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ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY oz Ac NATION Au PEOPLE. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, 
A SHORT VIEW OF ASTRONOMY, 
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PLANETARY SYSTEM to which the EARTH belongs; 
AND OF THE UNIVERSE IN GENERAL, 
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B O O K III. 


Of EUR OPE in General. 


HIS e e was called Europa by the 

0 Romans, as it ſtill is by the Spaniards and Italians, 
Lor, and Europe by the Engliſh and French; but the 
ur ks 
of Aſa called it Frankeba, and the reſt of the people of 
Aſia gave it the name of Fraxkiſtan. It is bounded on the 
north by the Frozen Sea; on the eaſt by Afia, from 


which it is parted by the Archipelago, the Euxine or Black 


Sea, and the Palus Maæotis, and thence by a line drawn 
from the river Tanais, or Don, almoſt to the river Oly; 
on the ſouth by the Mediterranean Sea, which divides it 
from Africa; and on the weft by the Atlantic Ocean. 
This grand diviſion of the earth is fituated between the 
tenth degree weſt, and the fixty-fifth degree eaſt lon- 
gitude from London, and between the thirty-fixth and 
venty-ſecond degrees of north latitude, extending three 
thouſand miles in length, and two thouſand five hundred 
in breadth. | s nt 
Europe is the leaft of the four parts into which the earth 
is divided, but it enjoys many advantages. No part of it 
| is in the torrid zone; and though ſome countries to the 


north partake of the coldeſt climate, yet the greateſt part | ' 
Celtic, Fclauonic, and Gothic ; from the dialects and inter- 


mixtures of theſe are formed the langu 


of this diviſion enjoys a mild air, and great fertility of ſoil. 
Some ingenious writers have ſuſſ that Europe was 
much colder formerly than it is at preſent; and the anci- 
ent deſcriptions of the climate of Germany tend exceed - 
.ingly to confirm their theory. In the time of Czar, the 
rein deer, as well as the elk and the wild bull, were in- 
habĩtants of the er e foreſt, which 1 ue r 
ed a great of and Poland. ar de Bell. 
Gallic, V L230 Ke.) * prdtba thoſe 3 
the two firſt, are found only amidſt the ſnows of Lapland 
and Siberia, and on the rock of Spitſbergen. The bene- 
_Keial alterations which have been made during the laſt 
1500 years, in the appearance of this'divifion of the globe, 
ſufficiently aſſign the cauſes of the diminution of cold. 
Thoſe immenſe woods have been gradually cleared, which 
intercepted from the earth the gays of the ſun. The 
moraſſes have been drained; and in proportion as the 
' foil has been cultivated, the air has become more tem- 
perate, Canada at this day is an exact picture of ancient 
Germany. Although ſituated in the ſame parallel with 
the fineſt provinces of France and England, that country 


experiences the moſt -rigorous cold: the rein-deer are 


very numerous, the ground is covered with deep and laſt- 
ing ſnow, and the great river of 5. Lawrence is regularly 
frozen, in a ſeaſon when the waters of the Seine and the 
Thames are uſually free from ice, | r 
This diviſion of the globe has a multitude of navi- 
gable rivers, and abounds in corn, cattle, wine, and oil, 
at once poſſeſſing all the neceſſaries and moſt of the lux- 
uries of human hfe. 14 | N 


, ” 


Europe has for many ages been exceedingly populous, but 


ſome learned men have maintained; that the human race 
was much more numerous, in many parts of Europe, 
about the time of the Auguflan age, than in modern times, 
{ſee Wallis and Hume on the numbers of mankind). + 

The Huropaam have been the moſt celebrated for learn- 


ing and arts. All the ſcholaſtic ſciences are here brought 


to much greater perfection than ever they were carried 
by the Afaties and Afficans; and the invention and im- 
| provement of numberleſs uſeful and ingenious arts, par- 
ticularly that of navigation, on which the intercourſe 


| 


gave it the name of A/frank, or Rumeli, the Georgians | 


| dia, and thoſe of the Archipelago. 


land, Aland; and 


with foreign nations, and all the advantages of commerce 
depend, is entirely owing to the genius and induſtry of 
the inhabitants of this part of the earth. | | 
The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout every 
part of Europe, except Turky; but, from the various 


| capacities of the human mind, and the different lights in 


which ſpeculative opinions are apt to appear when view- 
ed by perſons of different education and paſſions, that re- 
ligion is divided into a number of different ſects. In 
Ruſfia, ſome parts of Poland, in Malachia, Moldavia, 
Podalia, Valbinia, and Greece, the doctrine of the eaſtern 
or Greek church is eſtabliſhed. In 7taly, part of Swi/ſer- 
land, Spein, Portugal, France, Poland, part of Germany, 
and the Netherlands, the inhabitants till follow the doc- 


trines of the church of Rome; while Great Britain, 
Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, great part of Ger- 
many, the Seven United Provinces, and part of Swiſſerland, 


have embraced the doctrines of the Reformation, and 
profeſs the Proteſtant religion, either according to the 
doctrines of Luther or Calvin. | | 
The languages of Europe are derived from the fix 
lowing : the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, or old German, the 


| guages of the moſt 
eee parts of Europe, except that of Turi and 
n | der 
The principal ſovereignties, 3 at the eaſt, are 
the empires of Ruſſia, Turky, and Germanx. 
The kingdoms of Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Pruſſia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Naples and Sicily, Sardinia, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Great Britain. The latter of 
which, in a moſt ſingular and happy manner, blends the 
regal, ariſtocratic, and. democratic forms of government 
in its mixed conſtitution. - 1 
The of Rome. «> , | | | 
The republics of Venice, Genoa, Lucca, the Griſons, 
St. Marino, Swiſſerland, Geneva, Raguſa, and the United 


Provinces. 0 


near three hundred other ſovereignties in Germany, Italy, 
& c. whoſe poſſeſſors are either ſpiritual, as archbiſhops 


and biſhops, or temporal, as princes, landgraves, dukes, 
marquiſſes, counts, &c. 2 = 
Beſides theſe there are the cham of Eu- Tartary, 


the hoſpodars of Ialachia, Moldavia, &c. but the two 
laſt are ſubje& to the Ottoman power. 
The principal iflands, beginning at the eaſt, are Can- 


Thoſe in the Adriatic and /onian Seas; viz. Lencadia, 


| which belongs to the Turks ; and Liefiena, Corfu, Cepha- 


lonia, and Zant, which are ſubje to Venice. 
In the Mediterranean Sea are Sicily, ſubject to the king 


of Naples; Sardinia, ſubject to the king of Sardinia ; Cor- 


ca, at preſent ſubject to France 3 Minorca, Majorca, and 


Ivica, to N Likes | by 

The iſlands in the Baltic Sea are Uſedem and Wollin, 
ſubject to Pruſſia; Oſel and Dago, ſubject to Ruſſia; Goth- 
ngen, which belong to Sweden ; and 


Zealand, Funen, Aeſen, Langeland, Laland, Falfter, Mona, 
and Bornbolm, ſubſect to Denmark, F 
In the North Sea is Iceland, ſubject to Denmark. © 
And further to the ſouth are 


Great Britain and Ireland, 


with the adjacent iſlands. 
3 ; » 


CHAP. 


Beſides theſe there are the electorates of Germany, and 8 
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| 
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. neighbouring countries, 2nd has ſeveral times {wept away 


of the country; which may be chiefly attributed to peſti- 


Greeks, Armenians, Servians, Baſnians, Bulgarians, Wala-. 


not without men of parts, probity, and honour: and has 


CHAP. 1. 


Of TURKY in EUROPE. 


s ECT. I. 


Ir Boundaries, Climate, Diviſions, Seas, Straits, and 
Rivers, 


T URKY in Europe, a part of the ancient Chriſtian 

empire of the Ea, is at preſent bounded on the 
north by Croatia, Sclavonia, and Tranfilvania ; on the 
eaſt by Poland, Ruſſia, and Aſia; on the ſouth by the 
Mediterrancan Sea; and on the weſt by the Adriatic and 
Dalmatia. Its extent is not to be aſcertained with any 
preciſion. . | | W 

The air of Tarky in Europe is in itſelf healthy, but 
the peſtilence is often brought there from Egypt and the 


above one-fifth of the inhabitants of antinople ; yet 
from the prevalence of cuſtom, and of the Turſtiſb doctrine 
of fatality, they give themſelves no great concern. about 
it. The provinces are univerſally fruitful, though with 
ſome difference ; whence agriculture and grazing turn 
to no great profit there, prodigious quantities of all kinds 
of excellent grain and fruit being annually exported. 
But of this we ſhall give a particular account in the ſe- 
parate deſcription of each province, only it may be neceſ- 
fary to add here, that all the neceſſaries of life are equally 


good as cheap in Turky. + 

It contains the following provinces * to the ſouth are 
the Morea, or Peloponneſus,  Achaia, Theſſaly, Epirus, Al- 
bania, and Macedonia; and toward the north, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Beſſarabia, part of Podalia, Servia, Walachia, 
Moldavia, part of Hungary, part of Croatia, Boſnia, and 
part of Dalmatia. | | FE 


Its ſeas are the Euxine or Black Sea, the Palus Metis, 


the ſea of Marmora, the Archipelago, the Ionian Sea, and 
the Levant. | l EF e oget | 
Its ſtraits are thoſe of the Hellaſpont and the Be. 


The chief rivers of Turly in Europe are the Save, the 
Danube, the Neiſier, the Nieper, the Don, and the Theis. 


ECT. n. | 
Of the Inhabitants of Turky in Europe, with a more 
ticular Account of the European Turks and 9 


7 E have already goon a very particular- account 
of the perſons, dreſs, manners, and cuſtoms of 
the Turks, in treating of Turiy in Fa, ſee vol. I. from 
page 265 to 2733 as the Turks are every - where the 
ame kind of people, we ſhall here be very. conciſe, and 
ſhall only add ſome particulars which were there flight] 
touched upon, and a ſummary of ſome of the mo 
intereſting circumſtances relating to them. 
The number of the inhabitants of Turky in Europe 
bears not the leaſt proportion to the extent and fertility 


lence, polygamy, war, the avarice of the governors, and 
the 2 oppreſſion under which the people groan. 
he inhabitants conſiſt of various nations, as Turks, 


chians, and Tartars ; with a conſiderable number of Few, 
eſpecially in Con/tantinople and Sclauoniag. 
The Turks are ſtigmatized by the Chrifians, as a 
fotbful and inhuman people; but they are far from be- 
ing ſo wicked and deteſtable a ſer of creatures as ſome 
writers have endeavoured-to repreſent them. Turiy is 


many benevolent, liberal, temperate, converſible, and 
ingenious people. In ſhort, there is here, as in all other 
countries, a mixture of good and bad. Drieeſch main- 


bours, the Turks excel all the reſt of mankind ; and this 
aſſertion is confirmed by ſeveral other travellers. 

One remarkable inſtance of their charity may be ſeen . 
in their hans, called by the Afratics caravanſeras, which 
are to be found in almoſt every little village. In theſe a 
traveller, of whatever religion or country, may continue 
three days gratis, and in many of them he is alſo found 
in victuals. The Turks are very fond of ereCting theſe 
buildings, which they juſtly efteem a work of charity 
acceptable to the Moſt High. They behave very com- 
mendably to their. ſlaves and ſervants, and frequently 
better than the Chriſtians do to theirs. | Indeed, in the 
firſt years of their ſervitude, they ſuffer moſt, eſpecially if. - 
young, the Turks endeavouring, partly by blandiſhments,. 
and partly by ſeverity, to bring them over to their re- 
ligion; but when theſe attempts are abandoned, capti- 
vity.is no where more tolerable; ſo that if a ſervant un- 
derſtands any art or trade,-the only thing he can want: 
1 freedom, he being well ſupplied with every thing 
elſe. P * 5 45 oe 8 
The Turks are generally robuſt and well-ſhaped, of 
a good mien, and patient under hardſhips, which renders: 
them fit for war, to which they early inure themſelves. 
Perſons of rank ſeldom train up their children to any. 
other employment, from the notion that no glory is com- 
parable to that acquired in war. . 

They are very particular in their dreſs, manner of 
living, and cuſtoms. They ſhave their heads, but wear 
long beards, of which they are extremely careful; ex- 
cept thoſe in the ſeraglio, and military men, who wear 
only whiſkers. - The: turban or Turk; band, worn by 
the men, is white, and conſiſts of long pieces of thin 
linen made up together in ſeveral folds ; and none but a 
Turk muſt preſume to wear a white turban. Their clothes 
ln ½ éqqũ ] ]i7i“ 

N to the cuſtom of the orientals, they ſit, eat, 
and ſleep on the floor, on cuſhions. or ſophas, matreſſes, 
and carpets. Rice is their general food, and coffee their 
uſual drink, wine being forbidden. 
* They ſpend great ſums of money on fountains, and ao 
country affords: finer ;\ theſe are not only in the towns, 
but in the country, and other ſolitary places, for the re- 
freſhmeat of travellers and labourers. 1 

Their uſual ſalutation is bowing the head a little, and 
laying their right hand on their breaſt; but to perſons of 
rank they ſtoop ſo low as to touch and kiſs the border of 
their veſt. In war · time the left hand is the place of honour 
among military men, but this diſtinction ceaſes in time of 
peace among the officers of ſtate and among relations. 
The Turkiſh nobility are the chief military officers, 
judges, and eccleſiaftics. The Turk commonalty en- 
joy the greateſt liberty, and thoſe only who hold con- 
ſiderable poſts are [expoſed to the tickliſh orders of the 
ds diſobedience to which is attended with the loſs 
OT Ie. e e 
The Greeks, who are the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, are intermixed with the Turks, and in ſeveral 
places, particularly the iſlands, out-number them. Even 
in Conſtantinople alone there are computed to be no leſs 
than four hundred thouſand. Theſe people are accuſtom- 
ed to ſervitude, and prefer living under the exactions of 
the Turks to the ſpiritual tyranny of the pope; but they 


| 


are obliged to be very cautious of not giving even the 


leaſt colour for ſuſpicion of their holding a correſpondence 
with the enemies of the Ottoman Porte, or of meditating 
a ſedition. Hence in caſe of a war with any of the 
Chriſtian powers, the Turks uſually diſarm them. 
All the Grabs, from the age of fourteen, pay annually, 
at the beginning of the Turk; feaſt of Bairam, a poll- 


tains, that in compaſſion and love toward their neigh- 


* 


” 


* 


higher, a deacon paying two ducats; an . 
| | ttt ood 12 * 


tax of about a ducat; but the eccleſiaſtics are aſſeſſed 


Torky in Evgore. E 
four; and the biſhops, archbiſhops, and patriarchs, pay 
large ſums, and as much as the arbitrary avarice of the 
grand vizier and baſhas think proper to require ; for the 
Turks every-where lay hold of all opportunities of ex- 
torting money from the Greeks, but eſpecially from their 
clergy. In return for this tribute, they enjoy the pro- 
tection of the Ottoman Porte, and are maintained in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of their properties; ſo that no Turi is to 
inſult them, take their property, or intrude themſelves 
into their houſes againſt their will; and, in any of theſe 
caſes, they are certain of juſtice. being ſpeedily executed 
on the . | 

The Greek women are exempt. from all taxes, as are 
likewiſe great numbers of other Greeks who ſerve in the 
navy, or elſewhere. Indeed it ſometimes happens that 
a Greek girl of diſtinguiſhed beauty is ſeized and carried. 
to the ſeraglio ; but it is a miſtake that Chriſtian chil- 
dren are in general forced away from their parents to be 


kind is done, it is only in the diſtant provinces. | 
Foreign Chriſtians, who are under the protection of 
an envoy, ate included under the general title of Franks, 
and pay no poll-tax. We ſhall give an account of 
the other nations in the deſcription of the particular 
provinces. Ban 1 

The principal language in European Turky is the 
Turkiſh ; but the Greeks alſo ſpeak the modern Greet; the 
Servians, Boſnians, and Bulgarians ſpeak the Sclavonian; 
the Valacbhians and Moldavians, the Walachian; and the 
Tartars, the Tartarian language, which nearly reſembles 
the Turkih. The literati commonly uſe the Arabic. 


$ E CT.” MM. 


Of the Religions in European Turky ; the Turkiſh 
Schools and Learning, TY 


IHE Turks. appropriate to themſelves the name of 
Moſlemim, which has been corrupted into Muſſul- 

man, ſignifying perſons profeſſing the doctrine of Maho- 
met. They alſo term themſelves Sonnites, or obſervers of 
the oral traditions of Mabomet and his three ſucceſſors ; 
and likewiſe call themſelyes True Believers, in oppoſi- 
tion to the Perſians and others, the adherents of Ali, 
whom they call a wicked and abominable ſect. Their 
rule of faith and practice is the Koran, Some externals 
of their religion are the preſcribed ablutions, which are 
always to be performed before their devotions; prayers, 
which are to be ſaid five times every twenty-four hours, 
with the face turned toward Mecca; alms, which are 
both enjoined and voluntary; the former conſiſts of pay- 
ing two and an half per cent. to charitable uſes out of 
their whole income. Their feaſts are either indiſpenſable 
or voluntary ones; of the former is that of the whole 


month of Ramadan, which is followed by the Bairam, a 


time of feſtivity ; and every Mahometan muſt, at leaſt, 
once in his life-time, go in pilgrimage, either perſonally 
or by proxy, to the (aba, or houſe of God, at Mecca. 
Among the binding traditions not mentioned in the 
Koran is circumciſion, which is performed betwixt the 
ſixth and ſeventeenth. year, but generally on the thir- 
teenth. | Indeed drinking wine is evidently prohibited in 
the Ken yet the Turks made uſe of it ecatobally with- 
out any ſcruple; but generally ſubſtitute ſherbet in its 
ſtead, a liquor made of honey, ſpices, and the juice of 
fruits. Other things interdicted are, games of chance, 
propheſying with arrows, and certain foods, as blood, 
pork, or the fleſh of any beaſt that has died of ſickneſs, 
or been killed by a wild beaft, or by a fall or a ſtroke. 
. Likewiſe the worſhipping of idols, uſury, and ſome ſuper- 
ſtitious and Pagan practices. Polygamy is indeed per- 
mitted ; but the Koran allows no man to have more than 
four wives and concubines, and to exceed that number is 
the particular privilege of the prophet and his ſucceſſors: 
indeed few of the people have more wives than one. Di- 
vorces are alſo allowed; but no man may take back again 


the wife he has once repudiated, till ſhe has been married] 


= 


to another, and afterward divorced by him. 


4 
* 


onA. | 7 


The chief eccleſiaſtic is the nuſti, which name ſignifies 
an expounder of the law; and his office is of ſuch dignity, 
that when he comes to court, the emperor himſelf riſes 
from his ſeat, and advances ſeven ſteps to meet him. 
He alone has the honour of kiſſing the ſultan's left ſhoul - 
der; while the grand vizier, with a more profound incli- 


— 
— 


veſt, who advances no more than three ſteps to meet 
him. The law requires, that the mufti ſhould be con- 
ſulted on all emergencies, particularly in thoſe relating 
to peace and war; but the peculiar regard now ſhown to 
him is little more than mere form; for were he either to 


council, to preſume to traverſe the emperor's d 
would be inſtantly depoſed, and his place ſupplied by one. 
of a more compliable diſpoſition, On conviction of trea- 


antinople, and pounded to death. | ee 
' - Buſching obſerves, that as the muſti of the Turks may 
be compared to the pope, ſo a cadaliſter, who is a ſecular. 
perſon, is not unlike a patriarch; a mola is an archbiſbp; 
a cady, who is alſo a layman, may be accounted a biſhop ; - 
and an iman, a prigſt, whoſe chief employment is praying. 

The Turks have alſo their convents and monks, under. 
the general name of derviſes, the chief of which are the 
Bektaſhi, Mebeleui, Cadri, and Segati; whole form of 


worſhip chiefly conſiſts in certain religious dances, 1 
The Turks at preſent avoid all appearance of propa- 
gating their religion by fire and ſword; and the Chriſ- 
fians of various ſects, who reſide amongſt them, ee 
uch 


full liberty of conſcience, and till lately lived in m 
— tranquillity than among ſome who ſtyle themſelyes 
ans. Nein 8 oy 42 þ 
The Greek church in this part of the world has at its. 
head the patriarch of Conſlantinople, who is choſen by the 
neighbouring archbiſhops and metropolitans, and con- 
firmed by the emperor or the grand vizier. This is a, 
perſon of great dignity, he being the principal of all the 
Greek patriarchs, and the head and director of the eaſtern. 
church. His revenue amounts to no leſs than a hundred 
and twenty thouſand guilders, one half of which he pays, 
by way of annual tribute, to the Ottoman. Porte, lang 


feaſt of Bairam. 


| Subordinate to him are ſeventy archbiſhops and metro- 


the Greeks have at preſent few nunneries. n 

The ſecular clergy are allowed to marry: but this 
muſt be done before ordination, and then only once, and 
that with a virgin. Theſe ſecular eccleſiaftics never riſe 
higher than an archprieſt; the biſhops, metropolitans, 
N and patriarchs, being choſen from among 
the monks. 8 ? 3 


build a Lutheran church at W . 
The Turks are not without all kinds of learning, 
having ſome ſchools, colleges, and academies, by them 
called medaris ; but theſe are generally inferior to thoſe- 
among the Chri/tians,. and their management of them 
alſo very different. Lately a Turki/o printing-office was 
ſet up at Conflantinople by Abrahim 25 
great oppoſition, obtained leave to print all kinds of 


of their religion, and the Swedes have been permitted to 


ſome. maps, and books of hiſtory and geography, and 
is ſaid to have had We ou ee el be Tack 


8 however, is not ſo rare among the Greeks, 


principles of religion, as reading, writing, and learning 
by heart the Pſalms and paſlages of Scripture ; but have. 
if 


* 


both natural and moral. 
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nation of the body, kiſſes only, the edge of the emperor's 


give a diſagreeable interpretation of the law, or, while in 
s, he 


ſon, or any other capital crime, he is put into a mortar, 
kept for that purpoſe in one of the ſeven towers at Con- 
brought up in Mahometiſm ; and when any thing of this / 


ſix thouſand guilders beſides, by way of preſent, at th 


politans, and a much greater number of biſhops. The. h 
moſt celebrated monaſteries are thoſe of Mount Athos; but 


The Armenians have many churches in this.country 3 
the Jetus and Roman Catholics have allo the free exerciſe. 


Fendi, who, after 
books, except on matters of religion. He alſo publiſhed. 


ge of the Latin 
who have not only ſchools for inſtructing children in the 


o univerſities, in which are taught grammar, Latin, 
and the mathematics, with the Ariſlotelian philofophy, 
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SECT. IV. 


De Name, Origin, and Hiſtory of the Turks, with a 
particalar Account of their Government; the Power and 
+ Splendor of the Sultan, or Grand Seignior ; his Titles, 
Arms, Officers of State, Janizaties, and other Troops. 
- # Deſcription of the Turkiſh Camp, and of the Proce 
made by the Tradeſmen when they go to make their Pre- 
ſents, on the Sultan' t commanding the Army in Perſon. 


HE Turk are of Taytarian or Scythian extraction; 
and this appellation was firſt given them in the 
middle ages as a proper name; it being a general title of 
honour to all the nations comprehended under the two 
prificipal branches of Tartar and Maęgalj who therefore 
uſe it as a proper name of any Scythiam or Tartarian 


» 

k 
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never 
nation. The word tur; as an 
lime and pre- eminent; and, as 4 ſubſtantive, a gover- 
nor. The Scythian or Tartarian' nation, to which the 
name of Txr#s has been peculiarly given, dwelt betwixt 
the Black and Caſpian Seas, and became firſt known in 
the feventh century,” when Heraeus, emperor of the 
Za, took them into his ſervice; upon which they ſo 
diftinguiſhed themſelves, by their fidelity and bravery in 


the conqueſt of Perſia, that the Arabian and Saracem en- 
liphs had not only particutar bodies of them for guards, | 
but their armies Gere filled with chem. Thus gradually |. 


getting the power into their hands, they ſet up and de- 
throned caliphs at pleaſure. By this ſtrict union of the 
Furks with the Saracers or Arabs, the former were brought 


to embrace the Mahometen religion, fo that they are now | 


become intermixed, and have jointly enlarged their con- 
| qe, but as the Turks became ſuperior to the Saratens, 
N fy moos them. . 
Prince Cantimir gives the following account of the 
origin of the Ottorhatt empire. r 
Gengbiſtan, at the Head of his horſes iſſued out of 
Great Tartary, and made himſelf maſter of a vaſt tract of 
land near the Caſpiqr Sea, and even of all Perfia and 
A Minor. Tncited by his example and ſucceſs, Shah 
man, prince of the town of Nera, on the Caſpian 
Sea; in the year 1114, paſſed Mount Caucaſus with fifty 
thouſand men, and. 
| 22 and thougi His career was ſtopped there by the 
eng biſean Tartars, yet in the year 3219 he penetrated: 
x ſecond time ĩnto Aa 
Othman, his grandſon, made himſelf. | r 
countries and places in Leſſer Ala, belonging to the Gre- 
clan empire; and Having, in the year 1300, at the eity 
of Carachifer, affumed 
mans, called his people after his own name. This prince, 


among many other towns, took, in the year 1326, Pruſa, 
in Bithynia, now called Burſa, which Orchan; his fon | 


and ſucceſſor, made the ſeat of his empire. Orchan' ſent 
Solyman and Amutrath, his two fons, om an expedition 
into Europe; the former of whom reduced the city of 
Callipolis, and the latter took Yyrilbr. Amurath ſucceeding 
his father in the government in 1360, took Aucyra, Adria- 
nopli, and Philippepobis; and in 1362 over-run Jervia, and 
invaded Martuinia and Alanid. Bajazet, his for and 
ſucceſſor, was very ſucceſsful both in Europe and Af, 
defeating the Chri/tiatts near Nicopotts ;. but, in 1401, he 
was fonted and taken prifonet by Tamerlane, His fons 
difa but MahometT. enjoyed the ſovereigtity, and 
bis fori Amarath II. diftinguiſhed himſelf by 
| — 4 „ over the Hungarlunt near Varma. 
| Mahomet1I. the greateſt. of all the emperors, in 1453» 

made Himſelf thaifer of Conflantingple, and reduced the 
whole Grecian empire under his dominion, ſubduing 


twelve kingdoms: and two hund to was. After this, 
Bajatet II. and Slim T. en the Ti empire in 
uri, Aſia, and Africa; and Sohman I. became not leſs 
famous for his victory over the Hungaria than for his 
body of laws. EDD OBOE 17-4 Bf "ON 
e ſucceeding emperors were leſs ſucceſsful; for 
though Mahomet IV. ſubdued Candia, and laid ſiege to 


Vin, he met with ill ſucceſs in Hungary; and in the 
reigns of * II. Achmet II. and MAuſlepba, the Hun- 


5. as far as the borders of 
* 


title of * emperor of the Ou. 


eral im- 
portant enterprises, and particularly in the year 1444 | 


ive; ſignifies fab- | 


pry 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Minor, as far as the Euphrates. | 
maſter of ſeveral 


| 


| 


F 


the baſhas and grandees of the Porte. 


N 


Torxy in Euzorz. 


arians and Yenetians were ſo ſucceſsful againſt the Turks, 
that Muſtapba II. in 1699, was glad to conclude the 
peace of Carlowitz. Mabomet HI. in 1718, agreed to 
the peace of Paſſarowitz ; but Achmet V. by the peace 
of Belgrade, in 17 39, re-annexed Servia, a part of Mala- 
chia, and Choczin to the empire. 

When there is a new emperor, or ſultan, it is the cuſ- 
tom to conduct him with great pomp and triumph to a 


place in the ſuburbs of Conflantinople, called Fob, where 
is an ancient monument of one of their holy men of that 
name. At this place ſolemn prayers are made that God 

may proſper the ſultan, and infuſe wiſdom into him who 
is to manage ſo great a charge. The muf## then, em- 


bracing him, beſtows his bleſſing, and the emperor ſo- 
lemnly ſwears to maintain the laws of the prophet Mabo- 
met. Then the viziers of the bench, and- other baſhas, 
with profound humility, kiſs the ground and the hem of 
his veſt, acknowledging him their lawful emperor, After 
this form of inauguration, he returns with the like ſo- 
lemnity to the ſeraglio. Thus he obliges himſelf to 
m—_ within the compaſs of the law; but the Tarki/b 
Rors reſtrain the imperial oath only to the obſerva- 
tion of the religious part of the Mahometan law, and 
ſay, that in civil matters he needs no other judge than 
his will. | 5 
The ſultan's cloaths differ little in faſhion from thoſe 
of 6ther men; only they exceed them in length and rich- 
refs, His turban reſembles thoſe of the baſhas ; but he 
wears plumes with gold claſps, which they do not. He 
ſleeps upon mattraſſes of velvet and cloth of gold, co- 
vered in ſurnmer with ſheets embroidered with ſilk, and 
in winter with ſables. | 
When he goes by water, he is carried in his barge, 
covered with a canopy of crimſon velvet richly embroider- 
ed, under which he ſits, while his agas ſtand about him. 
The veſſel is rowed by the Ag/aim Oglans, and ſteered 
by the Bo/langee baſba. When he goes by land, he al- 
ways rides on horſeback, and commonly proceeds out of 
the great gate of the palace. On his going to the moſque 
on Fridays, he is accompanied ws, the city by all 
| "he lady Wortley 
Montague ſays, that when ſhe ſaw the grand ſeignior in 
his paſſage to the moſque, he was preceded by a nume- 
rous guard of janizaries, with vaſt white feathers on their 
heads; as allo by the ſpahis and boſtangees, who are foot 
and horſe guards, and the royal gardeners, which are x 
very conſiderable body of men, dreſſed in different habits 
of fine lively colours, ſo that at a diſtance they appeared, 
ſays ſhe, like a parterre of tulips. After them came the 
aga of the janizaries, in a robe of purple velvet, lined 
with filver tiſſue, his horſe led by two ſlaves richly dreſſ. 
ed. Next him the kiſler-aga, who is the chief guardian 
of the ladies of the ſeraglio, in a deep yellow cloth, 
75 ſuited well with his black face) lined with fables, 
aſt came the ſultan himſelf, arrayed in green, lined with 
the furs of black Moſcovite foxes, ſuppoſed worth about 
a thouſand pounds ſterling, and mounted on a fine horſe, 
with furniture embroidered with jewels. Six more 
horſes richly capariſoned were led after him; and two 


of his principal courtiers bore, one his gold, and the 


other his ſilver coffee · pot on a ſtaff; another carried a 
filver ſtool on his head, for him to ſit on. It would be 
too tedious, ſays that lady, to deſeribe the various dreſſes 
and turbans by which they are diſtinguiſhed; but they 
were all extremely rich and gay, to the number of ſome 
thouſands; ſo that, perhaps, there cannot be ſeen a more 
beautiful proceſſion. e e 
The titles of the emperor, according to the cuſtom of 
the Za, are very prolix and K as will appear 
from the following ſpecimen. We, the ſervant and lord 
of the moſt honoured and bleſſed cities, the venerable 
houſes, and ſacred places, before which all nations bow; 
of Mecca, which God delights to honour ; of the ſplendid 
| Medina, and the holy city of Feruſalem; of the imperial 
and deſirable cities of Cones Adrianople, and 
Burſa, emperor ; alſo of Babylon, Damaſcus, of the fra- 
grant Paradiſe, and the ' incomparable Egypt; of all 
Arabia, Aleppo, Antioch, and many other highly cele- 


brated and memorable places, cities, and faithful vaſſals, 
perors, the moſt gracious and 


The 


s - 


emperor ; emperor of em 
all- powerful ſultan, &c, 


amounts to about ſix hundred thouſand: dollars: a year, 


+ 
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The Turki/h arms are a creſcent. l before them, while only one is cattied before the ordi- 


In the ſucceſſion to the empire no regard is paid to ag 
or birth-right, the Turks efteeming it ſufficient, if, in 
their elections, they keep to the Othman family: but 
women are excluded from the throne. Though the 
government is purely monarchical and deſpotic, yet if 
the emperor takes no care to gratify the humours of the 
people, and eſpecially of the mutinous janizaries, he is 
not only in danger of being depoſed, but alſo of bemg 
' murdered. | | 

The emperor's divan, or council of ſtate, meets twice 
a week in the emperor's palace, that is on Sundays and 
Thur/days, The grand vizier, who fits as preſident, has 
on his right hand the cadinlaſtier of Romelia, and on 
his left that of Natalia. The mufti alſo aſſiſts when ex- 

preſsly ſummoned. All the other viziers have likewiſe | 
a ſeat here, and next to them ſtand on one fide the % 
terdar, or high-treaſurer, the reis-effendi, or ſecretary 
of ſtate, and other commiſſioners of the exchequer; 
but the military officers, as the aga of 'the janizaries, 
the aga of the ſpahis, the aga of the ſiluds, &c. fit with- 
in the divan. "Theſe ſeveral members wear a particular 
habit. The ſultan does not enter the room; but hears | 
what paſſes from an adjoining chamber, which looks 
into the divan. | / Ih 
When he convenes a general council, to which all the | 

great perſons of the empire are ſummoned, as the clergy, 
the military and other officers, and even the old and moſt 
experienced ſoldiers, ſuch a divan is called aja# divani, 
the whole aſſembly ſtanding. 151 ali 
The higheſt office, next to the ſultan, is the vizier 
&zem, or grand vizier, who has the care of the whole 
empire, and is not only intruſted with the management 
of the revenue, with foreign affairs, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice. in civil and criminal concerns, but alſo 
ith the conduct of wars, and the command of armies. 
When the ſultan nominates this great officer, he puts 
into his hand the ſeal of the empire, upon which is 
engraven his name. This is the badge of his office, 
he always carries it in his boſom. With this ſeal 
he diſpatches all his orders, without conſulting any one. 
His power is unlimited, except with reſpect to the 
troops, which he cannot puniſh without the conſent of 
the commanders. All affairs are decided by his judg- 
ment; and he diſpoſes of all the poſts in the empire, ex- 
cept thoſe of judicature. | ET | 
- The grand vizier lives in the utmoſt ſplendor ; he has 
above two thouſand officers and domeſtics in his palace, 
and when he appears in public has his turban adorned 
with two plumes of feathers, chatged with diamonds 
and precious ſtones ; the harneſs of his horſe is: uſually 
ſet- with rubies and turquoiſes, and his houſing richly 
embroidered with gold and pearls. His guard is com- 
poſed of about four hundred Boſnians, or Albanians, ſome 
of whom attend him on foot when he goes to the divan; 
but when he marches into the field, they are all well 
mounted, and carry a lance, a ſword, a hatchet, and a 
| brace of piſtols. He is preceded oy a0ne horfe-tails, on 
the top of which is a gold ball. This is the military 
enſign of the Ottomans ; for one of their generals being 
at a loſs how to rally his troops, who had loſt all their 
ſtandards, cut off a horſe's tail, and erefting it on the 
point of a lance; the ſoldiers flocked to this new enſign, 
renewed their attack, and came off with victory. | 
When the ſultan honours. the grand: vizier with the 
command of an army, he takes out one of the plumes of 
his own turban; and delivers it to him to place in his 
own. Upon his receiving this mark of diſtinction, the 
ſoldiers acknowledge him for their general. The grand 
vizier's incotne,: without being guilty. of any injuſtice; 


exclufive- of preſents and other perquiſites. But not- 
withſtanding the greatneſs of his revenue, and the 
ſplendor in which he lives, he is in continual danger, 
it being the uſual policy of the emperots to ſerten them - 
ſelves from the clamours of the people, by throwing the 
whole blame of any inſtance of mal - adminiſtration on 
- this officer, and giving him up to the public reſentment. 

Next to the grand vizier are ſix others, ſtyled viziers 


| 
ö 


1 
; 


theſe are the ſangiacs, w 


of the bench or council, and baſhas of three horſe - taijs; | 


becauſe; hen they march, three horſe-tails are carried 


* 
1 


nary baſhas. Theſe viziers ought to be men diſtin- 


guiſhed by their wiſdom, and their knowledge of the 
laws. They afhft at the divan, but never deliver their 
opinion upon the affairs which are treated there, unleſs 
required by the grand vizier. Theſe have each two 
thouſand crowns a year, and the grand vizier often refers 
matters of ſmall conſequence to them, as well as to the 
ordinary judges. Cady.is a word. uſed for all judges of 
a province or particular place.  _ | 
A beglerbeg is a viceroy, with ſeveral provinces under 
his command, the name itſelf fignifying a prince, of 
princes. The three principal are the beglerbeg of Ru- 
mili, who reſides at Sephia; the heglcrhbeg of Natolia, the 
ſeat of whoſe government is at Cutabia; and the begler- 
beg of Damaſcus, ' who, keeps his court in that city. 
Under theſe are the baſhas or governors, whoſe; poſts are 
very conſiderable, but 8 and ſubordinate to 
o may be termed deputy-gover- 
nors. Theſe are all military officers. _ . 
The reis-effendi,, alſo called the reis. lital, is lord 
chancellor and ſecretary of ſtate. His name ſignifies 
chief of the writers. He attends on the vizier to pa 
orders, decrees, patents, and commiſſions, into, all parts 
of the empire, which are daily diſpatched in incredible 
numbers, and therefore he employs a multitude of clerks 
in his office. 55 RT HIS nn G 
The public treaſury is under the management of the 
of t 


tefterdar, or high treaſurer. The money of this treafury 

. the public money of the e . is not to 1 * 
touched even by the emperor but in the greateſt exigen- 
cy, much leſs for private occaſions. The ſultan's private 
rb which he diſpoſes of according to his own 
pleaſure, is under the care of the haſnadar baſchi, who is 
the next perſon in rank to the ar in the Teraglio. 

Prince Cantemir ſays, that, in his time, twenty-ſeven 
thouſand purſes, amounting to; thirteen millions and a 
half of rix-dollars, were annually returned to, both trea- 


* 


ſuries. The confiſcations of the eſtates and effects of th, 


ing from the eſcheats of Turks dying without male iſſue 
make alſo a very conſiderable article. . 
The janizaries are the flower of the Turk forces; 
they are all infantry, and were firſt formed of captive 
Chriſtians; by the emperor Amurath I. about the year 1360. 
Their number generally amounts to. forty thouſand, di- 
vided into a hundred and fixty-two companies, or cham- 
bers, called odas, in which they live together at Con/lan- 
tinople, as in a convent; The janizaries are of a ſuperiot 
rank to all other ſoldiers; but are alſo mote arrogant and 
factious, and it. is by them the public tranquillity is moſtly 
diſturbed. _** The government, ſays the lady Wortley 


baſbas, and other officers,. together with the money rk [ 


Montague, is entirely in the bands of the army. The 


grand ſeignior, with all his abſolute power, is as much a 
ave as any of his ſubjects, and trembles at a janizary's 

frown, Here is, indeed, a much greater appearance of 
ſubjection than amongſt us: a miniſter of ſtate is not 
ſpoke to but upon the knee; ſhould a reflection on his 


conduct be dropped in a coffee · houſe (for they have their 


ſpies every where) the houſe would be razed to the 


ground, and perhaps the whole company put to the tor- 


ture. Yet when a miniſter here diſpleaſes the people, in 
three hours time he is dragged even from his maſters 
arms. They cut off his hands, head, and feet, and throw 
them before the palace gate, with all the reſpect in the 
world; while the ſultan, to whom they all profeſs an 
unlimited adoration, ſits trembling in his apartment, and 
dares neither defend, nor revenge his favourite. 


The janizaries have, however, ſome good qualities; a 


S's 


they. are employed to. eſcort travellers, and eſpecially - 
ambaſſadors, and perſons of high rank, on the road, in 
which caſe they behave with the utmoſt zeal and fidelity. 
The ingenious and learned ladies gk wh have juft 
mentioned, happened to beſpeak ſome pigeons for ſupper 
at a village near Phil;ppopotis 3 one of the janizaries went 


immediately to the .cady;” the chief civil officer of the 


town, and ordered him to ſend in ſome dozens ; the 
poor man anſwered, that he had already ſent about, but 
could get none; upon which the janizary, in the height 
of his zeal for that lady's ſervice, immediately locked: 
him up priſoner in his toom, telling him he deſerved 

N ; ; 3 N 5 death 8 
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obeying her commands; but, out of reſpect to the lady, 
he would not puniſh him but by her order. Accordingly he 
came gravely to her, to aſk what ſhould be done to 
him; adding, by way of compliment, thar, if ſhe pleaſed, 
he would bring her his head. This,” ſays the lady 
Montague, may give ſome idea of the unlimited power 
<« of theſe fellows, who are all ſworn brothers, and bound 
© to revenge the injuries done to one another, whether 
c at Cairo, Aleppo, or any other part of the world. 
« This inviolable league makes them ſo powerful, that 
te the greateſt man at court never ſpeaks to them, but in 
« a flattering tone.” | 
The capias are alſo infantry ; the ſpabis light-horſe: 
theſe latter were firft formed by Amurath I. The timar 
bi, or the old and preferre Jpabis, inſtead of pay, 
ave villages in ſeveral of the provinces, and are obliged, 
according to their income, to bring three ſlaves or more 
with them into the field. "voy Bs 
The tributary princes, as the princes of Moldavia and 
Walachia, are obliged to ſend auxiliaries. The whole 
Turkiſh army is compoſed of above three hundred thou- 
ſand men. ns ELF 
Wben the Turks are encamped, the tents make a very 
magnificent appearance. Thoſe of the great men are 
rather like palaces than tents, covering a great compaſs 
of ground, and being divided into many apartments. 
They are all' green, and the baſhas of three tails have 
thoſe enſigns of their power placed in a very conſpicuous 
manner before their tents, which are adorned on the top 
with gilded. balls, more or leſs, according to their dif- 
ferent rank. | 
When the ſultan is reſolved to lead his army in perfon, 
all the companies of tradeſmen are obliged | 
preſent according to their ability; and, on this occaſion, 
they make a very ſplendid proceſſion through the prin- 
cipal ſtreets, while the ſultan views them from one of the 
windows of the ſeraglio. When our author ſaw this 
cavalcade, it was preceded by an effend;, mounted on a 
camel, reading aloud the Koran, finely bound, and placed 
Mn a cuſhion.. He was furrounded by a parcel of boys 
in white, ſinging ſome verſes of it, followed by a man 
dreſſed in green boughs, repreſenting a huſbandman ſow- 
ing ſeed. ' After him ſeveral reapers crowned, like Ceres, 
with ears of corn; they had alſo ſcythes in their hands, 
and ſeemed to mow. Then a little machine drawn by 
oxen, in which was a windmill, and boys employed in 
grinding corn, followed by another machine drawn by 
buffaloes carrying an oven, and two more boys, one 
employed in PR bread, and the other in drawing it 
out of the oven. heſe boys alſo threw little cakes on 
both fides amongſt the crowd, and were followed by the 
whole company of bakers, marching on foot two by two, 
in their beſt cloaths, with cakes, loaves, paſtics and pies 
of all ſorts on their heads, and after them two buffoons, 
with their faces and cloaths ſmeared with meal, who 
diverred the mob with their antic geſtures. In the ſame 
manner followed all the other trading companies ; the 
jewellers, mercers &c. finely mounted, and many of the 
pageants, repreſenting their trades, were truly magnifi- 
cent; amongſt which that of the furriers made one of 
the beſt figures, it being a very large machine ſet round 
with the ſkins of ermines, foxes, &c. ſo well ſtuffed, that 
the animals ſeemed alive, and were followed by muſic 
and dancers. The rear was cloſed by the volunteers, 
who came to beg the honour of dying in the ſultan's ſer- 
vice; they were all naked to the middle. Some had 
their arms pierced through with arrows left ſticking in 


| them. Others had them ſticking in their heads, the 


blood trickling down their faces. Some flaſhed their 
arms with ſharp knives, making the blood ſpring out 
upon the by-ftanders; which is looked upon as an expreſ- 
ſion of their zeal for glory. Tis ſaid, that ſome make 
uſe of theſe arrows and knives to advance their love, and 
when they are near the window where their miſtreſs ſtands 
Ow all the women are veiled to ſee this ſpectacle) they 

ick another arrow for her fake, who gives ſome ſign of 


approbation and encouragement to this gallantry, . 
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to make him a 
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death for his impudence, in offering to excuſe his not | 
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SETS TP, | ; 
The Officers of the Seraglio, and the Regulations obſerved 
there with reſpett to the Women; the Splendor of their 
Dreſs, and the Magnificence in which they live. 
HE principal officers of the ſeraglio are the eunuchs, 
| who are in the higheſt confidence; for, being en- 
tirely diſengaged from amorous propenſities, they reſign 
themſelves wholly to ambition and the care of obliging 
their ſovereign. The white eunuchs are employed in 
the ſervice of the ſultan, and the black wait upon and 
guard the women. Theſe are forced to uſe a filver pipe 
in diſcharging their urine, they being deprived of the 
natural conductor in their infancy; the jealous diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſultans leading them to think their honour 
unſafe, whilſt thoſe to whom the cuſtody of it is commit- 
ted are deprived of their virility only in the ordinary man- 
ner, and on this account they are cut ſmooth cloſe to the 
belly; a dangerous operation, under which many expire. / 
The capi-aga, or chief of the white eunuchs, is treated 
in the ſame manner in his youth, and is the great maſter 


| of the ſeraglio. He has the inſpection of all the pages 


of the palace, and all petitions which are to be preſented 
to the prince are delivered to him. He is in the ſecret 
of the cabinet, and has the command of all eunuchs of 
his own complexion. The principal of theſe eunuchs 
are, the great chamberhain, who has forty pages under 
him,. that wait on the ſultan : the deputy-fuperviſor of 
the pages apartment, and other buildings of the palace, 
who particularly takes care of their linen and wearing 
apparel : the ſultan's privy-treaſurer, who keeps the 
jewels of the crown, and one of the keys of the ſacred 
treaſure : the #i/gari bafhi, or grand expenditor of the 
ſeraglio, who is alſo great maſter of the wardrobe; it is 
his office alſo to look after the ſultan's ſweetmeats and 
drinks, the fyrups, ſherbet, and counterpoiſons. | 

The &y/ter-age is the chief of the black eunuchs, and 
bas the' abſolute command of the women's apartments, 
and all the other black eunuchs placed there pay him an 
implicit obedience, He has the ſuperintendance of all 
the royal moſques of the empire, and diſpoſes of all the 
offices that belong to them. . 

All who live in the ſeraglio are the ſultan's flaves, as 
indeed are all the ſubjects of his empire; for they ac- 
knowledge, that whatever they enjoy proceeds from his- 
bounty, and that their eſtates and lives are abſolutely at 
his diſpoſal. 929098 i 

The women in the fultan's court, including the old 
and the young, amount to about twelve hundred, his con- 
cubines are beautiful and accompliſhed virgins, who have 
been ſtolen or purchaſed, when children, from e 

an 
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Circaſſia, or the neighbouring countries, and receive 


education that renders them well qualified in the arts of 
pleaſing, ſuch as ſinging, playing upon mufical inftru- 
ments, dancing, dreſſing to the beſt advantage, enga- 
ging behaviour, and great ſkill in curious needle-work, 
particularly embroidery. - Ki | e 
It is generally ſaid, that the firſt of theſe ladies who 
conceives by the ſultan, and brings forth a child, is ſtyled 
ſultana queen; and, if it be a ſon, is confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed by great feſtivals: thenceforward ſhe has mag- 
nificent apartments, a great number of ſervants, with a 
large revenue, and all perſons in the ſeraglio muſt pay . 
her the reſpect due to a queen. The other women who 
bear him children are called ſultanas, but not queens : but 
if it happens that the heir of the empire dies, and ano- 
ther of the ſultanas has a ſon to ſucceed the deceaſed heir, 
it is ſaid that the ſultana queen loſes her title and rank, 
and another. becomes queen in her ſtead. . 
The ſons of the ſultan, by the ſultana queen, are all 
brought up by themſelves; and have nurſes provided for 
them. His ſons by the other ſultanas are alſo brought up 
by themſelves. ' They live nine or ten years with the 
women, and at about fourteen are circumciſed with 
great pomp. | | 1 N 
The daughters, ſiſters, and aunts of the emperor lodge 


in the ſame ſeraglio, till the ſultan gives them in marri- 


age to the great officers of his court, or the governors of 


| provinces. If the grand ſeignior has a particular reſpect 
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ſand or fifteen hundred aſpers a day. As for the huſ- 
band he is to make her a bill of dowry of at leaſt a hundred 
thouſand chequins in money, beſides cloaths, jewels, 
and other ornaments. They, however, converſe with 
no other men beſides their huſbands; and, with the ſul- 
-tan's leave, are allowed to viſit their old acquaintance in 
the ſeraglio. Theſe are the only women in Turky who 
claim the privilege of having a man to themſelves. They 
aſſume the ſtate of queens, and have their huſbands in 
the ſame ſubjection as other Turks huſbands have 
their wives; obliging them to put away the reſt of their 
women, how long ſoever they have lived with them. 
When lady Montague accompanied her huſband, the 
honourable Edward Worthy Montague, on his embaſſy 
to Conflantinople, her ſex, rank, and accompliſhments, 
. procured her many peculiar marks of reſpect. She was 
admitted into the ſeraglio, (an honour which no other 
foreigner had obtained) and received many reſpectful 
diſtinctions from the ſultana Hafitan, the favourite of the 
emperor Muſtapha II. who had been depoſed by his bro- 
ther Achmet III. the then reigning ſultan; and who died 
a few weeks after, as was generally ſuppoſed by poiſon. 
This lady, immediately after his death, received an ab- 
"ſolute order to leave the ſeraligo, and chooſe / herſelf a 
huſband among the great men of the Porte. Deteſting 
the thought of a ſecond marriage, ſhe earneſtly, on her 
knees, implored the ſultan to ſave: her from ſuch a diſ- 
grace, but in vain; ſhe was compelled. to make ber 
choice. She therefore choſe. Betir Effendi, the then ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, above fourfcore years old, to convince 
the world that ſhe firmly intended to keep the vow ſhe 
had made, of never ſuffering a ſecond huſband to ap- 
;proach her bed; and fince ſhe muſt honour ſome ſubject 
Jo far as to be called his wife, ſhe choſe him as a mark 
of her gratitude, ſince he it was who had preſented her, 
at che age of ten years, to her lord. But ſhe never 
permitted him to pay her one viſit; though (ſhe reſided 
fifteen years in his houſe, where ſhe paſſed her time in 
ſolitade, with a conſtancy very little known in Chri/+ 
tendom, eſpecially for a widow: of one - and- twenty; 
as ſhe. was» but thirty-ſix when lady Mantagus was 
aůntroduced to her. She had no black eunuchs for her 
guard, her huſband being obliged to reſpect her as a 
queen, and not to enquire at all into what was done in 
. her apartment. * : * 2 480 O'S S113 „ Sara 
She is deſcribed as having the remains of a fine face, 
more decayed by ſorrow than time. Her . dreſs was un- 
commonly magnificent. She wore a veſt called a dualma, 
which differs from a caftan, by its having longer ſleeves, 
and folding over at the bottom. It was of purple cloth 
fitted to her ſhape, and thick-ſet on each ſide down to 
her feet, and round her fleeves, with pearls of the beſt 
water, of the ſame ſize as the Turkiſh buttons are; that 
is, about as large as a pea, and to theſe buttons were 
large loops, ſet with diamonds. This habit was tied at 
the waiſt with two large taſſels of ſmaller pearls, and 
round the arms embroideted with large diamonds. Her 
ſhift was faſtened at the bottom with a great diamond, 


ſhaped like a lozenge ; her gitdle as broad as the broadeſt 
Engliſb ribbon, entirely covered with diamonds. Round | - 


her neck ſhe wore. three chains, which reached to her 
knees; one of large pearls, at the bottom of which hung a 
fine coloured emerald as big as a turkey's egg; another 
rettet two hundred emeralds cloſe joined together, 
of the moſt lively green, perfectly matched, every one as 
large as a half- crown piece, and as thick as three crown 
pieces; and another of ſmall emeralds perfectly round. 
But her ear-rings eclipſed all the eſt. They were two 
diamonds ſhaped exactly like pears; as big as a large 
'hazle nut. Round her talpoche ſhe had four ſtrings of 
pearl, the whiteſt and moſt. perfect in the world, faſtened: 
with two roſes, each conſiſting of a large ruby for the 
middle ſtone, encireled with diamonds. Beſides this, 
her head-dreſs was covered with bodkins of emeralds and 
diamonds. . She wore large diamond bracelets, and had 
five rings on her fingers, with the largeſt diamonds, 
ſays her ladyſhip, (except Mr. Pitts) I ever-ſaw in my 
<6 life.” Her whole dreſs was ſuppoſed to be worth a 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. This I am ure 
af, ſays out author, that no 
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8 for them, he even continues their allowance of a thou- | 


half the quantity; and the empreſs's jewels, though very 
fine, would look very mean near. her.. 
- A dinner of fifty diſhes of meat, was ſerved up, which, 
after their faſhion, were placed on the table but one at a 
time, ſo that the repaſt was extremely tedious. But the 
magnificence of her table anſwered very well to that of 
her dreſs : the haſts of the knives being of gold ſet with 
diamonds. The table- cloth and napkins were all tiffany 
embroidered with ſilk and gold, in the fineſt manner, in 
natural flowers, Theſe coſtly napkins, were as. finely 
wrought as the richeſt handkerchiefs that ever came out 
of that country; they were entirely ſpoiled before dinner 
was over. The ſherbet was ſeryed in china bowls, but 
the covers and ſalvers were maſly, gold. After dinner, 
water was brought in gold baſons, and towels of the 
ſame kind with the .napkins, and coffee was ſerved in 
china with gold ſaucers. 800k id) Yo at; a 

The ſultana ſeemed in a very good humour, and 
talked to her viſiter with the utmoſt. civility. In the 
courſe of the converſation ſhe aſſured her enquiring gueſt, 
that the ſtory of the ſultan's throwing a handkerchief, 
was altogether fabulous; the manner, upon that occaſion, 
being to ſend the &y/er-aga to ſignify to the lady the ho- 
nour intended her. She is then immediately complimented 
upon it by the others, and led into the bath, where ſhe 
is perfumed and dreſſed in the moſt magnificent and be- 
coming manner. The emperor precedes his viſit by a 
royal preſent, and then comes into her apartment. Nei- 
ther is there any ſuch thing as het ereeping in at the bed's 
foot., Sometimes the ſultan diverts himſelf in the com- 
pany of all his ladies, who ſtand in à circle round him. 
And the widowed ſultana confeſſed they were ready to die 
with envy and jealouſy of the happy ſhe, that he diſ- 
tinguiſhed with any appearance of preferment. | 

A walk in the garden ſucceeded :, there was nothing in 
it remarkable but the fountains.” - Afterward the noble 
entertainer conducted the lady through all ber apartments. 
In her bed-chamber her toilet was diſplayed, conſiſting 
of two looking-glaſles; the frames covered with pearls, 
and her night talpoche ſet with, bodkins of jewels, and 
near it three veſts of fine ſables, evety one of which was 
at leaſt worth two hundred pounds Znglih money. 
When lady Montague took her leave, ſhe was comple 
mented with perfumes," and - preſented with à very fine 
embroidered handkerchief. The ſlaves who attended 
were to the number of thirty, beſides ten little ones, the 
eldeſt not above ſeven yeats old. Theſe were the. moſt 
beautiful girls, all richly drefſed, and the ſultana was 
obſerved to take great pleaſure in theſe lovely children, 
whieh are a vaſt expence; for there is not a handſome 


9 


girl of that age to be bought under a hundred pounds 
ſterling. They wore little garlands of flowers, and their 
own hair braided, which was all their head - dreſs; but 

their habits were all of gold ſtuffs. Theſe ſerved her cof- 
fee kneeling; brought water when ſhe waſhed, &c. Tis 
a great part of the buſineſs of the older ſlaves to take care 
of theſe young girls, to teach them to embroider, and to 
ſerve them as carefully as if they were children of the fa- 
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' Of the Manufactures, Trade, and Coin of Turky in 
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1 Tarks have very curious and beautiful manu- 
1 factures, The inland trade too, which the pro- 
vinces, towns, and inhabitants carry on with each other, 
and with foreign nations, is very confiderable; though 
it is chiefly through the channel of the Fews and Arme- 
nians.. The Tarks, indeed, convey both by land and wa- 
ter the products of the country, and other goods, from 
one province to another; but not to foreign Chriftian: 
countries: great numbers of Enghib, Dutch, French, 
Italian, and Spainſh ſhips, as well as thoſe of other trad- 
ung nations, repairing in great numbers to the harbours 
in Turi, where: they import their goods, and purchaſe 
choſe of the country They have alſo their envoys and 
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Tue exports from Turiy are ſilks, beautiful carpets, 

ts hair and wool, camels hair, cotton yarn, burdets, 
dimity, waxed linen, ſhagreen ſkins, blue, red, and yel- 
low leather, coffee, rhubarb, turpentine, 
ſaffron, opium, galls, maſtich, emery, Zemnian bole, 
agg 2c. qpy dates, almonds, wine, oil, 
raiſins, mother of pearl, box-wood, wax; &c. 
Great numbers of flaves of both ſexes ate ſold here, alſo 
beautiful young girls, who are bought up, particularly by 
the Feu in Cirtaffia, Georgia, Greece, and other countries; 
their parents and relations readily parting with them, in 
hopes of raiſing their fortune; nor are the girls them- 
ſelves averſe to the transfer. | 
The Englifh Turiy merchants fend thither broad-cloth, 
long-ells, tin, icon, ſugar, watches, ſome bullion, and 
other articles; but of late years, the French have availed 
themſelves of their local advantages, and in a manner en- 

ed the cloth- trade particularly. 

The gold and large ſilver coin of all countries are cur- 

rent in Tur, more eſpecially the croſs dollars of Bur- 


gandy, and the Dutch lion dollars, which they term 
*. r coins of the country are, firſt, thoſe of 


gold ; namely,” the altines, or ducats, which are worth 
about ſeven ſhillings; and the zechinos, worth about nine 
ſhillings. Large ſums are reckoned T purſes ; a purſe 
being one hundred and eight pounds ſix ſhillings and eight 


ce. | | 
ebe ſilver coin conſiſts of the ſolato, worth about two 
ſhillings and two pence farthing; the trip, of the value 
of about eleven pence z the groſb, about three pence; the 
para, worth three afpers ; an aſper is of the value of about 
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Of the Monza, ancientl called the PELOPONNESUS, F 


tis Situation, =o — Rivas, Lakes, . _ and 
Produce. With a Deſcription of all the principal Cities 
and Towns in that Peninſula. 671 344 


HE Morea is a large peninſula on the ſouthern part 

of Greece, to which it is joined by the bh of 
Corinth, which extends between the gulfs of Corinth, 
(by ſome called  Lepanto), and Engia, and in its nar- 
roweſt part is not above four or fave miles over. The 
Morea lies between 36 27, and 38 170 N. latitude; and 
between 21 200, and 24 & E, longitude from London. 
Its greateſt breadth from ſouth to north, or from Cape 
Matigpan to the ſtraits of Lepaxzo, is about one hun- 
dred and fifteen miles, and its greateſt. ength, eaſt and 
weſt, one hundred and twenty: but in many places it is 
nuch narrower and ſhorter, on account of the many 


s, bays, and inlets all round the coaſt. 
Repeated attempts were made, whilſt the Romans wer 
in poſſeſſion of Corinth, under the direction of Julius Cæ- 
ſar, Caligula, and Nero, to open a communication be- 
tween the Jonian and /Egean ſeas, by a navigable cut 
through the iſthmus, but they all miſcarried. * 80 dif- 
<« ficult is it,” ſays Pauſanias for man to force na- 
ture. Dr. Chandler, who was here in the year 1766, 
informs us, that the veſtiges of theſe fruitleſs efforts are 

The gulf of Corinth was reckoned, by the ancients, 
 eighty-five miles long. This country, known in antiquity 

as the PELOPONNESUS,” was the ſeat of arts and 4 
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8 time when the reſt of Europe, 
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t the adjacent ſtates of 
ect excepted, was overſpread with i ance and bar- 
bariſm, impervious to ail the efforts of the hiſtorian. 
_ Its K of Mera is ſaid to be derived 
from Morus, a mulberry - tree, either from its. reſembling 
in its form the mulberry - leaf, ot from the great number 
of mulber trees it produces. eps 


| | | En 

Its chief rivers are the Carbon, ancientiy the Aiphens ; 
the ie 7 the. Paziſus 3, and che Burotas, now. 
called the. 115 bethma. Dr. Chandler deſcribes the. Hiphe- | 
us ag a majęſtic tream, even in ſummer; and in winter it 
is greatly increaſed by torrents ruſhing from the moun- 
tains. the lakes, the moſt celebrated among the an- 


cients was the Stymphalus, famous for the many ravenous 
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{ſource of the river Styx, whoſe water is ſaid to be ſo cold ; 


ſtorax, gums, | poet 


year, from whence the computation 


hinge which reſorted to it; and the Phineus, for being the 
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as to freeze thoſe to death who drink it, and to corrode 
iron and copper, for. which extraordinary qualities the 
s have made it one of the rivers of hell. | 
This peninſulay notwithſtanding its ſmall extent, con- 
tained the kingdom of Sicyon; Argos, and Mycene, Corinth, 
Proper Achaia, Arcadia, and Sparta; and was diſtinguith- 
ed by the ſplendor of its cities, the courage and virtue of 
its ancient inhabitants, and the power of the ſeveral ſtates, 
as well as by the fertility of its ſoil, which produced plenty 
of corn, wine, oil, moſt delicious fruits, and every thing 
that can contribute to the delight, as well as the neceſſa- 
ries of life. Indeed'the middle part, which contained the 
ancient Arcadia, being more mountainous, is not fo fruit- 
ful, and therefore moſt of the inhabitants were formerly 
ſhepherds, the ſoil being more proper for paſture than 
agriculture ; but even in that part there are ſeveral fertile 
valleys, that would produce plentiful-crops were they well 
cultivated. ein {0 8 
The Turks have divided the country into four parts, 
Belvedera, Chiarenxa, Brezzo di Maina, and Sactaria, * 
BELVEDERA, the moſt ſouthern part, contains the an- 
cient Elis and Maſſenia; and has the following places of 
note: | ATT EE: * N 
Coxon, one of the moſt confiderable towns in the 
Morea, is ſituated on the ſouth fide of a gulf to which it 
ives its name, about ſeventeen miles from Cape Gallo. 
t is ſtrong both by nature and art. The Turks diſpoſſeſ- 
ſed the Venetian of this oy in the year 1715 ; and in the 
late war between the Turks and Ruffians, the latter laid 
ſiege to this place; for the defence of which a body of 
Albanian troops was procured, who, after obliging the 
Ruſjians to deſiſt from their attempt, committed ſuch de- 
predations on the effeminate and wretched inhabitants, as 
perhaps greatly exceeded the inſults and oppreſſions which 
they would have endured from the Ruſſian army. Theſe 
banditti reduced the city to an heap of ruins, and when the 
peace was interchanged between the Porte and Empreſs, 
theſe inſolent barbarians refuſed to return to their own 
country, and, in defiarice of all civil authority, continued 
to live at free quarters'upon the inhabitants. © © 
Mopo, the ancient Matbone, is ſeated on the ſouth. 
ern ſhore, oppoſite the iſle of Sapienza, and ſtands on x 
hill which projects into the ſea, at the foot of which is a 
good harbour. It is a ſtrong, rich, and trading city, the 
8 of the governor of the Morea, and a bilhop's 
ee. 1 . 2 op ny Su 
Navarino, the ancient Pylus, ftands on a rifi 
at the foot of which is the harbour, which is ef- 
teemed the beſt and moſt capacious of all the Morea; it 
being —_— 3 thouſand veſſels. wm 
ARCADIA, formerly Cypariſſa, is now a mean place, 
re ne pla * 
LANnGANICO, the ancient Olympia, is ſeated on the ri- 
yer Carbon, or Aipheus, and was once famous for the 
games celebrated on the neighbourin plains every fifth 
time by Olymprads 
took its riſe. In this city was alſo a ſine temple of 1 
ter Olympius, in which was the image of that god, the 
workmanſhip of Phidias, of an. amazing ſize and beauty, 
and eſteemed one of the ſeven wonders of the world. 
Ohmpia preſerved much longer than Delph;, and with leſs 


diminution, the facred property of which it was a ſimilar 


repoſitory. Some images were removed by Tiberius Nero: 


his ſucceſſor Caius Caligula, who honoured Jupiter with 


the familiar appellation of brother, commanded that his 
image ſhould: be tranſported to Rame, but the architects 
declared it was impoſſible without deſtroying the work. 
The goo in the time of Pauſanias retained his original 
ſplendor. The-votive offerings of crowns and chariots, 
and of charioteers, horſes, and oxen, in braſs; the pre- 
ious images of gold, ivory, or amber; and the * 
conſecrated:in the temples, the treaſuries, and other edifi- 
does, could not be viewed without aſtoniſhment. Many 
were the works of Myron, 'Ly/ippus, and the. moſt admired 
artiſts of Grace. There kings and emperors were aſſem 
bled:; and Jupiter towe red in braſs of eoloſſal proportions, 


from 12 to near 30 feet high. It was of ivory and gold, 
the head crowned with olive; in the right hand was a 
ſtatue of Victory, in the loft a flowered ſceptre, compoſed 
of various metals, on which was an eagle. The ſandals 
were of gold, as alſo the veſtment, which was curiouſly 
. Wow emboſſed 
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* emboſſed with lilies and animals. The throne was gold 


inlaid with ebony and ivory, and ſtudded with jewels, in- 
termixed with paintings and exquiſite figures in relievo. It 
was the office of a ſamily deſcended from Phidias, and called 
Phedruntz, or the Poliſhers,” to keep the work bright 
and clean. Whoever peruſes the detail given by Pauſaniat, 
who wrote toward the concluſion of the ſecond 3 of 
the ſtupendous works of art depoſited here, will find his 
imagination inadequate to the conception of the entertain- 
ment which Olympia muſt then have afforded to the con- 
noiſſeur, the hiſtorian, and the antiquary. The compu- 
tation of time hy Olympiads, which began about 400 years 
after the deſtruction of Troy, was uſed until the time of 
Gon/lantine the Great, when a new mode of reckoning by 
indictions (a cycle of fifteen years) was introduced by the 
council of Nice, which had its epocha, January 1, A. D. 
313. About which time the image made by Phidias was 
removed to Conflantinopli, This city is now but a ſmall 
and inconſiderable town. 3 
BIE vYNDRENA, dy the Greeks called Calloſcopium, is ſitu- 
ated on the ſpot where the ancient capital of Elis ſtood. 
The town received its name from the delightful places 
The next divifion, called CHIAR EN Z A, or CLARENZ A, 
contains Achaia, properly ſo called, together with the fol- 
hig places; e * 
CMARENZEzA, or CLARENZA, a pretty good town, 
ſeated at the bottom of a gulf on the weſtern ſhore of the 
Morena; but it ſuffered much in the laſt Venetian war. 
PATRAsS, or PArR Asso, by the Turks called Badra, or 
Balubathra, is ſituated upon a hill at the foot of a high 
mountain, not a mile from the ſea. It has now, as in 
the time of Strabo, only an indifferent road for veſſels. 
This city is —— by a cady, who determines all con- 
troverſies. The Turks, who are about a third part of the 
inhabitants, have fix moſques here, one of which was 
formerly a cathedral church. The eus, who make alſo 
another third part, have four ſynagogues, and a kind of 
policy among themſelves; for they chooſe ancient men or 
elders to decide all the differences that ariſe amongſt them. 
The whole number of Chriſtians, Fews, and Turks, is com- 
puted to amount to about four or five thouſand perſons. It 
is the reſidence of a Greet archbiſhop, and pives name to 
the gulf which runs between the coaſt of the Morea and 
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the iſland of Cephalonia. - The air,” ſays Dr. Chandler, | 
round about overrun with the g 


c is bad, and the country rou | 
& low ſhrub called Glycyrrbiza, or Licorice.” Travels in 
. Greece, p. 277. | | | 

- FThecaſtle of Patras is a ſtrong fortification, which was 
inveſted by the Ruſſians in 1770; but the beſieged maki 

a reſolute defence, on the arrival of Seraſtier baſba of Boſ- 
nia to their relief, the Ruſſians 
malecontents, were driven out of the Morea. See p. 27. 

The currants of Patras are eſteemed the beſt in thoſe 
parts; but there are no great quantities of them. The 
trade of the inhabitants chiefly conſiſts of raw ſilk, made 
jn great quantities in the Morea, 

a * was a city of no mean note in the region of 
Achaia. It had a theatre and temples; one was of Jupi- 
ter, ſtyled Homagyrius, becauſe Agamemnon aſſembled 
there. the principal chieftains of Greece, before the ex. 
pedition to Tay. It was for many ages the ſeat of the 
Athean congreſs. The Turks burnt it in the year 1536, 
and put the inhabitants to the ſword, or carried them away 
into ſlavery. Chandler's Travels to Greece, p. 274. | 

BzaAccio DI Mania; or TARKONIA, eomprehends the 
ancient Arcadia and Laconia, and contains the following 
FF SG =. ve rate 25 a 
- MisiTRA, the ancient SPARTA, is ſituated on the river 
Eurotas, now called Baſilopotomus. It conſiſts of a caſtle, 
the city properly fo called, and below it two large ſub- 
urbs.. T be town and caſtle have each their diſtin& walls. 
Here is a curious fountain, which throws up water from 
three brazen pipes, and near it is a church built out of the 
ruins. of Minerus s temple. There are alſo the remains 
of four magnificent marble buildings: the Perſſan gallery, 
or portico, erected in memory of the victory gained by the 
"Greeks at the battle of Platæa; the temple of Helena the 
temple of Hercules; and that of Nanu. In the town 
ſtands alſo the cathedral; which is g. very noble building. 
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„together with the Grrei is 


er ſays it ſtill retains its ancient name, was built at the 
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| domes, and the pavenient is 4 curious piece of Maſair 
work; This is the ſee of a Greet archbiſhop, who is ſty led 
metropolitan; and has a handſome and commodidus pa- 
lace, in which are lodgings for ten or twelve coloyers, or 
monks, who are dignitaries of the cathedral, Here is alſo 
a convent of nuns, whoſe church, though not ſo large, 
is more beautiful than the cathedral. In one of the ſub- 
urbs is another church, far more magnificent than the two 
already mentioned. The inſide is adorned with very fine 
paintings; the marble of its columns is very beautiful, 
and adorned with the moſt curious workmanſhip, and both 
the portico and the domes are admirable. In the fame 
ſuburb ſtands the fineſt moſque the Turks have at Miſtra; 
it was built out of the ruins of ancient Sparta. The 
domes are extremely noble, and its minorets moſt curiouſly 
wrought. Adjoining to it is the beſt endowed hoſpital 
of any.in Turly ; proviſions are there daily diftribated to 
the poor; extraordinary care is taken of the ſick; and 
Fews, Moors, Turks, and Chriftians are indiſcriminately 
relieved, There are alſo at Mifitra two ham or caravan- 
ſeras for travellers; both of which are fine buildings, par- 
ticularly the new one, where there are chambers for the 
merchants, with ſtables underneath for their horſes and 
other beaſts of burthen. | * 
Dr. Chandler not having viſited Sparta when he was on 
the Morea in the year 17066, although he was twice at no 
Real l d, can be obtained concerning that renowned 
capital. N W 
The city of MAaLves1a, by the modern Greeks called 
Monembaſia, and by the Turks Manetutſche, is ſeated 
on a little iſland, on the eaſtern coaſt of the Marea, near 
the mouth of the gulf of Neqpoli, thirty - nine miles to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Mifitra. - The iſland on which it ſtands is 
not above a piſtol-ſhot from the continent, and is joined 
to it by a handſome ſtone bridge. The town is built at the 
foot of a ſteep rock, on the top of which is a 
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good fortreſs. 
The walls of the city are toward the ſen - ore, and in 
very good repair; thoſe of the fortreſs are yery indifferent; 
but its ſituation renders it in a manner impregnable, there 
being no aſcent to it but by a very dangerous path. It 
has a pretty good harbour, and is the fee of a Greet bi- 


ſhop. nd e | 

| The iſland on which the city is built is planted with fine 
gardens and vineyards, in which is cultivated that excellent 
rape of which is made the wine called Malmſey; but, as 
the ifland is ſmall, it cannot yield a ſufficient quantity of 
it to anſwer the demands of the public ; they have there= 
fore planted, on the oppolite ſhore, a ſpace of ground about 
eight leagues in extent, with vines from the ifland 3 the 
hood e there is alſo generally fold for malmſey, and 
is little inferior to it. 3 
Max is a town, with a diſtri belonging to it, on the 
ſouth part of the iſland. Its inhabitants, and thoſe in the 
neighbourhood, called Mainotti, are the deſcendants of the 
ancient Lacedæmonians, and are ſtill diſtinguiſhed as the 
braveft of all the Greeks. Though their whole military 
force is ſaid not to exceed ten- thouſand men, they have 
never been conquered, nor even rendered tributary to the 
Tarks, Their country is on all ſides ſurrounded with' 
mountains, Their modern name is derived from p4ia, or _ 
madneſs, from their cuſtom of ruſhing upon the enemy 
as if actuated by a phrenzy. FA „ , 
The fourth diſtrict is SACCONIA, or Romania Mi- 
NoR, which contains the ancient cities of Corinth, Sicyun, 
and Argos. ne e © $52.4 

. .CorinTH, called by the Tarks Gerame, but Dr. Chund- 


foot of a very high rock, on which ſtands a caſtle, that Has 
molt beautiful proſpect on every fide. It was anciently 
nificent buildings, 2+ 
tres, monuments, baths, and other works; adorned, with | 
ſtatues by the greateſt: maſters; and beautiful porticos of 
columns, whoſe fingular decorations and elegant capitals 
ave riſe to the appellation of the Corinthian order. But 
ches ſuperb cdifices were demoliſhed, and all this magniſi- 
ce buried in the duſt, Its ancient proſperity aroſe from 

ts ſituation ; the port of Corinth inviting the merchants 
f.Exrape'and of F/iato make it the centre of their com- 
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The roof is ſupported by marble pillars; it bas ſeven | 


4 


merce : the circumnavigation of the Peloponineſus being 


diſtance from it, no new information, of a,claſ- - 


» ; 


one of the fineſt cities of all Greece, and abounded in mag - 
| ſuch as palaces, temples,” amphithea- - 


cy, whilſt the remnant who ſurvived. were carried into 


dieſolation, deſcribes it very feelingly. The city lay 
deſolate until Julias Czſer ſettled there a Roman co- 


found many vaſes of braſs or earth finely emboſſed; the 


furniture and the arts of Corinth. © + || 


made a ſruitleſs attempt on this place in their deſcent on 


its ancient conſequenee. We enquired in vain, ſays 
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| tedious and uncertain to 4 proberb; whilft the cargoes ef 


hips, and, when requiſite, ſmall veſſels, were eaſily con- 
veyed acroſs the iſthmus from ſea to ſea. The Corinthians 
likewiſe held the keys of the peninſula, and were therefore 
enabled to tax the articles of commerce both in thg ingreſs 
and egreſs. The [fhmian games alſo were very benefi- 
cial to this city, from the concourſe of people which-aflem- 
bled at their celebration. The wealth of the citizens was 
immenſe, and their manners diſſolute. In the temple of 
Venus were retained above a thouſand female ſlaves, who 
were conſecrated as courtezans; but amidſt the luxury 
and licentiouſneſs which prevailed many able ſtateſmen 
aroſe. The citadel was one of the horns on Which Philip 
was adviſed to lay hold, in order to ſecure the heifer of the 
 Peloponneſus. After the Romans, by ſubduing the kingdom 
of 
Corinth, on a ple of hoſtility ſcarcely colourable. '''The 
city was ſet on fire, and the inhabitants flain without mer- 


neral, devoted the place to extirpation, leſt the man- 
ners of his countrymen ſhould be effeminated by the 
introduction of a taſte for the polite: arts into Rome. 
Polybius, the hiſtorian, who was preſent at this ſcene of 


Jony, when, in removing the rubbiſh and digging, were 


eagerneſs to purchaſe which, and the prices given forthem, 
rouſed-the:induſtry of the inhabitants. No place remain- 
ed uncxplored, and Rome, it is ſaid, was filled with the 


5 In Egypt fi rſt the infant art appear'd, 8 8 par Foe 
'-- Rude 2 unform'd ; but — g to Greece ſhe ſteer © 
Her proſp tous courſe, fair met the med; 
e, Reaſon, Judgment, lent their powerful aid z . 
p Till all complete the gradual wonder ſhone, ; 
And vanquiſh'd Nature own'd herſelf outdone } - -- 
3 Tess there the;goddefs fi d her bleſs'dabedes, _ 
There reign'd in Cerintb, Athens, Sichen, Rbades z 
Her various votaries various falents crown's, * 
© 2 } > Fer cath alike kev inſpitation own'd tf 
+} - Witneſs thoſemarble-miracles of grace: 
F Thoſe tefts of ſymaietry where flill we trace 
Rd verfe&ion | With reluRant „ 
To theſe the Genius of ſucceeding days 
- > 7, Lobkedaziled/up, end, ds their gloriexſpiead; © | 
1 9 Hides in bis mantle his diminiſh'd head. 
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ee viſtedithie plane Leon after its tafloration. by the 


Romans. He deſcribes it as built at the foot of a lofty 
mountain, riſing near half a mile in height, from the ſum- 
mit of which he ſaw to the north, the mountains of Parnaſ- 


ſus and Helicon ; to the weſt Bæotia and Magarit, and a 
proſpect equally extenſive in other directions; and ¶ beler, 


who aſcended the ſame height, relates, that he enjoyed one || 
of the moſtagreeable ptoſpects which this world can afford. 

To the inhabitants of this City St. Paul addreſſed two | 
epiſtles. The Raman colony was deſtined at length to 
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ſuffer a fate equally ſevere with that of the Greet city. It | | | 
Jt Situation, Extent, Mountains, Rivers, with an Account 


fell by the deſolating hand of Alaric. Corinth, as well as 
the Morea, was yielded to the republic of Venice at the 
concluſion of the war in 1698, but it became ſubject to 
the Turis by the treaty of 1715. 0 3: Fes nr 

The buildings at preſent are not contiguous, but in 
cluſters of balf a dozen, ten, or ſometimes twenty toge- 
ther, but ſeldom; more, with gardens of orange, lemon, 
and cypreſs trees about them. This town has two moſques, 
and is ſtill the ſee of a Greet archbiſhop, who lives in the 


cathedral, which is the only church here. Fhe Ruſſians 


e Merea in 1770. einen 93 

NENA is, à village ſamed for the ancient Nan 
games, celebrated in honour of Hercules. a 
. -SIEYON, now called Bafilica, was once a very conſide- 
Table city, the capital of the aneient kingdom of Sicyona, 

which ſtood upon a hill by the river ¶ſapbus, about eight 
miles to the weſt of Corinth; but is now only a heap of 
_ Argos retains its original name, though ſtripped of all 


Dr. Chandler,'** fot veſtiges of its numerous edifices the 


acedon, had gotten à footing in Greeci, they attacked 7 


ler ann „ 
mn | A Biſhop, without brain or ſenſe, , I 
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 Maſes's trabNation of Da Freſnoy. Author of thing.own puniſhment !; .,, 
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© which it once boaſted,” contending even with Arent in 
*< antiquity; ''and in (favours » conferred by the Gods.“ 
Travels in Greite, N. fitter 
NATrOII D ROMANIA, in Latin Nanpolis, was anciently 
called Nauplia. It ſtands on the top of a ſmall promon- 
tory, not far diſtant from Arges, to which it ſerves as 
a port, being one of the beſt in the Aorta, and is ſecured 
againſt pirates by a little caſtle built on a rock, that de- 
fends the entrance into the harbour; which is ſo narroẽã, 
that only one galley can paſs at a time, though the harbour 
is ſo ſpaeious as to be able to contain a large fleet. As 
the harbour is more ſecure, and has better anchorage than 
any other on the weſt coaſt; the inhabitants carry on a 
conſiderable trade in corn, wine, bil, ſilis, catton, and to- 
bacco. The city is inhabited by Chriſtians, Turks, and 
ews ; and is the ſee of an archbiſnop. It was taken, 
together with the caſtle of Argos, by the Venetian in. the 
year 1686, and in 1770 was attacked by the Raſians; 
ſee p. 23. + wo} © ni be. 
15 Re peninſula, 'which in ancient times formed the 
kingdom of Argos, are ſeveral places which ſtill : retains 
ſome: venerable ruins. Dr. Chandler mentions Tien, 
Epidaurus, where was the famous grove of Eſculamiut, and 
Damala, the latter of which he deferibes as beſet with a 
ſtinking atmoſphere, and the inhabitants of a ſallow com- 
plexion. Auguſt is here generally a month of great mor- 
tality, It is the fee of a biſhop, and noted for being fre- 
quently vacant, the occupier ſeldom long ſurviving his 
| new. dignity. When the people:of this place would de- 
ſcribe a perſon who ſuffers by his on indiſcretion; they 
call him proverbially, the biſſnop of Damala; which 
takes its riſe from: the following iſtory: A certain biſhop, 


ſvho was preſented with ſome fiſhes, offended at their ſize, 
l and being told that ſuch only could be procured; reſol- 

ved himſelf to be preſent at another draught. The boat 
in which he wents was ſurpriſed by a:Barkary corſair, and 


the prelate was Carried into ſlavery, where he was em- 
ployed to grind Wheat, and at the ſame time to rock a 


Ichiſd: in which ſituation he uttered à melancholy ditty, 

l enxpreſſive of his folly and its conſequences: This Dr.“ 
I | Chandler has tranſlated from the modern Greet, in which 

- | language it was compoſed, as follow: 
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_ Deferving fach a recompence, Ke 
With ſmaller fi hes not content 


Tarn, turn the mill, a fit employ, , 1 
| © © © Andlullro Beer the e J. 
He was however fortunate enough,; whilſt chanting his 
lamentation, to be overheard by his maſter, whoſe compaſ- 
fion. was ſo far raiſed, as to cauſe him to appoint the poor 
biſhop to a leſs laborious employment. 
„„ 4 „ 2+ 4 28 1 1 * «IJ C " ' - 2429 * 7 
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Nie nig rematkable Places now in that Country, = 


| F. TNDER the name of Zivadia is at preſent comprized | 


ancient Greece, properly fo called, to which belong- 
ed the little kingdoms of Atarnania, Atulia, Oxolœa, 
Loeris, Phocts, Doris, Epicnemedia, Bævtia, Megaris, and 
Attica. -This'provinee reaches from the Ianian Sta to the 
Arthipelago, and is bounded on the north by Epirus, now 
the ſtrait of Negropont, and by Thefſah, now called Janna; 
on the eaſt by the Archipelago; on the ſouth by the gulf 


| of Egina, or Engria, the iſthmus of Corinth, and the gulf 


of Lepanio; and on the weft by the Jonian Sea and part 
„„ / PEAR RT OT HPO C31. 
It is a pleafant and fruitful country, extending about a 
hundred and thirty miles from the ſouth-eaſt to the north- 
welt, and is for the moſt part mountainous, ' contairiin; 

Mount Oncia, in Bæotia, famous for the paſs of Therniopyle, 
which was not above twenty-five feet broad, and derived 
its name from the warm baths'in its neighbourhood; and 
for Mount Parnaſſus, ſacred to Apollo; With Mount Heli- 


cm and Cynßuron, conſecrated to the IAuſes; all of them 


\** Theatre, the Gymngfum the Temples and Monumems, | eclebrited by the ports, 
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Tue principal rivers of this countty are the Sionapros, 
the ancient fchelout, which ſeparated the Arcananians 
from the Ætollans; the Cephiſſis, that falls into the lake 
of Copa, which it properly forms; and the J/minus, 
which probably ran into the Aſopus, a river that diſcharges 
*felf into the Archipelago, | | 
* following places are at preſent the moſt remark- 
able : | 
-  L8EPANTo the ancient Naupuctus, ſeated on a mountain 
that runs along the ſhore of the gulph of Lepanto, for - 
merly termed the gulph of Corinth. On the ſummit of 
the mountain ſtands a ſmall caſtle. The town is ſur- 
rounded by a fertile country, covered with olive-trees and 
vineyards, corn-ficlds, and plantations of oranges, lemons, 
and citrons. | | 

At the entrance of the gulph of Lepanto, the Venetians, 
in the year 1571, under the command of Don John of 
Auſiria, gained a moſt ſignal victory over the Turkiſh 
fleet. 

CasTR1, the ancient Delphi, or Delphos, is ſituated 
two Turkiſh miles to the north of the gulph of Lepanto, 
and ſtands on a bare mountain. 
famous for its temple and oracle of Apollo, but it is now 
only a poor place, conſiſting of about two hundred 

uſes. A 55 

EtvADIa, the capital of the province to which it gives 
name, is ſituated twenty-two miles to the north of the 
iſthmus of Corinth, and built round a mountain which 
terminates in a peak, on the top of which is an old caſtle. 
The river Hercyna riſes out of the mountain, by the caſtle, 
with ſuch a plentiful ſtream, that it turns a conſiderable 
number of mills in its paſſage through the town. This 
place is large and populous; it is inhabited by many 
rich Tarks, who are here more numerous than the Chriſ- 
tians, and have fine moſques. Ihe Chriſtians have four or 
five old ruinous churches ; it is governed by a vaivode and a 
cady, and carries on a pretty good trade in- woollen-ſtuffs 
and rice. This town, was anciently celebrated for the 
oracle of Tryphoanius, which was in a cave in the hill 
above the town. , 


The lake of Eivadia is five or fix miles to the eaſt of 


the city, on the north fide of a large plain, entirely en- 
compiles with high hills. 
MEecara, anciently the feat of a monarch, and af- 
terwards the capital of a republic, ſo formidable as to be 
able to carry on a war agaiaſt the Athenians, and to plant 
a colony in Sitily, is now a poor village, conſiſting of 
about three or four hundred pitiful cottages, inhabited only 
by Chriſtians, who get their living chiefly by tilling the 
earth, for which they have half the crop, the reſt being 
paid to their Tarkiſh landlords. They alſo make pitch, 
and ſaw boards and planks, out of the pines and firs that 
grow in great-abundance on their neighbouring moun- 
tains. . 15 
SALON A is ſented 
fruitful valley, under an high mountain which riſes to 
the northward, about twelve miles to the north-weſt of 
Livadia. It is defended by a caſtle on the top of the 
rock, and is a biſhopric ſubject to the metroplitan of 
Athens, The number of Chriſtians and Turks are 
about equal, the former having fix churches and the 
Jatter ſeven moſques ; but no Fews are permitted here. 
The trade conſiſts in fome cotton, but chiefly in to- 
bacco. ; 5 ä c 
Arens, now Setines, the ancient capital of Attica, 
excluſive of its power, amazing grandeur, and opulence, 


was highly celebrated for being the nurſery of the moſt 
eminent philoſophers, © ſtateſmen,  orators, and great | 


commanders, It was at firſt governed by kings, then 
by archons, but afterwards fell ſucceſſively under the 
power of the Perſians, Macedonians, and Romans. 
In latter times it came under the dominion of the 


Turks, from whom it was taken by the Venetians. In 
the year 1455 the Tarks retook it. In 1687 the Vene 
tian again recovered it; but in the laſt wars between 
powers, it again fell into the hands of the 


thoſe two 
Turks. | WEE, 
This city, once juſtly celebrated for the magnificence 
of its buildings, has no walls; but the avenues to it be- 


ing ſhut by gates, are a ſufficient ſecurity againſt the : | | 
he houſes 5 ancient, and it 1 7 caſtle of an oval figure. 


cai{airs, which ſometimes frequent the coaſt, 
45 - wh 


: Ven ce 


It was anciently very 


upon a rock in the inmoſt receſs of a 


which it is conveyed over the country: 
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are built cloſe together, and the ſtreets are very narrow. 
The town, which is defended by a citadel, is divided 
into eight quarters. The inhabitants are computed to 
amount to about eight or ten thouſand, three parts of 
whom are Chriſtians, and the reſt Turks; for no Jews 
als permitted to live amongſt them. It is the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, whoſe revenues atnount to four hundted 
thouſand dollars a year. There ate faid to be two hun- 
dred churches and little chapels in and about Athens, 


-fifty-two of which have their peculiar prieſts z the reſt 


are ſeldom uſed, except on the days of their founders, 
and are indeed only little oratories. The catholicon, or 
cathedral, is the beſt kept in repair, and the beſt adorned 
of any of them; but in reality is but a mean building, 


and, in point of magnficence, exceeds very few of the 


ordinary pariſh-churches in England. Here are allo ſe- 
veral convents of monks and nuns z but the Turks have 
only fave, | 
The Acropolis, which is the citadel above-mentioned, 
is ſituated upon the ſummit of a rock, in a very confider- 
able elevation above the circumjacent plains. The top 
of this rock is flat, and about three quarters of a mile in 
circumference, to which there is an almoſt perpendicular 
aſcent on all ſides, except to the — Its figure 
is an oblong ſquare, and it is flanked all round with 4 
tolerable good wall. This fortreſs might be rendered 
almoſt impregnable. Among the antiquities of this 
once ſuperb city, are the remains of the temple of Mi- 
nerva, built of white marble, and encompaſſed with 
forty-ſix fluted columns of the Doric order, forty-two 
feet high, and ſeven. feet and a half in circumference z 
the architrave is adorned with baflo-relievos admirably 
executed, repreſenting the wars of the Athenians. To 
the ſouth-eaſt of the above citadel are ſeventeen beau - 
tiful columns of the Corinthian order, thought to be 
the remains of the emperor Adrian's palace. They are 
of fine white marble, about fifty feet high, including 
the capitals and baſes. Juſt without the city ſtands the 
temple of Theſeus, ſurrounded with fluted columns of the 
Doric order : the portico at the weſt end is adorned with 
the battle of the Centaurs, in baſſo-relievo.;z that at the 
eaſt end appears to be a continuation of the ſame biſtory ; 
and on the outſide of the porticos, in the ſpaces between 
the triglyphs, are repreſented the feats of Theſeus. On 
the ſouth-weft of Athens is a, beautiful ſtructure, com- 
monly called the Lantern of Demoſthenes: this is a 
ſmall round edifice-of white marble, the roof of which 
is ſupported by ſix fluted columns of the Gorinthian 
order, nine feet and an half high: in the ſpace between 
the columns are pannels of marble; and the whole 
is covered with a cupola, carved with the reſemblance 
of ſcales; and on the frieze are beautifully repreſented 
in relievo, the labours of Hercules. Here are alſo 
to be ſeen the temple of the Minds; the remains of 
the theatre of Bacchus z of the magnificent aqueduct 
of the emperor Adrian; of the temples of Jupiter 
Olympus, and Auguſius; and of ſeveral other noble 
ſtructures, | : "x76 6k 
The rivers, Iliſſus and Eridanus, that water the plain 
in which Athens now ſtands, are very ſmall.z the former 
being diverted into ſeveral canals for watering the olive- 
yards, and the latter loſt amidſt the many branches into 
Athens had an- 
ciently three harbours, of which thoſe named Phalareus 
and Munichia lay to the eaſtward, and Pyræus to the 
weſt of a ſmall cape. The latter being an incloſed ſpa- 
cious harbour, with a narrow entrance, is ſtill much re- 
ſorted to, and by the Greeks called Porto Drago, but by 
the Italian Porto Leone, from a pillar there in memory 
of a lion which was carried from thence to Venice. 
LErsINA, the ancient Eleuſit, now lies in ruins, and is 
in a manner deſtitute of inhabitants; but the remains of 
the magnificent temple of Ceres ſtill invite travellers to 
viſit this place, there being the ruins of a moſt ſuperb 
ſtructure, all of very fine white marble, adorned with ex- 
cellent carvings and ſtatues. e | 
STIBES, or Stives, the ancient Thebes, diſtinguiſhed 
for its ſumptuous temples, palaces, and other noble ſtruc - 
tures, has at preſent no remains of its ancient grandeur, 
except its being the ſee of a biſhop, Its preſent walls ſeem 


It is 
ſaid 


, 


174 
who appear to be the leaſt part of the inhabitants, have 
two moſques, and the Chriſtians ſeveral churches. 
SECT. VIII. 
Of Jaxx A, the ancient TRESSALY, 


Tis Situation, Extent, Mountains, Rivers, Fertility, and 
| principal Towns. | 


HIS. country is bounded. on the north by Mace- 


donia, on the weſt by Eprius, on the ſouth by 


Livadia, and on the eaſt by the Ægean Sea, and the gulph 
of Salonjca, extending about an hundred miles where 
longeſt, from eaſt to weſt, and its greateſt breadth from 
north to ſouth, is ninety. 

Among its once celebrated twenty-four mountains, the 
moſt remarkable is Olympus, now called Lacha, which, 
from its uncommon height, was celebrated by the an- 
cients as the reſidence of the gods; for they ſuppoſed it 
to reach up to heaven, though it is not much above an 
Engliſh mile in perpendicular height. Mount QO/fa, to- 
gether with Nephele, was, according to the fabulous ac- 
counts of antiquity, inhabited by the Centaurs whom 
Hercules flew or drove out. Here alſo are ſituated the 
plains of Phar/alia, and between the mountains Olympus, 
Pelion, and Offa, is the delightful valley of Tempe, which 
was ſo adorned with the gifts of nature, and fo delightful- 
ly watered by the gently winding ſtreams of the tranſpa- 
rent Peneus, now the Salampria, that it was eſteemed the 
garden of the muſes. 

The principal rivers in Theſſaly are the Salambria, or 
Selampria, the Peneus of the ancients. It ſprings from 
the mountains that divide Epirus from. Theſſaly, runs 
acroſs the latter from the eaſt to weſt, and having watered 


the cities of Janna and Lariſſa, diſcharges itſelf into the | 


gulph of Salonichi. Beſides this, there is no other river 
worthy of notice but the Agriomela, called by the ancients 
the Sperchius, which ſprings from mount Pindus, now 


Mexzovo, runs eaſtward through Theſſaly, and falls into 


the gulph of Zeyton. £4431 = 

This country, in its amazing fertility, ſeems to exceed 
all other parts of Greece,, It produces citrons, oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, grapes of uncommon ſweetneſs, 
excellent figs and melons, almonds, olives, - cheſnuts, 


cotton, and all ſorts of grain. It was anciently famous 


for its breed of cattle and horſes, from which, and the 


extraordinary ſkill of the Theſſalians in horſemanſhip, 
the fable of the Centaurs is ſuppoſed to have taken its 
riſe. | „ 

The moſt remarkable towns in this country are, 
LARISSsO, or Larso, by the Turks called Jengiſbar, 
the capital. It ſtands on the river Peneus, in a hilly 
and delightful part of the country, and is ſeated on a 
riſing ground, with a large plain on the ſouth, and mount 
Olympus on the north. Over the river is an handſome 
ſtone bridge of nine arches ; but the town has loſt much 
of its ancient grandeur, though it is ſt ill one of the moſt 
powerful cities in Greece. It is the ſee of a Greet arch- 
biſhop, and yet the Chriftians are ſaid to have but one 
church here. There are above two hundred Jetoiſb fa- 
milies, moſt of them very rich, and a conſiderable trade is 
carried on, particularly in leather. 


Tonk Novo is a ſpacious and plea ö 
eighteen Greek churches, and three Turſiſb mo 


cs, 


Fhe preſent biſhop is under the archbiſhop of Zarifa. 


JaxxA, or JANNINA, from which the country re- 


ceives its name, is ſeated in alittle iſland formed by the river 
 {} fants of the holy mountain, are ſo far from being a ſet 


Peneus. It is inhabited by rich Greet merchants. 
ZExToOn ſtands on the bay of the ſame name, fifty-miles 
to the ſouth of 22 and was formerly defended by two 
large caſtles. 
plais, which abounds with corn-fields, kitchen-gardens, 
and orchards ; and is ſurrounded: by ſeveral villages, which 
rogether with the many windings of the river Agriomela, 
afford a moſt delightful proſpect. The city is inhabited 
both by Chriſtians and Turist. 
ARMIRA, a town on the gulph of the ſame 


name, 
thought to be the Zretria of the ancients. | | 


ſant city, in which 2 | 


the city is a beautiful and fertile 


* 
9 
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faid to contain three or four thouſand fouls. The Turks, | 
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Of MACRDON IA. 


* A 
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Its Situation, Climate, Soil, Gulphs,, Rivers and Mount 
tains ; with a particular Deſcription of MounT ArHos 
and its Inhabitants, and of the principal Towns in Mack- 
DONIA 3 particularly SALONICHT, the ancient 'T HESSA- 


LONICA, and PHILIPPI.' 


| ACEDONTIA is of a very irregular figurti s 

. bounded: on the north by Servia and Bulgaria, on 
the [eaſt by the Archipelago and Romania, on the ſouth 
by dy, dia Efirus, and on the weft by Albania. 

Its fituation is adyantageous, and the air clear, ſharp, 
and wholſome. The ſoil is for the moſt part fertile, 
particularly on the maritime coaſts, which abound in 
corn, wine, oil, and whatever can be defired for uſe and 
pleaſure ;' but in the inland part are ſeveral uninhabited 
waſtes. It had formerly mines of almoſt all kinds of 
metals, particularly gold. Here is great plenty of wood, 
and all kinds of timber; and its many fine bays are of 
great advantage totrade. The moſt remarkable of theſe 
are the Conteſſa, or the Sinus Strymonicus, Monte Santa, 
or the Sinus Singiticus, and the Salonichi, or the Sinus 
Thermaus. . 

The principal rivers are the Platamone, the ancient 
Aliaemon, which runs into the bay of Salanichi; the 
Viſtriza, the ancient Erigon, which runs into the Vardar; 
the ancient Axius, the greateſt river in all Macedonia; 
and the Strymon, which riſes in Romania, or Thrace, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the gulph of Conteſſa. 

Among the many large mountains in this country is the 
chain of the Scardi, which traverſes the northern part of 
it. Pangeus, formerly famed for its rich gold and ſilver 
mines. The mountain of Hæmus joins the Scardi, 
ſeparating this country from Romania. Mount Athes is 
one of the moſt celebrated mountains in the whole 
world, and therefore deſerves a particular deſcription, 
2775 we ſhall give from that accurate geographer Dr. 

ing. | 

Alan Athes, commonly called Manta Santo, lies on 
a peninſula which extends into the Ægean Sea, and is in- 
deed a chain of mountains, reaching the whole length of 
the peninſula, ſeven Turkiþ miles in length, and three 
in breadth : but it is only a ſingle mountain that is pro- 
perly called Abos. Its uncommon height appears from 
the accounts of Pliny and Plutarch, who affirm, that 
when the ſun is at the ſummer ſolſtice, probably a little 
before its ſetting, the mountain caſts its adow as far as 
the market-place of Myrrbina, in the iſle of Lemnot, 
which, in the beſt maps, is fifty-five Italian miles diſtant, 
whence the height of Mount Athos may be inferred to be 
about eleven ſtadia. i | | 
| It is evident from Ælian, that anciently the mountain 
in general, and particularly the ſummit, was accounted 
very healthy, and conducive to long life; whence the 
inhabitants were called Macrobii, or long-lived. We 
are farther informed by Philgſiratus, in the life of Apol- 
lonius, that numbers of philoſophers uſed to retire to 
this mountain for the better contemplation of the hea- 
vens and of nature; and after their example, the monks 


- 


doubtleſs built their cells. | 
On it are twenty-two. convents, beſides a great number 
of cells and grottos, with the habitations of 0 144 than 
fix thouſand monks and hermits; though the proper 
hermits, who live in grottos, are not above twenty: 
the other monks are anchorites, or ſuch as live in cells. 
[Theſe Greek monks, who call themſelves the inhabi= 


of ſlothful people, that beſides their daily offices of re- 
ligion, they cultivate the olive and vineyards, are car- 

penters, maſons, ſtone - cutters, cloth- workers, taylors, 
&c. They alſo live a very auſtere life; their uſual food, 
inſtead of fleſh, being vegetables, dried olives, figs, and 

other fruit, onions, cheeſe, and on certain days, Lent ' 
excepted, fiſh, Their faſts are many and ſevere, which, 
with the healthſulneſs of the air, renders longevity ſo 
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; 


common there, that many of them live above an hundred 


In 
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In every convent are two or three ſtudying monks; Who 
are exempted from labour, but uſe exemplary diligence 
among the many writings to be found in their libraries; 
theſe are highly eſteemed for the orthodoxy of their doc- 
trines, and the ſanctity of their lives; and here it is that 
the Greeks chiefly learn their divinity. Theſe convents 
and churches have bells, which are no where elſe allow- 
ed the Greeks; and are alſo ſurrounded. with high and 
ſtrong walls, planted with cannon, as a ſecurity from any 
ſurprize from the corſairs. Cond R 


Beſides churches and monaſteries, the mountain has 
alſo a town called Karies, inhabited by monks, and the 
reſidence of a Turkiſh aga, who commands here in the 
name of the boſtangi baſha, to defend the place againſt 
the corſairs, it being under the protection of the baſha, 
to whom it annually pays twelve thouſand dollars; and 
near as much more is paid at Salonichi for the uſe of 
the ſultan. This heavy tribute is diſcharged. by alms, 
and the liberal contributions of Ruſſia, and the princes, 
of Walachia and Moldavia. In this town, a market is 
held every Saturday. among the monks and, anchorites, 
which laſt bring hither knives and little pictures of 
ſaints, and with the money they thus earn; they pur- 
chaſe bread; but the monks carry them about every 
where, and reccive alms for them. No fowls or cattle 
are kept by the inhabitants of this mountain; but gra- 
giers on paying a conſideration are allowed to fatten 
their cattle there, On this chain of hills formerly ſtood 
fve cities. ew | ebnet 

The principal towns of Macedonia are Salonichi, the 
ancient Theſſalonica, a celebrated trading city in the bay 
of the ſame name, and at preſent the moſt conſiderable 
city in Macedonia. It was once called Haha, and Ther- 
ma: but Caſſander rebuilt it, and in honour of his wife 
Theſſalonica, the ſiſter of Alexander the Greatz gave it 
her name. To its admirable ſituation for trade, is pro- 
pably owing the regard which the: ſeveral, conquerors 
of Macedonia have ſhewn it. The advantages derived 
from it, are ſuch as are ſcarcely to be met with elſewhere 
and as it attracted the encomiums of the ancients, ſo it has 
the admiration of the moderns, |  *' 1c 

This city; which is fituated in twelve degrees twenty- 
three minutes 'caft longitude from London, and in forty 
degrees fotty minutes latitude, is. one hundred and ſixty 
* to the north-weſt of the iſthmus of Corinth, and 
ſtands partly on a hill, and partly on its declivity. In ite 
neighbourhood runs the river "Partas, which abounds 
with fiſh, and its banks are adorned, with beautiful trees. 
The city is ſaid te be teri miles in, compals ;; its walls 
are flanked with ſeveral towers, — it is defended by 
three caſtles: the © firſt, Which is the ſmalleſt, ſtands 
where people land from the ſea, at ſome diſtance from 
the walls, and is furniſhed with twenty. pieces of ofd- 
nance: The two others are within ſight of the ſea, on 
the higheſt parts of the wall, and are provided with 
. forty heavy cannon. On the land- ſide is a fortrefs which 
commands the city, it being ſeated on a hill, at the foot 
of which is a large ſuburb encompaſſed by its own 
walls; but yet contiguous to the town... It is extreme- 
ly - populous; but moſt of thoſe houſes in the plain 
are low, and hardly ſufficient for the great number of 
Fews who inhabit them; nor are they leſs, inconvenient, 
on account of the offenſive ſmell cauſed by the narrow- 
neſs of the ſtreets. Ir this city a great quantity of ſilk, 
wool,\ leather of all forts, wax, powder, grain, cotton, 


and iron, are continually worked. The trade is chiefly | 15 


managed by the Fews, who have the monopoly of the; 
manufactures of all the ſtuffs made for the uſe of 
the janizaries. The Fews have thirty-ſix large ſyna- 
ogues here, beſides ſeveral ſmall ones; and two col- 
fegen to which youth flock from all parts to ſtudy. 
Tune Greeks have thirty churches, and the Turks forty- 
eight moſques, among which is one that was formerly a 
Chriſtian church, dedicated to St. Demetrius. This is 
diſtinguiſhed by its beauty and magnificence, it conſiſt- 
ing of one church built over another, and having in it 
above a thouſand columns of marble, jaſper, and porphy- 


ry. Among other ſtately remains of the ancient gran- 


deur of this city are triumphal arches, one of which is 
almoſt entire, erected in honour of the emperor An- 
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tique fragments: with inſcriptions. Numbers of coins 
are alſo, found here. Bom ti 0 f 161 10 $3 144 
Tunis city is the reſidence of à Turi ib baſha, and 
ikewiſe of ; ac Greet archbiſhop; Who has eight ſuff;a- 

ans under him. The Chtiftians were formerly fo con- 
Gerable, that St. Paul addteſſéd two of his epiſtles to 
them. In the year 1313, the city was, fol to the Vene- 
tians; but they were diſpoſſeſſed of it about eight 
years after by Amurath III. 2426] Tot 
Pm, now an, incomſiderable village, feventy miles 
to the north-eaſt of Salnichi, ſtood on a hill betwixt the 
rivers, Neſſus and Strymon, on the: borders of Thrace, 
to which in its moſt ancient times it belonged. It was 
at firſt called Crenides, or Spring- tun; from the many 
ſprings iſſuing fron the. hill on which it ſtood; aſter- 
wards Daſos or Thaſus, from the Thaſi who built it; 
and laſtly Philippi, from Philip of Macedon, who, after 
reducing it, rehuilt it with confiderable improvements, 
and . from, .thencefarward -it blonged to Macedonia. 
Near this place Brutus and Caſſius were (defeated by 
Odtavius and Mark Hnton). Under Julius Cæſar and 
Auguſtus it was a Roman colony. Here the apoſtle Paul 
preached; he alſo wrote one of his Epittles to the Chriſtians 
of this city. | nee 
On appraaching theplace-you firſt ſee the caſtle ſeated 
on the nill;, it. is very large, and its walls almoſt en- 
tire. On the ſeveral hills that ſurround the caftle ſtand 
ſeveral other fortreſſes, which have a communication 
with it, encompaſſed by large walls that extend into 
the plain. Within the plate are heaps of free-ſtone, 
and pieces of marble, but no footſteps of any buildings. 
Farther up you ſee a great number of edifices half de- 
moliſhed. It is * perceived that there were here 
magnificent temples built of white marble, and noble 
palaces, the broken remains of which give the beholder 
the higheſt idea of the beauty of the ancient architec- 
ture» There are, however, only a few houſes near the 
ruins of this celebrated city; and) its inhabitants conſiſt 
of a ſmall number of poor Greets, notwithſtanding 
which ie is the reſidence of a Grecian | biſhop, who ſtiles 
bimſelf metropolitan of Philippi and Drama. 
Be is a ſmall town twenty miles diſtant from 
the: ruins of Philippi, and gives name to the gulph into 
which, the river Strymon runs. | 


- 


(18 nne 


 CavaALLa is ſituated alfo on the fame gulph between 
Conteſſa and Philippi. Its caſtle is ſtill entire; but what 
appears more . remarkable is, there being ſtill in the 
neighbouring mountains long and thick walls, and ſeve- 
ral fortifications, which were probably built for the de- 
fence of the city. The walls extend to the top of the 
higheſt mountains, and ſeem to have been deſigned for 
ſhutting up the paſſes. There are at Cavalla the rea 
mains of an aqueduct, with a double row of arches, one 
over the other, which ſerved to convey water into the 
city-and caſtle, This place has ſome trade, and alſo 
gives its name to the gulph, which is ſometimes called 
the gulph of Cauallaag. n | 
EMBoL1, the ancient Anpbipolis, is ſeated upon the 
river Strymon, about ſix miles above its mouth, and 
was once famous as an, Athenian colony; but is now a 
very inconſidetable place. 
IR LIE, a town ſituated among 
glitter like ſilver, an 
and minerals. 


gx T. x. 
Of Romania, by the Turks called RumiLt. 


0 hizh mountains; which 
d beſides talc, abound alſo in metals 
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Its Name, Situation, Mountains, Rivers, and Climate; 


with an Account of the principal Towns, and a particulur 
Deſcription of ADRIANOPLE, e | 

| HIS country, which received the name of Roma- 

nia either from the Romans, or from New Rome, 


or Conflantinople, the ſeat of the eaſtern part of the 
Roman empire, is the ancient Thrace, ſo often mention- 


ed by the Greet and Roman hiſtorians. It is a ſpaci- 


ous country, bounded. oh the north by mount Hæmus; 
on the eaſt by the Black-Sea, the Helleſpont, and Pro- 


[ponits, or Sea of Marmora; on the ſouth by the A.- 


chipelago; and on the weſt by Macedonia, and the river 


tonius, and without the City are a great number of an- 


; 1 
1 * * . 4 


E | 


1. 
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1. is fitwated: between the, forty-firſt and fortyathite 
| of latitude; and its utmoſt extent from the ſoilth='1 
to the notth-weſtz chat is from the city of Conffen- 


dred and eighty miles, and its breadth from north to ſouth 
ane hundred and thirty. As this province contains the ſeat 
of the Ottoman empire, ſo it may be ſaid to be the life of it. 
Ie country is moſtly level, though interſperſed with 
ſome large and remarkable mountains, the con- 
fiderable of which is mount Hemm, which on the north 
ſeparates Ruxuli from Bulgaria, The next in magnitude 
is. Rhedepe, celebrated by the ancient poets for the 
cataſtrophe of Orpheus: Mount Pangæus ſeparates this 
country from Macedonia, and Orbelus lies at no great 
diſtance from the river Nefns. Hamas and Rhod 


tinople to the extremity of Afacedowe, is about ewo hun- . 
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their diwerſion, or amuſe themſelves with drinking coffee 
or ſherbets which are cried about as oranges 1 apples 
ate in our play. houſes. Moſt of the rich tradeſmen here, 
re eros,” Near it is the Sberſel, a nattow ſtreet a mile 
in length, covered on the top with boards to keep. out 
the rain, that merchants may meet conveniently in all. 
westhers. The Beſſfen near it is another exchange, 
built upon pillars, Where al forts of horſe-furniture is 
| fol, and is ſeen every where glittering with gold, rich 
+ = wear and jewels, eſpecially when the court is 
there. 
N The moſque of Sultan Selim I. is a building wel 
Worth the curioſity of a traveller. It is advantageouſly 
ſituated in the midſt of the eity, and in the higheſt part 
of it, whence it is ſeen on every fide to great advantage. 


are two long ridges of mountains, that extend fro mthe 
frontiers of * to the Black Ss. 94 

The rivers worthy of notice are, the Marita, called by 
the ancients the Hebrus, whick riſes im mount Hæmus, 
and traverſing Romania, falls into the Agean Seu, the 
Caraſu, Metro, or Neſſus, which riſes in mount Rhodope, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the gean Sea; and the Strymon, 
which riſes in mount Pangeus, and alſo falls into the 
Mgean Sea. , , 

The territories ſituated the mountains are cold 
and barren; but thoſe. nearer 'the | ſea are pleaſant and 
fertile, producing all kinds of grain, and other necefſa- 
ries ; particularly rice, which grows there in great plenty, 
and is remarkably good. 75 

The country was. anciently divided into many inde- 
pendent kingdoms ; but the preſent inhabitants are Greeks, 
deſcended from the ancient Thracians, with a mixture of 
Turks. It is divided into three ſangiackſhips, and is 
therefore governed by three fangiacks, © 

The ſangiackihip of KIRkKIII lies to the north, near 
mount Hæmus, and contains, among others, the following 

BA$SART$SHICK, a conſiderable town feated on the 
river Maritz, into which falls at this place another ſtream, 
which runs round the town. It is delightfully ſituated, 
and univerfally well- built: the ſtreets are broad and clean, 
and its inhabitants carty on a great trade,  * © 

P ity, firſt founded by 


: 


"HILIPPOPOLL, 2 very 4 — ci 
Philip, the father of Alanandur the Great, from whom it 
received its name, is ſtill a pretty large town, It is built 
on three little hills, which in a manner join. Upon one 
of theſe hills ſtands a quadrangular tower, which was 
once a fortification, but at preſent is only uſed for a watch- 
tower. The Marita, which begins here to be navi- 

able, ſeparates the town from the lower ſuburb, which 
is joined to the t by a good wooden bridge. There 
are here about an hundred and twenty Fetwr/b families; 


but moſt of the citizens are Greets, who have fix churches, | 


and it is the reſidence of a Greek archbiſhop. 


MusTAPHA Basna KlurERI, a town which takes | 


its name from a very beautiful bridge erected there over 
the Maritz, by Maſlapha Baſba. This bridge conſifls of 
twenty arches, all of free-ſtone, and is ſaid to have coſt 
tout hundred purſes, or two hundred thouſand rixdollars. 

The ſangiackſhip of Byz14 extends from the foot of 
mount Hemus to the ſea of Marmora, and contains the 
following places: 

ADRIANOPLE, called by the Turks Exrene, takes its 
name from Adrian, who founded or reſtored it. In the 
year 1360 ſultan Amurath I, took it from the Chri/tians, 
ſom which time it became the _ " the gf . i 

rors, till they took Conflantineple. It is of a circular 
ere urroundzd with a l 403 towers, and is faid to 
be eight miles in compaſs. Tt has good houſes, but 
narrow and unequal ſtreets. The ſeraglio ſtands in a 
moſt delightful fituation, the country all round being 
very beautiful; but the air is bad, and the river Maritæ, 
on which it is fituated, being dried up every ſummer, 
greatly contributes to render it unwholſome: but during 
the reſt of the year it is a very pleaſant ſtreams over which 
are two noble bridges. The bazar, or exchange, founded 
by Al Boſha, extends half a mile in length; the roof is 
arched, and kept extremely neat. It holds three hun- 
dred and ſixty-five ſhops, furniſhed with all forts of 


rich goods, which are expoſed to ſale in the ſame man- 


ner as in Exeter Exchange, in London. The pave- 
ment is kept remarkably neat, and the ſhops as clean as 
if juſt painted. Idle people of all forts walk here for | 


weſt 


The firſt court has four gates, and the innermoſt three. 
They are both of them ſurrounded with cloiſters, with 
murble eolumns of the Zonic order, finely poliſhed, and 
of very Ryely colours. The whole pavement is of white 
marble, and the roof of the cloiſters divided into ſeveral 
cupolas, and domes, headed with gilt balls on the top. 
In the midſt of each court are fountains of white marble 
and before the great gate of the moſque is a portico, with 
columns of green marble, and five gates. The moſque 
is covered by one prodigious dome of a vaſt height. 
The lady Worth, ontague, who has given the only. 
intelligible and conſiſtent deſcription of this moſque, and 
| was perhaps the only Chriſtian that ever entered it, ſays, 
ſhe thought it the nobleſt building ſhe ever ſaw. On 
the inſide it has two rows of galleries, ſupported b 
columns of red and white marble, with marble balluſ- 
trades; the pavement is alſo marble, covered with Per- 
ian carpets. The walls are encruſted with Japan china, 
in flowers of the moſt lively colours. In the middle of 
this ſtructure hangs a vaſt lamp of ſilver gilt, and about 
two thouſand of a ſmaller fize, which muſt have a glo- 
rious effect when all are lighted, Under the large lamp 
is a great pulpit of carved wood gilt, and juſt by it 2 
fountain to waſh, In one corner is a little gallery en- 
'cloſed with gilded lattices for the ſultan; and at the, 
upper end is a large niche, very like an altar, . raiſed 
two ſteps, and covered with gold 'brocade. Before. it 
Rand two filver gilt candleſticks the height of a man, 
and in them were wax candles as thick as a man's waiſt. 
The outfide of the moſque is adorned with towers of 
a prodigious height, gilt on the top, from whence the 
imaums call the people to prayers, To each of theſe 
towers there is but one door, which leads to three dif- 
ferent ſtair-caſes, riſing to three different ſtories of 
the tower, in fach a manner that the prieſts may aſcend, 
rounding, and deſcend without meeting each other; A | 
contrivance very mueh admired. | 5 
Behind the moſque is another exchange ſull of ſhops, 
where poor artificets are lodged gratis. | 
There are ſome other moſques built much after the 
fame manner, but not comparable in point of magnifi- 
' cence, to that juſt deſcribed. | | 
|  -SELIVREA, the ancient Selimbria, is a celebrated port on 
the ſea of Marmara. It has an old ruinous caſtle, which 
ſtands on an eminence, and was formerly very ſtrong. 
The town is neatly built, and has a bridge of thirty-two 
arches. In the ſuburbs is an imperial granary, into 
which the corn of the province is brought. Here is a 
famous ancient Greek church; but it is an ill built edi- 
fice, ſet out with the ſame ſort of ornaments as the No- 
miſb churches, but theſe are leſs rich. They here pre- 
tend to ſhew a picture of the Virgin Mary, drawn by 
the hand of St, Zuke, very little to the credit of his 
painting; but no picture is more famous for its miracles. 
The Greeks have indeed a monſtrous taſte in their paint- 
gs, which, for more finery, are always done upon a 
gold ground; and they have no notion of either ſhape or 
proportion. This town is the ſer of a biſhop, _. 
HerACLEa, anciently Perintheus, was formerly a 
large city, though now it is but a mean place. It has a 
harbour, and is the refidence of an archbiſh 
Kaare are abundance of fragments of ſtatues, entablatures, 
columns, and the remains of an amphitheatre built in the 
time of the emperor Severus. sm. | 
RoposTo is a large and popylous trading town, 
on the ſea of Marmora. It is ſituated upon the br 


i 
; 


lying 
ow of 


a hill, at the bottom of a bay, and makes a handſome 
appearance towards the ſea, * | 
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BELGRADE, a village near Conflantineyle, ſituated in the 
midſt of a wood, conſiſting chiefly of fruit-trees, watered 
by a great number of fountains, famous for the excellence 
of their water, and divided into many ſhady walks within 
view of the Black Sea, from whence a cool breeze perpe- 
tually ariſes, that makes the inhabitants inſenſible of the 
heat of ſummer. The village is only inhabited by the 
richeſt among the Chriſtians. N 

We might here give a deſcription of Conſtantinople, which 
is ſituated in this ſangiackſhip ; but, as we ſhall be ſome- 
what copious in our account of that ſeat of empire, we 
chooſe to appropriate the next ſection to that purpoſe. 

The third ſangiackſhip is that of Gallipoli, which 
_— from Mount Rhodope to the Archipelago. To it 

longs 

T4 JANOPOLIS, anciently called Zernis, but being re- 
Paired and beautified by the emperor Trajan, about the 
end of the fiſt century, was called by his name. It is 
ſtill the ſee of a biſhop, though the town is but ſmall, 
and vety thinly peopled. 7 

DEMArica, a town on the Marita, the reſidence of a 
Greek biſhop. Here Charles XII. king of Sweden, ſpent 
ſome time in the year 1713. 

The BRACIAN CHERSONESUS, which is in this diviſion, 
is a peninſula waſhed on the eaſtward by the ſea of Mar- 
mora and the 'Helleſpont, on the ſouth by the Archipelago, 
on the weſtward by a gulph into which falls the ſmall 
river of Melas, and on the north it is joined to the con- 
tinent by a tract of land, the breadth of which was 
reckoned by the ancients to be about thirty-ſeven ſtadia. 
It formerly contained eleven towns, but at preſent the 
following are the principal : 17 by 1 

* GALL1PoL1, the ancient Callipolis, was built by Callias, 
prince of the Athenians, from whom it received its name, 
and is ſtill a large town, ſituated on the celebrated 
Rrait by the ancients called the Helleſpont, which divides 
Europe from Ala. This town is ſaid to contain ten thou- 
ſand Turks, three thouſand five hundred Greeks, and not 
quite ſo many Jews. The inhabitants are famed for 
making excellent arrows. The Bazar is a handſome 
building, with ſeveral domes covered with lead. The 
town has no walls, and is only defended by a caſtle and 
an old tower. 

At the entrance of this ſtrait, next the Archipelago, 
are the celebrated Dardanells, two caſtles which command 
the whole ſtrait, and are the key of Conſtantinople. 
One of them ſtands in Eurape, on the moſt ſouthern 
point of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, where the ſtraits 
begin, and the other oppoſite to it in Ha. That in 
Europe only conſiſts of one round tower, with ſome out- 
works; cloſe to which ſtands a village. Both theſe caſtles 
were built by Mabomet II. in 1452; but, in the year 
1656, the Venetian fleet forced their way through, and 
drove the Turſtiſb fleet aſhore, On a rock in the middle 
of this ſtrait ſtands a tower, on which the Tarks have 
ſome ſmall cannon ; this ſerves the mariners as a mark to 
ſteer by, and is only uſed by the Turks as a watch- 
tower. Since I have ſeen this ſtrait, ſays the in- 
« genious lady Wortley Montague, I ſee nothing impro- 
«© bable in the adventure of Leonidas, or very wonderful 
* in the bridge of boats of Xerxes. Tis ſo narrow, tis 
« not ſurpriſing a young lover ſhould attempt to ſwim, 
& or an ambitious king try to paſs his army. over it. 
« But then tis ſo ſubject to ſtorms, tis no wonder the 
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f the Names and Situation of CONSTANTINOPLE ; witha 
conciſe Hiſtory of that "oj : its agreeable Climate, and a 
Defſeriptien of its principal buildings. ESE 


HE eity of Conſtantinople, the ancient Byzantium, 

] by the Turks called 1ftambol, the capital of the 
urkiſh empire, is ſituated on the moſt eaſtern part of 
Romania, on a neck of land which projects towards Na- 
telia, from which it is ſeparated by a ſttait about a 
mile broad. It ſtands in the forty- firſt degree of latitude, 
and the twenty- eighth degree forty minutes eaſt longitude 


<< lover periſhed, and the bridge was broken.“ TR 


c a 
Oo? Se Narr 2 6 17 
felicity, The appellation of Porte is ſaid to be derive” 
from the large and magniſicent port or gate built. by Ma- 
homet IT. at the principal entrance of the ſeraglio, or im- 
perial palace, N e f 
The ancient Byzantium was built by Pauſanias, king 
of Sparta, but afterwards becoming ſubje& to the Ro- 
mans, it was demoliſhed by the emperor Severus, in or- 
der to puniſh the oppoſition of the inhabitants. It was, 
however, afterwards rebuilt by Con/tantine the Great, who 
called it New Rome, and removed the ſeat of the emplte 
thither, A. D. 328. He afterwards called it Cogſtanti na- 
ple, from his own name, , 
This city, after being the capital of the Eaſtetn empire 
almoſt three hundred years, was firſt beſieged in the reign 
of the emperor Phocias by Cbexroes, king of Perſia, whs 
blocked it up for eight years together, till it was delivered 
by Heraclius, in the year 611, who on this account ob- 
tained the empire. 
In 672. it was beſieged in the reign of the emperor 
 Canſlantine Pogonates by Yeſid, the ſon of Moavia, the 
firſt caliph of the family of the Ommiades; when the 
' Greek emperor was ſo preſſed, as to be almoſt reduced to 
deſpair; for while the Saracen army lay before it on the 
land fide, they blocked it up with a prodigious fleet a 
ſea. But Callinicus, a famous engineer, invented a 1160 
of wild- fire, that would burn under water, and by this 
means is ſaid to have deſtroyed the whole fleet. 
In 717 this city was again beſieged by Moflemah, the 
brother of Solyman ; but was relieved by Les the Jaurian, 
who cauſed the emperor to be ſhaven and confined in a 
cloiſter, and then ſeated himſelf on the throne. 
In 780 Haroun Alraſchid, ſon of the caliph Matradi, 
inveſted Conſtantinople with a prodigious army, when 
the Greet empire being governed by Irene, as regent to 
her ſon Conflantine VI. ſurnamed Porphyrogenetes, he was 
ſo hard preſſed, as to be glad to deliver herſelf by a treaty 
in which ſhe promiſed to pay an annual tribute of ſeventy 
thouſand pieces of gold to the caliph, Thus this part of 
the Roman empire became tributary to the Saracens, 
The Greek empire now began to decline, and that of 
the Mahomeatans had greatly increaſed, when cruſades, 
produced by bigotry, began to be formed, under the pre- 
tence of recovering the Holy Land. Theſe cruſaders 
committed the greateſt barbarities in the Eaſtern empire ; 
and in one of theſe expeditions Baldwin earl of Flanders, 
in the year 1204, ſurprized Conſtantinople, notwith- 
ſtanding its being a Chriſtian city, and cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed emperor of the Eaſt ; but dying in leſs 
than a year, he was ſucceeded by his brother Henry, earl 
of Flanders, who held the government ten years; and, 
at his death, Peter Courteney, of that noble family, 
which ſtill ſubſiſts in England, having married his daugh- 
ter, ſucceeded to the throne; but was killed in the ſixth 
year of his reign. His ſon Philip reſigned the empire to 
his brother Robert, who was murdered, after a, reign of 
ſeven years, wben Robert's ſon, Baldwin II. though a 
child, ſucceeded, under the tutelage of Fobn de Brenne, 
' who ſtiled himſelf king of Feruſalem, 
At length, in the year 1232, Batu, grandſon to Gen- 
giſkan, the founder of the Tartar empire, after over- 
running Muſeouy, Poland, Sileſia, Bohemia, and Huna 
gary, advanced through Bulgaria to = 7 Conſlantiuo- 
ple, when the Eaſtern and Weſtern Chriſtians uniting, 
gave bim battle, defeated him, and obliged him to aban- 
don his deſign. 5 | 
In the year 1259, or, according to others, in 1262, 
Michael Paleologus recovered Conſtantinople from Baid- 
win Courteney; from which time it continued in the 
poſſeſſion of the Greek emperors, till the year 145 Sy hen 
: Mahimet, emperar. of the Turks, laid. ſiege to that city 
on the ninth of April, and took it by ſtorm on Tueſday 
the twenty-ninth of May, the ;Gr-e& emperor being, as 
ſome ſay, killed in the breach, or, ;agcording to others, 
trampled. to death by his own ſoldiers in, N 
From. this time it has been the ſeat and capital of the 
Turkiſh empire. | 5 
The climate of Conflantinople Is extremely delightful z 
it would indeed be very hot in ſummer, were it not cool- 
ed by a breege which blows every afternoon, from the 
mouth of the port; and in winter the ait is ſo moderate, 


f 


from London; and is alſo called the ſublime Porte, the 


ſublime ſultanian Porte, the Port of juſtice, majeſty, and 
45 


that lady Hartley . in ans of her letters, men- 
a 9 14 „ elt Mi nd tions 
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tions her being writing it on the fourth of 2 with 
the windows open, enjoying the warm ſun-ſhine, and her 
chamber ſet out with carnations, toſes, and jonquils, freſh 
rom her garden, while her friends in England were 
freezing at a ſea-coal fie. 
The city is of a triangulat figure, and has the moſt 
agreeable and moſt advantageous ſituation in the world. 
It ſeems as if the canal of the Dardanelli, and that of the 
Black Sea, were made to bring thither the riches of all 
the four quarters of the earth. Thoſe of the Mogul, the 
Indies, China, and the remoteſt parts of the north, come 
by the way of the Black Sea; and by the I bite Sea, or 
ſea of Marmora, come the merchandizes of Arabia, Egypt, 
the coaſt of Africa, the i- Indies, and whatever is 
produced in Europe. e 
To the north of the city lies its harbour, which is both 
convenient and of ſuch extent, that it is ſaid to be able 
to contain a thouſand ſhips, it being formed by an arm 
of the ſtrait which runs north-weſt up into the coun- 
try, and is joined by a river. It is encompaſſed with 
walls, which have twenty-two gates, fix towards the 
Jand, as many along the port, and ten on the ſtrait of 
the ſea of Marmora, anciently called the Propontis : theſe 
ve all landing-places and ftairs. The fortifications, 
owever, are too antique and ruinous to make any tolera- 
e reſiſtance againſt an enemy. | 
The city ſtands, like ancient Rome, on ſeven hills, 
and makes a grand appearance from without, riſing gra- 
dually from the ſhore in the form of an amphitheatre. T he 
unequal heights of the buildings make it ſeem as large 
again as it is, ſhowing an agreeable mixture of gardens, 
2 cypreſs- trees, palaces, moſques, and other pub- 
ic buildings, beautifully riſing one above another; but 
it is not equal within, to the ideas formed of it when 
viewed from the Blatk Sea; for the ſtreets are narrow and 
flippery, running along a. declivity, and moſt of the 
houſes are low, built only of wood and mortar ; but are 
crowded with inhabitants. The fineſt buildings are 
without the city near the harbour. og 
The caſtle of the Seven Towers joins the walls on the 
continent fide to thoſe that lie upon the ſea of Marmora, 
but is only uſed as an honourable priſon. On the outſide 
it has two large figures in white marble, done in baſſo- 
relievo, one of which ſeems to be Endymion, and the 
other Diana coming to viſit him. There are alſo the nine 
muſes, and the horſe Pegaſus, all done by a good hand. 
\ ſquare tower ftands in the ſea, at about two paces from 
the city walls, where it is ſaid Fu/tinian impriſoned his 
brave 'general Beliſarius. ; 
By this tower is a ſpring, for which the Greets have a 
great veneration; and, upon the day of Chriſt's transfi- 
 guration, carry their ſick to it, give them ſome of the 
water, and cover their bodies for ſome time with the 
ſand; by which means they pretend, that ſurpriſing cures 
have been performen. | g 
Near this ſpring ſtands the kioſki, or pleaſure-houſe, of 
the overſeer of the gardens. This is a pavilion juſt with- 
out the walls of the ſeraglio, affording a view of the ſea of 
AHarmora and the Thracian Biſphorus. Beyond this kioſk 
are many cannon planted level with the water, to defend 
the entrance into the port, and the ſeraglio. | 
On paſſing the cannon and doubling the cape, you come 
to two kioſks, built by Sultan Solyman, to take à view of 
the men of war as they Tail out and come in, and todivert 


It cupolas and alcoves, with rich ſophas, and every thing 


tforſo great a prince. At theſe pleaſure-houſes ſome ſmall | 


gallies and faics attend to receive the Grand Seignior and his 
train whenever he pleaſes to divert himſelf on the water. 
The word ſeraglio ſignifies no more than a palace; 
This edifice is of à triangular figure; but is rather a 
collection of palaces and apartments joined together by 
the emperors, as their ſeveral fancies led them, than'one 
fingle building. It is a mile and a half in compaſs, and 
is inclofed by a ſtrong wall that has ſeveral watch- towers; 
on which guard is kept day and night ; and though it 
has many gates, both on the ſea and land- ſide, only that 
towards the Tea is daily uſed, and the reſt never opened 
but upon ſome particular occaſions. The principal gate 
is of marble, and by the Turks called Capi, or the Porte; 
and from hence you enter the fitſf court, in which are the 


himſelf with his women. Both of them are adorned with | 
| js no ornament wanting except that of ſtatues.” 


mint, the infirmary, and other buildings, The ſecond 


«tf 
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court is called the Divan-court, the great council cham- 
ber being there, with the kitchen, the treaſury, and 
ſtables. To the north adjoining to the divan is the ſe- 
aao; properly fo called, through which is a narrow 
paſſage that leads to the audience: chamber, which, is of 
amazing magnificence, partictlarly the throne, Thus 
far ambaſſadots are permitted to come, and no farther 
dare any foreigners approach ; though not a few travellers 
have had the boldneſs to fay, that they have penetrated 
the apartments of the women, and have even deſcribed 
the bedchambers of the ſultan. 1003 1 
The gardens take in a large compaſs of ground full of 
high cypreſs-trees. The buildings are all of white ſtone, 
and have gilded turrets and ſpires, which have a very 
On appearance, and it is ſaid, that the palace of 
no Chriſtian king is half ſo large. It has fix large courts 
all built round, and ſet with trees for the uſe of the ſultan 
and his officers; and on the ladies fide, there are ſaid to 
be as many more, | | ; 
As no credible author can give a juſt deſcription of 
the inner part of the iger ſeraglio, we ſhall here 
give one of a grand vizier, who was killed at Peterwa= 
radin, and which he built to receive his royal bride, the: 
daughter of a late ſultan. This deſcription we ſhall take 
from the letters of the ingenious and learned lady, with 
extracts from which we have already embelliſhed this 
work. © It is ſituated, fays ſhe, on one of the moſt de 


lightful parts of the canal, with a fine wood on the ſide 


of a hill behind it. The extent of it is prodigious : the 
© guardian aſſured me, there are eight hundred rooms in 
it; I will not, however, anſwer for that number, ſince I 
did not count them; but it is certain the number is: 
very large, and the whole adorned with a profuſion of 
© marble, gilding, and the moſt exquiſite painting of 
& fruit and flowers. The windows are all ſaſhed with 
© the fineſt glaſs] brought from England, and here is all 
the expenſive magnificence that you can ſuppoſe in a 
“e palace founded by a vain luxurious young man, with 
© the wealth of a vaſt empire at his command. But 
© no part of it pleaſed me better than the apartments 
& deſtined for the bagnios. There are two built exactly 
* in the ſame manner, anſwering to one another; the 
e baths, fountains, and pavements all of white marble, 
< the roofs gilt, and the walls covered with Japan china. 
* Adjoining to them are two rooms, the uppermoſt of 
© which is divided into a ſofa; and in the four corners 
«© are falls of water from the very roof, from ſhell to 
„ ſhell of white marble, to the lower end of the room, 
©. where it falls into a large baſon, ſurrounded with 
8 < ay that throw up the water as high as the room. 
„The walls are in the nature of lattices, and on the out- 
„ fide of them, are vines and woodbines planted, that 
e form a fort of green tapeſtry, and give an agree 
sable obſcurity to thoſe delightful chambers. I ſhall. 
* only add, that the chamber deſtined for the ſultan 
© when he viſits his daughter is wainſcoted with mother 
6 of pearl, faſtencd with emeralds like nails. There are 
e others of mother of pearl, and olive wood inlaid, and 
& ſeveral of Japan china. The galleries, which are 
numerous and very large, are adorned with jars of 
« flowers and porcelain diſhes of fruit of all ſorts, ſo well 
done in plaiſter, and covered in fo lively a manner, 
& that it has an enchanting effect. The garden is ſuit- 
able to the houſe, where arbours, fountains, and walks, 
e. are thrown together in an agreeable confuſion. There 


The next remarkable ſtructure is that of St. Sophia, 
which was formeily a Chriſtian church, built in the ſixth 
century by the emperor Juſfinian. This is a very noble 


edifice. The dome is faid to be one hundred and thir- 


teen feet in diameter, built upon arches, ſupported by 
vaſt pillars of marble : the pavement and ſtair-caſe are 
alſo of marble. There are two rows of galleries ſup- 
ported with pillars of à party- coloured marble, and the 
whole roof is covered with moſaic work, which decays 
very faſt, and part of it is fallen down. In this ſtructure 
they ſhew the tomb of the emperor Conſtantine, for which 
they have a very high veneration. It was with great dif- 
ficulty the lady Mortley Montague obtained permiſſion to 

ee this ſtructute, and even the mufti was conſulted upon 


Though 
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Though the moſque juſt deſcribed is generally repre- 
ſented as the nobleſt building in Conflanti 
others which ſeem ſtill more, beautiful. That of ſultan 
Soliman is an exact ſquare, with four fine towers in the 
angles. In the. midſt is a noble cupola ſupported by fine 
marble pillars, and two ſmaller at the end, ſupported in the 
ſame manner. The pavement and gallery round the moſque 
is of marble. Under the great cupola is a fountain, adorn- 
ed with pillars of ſuch beautiful colours, that they ſeem to 
exceed nature. On one fide is the pulpit pf white marble, 
and on the other a little gallery for the ſultan, which is 


| 


| houſes at once. In the 6 
le, there are |; an, earthquake, a fite breaking, out at the ſatne time. In 


gardens, meadows, vineyards, an 


< F 
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year 1754, it ſuffered much by 


1755 and 1756, two other dreadful conflagtations hap- 
ere, 7 1 e 1910057 ET) Ic, alt e o! 
f On the weſt ſide of the city re the ſuburbs of Flas, 
or St. Jos. The countty along the ſtrait into the 
Black Sea, is covered with towns, and yillages, noble ſeats, 
woods. The chief 
officers of the court generally reſide there in ſpring, ſum- 
mer, and the beginning, of autumn, hoth for the benefit 


of the freſh, air, and in order to be neat the emperor, Who 


* 


aſcended by a fine ſtait-caſe, with gilt lattices. At the.| ſpends the ſummer at Befctaſb, where he has a ſeragſio- 


upper end is a kind of altar, where the name of God is 


ALATA is a ſuburb ſurrounded with walls, towers, 


written, and before it ſtands two candleſticks, as high as | and moats,, This and the following ſuburbs are ſituated 


a man, with, wax-candles, as thick as three flambeaux. 
The pavement is ſpread with fine carpets, and the moſque 
illuminated with a vaſt number of lamps, The court 
leading to it is very ſpacious, and encompaſſed with gal- 
leries ſupported by columns of green marble, and on two 
ſides covered with twenty- eight cupolas, with a fine 
fountain in the middle. In all the moſques are little 


chapels, where are the tombs of the founders and News 


families, with wax-candles burning before them. 
T his deſcription may ſerve for all the moſques in Con- 

ftantinople ; for the model of all is exactly the ſame, and 

they differ only in ſize and the richneſs of the materials. 
That of the Sultana Vida is the largeſt, and built entirely, 
of marble. It was founded by the mother of Mahomet, 

IV. The lady we have juſt mentioned obſerves, that 

the ſize is prodigious : that it is the moſt beautiful ſtruc- 
ture ſhe ever ſaw; and that St. Paul's church at London 

would make a pitiful figure near it. She obſerves too, 
that this would be the caſe. with any of our ſquares, 

were they compared with the Alterdan, or place of horſes, , 
This was the Hippodrome in the reign of the Greek: em- 

perors. In the middle of it is a brazen column of three 

ſerpents twiſted together, with their mouths gaping ; for 

their heads are not broken off; as ſome travellers have 
pretended. 
the pillar. was erected: the | 
legends in relation to it, and there is no ſign of its ever 


having had any inſcription. . At the upper end of this 


ſquare is an obeliſk of porphyry, brought ſrom Egypt; 
it is adorned with hieroglyphics, which are all entire, and 
is placed upon four little brazen pillars upon a pedeſtal 


of ſquare free-ſtone, filled with figures in baſs relief, on 


4 


two of its ſides, one ſquare repreſenting a battle, the 
other an aſſembly. On the other ſides there are Greek 
and Latin inſcriptions. . 

The hiſtorical pillar mentioned by ſeveral authors is 
no more: it fell down about ſixty years ago. Among the 
other antiquities are the aqueducts, which are prodigiouſly 
large, and as ancient as the Greet empite, though the 
Turks have cut upon them ſome Turtiſb inſcriptions to 
give them the honour of having pet formed ſo great a work. 

The Greeks have thirty churches, and the Armenians a 
great many. The Roman Catholics. have alſo more than 
one, and the Swedes have been permitted to build a Lu- 
theran church here. The Greek patriarch has a palace, 
which ſtands on a hill about two hundred paces from the 


harbour, near the patriarchal] church, which is dedicated. receives 
patriarci + I. here is here another river, called the bar, which riſes 


to St. George. | 85 
The exchanges are all noble buildings, conſiſting. of 
fine alleys, the greateſt part with their roofs pb by 
pillars, and kept wonderfully neat. Ever 
diſtin alley, where the merchandize is di 
ſame order as in Exeter Exchange in London. 
jewellers quarter is extremely rich, and ſhews ſuch'a vaſt 
uantity of diamonds and precious ſtones of all kinds, 
that they dazzle the ſight. The embroideries are alſo very 
rich. The markets are moſt of them handſome'ſquares, 
admirably - well provided, and affording every thing in 
the greateſt plenty. The other public buildings are the 
hans and monaſteries of derviſes ; the firſt are very large 
and numerous, the ſecond few in number, and not at all 


magnificent. ET | | 
"The number of people in Con/lantineple have been 
computed at eight hundred thouſand, The plague, which 
viſits the city every year, 8 makes dreadful ha- 
vock: the city has alſo often ſuffered by fires, ſome of 


ſpoſed in the. 


Fs * 


which have deſtroyed from fifty to ſeventy thouſand | 


It is impoſſible 8 the reaſon for which 
reeks can tell only fabulous 


4 


The 


| 


4 


— 


trade has its 


At the foot of the 


on oo oppoſite fide of the harbour. Abe inhabitants of 
Galata, are chiefly Greeks, Armenians, Franks, and Fews, 
who al | ir for their reſidence, for the ſake of living - 
more at liberty than in the city. The catholics have a 
few. churches bere, and the Greeks have ſix. Here alſo. 
are the warehouſes of the merchants, and near them, cloſe . 


to the harbour, is the doc. 1 
hich is alſo a handſome 


At no great diſtance is PERA,.. 

ſuburb ſtanding on an eminence, and is the quarter where 
the Chriſtian envoys teſide, though it is principally inha- 
bited hy wealthy Greeks.,; The air is healthy, and the 
proſpect extremely; plea ant. 
Torgang, which is fo called. from its cannon foun- - 
dery, may be. conſidered ne e of the ſuburbs of 
Constantinople, and lies directly fronting the imperial 


ſeraglio. | 
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Its Situation, Extent, Name » Rivers, Mountains » hot Springs, 
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T HIS country, which was formerly called the Lower. 
the ea 


| Mia, is bounded on the north by the Danube. on 

e caſtwald by the Euxine or Black Sea; on the, ſouth, 
by Mount Hemus, which ſeparates it from Romania, jaſt 
deſcribed; and on the weſtward by Servia.. Its greateſt. 
length, from eaſt to weſt, is about two hundred and eighty 
miles ; and its breadth, from north to ſouth, about au 
PPP 
It was anciently ſubject to Thracez but being con- 
quered by the Romans, it at length, on the divilion of 
that empire, Fl to the ſhare; of the eaſtern emperors. 
Upon the dec ac So the pts it was ſubdued by a 


G13 a 


— 
* 


. 
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people from Ajiatic Sarmatia, ſuppoſed to have. come from 
the banks of the Volga; from whence ſome derive the 
name Bulgaria, from a corruption of Volgaria. Others 
maintain, that the people who gave their name to this 
province were originaliy called Bulgaren. However, they 
rendered this country..a.part of the kingdom of Hungary, 
and poſſeſſed it till it was taken b aal! II. emperor. 
of the Turks, about the middle 04 the fifteenth century, 
ſince which it has continued under the government of 
„. nie ran te ytort ib p 

The Danube, which runs throu 
ſpace, of eighty. miles, receives ch 


this country fog the. 
S Aer of Axiopolis. 


in Mount Hemus, and falls into 
Nicopolts. © 5 Io De e F 0 ee t 
The country is in general very mountainous, but the 
vallies and plains ate extremely rich and fruitful, pro- 
ducing wine and corn in the greateſt plenty. The moun- 
tains too are alſo far from being barren, and in particular 
afford excellent paſturage. Thus that of Stara Plamina, 
though bare and deſolate towards its ſummit, is extremely 
fertile in the middle and lower part. | | 


1 - 


the Danube. near, 


C3 


tain, which d ivides 1 


% 


moun 


from Servia, is a warm bath, where the water guſhes out 
in a ſtream that is ſaid to be of the bigneſs of a man's 
body, 'and yet but ſixty paces from it is another ſpring, 
in the ſame valley, as cold as ice; but, from the ſwell, it 
evidently appears, that they both contain nitrous and ſul- 
phuteous particles. Upon this mountain is a Greet con- 


vent for monks of the order of St. Bal. On the. fron- 


tiers of Servia, between the mountains of Suba and the 


river Niſava, are feveral warm baths, whoſe waters are of 
a ſulphureous ' 
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a fulphuredus ality, and ilſue from the mountain deeply 

tin vith * rr At the foot of Mount 

hu. 

four w m baths of great repute, and the mountain bas 

not only iron mines, the is covered with villages, corn- 
fields, vineyards and paſtures. *' © 

Among the natural cutioſities of this country are alſo 


| peror Sg, was defeated by ſultan Bajazet, and 
F loft twenty thoufand men; though Bajazet is ſaid to 


vards the bordets' of Romania, are likewiſe | Have bought the victory fo dear as to have had lixty 


'} thouſatitd Nin. | = 
PRESsL Aw, anciently called Marcianapolit, was built in 


honour of Marciana, ſiſter to the empetor 'Trajan ; its 


preſent name ſignifies an eminent city. 


the vaſt number of large eagles in the neighbourhood of The foüfth 'and laſt ſangiacſhip is that of Sil;ftria, 


the town of Babadagi, where the archers all over Turty] which contains the following places: 


and Tirtary ſupply chemſelves with feathers for their ar- 


rows, though each eagle has no more than twelve fit for 
their uſe; and thoſe only in the tail. "Theſe feathers are 


commonly fold for a lion dollar. 


The inhabitants, who were anciently renowned for | 
de appears from the nature of its walls, which are evidently 


their martial atchievements, now apply themſelves to gra- 
ziety, agricultute, and handicraft employments. Their 
language is Srlavonic, but differs a little from the 'Servian 
in pronunciation. Some of the inhabitants are Greets, 
and others Maboiittans. The Greet church has hete a 
patriatch, though he is not acknowledged as ſuch by the 
other patriarchs, and alſo three archbiſho 


The country, being governed by four Eises, is con- 


ſequently divided into four ſangiacſhips. The ſangiacſhip 
of Sardie contains the following towns: © 4 

 *Sornraz. called by the inhabitants Triaditza, is a very 
large and populous trading town, well built, but open. 
Iris ſituated on a large beautiful plain, and ſurrounded with 
diſtant mountains. Tis hardly poffible to ſee a more 
agreeable landſcape : but the ſtreets are Narrow, uneven, 


every houſe has a garden well planted with fruit-trees and 
ſhrubs. The Iſcha in ſome places runs N he ſkirts of 
the town, and in others paſſes throwghrit, The principal 
patt of the traders here are Greeks or Armenians. It is 
the reliderice bf à beglerbeg, and was built by the em- 
peror Juſtinian, out of the ruins of the ancient city 
Sardica. It is one of the greateſt thorougbfares in Turi, ſince 


all who trayel from Lonſlantinople to Ra guſa, Venice, or 


into Hungary, muſt pals through this town; but the air 
is ſo unwholſome, its being ſurrounded with 


niarſhes; that it would be in a much Teſs flouriſhing con- Having deſctibed the Turiiſb empire in 


StrisrRIA, a large and fortified town, ſituated on the 
Danube. It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſtands at a fmall diſtance 
| from the remains of the wall erected by the Grecian em- 
rors againſt the inroads of the barbarous nations, ſixty- 
x miles ta the eaſtward' of Nicopoli, Its great antiquity 


of Roman, and not Turkiſh architecture. Very few of 
the inhabitants are Turks. It reſiſted the attack of the 
„„ 44.8; 5+ Are ora 
885 here are ſeveral other towns, but as they are in gene. 
ral ſmall and inconſiderable places, and have nothing wor- 
thy of obſervation, we ſhall not trouble our readers with 
a repetition of their names. | 

The diftrit of DRoRU DSch, which extends to the 
mouth of the Danube, is an entire plain, interſperfed 
neither by woods nor rivers; though at the end of it is a 
| wood, called by the Turks Dali-Orman or Fool's: Id. 
The inhabitants, who derive their origin from the Tar- 


| tarian emigrants, are famed for their ſingular hoſpi- 


all the houſe-keepets of both ſexes come out to ſalute 
im, intreating him in the civileſt manner to take up his 
ging with them, and kindly accept of what God 
has been pleaſed to beſtow. The perſon whoſe invita- 
| tion the traveller accepts, entertains bim and his horſes, 
if they do not exceed three, for the ſpace of three days, 
with a cordiality and chearfulneſs that can ſcarce be pa- 
ralleled. They affo build a little houſe for the recep- 
tion of ſtrangers in particular, with couches round the 
hearth, for travelfers to uſe as they think proper. 
eren. to the 


dition were it not for the refidence' of the beglerbeg. | weſt of the Arthipelogo, the Sea of Marmora, and the 


*Fhe' mountains to the ſouth make the winter continue 
longer than the ſummer, and are the cauſe of frequent 
rain. This town is famous for its hot baths, and for 


their-medicinal virtues. 5, . 
Among the hills, where the ſteep rocks and dreadful 


made a road through places before impaſſable. This gate 
conſiſts of two ſtoge pillars, which ſupport an arch repre- 
ſenting a large open gate; but this building is now very 
ruinous: It conſiſts of hewn ſtone and bricks ; the cu- 


rious in antiquity have been, however, too buſy in "ras | 
* 


ing away the ſtones, which has greatly defaced this ſtate 


monument. In the mountains leading to this gate are | 


ſeveral iron works, and a boiling ſpring. 1 

TzRnova, the ancient Turnobum, was formerly the ca- 
pital of Bulgaria, a royal ſeat, and fortified, though at pre- 
ſent it is but a mean place. Tt is ſituated about an hun- 


preripices "ſcarce admit of any acceſs, is Trajan's gate, | | : 
Dich that emperor* erected in 'cofamemoration of bis TH 
matching with his army into this country, where he | 


Black Sea, we ſhall, before we proceed to deſcribe the 
more weſtern regions, give a deſcription of the European 


Jonian Seas. © 


containing @ conciſe Deſcription of whatever is moſt re- 
| markable in each, with reſpect to their antiquities br 
ane, 8 88 


3 


| of claſſing the many iſlands 
1 on the coaſt of the countries we have juſt deſcribed, 
ſeems to be dividing them according to the ſeas in which 
they lie; that is, into thoſe of the Archipelago, the parts 
about Candia, and in what was formerly called the Jonian 


HE moſt natural method 


dred and twenty miles to the eaſt of Sophia, is the reſi -] Sa: 2 | {FOB 
dence of à patriarch,” and has ſtil an archbiſhop, who is. | A learned and inquiſitive French nobleman, Le Camte 


ſtiled archbiſhop of Ternoway and all Bulgaria. 


The fangiac of Bruin, or Winix, among other places, 


contains, | 2 We 5 
- Wrvin, by the ancients called Viminacium, a ſtrong 
fortification 'on the Danube, and a biſhop's fee. In 


de Choiſeul Gouffer, ſome few years apo engaged fo 

be pinto viſit theſe Hands 15 2 G 
a full account of their preſent ſtate, the manners of the 
people, and the antiquities which have hitherto 
withſtood the ravages of time, and the more deſtructive 


* 


2739, the Hungarians made a fruitleſs attempt upon this, fury of contending armies. The information ea 


obtained, has been lately made public in a ſplendid wor 


CoLomBoTz, or GoLomzotz, a well fortified caſtle, publiſhed at Paris, entitled Foyage W e de Ia 


ſeated" on a mountain, at the foot of which is the ſtfong 


* 


paſs of Urania. 


Greece, from, whence we have derived much in- 
formation concerning theſe diſtricts ſo famous in ancient 


This ſahgiac alſo contains ſeveral other fortrelles, and | hiſtory, but now rendered inlignificant by the oppreſſive 


ſome pretty good towns. 


The ſangiacthip of Nippon contanßs 


Nicor ori, or NIGEPoLT, a large town on the Danube, 
defended by a caſtle, and rendered famous in hiſtory by 
the firſt unfortunate battle fought there between the 
Chiftians and Turks In the year 1396, when the em- 


—_— 
& 


hand of tyranny. 0 

The iſlands of the Archipelago, anciently: termed the 
FEgean Sea, lie to the eaſt of Turky in Eurape, and are 
compriged by ancient geographers under two general 
names; thole.called the CYCLadEs, or the Circle Jlands, 
from their forming, a, kind of circle round Delos; and 
{ 99 8 thoſe 


tality, which is ſo great, that when a traveller of any 
and dirty, being paved only in the foot-ways. However; religion or country paſſes through any of their villages, 


iſlands of the Archipedgo, the Mediterranean, and the 


Of the principel iſſendeof Gunnen inthe AneinrAAOOg 


a 


ToxxyY in EuRork. 


thoſe which lying ſcattered at a greater diſtanee from 
Delos, were called the Spox A DES, or Scattered Iſlands. 

- SAMONDRACHI, the Electria and Dardania of the an- 
cients, lies near the coaſt of Romania, and was famous for 
the worſhip paid to certain deities called Cabiri, who were 
held in ſuch high veneration; that it was thought profane 
even to mention their name. . 

_ EmBRo, or Lembro, the ancient [mbros, is a moun- 
tainous iſland over-grown with woods, harbouring wild 
beaſts and game. It has four villages, one of which 
ars the ſame name as the iſland, and is defended by a 
caſtle. | It had formerly a town of the ſame name conſe- 
crated to the Cabiri and to Mercury. 5 
THassvs, the ancient Aeria, or Aethria, lies in the gulph 
of Conteſſo, and was once famous, even to a proverb, lor 
its gold mines, its fertility, excellent wine, and marble. 
STALIMENE, the ancient Lemnds, is a fruitful and well 
cultivated iſland, ſeated oppoſite the ſtrait of the Darda 
nelles, It is of a quadrangular form, about, twenty-five 
miles over: but tne eaſtern part of the iſland is dry and 
barren. It has two mountains which were once volca- 
noes, and ,was formerly ſacred to Vulcan, whom the in- 
habitants worſhipped as their patron. This iſland has 
always been famous for a kind,of earth, or bole, called 
from the place terra lemnia, and from the ſeals or marks 
ſtamped upon it, terra ſigillata. It is thought an excel- 
lent. remedy againſt poiſon,.the bite of a ſerpent, wounds, 
and the dyſentery. 9 214 op” bar erate 
 NzGROPONT, anciently Eubea, and afterwards from its 
capital called Egrippos, is ſituated on the coaſt of Livadia, 
and extends in length from the ſouth-eaſt to the north- 
weſt above a hundred miles, but its greateſt breadth does 
not exceed twent y- five. It is, next to Candia, by far the 
largeſt iſland in theſe ſeas, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
ancienily joined to the continent by an iſthmus, that was 
broke either by the violence, of the waves, or by an 
earthquake. It is divided from the continent by a. trait 
called the Euripus. T his, iſland is very fertile, producing 
corn, wine, fruit, and cattle in ſuch abundance, that all 
ſorts, of proviſions are extremely cheap, The mountain 
of .Carifto is famous for its excellent marble, and the 
ſtone amianthos, or aſbeſtos, of which incombuſtible cloth 
was made, was alſo found hete. About the year 1470 

his iſland: was attacked by ſultan, Mabomet II. with a 
fleet of two hundred ſail, and a hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand men; he took it, and the Turks have poſſeſſed it 
ever ſince. . The chief towns in the iſland are, Negro- 
pont, called by the Greeks, Egripos, ſeated on the ſouth weſt 
cCoaſt of the iſland, on the natroweſt part of the ſtrait; 

and: Ca/tel Roſſo, the ancient Caryſtus. The Ruſſians made 
a deſcent on this iſland in 177 3, but the whole force de- 
barked was cut off by the Turn. | 
The Euxievs or ftrait that divides this iſland from the 
continent, has been long celebrated for the ſtated irregu- 
larities of the tide. The jeſuit Babin obſerves, that in the 
firſt, eight days of the month, and from the fourteenth to 


4 9 * *. 


is regular both in its e 
days of the lunar month very irregular ; the ebb and flood 
returning ſometimes eleven, twelve, thirteen, and four- 
teen times within;twenty-four or twenty-five hours. ,'T his 
irregularity has baffled the reſearches both of the ancients 
a er LETETE n 

AN DRA, the ancient Audros, is eighty miles in circuit, 
and is one of the moſt pleaſant and fruitful iſlands in the 
Archipelago; it is watered by innumerable ſprings, and 
has prodigious plenty of wine, oil, barley, and all Kinds 
of delicious fruits; but its greateſt riches conſiſt in its 
ſilk, in which the inhabitants carry on a great trade. 
The port is a pretty good one, and the town of Arna 


* 


aqdpining to it, has about two hundred houſes, | It is the 


relidence of a cady and aga, as alſo of a Romiſb and Greet] famous pillar of Apollo, and ſeveral 


. 


Lo 
Greek churches in the iſland ; the Romans alſo have ſix 
churches, with a cathedral dedicated to St; Andrew! 
Ex CTA, or rather gina, as it is ſtill called by the 
Greeks, is ſituated in the gulph of the ſame name; and 
is about thirty miles in circumference: There is only 
one town in the iſland, which is ſaid to conſiſt of above 
eight hundred houſes, and is defended by a caftle. This 
iſland produces great plenty of corti, almonds, honey; 
wax, and cotton. | And | 
CoLovki, the ancietit Salamis, lies towards the bottom 
of the gulph of Engid; This iſland is about fifty miles 
in compals, and has a ſpacious harbour on the weſt ſide; 
but it is ſaid to have only about one hundred and fifty 
poor cottages, and about four hundred perſons. This 
iſland is famous for the important victory gained there by 
the Greeks over the Perſians, in which the fleet of Xerxet 
was defeated by Themiſtacles, © | | 
Porvs, the ancient Calabria, lies next to the ſhore of 
the Morea; it is about eight miles in compaſs, and is re- 
markable for being the place to which Demoſthenes was 
baniſhed. Wh Ty wg | 
Tins, the ancient Tens, lies to the ſouth of Andra; 
and the weſt of Nicaria, is 17 miles in length, and 8 in 
breadth. It is very mountainous ; but in many parts 
abounds with excellent fruit, and ſtill more in filk: The 
wine of this place was much admired by the ancients. 
Beſides the town, which contains about 500 houſes, and 
is defended by a caftle, which ſarids oh a rock, this 
iſland contains between thirty and forty populous villa- 
ges. Here are alſo a Greek and Latin biſhop, the formet 
of whom is very rich, there being many. churches and 
chapels, and five monaſteries of the Greeks in the iſland. 
Its riches. conſift in ſilk, of which about ſixteen thouſand 
pounds are produced annually. TILT 
The iſland belongs to the Yenetians, who maintain no 
regular troops on it, but upon occaſion can raiſe five thou- 
ſand men. The love of their country is predominant 
throughout all the Grecian iſlands, but is no where more 
conſpicuous than among the natives of Tine ; great num- 


| bers of ſervants born in this iſland, are to be found all over 
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biſhop. - At, ſome diſtance from the town may be ſeen 


the remains of a large and ſtrong wall, with ſeveral co- 
1Tumns, entablatures, and pedeſtals, on which ſtood ſtatues, 
and various inſcriptions, ſome; of which mention th 
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ſenate and peo 
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ple of Andros, and the prieſts of Bacchus; 


whence it is ſuppoſed, that here ſtood the city of Andros. 


In the iſland are alſo between thirty and forty villages, 
852 four or five thouſand inhabitants, moſt of them 


x 


Greeks, with a, colony of Albanians, There ate many 


biin 
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the twentieth incluſive, and alſo in the three laſt days, it] j 
h bb and flood; but on the other 
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the Levant, who are diſtinguiſhed by their dreſ:, their 
good underftanding, and by their fidelity; but who neverloſe 
ight of a-defire to return to their own country, to enjoy 
with freedom the acquiſitions of their induſtry. The 
patriotiſm of the Tineotes has been remarked by a French 
traveller, M. Guys, who reſided long in Greece, and who 
in his Voyage litteraire de la Grice, has drawn an intereſt- 
ing parallel between the ancient and modern inhabitants 
of that country. 200 „ 3g] 
MycoNs is thirty-fix miles in compaſs; and produces 
wine, figs, and ſome olives, with barley enough to ſupply 
the inhabitafits g but has little water and wood. The 
inhabitants are moſtly Greet Chriſtians, who have ma- 
giſtrates of their own religion; but a Turkiſh officer 
comes every year, to collect a tribute paid to the Porte. 
A cady alſo ſometimes viſits them, and holds courts of 
juſtice there. In this iſland are upwards of fifty Greek 
churches, and ſeveral convents of monks and nuns, though 
they ate not very well filled. This iſland is faid to pro- 
duce the beſt ſailors in the Archipelago, and has at leaſt 
five hundred ſea-faring men, and above one hundred barks, 
beſides forty or fifty ſaics for the trade to Turky and the 
Morea ; that of Turky chiefly conſiſts in goat-fkins, and 
the Morea trade is chiefly in wine. | 
DET os, once a celebrated iſland, but at preſent a de- 
ſart rock, is not above ſeven or eight miles in circuit; it 
is three times as long as it is broad, and is a ſecure re- 
treat for the corſairs. This being the imaginary birth- 
place of Apollo and Diana, it was held in the higheſt 
veneration, and its oracle of Apollo was the moſt celebrated 
in the world. Here are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of the 
noble fragments of the 
temple conſecrated to him. r 
RRHENAEA, anciently called the great Deli, lies near 
the laſt mentioned iſland; and has fine paſtures; but from 
the dread of the corſairs it is now uninhabited, though it 


was anciently extremely populous, as appears from the 


many ſtately ruins to be found there. „„ 
© SYRA, the ancient Syros, is mountainous, but produces 
good wheat, and plenty of barley, wine, figs, olives, and 


he air is moiſt, and cooler than in the neigh- 
en 3 ÞPS 4 | bouring 
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a fulphuredus quality, and iſſue from the mountain deeply | 
tinged with 700 Nr At the foot of Mount 


b cb, towards the borders of Romania, are likewiſe 
four warm baths of great repute, and the mountain has 
not only iron tunes, but is covered with villages, corn- 
fields, vineyards and paſt ure. | 
Among the *matiral cutioſities of this country are alſo 
the vaſt number of large eagles in the neighbourhood of 
the town of - Bzbadagi, where the archers all oyer Turty 
and 'Twrtary ſupply thenifelves with feathers for their ar- 
rows, though eat eagte has no more than twelve fit for 
their uſe, and thoſe only in che tail. 
commonly fold for a fio dollar. | 
The inhabitants, who were anciently renowned for 
their martial atchievements, now apply themſelves to gra- 
ziety, agticulture, and handicraft d ee Their 
language is Sclavonic,' but differs a little from the 'Servian 
in pronuneiation. Some of the inhabitants are Greeks, 
and others Maboijittans. The Greet church has hete a 
patriarch, though he is not acknowledged as ſuch by the 
other patriarchs, and alſo 3 WOT 
The country, being governed by fout fangiacs, is con - 
ſcquently divided into four ſangiacſhips. The ſangiacſhip 
of Sardiz contains the following towus: N 
onA, called by the inhabitants Triaditza, is a very 
large and populous trading town, well built, but open. 
It is ſituated on a large beautiful plain, and ſurrounded with 
diſtant mountains. Tis fag poffible to ſee a more 
agreeable landſcape: but the ſtreets are narrow, uneven, 
and dirty, being paved only in the foot-ways. However, 
every houſe has a garden well planted with fruit- trees and 
ſhrubs. The Iſcha in ſome places runs along the ſkirts of 
the town, and in others paſſes throughrit, The principal 
patt of the traders here are Greeks or Armenians. It is 
the refidenice bf à beglerbeg, and was built by the em- 
peror Juſfinian, out of the ruins of the ancient city 
Sardica. It is one of the greateſt thoroughfares in Tur ty, ſince 
all who travel from Conſtantinopie to Raguſa, Venice, or 
into Hungary, muſt pals through this town ; but the air 
is ſo unwholſome, from OS. ſurrounded with 
marſhes, that it would be itt a much 
dition were it not for the refidence of the beglerbeg. 
Fhe mountains to the ſouth make the winter continue 
longer than the ſummer, and are the cauſe of frequent 
rain. This town is famous for its hot baths, and for 
16 DAA Ä . ¶ . wee: 
Among the hills, where the ſteep rocks arid dreadful 
pretipices ſcarce admit of any acceſs, is wth ond 
which that emperor* erected in commemoraàtion 0 


made a road through places before impaſſable. This gate 
conſiſts of two ſtone pillars, which ſupport an arch repre- 
ſenting a large open gate; but this building is now very 
ruinous: Tt conſiſts of hewn ſtone and bricks; the cu- 
rious in antiquity have been, however, tod buſy in carry- 
ing away the ſtones, which has greatly defaced this ſtately 
monument. In the mountains leading to this gate are 
ſeveral iron works, and a boiling ſpring.” 1 
Tzxnova, the ancient Turnobum, was formerly the ca- 
pital of Bulgaria, a royal feat, and fortified, though at pre- 
ſent it is but a mean place. It is ſituated about an hun- 


dred and twenty miles to the eaſt of Sophia, is the reſi- |S 


dence of # patriarch,” and has fill an archbiſhop, who is 
ſtiled archbiſhop of Ternoway and all Bulgaria. 
© Te fangize of Brji, or Wroum, amoogotber place, 
Mimds © bins e 24s 2005 Dre een 
Wipix, by the ancients called Viminacium, a ſtrong. 
fortification on the Danube, and a biſhop's Tee. | 
1739, the Hungariant made a fruitleſs attempt upon this, 


Colon, or GoLomnotz, a well fortified caſtle, 
ſeated on à mountain, at the foot of which is the ſtrong 
„„ 1 8 

This ſangiac alſo contains ſeveral other fortreſſes, and 
ſoine pretty good towns. e. 
©" The ſangiacſhip of Nicopoli contains, 3 
Nicorort, or NiGeyoLr, a large town on the Danube, 
defended by a caftle, and rendered famous in hiſtory by 
the firſt unfortunate battle fought there between the 
Chtiſtians and Tits In the year 1396, when the em- 
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Theſe feathers are 


eſs flouriſhing con- 


alk 
his}. 
matching with his army into this country, where he 


Of the principel Idref GRe in the Arcitizetiaco;. 
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In | withſtood the ravages of time, 


hand of tyranny, 


A SYSTHE M OF GEO GR AP HT. Tunty in Eovnopry, 


peror Sigi was defeated by ſultan Bajazet, and 
"loft tente thouſand men ; oven Bea is ſaid to 
have bought the victory ſo dear as to have had fixty 
— n | e 
PRESsL Aw, anciently called Marcianapolit, was built in 
honour of Marciana, ſiſter to the emperor Trajan; its 
| preſent name ſignifies an eminent city. F1 
The fourth and laſt ſangiacſhip is that of Sil;ftria, 
which contains the following places: 8 0 
Sts TRIA,; a large and fortified town, ſituated on the 
Danube. It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſtands at a ſmall diſtance 
from the remains of the wall erected by the Grecian em- 
poo againſt the inroads of the barbarous nations, ſixty- 
fix miles ta the eaſtward of Nicopoli, Its great antiquity 


of Roman, and not Turkiſh architecture, 
the inhabitants are Turks. 
h CIS 

| here are ſeveral other towns, but as they are in gene- 
tal ſmall and inconſiderable places, and have nothing wor- 
thy of obſervation, we ſhall not trouble our readers with 
a repetition of their names. 


Very few of 


The diſtrict of DrosBruUDsCH, which extends to the 


mouth of the Danube, is an entire plain, interſperſed 
neither by woods nor rivers; though at the end of it is a 
| wood, called by the Tu Dali-Orman or Fool's: Mod. 
The inhabitants, who derive their origin from the Tar- 
| tarian emigrants, are famed for their ſingular hoſpi- 


tality, which is ſo great, that when a traveller of any 
religion or country paſſes through any of their villages, 


It the houſe-keepers of both ſexes come out to ſalute 
him, intieating him in the civileſt manner to take up his 
ging with them, and kindly accept of what God 
has been pleaſed to beſtow. The perſon Whoſe invita- 
tion the traveller accepts, entertains him and his horſes, 
if they do not exceed three, for the ſpace of thiee days, 
with a cordiality and chearfulneſs that can ſcarce be pa- 
ralleled. They alſo build a little houſe for the recep- 
tion of ſtrangers in particular, with couches round the 
hearth, for travellers to uſe as they think proper. 
Having deſetibed the Turtiſß empire in reh. to the 
welt of the Arthipelago, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Black Sea, we ſhall, before we proceed to deſcribe the 


more weſtern ye 1 ys a deſcription'of the European 
iſlands of the Archipudgo, the Mediterranean, and the 


Jonian Seas. © 


—— 


containing @. conciſe Deſcription of whatever is moſt re- 
markable in each, with reſpect to their antiquities — 


"IE" _ 


* 


ſent late. | 


HE moſt natural method of claſſing the many iſlands 
1 on the coaſt of the countries we have juſt deſcribed, 
ſeems to be dividing them according to the ſeas in which 
they lie; that is, into thoſe of the 4rchipelago, the parts 


about Candia, and in what was formerly called the Jontan 


| 
' 


» 


. 
: — 
by 


learned and inquiſitive French nobleman, Le Comte 
© Choifeul Gouffier, löwe few LR engaged | Ari 
learned gentlemen to. viſit theſe iſlands, in order to obtain 
a full account.of their preſent ſtate, the manners of the 
people, and the antiquities which have hitherto 
and the more deſtructive 
The information aka d 

ia 


ga; 
| A 
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fury of contending armies. 
obtained, has been lately made public in a ſplendid wor 
publiſhed at Paris, entitled 75 Piitorgſque de 
Greece, from whence we have 175755 much in- 
formation concerning theſe d iſtricts ſo famous in ancient 
hiſtory, but now rendered inlignificant by the oppreſſwe 


The iſlands of the Archipelago, anciently termed. the 
Egean Sea, lie to = eaſt of Turky in Europe, and are 
compriged by 1 0 geographers under two general 
names; thoſe called the CYCLadEs, or the Circh 7 


1 a 
1 . 
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1 ERNEST ECRADES, Or Nandi, 
from beit forming a, kiod of circle round B wo 
Hy | e 


a 


appears from the nature of its walls, which are evidently 


It reſiſted the attack of the 


B U R 


thoſe which lying ſcattered at a greater diſtance from 
Delos, were called the SpoRADEs, or Scattered Iſlands. 

; SAMONDRACHI, the Eledtria and Dardanig of the an- 
cients, lies near the coaſt of Romania, and was famous for 
the worſhip paid to certain deities called Cabiri, who were 
held in ſuch high veneration; that it was thought profane 
even to mention their name. . 

Eno, or Lembro, the ancient [mbros, is a moun- 
tainous iſland over-grown with woods, harbouring wild 
beaſts and game, It has four villages, one, of which 
ars the ſame name as the iſland, and is defended by a 
caſtle. | It had formerly a town of the ſame name conſe- 
crated to the Cabiri and to Mercury. i PIRY 
THrassvs, the ancient Aeria, or Aethria, lies inthe gulph 
of Conteſſ, and was once famous, even to a proverb, — 
its gold mines, its fertility, excellent wine, and marble. 
STALIMENE, the ancient Lemnos, is a fruitful and well 
cultiyated iſland, ſeated oppoſite the {trait of the Darda 
nelles. It is of a quadrangular form, about twenty-five 
miles over: but tne eaſtern part of the iſland is dry and 
barren. It has two mountains which were once volca- 
noes, and was formerly ſacred to Vulcan, whom the in- 
habitants worſhipped as their patron, This iſland has 
always been famous for a kind of earth, or bole, called 
from the place terra lemmia, and from the ſeals or marks 
ſtamped upon it, terra figillata. It is thought an excel- 
lent. remedy againſt poiſon,.the bite of a ſerpent, wounds, 
and the dyſentery: N 8 6 

NEORO ON r, anciently Eubæa, and afterwards from its 
capital called Egrippos, is ſituated on the coaſt of Livadia, 

and extends in length from the ſouth-eaſt to the north- 
weſt above a hundred miles, but its greateſt breadth does 
not exceed twent y- five. It is, next to Candia, by far the 
largeſt iſland in theſe ſeas, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
ancienily joined to the continent by an iſthmus, that was 
broke either by the, violence, of the waves, or by an 
earthquake. It is divided from the continent by a ſtrait 
called the Euripus.,,, This, iſland is very. fertile, producing 
corn, wine, fruit, and cattle in ſuch abundance, that all 
ſorts, of proviſions are extremely cheap. The mountain 
of Cariſio is famous for its excellent marble, and the 
ſtone amianthos, or aſbeſtos, of which incombuſtible cloth 

was made, was alſo found here. About the year 1470 

his iſland: was attacked by ſultan, Mabomet IT. with a 
LD of two hundred ſail, and a hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand men; he took it, and the Turks have poſſeſſed it 
ever ſince. , The chief towns in the iſland are, Negro- 
pont, called by the Greeks, Egripos, ſeated on the ſouth weſt 
Toaſt of the iſland, on the narrowelt part of the {trait ; 

and: Ca/tel Roſſo, the ancient Cary/fus.” The Ruſſians made 
a deſcent on this iſland in 1 73, but the whole force de- 
barked was cut off by the Tu „ 


1456. 
_ The Eurievs or ftrait that d 


ToxkyY in EvroPE. 


ivides this iſland from̃ the 
continent, has been long celebrated for the ſtated irregu- 
larities of the tide. The jeſuit Babin obſerves, that in the 
firſt, eight days of the month, and from the fourteenth to 
the twentieth incluſive, and alſo in the three laſt days, it 
is regular both in its ebb and flood; but on the other 
days of the lunar month very irregular ; the ebb and flood 
returning ſometimes eleven, twelve, thirteen, and four- 
teen times within twenty - four or twenty-five hours. This 
irregularity has baffled the reſearches both of the ancients 
and moderns. EIT EST „ 

Ax DRA, the ancient Andres, is eighty miles in circuit, 
and is one of the moſt pleaſant and fruitful iſlands in the 
Archipelaga.; it is watered by innumerable ſprings, and 
has prodigious. plenty of wine, oil, barley, and all kinds 
of delicious fruits; but its greateſt riches conſiſt in its 
1k, in which the inhabitants carry on a great trade. 
The part is a pretty good one, and the town of Arna 
adjpining to it; has about two hundred houſes. It is the 
rclidence.of a cady and aga, as alſo of a Romiſh and Greet 
bithop. - At ſome diſtance from the town may be ſeen 
the remains of a large and ſtrong wall, with ſeveral co- 
Iumns, entablatures, and pedeſtals, on which ſtood ſtatues, 
and various inſcriptions, ſome of which mention the 
ſenate and people of Andros, and the priefts of Bacchus; 
whence it is ſuppoſed, that here ſtood the city of Andros. 


In the iſland are alſo between thirty and forty villages, | 
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and four or five thouſand inhabitants, moſt of them 
Treeks with a, colony of Albanians,” 


: 
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7 | ; the Romans alſo have fix 
churches, with a cathedral dedicated to St. Andrew! + 


ENG1A, or rather gina, as it is ſtill called by the 
Greeks, is ſituated in the gulph of the ſame name, and 


O..P.E: 


| Greek churches in the iNand 


is about thirty miles in circumference: There is only 
one town in the iſland, which is ſaid to conſiſt of above 
eight hundred houſes, and is defended by a eafle. This 
iſland produces great plenty of corti, almonds, honey; 
wax, and cotton. | 2 

CoLovk1, the ancient Salamis, lies towards the bottom 
of the gulph of Engid. This iſland is about fifty miles 
in compaſs, and has a ſpacious harbour on the weſt ſide; 
but it is ſaid to have only about one hundred and' fifty 
poor cottages, and about four hundred perſons. This 
iſland is famous for the important victory gained there by 
the Greeks over the Perſians, in which hs fleet of Xerxes 
was defeated by Themiſtocles. © | 

Porvs, the ancient Calabria, lies next to the ſhore of 
the Morea; it is about eight miles in compaſs, and is re- 
markable for being the place to which Demoſthenes was 
baniſhed. 9 i | 

Tins, the ancient Tenos, lies to the ſouth of Andra; 
and the weſt of Nicaria, is 17 miles in length, and 8 in 
breadth. It is very mountainous ; but in many parts 
abounds with excellent fruit, and ſtill more in filk;: The 
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pounds are produced annually. | | 
The iſland belongs to the Venetian, who maintain no 
regular troops on it, but upon occaſion can raiſe five thou- 
ſand mei. The love of their country is predominant 
throughout all the Grecian iſlands, but is no where more 
conſpicuous than among the natives of Tine; great num- 


bers of ſervants born in this iſland, are to be found all over 


the Levant, who are diftinguiſhed by their dreſ:, their 
zood underftanding, and by their fidelity; but who never loſe 
ight of a deſite to return to their own country, to enjoy 
with freedom the acquiſitions of their induſtry. The 
patriotiſm of the Tineotes has been remarked by a French 
traveller, M. Guys, who reſided long in Greece, and who 
in his Voyage litteraire de la Grite, has drawn an intereſt- 
ing parallel between the ancient and modern inhabitants 
of that country. | \ 4 

MycoNE is thirty-fix miles in compaſs; and produces 
wine, figs, and ſome olives, with barley enough to ſupply 
the inhabitafits; but has little water and wood. The 
inhabitants are moſtly Greet Chriſtians, who have ma- 
giſtrates of their own religion; but a Turkih officer 
comes every year, to collect a tribute paid to the Porte. 
A cady alſo ſometimes viſits them, and holds courts of 
juſtice there. In this iſland are upwards of fifty Gree 
churches, and ſeveral convents of monks and nuns, though 
they ate not very well filled. This iſland is ſaid to pro- 
duce the beſt ſailors in the Archipelago, and has at leaſt 
five hundred ſea- faring men, and above one hundred barks, 
beſides forty or fifty ſaics for the trade to Turky and the 
Morea; that of Turky chiefly conſiſts in goat-fkins, and 
the Morea trade is chiefly in wine. 

* DELos, once a celebrated iſland, but at preſent a de- 
ſart rock, is not above ſeven or eight miles in circuit; it 
is three times as long as it is broad, and is a ſecure re- 
treat for the corſairs. This being the imaginary birth- 
place of Apollo and Diana, it was held in the higheſt 
veneration, and its oracle of Apollo was the moſt celebrated 
in the world. Here are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of the 
famous pillar of Apollo, and ſeveral noble fragments of the 
temple conſecrated to him. N 

RRHENAEA, anciently called the great Deli, lies near 
the laſt mentioned iſland, and has fine paſtures; but from 
the dread of the corſairs it is now uninhabited, though it 
was anciently extremely populous, as appears from the 
many ſtately ruins to be found there. TITRE: ln WC 
Sr A, the ancient Syros, is mountainous, but produces 
good wheat, and plenty of barley, wine, figs, olives, and 
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cotton. The air is moiſt, and cooler than in the neigh- 
een nean | bouring 


of flocks. 
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bouring iſlands. The inhabitants, except a few Greet 


families, are of the Romiſb 8 The town of Syra 
is built round a little ſteep hill, and between it and the 
harbour may be ſeen the remains of ſuperb buildings, which 

made a part of the ancient city of Syros. , 
 TnERM1A receives its preſent name from the Therme, 
or hot ſprings found there; it is thirty-ſix miles in cir- 
cumference, and is not ſo mountainous as the other 
illands. The Greet Chriſtians in this iſland are com- 

uted at ſixteen thouſand. In the city of Therm is a 

iſhop, with about fifteen or ſixteen churches, and ſeve- 
ral convents. 

SIPHANTo, the ancient Siphnus, to the weſtward of 
Paros, and to the north-eaſt of Milo, is thirty-ſix miles 
in compaſs, and enjoys a wholſome air, good water, and 
a fertile ſoil. It is faid to have once had rich gold and 
lead mines; but the inhabitants know nothing of the for- 
mer, and the latter are not worked. 'The number of 

ple is computed at five thouſand, who inhabit five or 
= villages, and are chiefly Greets; yet they are ſaid to 
have above five hundred chapels, four convents of monks, 
and two of nuns. The air is ſo wholſome hete, that 
many of the inhabitants live to the age of 120 years. The 
iſland has five ſecure harbours, and a caſtle in a rock near 
the ſea. It abounds in marble and 7 

Milo, anciently called Melos, lies near ſixty miles 
north of Candia, is fifty miles in ciccumference. It con- 
fiſts almoſt entirely of one hollow porous rock, which is 
maderated, as it were, by the ſea-water ; and the heat of 
a continual ſubterraneous fire is felt, by only putting the 
hand into the holes of the rock : a place in the iſland is 
always burning, and the earth around it ſmoaks like a 
chimney. Great quantities of allum and ſulphur are 
found ; for here allum grows in ſome natural caverns in 
the form of flat ſtones, between nine and ten inches thick. 
The ancients highly eſteemed the allum of this iſland ; 
and Pliny, in his Natural Hiftory, (lib. xxxv. ch. 15.) 
gives a clear deſcription of this concrete ſubſtance. The 
land alſo produces plume allum, which grows on the 
rock. Sulphur is found in one particular place perfectly 

ure, and as it were ſublimated; this is in a cayern, the 

tom of which is full of ſulphur continually burning. 
In this cavern, which lies on the very edge of the ſea, is 
a hot ſulphureous ſpring, ſalutary in various diſorders, par- 
ticularly eruptive ones, on which account it is very much 
reſorted to by the Greet inhabitants of the neighbouring 
iſlands. A town of the ſame name is ſituated on the 
eaſtern part of the iſland, and has one of the largeſt and 
beſt harbours in the Mediterranean, which ſerves as a re- 
treat for veſſels paſſing to and from the Levant. The in- 
habitants, about 5000 in number, are Greeks, and are 
ſaid to be given up to voluptuouſneſs, and entirely inſen- 
fible of the danger of their ſituation ; and there 1s both a 
Greek and a Laim biſhop. | 

Paros, the ancient Platea, is ſeventeen miles to the 
eaſt of Siphanto, and about thirty-ſix miles in compaſs. 
It is well cultivated, and the inhabitants feed abundance 
Their trade conſiſts in corn, wine, pulſe, ſeſa- 
mums, and callicoes; and, before the Candian war, my 
had a great deal of oil; but the Venetian army burnt a 
the olive-trees, during the nine or ten years in which 
they continued there. This iſland has always been fa- 
mous for its fine white marble, known by the name of 
Parian marble, and had alſo moſt excellent artiſts for 
working it. It was once opulent and powerful, but now 
contains only fifteen hundred families. The celebrated 
antiques, called the chronicle of Paros, are marbles that 


have Greek inſcriptions of noble deeds performed on this 


ifland ; they were purchaſed in the year 1627, by Tho- 
mas Howard, earl of Arundel; who, in 1667, preſented 
them to the univerſity of Oxford, and they are now called 
the Arundelian marbles. Theſe incriptions form the moſt 
authentic piece of ancient chronology, they being carved 
two hundred and fixty-four years before the Chriſtian æra; 
and contain a ſpace of above three hundred years. The 
town of Parichia ſeems to ſtand on the ruins of the anci- 
ent Paros, the walls and houſes being decorated with ſeve- 
ral fine remains of that city ; and there are ancient mo- 
numents to be ſeen in the adjacent country. This iſland 
was for a long time the principal ſtation of the Ruſſian 
feet during the late war with the Turks, but in 1773 they 
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evacuated it, and ſent their fick, and part of their fleet to 
Leghorn. | 8 
ANTI AROs, the ancient Oliaros, ſtands about two 
miles to the weſt of Paros, and is only a rock about ſix- 
teen miles in circuit ; yet in ſome part of it, is well culti- 
vated, and produces as much barley as ſerves a ſmall vil- 
lage. The port is navigable only for ſmall barks. This 
iſland is remarkable for a grotto, which is one of the 
greateſt curioſities perhaps in nature, and ſeems to 
prove a moſt important truth in natural philoſophy, 
the vegetation of ſtones. This grotto appears to be about 
forty fathoms high, and fifty broad : the roof forms a 
pretty good arch, which every where entertains the eye 
with an infinite variety of figures of a white tranſparent 
cryſtalline marble, repreſenting vegetables, marble pillars, 
and a ſuperb marble pyramid ; ki which appear to be 
natural. | 
Naxi1a, the ancient Naxos, is a hundred and twe 
miles in compaſs. This is the moſt fertile iſland in all 
the Archipelago, and its wine ſtill maintains its former 
excellence, Its plains are covered with citron, orange, 
olive, Ar e apple, mulberry, cedar, and fig- trees. 
It was alſo famed for a kind of marble, called by the Greets 
ophites, it being green ſpeckled with white like a ſnake ; 
and ſome mountains on the weſtern coaſt afford emery, 
whence the Italians called the adjoining cape Cape Sme- 
righ, or Cape Emery. It was taken from the Twrks by the 
Venetians, and there are ſtill ſeveral noble families in it 
deſcended from the latter. All the people of the ifland 
do not exceed eight thouſand, and there is but little har- 
mony between the Greeks and the Latins, who have each 
two archbiſhops here. Both the Greet and Latin inha- 
bitants live in great dread of the Turks, ſo that when the 
meaneſt of their ſhips appear here, the inhabitants always 
wear red caps like galley-ſlaves ; but as ſoon as the ſhips 
are gone, they put on their caps of velvet. The women 
of this iſland are very fantaſtical in their dreſs, and are fo 
vain, that when they return out of the country to their 
town houſes, they frequently have forty women in their 
train, ſome on afles, and ſome on foot, one of whom car- 
ries a napkin or two, a ſecond a petticoat, a third a pair of 
ſtockings, and ſo on, all which compoſes a very whimſi- 
cal kind of proceſſion to ſtrangers. 
Niro, anciently called Tos, Foe being firſt planted by a 
colony of Jonians, is celebrated as the birth-place of Ho- 
mer. It lies to the ſouthward of Nax:a, is about thirty- 
five miles in circumference, and fertile in corn. The re- 
© gular manners and behaviour of theſe iſlanders,” ſays a 
late French traveller, one among another, with their kind 
„ treatment of ſtrangers, revive an idea of the fimplici 
of the primitive ages. Men, women and children, ap- 
66 peareager to do any good offices for travellers; without 
6 permitting their ſervants to ſhare in their diligence, 
This benevolent diſpoſition is without any mixture of 
«© impertinent curioſity or intereſt, but is the genuine re- 
* mains of ancient hoſpitality, which may be ſaid to be 
& the point of honour in the eaſt; and this virtue ſeems 
& conſtitutional in the Greeks, ſince it is found in modern 
as well as in remote times, under a tyrannical govern- 
ment as well as in their republican ages; under the 
Cbriſtian and Mahometan faith, as well as under pagan- 
© iſm. The Greeks inherit hoſpitality from their anceſ- 
e tors, the Turks derive it from their religion.“ 
Parixo, Palmeſa, or Palmora, the ancient Patmos, is 
by ſome geographers placed in A/ia, and by others in Eu- 
rope; it is about eighteen miles in compaſs, and has only 
one well built town, in the middle of which is the caſtle 
called the Monaſtery 5 St. John, inhabited by two hun- 
dred Greet monks. St. John the Euangeliſt being baniſhed 
into this iſland, is ſaid to have written here his Revelation. 
In their church they carefully keep a body ſhut up in a 
caſe, which they pretend to be that of St. John, and 
ſhew a caye where they ſay he wrote his Apocalypſe. 
And the monks ſhew the very aperture in the rock, 
through which the Holy Spirit imparted its inſpirations. 
The fragments of this rock they affirm to be a ſpecific 
againſt numberleſs diſorders, and particularly againſt evil 
ſpirits. The Greek monks do not fail to vend this reme- 
dy, and if they did nothing worſe, their conduct might 
paſs without ſevere reprehenſion; but the eccleſiaſtics on 


this iſland practice without remorſe, a much more infa- 
6 ! mous 
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mous traffic. Theſe monks are called Caloyerggand are ſpread 
over all Greece, Scarce any of them can read, and yet 
they all underſtand how far the empire of religion can ex- 
tend over ſuperſtitious minds. They keep their credu- 
lous countrymen in the moſt abſolute ſubjection. They 
are even accomplices in their crimes, the profits of which 
they ſhare, and in a manner engroſs. There is not a 
piratical veſſel unprovided with a Caleyer, to abſolve the 
irates of their crime, whilſt in the act of perpetrating it. 
1 cruel by their cowardice, theſe miſcreants never 
fail to maſſacre the crews of the veſſels which they cap- 
ture, and after plundering, fink the ſhips, that no trace 
of their outrage may be left; then inſtantly proſtrating 
themſelves at the feet of their prieſt, a few words recon- 
cile them to the Deity, pacify their conſciences, and en- 
courage them to the perpetration of future \crimes, by 
affording them an aſſured remedy againſt freſh qualms. 
* Theſe abſolutions are rated, and every prieſt has a table 
of the ſins that may be forgiven. They do more. They 
relieve by anticipation the alarms that guilt excites in 
thoſe breaſts where fierceneſs is mingled with timidity, 
dreading to periſh immediately upon their tranſgreſſion, 
and before the obtaining of abſolution. Theſe apprehen- 
fions the prieſt endeavours to allay, and excites them to 
the perpetration of the moſt atrocious deeds, by ſelling the 
pardon to them before hand. It is ſhocking to ſee theſe 
monſters return into port, laden with the ſpoils of their 
piracies; and in the firſt place fetting apart the prieſt's 
portion, who in return grants them, in the name of God, 
the right of failing in queſt of more plunder ; and thus 
furniſhed with * from heaven, and provided with 
anticipated abſolutions for the thefts, adulteries and mur- 
ders, which during this cruize they hope will exceed their 
former, they put again to ſea, with a conſcience lulled 
into ſecurity, and perhaps invoking heaven itſelf for the 
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Hn Account of the late War between the TuRKs and Rus- 


SIANS., 4 + recs of CANDIA, and the Hands lying 
bout it; with a very particular Account of the riſing of 
; new Iſlands by Means of Earthquakes, G nt 
7 HE aſcendancy which the court of Ruſſia had gained 
] over the king and diet of Poland, cauſed that repub- 

lic to become little more than an appendage to the R 
fian empire, The protection and ſupport which prince 
Repnin the Ruſſian miniſter at Warſau afforded the diſſi - 
| dents, excited the moſt furious reſentment in thoſe Poles 
who adhered to the church of Rome; who hereupon form- 
ed confederacies in moſt parts of the kingdom, to ſup- 
preſs which, a large army of Ruſſians marched into thoſe 
territories. , Whilſt the ſouthern powers of Europe beheld 
with indifference thoſe proceedings in the eaſt, the Sul- 
lime Porte became jealous of the conduct of its northern 
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' wards the Danube, and no leſs than 40, ooo men are ſaid 


rival, and reſolved upon maintaining the liberties and in- 


dependence of the Polis. Theſe reſolutions being formed 
in the divan of Conſtantinople, M. Obreſtow, the Ruffian 


reſident there, was, according to the conſtant practice of 


, 


the Tur+s on ſuch occaſions; committed a priſoner to the 


caſtle of the Seven Towers, (Oct. 5, 1768.) War was 


declared againſt the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the moſt vi- 
gorous preparations made to collect the whole force of 


the empire. The court of Ruſſia was far from ſeeking a 


rupture with the Porte, being fully employed in impor- 
tant objects nearer home; but being unable to prevent a 


war, two armies, amounting together to 150, ooo men, 


were formed, at the head of the largeſt of which prince 


Gallitzin croſſed the Nei/ter, and entered Moldavia, with 


a view of becoming maſter of Chocain; but the prudent 
meaſures taken by the Turkiſh vizier fruſtrated all his at- 
tempts, and obliged him to repaſs the river. The impa- 
tience of the Turks to purſue theſe advantages, and to 
transfer the ſeat of war into Podolia, excited a general diſ- 
guſt at the cautious and eircumſpect conduct of their lead- 
er; in conſequence of which he was removed, and Maldo- 
Ali Pacha, a man precipitate and incautious appoint- 
ed in his ſtead; who. by repeated attempts to croſs the 
Neiſter in ſight of the Ruſſian army, loſt in the ſhort ſpace 


of a fortnight 24, ooo of his beſt troops; which ſpread ſuch | 


general diſcontent through the army, that, renouncing 


all ſubordination, the troops retreated tumultuouſly we 
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to have abandoned the ſtandard of Mabomet in this pre- 
Cipitate flight. The Turki/þ provinces of Moldavia and 
Walachia were over-run by the Ruſſians, and moſt of the 
places of ſtrength became eaſy preys to the conqueror. 
The campaign which opened fo auſpicioull for the Otto- 
mans, by the raſhneſs and folly of their general, ended in their 
diſgrace and ruin. The vizier was degraded and baniſhed. 
The Carina, who almoſt from the commencement of 
her reign, had laboured to eſtabliſh a naval force, which 
under the ſkilful ſuperintendency of Sir Charles Knowles, 
had been ſucceſsfully effected, 
fleet of Ruſſian men of war, commanded by count Orlowz 
to proceed from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, to annoy 
the Turks on their extenſive coaſts in the Levant. The 
unſkilfulneſs. of the Ruſſians in maritime affairs, greatly 
retarded the progreſs of their fleet; and it was not until 
the ſpring of 1770, that it arrived at the ſcene; of action, 
although many experienced Britiſb officers were volun- 
teers in the expedition, The Turks, to whom the ſea has 


ever proyed a fatal element, for ſome time had no force 


capable of oppoſing the enemy, ſo that the Morea was 
expoſed to their ravages, and ſeveral places of ſtrength 
were taken; the - Gree# inhabitants every where joyfully 
received the invaders, but at length an army of Albanians 
being collected, drove the Ruſſians to their Rips, and hay 
ing recovered the whole country, chaſtiſed the revolt of 
its inhabitants, by the lawleſs vengeance of a licentious 
ſoldiery. The Ruſſians now driven from the Morea, had 


advanced in full force into the Egean ſea, and paſſing the 


ſtraits which divide the iſland of Scio from the coaſt of 
Natolia, were met by 'a Turkiſh fleet of ſuperiour force. 
A furious engagement enſued" on the 5th of July, in which 
the Ruſſian admiral Sprritef,, encountered the captain Pa- 
cha in the Sultana of 90 guns, yard-arm and yard-arm, 
The two ſhips running cloſe together, grappled each other. 
The e by thtowing hand granades, ſet the enemy's 
ſhip on fire, which rapidly ſpread, and ſoon reached the 
Ruſſian ſhip. This dreadful ſpectaele ſuſpended the ac- 
tion between the two fleets, until both ſhips blew up. 
Only 24 Ruſſians were ſaved, among whom were the ad- 
miral, his'fon, and count Theodore Orlow; the ſhip car- 
ried 90 braſs guns, and had on board a cheſt containing 
500,000 rubles. Although each fleet was equally affected 
by this event, yet it infuſed à panic among the Turks, 
which the Ruſſiant did not partake of. During the re- 
mainder of the day, the Tris maintained the action; but 
on the approach' of night, the captain Pacha, contrary to 
the advice of his officers, gave orders for each ſhip to cut 
its cables, and run into a bay on the coaſt of Natalia, near 
a ſmall town anciently called Qs, but now known by 
the name of Chiſme. Hoſſein Bey, who had raiſed himſelf 
by his talents for war, to be ſecond in command, ſaved 
his ſhip by bravely forcing his way through the enemy's 
fleet. Here the Rufſian' fleet ſoon after blocked them 
up, and began a furious cannonade ; which being found 
ineffectual, a - fire-ſhip was ſent in at midnight, on 
the 7th of July, which by the intrepid behaviour of 
lieutenant Dougdale, grappled a Turkiſh man of war, 
and'the wind at that moment being very high, the 
whole Ottoman fleet was conſumed, except one man of 
war, and a few gallies that were towed off by the Ruſſians. 
The Ruffians the next morning entered the harbour, and 
bombarded the town and a caſtle that protected it; and a 
ſhot happening to blow up the powder magazine, both 
were reduced to a'heap of rubbiſh. Thus through the 
fatal miſconduct of a commander, there was ſcarce a veſ- 
tige left in a few hours, of a town, a caſtle and a fine fleet, 
which had all been in exiſtence the day before. It is 


ſomewhat remarkable, that this place was already cele- 


brated by a great victory which the Romans gained there 
over the fleet of Antiochus, in the year before Crit 191. 
The Turtiſb fleet conſiſted of 15 ſhips of the line from 60 


to 90 guns, beſides a number of chebecs and gallies, 
amounting in the whole to near 30 ſail: The Ruffians 


had only ten ſhips of the line, and five frigates. The 
Turkiſh fleet being thus annihilated, it might have been ex- 

ed that the Ruſſian admiral would have ſhaken the 

ttoman empire to its'very foundations: that he would 
make the trial how far the Dardanelles were effectual for 
the defence of the Hellaſpont. Had he proved ſucceſsful 
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now cauſed a large 
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againſt thoſe celebrated barriers, Conſlantinople itſelf, the ſeat 


of empire, muſt have fallen into his hands. It ſeems evi- 
dent, that the views of Rufſia did not extend to the ef- 
feQing ſuch a purpoſe ; her fleet during the remainder of 
the war, was only employed in making deſcents on the 
Turkiſh iſlands, and with little or no ſucceſs. 

In that ſpace of time the great Ruſſian army having 
paſſed the Danube, found its progreſs in Bulgaria ſtopped 
by the range of mountains which interſects that country, 
whilſt it was continually harraſſed by detatchments from 
the Turkiſh camp. The expences of the war were ſe- 
verely felt by each empire, and although that of Ruſſia 
had gained the aſcendancy, no beneficial conſequences 
had ariſen therefrom. In this ſtate of affairs, the grand 
ſeignior Muftapha III. emperor of the Turks died, Janu- 
ary 21ſt, 1774, in the 58th year of his age, and 7th of 
his reign; he appointed his brother Abdulbamet to ſuc- 
ceed him in the throne. "Fhe war was continued with 
ſpirit, but a large Turtiſb army, commanded by the 
Reis Effendi,' being moſt diſgracefully defeated by general 
Kamenſki, the Porte no longer able to maintain the War, 
was compelled to receive terms from the conqueror. A 
peace was ſigned on the 21ſt of July, 1774, to ratify which 
the mufti iſſued his fetfa, or ordinance, in whieh, to 
the great degradation of Ottoman pride, it is ſaid that, 
<« ſeeing our troops will no longer fight the Ruſſians," it is 
<< neceffary to conclude a peace... 

The treaty of peace conſiſts of 28 articles, by which, 
among other advantages, the Ruſſians have obtained a 
free navigation in all the Tur ſiſb teas, together with the 
paſſage through the Dardanellas. 2 Pty | 

. r lee a 

CAxNDIA, the ancient Crete, ſaid to be the birth · place of 
Jupiter, one of the latgeſt and moſt celebrated iſlands in the 
Metiterranean, is ſituated between the [34th degtee gp mi- 
nutes and the 35th degtee 40 minutes of north datitucfe, and 
between the 23d degree 10 minutes and the twenty- 
ſeventh degree fix minutes eaſt longitude from Lon- 
don; and being a long and narrow iſland, extending from 
eaſt to weſt, its greateſt length, from Cape Garabuſa to 
Cape Solomon, is about an hundred and ſixty miles 3 and 
its greateſt breadth, which is towards the middle, does not 
exceed fourty- ſour miles; every were elſe. it ĩs much nar» 
rower. It lies ſouth+eaſt of the Mora, before the mouth 
of the Archipelago. and is almoſt equally diſtant from 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa. vol a! 1G 117 
be people breathe a pure air; but the ſouth. wind: js 
dangerous, and ſometimes ſuffocates thoſe who ate ex- 
poſed to it. 7:05 507 a a7 118 44455 25 

Above half the iſland} is covered with rocky 'barren 
mountains, the moſt famous of which. is filoriti, the an- 
cient Ida, the higheſt in the iſland. | [I his is now one 
continued barren rock, and for the greateſt part of the 
year, its ſummit is covered with-fnow. The only thing 
it produces is the tragacantha, famous fox its gum. This 
mountain commands a view of both ſeas. | 

This iſland has many ſprings and rivulets of excellent 
water, but no rivers proper for carrying boats. In this 
iſland is Lethe, the river of oblivion, ſo much the ſubject ' 
of ancient ſtory, which is a torpid ſtrem. ths 7 

It has many e and plains remarkably fertile; and | 
though not half theſe are cultivated, yet the country not 
only abounds in wine, but alſo ſupplies ſtrangers with oil, 
wool, cheeſe, filk, honey, wax, and opium. Their wine 
and wheat are excellent; their ſilk would be exceeding | 
good, did they but-know how to manage it; their honey 
Is admirable, and ſmells. of the thyme with -which-the 
whole country abounds. The Ac was firſt brought 
into taly from the town of Qydinia, in this iſland, and was 
therefore called by the Romans the Cydonzan apple. 

Tue ancient poets make frequent mention of the hun- 
dred cities of this iſland, on which account it was called 

Hecatopomlis; but it had many more, an hundred and 
twenty occurring in ancient writings; and under the em- 
peror Valentinian I. above an hundred towns were over- 
thrown and deſtroyed by an earthqukkee. 

Ihe iſland had originally its own kings; but the re- 
publican form was afterwards introduced. It was firſt 
ſubdued by the Romans, and continued ſubject to the 
eaſtern emperors till the year 823, when it was conquered 
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who pay the capitation or poll- tax, and their archbiſh 


TUREKE x in EUROPE; 


962. It was "afterwards taken by the Genceſe, who ceded 
it to Boniface, marquis of Montferrat : and he, in 1204, 
ſold: it to the Venetians. In 1644 the Turks made a de- 
ſcent, and, after a ſic ge of twenty years reduced the whole 
country, which, except a few forts, the Yenetians were 
obliged to cede to them at the peace in 1669; 180,090 
Turks, and 80,000 Venetians, are ſaid to have fallen in this 
famous ſiege ; and in 1715, the Turks made themſelves 
maſters alſo of the Venetian forts ; ſince which time the 
iſland has been entirely in their poſſeſſion. 
The inhabitants are Greeks, who have an archbiſhop; 
and Armenians, Turks and Jetus. | 
The city of Candia, the capital of the 
about the middle of the northern coaſt. 
middle of Heraclea, which, with great probability, is ſup- 
poſed to have been the ſame with Matium. The city at 
preſent is, however, little better than a deſert, except the 
market- place, and a few of the adjoining ſtreets, where 
the principal inhabitants reſide; in the reſt there is hardly 
any thing but rubbiſh, occaſioned by the laſt ſiege, which 
was one of the moſt conſiderable that was undertaken in 
the laſt century. The harbour is alſo choaked up, ſo 
that no other veſſels but boats can enter it. There are 
computed to be in this city about eight hundred Greets, 


0 
is the metropolian of the whold iſilanldꝓq. 
I he ſecund city in point of rank is CAN RA, the ancient 
| Cydenia, which ſtands on the northern coaſt, and is ſaid 
to contain above fifteen hundred Turis, two thouſand 
| Greets, fifty Jes, and about a dozen French merchants, 
who haye a conſul. It. is the ſee of a Greet biſhop, ſuf- 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Candia. This town is pretty: 
ſtrong, it having a good wall faced with ſtone, and de- 
fendet| by a deep ditch. The third is that of RETIM O, 
which ſtands on the northern coaſt of the iſland, twenty- 
ſix miles to the weſt of Candia. Their ſilk, wool, honey, 
wax, and oil, are preferred: to all others. 5 
The village of GAR TINA ſtands amidft the ruins of a 
noble city named Gortyna, about ſiæx miles diſtant frdttt 
Mount Ida. Here the people plow, ſow, and feed ſheep 
amidſt a prodigious quantity of marble, jaſper, and gra- 
nite, wrought with the moſt admirable art; and inſtead of 
the great men, ho once cauſed theſe ſtately edifices tobe 
erected, ate only to be ſeen ſhepherds and huſbandmen, 
One of the greateſt curioſities of this iſland is a cave, 
called the labyrinth, which runs under a ſmall mountain 
at the ſoot of Mount Ida, in a thouſand intricate mean- 
ders, without any appearance of regularity, and is gene- 
rally thought to be a work of nature. The entrance is 
a natural aperture, ſeven or eight paces broad; but in 
ſome places ſo low, that there is no going in without 
ſtooping: The ground is rugged and uneven, but the top 
level, conſiſting of a horizontal layer of ſtones. The 
principal paſſage, in which there is leſs danger of be- 
wildering one's ſelf than in the others, is about twelve 
hundred paces in length, and reaches to the end of the 
maze, where are two ſpacious chambers. The moſt dan- 
ge rous partiof the main walk is about thirty paces diſtant 
from its mouth; for if a perſon happens to take any other 
courſe, he is immediately loſt, amidſt the innumerable 


* 


iſland, is ſeated 


- 


1 windings of this maze,. and then it is no eaſy matter for 


him to find his way out; on which account travellers al- 
ways provide themſelves with guides and torches. There 
is little appearance of this place having ever been a ſtone - 
quarry, and whether it was ever the famous labyrinth of 


| 


| © ACROTERI is an iſland famous in-naturalihiſtory 


Crete, is far from being ſatisfactorily prove. 
(Rico, the ancient Oythera, is an iſland which was in 
a particular manner conſeorated to Venus, and is ſituated 
between Candid and the Mores; but being mountainous 
and rocky produces little corn, wine, or oil. 
ſeems to be compoſed of pumice- ſtone, \incruſted with a 
ſutface of? fertile earth, and the ancients repreſent it as 
riſing in a violent earthquake out of the ſca. Four other 
lands had the fame origin; and yet the fea is here of ſuch 
a depth, as to be unfathomable by any ſounding line. 


|: Theſe aroſe at different times; the firſt in the nine hun- 


dred and ſixth year before Chriſt, another in the firſt 
century, a third in the eighth, and a fourth in 1573. 
Another iſland aroſe in the years 170% and in 17087 be- 
tween this iſland and great Cammeni. The reader will 


- by the Saracens ; from whom it was recovered in the year 


4 


not be diſpleaſed at ſeeing here a particular account of 


this 


It ſtands on the 


Tun in Eunopx. N 
this extraordinary phenomenon ; for no circumſtance can 
be more worthy of being preſerved in a ſyſtem of geogra- 
phy, than the birth of an iſland, | 5700s 

On the twenty-third of May 1707, after an earthquake 
that happened the night before, the laſt-mentioned iſland 
was diſcovered early in the morning by ſome ſeamen, 


who, taking it for a wreck, rowed immediately toward 


it; but, finding rocks and earth inſtead of the remains 
of a ſhip, haſted back and ſpread the news of what they 
had ſeen in Santorini. How great ſoever the apprehen- 
ſions of the inhabitants were at the firſt ſight, their ſur- 
priſe ſoon abated, and in a few days, ſeeing no appear- 
ance of fire or ſmoke, ſome of them ventured to land on 
the new iſland. Their curioſity led them from rock to 
rock, where they found a kind of white ſtone that cut 
like bread, which it nearly reſembled in its form, colour, 
and conſiſtence. They alſo found many oyſters ſticking 
to the rocks ; but while they were employed in gathering 
them, the iſland moved and ſhook under their feet, upon 
which they ran with precipitation to their boats. With 


theſe motions and tremblings the iſland increaſed, not 


only in height but in length and breadth ; yet ſometimes 
while it was raiſed and extended on one fide, it ſunk and 
diminiſhed on the other. Our author obſerved a rock to 
riſe out of the ſea, forty or fifty paces from the iſland, 


which, having continued four days, ſunk, and appeared 


no more; but ſeveral others appeared and diſappeared, al- 
ternately, till at laſt they remained fixed and unmoved. 
In the mean time the colour of the ſurrounding ſea was 
changed: at firſt it was of a light green, then reddiſh, and 
afterward of a pale yellow, accompanied with a noiſome 
ſtench, which ſpread itſelf over part of Santorini. E 

On the ſixteenth of Fuly the ſmoke firſt appeared, not 
indeed from the iſland, but from a ridge of black ſtones 
which ſuddenly roſe about ſixty paces from it, where the 
depth of the ſea was unfathomable. Thus there were 
two ſeparate iſlands, one called the bite, and the other 
the Black Iſland, from their different appearances. This 
thick ſmoke was of a whitiſh colour, like that of a lime-- 
kiln, and was carried by the wind to Santorini, where it 
penetrated the houſes of the inhabitants. 

In the night between the nineteenth and twentieth of 


July flames began to iſſue with the ſmoke, to the great 


terror of the inhabitants of Santorini, eſpecially thoſe of 
the caſtle of Scaro, who were not above a mile and a 
half diſtant from the burning iſland, which now increaſed 
very faſt, large rocks daily ſpringing up, which ſome- 
times added to its length, and ſometimes to its breadth, 
The ſmoke alſo increaſed, and there being no wind, it 
aſcended ſo high as to be ſeen at Candia and other diſtant 
iſlands, During the night it reſembled a column of fire 
fifteen or twenty feet high, and the ſea was then covered 
with a ſcurf or froth, in ſome places reddiſh, and in 
others yellowiſh, from whence proceeded ſuch a ſtench, 
that the inhabitants throughout the whole iſland of 
Santorini burnt perfumes in their houſes, and made fires 
in the ftreets, to prevent infection. This indeed did 
not laſt above a day or two, for a ſtrong gale of wind 
diſperſed the froth; but drove the ſmoke upon the vine- 
yards of Santorini, by which the grapes in one night 
were parched up and deſtroyed. This ſmoke alſo cauſed 
violent head - achs, attended with retchings. _ bp 
On the thirty: firſt of Fuly, the ſea ſmoked and bubbled 
in two different places near the iſland, where the water 
formed a perfect circle, and looked like oil when ready to 
boil, This continued above a month, during which 
many fiſh were found dead on the ſhore of Santorini. 


The following night. was heard a dull hollow noiſe, like | 


the diſtant report of ſeveral cannon, which was inftantly 
followed by flames of fire, ſhooting up to a great height 
in the air, where they ſuddenly diſappeared. . The next 
day the ſame hollow ſound was ſeveral times heard, and 
ſucceeded by a blackiſh ſmoke, which, notwithſtanding 
a freſh, gale blew at that time, - roſe up in the form of a 
column to a prodigious height, and would probably in 
the night have appeared as if on fire. e 

On the ſeventh of Auguſt the noiſe was different; it 
reſembled that of large ſtones thrown all together into a 


|  Ceeded b another much louder, ſo nearly reſembling 


always followed by a 


deep well. This noiſe having laſted ſome days, was ſuc- 


Vox. II. | 
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thunder, as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from three or four- 
real claps, that happened at the ſame time, | 
On the twenty-firſt, the fire and ſmoke very conſider- 
ably diminiſhed ; but the next morning they broke out 
with greater fury than before. The ſmoke was red and 
very thick, and the heat was ſo intenſe, that all round 
the iſland the ſea ſmoked and bubbled in a ſurpriſing 
manner, At night, our author viewing with a teleſcope 
a large furnace upon the higheſt part of the iſland, diſ- 
covered ſixty ſmaller openings or funnels, all emitting a 
very bright flame, and he imagined there might be as 
many more on the other fide of the great volcano. On 
the twenty-third of Auguſt in the morning, the iſland. 


01+ 16 


was much higher than the day before, and its breadth 


was increaſed by a chain of rocks ſprung up in the night 
almoſt fifty feet above the water. The ſea was alſo again 
covered with reddiſh froth, which always appeared when, 
the iſland received any conſiderable additions, and occa- 
ſioned an intolerable ſtench, till it was diſperſed by the 

wind and the motion of the waves. 
On the fifth of September, the fire opened another vent 
at the extremity of the Black Iſand, from whence it iſſued 

for ſeveral days, during which but little roſe from the 


large furnace: and from this new paſſage the aſtoniſhed: 


ſpectators beheld the fire dart up three ſeveral times to a 
vaſt height, reſembling ſo many prodigious ſ{ky-rockets 
of a glowing lively red. The following night the ſub- 
terraneous fire made a terrible noiſe, and immediately 
after a thouſand ſheaves of fire flew up into the air, where, 
breaking and diſperſing, they fell like a ſhower of ſtars. 
upon the iſland, which appeared all in a blaze, preſenting. 
to the amazed ſpectators at once a moſt dreadful-and. 
beautiful illumination. To theſe natural fire- works ſuc- - 
ceeded a kind of meteor, which, for ſome time, hung 
over the caſtle of Scaro, which is ſeated on a high rock 
in the iſland. of Santorini, a meteor. not unlike a fiery: 
ſword, and which ſerved to increaſe the conſternation of 
the inhabitants, ; e 
On the ninth of September the J/hite and Black Iſlands 
united, after which the weſtern end of the iſland daily in- 
creaſed, There were now only four openings that emit- 
ted flames, which iſſued forth with great impetuoſity, 
ſometimes attended with a noiſe like that of a large organ 
pipe, and ſometimes like the howling of wild beaſts. On 
the twelfth the ſubterrancous noiſe became much aug- 
mented, having never been ſo frequent nor ſo dreadful. 
as. on that and the following day. The burſts of this 
ſubterranean thunder, like a general diſcharge of the ar- 
tillery of an army, were repeated ten or twelve times 
within twenty-four hours, and immediately after each 
clap the large furnace threw up huge red-hot ſtones, which 
fell into the ſea at a great diſtance. Theſe claps were 
thick ſmoke, which ſpread clouds 
of aſhes over the ſea and the neighbouring iſlands. - --. | 
On the eighteenth. of September an earthquake was 
felt at Santorini, but did no great damage, though it con- 
ſiderably enlarged the burning iſland, and in ſeveral new 


places gave vent to the fire and ſmoke. The elaps were 


alſo more terrible than ever, and in the midſt of a thick 
ſmoke. that appeared like a mountain, were ſeen and heard 
large pieces of rack tlirown up with as much noiſe and 
force as balls from the mouth of a cannon, which after-. - 
ward fell upon the iſland, or into the ſea. - One of the 
ſmall neighbouring iſlands was ſeveral times covered with 
theſe fiery ſtones, which, being thinly cruſted over witk 
ſulphur, gave a bright light, and conti nued burning till 
that was conſumed. + | . Au OR: 
On the twenty-firſt, after a dreadful clap of ſubterra- 
neous thunder, very great lightnings enſued; and, at the 
ſame inſtant, the new iſland was ſo violently ſhaken, that 
part of the great furnace came tumbling down, and huge 
burning rocks were thrown to the. diſtance. of two miles 
and upward, . This ſeemed to be the laſt effort of the 


volcano, and to have exbauſted the combuſtible matter, 


as all was quiet for ſeveral days after. But on the twenty» 
fifth the fire broke out again with ſtill greater fury, and 
among the claps was one ſo terrible, that the churches. 
of Santorini were ſoon filled with crowds of people, ex- 
pecting every moment would be their laft ; and the caftle 
and town of Scars —_— ſuch a ſhock, that the * | 
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and windows of the houſes flew open. The volcano | N 1 ni. 
continued to rage during the remaining part of the year ; |. er. 
and in the month of January 1708, the large furnace, | Of the Iſlands in the Sea anciently called the Ionian: parti- 


without one day's intermiſſion, threw out ſtones and cularly of the Iſland of Zante, © 

flames, at leaſt once or twice, but generally five or fix | | | | | 

times a day. p 1s | | A LL theſe iflands Jie on the weſtern coaſt of Tyrty 
On the tenth of February, in the morning, a pretty | in Europe, and therefore properly deſerve a place 


ſtrong earthquake was felt at Santorini, which the inha- here. "Theſe are, 
bĩtants confi as a prelude to greater commotions in| LER Sapienze, anciently the Sphagia I which are 
the burning iſland; nor were they deceived; for ſoon | three ſmall iſlands lying near the coaſt of the Morea. 
aſter the fire and ſmoke iflued in prodigious quantities, | The largeſt was formerly called Sphaeria, and was fa- 
the claps like thunder were redoubled, and nothing ap- mous in ancient hiſtory for the victory obtained there by 
peared but objects of horror and confuſion; rocks of an | the Athenians over the Lacedemonians. The adjacent 
amazing ſize were raiſed up to a | er height above the ſea is called the Sea of Sapienza, or of Wiſdom, becauſe 
water, and the ſea raged and boiled to ſuch a degree, that | the pilots are obliged to make uſe of a great deal of wiſ- 
it occaſioned a general conſternation. The ſubterrane- | dom and caution in getting through the rapid and dan- 
ous: bellowings were heard without intermiſſion, and | gerous currents near this iſland, 
ſometimes in Jeſs than a quarter of an hour there were | STrIvaAL, the ancient Plotæ, or the Floating i/lands, 
ſix or ſeven irruptions from the large furnace. The noiſe | are two ſmall iſlands, the largeſt of which is not above 
of the repeated claps, the quantity of huge ftones that] two leagues and a half in compaſs; but they have 
flew about on every fide, the houſes tottering to their | ſprings of water, and the ſoil is very fruitful. The in- 
very foundations, and. the fire, which now appeared inhabitants, however, never marry, for they are ſaid to 
open day, ſurpaſſed all that had hitherto happened, and | have no women amongſt them, and only conſiſt of three 
formed a ſcene aftonifhing beyond deſcription. lor fourſcore Greet monks, whoſe convent is built in the 
The fiftenth of April was rendered remarkable by] form of a fortreſs, and is well provided with cannon, in 
the number and violence of the bellowings and irrup- order to keep off the corſairs. | 2/6 pad 
tions, by one of which near a hundred large ſtones were] The following iſlands belong to the Venetian 
thrown up all together into the air, and fell again into] ZanTe, the ancient Zacynthus, is ſituated near the 
the ſea at about two miles diſtance. From this time to] ſtrait of the gulf which runs between the Morea and 
the twenty- third of May, which might be called the an- | Livadia, already deſcribed, in 37 57” N. latitude, and is 
nĩverſary of the birth of the new iſland, things continued] ſuppoſed to be about twenty-four miles in length, twelve 
much in the ſame tate ; but afterward the fire and ſmoke | in breadth, and fifty in compaſs. Strabo and Pliny differ 
by degrees ſubſided, and the ſubterraneous thunders|much-in the circuit of this iſland, the one making it 160 
became leſs terrible. l ſtadia or twenty miles in circuit, the other thirty-ſix 
On the fifteenth- of July our author, ' accompanied by | miles ; but modern geographers exceed even Ply in their 
the-Romiſh biſhop of Santorini, and ſome other eccle- | account of its dimenſions. The country is pleaſant, and 
fiaſtics, hired: a boat to take a near view of the iſland, | fertile in corn, wine, oil, and all kinds of excellent 
They made directly toward it on that fide were the ſea fruit; eſpecially the fineſt muſeadine grapes, and cur- 
did not bubble, but where it ſmoked very much. Being [rants of the ſort brought to England. The melons. of 
got into this vapour, they felt a cloſe ſuffocating heat, | this iſland are in particular requeſt, as are alſo their 
and found the water very hot; upon which they directed peaches, which are of a prodigious ſize, ſome weighing 
their courſe toward a part of the iſland at the fartheſt between eight and ten ounces, and are of an exquiſite 
diſtance from the large furnace. The fires, which Mill | taſte and flavour. Dr. Chandler ſays this ſpot has been 
continued to burn, and the boiling of the ſea, obliged] ſtyled, not hyperbolically, *© the Golden iſland.” Travels 
them to take a great-compaſs; and yet they felt the air ſ in Greece, page 299. On the ſouth and weft ſides of the 
about them very hot and ſultry. Having encompaſſed iſland is a large chain of mountains, with a mountain 
the iſland, and ſurveyed ĩt carefully from an adjacent one, alſo toward the eaſt, and another at the north; fo that 
they judged it to be two hundred feet above the ſea, it is in a manner ſurrounded by them. In the centre is 
about a mile broad, and five miles in circumference ; but] a * e plain, and near Chieri, a ſea- port, is a reſi- 
not being thoroughly fatisfied, they reſolved to attempt] nous ſpring. The tar ſprings of Zante are deſcribed by 
to land, and accordingly rowed toward that part of the Herodotus, who conſidered the reſin procured from them 
ifland where they perceived neither fire nor ſmoke; but j as ſuperior to the tar of Pieria, altho' that was reck- 
.when they had got within a hundred yards of it, the great oned the beſt made in Greece; This iſland contains 
furnace diſcharged. itſelf with its uſual fury, and the many towns and villages; and the Greets, who conſtitute 
wind blew; upon them a thick ſmoke and a ſhower of | the majority of its inhabitants, have a biſhop, and above 
aſhes, which obliged them to quit their deſign. Having | forty churches, befides convents. Another part of the 
retired a little, they let down'a plummet, with a line nine- inhabitants are Roman catholics, who have a biſhop : 
_ ty-five fathoms long; but it was too ſhort to reach the] tliey have their churches, nunneries, and convents, with 
bottom. On their return to Santorini, they obſeryed various orders of friars; and the Greeks, who in other 
that the heat of the water had melted” moſt of the] places are humbled and depreſſed, here rival the ſplendid 
itch from their boat, which was therefore grown very pomp of the Romyſb worſhip. The remainder of the 
— R 2 inhabitants are Jes. The city of Zante is large and 
From this time until ihe fifteenth of Auguſt, when our} populous : it ſtands on the caft fide of the iſland, and 
author left Santorini, the fire, ſmoke, and noiſe remain- | has a commodious: and ſafe port to thoſe who are ac- 
ed very moderato; and, by the accounts he received | quainted with its entrance; but has no walls, and is 
from thence for ſeveral years after, it appears that the | only defended by a ſtrong fortreſs, the ancient citadel 
iſland ftill increaſed, but that the fire and ſubterraneohs | called Pſophis, which is erected upon an eminence, and 
noiſes were much abated ;-and, as the travellers, who have | is well provided with cannon. * The houſes of the city 
fince viſited the Zevant, give no accpuntof its burning, are built with large ſquare ſtones, but are very low, on 
it bas doubtlefs long fince ceaſed.  ' © © © [account of the frequent earthquakes, which generally 
Strange as this account may appear, it is allowed to be happen in the ſpring, when it is ſaid that one or two, 
unqueſtionably true; and indeed theſe are not the only | if not more, frequently happen in a week. In the rock 
inſtandes in which iſlands have been known to riſe from on which the city is built, are abundance of fine ſprings 
the bottom of the ſea, of which we have an in- [of ſweet water. Theſe,” fays Dr. Chandler, vt are 
ſtance” related in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, of an|*© ſuppoſed to come from the Morea, leaves of trees and 
illand near the Azores thus raiſed by fubterraneous fires, | plants, not growing on the "iſland, being frequently 
e in the year 1720. 12 W = REBT 5450 % throw up by theſe ſtreams.” The city is governed 
ee . | ** proveditor and two counſellors, who refide there. 
118 e 2 Tbs LET I Theſe are appointed by the republic, and are ſubject to 
* 8 the ſuperior juriſdiction of a general, who reſides alter- 
- 0 | . nately 
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nately at the places under his command. Chandler's Trav. | 
Both the Engli/h and Dutch have a factory and conſul, 
with a number of merchants. and factors for the ſtaple 
commodities of this place, the chief of which is currants ; 
but the Engliſb are the greateſt conſumers: with this ar- 
ticle the Dutch ſupply the northern nations of Europe. 
„The Corinth grape, ſays Dr. Chandler, ** for which 
this iſland is now noted, was the produce.chiefly of the 
country near the iſthmus, when it began to be particu- 
larly efteemed. It is a ſmall ſpecies, the cluſter large, 
the colour black or a deep purple. The ftocks are plan- 
ted in rows, and the leaf is bigger than in the common 
vine. As a good ſeaſon for the harveſt is of great con- 
ſequence to the people, they generally implore the inter- 
ceſſion of their ſaints ; ſolemnly viſiting their churches, 
the prieſts and magiſtrates and perſons of rank, both 
Halians and Greeks, walking in proceſſion, in pairs, with 
lighted tapers in their hands. If theſe interceſſions are 
fruitleſs, and the occaſion becomes urgent, the mira- 
culous picture of the glorious Madonna di Scoppo, which 
is carefully preſerved in one of the churches, is expoſed, 
and fails not to procure the wiihed- for weather. The 
grapes intended to be preſerved as currants, are ſpread, 
when gathered, in beds on the ground; and when dried 
by the ſun and air are conveyed to the city on horſes and 
mules, guarded by armed peaſants, and poured down a 
hole into magazines, where they cake together. After 
ſome time the fruit is dug up with iron erows, and 
ftamp'd into caſks, by men with legs and feet bare. Whilſt 
at ſea it ſweats, and often fills the veſſel thus freighted 
with a ſtench ſcarcely tolerable. The iflanders believe 
this fruit is purchaſed to be uſed in dying, and are igno- 
rant of the many diſhes of which currants are an ingre- 
dient.“ Dr. Chandler's cook made a currant pudding, 
which equally ſurpriſed and pleaſed all who taſted of it. 
CEPHALONIA, anciently called Cephalmnia, and Samos, 
is fituated in 38˙ North latitude, and is a conſiderable 
iſland, extremely fertile, and producing currants, oil, 
red wine, muſcadine grapes, citrons, oranges, pome- 
granates, and grain. Moſt of the trees bear twice a 
year, that is, in April and November; but the fruit of 
the latter month is ſmaller than the other. It had for- 


merly four conſiderable towns ; but has now only ſome | 


large-villages, with a city of its own name, defended by 
a fortreſs, ſeated upon a hill, about ſix miles diſtant 
ſrom Argaſlali, the principal port of the iſland. This 
port is large, and well ſheltered on all ſides; but the 
bottom is not ſecure, the anchors not ſticking faſt. At 
thefentrance is a large village, where moſt of the mer- 
chants reſide. The i 
they pay a tribute to the Venet 
veditor and two counſellors. | 
. Corev, anciently Pheacra, and afterwards 
takes its preſent name from the ancient caſtle of 
which ſtands on à mountain, and is ſo called from the 
Great word «pu#1, a hill. It is ſeventy Italian miles 
in length, and, from Cape Barbaro to Cape Balacrum, 
thirty broad; but in moſt other places ſcarce twelve. 
It was famous in former ages for the beautiful gardens of 
king Alcinous. Its ſouthern parts are batren, moun- 
tainous, and deſtitute of water; but the northern coaſt 
is very fertile in all kinds of delicious fruits, excellent 
wine, grain, olives, &c. It has but two cities, Corſu, 
the capital, and Caf/aps, the Caſſiope of the ancients, 
But; beſides theſe cities, it is ſaid to have about a hun- 
dred villages. The city of Corfu is very ſtrong, and eon- 
ſttantly keeps between fifteen and twenty gallies, beſides 
other veſſels, for its defence, It has beſides two for- 
tteſſes, the oldeſt of which is ſituated on a ſteep craggy 
rock, and ſurrounded below with good ſtrong baſtions; 
the other, though not ſo advantageouſly ſituated, has 
been fortiſied at an immenſe expence, and the ery 
one of the: ſtrongeſt places on all theſe coaſts : It 
verned by 'a bail, ditor, capitano, and caffellano, 
who are all noble Venetians; as is alſo its archbiſhop,” 
who is primate and metropolitan of all theſe iſlands. The 
cathedral-is/a fine building, as is alſo that which belongs 
ts the Greets, both of which are adorned with paintings 


ians, who have here a pro- 
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SECT. XVI. & 
Of ALBANIA or ARNAUT; and Tuzxisn Datmaria, 
Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the Perſons 
and Manners of the Natives; with an Account of the 
principal Towns. Win ag ont Se ek 
A HIS country, which comprehends the old Grecian 
Illyricum and Epirus, lies between Matedomia on 
the eaſt; the gulf of Venice and the lonian Sea on the 
weſt ; having on the north-eaft and north a chain of 
mountains called Mme Negro, or the Black Mountains, 
which divide it partly from Macedonia, and partly from 
Servia and ' Dalmatia, and on the ſouth is bounded b 
Livadia. It extends from 39 to 435 307 north — 
Its greateſt length, from north to ſouth, is about two hun- 
dred and ninety miles, and its breadth from eaſt to weſt 
ninety-ſix. = Den zem MY BIOS n 
The ſoil is fruitful; but more ſo toward the north 
than toward the ſouth. It produces flax, cotton; and 
excellent wine; as alſo wax, and falt dug out of the 
mountains. ae e 
The chief rivers of Albania are, the Bojana ; the Drin 
Nigro; the Argenta; the Siamini, anciently called Pa- 
niaſus; the Ohrevaſta, the ancient Apſus; the Pollonia, 
the ancient Laos; and the Delichi, the ancient Acheron, 


"The 


bj 


frequently mentioned by the poets. - | 

The Albanians are generally tall, ſtrong, and y 
eſteemed by the Turks on account of their valour. y 
are ſubje& to the grand ſeignior, and have often diſtin- 
guiſbed themſelves in the wars with Hungary. They 
are more courageous on horſeback than on foot, an 
their horſes are extremely ſwift. This was the country 
of the famous prince George Cafiriet, generally known 
by the name of Scanderbeg, Who, with a ſmall army, 
| oppoſed for many years all the power of Turky, and 
gained twenty-two battles. At his death he left his 
country to the Venetians; but they were unable to main- 
tain the inland part of it, which was ſoon reduced b 
Mahomer II. and his ſucceſſors have held the whole 


country ever fince. , EY Ss i; g 
„ Theſe Albanians,” ſays a late writer, © ate of fo 
fierce a diſpoſition, that with another Scanderbeg at their 
'head, they might rival the heroic atchievements of their 
anceſtors, but at preſent they are'no more than hogs, 

\ They are large, well-made men, lean and 
nervous. Their dreſs conſiſts of looſe breeches, a ſhort 
kind of petticoat over them, a waiſtcoat enriched with 
ſeveral rows of large ſilver oliyes, plates and chains. 
They wear boots, toihetinieh as high as their knees, to 
preſerve their legs in riding. Their cloaks, flaſtied and 
laced of various colours, give their drefs an agreeable 
variety. They wear nothing on their head but a cap 
of red cloth, and even this they throw off when they are 
in action. Being ſtrict Muff inen, they adhere rigidly 
to that article of their religion which prohibits all images. 
One of theſe poor wretches, who would not have ſcrupled 
to aſſaſſinate ten or a dozen of his fellow erk tf toi 4 
ſequin, declared that all the gold in the world ſhould 
not tempt him to have his likeneſs drawn, and that at 
the day of judgment a painter would be much ſhocked, 
when all the little men his pencil had produced, would 
appear and claim their ſouls at his hands.” © 
The inhabitants make tapeſtry, which they export; 
but though oy have ſcarce any notion of learning, they 
are, very ſkilful in laying aqueducts, and, without any 
mathematical inſtruments, meaſure heights and diſtances . 
with all the exactneſs of 'a geometrician. - Thoſe of 
part of the country are Roman catholics, and moſt of 
the reſt follow the doctrines of the Gree# chur en. 
IT be principal towns of Albania are,” 
SCUTARI1, called by the Turks Iſcadar, a large town 
near'a lake of the ſame name, it is well fortified; and de- 
fended by a ſtrong caftle ſeated” on à hill: it enjoys a 
great trade, is the reſidence of a'beglerbeg, and an arch> 
biſhop 3 and was formerly the ſeat of the kings of iy 
rieum. In the years 1474 and 1478 it was in vain be- 
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and other expenſive ornaments, we 


them in 1479. 
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ſieged by the Turks ; but the Venetians ſurrendered it (o 
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: the Boſna, the Verlas, and the Saus. 
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At 8s$10, the ancient Lyffs, is ſituated near the river 
Drino, two miles above its mouth, and ſixteen to the 
ſouth of Scutari. It ſtands on a ſteep coaſt, and is de- 
fended by a ftrong caſtle. It is by fome efteemed the 
capital of Albania, and is particularly famous for being 
the place where Scanderbeg died and was buried, in the 
year 1467. It is faid the Turks have ſuch veneration 
for him, on account of his valour, that they carry away 
pieces of his tomb for relics, and eſteem them as a charm 
to animate their courage in battle. 

Dur Azzo, the ancient Epidamnut, and the Dyrrachium 
of the Romans, is a ſmall ſea- port on the peninſula in 
the gulf of Ferice, thirty - five miles to the ſouth of 
Scutari. It has a pretty good harbour and caſtle. 
LA VaLoxa, the ancient Aulon, ſtands on a bay at 
the mouth of the gulf of Venice, and was anciently for- 
tified - It has a ſpacious, but inſecure harbou. 
CR A is ſeated on the coaſt of the /ontan ſea, on 
the banks of a little river, and has a good harbour. It 
is famous for its warm baths; but is at preſent only a 
mean place. It is, however, the capital of a ſmall 
country of the ſame name, the inhabitants of which are 
ſtyled Chimarioti, and are deſcended from the ancient 
MMattdonians. Beſides their capital, they have a few in- 
conſiderable towns on the ſea-coaſt ; but the mountains 
of Chimera are ſo high, and of ſuch difficult acceſs, that 
they ſerve them inſtead of fortreſſes; and the people 
truſt ſo much to this advantage, that, according to Mr. 
H#/hetler, they refuſe paying tribute to the Turks. 
LARTA, a large and well-peopled town on a bay of 
the ſame name, containing ſeven or eight thouſand inha- 
bitants, above- half 'of which are Greeks, and the reſt 
Turks: It is the ſee of an archbiſhop; and has a very 
large cathedral, ſupported by above two hundred mar- 
ble pillars, and ſaid to have as many doors and windows 
as there are days in the yea. 5 


* 


 Toxx13H DALMATIA extends from Albania, through 
the country of Herzegowina, to Boſnia. A ſmall part 
of this country is, at its moſt ſouthern extremity, bounded 
on the weſt by the gulf of Venite; but firſt extends 
caſt, ' through Venetian Dalmatia, then turns to the north- 
eaſt, on the back of the territories of Raguſa and Ve- 
nice. Thus it is bounded on the ſouth hy a part of Vene- 


tian Dalmatia and Albania, on the north-eaſt by Boſnia, 
and on the weſt by Venetian Dalmatia, Raguſa, and the 


Adriatic Sta, or Gulf. of Venice, extending about one 
hundred and forty miles from north to ſouth ; but no 
more than forty-hive miles · from eaſt to weſt. The ſoil 
is in ſome parts ſtony ; but is otherwiſe very fruitful 
in corn, wine, oil, honey, and wax. | N 
Its principal towns are, Scardona, Clinotoo, Herze- 
una, and Popoc e. | io 
As the general deſcription of Dalmatia is given in 
page 135, we ſhall only obſerve here, that in ancient times 


this kingdom produced great quantities of gold, which 


was ſometimes found on the ſurface of the ground. 


Fler writes, that Vibius, who was ſent by Auguſtus to 


ſubdue the Dalmatians, obliged that fierce people to work 


in the mines and to. cleanſe the gold. Martial alſo, 


writing to MAacer, calls Dalmatia, terra aurifera ;” and 
it appears by a verſe of Statius, that the gold of Dalma- 
„ e 830 Tx Iv. 
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Their Situation, Extent, and Produce, . Of the Inhabi- 

tanta, their Language, Religion, and Learning. With 
an Account of the principal Places in thoſe Provinces, 
and a particular Deſcription of Belgrade. 


HIS: couptry extends from, Sclavenia.to. Remanis 
and Bulgaria, between Croatia, Dalmatia, and the. 


2 anube., It has ſeveral mountains, among which the 


Argentorato is particularly remarkable, Its navigable 
rivers are the Danube, which conſtitutes the northern 
of Servia, the Morau, the lar, the Drino, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The country is proper both for grazing and agricul- 
ture, producing grain, wine, and provender for every 
kind of cattle; and the mountains, particularly thoſe 
of Boſnia, contain ſilver. 8 
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nians, and Ratzians, or Naſcians; though without any 
remarkable difference in their ſpeech and manners. 
They ſpeak the Sclavonian language, which nearly re- 


conſiderable ground among them, which is doubtleſs 
owing to their being almoſt abſolute ſtrangers to learn- 
ing. Their letters for writing are the Ciruli, which are 
alſo uſed by the Ruffians. toons $1902-29 no 
Both Boſnia and Servia were anciently united to Hun- 


The former was governed by a ban, and the latter by a 
deſpota, or prince; but now both form a province of 


giacs over them. 


from the rivers Boſna and Rama, or perhaps the former 
from the nation of the Beſſeni. This country is bounded 
on the north by the river Save, which ſeparates it from 


from Serviaz on the ſouth by a chain of mountains 
that ſeparates it from Dalmatia; and to the weſtward by 
the river Ferbas, which divides it from Croatia. It is 
forty. Turkiſh, miles in length, fifteen in breadth, and 
conſiſts of three ſangiacſbips, in vhich are ſeveral towns, 
of which little more is known than their names. 

. SERVIA is ſo called from the Serbii, and is ſixty Tur- 
4j/þ miles in breadth, and thirty in length. At the 
treaty of Paſſarowitz, concluded in the year 1718, 
the greateſt part of it was ceded to the empire; but 


flat the peace of Belgrade, in 17 39, the Imperialiſts were 


obliged to reſtore it to the Ottoman Porte. It was anci- 
ently divided into Proper Servia and Naſcia; and to the 
former, which is in the upper part toward the Danube, 
belongs the bannat of Maſouia. This province at pre- 
ſent conſiſts of four ſangiacſhipss. ef; 


place worthy of notice but its capital of the ſame name. 
The city of BELORAD RN, the ancient Alba Gracorum, 
is a celebrated and important fortreſs, ſituated zt the 
conflux of the Save and the Danube, two hundred and 
fifty miles from Vienna, and four hundred and ſiſty- five 
from Conflantinople, in longitude 217 caſt of London, and 
in. latitude 45? 10” north. It was formerly accounted 


1456, and 1494, it was in yain' beſieged: by the Turks; 
but in 1521 they took it, and retained it till the year 


fell again under the Turtiſb yoke, from whence it was 
unſucceſsfully attempted to be wreſted in 1693; but in 
1717. accompliſhed. The Hungarians. were, however, 
again obliged to evacuate it in 1739, though not till 
they had demoliſhed all its outworks, leaving nothing 
ſtanding but the old walls, and ſome fortifications inſe- 
parable from them, - 


* 


* This city is, however, Mill large, ſtrong, and popu- 


lous, and enjoys a conſiderable trade. It is built on a | 
hill after the ancient manner, and encompaſſed by a 


Of Toxx18h Irc, including Bo and SER VIA. 


double wall, flanked with a prodigious number of tow- 
ers. The only place not defended by either of the 


very extenſive, and much reſorted to by Turkiſh, Jewiſb, 
Greek, Hungarian, and Sclavonian merchants, - The city. 
is extremely well ſituated for commerce; for, beſides 
a. ſmall diſtance from the place where the Tibifeas falls 

eaſt, and the Drama towards the weft ; and as the Danube 


conſiderable trade with the moſt diſtant countries; 


: | accordingly it is the chief ſtaple town in theſe parts, 


- 
, | 


Forxy in Euxorz. 


The inhabitants are of - Sclavonic extraction, and from 
the middle. ages have been divided into Servians, Beſ- 


ſembles that of the Ruſſian. As to their religion, they 
are of the Greet church; but Mabometaniſin has gained 


gary, by what was then called a perpetual compact. 
the 'Turkiſh empire, which appoints beglerbegs and ſan- 


Bos NTA, alſo called 2 derives both theſe names 


Sclavonia ; to the. eaſtward by the Drin, that divides it 


The ſangiacſhip of Belgrade lies between the rivers 
Drin, Save, and the Danube, and contains no other 


the barrier and key of Hungary, to which it 3 ö 
annexed by the emperor: Sigiſmund. In the years 1440 


1688, when the Hungarians recovered it. In 1690, it 


above rivers is ſecured by a caſtle, built with ſquare. ö 
ſtones, ſituated on a riſing ground. The ſuburbs are 


the Danube and the Save, which waſh its Walls, it is but 
into the Danube; nor is it far from the Moratba to the 


falls into the Black Sea, this: city may eaſily carry on a 
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the Jews, who are very numerous in this city. 


the remarkable places of which is, 


very expert, and well acquainted with the place, the 


Danube, within a little of which terminates the chain 


- moſt fruitful foil. There are here ſeveral fine moſques, 
two public baths, and ſeveral” fountains. The town 
is forrified with a wall and rampart. + But in 1737, it 


ate almoſt overgrown with wood, though a country na- 


Mr. Wortley Mentagu had a guard of five hundred of 


% Belgrade hither, for certain hire, being all ſent back 
ce yyithout_ payment, ſome of their horſes lamed, and 


Tourky in Evropt. 


being traded to by the Raguſatis, by the merchants of 
Vienna, who have factories here, by, the Armenians, and 


he ſecond ſangiacſhip is that of Cemender ; among 


TACHTAL1, a dangerous part of the Danube, where the 
water, after falling from a rocky precipice, forms a 
whirlpool. This is occaſioned by the nature of the two 
ſhores, a high rock on the Servian fide projecting far 
into the ſtream, which ruſhing againſt it with great im- 
petuoſity, recoils as it. were againſt the oppoſite rocks on 
the ſhore of Yalachia; ſo that a veſſel miſſing the right 
channel is in great danger of being overſet. Beyond 
this place the e ſlackening its courſe, expands 
itſelf into a wide curve. At a ſmall diſtance farther lies 
Demikarpi, or the Iron Gate, commonly called Cataractæ 
Danubii, which is likewiſe the name of the neighbour- 
ing, country, where the Danube enters a ftrait between 
mountains, and purſues its courſe over a rocky' bottom. 
The waves and agitations cauſed by the frequent ob- 
flructions of the 88 which is here very rapid, toſs 
a ſhip with ſuch violence, that unleſs the ſteerſman be 


veſſel is in great danger, eſpecially in going upward, 


which can only be done by the help of fails. . In 1737, 


the Imperialiſis were obliged to ſink their ſhips here for 
want of wind to waft them againſt the ſtream, In this 
narrow pals the houſes ſtand within a paliſadoe, and are 
ſaid. to have been formerly barricadoed with an iron 
chain, which firſt gave riſe to. the appellation of the 
Tran Gate. FFF 

The next town we ſhall mention is Fetiſſan, called in 
the Raſcian tongue Kladows, a conſiderabſe town on the 


of mountains, and the Danube runs between two plains. 
The ſangiacſhip of Nratowo contains the following 
OO: 3 rn Rains ahold. ego ME 
F Niss a, once the capital of Servia, is ſituated in a fin 
plain, on the-river Niſava, in a very good air, and 


5 


was taken by the Hungarians, who loft it the year fol- 
lowing. The lady Wortley Montagu, in a letter to 
queen Caroline, when the was princeſs of Wales, gives 
a dreadful account of all that part of Servia through 
which ſhe paſſed; and obſerves that the deſarts of Servia 


turally fertile. The inhabitants are induſtrious; but 
the oppreſſion felt by the peaſants is ſo great, that they 


are forced to abandon, their houſes, and neglect their 
tillage; all they have falling a prey to the' Fintvaties, 


whenever they pleaſe to feize upon it. The honourable 


them; and his lady was almoſt eyery day in tears at be- 
Holding their inſolence in the poor villages through 
which ſhe paſſed. On ſpeaking of the fertility of 
the ſoil at Nie, he ſays, I was certainly aſſured, 
«that the quantity of wine laſt Vintage (1716) was 
% ſo prodigious, that they were forced to dig holes 
<« jn the earth to put it in, not having veſſels enough in 
« the town to hold it. The happineſs of this plenty is 
t ſcarce perceiyed by the oppreſſed people. I ſaw here 
«' a new poraſon for my compaſſion: the wretches that 


de had provided twenty waggons for our baggage from | 
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| town, on the confines of Albania and Bifnia, and the 


reſidence of an archbiſhop. _ 
] * Was . . . 
We ſhall now proceed to thoſe countries in Enrope 


that are tributary to the Sultan, and under his ſub- 
jection. | | 


8 er.. 
„rn 


Iis Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Rivers. The 
Origin, Language, and Religion of the Inhabitants ; 
their Hiſtory, and a: conciſe Account of the moſt conſi- 
derabli Places in the Country. Ds 
ALACHTA, the ancient Dacia, is a conſi- 
derable province, ſeparated from Moldavia by 
a chain of mountains, and the river Sereth. It is about 
two hundred and ten miles from eaſt to weſt, and about 
a hundred and five from north to ſouth ; but this coun- 
try being of a triatigular form, theſe dimenſions can 
=. relate to a very ſmall part of it. e 
he air is temperate, the ſoil very fruitful, parti- 
cularly in grain, wine, and melons: it is alſo fit for 
grazing, and the country is famed for excellent hotſes. 
Walachia is watered by a conſiderable number of large 
and ſmall rivers, moſt of which run from north to ſouth, 
diſcharging themſelves either immediately into the Da- 
nube, or doing it in conjunction with other rivers, The 
principal of theſe are the Aluta, which riſes in the moun- 
tains of Tranſylvama, dividing Walachia into two un- 
equal parts, rr the eaſt and weſt; the Falonits; 
which has alſo its ſource in the borders of Tranſylvama ; 
and the Sereth, or Strech, the boundary on the fide of 
Moldavia. | 1 . 
The Walachians who inhabit this country are deſcended 
from an old Roman colony ſettled here by the emperor 
Trajan. This appears 'not only from their language, 
which is a barbarous Latin, but from their cuſtoms and 
manner of diet: as for inſtance, their thick pottages and 
onions, of which they are extremely fond, their dreſs, 
and their great regard for the 7alians, their language, 
and whatever belongs to that country. They are, how- 
ever, intermixed with the Sclavi and Pazinactæ. But, to 
ſhew that they are deſcended from the Rimans, they 
call themſelves Romunit, EN 
_ Hiſtorians are far from being agreed about the deriva- 
tion of the word Walachian : and we ſhall not here en- 
ter into their various opinions, but hall only obſerve, 
that the word Mach in Sclavonie ſignifies an Italian, as 
does alſo the word Velber. 
The Walachians profeſs the Greet religion, and as in 
writing they uſe the fame letters with the Ruſſians, ſo 
they agree with them in all their religious ceremonies. 
The common people are wretchedly ignorant: and even 
the higheſt attainments to which the eccleſiaſtics them- 
ſelves aſpire, are ſeldom more than preaching and ſing- 
ing well. They have a kind of univerſity at Buctereſl, 
to which they go in order to learn a polite behaviour, the 
elegancies of the Vulachian tongs! and the ceremonies 
of the church. People of rank are ſo fond of Itulian, 
that they apply themſelves more to it than to their na- 
tive language, and generally ſend their ſons to ſtudy at 
the univerſity of Padua. A great number of Mahime- 
tans live intermixed with the Malacbhiaunmn. 
With reſpect to the hiſtory of theſe people, the Ro- 


<« Others killed, without any ſatisfaction made for them; 
4e the poor fellows came round the houſe weeping and 
cc tearing their hair and beards in a moſt pitiful manner, 
« withour getting any = but drubs from the inſolent 
„ ſoldiers. I cannot expreſs how much I was moved at 
*« this ſcene. I would have paid them the money out 
of my own pocket With all my heart; but it would 


. 


ce only have been giving ſo much to the aga, who would. 


— 


„ have taken it from them without any remorſe.” | 


.  ProcvPra, or Procpia, à pretty town, thus named 
from the biſhop Procepius, is led 
The fourth ſangiacſhip is that o 


| he Turks, Urchup. 
F rat in which is 
Uſeup, Scupi, or Sepia, an open, but large, well-buile 
ep mnt; x ppg We, 27 xp, Erurwnoehger ned ae 


SS. , 


| mans, after obtaining a deciſive victory over Decebalus, 
king of Dacia, made themſelves maſters of his kingdom. 
Afterwards Trojan ſent thither ſeveral Roman colonies; 
Who not only cultivated the lands, but built towns, 
which they embelliſhed with noble edifices. His ſucceſſor, 
howeyer, tranſplanted the greateſt part of them into the 
neighbouring countries, where, mingled with the Bulga- 
rians, 'Thracians, Servians, and Ligurians, they learned 
to ſpeak a new language, or rather jargon, | Theſe king- 
doms, which lie on the Danube, afterward*conftituted 
part of the dominions of the emperory of the Eaſt. At 


0 


[length the Valachians moved farther to the north toward 


the borders of Pidolia and Ruſſia, where they applied 
themſelves to agficulture and the breeding of cattle, _ 
* conyerſion of — Bulgarians and their neighbours 
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30 
to Chriflianity was followed, in the ninth century, by that 
of the Walachians, who embraced the doctrines of the 


Greek church. Toward the beginning of the twelfth cen- | 


tury a numerous colony of Falachians, under the cond uct 
of one Nigers, or Negrovet, for the ſake of paſtur 
religion, and other motives, quitting Tranſylvania, P 
byer the mountains, and ſettled in Modern Walachia, 
founding the towns of Tergoviſto, Buckereſt, Longenau, 
and Piteſto St. Georgi, where they choſe their own prin- 
des, whom they ſtyled waywodes or deſpots. At length 
the kings of Hungary becoming powerful, made ſeveral 
attempts agaiffft the Yalachians, and obliged them, in 
the fourteenth century, to become tributary. But in 
the years 1391, and 1394, they were greatly harraſſed 
by the Turi, who, in 1415, laid the whole country 
waſte with fire and ſword, and compelled the waywode 
to pay them an annual tribute, which was continued till 
the year 1608, when the Walachians put themſelves 
under the protection of the emperor of Germany, who at 
length, by the treaty of Carlowitz, reſigned them up 
again to the Turks. In the beginning of- the preſent 
century, they ſuffered various calamities by the plague, 
war, and many revolutions among their princes. At 


the treaty of Paſſarowitz, in 1918, the weſtern part of | 


Halachia, as far as the river Aluta, was ceded to the 
emperor, but in 1739 was loſt again. The Turks once 
more became lords of it ; and ſuch are the unhappy ef- 
fects of a cruel and deſpotic government, that it is capa- 
ble of rendering ineffectual all the bounties of nature, 
and to make the fineſt parts of the globe equally ſterile 
and inhoſpitable with its moſt barren mountains. 

This fine country, as well as Moldavia, has been re- 
duced to. little better than a deſert by the devaſtations 
made by the Rufftan and Turkiſh armies during the pro- 
greſs of the war which broke out in 1768. OR 

This cou is governed. by a waywode, or prince, 
alſo ſtyled the hoſpodar, who is a vallal of the Ottoman 
Porte, and is choſen by the divan, from among the an- 
cicat Greet families rehdipg at Funari. The annual tri- 
bute remitted to the Grand Signjor, according to 
amounts to 230,000 Turliſb piaſters, (or £, 46,000 ſter- 
ling) beſides 8,000. more to the receiver general, the 
Grand 2 * his 2 and the Kiſar-Agba.—Preſ. 
State be Ottaman Empire, I97- 

The arms of Malachia are, kek — ſtanding on a 
mount, and in its beak a croſs erect, with the ſun on one 
fide, and on the other the moon, in a field, argent. 

The tribute formerly paid by this province was 60, ooo 

Piaſters, a ſum which bears no proportion to that now 
exacted. An inſurrection of the inhabitants, in the 
year. 1665, which the Porte ſuppreſſed by a bloody vic- 
tory, . cauſed the tribute to be thus augmented, beſides 
which the Yayvode exacts great ſums by the terrors of 
military execution. He keeps a grand court and a ſplen- 
did retinue. As he obtains his government by bribing 
the officers of the divan, he neceflarily contracts heavy 
debts, which he can only diſcharge by the plunder of the 
province. But farther, in order to retain his be 
muſt make annual. preſents to his patrons at 


without Jofing his head, he enjoys the title of 
after, and tranſmits it to his ſous. To effect all theſe 
ends the moſt. horrid cruelties and extortions are con- 
ſtantly l 3 7 2 to the 
| + miſery; and feeling the yoke of ſlavery inſuppor- 

tabl — ſel their ſabliftence in A — 
country, particularly. in the territories. of the houſe of 
Auſtria.—Preſ. State of the Ottoman Empire, page 198. 
 LancenaAu,..in Lain, Campus. Longuz, a populous 
town, which ſuifered greatly in the war with the Tarks 


in, 1737 and 1738. SENT 1875 
T zRv18, the capital of Malachia, is 


ERGOVISTO, or | 
ſituated on the, river Falonitz. It has ſome fortifications, 
aj wode, and is a 


ith. a fine. palace belonging to thę w 
I. is, howeyer, ſurrounded by 
while they rander it of diff 


— 


arſhy ch 
acceſs, make the air unbealthful. | 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
| perſons of -quality. This place was taken by the Rafe. 
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f anti: | 


zople 3 and. if he is ſo fortunate as to quit his goverament | obtained an archbiſi 
ever patriarch. of Caꝝſtan 
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whom he is obliged to pay an annual tribute. 

S- | 


Turxy in Evropt; 


Aang, in 1770, who Rill poſſeſs it. 

A congteſs was held here in October 1772, between 
eneral Romanzow, and the grand vizier, in order to 
ettle terms of peace between the belligerent powers, 
which proved as ineffectual as one held at Foczam (a 
town about ſixteen miles to the north of Buckere/t), had 
before. The former opened Fuly 15 of the ſame year, 
and continued to September. The hard conditions in- 
ſiſted on by the empreſs occaſioned theſe negociations to 
prove abortive, The terms of peace propoſed by Ruſſia 
to the Porte were, that the Crimea, Badziac Tartary, and 
in general all that vaſt tract of country on the coaſt of 
the Black Sea, as far as the north ſhore of the Danube, 
ſhould continue for ever under the dominion of Rufjia : 
that ſhe ſhould enjoy an unlimited freedom of navigation 
on the Black Sea, together with the poſſeſſion of the city 
of Aſoph on the mouth of the Den; and be indemnified 
for the expences of the war. The only advantage gained 
by theſe. overtures was, that the operations of the war 
were every where ſuſpended by an armiſtice, which con- 
tinued until the 20th of March 1773. 


i SECT. XIX. 

| %%% A. * 

Its Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, Produce, 
and Rivers. Of the Inbabitants; their Hiſtory, Go- 
vernment, Arms, and principal Towns. ' * 
INHIsS country takes the name of Moldavia from 

the river Afoldaw, which runs from the upper 
parts, and falls inta the Sereth. It is bounded on the north 
by Poland, on the eaſt by Oczaktow Tartary and Beſſarabia, 
on the ſouth by//alachia, and on the weſt by Tranſylvania. 
lt extends about a hundred and ſeventy miles from the 
river Sereth to the Niaſſer; but its length, from ſouth to 
north, is only about two hundred and ninety. - 
The air of this province is wholeſome ; but a conſi- 
derable part of the eaſtern diviſion lies uncultivated, and 
chiefly conſiſts of deſerts, and the weſtern is very moun- 

tainous; the middle part is fruitful in corn, 2 

honey, wax, &c. and is particularly remarkable for the 
Its principal rivers are the Sereth, the Pruth, which 


great number of horſes bred there. 
has its ſource in the borders of Tranſulvania and Poland, 
running through 44/davia ſrom north to ſouth, and the 
Niufer, which forms the boundary toward the north and 
alt, Theſe three rivers. receive ſeyeral ſmall ſtreams in 
their courſe, and the two firſt fall into the Danube or Jer, 
which is the boundary to the ſouthward ; but the laſt diſ- 
charges itſelf into. the Black SS. Dn 
The inhabitants are of Malachian extraction, and 
proſeſs the religion of the Greek. church; but many of 
them are Ruſſians, Poles, Raſcians, Armenians, and Ad- 
hometans, | | „. 
Toward the cloſe of the twelfth century a Valaabian 
colony from Tramſylvania ſettled in this country under 
 Bogden- their leader, who eſtabliſhed their civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical government; and, far the ſupport of the latter, 
iſnhop and other eceleſiaſtics from the 
patriarch lantinople. He was the firſt prince of 
| Moldavia, and laid the foundation of the principal towns; 
for which reaſon the country was S called from 
him Bagdania. The inereaſe of the king of Hungary's 
power was 2 misfortune to this country, the inhabitants, 
after ſeyeral reſolute ſtruggles, being made tributary ta 
that monarch in the oth century. But before that 
period they had been rendered tributary to the Turks, and 
ſoon became ſo again. In 1686 the Poſes oyer-ran the 
country, and took the chief cities, which obliged the in- 
 babitants. to put themſelves under the protection of the 
german empire; hut, at the treaty of Carlewitæ, it was 
agreed, that the country ſhould again become tributary 
to the Ouamas Horte, under which ſtate of vaſſalage 
it has euer ſincs groaned. In the war of 1768 the Ry/- 
ſians gained poſſeſſin of the whols country, which ſuffer- 
ed every. kind of depredation that a harbatous enemy was 
e of effeRting.. At the peace it reverted to the Port- 


capable of 
Moldguis has a waywode., os prince, of its on. who | 
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« The condition of Mfoldavia,” ſays Elias Habeſe, | 


« js not better than that of Malachia: it is governed 
likewiſe by a Greet, who procures the appointment by 
fimilar means; and having the ſame intereſted views as 
the I/alachian governor, muſt make the people ſuffer equa) 
oppreflions. When ſultan Mabomet II. made it one of his 
tiibutary provinces, it yielded only 2,000 piaſters a year, 
which ſum by degrees was augmented to 53000; but after 
it was entirely ſubjected to the Porte, it was obliged to 
bear the yoke of ſlavery, and it has paid of late 160,00c 
piaſters (C. 32,000 ſterling) to the Grand Signior, beſides 
contributions in the productions of the country, and a 
thouſand piaſters to ſome of the great officers,” — Preſent 
State of the Ottoman Empire, page 200. 8 

The Moldavian arms are, an ox's head, ſable, in a 
field, or. IN ; | : 

Baron Tott, in the year 1767, being employed by the 
French miniſtry to negociate with the Cham of the Tar- 
tars, had occaſion to croſs the Pruth, and paſs through 


Hoidavia, accompanied by Ali Aga, a Turkiſh officer, 


who undertook to be purveyor for his friend on the jour- 
ney. The baron deſcribes the Moldavians as fo crafty, 
ſordid, and diſguiſed, that not the moſt civil treatment, 
nor the offer of about ten times the real value of the pro- 
viſions required, could induce the primate or mayor of 
a village, at which they reſted for a night, to furniſh 
even bread, or ſo much as to exchange a ſingle ſentence 


in the Turkiſb or Greek languages, of both which he pre- 


tended to be utterly ignorant, until the blows and ſtripes 
of Ali Aga inftantly cauſed him to talk fluently, and 
procured proviſions in the greateſt variety and abun- 


dance at free coſt. But though the baron appears con- 


vinced by this inſtance of the depravity of the Moldavi- 


ans, yet the only inference which can be fairly drawn 
from it is the cruel tyranny of the Turks. The offer of 


money was ſo un ted an act, that it was doubt- 
Jeſs conſidered by the trembling primate as a trap to en- 


ſnare him. If the Moldavians were ſecure in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of their property, their conduct would moſt probably 
become as open and ingenuous as that of any other eman- 


cipated people; but only mean ſubterfuges can be op- 


poſed to unqualified tyranny. 
Moldavia is divided into Upper and Lower. We 
UrrER MoLDAvia is bounded toward the eaſt by the 
river Niefter ; on the north partly „ ſtream, and 
partly by Poland; and on the we 


Lip Tartars. 
In this diviſion is, 
Chorzix or Coczim, a town 
ter, well fortified, both by nature and art, and belonging 
to the Turks, In the years 1621 and 1674 the Turks 


were defeated here by the Poles. In 1739 the Rufftans 


made -themſelves maſters of it, having firſt beaten the 
Turks out of the intrenchments which they had thrown 
up near the fort; but the Turks ſoon recovered it, It 
was twice beſieged in 1769 by the Ruſſian general, prince 
Gallitzix, and at length taken; but ſoon after was haſtily 


abandoned, when that prince made a ſudden retreat over 
arms in the cam 
paigns of 1770 and 1771 put them into poſſeſſion of this, 


the Nrefter. The ſucceſs of the Ry 


as well as the other places of defence in Moldavia. 
LOWER MoLDavia borders to the weſt on the moun- 
tains of Tranſylvania, which run along the road called 


Tetras, and belong to Moldavia and Walachia. It is 


bounded on the ſouth by the Danube, on the ſouth-eaſt 
by Beſſaralia, and on the eaſt by the Niefter. 

This diviſion contains, Hee 
Jassy, the capital, which is 


a caſtle z the country around it abounds with wine. In 
the years-1711 and 1739 it was taken by the Ruſſia 
and, in 1753, the whole city, with the palace of the 
hoſpodar, ſome popiſh convents, and a Lutheran church, 
which had been newly built, were all deſtroyed by fire. 

' FaLT$SH11, a town ſituated alſo on the Pruth, is re- 
markable for having in its neighbourhood ruined walls 
and foundations of houſes, which run in trait lines 
amidſt very thick woods. Theſe are ſuppoſed to be the 
ruins of the ancient and large city of Taiphalt, mentioned 
by Herodotus, out of the ruins of which Faliſbii was built. | 


ard by Tranſyl- 
vania. In the northern part of this diviſion reſide the 


ſituated on the Naß | 


a conſiderable city, and 
the reſidence of the hoſpodar. It is ſeated on the river 
Pruth, and is a'ſpacious well-fortified place, defended by 


ns;. 


2 
'" 
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32 C-T- 2, 


V the ſeveral Colonies of Tartars tributary to the Turks, 


and their different Diſtricts; including an Account of the 
Tartars of Beſſarabia, the Oczakow, the Nogay, and 
the Crim Tartars, with an Account of their ſeveral 
Towns, and of the Peninſula of Crimea, or Crim 
Tartary, now claimed by the Empreſs of Ruſſia. 


ROM the northern branch, through which the 

Danube enters the Black Sea, to the river Don, is 4 
winding tract of land, which extends along the Black Sed 
and the ſea of A/oph, and is inhabited by ſeveral tribes 
of Tartars, generally comprehended by geographers under 
the title of European Tartar ; but there being many other 
Tartars in Europe, this term is by no means proper. 
The Tartars made themſelves maſters of this country in 
the begianing of the thirteenth century, and ſome of 
them ſtill wander about in hords or clans, while others 


are ſettled in towns and villages. Some are alſo imme- 


diately dependent on the Ottoman Porte, and others ſub- 
ject to the Crim, who was himſelf a vaſſal to the Grand 
Signior, until the empreſs of Ruſſia aſſumed that aſcen- 


dency. Geographers vary greatly in their divifion of 


and the extent they give to theſe Tartarian diſtricts; for 
the accounts we bave of them are very imperfect. In de- 
ſcribing this country along the Black Sea, and the fea of 
Aſoph, we ſhall begin at the weſt, at the mouth of the 
Danube, and proceed according to the principal rivers 
which interſect the country, mentioning what is moſt 
remarkable. in the ſeveral diſtriẽts formed by thoſe large 
ſtreams, the Nzefter, the Nieper, and the Don. Thus 
tracing the country from the weſt, we meet with _ 

| Bes$ARABIA, which lies on the Black Sea, between 
the north branch of the Danube and the Nigſter, and is 
by the Turks called, Bujact, or Budjiack. The inhabitants 
ſtill rove from place to place along the Nizfer. Their 
uſual food is the fleſh of their oxen and horſes, cheeſe; 
and milk, particularly that of mares. ts 

The chief towns are, 


BenDER, a Turkiſh fortification on the Niefter, bote 


merly called Tizene; but being made over to thoſe Turks 


by one of the princes of Molduvia, they gave it the 
name of Bender, that is, a paſs; it is a ſmall town, but 
has always a baſha for its governor. Jarnrtz, near this 
town, is remarkable for being the place where Charts 


XII. of Sweden broke up his camp in 1709, and con- 
| tinued till the year 1713, when the Turks were obliged” 


to make uſe of force to get rid of him. This town 


was taken by the Ruſſians, Auguft 2d 1770, and accord- 


ing to the accounts given by the vitors, the priſoners 
made on the taking of the place amounted to 11,749. 
The number of ſouls in the town at the beginning of 
the ſiege were computed at 30,000, of whom one half 
were ſoldiers. 3 | 5 
The country between the Nigſſer and Nieper, by ſome 
called Ocaatou Turtary, is inhabited only along thoſe 


two rivers, and near the ſea; the other parts Tor fuk 


quite waſte, and are therefore called the Deſert” Plains, 


8 nele tree. The moſt remarkable place in this 
diſtrict is, MOSES ; | 2 


Ocz Akow, a very ſtrong town, ſituated at the influx” 


of the Mieper into the Black Sta. It lies on the declivit7 


of a mountain, and has a caſtle above it. When it was 


| inveſted by count Munich, in 1737, its fortifications were 


in excellent order, and its garriſon conſiſted of a large 


body of choſen Turkiſh troops; but the count, being 


want of fodder for the horſes and other 


compelled, by h 
cattle, riſiced an affault, and carried it the third day after 
his opening the trenches, The Ry 


| ns held the place 
till the following year, when they evacuated it, after 


having demoliſhed the works. Notwithſtanding the force 


of Ruſſia has been more than once directed àgainſt this 
place, in the campaigns of 1769, 1770, and 1771, all 


their attempts were baffled, and the Turks ſtill continue 


maſters of it. 


| The Lore Nagey Tartar inhabit the main land along 
the Blaci Sea and the ſea of {ſoph, and the reſt of them 
| belong to Aſa. They wander from place to place, each 
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bord or tribe keeping at thirty hours diſtance, and fre- 


guently not ſo far from each other. Theſe people ſeldom 
apply themſelves to agriculture, Among them, as well 
as the Crims, horſe-fleſh is a favourite food. But how- 
ever ſavage this may make them appear, they are ſo hoſ- 


pitable, that the pleaſure they receive from entertaining 


2 traveller and his horſe, is with them a ſufficient re- 
ward ; and if they are preſented with a little tobacco, or 
any thing elſe, they receive it with abundance of thanks, 
and never fail to make a return. They profeſs the Ma- 


- hometan religion, and are governed by murſes, or beys, 
of their own. nation, or by ſuch as the khan of Crim 


Tariary, their ſovereign, appoints from among them. 
With reſpect to the limits of this diſtrict, which it has 
been ſaid extends from the Nieper to the Don, it was 
agreed at the treaty of Belgrade, in the*year 1739, that 
a line ſhould be drawn from the river of Zal:my to the 
river Berda, which falls into the ſea of Aſpb. The diſ- 
tric within this line continues under the khan of Tartary, 
who enjoys a much larger diſtrict northward, but is 
dependent on Ruſſia. 

The peninſula of Crimea, the ancient Cher ſoneſus 
Taurica, is called in the Turkiſh maps Kiram Atbaſi, or 
the Crim iſſand. It is nearly of the ſame figure with the 


 Merea, and was ſuppoſed by the ancients to have almoſt 


the ſame extent. Ir is ſurrounded by the Black Sea and 
the ſea of Aſph, except at the narrow neck of land by 
which it is joined to the continent. The ſoil in many 
parts produces all kinds of grain, wine, &c. but the Tar- 


| fars ſeem to deſpiſe agriculture, and leave it to their ſlaves 


and to ſtrangers. The favourite food of theſe Tartars is 
horſe-fleſh, milk, and cheeſe; bread being little uſed 
among them. Of all the Mabometan Tartars, theſe have 
the neareſt reſemblance to the Calmucs, —_ | 
The inland country of this peninſula was anciently 
poſſeſſed by the Sqthians, who extended themſelves north- 
ward beyond Peretop, weſtward to the Nieper, and eaſt- 
ward as far as the Don. The weſtern and ſouthern coaſts 
were anciently inhabited by ſome Greek colonies, of 
which the town of Cherſoneſus was the moſt powerful. 
The eaft fide of the Crim, as far as the Don, and the 
oppoſite country, or the tract from the Don along the 
ſea of Aſoph, anciently called the Palus Mæotis, to the 
Black Sea, and Mount Caucaſus, was under the kings of 
the Boſphori-Greeks, who were thus called from the ftrait 
of Boſphorus. The Scythians proving troubleſome neigh- 
urs.to the Greeks, they ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Mi- 
thridates, king of Pontus, who at laſt drove the Scythians 
out of the peninſula, forming the kingdom of Boſphorus, 
which comprehended the whole peninſula and the coun- 
try facing it eaſtward as far as Mount Caucaſus. In the 
reign of the emperor Diacleſian the Sarmatæ were ſolely 
eſſed of this kingdom, except the Geths having ſeated 


themſelves on the weſt fide of the peninſula, and along 


the tract of land which lies to the northward along the 
Don. This peninſula afterward came under the domi- 
nion of the emperors of the Eaſt, though it was partly. 
ſhared by the „ who were ſucceeded by the Cozars, 
as theſe were by the Polowzers, About the end of the 
twelfth century, the Genoeſe, after. making eee 
maſters of the Black Sea, and all its harbours, alſo ſettled 
in this peninſula. In the thirteenth century, the Tar- 
tars diſpoſſeſſed the Polawzers of their country, and par- 
ticularly of Crimea; but the Genoeſe forts and caſtles 


bafffed their. undiſciplined fury, and eſpecially the town | 


of Qa, which held out till the year 1471, when it was 
taken by the Turks, who. alſo reduced the whole penin- 
ſula, and appointed a Khan over it. In 1698 the Ruſ- 


fians made an attempt to conquer this peninſula, but 


ned only -Perekop; and in 1736 they penetrated a 
econd time into Crimea, under the conduct of count 
Munich; marched over the line which the Peretop Tar- 
tars had thrown up acroſs the iſthmus; took Perekop, 
and opened a way iato the peninſula. In the years 1737, 
1738, and 1739, the Rufſians renewed their enterprizes 
againſt Crimea with ſuch ſucceſs, that half of the penin- 
ſula was ravaged by them and the Tartars; while many 
of the inhabitants abandoned the country, and others 
periſhed by famine. yy 175 1 

In 171 the Ruſſian arms were ſo ſucceſsful in their 
attack upon this important diſtrict, that, in leſs than q 
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month, the whole peninſula, except Bakchiſarai, ſubmit- 
ted to them. Their ſucceſſes in theſe. parts have been 
ſo great that they have not only got poſſeflion of the beſt 
ports on the Black Sea ; but have the ſea of Aſeſf or 
Aſoph ſo intirely incloled within their power as to- 
tally to ſhut out all other nations from any commerce 
with it, | 

In the year 1783, a body of Ruſſian troops took poſ- 
ſeſſion of this peninſula ; the empreſs of N. a was pro- 
claimed hereditary regent of that country, and a Ruſſian 
nobleman was appointed to the government. The em- 
preſs has ſince required from the Porte a renunciation of 
all claims of right to this territory, which that enfeebled 
empire has been highly averſe to make. 

Crimea has its own khan, or prince, who ſtyles himſelf 
ſovercign khan of Leſſer Tartary, The eldeſt ſon, who 
is the khan's preſumptive heir, has the title of Sultan 
Galga ; the ſecond ſon is called Or Beg, that is, lord of 
Or, or Perekop ; the third is ſtyled Neragin Beg, &c. 

The peninſula of Crim has many great and fmall vil- 
lages, and likewiſe contains ſeveral large but ill-built 
towns; among theſe are, | 

Perekop, or Precop, a fortified town on the iſthmus, 
which joins the peninſula to the continent, and has al- 
ways been eſteemed the key to the whole territory; In 
the years 1683 and 1736, it was taken by the Ruſſians. 
Though the Ruftans demoliſhed the place, the Tartars 
took the pains to rebuild it, In the year 1738, it was 
again taken by the Ruſſians, but they ſoon loſt it. In 
1771 they again poſſeſſed themſelves of it. "7." 

Coslow, a town fituated on a point of land, which 
projects into the ſea of Aſaph on the eaſtern fide of the 
peninſula, and has a fine harbour; it is defended by a 
ſtone-wall, ſtrengthened by towers, and carries on a very 
conſiderable trade, 8 8 

BAKCHISARAL is an open town, notwithſtanding its 
being the reſidence of the khan. It is ſituated on the 
weſt ſide of the peninſula near the ſea, between two hills, 
which ſerve the town inſtead of walls. Its inhabitants 
are Tartars, Armenians, Greeks, and Jews; and the 
houſes the beſt built of any in the whole country. The 
Ruſſians made themſelves maſters of this town in the year 


1736. | 8 , 

1 is a large town that carries on a conſi- 
derable trade; yet its houſes are low wooden buildings; 
but it bas four moſques built with ſtone. The inhabi- 
tants are Tartars, Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and Fews. 
The horſe-fair held in this place is the moſt conſiderable. 
in all Crimea. This town was laid in aſhes by the RA, 
fians in the year 1737. (07 | 9 

KERsn, or GERSR, the ancient Panticapæum, ſince 
called the Boſphorus, is a conſiderable town, fituatcd on 
a ſteep mountain near the ftrait formerly called the B/ 
þhorus, but now termed by the ſailors the ſtraits of Cafja. 
It commands the entrance into the Black Sea, In this 
town are twenty-two Turkiſh moſques, and as many 
Greek churches. ng obo! | | 
The Turks have a caſtle on the ſtrait near Kerſb, with 
a harbour, but it is not fit for ſhips of burthen. They 
bave alſo the town of Caffa, or Keffzh, the ancient Theo- 
dojia, a large trading ſea-port, ſituated on the eaſt of the 
peninſula, ſuppoſed to have been built by the Greets in 
the fifth century. In 1226, the Genzeſe having got this 
place into their poſſeſſion, they enlarged and fortified it; 
but in 1297 the Fenztians drove them from thence : they 
ſoon, however, recovered it; but in the year 1474, the 
Turks took it from them. While this town was in the 

ſſeſſion of the Genoeſe, its commerce roſe to ſuch a 

eight, that it exceeded that of Con/tantinople itſelf ; but, 
on its falling under the Turk yoke, its trade greatly 
declined, = now only conſiſts in ſlaves brought hither 
for ſale by the Crim. and Cuban Tartars, the Georgians, 
and Mingrelians. The inhabitants conſiſt of Turks, a 
Greek, Romiſb, and Armenian Chriftians, &c. The Chriſ- 
tians conſtitute the majority of the inhabitants, and en- 
joy a molt perfect freedom with reſpect to religion. Here 
are ſtill the deſcendants of ſeveral noble families of Genoa. 
The town, which is the largeſt in all Crimea, contains 
about fix thouſand houſes, but the harbour, beſides hav- 
ing a difficult bar, affords but little ſhelter againſt a_ 
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Of the Rus81an EMPIRE in general. 


ts aniecing Extent: ſome: general Obſervations on its Cli- 
mate in different Parts ; and the Progreſs of the Seaſons 


throughout the Year. 

HE Ruſſian empire is of an amazing extent; to- 

| [ ward the north and eaſt it is bounded by the main 
Ocean, and toward the weſt and ſouth its limits are ſettled 
by treaties concluded with ſeveral far diſtant powers; 
with Sweden, the Poles; the Turks, with the Perſians, and 
with the Chineſe, by whoſe dominions this immenſe em- 
pire is bounded. Valar, obſerves, that it is of greater 
extent than all the reſt of Europe, or than the Roman em- 
pire in the zenith of its power, or the empire of Darius 
ſubdued by Alexander; for it contains more than eleven 
hundred thouſand ſquare leagues.“ 3 

A late anonymous writer has given an hiſtorical ac- 
count of all the nations which compoſe the. Ruſſian em- 
pire. He firſt treats of the Siberian ſubjects, whom he 
divides into five diſtinct people: thoſe of Finniſb origin, 
and the Tartars, he deſcribes as the moſt numerous in- 
habitants of the empire; he ſubdivides the Finniſb na- 
tions into eleven claſſes, under one of which he places 
the Laplanders ; of the Tartars he enumerates twenty- 
three nations. | & 7 

Such being the extenſiveneſs of this empire, both the 
ſoil and temperature of the air muſt neceſſarily be ex- 
- tremely various in different parts. In thoſe which lie 
beyond the ſixtieth degree of latitude, there are few places 
where corn will grow to maturity; and in the northern 
parts of the empire, which reach beyond the ſeventieth 
degree, no garden-fruits are produced, except in the coun- 
try about Archangel, where many buſhes and ſhrubs grow 
ſpontaneoully, and yield ſeveral forts of berries: horned 
cattle are alſo bred, and there are plenty of wild beaſts 
and fowls, and ſeveral forts of fiſh in the neighbourhood 
„„ oth EI 4,520 1 
In the provinces ſituated in the middle of the empire, 


: 


the ſoil produces moſt kinds of trees .and garden-fruits, | 


corn, honey, &c. They are likewiſe well ſtocked with 
zorned cattle ; the woods abound with game; the rivers 


- 


are navigable, and full of the beſt ſorts of fiſh. 


In the middle, and more particularly in the northern 


parts of the empire, the cold is very ſevere, and the days 
extremely ſhort in winter; but the ſummers are warm 
and delightful, during their ſhort continuance. - At the 
winter ſolſtice, when the day is at the ſhorteſt, the ſun 
- Tiſes at Archangel at twenty-four minutes after ten in the 
morning, and ſets at thirty-ſix minutes after one. At 
_ Paerſburgh the ſun riſes at fifteen minutes after nine, and 
ſets at forty-five minutes after two; but at A/racan the 
fun riſes at forty-eight minutes after ſeven, and ſets at 
twelve minutes after four. TD 
At the ſummer ſolſtice, when the day is at the greateſt 
length, this order is reverſed, and the ſun riſes at Afracan 
at twelve minutes after four, and ſets at about forty mi- 
nutes after ſeven; and at Archangel riſes at thirty-ſix mi- 
nutes after one, and ſets at twenty-four minutes after ten, 
So that the winter is little better than one continued 
night, and the ſummer is almoſt.uninterrupted day. 
Mr. Hanway has deſcribed the progreſs of the ſeaſons 
at Peterſburgh, which is ſituated in 59 56“ N. lati- 
tude, as follows. February generally brings with it a 
bright ſun and à clear ſky, every object ſeems to glitter 
with gems, and the nerves become braced with the cold. 
There is then no ſmall amuſement in riding in ſledges 
upon the ſnow. wy * NE 
March is freq 


- 


uently attended with ſhowers, which, aſ- 


fiſted by the heat of the ſun, penetrate the ice: this is ge- | par 
neſs. It is obſervable, that moſt of the oak in Ruſſia grows 


nerally three quarters of an inch thick on the Neva, and 
in ſome great rivers to the north-eaſt much thicker. This 
renders it like a honey-comb, and about the end of that 
month it uſually breaks up, „ 
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The month of April is frequently very warm; ſummet 
ſeems to precede the ſpring 13 it is ſometimes the firſt of 
une before any conſiderable verdure appears, and then the 
intenſe heat brings it on ſo faſt, that the eye can diſcover 
its progreſs from day to day. Till the middle of Fuly it 
ſeems to be one continued day, the ſun not entirely diſ- 
appearing above two hours in the twenty-four ; but the 
delight which this ſeaſon naturally affords. is conſiderably 
abated. by the extreme heat of the weather: however, a 
week ſeldom paſſes without the air being refreſhed by 
ſoutherly and weſterly winds, which often bring gentle 
ſhowers. Our author, who. reſided about five years in 
this city, once experienced a delightful autumn to the en 
of September ; but this rarely happens: Auguft cloſes the 
ſcene, ſo that there are ſcarcely more than three months 
of ſummer, | | Þ. - tes 
September generally brings rain and froſt ; the ſeverity 
of both is increaſed in October, and in November the 
Neva is always frozen. Then comes on the ſeaſon for 
the eaſy and ſpeedy conveyance on the ſnow, which cauſes 
freſh.proviſions to be brought to market a thouſand Engli/b 
miles by land, and the beef of Archangel is often eaten at 
Peterſburgh. In December and January the cold is ſo very 
intenſe, that the poor who are overtaken by liquor, or 
expoſed to the air in open places, are frequently frozen 
to death. But the abundance of birch and alders with 
which the Ruſſians are ſupplied, and the commodiouſneſs 
of their ſtoves, enable them to introduce any degree of 
heat into their houſes, 4 3 2 
However, not one-tenth of the Ruſſian empire is ſuf- 
ficiently peopled, or properly cultivated : for, notwith - 
ſtanding its prodigious extent, the number of inhabitants 
who pay the poll-tax has been computed at only five mil- 
lions one hundred thouſand, and the reſt, including the fe- 
males, amounts to about ten millions, excluſive of the in- 
habitants of the conquered provinces ; but we are not in 
poſſeſſion of any very recent accounts relating to the ge- 
neral population of this empire. According to a calcu- 
lation made in France, in the year 1778, Peterſburgh, its ca- 
pital, was then ſuppoſed to contain 350,000 inhabitants. 
As the greateſt part of this empire is ſituated in Aa, and 
has already been deſcribed in treating of Siberia and Ruſſia, 
the weſtern part now only remains to be treated of. 


SEE Ta. 8 

Situation and Extent of Ruſſia, its Rivers and 
Lakes, Springs, Minerals, and Animals. WE 

HE boundaries of the weſtern part of the Ra/ſian 
| empire toward the eaſt are the ſame as the limits be- 
tween Europe and Aſia. That empire extends on the 
eaſt to the Mercoturian mountains, and to part of the 
Wolga, which ſeparate it from Siberia; on the ſouth it 
is bounded by the river Don, and a line drawn from the 
Nieper to the mouth of the Don, at its entrance into the 


ſea of 4ſoph; on the weſt by the Nzeper, which ſeparates 
it from Poland, the gulf of Riga, the gulf of Finland, Swe- 


07 the 


den, and Swediſh Lapland; and on the north by the Fro- 
zen Ocean. It extends from 235 to 65? E. longitude; and 


from 47 to 72 N. latitude; and is one thouſand five 
hundred miles in length, and one thouſand one hundred 
in breadth. _ . 1 
The principal rivers of Ruſſia are as follow: 

The WorLGa, in Latin, Volga, has its ſource in the fo- 
reſt of Wolconſki, and is one of the largeſt rivers in the 
world; for it runs a courſe of above two thouſand miles 
before it falls into the Caſpian Sea. Its banks are gene- 
rally fertile; and though not ſufficiently cultivated, on ac- 
count of the frequent incurſions of the Tartars, yet the 
ſoil naturally. produces all kinds of eſculent herbs, and in 
ticular aſparagus of a very extraordinary ſize and good» 


in the countries watered by this river. At /wer, a town 
little. more than one hundred and twenty miles from its 


| ſource, 121 Wolga is navigable for large ſhips; and to- 
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the river, and is again put together in ſpring. There are 
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ward the end of the ſpring this river is ſo ſwelled by the 


melting of the ice and ſnow, as to cauſe great inundations z 
particularly in the months of May and June. The maſ- 
ters of the veſſels which ſail down the olga to Aftracen, 
carefully obſerve this ſeaſon, as at that time they have not 
only the opportunity of a ſafe paſſage oyer the ſhallows, 
but alſo over ſeveral flat iſlands, which then lie at a con- 
fiderable depth under water. Trees are often torn away 
by the roots from the banks of this river by the violence 

the current, and the anchors of veſſels are frequently 
ſo entangled amongſt them, that there is a neceſſity of 
cutting the cabjes. The Volga receives ſeveral confi- 
derable rivers, among which afe the Occa and Cama, and 
diſcharges itſel 


Sea, by which means it forms many iflands. It abounds 


. GEOGRAPHY. Rvuss:4: 


In ſummer · time it is covered with floats and veſſels, which 
pay toll in proportion to the value of their cargo, 

The lake of Oneca is ſituated between the lake of 
Ladoga and the bite Sea, and has a communication with 
the former by means of the river Swir. It is one hun- 
dred and eighty werſts in length, and about eighty in 
breadth ; and though its waters are freſh, ſeal are often 
ſeen in it. 8 * 8 

The lake of Prirvs in Livonia is nearly ſeventy miles 
in length, and about forty miles in — © It abounds 
** Fi „ and runs into the gulf of Finland by the river 

Medicinal and ſaline ſprings are not uncommon in 


f through ſeveral mouths into the Caſpian] Ruſſia. Fine filver, which alſo yields ſome gold, is dug 


out of the mines of this country, and alſo exceeding fine 


with a fine fiſh called beluga, which is about eight or ten | copper, iron, and many other minerals, with ſome pre- 


feet in length. 


cious ſtones. 


' The Don, the Tanais of the ancients, is called Tuna, The moſt fertile part of Ruſſia is near the frontiers of 


Dung by the Tartars, and has its ſource- not far from 
7 ala in He Sucks Offero, or St. Fohn's Lake. It firſt runs 
from north to ſouth, and after ifs conflux with the Seh, 
directs its courſe from weſt to eaſt, and in ſeveral large 
windings again runs from north to ſouth ; but at length, 
dividing into three channels, falls into the ſea of A/oph. 
The waters of the Don are thick and chalky, conſequently 
not very wholeſome drink. This river is very ſhallow in 
ſummer, when it is alſo full of ſand-banks ; it, however, 
affords. plenty of large and ſmall fiſh, The Don in its 
courſe approaches ſo. near the Wolga, that in one place 
the diftance between them is but one hundred and forty 
werſts, or about eight Engliſb miles. LR 5 
The Dwina is a very large river: the name ſignifies 
Double, it being formed by the conflux of the Sukona and the 
Yug. This river divides itſelf into two branches or chan- 
nels near Archangel, from whence it runs into the Mhite 


Poland, where the inhabitants are able to ſupply their 
neighbours with corn, The northern parts are not only 
extremely cold but marſhy, and oyer-run with foreſts, 

chiefly inhabited by wild beaſts. Beſides domeſtic ani- 
mals, there are in Ruſſia wild beeves, rein- deer, martens, 
white and black foxes, ermines, and ſables, whoſe ſkins 
make the beſt furs in the world; as alſo byenas or glut- 
tons, bears and wolves, © bas 8 | 


PT e e ee eee 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Manners of the Ruflians ; the 
| Houſes of the common Zap, and their Furniture; their 
_ Food, and Fondneſs for ſtrong Liquors. Their Roads, 
. Manner of Travelling, and Language. 1 c S210) 

E A R the concluſion of the laſt century, the Ki 
fans were little better than ſavages; but that wiſe 
prince, Peter the Great, by incredible application, and a 
proper mixture of ſeverity and mildneſs, wrought a happy. 


moraſs in the foreſt of Molconſti, about one hundred and }change in their manners, 


twenty miles from. Smwlenſti, and forms ſeveral windings 
through Lithuania, Little Ruſſia, the country of the Za- 
pore Coſſacs, and a tract inhabited by the Nagaian Tartars; 


and after forming a marſhy lake of ſixty werſts in length, 


d 1 an aces two, four, or even ten werſts in 
breadth, difc Lene itſelf into the Blacł Seq. The banks 
of this river are on both ſides generally high, and the oj] 
excellent; but in ſummer the water is not very whole- 
ſome. The Viper has no leſs than thirteen water - falls 
within the ſpace 1 werſts; yet in ſpring, during the 
land- floods, empty veſſe | 
abounds with ſturgeop, ſterled, carp, pike, karauſh, &c. 


There is but one bridge over this river, and that is a float- |; 


ing one at Kiew, one thouſand fix hundred thirty- eight 
paces in length. This bridge is taken away about the end 
of September to give the flakes of ice a free paſſage down 


to be ſeen on this river a great number af mills erected in 
: The principal lakes in the weſtern part of the Ruſſian 
g ire ar 7 * f | n 2 (FH ' 
* he LAkE of LA DOOA, fituated between the gulf of 
Finland and the lake of Onega, is one hundred and fifty 
miles in length, and ninety in breadth. It is eſteemed 
the largeſt lake in Europe: and is ſuppoſed to exceed any 
other for its plenty of fiſh, among which are alfo feals. 
This lake is full of uick-ſands, which, being moved from 
place to place py the frequent ſtorms to which it is ſubſect, 
cauſe ſeveral ſhelves along its courſe, which often prove 
fatal to the flat-bottomed veſſels of the Ruſſians, This in- 
duced Peter the Great to cauſe a canal near ſeventy Eng- 
Eþ miles in length, ſeventy feet in breadth, and ten or 
eleven deep, to be cut at a vaſt expence from the ſouth- 
welt extremity of this lake to the ſea. This great work 
was begun in the year 1718, and, though vigorouſly pro- 
ſecuted, was not completed till the year 1732, in the reign 
of the empreſs Anne. This canal has twenty-five fluices 
upon it, and ſeveral rivers run into it. At the diſtance of 
every werſt along its banks is a pillar marked with the 


number of werſts; and it is the conſtant employment of a 


regiment of ſoldiers to keep the canal in repair; for this 
Purpoſe they are quartered in ſeveral places on its banks. 
n eee 


o 


The Ruffians are for the moſt part of the middle ſta» 
ture, though many of them are tall and comely. The 
common people are fond of their ancient cuſtoms ; and 
though the majority of them have been gradually broyght 
to ſubmit to modern improvements, many choofe to ſuffer 
great inconveniencies, and to pay additional taxes, rather 
than cut off their beards, and conform to ſome regula- 
tions with reſpect to religion. . 
The Ruſſian women are extremely fond of paint, and 
conſider a ruddy complexion as the very eflence of beau- 


Is may be hauled over them. Tt|ty ; ſo that, in the Ruſſian language, red and beautiful 115 


ſynonymous terms. Even the poorer fort among the women, 
in order to mend their complexion,” will beg money to buy 
paint. BY this means they daub themſelves fo,much, as 
to conceal the graces which nature may be preſumed to 


have beſtowed on them; for they generally profeſs, that 
if they had ſufficient plumpneſs, they could procure them- 


ſelves beauty. Perſons of diſtinftion are yery fond of 
ſtate and ſplendor. The dreſs of the common people .in 
Ruſſia is mean ; they are cloathed with long coats made 
of dreſſed ſheep-ſkins, with the wool toward their bodies ; 
their legs and feet are ſwaddled with a coarſe cloth, ſegur- 
ed by a cord of reeds, and their ſandals are of the ſame 
materials. Their caps are lined with fur, and cover the 


ears and neck, as well as the head; they wear ſaſhes round 


their waiſts, and double gloves, one of woollen, and the 
other of leather, which take in the hand without diſtinc- 
tion, except the thumb: theſe gloves are an eſſential part 


of their cloathing, However people of any rank generally 
dreſs as we do in England, except wearing a full great coat 


lined with fur, with a deep quilted or fur-lined cap, when 
they go abroad. The women of the lower claſs, beſides 
their petticoats, wear ſheep-ſkins like the men; but thoſe 
who move in a higher ſphere wear flowered ſilk cloaks, 
lined with furs, of which the moſt common ſort is of white 
hares. Ladies of great diſtinction have them lined with 
rich furs, and almoſt conſtantly wear them. Perſons of 
both ſexes hang on their breaſt a croſs, which is put on 
when they are baptized, and this, they never lay afide as 
long as they live. The croſſes of the peaſants are of lead; 
but thoſe worn by perſons of wealth are of gold or ſilver. 
The Ruſſians ſeldom fail of bathing twice a week ; for 
Wes nes eee 
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of gaming! 4. There — 20 nn 
or going away; it is enou a perſon to appear · in the 
aſſembly. 5. Every one (hall de free to fit, walk, or 
game, as he pleaſes z nor ſhall any one go about to hinder 
nim, or take exceptions at what he does, upon pain of 
emptying the great eagle (a pint bowl full of brandy.) 
It ſhall likewiſe be ſufficient, at entering or retiring, to 
ſalute the company. 6. Perſons of diſtinction, noble- 
men, ſuperior officers, merchants, and tradeſmen-of note, 
head workmen, eſpecially carpenters! and perſons employed 
in chancery, are to have liberty to enter the affetnblies; 
as likewiſe their wives and children. 7. A particular 
place ſhall be aſſigned the footmen, except thoſe of the 
houſe, that there may be room enough in the apartments 
deſigned for the aſſembly. 8. No ladies are to get drunk 
upon any pretence whatſoever, nor ſhall gentlemen be 


which purpoſe almoſt every houſe-keeper is provided with 
à bath in his houſe ; and he that has none goes to thoſe 
that are public. It is remarkable, that they often ſally 
out naked from the warm bath, run about in the cold, 
roll themielves in the ſnow, and then plunge again into 
the warm water; and this viciſſitude of heat and cold 
they conſider as beneficial to the conſtitution, by render. 
ing them hardy and robuſt. 
eople, even of the common rank, ſalute each other 
with great civility; but before a Ruſſian welcomes his 
F his viſiter is obliged to make the ſign of the croſs, ' 
and at the ſame time to bow to a picture of ſome ſaint, 
which is ſo placed as to be feen immediately at coming in, 
In viſits of ceremony, the men and women uſually wel- 
come each other with a kiſs ; but thoſe of the lower claſs 
ſhow their profound reſpect for perſons of high rank, by 


_ 


Wich are a kind of goat-chaffers. 


.  _ 


a admirably ſhew the low ftate of civilization at that time, 


proſtrating themſelves on the ground before them. 
The moſt uſual method of building, both in the towns 
s, is to lay one beam of wood upon 
another; and, faſtening them at the four corners, fill up 
the crevices between the beams with moſs, The houſe 
is afterward covered with ſhingles, and holes are made in 
the timber for doors and windows, A brick ſtove or large 
oven is commonly made in the houſes of the peaſants, 
and takes up a fourth part of the area: this is flat at the 
' top, and boarded; upon it, and on a kind of ſhelves round 
the room, the whole family fleep without beds. 
*,\ > Their furnituce-confiſts of three benches, an oblong ta- 
ble, and the picture of a ſaint or two. Inſtead of candles 
or lamps, the Rz/ſian peaſants uſually burn long ſplinters 
of deal. The apartments are as black as chimnies ; for 
the fire-hearth being within the ſtove above mentioned, 
which has no other vent for the ſmoke but into the room, 


and country vill 


the walls are covered with ſoot. It is no ſooner dark, than 


the houſes ſwarm with a ſpecies'of inſects called taratans, 
The beſt method of 
keeping them out is burning a light in the room till break 
of day. The houſes in the villages are contiguous, and 
built as cloſe together as in the towns. By oy 
be inſatiable eagerneſs of the common people after 


ſpirituous liquors and other ſtrong drink, eſpecially in the 


carnival time, is in a great meaſure owing to the ſeverity 
of the winter, the rigorous faſts they obſerve, and the ſlen- 
der diet they live-upon throughout the year. Their food 
chiefly conſiſts of turnips, er peaſe, large cucum- 
bers, onions, and coarſe ill- taſted fiſh, Their drink is quas, 
a kind of ſmall mead; and even among the gentry bran- 
dy always makes a part of every repaſt. Among the lower 
claſs, it is generally the men who give themſelves up 
to theſe exceſſes, though it is not uncommon to ſee at 
Peterſburgh a drunken woman ſtaggering along the ſtreets. 
Some authors indeed ſay, that drunkenneſs is fo far from 
| conſidered as a crime, that they make it part of their 
religion, and that they do not think they have kept a holi- 
day as they ought, if they are not drunk before night; 
and Mr. Ferry affirms, that if you paſs through Moſcow 
on a holiday, you will ſee both prieſts and people lie drunk 
upon the ground; and if you go to help one of them up, 
he will * by way of excuſe, It is a holiday.“ 
He adds, that their ladies of quality are ſo little aſhamed 
of drinking to exceſs, that they will frankly acknowledge 
their having been very drunk, and return thanks for the 
' favour to their friends who made them ſo. | 
Mich a yiew to meliorate the manners of a people, then 
little better than ſavage, the empreſs Catharine Alexowna 
_. publiſhed an ordinance for the purpoſe of promoting and 
regulating focial intercourſe among her ſubjects, and to 
_ ſettlethe | of good-breeding. As the rules Jaid down' 


even among the higher ranks, we ſhall inſert them as a 
precious curiolity : e ee 98 
1. The perſon at whoſe houſe the aſſembly is to be 
kept, ſhall fignify the fame by e Bain a bill, or by 
giving fome other public notice, to perſons of both ſexes. 
2. The aſſembly not to be open ſooner than four or five o 
clock in the afternoon, nor continue longer than ten at 
night. 3. The maſter of the houſe ſhall not be obliged 
t meet his gueſts, or conduct them out, or to keep them 
company; but he is to find them chairs, candles, liquors, 
' _ and:all other neceſlaries the company may aſk for; he is 


—_— 


| 


drunk before nine. 9. Ladies who play at forfeitures, 
queſtions and commands, &c. ſhall not be noiſy or rio- 
tous; no gentleman ſhall attempt to force a kiſs, and no 
perſon ſhall offer to ſtrike a woman in the aſſembly, under 
pain of future excluſion. | 

Not only the common people, but the whole nation, 
are much more uſed to ſh than fleſh ; for their faſts take 
up near two thirds of the year, during which they are ab- 
ſolutely prohibited by their religion to taſte of fleſh : this 


is obſerved with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs; they will not even 


taſte of eggs, milk, or any thing that has even the leaſt re- 
lation to fleſh ; but caviere is a great diſh among them. 
At the other times of the year, people of rank have at 
their tables a variety of 12 and fowl; but before 
they fit down, the. miſtreſs of the family preſents every 
one of the gueſts with a cup of brandy, on a plate, or ſal- 
ver, with her own hands; and, among particular friends, 
all the company ſalute the lady, According to D' Aute- 
roche, the miſtreſs of the houſe, in- ſome parts of Ruſſia, 
Preſents the glaſſes in a very ſubmiſſive manner, to all the 
gueſts, who do not even look at her: the glaſſes are re- 
turned to her, and ſhe withdraws immediately. The 
firſt diſh uſually conſiſts of hams, tongues, and other ſa- 
voury meats, ſeveral made-diſhes dreſſed with oil, olives, 
onions, and garlic, are ſerved ;z which having remained a 
conſiderable time on the table, the ſecond courſe, conſiſt- 
ing of ſoups, and roaſt and boiled meat, is brought in; after 
which follows. the deſert, and plenty of mead, beer, wine, 
A perſon may travel cheap and with great expedition 
in Ruſſia, both in ſummer and winter; the poſt-roads lead- 
ing to the chief towns are very exactly meaſured, with - 
the werſts marked, and the poſt-ſtage fixed at proper diſ- 
tances ; for throughout the whole empire, and even in Si- 
beria, a pillar inſcribed with the number of werſts, is 
erected at the end of each. The expence of travelling in 
this manner is ſo eaſy, that between Riga and Peterſburgh 
the hire of a poſt-horſe for every werſt is no more than 
two copeiks and a half, which is one penny three farthings 
ſterling ; between Novegrod and Peterſburgh only one 
copeik ; and between Nevogrod and Meoſtow but half a 
copeik. Nothing can be more accommodated to eaſe and 
diſpatch than travelling in ledges during the winter, when 
the earth is covered deep with ſnow, and impaſſable for 
wheel-carriages ; for in the journey Mr. Hanway made in 
that ſeaſon from Moſcow to Peterſburgh, he lept in his 
ſledge, without waking, while he advanced a hundred 
werits, or ſixty-ſix Engliſb miles. The whole road be- 
tween thoſe two cities was marked out in the ſnow-by 
young fir-trees, planted on both ſides, at the diſtance of 
twenty yards, which, at a moderate computation, amount 
to 128,480 trees. At certain diſtances were alſo great piles 
of wood to be ſet on fire, in order to give light to the em- 
preſs and her court, if they paſſed by in the night. On 
theſe occaſions the ſovereign is drawn in a kind of houſe 
that contains her bed, a table, and other conveniencies, 
where four perſons may take a repaſt. This wooden ſtruc- 
ture, which has a ſloping roof, and ſmall windows to keep 
out the cold, is fixed on a ledge, and drawn by twenty-' 
four poſt-horſes; and if any of them fail on the road, 
others are ready to ſupply. their places. Our author ob- 
ſerves, that the late empreſs was generally no more than 
three days and nights on the way, notwithſtanding her 
having ſeveral ſmall, palaces at which ſhe ſometimes ftop- 


| | Lhewiſe to provide them with cards, dice, and every neceſſary | 
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ped to refreſh herſelf, though the diſtance is four . | 


A SYSTEM OF 


miles. Peter the Great once made 
hours, but did not travel all the 
way in the ſame carriage. Mr. Buſching obſerves, that 
it is not uncommon to make the journey with poſt-horſes 
in ſeyenty-two hours; and that a commodious ſledge, 
drawn by a pair of poſt-horſes for that purpoſe, may be 
hired for fourteen or fifteen rubles, | 
The Ruſſian language derives its origin from the Scla- 
vonian, but at preſent it is very different from it. The 
alphabet conſiſts of forty-two letters, moſt of them Greek 
characters, as they were written in the ninth century ; but 
as the latter did not expreſs every particular ſound in the 
Sclavonian language, recourſe was had to ſeveral Hebrew 
letters, and to the invention of ſome arbitrary ſigns. In 
the different parts of the Ruſſian empire various dialects 
are uſed, as the Moſcovite, the Novogrodian, the Ukranian, 
and that of Archangel. The dialect uſed in Siberia nearly 


reſembles the laſt, 
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and eighty- eight Engliſh 
the journey in forty- ſix 
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HE Ruſſians profeſs the religion of the Greek 
church, which was firſt embraced by the great 
ducheſs Ogla, ſovereign of Ruſſia, in the 955th year after 
the birth of Chri/?. The external part of their religion 
conſiſts in the number and ſeverity of their faſts, in which 
they far exceed the Romiſb church, amounting, as has 
been already obſerved, to two thirds of the year. Their 
uſual weekly faſts are on Wedneſdays and Fridays. In 
Lent, as hath been before remarked, they neither eat 
fleſh, milk, eggs, nor butter; but confine themſelves to 
„ bread, and fiſh fried in oil. 
The eighth week before Eafter is called the butter 
week, and may be conſidered as the Ruſſian carnival, it 
being ſpent in all kinds of entertainments, and every ſpe- 
cies of licentiouſneſs. Among the diverſions exhibited at 
this time, one of the moſt fingular is riding in fledges 
down a ſteep declivity, twenty ells in height, made with 
boards, and covered with ice, by throwing water to freeze 
upon it. At this time of public diverſions they atone for 
their bad living in Lent, by feaſting and the free uſe of 
brandy. On £Eafter-day moſt of them eat to ſuch exceſs, 
as to throw themſelves into a fit of ſickneſs by overcharg- 
ing their ſtomachs. On that joyful feſtival the Ruſſians 
kiſs one another in the moſt friendly manner, preſenting 
an egg coloured over, and ſometimes tolerably painted, 
with the following ſalutation: *© Chri/t is riſen ;* to 
which the other anſwers, ** He is indeed riſen.” 
The Ruſſians are great enemies to the worſhip of gra- 
ven images, and yet are ſo abſurdly inconſiſtent, as to pay 
their adorations to paintings; to theſe they bow and make 
the ſign of the croſs. They likewiſe practiſe the ſame 
bowings and croflings when they paſs a church, or even 
ſee one at a diſtance. | | | 
The Abbe Chappe D' Auteroche, who made a journey 
into Siberia by order of the king of France, deſcribes the 
tate of religion in Ruſſia in the following manner: 
„ The common people are bigoted even to fanaticiſm in 
<« favour of the Greek religion: this extravagance increaſes 
4 the farther we get from the capital ; but theſe very 
t people are ſo little acquainted with their religion, that 
they are perſuaded they fulfil all its duties, by comply- 
< ing with ſome external ceremonies, and eſpecially b 


keeping the Lent faſts with the en ſtrictneſs. In 


te other reſpects, they give themſelves up to debauchery, | 


* and to every kind of vice. Morality is leſs to be met 
e with among the Ruſſians, thai among the Pagans their 
<« neighbours. , The opinions of the Ruf/ians with regard 
4 to Chriſtianity are ſo extraordinary, that it ſhould ſeem 
de as if that religion, ſo well adapted in itſelf to the hap- 
& pineſs and good order of ſociety, had only ſerved to 


C make this people more wicked. A murderer was taken 


« and condemned; and being aſked in the courſe of his 
et trial, whether he had kept the Lent faſts? appeared as 
4 much ſurpriſed as the moſt upright man would have 
cc been, if bis honeſty had been called in queſtion, He 
c immediately anſwered with warmth, that he was inca- 
* pable of neglecting the duties of his religion. Vet this 
c very man was at the head of a ſet of ruffians, and 


* 
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© whenever they ſeized upon any travellers, he readily 
gave up all the booty to his companions, on condition 
{© they delivered up to him the unhappy victims alive. 
He firſt undreſſed them, and tied them naked to a tree, 
« without any regard to their ſex : he then opened their 
< breaſt near the heart, and drank their blood. He de- 
e clared that he took great pleaſure in ſeeing the dread- 
e ful contorſions and convulſions of theſe wretched 
te people.” The Abbe adds, “ This fact, though it may 
e ſeem ſcarce credible, was told me by ſome Ruffians.” 

Many of the common people, and even ſome perſons 
of rank, either by way of penance, or from other motives 
of humiliation, proftrate themſelves on their faces at the 
entrance of the churches: and thoſe who are. conſcious 
of having contracted any impurity, forbear entering the 
church, but ſtand at the door. The church bells are 
often rung ; and as ringing is counted a branch of devo- 
tion, the towns are provided with a great number of bells, 
which make as it were a continual chiming. 

The ſervice is entirely performed in the Sclavs- 
nian tongue, which the people do not underſtand, as it is 
very different from the modern Ruſſian; and this ſervice 
conſiſts in abundance of trifling ceremonies, long maſles, 
ſinging, and prayers; all which are performed by the 
prieſts, the congregation only repeating, ©* Lord be mer- 
s ciful to me.” They ſometimes add a lecture from one 
of the fathers : but there are few churches in which ſer- 
mons are ever delivered, and even in thoſe they preach 
but ſeldom. | | q | 

In the Ruſſian churches there are neither ſeats nor 
forms, but the whole congregation perform their devo- 
tions ſtanding. - On feſtival days the clergy are adorned 
with very rich veſtments, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of 
the Levitical priefts deſcribed in the Old Teftament. The 
people know very little of the Bible, which has never yet 
been tranſlated into their language. They have, how- 
ever, one in the Sclauonian tongue, with annotations; 
nor are there any proper meaſures taken for the inſtruc- 
tion of young people among the vulgar, in the principles 
of religion. The people never ſing pſalms or hymns, 
nor have any hymn- books in their houſes; for none but 
the choriſters are allowed to ſing pſalms in the churches, 

Beſides the great feſtivals ordained by the Ruſſian 
church, there are every year others appointed by. the civil 
power, when all public buſineſs and trades are ſuſpended 
with greater ſtrictneſs than even during the former; ſuch 
as the anniverſary. of the birth, inauguration, and corona» 
tion of the reigning ſovereign, and on the ſaint's day 
whoſe name he or ſhe bears; and likewiſe the feſtival of 
the birth and name-day of other perſons of the royal fa- 
mily ; that of St. Alexander Neuſti, which is kept on the 
thirtieth of Auguſt; and the anniverſary of the battle of 
9 5 which is commemorated on the twenty- ſeventh 
OF une. | X | f | * 
There are a great number of convents for the religious 
of both ſexes in the Ruſſian empire; but Peter I. prudendy 
ordered, that no perſon ſhould be allowed to enter on a 
monaſtic life before fifty years of age: yet this regulation 
has been repealed ſince his death: however, no man is 
permitted to turn monk till he is thirty, nor any woman 
to turn nun till ſhe is fifty; and even then not without the 
expreſs licence of the holy ſynod. | 4 — 
| Every large village has a church, and a prieſt to officiate 
in it, and in the towns there is a church almoſt in every 


I ſtreet. It is remarkable, that all the old churches have a 


creſcent under the croſs erected on the tops of the towers. 
They baptize their children immediately after they are 
born: the child is received at the church-door by the 
prieſt, who, hgning the forehead with the ſign of the croſs, 
ſays, ©© The Lord preſerve thy coming in and going out.” 
He then faſtens nine wax candles, given by the godfathers, 
ready lighted, round the font, , Having incenſed the god- 
fathers, and conſecrated the water, each of them takes a 
wax-candle, and they all walk three times round the 
font, which always ſtands in the middle of the church. 
the clerk u the picture of St. Jabn before them, 
and the prieſt reading out of a book. The prieſt then 
alks the godfathers the name of the child, which having 
given him in writing, he puts it upon a ſmall picture, 
which he holds upon the child's breaſt, while he mutters 


certain prayers; and then aſks, whether the child believes 
o . in 
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in God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt; and the 
odfathers having anſwered in the affirmative, they in- 
Gantly turn their backs to the font, to ſhew their averſion 
to the three next queſtions ; viz. whether the child forſakes 
the devil, his angels, and his works? To each queſtion 
the godfathers anſwer, Yes; and as often ſpit on the 
round. Then turning again to the font, the prieſt aſks, 
whether they promiſe that the child ſhall be brought up 
in the true Greek religion? and laying his hands upon 
him, ſays, Get out of this child, thou unclean (parity: 
e and make room for the Holy Ghoſt.” He then'blows 
upon the child three times, to drive away the devil, by 
whom, they ſuppoſe, children are poſſeſſed before bap- 
tiſm. After this he cuts off a little of the child's hair, 
which he puts into a book; and having aſked the god- 
fathers, whether they deſire the child ſhould be baptized, 
he takes him naked into his arms, and dipping him three 
times into the water, makes uſe 'of the # words : 
« baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
« Son, arid of the Holy Ghoſt.” He then puts a corn 
of ſalt into the child's mouth, and making the ſign of the 
| croſs on his forehead; hands, breaſt; and back, with con- 
ſecrated oil, puts him on a clean ſhirt, ſaying, Thou 
« art as clean from thy original ſin as this ſhirt.” He 
hangs a ſmall croſs of gold, filver, or lead, according to 
the ability of the parents, about the child's neck, with 
a ftric charge that he ſhall wear it all his life-time; in 
the obſervance of which the NRuſſſans are ſo exact, that if 
no ſuch croſs be found about à deceaſed perſon, they 
will not allow him Cbriſſian burial. The prieſt alſo 
/affigns a peculiał ſaint, whom the child is hereafter to 
reverence as his patron ; and having kiſſed the child and 
his godfathers, he exhorts them to mutual love. If more 
children are to be baptized at the ſame time, the font is 
emptied, becauſe they hold that the water is polluted by 
the original fin of the preceding child... 

As they ſuppoſe children to be regenerated by bap- 
tiſm, they think they have a right to the Lord's Supper, 
which is adminiſtered in the following manner: the prieſt 
going to the altar, attended by the clerk, ſays the office 
according to St. Bafil's liturgy, after which mixing warm 
water with the wine, he ſteeps bits of bread in the cha- 
lice, and then conſecrates both elements together. The 
prieſt takes the bread out with a ſpoon, and gives it to the 

communicants, little babes having only half the quantity 
of grown people, till they are ſeven years of age 

Their proſelytes who are of age are baptized ina rivers 
and three times r over head like the children, on 

mentioning the Father, Son; and Holy Ghoſt. 

Perſons who are inclined to change their religion for 
that of the Muſcovites, are inſtructed for ſix weeks in ſome 
convent; and at their baptiſm are to abjure their former 
religion, to deſert it as heretical, and, as often as it is nam- 
ed, to ſhew their abhorrence by ſpitting on the ground. 
In ancient times the primate; or ſupreme. biſhop of the 
Ruſſian church, was a ſuffragan to the patriarch of Con- 

Aantinaple; but the car Fedor. Fivanewitz appointed . a 
Ruſſian patriarch to preſide ver the church; yet as theſe 
paitiarchs gradually aſſumed an exorbitant rs dan 
gerous even to the ſtate, Peter I. on the death of the 
laſt patriarch, in 1501, ſuppreſſed that dignity, and de- 
clared bimſclf head of the church of Ruffia, In the year 
1719 the ſame. prince inſtituted a council that has the 
alleen pf eceleſiaſtical affairs, and is ſtyled, . The 
moſt holy ſy nod. This ſynod; is. compoſed of the ſo- 
vereign, who is preſident, a yice-preſident, who is gene- 
rally the metropolitan archbiſhap, and a number of 
counſellors and aſſeſſors. Subordinate to this council 
are two others; the firſt called the Oeconomic, which has 


the management of all the eccleſiaſtical lands and re- Ru 


venues ; the ſecond; has power to execute the regulations 
made in relation: to the ſeparatiſts, called Reftoleiths, and 
levies\the'tax impoſed on them for being permitted to 
wear their beards. This, however, is allowed to all ec- 
oleſiaſtics df the Ruſſian church, who likewiſe wear, their 
on hair, and on their heads a high ſtiff black cap, from 
which a piece of the ſame ſtuff hangs down on their 
wy or elſe a large flapped hat. They have over their 

pulders; a ſort of long-cloak.z bot the ſecular prieſts, 
When out of the church, generallgauiear a blue or a brown 
725 Tong eee Od to marry, but it 
| Vol. 11. _— | 
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[ muſt be to a virgin; and, on her death, he js neither al 


lowed to marry again, nor to hold his benefice, but mu 
either retire to a eonvent, or be degraded; and if he 
chooſes the latter, he is at full liberty to marry a ſecond 
time: hence no wives are better treated than thoſe of 
the eccleſiaſtics, _ VVV 
The principal wealth of the church is centred. in the 
monaſteries, which. formerly had eſtates to the amount 
of C. 400, ooo per annum : the preſent empreſs has an- 
nexed theſe church lands to the crown, and in return 
grants annual. penſions to the hierarchy, the” dignified 
clergy, and the monks. , The archbiſhops and biſhops re- 
ceive about . 1000 or C. 1200 per annum, and the ſub- 
ordinate eccleſiaſtics in proportion. Many of the mo- 
naſteries have been ſuppreſſed, and thoſe that now re- 
main are reſtricted in the number of members which 


they are to receive. Coxe's Travels, III. 151. 8 0. edition. 


The clergy are divided into regular and ſecular ; the 
firſt are monks, and the other pariſh prieſts. All the 
dignitaries of the church are choſen from the order of 
monks : theſe are archbiſhops and biſtiops, archiman- 
drites or abbots, and igoomens or priors. The arch- 
bilhopricy or re ha” gg 2 N 
I. Novegorad, 2. Moſcow, 3. Peterſburgh, 4. Caſan, 5. A/- 
tracan, 6. Tobolſki, ny Kelle, 8. Ple fo W 10. Re- 
fan, 11, Tver, 12. Slavenſt and Kherſon, 13. 3 14. 
Smolenſko, 15. Niſpnei- Novogorod, 16. Bielgorod, 17. Suſdal, 
18. Velogda, 19. Columna, 20. Viatſk, 21. Hchangel, 22. U 
tyug, 23. Voronetz, 24. Irtuiſt, 25. Pereſlaf, 26, Coſtroma, 
27. Valodimir, 28. Tambef, 29. Olonttx, 30. Sicuſt, 4i. Li,, 
32. Tchernicof,, 33. Pereaſlavl. | 

Ruſſia contains at preſent 159 monaſteries, governed 
by 58 abbots, and 99 priors; and 67 nughieries, ſuper- 
intended by abbeſſes. There ate 2677 monks," and 1299 
nuns. The other prieſts and eccleſiaſtics belonging to 
the nunneries and cathedrals are 1537. Le Clerc, Fo. 
An. de la Ruff. 261. Ny ** 


- 


a. word ſignifying father, and indiſcriminately appli 
in the early of Chriſtianity, to all ecclefiaſtics, 
without diſtinction, until it was confined to the biſhop 


nion. Dr. King on the Greek Church.—T he' parochial 
clergy in Ruſſia are generally the refuſe of the people; 


| many of them cannot even tead: they deliver from me- 


mory. the ſervice of the church, a chapter of the New 
Teſtament, or part of a homily, which they repeat every 


| Friday and Sunday. Beſide the ſurplice fees, which in 
the pooreſt. benefice amount to ,. 4 per annum, and in 


the moſt profitable but to G. 20, they have only a wooden 
houſe, ſcarcely ſuperior to. that of the meaneſt among 


they uſually cultivate with their own hands; whilſt the 
higheſt dignity to which they can attain, ſo long as they 

continue married, is that of protopope to' a 8 
the income annexed to which is little more than g. 20 4 
year.  Coxe, III. 154.— The monks are almoſt the ſole 
proprietors of the learning poſſeſſed by the clergy. In 
no inſtance, perhaps, has the empreſs contributed n 
to civilize her people, than by. eſtabliſhing ſchools in 
various parts of the empire, for the educating the chil- 
( OOT OR 3 
The Ruſſian ſeparatiſts are, by way of-contempt, term- 
ed Neſtalnili, or ſchiſmatics; but they call themſelves 


on a variety of forms and practices, in themſelves very 
trivial 3 are great bigots, and have a mortal antipathy to 
the national church. 


| fi, though it has ſpread over all Siberia, \ © 
The natives of thoſe provinces that have been con- 
quered. from Sweden profeſs Lutheranifm ; and doth the 
„ Aa of whom there are many among the Ruſſians, 
and thoſe of the Romiſb church, enjoy full liberty of con- 
ſcience, and the public exerciſe of their religion ; ſo that 
they have.churches, and prieſts, or miniſters, at Meſcoru, 
Peterſburgh, Grenſtadt, Archangel, and Aftracan; but thoſe 
of the church of Rome have no longer the privilege of 
banging bells in their churches. The Armenians have 
public places of worſhip only at ¶Mracan. The Jeſults 


and Jets have been baniſhed from the country; bur it is 
„» Rab Phone 


The Ruſſian pariſh-priefts are called papas, or . 
$ 


his ſect is not very numerous in 


a». 


| of Rome, by an edi& of Gregory VII. but this order was 
not acceded to by the eccleſiaſties of the Greek commu- 


their pariſhioners, and à ſmall portion of land, which 


more 


Staroiuieræi, or ancient believers. . They lay great ſtreſs... 
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thought that many who ſecretly adbere to Fudaiſm till re- If 


main there; and when the order of Feſuirs was ſuppreſſed 
by a papal bull, the empreſs Catharine offered them 
aſylum in her dominions.. She has fince done more: 
r in the year 1783 ſhe declared herſelf protectreſs of 
e order of Jeſus z and Bexiflowſk, a celebrated Ex. jeſuit, 
ined” of the pope a revival of that order in the do- 
_ minions of the empreſs. Since which four Feſuits have 
been appointed to 
mp ee Se 
A conſiderable number of the Ru/iat ſubjects are Ma- 
bemetans, and ſtill greater numbers are Pagans. In or. 
der to promote their converſion, the 2 
A Pe ſociety for propagating Ghri/tian knowledge, 
and it is ſaid many thouſands of them have been con- 
verted to Chri/flidhity ; but, on the other hand, it ap- 


pears, fromthe writings of thoſe who have lately travelled: 


rough Siberia, that great violence and conſtraint have 
een. uſed to bring them over; and that, as moſt of the 
people have been baptized againſt their will, they have 
very imperfect and contemptible ideas of the religion they 
are ſaid to profeſs. - * | | | | 
* Mr. Cure, when be viſited the preſs of the holy ſynod 
at Afoſcow, ſaw three volumes of ſermons printing there, 
in the Ruſſfien language, which were tranſlations from 
the beſt Engliib, French, and German divines. This w 
undertaken by the expreſs order of the empreſs, '. 
In the thirteenth century ſeveral popes-laboured hard 
to render the great duke of Ryffia unfriendly toward the 
Greck religion, but without fucceſs. The doors of the 
Sorbonne, at Pgrit, have ſince made the Tame attempt; for, 
when Peter the Great ſuppreſſed the patriarchate, they 
"endeavoured tofperſuade him to bring about an union of 
eie ee church with that of Rome; but this point 
Moe nobility: of Reffia never enter into the church, 
the prieffliood is compoſed entirely of the common people. 
I big e of the different orders of the ſtate tends 
Brea y to debaſe the manners and contract the purſuits of 
each. The alliance between church ang ſtate is a po- 
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T TYHE niarriage ceremonies of the Ru Hunt, as deſcribed 
by = * of the Travels of the Hofffein am- 
Hadors through Ru/jie to Per//a, 
1 P Abbe Chappe & Auteroche, who this. count! 
eral years after the agg eon of the preſent empreſs C 
tharine 1 off ited as brideſman at a wedding, has 


and | „ bas. 
likewiſe n ſucl'oc- 
ſhall form our 


"likewiſe given an account of the proceedin 
ions: from each of theſe authors we 
if N called the ſuacha, is 57 
Pointed by the friends of the bridegroom, and another by 
' ing but a 
uſually ing but a 2 


« 
” 
* 


— 
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account. = - e 
2 1 ching is 
they are of quality, 

ioſe of the bride, to take joint care of the nuptials; and 
theſe provide "every. thing fit forthe: bridal chamber, 
which; in general, contains nothig 4 bed, which"is 
very _ neat, nd without Turtzins7 the-injages 
given 2 the gödfather atid godmother to the me mar- 
_ ried couple; a few chairs, anda ade, with bottles of 
brandy and ge near Which an ald mut . 
When all is , the bride, room gbes, toward the 
evening, accompanied by his kindred, the prieſt who is 
to marry him*Jeading the van on horfeback. They are 
received at the bride's door by her relations, invited" to 
come in, and to fit down at table, where only three 
diſhes of meat are ſerved up, and even theſe are not to 
be touched by any one preſent, At the upper end of 
2 table a place is = for . exe ab: 
ken y a young lad appointed for that purpoſe, while 
the eb; 8 is talking with the bride's lend, : but 
at length be having prevailed on the youth by ſome pre- 
ſents to reſign the place to him, takes hig tat, and the 
bride, richly dreſſed, uſed to be brought in with a veil 
over her face, and placed next the bridegroom ; two lads 
at the ſame time holding a piece of taffety between them, 
to prevent their ſeeing each other. The ſuacha then 


- 


A 


od has inſtituted 


ere yery particular; 
viſited this. country | 


only the re of the married cou þ 
main, teing fully-allured "charthe: decifion of the jury 


images | 


old"matron is placed. 


— 
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uts a coronet on her head, and all the ornaments of 
a married woman, The coronet is of gold, or filver 
gilt, and lined with ſilk, having on both Fg near the 
ears, five or ſix rows of ale e eng down in ſtrings 
on her breaſt. The upper garment, which bas ſleeves 
an ell and a half wide, is embroidered at the edges with 
gold and filver; eſpecially about the neck, where it is ſtiff 
with embroidery for the breadth, of three inches. They 
ſometimes beſtow a thouſand crowns upon this robe. The 
bridegroom is then painted by his ſaacha, whilſt the wo- 
men who are preſent ſtand ſinging upon the benches. 
At length they all go to church, where the young 
couple ſtand upon a piece of taffety, and have a canopy 
of the ſame filk over their heads. Here having made offet- 
ings of fried meats, fiſh,” and paſtry, the prieſt gives them 
his benediction, and taking the man by bis right hand, and 
the woman by her left, he aſks them three times, whether 
they are both willing to be married, and to love one ano- 
ther as they ought to-do. To which haying anſwered 
Yes, the whole company join hands, and the prieſt ſings 
the CXXVIIIch Pfam; which being ended, be puts a 
garland of rue upon the heads of the young couple, and 
if one of them be a Wide er widower, about their ſhoul- 
ders, ſaying, ©«* Incieaſe and multiply. Whom God hath 
joined together, let no man put aſunder. While the 
prieſt pronounces theſe words, each of the people invited 
to the wedding lights 2 waikcandle,' and one of them 
gives à glaſs of wine te the prieſt, which he drinks; nf 
the married couple haying' pledged. the ſame three times 
each, the bridegroom throws down his glaſs, and he and 
the bride, treading it under their ſeet, ſay, May they 
te thus fall under our feet, and be trodden to pieces, who 
| «© ſhalt endeavour to ſow divihion or diſcontent between 
© us. The women then throw ſome flax or hemp-ſced 
on the young couple, wiſhing them much proſperity ; and 
ſome pull the bride bythe robe, as if they would take her 
from the bridegroom, to whom the ſticks cloſe, while they 
ſeem unable to remote her. 1 
M. Fabi d Auterothe ſays, that a magician attends the 
nuptials, for the purpoſe of counteratting the witchcraft 
which might be practiſed by other magicians to pre- 


1 dne conſutnmation- of the marriage, The nup- 
tial 


{ceremony being ended, the new. married pair, at- 
tended by a godfather and a godmother, are conducted, 
with the greateſt ceremony, into the nuptial-chamber 
before. Upper. The magieian walks fir; the godfa- 
ther follows, conducting the; bride : the bridegroom gives 
his hand to the g6dmothet, and the brideſman his to the 
huſband's\ neareſt female relation, who is one: of the 
Jury, which is generally compoſed of three or four wo- 
In the mean. ge every thing is got ready for the 
Heattih the cee ere the company ftays; who wait 
couple to begin their 


mil 8 favourable to the bride 4 entering the cham - 
ber, the matton, who 4s probably the ſuacha before men- 
tioned, offers- wide ON waiter, on which are glaſſes 
filled with brandy and ether liquors: the bride: then 
pheſene ehem i the tungſdian first, and afterward to 
he company around j the magician prepares 
His wagic art; the bride is undreſſed, and left with a 


mall Petticost aud zun under wnifteoat only; both of 
which are müde on purpoſt for this: on. The 
bridegroom is alſo undi and @inightgown' thrown 


over him, The bride*thenikifles all the company round, 
| again offers each à glatt vfbrandyy and when every body 
has drank a ſecond time, ih e ompany retire into an ante- 
chamber, leaving the hüſhand and wife alone with the 
matron, Who affiſts at the ceremony; in the event of 
which ſhe is herſelf intereſted, for, if the lady proves to 
be a virgin, ſhe receiveg a preſunt, but if rhe c 
happens, ſhe is obliged to drink but of al broken glaſs, 
in the midſt of the company, when re-afſembled; which is 
conſidered as ignom intens. After conſummuation, the 
jury of women 1s called in; who” Rip the bride quite 
naked, in order to decide whether the was a virgin and 
if they are ſatisfied of tlie fact, prooſs are afterwards 
duced to the whole compahy. A 2h 6: pls 40 10 
As the Ruſſians eſteem marriage a very ſacred thing, —4 
rhim- 


comes ju, and paints her, ties up her 25 in two knots, 


lygamy is forbidden undet᷑ pain af death, the empetoſ h- 
el being allowed only one wife ata time; though, ifſhe |} 
. | proves 
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proves barren, he may ſend her into a monaſtery, and | 
marry another. Second marriages they conſider as allow- 
able, but not very commendable ; a third marriage is not | 
to be undertaken but upon very weighty conſiderations ; 
and a fourth is puniſhed with death. | | 
Their funerals, like their other public rites, are per- 
formed with great ceremony; for the ſick perſon is 
no ſooner expired, than the widow ſends for her kin- 
' dred and friends, who ſtanding round the corpſe break 
out into lamentations. They then waſh the body, and 
1 put a clean ſhirt or ſnroud about him, with a new 
pair of thin Ruſſia leather ſhoes on his feet, they lay him, 
with his arms acroſs his breaſt, in a coffin made of the 
trunk of a tree, and in the mean while ſend a preſent to 
the prieſt to pray for his ſou]. The coffin is covered with 
a a piece of cloth, or the coat of the deceaſed. The richer 
ſort, if the ſeaſon will permit, keep the body eight or ten 
days, during which the prieſt comes eyery day to purify 
it, by caſting upon it incenſe and holy water; 

At length the prieſt proceeds with the picture of 
the patron ſaint of the deceaſed, followed by four virgins, 
who are neareſt related to the latter, and who make very 
mournfullamentations, but all take care to leave off exact- 
ly at the ſame time. Then comes the dead body, carried 
by fix men upon their ſhoulders; but if the deceaſed be a 
monk or a nun, this office is performed by thoſe of his or her 
own profeflion. The corpſe is ſurrounded by ſeveral prieſts, 
who pour incenſe upon it, to keep off the evil ſpirits, all 
the while finging pſalms: then follow the kindred and 
friends with wax-candles, but without any order. On 
their coming to the grave the coffin is uncovered, and 
the prieſt, holding over it the picture of the patron ſaint, 
fays ſeveral prayers, in which he often repeats, © Lord, 
look upon this ſoul in righteouſneſs.” Meanwhile the 
widow continues her lamentations, and the relations and 
friends, after kifling either the deceaſed or his coffin, take 
their leave. The prieſt then takes a piece of paper, 
which is a kind of ticket for his entrance into paradiſe, 
ſigned by the biſhop of the place and the confeſſor. This 
he puts into the coffin, which is then ſhut and put into 
the grave, with the face turned toward the eaſt ; while 
thoſe who return to the houſe of mourning drown their 


ſorrow in good liquor. 


— 
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and the chiſel in his own hands; but he ſnatched the 
pencil from the hand of a young artiſt, who was paint- 
ing Armida in the arms of Rinaldo, and ordered him to 
be flogged. From whence it appears, that he diſcoun- 
tenanced the polite arts, when they tended to inflame 
the paſſions, as much as he laboured to promote every 
branch of uſeful knowledge.“ Theſe wiſe and laudable 
meaſures were continued after his death by the empreſs 
Catharine, who erected the univerſity and two ſeminaries 
at Moſcow which her huſband had deſigned. The em- 
preſs Elizabeth was very attentive to the ſame objects, 

ence many among the Ru/ſhans have cultivated thei 
minds, and made a conſiderable figure in the republic of 
letters. Indeel the number of learned Ruf/ians is but ſmall ; 
and as there are only three univerſities in that vaſt em- 
pire, thoſe of Peterſburgh, Moſcow, and Kiow, learning 
may juſtly be ſaid to be yet only in its infancy in that 
empire. The Ruſſians are, however, far from wanting 
talents and a diſpoſition for learning. 5 . 

In order to excite her ſubjects to cultivate literature; 
and to aſſiſt them in ſuch purſuits, the preſent empreſs, 
in 1768, appointed a committee to order and ſuperin- 
tend tranſlations of the claflics, and of the beſt modern 
authors; into the 28 tongue, and allotted Z. 1000 
per annum toward defraying the expence of ſuch an un- 
dertaking, In the courſe of the firſt ſix years, fifty-ſix 
different works were publiſhed ; and at the concluſion 
of 1774, tranſlations of 83 books were in the preſs, 23 


books were tranſlating, and 63 the committee had 
When the. Imperial atadetay of ſciences at Po- 


lected for tranſlation. 

terſburgh was founded, in the year 1725; the empreſs 
Catharine I. ſettled a fund of near C. 5000 per annum, to 
maintain fifteen profeſſors in the various branches of li- 
terature and ſcience, and to accompliſh the purpoſes of 
ſuch an inſtitution, The empreſs Elizabeth more than 
doubled the revenues of this academy, and by her pa- 
tronage rendered it highly reſpeQable and flouriſhing ; 
the preſent empreſs, Catharine H. has repeatedly aſſiſted 
the ſociety with large ſums of money, to effect great ob- 
jects of ſcience. By her direction the moſt ingenious 


profeſſors have viſited the various provinces of the em- 


pire. Back. Ruff, Bil. I. go,—The academy is ſtill com- 


Their whole time of moufning laſts forty da duing | poſed, as at firſt, of fifteen profeſſors, beſide the preſident 
which three feaſts are made for the relations of the de- and director; each of theſe profeſſors have a houſe and 


ceaſed, on the third, ninth,” and twentieth day after the 
burial z during which the prieſt ſays certain prayers morn- 
ing and evening over the grave, which for that purpoſe 
is covered with a ſmall hut of mats: for though the Ru 
fans do not believe in purgatory, they maintain that 
there are two places to which the ſouls-of men retire af- 
ter their ſeparation from the body, there to wait till the 
day of judgment, ſome in a pleaſant and delightful abode, 
where enjoy the converſation of angels; others in a 
gloomy and diſmal valley, where they ſee nothing but 

evils 3 they farther believe that, while the ſoul is yet 
on its way, it may be diverted from the evil road by 


„ 


te reer te let and monks. 
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Of the Learning of the Ruſſians, and their Skill in Arts and 
Manufactures. The Imperial Academy of Sciences. Emi- 
nent Mon, The Exports and Imports of Ruffla. The 
Trade carried on by Land; and the Manner in which it 
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EARNING was but little known in Ruſſia before 
4 the reign of Peter the Great; but that illuſtrious 
monarch ſpared neither expence nor trouble to diſpel the 
clouds of ignorance which overſpread his empire, and to 
inſpirę his ſubjects with a taſte for the arts and ſciences : 
he formed a plan for an academy of ſciences, an univer- 
ſity, and a ſeminary, at Peterſburgb, beſides other ſchools 
in the different parts of his empire; invited perſons of 
learning from England, Germany, France, and Holland, 
to ſettle at Pitenſburgh; collected a great number of | 
books; and encouraged his ſubjects to travel into thoſe | 
countries where the arts and ſciences flouriſhed,  ** Peter | 
himſelf,” ſays PAbb5 'd'Auterache, ** viſited the aca- 


| tions, its topography, 


i 


by 


the 


gow... The paper on which it is printed, 


I — 

an annual fipend, amounting from £.200 to £.600 : 
there are likewiſe four adjuncts, who receive ſalaries, at- 
tend the meetings of the ſociety, and ſucceed to the firſt 
vacancies. The princeſs Base is at preſent director of 
this academy. Perhaps no country can boaſt, within 
the ſpace of ſo few years, ſuch a number of excellent 
publications, on its internal ſtate, its natural produc- 
raphy, and hiſtory, on the 
manners, cuſtoms, and languages of the different people, 
as have iſſued from the preſs of this academy. No ſo- 
ciety. in Europe has diſtinguiſhed itſelf more for the 
excellence of its publications, and particularly in the 
more abſtruſe parts of the pure and mixed mathematics, 
Coxe, III. 185. N ; EF. |; q £2 | 
The library at firſt conſiſted of 2,500 volumes, which 

Peter the Great ſeized at Mitiau, in his Swedi/b cam- 
paign: the conflant liberality of his daughter Elizabeth 
afterward increaſed it, and it has been lately enriched 
the collection of , prince..Radziuil at Newitz, whi, 

was taken by the Refſians in the year 1772, during the 
troubles in Poland; ſo that in 1778 the number of books 
amounted- to 36,000, The preſent empreſs's inſtruc- 


tions to the committee delegated to form a new code of 


laws, drawn up by herſelf, and written with her own 
hand, is preſerved in an elegant box of bronze gilt. 


This MS. is always placed upon, the table whenever 


the members of the academy hold a emn meeting. 
re is à book containing the Acts of the Apoſtles and 
Epiſtles, which was the firſt book printed in Ruſſia ; 
it bears the date of 1564, and came from a preſs at A4 
Mr. Coxe diſ- 
covered. to have been the manufacture of 12 ; and 
in Hackluyt, the firſt articles imported into Ruſia from 


thence are-enumerated, among which paper is mentioned. 
This library contains perhaps a larger quantity of Chineſe 


» Eemies and the manufactures, and often took the plane 


books than is to be found in any other collection in 
Lurope; 


"Denmark, to Peter the Great; it was con 
 terſburgh, and afterward placed in the building of the aca- 
demy of ſciences, but was burnt in 1747. 
iron plates, or ſkeleton, which remained, the preſent 
globe was conſtructed, with conſiderable additions, and 
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Europe ; they conſiſt of 2800 ſeparate pieces. The Mu- 
ſeum of Natural Hiſtory is extremely rich and abundant ; 
it is diſtributed in iffcrevt apartments. In one of the 
rooms of this academy is a waxen figure of Peter the 
Great,' as large as life, ſitting in an armed chair: the 
features bear the moſt exact reſemblance to the original, 
having been taken from a mould applied to his face 
when dead, and coloured to imitate his natural com- 
plexion: the figure meaſures above fix feet. It is 
cloathed in the only full dreſs that emperor eber wore, 
and is the ſame which he had on when, with his own 
hand, he placed the crown upon the head of his beloved 
Cathar ine, In the cabinet of natural curigſities is pre- 
ſerved the horſe on which the emperor rode at the battle 
of Pultowa, and, together with many other things, ſe- 
veral ſpecimens of his workmanſhip, one of which is 
an iron bar, on which is inſcribed, ** 1724. Thurſday, 
Feb. 21ſt, his majeſty Peter I. being at Olonetz, forged 
this bar with his own hand.” Another article is the 
model of a veſſel of 120 guns, given by William III. 
to Peter, during his reſidence in England. Here 
is the celeſtial ſphere, known by the name of the 
globe of Gottorp,” which is placed in a detached build- 
ing, in order to preſerve it from fire, It is a large con- 
cave ſphere, eleven feet in diameter, containing a table 
and ſeats for twelve perſons. The inſide repreſents the 


\ viſible ſurface of the heavens : the ſtars and conſtella- 


tions are diſtinguiſhed, according to their reſpective mag- 


nitudes, by gilded nails. It is ſet to the meridian of Pe- 


ter ſburgb, and being turned, by means of a curious piece 
of mechaniſm, exhibits the true poſition of the ſtars, 
their riſing and ſetting. The outſide is a terreſtrial globe. 
This machine is called the globe of Gottorp from the 


original one of that name, which, at the expence of 
"Frederick III. duke of Holſtein, was erefted at Gottorp, 


by Andrew Buſh, under the direction of Adam Oleareus, 
from a deſign found among the papers of the celebrated 
Tycho Brahe, and was preſented by Frederic IV. king of 
veyed to Pe- 


From the 


placed, in 1751, in its preſent poſition. An Englih me- 
chanic, named Scott, conſtructed the meridian and hori- 


" zoh. Although this immenſe globe is juſtly admired, 


et it is neceſſary to obſerve, that it is greatly exceeded 
y one conſtructed under the direction of the late Dr. 
Long, of Cambridge, and completed after his death, which 
is placed in a room belonging to Pembroke-hall. This 


' ſphere is 18 feet diameter, and within it 30 people may 


fit commodiouſly. _ | 
The Academy of Arts was eſtabliſhed by the empreſs 


| Elizabeth, for forty ſcholars, and annexed to the academy 


revenue, and augmented 


of ſciences : the preſent empreſs, Catharine II. has form- 
ed it into a ſeparate inſtitution, enlarged- the annual 
the number of ſcholars to three 


5 hundred. | 


The free Oeconomical Society, or ſociety for the promo- 


- tion of agriculture at Peterſburgh, was formed by prince 


. Orlif in 1765: the empreſs extended her patronage to 


4 


c 
* 


» 


a 
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* 


this inſtitution, and gave 6000 roubles, or C. 1200 ſter- 


ling, for the purchaſe of a houſe, and other neceſſary 


> 


purpoſes. In 1781 the number of members compoſing 


this ſociety amounted to 179. It gives annual prizes 


of gold and ſilver medals, or money: many young men 
are ſent by this ſociety into England, but at the expence 
of the empreſs, in order to make themſelves well verſed 
in practical huſbandry. VO SD AE ETSY bs 
There are two ſeminaries' at 'Peterſburgh' to educate 
the children % the gobility and gentry: one for boys, the 
other for girls: the firſt is called Corps de Cadiii, the 
other Le Couvent des Demaiſelles Nobles. Into the firſt 
fix bundred ſcholars are admitted; and the annual in- 
come appropriated for the ſupport'of the inſtituſſan be- 
ſpeaks imperial munificence, being . 30,000 per annum. 
ome children of inferior nt are conſtantly. edu- 
cated here in claflical literature. The pupils are a 
mitted at the age of fix, and remain fifteen years. Emu- 


lation is excited by annual prizes, which are diſtributed 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


and 240 girls of plebeian deſcent. 


nius; but they have a peculiar turn for imitation. 


| 
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to thoſe who make the greateſt proficiency. From ſuch 
as have acquired ſix prizes in the courſe of their edu- 
cation, three are annually ſelected to travel into foreign 
countries, and are allowed Z.120 per annum. Coxe's 
Travels, III. 237. 
The ſeminary for the education of females is en- 
dowed with a revenue of C. 16,000, It was opened in 
1764, for the reception of 200 children of the nobility, 
ir They are admitted 
between the age of five and fix, and continue there until 
they attain their eighteenth year. 
Among the men of genius who have been natives of 

Ru ſſia, E. Clerc particularly enumerates two contem- 
porary writers, who excelled in the Belles Letters, the 
one named Lomonozef, the other Sumorokof. The firſt 
was called << the father of Ruſſian poetry, as the ſecond 
was ſtyled “ the founder of the Rafſian theatre.“ One 
was of low birth; being the ſon of a dealer in fiſh at Kol- 
mogori, the other the ſon of a yobleman. Lomonozof, who 
was born in 1710, by the force of his natural genius 
alone ſurmounted all the impediments which his mean 
origin threw in his way of acquiring learning. The 
brilliancy of his parts recommended him to the notice of 
ſome literati, who ſent him to ſtudy under Folfius. He at- 
tempted moſt ſpecies of poetry, but his odes are particu- 
larly admired. He died in 1764. His works are collected 
in three volumes octavo. Sumorotef, his rival in fame, 
was born at Moſcoto in 1727; be contracted an inclina- 
tion for dramatic compoſitions by reading the writings 
of Racine. Having the patronage of the empreſs Eliza- 
beth, he produced many comedies and tragedies, with 
ſome few operas, amounting in the whole to one and 
twenty. He was appointed director of the Ruſſian thea- 
tre, and long enjoyed a ſalary of £.400 a year from the 
bounty of his royal miſtreſs; he died in 1777. To theſe 
names are added Michael Kheraſkef, of a noble family, 
who produced the firſt, and as yet the only, epic poem in 
the Ruſſian language; he is ftill alive, The title of this 
poem is the Raſſiada : it is written in Jambic meaſure. 
of ſix feet, in rhyme ; the ſubjeR is the conqueſt of 
Caſan by Ivan Vaſfilievitch II.; the poem conſiſts of 
twelve cantos. wumorokof's dramas were admirably 
ſupported on the ſtage by the extraordinary abilities 
of Feoder Volkef, whoſe $:cellent manner of acting. 
both in tragedy and comedy, cauſed him to be de- 
ſcribed as the Garrick of Ruſſia.” His uncommon merit 
as an actor, in which profeſſion he frequently exhibited 
himſelf at Yargof, the place of his refidence, to gratify 


his darling paffion, not to derive emolument, at length 


cauſed him to be mentioned at court, and Elizabeth, 
ever ready to draw talents out of obſcurity, ſent for him 


to Peterſburgh, and he performed in an apartment of the 


court, until the empreſs cauſed a' theatre to be built in 
the city, and the public were admitted once a week to 
the plays performed there: the receipts. of the houſe 
were given to Volle and his company, the empreſs de- 


fraying "be pam of lights, muſic, and dreſſes, be- 


fide which ſhe allowed C. 1000 a year for the actors. 
He died in 1763, in the 35th year of his age. He was 
tolerably verſed in muſic, and was no indifferent poet. 

L' Abbe Chappe d' Auterache, who wrote of the Ruſſians 
under the patronage of the late king of France, gives the 
following character of that people. The ſpirit of in- 
vention,” ſays he, is as uncommon among them as ge- 
1, In 
Ruſſia, lockſmiths, maſons, carpenters, &c. are formed 
as a ſoldier is in other countries. Each regiment has, in 
its own corps, all the neceſſaty artiſts ; and is not oblig- 
ed; to have recourſe: to manufactures, : as is the cuſtom 


every where elſe. Here they determine by the ſtature 
what employment a man is moſt fit for. They give a 


ſoldier a lock for a pattern, with orders to make others 
like it, and he does it with the greateſt dexterity ; but 
the original muſt, be. perfet, otherwiſe he would copy 
it with all its defects, however eaſy it might be to cor- 
rect them. The: ſame may be obſerved with regard to 
artiſts and workmen of all kinds,” | 


They. were formerly almoſt ſolely employed in agri- 


+ 


culture, feeding of cattle, hunting, and fiſhing, They | 


# 
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excelled indeed in making Ruſſia leather; which had f inhabitants cf Archangel, ind its envitons, are generally 


been long practiſed by them; but they were entirely | capable of writing, reading, and caſting accounts, and 


unacquainted with the more ingenious mechanic arts. 
Great numbers of excellent artificers, invited by Peter 
the Great, ſettling in his dominions, the Ruſſians ſhe w- 
ed that, with proper inſtructions, they were very ca- 
pable of being taught; and they have now flouriſhing: 
manufactures of velvet, ſilk, linen, and woollen ſtuffs; 
alſo copper, braſs, iron, ſteel, and tin, are wfought; and 
reat guns, fire-arms, gunpowder, wire, cordage, ſail- 
cloth, paper, parchment, and glaſs; are made in Rufſia 
All theſe manufactures are, however, not brought to 
ſuch perfection as to be carried on without the aſſiſtance 


many of them are employed at Peterſburgh, by the mem- 
bers of the Britiſh ſactory, to ſuperintend their ware- 
houſes, and have the general character of faithful and 
induſtrious ſervants. Coxt's Travels, TH. 160, &c. . 
The Englifh enjoyed conſiderable privileges in trade ſo 
early as the reign of the exar Ian Bafilowitz, to whom 
captain Chancellor delivered a letter from Edward VI. 
in 1553, and obtained an excluſive licence to trade, 


. | which was renewed by Peter the Great. In 1742 a 


treaty of commerce was concluded between Ryfſia and 
England; by which it was ſtipulated, that the Engli 


of foreigners, and additional ſupplies of thoſe conimo- [ſhould be allowed the privilege of ſending goods through 


dities- from abroad. Beſide; thoſe made by Nuſſian 
workmen are ſold for one half, or a third part, Jeſs than 
thoſe made by foreigners at Peter/Burgh and Moſcow ; 
and indeed they will not do more than half or a third 
part of the ſervice. But ſhip-building is carried to 
great perfection in Ruſſia. As for the Ruſſian peaſants, 


- 


Rua into Perſia; but captain Elton, an . Engliſhman, 


having entered into the ſervice of Nadir Shah, and built 
ſnips on the Caſpian ſea for that monarch, the Ruſſians 
put a ſtop to this trade; to which the troubles in Perſia 
contributed. The Engliſh, however, ſtill carry on a 


| | trade with Ruffia, which exceeds that of any other na- 
they are their own artiſts, and make all the utenſils they | tion; 


The goods chiefly imported from England are all ſorts 


-  Ruffia affords a variety of articles of commerce ; and | of woollen manufattures, lead, tin, pewter, dying woods, 
as the exports of this country far exceed its imports, the | indigo, olibanum, brimflone, and lignum-vite. The Hol- 
balance of trade is conſiderably in its favour. The other | landers and Hamburghers, beſides theſe, bring wines, pa- 
Ruſſian home commodities are ſables and black furs ; the | per, alum, glaſs-ware, ſpices, dollars, plate, gold and filver 


ſkins of blue and white foxes, ermines, hyenas, lynxes, 


ſquirrels, bears, panthers, wolves, martins, wild cats, 
white bares, ſea otters, &c. many of which are obtained 


lace, brocades,, Silefia cloth, xe. 
[+ The export by the Engh/b from Ruſſia are hemp, fla 
linen, train - ail, pot-aſh, rhubarb, sfanglaſs, wax, tar, red 


at Kamptſchatka from the Indians on the weſtern coaſt | bides, iron; and caviar. The Dutch and Hamburghers re- 
of -North America, but the ſkins of the ſza-otter are the f ceive alſo from thence wood-aſhes, maſts, hides dried, tal- 
- moſt valuable article of that trade. Likewiſe Ruſſia | low, ſables, bemps«ſeed, mats, and hogs briſtles. 


leather, copper, iron, ifinglaſs, tallow, pitch, tar, lin- 


ſeed-oil, train - oih reſin,” honey, Wax, pot- aſh, falt-fiſh, | trade, next to the Eugliſß, with the Ruſſians. 


The Dutch, until of late, have cartied on the greateſt 
ills of 


| hemp, flax, thread; ealimancoes, Ruffia' linen, ſail- exchange are drawn at Peterſburgh on Amflerdam only; 
cloth, mats, caſtor, Seberfan muſk, mamonts teeth and | on which aceount the traders of other countries; who 
bones, as they are called, ſoap, feathers, hogs b iſtles, give commiſſion for buying Ruſſian commodities at Pe- 


timber, &c. to which may be added rhubarb, and other 
| drugs, with which the Ry f 


* 


90 b terſburgh, are obliged to ocure credit, or to have p - 
Mans partly furniſh the reſt of | funds at — * Pr ** prope 


The commerce of Nuſſta is thus ſtated by Mr. Cora 


Europe. r n | FE 
Ide fiſhery of no of which about ten thouſand are] In the year 19777 three hundred and eighty-two Bri- 
I | 


annually caught, yie 


s five thouſand meaſures of oil. | 1% merchant · ſhips entered the ports of that empire; but 


The ſkins and oil are ſent to England. Mor ſes, or ſea- it ſhould be remarked, that, in conſequence of the rup- 
horſes, from Nova Zembla, uſed to load thirty boats a- year | ture: with America, many articles of commerce which 
with blubber, and their teeth are eſteemed next to ivory ; | uſed to be obtained from thence were then drawn from 
| but this trade being monopolized by a company, daily de- Rua, which conſiderably increaſed the intercourſe be- 
cays. Of cod and cod-fiſh, About three ſhips lading are | tween the two countries in that year and the ſucceeding 


ſent yearly to Denmark; of ſalmon, ſalted and dried, af year 


ſhip's loading to Bi/boa. - 


8. bY 4 | K = SON : 
The whole trade of Peterſburgh, in exports and im- 


he goods imported into Ruſſia ate ſilk, cotton, and ports, with all nations, in the year 1777; was 


woollen ſtuffs, fine linen, chintz, toys, French brandy, 


wine, berrings, and other ſiſh, ſpices, hardware, &c. 
The preſent empreſs has exempted the body of mer- 
chants from the poll-täx, and from being liable to de 
drafted for the army or navy. She has likewiſe greatly 
increaſed the number and immunities of free towns. 
The merchants, in lieu of the poll-tax, pay one per cent, 
upon their capitals employed in trade. Ihe merchag 
and burghers compoſe the third order of ſubjects in N 


lia; the nobility and gentry form the firſt and ſecond; 
and the fourth conſiſts of the peaſantry. The 2 gh 


are diftributed into three claſſes. The firſt comprehends 
thoſe who have a_capital of FL. 2000, the ſecond thoſe 


['4 


ee ee "et abo > 


Imports —— 1,600,000 
Balance in favour of Ruſſia 800,000 - 
„ 1 5 | - etch 2 
Phe Brits ſhare in this trade was 


; Le 8 
Exports — 1,608,827 
50 Imports 3 1,932,724 


* - Gain to Ruſſia 1,084,840 


. * 


who poſſeſs C. 1000; and the third thoſe who are worth] The trade of Ruſſa:withsall other nations (the Ruſſian 
| | N 145 be) 


L. 100. All inhabitants of free towns ate called een included) was 1 2 
without any reference to their particular trade, if the) la Exports —— 891,227 


declare that they poſſeſs à capital leſs than . 100; but 
if they have more thau that Tym, and do not chooſe 
to aſſume the more reſpectable name of merchant, they 
are left to their free choice, but are only required to pay 
the poll-tax, and to be enrolled in the army or navy. 


Imports 1,176,057 | 2,007,284 5k 


bb ns Loſs to Ruſſia 4 284,850 865 


Neither merchants nor * * poſſeſs the right of] Ruſſa and other nations, Great Britain excepted, from 


purchaſing lands. As few 
men can either write or rea 


* merchants or tradeſ- the gain on the balance with Great Britain, a clear an- 
J, they ſeldom keep any] nual gain remains to Raffa of about C. 800, ooo. But 


books of account. Their e of reckoning is by a there is a contraband trade carried on, in which the 


„ 
7 


kind of machine, with ſev 


ws of wires, upon which | imports greatly exceed the exports, and this ſerves. to 


beads are ſtrung, The beads upon the firſt row ſtand | make a conſiderable deduction from the annual profits 
for units, thoſe upon the ſecond for tens, on the third accruing to the empire on the balance of trade. In this 


for bungreds, on the fourth for:thouſands, and in a ſimi- It 


raffic the ſubjects of Great Britain have little or no 


lar prog ion. By the help of this machine they ſub- concern. £4 


. | tra, Multiply, and divide, with great exactnefs. The 
Ver; Il. 25 e NEO Ae 


The number of merchant-ſhips which arrived. from | 
Ss ape. 


1 =_ C oo 


of Ruſſia . 61 „280. 


ſolothnics : 


- ſure: a werſec, which is one ſixteenth of an anſbine; and 


rent in Livonia: a white ſchelling, which is worth two 
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Great Britain with cargoes for Peterſburgh, from 1753 
to 1778, incluſive, with the omiſſion of ſome few in- 


termediate years, was as follows : 
Years. Ships. Years. Ships. Years. Ships. Years. Ships. 


2753 - 149 | 1758 - 1611763 149] 1773 - 319 


1754 - 236 | 1759 - 206 | 2767 - 200 | 1774 - 318 


1755 - 160 | 1960 - 137 | 1768 - 237 | 1776 - 320 
x756 - 186 | 1961 - 130 | 1769 - 322 | 1777 - 366 
1757 = 129 | 1762 - 153] 1770 - 3961] 1775 - 252 

The number of ſhips which arrived in the year 
1778 was as follows: re | 
Engliſh = = 252 | Dutch - - 147 | Hamburgh - - 2 
French * - 1 | Daniſh - - 39 | Strulſund = = 1 
| 26 | Bremen = = 3 


Spaniſh = - + & | Pruſſian - - 
uſſian = - 12 | Lubec = = 38 — — 
Portugueſe = 2 | Roflock = 29 Total 607 


2 —— —: 


Stucaiſob 47 | Danimic Bey — 
Beſide Peterſburgh, the Ruſſian trade in the Baltic is 


of that trade was . 152 5 and the balance in favour 
The tr 


natives of Caucaſus amounted to . 10,000. Fhe inland 
trade which the Ruſſians carry on with China is by far the 
moſt important part of their Afatic commerce. It is now 
carried on at Kiafa, which is ſituated on the frontiers 
of the Ruſſian and Chineſe empires. In 1777 the total 
ſum of importation and exportation, as entered at the 
cuſtom-houſe-there, amounted to . 573,666. 8 
The weights peculiar to Ruſſia are a folothnic, which 

is one ſixth of an ounce, and is divided into halves, quar- 
ters, and eighths: a Ruſſian: pound, equal to ninety-fix- 
a pud, or pood, equal to thirty-ſix pounds 
avoirdupcis : a berkowetz, equal to ten puds. The other 
weiglits are the ſame with thoſe of Germany. | | 
e meaſures of length are the arſbine, or Ruſſian ell, 
equal to twenty-eight inches and one tenth ZEng/z/b mea- 


0 7 or fathom, contains three arſbines. | 1 
2 the Ruſſian coins, ducats excepted, have inſcrip- 
tions in the Ruſſian tongue. The gold coins are imperial 
ducats; and the largeſt ſilver coin is the ruble, the value 
of which riſes and falls according to the courſe of ex- 
change. A ruble in Ruſſia is equal to an hundred copeiks, | 
or four ſhillings and fix pence ſterling. The other ſilver 
coins are half rubles, which are called poltmnics, and quar- 
ter rubles. A grypbe, or griwe, is of the value of ten 
copeiks, and ten griues are equal to a ruble. 

The copper coins are, a capeił, which is of the value 
of about a halſpenny; 2 denga, or denuſhka, two of 
which make a copeit; and a polu/hka, which is a quarter 
of a copeik. = : 5 

The only foreign pieces current in Ruſſia are ducats, | 
Holland rixdollats, and Albert dollars. | 
Beſides the Ruſſian coins, the following are alſo cur- 


black ſchellings; three of the former make one groſh, 
which is ſeyen fifteenths of 3 penny: a farding, which 
is one groſh and a half: 'a Riga mark, which is ſix 
groſhes : a Poliſh guilder, which is five Riga marks: a 
kopa-ſhoth, or Idwentbaler, equal to twenty-five graſbes; 
and a rixdallar, valued at ſixty fardings. 

When the war with the Ottoman empire broke out 
in the year 1769, a bank was eſtabliſhed, to render pa- 
per a ſubſtitute- for copper money, which could not be 
coined with ſufficient expedition to anſwer the exi- 
gences of the ſtate. This was called „the Bank of 
Affignation:” it iſſued notes to the value of C. 10, L. 15, 
and . 20; theſe notes were exchanged for ſpecie at 
Peterſburgh and Maſcou. Mr. Core was informed, that 
in the year 1779 bank notes had been circulated to the va- 
lue of . 4,200,000, and ſome aſſerted that they amount- 
ed to ten millions at leaſt; but this does not determine 


* France being then at war with Great Brilain, her trade with 


| others iſſuing, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


what was the amount of the notes in circulation at any 
given time, as ſome muſt be continually diſcharging and. 


RUSSIA, 


© $06: . . 


Of the Coronation aud Titles of the Saverei * Tie 
Arms, Court, and Revenues, of Ruſſia; the Forces of 
the Empire, by Land and Sea. „„ ingo. 


A T the aeceſſion of a czar or emperon to the throne, 
the metropolitans, cer es dy biſhops, wich 
all the nobility and principal merchants throughout the 
empire, are ſummoned to Meſcow againſt the day of coro- 
nation; when the archbiſhop of Moſcow conducts the 
emperor to the church of Precheſte, or Our Lady, whate 
a ſcaffold is erected three ſteps high, covered with rich 
Per/ian tapeſtty, on which. are ſet three chairs at equal 
diſtances from each other. One of theſe is for the em- 
peror, another for the archbiſbop, and the. third for the 
imperial cap and robe. The robe is of purple ſatin 


lined with ſable, and on the top of the cap, which js 


embroiderèd with jewels, is a ſmall crown, ſet as thick 
as poſſible with diamonds, and {aid to be the ſame which 
the great duke Demetrius Manomach took at Caffa, in 
2 and deſtined for the coronation of his ſuc- 
ceſſors. | * bes al e 

On the prince's entering the churcb, the clergy begi 
their hymns ; after which the arebbiſhop * God, 
to St. Nicholas, and the other ſaints, deſiring their pre- 
ſence on that ſolemn day. [The prayer being ended, 
the chief counſellor af ſtate takes the emperor by the 
band, and preſenting him to the archbiſhop, ſays, The 
Ane and byars acknowledge the prince here preſent 
to be lawful beir to the crows, and deſire that as ſuch 
vou immediately crawn. him.” Upon this the arch- 
biſhop leads the prince up to the ſcaffold, feats him on 
one of the three chairs, touches his forchead with a lit- 
tle croſs of diamands, and bleſſes him. Then one of the 
metropolitans reads a prayer; which being ended, the 


{archbiſhop orders the two metropolitan ta take up the 


cap and robe, and ſome of the bejars, whom he directs 
to come upon the ſeaffold, are bid to put them on the 
prince, whom he bleſſes à ſecond time, by touching his 
forehead with the little croſs of diamonds; and, while 
they ſet the ducal cap upon his head, the archbiſhop 
ſays, „In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt,” and blefles him a third time. 3 
The archbiſhop then bids all the prelates app oach, and 
each of them gives, the emperor his benediction. The 
emperor and the archbiſhop then ſit down, but immedi- 
ately riſe again to order the ſinging of the Litamy, every 
verſe of Which ends with Lord have. mercy upon us,” 


| and. is frequently integmixed with the emperor's name. 


After the Litany they fit down, again, and one of the me- 
tropolitans goes up to the altar, and ſings, God preſerve 
the health of the emperor of all the Ruſſias, whom he 
hath of his love beſtowed upon us, and grant him a 

long and happy liſe.“ Theſe words are echoed round 
for ſome time by every one preſent, after which the arch- 
biſhop alone goes up to the prince, and tells him, That 
ſince, through the providence of God, all the ſtates of 
the realm, as well eccleſiaſtical as temporal, have eſta- 
bliſhed and crowned him emperor of all the Ruins, 
and entruſted him with a government. of ſuch impor- 
tance, he ought to apply all his thoughts to love God, 
keep his commandments, adminiſter” juſtice, and pro- 
tect and maintain the true Greet religion,” He then 
bows down to the ground before the emperor, as a token 
of his homage; and all the reſt, eccleſiaſtica, nobles, and 
others, in their reſpective ranks, do the ſame, They then 
go to the church of St. Michael the. Archangel, and after- 
ward to that of St. Nichalas, both of which, as well as 


[that of Our Lady, are within the walls of the palace, and, 


after ſiaging in each of them the ſame Liany as before, 
conclude the ceremonies With dining in the great hall of 
the Kremlin. 7 8 # 1 1 N | | 
The ancient ſaycreigns of Ruſſa ſty led themſelves great 
dukes, and afterward. 5 but Peter the Greg aſſumed 
the title of-emperor, and) that title is now giveſ him by 


u. 


Ruſſia was carried on in Dutch botto ns. | 


all Eurape. The-titles of the emperor at full Jen 


E U B 


Emperor and ſole 77 of all the Ruſſias, ſovereign 
lord of Moſcow, Kiow, Modimiria Novogorod; czar in 
Caſan, Aflracan, and Siberia; lord of Pl:feaw ; great 
duke of Smolenſks ; duke of E/thonia, Livonia, and Ca- 
relia; of Tweria; Ingria, Pernia, Wiatkia, Bulgaria, and 
Jord of ſeveral other terxitories; great duke of Novogored, 
in the low country of Thernickow, Reſan, Roflew, Iaroſ- 
law, Bielo fero, Uldoria, Obdoria, Condinia ; emperor of 
all the northern parts; lord of the territory of Fuweria : of 
the Garthalinian, Grewzinian, and Georgean czars ; of the 
Kabar inian, Circaſſian, and 'Gortan princes; and lord and 
eme ruler of many other countries and territories. 


Russ1A; 


Since the reign of wn Baſitowitz, the arms of Ruſſia | 


have been, or, an eagle diſplayed ſable, holding a golden 
fceptre and monde in his talons : over the eagle's head are 


three"crowns, and on its breaſt it bears a ſhield, with the | 


arms of Maoſerto in the centre, encompaſſed by five others, 


Wiodimiria. _ i 
The power of the Ry 


which are thoſe of 4/racan, Siberia, Caſan, Kiow, * certain kinds of rich furs, tribute of 


eror is abſolute and un- 


Nmited. Peter the Great publiſhed an ordinance, by which 


the ſucceſſion was entirely to depend on the will and | 
Jeaſure of the reigning ſovereign ; and this is the only 
ritten fundamental law in relation to the ſucceſſion, 
Ab d Auteroche gives many inſtances of the manner 
in which the abſolute power of the Ruſſian ſovereigns is 


exerciſed. No fooner is the emperor ſeated. on the 
throne, than no one dares claim any kindred with him, | 


he being ſuppofed to have no longer any relations. No 


one may paſs before the royal palace without pulling off 


his hat, or, if in a carriage, letting down the glaſs; if 
ſuch ceremonies are neglected, the ſoldiers who obſerve 
the omiſſion generally infult or ill treat the offender : 
| He adds, that a perfon'who ſhould write the name of 
the empreſs in ſmall characters upon a letter would be 
liable to ſevere puniſhment; and M. de Monteſquieu ob- 
ſerves, that in the manifeſto of the empreſs Elizabeth 
againſt the family of the Dolgorukys, in the year 1740, one 
of theſe princes is ſentenced to death for having uttered 
ſome indiſcreet words concerning her perſon ; another 
for having maliciouſly interpreted her ſage regulations 


for the welfare of the empire, and for having offended| 


her facred perſon by diſreſpectful words. L'Efprit 
es Lats, iv. xii. chad. 12  * 

The Ru ſſian court has always been very numerous and 
magnificent, it being filled, particularly on ſolemn occa- 
ſions, by the bejars or privy counſellors, and by the no- 
'bles and gentry, who are obliged to pay a conſtant at- 
tendance, by ide of honour 5 
ſalary; às the carvers, who are always two of the firſt no- 
bility, and whoſe employment is eſteemed extremely ho- 
nourable; the ſewers, Who carry meſſages of importance, 
receive ambaſſadors,” &c. and the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber. Theſe two Taft titles are given to a great num- 

ber of perſons, and deſcend from Aber to ſon, though 
they are generally confirmed by the prince; and laſtly, 
mecha merchants, EE 3 
T de firſt and moſt honourable order in Ruſſia is that of 
St. Andrew, or the blue ribbon, inſtituted by Peter the 
Great in 1698, in honour of St. Andrew, the patron of 
Ruſſia. The empreſs Catharine I. gave the ſtatutes, and 
afigned proper habits for this order, which hath its en- 
figns, motto, ànd collar. ö 
- * Fheſecond is the order of St. Alexander Neuuſti, or the 
red ribbon, which was inſtituted by Peter I. but the 
' _ ezarina Catharine I. firft conferred it in the year 1725. 

This order has alſo its badge and motto. "fr 
There is likewiſe a female order founded by Peter in 
1714, in honour of his conſort Catharine, and from her 
called the order of St. Catharine, © Theſe honours, as 
Voltaire obſerves, command reſpect, coſt the ſovereign, 
nothing, and flatter thoſe who receive them, without add- 
ing to their power. | Ew gh 

Tie chief officer under the emperor is the chancellor 
after whom is the grand maſter of the houſhold, the maſ- 
ter of the horſe, the treaſurer, comptroller, chamberlain, 
taſters, harbingers, &c, _ 
M. Cort has, with indefatigable attention to the ſub- 
ject, procured the moſt ſatisfactory information concerning 
the revenues of Ruſſia : Travels, III. 333333. He ſtates 


* 


The poll-tax was introdu 


diſtinction, without any 


| The poll-tax, including one per cent, paid 
by merchants on their capitals, but ex- 
cluſive of payments made by peaſants. 


in goods or by labour, as aſſeſſed in . 
1764 — — — 1,362,935 
Revenues of the Ukraine — — 49,381 
Conquered provinces — — 119,010 
Provinces diſmembered from Polane— 74, 460 
Cuſtoms — — — ,000 
Exciſe upon ſalt — — 400,000 
old and filver from the mines, copper; - % 
profits of coinage, duty upon iron at 0 
the ſorge IT 679,182 
Farming the excluſive ſale of ſpirituous 


_ liquors — — 1,800,000 | 
Church lands ſequeſtered by the crown 


LEE nad of 
Stamp duties, monopolies of pot- aſh, and 
furs and ſkins, and other ſmall branches | 
of revenue, eſtimated at -— — 500,000 
; L. 6, 144, % 


1721. Every fifteen or twenty years the number of in- 
habitants throughout the empire is taken, and in each 
diſtrict ſubject to the poll · tax all male infants as well as 
adults, whether burghers or peaſants, are aſſeſſed; the 
land- holders being anſwerable for their peaſants, Every 
diſtrict pays the quota fixed at that time, and the popula- 
tion increaſing or diminiſhing only cauſes a diminution 
or advance in the proportion which each individual is 
to pay, until a new capitation is taken and rate made. 

In every part of the empire, except the Ukraine and 
conquered provinces, the crown alone has the privilege of 
ſelling ſpirituous liquors. This monopoly is farmed for a 
certain number of years, at a certain rent per annum: the 
vaſt increaſe in the price which has been given for this pri- 
vilege, proves the growing numbers and wealth of the peo · 
ple. Until the year 1752 it was farmed for J. 540,000, 
till 1770 for £ 620,000, till 1774 for Z. oo, ooo, 
and till 1778 for G. 1,500,000. By the leaſe which was 
oe the next year, £. 1,800,000 was contracted for 

uring a term of four years, andthe rate has probably been 
much advanced ſince that time. The produce to the 
public revenue by this monopoly now forms near one 
third of the, whole annual income, Peterſburgh and Ao, 
cow pay about one fourth part of this ſum. 

At the acceſſion of Peter the Great the revenues of the 
Ruſſian empire amounted annually to a million ſterling; 
at his death they had riſen to C. 1,600,000; Elizabeth 
raiſed them to £. 3,600,000 ; when the preſent empreſs 
aſcended the throne they produced C. 4, 400, ooo; and in 
the courſe of about eighteen years have been brought to 
yield more than fix millions, and are ſtill increaſing. 


Theſe revenues are fully ſufficient for the expences of the 


| ſtate in a time of peace, 


The army and navy coſt by « 3,072 485 
The civil eſtabliſhment — 4 2,272,487 | 


About /. $00,c00 is appropriated to the emprefs's privy 
purſe; a ſum apparently inadequate to the magnificence 
of her court, her public inſtitutions, and the buildings 
which ate continually carrying on; for which latter pur- 

poſe 1 200, ooo per annum is allotted. Beſide theſe ob- 

jects of expence, the empreſs patronizes the arts and 

ſciences with great liberality; her purchaſes in every 

country in Europe are very conſiderable, nor is ſhe ſparing 

of her bounty to thoſe of her ſubjects who diſtinguiſh” 
themſelves. by their talepts or uſefulneſs. In times of 
| emergency the revenues of Ruſſia are capable of great 

augmentation, from an additional poll-tax, and new im- 

pofts : ſuch means were reſorted to in the laſt war with 

the Turks, which was no ſooner ended than the empreſs 

annulled fifty-ſeven taxes, and in the enſuing year ten 

more. The debts of Ruſſia in foreign countries amounted 

in'1775 to two millions ſterling, which have ſince been 

nearly diſcharged ; but a new loan to that amount has 

been negotiated a few years ſince in Holland. th 


The Ruſſian army conſiſts of regular and .irregular 


them to be as follow: 


Y 


— 


| troops : according to the peace eſtabliſhment in 1778, 


the 


? 


— 
by Peter I. in the year 


or chanceries, as they are called. 


= A SYSTEM OF 


the amount of the regular troops in Ruſſia was about 
130, coo effective men; the number of irregular ge 
is very conſiderable, they conſiſt entirely of horſe. Of 
this deſultory body, the corps of Ceſſacs are moſt prized, 
There are eight regiments of theſe Cſſacs in the Ruſſian 
ſervice z each regiment conſiſts of five ſquadrons, and 
each ſquadron of one hundred men, beſide officers. 


There are alſo ſix other regiments of horſe called regular 


pikemen ; they are ſimilar in their arms and accoutre- | 


ments to the Cofſacs, and diſtinguiſhed from them only 
by a trifling difference in their dreſs. Colonel Flood 
ournal,. Coxe's Travels. | n 
The navy of Ruſſia, at the ſame period of time, in the 
ports of the Baltic and at Archangel, conſiſted of thirty- 
eight ſhips of the line, fifteen frigates, four prames, and 
one hundred and nine gallies. An exact account of the 


naval force on the Black Sca could not be procured. | 
Coxe's Travels, III. 353-— The men of war, in time of ff 


peace, are laid up at Revel and Cronftadt, and the gallie 
at Peterſburgh. The Ruſſians indeed have no very good 
harbour.in the Baltic; the water at Cron/ladt, by being 
too freſh, does conſiderable damage to the ſhips that lie 


there ; beſide, the mouth of the harbour is too narrow, | 
and ſurrounded with rocks and dangerous ſands, and is 


ſeldom clear of ice before the end of 
any conſtant fleet in the Caſpian ſea. | 
he high admiral of Ruſſia bas the rank and pay of a" 
general field-marſhal ; and the Ryſſian fleet is divided into 
three ſquadrons, commanded by. an admiral-general in 
the centre, who bears a white flag, with a crimſon croſs : 
the van has an admiral, who bears a blue flag, with a 
white croſs ; and the rear has another admiral, who bears 


nor have they 


- a red flag, with a white croſs. Each of theſe three ſqua- 


drons has a vice-admiral, a real-admiral, and three com- 


modores. The gallies are commanded by an admiral, 


two vice-admirals, three rear-admirals, 2 three commo- 
dores. Tbeir flags ard of the ſame colour as thoſe of 
the ſquadrons to which they r but of a different 
form. When an emperor commands his fleet in perſon, 
his ſhip bears the royal ſtandard of the empire, which is 
yellow, and in the middle of it are the arms of Ruſſia. 
Some authors have eſtimated the population of the 
whole Ruſſian empire at tweaty-cight millions, others at 
only fourteen millions. In 1764 the males who paid 
the poll-tax amounted to 7, 363, 348. Mr. Coxe, after 
having gained every information upon this head, ſup- 
poſes the population of the empire in the year 1764 to 
have been 22,838,510 3 and he is of opinion that it is 


conſiderably upon the increaſe. e 

as PCT biff 

Of the | rote Colleges, or Offices for the Adminiftration of 
the Af 


: airs of Government; the Laws reſpecting Crimi- 
. nals, and the Puniſhments inflited. SE SEN | 


E ſhall now take a view of the executive part of 
the government, which was regulated by 3 I. 
by whoſe direction all the affairs of the Ruſſian empire 
were managed by the following councils, offices, colleges, 


_ The ſenate, or direfing council, which takes care of 
all domeſtic affairs, receives accounts from all the colleges, 
iſſues out orders to them all, and is the fapreme W of 
judicature, to which all proceſſes are brought by appeal as 
the lalt ett. „ 

The holy ſynrd, or eccle/ia/tical council, which regulates 
all affairs relating to the church, of which mention has 


already been made. 


The war-callege, Which has the care of recruiting and 
exerciſing the whole Ruſſian army, except the guards, 


who are under the direction of the ſovereign. 


The admiralty-college has the management of all naval 
concerns, without exception ; and ſuch foreſts as are near 
navigable rivers are under its inſpection. Subordinate to 
it are the office of the general commiſſary of the navy, 


_ the ſtore- office, the office which directs the building of 


ſhips, and the artillery-office. 2 | | 
The college for foreign affairs pays the falaries of the 
Ruſſian miniſters at foreign courts, and the expences and 


— 


\ * 


nſions of foreign envoys, which are always defrayed, 
his college alſo makes out paſſports, and decides the dif- 
1 2 and diſputes that ariſe in relation to foreign mi- 
nliters. f 3 E 
The college of the treaſury has the direction of levying 
all the public revenues, expat the poll-tax and the pro- 
duce. of the ſalt- works, The office that has the care of 
the money ariſing from the conquered provinces is at pre- 
ſent held at Peterſburgh ? but all the other departments 
belonging to the treaſury are at Moſcow: o. 
The flate-offchiſues out the public money, and gives 
the neceſſary directions to the chamber of accounts; hence 
the revenue · chambers at Peterſburgh and Moſcow are de- 
„ ome, oi et oo 
T he revifion-college is a fort of check on the other col- 
leges, and therefore receives and examines their accompts. 
"The /alt-office has the direction of the revenues arifing 
om the ſalt-works, which are appropriated to the em- 
preſs's private purſe. | E 
The confiſcattan chancery * the ſale of all forfeited 
. and the levying of all fines impoſed by the other 
Colleges. : 1 84 6 . ; 
The colleges for trade, mines, and atnres, are 
diſtinct offices; and, beſides the departments from which 
they take their names, have alſo the management of the 
naval cuftoms and tolls, and decide all diſputes in relation 
to commerce between merchants and traders, _ , 
The college of juſtice at Maſcatu, ſome of the members 
of which conſtitute a college at Peterſburgh, which deter- 
mines ſuits brought thither by appeal-fromthe conquered 
provinces; and has likewiſe a conſiſtorial juriſdiction over 
the proteflants and papi/ts in that city. £5, SHEA 
They have alſo a feudal chancery at Moſcow, that has 
the care of every thing relating to the eſtates of private 
perſons, their boundaries, or limits. 
Beſide theſe, there is à college. of the magi/lracy, to 
which all the magiſtrates in the empire are accountable 
for their conduct; and a provy-chancery, as it is called, 
that takes cognizance of all hoſpitals, diſpenſaries, medi- 
eines, &c. „ 4:2: 4; HS TE 0 
A refinement in tyranny peculiar to Ruſſia is men- 
tioned by Abb d Auterachy ; it is called, & the Secret 
Court of Chancery, and is a tribunal compoſed of a 
few of the officers of ſtate, who are appointed by the 
king. This court takes cognizance of all charges of 
high treaſon; ,every Ruſſian, without diſtinction, having 
the privilege of crying out in public Ste Diels, which 
implies a declaration, that the perſon: to whom it is ad- 
dreſſed is guilty of high treaſon both in words and actions. 
On ſuch an eccaſion all the by-ſtanders are obliged to 
afliſt in ſeizing upon the accuſed perſon: a father is re- 


. [quired to arreſt his fon, or a ſon his father. Immediately 


the accuſer and accuſed are both conveyed to priſon, and 
afterward to Peterſburgh, where this court is held. If 
the accuſer is not able to bring proofs of the guilt of the 
perſon. againſt whom he appears, he muſt ſubmit to re- 
ceive the puniſhment of the 4nout, which if he bears 
without recanting, the perſon accuſed is found guilty, 
condemned to death, and part of his eſtate forfeited to 
the accuſer. c 
It may be proper to obſerve here, that our author ap- 
pears to repreſent every thing which he ſaw in Ruſſia in 
the moſt unfavourable lebe poſſible ; however, there can 
be no doubt that ſuch a juriſdiction has ſubſiſted in that em- 
pire, though how far it has been abuſed to anſwer bad pur- 
poſes cannot be determined. Certainly the ingenuity 
of tyrants and their minions. never invented a more ei- 
fectual expedient to extinguiſh a ſpirit of oppoſition to 
the reigning prince among any people, than ſuch a mode 
of proceeding, as it tends to ſubvert all confidence be- 
tween man and man, and to make each individual live 
in continual apprehenſions for his life and fortune. It 
can ſcarcely be doubted that the liberality of ſentiment 
and patriotic vie vs which mark the government of the 
reigning empreſs, have cauſed this mode of accuſation 
to be diſcountenanced, if the court itſelf has not been 
aboliſhed, „ „% Ts © OY 
In order to give a more perfect idea.of this government, 
it is proper to obſerve, that formerly the Ruſſian nobility 
conſiſted ſolely of Aneſes, or princes, and geailemen.; for 


bajar, or boyar, is not a title of gobilicy, but anciently 
„ e denoted 
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denoted a poſt or office, a8 a privy-counſellor, &c. As 
eſtates are parcelled out to all the ſons of noblemen, in 
equal proportions, without regard to primogeniture, and 
as the title of #ne/es, or prince, is enjoyed by every male 
deſcended from the firſt inheritor, in ptoceſs of time 
princes became ſo numerous in Ruſſia, that lord J/hitworth 
ſays, in the year 1708 there were near three hundred 
kneſes common ſoldiers in prince Menzikoffe's regiment 
of dragoons. Account of Ruſſia in Fugitive Pieces, II. 184.— 
Peter the Great added the titles of counts and barons to 
the former: but no birth or title, according to the wiſe 
regulations made by him, gives a perſon rank, unleſs 
he merits. it by his ſervices and abilities; hence many 
foreigners of mean extraction have riſen to very great 
honours in Ruſſia : for in regard to unlimited ſubje&ion 
to their ſovereign, the nobility are on a level with the ref 
of the people. Even the greateſt of them uſed formerly 
to glory in ſtyling themſelves the ſlaves of the czar, when- 
ever they either ſpoke or wrote to him; but Peter I. abo- 
liſhed this harſh term, and ordered them to uſe inſtead of 
it the word ſubject, „ 
The nobles and gentry are the only perſons who have 
a right to hold land; but a nobleman. of the higheſt for- 
tune and diſtinction, who has never been in the army, is 
not allowed, except by ſpecial permiſſion of the crown, to 


uſe a-carriage, in the capital, drawn by more than one | 


horſe, while a merchant may have two. A phyſician has 
the rank of major, and, being conſidered as a ſtaff officer, 
has the privilege of gytting four. horſes to his carriage. 
An apothecary in the imperial ſervice has the rank of a 
captain, his apprentices that of enſigus, and the two ſur- 
geons of the diſtri bear the rank of lieutenants. Schlo- 
cizer's Briefwechſel for 1781. | 6 
The peaſants of Ruſſia may be divided into two claſſes : 
thoſe belonging to the crown, and thoſe the property of 
individuals. The former compoſe about a ſixth part of 
the body of peaſantry. The value of an eſtate here, as 
well as in Poland, is not eſtimated by the number of acres, 
or any other mode of admeafurement, but by the number 
of boors or peaſants which are upon it. 'The lords impoſe 
what tax they pleaſe, upon their flaves, and ſometimes 
ſeize-upon the little pittance they may have acquired by 
their induſtry. When moſt beneficial to the lord, he 
permits ſome; of them to hire themſelves to merchants, 
foreigners, or other perſons, who have no ſlaves ; but the 
ſlave ſo licenſed is obliged to remit his wages annually 
to his lord, and to return at the expiration of the time 
limited. By * ew code of laws, promulgated in the 
years 1775 and 1780, the enormous power of the lords is 
reſtrained, and the right of infliting puniſhment is lodged 
in the hands of the civil magiſtrate. A peaſant is like- 


wiſe rendered free. by ſerving. either in the army or navy, | j 
Ar. Coxe, in his account of the Ruſſian priſons, ſays, that 


ax gentleman is confined in the priſon at Moſcoto 1 8 
for ordering ſeveral. gf his peaſants to be whipped in ſo 
cruel a manner that they died. Such is the rigour of his 
confinement, that he is never permitted to go out of bis 
cell. The liberality of ſentiment which of late years has 
dawned in Ruſſia, led the Oeconomical Society at Peterſburgh 
to offer a premium of 50 ducats, and a gold medal, to the 
author of the beſt diſſertation on the following queſtion: 
<« Is it moſt advantageous to the ſtate, that the peaſants 
* ſhould poſleſs land, or only perſonal effects, and to 
© what point ſhould that property be extended for the 
good of the public?“ In conſequence of this invita- 
tion 164 diſſertations were received. The empreſs has 
expreſſed herſelf very favourable with reſpect to the ma- 
numiſſion of peaſants: Agriculture,” ſays ſhe, © can 
de never flouriſh in that nation where the huſbandman 
© poſſeſſes no property.” In/irudtions, &c. pour le Nou- 
veau Cade le Loiæ, p. 83% 3 1 

The ordinary puniſhments in Ruſſia are, the battogen 
or padagi, the atze, and the 4nute or knout. The padogt is 
thus inflicted; he who is to receive this chaſtiſement is 

ſtripped to bis ſhirt, and laid upon the ground on his belly, 
when two men ſitting upon him, one upon his neck, and 
the other upon his feet, beat him on the back with little 

Nr eng or ſwitches, during the time ordered by the 

Judge. 4 ; Kt R F 

The #atze. is flitting the noſtfils, which was formerly 
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| took tobacco ſnuff, . This puniſhment is Tometimes in- 
flicted immediately after that of the #nout, as Mr. Cox 
witneſſed; who ſaw a man ſo treated who had been con- 
victed of murder, Travels, 8vo. edit. III. 114. 
The neut, as given in Ruſſia, is a moſt barbarous pu- 


niſhment. Olearius deſcribes the manner in which he ſaw 


it executed on eight men and one woman, for ſelling bran- 
dy aud tobacco without a licence. The executioner's 
man, after ſtripping them down to the waiſt, tied theit 
feet, and took one at a time upon his back. Theexecu- 
tioner ſtood at three paces diſtant with a bull's pizzle, to 
the end of which was faſtened three thongs of an el#'s 
ſkin untanned, with which ſpringing forward, whenever 
he ſtruck, he laſhed their backs with all his ſtrength, ſo 
that the blood guſhed out at every blow. The men had 
twenty-five or twenty-ſix laſhes each, till an officer, who 
had in writing the number of ſtripes they were to receive; 
cried, ** Enough.” The woman, who had only ſixteen, 
fainted away. After their backs were thus dreadfully 
mangled, they were all tied together by the arms, two and 
two ; thoſe who ſold tobacco having a little horn full of 
it, and thoſe who had ſold brandy, a little bottle about their 
necks, and whipped through the city for about half a 
league, after which'they were brought back to the place 
of their firſt puniſhment, and then Kimiſſed. : 

Many die of this cruel flagellation. But, horrid as it 
muſt appear to every perſon of humanity, M. de la He- 
traye ſays, that this is only what is called the moderate 
#nute ; for when the ſentence orders it between the mo- 
derate and ſevere, pieces of fleſh are taken off at every 
ſtroke of the executioner; and when it is ordered to be 
given with the utmoſt ſeyerity, the executioner ſtrik- 
ing the flank, under the ribs, cuts the fleſh to the very 
bowels. - 5 1 | 

A.  Auteroche deſcribes the manner in which this 
puniſhment was inflifted upon Madame Lapouchin, one of 
the fineſt women of the court, for having carried on a 
treaſonable correſpondence” with a foreign ambaſſador 


againſt the empreſs Elizabeth. A gentleman, who was 


preſent on this occaſion, related the particulars on the 
very ſpot where the puniſhment was inflicted, with great 
emotion, although many years had then elapſed. She 
2 fy at the place of execution in a genteel undreſs, 
which ſerved to heighten her beauty. Her youth, the 
ſweetneſs of her countenance, and a degree of vivacity, 
which even in ſuch a ſituation ſhe had not entirely loſt, 
intereſted every one in her behalf, and inclined them to 
ſuppoſe that ſhe might have beer indiſcreet, but not in- 
tentionally criminal. Inſtead of the number of admirers 


which her beauty and ſpirit had till then attracted, ſne 


found herſelf ſurrounded by executioners and officers of 
juſtice. She looked at them with aſtoniſhment, ſeeming 
to doubt whether the ſcene ſhe beheld was not an illuſion 
of her fancy. Immediately one of the executioners pul- 
led off a kind of cloak which covered her boſom, at 
which her modeſty ſeemed ſhocked; ſhe turned pale, and 
burſt into tears: her cloaths were then ſtripped off, and 
ſhe was quite naked to the waiſt, expoſed to the eager looks 


of a vaſt concourſe of people: a dead filence prevailed. 


One of the executioners ſeized her by both her hands, 
and turning half round, threw her on his back, bending 
forward, ſo as to raiſe her a few inches from the ground: 
another executioner then adjuſted her body in the moſt 
ſuitable poſition for his purpoſe, with the "moſt unfeeling 


coarſeneſs of touch, and retreating a few ſteps, he mea- 


ſured the requiſite diſtance with a ſteady eye; leaping 


backward, he gave a ſtroke with the end of the whip or 


knout which he held in his hand, which carried away a 
ſlip of ſkin from the neck to the botton of the back : 


then ſtriking his feet againſt the ground, he took his aim 


for applying a ſecond blow parallel to the former; ſo 


that in a few moments all the ſkin of her back was cut 
away in ſmall flips, moſt of which remained hanging to 


the ſhift. No ſooner was this dreadful puniſhment exe- 
cuted, than her tongue was cut out, and in this lacerated 
condition ſhe was inſtantly baniſhed to Siberia. When 
Peter III, ſucceeded: to the throne, on the death of 
his aunt, this unhappy lady was recalled; but ſhe muſt 
then have continued in exile many years. 

Mr, Coxe deſcribes the knout very accurately. It is a 


an 


LY 


io flicted on thoſe who, contrary to an, old prohibition, [thong of leather about the A ana of a cre yn-piece, | 


* 
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and about three quarters of an inch broad at the top, and | | 


half an inch at the bottom, being rendered extremely 
hard by a peculiar kind of preparation: it is tied to a 
thick plaited whip ; the thong and the whip are con- 
nected, by means of an iron ring, with a ſmall piece of | 
leather, which acts as a fpring:; this is faſtened to a ſhort 
wooden handle; the length of the whole five feet and 
five inches, its weight eleven ounces. Such is the force 
which a ſkilful executioner can give to this inſtrument, 


that if he receives a private order, he can diſpatch a'cri- | 


minal by ſtriking him two or three blows upon the ribs. 
Coxe's Travels, III. 113. 5 | 

A criminal conviftes of mugder, after receiving the 
#nout, has his noſtrils torn, and his face marked with a 
hot iron; he is then condemned ſor life to work in the 
filver mines of Narſbinſt, which is 4776 miles from Peterſ- 


burgh, being the moſt remote region in Siberia. Ar. re ( 


ſaw a murderer undergo the out, after which his not- 

trils were torn with pincers. The empreſs Elizabeth aho- 
liſhed capital puniſhments in all caſes except treaſon ;; 
but, ſays our author, malefatons are not unftequentiy 
Fnouted to death; many die of fatigue during their jour- 
ney, and the unwholeſomeneſs of the mines permit che 
ſmall number which ſurvive to drag on their miſerable 

exiſtence but a ſhort time. Such N the puniſhments 
inflicted, not to ſentence a criminal to death 8 

be conſidered as merciful, 'Fhe ſame empreſs, whoſe 
mild government has been celebrated by Voltaire and Sir 

William Blackflane, retained in her code of criminal laws 
the following horrid proceſs, for the purpoſe of extorting 
confeſſion from perſons charged with treaſonable deſigns : 

the arms of the ſuſpected perſon being tied behind by a 
rope, he was drawn up in that poſture to a conſiderable: 
height, from whence being ſuddenly; precipitated to with« 
in a ſmall diſtance of the ground, and being there as fud- 
denly checked, the. violence of the concuſſion diſlocated 

his ſhoulders, and in that deplorable fituation he under- 

went the knout. During her whole reign this dreadful] 
engine of barbarity and deſpotiſm was commonly applied, 
even at the diſcretion of inferior and ignorant magiſ- 
trates; nor was it aboliſhed until the acceſſion of the 
preſent empreſs. In 1762 Catharine II. took away from 
the Vaywodes, or inferior juſtices, the power of inflicting 
torture, by whom it had been ſhamefully abuſed. In 
1767 a ſecret order was iſſued to the judges of the ſeve- 
ral provinces, that whenever they ſhould think torture 
requiſite to force a criminal to confeſſion, they ſhould) 
draw up the general articles of” aig > Tags lay the 
caſe before the governor of the province, for his conſider- 
ation; and all the governors had received previous di- 
rections to determine the. caſe, according to the princi-' 
ples laid down in the empreſs's inſtructions for a code of 
laws, wherein torture is proved to be no leſs uſeleſs than 
cruel. This therefore was 2 tacit abolition of torture, 

which has been ſince formally and publicly annulled., 
The prohibition of this horrid ſpecies of judicature,” 


ſays Mr. Coxe, © throughout the vaſt dominions of the | 


< Ruſſian empire, forms a -memorable æra in the annals 
<< of humanity.” Travels, III. F 
The Ruffian laws are deſtitute of all humanity, where 
a man is ſo unhappy as to be unable to ſatisfy his credi- 
tors. He who does not pay his ereditor at the time 
agreed upon, is put into the houſe of an officer appointed 
for that purpoſe, and has a certain. farther time allowed 
him to make ſatisfaction ; but if he then fails, he is carried 
to priſon, from whence he is brought every day to a place 
before the chancery, where the common executioner beats 
him upon the ſhin-bones with a wand about the thickneſs 
of a man's little finger, for an hour together. He is 
then returned to priſon, except he canprocure ſecurity 
for his appearing again the next day at the ſame hour, 
to be treated in the ſame manner, till he has made ſatiſ- 
faction. This is rigourouſly executed upon perſons of 
all ranks, ſubjects and foreigners, men and women, 
prieſts and laymen; and if at laſt the debtor cannot find 
wherewith to pay, he with his wife and children are ſen- 
tenced to be bond ſlaves to the creditor, 
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SEC IX. 


* | 
Of the new Governments into ahbe the Ruſſian Empire has 
been. divided. Of the Goverment of Kiow or Kiew, 
with an Account of the Zaporog, the Bielogorod, and 
Don Coſſacs, of the Ukraine, % Haidamacs, and Yaik 
on Uralian Coſſacs; with a Deſcription of the Cities of 
Kiow and Pultowa. | 


"HE Nuſſian empire, which had been divided by Pe- 

tex the Great into nine extenſive governments, 

is now diſtributed into a larger number, as follow: (1) 
Moſcow, (2) Peterſburgh, (3) & iburgb, (4) Tuer, (5) 
Novegored, (6) Pl:ſhof, '(7) Smolenſto, (8) AAohile, (9) 
Palaiſh, (100 Orel, (11) Kurſt, (12) Karkef,, (13) Vero- 
netz, (14) Tambof, (15) Reſan, (16) Tula, (17) Kaluga, 
(18) Treff, (19) Voligda, (20) Vladimir, (21) Koftroma, 
22) Nijhnei-Novogorod, (23) Viatha, (24) Perm, (25) 
Tobolſe, (26) Kelyvan, (27) Irkutſh, (28) Ufa, (29) Sim- 


| beroſe, (30) Caſan, (31) Penza, (32) Saratef, (33) Aftra- 
can, (34) Azof, 350 New Ruſfta, (36) Tan rer 


Niet, (38) Tehernigof, (30) Livonea or Riga, (40) E/the- 
20 00 el, ee. Sever ſctoi, — Oren- 
Jurgh. One or more of theſe governments is fuperin- 
tended by a Nameft net, or lord - lieutenant, and each of 
them has a vice-governor, a council, civil and criminal 
courts of judicature, ſome of whoſe members are appoint- 
ed by the ſovereign, and the reſt are choſen by the no- 
bles. By this inſtitution the preſent empreſs has, in ſome 
inſtances, ſet boynds to her own authority, by diminiſh- 
ing the power of thoſe tribunals-which uſed to be entire- 
ly dependent upon the crown; - ſhe has transferred this 
power to the nobles, and inveſted them with many addi- 
tional privileges with reſpeck to. the adminiſtration of 


juſtice. As f ie has likewiſe introduced into each go- 


vernment ſuperior tribunals, whoſe deciſion is final, ſhe 
has prevented appeals to the imperial colleges of Peter /- 
bur gh and Maſcot, which uſed to be attended with con- 
ſiderable expence and delay. By eſtabliſhing or ſeparat- 
ing the different boards of finance, police, &c. from the 
courts of law, which before impeded each other by 
meeting in the ſame place, ſhe has facilitated the dil- 
patch of buſinefs, and rendered the adminiſtration of juſtice 
more ſpeedy. She has increaſed the ſalaries of the judges, 
who before, from the narrowneſs of their incomes, were 
neceſſarily expoſed to ftrong temptations from bribery ; 
or, to uſe the empreſs's own expreſſions to the judges in 
her edit, '** Formerly your neceſſities might have indu- 
«© ced you to be too attentive to your own intereſts: 
< your country now pays your Jabours, and what before 
«© might admit of ſome excuſe, from this moment be- 
comes a crime.” It would be tedious and unſatiſ- 
factory to deſcribe each of*theſe forty-two governments 
ſeparately ; having therefore enumerated them, in de- 
4 the different parts of this vaſt empire we ſhall 
 adher# to the manner in which it has been divided until 
this new regulation took place.” 

Kiow, ranch, and , Bielogorod, Smolenſt, Great 
Moſcow,” Novogored, Nifimy-Novegorad, Archangel, IWi- 


Big, Peterſburgh, Narua," Revel, and Riga. We ſhall 


begin with the countries bordering on Turty and Poland, 
and for the fake of method proceed from ſouth to north. 

The government of Krow conſiſts of part of Little 
Ruſſia, and is inhabited by the C2facs, which word ſigni- 
fies irregular troops of horſe, The European Coſſacs arc 
the Zaporeg Ciſſacs, who live below the cataract of the 
Nieper, ſome on the fide next to Rulſia, and others on the 
oppoſite ſide of the river; but moſt of them are ſubject 
to the Ruſſians : the Bielogorod Ouſſacs, and a part of the 
Dan Cofſacs, both of which are under the Ruffian govern- 
ment, | } | : | 

The Cossacs were known by that name ſo early as the 
year 948, when they lived on mount Caucaſus; they were 
reduced under the Ruſſiun dominions in 1021. In the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, the Zapcrog Cefſaci 
fixed their habitations on the ſpacious plains along the 
banks of the Nzeper. The Poles, ſenſible of the advantage 


* 


they might receive from the ſe people defending them againſt 


the incurſions of the Tartars, took them under their pro- 


tection in the year 1562, and engaged to pay them an an- 


nual ſubſidy, on condition of their keeping on foot a good 


body of troops for the defence of the Poliſß dominions ; 


hem the 


and to bind them by ties 
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whole country that lies between the rivers Nieper and | 
Nigſter, and the borders of Tartary. The Cofſacs fo 
induſtriouſly cultivated that fertile tract of land, that 
in a ſhort time it was interſperſed with large towns and 
handſome villages. They continually haraſſed the 
Turks by their incurſions, andy to prevent the latter 
from aire; them, or making repriſals, ſeized on ſe- 
veral ſmall iſlands on the Nieper, where they kept their 
magazines. | 

This alliance, though of ſuch advantage both to the 
Poles and Cſſacs, did not long ſubſiſt; for the former, 
envying the latter the fine country they poſſeſſed, attempt- 
ed to bring them into ſubjection; upon which the C 
acs, fired with indignation, had recourſe to arms, and 
applied both to Ruſſia and the Ottoman Porte for protec- 
tion. A very bloouy war enſued, which, in the fixteenth 
and ſeventeenth centuries, was from time to time renews 
ed with the utmoſt+fury and animoſity, The reſult 
was, that the Co//acs remained under the protection of 
Ruſſia, and their former country having been laid, waſte 
during the conflict, _ ſettled in the Ruſſian Ukraine ; 
upon their receiving aſſurances from the Ruſſian court, 
that they ſhould be free from all taxes, and no alteration | 


RusSIA, 


be made in their political conſtitution : in return for 1549 they voluntarily put themſelves under the protection 
which, they were always to + in readineſs à con- Fof the czar Iwan Baſilowitz, and are at preſent nearly on 
r 


fidetable body of troops for the fervice of Ruſſia. But 
in 1708, Mazeppa, their beitman, or chief, in breach of 
his alliance with the Ruſſians, joined himſelf to the 
Swedes, under Charles XII. which led Peter I. after the 
battle of Pultowa, to ſend a ſtrong detachment into the 
little iſlands of the Nieper, to which the Cofſacs hadfled, 
in great numbers, with their wives, their children, and 
all their effects, when by his cruel orders they were all, 
without diſtinction, put to the ſword, and the plunder 
diſtributed among the ſoldiers, He alſo ſent a great 
number of his men into their country, and cauſed many 
thouſands of the Caſſacs to be conveyed to the coaſts of 
the Baltic, where they were condemned for life to the 
moſt laborious ſlavery. EY” a 

Upon the death of their hettman in 1722, that office 
was aboliſhed, but was revived in 1750, when they 
elected for their hettman count Raſumotuſꝶy, privy-coun- 
ſellor of the Ruſſian empire, preſident of the academy of 
ſciences, and lieutenant-colonel of the Iſbmailoto regi- 
ment of liſe-guards; and this election was confirmed by 
the reigning empreſs Elizabeth, © | | 
ITpbe country of theſe Coſſacs is commonly called the 
Ukraine, which word properly ſignifies 4 frontier;“ it 
lying on the borders of Ruſſia, Poland, Little Tartary, and 
Turty. By virtue of a treaty, concluded in 1693 between 
Ruſſia and Poland, the latter remains in poſſeſſion of all 
that part of the Ukraine that lies on the weſt ſide of the 
Nieper, which is but indifferently cultivated; while the 
country on the eaſt fide, inhabited by the Caſſacs, is in a 
much better condition. . 

In the year 1768 the peaſants of Kiow and the Ukraine, 
taking advantage of the condition in which Poland then 
was, and finding that their country had been drained 
of its troops as well as of its arms and ammunition, roſe 
in great numbers, and, rendered deſperate by the oppreſ- 
ſions and crue}ties which they had ſuffered, gave a looſe 
to the moſt ſavage and indiſcriminate revenge, maſ- 
ſacring, without regard to age, ſex, or character, all who 
fell in their way. To the Jett hey bore a particular 
animoſity, as thoſe people hadbeemong- employed by 
the nobles as ſtewards in ie Management of their 
eſtates; in which office they had treated the inſurgents | 
with great cruelty and oppreſſion, but who now re- 
taliated ſeverely, and ſlaughtered many thouſands, burnt 
their houſes, and ſeemed determined to leave no veſtige. 
of their having exiſted. They were joined by many of 
the Tididamiac Cofſacs, and the ravages were ſtill more 
extended; whole diſtricts, with their towns and vil- 
lages, were-ſacked and burnt. Count Potocki, Vaywade of 
Kloto, had ten towns and one hundred and thirty villages 
deſtroyed in his territory. At length the Refſuon gene- 
ral Apraxin reduced theſe miſcreants, numbers were 
ſlaughtered, many more were executed, and about eight 
hundred were ſent chained to work upon the fortifica - 

tions for life. 5 | 
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breadth. It is one continued fertile plain, watered by a 


great number of fine rivers, and diverſified with pleaſant 


woods. It produces all kinds of grim, pulſe, tobacco, 
honey, and wax, in ſuch quantities, as to ſupply a great 
pars of the Ruſſias empire with thoſe commodities. The 
paſtures are extremely rich, and the cattle of an extraor- 
dinary ſize; the rivers alſo abound with excellent fiſh, 
This fine country, however, is very much infeſted by lo+ 
cuſts, which are a great plague to the inhabitants. 

Moſt of the houſes of the Ukraine are built with wood; 
after the Ruſſian manner. The Coſſacs are tall and well- 
made ; they have generally an aquiline noſe, and a good 
mien. They are vigorous, hardy, brave, and very jealous 
of their liberty; fickle and wavering ; but ſociable, cheer- 
ful, and fprightly. Their forces entirely conſiſt of ca- 
valey. Their dialect is a mixture of the Poliſb and Ruſſian 
languages; but the latter is moſt predominant. They pro- 
feſs the Greet religion; but there are alſo ſome Protiſlants 


and Roman Catholics among them: they are a very power- 


ful people. Every town, with the diſtrict belonging to 
it, is governed by an officer called attaman, or ottoman. 

The Don Cossacs, who inhabit the banks of the 
river Don, greatly reſemble. thoſe juſt deſcribed. In 


an equal footing with the other Ruſſian ſubjects. Theſe 
Cofſacs have a great number of towns and villages along 
the banks of the Don; but the ſcarcity of wood, and 
in many places of freſh water, prevent their extending 
themſelves farther up the country. They chiefly ſubſiſt 
by grazing and agriculture, and occafionally by robbing 


and plundering... Every town is governed by a magiſ- 


trate, whom they call zaman ; and the tamans, with their 
towns, are under the juriſdiction of two attamans, who 
reſide at F/herhaſkty. The troops of theſe Coſſacs likewiſe 
conſiſt entirely of cavalry. Every town and village in this 


country is fortified and ſurrounded with paliſadoes, to ſe- 


cure them againſt the incurſions of the Calmucs and Auban 


Tartars, with whom they are always at war. This 


race of Ceſſacs are in general perſons of low ftature : they 


wear ſmall whiſkers, and ſhaye their heads except the 


crown, upon which they leave a ſmall circle of hair: 
their dreſs is a fur cap, a looſe long Aſiatic robe, and 
large pantaleons; boots, or half boots without ſpurs, 
and a whip hanging from the right wriſt, Their arms 
are a lance about twelve feet in length; a brace of piſtols 
flung on the left fide, a cartridge-box on the right, and 
a ſmall ſcymitar without any guard, or even croſs bar, 
Their horſes are ponies, who are ſtrong and active, but 
not very fleet. Journal of Col. Flood. 3 
The Haidamacs have their particular hetimam, and live 
in the Ruſſian, Poliſh, and Turkiſh dominions, long the 
banks of the Nieper. N „ 
The AIK Coss cs, who, ſince the rebellion of Pu- 
gatchef, are called UR RALIAN Coſſacs, live on the. ſouth fide 
of the river Taił, and, on the ſueceſs of the Ruſſian arms in 
the kingdom of Aſtracan, voluntarily ſubmitted to them. 
In ftature they much reſemble the other Cof/acs, though 
from their boariſh manner of grey. and intermarrying 
with the Tartars, they have not the ſhape and air peculiar 
to the reſt of their countrymen; but reſemble them, how- 
ever, in their diſpoſitions and euſtoms. Fheir chief em- 
ployments are agriculture, fiſhing, and feeding cattle ; 


and, like the other tribes, they ſeldom let ſlip an opportu- 
nity of robbing their neighbours. Their continual wars 
with the Kara Kalpacs oblige them to keep their towns 


and villages in a ſtate of defence. They are indeed ſubject 


to Ruſſian waywodes, to whom they annually pay, a tri- 


ute in cattle, corn, honey, and wax; but have their 
particular chiefs, who govern them according to their 
ancient cuſtoms. In this country that daring impoſtor 
Pupatchef began his rebellion, in the year 1773, before 
de bag as Abe perſon of Peter Tal Te reateſt. 
part of the Uralian Cofſacs. profeſs the Greet religion; 
but many relics of Mahometaniſm and Paganiſm are ſtill 
to be found amongſt them. They are remarkable for their 
hardineſs and courage, and make excellent ſoldiers. 
They live in peace, and even carry on a commercial in- 
tercourſe with the Calmucs. TATE 
The Tait or Uralian Coſſacs enjoy the right of fiſhing oh 
forty · ſe 


This country, which is ſubject to Ruſſia, extends about 
three hundted miles in length, and about as many in 


I 4 14. | 


the coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, ven miles om each ſide 


of the river Tail, now called Ural, and the inhabitants of 
| | | | Aſtracan + 
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* Aftracan poſſeſs the excluſive privilege upon the remain- | /acs ; but was rendered famous by its being beſieged by 
* | ing ſhores belonging to Ruſſia. The roe of the ſturgeon | the Swedes in 1709, and by its falling into the hands of 
and beluga ſupplylarge quantities of caviate, and the fiſh, the Ruſſians after the decifive and famous defeat of 
which are chiefly ſalted and W ren a conſiderable | Charles XII. near this place. The king of Sweden be- 
article of conſumption in the Man empire. Coxe's| fore the battle had his head quarters at a monaſtery which 
Travels, III. 389. N 83 Ii ſtands upon an eminence without the town. 
Tue government of Niet conſiſts of ten circles, the l Do 
moſt conſiderable cities of which are N. and Pultowa. I's SECT. X. 


K1ow, or K1sw, the capital of this government, which Of the Governments of Woroneſh and Aſow, Bielogorod, 
E Sele k ond Niſhnei-Novogorod ; the Number of Cir 
writers, was built in the year 430 3 but this tradition de- 4 A ug Be 5 Ones, and d conciſe Deſcription of 
ſerves little credit. However, in the year 1032, the ad as he” tes TORY eien, : 
great duke Tarzan declared it the capital of all Ruſſia; INH E 33 of Moroneſb and Aſei includes 
and it continued to be the reſidence of the great düukes] | fix diſtricts, the moſt remarkable places of which 
till the twelfth century. It afterward fell into the Hands ate: . 

F the Poles; but in 1667 they reſtored it to the Ne  Woronesn, a large and populous provincial city, ſeat- 
* a certain term of years, and in 1686 ceded e ed in a narrow, but very deep river of the ſame name. It 


fa for ever. | is ſurrounded with a wall, and is the reſidence of the fatt- 
ee properly conſiſts of three ſmall towns; the | halter, or governor, and a biſhop's ſee. Moſt of the 
ca of Pelſberſty, with its ſuburbs; the old city of ſtreets, inſtead of ſtone pavements; are laid with beams of 
Noto: and the town of Podol, which lies below the lat- timber. Peter I. in order to maintain his ſovereignty 
ter : theſe are,partly incloſed with a common fortification, | over the Black ſea, cauſed a large dock to be made for 
and in other parts have a communication by a. large in- building ſhips, which drew many new inhabitants thi- 
trenchment, carried on as the inequality of the mountains ther, among whom N. ſeveral foreign artificers. This 
would permit. The whole garriſon conſiſts of ſeven re · city carries on a conſiderable trade. 11 | 
giments of foot, and is governed by a Natthaltcr general, ACHMUT, on a river of the ſame name, is fituated 
deputy flaithalter, and a commandant. ] partly on an eminence on i:s weltern bank, and partly in 
The caſtle of Petſberſty ſtands on.an-eminence facing | a plain on the eaſt ſide of that river. The former is de- 
the ſouth, and, beſides magazines, barracks for/the garci- |fended by a citadel, and indeed the whole town is fortified 
ſon, officers, houſes, and ſome churches, includes a rich | for the ſecurity of the ſalt-works. The country, which 
and ſtately monaſtery, founded in the eleventh century, | is ſituated between the Donez, the Don, the Black ſea, 
and called Pegſberſty, from the monks formerly living in | Mius, and Kalmius, exceeds all the reſt of Little Ruſſia 
a petſhera, or cavern, in the mountain on which the con- in fertility ; and has alſo ſeveral ſpots that are ſuppoſed to 
vent now ſtands. In its ſubterraneous vaults, which re- | contain rich ore. | | i 
ſemble a labyrinth, and contain chapels, cells, &c. are | The Don Caſſact, who dwell in this government, are 
found a great number of undecayed bodies, which the | poſſeſſed of many ſmall towns ſituated on the rivers Don 
ſuperſtitious people ſuppoſe to be the remains of ſaints and fand Donex. Their capital, named Therhaſh, is the reſi- 
martyrs ; and here the bodies of the deceaſed monks are dence of the attoman. It is built in the Turkiſh manner, 
© alſo depoſited. Oppoſite to this monaſtery formerly Rood | and part of it encompaſſed with high palifadoes fixed on 
a nunnery, which is now converted into a magazine. the Don. This city is of large compaſs; it is inhabited 
The ſuburbs of Peſſber ſky. are very large, conſiſting of | by a great number of Aſiatics, and carries on a great 
houſes belonging to the above-mentioned convent; and | trade. | | 
alſo of ſeveral convents and churches, the principal off At the diſtance of-four werſtes is the ſmall town of 
which is the conyent of St. Nicholas. St. Anna, built not ny years ſince, and fortified: by 
Old Kiow is ſeated on an eminence facing the north, | the Rſſians. Its garrion conſiſts of two marching and 
and is fortified, according to the mountainous nature of | two garriſon regiments.* The houſes are well built, the 
the country, with horn-works, &c. Hete ſtands the ca- | flreets broad and ſtraight. KI 46-1 +8 
thedral of the Greet archbiſhop of Kiaw, Halith, and] The government of BieLocoRop contains part of 
Little Ruſſia, who reſides in the convent of St. Sephia. Liitle Ruſſia, and is divided in five diſtricts. | 
To this church and the convent of St. Michael belon The capital of the government is BIELOGOROD, which 
moſt of the houſes in the city” 3 _. *- [ſtands on the river Denez, and was built in the year 990. 
Pond is ſituated below Old K:ow, in a plain on the] About an Engliſh mile from the town is a large Hals bl, 
banks of the Nieper, and, except its churches and con- Whert Bielogorod formerly ſtood, and from which it de- 
vents, conſiſts entirely of ſhops and tradeſmen's houſes. | rives its name, which ſignifies a white town; but it was 
Its magiſtrates are independent of the colonels of the regi- | afterward built in a valley between two mountains. It 
ments in garriſon, and receive their orders immediately | is divided into the Old and. New Teton; it has three ſub+ 
from the war-office-at-Gl/ucow, The academy adjoining furbs, and is a;biſhop's ſee: Ihe Old Town is ſurrounded 
to the Brat/#3i monaſtery, near the town-houſe, is en- | with a pA t and moat, and the New Town with pa- 
tirely built of ſtone, and is one of the nobleſt edifices in liſadlo es. Ne | . 
the city. The univerſity of Kiow has the archbiſhop for] The government of SMoLENsK contains Mit- Rufſia, 
its principal, and under him are two officers, who have | properly ſo called, Which was ceded by Poland to Ruſſia 
the care of the ſtudents. Thee are nine profeſſors, who | by a treaty concluded in 1667, and confirmed in 1686. 
live in a wooden building, to which belongs a delightful | The moſt remarkable place in this government is, 
garden: theſe are all monks, and are not to taſte fleſh} SMorkxsk, a largeand/well-fortified town on the Me- 
* throughout the whole year; but are ſaid to make little per, the cn ee, and a biſhop's ſee. It 
| | ſcruple of tranſgreſſing this rule in 7 -* Their ſala - carries on a conſiderable trade, and is famous in hiſtory 


* 
N 


ries are but ſmall, ſo that they are M maintained by] from its being the ſubje of many diſputes. between the 
the ſtipends and preſents they receive om the ſtudents, Poles and Ruffians ; during which it was often beſieged 
who amount to about one hundred, Public lectures in | and taken by both parties, E 
211 the ſciences are read to them, and they alſo perform] The government of NrsHNEI-Novocokop is inha- 
ſeveral exerciſes, according to the cuſtom of other-univer- | bited by the following tribes : the Morduands, whoſe lan- 
ſities, as public diſputations, and the like, be ſide ſome;|-guage is ſaid to: reſemble the Finlandiſb dialect; the The- 
others peculiar to themſel ves. | „ 125 7; femiſſians, diſtin uiſhed into. the Lagowoi, who inhabit 
PuLTow A, or PULTAWA, a town ſituated on the riverÞthe plain on the felt ſide of the Wolga; and the Nagornoi, 
Morſtla. This town, with the regular fort belonging | who live among the mountains on the right fide of that 
to it, is ſubje to a commandant, and not to the colonel tiver. The Thuwa/bians, who live diſperſed in this go- 
of the regiment of Cofſacsin garriſon there, The burgb- | vernment and that of Caſan, ate a numerous tribe. They 
ers, till lately, carried on a conſiderable ade to the | worſhip one ſupreme. God, whom they call Tora, and 
Cr.mea, and through Poland to Germany. It is but an [conſideythe ſun as a kind of ſubordinate deity, to whom | 
1udifteient town, built iu the manner of thoſe of the C | they pay their adorations ; and they have ſeveral other | 
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Moſcow and Yaroſlawl. 


RuSSIA» 1 
inferior deities, which, they ſay, hold the ſame rank with 
the ſaints of the Ruſſians. Every village has its own 
idol erected in a ſquare, incloſed with paliſadoes. They 
rform their devotions to it near a fire, where they offer 
a ſheep to the idol, and hang up the ſkin for a trophy in 
honour of it. The perſon who performs this ſacrifice, 
to whom-they have recourſe in every difficulty, is ſtyled 


| Yumaſſe ; and both ſexes are capable of this religious 
office. Great numbers of theſe Pagans have been bap- 
' tized ; and throughout all the Ruſſian towns in the diſ- 


tricts where they live, ſchools have been erected for in- 
ſtructing their youth in the principles of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, in order to qualify them for being miſſionaries 
among their own tribe. This government contains four 
circles, and the principal place in this juriſdiction is 
N1isHNE1i NovyoGoRoD, that is, Lower Novogored, 


which is a large provincial city ſeated on the Wolga, at 


the influx of the river Ota. It was built in the year 


1222, and has two cathedrals, twenty-eight pariſh- 


churches, moſt of which are built with ſtone, and five 
convents. It is an archbiſhop's ſee, and is defended by 
a caſtle ſurrounded with ſtone-walls. The trade of this 
city is very conſiderable, and the ſhops make a handſome 
appearance, from their being richly furniſhed with all 
kinds of foreign goods, as well as thoſe made in Ruſſia. 


In the year 1715 a great fire broke out here, in which 


ſome thouſands of the inhabitants Joſt their lives. 
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Of the Government of Moſcow ; with a particular Deſerip- 


tion of the Capital of the ſame Name. 


HE government of 14:ſcow is the beſt cultivated 
'and the moſt populous in the whole empire, and 
may be called © the garden of Ruſſia,” It contains eleven 
provinces, the principal places in which are the city of 

oscow, the ancient capital of the Ruſſian empire, and 
the reſidence of the czars, is ſituated in the circle of its 
own name, and, according to Dr. Maſtelyne's tables, in 


55 45 N. lat. and 37 46 E. longitude from Greenwich ; 


fourteen hundred and fourteen miles N. E. of London. 
It is certainly the largeſt city in Europe; its circum- 


ference, within the ramparts, which incloſes the ſuburbs, 
being exactly thirty-nine verſts, or twenty-ſix Engliſb 
miles; but it is built in fo ſtraggling and disjointed a 


manner, that its population in no degree correſponds to 
„JJ ⁵— ĩ . 8 
This city is not ſo ancient as Novegorod, Kiof, Viadi- 


mir, and Tver, which towns bave been the reſidence of the 


Ruſſian ſovereigns before Moſcow exiſted. The Ruſſian 
antiquaries differ conſiderably in their opinions concern- 
ing its origin. Sumorokef, in a paper printed in the Sr. 
Peterſburgh Journal for 1776 ſays, that Kisf was the me- 


tropolis when George, the ſon of Vladimir Monomaka aſ- 
cended, in 1154, the Ruſſian throne. That monarch | 


being inſulted in a Pie through his dominions, by 
a rich and powerful nobleman named Stephen Kutchko, 
put him to death, and confiſcated his domains, conſiſt- 


ing of the lands now occupied bY the city and the adja- 
1 


cent territory. Pleaſed with the ſituation of the ground, 
lying at the conflux of the Moſkva, the Neglina, and the 


little river Iugſa, he laid the foundation of a new town, 


which he called after the largeſt of the rivers which inter- 


ſected it. In 1304 it became the capital of the Ruſſian 


territories. It was taken by Tamerlane in 1382. The 
Tartars frequently poſſeſſed: themſelves of the city in the 
eourſe of the 14th and 15th centuries, but they were 
finally expelled by Ivan Yafſilievitch I, To him Moſcow 


is indebted for its chief ſplendor, and under him it be- 


came the principal and moſt conſiderable city of the em- 


1 It continued the metropolis of Ruſſia until the 


eginning of the preſent century, when, to the grest 
diflatisfaction of the nobility, but with great advantage 


Probably to the ſtate, the ſeat of empire was transferred 


* 
4 


to Peterſburgh; notwithſtanding which Aſcow is ſtill 
the moſt populous city in Ruſſia. Here the chief nobili- 
920 who do not belong to the court of the empreſs, re. 
ide; here they ſupport a vaſt number of retainets; gra- 


Ry Os taſte for a ruder and more expenſive mugnifi- 


Vor. II. 
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cence, in the ancient ſtyle of feudal grandeur, and are 
not, as at Peterſburgh, eclipſed by the ſuperior ſplendor 
of the court.  Coxe's Travels into Ruſſia, 86—389. 
Mr. Hanway ſays, that the river ve running 
through it, and making many windings, adds a very ſtrik- 
ing beauty to the city; but in ſummer it is in many 
places ſhallow and unnavigable; and Ar. Core aſſerts, 
that the bẽds of the Neglina and Tauſa are in ſummer little 
better than dry channels, and the Moſkva, excepting in 
ſpring, is only navigable for rafts. Travels, I. 396. 
Several eminences, interperſed with groves, gardens, 
and lawns, form the moſt delightful proſpects. The ori- 
ginal conſtruction of Moſcow was upon the Afratic mo- 
del, but in the courſe of ſix centuries it has gradually ac- 
| quired an appearance more European; ſo that at preſent 
it exhibits a motley mixture of diſcordant architecture. 
The ſtreets are in general long and broad; ſome of them 
are paved ; others, particularly thoſe in the ſuburbs, are 
formed with trunks of trees, or are boarded with planks 
like the floor of a room. Here wretched hovels are 
blended with large palaces : cottages of one ſtory ſtand 
next to the moſt ſuperb and ſtately manſions : many brick 
ſtructures are covered with wooden tops; ſome of the 
wooden houſes are painted, others have iron doors and 
roofs, 'The number of cburches in the city is com- 
puted at ſixteen hundred, among which are ff 
drals, and two hundred and ſeventy- one pariſh-churches ; 
the reſt either belong to convents, or may be conſidered 
as private chapels. Near the churches are hung up ſe- 
veral large bells, which are kept continually chiming. 
One of theſe is of a ſtupendous ſize, and, our author ob- 
ſerves, affords a ſurpriſing proof of the folly of thoſe 
| who cauſed it to be made; but the Ruſſians have from 
time immemorial been extremely fond of great bells. This 
bell weighs 443,772 pounds weight, and was caſt in the 
reign of the empreſs Anne : but the beam on which it hung 
being burnt, it fell, and a large piece is broken out of it. 
Many of the churches have gilt ſteeples, and are mag- 
-nificently decorated within with paintings; but moſt 
of them are miſerable daubings, Without ſhade or per- 
ſpective. 2 e | 
K The number of public edifices and ſquares at Moſcow 


much more numerous than thoſe that are well- built; the 
latter are, however, daily increaſing, and the former diſ- 
appearing ;z but, as only a part of the ſtreets is paved, 
they are very dirty. OC | | 2 
The city is divided into five circles, including the 
ſuburbs, one within another; viz. 1. Kremelin, 2. Ki- 
taigorod, 3. Bielogorod, 4. Semlanoigorod, and 5. Sloboda, 
or the ſuburbs. The interior circle, called the Kreme/in, 
or as Mr. Coxe writes it, Kremlin, which fignihes a for- 
treſs, is not only the central but the higheſt part of the 
city, and ſtands near the conflux of the Moſtva and Ne- 
glina, Which waſh two of its ſides; it is of a triangular 
form, and contains the following remarkable buildings: 
the old imperial palace, pleaſure-houſes, and ſtables, a 
victualling-houſe, the palace which formerly belonged to 
the patriarch, nine cathedrals, five convents, four pariſh- 
churches, the arſenal, with the public colleges, and other 
offices. All the churches in the Kremel;n have beautiful 
ſpires, moſt of them gilt, or covered with filver. The 
architecture is in the Gothic taſte; but the inſides of the 
churches are richly ornamented ; and the piQures of the 
faints are decorated with gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones, 
In the cathedral called Sober, which has no leſs than 
nine towers, covered with copper and double gilt, is a 
ſilver branch, with forty-eight lights, ſaid to weigh two 
thouſand eight hundred pounds, Here are depoſited, in 
ſilyer ſhrines, the remains of three archbiſhops; and in a 
gold box is a robe brought from Perſia, which is here 
looked upon as the identical garment worn by our Saviour, 
The remains of the ſovereigns of the Ruſſian empire, and 
ir male deſcendants, are interred in St, Michael's 
urch; and thoſe of their conſorts, and the princeſſes, 
are depoſited in the convent of Tſhudow. All theſe ſtruc- 
tures are lofty, ſpacious, and built Wich ſtone. This cir- 


ele is three hundred fathoms in diam Eter, and furrounded 


with very high and thick walls, flanked with fax towers, 


planted with cannon, and alſo defended by deep moats and 
Ps . EE 


even cathe- 


amount to forty-three. The mean houſes are indeed © 


i 
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| bore the name long before any connection was opened 


received this name from the Tartars. 


contained all the tradeſmen'g ſhops, which amount to 


Bielgorod, or the White Num, from a white wall with 


hquſe, a magazine of proviſions, the ſalt-fiſh harbour, and 


Fates of timber; and two of ſtone; but atpreſent only the 


- bovels, in n degree ſuperior to peaſants cottages. 


* 
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From the above circle you paſs over a handſome ſtone 
bridge (built by Sophia, {ter to Peter the Great) into 
the fecond, which is called Kitaigorod, or, as Voltaire ex- 
plains it, the Chine/e-town ; but Mr. Coxe aſſerts, that it 1 
between the Ruſſians and Chineſe, and that the beſt ety- 
mologiſts and hiftorians of the country 1 1 8 it to have 
here are here 
five ſtreets, two cathedrals, eighteen pariſh-churches, 
four convents, thirteen: noblemen's houſes, together with 
the univerſity, and nine public edifices: theſe are, the 
chief Jiſpenlury, in which the medicines are kept in veſ- 
ſels of China porcelain, decorated with the imperial arms, 


and from this place the whole empire is ſupplied with | 


medicines; the mint, which is a ſuperb ſtructutre; a ma- 
gazine, or warehouſe, to which all goods are brought 

before they have paid duty; the cuſtom-houſe ; the am- 
baſſador's palace which is now converted into a ſilk ma- 
nufacture; a printing- houſe ; a court of judicature ; the 
phyſic-garden ; and the exchange. In this diviſion 1s 


; 


about fix thouſand ; here all commercial affairs are tranſ- 
ated, particularly what relates to the trade with China, | 


whence this circle is inhabited by many merchants, |. 


This part of the city is fortified with a pretty high wall, 
engthenec with twelve towers and ſtrong bulwarks: 
theſe were conſtructed by Peter Solarius, a celebrated ar- 
chite& of Milan, in the year 1497, under the reign of 
Ivan Vaffilevitch 1. as appears from a curious inſcription | 
on one of the gates. The buildings in this diviſion are | 
moſtly ſtuccoed or white-waſhed, and here only the 
houſes ſtand cloſe to one another without any intervals 
between them. It is about two miles in circumference. 
The third“ circle ſurrounds the former, and is named 


g 


; 


which it was formerly encloſed, and of which ſome re- 
mains are ſtill to be ſeen. It is alſo called the Czar's 
Town. The Nipltha runs through this part of the city, 
from north to ſouth ; but though there are in this circle 
ſeveral kneſes, bojatyygzmercbants, and tradeſmen, it is in 
many parts very die, and moſt of the houſes are very 
mean. It includes ſeventy-fix pariſh-churches, ſeven ab- 
beys, eleven convents, and nine public edifices : there are 
two palaces, à cannon-foundry, twg-markets, a brew- 


the Baſil garden. At the timber-market are fold new 
wooden houſes, which may be taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again, on any ſpot the purchaſer pleaſes. 

The fourth circle, called Samlainagorod, that is, a 
town ſurtounded with ramparts of earth, incloſes the 
three preceding parts, and-its ramparts include an area of | 
great extent. The entrance was formerly by thirty-four 


two laſt are ffanding. © Over one of theſe gates is a ma- 
thematical ſchool, and an obſervatory. This cirele con- 
tains a hundred and three pariſh-churches, two, convents, 
an. imperial ftable, an arſenal for artillery, a mint, a 
magazine for proviſions, and a cloth manufacture. 
„This diviſion, as well as that of Billgordd, ſays | 
M. Cue, exhibits a groteſque” group af churches, 
convents, palaces, brick and' wooden houſes, and mean 


I. 395. 
all he ports already deſcribed, and are inveſted with Wile | 
' ntain, beſides buildings of 


— 


er; Which. is the largeſt and hand- 
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but, in the true ſtyle of Aſiatic grandeur, a vaſt aſſemblage 
of numerous buildings, diſtributed into ſeveral ſtreets, 
and bearing the appearance of a modern town. The 
gardens which belonged to the old palace are ſtill re. 
tained : they are of conſiderable extent, and are diſtin- 
guiſhed by very noble gravel walks. Much of the gro- 
teſque appearance which they formerly exhibited has 
been changed for a more natural ſtyle and diſpoſi- 
tion, | 

When Mr. Coxe was at Moſcow, a villa was erecting 
for the empreſs at a village about fix miles from the ca- 
pital ; it was called Tzaricine, and confifted, beſide the 
principal building, of eight or ten detached ſtructures 
in the Gothic taſte, | Wks 

Among the public inſtitutions of Moſcow, the moſt re- 
markable is the Foundling Hoſpital, endowed in 1764 by 
the-preſent empreſs, and ſupported by voluntary contri- 
butions, legacies, and other charitable gifts. In order 
to encourage donations, the empreſs grants to every be- 
nefactor ſome valuable privilege, and a certain degree 
of rank according to the extent of their liberality. A 
private merchant named Dimidof, whoſe anceſtors, by 
firſt diſcovering and working the richeſt mines in Si- 
bef1a, acquired immenſe riches, is ſaid to have beſtowed 
two hundred thouſand pounds on this charity, which 
has confiderably diminiſhed the horrid practice of deſtroy- 
ing infants, which was very prevalent before the inſti- 
tion of this hoſpital. It is an immenſe pile of building, 
of a quadrangular ſhape, only a part of which was finiſh- 
ed when Mr. Core was at Moſcow in 1776. It ſtands in 
an airy part of the city, upon a gentle aſcent, near the 
river Moſkva. Three thouſand foundlings were at that 
time provided for, and when the whole fabric is finiſh- 
ed, it will be capable of receiving eight thouſand. _ The 
children are brought to the porter's lodge, and admit- 
ted without any recommendation. They are divided 
into ſeparate claſſes, according to their reſpective ages. 
The boys and girls continue together until they are ſe- 
ven years of age, at which period they are ſeparate. 
Both ſexes are inſtructed in reading, writing, and caſting 
accounts. The boys are taught to knit; they occa- 
fionally card hemp, flax, and wool, and work in dif- 
ferent manufactures, The girls learn to knit, net, and 
perform all kinds of needlework; they ſpin. and weave 
lace, and are employed in cookery, baking, and houſe- 
work of al ſorts. About the age of twenty, the found- 
lings receive a ſum of money, and ſeveral other adyan- 
tages, which enable them to follow their trade in any 
part of the empire: a very conſiderable privilege in 
Ruſſia, where the peaſants are ſlaves, and cannot leave 
their village without the permiſſion of their lord, The 
empreſs, who is fond of promoting in her ſubjects ajreliſh 
for theatrical exhibitions, as a_means of civilizing and 
poliſhin their manners, has cauſed a theatre to be built 
in the hoſpita}, and many of the foundlings are inſtructed 
in acting, ſinging, and playing on different muſical in- 
ſtruments.— However meritorious ſuch an inſtitution 
may be on the ſcgre of humanity, yet ſurely it cannot be 
conſidered as ſtrictiy equitable or political to advance 
ſuch children of chance, who moſt probably owe their 
exiſtence to illicit embraces, to a condition and a deſtiny 
in life much moe r de than that of the legitimate 
offspring of the pobt peaſantry. x. 

According to an account of the population of Moſcotu, 
publiſhed in the Journal of St. Peterſburgh in 1781, 
P-. 200, that diſtrict was ſuppoſed to contain, in the 
eginning of the year 1780, 2178, hearths, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants were 137,698 males, and 134,918 
females, in all 272,616 ſouls, In the gourſe of that ſame 
year the deaths amounted. to 3702, and the births to 
86213 and at the concluſion of the year, the population 
of the diſtrict was found to be in all 277,525 ſouls. 
Theſe conſiſt of ſtateſmen, noble families, beit ſer- - 


ii, merchants, prieſts, monks, and ſervants belonging 


1 


often ſuffered'by fires, and in 1737, 174%, and 1752, 2 
28 775 1 end copliderab 


Fo the e mechanics, labourers, Carriers, and 


lledge- driver „ 2 
- Moſcow has greatly declined ſince the building of Pe. 
terſburgh, and the feat of the empire being transferred 
thither. An upiverſity, and two gymngſia, or ſeminaries, 
were however founded here in the year 1755» Moſcow has 


ble 
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conſiderable part of it was reduced to aſhes, eſpecially 
by the laſt fire, which conſumed above half the city, to- 
ether with the noble diſpenſary and the czaring's ſtables. 
zut the houſes are always ſoon rebuilt after ſuch a ca- 
lamity, they being for the moſt part formed of very. mean 
materials. I he gardens in its neighbourhoad yi 1s va- 
criety of fruit, and are particulary famous for the tranſ- 
parent apple, called by the Ruſſians Naliwy. Mr. Core 
calls this apple Navinich, and ſays the tree thrives here 
in the epen air, without any particular attention to its 
culture. Its ſlips or ſeeds, when planted in a foreign ſoil, 
have hitherto. produced only a common ſort of apple, 
* In no inſtance the tranſparent ſpecies, Travels, 
Even in this northern climate is a kind, of Vauxhall, 
ſituated at the fartheſt extremity of the ſuburbs, in a: 
ſequeſtered ſpot, The entrance to it is by a covered 
way, or under a kind of awning ſimilar to that of our 
Vauxhall. The gardens are ſplendidly illuminated. In 
them is an elegant rotunda for the company to walk in, 
either in cold or rainy weather, and ſeveral apartments 
for tea or ſupper. The entrance- money is four ſhillin ” 
The proprietor is an Eng/i/bman, whoſe name is 75 46. 
The encouragement which he met with has enabled 
him to engage in conſtructing, at a very conſiderable ex- 
pence, a ſpacious theatre of brick, for which he has ob- 
tained from the empreſs an excluſive patent for all plays 
and public maſquerades during ten years, from the time 
of its completion. GCoxe's 2 au I. 428. There is 
likewiſe a ſimilar place of public entertainment, called 
by the name of Vauxhall, at Naples, and another at Pa- 

rmo. | 

Before we leave the ancient capital of this vaſt em- 
pire, it will be proper to remark, that until the reign of 
Peter the Great the Ruſſians began their year in Sep- 
tember, and dated their æra from the creation of the 
world, and not from the nativity of our. Saviour. In the 
year 1700 Pater inſtituted a grand jubilee at Moſcotv, 
and ordained, that from thenceforth the year ſhould 
commence in January, and be computed from the Chri- 
tian æta, according to the old ſtyle then in uſe in Eng- 
land. From a veneration to the memory of this mo- 
narch, no alteration has been made in the Ruſſian ca- 
lendar; ſo that at preſent this empire, and ſome of the 
proteſtant Stuiſs republics, are the only Eurpean nations 
who ſtill retain the old ſtyle. They reckoned alſo, ac- 
cording to the apinion of the Greeks, 5508 years, inſtead 
of only 33069, from the creation to the nativity. 
In this government are ſeveral conſiderable places, 
among which is Targſlarul, a large and well+built town, 
the capital of a circle of the ſame name; it hñas a 
trade, and is celebrated for its Ruſſia leather. 
| Nas of the moſt remarkable places in the circle of 
Min is the convent of the Hoh Trinity, which is the 
largeſt and beſt endowed of any in Ruſſia, It is ſituated at 
the diſtance of ſixty werſts, or forty miles, from Moſcotu, 
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Archangel are entirely ſeparated 


Ver) 


4 | Oftiacs, call their newsk chilgees. þ 
25 
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whole of that extent thehighroad from thenewly-acquired 


Poliſh territories to Moſcow paſſes through it. This foreſt, 
which ſtretches on all fides over a prodigious tract of coun- 


try, gives riſe to the principal rivers of European Ruſſia 
the Duna, the Duiper, and the Volga; the ſources of the 


two latter of Which riſe at ſmall diſtances from each 
other not fat . from Viaſma. GCoxe's Travels into Ruſ- 


ſia, I. 381. i 
SE CT. XII. 


Of the Government of Archangel and Novogorod ; with an 
Account of the Samoiedes, in the former Government; 


|, and the principal Places in each. 
* government of Archangel includes a part of 
1 Lapland, of which we ſhall give a more particular 
account in treating of Sweden ; but; as great numbers of 
the people called Samoiedes live in this government, it will 
be proper to take fome,gotice of them here, THE. 
The SAMOIEDES. inhabit the coaſt of the northern 
ocean both in Europe and Aſia, and we haye already 
given ſome agedunt of them in treating of Siberia. The 
word Samoiede is ſaid to ſignify man- eater, it being ima- 
gined, but without any foundation, that theſe people 
devoured their deceaſed friends and the priſoners taken 
in war. The Samoiedes that live in the government of 
from the reſt of that na- 
tion, and as it were excluded * ane intercourſe with 
them. They have alſo a different language yer, as to 
their religion and cuſtoms, they entirely agree. They 
are low of ftature, and their feet, eſpecially thoſe of the 
females, are remarkably mall. Their tawny com- 
plexion, longiſh eyes, and puffed cheeks, give. them 2 
diſagreeable appearance to ſtrangers. They are 


> 


bor, ſimple, andi nin ba n 3 
3 Their a oi, * 2 of the ſkins of rein- deer, 
Wich the hairy ſide outward; and the cap, coat, gloves, 
breeches, and Kockimgs, are generally ſewed t er ; 
ſo that the whole ſuit makes but one piece. In ſummer 
they wear fiſh-ſkins, and inſtead. of thread uſe the nerves 
of wild: beaſts cut into long filaments. , 
They all ſub{t n and fiſhing : the fleſh of 
rein - deer, bears, ſeals, fowls, dried fiſh, and turnips, be- 
ing their uſual food. Both ſexes wear the ſame kind of 
dreſs, and as their features are equally difagreeable, it is 
not eaſy to diſtinguiſh chem | 
Their marriages. are attended with no other ceremony 
than merely. an n 1 the N N 175 
though polygamy is not prohibited among them, few o 
e 7, 7 leite The Sorniedes, like the 
| y the name of the 
fiſt. animal theꝝ meet, or if they happen to meet a 
relation, he roi) 1 names the child. 2 
Before they were brought into ſubjection to the Ruſſian 
government, the only puniſhment among them was to 


* 
8 


and is built in a quadrangular form, in the old Gothic taſte. | ſell the perpetrator of any heinous crime, as; murder, 


It is encloſed with a walls, ramparts, and moats. 
and is always garriſoned by a company of ſoldiers. The 
convent itſelf is a ſpacious, lofty, and handſome ſtruc» 
ture. Ar. Coxs lays, it formerly contained three hun- 
dred monks, and a proportionate number of ſtudents, | 
The fraternity poſſeſſed conſiderable eftates, upon which. 
were at leaſt one hundred thauſand peaſants ; but theſe 
eſtates, as w lk as all the other church-lands, being now 
annexed to the crown, the members receive Calf aa 
fions, With their revenues their number has been 
greatly diminiſhed, and they ſcarcely amount. at preſent 
to one hundred monks; ſo that the building is now far 


too ſpacious for its inhabitants. Travels into Rilſſia, | by 


„This was the place where Peter I. took ſhelter 
eſcaped the hands of the &relitzes, 
up againſt him by Sephia his half 


Il. 99. I. 
after he Had narrowly 
who had been ſpirited 
ſiſter. It has been an ancient cuſtom for the ſovereign. 6 
the Ruffan empite to go in pilgrimage to this place. Here 
are ſeveral dead bodies, which, from the purity of the 
air, remain undecayed. There is a ſmall town * 


he convent, . . e 
foreſt of Volkonſki extends, on the ſide of Smo-! 


* 


Eds q 


The vaſt 


lenſks, far one hundred and fifty miles, without interrup- 


&c. together with his whole family, for flaves. But the 
Rufian laws are now introduced into the principal places 
cen . RIBS. 
is They 3 ittle of 4 Suprenie Being, but pay 
their adorations to r images of men, 

beaſte, bilde, and fiſhes. They, alſo pay a kind gf wor- 

ſhip to the heads of beaſts: of prey, particularly thoſe, of 
bears, which they put up in the ,woods, and fervently 
pray to. Their prieſts, hom they term ſbamant, or 
Zeſnics, are choſen. from among thoſe who are moſt ad- 
vanced in years, and theſe they imagine can make known 
to them the will of their gods, foretel future events, and, 
by their ſtrange geſtures and ridi« uJous grimaces, per- 
form all Kinds gf magical operations. 
The Samviedes, when ae by the czar Jwan Ba- 
Flowits, readily ſubmitted to pay a tribute of furs, which 


: 


- 


of was impoſed on them, and by degrees the habitable places 


were peopled by Ruſſian colonies overnors. The Sa- 
. two attempts to h e 
but were ſoon reduced. They have the fineſt furs in all the 
| re. oh empire, except thoſe 2 from Kamptſchatta; 
-theſe they diſpoſe of to the Ruſſians for trifles. 5 

In this government are twelve circles ; the moſt conſide · 


tion, almoſt to the gates of Moſcow ; and through the 


rable places in which are, yy 
* ARCHANGEL, 
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ARcHANGEL, the capital of this government, which. 
according to Dr. Maſteleyne's tables, is ſituated in 64˙ 
247 N. latitude, and -38* 55 E. longitude; from Green- 
wick; it lies on the banks of the river. Dwina, about 
four miles from its entrance into the bite Sea. This 
city is about three Zng/h miles in length, and one in 
breadth; and the houſes are all built of wood, after the. 
Ruſſian manner, —_— | 
which is of ſtone. The citadel,gyyhere the governor 
reſides, is ſurrounded with a kind Tf wal made of large 
pieces of timber. This city is, a biſhop's ſee; but both 
the Littherans and Caluiniſis have their reſpective churches 
there. 3 3 e 

The foundation of its commerce was laid by the 
Engliſh in” the year, 1553, and the advantages they 


reaped from the Ruffia trade ſoon prompted other na- 


tions to put in for a ſhare. of it. Proviſions are there 
ſold very cheap; but the gradual increaſe and proſperity 
of Peterſburgh has made this city decline in the ſame 
proportion. A poſt has, howeyer, been eſtabliſhed for 
the convenience of trade between this town and Peter/ſ- 
burgh. Peter the Great, when he built{Peerſburgh; abo- 
med the immunities of Arcbhangel, but the) were reſtored 
in the reign of his daughter. . 
" UsTivo Wert, or GxEAaT Us rive, the principal 
town of a circle of its own name, is ſituated near the 


the exchange for the merchants, 
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TweR, which is alſo a provincial town, lies on both 
ſides the. Wolga, at the influx of the river Twerza, It 
is large and populous, for it has ſeventy churches and 
convents, and carries on a conſiderable trade in corn. It 
is at pteſent'an archbiſhop's ſee, and was formerly the 
reſidence {bf ſeveral great dukes and princes. 4 
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Of the Provinces conquered by the Ruſſians, and firſt of the 

-Dutchies of Livonia and Efthonia, Their Situation, 
Climate, Produce, and Inhabitants. Their Govern- 
ment and Hiſtory ; with a Deſcription of Riga, the 
- {land of Oeſel, and the Cities of Revel, Narva, and 
other conſiderable Places in theſe Dutchies, 


WI now come to the provinces acquired by Ruſſia 
in the preſent century: theſe are Livonia, In- 
gria, and Carelia, We ſhall begin with the dutchies of 
Livonia and  Efthonia, which were formerly inhabited 
by three different nations, the Livonians, Lettonians, 
and E/thorians, whence it became divided into Liefland, 


or Livonia, Lettland, or Lettonia, and Eftbland, or E, 


thonia. In common converſation Livonia includes the 
country properly ſo called, together with Lettonia and 


conflux of the rivers Sucſena and Jug; but formerly 
ſtood at the mouth of the latter, from whence it derives 
its name. This city ian archbiſhop's fee. Though i 
is fituaredn 6115 
often come to maturity. It has a communication b 
water witff Archangel and Walogda, which renders it ſo 
convenient for trade, that moſt of its:inhabitants are 
merchants, and ſome of them ate very wealthy. . 
Worocpa is alfo a provinciakgity,7and ſtands 
river of the ſame nan in 
by ſledge - drivers. 
archbiſhop, was formerly in a flouriſhing condition, and 
carried on a conſiderable trade. It commerce now con- 
ſiſts of hemp, hemp; ſerdꝗ and matting made of the bark 
of lime- trees, which ghe inhabitants ſend to Archangel : 
they alſo ſend Ryuffta leather and W to Petenſburgb. 
Moſt of the inhabitants of this tou wre traders: the 
Dutch and Germans have been ſettlell here for a long 
time paſt, and, upon the taking of NVarpa, the great 
part of the inhabitants who were made priſoners was 
ſent to this town, where they provided for themſelves 
ſo well by their induſtry, that they returned back with 
reluctauce. — 8 - * 3 - 4% S 
The government of 
clades I dotrby of — Fame, or the iſland of 
Great Novagorod, con by the Ruſſians in 1478. In 
this country lies the Jake of n, Fromewhich the river 
Ialcaw iſſues; and theſe great rivers called the Folge, 
Nieper, and the Poliſh Dwina, have alſo their ſources! 
in this province. This government includes five eireles 
or diſtricti, the meſffemarkadle places in which are, 
Gar Novocoron, the capital of a circley/and a 
very aticient, hu er celebrated City, ſeated on the 


of Novocor od, or Nowoen on, in- 


river Wolcow, 3 "of the lake of II. 
le trale, and the ſeat 


* os 


atitude, yet the fruits of the èarth . 


nds on * 


name. It has fewamſtburbs inbhabi 
"T bis city, Which is the ſee of 


Handing la 
Frrtictr Wen miles in length, 


Efthonia ; but, to ſpeak with greater preciſion, Livonia, 
Me ſouth part of the country, ought to be diſtinguiſh- 


from Eſthonia, or the north part. 8 
Livonia and E/thonia border on Courland, the Baltic, 
the gulf of Finland,  Ingria, Ruſſia, and Poland; it 
extending in length from north to ſouth between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred miles, and its 
breadth from eaſt to weft is from two hundred to two 
hundred and forty miles, excluſive of the iſlands belong- 
ing to it. TL DP DES ME 
Livonia conſiſts partly of woods and motaſſes, and 
partly of a fertile ſoil, that yields the inhabitants great 
plenty of all the neceſſaries of life, The air is clear and 
ſalubrious; and though the winters are long and ſevere, 
and the ſummers conſequently ſhort, yet the heat of the 
climate during . baer ſeaſon is ſuch, that the grain 
ſown both in winter and ſummer ripens at the proper 
time. In a plentiful year the inhabitants export many 
thouſand lafts-of barley and rye to Holland, Spain, and 
other foreign countries, whence Livonia has been termed 
the 2 of the north. Before the corn is threſhed 
it is dried and hardened in kilns, heated by large 
ſtoves built contiguous to their barns; yet this renders 
je * for ſowing; nor for making bread or 
alt, -whilfl is proceſs it will keep much longer 
und better. , * AF IEP. a e 4 | 
"Formerly this country was over-run with vaſt woods of 
oak, fir, pine, and birch trees; but theſg are now too 
thin, partly from the method of building practiſed by 
the inhabitants, whoſe houſes and other edifices, both 


3 


Þ by 


in the towns and villages, confiſt almoſt entirely of wood, 


anch partly by their clearing of the woods, in order to pre- 
pare the land for ſowing corn, The country, however, 
has reaped one advantage from the want of trees, it being 
jeſs infeſted with bears, wolves, elks, lynxes, martins, 
and other wild beaſts; yet Livonia till abounds with the 


{ſmaller wild quadrupeds and other game, ſo that hares, 


which turn white here in winter, and wild fowl, are ſold 
very cheap; but there ate neither deer M wild boars in 
th country. The horned cattle, horſes, and goats of 
Livonia, are, however, very numerous, and much eſteem- 
ech; but the ſheep are not extraordinary, becauſe their wool 
is lefs Valuable, and reſembles goat's har. 
£© Vaſt quantities of hemp, flar, linſced, hather, and 
ſkins; are exported from hence in foreign bottoms. . 
"Phe rivers which water this country are the Duna, the 
Aa" the Embac, the Pernaw, &c. It has likewiſe many 
8, as that of Peipuſ the lake of Werezer, 
breadth, 


| nd twelve in 
he lake of Liban, and ſome others. Both theſe lakes 


61a rivers afford plenty of the fineſt ſalmon and bther 


Him. Tur bots are alſo taken in the gulf of Riga, and 
4 conſiderable part of the inhabitants are ſupported by che 
fiſheries. © Stromblings, a ſpecies of herrings, are found 


lin vaſt ſhoals along theſe coaſts, and are the 


common 
flood 


— 
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food of the peaſants, who ſalt great quantities of them. 
A Swede in the late reign eſtabliſhed a pearl-fiſnery, and 
there are above n e rivulets and lakes in Livonia 
and Efthonia, where this fiſhery is carried on; but the 
latter yield more pearls than the former, and thoſe nearly 
equal the oriental pearls both in ſize and clearneſs. 

The highways and roads in Livonia are in very good 
order, and at the end of every Ruſſian werſt a ted pillar 
is erected, on which is marked the number of the werſts 
paſſed and remaining, in travelling from one capital to 
another. 

This country was ſormerly interſperſed with a multi- 
tude of towns and villages; but moſt of them have been 
deſtroyed in the wars which Livonia has ſo often experi- 
enced ; and the ruins of many of them are to be ſeen, 
To the ſame cauſe may be attributed the ſcarcity of 
money obſervable among the Livonian peaſants, who, 
amidſt all their affluence, find ſuch difficulty in turning 
the overplus of their ſubſtance into money, that it is ſaid 
they are obliged to give half of it away, and at the ſame 
time they buy whatever foreign commodities they have 
occaſion for at a very high price, 


Livonia might doubtleſs afford ſubſiſtence to a much | 


greater number of inhabitants than it has at preſent ; 
for they have been exttemely thinned by war, peſtilence, 
and famine. | ” 

Beſides thoſe of the inhabitants who are of German 
extraction, this country contains a great number of E/ho- 
nians and Lettonians, who are of a different race, and 
have a different language; but their manners and cuſ- 
toms are nearly the ſame. The E/thonians ſeem, from 
the affinity of the two languages, and other circum- 
ſtances, to have deſcended from the ſame origin as the 
Fins; but the Lettonians, both from their name and 
language, appear to be ſprung from the ſame ſtock as 
the Lithuanians, who are a mixture of ſeveral Sarmatian 
tribes, The ſtature of both ſeldom exceeds the middle 
ſize; but they are vigorous and hardy, enduring cold and 
heat, and cheerfully undergoing the greateſt labour and 
fatigue. T heir houſes are meanly built, and the rooms 
quite black with ſmoke. They are all vaſſals, or rather 
ſlaves, to their lords, who may treat them as they pleaſe, 
ſo that they do not kill them. Their chief employments 
are agriculture, grazing, and ſometimes fiſhing: yet they 
have a good natural genius for mechanics. They are, 

however, addicted to drunkenneſs, and - ſtill practiſe in 
private many ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, The languages 
uſually ſpoken by the inhabitants are the German, the 
Lettanian, the Efthonian, the Ruſſian, the Swediſh, and 
that of Finland. _ | | 

The nobility of th 
are moſtly of foreign extraction; for their anceſtors were 
partly ſuch families as anciently came into Livonia with 
the king of Denmark; but the moſt part of them re- 


- 


moved hither from Germany. Here are alſo ſome noble 


families of Swediſh and Poliſh extraction. The greateſt 
part of the nobility have always applied themſelves to a 
military life; and the others, who reſide on their eſtates, 
and make improvements in agriculture, are generally in- 
veſted with civil employments. The nobility are far from 
being ſufferers by falling under the dominion. of Ruſſia ; 
for ſince that time all their rights and privileges have been 
confirmed to them, and the eftates which the court of 
Sweden had re- aſſumed have likewiſe been reſtored. 
Artificers and mechanics are leſs common here than in 
other countries. The commerce of Livonia always 
flouriſhes in time of peace ; however, the trading towns 


on the coaſt ſuffer greatly by the clandeſtine trade carried. 


on by land ; and though it has been often prohibited, 
it ſtil] increaſes. The gentry purchaſe corn both of their 
vaſſals and other peaſants, for which they make payment 
» iron, ſalt, tobacco, and other utenſils and commo- 
ities. 4 , | 
The inhabitants of Livonia chiefly profeſs Lutheraniſm ; 
but the Calviniſis, Ruſſians, and Papiſis are indulged with 
the free exerciſe of their religion. The Bible has been 
here publiſhed in the Lettonian and E/thonian languages; 
and there' is an annual allowance from the crown of 
twelve hundred rubles towards the ſupport of the na- 
tional or Lutheran churches in this country; but the 
churches of the ſeparatiſts do not partake of this bounty. 


is country are very numerous, and 
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All country pariſhes in E/thonia, together with the 
cathedral of Revel, with regard to eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, are ſubje& to the nobility : theſe pariſhes are 
only forty in number; whence we may form a con- 
jecture of their great extent. 

The hiſtory of Livenia and Efthonia commences with 
the introduction of chriſtianity in the twelfth century, 
before which time paganiſm prevailed. Some merchants 
of Bremen, in 1158, being driven by ſtreſs of weather on 
the coaſt of Livonia, obtained leave of the natives to 
erect a warehouſe for the reception of their goods, on 
the banks of the Duna. The benefits which theſe fo- 
reigners derived from their intercourſe with the natives, 
drew others of their countrymen thither ; and in 1186, 
an Auguſtine monk, named Meinhard, ſettled in the 
country, and brought over many of the natives to the 
profeſſion of the chriſtian faith. A town named UU 
was erected by theſe emigrants, which they ſecured by 
a Caſtle: a church and convent of Auguſtine monks: 
ſoon aroſe ; and this infant ſettlement; in a very ſhort 
time, became an epiſcopal ſee. _ 

A few years after, Canute V. king of Denmark, ſub- 
dued the province of Z/honia. He introduced Chriſti- 


| anity, erected churches in the country, and ſent prieſts. 


to officiate in them. Biſhop Albert, in order to promote 
the conqueſt of Livonia, inſtituted the order of knight- 
hood, called the Knights of Chrift; and Pope Innocent 
III. granted them the ſame ſtatutes as the Knights Tem- 
plars, with a croſs and ſword, as a badge to be worn 
on their coats ; enjoining them, at the ſame time, to 
obey the biſhop of Riga. In the year 1206, biſhop Al- 
bert granted to the order the third part of Livenia, with 
all the privileges of ſovereignty, which was confirmed by 
pope Innocent III. who exempted the knights from tythes 
and other impoſts. In 1231 they were ſolemnly united 
with the knights of the Tanten Order; and, as their 
habit was a white mantle, with a black croſs, they ſtyled 
themſelves Brothers of the croſs ;- a title which they af- 
terwards changed to that of Lords of the Croſs, At 
length the king of Denmark ſold Efthonin to this order; 
and in 1521 their general purchaſed, from the grand 
maſter of the Teutonic knights in Pruſſia, the chief juriſ- 
diction in Livonia; at the fame time they were diſcharg- 
ed from their oath of obedience to the Teutonic grand 
maſter. Soon after the emperor Charles V. admitted 
them among the princes of the empire ; by which they 
had a right of appealing from their court of judicature to - 
the Aulic council at Spires. | 
About the middle of the ſixteenth century, the czar. 
Iwan Baſulowitz formed the deſign of conquering this 
country; which induced the city of Reval and the duchy 
of Eſibonia to put themſelves under the protection of 
Sweden; on which was grounded the claim of that 
crown to Livonia, and the ſuperior privileges enjoyed 
by Efthonia above Livonia. Gotha Ketler, chief of the 
order, alſo gave up Livonia to the king of Poland; and 
having ſolemnly reſigned his command, was created firſt 
duke of Ceurtand, which he was to hold as a fief of 
Poland. The Poles likewiſe got poſſeſſion of Riga and 
Lettonia but now this country became the ſcene of the 
moſt bloody wars between Ruſſia, Sweden, and Poland; 
which laſted for a whole century; but by the peace of 


Oliva, concluded in 1660, Livonia was given to Sweden, 


and the Duna was agreed to be the boundary between 
the Swediſh and Poliſh dominions., 255 | 

At length, in the famous war which broke out in the 
North, in the beginning of the preſent century, between 
Peter the Great and Charles XII. of Sweden, this coun- 
try was miſerably ravaged; till, by the treaty of Ny/tadt, 
concluded in 1721, Sweden ceded Livenia, Efthonia, and 
Ingria, with a part of Carelia, &c. for ever to Ruſſia; 
when his Czariſb majeſty engaged to preſerve and main- 
tain the inhabitants in the enjoyment of all the rights 
and privileges they had poſſeſſed while under the domi- 
nion of Sweden, and to permit the Lutheran religion, 
with the churches, ſchools, and all the endowments, to 


continue on the ſame footing as under the Swediſh go- 


vernment ; granting the profeſſors of the Greet religion 
only an entire liberty of conſcience, and the free exereiſe 


of their religious worſhip. 
| N | In 
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In 1741, Sweden attempted the recovery of part of 
theſe ceded countries; this was only attended with 
the loſs of part of Finland; and by the peace of Abo, 
concluded in 1743, Ruffia/was not only confirmed in the 
poſſeſſion of all its conqueſts, but acquired ſome addi- 
tional diftrits in Finland. V 
Since this country became ſubject to Ruſſia, it has 
been divided into two general governments and one city ; 
thoſe governments are thoſe of Riga and Reval. 

The general government of Riga contains Letionia, to 
which the name of Livenia is given in a more limited 
ſenſe, and conſiſts of the circle of Riga, Windin, Pernau, 
Dorpt, and the province of Oz/el; the principal places 
of which are, 

RIGA, the capital of the whole country, ſeated in 
the fifty- ſixth degree fifty-three minutes north latitude, 
and in the twenty-fourth degree eaſt longitude from 
London, on the north-eaſt ſide of the Duna; and tho" 
it is not of any great extent, it is populous, well for- 
tified, and famed for its trade and opulence. 'T he houſes 
are handſome, and for the moſt part built of ſtone, They 
are ſeldom above two ſtories high, and have ſteep roofs, 
for the better carrying off the water, which is very pene- 
trating on the melting of the ſnow, wherein they have the 
advantage of the Ruſſians, who have ſtill greater occaſion 
to provide againſt the like inconveniencies. The cellars 
are uſed as warehouſes for flax, and other goods; and 
the entrance or firſt apartment, in many houſes, is the 
coach-houſe, through which you muſt paſs to the par- 
lour and dining-room. The ftreets are narrow. The 
Lutheran churches, as the cathedral, St. Fames's, St. 
Mary Magdalent's, St. Peter's, and St. Fohn's, are hand- 
ſome ſtructures. The ſeminaries, called the imperial 
Lyceum, and the city Gymnaſium, are in a flouriſhing 
condition ; and the maſters have very conſiderable fala- 
ries. Here are alſo an old*caſftle, a ftrong citadel, and 
two arfenals well flored with arms, one at the charge of 
the crown, and the other of the city. The fortifications 
both on the land and water fide have been improved un- 
der its preſent maſters, and thofe toward the ſea are en- 
larged by additional works. This city, by means of its 
excellent harbour, has, during the ſummer ſeaſon, a good 
trade with England and Holland; and in winter a trade 
with the Ruſſian provinces by ſledges. 

The Duna is generally frozen about the end of No- 
vember, and open again near the middle of March; fo 
that it has the advantage of Peterſburgh, where the Neva 
is cloſed about fix weeks longer, When the ice breaks 
up, it frequently comes down in ſuch large pieces, as to 
remove points of land, and form banks that fometimes 
remain for ſeveral years. For this reaſon no ſtanding 
bridge can be built over the river, and there is only one 
of rafts and boards during the ſummer ſeaſon. : 

The chief commodities here are maſts, timber, flax, 
and hemp ; great part of which is brought from the 
Poliſh Utraine. Near five hundred ſhips have been an- 
nually loaded at Riga. 

Its privileges, which are very conſiderable, were con- 
firmed by the empreſs Anne. The ſupreme court of ju- 
dicature for Livonia, and the high conſiſtory, are held in 
this city, which is alſo the reſidence of the governor and 
general ſuperintendant. This city was built in the year 
12co, and ſoon after incloſed with a wall. It has ſuf- 
fered much by fires and ſieges: the moſt remarkable of 
the latter are thoſe it ſuſtaincd by the Ruſſians in 1656, 
by the Saxons and Poles in 1700, and a ſecond time by 
the * in 1710, when it was obliged to ſubmit to 
the victorious arms of Peter the Great. 

Dunnamunde is a noble fortification, about twelve 
miles from Riga, fituated on the mouth of the Duna, 
where the ſhips which ſail out of the Baltic into that 
river pay cuſtoms. This place was taken by the Swedes 
in 1609, and 1618, and by the Saxons in 1700, who 
gave it the name of Avugu/tuſburgh. In 1701 it ſurren- 

red a third time to the Stwedes, and in 1710 was taken 
by the Ruſſians. 

Dorpt, a town ſituated on a plain, watered by the 
river Embec, in the circle of the ſame name, in latitude 
fifty- eight degrees, was built in the year 1030 by the 
great duke of Ruſſia, from which it was taken by the 
religious knights in 1191; afterwards it was rebuilt, 


| on a riſing ground by the banks of the river Narva, which 
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and created a biſhop's ſee; It was formerly in a flou- 
riſhing condition, being a member of the Hanſeatic con- 
federacy, and by means of its communication with Per- 
nau, by a canal (which was deſtroyed in the late Ruſſian 
wars) carried on a conſiderable trade by ſea, An Engliſb 
ſtaple was alſo fixed in this town. It has undergone 
many remarkable fieges; particularly in 1704, when 
it was taken and plundered by the Ruſſians, and the in- 
habitants treated with great cruelty. But its total ruin 
happened in 1708, when all the inhabitants were carried 
away by the Rufſians, as priſoners of war, and the caſtle 
and fortifications blown up. Theſe captives, being af- 
terwards permitted to return, rebuilt it with mean tim- 
ber houles. . _—, 1 V 

Since the peace of Ny/adt, the number of its inhabi- 
tants has been conſiderably increaſed : many foreigners 
have ſettled here, which has rendered the town more 
populous than it was under. the dominion of the Swedes 3 
yet moſt of the buildings ſtill lie in ruins ; and the for- 
tifications, walls, and gates, with moſt of the public 
edifices, being fallen to decay, make a melancholy ap- 
pearance. | N . 

Pernau is ſituated on a river of the ſame name, near 
the Baltic, and is a ſmall town moſtly built with timber 
it has ſome trade, and is defended by a caſtle. ; 

The province of Oxs L includes the iſtands of O:/ch, 
Moon, and Runde. The ifland of Oeſel is at the en- 
trance of the gulph of Riga : it is eighty-four miles in 
length, between ſixteen and eighteen in breadth, and 
contains ten pariſhes, The ſoil is ſtony but fertile : it 
was formerly ſubject to the grand maſter of the Teutonic 
order; but without prejudice to the crown of Denmark's 
pretenſions to it. At laſt the knights reſigned ic up to 
the Danes, who ceded it to the Swedes; and the latter, 
by the treaty of Ny/tadt, gave it up to Ruſſia. It has a 
deputy-governor, and a college of provincial counſel- 
lors. A light-houſe has been erected on the iſland. 
The little iſland of Moon, fituated near Oeſel, conſtitutes 
a pariſh ; and the iſland of Runoe, which is alſo ſituated 
in the gulph of Riga, has a light-houſe erected upon 
it. 

We now come to the general government of Revxr, 
or REvaAL, which includes the province of E/thonia, or 
the ſmall diſtrifts of Ny. The principal town in this 
government is, I 

Rever, which is ſeated on the Baltic, in latitude fifty- 
nine degrees twenty-three minutes, and in twenty-four 
degrees eaſt longitude, though not very large, is an 
opulent, well fortified city, that has a conſiderable trade. 
The houſes are moſtly of brick, and well built; but 
the ſtreets are ſomewhat irregular. The only churches 
here, beſides thoſe of the Ruſſiant, are thoſe of the Lu- 

therans, The Germans, including the ſuperintendant, 

have four miniſters, which conſtitute the town clerpy : 
but the cathedral, in which two biſhops officiate, belongs 
to the nobility, who have alſo their chapter of nobles. 
There is alſo a Swediſh congregation, and another for 
native Efbontans. The tolls or cuſtoms are conſiderable, 
of which the magiſtracy have a part, and the reſt belongs 
to the crown. KRevel has its own arſenal, and maintains 
a number of matroſſes, and a company of ſoldiers. It 
formerly made no inconſiderable figure among the _ - 
towns. Its harbour is convenient and ſpacious, and has 
uſually lying in it a part of the Ruſſian fleet. | 

A quarter of a league from this city, near the ſea-ſide, 
is the fine imperial garden called Catharinen-Thal. 

The city of NARvA is ſituated on the borders of Ingria, 


! 


runs from the lake Peipus, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
ulph of Finland, about twelve. miles from the city. 
here is a high water-fall in this river, between the city 
and the lake ; fo that goods brought thither from the lake 
| muſt be taken out there, and carried by land. This city 
ſtands in the latitude of fifty-nine degrees eight-minutes, 
and in twenty-ſeven degrees twenty-five minutes eaſt 
longitude. It is not very large, but it is commodiouſl 
ſituated for trade, and the houſes are handſomely built 
with ſtone. In the market-place ſtands an elegant 
triumphal arch, erected in 1746, in honour of the late 
empreſs Elizabeth. Beſides the Ruſſian churches, it has 


a Lutheran church for the Germans, and two other 


churches 
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churches for the natives of Finland and the Swedes, It 
is well fortified, and has a ſtrong garriſon. The- chief 
commodities exported from thence are flax and timber, 
and a great quantity of ſalt is imported. 2 

This city has frequently felt the calamities of war: 
when it was cloſe preſſed by the Ruſſians in 1700, it was 
relieved by Charles XII. of Sweden, who, with a hand- 
ful of men, defeated a hundred thouſand Ruſſians with 
a very great laughter, and raiſed the ſiege. But in 1704 
it was again beſieged by the Ruſſians, and carried by aſ- 
fault; ſince which time it has been a part of the Ruſſian 
dominions, but with the full enjoyment of all its rights 
and privileges ; the Ruſſians only reſerving the right of 
appeal to the ſenate at Peterſburgh. 


SECT. XIV; 


4 Sketch of the Hiſtory of Russ14.—4 Deſcription of the 


Province of INGRIA: Its Situation, Extent, Rivers, 
and principal Places; with a particular Account of 


CronsTADT, PETERSBURGH, the neighbouring Palaces, 


and other Places moſt worthy of Notice, 


HE ray of light which Voltaire caſt on the an- 
cient hiſtory of Ruſſia, has lately yielded to the 
brighter beam of M. Le Clue. The latter writer, in his 
Hiſtoire Phyſique, Morale, Civile, et Politique de la Ruſſie, 
Ancienne et Mordene, publiſhed in 1783, traces the 
origin of the Ruſſians to a colony of the Huns, who 
ſettled on the Bory/thenes, where they built the town 
of Kioffs Theſe, however, do not appear to have had 
the aſcendancy among thoſe mixed people, who, towards 
the cloſe of the ninth century, became blended under 
the general denomination of 25 . 3 
About the middle of the tenth century, or, if M. Le Clue 
is right, much earlier, the Chriſtian religion began to 
ſpread in Ruſſia; and one of the Czars, named Wolodomir, 
according to this writer, married a ſiſter of a Greek em- 
peror, from which time the tenets of the Greek church 
have been the eſtabliſhed religion of the country. Five 
centuries elapſed after this event, during which Muſcovy 
was ſcarce heard of or known in Europe, as a conſider- 
able nation, 'The potent monarchs of the Tartars, 
particularly Fenghis Khan or T amerlane, over-ran the 
Ajiatic territories of that unwieldy empire, and ſtruck 
terror to its very centre. | 
John, or Ivan Baſilowitz, a prince, ſagacious, in- 
trepid, enterprizing, and ambitious, but blood-thirſty 
and tyrannical, having vanquiſhed and driven out the 
Tartarian invaders, reduced the power aſſumed by the 
hereditary governors of provinces, and eſtabliſhed his 
own authority on their ſubjugation. In 1486 he took 
the title of ſovereign of all the Ruſſias, and laid claim 


a 


to Livonia, on the plea that the knights held it as a fief 


from his predeceſſors, which led that order to throw 
themſelves for protection upon the Swedes and the 
Poles ; as has been obſerved in treating of that province. 
In the reign of John Baſilowitz IT, am Engliſh navi- 
gator, in attempting to explore a north-eaſt paſſage to 
China, arrived at Archangel, and eſtabliſhed a commercial 
intercourſe between the two countries; in conſequence 
of which the Czar, a few years after, ſent an embaſly 


to queen Mary long before any intercourſe was opened 


between Ruſſia and any other of the weſtern powers of 
* ; Do 

owards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, the 
Swedes, taking advantage of the diſtractions which pre- 
vailed in the Ry//ian empire, obtained poſſeſſion of the 
moſt valuable parts of Livonia and Efthonia ; and hoſti- 
lities were carried on between the two nations, with 
only one ſhort interval of peace, until the year 1616, 
| when the mediation of an Engliſb miniſter (Sir John 
Meyrick) brought about a treaty of peace, which was 
concluded in the village of Stolbotua. The ancient line 
of the Czars had been reſtored (1613) in the perſon of 
Michael Frodorotuitx, the ſovereign power having been 
held by uſurpers for eighteen years. So long as the 
Swedes maintained the aſcendancy over the Ruſſians, their 
I | | 
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principal view was directed to exclude that power from 


the poſſeſſion of any port on the Baltic; being well 
aware that the natural advantages which their rival poſ- 
ſeſſed, would, whenever that powerful empire ſhould avail 


itſelf of them, raiſe the commercial conſequence of Ruſſia 


on the ruin of that of Sweden. BE Obs En HAT ES: | 

Michael reigned thirty-three years, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Alexis, to whom he tranſmitted the empire 
greatly EC and improved by his conduct and 
abilities, anufactures, arts, and military diſcipline 
were introduced in this active reign; and altho' an un- 
ſucceſsful war was waged with we ge re Adolphus, king 
of Sweden, yet the boundaries of the empire were ex- 
tended, Theodore, or Fedor, his ſon, ſucceeded, on the 
death of his father in 1677; and after a beneficial reign 
which continued ſeven years, on his death-bed he no- 
minated his half-brother Peter, to the excluſion of his 
elder brother [wan or John, whoſe imbecil mind diſqua- 
lified him for the arduous taſk of government. Not- 
withſtanding this, the intrigues of their ſiſter Sophia, a 
reſtleſs and ambitious woman, ſtirred up civil commo- 
tions, which only ſubſided on the death of John, in 
1696, when Peter became ſole ſovereign of all the R 


frias, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the father and 
founder of the Ruſſian empire. 
| Sweden thoſe fine provinces which had been wreſted 


He recovered from 


from his anceſtors. Poſſeſſing a ſtrong mind in a robuſt 
body, a zeal to humanize and improve his ſubjeQs led 
him to viſit various parts of Europe; and in England he 
obtained a thorough knowledge of the whole art of 
ſhip building; to acquire which he ſubmitted to perform 
with his own hands, for a conſiderable time, all the 
laborious operations of a common workman. As a ge- 
neral, he grew great by his defeats; and at length com- 
pletely triumphed over his formidable rival Charles XII, 
of Sweden, at Pultowa, June 27th 1709; when 8,000 
Swedes were lain, and 16,000 made priſoners. For 
theſe ſucceſſes he ſtood much indebted to the counſels 
and heroiſm of his favourite miſtreſs Catharine, a native 
of Lithuania, of very mean birth; which, however, did 
not prevent Peter from expreſſing his gratitude in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, by taking her to wife, and cauſing the 
ceremony of her coronation to be performed with the 
utmoſt ſplendour and magnificence. On the death of 
his ſon Alexis, who died when under ſentence of death 
for high treaſon againſt his father, he procured a recog- 
nition of his wife Catharine, as his ſucceſſor, from the 
ſeveral ſtates of the empire. Peter died in 1725, aged 
fifty- five years; one of the moſt formidable ſovereigns 
of Europe, juſtly and univerſally diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of The Great.” In his reign, and merely by 
his ſtrenuous exertions, a Ruſſian fleet firſt rode on the 
Baltic. His unbounded power was employed in diſpelling 
the torpid inactivity of his ſubjects, and rouſing them to 
commercial purſuits ; to facilitate which, the imperial 
city of St. Peterſburgh aroſe. | I | 

“ The vaſt empire of Nuſſia, ſays the late learned 
and judicious Mr. Harris, extending far to the North 
both in Europe and Aſia, tis no wonder that, in ſuch a 
country, its inhabitants ſhould have remained fo long 
uncivilized. For culture of the finer arts, it is neceſſary: 
there ſhould be comfortable leiſure ;, but how could 
ſuch leiſure be found in a country where every one had 
enough to do to ſupport his family, and to reſiſt the 
rigour of an uncomfortable climate ? Beſides this, to 
make the finer arts flouriſh, there muſt be imagination; 
and imagination muſt be enlivened by the contemplation 
of pleaſing objects; and that contemplation muſt be 
performed in a manner eaſy to the contemplator. Now, 
who can contemplate with eaſe where the thermometer 
is often many degrees below the freezing point? Or 
what object can he find worth contemplating for thoſe 
many long months, when all the water is ice, and all 
the ; re covered with ſnow? If then the difficulties 


were ſo great, how great muſt have been the praiſe of 
thoſe princes and legiſlators, who dared attempt to 
poliſh mankind in ſo unpromiſing a region; and who 
have been able, by their perſeverance, in ſome degree 
to accompliſh it? "Thoſe: who, on this occaſion, beſtow - 
the higheſt praiſes on Peter the Great, praiſe him, with- 


refer 


an doubt, as he juſtly deſerves : but if they would 


the 


Czar dying of the ſmall pox in 1730, Anne, Ducheſs of 


on the throne of Poland, and actually procured the 


of the princeſs Anne of Mecklenbourg, the daughter of 


to wage with France and Spain, cauſed a prodigious de- 


was compelled to ſubmit to the regulations laid down by 
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the beginning of this work to him, and much more its 
completion, they are certainly under a miſtake.” Phi- 
lalagical Enquiries, page 560. | 

Catharine peaceably held the ſovereignty of Ruſſia 
until her death, which happened two years after her 
elevation. Peter II. grandſon of Peter the Great, being 
only twelve years of age, then became Czar. The 
reins of government, during this minority, were held 
by prince Menziteff, whom the firſt Peter had advanced 
to the higheſt offices in the ſtate, and who was no leſs 
the favourite of the Czarina Catharine, The young 


Courland, niece to Peter the Great, and daughter of 
Itvan, afcended the throne, which ſhe filled ten years. 
T his empreſs rendered herſelf very conſiderable by the 
deciſive turn which ſhe gave to the conteſts which aroſe 
in Europe; ſhe aſſiſted the emperor Charles VI. fruſtrated 
the ſchemes of the French miniſtry for placing Staniſlaus 


crown for his competitor Auguſtus, at the ſame time 
that ſhe triumphed over the 7 urks and Tartars, the na- 
tural enemies of Rufſia. 

Juan or John III. great nephew to Anne, became her 
ſucceſſor, when only two years of age; he was the ſon 


her eldeſt ſiſter, who had married prince Anthony Ulrie 
of Brunſwick Beveren. T his infant was depoſed by the 
general concurrence of all ranks in the empire; and the 
princeſs Elixabeth Petrowna, daughter to Peter the Great 
by the empreſs Catharine, was raiſed to the imperial 
dignity in December 1741. Her reign, which continued 
twenty years, was proſperous; and in the war which 
broke out on the continent in 1756, ſhe at length took 
a decided part in favour of the houſe of Auſtria; and 
was on the point of cruſhing the Pruſſian monarch, 
and poſſeſſing herſelf of his moſt valuable territories, 
when death ſuddenly ſnatched her away from her grow- 
ing greatneſs, on the 5th of January 1762. Her nephew 
Charles Pater Ulrie, duke of Ho//lein, grand duke of 
Ruſſia, now became Czar, by the title of Peter III. 
The friendſhip which this prince bore to the king of 
Pruſſia, ſaved that hero from his impending fate, and 
converted a formidable enemy into a beneficial auxiliary, 
An intemperate zeal, which led Peter to attempt cutting 
off the venerable beards of his clergy, and to aboliſh 
ſome eftabliſhed and favourite military faſhions, joined to 
an unbounded fondneſs for a miſtreſs, and a ſtrong an- 
tipathy to his wife and ſon, terminated his reign in a 
few months. The general odium which he had drawn 
upon himſelf united all orders of his ſubjects againſt 
him ; he was ſeized and depoſed, and his wife raiſed to 
the imperial dignity, by the title of Catharine II. June 
28th 1762. The captive prince ſoon after died, in a 
manner, as is generally ſuppoſed, very ſimilar to that of 
our Edward Il. Some letters written by the king of 
Pruſſia to this weak prince, found after his deceaſe, 
which ſtrongly recommended to him a change of con- 
duQ, and particularly pleaded in behalf of his repudiated 
conſort, fixed that princeſs in the intereſts of Frederick. 
The war which broke out in 1769, between Ru//ia 
and the Porte, has been already related in the Hiſtory 
of the Ottoman Empire (page 23) and ſhall therefore be 
paſſed over here. The edyantages which Ruſſia de- 
rived from the peace, which was figned on the 21ſt of 
Fuly 1774, were as ſolid as the events of the war were 
glorious. 32 ö 
The occurrences in Europe, ſince that time, have 
uniformly contributed to raiſe the conſequence and 
power of Ruſſia. When the fatal conteſt with her 
American colonies deprived Great Britain of the uſual 
ſupply of naval ftores from the weſtern world, the ports 
of Ruſſia were reſorted to for hemp, timber, and iron. 
The maritime war which ſhe was ſoon after compelled 


mand for thoſe articles of commerce; and the politic 
Catharine took care to ayail herſelf to the utmoſt of thoſe 
favourable circumſtances. The eſſential ſervices which 
England had rendered to Ruſſia, in forming its marine, 
were not regarded, when intereſt interdicted a return of 

offices. The indignant ſpirit of Great Britain 


an armed neutrality, in matters of commerce, where ſhe 
had hitherto dictated the law, and on an element of 
which ſhe had claimed the ſovereignty. Hereby Ruſſia, 
Sweden, and Denmark were leagued to maintain the 
honour of their reſpective flags; to defend their ſhips, 
and protect them from being ſearched whilſt freighted 
with naval ſtores, to whateyer port they might be bound; 
and hence the arſenals of France and Spain were amply 
ſupplied with every requiſite for the preſervation and in- 
creaſe of their navies; and the local advantages which 
this iſland poſſeſſes, and which had enabled her in former 
wars greatly to diftreſs her enemies in theſe points, were 
rendered unavailing. The States General of the United 
Provinces were admitted parties to this treaty, in Ja- 
nuary 1781. | 3 
The munificence of the empreſs to men of ſcience, 
has drawn to her court many eminent profeſſors of the 
liberal arts, among whom Profeſſor Euler, from Berlin, 
has received ſignal marks of her favour. She invited 
the great D' Alembert to Ruſſia, in 1762, to ſuperintend the 
education of her only ſon, the grand duke, then eight 
years of age; but that philoſopher declined the honour, 
although the ſolicitation was reiterated by a cogent 
letter, under the empreſs's own hand. | 
A new code of laws has ſince been formed for the 
Ruſſian empire, under the auſpices of this imperial pro- 
digy, by which the tediouſneſs, perplexity, and inde- 
ciſion of the Rufſian juriſprudence is done away, and 
the country is relieved from the diſgrace and oppreſſion 
conſequent on legal chicane; nor is the criminal law leſs 
reformed than the civil. A copy of this ſtatute- book 
having been preſented to the king of Pruſſia, that mo- 
narch wrote a letter to the empreſs, in which he ex- 
preſſes himſelf in the following manner: *I have read 
with admiration your work. The ancient Greets, who 
were admirers of all merit, but aſſigned the firſt ſeat 
of glory to legiſlators, would have placed your imperial 
majeſty between Solon and Lycurgus.” 
he empreſs, ſoon after the peace with the Turks, 
aboliſhed various taxes, ſome of which had been impoſed 
during the war, and others which had been of longer 
ſtanding. Such inviting proſpects have been held out 
to foreigners, and ſuch a general ſyſtem of toleration 
has been adopted, as have proved a fruitful ſource of po- 
pulation. to the Ruſſian empire. It is computed that 
twelve foreign colonies have ſettled on the Wolga: the 
families of which they are compoſed have been eſti- 
mated to amount to upwards of 6,000, profeſling dif- 
ferent religions, and under the influence of various 
cuſtoms and manners. | | 125 
In the year 1772 the Empreſs purchaſed a diamond 
which weighed 779 carats, being exceeded in ſize and 
weight only by one in the poſſeſſion of the queen of 
Portugal; the diamond purchaſed by Lei. XIV. atithe 
price of . 130,000, known by the name of Pit's 
diamond, not being one quarter part ſo ponderous. The 
price paid for this jewel was C. 100,000. ſterling, and 
an annuity to the Greet merchant, who owned it, of 
400,000 rubles, or near C. 1,000 ſterling. The gran- 
deur of the court of Ruſſia has lately received a conſi- 
derable addition by the noble collection of pictures, 
which for ſome years graced the magnificent ſeat of 
Houghton, in Nerfolk ; and were collected by Sir Robert 
Walpole : theſe were purchaſed by the empreſs, for 
L. 40, ooo. 5 
It is remarked by Hume, that © trade was never 
eſteemed an affair of ſtate till the laſt century, and 
there ſcarcely is any ancient writer on politics who has 
made mention of it, tho” it has now engaged the chief 
attention as well of miniſters of ſtate as of ſpeculative 
reaſoners.” The commercial conſequence to which 
France has riſen, ſerves to diſprove the maxim, which 
has long been admitted as juſt, that commerce can only 
fix its ſeat in free governments; and the endeavours uſed 
by the empreſs of Ruſſia to diffuſe a commercial ſpirit 
among her people, will fully confute ſuch a ſentiment. 
By a new commercial treaty with the court of Portugal, 
the empreſs ſeems deſirous of procuring. for her ſubjects 
a participation of the Levant and Turk trade, By 
her ſettlements on the weſtern ceaſt of America, and 
acquiſitions in 4/ja, ſhe has opened new * 
Pe 0 


. 


of commerce, from which ſhe is already deriving great 


advantages. For the purp8ſe of opening extenſive com- 
mercial intercourſe, count F/ainmwich, with a ſquadron 
under his command, proceeded down the Volga, and, 
entering the Caſpian Sea at Aſlracan, navigated that 
vaſt lake, and laid the foundation for a beneficial inter- 
courſe with Per/ia and India. The count returned by 
the ſame route in January 1783, bringing with him 
ambaſſadors from ſeveral princes bordering on the Ca. 
jan Sea, who came to form alliances with her impe- 
rial _—_— Such are the boundleſs proſpects of Ca- 
tharine II 5 
The annual revenues of the Ruſſian empire amount 
to 17,130,618 rubles, and the annual expences, includ- 
ing penſions, preſents, &c, to 14,208,557 rubles, or 
about three millions and an half ſterling, which amounts 
to about one half of the peace eſtabliſhment of 
Great Britain, before the breaking out of her fatal con- 
teſt with her colonies. It is very remarkable, that the 
Ruſſian empire has been en by five women almoſt 
ſucceſſively; namely, Catharine, widow of Peter the 
Great; Ann, niece of that monarch; the Ducheſs of 
Brunſwick Courland, under the ſhort reign of her unhappy 
ſon, prince Ivan; Elixabeih, daughter of Czar Peter the 


Great; and the preſent empreſs Catharine II. It requires 


not the ſpirit of prophecy to foretel, that the laſt will 
raiſe it to an amazing degree of conſequence among the 
European powers ; and the potent empire of the Tarte, 
which has been ſeverely ſhaken, now ſeems deſtined to 
fall by a woman. . | 

In Auguſt 177 35 the grand duke of Ruſſia, being then 
nineteen years of age, married the princeſs Wilbelmina 
of Darm/ladt, who was baptiſed into the Greet church, 
by the name of Petrowna Alexienna. That princeſs 
dying without iſſue in March 1776, in October follow- 
ing, the grand duke wedded the princeſs Virtemberg 
Stutgard, of the royal family of Pruſſia, who on that 
occaſion was likewiſe folemnly baptiſed into the Greek 
church, and received the name of Maria Feſderowna. 
This princeſs has borne him two ſons, Alexander and 
Conſtantine. 4 
The province of InGR1A, called by the Ruſfians In- 


germanland, is ſituated between the gulph of Finland, 


Carelia, and Rufſia properly ſo called, and extends in 
Jengtha hundred and eighty miles, and in breadth almoſt 
as much. The country is fertile, producing both corn 
and paſture, and abounds in all kinds of game, particu- 
larly elks, | 
he principal rivers of Ingria, are the Luga, the Si/ta, 

the Cowaſſa, and the Neva. This laſt has its ſource on 
the lake of Ladoga, and is a broad, rapid, and naviga- 
ble river. It runs through Peterſburgh, where it divides 
itſelf into ſeveral branches, particularly into the Great 
and Little Neva, and the Newa; and, after a courſe of 
forty Engliſh miles, diſcharges itſelf into the gulph of 
Finland. © : 

While the Swedes were in poſſeſſion of Ingria, Luther- 
aniſm was the only religion profeſſed in the country : 
but at preſent great numbers of the Ruſſians, who are of 
the Greek church, are mixed with the old inhabitants. 

In the year 1702, this province was recovered by the 
Ruſſians, who had been maſters of it once before, ſo early 
as the thirteenth century, but had been obliged to give it. 
up to Sweden, It was confirmed to Ruſſia, with their 
other conqueſts, by the treaties of Ny/adt and Abo. In- 
ria at preſent conſtitutes the government of Peterſburgh, 
and has the following remarkable places : | 


\ CRonsTADT, a good town, and excellent fortifica- | 


tion, ſeated on the iſſand of Retuſari, which is about ſix 
miles in length, and two in breadth. This iſland lies 
in the gulph of Finland, about eight leagues by water 
from Peterſburgh, and near two leagues from. the coaſt 
of Ingria. The town was built by Peter the Great; 
whoſe palace, which is built of ſtone, is now unin- 
habited, and, together with other handſome ſtone build- 
ings, which make a grand appearance on the fide next 
to Ingria, is fallen to decay. The other buildings are 
but mean. SIO 


| Cronfladt has three harbours, all of which are large, 


ſaſe, and commodious; that for merchant-men lies to wy which - kinds of mi 
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of Menſbanze, ſeated on the N | | 
maſter of this country, its commodious ſituation for the 
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the weſtward, and is very convenient; but that for 
ſhips of war, in which the greateſt part of the Ryfſian 
fleet is laid up, is towards the eaſt, . 

This place Peter the Great intended to fit up for re- 
pairing his large men of war, by cutting a ſtone canal of 
an extraordinary breadth and depth, with ſeveral docks 
in it : but this great work was not completed till the 
reign of the late empreſs. The canal alone is two werſts 
and fifty fathoms in length, and from the outward ſluice of 
the dock to the ſea is four hundred and ſeventeen Exgliſb 
fathoms. The water in it is raiſed to the depth of twenty- 
four feet, by means of the two large ſluices. The canal, 
when full, is a hundred feet on the ſurface of the water, 
and at the bottom from fifty-four to ſixty- ſeven, in 
breadth: the outward and inward walls of the canal, 
and the mole, are hewn out of the ſolid rock. At the 
end of the canal is a deep baſon lined with ſtone, which 
interſects the former at right angles, and is deſigned for 
a reſervoir to the water of the canal, when the docks 
are to be cleared of it. At the firſt opening of the canal 
in the year 1752, it received the name of Peter the Fir/t 
and the Great : and at its mouth were erected two pyra- 
mids. This great and uſeful work has not its equal in 


any part of the known world. | 
The caſtle of Cron/þlo/5 is built on a ſand-bank in the 


ſea, at the diſtance of a cannon- ſhot from the harbour of 


Cronſtadt, towards Ingria, and was erected by Peter the 
Great, for the defence of his conqueſts; and ſuch im- 
provements haye been ſince added, that it may juſtiy be 
eſteemed the bulwark of Peterſburgh. All the ſhips that 
ſail to Peterſburgh are obliged to paſs between this 
2 and Cron/tadt, within teach of the cannon on both 
ides. | 

Directly oppoſite to Cron/ladt, near the gulph of Fin- 
land, is the fine palace of Oranienbaum, built by prince 
Menzſbiloto; and nothing can be more delightful than 
the gardens adjoining to this ſeat, _ | 

Peterhof is an imperial ſeat on the coaſt of Ingria, 
where the late empreſs uſually ſpent the ſummer ſeaſon. 
From the time of Peter the Great, no expence has been 
ſpared in adding to the fine ſituation of this place all the 
embelliſhments of art. The houſe indeed is far from 
being regular; but whoever views the elegance of the 
gardens, which are adorned with fountains that throw up 
vaſt columns of water to an extraordinary height, with 
the grottos, double caſcades, pleaſant groves, and many 
other ornaments, will not think them much inferior to 
thoſe of Verſailles, which they excel in the ſweetneſs of 
the water. The palace ſtands on a hill about ſixty feet 
high, and on one fide has a moſt extenſive proſpect di- 
verſified with noble objects, as the city of Peterſburgh, 
Cronſtadt, and the gulph of Finland. Among the ſum» 
mer-houſes belonging to this palace is one diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Men Plaiſir, or, My Delight, and is par- 
ticularly remarkable for its curious paintings, 

At no great diſtance is Strelenhoff, or Strelna-Muſa, an 
imperial palace built in the water. It was erected by 
Peter the Great, who employed many thouſand men in 
this work; for he intended to make it a ſuperb palace, 
and to form a garden with a labyrinth and other embel- 
liſhments ; but his plan has never been completed. 

Catharinehoff, Annenhoeff, and Elizabethboff, are im- 
perial - palaces, or pleaſure-houſes, on the river Neva. 

he former was the favourite reſidence of the empreſs 
Catharine, and properly conſiſts of two edifices, It ſtands 
in a wood, on one fide of the fineſt ſpots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peterſburgh ; but, from its low ſituation; 
is expoſed to frequent inundationss _ 

We ſtall now give a particular deſcription of PETERs- 
BURGH, one of the capitals of the Ruſſian empire. The 


beginning and increaſe of this great city were very ex- 


traofdinary ; for, till the year 1703, the only buildings 
on the ſpot where it ſtands were two ſmall fiſhing-huts. 
But Peter the Great having in ** year taken the town - 

eva, and made himſelf 


Baltic trade made him reſolve to build a town and fortreſs 
here, and he immediately began to put his project in 
execution... --. : 5 | 
It was indeed firſt Shang only for a place of arms, 
itary ſtores might be conveni- 
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too near the frontiers of Sweden, 


ently brought from the interior parts of the empire, by [ 


which means the war with Sweden might be carried on 
with more vigor and diſpatch. Hence the public edi- 
fices and private houſes were built only with timber, and 
neither the dock nor the town had any other fortifications 
than a mean rampart of earth, nor were the ſtreets paved. 
But the victory at Pultowa, in 1709, and the conqueſt 
of Livonia, inſpired Peter with the hopes of being able 
to preſerve his conqueſt, and to render Peterſburgh the 
capital of his empire. His fondneſs for maritime affairs, 
a deſire of perpetuating his name, by having it called by 
that of St. Peter, and his averfion to Moſcow, where, in 
his younger years, he had received much ill treatment, 
were the chief motives. that induced him to lay the 
foundation of a new city, that was to become the capital 
of his dominions. L | 

In 1714 he removed the council to Peter/burgh, and 
noble edifices were erected in a ſtraight line for the pub- 
lic offices, which, in 1718, were alſo removed thither. 
The principal families of Ruſſia were likewiſe ordered to 
reſide there, and build houſes according to their abilities. 
But this occaſioned ſome irregularity in the buildings ; 
for the nobility and burghers had been directed to build 
their houſes on the iſland of Peterſburgh, and many pub- 
lic and private ſtructures were accordingly erected there; 
but, in 172x, the emperor determined that the whole 
town ſhould ſtand on the iſland of Vaſii. The ſtreets 
were marked out, canals were dug, the iſland was forti- 
fied with fifty-ſeven baſtions, and the nobility were to 
begin their houſes a ſecond time : but the death of the 
emperor put a ſtop to the execution of his plan; and the 
ſtone buildings that had been erected went to ruin. 

The Raſſian nobility were naturally averſe to ſettle in 
Pterſburgh, as they could neither live there ſo cheap, nor 
ſo commodiouſly as at Moſcow. The country about 
Peterſburgh is not very fertile, fo that proviſions are 
brought thither from a great diſtance, and muſt be paid 


for in ready money ; which was no ſmall grievance to 


the nobility, who chiefly ſubſiſted on the produce of 
their eſtates, but ſeldom abounded in caſh. Beſides, 
Moſcow ſeemed much fitter for being the imperial ſeat, 
as it is in the centre of the empire, from whence juſtice 
might be more eafily adminiſtered, and the national re- 
venue be received and diſburſed with more convenience 
and diſpatch; whereas Peterſburgh ſeemed to them to lie 
However, this city in 
the time of Peter I. became large and ſplendid, and 
under his ſucceſſors, received additional improvements, 
fo that it is now ranked among the largeſt and moſt 
elegant cities in Europe. ; | 
the ſummer of 1777, the king of Sweden viſited the 
court of Peterſburgh ; and in 1780 the emperor of Ger- 
many attended the grand duke and ducheſs to Mchilow, 
in Poland, the empreſs there met her royal viſitant, and 
accompanied him to Peterſburgh, where he was treated 
with the utmoſt magnificence. 
Peterſburgh is partly ſeated on the continent of Ingria 
and Finland, among thick woods, and partly on ſeveral 
ſmall iſlands formed by the branches of the Neva, in the 
fifty-niath degree fifty-ſeven minutes north latitude, and 
in the thirty. Art degree of eaſt longitude from London. 
The low and marſhy ſoil on which it ſtands has been 
conſiderably raiſed with trunks of trees, earth, and ſtone. 
However, its fituation is pleaſant, and the air ſalubrious. 
The city is about fix Engliſb miles in length, and as 
many in breadth, and has neither a wall nor gates. 

The river Neva is about eight hundred paces broad 
near Peterſburgh; but has not every where, a proportion- 
able depth of water, ſo that large merchant-ſhips are 
cleared at Cronſladt, and the men of war built at Peter/- 
burgb are alſo conveyed thither by means of certain ma- 
chines called camels. Beſides the Neva, the rivers Fon- 
tanca and Moica contribute to form the iſlands on which 
the city ſtands, which is alſo watered by ſeveral canals ; 
for in this reſpect Peter took his model from Amfer- 
dam. There is but one bridge over the Neva, which 
is conſtructed with Jarge flat-bottomed-boats, and joins 
the dock-yard to Baſil: Oftrow, or Baſil's iſland. Theſe 


are laid acroſs the river in ſpring, ſo as to form a ſafe and 
convenient paſſage ; but they are always removed in 
he only communis ' 
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cation between the other iſlands is either by boats or 
barks, which croſs the water at ſtated times; but bridges 
are built over the Mica and Fontanca, and likewiſe over 
the canals. | 

In the year 1724, the cuſtoms at Peterſburgh pro- 
duced only 10,335 rubles; the year following they were 
doubled; in two years after they amounted to 84,695 
rubles: in 1728, they exceeded 100,000. In $741, 
from particular events, they fell to 11,000; but in 1752, 
they produced 203,734; two years after they amounted 
to 768,058. In 1757, the cuſtoms brought in 1, 000, 713 
rubles; ſince which time the Ruſſian commerce has been 
doubled, and the cuſtoms of the port of Peterſburgb at 
this time amount to one fourth part of thoſe of London. 

A French writer, in 1778, computed the population of 
Peterſburgh at that time to be 350,000, or nearly on a 
par with Amſterdam, and 50, ooo ſhort of Moſcow ; but 
this number is rapidly increaſing. There are about 
twenty Ruſſian churches in the city, beſides four Lu- 
theran churches for the Germans, and ſeveral Calvi- 
ni/tical for the Swedes, Fins, Germans, and French pro- 
teſtants; and likewiſe other places of worſhip for the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and Roman catholics. | 

Peter Purgh Iſland is formed by the Great and Little 
Neva and the Newka. It contains a fort of an hexa- 
gonal form, and built of ſtone, according to the modern 
improvements in fortification, It is planted with a great 
number of cannon, and additional works are continually 
making to it, which are all vaulted. In the middle of it 
ſtands an elegant church, where the remains of Peter the 
Great, his conſort Catharine, and ſeveral other perſons 
of the royal family, are depoſited in magnificent mau- 
ſoleums. In the high beautiful tower belonging to this 
church, which is covered with gilt copper, hangs a 
fine ſet of bells, with chimes, made in Holland, that 
always play at twelve o'clock. As this fort ſtands in 
the centre of the city, it is not only a defence but a very 
great ornament to it. It alſo ſerves for a ſecure priſon, 
and on any 8 might prove a convenient aſylum 
to the ſovereign. On ſtate holidays the baſtions and 
curtains of this fort are finely illuminated with lamps. 
This iſland is above two leagues in circumference, and 
is extremely well peopled; but moſt of the houſes are 
mean buildings. There is ſtill to be ſeen on this iſland 
the ſmall wooden houſe which Peter the Great ordered 
to be built, and lived in, the firſt time he arrived on the 
ſpot on which this city ſtands; and, that it may remain 
as a laſting monument of that circumſtance, it is kept in 
repair, and incloſed with a tone wall. $5 

From the ifland of Peterſburgh, you croſs the Little 
Neva, and come to the iſland of Maſili, or Baſi/'s iſland, 
which is the largeſt of them all. It lies towards Cron- 
Aadt, and is ſurrounded by the Great and Little Neva: 
The greateſt part of it is covered with woods, and the 
reſt with buildings, it having twelve broad ſtreets of an 
uncommon length, running in a direct line, and inter- 
ſected at right angles by fx croſs ſtreets ; but. they are 
not paved. The viſtas from theſe ſtreets are very broad 
and beautiful at both extremities, the largeſt extending 
the whole length of the iſland, as far as the Galley Har- 
bour. Oppoſite to Peterſburgh Iſland, and adjoining to 
the hemp warehouſe, are the exchange, the cuſtom-houſe, 
the pack-houſe, and the quay where the merchant-ſhips 
unload. Contiguous to theſe are ſeveral large ſtone 
buildings belonging to the imperial academy of ſciences, 
founded in 1724 by Peter the Great.. 1 

This academy is divided into two claſſes, the firſt con- 
ſtituting the academy properly ſo called, and the ſecond 
the univerſity, The members of the former are employ- 
ed only in finding out new inventions, or improving the 
diſcoveries of others, and are under no obligation to in- 
ſtruct youth, unleſs particular pupils are recommended to- 
them, or they do it voluntarily for their own advan- 
tage, The univerſity has its particular profeſſors, who 
read lectures in the ſciences, both in the Latin and 
Ruſſian languages, Difference of religion does not diſ- 
qualify a perſon from being a profeſſor ; but they are 


enjoined not to inculcate to their pupils any thing con- 


trary to the doctrines of the Greek church, In the build- 


ings which belong to the academy are the imperial library ;. 


autumn, before the froſt begins, 


a muſeum, containing natural and artificial N 
the 
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the printing-houſe ; the bookſeller's-ſhop ; and apart- 
ments for binding, Gn RI 14 painting, engraving, 
and the room where mathematical inſtruments are made. 
Among theſe laſt curioſities is the famous copper globe 
of Gottorp, which ſtood on a tower of the academy, and 
was almoſt deſtroyed by fire when that tower was burnt 
in 1747 3 but has been repaired at a great expence, and 
with admirable ſkill. You aſcend a few ſteps, and enter 
into the globe through a ſmall door : within ſtands a 
table with benches round it, on which twelve perſons 
may conveniently fit, The inſide contains the celeſtial 

lobe, and the outſide the terreſtrial; its diameter is 
eleven feet, and it at preſent ſtands in a ſtone edifice by 
itſelf. \ 

The Admiralty [land is the moſt magnificent part of 
the city : here is the victualling-office ; the galley dock, 
in which all the gallies are built; and vaſt ſtore-houſes 
for ſhip-building. Here are likewiſe a great number of 
handſome ſtone houſes and elegant palaces extending 
along the river ſide. The Engliſh factory have their 
place of worſhip in this part, and behind it is New ol- 
land, with the rope-walk. The Admira/ty, or dock- 
yard, is fortified with a wall and five baſtions, planted 
with many guns; and all ſhips that enter the harbour 
ſalute it. The top of the tower belonging to the Adm:- 
ralty is gilt in the ſame manner as that of the great 
church in the caſtle, | 

The imperial winter palace, near this place, is a 
large ſquare building three ſtories high; but the ar- 
chitecture is not extraordinary. Behind it, in a ſpa- 
cious area, ſtands a noble equeſtrian ſtatue of Peter 
the Ereat, of braſs gilt, erected not many years after 
his deceaſe. Adjoining to this, along the banks of 
the Neva, are ſeveral other palaces, among which is 
the old imperial winter palace ; ſeveral elegant ſtone 
buildings; the new play-houſe, which is built of timber ; 
and a delightful imperial ſummer palace, which is all of 
wood, and, being only one ſtory high, reſembles a plea- 
ſure-houſe. Behind it are ſeveral Kone buildings for the 
officers belonging to the court. It has a fine orangery, 
and a large beautiful garden, moſt admirably adorned with 
a grotto, fountains, and other water-works, with a great 
number of valuable marble and alabaſter ſtatues brought 
from Italy; but all of them are not executed with equal 
ſkill. This garden is famous for a fine grove of oaks, 
that has not its equal in all the Ruſſian empire. 
The nobleſt production of art which this city can 
boaſt, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Peter the Great, which 
was opened for public inſpection on the 1 2th of Augu/? 
1782. It is executed by MH. Falconnette, a native of 
France, but for many years a reſident at Peterſburgh. 
The Emperor is repreſented aſcending a rock of prodi- 
gious ſize, in which exertion the horſe ſeems to labour, 
and nearly to have reached its ſummit. The figure of 
the Czar is admirably expreflive of ſpirit, thoughtfulneſs, 
and dignity ; his left hand holds the bridle, and his 
right is extended in the attitude of ſuperiority and com- 
mand. His eyes are directed to a diſtant object, deſigned 
to be the citadel. The two figures of the man and 
horſe, which are caſt in braſs, are thirty feet high, the 
rock on which they are placed is cut out of one block 
of granite, weighing not leſs than three hundred tons, 
and, what greatly adds to this ſtupendous work, it was 
brought for ſome miles through a moraſs. Under the 
figure, on the rock, is this inſcription, 

Petro Primo, Catharina Secunda poſuit, 1782. 

The ſtreets that lie behind the Admiralty, and behind 
the imperial ſummer palace, are very grand and magni- 


ficent ; but thoſe are equalled, if not excelled, by Great 
and Little Million-freet, which are embelliſhed with the 


moſt ſuperb buildings. In this part alſo lie the church 


of the Swediſh Fins; the German Lutheran church, de- 
dicated to St. Peter, which is an elegant ſtructure ; the 
menagery ; the park; and the elephant-yard, where ſe- 
veral of thoſe animals are kept. | 
The Muſeovite ſide, which is properly the City, is on 
the continent, and part of it very well built. In this 
quarter are the private dock; the court victualling- office; 
a foundery on the Neva, in which are caſt a great number 

of mortars and cannon ; the fire-work elaboratory ; the 
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aqueduct, which ſupplies the fountains in the Emperor's 
garden ; the German Lutheran church, dedicated to St. 
Anne; three Ruſſian churches; the barracks for the 
horſe-guards, with the ſtables for their horſes ; a ſtruc- 
ture called the Pleaſant-houſe ; the Italian garden; the 
Moſcovite Iemſka; and the convent of St. Alexander 
Newſkt:, built in honour of that pious prince, in the form 
of an eagle, but not yet completed: it contains about 
two hundred apartments, In the middle of the building 
ſtands a very large and beautiful church, which repreſents 
the eagle's body, the two towers its neck and head, the 
ſpire the imperial crown, and two ſmall churches on each 
ſide the two wings. In this convent are ſaid to be depo- 
ſited the remains of that ſaint; for which the empreſs 
Elizabeth cauſed a ſilver ſhrine to be made, which is 
fixed on a ſuperb monument, covered with ſilver plates of 
a conſiderable thickneſs. | 
Mr. Hamway obſerves, that, with reſpect to the 
modern palaces and other buildings; an Talian architect 
having ſettled in Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the difference 
of climate, the taſte of Italy is adopted; and though the 
ſeyerity of the cold is ſo great in winter, they abound - 
much more in windows than our houſes. | | 
There is a great variety of curious manufactures in this 
city, as that of man gold and ſilver works, 
tapeſtry, &c. Its extenſive commerce alſo renders Pe- 
terſburgh of great importance; for a multitude of ſhips 
from all the maritime countries in Europe frequent this 
port, as the mart for buying all Ruſſian commodities z 
and find a vent for all the goods they import, and for 
which there is a demand in Ruſſia. | | 
Peterſburgh has ſuffered much by fires; and, tho' a 
learned Swede has ſhewn it to be highly probable that 
the Baltic gradually recedes from its ſhores, yet an in- 
undation in 1771 did great damage to this city, and to 
other places ſituated near the gulf of Finland. In Fune 
1761 vaſt quantities of flax, hemp, oil, and other mer- 
Eating were conſumed by fire ; and in May 1771 five 
dreadful fires broke out in different parts of the city on 
the ſame day. The firſt happened accidentally, but the 
others are ſuppoſed to have been cauſed by incendiaries. 
Eleven hundred houſes, the greateſt number of which 
were of wood, are ſuppoſed to have been deſtroyed. | 
The morals of the people, as in all large cities, are 
much depraved ; and the ſuſpicious vigilance of the Ruſ- 
fian government renders it neceſſary for a ſtranger to be 
very circumſpec in his words and behaviour. Foreign- 
ers, however, enjoy all poſſible liberty of conſcience, 
while they take care to ſay nothing againſt the Greek 
religion. | | 
When a perſon intends to ſet out from the city's in or- 
der to travel into the country, he muſt be furniſhed with 
a paſs, and advertiſe his name and intention of travellin 
in the news- papers. No ſooner is the winter ſet in, tha 
near three thouſand Ruſſians repair with their ſledges to 
Peterſburgh, where they ſtand in every ſtreet ; and this 
method of carriage is ſo cheap and convenient, that few 
go on foot even about the town. A ledge and a horſe may 
be hired for the value of about five-pence ſterling an hour, 
and within that time the horſe will go about ſeven or eight 
Engliſh miles, It'is ſufficient for a ſtranger to know the 
place or. houſe to which he would go, and to underſtand 
three or four Ruſſian words. Moſt houſe-keepers have 
their own ledges and horſes, and perſons of diſtinction 
have alſo their poſtillions. In ſummer-time, thoſe who 


are not inclined to go on foot in this extenſive city, muſt 


either make uſe of their dwn carriage, or hire boats. 
About thirty werſts from Peterſburgh, is SARSKOE- 
SELo, a pleaſant imperial palace, with a park and garden. 
In the hermitage is a table which way be raiſed up by 
ſcrews into the apartment above, and let down again at 
pleaſure. f zo 
Beſides the fortifications already mentioned in this pro- 
vince, there is the ſtrong fort of SCHLUSSELBURG, which 


| ſtands on a ſmall iſland in the midſt of the Neva, where 


it runs out of the lake of Ladoga. It was formerly called 
Oreſbec, from the form of the iſland, which reſembles a 
nut ; but Peter the Great having made himſelf maſter of 
it in 1702, changed its name to Schluſſelburg, or Key- 
town, that monarch eſteeming it the key of his conqueſt. 


Its walls, which are two fathoms and a half rica. _ 
uilt 
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built in the old manner; and in one angle of the fort is 
a ſmall ſtrong caſtle. The Ruſſians have improved this 
fort both within and without, and added new works to 
it; it has undergone many ſieges; and when Peter I. 
took it, in 1702, he ordered two medals to be ſtruck in 
commemoration of his ſucceſs: 


$0 CT. . 
Of the late Acquiſition of CARELIA, er the Government of 


W1BURG 3 with a conciſe Account of the principal Places 
it contains. | 


ITHIN the province of Carelia, or the govern- 
ment of J/iburg, is part of the great duchy of 
Finland, which the Swedes ceded to Ruffia, and contains 
three diſtrits, Finlandiſb Carelia, Kexbolm, and Savolax. 
Carelia has frequently proved the ſource of contention 
between Ruffia and Sweden: In 1293 it fell under the 
Swediſh dominion; but in 1338 part of it was yielded up 
to Ru By the peace of Ny/adt, concluded in 1721, 
a ſtill greater part was reſigned to the Ruſſians, the 
weſtern part alone being left in the poſſeſſion of the 
Swedes. Aﬀterwards Sweden was obliged to give up, by 
the treaty of Abo, the fort of Fredericſham and Wilman- 
Arand, with part of the pariſh of Fythis, ſituated on the 
other ſide of the eaſtern branch of the river Kymmene. 
In this part of Carelia are the following places : 
W1BURG, a biſhop's ſee, once the capital of Carelia, 


when it was the bulwark of Sweden againſt Ruſſia, is 
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ſituated on the gulph of Finland, has a convenient har- 
bour, and carries on a conſiderable trade, Peter the 
Great having taken this town by capitulation, in the 
year 1710, improved its fortifications, which have ever 
ſince been kept in ſuch good condition, that J/iburg 
may now be conſidered as the bulwark of Rufſia againſt 
Sweden. 

WILMANSTRAND, ſeated on the lake Saima, is prin- 


| cipally remarkable for an obſtinate battle fought near it, 


on the 23d of Auguft, 1741, between three thouſand 
Swedes and ſixteen thouſand Ruſſians ; but the former 
were at laſt obliged to yield to tuperiority of numbers, 
The Ruſſians, after they had gained the victory, burnt 
Wilmanftrand, which was before fortified with a wall and 
moat ; but they have ſince cauſed it to be rebuilt. 

FREDERICSHAM, ſituated on the gulph of Finland, 
in the laſt war between the Ru//ians and Swedes was 
burnt to the ground, and ceded to the latter; afterwards 
it was rebuilt, and the limits between Sweden and Ruſſian 
Carelia were fixed near this place. 

The diſtrict of KExholu is very extenſive ; but is 
chiefly covered with rocks and lakes. It has been fre- 
quently contended for by the Ruſſians and Swedes ; and 
was reſtored to the former by the treaty of Ny/fadt. The 
moſt remarkable place in it is KExHoLmM, a ſtrong 
town, ſituated on-two ſmall iſlands at the influx of the 
river Woxen into the lake of Ladoga. 

In that ſmall diſtrict, which is a part of Savolax that 
was yielded up to Ruſſia by the treaty of Abo in 1743, is 
only the town of Nylod, ſituated on the Samian lake, and 
the country nine miles round it. 


— 
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P. III. 


Of POLAND, LITHUANIA, POLISH PRUSSIA, and COURLAND. 


SECT. I. 


Of POLAND In general. 


Is Nias, Situation, Extent, Climate, Lakes, Rivers, Soil, 
Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals. 


HE limited kingdom, or, as it is alſo termed, the 
| Republic of Poland, is called by the natives Pola. 
heſe names are deduced from the word Pole, or Polin, 

which in the Sclavenic tongue ſignifies a country proper 
for hunting ; the whole kingdom being compoſed of vaſt 
plains, intermixed with a few hills, and anciently of fo- 
$657 afforded ſhelter for an infinite number of wild 
bea : : 

In its largeſt extent it is bounded on the eaſt by Ruſſia 
and Little Tartary; on the ſouth by Moldavia, Tranjyl- 
vania, and Hungary; on the weſt by Sil:fa, Branden- 
burg, and Pomerania; and on the north by Ruſſia, Li- 
vonia, Courland, and the Baltic; extending from forty- 
ſeven degrees forty minutes to fifty - ſix degrees thirty 
minutes north Jatitude, and between ſixteen and thirty- 
four de eaſt longitude from London. It extends 
ſeven hundred miles in length, and about ſix hundred in 
breadth, | | 

The air is pretty cold in winter, but very healthy. On 
the Carpathian mountains, -which ſeparate Poland from 
Hungary, the air is fo very cold, that it frequently ſnows 
there in the midſt of ſummer ; and in ſome parts of them 
the ſnow never melts. 

In Great Poland are ſeveral lakes, ſome of which a- 
bound in fiſh: the moſt remarkable of theſe is the lake 
of Gopler, or Gopto, which is near twenty miles in length, 
and two miles and a half in breadth. | 

Among the Poliſh rivers, the following are the moſt 
remarkable: 1. The Duna, called by the Poles the 
Culo, which has its ſource in Ruffa, and after running 


2. The Memel, in Poliſh Niemen, which riſes in the pa- 
latinate of Novogrodec, and running through Lithuania 
and Pruſſia, enters the Baltic. 3. The Weiſel or Viſtula, 
in Poliſh the I iſſa, riſes among the Carpathian moun- 
tains, runs. through Poland, and after receiving ſeveral 
other ſtreams, diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic. 4. The 
Nigſter, which riſes in a lake among the Carpathian 
mountains, and dividing Poland from Moldavia, falls into 
the Black Sza, 5. The Nieper, the ancient Borifthenes, 
which riſes in the mountains of Budin, in Ruſſia, and 
after a courſe of near a thouſand miles, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Black Sca. 

The ſoil is exceeding fertile, and yields ſuch plent 
of corn, that near four thouſand veſſels and floats, mo 
of which are laden with corn, annually paſs down the 
Viſlula to Dantzic. In Podolia, Volhinia, the Ukraine, 
and the province of Red Rufjia, corn grows in vaſt 
plenty, even with little culture or manure; but in Great 
and Little Poland agriculture requires more labour and 
attention : but even there the harveſt amply rewards the 
induſtrious peaſant. The ſoil of Lithuania is as fruitful 
as that of Podolia, and Samogitia produces abundance of 
grain, beſides flax and hemp. Poliſb Pruſſia is likewiſe 
a very fertile country, that alſo abounds in excellent 
paſtures; and in Podolia the graſs grows ſo high, that 
ſometimes a perſon cannot fee the horns of the cattle 
when they are grazing in the meadows, 

In this country are found peat, ober of all kinds, be- 
lemnites, agates, chalcedonies, cornelians, onyxes, opals, 
Jaſpers, fine rock cryflal, amethiſis, topazes, ſapphires, and 
even rubies, This country likewiſe affords marien-glaſs, 
or Maſcouy glaſs, talc, allum, ſalt-petre, amber, pit-coal, 
an inexhauſtible quantity of ſalt, which is hewn out 
of the rock in large blocks; ſalt-/prings, ſpar, quick- 
_ lapis calaminarts, iron, lead, and a ſmall quantity 
or tin. | | | 

The vegetable productions of this country conſiſt of 


through Lithuania, diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic. 


| 


fruit, herbs, roots, and other .garden-ſtuffs in great 
| | plenty; 
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plenty; but though their grapes are well taſted, they 
will not make wine. ; | | 
Peliſh manna is produced by an herb that grows in 
the meadows and fenny grounds, and. is gathered in 
great RE. from the twentieth of June to the end 
of July. . P 
1 he Poliſh berries called kermes, are always gathered 
in May, before they are quite ripe ; for in the month of 
July they ſwarm with inſets, which render the berries 
unfit either for dying or medicine. Theſe berries are 
found on an ever-green of the oak kind, adhering to its 
leaves; but generally to its ſtem or branches. They are 
of a ſpherical form, as large as a pea, ſmooth, ſhining, 
and full of a mucilaginous juice of a beautiful red 
colour. Naturaliſts have diſcovered this grain to be 
the neſt of a ſmall fly or worm, which pricking the bark 
or leaf, in order to depoſit its eggs, raiſes a little tumour, 
which by degrees fills with a red pulp, impregnated with 
the numerous progeny of that animalcula, Great 
quantities of theſe berries grow in the U4raine, and in 
the neighbourhood of Yarſaw and Cracow, and were 
formerly exported to Genoa and Flirence. Here are ſe- 
veral woods of oak, beech, pine, and fir-trees. Poland 
alſo yields abundance of honey 'and wax; and of the 
former is made a great quantity of mead. DE, 
Horned cattle are bred in ſuch numbers, that eighty 
or ninety thouſand oxen are every year driven out of 
Poland. The Poliſh horſes are ſtrong, ſwift, and beau- 
tiful, and of theſe they have great numbers. Among the 
wild beaſts are the ell, the fleſh of which is delicious 
food; the biſon, which reſembles the buffalo; and alſo 
deer, hares, wolves, foxes, bears, and wild afſes; and in 
the Ukraine, near the Nieper, are wild ſbeep and wild 
horſes. An animal of the welf ſpecies, formed like a hart, 
with ſpots on its belly and legs, is common in Poland, 
and ſupplies the natives with their beſt furs. This 
country contains no ſpecies of birds peculiar to itſelf. 


SECT. : „ 


Of the Perſons, Dyes, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the Pol Es. 
' Their Houſes, Food, Diverſions, Method of Travelling; 
Language, and Skill in the Sciences. 


T has been computed that Poland contains fifteen 
millions of inhabitants ; and before the late troubles 
and revolutions in that country, ene eighth part of that 
population was ſuppoſed to conſiſt of Jews. : 
The Poles are generally tall, and inclinable to be fat; 
they have fair complexions, and their hair is uſually of 


a pale yellow: they have good conſtitutions, and have | 


a healthful look. They cut the hair of their heads 
ſhort, and ſhave their beards, leaving only large whiſk- 
ers; they have a ſtately mien, and great gravity of coun- 
tenance. 0 ! | 
The dreſs of the Poles is pretty ſingular: they wear a 
veſt which reaches down to the middle of the leg, and a 
kind of gown over it, lined with furs, and girded with 
a ſaſh ; but the ſleeves ſit as cloſe to their arms as a waiſt- 
coat. They wear a fur cap, but have neither ſtock nor 
neckcloth ; for though they wear a ſhirt, it is almoſt like 
a womin's ſhift, without a collar or wriſtbands. Their 
Se, rare wide, and make but one piece with their 
tockings. Inſtead of ſhoes, they always wear Turkey 
leather boots, pot abroad and at home, with thin ſoles, 
and deep iron Heels bent like a half-moon. They carry 
a pole ax, atid a ſabre or cutlaſs by their ſides, which they 
. Hever put off but when they go to bed. The ſabre hangs 
by a leathern ſtrap, with their handkerchiefs, knife and 
ſheath, and a ſmall tone ſet in ſilver, to whet their knife 
on. When they appear on horſeback, they wear over 
all a ſhort cloak, which is commonly covered with furs; 
both within and without. The people of the beſt quality 
wear ſables, - arid others the ſkins of tygers, leopards, 
xc. The peaſants uſually wear a ſheep-ſkin with the 
wool on, for their winter drefs ; but in ſummer, a thick 
coarſe cloth ; and inſtead of boots, wear buſkins and 
ſhoes made of the bark of trees ; but as to linen, that 
is a luxury unknown to this laviſh claſs of beings. 
I be habit of the women comes very near to that of 
the men, only people of quality affect the French mode 
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of dreſs. The Poliſd ladies are imiable, witty, and 
ſprightly, and paſſionately fond of plays and muſic, They 
are generally modeſt, and, according to Dr. Conner, 15 
ſubmiſſive to their huſbands, as to alk them on the knee 
for what they want, and diſpoſe of no money without 
their conſent; Thoſe who are very rich, ſeldom go to 
church, or to pay a viſit; without their coach wed ſix; 
and a great number of ſervants ; among whom are an old 
gentleman for their uſſier, and an old .gentlewoman for 
their governante, with a dwarf of both ſexes to bear up 
their trainz and if it be night; their coach is ſurrounded 
by a great number of flambeaux.. , . 
The people have long been celebrated for their courage; 
their ſtrength, and their longevity z no country in the 
world affording more extraordinary proofs of bodily 


” 


vigour, and an uninterrupted flow of health, which are 


juſtiy aſcribed to the temperature of the climate; their 
inuring themſelves to manly exerciſes, and the continual 
uſe of the cold bath, even in the coldeſt parts of Poland 
this laſt is ſuppoſed to contribute greatly to that muſ- 
cular ſtrength for which they are remarkable. er 

The nobility are open, fable, liberal, and hoſpitable, 
polite to ſtrangers; rigid to their dependants, punctilious 
in points of honour, vain, oſtentatious, and magnificent 
in their apparel, equipage, and manner of living: for 
ſome of the wealthy will have forty ſuits of clothes as 
rich as poſſible. Though the Poles are paſſionately fond 
of liberty, they live in a perpetual ſtate of ſervitude to 
their profuſion and neceſſities, which frequently make 
them ſtoop to be the tdols of ſome political faction. The 
Poles are the only people upon earth who have provided 
by law againſt raiſing a maritime power. The vulgar 
ia general are deſcribed as mean, mercenary, ignorant; 
indolent, and indigent to an extrem. IE 

The. Puliſb houſes chiefly conſiſt of ground rooms; 
for they ſeldom live above ftairs.. The dwelling-houſe 
is uſually oppoſite the gate; the kitchens and offices on 
one fide a round or ſquare court, and their ſtables on 
the other: they are generally of wood; but thoſe who 
affect the Italian architecture, build much higher, with 
brick or ſtone. Every nobleman has a hall or large 
room ſet apart for entertainment, in which is a place 
railed in with balluſters, in which the plate is placed, 
and over it is a gallery for the muſic. The rooms are 
uſually hung with tapeſtry, and the reſt of the furniture 
is proportionably rich; except where they ate liable to 
the incurſions of the Tartars, and there they have as lit- 
tle furniture as poſſible. The Poliſb nobility have ſel- 
dom any gardens or orchards to their houſes; though 
the ſoil is extremely proper for them. But there are 
bagnios and ſtoves in every houſe, and the women have 
them ſeparate from the men. There are alſo baths in 
every town for the uſe of the common people, who bathe 
every day. | 96 54, | EE 

The . of the peaſants conſiſt only of huts built 
with poles in a round form, and open on the top, to let 
out the ſmoke. They are cavered with thatch, or with 
boards; and as they frequently conſiſt but of one room, 
the people and their cattle ſleep together. 

At an entertainment, the Poles lay neither Knives, forks, 
nor ſpoons, but every perſon” brings them with him; 
and they no ſooner fit down to table than all the doors 
are ſhut, and not opened till the company return home. 
Thoſe who are invited, bring their ſervants with them; 
and it is ſaid to be no uncommon thing for a nobleman 
to give his ſervant part of his meat, which he eats as 
he ſtands behind him; and to let him drink out of the 
ſame cup with himſelf ; but this is the leſs extraordi- 
nary, if it be conſidered that theſe ſervants are eſteemed. 
his equals. Though there are uſually great plenty of 
teins, very little is left for the teſt o the family, it 
being ſeized by the ſervants of the viſitors; who have 4 
napkin, in order to carry off the ſweetmeats for their 
ladies. After the cloth is taken away, the gentlemen 
uſually fit down to drinking, and, after the ladies are re- 
tired, ſmoke tobacco; for the other ſex ate riot excluded 
from their feaſts, Bumpers are much in faſhion, both 
here and in Ruſſia; nor will they eaſily excuſe any pet- 
ſon from pledging them. E P46, Praten 

Tbe people are in general ſo extremely hardy; that the 


boys flide naked on the ice: the Poles will fleep upon the 
5 ; Sg gtound; 
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ground, without a bed, in froſt and ſnow, and carry 


about their young infants naked in the ſevereſt weather. 
Hunting and feats of horſemanſhip are the diverſions of 
the great; and leaping, vaulting, and dancing, are alſo 
favourite diverſions. | 

The uſual method of travelling is on horſeback ; for a 
. Poliſh nobleman will ſcarce walk a ftone's throw in a 
town without his horſe ; but as it is a champaign country, 
a calaſh and a pair of horſes are very much ufed on a 
journey. 


There are very few inns upon the roads, and in thoſe 
a traveller meets with he can ſeldom find any thing to eat; 
hence he is obliged to buy proviſions in the towns, and 


carry them with his baggage. This inconvenience is ſaid 


to be owing to a want of honeſty in the natives when 


they travel; and the inn-keepers never make any extra- 
ordinary proviſion, from their finding by experience that 
their gueſts are ſeldom difpoſed to make any returns for 
their entertainment, 

The Poliſ language is derived from the old Sclavonic; 
yet differs extremely from all the other languages derived 
from the ſame ſource. i 

High Dutch is very much ſpoken in Poland; and in- 
deed the Germans firſt introduced into Paland a taſte for 
learning, opened the channels of commerce, built ſeveral 
towns,.and raiſed them to a flouriſhing condition : for 
Caſimir the Great, ſenſible of the advantages Poland 
might reap from German colonies, invited them to ſettle 
in this kingdom by the greateſt encouragements, granting 
them the moſt improveable ſpots in Poland, and per- 
mitting them to be governed by their own laws. 


The Latin tongue is likewiſe commonly ſpoken in Po- 


hand, even by the lower claſs of people; but without the 
Jeaſt regard to accent, quantity, or purity of language. 

The Great language alſo begins to be ſtudied in Po- 
land, and literary correſpondences are carried on with 
learned foreigners z but the preſs has not yet produced 
fo many books as in other countries, 


dities carried out of the country unwrought, 
Buſching obſerves, that religious bigotry is of infinite 
detriment to the trade and commerce of Poland, which, 
notwithſtanding all its natural adva „ bas been long 
gradually ſinking into poverty. The Poles, indeed, ex- 
port grain — all Kinds, ma/ts, aprons ſhip and 3 
timber, pitch, „ bemp, linſeed, hops, honey, wax, hides, 
borned =_ 2% EK in the Ruſſian manner, 
pot- ſbes, horſes, and other home commodities : but theſe 
are much over-balanced by the imports, as wine, that of 
Hungary alone annually carrying vaſt fums out of the 
kingdom; the other articles of commerce imported are 


ſpices, plate, capper, braſs, and feel. 
LECT. ut 


Of the different Claſſes of the People; the Privileges of the 
Nebles, and the 
Account of the Nature of the Wealth of the Pol ks. 


HE Poles, when conſidered as members of the com- 

munity, are either nobles or citizens: under the 

latter claſs are inchuded merchants, artifts, and mechanics; 
or peaſants, who are moſtly vaſlals to the nobles. 

The Paliſb nobility have from time immemorial reſided 
In the country; for every nobleman lives in his own vil- 
lage, ſeat, or caſtle ; man his eſtate by his vaſſals, or 
hired ſervants ; and maintains himſelf and family by agri- 
culture, breeding of bees, grazing, and hunting. Some 
of the nobility alſo ſpend part of their time in cities and 
towns, | | 

Though Poland has its princes, counts, and barons, 
T the whole body of the nobility are naturally on a 

el, except the difference that ariſes from the poſts ſome 
of them enjoy. Hence all who are of noble birth call one 
another brothers. They enjoy many conſiderable privi- 

Ieges, and indeed the boaſted Poliſh liberty is properly 
limited to them alone; for they have the power of life and 
death over their vaſſals, who on that account groan under 
an oppreſſive ſlavery. Beſides, every nobleman is abſolute 
lord of his eſtates ; ſo that the king can require no ſubſidy 


from him, nor is he obliged to maintain or find quarter 


— 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Poland exports none of its manufactures, its commo- 


ery of the . with a conciſe 


Porany. 


for any ſoldiers, If a foreigner dies on a nobleman's 
eſtate in Poland, without leaving any heirs, his effect; 
fall to the lord of the manor; but on the deceaſe of a 

- nobleman without heirs, the king cannot appropriate his 
eſtate to his own uſe, but is obliged to beſtow it on ſome 
other nobleman, | 

The houſe of a nobleman is a ſecure aſylum for per- 
ſons who have committed any crime; and even the 
judges in the towns dare not cauſe a nobleman's vaſſat 
to be arreſted, or his effects to be ſeized ; nor can any 
magiſtrate, not even the king himſelf, cauſe a nobleman 
to be arreſted, without ſignifying the crime of which he 
is accuſed, and giving a previous citation, except he be 
a robber, and has been three times impeached by his 
| aſſociates, or be ſurpriſed in the commiſſion of a crime; 
or, laſtly, when. he cannot or will not put in bail. 

All ecclefiaſtical dignities and civil poſts are to be held 
only by the nobility, and they alone are qualified to be 
proprietors of eſtates, except the burghers of the cities 
of Thorn, Cracow, Vilna, Lemberb, and Lulliux, who 
have the privilege of purchaſing lands. 

Nothing can be more abje& than the peaſants of Po- 
land. If one lord kills the peaſant of another, he is not 
capitally convicted, but only obliged to make reparation 
by another peaſant equal in value. The peaſants have 
no property, and all their acquiſitions ſerve only to en- 
rich the maſter. They are indiſpenſably obliged to cul- 
 tivate the earth; they are incapable of entering upon 
any condition of life that might procure them freedom, 
without the permiſſion of their lords; and they are ex- 
poſed to the diſmal and frequently fatal effects of the 
caprice, cruelty, and barbarity of their tyrannical maſters, 
who oppreſs them with impunity, and, having the power 


{ of life and property in their hands, too often abuſe it in 


the moſt groſs and wanton manner, their wives and 
daughters being expoſed to the mvſt brutal treatment. 
Pillories are erected in every village, on which the Pol; 
vaſſals are obliged to ſtand a whole day for crimes of a 
very trivial nature. "Theſe people, born ſlaves, and ac- 
cuſtomed from their infancy to hardſhips- and ſevere 
labour, ſcarce entertain an idea of better circumſtances 
and more liberty. They regard their maſters as a ſu- 
perior order of beings, and hardly ever repine at their 
ſevere lot, which has deprived them of all the comforis 
of life, in order to heap them upon a cruel, deſpotic, 
and unworthy tyrant. They ſeldom want for proviſions, 
and think that a man can never be very wretched, while 
he has any thing to eat. 
Buch is the boaſted liberty of the Poles / in which the 
| multitude are reduced to the moſt abject ſlavery ; and 
thoſe who enjoy eſtates, though ever ſo ſmall, are al- 
lowed the privileges of being tyrants, and have greater 


- 


power over their vaſſals than God ever gave to kings. 


Every Polifb noble muſt be poſſeſſed either of an eſtate 
in land, a ſhare in the ſalt- works, or the revenues of the 
city of Danizic, which are eſteemed equivalent to an eſtate 
in land. The Poliſb eſtates in general may be divided into 
ay ns eccleſiaſtical, or patrimonial. The greateſt num ber 
of them conſiſt in ſtaroſtas, which muſt be given away by 
the king fix months after a vacancy, and are regarded as 
the rights of old military officers, and the reward of their 
paſt ſervices, the word ſtaroſt ſignifying old age. Each 
ſtaroſta pays a fourth of his revenue to the republic. 

| The eccleſiaſtical eſtates conſiſt of biſhoprics, bene- 
fices, priories, canonries, and all the land poſleſſed by the 
* e clergy, which is of vaſt extent. Some of the 
bilhoprics exceed five thouſand pounds ſterling a year, 
which is an immenfe ſum of money in a country that does 


not abound. in ſpecie. 139 | 

The patrimonial eſtates compoſe the ſolid wealth of 
the Pli/þ nobility, they being entirely independent of 
the court, and deſcend by inheritance from generation 
to generation. Theſe conſiſt of tands, houfes, towns, 
villages, woods, and eſpecially peaſants, which are va- 
lued as the flaves in our colonies, at ſo much a head, 
according to their age, ſtrength, and conſtitution. 
They are in general reckoned worth a thouſand livres 
each a year to the maſter, and have only one chance 
for becoming free, by entering into orders, and enroll- 
ing themſelves in the long catalogue of prieſts and friars, 


for which a very ſmall degree of learning is neceflary : 
Nr oor OBE Gor but 
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but as it is for the intereſt of the maſter to diſqualify 
them, he obliges them to marry when young, and by 
this means not only preſeryes, but increaſes his wealth, 
dy the multiplication of the ſpecies, | 
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Of the State of Religion in Poland. The Origin of the 
Di ts in that Kingdom; and a ſummary Account 
of their Condutt till the Formation of the Confederacies 


HE Poles were firſt converted from idolatry to the 
Chriſtian religion about the year 964, by Sz. Adel. 

bert, afterwards archbiſhop of Gneſna. At that time Po- 
land was circumſcribed within very narrow limits. The 
ſtates which bordered on Poland were then independent; 
but the growing power of the Poles gradually annexed 
- theſe territories to their kingdom, until it became the 
extenſive and powerful ſtate which it has long continued. 
The new provinces, whether acquired by conqueſt, 
compact, right of ſucceſſion, or marriage, enjoyed all 
the immunities of the ancient kingdom ; and a free ex- 
erciſe of their particular modes of worſhip was inviolably 
maintained. The reformation began very early to make 
great progreſs in Poland, and the majority of the ſenators 
and nobility became members either of the Lutheran or 
Calvini/lical communion. To remove all the dangers 
ariſing from different religious perſuaſions, a law was 
paſſed in the diet of Vilna, in 1563, by which every 
ſubject profeſſing the Chriſtian religion was entitled 
equally to the rights, privileges, and immunities, as well 
as honours and dignities of the kingdom ; and no one 
could by that law be legally excluded from them on ac- 
count of religion, provided he was a Chriſtian. This 
law was confirmed five years after, at the diet of Grodno, 
anno 1568. Theſe ſtipulations afterwards received an 
equal confirmation at the diet of Union, held at Lublin 
the year following ; they may therefore be conſidered as 
he pillars on which the union reſted. When the Po- 
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lib conſtitution underwent that change in 1572, by Catbolics in Lithuania, founded on certain 


which it aſſumed the form of a republic, the Roman 
Catholics did not bear a proportion in number to the 
Greeks and reformed, of more than one to ſeven. The 
catholics were then content with the conceſſions made 
to them, which were that the eccleſiaſtical property of 
catholics ſhould not be given to any but the members of 
their own communion, in the ſame manner as thoſe ap- 
pertaining to Greets were to be beftowed on Greeks only. 
The term diſſidents, during the early period of the re- 
public, comprehended alike the Greeks, Catholics, Lu- 
therans, and Calvinifts, or, as the latter are called in 
contradiſtinction to the Lutheran profeſſion, the reformed. 
The moderation which ſubſiſted for a long time among 
_ theſe diſſidents was uninterrupted, and ſerved as the 
ſtrongeſt cement to the ſtate ; this cloſe union was the 
more meritorious, as the moſt civilized and beſt regulated 
governments in Europe were at that time deeply em- 
broiled in religious contentions. The aſcendency which 
the Reman Catholics acquired may be attributed to the 
bigotted attachment of Sigi/mund III. to that commu- 
nion, who began to'reign in 1586. Educated by Jeſuits, 
that prince imbibed principles which of all others were 
moſt unfit for a throne. The making of converts to the 
church of Rome, was his darling object; and harraſſing 
his proteſtant ſubjects by en K. and perſecution, the 
natural conſequence of that purſuit. It is ſaid of this 
weak prince, that the converſion of a diſſident (for the 
term at that time was meant to exclude the catholics) 
the demolition of one of their churches, or the founding 
of a new college of Jeſuits, were more eſteemed by him 
than the gaining of à victory, or the preſervation of a 
Morden: © 1 
During the long, inglorious reign of this prinee, which 
eontlijie near half a century, the diſhdents loſt upwards 
of à hundred churches; and the catholics increaſed: to 
that degree, that, from only five of their body in the} 
ſenate, they compoſed three fourths of the whole af- 
ſembly. 


a. 


| he fate of the diſſidents continued ſevere 
during the ſucceeding reigns ; inſomuch that their num- 
ders decreaſed with their influence; and means were at 


mean time the empreſs of Ruſſia 
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ngtH found to keep them entirely out bf the ſenate. ey, 
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the treaty of Oliva, in 1660, they were reſtored in ſome 
meaſure to the participation. of the common rights of 
ſubjects; and to this treaty the great mediating powers, 
viz. Peterſburgh, Berlin, London, and Copenhagen, be- 
came guarantees. But ſtill their condition was every 
day growing worſe. Peter the Great wrote a very ſerious 
letter, in which he expreſſed great diſpleaſure at the op-- 
preſſions they endured ; and Auguſtus, then king of Po- 
land, publiſhed an edict to maintain them in their liber- 
ties; but neither the letter nor the edict availed them 
any thing. The diet in 1736 gave them adeeper wound 
than ever they had before experienced, for thereby they 
were excluded from all public offices ; and to ſhut them 
out from every hope of relief, it was decreed, that, ſhould 
they implore the interceſſion of any foreign power, they 
were to be pronounced traitors to their country, not- 
withſtanding the rights which they claimed by the treaty 
of Oliva were guaranteed to them by ſuch powers. In 
1764, applications were made to the diet then aſſembled; 
by the mediating powers, in behalf of the diſſidents, 
which proved ineffectual to procure them relief. Thus, 
driven to deſpair, they began to form confederacies in the 
different parts of the kingdom for their mutual preſer- 
vation and defence. The nobles and citizens of the Greek 
communion, and the two evangelical confeſſions in the 
great duchy of Lithuania, firſt began to form a confe- 
deracy at Sluck, March 1767 ; ſoon after which another 
was formed at Thern by the nobility of the kingdom of 
Poland. The diflidents, by their acts of confederacy and 
manifeſtos, plainly ſnewed that they wanted only to be 
permitted to ſit — in peace — ſecurity. In the 
augmented the troops 
which ſhe had already ſent into Poland, and publiſhed 4 
declaration in behalf of the general confederacies, de- 
claring her intention to ſupport them with her utmoſt 
er. The king of Pruſſia is fuppoſed to have fo- 
mented and increaſed the diſſentions in Poland ; to effect 
which, the moſt ſecret and infidious wiles were practiſed. 
Soon after, confederacies were formed among the Roman 
itical grie- 
vances. Theſe, tho' they declared their approbation of 
the conduct of the diſſidents, being aQuatet by different 
motives, were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of male- 


contents. The king in this exigency ſummoned an ex- 
traordinary diet, which met at 
In this aſſembly, the utmoſt virulence was ex 


arſaw, in Other 1767. 


towards the diſſidents; and the interference of Ruſſia 
was reprobated in very pointed terms. Immediately 
upon this, a large army of Naſſiant ſurrounded the city, 
which a detachment entered, ſeized feveral of the moſt 
active dietines, and carried them priſoners to Mina. 
At length a commiſſion was appointed to ſettle the 
affairs with the diſſidents; the members of which were 
to meet at the houſe of the Raſſian ambaſlador, and the 


diet was prolonged to the firſt of February. In this 


commiſſion it was at length ſettled, that the diflidents 
ſhould be reftored to their privileges of public worſhip, 
and to certain other claims ; but that the Catholic re- 
ligion ſhould be confidered as the eſtabliſhed religion of 
the country, and that no one who did not profeſs that 
religion ſhould be eligible to the throne. Theſe com- 
miſſioners, in fact, ſubſtituted themſelves in the place of 
the diet; and whilſt the latter was prevented from 
meeting by repeated adjournments; the former body 
continued to ſit, and diſcovered in their proceedings and 
reſolutions the moſt tractable diſpoſition in co- operat- 
ing with the views of the empreſs of Ruffia. The 
commerce of Poland was ſoon after entirely ſurrendered 
into the hands of the Ryians. At length, when under 
colour of maintaining the intereſts of the diſſidents, 
every thing which ambition and rapidity could covet 
had been obtained, and the heavy contributions which 
had been levied: on the nobility: had effectually broken 
their ſpirits, a diet met at Farſaw, in March 1768; to 
confirm the acts of the commiſſion. Theſe humiliating 
eonceſſions, extorted from a people diſtinguiſhed by their 
pride and independence; ſoon kindled the flames of in- 
teſtine war; the conſequences of which we ſhall relate 
in Sect. XV. Which contains a ſummary of the hiſtory of 


this kingdom, and the diſmembering of the republic by its F 


three powerful neighbours, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and * | 
| "Thi 


60 A SYSTEM OF 


The king is here ſtyled Or hodaxus, as a title of honour, 
and St. Floriun and St. Adelbert are worlhipped as the 
patron ſaints of Poland. | 

The number of monaſteries in this kingdom amounts 
to five hundred and ſeventy-fix, and of nunneries to one 
hundred and ſeventeen, beſides two hundred and forty- 
fix ſeminaries or colleges, and thirty-one abbies. The 
Tlergy are even poſſeſſed of two-thirds of the lands and 
revenues of the kingdom. 

The monks of Poland are wealthy, profligate, and 
debauched in theit manners; they are often ſeen drunk, 
and led from taverris without apprehending any diſgrace 
to theit order, or dreading the cenſure of their ſuperiors, 
who require equal indulgence; © Their faſts conſiſt in 
abſtaining from eggs, milk, and boiled fiſh at night. 
But though no clergy on earth are ſo attached to the ſee of 
"Rome as the Poliſh, yet they prefet good living even to 
the opinion of th > pope, and therefore confine their abſti- 
nence from animal food wholly to the evening; 


| re T. V. 

Of the political Conflitution of POLAND: The very limited 
Power of the King; the Arms of Poland ; and the Badge 
of the Knights of the White Eagle. . 


a political conſtitution of Poland is ſo extremely 


ſingular, that it bears no refemblance to any other 
3 ancient or modern. The people have a 
overeign, and yet the government is with great propriety 
called a republic. The reader has feen that the nobility 
of this country have greater power than thoſe of any 
other, yet they deteſt the thoughts of an ariſtocracy ; 
becauſe they all. eſteem themſelves upon a level, each 
Poliſh nobleman. of . gentleman -conſtdering himſelf as 
inferior to none but the monarch. _ _ 
- The republic is compoſed of the king, .the ſenate, and 
the nobility, the. peaſants being admitted to no ſhare of 
the government. Upon every new election, the royal 
prerogative has been generally retrenched, and the 
liberties of the diet and ſenate proportionally extended. 
This idea of independeney is carried ſo far as to hazard 
the ſecurity of the kingdom; the monarch not being 
permitted to garriſon: even the moſt remote and ne- 
ceſſary frontier towns : whence Poland has in all ages 
been made a kind of public route for the paſſage of hoſtile 
arm-£es., : ; f f . = ” a 5 
Upon the death of the ſovereign, the whole body of 
the nobility aſſemble on horfeback for the choice of a 
ſucceſſor, and their unanimous voice conſtitutes a legal 
election; though there have been inſtances where a 
majority have been deemed ſufficient. Here the nobility 
aſſume a power of altering the government, and im- 
poſing ſuch conditions on the new monarch as they 
think proper; and theſe they call the Padta Conventa. 
This contract is drawn up, methodized, and approved by 
the ſenate and nobility; after which it is read aloud to 
the king by the great marſhal, and he ſwears to perform 
it- before the ceremony of his proclamation. : 
Though the king is, without exception, acknowledged 
to be their ſovereign, yet he cannot exerciſe the functions 
of ſovereignty before his coronation. The ſpace between 
the election and coronation is a kind of interregnum, 
though he is veſted with all the badges and external 
pomp of majeſty. During this period, the marſhal, in all 


GEOGRAPHY: Pol and; 
|. As the king is obliged by the Pata Cenvenia to con- 
ſult his people with reſpe& to marriage, ſo their conſent 
is neceſſary to the diſſolution of the nuptial engagement; 
for he can neither divorce the queen, nor ſeparate from 
her bed, without the approbation of the diet, unleſs hz 
was married before his election. Her majeſty has no dif. 
tinct houſehold, except a niarſhal, a chancellor, and ſome 
inferior dorfieſtics. She is furniſhed with money by the 
king to defray the expences of the civil liſt ; and, with 


houſe-keeper or ſteward. The king's whole revenue 
for the ſupport of his regal dignity does not exceed four 
hundred thotiſand crowns; excluſive of which there is a 
maintenance for the queen-dowager, her conſort, and 
children, in caſe of his death ; * the latter are de- 
nied the privilege enjoyed by other ſubjects, of riſing to 
places of truſt and profit, leſt this ſhould give them an 
aſcendant in future elections. | 

The arms of the tepublic are, gules, an eagle argent, 
for Poland; and gules, a cavalier argent, for Lithuania. 

In the year 1705, king Augu/tus II. inſtituted the or- 
der of the white eagle ; whoſe enſign is a croſs of gold 
enamelled with red, with a white bordet, and four flames 
between the points, appendant to a blue ribbon. On 
one fide of the badge is the Poliſh white eagle, with a 
white croſs and the electoral ſword, &c. on its breaſt ; 
on the other ſide the king's cypher, and round it this 
motto, Pro FIDE, REGE, ET LEGE. The croſs is ſur- 
rounded with a crown ſet with diamonds, 


Ir. vi. 
Of the Senate of POL anmp. 
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HE moſt reſpectable part of the Poliſb government 

is the ſenate, which is compoſed of the biſhops, 
palatines, caſtelians, and ten officers of ſtate, who de- 
rive a right from their dignities of ſitting in that aſſembly, 
amounting in all to a hundred and forty- four members, 
who are ſtyled ſenators of the kingdom, or counſellors of 


by no penſion or emoluments neceſſarily annexed to it. 
The ſenate preſides over the law, and is ſtyled the guar- 
dian of 5 the judge of right, and the protector of 
juſtice and equity. 3 a , , 

The members are nominated by the king, and take an 
' oath to the republic before they are permitted to enter 
upon their office. Their honour continues for life, and 
at the general diet they are ſeated on the right and left 
of the ſovereign, according to their dignity. They are 
the mediators between the monarch and the ſubje&, in 
conjunction with whom they ratify -all the laws paſſed 


makes them deſpiſe all other honours ; and they have even 
rejected the titles offered them by the emperor of Ger- 
many. As a ſenator is bound by oath to maintain the 
liberties of the republic, it is thought no diſreſpe& to 
majeſty to remind him of his duty ; for as they are his 
| counſellors, the freedom of. ſpeech is an inſeparable pre- 
rogative of their office. 43 TY 

All the biſhops are ſenators, and precede the ſecular 
members ; they are only thirteen in number, beſides two 


titular biſhops of places ſeized by the Turks and Ruſſians; 
but fill the titular konours are retained, and eagerly 


proceſſions, carries his ſtaff bent downwards before the | ſought after, becauſe they give them a right to fit in the 


king; but after the coronation it is always held erect. 
This is to ſhew that the election is imperfect till it be 


ſenate. The archbiſhop of Gneſna is ſeated at their 
head, and is ſecond only to the monarch; he is alſo 


' ratified by the coronation, previous to which the king | apoſtolical legate by his office, and enjoys ſuch privileges 


can neither diſpoſe of offices or benefices, grant favours 
of any kind as a ſovereign, nor apply the great ſeal to 
any act or ordinance. He appoints the day for per- 
forming his coronation, which is uſually on that ſucceed- 
ing the funeral obſequies of his predeceſſor. All ima- 
inable magnificence is obſerved on this oceaſion; and a 
oreigner, unacquainted with the Poliſb conſtitution, 
would naturally conclude that a monarch, who aſcended 
the throne with ſuch pomp and ſplendour, was inveſted 
with very extenſive prerogatives. The ceremony of the 
coronation is always performed in the cathedral of 
Cracow, with o—_ magnificence, in which city are the 
ſepulchres of | 


as give him extraordinary. weight, not only in the ſenate, 
but in the commonwealth ; for it is a capital crime 
even to draw a ſword, or to ſpeak irreverently, in his pre- 
ſence. During the interregnum, he has the power, un- 
der certain reſtritions, of coining money: he convokes 


whenever he acts contrary to the conſtitution: his mar- 
When the primate viſits the King, he is met at the bot- 


tom of the ſtairs of the palace by one of the chief officers 
of the crown; another great officer attends him at the 


| top of the ſtairs, and conducts him to the royal preſence, 
| E I „ WD 


reſpe& to her domeſtic economy, is little more than his 


ſtate ; arid have the title of excellency a dignity ſupported 


by the nobility. The value they ſet on their dignity 


the ſenate, and oppoſes. the conduct of the monarch 


ſhal is a ſenator, and the eroſs is carried before him. 


pot ANB. en 
while the king advances to meet him at the door. He 
receives the viſits of ambaſſadors without being expected 
to teturn their civilities. He is the head and { Mien of 
the republie during the vacancy! of the thtone. He like- 
wiſe regulates the diet of election, iſſues out writs for 
holding the general and petty diets, and performs ſeveral 
other acts of ſovereignty, aſſiſted only by the ſenate, the 
members of which rather compoſe his council than are 
his colleagues. The Poles probably annexed theſe extra · 
ordinary privileges to the primate rather than to any lay 
ſenator, from their being ſecured by his religious cha- 
racer from his aſpiring to the croowu n. 

The office of palatine is to march at the head of the 
nobility of his palatinate, and in time of peace to aſſemble 
the nobility, to preſide in the coufts of judicature, and 
pronounce ſentence z to ſettle the price of goods brought 
to market, except in war-time, and during the ſeſſion of 
a diet; to examine weights and meaſures, and to protect 
and adminiſter | juſtice to the Jews, Theſe palatines 
amount to thitty- ſeven, including the three caftellans, and 
the ſtaroſta of Samogitia, who rank with the palatines. 


There are eighty- two ca/tellans, who in time of peace | 


are only ſenatorsʒ without any juriſdiction; but in time 
of war, they, by general ſummons, act as palatines, and 
are in ſome meaſure their lieutenants. 


is added to the place over which each is ca/tellan, as pan 


Poſnaſti, lord of Poſnan, © They are divided into great or 
little ca/tellans. .. 


times excluded, | : | 72 
The crown officers are, the crown great-marſhal, the 
great- chancellor, the vice - chancellor, the great- treaſurer, 
the deputy-treaſurer, and the Sort Wab l of Poland, 
and all the ſame officers in Litbua nis. 


? 


Though theſe ſtate officers are the laſt of the ſenators! 


17 1 
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in order, yet they are perſons of great power and digni 
and in a fair way of riſing to the higheſt poſts in t 
kingdom. 23 ALY EY! 8 70 2 pads SL 2 2228 12 
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now come to the diet of Poland, which is com- 

| i poſed of the king, the ſenate, 8 of 
the nobility of every palatinate ; and is uſually held on 
two accounts, either to conſider of the refolutions of the 
ſenate relati "E | 
ſtration of juſtice, which ate the moſt uſual diets. 
The king may aſſemble the diet at any particular place, 
except on occaſion of a coronation, which, '#&qording to 
the cuſtom of the country, muſt be celebrated at the ca- 
pital. Indeed, for a number of years, the diet 5 y 
aſſembled at 7ar/aw ; but; on complaint made by the 


Lithuanian, it was agreed, that every third diet ſhould 
be held at Greduo. Ihe general rule is to meet at leaſt 
once in three years. When it is propoſed to hold 4 ge- 
neral diet, the king, or, in caſe of an intèrregnum, the 
primate, iſſues writs to the palatines of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces, -appoigting the time and place of meeting. A 
{ketch-is alſo ſent of the buſineſs to be deliberated upon 
by the aſſembly, and the members are allowed fix weeks 
to prepare for the intended ſeſſio nin 
It is remarkable that the diet never ſits above ſix weeks, 
even in the moſt eritical conjuncture and prefling en 

gencies; and they have been known (e beck uß 


ure | leu | In the Poliſb 
language, a ca/tellan is ſtyled pan, or lord, and ki, or ſki,, 


he great caſfellans are admitted into 
the moſt ſecret councils, from which the others are ſome · 


to the publie welfare, or for the admini- 
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{ remarkably: 
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AI diet, but every bill muſt be aſſented to unanimou 


: 
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the reſt are thfown but, an 
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are only valid when the whole body is unanimous. 


Theſe indigent nobles are alwiys directed by ſome per- 
ſon of ſuperior fortune, influence, or ability; and feldom 
examine the ſubject of the debate; but remit it wholly 
to the judgment of the repreſentatives. Every 


latinate 
has three repreſentatives; but the buſineſs devolves upon 
one of them, who is elected fot his ability and experi- 
ence; and the other two are only added to give weight 
to this leading member, and to do hondur, by their mag- 
nificent appearance, to the palatinate they repreſent. 

As theſe deputies have ſeats in the dlet; the general 


aſſembly is divided into two bodies; the upper and the 
lower; the one being compoſed of the ſenate, the ſu- 
perior clergy, and the great officers ; the other of the 


repreſentatives of the palatines, who prepare all buſineſs 
for the ſuperior party. Thus we ſeg how near an affinit 
the general conſtitution of the Poliſh diet has to a Brit 
parliament, and to the original form of government among 
all the northern nations, however they may vary in par- 
ticular circumſtances, and be altered by the influence of 
time. ie 
The firſt buſineſs of the aſſembly is to chooſe a mar- 
ſhal; upon which occaſion the debates and tumults 
ſometimes rum ſo high, that the whole time for the ſeſſion 
of the diet is conſumed in altercation and wrangling 
about the election of a ſpeaker, who muſt be a native of 
Great or Little Poland, or of the duchy of Lithuania. 
After his election he kiſſes the king's hand, and the chan- 
cellor, as the royal repreſentative, reports the matters to 
be deliberated upon by the dist. The marſhal then ac- 
quaints the king with the inſtructions of the deputies from 
their conſtituents, and the abuſes they require to be re- 
medied : he likewiſe requeſts his ingeſt to fill up the 
vacant offices and benefices according to law, and is an- 
ſwered by a ſet ſpeech from the chancellor, who reports 
the king's-inclination t fy his people as ſoon as he 
has conſulted his faithful ſenate, oe 
Some of the cuſtoms obſerved by the Poliſh diet are 
abſurd. Not only an unanimity of voices is 
paſs any bill, and conſtitute a Uetree of the 


9 
or none can take effect. Thus, if out of twent) bil 
one ſhould happen to be . — by a ſingle volts; all 
id the diet meets, deliberates, 
and debates ſor ſix weeks to no purpoſe, ' Can any thing 
be more aſtoniſhing, than that a rule ſo contrary to the 
dictates of common ſenſe, and attended with ſuch fatal 
conſequences, ſhould continue among a people who ap- 
_ to have no compargtive. inferiority of underſtand< 
ing? t0.31465 6 DAS 1945579 ei dhe 202 (1 

of The uſual form of paſſing laws and decrees, is as fol- 
lows: they are firſt reviſed by the marſhal, attended by 
two of the deputies, or elſe by three ſenators and ſix de- 
puties, and then read in the ſenate in the king's preſence 


93 


after which the chancellor aſks, with a loud voice, whe- 


ther the king, ſenators, and deputies agree to have the 
bill ſanctified by the royal ſeal, and the arms of the re- 
public? Having paſſed through theſe forms, it is lodged 
in the regiſter at Warſaw, or in the great chancery of 
the kingdom, till printed, and then it is difperſed among 
the ſeveral palatinate :::: 
The diet tabes cognizance of affairs relating to war, 
the conclùſion of a peace; the forming alliances, the im- 
olition of taxes, the levying of troops, the framing oF 
lawn; and the: final determination of civil and criminal 
cauſes; there being an appeal from all the inferior courts 


to the general uit. Here tos foreigners are naturalized; 


in the and admitted to all the rights of the natives; and ſucti 


midſt of an important debate, and to leave the buſineſs to peaſants as have ſufficient wealth and ambition are ad- 


a future meeting. This has been juſtly eſteemed one of vanced to the rank of nobility. 
Thel afflux of people 


the greateſt defects in the conſtitution of Poland: it pro- 
bably owes its origin to convenience; but is kept up 
from whim and capricſſ .. 


On receipt of the king'swrit, the palatine dom 


tain day; to elect deputies, to take into conſideration the 


. 


buſineſs mentioned in the royal ſummons. Theſe meets | 


| ings ate called petty (diets, every gentleman. poſſeſling 
three acres of land having a vote, and matters being de- 
| mind by a majority; but in the general diet detiees 

ende 49 c 5 


| uhitates | 
the meeting of the diet to all the officers and nobility With. 
in his juriſdiction, requiring them to aſſemble on a cer | 


thouſand N 


| 


le occaſioned by the diet is very 
aſtoniſhing i wherever it happens to fit, thirty or forty 
le; who rival each other in pomp and pro- 
fuſion, are added to the uſual number of inhabitants. 
Phe nobility, who are net deputed, attend with theit 
families for the ſake of pleaſure: they drink deep of 
Hungarian wine; their favourite liquor; and feaſting and, 
.mirth* are" more purſued than the buſineſs of the ſtate. 
Hence the deputies frequently eome intoxicated into the 
diet, affront the king, excite tumults, harangue with the 
moſt abuſive and factious eloquence, and ſometimes occa- 


Q ſion 


nor to approach 
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ſion the lution of the aſſembly. Thats he, e 

ſenate of the py is 18, fact little more than jous 
. maſs, oo ith th * 955 _indecarum. owever, 
4 Kal 55 may. mould this turbul ent multitude ac- 
Ford ing | to his p leaſure, by athings. « ing, treating, 


aud Bees pecuniary pr 7 ts. 


diet = 


the vacancy! 


10 already hinted, on 


N e Ae diets, 25 particular 


of the 328 . lar + Fel 1 _thy neighbourhood pf 
Wirſaw. n the ath, 4p oſition, I ication of 
the vereign, of e primate, on whom the chief power de- 


. 
emble an inted day. A kind of booth of pro- 
igious 90 1 fa ſhelter the electors from the 
weather; and deputies are elected in the uſual pagner Sn 
the petty proviacial diets. A marſhal is choſen b 
nobilicy, who muſt be confirmed by the ſenate. 
fall. with the nobility, then form an aſſociatian, and 
enter into the moſt ſolemn engagements to adhere to the 
ſame. intereſt ; not to nominate a king till one of the 
candidates has obtained their unanimous conſent ; to pre- 


ues circular letters, ſummoning the diet to 


hes | 


ſerve all the rights and immunities of the republic; to 


enter into no engagements with any of the candidates, 


or their ambaſſadors, till. all the abuſes, irregularities, 
ads grieyances of the republic be fully redreſſæd; to inſiſt 
upon the repeal of all the decrees, and even of the royal 


ttutes that have any tendency to encroach on public 
ty; and to ſupport the court of juſtice eftabliſhed for 
preſerving order, egforcipg the laws, protecting the ſtate, 
coining money, and performing all the offices of the 
executive power, during the vacaney of the throne; to 
| 8 all . from approaching the diet; to for- 


did the carr ng .of A fire - arms to this alembly ; to oblige 
the Nies ge ad litary officers to ſwear fidelity to the ſtate; 
to exert no undue influence, and to uſe the amy only 
againſt the enemies of their country; to defend the from- 


tiers, and ſecure the honour and liberty of Palend and 


the great duchy of Lithuania; to "oblige the officers alſo 
to ſwear, i in caſe of any ſedition or revo 
aſſert the pu lic intereſt, reſtrain the Gigi 
bars and 22 no money upon any pretence what- 
ver bieden. e laity, the candidates, or their 
They alſo 


to — — 88 0 the heart of the kingdom with their troops, 
the diet; and neither to augment nor di- 
miniſh the army but by the diefs conſent. Laſtly, the 
treaſyrers of the. OVA are forbid to iſſue; aut. money 
without the ah n of the ſenate, enen for the pay 
of the army. 

When the marſhal i bs elected, and a court of juſtice. is 


eſtabliſhed, the diet draws out a bill of: grievances and 


abuſes, either with reſpect to the republic or to indivi- 
duals, which they intend, to have. redreſſed· A certain 
number of ſenators are then deputed to the army to keep 
them ſteady, and to aſſiſt the 
Senators and deputies are al 
ventory of 72 crown. treaſure and je 
Cracow, and to make their report to t 
ſenators. ars then charged with the tteaſure, and a;par- 
ticular ſeal and key is given to each, that none of "the |< 
keepers may fingly have acceſs. 
ſerved. with reſpect to the crown. revegus. 
During the ſeſſion of the, eleQoral. diet, which.i is. li- 
mited to fourteen days without prorogatien, all cou 
of juſtice, except that of the; marſhal, are ſuſpended ail 
the coronation is over., The 


orders to, the plenipotentiaries of foreign. powere, and 


the advocates, of the candidates for the, cromn, The 


pope's legate is honoured with the firſt notice, as bei 
the repreſentative of Chriſt's vicar, the ſoyereign o 


princes; then the ambaſſador of his imperial mae, 


who. is ſucceeded by thoſe, of Fronce and, othęt catholic: 
powers. The 7 their ſpeeches i x EE are 
. by iſhop of Gne/na, a 
the deputies, dat hy in general it is not Le, 
ſuaſive oratory that can gain the eſteem of che. Fah det: 
the deputies deſire more ſubſtantial arguments, and: en- 
pect their paſſion for money aud wine to be alſo gratified 
Addreſs in this particular, and in ſecuring the intereſt 
the clergy, are the chief 
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next . proceeding; is to give: 
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Immediately before they,praceed-t9. the elettion, Public 
prayers ate read, and the. whale diet join with one voice 
to beſeech heaven to direct their,choice, and judge them 
according to their integrity in an affair of, ſuch con- 
ſequence to the public a proceeding that muſt. appear 
equally abſurd and i impiqus to Nele fargign miniſters who 
have purchaſed their votes. The deputies of each pala- 
tinate give their votes in particular notas, the archbi 
alone preſerving his ſeat, The fuſt ſenator of every pa- 
latinate numbers the votes, which are afterwards. tranſ. 
mitted in a roll to the nuncio-marſhal. Should all the 
votes prove unanimous in favour. of one candidate, the 
primate aſks three times, with a loud voice, whether the 
grigvances have been redrefied, and then proclaims the 
king, the marſhals of the crown and duchy of Lithuania 
be | obſerving. the ſame ceremonies. In caſe of a conteſted 
election, the ſenate, aſſembled in a particular part of the 

booth, endeavqur, by perſuaſions, promiſes, and menaces, 
to bring all the eleRorg to one opinion ; and ſhould 
this be found impracticable, the majority is declared, 
and their. opinion paſſed for a legitimate election, thou h 
this is .diametrjcally oppolite to the 3 con 
bution. *: 


s Cr. VII. 


Of the Strength of | por ND, with ber 1 to its Furt. a= 
| Hons Art Forces, * 2 


NE af the moſt extraordinary parts of the conflitu- 
tion of Poland, is the manner of raiſing and main- 


taining the militia. Originally Poland was an open coun- 


try, as at preſent, without forts 3 but, in courſe. of 
time, the government cauſed fortifications to be exected 
in the cities, in order to, oppoſe the incurſions of the 
enemy: theſe were ſubject to royal authority, and de- 
fende by regular garriſons; but as they were found to 
increaſe the power of the monarch, by erecting a kind of 
ſtanding army, with which ſome ambitious prince might 
deſtroy the liberties of the people, ſome of the citadels 
were demoliſhed, and others neglected. They were then 
uſurped by the neighbouring lords, who by this means 
extended their authority over the citizens and burghers, 
as well as over the: peaſants on their own eſtates, 

Hence there are at preſent few fortified places either 


in, Poland or A1thuania,; for the Poles allege, that the. bra- 


very of the inhabitants is the defence; of their country. 
Kaminieh, on the, frontiers, of Podolia, owes its ſtrength 
more to n a than art. The boaſted en! of 
the 2 gf Zameſe, if compared with the fortified towns 
ntries, muſt appear, very inconſiderable; the 
ulen has not been diſplayed, in; this.Qountry- 
ere Dr. Ruſching obſerves, that, when à foreigner 


<<. reads of fortified places in Poland; he muſt; nat ſup- 
*5. poſe that ſuch, exprefſjons ſignify, auy thing more than 
85 A Fa, a wooden, or a ſtone wall, with 


| ditch, 
ih, ſuch. places are; ſurrauynded,, . Dantzzc- is. the 
only 1 1 lace that deſerves the name of, a fortreſs in 
n flominion#; but chis is an independent 
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A HKadag army kept i in conſtant pays was formerly 
* — in this country, but all males capable of bear- 
ing arms, were trained to the uſe, of them. But, in the 
28 the. eee for their on ſecurity, firſt 
ber to keep on fogt a certain number of troops, and 
heix e 6. was followed by the Polen, who raiſed an 
[#597 gw de their frontiers from the ravages of their 
ate neighbours. 
he  cromn-army, coaſiſts of a thouſand ſpeas-meny 
thres, A nine hundred and forty cuiraſſiers, 2 
| thouſand light-armed troops, which are all diſciplined 
of | in the Faliul manner; four thouſand dragoons, fix 
chouſand . hundred and fifty foot-foldiers, eight 
hundred and fi fty: matroſſes, and four hundred Hunga- 
mow: all, cheſe, enceyt the, laſt, are under the German 
iſcipline. „nnn 
— 44 Labuanion, amy is ' compoſed. of four hundred 
men, bearing lances or ſpears, about eleven hundred and 
Miene four! hupdeed: and * Tartars, two 


hundrec 


— 
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hundred and forty 


' AE! IR 
act, four regiments of dragoons, 


three gegiments af foot, and a hundred and fifty a.. 


8 charge of theſe troops is defrayed in Poland by a 
pall-tax i but in Lithuania, other taxes are levied for 
this purpaſe. The ſoldiers - alſo receive, beſides their 
pay, what is called winter- quarter money, and are 

cantoned on the crown lands. 

Beſides this ſmall ſtanding army, which receives eon- 
ſtant (pays Poland, on any preſſing exigency, is provided 
with another that can ſpeedily be raifed, and is of little 

eto the public; for, on any ſudden and important 
danger, the Whole body of the nobility are ſummoned to 
appear in the feld on horſeback; and this army is called 
the peſpolite. This is concluded upon in a diet, after 
having been previouſly propofed in the provincial meet- 
ings, ad is done by royal letters, with the feals of the 
kingdom, and the great duchy of Lithuania. Theſe 
being faſtened to poles by the ſummoners, are carried to 
the principal noblemen, ftate officers, and perſons of 
rank in every palatinate, and read in the market-places 
of the cities and towns. When this has been three times 
repeated, the nobility, after holding their aſſemblies in 
their palatinates and diſtricts, appear in the field on 
horſeback, and, during the campaign, provide ſubſiſtence 
for themſelves. | | | iF 

All gentlemen who live in cities and towns upon the 
intereſt. of money ; all tenants who have procured leaſes 
for a term of years, which indeed are extremely uncom- 
mon in Poland; all the king's tenants, and the eccleſi- 
aſtical advocates in the ſpiritual courts, are required to 
ſerve; and, in caſe of imminent danger, all the citizens 
in general, and even the. gentry impriſoned for high 
crimes, are diſmiſſed to attend the peſpolite, being after- 
wards bound to return to their continement, to ſtand 
trial, and ſuffer the puniſhment due to their crimes, un- 
leſs they have merited a pardon by ſome ſignal acts 
-of valour in the fervice of their country. - | 
At preſent this body is entirely compoſed of cavalry. 
There is alfo a fmall body of infantry raiſed at the ex- 
pence of ſuch citizens as are worth four thouſand florins ; 
the more wealthy burghers are obliged to find a horſe- 
man completely armed, In the great duchy of Lithu- 
ania, the clergy are alſo obliged to fit out a number of 
men, in proportion to their temporal and ſpiritual poſ- 
ſeffions, The poor gentry. may either appear in perſon, 
or ſubſcribe to equip one horſeman for a certain number 
of eſtates; and brothers, who are joint proprietors, may 
depute one perſon; to repreſent them all. However, the 
court and. retinue both of the king and queen are ex 
empted from taking the field. The primate alſo is veſted 
with & power of protecting a certain number of the 
gentry within his juriſdiction from appearing in a mili- 
tary capacity; and this privilege is ſometimes claimed 
by the biſhop of Cracoto. 

The poſholite of every palatinate, being aſſembled: at 
the. appointed: place; are led: by their proper officers to 
the general rendezyous, where the palatines ſurrender 
ow ſeveral: charges to the commander in chief. The 

ai nobility- ſquander the bulk of their fortunes in 
making: a magnificent appearance in the field, and come 
with glittering: arms, fine horſes, rich trappings; and 

ant appareil. 1 ; 

The. oawalry is divided into huſſarts and tavarſies; the 
former are choſen men and horſe, both defended by: cloſe 
Armour ; the latter are covered only by à breaſt-plate, 
gorget; and helmet. Lances, ſabres, and piſtols, are the 
arms of the huſſarts; and carbines, bow and arrows, of 
the tavarſie The ſormer dart their lances at a conſi - 
derable diſtance; and, if they miſs their aim, recover 
them by means of a ſilk cord faſtened to the wriſt. All 
the cavalryſ have the'- ſkins of wild beaſts over their ar- 
mour, and are ſtuelꝭ over with the wings of ſtors and 
other large birds, which give them a fierce appearance, 
and terrify the enemy's horſe, which, when unaceuſtomed 
to ſo extraordinary a ſpectacle, cannot be brought up'to 
the change. Abte the Poliſb light-horſe, thoy differ litile 
from the other troops, being armed with coats of mail 
and helmets; &. Theſe are ſent upon all foraging 
parties; and expeditions which require celerity, they being 


on the river Warta, in fifty- two degrees t 


| depters forty-five minutes; built by the 
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As no ſutlers ate udwitted-itito Ihe cat every ery Poli 
officer (muſt provide himſelf proviſions 12 the —_ 


| and towns provide carriages and due military ſtofes. 


The king himſelf always matches at the head of his 
army: but ter the nobility have been a fortnight at the 
general rendervous, if no enemy appear, they ate t 
liberty to return to their reſpedive homes. Theſe ttwöps 


are not obliged to march beyond the limits of the King= 


dom; but if this be reſolved, and'the nobility voluntari 
conform to it, every horſeman and foot - ſoldier previo 
receives ſibe Poliſb marks, or about one pound 'two ſhif - 
lings and ſix - pence, and the cathpaign' is not to laſt aboye 
three moths. Such a general ſummons has not heeft 
iſſued fince the year 16723 nor was it ever of any gte 
advantage to the republic, on account of the ort daras 
tion of the campaign, the want of good diſcipline and 
obedience to their chiefs, | | 
We have now given a particular accouht of Polan and 
its inhabitants in general, and therefore proceed to 
deſcribe the ſeveral provinces, and the principal places 
worthy of notice. 2 enen 
The kingdom of Poland, according to Dr. Bu/ching, 
conſiſts of three principal provinces ; Viz Great Poltne, 
Little Poland, and the great duthy of E/tbuanin.” This 


diviſion, he obſerves, is of great utility with reſpect to 


the 3 law of Poland; according to which the nation 
conlifts of three diſtinc̃t 2 and three provintes, and 
the marſhal in the diet is alternately cH6ſen from each; 
But however convenient this diviſion” may be for the 
Polts; it does not appear to be To' to the $tographers; 
ſince even that writer has foes his accbunt 6f Path 

Pruſſia, which belongs to Great Poland, after Lithudnias 
We ſhall therefore give what appears to bs 4 thore na 
tural diviſion, in Which the tonntties and people, wh 
are iti ſome reſpeAs rematkably diffetent, "wAl be lels 
confounded by being claſſe# togetfler. 


renn nn 

Of GREAT Por Ax, includiig Poland Propef; Cujavi 
and Maſovia; with the e Placei In Deg, 77 
5 1 * 201 $1917: 28 1:1 
GREAT Poland, including the above provifiees; is 
boutided on the tiorth' by the kingdom of \Piſſ 
and Poliſh Pruſſia, on the eaſt by Polachia and Lithianit; 
on the fouth by Little Poland, and on the welt by Silz 

Great Polund, properly ſo called, contains / 

tinates, the moſt remarkable of Which are, 


- 


& 
e 2. 


PosxRAN or Poszu, the capital of the palatinart of 
Pofnania, is a handſome but not a' very ney eity, ſeated 

enty-Rx mi- 
nutes north latitude. It is incloſed with à double Wall 
and a deep moat. On the other fide of the river it tas 


* 


two ſuburbs, ſurrounded with a 8 mörals; but bötk 


the city and ſuburbs are ſuhject to frequent inundations 
by the overflowing of the river. The caſtle, Which is a 
gbod ſtructure, ſtands on an Hand in tlie ſame river. The 
city has ſeveral churches and convents, a jefliſt's college 
(now ſuppteſſed), an academy, which ſtands in the 
ſuburbs, and af epiſcopal ſeminary. The bilhop's palace 
is near the cathedral, which is a fihe ſtructufe. This is 
the moſt ancient biſhop's ſee in Poland, it beiiig founded 
by the emperor Otho I. and made ſubordinate to the arch - 
biſhopric of Magdeburgb, under Which it contittted till 
it was ſubjected to the archbiſhopt ic of GrzHa!' Tt owes 
great part of its ptbſperity to ĩts trade with G] for 
it is a ſtaple town, and enjoys ſeveral other privileges. 
Fravsrabr, it the Poli language Uſa, is a hard. 
ſome town on the ftoritiers of S, in latitude fifty one 
Cermans, ftbm 


whom à great part of its inhabitants ate deſcendelt; hene 


there are two Zuther ehurcheg im the tbwyn. The in» 


| habitants ee cbnfiderable trade in oen and Wool. 
Fruuſtadi formerly belonged th O00 ot was antiexet = 
to the Poli dominions by king Cf, Who promifet 

to maintain its dae erb e Wg which way the 
right of coining money. In the year 1677; this*towh - 
was almoſt deſtroyed by fire; and in 1766the*cbmbiged 
artnies'of the $4x0#5 ad N wbte eneneiy deftdted 


x « & © 


| 
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by the Stordef near this place. 
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Liss, called by the Poles Lefſzno, is a fine populous 
town and lordſhip, near the preceding, in the territory of 
which it lies, It was formerly no more than a village, 


but a great number of proteſtants removing thither from 
Silefia, Bohemia, Moravia, and Auſtria, and obtaining 


the free exerciſe of their religion, it-increaſed till it be- 
came a conſiderable town, The inhabitants carry on a 
good: trade, and have a Lutheran church, a ſeminary, 
a-Calvinit church; and the general ſenior of all the 
ö — churches in Great Poland, formerly ſtyled the 
ſuperintendant, reſides in this town. In 1656 the in- 
habitants deſerted it for fear of the Poliſh troops, who 
plundered and laid it in aſhes; and in 1707 it was laid 
waſte by the Ruſſians, but was afterwards rebuilt with 
reat improvements. The king of Pruſſia, in 1772, pol- 
felled himſelf of it by virtue of a claim which he ſets 
forth in his manifeſto, See Set. XV. In this town a 
meeting of ſome of the nobility of Great Poland was 
procured the ſame year, by the influence of the Pruſſian 
army, in order to give a ſanction to the depredations 
of that monarch. | 
In the palatinate of Kaliſh. is the city of GxRSNA, 
called by the Poles Gnieæno, the capital of Great Poland, 
and the moſt ancient city in the kingdom. It is ſituated 
in a plain, and is not only a large town, but the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, whoſe power, as we have already obſerved, 
is next that of the king. A court of judicature is held 
in the town; and a particular chancellor belongs to the 
chapter of the cathedral, in which is the body of St. 
Adalbert, incloſed in a filver ſhrine. There is alſo a 
ſeminary founded here. 155 | ne 
We now come to the province of Cujavia, which is 
very fertile, and. watered by many lakes that abound 
wich fiſh :. the principal of theſe is the lake of Gaplo. 
The biſhop of Cujavia is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 


of Gneſra, and alſo ſtyles himſelf biſhop of Pomerellia. | 
This province is now annexed to Auſtria, by virtue of 


the claim made by the empreſs queen. See Sea. XV. 


Cujavia contains two palatinates, the moſt conſiderable 
plalatinate of the 


* 


place in which is, 
ULADISLAW, a handſome city in the 
1 Here is a ſine palace, 
The cathedral 


* 
* 


fame name, ſeated on the Y:/tula. 
in which the biſhop of Cujavia reſides. 


is an ancĩent Gothic ſtructure, rich in plate, ornaments, 
and relics, and is encompalled by the houſes of the canons 
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and a large free-ſchool., 
Another province of Great Poland i: Magovi 
MASUREN, which, from the beginning of the Paliſb mo- 
narchy, has been conſidered as a part of that kingdom. 
It has been twice given to the queens of Poland as a 
dowry. No other religion but popery is tolerated in this 
province, thoſe of other profeſſions being treated with 


the utmoſt ſeverity ; for to ſuch a height is the bigotry of 


the government carried, that if a Lutheran or Caluiniſi 
miniſter be found in Maſovia, he is certainly puniſhed 
with death. The number of noble families in this pro- 
vince are computed to be no leſs than forty-five thouſand, 
Maſovia contains two palatinates, in which are the fol- 
lowing places: | | | 


Warsaw, the capital of Hfaſovja, and the royal refi- 


dence, is ſeated on the Vifula, almoſt in the centre of 


the kingdom, in fifty-two degrees twenty-one minutes 
north latitude, and twenty-one degrees ten minutes eaſt 
longitude from London. It is ſurrounded, with a moat 
and double wall, and has a ſtately caſtle. Here are ſeve- 
ral elegant ftone-buildings and palaces; a great number 
of beautiful churches convents; an hoſpital, an ar- 
ſenal, and a ſtatue of king S:g:/mund III. erected to his 
memory by his ſon Uladifaus IV. The valuable library 
of count Zaluſt, which was opened in 1746, ſaid to con- 
tain above two hundred thouſand volumes, is both an 
advantage and an ornament to the city. Some years 
ſince, an academy for military exerciſes, and a literary 
ſociety were inſtituted at M arſau. When the general 
diet is aſſembled, there is ſuch a vaſt concourſe of people, 
that great numbers of them are obliged to live in tents 
without the city, where they continue during the ſeſſion. 
The provincial aſſembly or diet, and a court of judicature, 
are alſo held here. EF 
King Sigi/mund III. was the firſt who made this city 
the royal reſidence, and his ſucceſſors have reſided here 


< * 
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ever ſince, In 1655 this city had a Swediſh garriſon, who 
brought hither a conſiderable booty from ſeveral: parts of 
Poland; and a great number of military and civil officers, 
with ſome. ladies of diſtinction of har nation, reſided 
there. But the Poles laid ſiege to it the year following, 
and, after a vigorous defence, obliged the city to ſurrender. 
By the articles of capitulation, the Stoedes were permit- 
ted to leave the place; but the beſt part of the plunder 
they had amaſſed fell into the hands of the Poles. How- 
ever, Charles Guſtavus approaching with an army to re- 
lieve the city, king John Caſimir marched againſt him, 
and a battle was fought near the ſuburbs of Praga, which 
laſted three days; but at laſt the Poles were obliged to 
retreat, leaving behind them their artillery and baggage ; 
upon which the Swedes placed a ſmall garriſon. in the 
town, and deſtroyed the fortifications. In 1902, Charles 
XII. of Sweden made himſelf maſter of Y/arſaw, which 
happened then to be without a garriſon, and fixed his 
head quarters at Praga. | Site? rot. 0 
In this province is alſo the city of PLoczxo, which 
ſtands on an eminence by the YViAula, and affords a ve 
pleaſant proſpect. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuf. 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Gneſna: it is alſo the reſidence 
of a palatine, a caſtellan, and a flargſta. The provoſt, 
or dean, is lord of the diſtri of Sielun, and ſovereign of 
the nobility who refide there, and is accordingly ſtyled 
prince of that territory. The Feſuits had a college there, 
and in the caſtle is a ſeminary. The. provincial court of 
judicature is held in the city, and its inhabitants carry on 
a good trade. 02-200 3-3 ee 
Poliſh Pruſſia is conſidered as a diſtri belonging to 
Great. Poland, merely perhaps from its bordering on that 
part of the Poliſß dominions: but this province deſerves 
a particular deſcription. ETON” r 


G Or., K. | 
Of LirrrE PoLanD, including Podlachia, Red Ruſſia, 
Podolia, Kiow, and Volhinia ; containing an Account o 


the principal Towns, particularly of CRAcow, and 1 
famous Salt Mines of Bocnia and Wiliſca. 


IT TLE PoLanD, which is alfo called UppER 
PoLAND, properly ſo called, contains the palati- 
nates of Cracow, Sandomir, and Lublin, and has the fol- 
lowing remarkable places: D eee eee 
. Cracow, the capital of the whole kingdom, and the 
fixed head reſidence of the ſovereign, is ſeated in a fertile 
country, at the conflux of the Yiftula and the 'Ridawa, 
in / nineteen degrees thirty minutes eaſt longitude, and 
the fiftieth degree of north latitude. ' The city contains 
a great number of convents and churches, and among the 
latter that of the Virgin Mary, which is the principal. 
On the weſt fide of it is a ſuburb, with handſome gar- 
dens, and near it is the king's palace, which has the 
advantage of elegant gardens incloſed with a wall. On 
the ſouth fide of it is the royal caſtle, ſeated on a high 
rock near the Viſtula. This large ſtructure is defended 
by walls, towers, and baſtions, and has the appearance of 
a town; it including the king's palace, the cathedral, 
and. two other churches, with ſeveral dwelling- houſes. 
The: cathedral is dedicated to St. Staniſlaus, formerly 
biſhop of this ſee, whom Boliſſaus II. killed at the altar 
with his own hands, becauſe that biſhop's admonitions 
were grown inſupportable to him. St. Staniflaus's re- 
mains are incloſed in a ſilver ſhrine, and maſſes are con- 
tinually performed day and night in this church. In the 
treaſury of the cathedral, among other things of great 
value, are the regalia, on which account it is under the 
care of the treaſurer of the kingdom. Here the kings 
of Poland ate always crowned, and their remains interred. 
The annual revenue of the biſhopric of Cracow amounts 
to forty thouſand dollars. The chapter conſiſts of thirty- 
fix canons, beſides other prieſts, whoſe revenues are alſo 
ei onen. eb net 
Godtiguous to the caſtle/is the ſuburb of STR avoMo, 
| which includes ſeveral churches, convents, and hoſpi- 
"tals; and from thence a bridge over the Viſtula leads to 
the town of Cazimircz, which may be conſideted as the 
| ſecond diviſion of the city of Cracow : it lies to the eaſt 
of the latter, was built by Cafmir-'the Great, and is 
incloſed with a wall, The chief ediſice in this part of the 
p | | CES city 
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city is the univerſity, which conſiſts of eleven colleges, to 
which are ſubordinate fourteen grammar-ſchools, diſperſ-, 
ed in ſeveral parts of the city. The Zews-town joins to 
Caximirtæx. To the north of the city lies the ſuburb of 
Klepar =, or Klepardia, 'which has no walls, but contains 
ſeveral churches, particularly that of St. Florian, which 
is a very ſtately edifice, and the biſhop's palace. The city 
of Cracaw is large, and was formerly populous and flou- 
riſhing; but by the removal of the court, and the many 
calamities it ſuſtained in both the Swediſh wars, has much 
declined. The citizens have this particular privilege, 
that no appeal lies from the' city council but to the king 
only ; and his majeſty can judge no cauſes relating either 
to the city or its ſuburbs in any other place but in Cracow. 
The palatine of this city has the power of chooſing the 
council, but not of diſplacing any member when elected. 
This city has often been conſumed by fire, and in 1707 
and 1708 was viſited by the peſtilence, which ſwept 
away ſeveral thouſands of the inhabitants. In 1655 it 
was beſieged and taken by the Swedes; but in 1657 they 
were obliged to reſtore it to the Poles. It was ſtormed 
by the Ruſſian army under prince Repnin and general 
Apraxin, Auguſt 19, 1768. Its citadel was ſurpriſed by 
the confederates the beginning of 1772, a few months 
after which it ſurrendered to the Auſtrians, I 
BocHNiIA is a famous town for its ſalt mines, which 
were firſt diſcovered in 1251, when this place was only 
a village. The ſmall river Raab runs near this town, 
which is ſurrounded with eminences. The ſalt mine is 
in a lip of land of ſeven hundred and fifty feet in breadth 
from north to ſouth, about ten thouſand in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and its greateſt depth is a thouſand two 
hundred feet from the ſurface. The ſalt lies in veins, 
and is ſomething finer than that of Wiliſta, eſpecially at 
a certain depth. It is cut in ſmall pieces, and put up in 
caſks. The number of labourers in this mine is about 
two or three hundred. Alabaſter and large pieces of 
black wood have been found in this mine, incruſted with 
ſalt, and every part of it is dry. | | 
WIIIskA, or WIELUSKA, is a ſmall town, only fa- 
mous for its mines, ſeated in a valley. five miles from 
Cracow. e | 
The town is entirely undermined, and the cavities ex- 
tend to a conſiderable diſtance round it. The length of 
the mine from eaſt to weſt is ſix thouſand feet, its breadth 
from north 'to ſouth is two thouſand, and its greateſt 
depth eight hundred; but the veins of ſalt are not limited 
to this extent, for the depth and length of them from eaſt 
to weſt are yet unknown, and only the breadth has been 
| hitherto determined. There are at preſent ten ſhafts, 
and within the whole ſalt mine there is not ſo much as 
one ſpring. Here à ſtranger is ſurpriſed, on his deſcend- 
ing to the bottom, to find a kind of ſubterraneous com- 
mon=-wealth, conſiſting of a great many families, that 
bave their peculiar laws and polity, and even public roads 
and carriages; horſes being employed to draw the ſalt to 
the mouths of the mine, where it is taken up by engines. 
Thefe horſes, when once they are down, never more ſee 
the light of the ſun; and many of the people ſeem buried 
alive in this ſtrange abyſs; ſome being born there and 
never ſtirring out, though others have e ves opportu- 
nities of breathing the freſh air in the fields, and en- 
Joying the light of the ſun. The ſubterraneous paſſages 
or galleries are very ſpacious,: and in many of them 
chapels are hewn out of the rock-ſalt; and in theſe are 
ſet up crucifixes and the images of ſaints, before which 
a light is kept conſtantly burning. The places where the 
falt is hewn out, and the empty cavities whence it has 
been formerly taken, are called chambers. In ſome 
chambers, where the water has formerly ſtagnated, the 
| bottoms and ſides are covered with very thick incruſtations 
of ſome thouſands of ſalt «cryſtals, one upon another, 
many of them weighing half a pound or more; and when 
any candles happen to be brought, the numerous rays of 
light reflected by theſe cryſtals emit a uten luſtre. 
In ſome parts of the mine huge columns of falt are left 
ſtanding, to ſupport the rock. The number of miners 
employed ate between four and five hundred, but the 
whole amount of men who work is about ſeven hundred. 
The ſalt lies near the ſurface in large ſhapeleſs maſſes, 
out of which, blocks of ſixty, eighty, or a hundred ſquare 
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found in ſmaller lumps. About ſix hundred thouſand 
quintals of ſalt are annually dug out of theſe mines. The 
worſt and cheapeſt is called green ſalt, from its greeniſh 
colour, cauſed by an heterogeneous mixture of a greyiſh 
mineral, or clay, and entirely conſiſts of ſalt cryſtals of 
different dimenſions. - A caſk of this ſalt, which gene- 
rally contains fix quintals, ſells for about twenty-two 
Poliſb guilders, each of one ſhilling and two-pence va- 
lue; but a quintal of that in large maſſes or blocks is 
worth thirty-two or thirty-three florins, each florin worth 
about ſix-pence halfpenny: the difference being from one 
pound four ſhillings, to four guineas ſterling the caſk. 
A finer ſort of ſalt is ſold at a ſomewhat greater price, and 
frequently in large blocks. The third ſpecies of ſalt 
dug out of theſe mines is ſal gemmæ, or cryſtal ſalt, 
which is found in ſmall pieces interſperſed in the rock; 
and when detached from it, breaks into cubes or rectan- 
gular priſms. This is uſually ſold unprepared. The co- 


| Tour of the ſalt ſtone is a dark grey mixed with yellow. 
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Theſe ſalt mines have always made a part of the king's 
board-revenues, as they are termed, and are nen ly 
farmed; but ſometimes the king has kept them in his 
own hands, and appointed proper officers for the manage- 
ment of them. The office of mine-maſter at Wieluſta is 


| hereditary, and a conſiderable falary ariſing from them 


is annexed to it. In the year 1772 the empreſs queen 
ſeized upon theſe mines, and they have ſince remained 
annexed to the dominions of the houſe of Au/iria ; the 
king of Poland being put into poſſeſſion of a territory 
which was rendered hereditary in his family, in lieu of 
this revenue. (1:31 ' 

SANDOMIR, or SENDOMIR, is, the capital of a palatinate 
of the ſame name. This town is ſeated on an eminence 
near the influx of the river San into the Viſtula; and its 


delightful ſituation rendered it the favourite reſidence of 


Caſimir the Great, and other kings of Poland, This city 
is well fortified both by art and nature, and had a col- 
lege of Jeſuits and other orders, with a rich foundation 
called Collegium Canonicorum. A provincial court of 
juſtice is alſo held here. In the year 1259, the Tartars 
and Ruſſians committed terrible ravages in this city, and 
put the inhabitants to the ſword. . 1656, the caſtle; 
which ſtands on a ſteep rock, was blown up by the 
Swedes, It is now ſubject to the Auftrians. ; 
LuBLIN, in the palatinate of the ſame name, is ſur- 
rounded by a wall and ditch ; but though it is not large, 
it is a place of good trade. It has a caſtle built on a 
high rock, and ſtands in a very pleaſant and fertile coun- 
try. It has ſeveral churches and convents, and had a col- 
lege of Jeſuits before the ſuppreſſion of that order: a great 
number of Jes live in the ſuburbs; they have there a 
very ſpacious ſynagogue. In this city are held three 
annual fairs, each of which laſts a month ; and theſe are 
frequented by a multitude. of German, Greet, Armenian, 
Ruſſian, Turkiſh, and Arabian traders and merchants. 
The chief tribunal for Little Poland is held in this city, 
beſides the provincial diet and a court of judicature. 
In 1240 this city was ſet on fire by the Tartars, after 
which it continued for a long time in the poſſeſſion of 
the Ruſſians. It alſo ſuffered much by fire in 1447 and 
1606, and in 1656 was reduced to aſhes by the Swedes. 
It ſuffered the ſame fate from the Ruſſians in 1768. 
We ſhall now give a conciſe account of the countries. 
dependant on Little Poland, and ſhall begin with PoLa- 
CHIA, or the palatinate of BIELSK, which is bounded on 
the north by Pruſſia and Lithuania; on the eaſt by Li- 
thuania; on the ſouth by the palatinate of Lublin, in 
Little Poland; and on the weſt by that of Maſovia; ex- 
tending about eighty- eight miles in length, and thirty in 
breadth. This province was formerly the occaſion of 
many diſputes and quarrels between the Poles and Litbu- 
anians, The moſt remarkable places it contains are, 
BIELSsk, a large city on the river Bala, ſituated in 
latitude fifty- three degrees four minutes. Not only the 
' town but the caſtle and other fortifications are built with 
wood : it is, however, a place of great trade, which is 
carried on by the Jews." ien n „ 
BiAr vs roc, a city divided into the Cid and New 
Town; in the latter of which is count Braniki's fine ſeat 
and gardens, which are much admired; and from their 
elegance have been termed the Verſailles of Poland. The 


feet may be hewn; but at a conſiderable depth it is 
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greateſt part of the city was deſtroyed by fire in 1753 · 
0 1 2 885 T yYKOcziN, 
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-»»« T yYKocziN, a conſiderable town on the river Narew, 
and defended by a caſtle fituated amidſt inacceſſible mo- 
raſſes. Here is held a court of judicature; and in this 
town Auguſtus II. inſtituted the order of the #bite Eagle, 
in the year 1705, which he conferred as the reward of 
courage and loyalty. Ota. 4courd)! 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this province is 
AUGUuSTOW, a beautiful town, ſeated on a lake, and thus 
called from Sigiſmund Auguſtus, by whom it was founded. 

LiTTLE or RED RusslA, including Podelia, Poliſh 
Kiovia, and Volbinia, is bounded on the north by Lithu- 
ania, on the eaſt by the river Nieper, on the ſouth by 
Moldavia, Tranſyluania, and the Carpathian mountains 
which divide it from Hungary, and on the weſt by Liztle 
Poland. The country is mountainous, but watered with 
abundance of rivers, which render it fertile in corn. 

Red Ruſſia Proper, which is now annexed to the domi- 
nions of the houſe of Auſtria, conſiſts of three palatinates, 
Chelm, Bela, and Lemberg; the moſt remarkable places 
of which are, 

LEMBERG, called in Latin Leopolis, and in Poliſh 
Lwow, is the capital of the palatinate of the ſame name, 
and is a large opulent city, ſituated in latitude forty-nine 
degrees fifty-two minutes, and in the fortieth degree eaſt 
longitude from London. It is not only the ſee of a Popiſb 
archbiſhop, but of a Ruſſian and Armenian biſhop, __ . 

-- JAROSLAW is a handſome town ſeated on the river San, 
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and is defended by a caſtle; it carries on a good trade; 


within the town was a college of Feſuits, and without it 
another foundation belonging to the ſame order ; both 
of which were ſuppreſſed in the year 1773. 

PoDoLIA, which was dependant on Red Ruſſia, is a very 
fertile country; but has in all ages been expoſed to the 
inroads of barbarous nations, who live on plunder, and 
have often ravaged it in a moſt cruel manner. It abounds 
with a fine breed of - horſes and horned cattle. The in- 
habitants were formerly governed by their own dukes or 
ſovereigns, and are of à warlike diſpoſition, It conſiſts 
of two palatinates, that of Padolia and Braclaw. The 
principal town in this country is 
KAulxizc, the capital of the palatinate of Podolia, 
which is ſituated in — degrees fifty · eight mi- 
nutes north latitude. It has a caſtle. built on a rock, 
and owes its more to nature than to art; 
however, it is eſteemed the beſt fortification in Poland. 
Here was a college of Feſuits ; and the city is the ſee of 
a Poliſh and Armenian biſhop. In 1651, the Cofſacs laid 
ſiege to the caſtle, but without ſucceſs ; it was, however, 
taken by the Turks in 1672, who held it till the peace of 
Carlowitz. The plague deſtroyed the greateſt part of the 
inhabitants in 1770; and thoſe who ſurvived were 
obliged to abandon the place. | 

Of the palatinate of Krovia, or K1ow, which forms 
a part of the Ukraine, and is inhabited by the Caſſacs, we 
have already given an account in treating of Ruſſia, which 
has all that part of this country that lies on the other fide. 
of the Nieper; ſo that Poliſh Kiovia includes only two 
diſtricts, in which are ſeveral ſmall towns ſcarce worthy 
of notice. This country ſuffered greatly. by an inſur- 
rection of the Greet peaſants in 1768, in which the moſt 
barbarous and inhuman cruelties were exerciſed. Thoſe 
peaſants had long 2 under the tyrannical oppreſſion 
of cruel maſters ; their conduct may therefore ſerve as an 
inſtance of the falſchood of that policy, which deprives 
any part of the community of its rights as men, and de- 
grades it to the condition of ſlaves. Jo the Jes they bore 
a particular animoſity, 2s they had been long employed 
by the nobility as ſtewards in the management of their 
eltates, / in which office they treated theſe people with 
great and oppreſſion; who now took a herce re- 
venge, ſlaughtered many thouſands of them, burnt their 
houſes, deſtroyed. their books and papers, and ſeemed as 
if they would leave no veſtige that they had ever exiſted! 
among them. Having called in the Haydamacks or Za- 
poroutſke Cofſacks to their aſſiſtance, they ſeemed to threaten. 


the utter deſtruction of the country; whole ſtaroſties, 


diſtricts, towns, and villages, were ſacked and burnt; and 
the devaſtation they made was beyond deſcription. Count: 
Potocks, Vaywode of Kiow, had no lefs than ten towns and 
— hundred and thirty villages deſtroyed in his own ter- 


culture is not yet ſufficiently encour 
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dant on Red Ruſſia; a country ſo fertile, as to ſupply the 
inhabitants with a much larger quantity of grain than they 
are able to conſume. Roſemary and aſparagus grow will 
in the woods, and can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from choſe 
cultivateg in the gardens, . Pulbinia was annexed to Pg. 
land in 1889 and in 4618, the, country was ravaged by 
the Tartars, who, beſides a great booty, N thirty 
thouſand perſons out of the country to be ſo d as flaves, 
This province contains two diſtricts and ſeveral towns, 
among which are the following __ IN 
Lucko or LUCEORIEN,, the capital of Volbinia, which 
is ſeated on the river Ster, in fifty degrees fifty minutes 
north latitude, one hundred and ſeventy-five miles to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Warſatu. It has a caſtle, in which the 
biſhop of Volbinia reſides; and it is alſo. the reſidence of 
a Ruſſian biſhop. The of fects had a college here, from 
which they were expelled in the year 1773; and it has a 
provincial diet, and a court of judicature; but in 1752 
the greateſt part of the city was deſtroyed by fire. 
OLIKAa, a handſome town and caſtle velonging 


Radsivil family, and the capital of a duchy. 
and ſeminary are founded in this town. | 

SOKAL, a town and fortreſs on the river Bug, remark. 
able for a celebrated image of the Virgin Mary; for the 
greater ſecurity of which, the Bernardine monks have 


PoLaxy, 


to the 
ſchool 


| built a fine church and convent, with ſuitable fortifica- 


tions, on an iſland in the river Bug- by 
8 8 T. Xi. 
Of LirnuAxIA, including Lithuania Proper, Lithuanian 


Ruſſia, and the Livonian Palatinate, with the meſi re. 
mar table Places in each. 4 


L THUANTA, called by the natives LIMA, is bound- 
ed on the north by Courland and Ruſſia, on the eaſt 
by Ruſſia, on the ſouth by Volbinia, and on the weſt by 
Little Poland, Podlachia, and the kingdom of Pruſſia. It 
was anciently very woody, and the greateſt part of it lies 
uncultivated z but it is now greatly improved by cutting 
down the woods, and by the encouragement which has 
been given to agriculture. Great quantities of pot-aſh 
and wood-aſhes are made here; and the country. pro- 
duces à conſiderable quantity of buck-wheat, and other 
corn. It has alſo great plenty of honey, with which 
mead and other palatable liquors are made. The mea- 
dows and paſtures are very fertile, and afford nouriſhment 
to numerous flocks and herds; and the ſheep yield fleeces 
of very fine wool. In the foreſts are bears, wolves, wild 
boars, buffalees, deer, and prodigious flights of wocdcocls. 
Here are alſo ſeveral lakes, in which are profitable fiſn- 
-eries. But notwithſtanding the fertility of the ſoil, agri- 
aged; for ſome of 
the fineſt ſpots of land in the country ill lie waſte, and 
the luxuriant paſtures in the meadows are neglected till 
the graſs rots on the ground : for want of care the woods 
are frequently conſumed by accidental fires. Proviſions 
in n are extremely cheap; but this is the leſs ſur- 
priſing, where money itſelf is dear, and ſo ſcarce that 
ten per cent. is the common intereſt. 

All the common people, except the burghers of the 
royal towns, and the Germans, are vaſſals; but the nobi- 
lity, who are very numerous, are for the moſt part indi- 
gent, and thoſe who are poor ſerve the wealthy as ſtew- 
ards, treaſurers, bailiffs, and valets. The noble families, 
in better circumſtances, endeavour to mend their fortuncs 
by farming a large eſtate. There is ſcarce a ſingle noble- 
man in tolerable circumſtances in Lithuania, without a 
title, of which they are all extremely fond; and theſe 
titles deſcend to their children. The principal nobility 
have eſtates equal to the revenues of ſome princes ; and 
generally retain ſame. hundreds of the poor nobility in 
their ſervice. They are likewiſe inveſted with the higheſt 
poſts in the kingdom; but live in ſuch pomp and ſplen- 
dour, and with fo little œcõhomy, that their expences 
generally exceed their income. 1 

Popery is the eſtabliſhed religion of Lithuania: but 
there are alſo many Lutherans, Calvinifls, Socinians, Jews, 
and Turks; but the Greeks are on a much better footing 
than any other of the diflenters, Though this country 
is fo cloſely connected with Poland, it ſtill retains its 


— 


| own peculiar laws, offices, and troops. 


We now come 
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to Vorn, the laſt province depen- | 


In a diet held at Lublin in 1569, the Poles and Lithu- 
, 5 . '*  amans 
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anians agreed, that the great duchy of Lithuania and the 

kingdom of Poland ſhould for the future be ſo united, as 
| % Fore but one ſtate under one prince; that the ſove- 
reign ſhould be elected in Poland by both nations 3 that 
the two nations ſhould have a ſenate or council, and a 
houſe of provincial repreſentatives in comman that the 
coin in the kingdom and duchy ſhould be of the dame 
value; and that they ſhould be equally concerned in 


* : 4 


treaties. and alliances. 


x IN is at preſent 


divided into nine palatinates, the 
of which conſtitute Proper Lithuania, and the 


other . Ruſſia, which is divided into #/hite 
EKuſſia, Black Ruſſia, and Poleſia. Beſides theſe palats- | Fe 
nates, Lithuania alſo, includes the principality of Samo- 


e latter of which is 


thirty-two. minutes 9075. 
: t 


ed by a dreadful conflagration, when thirteen churches, 
the Yews/b ſynagogue, twenty-five palaces, four hundred 


reat, number of .granaries and warehouſes, were con- 
þ 44%) The next year, another fire happened b light- 
ning, which burnt ſix churches, the council-houſe, eight 
palaces, and two hundred and ſeventy- ſeven ſtone bud 


of them in a more elegant manner than before; but the 
city has not recovered its former grandeur. 


is a large, regular, and beautiful ſtructure, conſiſting, of 
two ſtories : the great hall, that for the ſenate, and the 
Chapel, are its fineſt apartments; and in the court ſtands 
he chancery or ſtate office, which is an elegant ſtructure. 

the city are nine Papiſb and two Greek churches; and 
alſo a ſynagogue for the Zews, Which is built of ſtone. 
The college, which until the year 4773 was poſſeſſed by 
the Jeſuits, has a ſplendid, church; and that 3 


to the Carmelite nuns is likewiſe very magnificent. 


, 


palace of prince Radæiuil is a very large ſtructure, and | 


that of the Sapiaban family is a ſuperb edifice. In 1673. 
t was enacted, that, for the future, every third general 
iet ſhould be held here; and during the ſeſſion, the con- 

* Fourlſe of the people has been ſo great, that four apart- 


for two hundred and ſixty ducats a month. A provincial 
diet, and a court of judicature, are alſo held in this city. 
In treating of Lithuanian Ruſſia, we {hall begin with 
the province of Po gſia, which contains ſeveral large mo- 
ralles, that reſemble ſo many extenſive. lakes. The prin- 
Cipal towns in this palatinate arte : * 2 kes 

. BRZESK, which is a ſtrong, but not a very large town, 
ſituated on the river Bug, and has a caſtle built on a rock; 
near it is a royal palace, with a fine garden. In this town 
is a famous ſynagogue, to which: the Jes reſort from all 
the countries of Europe, both on account of ſtudy, and 
to gain prefermeut among their -own, people. A provin- 
eial diet is held, and a Greet biſhop reſides here. 


* 
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ments, with the ſtables adjoining to them, have been let 


Pis K is a large, handſome, trading town on the river, 
, We 3 | W i 
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Pina, ſituated in the midſt of extenſive moraſſes, and in- 
habited. not only by. the Zews, who, have 3 {chool. here, 
but alſo by RP pe ie e. ions, e 


elpecially 
the Greett, who have a bilhop here. The leather 2 
in this town, after the Ruſſan manner, is alteemed the beſt 


in the whole kingdom. A provincial diet is held here. 
. Under Lithuanian Ruſſia is included Bi Ac RusgsrA, 
called by the Poles Rus CzARxNA, which jacludes the 
palatinate of Nowogrodec, and contains four Aste the 
principal place of which is,, 44% in 

NowoGRoDEC, a town ſituated on a hill, in which are 
ſeveral Popifh and Rulſian convents; with, a college of 


- 


eſuits, now ſuppreſſed. It has a provincial diet, and an 
interior court of judicature; and an high tribunal, after 
the model of that of Mina, is held alternately here and 
at Minſe, which continues fitting five months every year; 
In WIHIIE Rvss14, called by the Poles Rus BiALA, 
are four palatinates, the moſt conſiderable places in which 
are, | 

Minsx, which is ſeated on the river Swi/ſocz, in the 
palatinate of Minſt, and has two caſtles. A provincial 
diet is held here, beſides a high tribunal onte in two years. 
This town was taken by the Ruſſians in 1656. 5 
Monhtrow, in the palatinate of Miſciſlatu, is a hand- 
ſome commercial town, oh the river Nieper, and the inha- 
bitants carry on a conſiderable trade with the Ruſſians, In 
16524 Meohilow, was taken by the-Ruffians; and tho” it was 


- | inveſted by the Poles in 1660, they were obliged'to raiſe 


the ſiege. It was, however, taken from the Ruffians-in 
1662 by the inhabitants, who ſent off part of the garriſon 
by ſtratagem, and then made the reſt priſoners of war. 
1 Poroc, a fortified town on, the river Dazuina, and in 
the palatinate of Holoc. It has two] ſtrong caftles, and 
carries on a conſidepable trade. In this town the Jeſuits 
had a college, and the Greis have an academy, for the 
ſtudy of philoſophy. A popiſh Greet biſhop alſo reſides 
here. In this town are likewiſe held a provincial diet, 
and a court of judicature. In 15643 Poloc was taken by 
the Ruſſians, but in 1579 was retaken by the Pole. 
Wie now come to the Liyonian 2 called by 
the Poles; Wgiowodetwo Jnfiantftic. This country was 2 
art of Livaniu, and is alſo termed the palatinate of 
and z the Pales, on their delivering up Livonia to Sweden 
by the treaty, of Oliva, reſerved this part, which has a 
biſhop, a palatine, and a caſtellan, and ſends ſix deputies 
to the general diet. It has alſo five or fix ſmall towns. 
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Its Situation, Extent, Soil, and Produce. Its Hiſtory, and 

the Manners of the preſent Inhabitants __ 
G44 o IA, called by the Poles Zuvvps, or 
I. Xie/hwo Zmudſtie, is bounded on the north by Cour- 
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Uladiflaus Fagellon, king of Poland; after whoſe death it 
returned again to them; but in 1525, when Albert of 
Brandenburgh was made hereditary duke of Pruſſia, it re- 
turned to the crown of Poland. The Chriftian religion 
had been introduced for ſome time; and in 1413, it was 
made a biſhop's ſee. | | | 
The peaſants of this country differ but little from thoſe 
of Lithuania; but are not ſo laborious, and conſequently 
enjoy leſs plenty. Many of them, inſtead of bread, eat 
turnips, which grow wild, and are of a prodigious ſize. 
They are robuſt, bold, and nimble; and it is not un- 
common' for people to live to a hundred or a hundred 
and twenty years of age. © 165 
There are about twenty-eight towns in Samegitia; 
but all of them are ſmall ànd ill built; among theſe is 
MzDpN1cKt, where the biſhop of Samogitia reſides; and 
RosikENIE, where the provincial diet and a court of ju- 
dicature are held. C 


aer 
Of CoUuRLAND. 


Of its Situation and Extent, Soil, Produce, and Rivers. Of 
the Inhabitants of Courland, and the 17 of the No- 
bility. A general Hiſtory of Courlan ; its Arms, Officers 
J State, and Courts of Fudicature. The Diviſions of the 
and a Deſcription of the principal Towns in each. 


TME duchy of Courlend is bounded on the weft by 
the Baltic; on the north by the gulph of Riga and 
Livenia, towards the eaſt by Lithuania Proper; and by 
Samogitia towards the ſouth. It extends fifty German 
miles in length, and in ſome places twenty, and in others 
hardly ten, German miles in breadth ; but towards the 
ſouth-weſt it gradually terminates in a cape or point of 
The ſoil, except in a few diſtricts, is heavy, fat, and 
clayey, and the country abounds in woods and ſwamps : 
hence the roads of Courland are remarkably bad. In 
ſpring and autumn, the meadows and low grounds are 
under water; but this only ſerves to improve the land. 
Some ſkilful' farmers have drained ſeveral of the fenny 
parts of Courland, and converted them into what they 
call fHlaungens: that is, land which is ſown three years 
ſucceſſiveſy with ſummer ſeed, and then left uncultivated 
for the like term. Courland, however, contains good 
arable land and fine paſtures, and produces great quan- 
tities of excellent flax. Here is alſs plenty of ſea fiſh ; 
and the woods abound with Is, bears, and wolves. | 
Courland has al ſo its mines of iron- ore and other minerals, 
its quarries of /one, chalk,” and flucro, and its mineral 
ſprings. Amber is likewiſe found on the coaſt. - 1 
The principal rivers in this country are the Y/:ndau, 
which riſes in Samogitia, and diſchafges itſelf irito the 
Baltic, near the town of Vindau. The Aa, which has 
alſo its ſource in Samogitia, and empties itſelf into the 
gulph of Riga. The ſmall rivers are the Anger, the 


£- « 


Abau, the Berſe, the Bartau, the Muſſa, '&c. ' © 
The inhabitants of Courland conſiſt of Germans and 

Lettonians ; but the latter are not only tenants and vaſſals 
of the former, but in a manner their ſlaves. Hence 


there are two languages uſually ſpoken in Courland, the 
German and the Lettonian, I 9m 
The reformation, or Lutheran religion, took place in 
this duchy ſo early as the year 1522, and in 1532 Cour- 
land joined with Riga: in a particular religious league; 
ſo that when this country fell under the dominion of 
Poland, all the inhabitants were Lutherans, and they had 
no papiſis amongſt them. But the miſunderſtandings 
which afterwards happened between the dukes and nobles 
of Courland occaſioned ſeveral orders to be iſſued by the 
court of Poland, and judiciary commiſſions to be deputed 
from thence ; by which means a fatal gap was opened, 
by which popery entered. The Roman Catholirs were 
at firſt only permitted to have churchey' in this country; 
but they ſoon raiſed themſelves to a level with the Lu- 
"therans. In 1717 and 1727, they received ſomeadditiona) 
privileges; and ſeveral of the nobility, who had embraced. 
the 40 Artnes of popery, exerting their zeal in order to 
introduce it into the churches within their juriſdictions, 


_geeatly contributed to its ' ſpreading over the countty. | Rufſia, her interpoſßition in behalf of Gourland became 
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The marriages of the dukes of Courland with ptinceſſes 
who were Calviniſis, alſo introduced that religion into 
the duchy ; but the Caluiniſis are excluded from all 
public employments. Encode 
The nobility of Courland enjoy great privileges, and 
the old nobility are carefully diſtinguiſhed from the new; 
and by an ancient law, which has been frequently con- 
firmed; the former alone are capable of filling poſts of 
honour,  'The noblemen of Courland generally embrace 
a military life, They enjoy in Poland the ſame privi- 
leges as the natives, and a Poli nobleman has. the ſame 
indulgence in Ceurland. However, neither of them en- 
joy that privilege till they are ſettled in thoſe countries ; 
and indeed a Cor land nobleman at preſent ſeldom 
holds any eminent poſt in Poland, except thoſe of the 
law, unleſs he be a papi/t. The nobility of Courland 
have no ſeat in the general diet of Poland. 

A noble Courlander is proprietor of all the mines which 
happen to be diſcovered in his eſtate: he is not to be 
taken into cuſtody, or his effects confiſcated, till he has 
been previouſly ſummoned and legally convicted before a 
court of judicature: his houſe is an aſylum, from which 
no perſon can forcibly be taken: his tenants, vaſſals, and 
domeſtics, are exempted from' paying any toll, cuſtom, or 
exciſe ; and no ſoldiers ate to be quartered on the eſtate 
of a Courlander. No new-created nobleman is qualified 
to hold a poſt of honour, or to be a magiſtrate, till the 
third generation; nor can he be ſent as an envoy, unleſs 
he has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of his country, 
or is recommended by ſome of the ancient noble families, 

The nobility, among other privileges, have an unli- 
mited power over their vaſſals, which extends even to 
life and death; but before they can puniſh a vaſſal with 
death; they are obliged to hold a regular court, under the 
penalty of paying an hundred flotins:; each florin equal 
to fourteen-pence ſterling. Hence the reſpe& paid by 
the peaſants to their lords riſes almoſt to adoration ; and 
whatever theſe require from them, they are obliged to 
give up, and immediately obey their commands without 
murmuring. The nobility are all on a level, and have, 
in conjunction with the duke, the patronage of the pariſh 
churches ; the duke being patron of ſome, and the nobi- 
lity of the reſt; In war-time they appear on horſeback, 
according to the ſerviee they owe the duke, as bis vaſſals: 
but when ſuch a general military appearance is required, 
the duke is obliged to march at their head. They indeed 
chooſe their on colonels and other officers; but theſe 
are all under the duke's command. They are, however, 
not obliged to march beyond the frontiers of Courland, 
except the duke voluntarily agrees to paſs beyond thoſe 
/ , 1370 #124 
Courland anciently belonged to Livonia, and both were 


conquered by the knights of the Teutonic order, who 


kept them till the year 1561, about which time the 
Ruffians invaded the country; but the order being then 
much declined from its former power and greatneſs, 
Gothard Keiler, the laſt grand maſter, gave up Loves to 
the ki 4 of Poland; e duke of Liibuunia; and, 
in retuth, Courland and Semigallia were erected into a 
temporal duchy ; and Ketler was inveſted wilh it as an 
e ft i127 22 ws tf of 21544 3 — 


In the beginning of the eighteenth century Conrland | 
was harraſſed both by the Swedes and the Ruffians; but 


in 1710 Frederic William, the ſixth duke, married Anne, 
a princeſs of Kuſſia, who, after his deceaſe, remained in 
poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty, under the protection of her 
uncle the Czgr Peter I.; though Ferdinand, brother to the 
late duke's father, to whom the ſucceſſion belonged, was 
{till living. Diſſentions prevailing between Ferdinand 
and the nobility of Courlind, deſigns were formed in 
Poland of annexing the duchy to that kingdom. 
This project was ftrenuouſly oppoſed by the Cour- 
landers; and the nobility being aſſembled at Mittas 
in June 1726, declared. e nt Maurice of Saxony, natural 
ſon of Augy/tus III. king of Poland (afterwards the cele- 
brated marſhal} Saxe) the ſucceſſor to duke Ferdinand; 
and that the dukedom ſhould be hereditary in the male 
line of his family: but this election was proteſted 
againſt,” as illegal and void, both by Ferdinand and the 
Poles. - When the princeſs. Anne aſcended the throne of 
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ual; and, in the year 1736, ſhe brought the Poles 
* on the KAallure + the Ketler line in the 
rſon of Ferdinand, the * of Courland ſhould have 
its own dukes, by the free election of the ſtates; which 
only meant, in fact, that the Czarina, and not the 
Poles, ſhould dictate the chdice: for the pretenſions of 
count Maurice of Saxony to the ſucceſſion, founded on 
the nomination of the diet of Courland, were no ways 
agreeable to the views of the empreſs Anne; and Fer- 
dinand dying the year after, Erne/t Fohn Byron, high 
chamberlain of Ruſſia, and the haughty ruler of that 
kingdom, was appointed duke of Courland. But on the 
death of Anne, her favourite was baniſhed by the regency ; 
and in 1741, Lewis Erneſt, duke of Brunſwick Wolfen- 
buttle, was choſen duke of Courland. Byron, the depoſed 
duke, lived many years in his confinement at Faro/iaw, 
where he died in 1754. The election of the duke of 
Brunſwick became ſo much a matter of contention, that 
the dukedom remained in abeyance for a conſiderable 
time; until, in 1758, prince Charles of Saxony, third ſon 
of the king of Poland, was choſen by the ſtates; this prince 
however was ſoon after ſet aſide by the interpoſition of 
Elizabeth, the then empreſs of Ruſſia, who procured the 
dukedom for John Erne/t duke de Byron, ſon of the late 
exiled nobleman, On the 3oth of May 1764, the diet 
of Poland declared the inveſtiture of prince Charles null 
and void; and not only acknowledged John Erneſt as the 
lawful duke, but enacted that the ducal dignity ſhould 
be permanent in the Byron family, ſo long as it ſhould 
have male iſſue. me | 5 
The revenues of the duke of Courland are ſaid to be 
conſiderable; for the ducal domains make above a 
third part of the whole country: if to theſe be added its 
convenient ſituation for a maritime trade, the duke of 
' Courland, when in the full poſſeſſion of that office, can- 
not fail of being very rich, A judgment may be formed 
of the wealth of this duchy, if we conſider that James 
duke of Courland was maſter of farty-four ſhips of war, 
and ſeyenty-five merchant-ſhips, and even endeayoured 
to ſettle colonies in America. | 

The arms of Courland are, quarterly, the firſt and 
fourth argent, a lion gules, crowned or, for Courland; 
the ſecond and third azure, a demi-elk crowned proper, 
for Semigallia. In the centre is a ſmall eſcutcheon party 
per pale, reſerved for the particular coat of the ducal 
family. The arms are within a ducal mantle of purple 
and ermine, and ſupported by two lions crowned or, 
and the whole ſurmounted with a ducal coronet. 

By virtue of a form of government for the ducbies of 
Courland and Semigallia, drawn up in 1670, by a com- 
miſſion from the king of Poland, the following officers of 
fate are appointed there: 

Four high counſellors, viz. a ſteward, a chancellor, 
a burgrave, and a marſhal. 

Two civilians, who are the duke's council. The high 
council, during the abſence, the minority, ſickneſs, or 
death of the duke, adminiſter juſtice, iſſue orders, paſs 

decrees, and tranſact all other ſtate affairs in his name. 

Four ſuperior prefects, two for Semigallia, and two for 
Courland, who adminiſter juſtice both to the nobles and 
commonalty within their reſpective juriſdictions. From 
theſe the vacancies in the high council are filled up, and 
under each of them are two inferior prefects, who upon 
occaſion are promoted by the duke to the office of ſu- 
perior prefect. From the court of the latter appeals lie 
to the ducal ſupreme court, where the duke aſſiſts in per- 

| fon, together with the high council. This is held twice 
a year; and from it, in cauſes amounting to above ſix 


hundred florins, an appeal lies to the king of Poland, 


except in caſes of wilful murder, burning of houſes, 
robbery, rapes, or -apen violence. Eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
are tried by the chancellor, aſſiſted by the ſuperintendant 
and 


rovoſts. If any diſputes happen to ariſe between 
the duke and nobility, they are decided only by the king 
in perſon. | , 


The adminiſtration of juſtice in the towns belongs 
either to the magiſtrate, or the prefect of the diſtri in 
which the defendant reſides, according to the nature of 
the cauſe ; and the ſecond and laſt hearing is at the du- 
cal court. Suits relating to debts are heard by officers 
called executoriales. Rd. EE eas 
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bound to Livonia, two ſquare beacons have been erected 
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Germans, then again to the king of 
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Every two years a diet is held at Mittau, to which 
every pariſh ſends a repreſentative with full powers. 

Courland conſiſts of three diviſions, Courland Preper, 
Semigallia, and the diſtrict of Pilten, The laſt has a 
particular form of government ; but the two firſt are 
divided into prefectures, and theſe into pariſhes. There 
are here large and ſmall towns, ſeats, caſtles, farm- 
houſes, and ſingle houſes of accommodation ; but no 
villages. The number of towns, caſtles, ſeats, &c. is 
about nine hundred, 

In Courland Proper, the moſt conſiderable place is, 

LiBav, which is a ducal city, and a port of good trade 
on the Baltic. It is ſituated in fifty-ſix degrees fifty- 
four minutes north latitude, and in twenty-one degrees 
twenty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude, It is of a middling 
ſize, and conſiſts entirely of wooden houſes, only one 
ſtory high; but there is a Lutheran church built in the 
modern taſte, with a flat roof and baluſttade. The pa- 
piſts are allowed a church at Libau, and there is a pro- 
teſtant ſchool. As the harbour wants ſufficient depth of 
water for ſhips of burthen, they are unloaded in the 


road; but ſince duke Erneft John cauſed it to be cleared 


in 1737, and prevented a future' accumulation of mud 
and ſand by a water-work, it is rendered very commo- 
dious for 7 veſſels. Above one hundred and fifty 
ſhips annually arrive in this port, in order to load with 
hemp, linſeed, &c. A court of admiralty is alſo held 
here; and near the town is a freſh water lake, called 
the lake of Libau. | = 

The ſecond principal diviſion is that of SEMIGALLIA 
or SEMGALLEN, Which includes the preſectures of 
Mrrrav and SEELBURG ; the moſt conſiderable places 
in which are, | 

MiTTaAv, the capital of Courland, and the reſidence 
of the duke, which is fituated in fifty-fix degrees forty- 
four minutes north latitude, and in twenty-three degrees 
fifty-one minutes eaſt longitude. This town ſtands on 
the river Aa, and is very extenſive; but within its cir- 
cuit are many gardens and open places. The houſes 
have for the moſt part nothing very elegant to attract 
the eye; and both the walls and moats of the town are 
decayed, It is, however, pretty well inhabited. It has 
two Lutheran churches, a beautiful church belongin 


to the Caluiniſis, and a popiſh church. The ſchool, 


though it is the principal in the whole country, is far 
from being in a flouriſhing condition. This city is the 
ſeat of the regency and ſuperintendant of both duchies. . 

At a ſmall diſtance from the city ſtands a palace, be- 

gun by the unfortunate duke Erneſi Fohn; but only the 

ront of one wing is completed, and the reſt hardly 
carried up as high as the roof. Under one wing of this 
building is a handſome vault, in which are depofited the 
remains of the deceaſed" dukes, moſt of which lie in cof- 
fins of fine pewter curiouſly decorated; and among the 
princes lies a peaſant in a pewter coffin, on account of 
his heroic fidelity, in voluntarily ſuffering himſelf to be 
ſhot inſtead of duke Ferdinand, by ſome noblemen who 
had conſpired againſt that prince's life, ; 

The next divifion of Courland is that of PitTen, 
which lies in Courland properly ſo called, and derives its 
name from the ancient caſtle or palace of Pilten, built 
by Waldemar II. king of Denmark, about the year 1220, 
when he founded a biſhop's ſee in this country, for the 
more effeCtual converſion of its Pagan inhabitants. 

This diftrit afterwards ſucceſſively belonged to the 
enmark, the duke 


of Courland, and to Poland; and by virtue of the in- 


ſtrument of regency drawn up for this diſtrict in the 
year 1717, the government is lodged in ſeven Poliſb 


ſenators or counſellors, from whom an appeal lies to the 


king. The biſhop of Samogitia alſo ftyles himſelf biſhop 
of Pillen. | 

The moſt remarkable part of this diſtri is the pro- 
montory of Domeſneſs, which projects northward into 
the gulf of Livonia. From this cape a ſand- bank runs 
four German miles farther into the ſea, half of which 
lies under water, and cannot be diſcerned. To the eaſt 


never obſerved to be agitated. For the ſafety of veſſels 


on the _ near Domeſneſs church, oppoſite to the 


ſand 


of this promontory is an unfathomable abyſs, which is 
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ſand bank, and facing each other. One of theſe is | he would maintain the Prufſians in their rights and pri- 
twelve fathoms high, and the other eight; and a large | vileges z and when this was done, they paid homage to 
fire is kept burning on them from the firſt of Augu/? to | the new ſovereign. 
the firſt of January. When the mariners ſee thele fires | In matters of a public nature, the king could determine 
appear as one in a direct line, they may conclude that | nothing without the concurrence of the ſtates, who were 
they are clear of the extremity of the ſand-bank, and | divided into ſpiritual and temporal members, the latter 
conſequently out of danger; but if they ſee both beacons, | conſiſting of nobles and burghers. Of theſe the ſenate 
hey are in danger of running upon it. | was compoſed, This council conſiſted, firſt, of the 
The diſtrict of Pilten contains ſeven pariſhes, but no | biſhops of Ermland and Culm. The former is the pre- 
towns worthy of notice. The inhabitants are chiefly of | ſident and chief among the nobility, and is not under 
the Lutheran religion. | any ſubordination to the archbiſhop of Gneſna; but 
holds immediately of the pope. His dioceſe, in which 
he has the ſupreme authority both in civil and eccleſia(- 


S ECT. XIV. tical cauſes, is of very large extent. Its revenues are 
| A divided into three parts, one of which belongs to the 
Of Poris PRUSSIA: chapter; but the other two, which are computed at 


fk ſixty-four thouſand dollars, are aſſigned for the epiſcopal 
Is Situation, Extent, and Produce. Of the Religion and] table. The dioceſe of the biſhop of Culm is not near 
civil Privileges of the People; the Form of the Govern= | ſo extenſive; and conſequently the revenue is much infe. 
ment; the Diviſions of the Country; with an Account of | rior to that of the biſhop of Ermland. The biſhop of 
the principal Towns in each, particularly of DanTzic | Culm is a ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Gneſna ; and the 
and THORN. | ws abſolutely diſpoſed of that biſhopric without calling 
| | PR a chapter. | 
P? LISH or Regal Pruſſia, which has been added to] The other members of the council were three palati- 
the general province of Great Poland, is a very dif- | nates, who were of equal dignity with thoſe of Poland; 
ferent country, inhabited by a different people, who | three ca/tel/ans, who are not inveſted with any particular 
have their peculiar laws and privileges; and therefore | office or employment, but on a general ſummons of the 
deſerves to be ſeparately conſidered, for the ſake of that | nobility may be looked upon as the lieutenants of the 
order and perſpicuity which ought ever to accompany | palatinates ; three vice-treaſurers; who have only a bare 
works of ſcience. title; but as they are counſellors of ſtate, they take 
This country is bounded on the north by part of Po- | place of the reſt of the nobility ; two counſellors 
merania and the Baltic Sea; on the eaſt, by the king- | from. each of the three great cities, Dantzic, Thorn, 
dom of Pruſſia; on the ſouth, by Great Poland; and | and Elbing; and each of theſe repreſentatives have a 
on the weſt, by Great Poland and Pomerania. It is far] vote. 8 | | 
inferior in extent to the kingdom of Pruſſia, it being | All theſe ſtate counſellors, according to the laws of 
only about ſixty miles in length, and fifty one in its | the country, ought to be native Pruſſiaus; but they ſel- 
greateſt breadth ; but in ſome places the latter does not | dom had that qualification. They were nominated by 
exceed eighteen miles. the king of Poland, and took a particular oath at their 
The face of this country is diverſified with moun- | admiſlion, The biſhop of Ermland fat as preſident in 
tains, woods, and lakes; but in the ſouth part there is | the Pruſſian diet; but in his abſence, his place was ſup- 
little paſture ground, and conſequently few cattle. 'The | plied by the principal perſon among the nobility who 
fiſheries are of great advantage to this country, which | were preſent. Theſe members are ſtyled the two ſtates 
alſo yields a vaſt quantity of honey and wax. The | of the duchy of Pruſſia, and royal counſellors : they may 
woods abound with wild boars, roe-bucks, and wild- | likewiſe be termed the ſuperior ſtates, to diſtinguiſh them 
fowl; a good deal of lime is alſo burnt in ſome parts of f from the inferior, compoſed of the lower nobility, and 
the country. | od) 4 the deputies of the ſmall towns. Formerly king Caſimir 
It is inhabited partly by Poles, and partly by Germans. | IV. engaged for himſelf and ſucceſſors, not to determine 
The Reformation was introduced here early in the fix- } any affair of conſequence without the previous con- 
teenth century; and in a few years the profeſſors of the currence of the ſtates of Pruſſia. This was the original 
Lutheran religion increaſed ſo faſt, that their number in | of theſe Pruſſian diets, which had formerly no con- 
the principal cities and towns far exceeded that of the | netion with thoſe of Poland. But in the year 1569, 
Papiſts; and they had almoſt as great a ſuperiority in the | part of the ſenate, or council, of Pruſſia was united with 
ſmaller towns and villages. But ſucceeding times have | the'ſenate of Poland; and the ſtates of the former were 
introduced conſiderable alterations. The kings of Po- compelled to appear at the general diet of the kingdom. 
land have, indeed, allowed the inhabitants the free ex- From that time the p6litical conſtitution of Pruſſia has 
erciſe of the Lutheran. religion in the cities of Pruſſia; been much changed; but it was not entirely interwoven 
but there were only a few towns in which the Lutherans | with that of Poland, and enjoyed particular rights and 
had churches, and in other towns they had been 'com- | privileges at the time when it was brought under monar- 
pelled to give them up to the Papiſis, previous to the | chical government. ORE 
ſeizure which the king of Pruſſia made of this country | At ſummoning the general Pruſſian diet, which was 
in * Beſides, the Prote/tants were continually op- alternately held at Marienburgbh and Graudenz, the king 
prefied ; and promiſes of preferment and other means | ſpecified the time of holding the leſſer diets, where the 
were too ſucceſsfully employed, in order to ſeduce the | repreſentatives of the former were choſen, and received 
"_ nobility from the Lutheran church. | their inſtructions. Theſe provincial diets were held in 
s the internal regulations which the king of Pruſſia | every palatinate, and the happy concluſion of them was a 
has introduced into this country cannot be aſcertained, | preſage of the proſperous iſſue of the general diet; for if 
we can only deſcribe the ſtate of the country before it | only one of theſe aſſemblies roſe abruptly, the general diet 
became ſubject to the Pruſſian monarch. i | was ſeldom expected to afſemble. The number of re- 
7 Poliſh Pruſſia was a diſtinct political body or ſtate, that | preſentatives for every palatinate was not fixed, but they 
had nothing in common with Poland, except its. having | had lately been more numerous than formerly. The 
the ſame ſovereign, and being connected with that crown | inſtructions given them were in the Poliſb tongue; and 
by a perpetual alliance. For when the inhabitants put | during the Kon of the diet their expences were de- 
themſelves under the progeſtin of king Caſimir IV. in | frayed. 2 
1466, it was expreſsly ſtipulated, that the duchy of he Pruſſians, beſides their own general diet, aſſiſted 
Pruſſia ſhould have nothing to do with the republic of | at the general diet of Poland; but they agreed to the 
- Poland; but that the king alone ſhould perſonally order | taxes to be impoſed on them only in their own general 
and determine all matters relating to the former; and diet, and not in that of Poland. | 8 
for that purpoſe ſhould come among them, and ſummon The Prufſians had formerly their own coin, which 
graces! diets. Hence this ſtate enjoyed the ſame right as was afterwards reduced to the ſtandard of the Poliſb 
Poland and Lithuania, of voting at the election of, a | money. However, the three principal cities of Pruſſia 
King, who after his coronation was obliged to ſwear, that | retained the privilege of coining gold and ſilver dee 
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impreſſed with the king's head on one fide, and their 
reſpective arms on the reverſe; which, after receiving 


the royal ſanction, paſſed as the current money of 


I. 
Nie the counſellors of ſtate 3 mentioned, 


there were ſeveral other public officers in Pruſſia; as, the 
treaſurer, who was the principal, and the only one that 
had an annual appointment; the ſword-bearer, who had 
only the bare title ; the ſtandard-bearer, who bore the 
ſtandard of the province, when all the nobility took the 
field; and ſeven judges, with their aſſiſtants. 

The towns of Pruſſia conſiſt of the three great cities, 
Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, and twenty-ſeven royal 
towns, beſides thoſe that belong to the biſhops of Erm- 
land and Culm. An aſſociation was formed among theſe 
ſmall towns, under the government of the knights of 
the Teutonic order. By this union, which ſubſiſted in 
the memorable year 1772, they were to unite in behalf 
of their common privileges; to conſult their intereſt 
as a community in their particular aſſemblies, and to 
recommend their common concerns in the general diet 
of Pruſſia to the repreſentatives of the great cities. 
Marienburgh, which is the moſt conſiderable among theſe 
towns, had the directory; and this, with Graudenz, 
Dirſbau, Stargard, and Konitz, were called the plenipo- 
tentfary towns; for, beſides their own affairs, they were 
charged with thoſe of all the other towns, which they 
laid before the directory, and the latter repreſented them 
to the deputies of the great cities, | 

Theſe ſmall towns were far from being in a flouriſh- 
ing condition, when they were brought under the 
Pruſſian government. From the ſentences of their ma- 
giſtrates an appeal lay to the ſtaroſtas, and from the 
latter to the king. X 

Poliſh Pruſſia conſiſts of four provinces : we ſhall 
begin with that of Pomerellia, or Little Pomerania. 

PoMERELLIA was anciently a part of the duchy of 
Pomerania; but at laſt fell under the dominion of Poland. 
This palatinate contains five circles, and has four pro- 
vincial judges. The moſt remarkable places in this pro- 
vince are, | ; SI 

DanTzic, called by the Poles, Gdantzh, a celebrated 
commercial city and fortreſs, ſituated on the Viſtula, near 
five miles from the Baltic, in fifty-four degrees twenty- 
two minutes north latitude, and in eighteen degrees 
thirty-five minutes eaſt longitude, The ſmall rivers called 
the Radaune and the Motlau run through the city; the 
latter dividing into two channels, which run between 
the Old and New Town, and afterwards unite again 
below the eity, and with the Radaune fall into the 
Viſtula. It is a large, beautiful, and populous city, 
* built after the ancient manner of the Hanſe- totuns. The 
houſes are generally five ſtories high, which make the 
ſtreets appear the narrower ; eſpecially as the entrance 
into the houſes is by four or five ftone ſteps, and a bal- 
cony, which make a projection of ten or twelve feet. 
Theſe "houſes are kept clean after the manner of the 
Dutch, though with leſs nicety. Many of the ſtreets 
are planted with cheſnut-trees about thirty feet high, 
which affords an agreeable ſhelter. 2 

This city has a beautiful harbour ; and the inhabitants, 
who are remarkably civil and obliging to ſtrangers, carry 
on a conſiderable trade, eſpecially in corn, The ſhips 
belonging to this port are very numerous, and the privi- 


leges of this city are of great importance. As it is one 


of the three great cities, it ſends repreſentatives to the 
Pruſſian ſenate or council of ſtate, who have likewiſe a 
ſeat in the general diet of Poland, and vote at the 
election of a king. The Dantzicers have alſo the pri- 
Vilege of coining money, gathering amber, &c. | 


In this city are twelve Lutheran churches, excluſive of 


thoſe in the houſe of correction, and in the alms-houſes, 
two Calviniſtical churches, and one Popiſb church: a 
college of Jeſuits here, ſuffered the fate which befel that 
order in other parts of Poland. The cathedral,” which 
is a large Lutheran church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
is the molt magnificent, and the principal church in 
Dantzic, Mr. Hanway obſerves, that this is an ancient 
ſtructure that has not been much changed by the eſta- 
bliſhment of the prote/ant religion in this city; for it 
Was agreed by 
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and pictures, as in the times of popery. They ſhew 4 
very curious piece of painting on wood, of the reſur- 
rection, by Van Eyck. There is a Lutheran academy in 
the Grey Friars convent, in which are ſeven profeſſors 
and one teacher of the Poliſh language. In this convent 
is alſo the city library, The other public buildings are 
the exchange, the council houſes in the Old and New 
Town, the public weigh-houſe, the arſenal, which con- 
tains a good collection of arms, but many of them are 
old and uſeleſs : they have a hundred and fifty large 
braſs cannon, ſome of which are ſaid to weigh fifteen 


thouſand pounds. They have alſo a fine mill erected on 


the river Radaune, which has eighteen wheels, is the 
largeſt in all the city, and is ſaid to have brought in a 
ducat every hour to the proprietors. ; 

This city was anciently the principal of the Hanſe- 
towns, it being one of the firſt that entered into the 
Hanſeatic aſſociation, The German is almoſt the only 
language ſpoken hete, the Poliſb being little uſed by the 
inhabitants. | | 

This city has its own garriſon, and the fortifications 
make a good appearance, eſpecially towards the ſouth' 
and weſt ; thoſe parts of the town being ſurrounded with 
eminences, ſome of which riſe higher than the towers of 
the city. 

According to the bills of mortality, eighteen hundred 
and forty- ſix perſons died in this city in 1752. In the 
ſame year twelve hundred and eighty-eight Poliſb veſlels; 
ſmall and great, from the Viſtula, and a thouſand and 


fourteen ſhips from the ſea, arrived in this port; and' 
fifty - eight thouſand and ſixty buſhels of corn were 


brought into this city for exportation. During the 
courſe of the year 1760, the exports of corn from this ci 

conſiſted of 10,259 laſts of wheat, 16,863 of rye, 187 
of barley, and 155 of oats: a laſt is two ton in weight. 
Indeed the moſt conſiderable branch of the trade of 
Dantzic, is that of corn, which is brought by the Po- 


landers, in large barks of about fifty tons burthen, down 
n plentiful years, theſe barks uſed annually 
to amount to about ſixteen hundred. They alfo exported 


the Viſtula. 


bees- wax to the annual amount of near a thouſand ſchip- 
pounds; | beſides narrow linens, ſacking, pot-aſh, pearl- 
aſh, pipe ſtaves, and oak plank. ELDAR 

It appears from ancient records, that Dantzic was'a 


large commercial city ſo early as the year 997. The 


New Town was founded by the Teutonic knights in the 


year 1311, and was firſt encompaſſed with a wall and 
moat in 1343. Dantzic ſhook off the yoke of thoſe 
knights in 1454; and the inhabitants, upon certain con- 
ditions, ſubmitted to Caſimir, king of Poland, who, 


among other privileges, granted them the right of coining 


their own money. Afterwards they refuſed to do homage 
to Stephen, king of Poland, without the previous con- 
firmation of their rights and privileges ; upon which the 


| city was put under the ban, and beſieged by that prince; 


but the affair was accommodated; and, on their pub- 
lickly acknowledging their error, and paying a large fine, 
the king received them into favour, confirmed their pri- 
vileges, and granted them the free exerciſe of the Lu- 
theran religion. In 1734, Staniſſaus, king of Poland, 
took refuge here, which occaſioned a hot ſiege and bom- 
bardment from the Ruſſians and Saxons; but Stani ſſaus 
making his eſcape, Dantzic ſubmitted to Auguſtus III. as 
its rightful ſovereign. FER 


This city, as well as that of Thorn, were exempted 


from thoſe claims which he made 


by the king of Pruſſia x 
on the neighbouring countries; but we are to trace the 


cauſe of this forbearance rather in principles of policy, 


than in ideas of juſtice; and on the part of Dantzic 
particularly, every meaſure has been taken which tended 
to ſtrip the city of thoſe commercial advantages, which 


its ſituation and connections had ſecured to it ever ſince 
the Han/eatic confederacy ; for no ſooner had the king of 


Pruſſia formed deſigns of cauſing his dominions to par- 


ticipate in the trade carried on between the northern 


powers of Europe and the ſouthern, than he ſaw. with a 
jealous eye this free city, 'which ſtood as a bar to his 
maritime conſequence. 'Towards the latter end of the 


year 1770, a large body of Pruſſian troops entered the 
territories under the juriſdiction of the city of Dantzic, 


ſeized ſeveral cut · poſts, and made thoſe who defend 
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them priſoners. The cauſe affigned for this act of hoſ- 
tility was, that the magiſtrates of Dantzic had ſheltered 


ſome Pruſſian deſerters, and had prohibited recruiting | 


parties from raiſing men in the country under their go- 
vernment. It was impoſlible for the magiſtrates to 


confute ſuch a plea, when ſupported by an army of 


EOGRAPHY. Poe ans. 


belonging to Dantzic, but which, together with Oliva, 
have been wreſted from them by the king of Pruſſia. 
The next province of Poliþ Pruſſia is that of Cur. 
MERLAND, or the,palatinate of CULM. This province 
has a palatine, who is the firſt of thoſe belonging to 
Pruſſia, a caſtellan, a vice-treaſurer, a ſword-bearer, a 


five thouſand men; ſo that the city ſubmitted to pay judge, and eight ſtaroſties. The principal places in this 


L. 75,000, and ſubſcribed to all the conditions die- 
tated by the Pruffian monarch. At the ſame time, all 
the natives of Pruſſia reſident in the city were peremp- 
torily ordered to return home. By this mandate of a 
tyrant, many wealthy merchants, who had quitted their 


palatinate are, 

CuLM, or CHELMNo, the capital of the province, 
which ſtands on an eminence on the banks of the Y;/ula, 
in fifty-three degrees twenty minutes north latitude, and 
in nineteen degrees twenty minutes eaſt longitude. This 


country in a ſtate of childhood, had ſettled in that city, | city was founded in 1239, and bequeathed by one of the 


and acquired their fortunes there, were torn from all the 
endearing ties which attached them to the place of their 
reſidence, | 
Soon after the king of Pruſſia had laid violent hands 
on Pomerania and Poliſh Pruſſia, the Dantzicers began 
to feel the powerful graſp of this eager prince; who 
being now maſter of the banks of the Viſtula, cauſed 
cuſtom-houſes to be erected, where heavy duties were 
exacted on all the freight which was conveyed either up 
or down that river: the territories belonging to Dantzic 
were ſeized upon, on the pretext that they had formerly 
been a part of Poliſh Pruſſia; and to complete the de- 
fign, the king eſtabliſhed a commercial company, to 
which he granted the monopoly of ſalt, both in its ex- 
portation and importation, in Pruſſian veſſels only. By 
this and other regulations, the Engliſh merchants, who 
enjoyed peculiar privileges by virtue of a treaty in 
1707, as well as by an article in the treaty of Utrecht, 
ſuffered conſiderably. A new poſt-office was eſtabliſhed, 
- which deprived the Dantzicers of their uſual channel of 
correſpondence, and of the revenue which accrued from 
it ; with this further evil, that it furniſhed their watchful 
enemy with the means of gaining important informa- 
tion concerning the temper and deſigns of thoſe citizens. 
Whilſt theſe methods were taken to turn the tide of 
wealth which had long flowed to Dantzic into other 
channels, the magiſtrates and leading men of the city 
were ſtrongly adviſed, by emiſſaries which the king 
employed there, voluntarily to deliver up their city, 
with all its rights and immunities, to the king of Pruſſia; 
and by throwing themſelves upon his mercy, to obtain 
ſuch eaſy terms for themſelves as they could not expect 
to receive if they perſiſted in contending with a power 
ſo entirely irreſiſtible. But ſuch ſuggeſtions had no 
effect; the conteſt has now been maintained more than 
twelve years, and {till continues; whilſt the interpoſition 


dukes of Maſovia to the knights of the Teutonic order. 
| The inhabitants afterwards withdrew themſelves from 
their obedience, ſubmitted to Poland. While the 
Tentonic knights had the ſovereignty of Culm, the high 
tribunal of Pruffia was held in this city; and the Cul- 
mean law became in ſuch reputation, that there were 
few places in * or Maſovia, where it was not te- 
ceived, The biſhopric of Culm is the moſt ancient ſee 
in Poliſb Pruſſia; and the college or chapter conſiſts of 
only four canons, who are choſen by the biſhop, and 
the reſt of the chapter. Culm is a large city, though 
but thinly inhabited, and was formerly one of the Hanſe- 
towns. It is at preſent ſubject to the biſhop. 

THorN, the chief of the three great cities of Pol; 
Pruſſia, ſtands on the Viſtula, ſeventy- two miles ſouth 


of Dantzic, in fifty-two degrees forty- ſix minutes north 


latitude, and in nineteen - degrees fifteen minutes eaſt 
longitude. This city was founded by Herman Balck, 
firſt grand maſter of the Teutonic order, who in 1231 
built the caſtle of Thorn, and in the following year Jaid 
the foundation of the town; but in 1235 the building 
of it was diſcontinued, on account of its inconvenient 
ſituation z and the city was built about four miles and a 
half up the river, where it now. ſtands. It is ſup- 
poſed to have been called Thorn, becauſe the knights, 
by building it, opened to themſelves a thor, or door, into 
Ruſſia. Thus the ſeal of the city preſents a gate thrown 
open. Thorn, ſoon after its being built, became diſtin- 
guiſhed above the other towns of Pruſſia, by its enjoying 
ſeveral valuable privileges; but when the Teutonic 
knights made a very ill uſe of their power throughout all 
Pruſſia, Thorn was the firſt city that formed the noble 
ſcheme of ſhaking off their oppreflive yoke. The inhabi- 
tants having concerted an agreement with the other towns 
in the year 1454, made themſelves maſters of the caſtle, 
and demoliſhed it; and having expelled the Teutonic 


of the empreſs of Ruſſia, who being a guarantee of the | knights by force of arms, the confederates put themſelves 
ace 


immunities of that place, has offered to become a me- 
diator in the diſpute, appears to have retarded, and in 
ſome meaſure to have averted, the total ſubjugation of 
Dantzic to the Pruſſian yoke : but its trade, and of 
courſe its conſequence, muſt be daily declining, 

The city is in the dioceſe of Cujavia; and the inhabi- 
tants pay the popiſh biſhop all the regard conſiſtent with 
the difference of their religion, and the privilege and 
immunities of the city. ithout the walls of Dantzic 
lie the following places, which were under its juriſ- 
diction: 

The Dantz:iger Werder, or Iſland, which is ſurrounded 
by the Viſtula, the Motlau, and the moraſſes cauſed by 
theſe rivers, and contains about fourteen hundred hides 
of land, and about thirty-three villages. 


* 


The Friſche Nebrung is a long narrow lip of land, ex- 


tending between the ſea and the harbour. It contains 
five villages that have churches; but the moſt remark- 
able place on this iſland is a fort called Munde, which 
is very ſtrong, and has a church and a commodious har- 


under the protection of Caſimir the Great, king of Pe- 
land : but their rights, privileges, and immunities were 
to remain entire. They were to honour his Poli/þ ma- 
jeſty as their ſovereign ; but without any farther con- 
nection with Poland, than a cloſe harmony and alliance, 
by which they engaged to have the ſame allies and ene- 
mies; to aſſiſt each other on all occaſions; and reciprocal- 
ly to promote the welfare and proſperity of both parties. 
The king of Pruſſia, when he made his uſurpations in 
Poland, ſeized upon all the land without the walls of 
Thorn; and altho'the acknowledged the independence of 
the city, he ſummoned the magiſtrates to do him homage 
for all the lands they held in its vicinity under its juriſ- 
dition. But this requiſition was reſolutely withitood, 
and does not appear to have been perſiſted in. — 
The privileges granted to theſe three cities in com- 
mon were as follow: they were declared free, and were 
to be governed by their own magiſtrates, conſiſting of 
the council, the chief perſons of which are the burgrave 
and preſident, the judges, and the repreſentatives of the 


bour, | burghers. The members of the council were to be ſtyled 


About a German mile from Dantzic, is Oliva; a cele- 
brated convent, that has been frequently conſumed by 
fire, It is at preſent inhabited by about fifty Ciſfercian 
monks. Near the entrance of the church is a marble 
table in the wall, in commemoration of the treaty of 
Oliva, concluded in this monaſtery. between the Poles 

and Swedes, in 1660. The diſpenſary belonging to the 
convent.is elegant and well*contrived. This monaſtery 
has the privilege of gathering amber on the ſea coaſt. 


noble; they were allowed to hold a ſupreme court of ju- 
dicature, and in criminal caſes to puniſh capitally even 
thoſe who were not inhabitants of the city, if they were 
taken in the fat; to have their own garriſon ; to coin 
money; and to have their law - ſuits decided only in 


e Pruſſia, They were to pay no other cuſtoms in Poland, 


but thoſe uſually demanded at the firſt barrier on the 
frontiers. Laſtly, they were to be members of the ſtate- 
council of Pali Pruſſia, and to have a ſeat and vote 
in the Poliſb diet, and at the election of a king. The 


There are ſeveral other ſmall towns in this diſtrict, 


r=" this ſtructure a pretty village has been gradually 
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third jubilee of this event was commemorated with great 
| N rejoicings 
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renounce their allegiance nor break their oaths upon — 
] 


Thoſe however who are ſubject to the juriſdiction of the 
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tejoicings in the ſchools of all the three great cities, in 
February 1754, when Thorn and Dantzic cauſed medals 
to he ſtruck on the occaſion, | 

In this city the records of Poliſß Pruſſia are kept; it 
has ten gates, and is divided into the Old and New Town, 
each of which had formerly its reſpective council, ma- 
giſtracys and police; but in 1454 they were incorporated 
into one city. The wooden bridge over the Viſiula in 
this city may e ee eſteemed the longeſt, the moſt 
extraordinary, and expenſive bridge in Europe, the city 
being obliged to expend great ſums in keeping it in re- 
pair. It properly conſiſts of two bridges, the iſland of 
Bazar dividing it in the middle. That part of it next 
to Thorn, is called the German Bridge, and the channel 
over which it lies is eſteemed the German Viſtula; but 
the other part is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Poliſh 
Bridge, it lying over the channel called the Pelifh Viſtula. 
As the river grows continually*wider, the bridge muſt 
neceſſarily be lengthened ; ſo that at preſent it takes up 
half an hour to walk over it from one bank of the river 
to the other. It is alſo the moſt fingular on account of 
the quick-ſand into which the piles are driven, which 
occaſions the whole bridge to ſhake and totter whenever 
any carriage or horſes are upon it, or even when it 
is paſſed by a conſiderable number of foot-paſſengers. 
The ice on the Viſtula, which is frequently two or three 
feet thick, and the rapidity of the current, carry away 
every year at leaſt one-third of it. Hence ſome idea 
may be formed of the vaſt expence the city of Thorn is 
at in repairing theſe annual damages ; for the Poles, not- 
withſtanding the heavy loads they bring over it, pay no 
part of the expence. | 

The inhabitants of Thorn embraced the reformation 
very early. It has its own garriſon, which generally 
conſiſts of only one company. 
This city found as little ſecurity from the king of 
Prufſia's declaration, in 1772, as that of Dantzic. See 
Sect. XV. Its territories and revenues were ſeized upon, 
and cuſtom and exciſe offices erected at its gates, and 
heavy exactions demanded even upon the neceſſaries of 
life. Thus blockaded and plundered they were declared 
free; but at the ſame time were ſummoned to do homage 
to the king of Prufſia for all the lands they poſſeſſed with- 
out the walls. In theſe circumſtances, with force and 
famine to encounter, the magiſtrates and citizens behaved 
with wonderful reſolution and firmneſs. They returned 
for anſwer, that they had already paid homage and ſworn 
allegiance to one ſovereign; and that they could neither 


account or conſideration whatſoever. They have ſti 
perſevered in this laudable reſolution. | 

The next province of Poliſh Pruſſia we ſhall deſcribe is 
the prefecture of MARIEN BURG, which has a palatine, a 
vice-treaſurer, and a provincial judge. This palatinate 
contains three werders. A werder is a fen, or moraſs, ſur- 
rounded with water, and improved for tillage and habita- 
tion; the woods harbour very fierce wolves. The inhabi- 
tants of the werders have from time immemorial been free 


peaſants; and are ſtyled the royal vaſſals and werderers. 


cities, are under greater reſtrictions than the royal pea- 
ſants who live in the Marienburg werders. They ſpeak 
the German and Poliſh languages, and are for the moſt part 
Lutherans or Papiſis; but there are alſo ſome Calviniſts, 
and 'a conſiderable number of Mennonites, a ſort of 


Baptiſts, 5 1 
and places in the prefecture of Marienburg, 
are Marienburg and Elbing. MARIENBURG is a well- 
built town, that ſtands on an eminence, near the river 
Nogat, in a pleaſant and fertile country, in fifty-four de- 
grees twelve minutes north latitude, and in nineteen 
degrees twelve minutes eaſt longitude, - 5 
© ErBinG, a handſome large city, fortified after the an- 
cient manner, ftanJs on a river of the ſame name, in 
hfty-four degrees twenty one minutes north latitude, and 
nineteen degrees fifteen minutes eaſt longitude, It was 
uilt in 1239, and is a place of conſiderable trade. Be- 
tween the Oid Town and the ſuburbs, where the ſtore- 
houſes of the merchants are erected, runs the river 
Elbing; and the Old Town. is divided from the New by 
a wall lea The houſes are high, narrow in front, 
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The ſtreets are alſo very narrow, occaſioned by the bal- 
conies which project into them; and before theſe are 
receptacles for all the duſt and filth thrown out of the 
houſes, Hete are ten churches, in which divine ſervice 
is performed. That of St. Nicholas, which is the largeſt 
and handſomeſt church in Pruſſia, was given up to the 
Papifts in 1616. This is one of the Hanſe-towns, and as 
it is inhabited by a colony from Lubec, it is governed b 

the laws of that city; the burghers, however, have their 
particular rights and privileges. In 1703, Elbing fell into 
the poſſeſſion of the Swedes, who laid it under contris 
bution z but the Ruſſians took it from them by ſtorm. 
It was formerly mortgaged to the elector of Branden- 


thouſand rixdollars ; but as the elector did not receive 
the ſum ſtipulated, the king of Pruſſia took poſſeſſion of 
the diſtricts belonging to the city, in virtue of the above 
agreement. | | 
The laſt province of Poliſh Pruſſia which remains to 
be mentioned is that of ERMELAND, which is entirely 
ſurrounded by the kingdom of Pruſſia. This province 
belongs to no palatinate, but is entirely ſubject to the 
biſhop and chapter; ſo that neither the nobility nor the 
other inhabitants of Ermeland can appeal to any other 
judicature. The moſt conſiderable places in this pro- 
vince are Braunſberg, Heilſberg, and Keſſel. 8 
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TRE His rok x oF PoLANS : 
Deſcribing the Claims made in the Year 1772 by the Empreſs 
/ Ruſlia, the Empreſs Queen, and the Ar of Puta, 

to extenſive Territories in that Lingd mmm. 


OLAND either afforded no materials for the hiſtorian, 

or the countty produced no writer to record its hiſtory, 
for a conſiderable time after the other nations of Europe 
emerged from obſcurity. It appears indeed that an 
my of Sclavonians, under the command of Lechus, took 
poſſeſſion of the country A. D. 550, and that this leader 
became the firſt of a race of kings, who held the ſovereign 
power for a century; but nothing worthy of notice is 
preſerved, until Fagellon, grand duke of Litbuania, ob- 
tained the ſovereignty of Poland in the year 1385. On 
his being elected king, he renounced the doctrine of 
| Paganiſm, to which be had before adhered, and em- 
braced Chriſtianity ; from which time it ſpread ra idly 
among the Poles. This prince united the whole of his 
hereditary dominions to thoſe of Poland : in return for 
which, the Poles rendered the crown hereditary in his 
family; but his male line terminated in the perſon of 
Sigiſnund Auguſtus, in 1572. Two competitors then 
ſtarted for the vacant crown; Henty dyke of Aon, bro- 
ther to Charles IX. of France, and Maximilian of Auſtria. 
After a long conflict, the former of theſe obtained the 
prize; but on the death of his brother, he ſucceeded to 
the crown of France, and abandonded that of Poland. 
From this reign we may date the correſpondence be- 
tween the French and the, Poles, which, ſubſiſted, ve 
little indeed to the advantage of the latter, until the lat 
twenty years; ſince which time the inereaſiug power of 
its northern -neighbours has entirely  counteraRted the 
politics of the court of Yer/ailles. On this ſecond va- 
cancy Maximilian was ſtill feſected; and Stephen Batori, 
prince of 77 for e choſen, on aecount of the high 
renown which he had acquired. He married Anne, the 
ſiſter of Sigiſmund Auguſtus, of the royal houſe of Ja- 
gellon, which rendered him highly popular. He waged 
war with the Muſcovites, and recovered ' from them all 
that they had formerly taken from the Poles ; aftet 
which he ſettled the Ukraine, which, in the Poliſh lan- 
guage, ſignifies the frontier, and which was at th: 
time a wild and unprofitable deſart. He it was that 
introduced military tenure into Poland, by which he 
formed the beſt cavalry in the world. He likewiſe efta- 
bliſhed a militia, compoſed of Coſacks, which ſooh be- 
came a reſpectable body of "Infantry. Theſe'Caffacks he 
ſettled in the Ukraine. Having e theſe e flential 
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Three c titors then ſtarted for the ſueceſſion; 
a0 The — czar of Ruſſia, Maximilian archduke 
e and Sigiſnund prince of Steden. The year 
Aer Sigiſnund, having defeated and taken priſoner his 
Tiyal Maximilian, became too formidable for Theodore; 
and eſtabliſhed himſelf on the throne, by the name of 
Sigi/mund III. He was a zealous Papiſt, and waged a 
ang and unſucceſsful war with his native country Sweder. 
| his wars with the Turks he was more fortunate. He 
igned forry-fo r years, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt 
= Uladifla us VII. who was choſen the 13th of Novem- 
16 7 He was ſucceſsful againſt the Turks, the 
Mans, and the Swedes, and died in 1648. In his reign, 
the intereſts of the Poliþ nobility claſhing with the 
ants which had been made to the Coffacks in the 
kraine, a — contention aroſe. His brother Jahn 
ir ſucceeded him, although a cardinal- He married 
De Berber, widow, a woman of great intrigue. The 
glector of Brandenburgb, in this reign, found means to 
in from the Poles a renunciation of their ſavereignty 
er Br, ruſſia, which he held as a vaſſal to the 
This renunciation was ratified by 
The tr 820 & 22 in 1660. Caſimir then attempting to 
in an uncontroulat le and abſolute ſovereigaty in 
Pale xcited a civ * and, in the iſſue, his army 
ated by pines Lubomirſei, He found means 
ebe afterwards, to drain the country of its current 
ſpecie, which he remitted to France; and being no 
longer able to maintain his footing in Poland, he preci- 
itately quitted the kingdom, and followed his wealth. 
In this ſtate .of voluntary exile, he made a formal renun- 
ciation of the crown, and died two years after. 
On the refig cuenkban of Caſimir, four candidates ſtarted; 
Ae je great ince of ia; the duke of Newbourg, 
wh was ſupported by the intereſts of France; the duke of 
urls; who was 12 by the German power; and the 
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the prince of Conti, whoſe pretenſions were backed by 
the intereſts of France but in 1705, the Poles being 
tampered with by Charles XII. of Sweden, declared the 
crown vacant, and choſe Staniflaus Lecſenſti, palatine of 
Poſnania, for their king: to eſtabſiſh whom on the throne, 
Charles of Sweden entered; Saxony, with a powerful army, 
and compelled Auguſtus to ſave his electorate by aban- 
doning his pretenſions to the crown of Poland, The 
reverſe of fortune which Charles experienced in 1708, 
gave Auguſtus the aſcendancy 4 and his competitor found 
it neceſſary, in his turn, to fly out of the kingdom. Diſ- 
putes and ill- will, howeyer, prevailed between Auguſtus 
and the nobility, from this time until his death, which 
happened in January 1732-3. 

Whether the houſe of 4u/ria or that of Bourbon 


ſhould fix the ſucceſſion to the - throne of Poland, 


then plunged Europe into a, war. The former ſup- 
ported the pretenfions, of | Auguſtus, the ſon of the de- 
ceaſed king; in which nomination. the, court of Pe- 
terſburgh alſo concurted: the latter aimed at reſtoring 
the abdicated Staniſſauſ, whoſe, daughter, the princeſg 
Mary, was married to Lewis XV.: notwithſtandin 
which alliance, his intereſt was not vigorouſly ſupported 
by the court of Ferſailles ; and he was finally driven out 
of Paland, poſſelled of nothing more than the empty 
title of king: but he gained the duchy of : Lorrain and 
Bar, which | e enjoyed the remainder of his life; and in 
obtaining which, the real views of France have been 
thought by ſome to have been accompliſhed, Staniſſaus 
died in January 1766, having attained to the great age 
of eighty-nine years. He was diſtinguiſhed for his ta- 
lents and virtues; his humanity was active, and diſplayed 
itſelf in inſtances of kindneſs and generoſity, to tle full 
extent of his abilities and 1 Tho' deprived of 
the crown of Poland, he expreſſed his ſtrong attachment 
to the proſperity of that country, and * thorough 
knowledge of its intereſts, in a work which he wrote — 
publiſhed i in the year. 1759» entitied La Yoix Libre du 
Citoyen : au, Obſervations. ſur ls Gouvernement du Palogne. 
| Frederic Auguſtus III. king of Palgng, electot of Sau- 
any, Was choſen, in September 1733: in the forty-ſixth 
year of bis age, He married Aaris Zeſepha, daughter of 
the. SPIT Feſeph I. In the winter of 1745: the king 
of Pruſſia attacked him in his hereditary dominions, 
made bimſelf maſter of Dreſden, and forced the elector 
to accept ſuch conditions of peace as were proffered, 
In _ the. king | of Po/and- having. ſecretly. become a 
party Jny8.epplederacy formed by the empreſs. queen and 
the king. of Francs, to. ſtrip. the king of Pruſſia, of the 
province! of Sile eſta, the unfortunate 3 ſuddenly 
tell a victim to the reſentments of that monarch, who 
took poſſeſſion of Dreſden his capital, and compelled his 
whole army, conſiſt ing of 13,000 men, to ſurrender 
riſoners of. war ; after: which he ar the moſt 
tter calamities. His queen, whoſe every motion was 
narrowly watched. by the emiſſaries of the Pruſſian 


| monarch, died of a broken heart; whilſt. the deligns 


which the king had formed for the advancing his. fa- 
mily, by.procuring for one of his ſons. the dukedom of 
Ceurland, and for another the biſhoprick-of Liege, were 
entire] fruſtrated. . Worn. down With years. as well as 
with ſorrows, he reſigned his breath on the 5th. of OAo- 
ber. 1763, in the ſeyenty-ſixth year of his age, and the 
thirtieth year from his election to the crown of Poland. 
The ſon of Augustus declared bimſelf a candidate for 
the vacant crown ; but he died of the ſmall pox in leſs 
than s two months. after. N err Gp: on account 
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and deſolating civil war, which raged during the years 
1769, 1770, and 17713 in the midſt of which, the mi- 
ſerable Poles were viſited with the peſtilence, which 
ſwept off vaſt numbers. By its tavages 250,000 ' peo- 
ple are computed to have fallen. The part which the 
king of Poland took againſt the diſſidents, cauſed a con- 
ſpiracy to be formed to aſſaſſinate him, in November 
17713 and from which attempt upon his life he eſcaped 
almoſt by miracle. Many of the conſpirators loſt their 
lives by the hands of the executioner. + - 134110 g 
Amongſt the Poles the love of freedom had long pre- 
vailed, without the ſpirit of union. A kingdom. fertile 
and extenſive as that of Poland, torn by inteſtine com- 
motions, and unprovided with the means. of ſelf-defence, 
reſented a moſt alluring proſpect to its powerful neigh- 
ours. Theaefinements of modern politics have tended 
to ſubtilize rather than to humanize the ; ſchemes of 
princes; When Lewis XIV. invaded Holland, in 1672, he 
ſcarce; thought it neceſſary to bring a colourable charge 
againſt that republic; he imagined himſelſ powerful enough 
to annex the ſeven provinees to the kingdom of France; 
and he heſitated not to juſtify his oonduct from the mouths 
of his cannon. The wretched ſtate of Poland offered a temp- 


tation of a ſimilar kind; and it is rather to be deftredrthan an 


expected: that power ſhould renounce ſuch a prize from 
4 principle of-zuftice,, The circumſtanges!of abe times 
therefore, have cauſed large diſtricts of this unhappy 


75 
rania, bounded on the ſouthward by the river Netze or 
Nite, together with the whole of Poliſb Pruſſia ; the 
cities of Dantzic and Thyrneonly excepted. To this ter- 
ritory he has given the name of New Pruſſia. As theſe 
countries form the ſouthern ſhores of the Baltic, they 
are rendered highly ilnportant to à monarch, whoſe do- 
minions, before this acquiſition, could not furniſh a 
deep, convenient, and capacious harbour or ſhip- 
ping. The pofitieal views of the mohareh of, Pruſ- 
ſa hereby became much enlarged, being reded. to 
commercial and maritime objets. Fhe inhabitants 
the countries thus diſmembered, were required, by the 
manifeſtos, to take oaths of allegiance: and fidelity td 
their new ſovereigns, within 4,very ſhoft (pace of time; 
on pain of forfeiting their eſtates. The independent 
ſpirit, of the Poliſb nobility could ill brook ſuch man- 
dates: many choſe; rather. to abandom their country 
and eſtates, and ſubmit to voluntaty exile; carrying 
ee 25 parts of: their property ds :theiſhort time 

otted them, would enable them to olle. The on 
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s ECT. 1. 
The Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, Lakes, and Bays of 


the Kingdom of PRUSSIA in general; ow a, Pc 
Account of the Properties of Amber. 


HIS kingdom, which has been ceneratiy" called 
Dutal Pruſſia, and belongs to the houſe of Bran- 
„ is divided from the other dominions of its ſove- 

reign by PolifÞ Pruſſia, and is bounded on the north by | 


Samagitia on the eaſt by Lithuania, on the ſouth by | 
„and on the weft by Poliſh | 


Poland Proper. and Maſovia 
Pruffia and the Baltic: Its greateſt length, from its nor- 
thern extremĩty to Soldaus is about a hundred and ninety 
miles; ad its brendth, from the borders of the great 
duchy dH Lithuania; near Shirtoind; to the weſtern coaſt 
of Samlum, q id a hundred and fourteen miles: dar f in 
othev places it is much Hatro wer. 

«\ The ſoil produces 1 * of corn, ruſt; nth 
lent herbs; and paſty 2 Itkewiſeabvurids with 
flocks and: res! wen ror "xceeding: file horſes ; its chief 


. | a 4 * 
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The Falsch HAy, or Free - Havsw; in Latin, 
Sinus Venedicus. This bay is from five to fourteen miles 
in breadth, and fifty - ſeven in length. It has a commu- 
nication with the. Baltic by a ſtrait called the Gatt, and 
in other places is ſeparated from the Baltic by a narrow 
flip: of land called the 1 Nerung. The Gatt is 
about an Engliſh mile in breadth, and twelve feet in 
depth; und 4.0 Friſche Haf'is ſo ſhallow, that no ſhips 
of burthen can ſail upon it, and therefore they are obliged 
to unload at Pillau. 

The CukischE Har, in Latin, Sinus Curonicus. This 
bay is about ſeven miles in length, and twenty-eight in 


breadth. It is ſeparated from the Baltic by a narrow 
ridge of land, called Curiſthe Nerung; but joins the ſea 


near Memel, here it is about an Engliſh mile broad, and 
nineteen Meet desp. This bay is full of dangerous 
ſhelves and ſand: banks, and is agitated by frequent ſtorms, 
Its coaſts on every ſide ate inhabited by fiſhermen; 
This cbuntry has many lakes, from four to thirty miles 
in length, and or ſix miles in breadth; the prineĩpal of 
|| which! are 2 of Ny Anker bung 1 Dope 


commodities are buck-wheat, wool; ax; bemp, war, 
honey, hops, pitcoak; and pitch: 

Pruſſia alſo affords plenty of gend, 45 eſis; ag, Heb 
Burli, white and romimon'h hates,” And ros boars; and is 
infeſted with beaſts of prey, as. lnxes, bears, walves] and 
Forer; but as for the bi 
this country, they have been ex tirpated WA the poachers 
and wild horſes ant aſſes ſeem to have deſerted Pruffia. A 

The woods, particularly thoſe” of eat, arc Tait to be 
greatly diminiſhed, eſpecially in Leſſer Zina n. 

3 manna is found in the meadows, on the f of 
of graſs, and gathered in the morning, while the 
ye lies upon it, atdngen yields the beſt ſott, and ih | 
the 27 | 44 1 vo) y rar 
he: beautiful red coloum called Sr. Jobn'g blood, 1 
mals of the eggs of a ſmall worm, of itifeet, very com? 
mtin ĩn this coοntt.. * 1 

2 Vaſt quantities of amber: are found on the Eoafts of tbe 
Bali, in Pruffia, particularly en the 'Samland ſhore. 
It owes its origin to a ſuſphurcous matter, is pellucid, 
and generally yellow; but the white ſort is eſteemed the 
beſt. If amber be well fubbed, it attracts liglit ſubſtan- 
ces; it is alſo inflamimable; and when burhit, > "its odori- 
ferous effluvia ſurpaſs thoſe of frankincenſe or 'maſtic., It. 
likewiſe yields an. acid ſpirit“ That it was once th 4 
flujd ſtate, evidently appears from the leaves, mifgrals, 
flies, ſpiders, ants, gtiats, worms, fre zefimes, dropt 


of rarer, pies of weed, and grains gf ſand, chat are 
frequen x tly. ſeen incloſed in it. r. Buſching obſerves, | 


that — is generally found on large trees, which are 
3 under ground in 4 vitriolic earth, and contain 

oily ſubſtance; and that hence ſome are of o pinion, 
that: zoll being eoapulated' by the acidity of the Frefol” 
becomes the ſoli body Which e call amber. ''Amber i is 
not only obtained by digging, but is found i in the ſea; it 
being-waſhed off the trees by the agitation of the waves 


in high weſterly or north-weſt winds, and driven on | 


ſhore. The profits ariſing from amber belong to the 
crown of Pyaſſaʒ and atinirally a amount to about twenty. 
ſix thouſand dollars.--* ss. 

* Pruffia yields 'neicher ſale; "wine; nor minerals Se 
in ſomeè places it contains iron ore. It is for" 
part a level ecuntry. Among the Pruſſian. he 
that of Goldberg and Goldap are the higheſt. The lakes, 
rivers, and canals, with the neighbouring ſea, yield a 
variety of excellent fiſh. _. 

The principal rivers in the kingdom of Pruſſia are, 
the Weichel, or Viflula, the Pergel, the Memel, or Mums 

mel, the Paſſarge, and the Alle: Theſe rivers are partly 
navigable ; but at certain times of the year, and in high 
winds, are apt to overflow their banks, and to cauſe ter- 
rible inundations. | 

This country is likewiſe watered by ſeveral large bays, 
lakes, and canals, which abound wit fiſh, and furniſh 
the conveniency of a communication by water between 


that forme 1 ' 


moſt ſetvice in the Lutheran churc 
few ghurches in this Kingdom: here are alſo ſome An- 


| paper, powder, copper, and braſs mills. 
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Religion. Their Manufactures, Com- 
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unmbadities, and Coins. The Hiflory and Arms of Pruſſia; 
the Orders of Knighthood;: the Form * e y-cnog and 
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3 were e 0 e has 1 na- 

who 
were 8 on account of TENN, 10 i there. 
[Theſe iir 
{len towns, e t Fel 11550 
. A Ho 


x year, the bit 
2 nlon of the king o f Pruſſia , not 1 din his new 
acquiſitions in Poland, ne to 149.703. 105 deaths 
were 185,661,” and the marriages 34,458. 
Tue FPraſſan nobility are for the moſt part deſcended 
from the ancient Germans; and the peaſants are chiefly 
vaſſals either to the king or nobles... 
'The. inhabitants are in general Lutherans ; but as 2 
great number of the coloniſts are Calvin Mt. they have 
alſo their chürches, hot only in the cities and towns, but 
in ſotte villages they | have A e church 
ated to their üſe; and in other gp aces they perform divine 
es. The Papi 's have a 


nonites, and'a few congregations of Socinians. In the year 
1773 the 2 of Pruſſia ſignified to the Pope his deſign 
to give prote 7 

time when they were driven out of the 

kingdoms and ſtates of Europe. 

The manufactures in Pruſſia are daily improving and 
increaſing ; particularly the glaſs and iron works, manu- 
factures of filk, cloth, camblet, linen, and ſtockings 3 
Pruſſia is con- 
veniently ſituated for trade; and to promote it a college 
of commerce and rt RR has been erected, which 
takes cognizance of al 


man Catholic 


2 * : the * of * are, 


trade and commerce. It is ee good Pre: 
f | 5 e 


appropri- . 


ion in his dominions to the Feſuzts, at the 


ſputes and propoſals relating to 
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The commodities of Pruſſia and Great Lithuania ſold 
to foreign merchants, and annually exported, are all 
kinds of grain, to the amount of twenty thouſand laſts; 

ine trees for maſts, deal-boards, and other timber; tar, 
wood-aſhes, pot-aſh, elks ſkins, leather, furs, amber, 
about twelve thouſand five hundred ſtone of wax, honey, 
manna, linſeed oil, flax, hemp, linſeed, and hemp-ſeed ; 
alſo yarn, hogs briſtles, ſtags horns, and elks hoofs ; oat- 
meal, mead, dried fiſh, ſturgeon, caviar,” lampreys, | 
ſauſages, butter, and tallow, of which laſt three thouſand 
four hundred ſtone are exported every year. 

The number of foreign ſhips that reſort hither for theſe 
ds are ſuppoſed to amount to about five hundred and 
Tu which import ſuch commodities as are wanted here, 
as wine, falt, ſpices, linen and woollen ſtuffs, herrings, 
tin, iron, lead, tobacco, ſugar, rice, coffee, tea, raiſins, 
almonds, prunes, indigo, Brazil wood, &c. FSI: 
The Pruſſian coins are as follow: | 
Six pfennings, which are only imaginary pieces of 
money, make a Pruſſian or Poliſh (chilling. Three ſchil- 
lings make a Pruſſian or Poliſh groſchen, each groſchen 
being of the value of ſeven-fifteenths of a penny ſterling, 
A Brandenburgh piece, of fix pfennings, contains two 
oſchen. An ort is eighteen groſchen, which is the 
higheſt groſchen piece, and is worth about eight-pence 
halfpenny. A dollar, which is equal to three ſhillings 
and ſixpence ſterling, is worth three guldens, ninety 
groſchen, five achtzehners, fifteen- ſeſchers, thirty 
dutchens, or two hundred and ſeventy ſehillings. Ducats, 
ſpecie dollars, two-third pieces, and other foreign gold 
and ſilver coin, are alſo: current in Praia. IT 

The name of Pruffians was unknown till the tenth 
century; and its etymology is very uncertain: ſome au- 
thors ſuppoſe, that the former inhabitants, alluding to 
tbeir proximity to the Ruſſians, called themſelves Por uſſi, 
or bordering on the Nuſſians; for po, in the old Pruſſian 
language, ſignifies near. W Nes 0502 229.2901 
In that age the kings of Poland took great pains, and 
even made uſe of fire and ſword, for the converſion of the 
Pagan Pruſſians to Chriſtianity. Boliſſaus I. began with 
chaſtiſing the Pruſſians for the murder of St. Albert, or 
Alelbert, called the apoſtle of that nation. His ſuc- 
ceſſors had alſo ſeveral quarrels with the Pruſſians; and 
Boleſlaus IV. MO committed dreadful ravages in this 
country, loſt his life in an unſucceſsful battle in 1163. 

In the thirteenth century, the Pruſſiuns ravaged Culm, 
Cujavia, and Maſovia; upon which Conrad, duke of 
Maſovia, was obliged to apply to his allies, who all wore 
the croſs, which they carried into the field againſt the 
Profſians, whom they conſidered as the enemies of the 
Cbriſtian name. But all their efforts proving ineffetual 
the duke applied to the German knights of the Teutun 
order, and ſtrongly repreſented the great importance of 
defending the frontiers. Accordingly, in 1230, they 
obtained the palatinates of Calm and Doberxin for twenty 
years, and afterwards for ever, with the abſolute autho- 
rity over any future conqueſts in Pruſſia, Theſe knights, 
after Jong and bloody wars during the ſpace of fifty - three 
years, by che aſſiſtanee of the ſword- bearing nights, ſub- 
dued the Whole country. Afterwards à war broke dut 
between the Teutonic knights and the Lithuaniuns, which 
' was attended with the moſt dreadful outrages. Theſt 
knights made religion the cloak of their ambitious views, 
and under the pretence of propagating the goſpel'ef peace, 
committed the moſt inhuman barbarities; and it is gene- 
rally agreed, that they extirpated the native Prilſſans, 
and planted the Germans there in their ſtead. But in 
1410 their ſavage zeal recelved a terrible cheek for after 


. 


| tranſmit his name to 


Albert, grand maſter of the Teutonic order, ſhould be ac- 
knowledged duke or ſovereign of the eaſt part of Pruſſia, 
which he was to hold as a fief of Poland, and which was 
to deſcend to his male heirs; and upon failure of male 


iſſue, to his brothers, and their male heirs. Thus ended 


the ſovereignty of the Teutonic order in Prufſiay after it 
had ſubſiſted three hundred years. chi 
The new duke favoured the introduction of the te- 
formed religion into his dominions, and founded the uni- 
verſity of Konigſberg. The eleQor Joachim added the 


with which it had been long cloſely connected. The 
reign of the elector George William was unhappily dif- 
tinguiſhed by the calamities of a thirty years war, in 
which Prufa ſuffered much from the ravages of the 
Swedes ; but Frederick. William, his ſon, was, by the 
conventions of Merlau and Bamberg, freed by Caſimir, 
king of Poland, from vaſſalage; and, with his deſeen- 
dants, declared independent and ſovereign lords of his 
part of Pruſſia. He alſo obtained a grant of the lordſhips 
of Lauenburg and Butow, to be held in the ſame manner 
as they had formerly been by the dukes of Pomerania: 
and having farther increaſed the power of his electoral 
houſe, obtained the title of The Great.” fant] 
Frederic, the ſon of Frederic William the Great, and 
the grandfather of the preſent king, raiſed the duchy'of 
Pruſſia to a kingdom; and on the 18th of January 1701, 
in a ſolemn aſſembly of the ſtates. of the empire, placed 
the crown himſelf on his own head, and that of his con- 
ſort ; ſoon after which he was acknowledged king of 
Pruſſia by all the other Chriſtian powers. . 
His fon Frederic William, who aſcended the throne in 


1713, peopled his country by the favourable reception 


he gave to the diſtreſſed and perfecuted Saltzburghers, 
as his grandfather had done by making it an'afylum 
to the Hugunots, when driven out of France by the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantz, and rendered his reign 
glorious by many uſeful and magnificent foundations. 

This monarch was ſucceeded in 1740 by his fon Fre- 
deric III. his preſent majeſty, being then in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age, who bas annexed to his domĩ- 
nions the greateſt part of Silqia and EH Frieſanu, ren- 
dered his kingdom formidable by his valour and un- 
common prudence, and promoted. the! happineſs of his 
ſubjects by an amendment and: reduction of the laws, 
the increaſe of commerce, and many other wife regula- 
tions. His late depredations on Puland, and aubitrary 
and unjuſt violation of the guaranteed privileges of Dunt- 
ric, as well as the oppreſſions which the city of Thorn 


rity fullied and degraded. 

M. Maupertuii, in the year 1758, dre the character 
of this prince with all the warmth of panegyrie, con- 
fidering him in the light of à king, à man, a citizen a 
legiſlator, and a patriot. Inſtrad of- inſerting that eulo- 
glium here, we ſhall chuſe rathef to collect, from the 
writings of Dre Moore, the following deſcription of this 


extraprdinany perſonage. Pheking of Praſſa is be- 


low the middle ſize, well made, and remarkably active 
for his time of life. He has become hardy :bycexercite 
and à laborious life, for his conſtitution ſeems originally 


to have been none of the ſtrongeſt. His look announcis 


ſpirit! and penetration; he has fine blue eyes, and his 
countenance, upon the whole, may be ſaid to be agrer- 
able: ſome who have ſeen him are of a different qpinibn. 
His features acquire a wonderful degree of animation 
| while he *converſes, He ſtoops conſiderably, and in- 
elines his head almoſt conſtantly on one ſide: hib tone 


a moſt bloody battle they were tõtallydefeateee. 
In 14 54 half of Pruſſia revolted from their obedienee 
to the Teutonic order, and declared for Caſimir III. kin | 
of Poland. This ocaſioned a freſh effufion of blood; till 
at haſt à peace was concluded in 1466, by which it was 
agreed, that the part now called Poli Pruſſia ſhould! 
dontinue a free province under the king's protection; and 
that the knights and the grand maſter ſhould: poſſefs 
the other part, acknowledging themſelves vaſſals of 
Poland. The knights ſoon endeavoured, but in vain, to 
throw off this yoke. In 1519 they raiſed new wars, 
Which were terminated in 1525 by a peace coneluded at 
Cracow; by which it was agreed, that the margrave 
94 x 50 « 


of voice is the cleareſt and moſt: agreeable? imaginablb. 
He talks a greut deal, yet thoſe who hear him regretitttat 
che does net ſay a great deal more. His obſervatiuns are 
always lively, very often juſt, and few men poſſeſs dhe 


talent of repartee in greater perfection. Ie hardiybever 


varies his dreſs; which conſiſts of à blue coat lined ant 


-faced with red, and a yellow waiſtcoat and breeches:: 


he always wears boots wich huſſar tops, which fall in 
wrinkles about his ankles. From four or five oleleck in 
the morning, to ten at night, this king dedidates all his 
hours, mettiodically, to partieular occupations, either of 


W and or at any place where W 
i 


duchy of Pruſſia to the electoral houſe of Brandenburg, 


— ————— ——— — = — 


endured, may ſerve to ee his kingdom, but will 


buſineſs or amuſement. He ſeldom appears at the 


| 


— 4 
. ²mmÃʃ uÜͤ.““ woe es on emer nog res 
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of the i conſequently he is ſeldom ſeen at 
is 


feſtivals, All his hours not employed in buſineſs, he 
ſpends in reading, muſic, or the ſociety of a few peo- 


ple whom he efteems. The only repoſe which the 


king allows to himſelf, is between the hours of ten 
at night and four in the morning; the reſt of his 
time, in every ſeaſon of the year, is devoted to 
action, either of body or mind, or both. While few 
objects are too great for this monarch's genius, none 
ſeem too ſmall for his attention. Although a man of wit, 


yet he can continue methodically the routine of 


buſineſs with the patience and perſeverance of the 
greateſt dunce. The meaneſt of his ſubjects may apply 
to him in writing, and are ſure of an anſwer. His fir 

buſineſs every morning is the peruſing of papers ad- 
dreſſed to him. A ſingle word, written with his pencil 
in the margin, indicates the anſwer to be given, which 
is wk made out in form by his ſecretaries. He 
ſits down to dinner preciſely at noon: of late he has 
allowed more time to this repaſt than formerly : it is 


generally after three before he leaves the company. Eight 


or nine of his officers are commonly invited to dine 
with him. At table, the king likes that every perſon 
ſhould appear to be on a footing, and that the conver- 
ſation ſhould be carried on with perſect freedom. It is 
abſolutely impoſſible for any man to enjoy an office in 


the king of Pruſſia's ſervice, without performing the 


duty of it; but to thoſe who know their buſineſs, and 
perform it exactly, he is an eaſy and equitable maſter. 


The king underſtands what ought to be done, and his 


ſervants are never expoſed to the ridiculous or contradic- 
tory orders of ignorance,” or the mortifications of ca- 
price. His favourites, of whatever kind, were never 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, Pavssa, 


crowned,. or, for Pruſſia. Azare, the imperial ſceptre, 
or, for Courland. Argent, an eagle diſplayed gules, with 
ſemi-circular wreaths, for the marquiſate of Brandenburg, 
To theſe are added the reſpective arms of the ſeveral 
provinces ſubject to the Pruſſian crown. 

There are two orders of knighthood : the firſt that of 
the black eagle, inſtituted by Frederi I. on the day of 
his coronation at Konig /berg., The enſign is a croſs 
of gold, in the ſhape of that of Malta, enamelled with 
blue. In the middle of it, on one fide, is a cypher of the 
king's name, F. R. and at each of the four angles, next 
the middle, is a black eagle diſplayed. The knights 
wear the croſs appendanti to a broad orange-coloured 
ribbon over the left ſhoulder, acroſs the breaſt to the right 
hip. On the left ſide of their breaſt, a filver ſtar is em- 
broidered on the coat, and in the middle of it a black 
eagle volant, with a laurel wreath in one of its talons, 
and in the other a thunderbolt, with this motto, Suun 
CUIQUE. The ſovereign is always grand maſter, and 
the number of knights, excluſive of the royal family, is 
limited to thirty. | 2 

Next to this is the order of Merit, inſtituted by the 
preſent. king; the enſign of which is a golden ftar of 
eight rays, enamelled with blue, which is worn append- 
ant to a black ribbon'edged with ſilver, and the motto is 
Poux LE MERITE. | | 

Frederic III. has new-modelled the form of govern- 


ment, and appointed nine chambers of juſtice for deter- 


mining cauſes in trade, and even eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
Theſe are ſubordinate to the high court of judicature at 
Konig ſberg, to which they may appeal. An appeal alſo 
lies to the ſupreme court of appeals, where the chan- 
cellor ſits as preſident; and, according to the nature of 


able to acquire influence over him in any thing regard- | the cauſe, it may be farther removed to the ſecret cham- 
ing buſineſs. No body ever knew better than this prince | ber of juſtice at Berlin. By an expreſs law laid down 
how. to diſcriminate between the merits of thoſe who | by the king, no ſuit in any court can be depending 
| ſerve him in the important departments of the ſtate, and | longer than a year; the judges being required to paſs a 
of theirs who contribute to his amuſement. A man | final deciſion thereon in that time. 998 
; -who performs the duties of his office with alertneſs and | The ſupreme college in Pruſſia is the royal court of re- 
fidelity, has nothing to apprehend from the king being | gency, which ſuperintends all the affairs of the king- 
fond of the company. and converſation of his enemy; | dom, whether civil, political, or eccleſiaſtieal, and like- 
let the one be regaled at the: king's table every day, | wiſe all feudal: and academical cauſes, Pruſſia has its 
while the other never receives a fingle invitation, yet the | own particular digeſt of laws, which was publiſhed, with 
real merit of both is known; and if his adyerſary ſhould | amendments, in the year 1721, and has ſince been 
ever try to turn the king's favour to the purpoſe of | improved and reduced into a ſmall compaſs. | 
private hatred or malice, the attempt would be repelled | The royal revenue chiefly ariſes from the produce of 
with diſdain, and the evil he intended for another would | the-exciſe, cuſtoms, and ſervices ; the farm of the royal 
fall upon himſelf. The ſteady and unwearied attention | domains, ſtamped paper, almanacs, and news- papers; 
which this monarch has beſtowed, for more than forty | mills of ſeveral: kinds, duties ariſing from venjſon, and 
years, to the diſcipline of his army, is unparalleled either | the 1kins; of ſtags, elks, and other beaſts; maſts cut in 
in the ancient or modern hiſtory of mankind. - This | the royal foreſts ;, the ſalt and iron works, the pot- 
perſeverance of the king, as it is without example, ſo{ houſes, granaries, manufactures, the cheſt of forfeitures, 
is it perhaps: the maſt remarkable part of his extraordi- | and the receipt cheſt, into which the putchaſe money of 
nary character. That degree of exertion which a man | poſts and employments is paid; amber and the fiſheries. 
of à vigoruus mind is capable of making on ſome very | The taxes are heavy in Pruffia.. 1 
important occaſion, Frederic III. has made during his] The military forces of Pruſſia, eſpecially in the preſent 
whole reign at a ſtretch, without permitting pleaſure, | reign, have ben no leſs: formidable for their diſcipline, 
indolence, diſguſt, or diſappointment to interrupt his | than their number: and it may be juſtly aſſerted, that 
plan for a ſingle day; and he has obliged every perſon, for a fine. appearance, military diſcipline, and activity, 
throughout the vatious departments of bis government, the army of the king of Pruſſia has not its equal. The 
to make the like exertions, as far as their characters and | body. of cadets at Berlin is a nurſery. for good officets. 
ſtrength could go. In what manner muſt ſuch a king | Dc; Moore ſtates the military force of Pruſſia, as it ſtood 
be ſerved ! and what is he not capable of performing}! in the year 1775, to be about 180, oo men, molt of 
Twice every year he makes the circuit of his dominions. which army, he ſays, is compoſed of Pruſſian peaſantry, 
This great prince is ſo perfectly exempt from ſuſpicion who are embodied only about four months in the year, 
and perſonal fear, that he reſides at Sans Souci, in his and during the other eight months cultivate the lands. 
electoral dominions, without any guard whatever; an In 1776, it appeared by a liſt which was laid before the 
orderly! ſerjeant or corporal only attends, there in the king, that the royal armies of Pruſſia conſiſted of 76,000 
day- time; to carry occaſional orders to the garriſon at horſe, 1 52, oo0 foot, 7, 500 artillery, and 36; 00 mi- 
Pirſuam, whither he always returns in the evening. In litia, in all 271, 5 men. To reconcile which with Dr. 
the palace where the king ſleeps every. night, there are Moor“ s ſtatement during the preceding year, we muſt 
not above ten or a dozen | perſons, the: ſervants in- ſuppoſe his eſtimate, to be conſined to natives; and the 
cluded, altho it is a ſolitary manſion about half a league number of foreigners: in the Prufjan ſervice is known to 
from Potſdam, where all the guards ate ſhut up, and] be very great. The condition of thoſe aliens, who are 
thetefore could. render no aſſiſtance in caſe of any at- | eolifted into the ſervice of Pruſſia, is thus deſcribed by the 
tempt upon the king's perſon during the night. Thus ſame; author. The common ſtate of ſlavery in Aſia, 
defenceleſs and expoſed lives a deſpotic monarch, who or that to hich people of civil profeſſions in the moſt 
no doubt has many inveterate enemies! A ſtrong proof] deſpotic countries are ſubject, is freedom in compariſon 
of his magnanimit 1 20 well as of We aneting with this kind .of military ſlavery... The former are 
borne him 8 his ubjects p? 12 ee 7 I not continually under the eyes of their tyrants, but for 


Tube royal arms are argent, an eagle diſplayed ſable, long intervals of time may enjoy life without reſtrain's 
I, | e | WW 
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and as their taſte dictates; but all the foreign ſoldiers 
jn this ſervice, and thoſe of the natives who are ſuſpect- 
ed of any intention to deſert, and conſequently who are 
never allowed furloughs, are always under the eye of 
ſomebody who has the power, and too often the inclina- 
tion, to:controul every action of their bodies, and every 
deſire of their hearts.” 


SECT. III. 


A general Diviſion of the Country, Deſcription of KoNIGs- 
BERG, the Capital of the Kingdom ; its {ering 
by Fire: the late Inhibitions laid on the Merchants 
there. & Of the Province of GERMAN SAMLAND, 
and the principal Places it contains; PILLAU, the Pe- 
_ ninſula called FRischE NERUNG, the town of WELAU, 
and ſome artificial Canals. & Of the Province of NA- 
TANGEN, and its principal Places; a ſingular floating 
" Iſland ; the Towns of GERDAVEN, RASTENBURG, and 
 ANGERBERG. S The Province of OBERLAND ; à De- 
ſcription of MARIEN WERDER, OSTERRODE, and HoL- 
LAND. & The Department of LitrTLE LITHUANIA, 
and the Poliſh Governments ſubject to the King of 
Pruſſia, with the aig 2 Places contained in each ; 
_ particularly, MEMEL, TiLsT, RAGNIT, INSTER- 
BURG, GUMBINNEN, and Lic. 


IHE kingdom of Pruſſia at preſent conſiſts of two 
. departments, the German and Lithuanian, We ſhall 
begin with the former, which contains forty-four towns, 
fiſty- ſix governments, and two hundred and eighty pa- 
riſhes, ſeven of which are inhabited by Calvini/ts, ſeven 
by Papiſis, and all the reſt by Lutherans. Before we 
deſcribe the ſeveral diviſions of this department, we ſhall 
give a particular account of the metropolis of all Pruſſia. 


Montanum, and in the Poliſb language Kirolewies, is ſeated 
on the river Pregel, over which it has ſeven bridges; in 
the fifty-fourth degree forty-three minutes north latitude, 
and the 1 degree twenty minutes eaſt longitude. 

This city was founded in the year 1255, when Pre- 
miſſaus I. king of Bohemia coming to the aſſiſtance of 
the Teutonic knights againſt the pagan Samlanders, a 
caſtle was built by his advice, and afterwards a town 
which was named Konig ſberg; in bonour of that prince; 
but in the year 1264, Konig ſberg was rebuilt on another 
mene bis 21592567 e, ene. 08: ab 1 

lt is a large and beautiful city. The rampart with 
which it is ſurrounded is about ſeven Engliſb miles in 
circuit; and has thirty-two ravelins and eight gates. 
This rampart ineloſes ſeveral gardens, the large caſtle 
moat, and ſome meadows, and fields. The whole circuit 
of the city is about eight Engliſb miles, and contains 
nearly three thouſand eight hundred houſes ; the inhabi- 
tants amount to ſixty thouſand: ſouls. - Konig ſberg pro- 
perly conſiſts of three towns joined together, Aliſiadt, 
Lobenicht, and Kneip hof, and of ſeveral ſuburbsz. 
Among the public edifices in Kneiphof, the following 
are the moſt remarkable: the fine cathedral, in which is 
the famous organ finiſned in 1721, which conſiſts of 
five thouſand pipes; the Wallenrod library, which has 
above five thouſand books; and the biſhop's palace. 
The other buildings are the univerſity, or college, 
as it is called, which has e profeſſors, ex- 
clufive of the tutors. The town-houſe,' which is a 
very fine building, where the magiſtrates of the three 
touns meet every day ; the edifice where the royal Ger- 


man ſociety meet; the Funkerhoof'; the exchange for 


merchants, which is embelliſhed with curious paintings, 
in ſixty compartments. There are alſo the exterior and 
eee eee ee eee be eee mutton 

The palace is built in the form of an oblong ſquare, 
with an area within it, that is a hundred and thirty-ſix 
paces in length, and ſeventy-five in breadth. The north 
fide appears to be extremely. ancient, and even to have 
been built when the knights of the Teutonic order flou- 
riſned. The ſouth and eaſt wings were erected by the 
margrave Albert the elder; and the margrave George 


KorxidsBERO, called in Latin, Mans Regius, or Regio 
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The ſtrong citadel, called FREDERICsBURG, ſtands 
facing Kneiphof, at the conflux of the two branches of 
the Pregel. This fort is a regular ſquare building, ſur- 
rounded with broad ditches, and by the river Pregel; 
and within it is a church and arſenal. | | 

Konig berg has always diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its com- 
merce ; for it was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and 
its trade is ſtill in a flouriſhing condition; but ſhips of 
large burthen cannot enter the port. The river Pregel 
is here navigable, and is from a hundred and twenty to 
two hundred and forty feet in breadth. In the year 
1752 there arrived in this port four hundred and ninety- 
three ſhips, beſides two hundred and ninety-eight 
ſmaller veſſels, and three hundred and ſeventy-three floats 
of timber. i 
Moſt of the inhabitants of Konig ſberg are Germans of 
the Lutheran profeſſion; and a colony of French Calvi- 
ni/ts of about fiſty families are ſettled there, Commerce 
has introduced the Poliſh and Lithuanian languages 


here. ; 


This city ſuffered greatly by. a fire, occaſioned by 
lightning, which happened on the 18th of November 
1764. A vaſt number of houſes, together with many 
churches and public buildings, were conſumed: the 
loſs of merchandize in the warehouſes was very con- 
ſiderable. In the year 1769, it was a!moſt entirely de- 
ſtroyed by fire. To hundred edifices were laid in aſhes, 
and the loſs was computed at ſeveral millions of rix- 
dollars. In 1775, the king of Pruſſia inhibited the 
merchants of this city from frequenting the fairs held at 
Leipſic, having eſtabliſhed two annual fairs in Netw 
Pruſſia, which are deſigned as a mart for all ſorts of mer- 
chandize. ict FO! 

We ſhall now give an account of the ſeveral diviſions 
of the kingdom of Pruſſia, and the principal places in 
each. The German department is divided into German 
Samland, Old Natangen, and Oberland, * © 


THE diſtrict of GERMAN SAMLAND contains three 
eee moſt remarkable places in which are, 
FILLAU, which is eſteemed the bulwark and key of 
Pruſſia towards the ſea. It ſtands on a point of land 
that projects into the Baltic, in the fifty- fourth degree 
forty-five minutes north latitude, and in twenty degrees 
five minutes eaſt longitude. It is well fortified: the 
fort is nearly a regular pentagon: the baſtiops make a 


grand appearance; and all the buildings belonging to 


the fortifications are ſtrong, regular, handſome, and well 
planted with cannon: the fort has alſo a magazine for 
military ſtores. The ſtreets are broad, and run in 4 
ſtraight line; and the houſes are built and furniſhed in 

the Dutch taſte: the harbour is a very fine oe, and 
veſſels of great burthen are cleared and take in their 
of water to carry them to Nong. eng. 

The city is frequented by people of various nations. 
Below the gate of the caſtle is à ſtone equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Frederic William the Grcat, and over the gate is 4 
fine wateh- tower, where a centinel ſtands day and night. 
There is alſo a church in the fort, which ſerves both for 
the Lutherans and Calvini/ts. Over the gate, on one ſide 
of the entrance towards the out works, ſtands the image of 


lading here; for the Friſchehaf has not a ſuMcient depth 


2 
: 


Mars in a bold attitude, looking towards Sweden. - ' 
The peninſula which extends from beyond Pillau to 


Fiſhauſen is, from e Bre pleaſantneſs and fertility, 
a 


called the Paradiſe of Pruffia ; for it not only yields great 
contributes to pleaſure and entertainment. 
 CurrscHE NeRVUNG, "© called © in Latin, Peninſula' 
Curonenſis, is a narrow flip of land that ſeparates the 
Baltic Sea from the Curiſche-baf, and is bout ſixty miles 
in length, and in moſt parts one in breadth. This pe- 
ninſula is a barren ſandy tract, where the high winds fre- 
quently make great ravages, by'tearing up the pine- trees 
by the roots, and blowing up the {and into high ridges 
and hills, which ſometimes obliges the poor inhabitants 
to remove their dwellings. Moſt of the trees, particu- 
larly on the Baltic ſide, are more or leſs blaſted, and ap- 
pear like bare trunks; they however afford ſhelter for 


Frederic added the weſt ſide of this ſtructure. 5 


8 ht falcons, and great numbers of thruſhes. "There 


EFT 


plenty of the neeefſries of life, bur every thing that 
Mo iM its; 
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are ſeveral ſmall mean villages on this peninſuls, in 
which the inhabitants live chiefly by fiſhing, and have 
very few cattle, oy | 
ELAU, an ancient well-built town, founded in 
x336. It is ſeated on an iſland at the conflux of the 
tle and the Pregel. Great part of this town was burnt 
in 1736, ſince which time the buildings have been much 
improved; however, it has not recovered its former 
trade. It is chiefly remarkable in hiſtory for the treaty 
concluded there with Poland, in September 1657, when 
the elector Frederic William was inveſted with the ſove- 

reignty of Ducal Pruſſia. 
n this diſtrict arc ſeveral navigable rivers that abound 


with fiſh; alſo canals, which are of great ſervice to 


trade. | | 

Among the latter is the NRW DEIx, which begins at 
the royal manor of Schmerberg, and is carried above ten 
miles, till it enters the Pregel: alſo two new canals 
called GREAT and LiTTLE FREDERIC's CANAL, which 
join the river Deim to the / ippe and Nemmonin, and alſo 
the latter to the Gilge. Theſe works, which are very 
convenient for the trade with Poland, were executed be- 
tween. the years 1688 and 1696, by order of the counteſs 
dowager of Haldenburg; and the counts of Yaldenburg 
received a toll from all veſſels which paſſed through 
them, till the king purchaſed that right in the year 1713, 
and made it a part of the royal domains. 


- 
Eg 1 * 
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THAT diviſion of the kingdom of Pruſſia, called 
NATANGEN, is a populous and well cultivated country; 
conſiſting partly of arable and partly of meadow land; 
and though the ſoil is in ſome parts very ſtony, it pro- 
duces better corn than either Samland or Little Lithuania : 
it is alſo well. wooded, and yields all forts of game, and 
great plenty of fiſh... 


* 


LD NATANGEN contains eight governments, the 
moſt conſiderable places in which are, 
GERDA VEN, a ſmall town in the government of the 


fame name, built in the year 1325. It is ſeated on the 


river Omet., , a ies ; * 821 2 1411 

In a lake near this town is a floating iſland, whieh 
is a plat of ground covered with verdure, and driven 
backwards and forwards from one bank of the lake to 
the other. It was formerly three hundred and fifty paces 
in length, and two hundred and fifty in breadth; ſo that 
it afforded paſture for a hundred head of cattle; but it is 
at preſent divided into ſeveral little pieces, which are 
continually decreaſing. This iſland is called the Gxk- 
DAVEN ALMANAC, becauſe the inhabitants of the town 
prognoſticate approaching ftorms by its motions. 

R ASTENBURG, a handſome town, with a caſte, in a 
government of the ſame name, is ſeated on the river 
Guber., This town is poſſeſſed of the largeſt territory of 


any inland town in Pruſſia, except Fiſbauſen. 


GHOQRAPHY., | Prvssa, 


minutes north latitude; and was firft built in 1233, on a 
werder, or (mall ifland, called Kwidzrn, but was ſoon af. 
ter rebuilt on the ſpat where it now ſtands. The cathe- 
dra], which was erected about the thirteenth century, is 
the largeſt church in the kingdom of Pruſſia, it being 
three hundred and twenty feet long; and by its ſtrong 
breaſt-works appears to have formerly ſerved for a for- 
treſs. The palace of Martenwerder is a ſpacious build. 
ing, erected in the Gothic taſte, The adjacent country 


elivities. The inhabitants carry on .a conſiderable trade 
with their neighbours, Salt works were ſet up here in 
the year 1723; and in 1728 was built a magazine for 
corn and forage. This town has been often damaged 
by inundations, war, and fire. The league againſt the 
Teutonic knights was concluded here in 1440, and in 
1529 the town held out againſt a vigorous ſiege. In 
1709 the czar Peter the Great had an interview at this 
place with Frederic I. king of Pruſſia; and king Staniſ- 
laus retired thither from Dantzic in 17 34. | 
OSTERRODE, a well ſituated trading town, in the pro- 
vince of the ſame name, ſeated by the riyer and lake of 
Dribents, which ſupply it with plenty of fiſh. It ſtands 
in the fifty-third degree forty minutes north latitude, in 
a ſandy; but fertile country. Salt works have been ſet 
up here. Some ancient Roman coins have been found at 
a ſmall diſtance from the eſtate of Gorlitæ, which be- 
longs to the king of Pruſſia. 75 
HoLLaNnD is a handſome town, ſeated on an eminence 
near the river Megſte, in the fifty-fourth degree four 
minutes north latitude, and has a ſtrong fortreſs. It is 
ſaid to have been built by ſome Hollanders of diſtinction, 
who fled hither on account of the murder of count Fl;. 
rentius V. from whom it obtained the name of Halland. 
To this town belong two ſuburbs, and ſeveral country 
ſeats, with pleaſant gardens. Salt- works have been 
erected in the town, and likewiſe a public magazine for 
corn and forage, The preſent caſtle was begun by duke 
Albert, and completed by George Frederic, It is encom- 


ield a noble proſpe&. 


IN the diviſion of LITTLE LITHUANIA are eighteen 
. -fixty-two diſtricts, and a hundred and five 
ri b £521 F "874 | id Hinz 
3 LiTHUANIA is a hundred and fourteen miles 
It was anciently over-run with thickets and woods, and 
in 1710 was almoſt depopulated by the peſtilence; but 
in 1720 king Frederic Milliam generouſly aſſiſted twenty 
'thouſand French Proteflants, Palatiues, Francmans, and 
'Sxwiſs, at the expence of | ive millions of rix-dollars, 
to ſettle in this country; and in 1732, three hundred 
and fifty-thouſand dollars were diſtributed among a freſh 


ANGERBURG is a modern well built town, Gruated in colony of twelve thouſand five hundred Saltzburgers. 


the government of the ſame; name; is defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle. built in 1335, on the bank of the lake 
where the tiver Angerap has its ſour ce. 4 


By the ſide. of the above lake, and About five. miles 


= 


from Angerburg, is Steinort, a noble feat of count Lelen- 


dor, which has one of the fineſt gardens in all the 
country. The iſland which belongs to it, and is ſituated 
in the lake, with the ſummer-houſe built upon it, are 
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| eonlilts of nine governments, the principal Places in| 
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MANUENWEADER, in Latin, Inſuls Mariana, and | | 
the northern extremity. of the bay called Curiſcbe- haf, 


in the Poliſh tongue, Kwidxin, is a well built town, with 
a caſtle, which ſtands on the frontiers of Pomerania, on 
e river Leibe, at. a ſmall diſtance from the Viſtula. 
Morienwerder is ſituated in- the ſifiy- thirq degree fifty 
* 5 


. 


By the ſkill and induſtry of theſe people, this deſolate 
country has been extremely well cultivated, ſuperfluous 
woods have been 'rooted up, moraſſes drained, and a 
multitude of towns, villages, farm-houſes, and churches 
built; whence the country has put on a new appear- 
ance, and now makes ample returns for the great ſums 


the paſture, the many thouſand laſts of corn which are 
either exported or laid up in the king's gtanaries; the 


fine horned cattle, excellent horſes, and numerous flocks 


of ſheep, with the excellent butter and cheeſe this coun- 
cry affords, are inconteſtible proofs of its uncommon fer- 
tility. It alſo abounds with wood fer fuel, and has 
plenty of game and fiſh, Several manufactures of coarſe 
and fine cloth, leather, &c. are alſo eſtabliſhed here. 
The ancient inhabitants of Little Lithuanian have a pe- 
culiar language, into which the Bible, the Catechiſin, and 
ſome books of devotion hade been lately tranſlated. 
There are four governments in the Litbuanian depart- 
ment, the principal places in which ate, 81 


MemEL; a trading town, port, and fortreſs, ſeated at 


in the fifty- fifth degree forty : ſix minutes north latitude, 
and in the thirty- ninth degree nineteen minutes eaſt lon- 


gitude. It was built in the year 1279, and fortified in 
1 d , | | I 3¹ 25 


is very pleaſant, and filled with eminences and gentle de- 


— by moats and walls, and has fine apartments that 
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ge and from thirty eight to fifty-ſeven in breadth. | 
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which were wiſely laid out upon it. The richneſs of 


my 
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13123 and has on one ſide the Baltic, and on the other 
the Curiſche-haf; beſides which, it is watered by the 
river Dange» The harbour is deep, and has a very good 
entrance, and within theſe few years has been improved 
with two moles, which are carried above fifty rods into 
the bay. The town lies under the guns of the fort, and 
is well inhabited; it conſiſts of above four hundred 
houſes, and beſides the German church, here is one be- 
longing to the Lutherans, and another to the Calvuiniſſs. 
Great quantities of flax, hemp, thread, and linſeed are 
annually exported from this town. In 1752 ſeventy 
ſhips arrived in this port, and ſixty-nine failed from 


thence into other ports. In this town is a college of 


juſtice, a ſalt factory, and a poſt- office, which brings in 
2 conſiderable revenue, 
The next city worthy of notice is that of T1rs1T, the 
capital of the government of the ſame name, This city 
is, next to Konig ſberg, the largeſt and moſt opulent 

lace in the kingdom of Pruſſia, and carries on the 

reateſt trade; for the river Memel, which runs along 
che north ſide of it, affords the advantage of a very great 
trade with Konig /berg, in linſeed, corn, butter, and 
other proviſions. It is ſituated in the fifty-fourth de 
fifty minutes north latitude. Salt-works are eſtabliſhed 
in this town. 85 

The flat country about Tit, which is eighteen miles 

in length, and as many in breadth, is one of the moſt 
fertile ſpots in the whole kingdom ; and the inhabitants 
furniſh not only Pruſſia, but other places, with excel- 
lent butter and cheeſe; and the fiſheries in this place are 
alſo very conſiderable. The natives breed great num- 
bers of horned cattle, and the horſes are large and ſtrong, 
but clumſy. Barley is almoſt the only grain ſown in 
theſe parts, which at preſent afford little or no wood. 
The marſh lands are expoſed in ſpring to inundations by 
the overflowing of the rivers, which frequently do much 
damage. 1's | 
Rad, a ſmall town, about five miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Tiſſit, is ſeated on the river Memel, and in the 
government of Ragnit. It is ſurrounded by paliſadoes, 
and has a caſtle, which is one of the moſt ancient ſtructures 
in the country, and was famous even in the time of pa- 
ganiſm. In this caſtle is a very large royal magazine for 
proviſions, &c, and the proſpe& from a part of it, called 
Konig ſberg, is hardly to be equalled. On the other ide 
of the Memel is a mountainous but delightful country, 
which, from its extraordinary fertility in corn and paſ- 
turage, is called the Larder of Lithuania. Here are pro- 
digious flocks of ſheep, great plenty of all kinds of 
game, and excellent horſes. 4 
- INSTERBURG, a town in the government of the ſame 
name, is ſeated on the Angerap, near its conflux with 
the Inſter, where it aſſumes the name of Pregel, in the 
fifty- fourth degree thirty-four minutes north latitude, and 
the thirty-niath degree forty- four minutes eaſt longitude. 
This town was built in 1572, and ſurrounded with pali- 
ſadoes in 1627. It contains about three hundred and fifty 
bouſes, and three thouſand inhabitants; and beſides the 
Lutheran churches, there is one belonging to the Cal. 
umifts, The caſtle was built in the middle of the four- 
teenth-century, and was much improved by king Frederic 
William. Here is a court of judicature for the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice in all the Lithuanian governments, 
and alſo a granary and ſalt factory. The town carries 
on a conſiderable trade in corn, and very excellent beer, 
remarkable both for its whole ſomeneſs and ſtrength. 

GUuMBINNEN, which lies to the ſouth- eaſt of Inſter- 
burg, is a town regularly built ſince the year 1725, in a 


very pleaſant and fertile country on the river Piſſe. It 


conſiſts of about two hundred houſes, and the number 
of its inhabitants amounts to three thouſand. The anci- 
ent deputation- chamber, and the war and domain-cham- 
bers, have been removed to this place · The public 
buildings are the conference-houſe, the town - houſe, and 
the magazine, which was built in 1742. The other 


Town, and the Saltzburg alms-houſe. Here is a good 
cloth manufactory. | 

The laſt town we ſhall mention in the Lithuanian de- 
partment is -STALLUPONEN, a newly built town, to 
which a charter was granted in the year 1722. The 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in cattle, and a 
good fair is held here; but freſh water and wood for 
fuel are very ſcarce. 2 E33 

There are alſo ſeveral diſtricts ſtiled Poliſß govern- 
ments, and two other diſtricts ſubjet to the king of 
Pruſſia, all of them bordering on Little Lithuania; the 
principal places in which we ſhall now deſcribe. 

OLETZK0 is a caſtle in the government of the ſame 
name, and was much embelliſhed on the inſide in the 
year 1640. Near it ſtands the large and regular town of 

ARGRABOWA, Which derives its name from the Mar- 
grave Albert, who built it in memory of the interview he 
had in that place with Sigi/mund Auguſtus, king of Po- 
land; and the latter, in 1560, alſo cauſed a new town to 
be built on the Poliſh frontiers, about eight German 
miles diſtant from Margrabowa, and from his own 
name called it AuousrowẽwA. The market-place of 
Margrabnua is the largeſt in Pruſſia; and in it ſtands the 
church, which is entirely detached from any other build- 
ings. In the neighbourhood of this town the electoral 
and Swediſh troops defeated the Tartars in 1656, and 


priſoner, | 

Lick, called in Latin Licca, is a trading town in the 
government of Lick, ſeated ongthe lake of Satrind, in 
the fifty-third degree fifty minutes north latitude, and 
the forty-third degree three minutes eaſt longitude, 
The caſtle, which was built in 1272, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on an iſland ; but the town has nothing worthy 
of notice, except its church, the provincial ſchool, and 
the arch-preſbyter's manſion- houſe. This country ſuf- 
fered extremely by the inhuman ravages of the Tartars 
in 1656, till they were defeated and driven from the 
frontiers by the battle of Yarſaw. The adjacent coun- 
try yields plenty of wood, and abounds with fiſh and 
other proviſions, 


diſtri, are chiefly inhabited by Arians, who live in a 
quiet inoffenſive manner, and perform their devotions in 
private houſes. | SE Gs 5 

JoHANNESBURG is a ſmall but handſome town, ſeated 
in the fifty- third degree thirty-five minutes north latitude, 
on a plain near the lake of Spirding, in which are four 
iſlands, and plenty of fiſh. Here is a caſtle, which was 
once fortified, a' large granary, and a magazine for 


four days with Auguſtus II. then newly elected kihg of 
Poland. | | 
The king of Pruſſia is alſo poſſeſſed of two lordſhips 
in the Poliſb territories. T AUROGEN, a large diſtrict 
near the river Jubr, in Samogitia, which has an eygel- 
lent breed of horſes, abounds with fiſh, and yields 4 FE 
of game. This diſtrict deyolved to the houſe of Bran- 
denburg in 1691, on the deceaſe of the princeſs of Rad- 
zrvil, RO VVV 
The other is SEYNEY, in the great duchy of Lithua- 
nia, and the palatinate of Trocto, and contains twenty- 
two villages, three manors, and twenty great and ſmall 


denburg by the marriage of Lewis, wargrave of Bran- 
denburg, with the princeſs Ludovica Carolina, of Rad- 

The other dominions of the king of Pruſſia are en- 
tirely ſeparated from this kingdom, and are even much 


Brandenburg and Silefia muſt be deferred till we enter 
upon the German empire. We ſhall now therefore pro- 


country of Sweden. | 


public buildings are the Calviniſt church, in the New 


releaſed the prince of Radzivil, whom they had taken 


The villages of TALussEN and Kuss1nowen, in this 


forage 3 and in this town an arch-preſbyter reſides. 
In 1691 the eletor Frederic had here an interview of 


lakes. This lordſhip devolved to the houſe of Bran- 


more extenſive; but the deſcription of the duchy of 


ceed farther to the north, and deſcribe the extenſive. 
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Of the Kingdom of 8 W E D E N. 


. ö 


Its Situation, Diviſſons, Extent, Climate, Coafts, Rivers, 
Lakes, Foffils, Minerals, Vegetables, and Animals, 


CVE DEN and Norway in remote antiquity bore: 
the name of Scandia, or Scandinavia. It was inha- 
bited by two diſtinct people, called Szianes and Sitones. 
The modern philoſophers of Sweden ſeem agreed that the 
waters of the Baltic gradually fink in a regular proportion, | 
which they have ventured to eſtimate at half an inch 
every year. About the time that Julius Czfar invaded 
Gaul and Britain, the flat country of Scandinavia might 
Have been covered by the ſea, whilſt the high lands roſe 
above the water as ſo many iſlands of various forms and 
dimenſions. Such indeed is the notion given by Mela, 
Pliny, and Tacitus, of the vaſt countries round the Baltic. | 

Under the name of - Sweden is included that extenſive: 
country that lies between Denmark, Nerway, and Ruſſia : 
having Ruſſia, the Baltic, and the gulph of Finland, on 
the caſt; the Baltic and the Sound on the ſouth ; the im- 
paſſable mountains of Norway on the weſt ; and Nor- 
wegian Lapland on the north; extending from fifty-five 
degrees forty minutes to the fixty-ninth degree of north 
Jatitude, and from the twelfth to the thirty-ſecond de- 
gree of eat longitude from Londan; ſtretching about 
two hundred and thirty Swegi/b miles in length; and as 
each Swediſh mile is at leaſt equal to fix Engiþh, its 
Jength may be computed at about fourteen hundred 
miles ; its breadth is reckoned to be a hundred and fifty 


| Swediſh miles, or nine hundred and twenty Engi/; and 


its area is computed to amount to ten thouſand ſquare 
Swediſh miles. 

The climate of this country is very healthful, but the 
winters continue during nine months. of the year, and 


are extremely cold, more eſpecially towards the north. 


The air is however clear and ſalubrious. In the long 
nights of winter the brightneſs of the moon, the reflec- 
tion from the ſnow, and the clearneſs of the ſky, furniſh 
good a light, that travelling is as eligible by night as 
day. In ſummer the days are very long, the ſun 
being above the horizon eighteen hours and a half, and 
the heat intenſe; the ſhort nights in ſummer are lu- 
minous, and exceeging pleaſant, Violent ſtorms of 
wind and rain are ſeldom known here, and the ſharp 
keen north wind ſerves to purify the air. We ſhall give 
2 more particylar account of the climate of the northern 
parts in treating of Swediſh Lapland. | 
The bighways in Sweden, are better than could be ima- 
gined, from the many rugged mountains and rocks which 
abound in the country; ſo that, as Motraye obſerves, 
there are ſcarce better roads in any country in Europe; 
nor can a man any where trayel with more fecurity and 
leſs expence ; for horſes are hired for about a penny a 
mile: but then there are very poor accommodations on 


the road, both for lodging and diet. The eaſieſt and | afi 


moſt expeditious metho 
they make uſe of ſledges. 
| The coaſts of Sweden are encompaſſed with innume- 
table capes, rocks, and iflands ; ſq that the appraach to 
the continent is ſomething dangerous: theſe, which 
they call Sbeers, derive their diſtinguiſhing names from 
the provinces oppoſite to which they lic, as the Uplpnd 
Sheers, the Sundermanland Sheers, Le. Theſe iſlands, 
or rocks, lie very near each other, and are of different 
sl . N of them are inhabited by 

e who live chiefly king. 
ay he lakes of OS: 4 - 


for travelling 1s in winter, when 


are very nu — and contri- 


bute greatly to the convenience of internal traffic : the 


large ones amount to ſeventeen. | 

he number of rivers in Sweden is likewiſe very con- 
ſiderable; the largeſt of them are in the Swedz/h language 
called Elbe. The principal of theſe are the Dal- Elbe, 


| which divides Eat Gothland into two parts; and the 


| ſemi-pellucid Rone, porphyry, lapis lazuli, aſbeſlos, lead- 


ea; which are generally ſtraight, tall, and fit for build; 


3 


 Wermeland; the Gotbiſbe-Elbe, or Gothic River, which 
riſes in the lake of Wenner, and about forty-five miles 
before it falls into the North Sea, forms a cataract, by 
Precipitating itſelf from a great height; the Stang, 


Motalgſtrom, which iſſues from the 7/etter-lake, being 
increaſed by ſeventeen ſmaller rivers, forms a cataract, 
falling ſixteen feet, and diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic, 
Both the lakes and the rivers abound in fiſh of ſeveral 
kinds; the principal of which are ſalmon and trout of ya. 
rious ſorts. - 
| Sweden likewiſe affords medicinal ſprings of ſovereign 
virtue, | ; 
This country abounds with minerals and foſſils of 
almoſt all kinds, as topazes, amethyfts, cryſtals, cornelian;, 
agate, 2 reddiſh ſtone called violſſen, coral, a greeniſh 


ane, touch-ſlone, free-flone, mill-ſtones, flucco-flones, late 
| any — rs gear ure gn 2 3 — 
factions; alſo excellent auhite- marble, with beautiful 
green veins, ſome of which are of a dark, and others 
of a bright vivid green, finely interwoven ; marienglas or 
| 1fanglas, vitriel, mercury, amianthus, lead ore, cobalt, alum, 
Fuller's earth, petrolium, ſulphur, mother of pearl, &c. gold, 
falver, tin, lead, copper, and iron. It appears that ſalt- 
petre is made even in ſo northern a country as Sweden, 
for in the year 1775 a royal regulation was publiſhed 
reſpecting the manufacturing of that ſubſtance. 

Though Sweden is extremely mountainous, it affords 
many tracts of even ground fit for agriculture ; but the 
ſoil is often not more than half a foot deep. It is in 
general ſandy and ſwampy, but is not void of fertility. 
Gothlend produces the greateſt quantity of grain, as 
wheat, rye, barley, eats, and peaſe; but every part of 
 Gethland is not equally fertile. Sweden alfo affords good 
paſturage, and in the ſouthern parts ſome orchards, which 
yield fine fruit; but this country is more famous for its 
mines than the produce of the ſoil. The eorn grown 
in the country is not ſufficient to feed the inhabitants, 
therefore large quantities are annually- imported, parti- 
cularly from Liuonia, Pomerania, and Hiſmar. | 

Some patriots among the Swedes ſtrenuouſly endeavour 
to promote ſchemes for the encouragement of agriculture 
and manufactures ; and if the ſucceſs be anſwerable to 
the preſent favourable appearances, the produce of the 
country will ſoon be fufficient to ſupport ſome millions of 
inhabitants more than it does at preſent, and that in 
greater affluence and plenty. l | 

In the year 1952, Frederic II. granted the new ſociety 
of agriculture large tracts of waſte land for forty or fifty 
years rent-free, and exempted them from taxes. Hitherto 
conſiderable advantages have been made in the foreſts, by 
cutting down the trees, burning them, and ſtrewing the 
aſhes on the land before it is ſown. - This ſort of ground 
thus prepared yields a great crop of corn for three years 


ter. Lie . 
The ſouth parts of Sweden produce tolerable good 
pu'ſe and vegetables; but towards the north they dege- 
nerate ; and in the moſt northern parts no vegetables are 
to be found. | | 
Few kinds of fruit are brought to perfection even in the 
ſouthern parts; but various Sow of cherry-trees are cul- 
tivated, which produce good fruit. According to Mo- 
traye, the gardens about Stockholm are very fine ; and, 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the winter, their green- 
houſes afford orange, fig, myrtle, and other trees, plants, 
and flowers of the moſt tender nature. Finland pro- 
duces excellent zurnips;' and flax, hemp, and 1obagco are 
cultivated to great advantage. Their woods chicfly . 
conhit of pines, beech," birch, alder, juniper, and ſome 


ing. But the extenſive woods in Sweden become thinner, 
and daily decline, from the immenſe conſumption of 
wood in making charcoal, tar, pitch, pot-aſh, and burning 


in the vale country, which is the largeſt river i1 Sweden; 
| 


— 


the land. Oats in particular grow very ſcarce. 
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In ſeveral parts of Studen the inhabitants ſubſiſt by | conſtitutes two-thirds of the national revenue. Tn the 
razing, but in all the northern countries the cattle are | year 1767, 400,000 ſchipfounds, each weighing 400 
ſmall, and the wool of the ſheep very coarſe ; ſo that, in | Frengh pounds, of different kinds of ore, were dug out 
order to mend the breed, rams are imported from Eng- | of the mines in this country. | 
land and Spain. The horſes are ſtrong, hardy, and vi- The inhabitants of the north part of Sweden are 
rous. Of the extraordinary advantages they reap| ſtrangers to delicacies, and live very coarſely. They eat 
rom their rein- deer we ſhall give a particular account in | a fort of bread made of the bark of birch and pine-trees, 
our deſcription of Lapland. This kingdom affords plenty | ſtraw, and roots. The hacke, or Hampe, is alſo a kind 
of all ſorts of deer, elks, hares, and all forts of tame and | of bread very common in the north; and in times of 
wild fowl. Their hares have this remarkable property, ſcarcity is ſometimes uſed in the ſouthern parts. This 
that in winter they become as white as ſnow. Some] is made of the ears of corn cut from the ſtems and 
parts of Sweden are much infeſted with ynxes, bears, chopped ſmall; after which it is dried and ground: on 
wolues, foxes, otters, martens, and weaſels. this kind of meal they pour boiling water, and mix it 
Tame and wild fowl are very plentiful and good. The | with leaven and corn-meal, where it is to be had. In 
keder, which is as large as an ordinary turſtey, is much ad- ſpring they alſo take the bark of firs, which at that time 
mired, as is alſo the orras, which is about the ſize of a hen.] comes the eaſieſt off the trees; but not the thick bark 
Partridges abound here, as does alſo a bird called yerper, | next the wood. Having pared off the outward coarſe 
which has ſome reſemblance to a partridge, In winter || knots, it is dried in an oven, or placed over a wood-fire, 
they take great numbers of blackbirds, thruſbes, and /yden- | till both ſides become brown, ſwell, and undergo a kind 
wns; the latter is a beautiful bird of the ſize of a|of fermentation, by which the rofin is conſumed. Theſe 
geld fare, whiſe feathers are tipped with ſcarlet, and are | pieces of bark being thus dried, are ground, and then 
ſuppoſed to come from Lapland in the hard ſeaſon. They | bread is made of the meal. Neceſſity has alſo taught 
have but few pigeons. The northern countries abound | theſe poor people to make bread of a plant called miſſe, 
with eagles, hawks, and other large birds of prey. and by the Fim, wekhka, called in Latin, calla foliis cor- 
| 5 datis, which is gathered during the fpring in the moraſſes. 
STCT., H. [fr is uſual to pour brandy lees amongſt it, to give 
; | | the bread a more agreeable flavour. Thedough is after- 
Of the Perſons, Dreſs, and Manners of the Swedes ; the | wards kneaded with great labour, and then a third part 
Number of ihe Inhabitants, their Employments, Food, | of corn-meal is mixed with it. £27 
Cloathing, Language, Skill in the Sciences, Religion and] Their cloathing in winter is ſuitable to the climate: 
| Hierarchy. The Progreſs of the Aris and Manufuctures ; | the rich wear cloaths lined with warm furs ; inſtead of 
with'a conciſe Account of the Trade and Coin of Sweden, | which thoſe who cannot afford them make their cloaths 
TGT. eV ; | - ] of ſheeps ſkins with the wool on; and thus, &s a modern 
] HE Swedes are of a good ſtature and robuſt con- writer obſerves, are better provided with cloathing adapt- 
ſtitution, capable of enduring hardſhips and fa- | ed to the feafon, and to their own condition, than the 
tigues. Where they are not too much expoſed to the | people of moſt other countries. | 
weather they have good complexions; and their hair, | The faſhion of their dreſs refembles that of the Ger- 
like that of other northern nations, is inclined to yellow. | mans, and other European nations; they wear in ſummer 
The women are of a juſt proportion; they have alfo | ſuch cloaths and ſtuffs as their wealth enables them to 
good features; and thoſe who are employed at home are | procure. The wealthy and the great have had their 
generally fair: but the peaſants are accuſtomed to make fondneſs for ſplendour. very much ſuppreſſed by rigid 
their fetnales undergo an equal ſhare in all laborious em- ſumptuary laws, enacted in the year 1765, but Which 
ployments. [They £2 to plow, threſh their corn, row | were ſomewhat mitigated five years afterwards, a 
upon the water, and carry burthens in common with the] The Sea tongue has ſuch an affinity wich the 
men. The inhabitants are, however, far from being | Dani and Noywrgian, that the inhabitants of the ret 
ſafficient to people the country ; there is a remarkable | kingdoms readily underſtand each other; but Finland 
inftance of this ih one place, where though not the moſt | and. Lapland have their reſpective dialects. In the times 
northerly part, there are hardly four thouſand ſeven hun- | of paganiſm, the Swedes made uſe of a particular alpha- 
dred people to be found in the compaſs of twelve hundred | bet, termed Runic characters; as appears from the Ranic 
and ſeven fquare miles, The late king Adolphus Frederic] ſtones ſtill to be feen in moſt of the provinces near the 
II. paid great attention to the cultivation and fetding of | ſepulchres of the dead. n . | 
Sweden, and the country became more populous and | The Swedes are of late greatly improved in arts and 
fruitful during his reign. Indeed, for the laſt thirty | ſciences ; but the branches of literature which they 
15 the wiſeſt policy has been adopted by the preſent | chiefly ſtudy ate economics, natural philoſophy, with 
ing and his predeceſſor. Under the government of | the antiquities, hiſtory, and geography of their own, and 
ſuch judicious princes, who to a thorough knowledge of | other countries. Among the eminent men which this 
thi true intereſts of the country, joined a zealous atten- | country has produced, that luminary of natural know- 
tention to promote them,  Stvezen' is likely to become | ledge Linnexs, may be conſidered às its greateſt boaſt. _ 
OS which it is capable of attaining. ' | The moſt ancient and conſiderable univerſity in 
Ihe number of inhabitants of Sweden and Finland | Sweden is that of Upſet; there is alſo one at Lund, in 
have been computed by ſome learned Swedes at about | Schonen, and another at e, in Finland. There is like- 
three millions, reckoning eighty thouſand farms, on | wife a royal academy of ſciences at Stoctholme in the | | 
which ate one million fix hundred thouſand ſouls, in- | ſame city is a royal academy of painting and ſculpture ; 3 
cluding the nz children, and ſervants; and it is | and another for that part of the mathematics whicti re- 
ſaid theſe farms make up above half the number of the { lates to the military att. At Drotningbolm alſs an aca- 
inhabitants in the whole kingdom. Indeed at preſent | demy for the polite arts has been lately inſtituted. | | | 
ſome pariſhes are ſo extenſive, and at the ſame time ſo] Seminaries for the education of youth are inſtituted in 4 
thinly inhabited, that a peaſant muſt travel ſeveral Ste- ten towns bf Sweden, and epiſcopal ſehools ate founded | | 
diſh miles to viſit his next neighbour z others contain not at Upſal and Abo. There are inferior ſchools ift ſeveral — t 2 
mote than ſeventy farms, and yet take up a tract of land | other places. In 1752, an ordinance for the irfiproye- 4 
equal to the whole province of Holland, though perhaps | ment and regulation of the art of printing was publiſhed l 
ſuch a'patiſh has not fo many cottages as there are towns | by his Swediſh majeſty, by which a new ſociety was inſti- i 
in that flouriſhing country, 7x. Ituted for that — A few years ſince, the preſent 8 
More than 25,000 Swedes were computed to be em- | king of Swrden ſhewed his enlarged views of government, IE - of 
ployed in the wines; in the year 1967, Indeed the | by taking off the teſtrictions which were laid on the li- | 
wealth of Stwedin ariſes from its mines. Some gold ore prey of the preſs. OVEN 98922 2331, 9 
has been diſeovered; and there ate ſeveral large ſilver The religion of the Swedes was formerly involved in 
mines ſaid to be very rich. The number of the'copper | the groſſeſt darkneſs and idolatry. The city of Up/at | i 
mines, hammering mills, and ſmelting-houſes, is very | was the ſeat of their ſuperſtitious worſhip. Until the | —» 
cofifiderablei- Iron ore is in ſuch plenty; that it gene- end of the eleventh century, à celebrated temple re- IP * 
rally appears on the ſurface of the earth, and is remark-| mained at Uyſal, which was entiched with the gold 
able for its tichneſs. Indeed the produce of the mined] which the Scandinaviant had acquired in rs” piratical 
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adventures, and ſanQified by the uncouth repreſentations 
of their three principal deities; the god of war, the 
goddeſs of generation, and the god of thunder. In the 
general feſtival that was ſolemnized every ninth year, 
nine animals of every ſpecies, without excepting the 
human, were ſacrificed, and their bloody bodies ſuſ- 
pended in the ſacred grove adjacent to the temple, This 
temple was deſtroyed by Ingo, king of Sweden, who began 
His reign in the year 1075; and about fourſcore years 
afterwards a Chri/tian cathedral was erected on its ruins. 

Dalin's Hiflory of Sweden, in the Bibliothegque Raiſonnte. 
The only traces that now ſubſiſt of this barbaric ſuper- 
ſition, are contained in the Edda, a ſyſtem of mytho- 
logy compiled in Zceland, about the thirteenth century, 
and ſtudied by the learned in Denmark and Sweden, as 
the moſt valuable remains of their ancient traditions. 

The emperor Charles the Great ſent hither an eminent 
ecclefiaſtic, named Herbert, who preached the goſpel in 
Eaft Gothland : and for the ſame purpoſe the emperor 

Lewis ſent into Sweden the famous Anſcharius, who was 
ſucceeded by ſeveral others. In the middle ages the 
clergy had obtained the poſſeſſion of ſeveral large eſtates; 
and the Pope aſſumed a great power over the temporal 
concerns of the kingdom. Theſe abuſes procured Olaus 
Petri, a diſciple of Luther, a favourable reception in 
Sweden, where he promulgated the pure doctrines of the 
goſpel; and that great king Gu/iavus Vaſa happily in- 
troduced the reformation in Sweden, in ſpite of all the 
numerous difficulties he had to encounter. Indeed it 
afterwards met with great oppoſition, and underwent 
many trials in the reigns of John and Sigiſmund; yet it 
was at laſt eſtabliſhed by the diet and ſynod held at 
Upſal in 1593, when the ſtates of the kingdom ſolemnly 
engaged to adhere to the doctrines of Luther ; and this 
religion, ſince the decree of uniformity paſſed in 1613, 
is to be eſteemed, both by the ſovereign and his ſubjeQs, 
the only eftabliſhed church in the kingdom. Iadeed, in 
1741 his majeſty was pleaſed to permit, by a royal edi, 
that the Calvuiniſis and members of the church of England 
ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion in all the 
ſea-ports except that of Car{ſcroon. 

The hierarchy of Sweden is compoſed of the arch- 
biſhop of 1 — who performs the coronation ceremony, 
and ten biſhops, with three ſuperintendants, one of 
whom reſides at Car//adt, another at Hernoſand, and the 
third in Gethland. The other eccleſiaſtics, who are ſub- 
ordinate to theſe, are the provoſts, deacons, chaplains, or 
curates, and the miniſters or incumbents in villages. 

Arts and manufaQtures have within a century or two 
made great progreſs. Formerly no manufactures were 

ed in this kingdom ; the Hanſe-towns not only 
carried-away unwrought iron and copper, but the ore of 


thoſe metals; and when they were wrought. into various 7 
tools and untenſils, fold them again to the Swedes, The}: - 


inhabitants of the coaſts were all fiſhermen, and the 
towns. had no artificers. The Swedes firſt began to 


work their metals, and even their wood, in the reign of 


the great Gſlauus Vaſa, anno 1530; and towards the 


middle of the ſeventeenth century began to ſet up all | 


kinds of manufactures, but chiefly employed foreigners, 
particularly the Dutch and Flemings. In the year 1641 


. 2 glaſs-houſe was firſt erected in Sweden; in 1643 the 


Swedes began to make ſtarch; in 1646 they erected tin 
works. They had no bookſellers ſhops till the year 
1647, nor needle and ſilk manufactures till 1649. 
Leather- dreſſing and ſoap-boiling were introduced into 
this country in 1651; ſawing-mills were erected in 
16533 iron and ſteel manufactures in 1654 ; ſugar- 
l 1661 ; but the woollen and ſilk manufactures 
flouriſhed more than all the reſt, till the wars of Charles 
XII. put a ſtop to trade, and conſequently to the progreſs 
of the Arts. ; 37! 143 ; | ; +} +34 85 4 
In the reign of Frederic I. trade and manufaQures re- 
vived; the breeding of ſheep was encouraged, tobacco 
planted, and foreign artiſts and manufacturers allowed 
the free exerciſe of their religion. To 2149 vie 
Sweden has at preſent manufactures of ſilk, cloth, cot- 


ton, fuſtian, and other ſtuffs; linen, ſail-cloth, Morocco 


leather, dying, and printing of cottons they have houſes 
for boiling or refining of alum, ſugar, ſoap, and ſalt 30 
ſor making glaſs, porcelain, and paper; they have alſo 
gun - poder mills, ſtamping mills, boring mills, wire 
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and flatting mills; vaſt quantities of copper, braſs, iron, 
and ſteel are wrought in Sweden, which has foundeties 
for great guns, pots, and the like; and forges for fire- 
arms, and anchors: great numbers of ſhips are alſo built, 
and wooden veſlels and utenſils made in the kingdom. 

Sweden is conveniently ſituated for commerce, as it 
lies between the Baltic and the North Sea, The towns 
which are allowed to import and export goods in their 
own ſhips, and to trade both with natives and foreigners, 
are called ſtaple-towns ; theſe are thirty-four in number: 
but thoſe that lie near the ſea, and yet have no foreign 
commerce, and are only permitted to carry on a domeſtic 
trade, to have ſhares in the freight of goods, and to pur- 
chaſe by wholeſale the goods imported by the ſtaple. 
towns, are called land-towns : ſame of theſe are within 
land, and others ſea-port towns; others, again, are mine- 
towns. The chief ſtaple towns in Sweden are Stockboim 
and Gottenburg. At the former. are held the college of 
commerce, an aſſurance office, and the national bank, 
which has frequently advanced conſiderable ſums of 
money for the ſervice of the government; and has a 
fund of about ſix millions of ſilver dollars, each equal 
to one ſhilling and ſix-pence two thirds ſterling, beſides 
current bills to the amount of ſeventy millions. - At 
Gottenburg is the Eaft India company, erected in 1731, 
which pays for every ſhip that returns from India fifty 
thouſand filver dollars to the government. The Swed:s 
have alſo a Levant company. 5 

The exports from Sweden are, iron wrought and in 
bars, other wrought metals, timber, gunpowder, pitch, 
tar, ſalt- petre, pot-aſh, cordage, cobalt, furs, Morocco 
leather as it is called, and dried fiſh. The imports are 
grain, fleſh, bacon, cheeſe, butter, tallow, we, brandy, 
drugs, hides, hemp, flax, ſilk, and ſeyeral foreign manu- 
factures. ny: 6 | 
he coins of Sweden are, the gold ducat, worth about 
nine ſhillings and four pence ſterling. The ſilver coins 
are the oer, one of which is equal to four pfennings; 
twenty of them to a caroline, which is about one ſhil- 
ling and two-pence ſterling; and thirty- two to a ſilver 
dollar, equal to one ſhilling and ſix-pence three farthings 
Engliſh money. There are double and half carolines; 
and alſo double, ſingle, and half-fingle oers. The copper 
pieces are the copper oer, which, like the rundſtuc, is 
equal to two pfennings, and is no more than the eighth 
part of a penny Engliſb. An half, a quarter, and a fixth 
part of a copper oer. A copper dollar, which is about 


four groſchen, and ãs nearly equal to ſix- pence farthing. 


Theſe are very large, and when payments are made in 
them, the merchant is often obliged to carry them away 


* - 


in a cart or wheel-barrow. OMA) 
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modern Conſtitution ; together with the memorable Revd 
lutien in its Form of Government, effected in 1772, by 
Guſtavus the reigning King. The public Offices, Laws, 
| 1 Revenues, Military and Naval Strength of 
Sweden. 1 8 e r L 


| ud EDEN is famous for being the native country of 


” the: fierce and warlike Goths, whoſe emigrations ef- 


feed the moſt ſingular and rapid revolutions on the Eu- 


ropean continent that hiſtory records. The kingdom of 


the Swedes was ſeparate from that of the Gorhs till the 


twelfth century; but in 1132 both nations, with their 


ſeveral dependencies, were united under Suercher, k ing 
of the Oftrogathis, who ms proclaimed king of the 
Swedes and Gotbs. It was afterwards agreed by both na- 


| tions, that the Swedifo and Gothic, princes ſhould. hold 


the ſovereignty alternately ; but this occaſioned many 
bloody inteſtine wars. 1 717 | | 


Magnus Smect added Scheven and the adjacent ter- 


ritories to the kingdom; but at length, by his Mal- 
adminiſtration, deprived both himſelf, and his family of 
the throne : for after Alert duke of Mecklenburg, bis 
ſiſter's ſon, had been elected king, Margaret, who was 
heireſs to the crowns of Denmark and Norway, com- 
pelled him to give up the kingdom of Sueden to her; 


and by the un iog of Calnar, in the year 1397. united 
| # | 17 the 
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of the three northern kingdoms under one head. This 
union filled the Stoedes with the greateſt indignation: 
but after ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, they at length, 
by the aſſiſtance of a Swediſh nobleman, named Guſ- 
tavus Erickſon von Vaſa, ſhook off the Daniſh yoke. 
What moſt excited them to engage in this revolt, was 
a perfidious maſſacre, perpetrated at Stockholm-in the year 
1520, by king Chriſtian II . „ 

The brave Guſtavus Vaſa, who had rendered himſelf 
extremely popular by the conduct and intrepidity he had 
ſhewed in reſcuing Sweden from the oppreſſion of the 
Danes, was elected king, and not only became the foun- 
der of a line of monarchs of his family, but advanced 
the royal authority to a very: great height. 

The crown of Sweden had hitherto been elective; but 
the Swedes had been deprived of this right under the Da- 
niſþ kings; and according to the laws of Sweden, the 
royal authority was ſo limited; that the prince had little 
more than the name of a ſovereign ; for he could neither 
make war nor peace, levy money nor troops, without the 
conſent of the ſtates. He could neither erect a fortreſs, 
introduce foreign troops, nor put any ſtrong place into 
the hands of a foreigner. The revenue of the crown 
then ſolely. aroſe from the ſmall domains about Upſal, 
an eaſy poll-tax on the peaſants, and from ſome fines 
and forfeitures which fell to the crown in criminal pro- 
ceedings. The government of caſtles, fiefs, or manors, 
which were at firſt granted by the crown only for a 
term of years, or at moſt for life, were inſenſibly chang- 
ed into hereditary. poſſeſſions, which the nobility held 
by force, without paying the rents that had been reſerved 
out of them. This was alſo done by the biſhops and 
clergy, who poſſeſſed ſuch eſtates, on pretence that the 
lands of the church ought to be exempted from all du- 
ties; and by theſe encroachments the royal revenue was. 
| fo reduced, that the king could ſcarce: maintain more 
than five hundred horſe. He was confidered only as a 
kind of captain-general during a war, and as prefident of: 
the ſenate in time of peace. The prelates and nobility 
fortified-their caſtles, and rendered them the ſeats of ſo 
many independent ſtates; and arming their vaſſals, fre- 
quently made war on each other, and ſometimes on their 
fovereign. They neither ſought nor expected redreſs 
from the king's courts, when they thought themſelves. 
injured ; but proceeded by force of arms to avenge. 
their o ]n cauſe. The kingdoms of Norway and 
Denmark were under the like form of government; both 
of them were elective, and had their reſpective ſenates, 
without whoſe concurrence, or that of the ſtates aſſem- 
bled in their diet, the king could tranſact nothing of im- 


4 


portance. M 551 een . 
- But to return to Guffavus „ eee the king- 
dom in this ſituation. The ſtates thinking they never, 


could ſufficiently expreſs their gratitude to their deJiverer, 
paſſed a ſolemn decree, by Which they obliged them- 
ſelves to:approve whatſoever that patriot ſhould think fit 
to enact for the preſervation of his dignity, againſt a pre- 
tender who was ſet up in oppoſition to him. They, in 
particular; impowered him to make peace and war, and 
reſolved. that his enemies ſhould be accounted the ene-; 
mies of the nation. Fs ee e 414772 5 1] 
This OC at the time that the doctrines of the 
reformation began to prevail in Sweden 3 and the Romiſb 
clergy, Gu/tavus's greateſt enemies, being in poſſeſſion of one 
half of the lands and revenues of the kingdom; alſo hold- 
ing many rayal caſtles and domains; the new king thought 
this a proper time to reſume them, by falling in with the 
doctrines of Luther, He therefore procured aꝶ act to be 
paſſed, by which it Was ordained, that the biſhops ſhould 
immediately ſurrender their caſtles to the king, and diſ- 
band their troops: that their pretended. rights to fines 
and forfeited eſtates, Which originally belonged to the 
crown, ſhould be entirely abrogated : that all the ſuper- 
fuous- plate and bells belonging to the churches ſhould 
be ſold to pay the public debts: that all the grants of 
eſtates to the clergy, ſince the year 1445, ſhould be re- 
voked, and the lands re- united to the crown: that two- 
thirds of the tythes, generally poſſeſſed by the biſhops. 
and abbots, ſhould be ſequeſtered, for maintaining the 
army in lime of war, and for erecting and endowing 
public ſchoots and hoſpitals in time of peace: and that 
Vor“ II. 3 LITA 6 1 | 
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duct. 
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all the privileges of the clergy ſhould be entirely at the 


king's diſpoſal; | 
Vaſa having thus obtained a conftitutional title to the 
revenues of the church, marched through great part of 


his dominions, at the head of a body of horſe, to ſee the 


act put into execution, attended by Olaus Petri, and 
other Lutheran doctors, whom he ordered to preach before 
him in the principal churches, Wherever he came, he 


| commanded the titles and grants by which the clergy 


held their lands to be brought before him, and either re- 
united them to the crown, or reſtored them to the heirs 
of the ancient proprietors; by which means he recovered 
from the ſecular and regular clergy above two-thirds of 
their revenues, and ſeized -upon near thirteen thouſand 
conſiderable farms. He alſo cauſed the ſuperfluous church 


plate to be melted down, and carried into the public 


treaſury, This indeed occaſioned ſome conſpiracies and 
inſurrections; but they were eaſily ſuppreſſed. 

Having now ſucceeded ſo happily in ſuppreſſing his 
greateſt enemies, he obliged the nobility and gentry who 
held the-crown lands, which they had kept as their own, 


to reſign up their fiefs or to pay the rents that were 


originally due to the crown. Upon this they were obliged 
to compound with the king, and agree to pay bim an- 
nually a certain ſum of all their fiefs and manors. 
The crown was next rendexed hereditary to the iſſue of 
the reigning prince, by the free conſent of the ſtates, and 
it has accordingly been enjoyed by his deſcendants ever 
ſince. He died in 1560; but the diviſion of the kingdom 
among his children, the mal-adminiſtration of his ſon 
Fobn, with the propenſity of Erich, Fobn's brother, and of 
Sigiſmund king of Poland, the ſon-of John, to popery, 
threw the kingdom into terrible diſtractions, till they 
were at laſt compoſed by Charles LX. and his ſon Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, Under the latter prince, who began his 
reign in 1611, the importance of weden roſe to its greateſt 
heigbt: the influence of his arms ſupported the proteſt- 
ant intereſt in Europe, whilſt his domeſtic policy eſta- 
bliſned good order in his kingdom. He reduced the 
greateſt part of Livonia, and penetrated ſo far into Ger- 
many as to become formidable to the emperor: but in the 
year 1632 he loſt his life at the battle of Lutzen, dying 
in the arms of victory. N * 
This prince was one of thoſe rare mortals that join to 
the abilities of a great warrior and ſtateſman, the virtues 


that refine and exalt humanity. In his life and death he 


gained the nobleſt reward that worth like his could aſk. - 
.. His daughter Chriftina ſucceeded to the throne in 1633, 
when only fix years of age. She took from Norway and 


Denmark the territories of Femptland and Harjedalen, with 


the iſlands of Gothland and Ocland, and in 1648 added 
Upper Pomerania, Bremen, Verden, and tH/iſmar, to the 
Swediſh dominions. She was no leſs remarkable for her 
2 and capacity, than for her ſingularities of con- 
n the year 1654 that princeſs ſolemnly reſigned 

the crown. of Sweden, and was very inſtrumental in ad- 
vancing to the throne her couſin Charles Gu/iavus, prince 
palatine of Deux-Ponts, ſon of John Caſimir, prince pa- 
lating of the Rhine, by Catharine of Sweden, daughter of 
Charles IA. and ſiſter to Guſtavus: Adolphus, whom her 
ſubjects wiſhed her to have made her huſband. Charles, 
who coveted-a crown rather than his couſin's bed, in 
1658 added Schonen, Halland, Blekingen, and Lyhbn of 
Zeus, to the Swediſh dominions. His ſon Charles X/. 


re- aſſumed all the alienated crown-lands, and rendered 


himſelf an abſolute monar ech. 


Obarles AI. dying in 1697, in the forty-ſecond. yeir. 
of his age, and the thirty-ſeyenth of his reign, was ſuc- 


ceeded by his only ſon Charles X17. who being under fif- 


teen years of age, a regency was appointed; but the un- 


common talents of this young prince ſoon procured for 


him the 1 and through his mediation the 
peace of Ryſwick was concluded, before he had completed 
his 10th year. In the year 1700, the Poles, Dana, and 
Ruffians, tak ing advantage of the king's youth, ende; 


voured to recover the dominions of which their anceſtors 


had been deprived... The Eugliſs and Dutch ſent a fleet 
into the Baltic to his aſſiſtance, and compelled the Danes 
to cone lui a peace with him. This young prince then 


marched againſt che Ruſſians and Polis, whom at the be 
ginning * War he de feated in almoſt eyety engage 


ment, 
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ment, with numbers far inferior to thoſe of his enemies, 
though he had well-diſciplined veteran troops of Saxons 
to contend with, as well as Raſſians and Poles. In the 
year 1708, the glory of Sweden roſe to an unparalleled 
height : Its king then held the balance of Eurepe, and 
— dictated to all its powers; but the ſuperior 
ad 


reſs of the duke of Mariborough, whoſe abilities as 3 


ſtateſman and negociator were equal to thoſe which he 
poſſeſſed as a 3 cauſed the force of Sweden to be 
directed againſt the Ruſſians, which might otherwiſe have 
turned the fortune of the war then waging againſt France. 
The czar Peter the Great, improving by his former miſ- 
carriages, in his turn learnt to conquer: Charles was 
defeated at Pultowa, in June 1709, his whole army, con- 
fiſting of $0,000 men, entirely cut off, or made priſon- 
ers, except three or four hundred horſe, with whom he 
eſcaped to Bender in Turky. He there gave ſignal proofs 
of a deſperate intrepidity, as incapable of fear as yoid of 
diſcretion, having with a handful of men performed 
prodigies of perſonal valour againſt the whole force 
of Ruffia + but he was at length made priſoner. The 
numerous enemies of Sweden availed themſelves of this 
reverſe of fortune. Frederick IV. then king of Denmark, 
declared war, but could not obtain the obje for which 
he contended. Auguſtus, the depoſed King of Poland, was 
more ſucceſsful. The Ruſſians over-ran the moſt valuable 
territories held by the Swedes on the eaſtern ſhores of the 
Baltic, whilſt thoſe in Germany were divided among the 
confederates: Swediſh Pomerania was annexed to Pruſſia, 
and Bremen and Verden fell into the hands of the Danes, 
whoſe king diſpoſed of them to the elector of Hanover, 
afterwards. king George the firſt. Thus were the ac- 
ceſſions of territory, which had been made by the princes 
of the houſe of Fafa, ſevered from that kingdom, A 
| being ratified in 1714, Charles regained his liberty. 
is paſſion for war hurrying him into freſh broils, he 
met his death by a cannon-ball at the ſiege of Fredericfhall, 
when he bad invaded Nortoay, anno 1718, His death was 
fortunate for the peace of Zurops.— The peculiarity 

of character which diſtinguiſhed this prince is ſtrongly 
depicted by M. de Voltaire. No dangers, however ſudden 
or imminent, ever occaſioned in him the leaſt diſmay, even 
when they have ſhaken the conftaney of the firmeſt among 
Nis followers: he ſeems, in ſhort, to have been a man di- 
_ veſted of the ſmalleſt particle of fear; and the manner in 
which he is felated to have endured eold and hunger 
ſhew. him to be «prodigy of ſtrength as well as courage. 
His rapid ſucceſſes ' againſt the combined force of Din- 
mark, Poland, and Riſa, prove him to be an able gene- 
ral; but although his ſuereſſes aſtoniſhed all Curope, yet 
in their conſetzuences they were fatal to the kingdom 
which be governed. A ſtrong reſentment againſt the un- 
provoked attacks made upon him, led him to meditate 


enterprizes againſt his enemies, extravagant and imprac- | age 


tieabſe in their nature; and the cool and undiſmayed 
rſeveranee of his great adverſary the car Peter, at 
* prevailed over his ill- directed ardour. 
Aſter the death of Charles, his ſiſter Uirica Eleanor a- 
feended the throne by the free election of the ſtates but 
firſt gave up all pretenſion to arbitrary power; and in 
1720, by conſent of the diet, transferred the goverament 
to her huſband Prederit, hereditary prince of Hſe Call. 
King Fedtric having no iffue, the ſtates, in 1943, nomi- 
nated" Abr, Frederic, duke of Helſlein, and biſhop of 
Lube, his ſuceeſſor, by # majority of ny two votes, 
who accordingly, on the deceaſe of Fradevic, on the fifth 
of April 1951, aſſumed the reins of government. He 
matried Leuiſu Ulrica, ſiſtet to the King of Priſſa, who 
lived to the year 1782. EE os, 
| The nem form of government, eſtabliſhed at this june- 
ture, conſiſted of 31 articles, all tending to abridge the 
powers of the crown, and to render the Swedz/h ſovereign 
the moſt limited monareh in Europe. It was ſettled, that 
. the ſupreme a authority ſhould reſide abſolutely 
and ſolely in the ſtates of the realm aſſembled in diet, 
which, wherher convened by the king or not, muſt re- 
early affemble once in three years, and Could only be 
ifolved' by their 'own conſent. During the rccefs of 
te diet, the exeritive power reſised ind te king and 
ſenate ; but, as the king was bond in all Ates to abide 
by the opinion of the majority, end awe poſſeſſed only | 
290 votes, and the caſting voice in caſe of equal ſuffra- 
2 | 11 | 
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|crown, the king 
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| ges, / he was almoſt entirely ſubordinate to that body, and 
could be conſidered in no higher view than as its preſi- 
dent. At the fame time, the ſenate itſelf ultimately de. 
pended upon the ftates, as its members, for though nomi. 
nally appointed for life, yet they were in a great meaſure 
Choſen by the ſtates, being amenable to that aſſembly, and 
liable to be removed from their office in caſe of real or 
pretended malverſation. Thus the ſupreme authority 
reſided in a tumultuous afſembly, compoſed of the four 
orders, into which many nobles without property, the 
meaneſt tradeſmen, and the loweſt peaſants, were admit- 
ted. Although all ſtatutes were ſigned by the king, and 
the ordinances of the ſenate ;ued in his name, yet in 
| neither caſe did. he poſſeſs a negative: and, in order to 
| obviate the poſſibility of his attempting to exerciſe that 
power, it was enacted, in the diet of 17 56, that © in all 
affairs, without exception, which had hitherto required 
the fign manual, his majeſty's name might be affixed by 
a ſtamp, whenever he ſhould have declined his ſignature 
at the firſt or ſecond requeſt of the ſenate.” In conſe. 
quence of this reſolution, the royal ſignature was actual. 
ly engraved, and applied to the ordinary diſpatches of go- 
vernment, under the direction of the ſenate. Sheridar's 


— 


Sweden, p. 71.—In a word, the king enjoyed little more 
than the mere name of royalty: he was only the oſtenſi- 
ble inſtrument in the hands of one of the two great 
parties who at that time divided and governed the king- 
dom, as either obtained the ſuperior influence in the 
diet. Fully determined to wreſt from the ſenate their 
aſſumed: power, and to recover that participation of 
authority which the conſtitution had aſſigned to the 
proceeded to a meaſure both bold and 
deciſive. On the 2 3th of December 1768 he ſigned a de- 


Sweden; and, by giving public notice throughout his 
dominions of this ſtep, at once ſuſpended all the func. 
tions of government. The ſenate felt their authority 
inſufficient to counteract ſuch a meaſure, for their or- 
ders were diſputed by all the Colleges of State, who. had 
ceaſed to tranſact the buſineſs of their ſeyeral depart- 
ments. The magiſtrates of Szeciho/m; agreeable to the 
form of government, were proceeding to convoke the 
order of Burghers, which compelled: the ſenate to con- 
ſent to the deſired aflembly of the diet, and the king's 
concurrence was requeſted to confirm the [proclamation 
for that purpoſe, which being given, he reſumed the 
reins of government. At the meeting of the diet, which 
followed on April 19, 1769, though it coincided in ſome 
particulars with the king's views, yet it was far from ef- 
fecting every thing which he aimed at. BY; 
Adelphus Frederic died February 12,1771, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Guftavus ITE his eldeſt fon, then 25 years of 
The acceflion of this young prince to the throne, 
with the prepoſſeſſions of the people ſtrongly in his fa- 
vour, was a favourable period for extending the power 
of the crown by the reduction of that of the ſenate. 
An ariſtocracy naturally and rapidly degenerates into 
deſpotiſm ; the yoke of which is rendered more into- 
lerable to a people in proportion as the oppreſſions of a 
number of tyrants are more grievous than thoſe of a 
ſingle one. The new king found his people divided 
into two _ political parties, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Hats and Cape; the former eſpouſed the intereſt 
of the court, the latter the country or patriotic party. 
The moſt maſterly ſtrokes of policy, as well as the moſt 
profound diſſimulation, were ufed by this monarch to cir- 
cumvent and deſtroy the influence of the ſenate. The 
people were grievouſly oppreſſed; for, beſides the rigorous 
exaQtions made on the common poopie by their rulers, 
they ſuffered every calamityWhich a year of great ſcarcity 


naturally occaſions, The army was devoted to his in- 


tereſt, and his two brothers, prince Charles and prince 
Fradirit Ang uſtus, each commanded a body of troops. In 
1772, whilſt the king was amuſing the ſenate at Stach bolm 
with the moſt warm aud ſpecious profeſſions of diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, and of his wiſhes to be thought only the firſt 
citizen of a free country, an inſurrection of the military 
happened at Chriſtiamſlaut, in the province of Scans; this 
was ſet on foot by one Huilichius, who commanded there. 
The plea made uſe of ro juſtify it was, the tyranny and 
oppreſſion of the governing powers. Prince Galas who 


Was 


hiftory of the lats revolution, p. 188; Cantzler's hiflory of 


claration, by which he formally abdicated the crown of - 
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was purpoſely im-thoſe parts, made this a pretence to aſ- | 


ſemble the troops under his command, whilſt his brother, 
who was at Oñirogothia, put himſelf at the ſame time at the 
bead of the troops theie. The ſenate was much alarm- 
ed at theſe proceedings, whilſt the king, with the moſt 
conſummate diſſimulation, expreſſed his reſentment againſt 
the inſurgents, and his zeal to ſuppreſs them; at the ſame 
time, by Rtationing the military force in Stockbolm ſo as to 
furround the ſenate houſe, he effectually controuled the 
deliberations carried on there. In this exigency the ſe- 
nate found themſelves totally abandoned by the ſoldiery, 
who one and all took oaths of allegiance to the king ; who 
being thus ſupported, was enabled to accompliſh a great 
and almoſt unparalleled revolution, and to deprive an ex- 
tenſive nation of its liberties in a ſingle morning, with- 
out bloodſhed, without noiſe, without tumult, and with- 
out oppoſition ; while the people flocked together with 
as much indifference and tranquillity as if it had been 
only ſome holiday ſport. 

It is ſaid only five perſons in the kingdom were en- 
truſted with the deſign. Very few were impriſoned, and 
that only for a ſhort time, nor did any of them experi- 
ence, in the ſmalleſt, degtee, any diminution of the 
royal favour on account of their oppoſition. The ſenate 
took a new oath of allegiance to the prince, and tran- 
quillity was reſtored throughout the kingdom. Mraxall, 

123. | 

a Mr, Sheridan, in the account which he has given of this 
revolution in Sweden, aſſerts, that the king is, in conſe- 
quence of this event, no. leſs, abſolute at Stockholm than 
the French monarch is at Verſailles, and the grand ſignior 
at Conflantinople z but Mr, Coxe maintains the contrary, and 
deſcribes.the king of Sweden, although now poſſeſſed of 
very great prerogatives, yet as a limited monarch in many 
very important inſtances, ' The whole executive power 
is, indeed, veſted in the king; he has the command of 
the army and the navy, and fills up all commiſſions: he 
alſo nominates to all civil offices; he has the ſole power 
of convening and diſſolving - the ſtates, and is not 
obliged to. aſſemble them at any ſtated period: he has 
rendered the taxes perpetual, and has the entire diſpoſal. 
of the public money; but he has not the uncontroled right 
of enacting and repealing laws, or of impoſing new taxes 
without the conſent of the ſubject. Incaſe of actual inva- 
ſion, indeed; he may levy money without the conſent of the 
ſtates, but at the concluſion of the war he is obliged to 
ſummon them, and the new taxes impoſed by the king, 
during the exigeney of the kingdom, are then to be abo- 
liſhed. ' A king of Sweden cannot declare war, nor alter 
the coin, without the concurrence of the ſenate; and if 
called upon by the diet, when convened, he is obliged to 
account for the expenditure of the public money, W he- 
ther the preſent form of government be likely to laſt, or 
whether it may not be as ſuddenly overturned as it was 
introduced; whether it may not, in proceſs of time, de- 
generate into an arbitrary monarchy, or relapſe into its 
priſtine anarchy ; are not the objects of enquiry ; the quel-, 
tion relates ſolely to the nature of the conſtitution, as it 
ſubſiſts at preſent; and, when accurately examined, it will 
de found, that the king of Sweden is a limited, and not a 
. Celpatic favereighe:: 2 nh „„ 
Six years aftetß this revolution took place, the king 
convened the ſenate; but finding the houſe of nobles 
very much diſpoſed to attack the intereſts of royalty, he 
ſuddenly diſſolved the aſſembly,.＋y 5 9 
- In the year 1766, Gigſawus married the princeſs Sophia 
Magdalena, ſiſter to the preſent king of pm, by. 
whom he bas iſſue, living, a prince, named Gaſlauus Ad: 
pus, born in 1778. „ by : | 
Since the acceſſion of Guſtauus III. the ſtricteſt adhe - 
rence to form has been obſerved in the court of Sweden. 

hile many ſovereigns of Europe are endeavouring to re- 

trench the ceremovies attendant upon royalty, this 22 
has introduced à degree of pomp and etiquette ſimilar 
to that uſed at Verſailles, and unknown in his own. 
country before his reign, ** The king,” ſays Mr. Core, 
„appears to poſſeſs too enlarged an underſtanding to be 
a ſervile-imitator of the French, it is therefore probable, 
that his mative for this conduct, is in ſome meaſure. po- 
lltical, as the increaſe of royal prerogative may have ren- 


knighthood, and founded another. 
blue ribbon, or the order of Seraphim, inſtituted in 1334 
by Magnus Smeek. The next is the yellow ribbon, or 


The head of each noble Family. in the direct line, is 


collateral branches. 
nobility, who aſſemble in the diet, vary in the: numbet that 
meet. In the late reign, when their votes were of greater 


dered it expedient to throw an additional ſplendor round 
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the majeſty of the throne.” Travels II. 303.— Soon af⸗ 
ter the preſent king came to the throne, he ſuppreſſed the 
uſe of torture in Sweden. 1 

The king inſpects into every department of the ſtate in 


bis own perſon, and the meaneſt perſon, may preſent his 


grievances without fear of tepulſe. His ſoldiety adore him; 
and the peculiar attention he pays to their diſcipline, the 
continual reviews he makes of his regiments, in different 
parts of his domigions his diſdain of fatigue, and undoubt- 
ed perſonal courage, may probably caile Sweden to more 
importance in the ſcale of Europe, than ſhe has poſſeſſed 
ſince the death of Charles XII. Unable to reward thoſe 
ofticers, who zealouſly adhered to him at the tevolutien, 
with penſions or pecuniary emoluments, he has found 
means to attach them by ribbons and ſtars, which he diſ- 
tributed without parſimony, He has likewiſe founded a 
new order of knighthood, known by the name of Vaſa, 
deſigned for men of merit in every ſtation, and which is 
conferred, without the leaſt attention to birth or diſtine- 
tion, on every man who deferves well of bis country. 
— Wraxall, p. 128. N 

The titles of the kings of Sweden have been frequently 
varied. The preſent reigning prince is ſtyled Gufgvus, 
by the grace of God, king of Sweden, and of the Goths 
and Vandals ; great prince of Finland; hereditary ſave» 
reign of Norway; duke of Slſiwic, Holflein, Stamarn, 


and Ditmer/h ; count of Oldenburg and Delmenhorfl. 


The arms are quarterly: in the firſt and fourth azure, 
three. crowns or, for the kingdom of Sweden; in the ſe- 
cond and third barre, onde argent and azure, a lion rams 
pant or, crowned gules, for Goth/and ; with the arms of 
Halftein in the eſcutchea + 

In 1748, Frederic I. revived two ancient ofderg of 


The principal is the 


the order of the ſword, founded by Guffauus Vaſe, in 
1523. The order of the black ribbon, or the north {tary 
is of late inſtitution. All three have their proper badges 


The ſtates, 7 to the ancient form of govern« 
ment, conſiſt of four orders. 


The farſt of theſe is the no- 
bility, conſiſting of counts, barons, and untitled nobility, 
One is choſen out of each family to repreſent that body, 
and with them the colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majorsg 
and captains of every regiment, fit and vote. A family 
once ennobled continues fo from generation to genera- 
tion, as well in the direct line as in its various collateral 


o 


branches; and all poſſeſs the ſame genetal privileges, 


which conſiſt principally in the capacity of being ſena- 
tors, chamberlains, or of holding othercivil employments 


about the king's perſon and court, and in an exemption 
from the poll-tax. 
is veſted in the king, but the number is limited. Ina 
diet held under Adolphus Frederic, it was enacted, that no 


The power of creating new nobility 


additional ones ſhould: be appointed until che families of 
this order were reduced to 1200, and at the revolution in 
1772, the preſent King obtained the right of adding 150, 
birth a member of the houſe of nobles, and > 
his perſon, all the younger parts of that line, as well as the 
he repreſentatives of the order of 


conſequence than they are under the preſent form of 
government, they uſually amounted to five or fix hundred; 
and on a remarkable gccahon, when Adulphus Frederic in 
timated a deſign of abdicating the throne, above 1000 
took their ſeats. In the diet of 1778 only 300 aſſembled. 
——Cowe's Travels, II. 344- OCR ATE © | MN 
The ſecond order is compoſed of the fourteen biſhops 
and the repreſentatives of the clergy, who chooſe one out 
of every rural deanery, conlilting of ten pariſhes, and their 
charges are borne. The biſhops are obliged to defray 
their own.expences at the ſittings of the diet: though they 
uſually receive, in the larger diogeſes, 1 38. per day; and 
in the ſmaller 108. ; but the other repreſentatives muſt 
be paid by their conſtituents about gs. or 68. per day. 
The number ef the repreſentatives is uncertain, becauſe 
each archdeagonty has the privilege of ſending one mem- 
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“ They have,” ſays Mr. Coxe, been ſeldom leſs than 
fifty, and have never exceeded eighty.” “ | 

The third order of the ſtate conſiſts of the repreſen- 
tatives of the burghers, or citizens, who are_choſen by 
the iſtrates and common=council of every corpora- 
tion. Of theſe there are ten elected for Stockholm, ac- 
cording to Mr. Coxe. Some of the towns have two 
votes; but moſt of them have only one. Theſe mem- 
bers amount to about a hundred and fifty in the whole. 
One hundred and four towns in Sweden enjoy the pri- 
vilege of ſending members to the diet. Each repreſenta- 
tive receives from his conſtituents a ſmall contribution; 
which, in the larger towns, amounts to about 158.; and in 
the ſmaller to 58. 4s. or 2s. 6d, per day, during their at- 
tendance at the diet.—Coxe. | | 

The fourth order conſiſts of the peaſants, who chooſe 
one out of every diſtri, whoſe charges they bear; and 
theſe amount, according to Mr. Coxe, to about one hundred. 

The definition of a peaſant is, a farmer employed in 


agriculture, poſſeſſing land of a certain tenure, who has 


never followed any trade, or enjoyed any civil office. 
This deſcription includes only thoſe whoſe anceſtors 
were alſo farmers, and does not entitle either nobles, ci- 
tizens, or even cory gentlemen, though they may pur- 
chaſe the peaſant's eſtate, either ta vote, or to return a 
member. The land qualifying the farmer, who is a pea- 
ſant, to be an elector, muſt be either crown-land or his 
own property. The moſt valuable of theſe eſtates may 
be worth 1300). and the pooreſt about 30l. If the land 
is poſſeſſed by two or morepeaſants, the vote is ſplit among 
the ſeveral” proprietors, each enjoying that ſhare of the 


vote which is proportionate to his ſhare of the farm; but}. 


each of them is qualified to be a repreſentative, —Coxe's 
Travels; II. p. 346. 5 a 1 
- <Ttis a very remarkable eircumſtance, ſays Mr. Coxe, 
ic that in a conſtitution ſo free as that of Sweden, in which 
even the peaſants, as land-holders, are returned mem- 
bers to the diet, the country gentlemen, be their landed 
property ever ſo large, are not repreſented in the ſtates of 
the kingdom, have neither any vote in the choiee of repre- 
ſentatives, nor ean be repreſentatives themſelves: a ſtrange 
inconſiſtency, that thoſe perſons, who are juſtly efteemed 
the moſt reſpeQable and incorrupt part of the body politic, 


ſhould not enjoy the leaft ſhare in the legiſlature, while 


many mechanics and farmers, who are both unqualified 


to canvaſs intricate political queſtions and incapable of 


reſiſting the influence of bribery; poſſeſs that important 
privilege l“ Travel, II. p. 331999᷑3h9. 

During the fitting of the diet, every member of the 
four houſes has the 0 of propoſing a queſtion to 
the conſideration of the aſſembly to which he belongs, 
which is carried or rejected by a majority. If it paſſes 


in one houſe, it is ſent by a deputation to each of the | 


others, and if aſſented to by three, is preſented by the 
four ſpeakers to the king, who afterwards communicates 
his aſſent or diſſent in form. If the bill originates from 
the king, it is laid before the ſenators, and, their opinions 
having been obtained in writing, it is referred to the diſ- 
cuſſion of the ſtates; if they apptove it, the four houſes 

repair to the palace and communicate their aſſent to the 
king; if it ĩs rejected, they tranſmit their determination in 
writing by their ſpeakers, and accompany it with the rea- 
ſons 4 Ne induced them to diſſent. —Coxe's Travels, II. 


32.8. 2% ; 


2 * 38 . p ail? 4 *% Cx : 
Cr The king was obliged to convene a diet once in three 
years; but if he died without leaving a male heir to the 
crown, the ftates met of themſelves. Each of the four 
claſſes has its chairman; the marſhal of the diet is uſu- 
ally the chairman of the nobles, and the archbiſhop of 
Upſal that of the clergy : the burghers uſually chooſe one 
of the burgomaſters of Stocthoim, and the (peaſants have 
alſo their ſpeaker; but the coutifellors of fate have no 
vote in the diet. Each of the four claſſes has alſo its re- 

ſpective houſe at Srackbolm, ot nd Zn 

When they aſſemble they firſt meet in a large room in 

the king's palace, called the diet chamber; where his 
najeſty being ſeated on his throne, and the ſenators or 
privy-counſellors fitting at ſome diſtance b him, the 
dent of the chancery 9 compliment#the aſſem- 

y in the king's name; after which ſetet/ acquaints 
them with the ſtate of affairs ſince their receſs, and the 
reaſon of requiring their advice and aſſiſtance; to which 
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[the marſhal of the nobility returns an anſwer 0 and after 


him the archbiſhop for the clergy, and the ſpeakers of the 
other orders of the ſtate, - They then ſeparate to their ſe. 
veral houſes or chambers, where they chooſe a ſecret com- 
mittee, compoſed of an equal number of each body, to 
whom the miniſtry communicate ſuch particulars as are 
not thought proper to be made public, and they prepare 
what is to be propoſed to their reſpective bodies. In each 
houſe affairs are determined by a majority of voices; and 
a majority in all the chambers is neceſſary to the "paſſing 
of every act. When the particulars propoſed by the king 
have been conſidered and diſpatched, each houſe offers 
its grievances ſeparately to his majeſty, to which he re. 
turns an anſwer; and each member of the three inferior 
houſes has a copy of the king's anſwer to their reſpective 
grievances, and of all the acts paſſed by the ſtates ; both 
of which they communicate to their electors. | 
The ſenate compoſes the council of ſtate, or ſupreme 
council, in Which the king himſelf prefides, and has two 
votes. Here all national affairs, that admit of no delay, 
are determined by a majority of voices. This council 
conſiſts only of fourteen members, who are choſen in the 
following manner: twenty-four of the nobility, or houſe 
of lords, twelve of the "clergy, and as many of the bur- 
geſſes, being aſſembled, take an oath of ſecrecy, after which 
they proceed to chooſe three perſons fit to be advanced to 
that dignity, on a vacancy, in which they muſt be una- 
nimous. Of theſe his majeſty chooſes which he pleaſes. 
No ſenator can be elected in the intervals of their diet; 
nor may more than two of one family be of the ſenate at 
the ſame time. $94 1 it | 
There are three royal courts of juſtice, of which the 
Swediſh, properly fo called, is held at Stockholm, the Ge- 
thic at Fonkioping, and that of Finland at lo. 
The court of admiralty, which is held at Carlſcroon, 
has an admiral for its preſident; with all the other admi- 
rals and principal ſea - officers for his aſſiſtants. 
Foreigners are excluded from all poſts in the government. 
With reſpect to the laws of Sweden, a digeſt was rati- 
fied by all the ſtates of the diet, held in 1731 and 1734, 
and was confirmed by the king, and/ipublithed-in 1730. 
It contains a coutſe of proceedings, by which all law- 
ſuits are eaſily determined and brought to a ſpeedy 
iſſue. The towns and diſtricts of the peaſants have theit 


or provincial eourts;,” and from theſe again to the royal 
courts of juſtice. In the village courts of judicatute 
twelve peaſants always fit as aſſiſtants in trying cauſes. 
The expence of law-ſuits is very moderate, and every 
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ber of lawyers is but ſmall, and they are generally in 
mean circumſtances. R IO 
The puniſhment for robbery in Sweden is perpetual 
ſlavery; the criminal being condemned to labour all his 
life in the ſervice of the crown, in carrying wood and 
None for the repair of the fortifications, or other ſervile 
and laborious employment. He wears an iron collar night 
and day about his neck, to which a bow of the ſame me- 
tal is faſtened, that comes over his head, and has a little 
bell that rings upon the leaſt motion. 
When a perſon is killed in a duel, the ſurvivor is con- 
demned to die, and a note of infamy is attached to the 
memory of both. But if neither of them falls in the 
combat, both are impriſoned, and fed, during two years, 
on bread and water: they are beſides fined a thouſand 
crowns each, or two thouſand 'crowns if the impriſon- 
ment is limited to one year. An affront is referred to the 


pardon are generally awarded as à ſufficient reparation 
of honour. JE? 4 5 > 5@; 335%. £24 | TE 

For murder, adultery, and burning of houſes, the 
criminal, if a man, is hanged, and if a woman, behead- 
ed: but where the facts are attended with aggravating 
circumſtances, the offendet is hung in chains, burnt, or 
quartered. *When'a nobleman.or gentleman commits a 
capital crime, he is ſhot to death, i 

We ſhall now confider the expences, revenues, mili- 
tary and nayal forces-of Sweden. The ordinary and ex- 
traordinary expences for- the kingdom of Sweden, and 
the great duchy of Finland, for the year 1753, amounted 
to ten milſſons two hundred and forty thouſand four 


hundred and thirty: four ſilver dollars; but the ordinary 
| | | revenue 


inferior courts, from which an appeal lies to the ſuperior 


man is permitted to plead his o]uõ eauſe: hence the num- 


national court, where recantation and publicly begging 
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ue of the kingdom does not exceed eight millions 
I hundred and Purer thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eleven, including the ſum allowed to the king for his 
civil liſt. T he crown debts are ſo great, that ſince the 
year 1753 the annual intereſt of them has amounted to 
one million twenty-eight thouſand two hundred and 
eighty - ſix filver dollars. | | 

The military forces of Sweden conſiſt partly of raiſed 
and partly of diſtributed regiments. The latter, which 
are the national militia, form the greateſt part, and, ac- 
cording to an ordinance publiſhed by Charles XI. are 
maintained by the country ; for that prince obliged the 
nobility and gentry, as well as the peaſants, to provide 
and maintain both horſe and foot, of which each province 
furniſhes its contingency. : 

As to the infantry, every three farmers provide a foot- 
ſoldier, furniſh pay, and give him a dwelling and a piece 
of land ; but he has his accoutrements, arms, and am- 
munition from the crown, which alſo pays the principal 
and ſubaltern officers, and ſupplies the troops with pro- 
viſions when they are on their march, or in the field, ex- 
cept at the rendezvous, in order to be muſtered. 

The officers of horſe and foot are maintained out of 
the lands reſumed and reunited to the crown. Every offi- 
cer has a houſe and land aſſigned him in that part of the 
country where his regiment is quartered, and the rent 
of other farms to the value of his pay, which they receive 
either in money, corn, or other goods. The lands aſ- 
ſigned for the payment of a colonel of foot are about 
three hundred pounds a- year, and the reſt of the officers 
in proportion. But on a march, or in the field, the 
crown furniſhes them with ſubſiſtence, and provides am- 
munition and forage for their horſes, 

In the year 1779, the æra of the armed neutrality, the 
Swediſh navy was ſaid to amount to thirty ſhips of the 
line, including thoſe of forty guns, and fifteen frigates; 
but as ſeveral of theſe ſhips were old, and out of re- 
pair, thoſe actually fit for ſervice were not ſuppoſed to 
amount to more than 20 ſhips of war, and 10 frigates. 
The foie belonging to government are regiſtered, and 
amount to 18,000 ; of theſe only about 6000 are reputed 
to be experienced ſeamen, the reſt are mere peaſants, 
Upon an emergency, the king poſſeſſes the power of preſ- 
ſing ſailors from the merchant's ſeryice, but only in ex- 
change for the regiſtered ſeamen. —Coxe's Travels, II. 
68, <<; | 
? Sweden at preſent conſiſts of five great divifions, or ge- 
neral provinces ; Finland, Gothland, Sweden properly fo 
called, Nordland, and Lapland. 


1 


Arg r. Iv. 
O Fintany. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce. = Deſcription if its 
_ ſeveral Provinces, and of the principal Places in cach. 


N deſeribing the provinces of Sweden, we ſhall begin 
with the eaſternmoſt part. Finland, called by the na- 
tives Suami, is bounded on the eaſt by Ruſſia, on the ſouth 
by the gulf of Finland, on the weſt by the gulf of 
Bothnia, and on the north by a part of Swediſh Lapland. 
This country contains about eighteen thouſand ſquare 
Engliſh miles, and is naturally fertile ; but it is far from 
being properly cultivated, or ſufficiently peopled accord- 
ing to its extent. LOTS $20 | 
be paſtures of Finland are in many places ſo rich, 
that the inhabitants obtain great profit by grazing ; but 
the breed of cattle is here very ſmall, Here are confider- 
able woods of pine-trees; ſo that vaſt quantities of tim- 
ber, boards, and charcoal, are ſent from hence to Stock- 
helm for exportation. It produces ſeveral forts of fruit, 
as pears, apples; plums, and cherries; and abounds with 
all ſorts of game. | b | 


Finland is every-where watered with Jakes, rivers, and | 


brooks,” which yield plenty of fiſh, and fine pearls are 
procured from the pearl- fiſneries. Lead ore is found in 
ſeyeral parts of this province, and in the lakes and mo- 
raſſes are dug up a ferrugineous earth, from which iron 
is extracted. Finland is divided into five provinces, Fin- 
land Proper, Eoft Bothnia, Tavaſiland, Nyland, and Save- 


. 


. 


FINLAND PROPER is ſituated at the angle where the 
gulfs of Bothnia and Finland join, and is about a hun- 
dred and ſeventy- four Engliſh miles in length, and a hun- 
dred and eight in breadth. The ſoil is very fertile, and 
the country yields very delightful proſpects, eſpecially in 
the ſouthern parts, where it is agreeably diverſified with 
lakes, rivers, corn- fields, paſtures, hop-grounds, woods, 
and ſome iron- works; but the north part of Finland is 
not ſo well cultivated, The fief of Biorneborg is one of 
the moſt fertile parts in all Finland; and here is a rich 
pearl fiſhery, where pearls of an extraordinary fize are 
found, for the moſt part ſingle, but ſometimes a cluſter 
of two or three pearls are found in the ſame ſhell, The 
inhabitants of this countty ſubſiſt by grazing, agricul- 
ture, fiſhing, and making of wooden ware ; they alſo traf- 
he in grain, meal, cotton, butter, talc, yarn, flockings; and 
linen, The peaſants ſpeak a barbarous jargon, equally 
unintelligible to a. Swede or a Ruſſian, but in the towns 
the former language is generally ſpoken, —/raxall's 
Tour, p. 190. 

The principal places in Finland Proper are, 

A Bo, ſeated on the river Aurejochi, which runs through 
the city. It ſtands on the point of the angle formed by 
the gulf of Bethnia and Finland, has a commodious har- 
bour, and is the moſt conſiderable ſtaple town in the 
whole country. It is ſituated, according to Mr. NaN 
kelyne's tables, in 60" 27” N. latitude, and in 22 17 
E. longitude, and is almoſt ſurrounded with hills. The 
city carries on a ſucceſsful trade in corn, proviſions, linen, 
planks, &c. The Rufſians, who were in poſſeſſion of 
this place from the year 1713 to 1720, committed great 
ravages here. It has alſo frequently ſuffered by fire. In 
the year 1743 a peace was concluded in this city between 
Sweden and Ruſſia. Abo caſtle is one of the moſt ancient 
fortifications in Finland; it is ſeated on a peninſula at the 
mouth of the river Aura, and has been ſeveral times de- 
ſtroyed by the enemy and conſumed by fire. The houſes 
are almoſt all of wood, and the archiepiſcopal palace is 
compoſed of no better materials, being only diſtinguiſhed 
by being painted red. Mraxall's Tour, p. 188. 

Here is an univerſity, founded by Chriſtina, in the 
year 1640, and endowed with the ſame privileges as that 
of Upſal. It contained, in 1779, about 300 ſtudents, 
Coxe's Travels, II. 292. | | 

Between the iſland of Aland and Finland are many ſmall 
iſlands, ſhelves, and rocks, which render that part of 
the ſea very dangerous to mariners. ALAND is ſituated 
in 61 5' N. latitude; it is about one hundred and 
eighty miles in circumference, and has between five 
and fix thouſand inhabitants, who pay no pecuniary tax- 
es, but are obliged to furniſh a certain number of men 
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for the defence of the kingdom. Vaſſalage is unknown 
| among them, nor is there a town upon the iſland, the 


people being extremely averſe to the founding of one. 
Here is an ancient fortreſs called Ca/?/cholm, where the 
unhappy King Eric XIV, the eldeſt ſon of Gu/lauut 
Vaſa, was confined. He was one of the ſuitors to out 
Elizabeth, and was depoſed in 1568 by his brother Fobr 
III. The ſoil is fo fertile, that the inhabitants ſeldom 
experience any ſcarcity of corn. It alſo produces rich 
paſtures for grazing. | 

Another province of Finland is that of Exastr BoTHNra, 
which lies farther north on the ſea- coaſt, and obtained 
its name from its being ſituated on the eaſt fide of the 
gulf of Bothnia, Nature has ſeparated it from the ad- 
jacent countries by a chain of hills, which run along the 
eaſt fide of it; and from theſe eminences iſſue ſeveral 
rivers. The country, eſpecially on the ſea-coaſt toward the 
ſouth, is for the molt part level, but full of moraſles. 
-  Eaft Bothma is divided into three parts, all under one 
governor ;. the principal places in which are, 

ULEA, or ULABORG, a ſea- port town, ſituated on a pe- 
ninſula at the mouth of the river Lea Ef, in 65% 20/ N. 
latitude, and is the largeſt town in all Zaft Bothnia. 
GAMLA CARLEBY, in Latin Carolina- Antigua, was 
built in the reign of G»//avus Adolphus, in a fertile and 
pleaſant. country, in 64* B north latitude. It has a 
commodious harbour, and the. inhabitants not only 
carry on a conſiderable trade in tat, but make great 
advantages by ſhip-building, The adjacent country is 
famous for a particular kind of falt, which the peaſants 


lax of each of which we ſhall give ſome account. 
Vot. II, | ; 
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The province of TAVASTLAND, in Latin Tavaſtia, 
lies in the middle of Finland, and is a hundred and eighty 
miles in length, and a hundred and twenty in breadth, 
The country, which is very fertile, conſiſts of fine plains, 
watered by a great number of lakes and rivers that abound 
with fiſh, and is diverſified with meadow and arable 
lands; and with reſpect to theſe natural advantages, it is 
ſcarce ſurpaſſed by any province in Sweden. It is alſo 
ſtored with cattle, and all forts of game: but it is far 
from being well cultivated, .and conſequently the pea- 
ſants are generally poor. 8 

One of the moſt remarkable places in this province is 
CRONEBURG, or Tava/ius, in Latin Croneburgum, a ſmal! 
town, built in 1650, on a pleaſant ſpot, and endowed 
with conſiderable privileges. This town, which is ſituated 
in 61* 25/ N. latitude, was taken by the Rufſians in 

1713, and in che laſt war between them and the Swedes 
it was laid in aſhes, 

The province of NyYLAND, in Latin Nylandta, lies in 2 
bay of the gulf of Finland, and was formerly peopled by 
the Fins; but is now inhabited by the Swedes. It is 
near a hundred and twenty-eight miles in length, and in 
ſew places more than thirty in breadth. 

The principal towns in this province are, 

HELSINGFoRs, in Latin Helſinforſa, a ſtaple town, and 
the beſt in the province; it is ſeated on a peninſula, on the 
ſouth coaſt, and has a good harbour, not inferior to an\ 
in Sweden. This town was built by Gu/?avus I. but ir 
the late wars was laid in aſhes, and has not yet recoverec 
its former flouriſhing ſtate. The governor of Nyland and 
Tavaſiland reſides in this town, and, within the laſt thirty 

ears, feveral forts have been built in its neighbourhood. 

ere is ah immenſe fortreſs, built as a barrier againſt the 
Ruſſians, in which is a garriſon of 8000 men, two 
thirds of which are conſtantly employed in completing 
the works.—//raxalfs Tour, 190. 

BorGo, in Latin Borga, an ancient ſea- port, with an 
indifferent harbour. This town was almoſt entirely de- 
moliſhed in the war with Peter the Great ; but is now in 
a very flouriſhing condition. | 

 DeGERBy, or Lovisa, a well-built ſtaple town, on 
a creek of the gulf of Finland, and has a commodious 
Harbour. It was built in 1745 as a frontier town toward 
the Ruſſian territories, according to the limits ſettled by 
the laſt treaty of peace, and was called Degerby from 
the nobleman's eſtate on which it ſtands; but in 1752 
king Adolphus Frederic changed its name to that of 
Louiſa, in honour of his Queen, 

SavoLAx, the fifth province of Finland, is two hun- 
dred and four miles in Jength, and an hundred and twen- 
ty-ſix in breadth. It produces very little corn or paſture, 
and conſiſts chiefly of woods, lakes, rivers, and moraſſes. 
The land is ſo unequally divided, and ſo thinly inha- 
bited, that the cultivated ſpots of ſome farms lie above 
fixty miles from the dwelling-houſe, The inhabitants 
procure their ſubſiſtence from growing buck-wheat, 

Zing cattle, fiſhing, and making wooden ware. 

"hey alſo trade in zallow, butter, dried fiſh, hides, and furs, 
The country abounds in eis and rein-deer ; but contains 
no town worthy notice. 


L 
Of Gothland in general. 


Its great Diviſions ; with a particular Account of them; and 
their ſeveral Provinces, Iſlands, and Towns. - 


FAN OTHLAND is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by 
the Baltic; on the weſt by Norway, the Sound, and 
the German ocean; and on the north by Sweden Pro- 
per. It is a pleaſant and fertile country, conſiſting of fine 
plains and incloſures, and the greateſt part of the corn 
which is grown in Sweden is produced here. It alſo 
abounds in lakes and rivers, which yield great quantities 
of fiſh, and in extenſive foreſts and rich mines. 

Gothland had anciently its own ſovereigns ;' but Syer- 
cher, king of the Oftrogoths, being proclaimed king of 
the Swedes and Goths, in 1132, both theſe kingdoms be 
came united under one ſovereign. The arms of Gothland 
are azure, a lion'rampant going over three ſtreams ; by 
which the Goths probably intended to denote their warlike 
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proweſs, and the ſucceſs of their arms in three countries 
of Europe. 

The number of towns in Gethlaud amount to forty. 
eight, and it is divided into Ea Gethland, Ii Gothland, 
and South Gothland. 

EASTH GoTHLAND, in Latin Oflro-Gotbia, properly fo 
called, includes Smaland, with the iſlands Oeland and 
Gothland. This country, which had formerly its parti. 
cular kings, and its own laws, is ninety-ſix miles in 
length, and ninety in breadth, and produces wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and peaſe in ſuch plenty as to ſupply the neigh- 
bouring provinces, It has alſo many fine orchards, mea- 
Jows, and paſtures, with lakes and rivers abounding with 
variety of fiſh, extenſive foreſts, ſome of which are of oak 
and bitch, and valuable iron mines. The inhabitants are 
employed in agriculture, grazing, hunting, fiſhing, and 
in the mines and quarries: Along the banks of the lake 
of Wetter are found agate; cornelians, touch-ſtone, and 
rattle-ſtone. In the foreſt of Kalmarden ate dug up fine 
marble, and a reddiſh violet- ſtone which emits a very fra. 
grant ſmell. Antimony is found in mount Amberg, and 
beautiful petrifactions in ſeyeral parts of the country. 

There are twenty-three lakes in Fa/t Gethland, the 
moſt remarkable of which is the Vetter, which extends 
ninety miles in length, and fifteen in breadth, and con- 
tains two or three iſlands. It has but one outlet, which 
is by the river Motala, though above forty little ſtreams 
diſcharze themſelves into it. This lake is ſaid to lie 
above a hundred feet higher than either the Baltic or the 
North Sea, and is deep and clear, but very boiſterous ia 
winter. 


tioned, which receives ſeventeen rivulets, and paflin 
through the whole country, diſcharges itſelf into the Hal- 
tic; near Norkioping, it precipitates its waters from a rock 
ſixteen fathoms high: the Stang, which divides the coun- 
try into the eaſt and weft parts, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the lake of Roxen; the Molly or Nibro; the Kareſbo ; and 
the Skena. 3 
Eaſi Gothland conſiſts of one dioceſe, which is that of 
Linkioping, the ſecond in Sw:den as to precedence. It 
includes twenty-two provoltſhips, and is divided into 
twenty-one diſtricts, which belong to the prefeQure of 
Lintioping. 


in Latin Norcopia, a ſtaple town, ſituated on the river 
Motala. It is next to Stockholm in extent, and is eſt:emed 
one of the beſt cities in the kingdom. It was deſtroyed 
by the Ruſſians, but has recovered itſelf; and contains five 


ſiderable trade. Here are paper mills, copper mills, a 
printing-houſe, and woollen manufactures. Hraxall 


military weapons, as highly deſerving attention, —Teur, 
page 92. 

he country of SMALAND, or SMOLAND, is a hun- 
dred and twenty miles in length, and ſeventy-two in 
breadth, and was anciently governed by its own kings. 
It probably received the name of Smaland, or ſmall par- 
cels of land, becauſe in ancient times the country was ſo 
over-run with woods and barren waſtes, that the inhabi- 
tants could only cultivate a few ſpots here and there be- 
tween them ; and even to this day are ſeen large heaps 
of ſtones in the woods, which were thrown together by 
the firſt inhabitants, in order to clear the ground, Though 
Smaland 1s mountainous, thoſe parts which are cultivated 
are very fruitful, and it is particularly remarkable for its 
fine paſtures. Here are large foreſts of beech and other 
trees. A vein of gold has been diſcovered in this pro- 
vince, and there are alſo mines of ſilver, copper, and iron, 
and even a great quantity of the latter is found at the 


bottom of the lakes. _ 


In this province are twenty-one lakes, which afford no- 
thing remarkable, and ten rivers, the principal of which 
are the Emma, the Nifſa, the Laga, and the Helgea. 

Smaland conſiſts of two dioceſes, that of Mexio, and 
that of Calmar, and contains three prefeQures, which in- 


clude twenty-four diſtricts, the moſt remarkable places 


in which are, | | | 
CALMAR, in Latin Calmaria, ſeated in the prefec- 
ture of the ſame name on the main ſea, oppoſite to the 


ille 


The rivers of Ea. Gothland are, the Motala, juſt men- 


The principal place in Ea Gothland is NoxK1opin, 


churches, has a commodious quay, and carries on a con- 


ſpeaks of its manufactures of fire- arms, and all ſorts of 
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iſle of Oeland, according to Mr. Maſtelyne's tables, in 
62 40” N. latitude, and 16* 22/ E. longitude; one hun- 
dred and fifty miles 8. W. of Stockholm. It is a fine 
ſtaple city, and one of the oldeſt in Gothland : it is nearly 
of a circular form, and has fine regular ſtreets, in which 
are about five hundred houſes, It is ſurrounded on the 
land ſide by four walls and moats; but has only one wall 
toward the ſea. At the diſtance of a mile and a half from 
the town ſtands the ſtrong fort of Grimſtiar, and toward 
the north is another fort, on the iſland of Karinglaret. 
Calmar caſtle ſtands near the Sound, or Strait ws 20 to 
the city; it has two ditches, and is ſo well fortified that it 
has been generally conſidered as the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
important fortreſs on the frontiers. The prefe& or gover- 
nor reſides in the royal palace of Hoſuo, near the city: here 
are alſo a biſhop's palace, a fine cathedral, a commodious 
quay for ſhipping, and a ſeminary, and it has good manu- 
The Sound, which 
runs between the caſtle and the iſland of Oeland, is called 
. Calmar-Sound, and is about ſix miles over. In this city 
the famous union of Calmar was concluded, between the 
three northern kingdoms, in the year 1397. 
JonK1oPING, in Latin Junecopia, is a very ancient ſta- 
ple town, in the prefecture of the ſame name, ſituated on 
a peninſula between the lakes of Wetter, Monk, and Rock. 
This town formerly ſtood in another place; but the in- 
habitants were removed hither in the reign of Gu/tavus 
AdolpPus. The ſuburbs on both fides are ſeparated from 
the townby a canal that conveys water out of the lake of 
Lill into that of Roch. The ſupreme court of juſtice for 
Gothland is held in this town, and. ten provincial with 
forty-eight inferior courts are under its juriſdiction. 
WeEx1o, in Latin Wexiona, is ſeated in the prefecture 
of Cronoberg, almoſt in the centre of the province, and 
is the reſidence of the prefect or governor, In the year 
1570, this town was reduced to aſhes by the Danes. 
About twelve miles from this city is Browalla heath, 
famous for being the place where the Danes were totally 
defeated by the heroic Blenda, who commanded the Sma- 
land women, in the abſence of their huſbands that were en- 
gaged in another expedition. As a recompence for their 
ravery, the women of Smaland were honoured with ex- 
traordinary privileges, and diſtinguiſhed by their wearing 


a kind of martial head-dreſs: they have even ftill an 


equal ſhare with the men in inheritances. 

The pleaſant iſland of Qtr anp, called in Latin Oelan- 
dia, lies in the Baltic, directly oppoſite to the Calmar- 
Sound. It is cighty-four miles in length, and but nine 
broad in the wideſt place. The inhabitants-are ſaid to 
exceed ſeven thouſand perſons, who are employed in agri- 
culture, working in the quarries, cutting ſtone, burning 
lime, fiſhing, and navigation. 2 


In the province of Eaſt Gothland is alſo the iſland of 


GoTHLAND, or GorLANp, in Latin Gotlandia, which 
is ſituated in the Baltic, and is about a hundred and eight 
miles in length, though but from thirty to thirty-ſix in 
breadth. From its convenient ſituation it acquired the 
name of the Eye of the Baltic. It was formerly go- 
verned- by its own king, and had its peculiar laws and 
privileges; but is at preſent ſubjec̃t to the ſupreme court 


of juſtice at Stockholm. It is ſaid have obtained its name 


from its having been the winter- quarters of the - Goths, 
when they put to ſea on naval expeditions. 

The inhabitants ſubſiſt by agriculture, grazing, fiſhing, 
burning lime, working in the quarries, navigation, and 
ſeveral ſorts of mechanic trades. ** The peaſants fell 
* none of their commodities to the inhabitants of the 
© towns; but when one of them,” ſays Dr. Buſching, 
© comes to market, the burgher to whom he applies, 
e furniſhes him with all neceſſaries, and gives him mo- 
&* ney to enable him to pay his taxes; while the peaſant, 
& on the other hand, delivers up to the burgher all the 
produce of his induſtry, without mentioning a word 
* about the price, both parties proceeding according to 
© the dictates of natural juſtice and equity.“ ; 

This ifland is divided into three parts, namely; the 
North, Middle, and South part; the fllt of which con- 
tains ſeven, the ſecond ſix, and the third ſeven diſtricts; 
but the only town worthy of notice is Miſey, formerly 
one of the Hans towns. Its maritime laws were then fa- 
mous in all parts, and adopted along the coaſt of the Bal- 
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We now come to WEST GotHLANndD, which con- 
tains four provinces. A Gothland properly to called, 
Marmeland, Daland, or the Vale Country, and Bohus-Lehn, 

WesT GoTHLAND, properly fo called, lies below the 
lake of Wiener, and is a hundred and twenty miles in 
length, and ninety-ſix in breadth. It was anciently go- 
verned by its own kings, and had its particular laws and 
privileges. The paſtures are ſo rich, that the inhabi- 
tants are able to ſupply other parts with butter and 
cheeſe ; the laſt of which is much admired. The coun- 
try alſo produces corn, fruit-trecs, and vegetables; and 
here likewiſe are iron and allum works. 

The lake of WENER, or VENER, is eighty-four miles 
in length, and forty-two in breadth ; it ebbs and flows in 
a very extraordinary manner, is ſto;ed with great plenty 
of fiſh, and has ſeveral iſlands. Twenty-four rivers dif- 
charge themſelves into it, yet none flows out of it, but 
the large river called Gotha-Hlle ; 

The Gotha-Eibe, or Gothic River, diſcharges itſelf into 
the North Sea near Gottenburg. About forty-five miles 
from its mouth is the remarkable cataract of Trelhatta, 
where the water is precipitated between two Tocks; it 
conſiſts of three caſcades, each of them about five fathoms 
high, and about three hundred fathoms from each other; 
At the diſtance of three miles from this cataract is a bridge, 
built from one rock to another, over another high cata- 
ract formed by this river, at the bottom of which great 
number of ſalmon are caught; and twelve miles lower 
down is another water-fall, where the boats and other 
veſſels paſs through three ſtuices, 9 

Weſt Gotbland is divided into two dioceſes, that of 
Stara, and that of Gottenburg. I he moſt conſiderable 
town in Meſt Gothland Proper, is, 

GoTTENBURG, called by Mr, Coxe Gotheborg, a ſta- 
ple, town, firſt built in 1607 by Charles IX. on the iſland of 
Hiſingen; but being deſtroyed by the Danes in 1611, the 
inhabitants, about ſeven years after, removed to the place 
wherethe town now ſtands, and n with ſeveral 
conſiderable privileges, among which, the Calvini/swere al- 
lowed the free exerciſe of their religion. Gottenburg carries 
on the greateſt trade of any city in Sweden, except Stock- 


Holm. It is ſituated on the borders of 1/2 Gothland, at the 


mouth of the river Moludal, which runs cloſe by the north 
ſide of the city, and is conveyed through it by ſeveral ca- 
nals. The ſtreets are broad and kept very clean, and, ſince 
the year 1746, the greateſt part of the houſes have been 
rebuilt with ſtone. It is regularly fortified, and on the 
land fide is defended by two citadels, called the Lion and 
the Crown; and toward the ſea by the citadel of New 
Elfsburg, Gottenburg is a biſhop's ſee, and has two prin- 
ting-houſes, a city-church, a ſeminary, an orphan houſe, 
A 7, Ao church, and ſeveral quays and docks, The 
number of inhabitants, according to Mr. Coxe, amount- 
ed, in 1779, to thirty thouſand. In 1731 an Eaſt India 
company was eſtabliſhed in this city, for the harbour is 
a very fine one, and is reſorted to by a great number of 
ſhips.“ This company,” ſays Mr. Coxe, is merely a 
ſociety of merchants, who ſend annually two or three veſ- 
ſels to China. | Sweden containing little ſpecie, and few 
manufactures for exportation, the captain of each veſſel 
firſt proceeds to Cadiz, where he borrows, in the com- 
pany's name, 100,cO00 piaſters, at the intereſt of thirty 
per cent. he then, ſails to Canton, and purchaſes tea, por- 
celain, and other China commodities, which, upon his re- 
tura to Sweden, are diſpoſed of to great advantage.” 
Travels, II. p. 458.—In the year 1740, herrings in ſhoals 
firſt reſorted te this coaſt : this fiſhery has increaſed from 
1000 barrels per annum to 151,483. Here an Englih 
conſul, and ſeveral merchants of the ſame nation, reſide. 
It is fituated, according to Mr. Maſteiyne's tables, in 57? 
42 N. latitude, and 11* 39/ E. lengitude from Green- 
OY TE ͤ 1 | — | 
The province of WARMELAND or Hermland, forms 
a ſemicircle. round the north part of the lake of ener, 
and is about two hundred and ten miles in length, and a 


hundred and fourteen in breadth. | It is ſaid to derive its 


name from the Gothic word Mara, which ſignifies to de- 
fend; the inhabitants of this country having bravely de- 


fended it from the incurſions of their enemies. 


WWarmeland is very mountainous ; but the ſouth and eaſt 


parts are moſt level and fertile; yet the woods and mines 


of ſilver, lead, copper, and iron, with the forgeries and 
founde mies 


* 
— 
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founderies on the weſt and north, furniſh a great variety 


of employments for the inhabitants. In the year 1726 
ſome pure ſilver was found in an iron mine near Philip- 

adt, and the memory of this extraordinary circumſtance 
has been preſerved by ſome medals being ſtruck on the 
occaſion. 

We now come to SourH GOTHLAND, which conſiſts 
of the three provinces of Schonen, Halland, and Bleking. 

The province of SCHONEN, in Latin Scania, is a pe- 
ninſula, ſeparated by the Sound from Zealand, aud was in 
ancient times governed by its own kings, and had its par- 
ticular laws. If meaſured according to the roads, it is 
eighty-four miles in length, and about fixty-fix in breadth, 
It is the moſt level, pleaſant, and fertile ſpot in all Sweden, 
and produces plenty of rye, barley, oats, buck-wheat, peaſe, 
cummin-ſeed, and honey ; alſo pit-ceal, chalk, tiles, and pot- 
aſh, of which ten thouſand tons are annually exported 
from hence. The inhabitants likewiſe carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade in mill-Aones, oak, timber, cordage, fiſh of 
ſeveral kinds, fine horſes, ſheep, and horned cattle. All 
the animals are larger in Schonen than in the northern 
parts of Sueden; but are leſs vigorous. Allum, ſulphur, 
and amber are alſo found here. This country, with re- 
gard to its many advantages, may be called the ſtore-houſe 
and granary of Sweden. It contains more well- built 
towns, and finer ſeats belonging to the noblemen, than 
any other province in Sweden. The number of its in- 
habitants are computed at above fix hundred thouſand 
perſons. 3 | 

The principal places in this province are, 

LUNDEN, in Latin Lunda Gothorum, a very ancient 
city, an archbiſhop's ſee, and formerly the place where 
the kings of this country reſided, It is ſaid to have con- 
tained, in the times of popery, twenty-three churches, and 
at leaft as many convents. Its cathedral, which is dedi- 
cated to St. Lawrence, is an ancient ſtately building, that 
has a lofty ſpire, which ſerves for a land-mark, and has a 
ſuperb altar, and a pulpit of- alabaſter and black mar- 
ble. Authors have mentioned, as the greateſt curioſi 
in this church, a very curious clock, which not onl 
ſhews the hour, day, month, and year, together with all 
the feſtivals ; but every hour two horſemen come forth, 
and encounter each other, giving the ſame number of 
blows that the hammer ſtrikes upon the bel] : then a door 
opening diſcovers the Virgin Mary ſitting on a throne, 
with the infant Feſus in her arms, and the wiſe men paying 
their homage to him, two trumpeters ſounding all the 
while. The city has an univerſity founded by Charles 


XI. whence it is ſtyled Academia Carolina Gothorum : it | 


has fince received the addition of a very elegant anato- 
mical theatre; and has alſo a phyſic-garden. In its 
neighbourhood are ſeveral tobacco plantations, which 
nearly produce a hundred and fixty thouſand pounds 
weight annually. In 1676 king Charles XI. entirely de- 
feated the Danes near this place; and in 1679, a peace 
was concluded here between the two kingdoms, It ſtands, 
according to Mr. Maſtelyne's tables, in 55* 41' N. lati- 
tude, and 19* 217 E. longitude from Greenwich. 


CHRISTIANSTADT is fituated on the river Helgea, by | 


which it is encompaſſed on three fides, in latitude 56? 1". 
This town was originally built in 1614, by Chriſtian IV. 
king of Denmark, from whom it received its name. It has 
a handſome church, a good ſchool, and a ſtrong bridge, 
on which ſeveral warchouſesare built. It has manufaQures 
of filk, woollen and linen cloth, and carries on a conſider- 


able trade. It is fortified with walls and horn-works ; | 


but the caſtle, which ſtands near the church, has nothing 
worthy of notice. In 1676 the Danes made themſelves 


maſters of this town, but the very next year Charles XI. 


retook it ſword in hand. 

Ween, in Latin Hevona, is a fertile iſland in the 
Sound, about eight thouſand one hundred and ſixty paces 
in circumference, and at a diſtance appears like a bigh 


mountain. By the treaty of Roſchi/d, in 1658; it was 


annexed to the crown of Sweden, This ifland was ren- 
dered famous by its being granted to the celebrated 
aſtronomer Tyche Brabe, together with a fief in Nor- 
way, and ſome other lands, by Frederick II. king of 
Denmark, who cauſed an elegant ſeat to be built for him 


1632, this curious machine was removed to 


GEOGRAPHY. SWEDEN; 
ſeventy feet high. It had two lofty towers deſigned fot 
obſervatories, and two others of leſs height, but whicti 
however command an extenſive proſpect; and it had alſo 
a delightful garden. However, the malice of Tycho“ 
enemies deprived him of theſe enjoyments; he was 
obliged to leave Uraruienburg in 1597, and died in Ger- 
many in 1601. His celeſtial globe, which was fix feet in 
diameter, and is ſaid to have coſt him five thouſand dol- 
lars, was carried from hence to Benadky, in Bohemia, and 
ſoon after it was removed to Prague, whence it wgs con- 
veyed to Neiſſe, in Sileſia; but that town — taken in 

Lapenhagen, 
and depoſited in the round tower, where it was entirely 
deſtroyed in 1728 by the dreadful fire whieh laid great 
part of that flouriſhing city in aſhes. Vraxall ſays; Pe- 
ter I. of Rufſia procured it from Frederick NV. of Denmark, 
and had it brought to Peterſburgh, where it was conſumed 
by fire in the year 1747. Tour, page 263,—All the other 
valuable mathematical inftruments and curious machines 
belonging to that celebrated aſtronomer have likewiſe 
been gradually loſt, and his favourite Uranienburg now lies 
in ruins. In the whole ifland is but one village, which 
conſiſts of fifty or ſixty houſes, and a church. 

The province of HALLanD, which ſigniſies high land, 
was thus called either from its lying higher up the coun- 
try than Schanen, or from its high mountains. It is nine- 

-fix miles in length, and about twenty-four in breadth, 

he produce of the arable land is not ſufficient for the 
ſupport of the inhabitants, but they have great plenty 
of fiſh, particularly ſalmon, which is eſteemed the beſt 
in all Sweden. The inhabitants, who gre few in number, 
have 1 pearl fiſheries, and an advantageous trade 
in cattle, 

The laſt province which remains to be mentioned in 
South Gothland is that of BLEK1NnG, which lies to the caft 
of Schonen, and extends about ninety miles in length, and 
twenty-four in breadth. It is a mountainous country, 
and exceeds in pleaſantneſs moſt of the provinces of 
Sweden ; but is computed to contain only about a thou- 
ſand and eighty-nine families. The iſlands belonging 
to this province amount to about a hundred and thirty, 
and it contains twenty-nine pariſhes, The principal 
town in the province is, | 5 

- CARLsCRON, or CARLSCRONA, a handſome ſtaple 
town, ſituated on the Baltic, according to Mr. Maſtelyne's 
tables, in 56* 200 N. latitude, and 15* 26/ E. longi- 
tude, from Greewich, built by Charles XI. in 1680, wha 
called it after his own name. Next to Stoctholm, it is 
eſteemed the beſt town in the kingdom. The greateſt 
part of the town ſtands upon a rocky iſland, which riſes 
gently in a bay of the Baltic. The ſuburbs extend over 
another rock, and along the mole, cloſe to the baſon, 


where the fleet is moored, - They are fortified toward 


the land a ſtone wall. The entrance into the bar- 
bour, which by nature isextremely difficult, from a num- 
ber of ſhoals and rocky iſlands, is ſtill further ſecured 
from the attack of an enemy's fleet by two ſtrong forts, 
built on two iſlands, under the batteries of which all 
veſlels muſt paſs, The way into the town from the main 
land is carried over a dyke to an iſland, and from thence 
along two long wooden bridges joined by a barren rock. 
The town is ſpacious, has two handſome churches, and 
contains abouteighteen thouſand inhabitants. The artifts 
employed here in ſhip-building-are chiefly Engliſb.— 
Coxe's Travels, Il. p. 405. f EE 

'The harbour is ſo commodious, that the whole royal 


. * 


navy may ride in it in ſafety, and its mouth is defended 
by two forts, in which there is a handſome pariſh church, 
and a German church. The dock is remarkable for be- 
ing dug out of a rock to the depth of eighty feet. It 


has been lately enlarged. This excellent dock, though 


proſecuted with all poſſible vigour, employed the engi- 
neers from the year 1715 to 1724, before it was com- 
pleted. Its entrance, which has fllicient depth of water 
to ſet the largeſt men of war on float, is cloſed b y two 
flood-gates, and the baſon may be emptied, according to 
Mr. Coxe, in ten hours ;' ninety men being employed 
in pumping at one time, and which are relieved every half 
hour by the ſame number; ſo that the dock becomes 
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at a -=_ conſiderable expence. This ſtructure, which | quite dry for repairing and careening the ſhips. Afﬀter- 
is called Uranienburg, was about ſixty feet ſquare, and | ' wards the water is re-admitted, by means of two . 
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order to carry them out of the baſon. The inhabitants 
are ſuppoſed to amount to about five thouſand, | 
Mr. Vrarull gives many ſtrong reaſons why this place 
ſhould have been made the capital of the kingdom in pre- 
ference to Stockholm, ſuch as, its centrical ſituation be- 
tween Copenhagen and Peterſburg, its vicinity to Pome- 
rams and Germany, its climate, and fine port. 
New docks were begun in. the year 1957, u 


- 


« ſtupendous plan, worthy the ancient Romans,” ſays. 


Mr. Coxe y but little progreſs was made in the ſcheme until 
the acceſſion of the preſent king. 25,0001. a year was ex- 
pended upon theſe works, but that ſum has been reduced 
to 6,0001. Twenty docks are deſigned to be formed, and 
in March 1779 a large baſon was finiſhed, Its dimen- 
ſions ate two hundred and fifty feet in length, one hun- 
dred and ten in breadth, and thirty-two deep: the 
eateft part of it was hollowed out of the rock, which 
was perforated under water, and the excavations filled 
with gunpowder, introduced and exploded through 
hollow tubes. The bottom and ſides were-afterward 
ſmoothed, cemented with puzzulana brought from Na- 
ples, and nicely finiſhed to an even ſurface. The ſluice- 
gates are of a ſingular conſtruction, being hollow ma- 
chines, which, when filled with water, ſink, fo as to af- 
ford a paſſage to the ſhips over them, and riſe when 
emptied. They are formed upon much the ſame principle 
as the kameels which are uſed in conveying large veſ- 
ſels over the bars at Am/terdam and Peterſburg, When 
Mr. Coxe was here, it was computed that one new dock 
would be annually finiſhed ; To that in nineteen years, 
from 1779, the whole of this noble deſign would be com- 
pleted, as one dock was expected would be finiſhed in 
the courſe of that year. - The water was to be introduced 
and pumped out by windmills; or by hands, as circum- 
ſtances ſhould require. Thit baſon is deſigned to com- 
municate by ſluices with two ſmaller baſons, from each of 
which the docks are to exten. 
M SWI DEX POE... 
Ins Situation, Extent, Diviſions, Produce, and the prin- 
cipal Places in aach: With a mare particular Account of 


STOEKBOLKG, the Capitol of the bels Kingdom, and 
pia. Sai r t Ae ; 


GWEDEN, properly ſo called, is bounded on the north 
Nordland, on the eaſt by the ſea, on the fouth by 
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Githland, and on the weſt by Parmeland and Norway. 
This country anciently was ſometimes a diſtinct king. 
dom, and at others united to that of Gotbland, as it Has 
been ever ſince the year 1132. Of all the Swediſh do- 
minions, this has the greateſt number of mines, forges, 
and Hammer- mills. It is divided into the five following 
provinces 3 Upland, Sudermanland, Neritia, M fi manland, 
and Dalecarlia. Theſe had all their reſpective kings, and 
were governed by their own laws, Nericia wy excepted, 
which had no peculiar laws of its own. This 8 
contains twenty-five cities and towns. | 

In deſcribing theſe ſeveral provinces, we ſhall begin 


wr of 


with UptLamp. This country received its name from the 


* 


ſuperiority of the ancient kings, who reſided at Up/al, to 
the lings and governors who were their tributaries. 


This province extends about a hundred and eight miles 
in length, and ninety in breadth. Mr. Vrarall defcribes 
the country as chiefly a horrid deſart, covered with vaſt 
ſtones, or impenetrable woods, incapable of cultivation, 
and almoſt uninhabited. The quantity of land employed 
in tillage, he ſays, does, not bear the proportion of one to 
twenty. Nature has, however, made them ſome amends, 
by Ehriching theſe barren waſtes with. inexhauſtible mines 
of copper, iron, and filver. The peaſants N fac 
ploy in manufacturing theſe metals, an Mr. Wrazall 
aw fix or ſeven forges in his journey, each of which em- 
ployed from four to fourteen hundred workmen only in 
1 Wherever ſb is A 19 5 there is Ture to 
e one of theſe. fabtics, and ha Cyclops Were ever more 
_ in working their thaterials, —FraxalPs© Tour, 
Ho" . . 
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lake, and on the other over the harbour, which being 
1 almoſt? incloſed by 


11 


| Dreningholm in the exhibition | 
% The Swedih monarchs,” ſays Mr. Mrarall, * though 
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In Sweden Proper are twelve rivers, and a till greater 
number of lakes. The principal of the latter is the lake 
of Maler, which is ſituated between Upland, Suderman- 
land, and Maſimanland. It is ſeventy- two miles in length, 


yields great plenty of fiſh, and is ſaid to contain twelve 


hundred and ninety iſlands, It has a communication with 
the ſea through the mouths of the north and ſouth rivers, 
which enter it near Stockholm, and its banks are. beauti-. 
fully diverſified with towns, caſtles, churches, noblemen's 
ſeats, and other edifices. | 
The moſt remarkable places in Sweden Proper are the 
following : n 
S rocko, the capital of the kingdom, and the re- 
ſidence of the king, is fituated in 59* 20/ N. latitude, and, 
according to Mr. Maſtelyne's tables, in 18* / E. Iongi- 
tude from Greentoich, on a river which forms a commu- 
nication between the Baltic and the lake of Maler. It 
is built off ſeven iſlands or rocks formed in the river, and 
the ſuburbs extend on the main land to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance north and ſouth. Its circuit, computed from one 
gate to the other, is twelve miles. It is conſiderably larg- 
er than Copenhagen, but has no real advantage over that 
city. Moſt of the ſtreets are broad and kept very clean, 
and the market- places are ſpacious. In what is pro- 


perly called the City there are above five thouſand houſes, 


moſt of which ſtand on piles, though. they are entirely 
built of brick or ſtone, and are four or five ſtories 
high; ſome of them are covered with copper or iron 
plates, and others with tiles. Beſides theſe, there are a 
great number of timber houſes in the ſuburbs, and 
twenty churches in both. 2 
According to Mr. Vraxall, this capital has increaſed. 
one half ſince the death of Charles XII. and there me 
many noble ſtreets in the new quarters: but conſulering 
the preſent depopulated and exhauſted ſtate of the king= 
dom, this thriving ſtate of the metropolis may be called 
All the inſular parts of Szoc4ho/m are joined together hy 
idges. The city on one lice affordsa proſpect over the 


rocks, reſembles another lake; its 
water is fo little brackiſh that it may be drank; which 
is owing to the great quantity: of freſh» water that runs: 
into it from the lake. The inequality of the ground ren- 
ders all the ſtreets ſteep and inconvenient for carriages. 
Almoſt every magazine of naval and military ſtores poſ- 
ſeſſes a detathed'ifland below the town. The quay is not 
long, but of a prodigious breadth, with ten fathom water; 
cloſe to the once 2 i ie e einne 

In the midſt of the gity. ſtands the royal palace, on a: 
hill very ſteep on every ſide, and commands a noble proſ- 
pect of the metropolis, the diver, and adjacent country. 
Ic is ſquare; preſenting four fronts, and although in the 
convenience or ſplendor of the internal parts much in- 
ferior to that of Copenhagen, yet it has a better external 


effect. It was begun by Charles Xl. continued under Fre- 


.derick and the late King; but was not entirely completed 
in the year 1774. [It is made the winter reſidence of the 


whole royal family. Many of the apartments are ſplen- 


didiy furniſhed, but have nothing which can vie with 
art and refinement. 
crowned with laurels and military trophies, have never 
ſignalized themſelves as patrons of the refined arts.“ 
The ſame traveller informs us, that Srockbolmr has been 
built about three centuries.” The viceroy, who at that 
time governed the country under Chriſtian II. of Din- 
mark, determined to found a city, and inſtead of fixing on 
a proper ſpot for the execution of his plan, ſet a large 
piece of wood afloat down the Moler Lade, and reſolved 
at whatever place it ſhould ſtop, there to build the pro- 
jected town. A ſmall iſland arreſted the timber of deſ 
tiny in its progteſs, and the name Of Stecfbalm is faid to 
have been given it from that eircumſtance. In almoſt 
«« | every" point of view,” ſays our author, 4 the ſitua- 
tion o Skoct holm is injurious and improper for the ca- 
pital ofthe kingdom. The country around it is uncom 


monly roeky, barren, and deſart, infonmuch that, at 


the diſtance of a ſingle mile, traveller might ſappoſe 


 * || himſelf in the moſt unfrequented and deſelate wild. 
e 7 ; 


Nothing 


A 
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Nothing marks the vicinity of a great metropolis. Agri- 
culture cannot exert her powers, or labour produce har- 
veſts, where nature has denied the means. The eye 
diſcerns nothing on every ſide except firs and rugged 
rocks, and it would feem as if famine had here fixed her 
eternal reſidence. —/Yraxall's Tour, p. 100. | 
The government of the city is lodged jointly in the 
magiſtracy and the governor, who preſides in the royal 
chancery, and the city couneil- chamber. There are be- 
ſides four burgomaſters. The magiſtracy is divided into 
four particular offices ; ' thoſe of juſtice, the police, trade, 
and manufactures; and likewiſe into three courts of judi- 
cature. Here is alſo held the royal high court of Sweden, 
eſtabliſhed in 1614, for Sweden properly ſo called. In 
this city are likewiſe a college of phyſicians, 22 aca- 
demy of ſciences, inſtituted in 17 39, a royal academy for 
military architecture, and another for land- ſurveying, 


a chemical and mechanical elaboratory, an academy of 


painting and ſculpture, and a royal library. | 
When Mr. Wraxall was in Sweden, there was neither 
Id nor ſilver coin in circulation, copper and paper 
ſupplying their place. Bank notes were as low as 18. 
bd. and they were to be had of all values from that 
ſum. It is often, ſays our author, © very diverting, 
- when I tender them a note of fifty copper dollars, which 
is adequate to 12s. 6d. Engliſh, to ſee them bring forth 
their hands full of copper coins, as the only means of 
converting it into current caſh.” This evil aroſe toward 
the latter end of the reign of Charles XII.; that prince, 
the advice of his prime miniſter, baron Gortz, obliged 
his ſubjeRs to give up all the filver of which 
poſſeſſed ; in return for which, they received ſmall cop- 


pieces, which by royal mandate were to paſs for nine 
alarms IT het coins are ſtill very plenty, and are 


now reduced to their intrinſic worth, which is three for a 
y. For this act of tyranny the baron, after the 
death of his maſter, loſt his head. — Tour, pages 97 and 


half 


5 "2When Mr. Coxe viſited this kingdom in 1779, five 
years after Mr Mrarall had been there, the king had bor- 
rowed 750, oool. in Holland, which enabled him to call 
in a conſiderable part of the bank notes, and to introduce 
ſoch a plentiful ſupply of ſilver coin, remarkable ſor its 
purity and convenience, that our traveller ſays, in the 
courſe of his progreſs through Steden, he ſound not the 
- leaſt difficulty in procuring, even in the diſtant provinces 


and ſmaller towns, ſilver money in exchange for gold or 


bank notes. Travels, II. 3357. 

On the iſland of Lofon, which lies about a Stdiſb mile 
to the. weſt of St u, is Droningholm, the fineſt of all 
the king of Sweden's palaces: it was founded by Hedwig 
- Eleanera; conſort of prince Charles Gaſlauus, the former 


a being conſumed by fire. The late queen dowager, 
ſiſler to the reigning king of Pruſſia, made this palace her 


ſummer reſidence. It was built by Gharles X. and is com- 
poſed of brick. It is fituated on the banks of the Meler 
Lale, which almoſt waſhes one of its ſides. All the apart- 


ments demonſtrate the fine: taſte of / its owner; ſome of 


them contain collections of gems and medals, others are 
filled with natural curioſities. The names of Paul Fero- 
neſe, Nubens, and Rembrandt, are not here unknown, and 
ſeveral of their beſt pieces appear in the rooms. Here 
is alſo à very large libraty, which has been formed with 


great. judgments and contains the beſt books in every 


dience. The gardens are large, and extend in 


front of it. In them the late queen dowager built a little 
poſed of 


_ palace: of pleaſure in a ſemi-circular form, com 


ſeveral. —Hraxalt's Tour, p. 1122 


ancient and prett 
which divides it: 


tribunal. - During che times of Pagoni/m the greateſt ſa- 


 . crifices offered by all the northern provinces were brought 
. hither, and the moſt eminent heatheo prieſts reſided. in 
_ -- the city. It is ſituated, acce 
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80 32 N. latitude, and 17 4% E, 
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' The next place we ſhall mention is Urs AL, a ver y 
large city,” ſeated on the river Frys, 
two parts, that on the caſt fide of 
the river being properly the city, and that on the weſt 
called Fierding.  Upſal was anciently the chief ſeat of 
the ſovercigns of Sweden, where theꝝ held their ſupreme 


ing to Mr. Maſtelyne, in 
longitude fron 
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All the buildings of Uyſal are of wood, except the ca- 
thedral and a few ſtone houſes, and the roofs are fre- 
quently compoſed only of the bark of bireh - trees covered 
with turf, Here the kings of Sweden are generally 
crowned, and the remains of Gufavus Yaſa and chan. 
cellor Oxenflein-lie depoſited. 0 +, 

Here is an univerſity, called Academia Guftaviana, 
which is three ſtories high, and was built by -Gu/tavus 
Adolphus, in 1622. It has a round dome at the top, in 
which is a curious anatomical theatre; it has alſo a ve 
valuable library, which contains near a thouſand many. 
ſcripts. It has an aſtronomical obſervatory planned by 
the celebrated Ce//us, and a phyſic garden chiefly laid 
out by the famous Linnaeus, who died here in the 
year 1778, at the age of 72. When Mr. Wrarall viſited 
this city in 1774, he was told that there were 1500 ſtu. 
dents, who are, for the moſt part, miſerably poor, and 
lodge, five or {ix together, in wretched — A amid dirt 
and penury. The profeſſors in different branches of 
literature are about twenty-two, the largeſt of whoſe ſa- 
larjes does not exceed 130 or 1401, per annum, and are in 

eneral not half that ſum. ** This Zy:eum of the North,” 

ays Mr. Mraxall, ** has not one piece of painting within 
its walls, and only two of ſculpture, which are buſts of G- 
tavus Adolphus, and Charles XI.” In the library our author 
was ſhewn, among a-number of little trinkets rather than 
rarities, which are preſerved with great care, the identi- 
cal bag in which Judas kept one of the thirty pieces of 
ſilver which he received for betraying his maſter; and a 
pair of red ſlippers, in which the Virgin Mary paid a viſit 
to her couſin Elzzabeth ! A royal academy of ſciences was 
inſtituted hete in the year 1928. The archbiſhop of 
Upſals who is the only one in the kingdom, is vice-chan- 


ceſlor of the univerſity. . The Swear geographers place 


their firſt meridian, from which they compute the longi- 
tude, at Upſal, : . Kae 4 ot 

The mines of Dunmora, in the province of Upland, 
produce the fineſt iron ore in Europe; it is exported into 
every country, and eonſtitutes one of the moſt important 
ſources of the national wealth and royal revenue. Theſe 
mines were firſt opened about the year 1580, under the 
reign of John III. but have only been conſtantly worked 
ſince Chriſtina's time, The ore is not dug, as in the tin 


operation is perſormed every day at noon, and is one of 
the moſt tremendous and awful that can be conceived. 
The mouth of the great mine is near half an Engliſb mile 
in circumference, and it is eighty fathom, or four hun- 
dred and eighty ſeet, to its bottom. Mr, Wrarall de- 
ſcended into this ft | 

bucket, capable of containing three: perſons, and faſtened 
by chains to a rope. Here, he ſays, there are not fewer 


UDERMANLAND, the fecond diviſion, of Sweden Pro- 
per, is a hundred and fifty miles in length, and ſeventy- 
two in breadth, and appears to have been one of the firſt 


lakes are well ſtocked with fiſh, and its advantageous 
ſituation, between the ſea and the lake of Maler, is the 


* 
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[The principal city in Sudermanland is Nixkiopixc, 
which 5 15 a new 2 and is called in Lali Nico- 
pia. It is a well- built ſtaple town, and the capital of the 
province. It is one of the moſt ancient cities of Sueden, 
and was formerly the reſidenge of the kings and princes 
of Sudermanland. The air is ſo temperate and ſalubrious, 
that when a contagious diſeaſe prevails in Sweden, the 
royal family and the public offices have frequently 
'remoyed from Stockholm to this place. It has a commo- 
dious harbour, and the inhabitants, who amount to about 
twelye hundred, have ſeveral manufactures of cloth, and 
what is called- Aforpcco leather; they ſpeak the Swedi/b 
language in the greateſt purity, and carry on à conſider- 
able trade by ſea, Its chief magiſtrates are two burgo- 
maſters.. Nikioping was almoſt conſumed by fire in 16061, 


the principal lakes are thoſe of Bawne, and Kielmar, in 
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and ſuffered extremely Þy the ravages of the Ruſſians in 


and coal mines of England, but is torn up by powder: this 


upendous abyſs, in a large deep 


than thirteen hundred men conſtantly employed, and their 
pay is only a copper dollar, or three pence Engliſh, a day. 


that was. inhabited and cultivated in this kingdom. Its 


cauſe of its carrying on a conſiderable trade. Among 
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3 2 of NnRIcra, called by the Swedes Ne- 

rile, is ſixty miles in length, and forty-ſix in breadth. 
The foil is in moſt parts fertile, and produces corn and 
aſturage. 
ſimeſtone, and alum, with mines of iron and ſulphur. 
Here are large woods, ſeveral high mountains, ſeven con- 
2 rivers, and twenty-three lakes, which abound 

ith fiſh. | | 
Nericia is famous for its louriſhing manufaQures of all 
kinds of hard-ware, and in particular has always been re- 
markable for forging arms, &c. | 

The principal place in this province is OxRERRO, an 

ancient town fituated at the junction of the river Schwart 
with the lake of Hielmer, in59* 25' N. latitude. + 

_ The ſulphur work of Axberg lies about ſeven miles 
from Orebro. Of the ore dug up here, our author ſays, 
is firſt made ſulphur, afterwards vitriol, and laſtly, a red 
colour for painting. WITS 
We now come to the province of WesTMANLAND, 
in Latin Ve/tmania, which is a hundred and two miles in 
length, and ſixty- four miles in breadth. The ſoil is fer- 
tile, and principally conſiſts of arable land, with mea- 
dows, paſtures, and ſome fine woods, It alſo contains 
ſilver, copper, and iron mines: it has many curious cop- 
per, feel, and braſs hammer+-mills; and, indeed, is the 
moſt famous province in the kingdom for mines, the 
quantity of iron annually exported from hence amount- 
ing to a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds. The 
ſouth part of the province ſupplies the inhabitants of the 
wine Gftrits in the north with corn. 


This province is well watered both by rivers and lakes, 


which yield vaſt plenty of fiſh : and the lake of Mater is | 
of very great advantage to its commerce, as it affords a | 


communication between this diſtrict and Stockholm. | 


The following are the moſt remarkable. towns in this 


province.: | 


* 
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- WisTERAHS, in Lalin Argſa, an ancient inland town 
fituated on, the banks of the river Schwart, which after 
rugning through it, diſcharges -itſelf into the Mali. It 


is an epiſcopal ſee, and has a caſtle, part of which is made 


| uſe of as a granary, a ſeminary, and a. weigh-houſe for 
metals, from -whencea, valt quantity of copper, braſs, and 


iron, is annually exported to Stockholm, and is the reſidence 
of the governor of the province... ©... 


SA, or SALBERG,/a. bandiome large mine town, 
ſituated an the river Sag, in 60 1. th. and in 
1 5, W. Jongitude: it was built by king Gen, 
© © 4 4 ret 33, 2730} vt wee D 3s £4 $3724. 2 11 wo TIE 23 
| Near ha town is avery largoancient bie mine, which 
uſed annually; to produce twenty-four: .thouſand Lothige 
marks of ſilver, each of thele n 55 equal to nine ounces 
twelve penny weights troy ; but it is now greatly de- 
elined. In 1710 the royal family choſe this town for the 
place of their retreat during a raging peſtilence, and 
in 1736 it was deſtroyed by fire: 
We now come to DALECARLI1A, alſo called Swedsfh: 
Thalland; from its many. vallies. This province is two 
hundred and forty miles in length, and a hundred and 
fifty⸗ i in breath: it is very mountainous, and has 
litt an ; but whe the er the moun- 
tains is capable of tillage, it yields plenty of Kae 
br of 1 0 the in ina —_— ead. It fis 
1 


- 


indeed every where diverſified with mountains, yallies; 
woods, heaths, .] kes, 


and rivers 5 and-abounds in mines 
of filver,-iron, and copper, and ſome of theſe . laſt are of 
an incredible Lok It has likewiſe quarries of ſlate and 
_ mill-ſtones, and the paſtures are proper for grazing, which 
_ turns to good account. oo ooo 
_ The inhabitants, who are called Dalicarlians, are cha- 
radterized by their Integrity and patriotiſm, and par- 
ticularly for their bravery. They are proof againſt toil, 
hardſhips, and want z, and have thoroughly learned the 

4 advanthge. of induſtry and cxconomy,. Which enables 
| por to ſubſiſt by their labour in ſuch a barren moun- 
 fainous country. They are celebrated for their uncon- 
querable ſpirit; | 7 2 275 tes A; 9 of 
1/4) ©} Hare oft been'kehown to hives tw takings 35 
9 © FU! vetoed phe roi b. ee * 
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he country has alſo quarries of loadſtone, 
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Mew like their ſoil, 
Batren without, and to the eye unlovely, - ; 
But they've their mines within, 2 

[40 Brooke's Gaflaons Vaſa, 


—ͤ— 


Great numbers of them are miners; but in many pa- 
riſhes there is ſcarce a man who is not ſkilled in all neceſ- 
ſary handicraft trades. In the north part of this province 
they ſpeak a particular language that has a great affinity 
with the Gothic dialect ; and they ſtill retain the manner 
of living, dreſs, and cuſtoms of the ancient Swedes. The 
Runic calendar is ſtill in uſe among them, which they 
carry about them as a perpetual almanac. R 

The principal towns in this province are, 
' HBEDeMoORA, a very ancient city, which has been 
handſomely rebuilt: it ſtands on the lake Hafran, car- 
ries on a good trade, and has an annual fair on the feſ- 
tival of St. Peter and St. Paul. It is famous for the 
gunpowder made there. A mint was. formerly ſet up in 
this town by Guftavus Vaſa; and ſome of the pieces 
coined in this place are ſtil] to be ſeen in the cabinets of 
Ss: 7,355 | 16061 l 
Faux, in Latin Faluna, is a mine town, ſituated be- 
tween two lakes and two mountains: it is large and 
very populous; but though its ſtreets are regular, the 
houſes are ill built with timber. At a ſmall diſtance, to 
the weſt of Falun, is the famous copper mine, that uſed 
every year to produce ten thouſand tons of copper, and 
in ſome years even more; but of late its produce is 


* 


* 


greatly decreaſed. The depth of this mine is 350 Ss» 
diſb ells, and a great variety of curious engines belong 


Of Nordland ; its, Situation .and Product. un Provinces 
Aaſcribed, with the Peculiarities and principal Places in 
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FT OR DLAND. doubtleſs received its name from 
its being ſituated to the horth of Sweden Proper. It 
is bounded on the eaſt by the gulf of Bothnia; on the 
ſouth by Upland and Dalicarlia; on the welt it joins to 
Dalecarlia, Norway, and Lapland; and to the north it 
borders on Lap only. This country, in the times of 

mon 


Paganiſm, was a diftin archy, to which ſeveral vaſ- 


ſal kings were tributary, It has more timber and veniſon 
than any, of the other parts of the kingdom, but .its rocks 


and mountains leave only a ſmall extent of land fit for 
tillage. It has, however, ſome fertile ſpots and verdant 
8 that are agreeably. b 4 with lakes 
rivers, and woods, which abound with fiſh ; and a grea 
number of cattle are bred in the country. Here are 
larger flights of wild geeſe than in any other part of the 
Eingdom; but oak and birch trees do not grow wild be- 
yond Upland, ſo that thoſe trees at very icarce. This 
[province bas ſeveral rieb mine. 
Id is diyided"into ſeven provinces; viz... e 
Hulſingland, Medulpadia, Jemiia, Harjedalen, Angermania, 
and Wi Boibnia; yet has no more than nine towns. 
The province of GAsTRICKLAND contains little 
arable land, it moſtly conſiſting of mines, woods, rivers, 
and lakes, from which. the inhabitants , procure a toler- 
able fubhiftence.”. TT OT 8 
Tue only remarkable town in this province is GENLX 
Which is the largeſt in all Verdland, and is Well 1 vated 
en 4 crekk of the gulf of Borbnia. The river Ge, 
which runs through the town, ſupplies it with plenty of 
ſalmon, and afterward dividing into three branches, 
forms the two pleaſant iſlands of Alderbolm and [fland- 
Holm; and about the diſtance of three miles from the 
town SLA It into the main ſea. This is a ſta- 
ple town of ſich” antiquity, that the inhabitants boaſt o 
its being founded three hundred years before Stockbelm. 
Some of the bulldings are of ſtone, others of wood, and 
others have a mixture of both. The town is populous, 
and has a fine town-houſe built with ſtone, a very ancjent 


= 
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daſhing that was rebuilt with ſtone in the year 1731; 
and jecarries'on an advantageous.trade. The company 


E 
of fiſhermen conſtitute two thirds of the burghers. 


caftle'was entitely deſtroyed b 


y hre in 1727, but it has 
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The provinite of HALSINGLAND is one hundred and 
twenty miles in length, and ninety-ſix in breadth : its 
paſtures foed a great number of fine cattle; and the little 
arable land it contains yields good crops. Linſeed is 
cultivated here with great induſtry, Fefe are alſo large 
foreſts and iren-works. 

The Helfingians are celebrated for wel, bravery, and 
have made themfelves maſters of [ſeveral countries where 

they hve ſettled, and to which they have-given their 
own name. Beſides the Gothic or Runie calthdar, which 
is here every where known, they have the Halſingland 
Runic, as it is called, which differs from the former, 

There are no conſiderable eitiesin'this province, thoſe 
moſt noted being only fmall ber. port downs that contain 

nothing worthy of obſervation. 

The ince of MADELPAD, of Mubrirkptz; is 

ty-four miles in length and forty-two in breadth. 
T ough it is very mountainous and Woody, it has ſeveral | 
vallies of arable and meadow lahd. The ſeed is not own 
here till about Whitfuntide, but the corn! ripens in ten 
weeks. Among the foreſts of this province there are 
ſome of prodigious extent that abdund In game of all 
ſorts. 

The cou 5 agrecably. with lakes and 
rivers, * Mere Ph ſupply it wth — of fiſh ;5-and the 
grain produced in the preview is Tuff ojent for the ſup- 
of its inhabitants. 

The principal place in this devincets Sew AE, A 

well- built ſmall town, and the only ſea- port in the coun- 

dy. It was built in the reign of Gufavus Auulpbus, vn 
the ſpot now called the Old Town, but formerly the 

Trading-Place; but in 1647 it was rebuilt by Queen 

Chriſtina, in its n ich is a barren „h atk 
plain betyyeen hi ountains. 

Ther N mall Jeſcribe N 
LAND or — 6, "which borders on the 
Norway, and is nearly of a circular form. It is 2 x nk 
dred.and thirty-fix miles in. 7 * ond * hundred and 
twenty in breadt my In, exed to t e ; crown 'of 
Sin I a Meds) Rg (bla, 1 0 is in N 
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four miles in length, and tbirty-fix in breadth. | 

The only town in this country is HzpnpranD, 2 fra- 

port, on the 50nd of Hernan, near. .the mouth. of 

Fe it diſchar e into the gulf of, 
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but it has ſince kecoyered from theſe dreadful deſola- 


©, Iran 

The laſt province in Nprdland is that of Wrsr Born 
NTA, which lies on the weſt fide of the upper part of the 
gulf of Betbnia, white the oppoſite fide is termed. EA 
 Bothnia, of which we have given. an account when de. 
ſeribing Finland. 
+ The inhabited part of 7/2 Bothathi dem the frontiers 
of Afngermantand to the church of Upper Tornea, is com- 
puted to be about three hundred forty-eight miles in 
length, and its breadth from ninety-fix to a hundred and 


[eight miles. There are ſeyeral good copper and iron 


mines in this province. | 
| The inhabitants; who are famed for their courage. and 


| bravery; fubſiſt by agriculture, grazing, hunting, and 
et 


'faſhing ; they endure hunger and want better than moſt 
other people, being inured to it from their youth, and 
even in fruitful years they mix their corn with chaff and 
pulverized pine bark, to make what they term . pounded 
bread, 

Nin Bithitid is, divided into four inferior governments, 
the principal places in Which are, 

Un, a conſiderable ſea-port town, built by Guftavus 
Adulphus, at the mouth of the river Un. 

PrtzA is . ſea- port ſituated in a ſmall ifland at the 
mouth of à river of the ſame name. It is joined to the 
continent by a wooden bridge, at the end of which a 
gate is erected. Pita was firſt built in 1621, by Gu/ta- 
vr Adolphus, about three miles higher wp in the country ; 
vn | but the town being entirely etre by fire in 166, it 
was rebuilt on its preſent 9 N whe it has a com- 


ak harbour and a good ſchool. Old Pita is now a 
rge village, con ſiſting of maby | houſes irregularly ſcat- 
terpd on à fine common. 


1 The faſt town We hall mention in this province i is 
f| ToxxzA, a ſmall port tated n a pepinſula 175 
ed by the river ' Torr, Where it Is in to, the | ulf of 
Bathniz, in 115 550 N.-latitude, and is faid to be the far- 
theſt toward the north of any N in Europe. Tt has, 
three 8 tun 10 15 ie from north to. 
3 5 inteffeCeg: at 1 a 55 foutteen croſs 
s or lahen. Aer 93978 a trade is Carfied on 
here, not only by the Laptanders, | but by” the 
e Bu and 9 5 5 le ; bay: 
* ng erves, that in this wn was 
1 With. ef reſence of King arjes + „who, 
Wh; ſevera]* erſop Fol diſtindtion and 
ing 25 er of che fan dt nndnight from the 
4 wer of the church of Jernees for in the midſt of ſum- 
mer 1 — 4 5 _ be ſeen above the horizon, When. in the 
the 'meridian of Printe, by a ſpectatot 
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Lapland, which is called by its Ae tee 
Sameland, or Simenolmoi, is bounded on the eaſt by 
Let Bithitia and Rufffian Lapland, on 75 ſouth by Av⸗- 
1 and on the weſt and north. by Norwegian 
According to Tome com wm s this country is 
four hundred and twenty miles in leng 
dred and-fixty'in'breadth bir others repreſent it as each 
way much more extenſive, It is divided into ſeven lap- 
marks, or provinces, whichreceive their names from the 
place of note in Nordland which lies mo contiguous t 
2 2 all 'belon 2 99 * government of V 1 
i Jamiland Lapmark, which is i 
the dener e of Wit Noda,” N e a 
It muft, however, be acknowled; 6d; that this country 
ſeems, eſpecially in winter, tö 311 but che natives, ſcarce 
fit to be the habitation of man, In moſt places'it abounds 
„with rocks and; Mquntains, whoſe ſunzmits. ſeeta to pierce 
dhe the clouds, and:are-covered with en Other 


parts of Laphmeonſiſt of barren hears e de- 


b. Tus town Has a feminary oy a ſchc hp 
TY, 1714; and 1721, it was burnt by the 2 


4 - 


„ 
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farts, over-run with moſs, fern, and to appearance un- 
(profitable weeds ; while one barren wild ſtretches beyond 


Jl another, 
| 


And three hun- 
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another with ſcarce any paſture on the intermediate ſpots. 

Beſides theſe inconveniencies, the long and ſevere win- 
ters, the cold, dark, and tedious winter nights, with the 
vaſt depth of ſnow that covers this deſolate region, might 
ſeem ſufficient to deter every living creature from fixing 
his abode in this inhoſpitable country. The deſeription 
given by M. Mau pertuis of the ſeverity of this climate, 
when he, with other aſtronomers, went, by order of the 
French king, to determine the figure of the earth at the 

lar circle, is trgmendous, though he made his obſerva- 
tions on the ſouthern borders of this country. In De- 
« nber; ſays be, the ſnow continually falling, or 
« ready to fall, for the moſt part hid the ſun the few mo- 
« ments it might have appeared at mid-day. In the 
« month of Fanuary the cold was increaſed to that ex- 
« tremity, that Mr. Reaumur's mercurial thermometer, 
« which at Paris, in the greateſt froſt of 1709, it was 
« thought ſtrange to ſee fall to fourteen degrees below 
« the freezing point, was now got down to thirty-ſeven. 
« The ſpirit of wine in the others was frozen. If we 
« opened the door of' a warm room, the external air 
« inſtantly converted all the vapour in it into ſnow ; 
<« whirling it round in white vortexes. If we went abroad, 
« ye felt as if the air was tearing our breaſts in pieces; 
« and the cracking of the wood of which the houſes are 
& built, as if ſplit by the violence of the froſt, continually 
« glarmed us with an increaſe of cold; and in this coun- 
« try you t often” ſee people who have loſt an arm or 
« leg by the froſt. The cold, which is always very great, 
te ſometimes. increafes by ſuch violent and ſudden fits, as 
<« are almoſt infallibly fatal to thoſe who are ſo unhappy 
« ag to be expoſed to it; and ſometimes there riſe ſudden 
« tempeſts of ſnow that are ſtill more dangerous. The 
© winds ſeem to blow from all quarters at once, and drive 
« about the ſnow with ſuch fury, that all the roads are 
te jn a moment rendered inviſible. Dreadful is the ſitua- 
« tion of a perſon ſurpriſed in the fields by ſuch a ſtorm: 
« his knowledge of the country, and even the mark he 
« may have taken by the trees, cannot avail him: he is 
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* 


« winter the cold was ſo exceſſive, that on the ſeventh of 
4 April, at five in the morning, the thermometer was fal- 


« though every afternoon it roſe two or three diviſions 
"© above it: a difference in the height not much lefs than 
« that which the greateſt heat and cold felt at Paris 
« uſually produce in that inſtrument. Thus in twenty- 
« four hours we had all the variety felt in the temperate 
« zones in the compaſs of a whole year,?” 
land is infeſted with ſuch ſwarms of gnats-and flies of va- 
rious ſpecies, that, like clouds; they darken the ſky, and 
obſcure the light of the ſun. Theſe fix on every naked 
part of the body, bite with unremitting fury, and ſome 
draw blood wherever they fink 7 nes 

After this deſcription it muſt appear much leſs ſurpri- 
ſing that Lapland ſhould be thinly peopled, than that it 
ſhould be peopled at all: but notwithſtanding theſe dif- 
adyantages, Nature has beſtowed on theſe dreary regions. 
ſeveral conveniencies; and it is certain, however impro- 
bable it may appear, that content and' happineſs are to be 
found there. 41 1 . 25 + : "ol ; "OS $3355 

The mountains; which are of a prodigious height and 
extent, ſerve to ſhelter the plains from violent winds; 
and even their wildneſs and irregularity has ſomething 


alternate ſucceſſion of hills and valleys exhibits a delight- 
ful variety of proſpects: and-there are ſome rome in this 
country, which in ſummer 'may be reckoned amongſt the 
moſt delightful-ſpots in, the world. The fine lakes, ſays 
the laſt- mentioned author, that ſurround the mountain 
of Memi, give it the air of an enchanted iſland in ro- 
mance. On one hand you ſee a grove of trees riſe from 
a plain ſmooth and level as the walks of a garden, and 
at ſuck eaſy diſtances as neither to embarraſs the walks, 
nor the proſpect of the lakes that waſh the foot of the 
mountain. On the other hand are apartments of differ- 


only a regular roof to render them complete. The rocks 


= 
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that they might be taken for the walls of an unfiniſhed | 
palace, rather than for the work of nature. From this 
„height,“ he adds, we ſaw thoſe vapours riſe from tha 


lake which the people of the country call Haltios, and 


deem the guardian ſpirits of the mountains. We 
nad been frightened with tories of bears haunting this 
place, but ſaw none. It ſeemed rather, indeed, a place 
© of reſort for fairies and genii, than for ſavage animals,” 
It alſo appears, from the trials that have been made, 
that theſe mountains are inferior to few in the richneſs / 
of their ores and foſſils: for here are mines of ſilver, lead, 

copper, and iron: but they are worked only during a few 
months in the ſummer, becauſe the froſt renders the en- 
gines employed unfit for uſe. Here are alſo found beau- 
tiful rock cryſtals of a ſurpriſing magnitude, ſo hard and 
fine that when poliſhed they reſemble real diamonds ; and 
likewiſe amethyſts, loadſtones, native cinnabar, quick- 


ſilver, and other foffils and minerals. 
If at a certain ſeaſon in the year the days are very ſhort, 


and the nights long, tedious, and irkſome; this is in ſome 


meaſure compenſated by the pleaſant luminous ſummers, 


when, in molt parts of this country, the ſun continues vi- 


ſible for ſeveral weeks above the horizon ; a phenomenon 
unknown to the inhabitants of the temperate climates. 
Even in the winter, the radiancy of the fun, the bright- 


neſs of the moon-light, the twinkling of the ſtars, and 
the effulgent corruſcations of the aurora borealis, afford a 


light ſufficjent for moſt occaſions of life.. The ſhort days 


ware no ſooner cloſed, ſays MH. Maupertuis, than fires of 
** a thouſand figures and colours light up the ſky, as if 
é deſigned to compenſate for the abſence of the ſun: 
<* Theſe fires have not here, as in more ſouthern climates, 
* any conſtant ſituation. Tho' a luminous arch is often 
<< ſeen fixed toward the north, they ſeem more frequently 


<< to poſſeſs the whole extent of the hemiſpheres Some- 


<© times they begin in the form of a great ſcarf of bright 
light, with its extremities upon the horizon, which, 
with a motion reſembling that of a fiſhing net, glides 
< ſoftly up the ſky, preſerving in this motion a direction 
« blinded by the ſnow, and if he attempts to find his way |< nearly perpendicular to the meridian ; and moſt com- 
« home is generally loft. In ſhort, during the whole monly after theſe preludes, all the lights unite at the 
7 „ Zenith, and form the top of a crown. Ares like thoſe - 
<< ſeen in France toward the north, are here frequently 
« ]en to twenty diviſions below the point of freezing, |©* ſitulted toward the ſouth; and often toward both the 
| | | 6 north and ſouth at once. Their ſummits approach each 


< other; the diſtance'of their extremities widens toward 


the horizon. I have ſeen ſome of the oppoſite arcs 
<©-whoſe ſummits almoſt Joined at the zenith; and both ' 
the one and the other have frequently ſeveral concen- 

I“ tric arcs beyond it. It would be endleſs to mention 
When at laſt, in ſummer, the ſun warms the air, Lap- all the different figures theſe meteors aſſume, and the 


various motions with which they are agitated, Their 


© motion is moſt commonly like that of a pair of colours 
** waved in the air, and the different tints of their light © 
<«< gives'them the appearance of ſo many vaſt ftreamers of 
„ changeable taffety. Sometimes they line a part of the 


« {ky with ſcarlet, On the eighteenth of December I ſaw 


«© a phenomenon! of this kind, that in the midſt of all 
* the- wonders to which I was now every day accuſtom- ' 
<« ed; raiſed my admiration: To the ſouth à great ſpace of 


the ſky appeared tinged with ſo lively a red, that the 


cc whole conſtellation of Orion looked as if it bad been 
| * dipped in blood. This light, which was at firſt fixed, 


s ſoon moved, and changing into other colours, violet 


«© and blue; ſettled in a dome, whoſe top ſtood a little to 
<< the ſouth-weſt of the _— 5 uo oe bright, 
very entertaining to the eye, eſpecially in ſummer: the] but did not in the leaſt efface it. In this country, 
. vp tende W. « where there are lights of ſo many different n £ 
<< never ſaw but two that were red; and ſuch are taken 
<«< for preſages of ſome great misfortune. Aﬀeer all, when 
« people gaze at theſe phenomena with an unphiloſophie 
eye, it is not ſurpriſing if they diſcover in them armies + 
< engaged, ſiery chariots, and a thouſand other prodigies,” 
Another advantage is the twilight, which begins four or 
five hours before ſun-riſe,' and laſts as long after that lu- 
minary is ſet. Indeed many of the inhabitants leep away 
| moſt of the dark ſeaſon, and employ the luminous part of 
the year in their reſpective occupations; and in general, ſuf- 
ent ſizes" that ſeem cut by art in the rocks, and to want fer little in their health from this apparent inconvenience. 
'r In the woods upon the mountains are almoſt as many 


* 
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themſelyes are ſo perpendicular, fo high, and ſo ſmooth, trees fallen as „ after baving raiſed | 
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them to a certain height, can generally. no longer furniſh 
proper nouriſhment z. nor. is it deep enough to allow them 
to take firm root; whence they are overſet by the leaſt 
blaſt. of wind, and in all theſe woods a multitude of firs- 
and birches are blown, down... Time reduces the wood 
of the latter to duſt, without affecting the bark z and one 
would be ſurpriſed. to find pretey Jarge trees that crumble: 
upon the ſlighteſt touch, This probably gave the Stourdas 
the hint of covering their houſes with this bark; and in- 
deed nothing can be imagined fitter for the purpoſe. 

In the valleys, and along the banks of the lakes and 
rivers, where the trees find a deep ſoil, pine, fir, birch, 
Juniper, aſpen, alder, willow, and other trees, are ob- 
ſerved to thrive ; and ſome wholſome vegetables, berries, 
and flowers are produced. The pine-trees are more 
ſerviceable than orchards would be there; that beneficial 
tree, beſides. ſeveral. other uſes. to which it is applied, 
being an eſſential part of the food of the inhabitants; for 
a labouring. man who feeds on bread made of the pounded 
bark of the pine-tree, preſerves his health and vigour to 
a great age. Lapland abounds in many kinds of. beaſts, 
birds, and fiſhes. W | 

The woods, mountains, and rivers abound with wild 
foyl, and all forts of aquatic birds that breed in the nor- 
thern climates. Numerous flights of ſwans go thither in 
the ſpring; and the lapwings are ſaid to follow in ſuch 
fwarms as to darken. the day as. they paſs along, ſcream- 
ing ſo loud that they may be beard at the diſtance of 
three Engliſß miles. Eaghs, falcous, hawks, Kites, and 
other birds of prey, breed on the rocks and mountains. 

The fiſheries not only afford a plentiful ſubſiſtenee to 
many of the inhabitants, but enable them to ſell a con- 
ſiderable quantity of fiſh to their neighbours. "The. pearls 
found in the rivers. of Lapland are remarkably valuable; 
and ſwans, geeſe, all kinds of wild ducks, and ſeveral 
forts of ſea-fowl. unknown. in other countries, abound 


here, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts.. | 
e 5 SECT. IX. 
Of the-Perſons, Dreſs, and Manner of Life of the, Laplanr 


ders, whoſe principal Wealth and Subſſiſtence is drawn from 
ing and habitations, conſiſt of two different tribes, 
namely, the Foręſi, and Mountain Laplanders. The for- 
mer ſpend the greateſt part of the ſummer in the woods, 
and have no Raped but the latter live among the 

he food of the former chiefly conſiſts of 
fiſh, and fowl ; but that of the latter principally depends 
The Laplanders in general, 


their Rein- deer, which-are particularly deſcribed. Their 
Arts; the. Riches: of thoſe: who. engage in Trade; their 

Tents and Furniture; their: Shill-in the Management of 
© _ "their Boats. The Food of the different Tribes. 


WH E Laplanders are of a brown and ſwarthy com- 
plexion, which is the caſe with the inhabitants both 
of very cold and very hot countries; their hair is black, 
and their faces broad, with peaked. chins; and hollow 
cheeks. They are generally of a middling ſtature. The 
all· wiſe Creator has made a proviſion for them againſt the 
ſeverity of winter, by placing there a multitude of animals, 
whoſe ſoft and warm furs and ſkins defend them from the 
moſt piercing cold. We 1 
The upper garment both of the men and women is 
made of ſkins with the hair on, 8 
man's; frock, girt abaut them with: a; broad belt; they 
wear breeches. which reach down to their ancles, and 
their cap, which is made of the ſkin of a young rein- 
deer, fits. as cloſe to their heads as. a ſkull-cap, covering 
all the neck and ſhoulders. Their ſhoes are peaked, and 
turned up at the toes. The finery of the women conſiſts 
in a kind of pewter - wire, with which they work the 


boſoms of their coats, their girdles, 1 their 
r lin 


caps. Neither ſex know what it is te en; but 
in the cold ſeaſon; wear next the body a fawn's. ſkin - 


waiſtcoat . Almoſt the only difference between the dreſs | 


of the men and that of the women is, that the latter is 
ſome hat longer. A purſe hangs at their girdles, with 
their moneys ringe, and toys; a kniſe, and a leathern bag. 
Theſe people afford an inſtance of a whole European 
nation ſubſiſting contentedly without ploughing, ſowing, 
or planting; without ſpinning or weaving, brewing or 
baking - As their lot is caſt in a country where winter takes 
up the greateſt part of the year, and conſequently renders 


it impoſſible-for them to provide a ſuſſieient quantity of Norwegians, with whom they trade in ſummer, will not 
{take any other money in exchange for their goods, The 
reſt of their ſubſtance conſiſts of domeſtic. utenſils and 


hay and fodder- for great berds: of cattle, the bountiful 
Creator has beſtowed on them a ſpecies of animal which 
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which of all tame animals requires the leaſt attendance 
and ſupport, while, it procures the greateſt advantage to 
its owners. Theſe creatures provide for themſelves, feed. 
ing in ſummer on leaves, moſs, and graſs, of which they 
find as much as is ſufficient for them, even among the 
mountains; and in winter live only on a kind of moſg 
that grows in almoſt every part of N They come 
at this moſs by ſcra ng away the ſnow. with their feet, 
n 


and are taught by inſtinct to find the ſpots where it grows. 


| During a journey of ſeveral days, in which the natives are 


drawn, in fledges. by theſe animals, the only trouble re- 
quiſite for the traveller, is either to turn them looſe, or tie 


time does not exceed a handful. The Laplanders are at 
other times only ſolicitous to keep their herds of rein- 
deer from going aſtray, and to protect them from wild 
beaſts; and this, particularly in ſummer, they think no 
inconſiderable taſk. They have no occaſion to houſe. theſe 
animals, for they always lie out in the open air, without 
any inconvenience . when after a ſtrict ſearch they find 


them looſe into the woods; but when they are under any 


by the Lapland herdimen. 
is made of dogs by the Kamiſcadales, Vol. I. page 83.] 


ing. the head down a little, and the horns projecting di- 


re 


that they ſeem to have four horns. There are two differ- 
ent fpecies of theſe animals, namely, the wild and the 


indeed is of ſuch uſe to the Laplanders, that it ſupplies 
the place of corn fields and meadows, horſes and cows. 
In winter they make uſe of the rein - deer in travelling; 
its fleſh, either freſh, or dried, without ſalt, is their chief 
food; and all their cloathing from head to foot conſiſts 
of the ſkins of theſe animals. The rein-deer alſo ſupplies 


fits owner with a bed, and both winter and fummer with 


good milk and excellent cheeſe; beſides, of the inteſtines 
and tendons he makes thread and cordage. : 
The Laplangers, with reſpect to their manner of liv- 


mountains. 


on their herds: of rein- deer. 
and particularly the Foreſters, are eſteemed good mark(- 
men. They have a great averſion to mining. In moſt of 
the Lapmarks they make it their employment to carry the 
burghers to the yearly fairs; and ſome of the Laplanders, 


any laborious employment; but thoſe whom want has 
prompted to induſtry, give evident proofs that they are 
nat without a capacity for mechanic trades, nor even for 
exquiſite pieces of workmanſhip, Their boats and 
utenſils. are plain indications of their ſkill, and ſome of 
their ſledges are inlaid. with horn in a variety of figures. 
Their horn ſpoons, their Runic calendars, their moulds 


the like, are all of their own makin 


with large and ſmall holes, through which they draw the 
Pte into wires, as already ſpoken, of, into different 
ickneſſes, with theſe they neatly embroider their girdles, 
cloaths, and ſledge furniture. They. alſo prepare all 
kinds of ſkins by various methods, and cut out and ſew 
the habits uſed amongſt them. | . 
Several Laplanders;. beſides the herds of rein · deer, are 
"maſters. of a/ conſiderable quantity of ſilver in rings, 
buckles, Jarge and ſmall ſpoons, cups, &c. and money be- 
comes more and more in uſe among them: but they pre- 
fer the Holland rixrdollar to all other coins, . becauſe:the 


is. ptavided for with little trauble: this is the rein- decer, 


9 0 Kkettles, 


them to a tree, where the quantity of food they eat at a 


that there is no danger from beaſts. of ſprey, they turn 


8 of danger from that quarter, they are watch 
e {See a ſimilar uſe which 


The rein- deer nearly reſembles a ſtag, except its hang- 
y forward: beſides, on the fore part of the head, near 


the root of the large horns, are two ſmaller branches; ſo 


tame. The latter is well made and exceeding ſwift, and 
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for a reaſonable reward, look after the rein- deer belong- 
ing to other people. Moſt of them chooſe rather to ſleep 
away the whole day in their tents, than to engage in 


for caſting. pewter utenſils, their, bows and arrows, and 
The Lapland women make uſe X* a horn perforated 


| other furniture, as tente, iron pot, copper and brals 
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kettles; furs and other cloaths, bed- furniture, fine ſledges 
with harneſſes, hatchets, boats, and fiſhing-tackle. As 
to the poorer. ſort, they are obliged to be ſatisfied with 
fewer conveniencies. | 
As feeding their herds of rein- deer is the chief employ- 
ment of the Laplanders, they frequently ſhift their ha- 
bitations. At the approach of ſpring maſt of them move 
with their families twenty or thirty Stoediſb miles among 
the mountains of Norway as far as the North Sea, where 
they fix their abode till autumn, and then-quit the moun- 
tains and return to the ſouth, to prevent their being fro- 
zen to death-for want of fewel, and their rein-deer being 
ſtarved, there being little or no moſs. ſo far to the north. 

The other Laplanders, who make. no excurſions: to the 
mountains, but dwell in the village diſtricts, or live by 
fiſhing, likewiſe never ſettle in one place: to this they 
are obliged by their rein-deer, which at certain times 
ſhew a diſpoſition to remove, either from the want of 
fodder, or their being ſenſible. of the changes that will 
happen in the weather, | 

This unſettled way of life obliges the Laplanders to 
live in teats which are thus formed; they firſt ſet up ſe- 
veral poles in a circular poſition, gradually cloſing toge- 
ther on the top, much in the form of a ſugar-loaf with 
the top of it broken off, Over theſe poles they lay a 
kind of coarſe cloth, and thus form tents, ſome of which 
are ſufficient to contain twenty perſons. The hearth is 
in the middle, with ſtones laid round it, to prevent the 
fire from ſpreading. An aperture is left at the top, where 
the poles almoſt join, which ſerves both for chimney and 
window. From this hole hang two chains with hooks at 
the end, to hang the pots on, in order to boil their vic- 
tuals, or melt the ice or ſnow into water to drink. Round 
the inſide of the tent they lay their cloaths to keep out 
the cold wind, and ſpread branches of birch or fir round 
the tent, by way of ſeats to ſit upon; for they have nei- 
ther chairs, ſtools, nor benches. About the tent ſtand the 
cupboards, where they keep their proviſions; theſe are 
fixed on poſts or blocks of wood, and have ſome reſem- 
blance ta a pigean-houſe erected on pillars, The Lap- 
landers, whenever they have an opportunity, pitch their 
tents near dried pines, for the convenience of fewel; but 
in ſpring and autumn they are forced to be contented with 
bruſh- Wood. It ought not to be omitted, that in ſome 
of the Lapmarks they erect boarded. cottages, or wooden 
houſes, that reſemble thoſe of the Stedes.— The Lap- 
landers ſeem to be leſs ingenious in providing themſelves | 
with warm habitations than the Kamt/cadales, who inhabit 
a country equally frigid and.inclement., See vol. I. p. 81. 

Their ' carriages are ſledges ſnaped like ſmall boats 
with a broad keel, and ſo thick that no water can pene- 
trate through: them. They have a back- board for the 
traveller to lean againſt, who ſits-faft- laced in the ſledges, 
and well ſecured from the cold. This vehicle is drawn 
by the rein-deer with incredible ſwiftneſs through the 
ſnow over mountains and valleys. The rein-deer is har- 
neſſed with a large cloth. girt,, embroidered with pewter- 
wire, and faſtened on his back. The hit is a piece of 
leather tacked to the reins of the bridle over the deer's 
head and neck, and from the breaſt a leather ſtrap paſſing 
under the belly is faſtened: to the fore - part of the fledge, | 
which ſerves inſtead of ſhafts. The rein- deer in a great 


meaſure loſe their vigour and ſwiftneſs in ſummer, when | g. N 
to pay for all the brandy uſed during the courtſhip. If 


the marriage takes place, an agreement is made about 


theſe qualities are leſs neceſſary; but even then they are 
very proper for carrying the effects of their maſters 
from one place td another. | | 
The Laplanders alſo uſe a kind of- ſkates, like thoſe of 
the Fins and Norlanders. They conſiſt of a board three 
or four Stoediſb ells in length, and fix inches broad, end- 
ing in a point which turns up before. With theſe boards 
Fi Goes to their feet, and a pole, with a round piece of 
wood at the end to prevent its ſinking too deep in the 
ſnow, they ſkate along with ſuch: ſwiftneſs as to over- 
take wolves and bear”s. n 
The Laplanders who practiſe fiſhing, and live in South 
Lapmart, make uſe of a kind of boat or little bark for 
crofling rivers, conſtructed of flight boards curiouſly join- 
ed together with filaments of the roots of trees, or hempen 
firings, and are ſo light that a Laplander carries his boat 


* 
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ſerved up together. 


on his ſhoulders, with the oars and pong thing belong- 
ing to it, beſides his bag of proviſions, | heſe boats'they | 


fancy :. they are fuſt ſecurely laced up in little 


99 
ſteer with amazing dexterity, even among the rocks and 


down the moſt rapid water-falls; and though the cata- 
ract be ever ſo dreadful, and the Laplander ever ſo great 


| a ſtranger to it, he undauntedly ventures down the pre- 


Cipice in his little boat; but when he ſteers againſt the 
ſtream, and comes to a water-fall, he puts aſhore, takes 
bis boat upon his back, and travels till he comes to 
ſmooth water. ; | | 
In the Northern Lapmarks they have larger boats, fout 
or five fathoms in length; theſe they either haul-up the 
great water-falls with ropes, or where the caſcades are 
ſmall, ſhove them up with poles; which is done by two 
men, one of whom {its at the head, and the other at the 
ſtern. As for going down the water-falls with the ſtream, 
4 conſider it as attended with no difliculty. | 
The Mountain Laplanders in ſummer live chiefly upon 
milk, and on the cheeſe made of it, of which they lay 
up a ſtore for winter. The month of September, before 
the piercing froſts ſet in, they kill as many of their rein- 
deer as they think will ſerve them till Chri/tmas ; after- 
ward they kill as many as will ſupply them for the reſt 
of the winter, and ſometimes kill one or two occaſionally. 
It is not unuſual with the Weſtern. Laplanders to buy 
Nerway cows and ſheep in ſummer, which they kill fot 
their winter proviſion. They alſo eat the fleſh of bears 
and beavers, ſea and wild fowl, &c. The poor who live 
in villages are contented with the fleſh of dogs, wolves, 
foxes, and horſes, when they can get them. The fiſhin 
Laplanders live on fiſh, which they have various ways o 
dreſſing; and thoſe who have rein-deer on their high days 


and feſtivals, dreſs. fleſh. and fiſh together. In. ſummer 


they buy their ſalt: of the Norwegians, and in the winter 
purchaſe it of the burghers. Tobacco is not very uncom- 
mon among them; but they buy it at a very high. price. 
In this country none of, the women have any hand in 
dreſſing proviſions, that office belonging to the maſter of 
the houſe. They never omit ſaying grace before and 
after meat, nor ſhaking one another by the hand before 
they riſe from table. | 8 | 


SECT. X. % 
Of the Marriages and Religion of the Swediſh Laplan- 
ders; their Sorcerers, and the Manner in which they 
pretend to foretell future Events by their Magic Drums. 
The Government, and Trade of the Country. 
HE marriages of the Laplanders depend entirely on 
[ the pleaſure of their parents, who pay no regard to 
the inclinations and affections of their children; and it 
is ſaid that a widow, though decrepid with age, and both 
deaf and blind, will never want ſuitors, if ſhe be but 
rich. They ſeem to diſapprove of marriages between 
relations, and even intimate friends: as to polygamy, it 
has never obtained amongſt them. When the parents 
have determined to chooſe a daughter-in-law, they take 
their ſon, let him be ever ſo unwilling, and accompa- 
nied by ſome of their near relations, go to the dwelling 
of the ſon's. future father-in-law, always taking ſome 


brandy with them. This liquor is the firſt and moſt 


powerful pleader in their behalf, and the acceptance of 
it is eſteemed a good preſage of ſucceſs; but if the treaty 
comes to nothing, the young woman's parents are obliged 


the money and goods which the parents of the bridegroom 
are to give to thoſe of the bride. In return, the bride's 
parents are obliged to give the new-married pair as much 
furniture and as many rein- deer as are eſteemed an equi=- 
valent for the preſents they have received, Thoſe who 
ate poor marry without any of theſe previous ceremonies 


every one at ſuch times providing according to their abi- 


lity. The marriages are ſolemnized in the churches; and 
the bride uſually feigns ſuch timidity, and ſhews. ſuch 
reluctance, that force is ſometimes'obliged to be uſed to 
get her thither. After the ceremony the company return 
to their tents, where they have a feaſt, every one bring- 
ing his portion of proviſions, which are all dreſſed and 


The children are inured to hardſhips from their in- 
cradles, 


which 
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which are ſuſpended in the ſmoke near the top of the 


head, and looked at the rings, which he could eãſily diſ- 


tent, and tocked by pulling two cords that hang down | cern thro? the tranſparent parchment. Having obſerved 
from each fide. The parents are very careful, when their | their pofition and diſtance from the figures of the celeſtial 
children begin to grow up, to teach them to earn a com- ſigns, he fixed his eyes upon M. Motraye, and declared 


fortable fubliſtence, by accuſtoming them to all kinds of 
work practiſed among them; but they have a great aver- 
fion to ſchools. | | 
Though the inhabitants of the Swediſh Lapmaris make 
an outward profeſſion of Chriſtianity, yet the greateſt 
rt of them are moſt groſsly ignorant, and ſhew no other 
gns of their having embraced that religion than by being 
baptized and called by Chriſtian names. Indeed they are 
extremely tenacious of their pagan rites and cuſtoms, 
which proceeds from the high idea they entertain of their 
anceſtors, and their willingneſs to believe that whatever they 
did muſt be reaſonable, juſt, and worthy of commendation. f 
Thoſe who are ſtill Pagens call the Supreme God by 
the name of Fubmal, and term the prince of the evi 
ſpirits Perkme/. As they attribute to this laſt ſpirit a 
power equal to that of God, they endeavour to obtain his 
favour, and render him propitious, in order that he may 
not hurt them. Beſides theſe, and ſome other deities, 
they have a number of demi-gods, They make images 
both of wood and ſtone, but they pay the greateſt reverence 
to the latter. When the Laplanders come within fight 
of the place where the idol ſtands, they uncover them- 
ſelves, make low bows, and creep on their hands and 
feet up to the idol, in order to make their offerings, 
Much has been ſaid of the ſorcery practiſed by theſe 
people; but fame has magnified their ſkill far beyond 
the truth. Few of the Laplanders pretend to have any 
ſkill in magic, and when any thing fingular ſeems to be 
brought about by their magicians, it cauſes as much ad- 
miration as among other nations. They are indeed per- 
ſuaded that their ſorcerers, by repeating myſtical words, 
or by ſome other means, can reſtore health to the ſick, 
give tidings of goods ſtolen, and have it in their power 
to injure their neighbours. 3 
Almoſt every body has heard of their magic drums; 
but they are ſo cautious in the uſe of them, that their 
own countrymen ſcarce know any thing about them; for 
if they are detected in uſing them, it coſts the pretended 


U 


he would run a great hazard of his life by water as he re- 
turned in his ſledge, and would alſo be in great danger in 
going down the cataracts in a boat: that he would have 
another narrow eſcape from fire; and that his life would be 
long and healthful after he had overcome two fits of ill- 
neſs, both which would feize him within the ſpace of 
two years. MH. Motraye afked if he could tel} whether he 
was a bachelor or a married man, into what countries 
he had travelled, and other queſtions of the like nature; 
but this pretended magician was too wiſe to gueſs at 
things that were paſt, in which he knew his ignorance 


muſt inftantly be diſcovered, 


With reſpe& to the governor of this country, the La 
landers in general acknowledge the king of Sweden for 
their rightful ſovereign ; though ſome of them alſo pay 
tribute to Denmark and Ruſſia, as at certain ſeaſons they 
pitch their tents within the dominions of thoſe crowns. 
They, however, conform to the Stediſb laws; ſome of 
them attend the celebration of divine ſervice in the Ste- 
dif churches, and apply to the Swedifp courts of judica- 
ture eſtabliſhed all over Lapland. 

The moſt conſiderable annual fairs are held at the ſame 
time with the courts of juſtice, and in ſome provinces laſt 
about a fortnight, but in others only a few days. The 

oods which are then expoſed to ſale are, chiefly to- 
acco, ſalt, meal, cloth, a kind of coarſe cloth called 
walmar, kettles, pots, filver ſpoons, buckles, - girdles, 
rings, cups, needles, laces, hatchets, knives, ſciſſars, 
lead, powder, fire-arms, tin, ſulphur, wine, malt- 
liquor, figs, &c. The Laplanders in return ſell to the 
inhabitants of the towns furs of all kinds, the fleſh 


and ſkins of rein-deer, fur gowns, boots, fhoes, fiſh, 


cheefe, &c. There are neither towns ſtanding, nor any 


fixed or meafured miles uſed in any of the Lapmarks. 


on, in deſcribing the face of nature and manners 
of the inhabitants in this frigid region, ſpreads an ani- 
mating glow of genius over the whole. 


—— The fon of Loplend; witchy they. 


magician his life. They are ſuppoſed to uſe theſe drums Ks Deſpiſe the inſeoſate barbarous trade of War:; 


as oracles; for they imagine, that by means of various 
figures painted on the head of the drum, they can know 


what paſſes in diſtant places; whether they ſhall meer] 
with ſucceſs in hunting; what offerings will be moſt ac- | | 
ceptable to their gods ; with the Cauſes and cures of cer- : 


tain diſeaſes. Py 

We are told that M. Motraye, who travelled through 
Lapland in 1 71h, hired a guide to direct him to the tent 
of one of theſe ü 
land; but was firſt obliged to give the guide all imagin- 
able aſſurance. that he would not betray him to the go- 
vernment. He found the wizard in a poor hut, and in 
as wretched circumſtances as can be imagined. This 
miſerable magician gave M. Motraye his hand, and order- 
ed him to follow him to the top of a high mountain, 
where he deſired him to ſtay while he fetched his drum 


and other. utenſils. Soon after the Laplander returned 
with his magic drum, which he had concealed among the 


ſhrubs for fear of a diſcovery. It was of an oval form, 


braſs rings. Before the operation began the wizard de- 
manded if they had any brandy; and half a pint of that 


liquor being given him, he immediately drank two-thirds} _ 
of it. He then put the chain and rings into the inſide of] 


bis drum, and turning the bottom upward, heat upon it 


with a forked piece of a tein · deer's horn for a few minutes, | 
the rings all the while jumping about and making a jin- 

ging nojee After this he laid himſelf flat on bis back,, 
et the head of the drum oi his bare breaft, and hutting] 


his eyes, pretended to be in a trance; but at length: 
fetching a deep ſigh, he gently raiſed the drum aboye | is 


— 
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magicians, in the moſt remote part of Lap-f 


A 5 2 * vor ont) "Rs ſmall degrees extends the ſwell 1 Ct 
and had but one head, which Was covered with a kind 3 "+: Fa egree s the ſwelling curve "Oy 
of tranſparent parchment, wretchedly painted with the Still round and fonnd, his ſpiral courſe he winds, 


celeſtial ſignsg and to it was faſtened a chain with ſeveral} © 


They aſk no more than fimple nature gives, b 
They love their mountains and enjoy their ſtorms. 
No falſe defires, no pride-created wants, Thy 
Diſturb the peaceful current of their time; 
And thro' the reftleſs ever-tortur'd maze | 
Of pleaſure, or ambition, bid it rage: 
Their rein-deer form their riches. Theſe their tente, 
Their robes, their beds, and all their bomely wealth 
Supply, their wholeſome fare, and chearful cup» 
Obſequious at their call, the docile tribe | EG 4d 
Yield to the fted their necks, and whirl them ſwift 
O'er hill and dale, heap'd into one expanſe +. 
Of mardled ſnow, as far as eye can | 5 
With a blue cruſt of ice unbounded glaz'd. r 
Dy dancing meteors then, that ceaſeleſs ſhake 
A waving blaze refrated o'er the heavens, . 
And vivid moons, and ftars that keener play ©. 
With double luftre from the gloſſy waſte, rg 
AI Even in the depth of Polar Night, they fins 
_  - A wondrous day: enough to light the chaſe, _ 3 
Or guide their daring ſteps to Finland- fairs. ; 
Wi d Spring returns; and from the hazy ſouth, © © 
While dim Aurora ſlowly moves before, TW 3564-7 
dhe welcome ſpo, juſt verging up at firſt, __ 


| ſeen at laſt for gay rejoicing months, af 
Ang as he nearly dips his flaming orb, EL "WM 
Wheels up again, and reaſcends the ſky, 1 1 + 
In that glad ſeaſon from the lakes and flood, 
Where pure Niami s fairy mountains riſe, 4 
They draw the copious fry. With theſe, at re, 
They chearful-loaded to their tents repair; | 
Where, all day long in uſeful cares employ dd, 
Their kind unblemiſh'd wives the fire prepare, | 
Thrice happy race! by poverty ſecur'd d % 
From legal plunder and rapacious power: 
In whom fell intereft never yet has own © © 
+ +, The feedvof vice: whoſe ſpotleſs ſwains ne'er knew: 
Iajurious deed, nor, blaſted by the breath 
Of fauhleſ loye, their blooming dauthter woe. 
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CHAP. vt. 
of NORWAY. 


5 | 8 E C L I, ; 
bf the Situation, Climate, Coaſt, Mountains, Roads, 
Bridges, and Face of the Country in Norway. Of the 
different Kinds of Marble and other Stones 3 with @ par- 
ticular Account of the Aſbeſtos, or Amianthus, @ Sort of 
incombuſiible Flax; and of the Mines of that Country, 


N: RWAY, which is called by the Danes and the 


Norwegians themſelves Norge, is bounded on the 
north and weſt by the North Sea, on the eaſt by Swediſh 
Lapland and Sweden, and on the ſouth by the ſea called 
the Categate; extending in length, according to ſome geo- 
graphers, from 57* 47” to the North Cape, in 71% 300 north 
latitude, and in breadth from 4? 35/ to very unequal diſ- 
tances within land, it being in ſome places two hundred 
and eighty, in others about a hundred and fifty, and in 
others not above thirty miles broad. But its boundary 
to the north ſeems properly not to extend beyond the go- 
vernment of Drontheim, where it becomes very narrow, 
and ends about the fixty-eighth degree of latitude ; the 
tract of land ſtill ſtretching two degrees farther north- 
ward being called Finmark. ' «YM 

In moſt parts of Nerway the air is pure and falubrious, 
but more ſo in the middle and eaſt fide than on the weſtern 
coaſt ; for in the latter the air is damp, and the weather 
extremely variable, on which account ſcorbutic diſorders 
are vefy common among the Norwegrans. 3 
In the ſummer nights the horizon, when unclouded, 
is ſo clear and luminous, that at midnight one may read, 
write, and do all kinds of work as in the day; and in the 


extremity of this country, toward the iſlands of Finmark, 


the ſun-is in the midſtof ſummer continually in view, and 


tracing its orbit and then gradually enlarging it, till at | 


is obſerved day and night to encircle the north pole, con- 
length it leaves the horizon, On the other hand, in the 
depth of winter the ſun is for ſome weeks inviſible, all the 
-light perceived at noon being a faint glimmering that 
continues about an hour and a half, which, as the ſun does 
not then appear aboye the horizon, chiefly proceeds from 
the reflection of the rays on the higheſt mountains, whoſe 
ſummits are ſeen more clearly than any other objects; but 
the bountiful Creator has granted the inhabitants all poſ- 


fible zffiftance; for beſides the moon-ſhine, which by re- 


flection from the mountains is rendered exceeding bright 
in the valleys, the people receive conſiderable relief from 
the aurora . or northern lights, which frequently 
afford them as much light as is neceſſary for per form- 
ing their ordinary labours. --" 

Ta the eaſtern parts of this country the cold of winter 
generally ſets in about the middle of Oober, and con- 
tinues to the middle of April. The waters are congealed 
to a thick ice, and the mountains and yalleys coyered 
with ſnow : yet even this is of ſuch importance'to- the 
welfare of the country, that in a mild winter the peaſants, 
who live among the mountains, are conſiderable ſuffer- 
ers; for without this ſevere froſt and ſnowy they can nei- 
ther convey the. imber they have felled to the rivers, nor 


carry their corn, butter, furs, and other commodities, in 
their fledges to the market-towns 3 and after the ſale of | 


them carry back the neceſſaries with which they are there 
ſupplied: for the largeſtrivers, with their roaring cataracts, 
are arreſted in their, courſe by the froſt, and the very 
ſpittle is no ſooner out of the mouth than it is congealed, 
and rolls along the ground like hail. But the wiſe'Crea- 
tor has given the inhabitants of this cold climate a greater 
variety of preſeryatives . the weather, than moſt 
countries afford. "'Extenfh 


ve foreſts ſupply them with 


plenty of timber for Du dipg and for fuel; the wool of 
7 


the ſheep, and the furs and Eins of wild beaſts, fur niſh 
them with warm lining for their cloaths, and covering 


for their beds ; innumerable flights of wild fowl ſupply 


them with down and feathers; the mountains themſelves 
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ſerve them for fences againſt the north and eaſt winds; 


| 


and their caverns afford them ſhelter. 
in the eaſt of Norway, 
fide are kept open b the 


While the winter thus ra 
the lakes and bays on the wel 


line with theſe frozen eaſtern parts; and the froſts are fel 
dom known to laſt aboye a fortnight or three weeks, Even 
in the centre of Germany, which is two hundred leagues 
nearer the Line, the winters are generally more feyere, 
and the froſts ſharper than in the dioceſe of Bergen; for 
the inhabitants here ate often ſurpriſed at reading in the 
public prints of froſt and ſnow in Poland and Germany, 
when they feel no ſuch weather; and the learned Dr. 
Pontoppidan obſerves, that the harbours of Amſter dani, 
Hamburgh, Copenhagen, and Lubec, are much oftener fro- 
zen than thoſe of Norway, where this ſeldom happens 
above two or three times in a whole century. Thus the 
winter at Bergen is ſo moderate, that the ſeas are almoſt 
always open. to the fiſhermen and mariners; and there the 
North Sea continues navigable during the whole winter 
as far as the eightieth and ejghty-ſecond degree. Thus 


of the ice and ſnow, the convenience of bringing their 
commodities in ſledges to the market-towns, thoſe of the 
weſtern fide on the ſea-coaft are at the fame time em- 
ployed in their profitable fiſheries, However, Bergen, and 
all the weſtern coaſt, is ſo ſubject to frequent rains, that 
the men, whenever they go abroad, wear rain-hats made 
like umbrellas, and the women in all weathers ſecure 


their heads, | 
In ſummer the weather is not only warm but extremely 
hot. Theſe violent heats, which ate, however, of ſhort 


duration, may be partly derived from the valleys incloſed 


within high mountains, where the reverberation of the 
rays of the ſun on all fides heat the air; and as there is 
almoſt no night, neither the atmoſphere nor the moun - 
tains have time to cool. ore 


ſeveral vegetables, corn, and particularly barley, in ſome 
places, grow up and ripen within ſix weeks or two months. 
With reſpect to the coaſt, that on the weſt of Norway 
is ſurrounded by a great number of iflands and rocks, 
ſome of the former being three, fix, or nine N. 
miles in length, and p fertile; but moſt of them are 
ſmall, and inhabited by only a few fiſhermen and pilots, 
The rocks, which riſe ſeveral fathoms above the ſurface 
of the water, are a kind of rampart that defends the toaſt, 
and amount to ſome hundred thoufands. They form 
abundance of good harbours ; and in many places iron 
rings are faſtened to them for mooring ſhips, where there 


and ſmooth, they are of great ſervice to coaſters, the 
violence of the waves being broken againſt cheſe batriers, 
while the open places arè 


Techy are VO IS, Ta ever) 
year prove fatal to many ſmalf veſſels. Fhe fliore of 
and perpendicular, fo that 


Norway is generally ſtrep ar | | 
cloſe to the rocks, the depth of the ſea is from a hundred 
to two, three, or four hundred fathoms, ©... = 
Several gulfs and creeks tum, forty, fifty, and ſixty 


— 


e into the land, and in ſome of them, which are but 


from fifty to a hundred fathoms in breadth; runs a nar- 


row channel four hundred fathoms deep; but on the ſides 


the depth does not exced a hundred fatoms. 
As the country is extremely mouritainous, the arable 


land is but little in compatiſon'of the waters and deſerts, 
which obliges the inhabitants to procure half their ſub- 
ſiſtence ftom the ſea.” Hence the villages are ſmall, and 
the houſes fcattered among the vallies* in ſome places, 
| however, thoſe of the peaſants ſtand ſo high on the edge 


warm exhalations of the ocean, though lying in a direct 


themſelves by wearing a black woollen or ſilk veil over 


Indeed there cannot be a more 
deciſive proof of the fummer's heat in Norway, than that 


while the inhabitants of the eaſtern parts have, by means 


* 


is not ſea · room or good anchorage. As the water is cam 


of ſeep precipices, that ladders are fed tg climb up (o 


. 


them; ſo that when a clergyman is fent for, who is un- 


Ce = uſed 


1 


88 
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js the Glommien, ot Glamer ; but none of them are navi- 
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uſed to the road, he riſks his life in aſcending them, 
eſpecially in winter, when the ways are flippery. In | 
ſuch places the bodies of the dead are let down with ropes, 
or brought down on men's backs, before they are laid in 
a- coffin ; and at ſome diſtance from Bergen, they are 
obliged in winter to draw the mail over the ſteepeſt 


One of the principal inconveniencies experienced by 

travellers ariſes from the roads; for they cannot, with- 
out terror, paſs even the king's road, which in ſeveral 
places extends up the ſides of ſteep and craggy moun- 
tains, on ways that are either ſhored up, or ſuſpended by 
iron bolts fixed in the mountains; and though not above 
the breadth of a foot - path, have no rails on the ſide. If 
two travellers were to meet at night, on ſome of the nar- 
rowelt parts of theſe roads, they would be reduced to the 
moſt diſtreſſing dilemma, for they could neither paſs each 
other, turn their horſes, nor alight. ** Tbe only re- 
©« ſource I can imagine in this difficulty,” ſays the biſhop 
of Bergen, © is, that one of them muſt endeavour to cling 
to ſome cliff of this ſteep mountain, or, if help be at 
hand, be drawn up by a rope, and then throw his horſe 
headlong down a tremendous precipice, in order to make 
room for the other traveller to paſs. 
Ide caverns of the mountains alſo afford ſhelter to the 
wild beaſts, which render it difficult to extirpate them; 
and it is not eaſy to deſcribe the havoc made by the lynxes, 
foxes, bears, and eſpecially wolves, among the cattle, 
goats, bares, and other uſeful animals. | OY 

Another diſadvantage is, that the cows, ſheep, and 
goats belonging to the peaſants, often fall down the pre- 
cipices, and are deſtroyed. | Sometimes they make a falſe 
ſep into the projection called a mountain-hammer, where 
they can neither aſcend nor deſcend : on this occaſion a 
peaſant cheerfully ventures his life for a ſheep or a goat ; 
deſcending from the top of a mountain by a rope of ſome; 
hundred fathoms in length, with bis legs over a croſs 
ftick, till he ſets his foot on the place where he finds 
his goat, when he faſtens it to the rope, and it is drawn 
up along with himſelf. But the moſt amazing circum- 
ſtance is, that he runs this riſk with the help of only a 
fingle perſon, who-holds the end of the rope, or faſtens' 
it to a rock, i there be one at hand proper for that pur- 
ſe. There are inſtances of the aſſiſtant himſelf having 
been dragged down, facrificing his life from his fidelity 
10 his friend, on which both have periſhed. When a 
man or beaſt has thus the misfortune to fall ſome hun- 
dred fathoms down the precipices, it is obſeryed, that the 
air preſſes with ſuch force againſt the bodies thus falling, 
that they are not only deprived of life for ſome time be- 
| fore they reach the ground, but their bellies burſt, and 
their entrails come out, hich is conſtantly the caſe. when 
they fall into deep water, - LE 5 
J 7 rom the multitude. of ſprings that iſſue from the 
mountains, and the vaſt of ſnow accumulated on 
their ſummits, which geatly diſſolve in ſummer, are 
formed many lakes, in ſome of which are floating iſlands, | 
and a conſiderable numbet of rivers, the largeſt of which 


nh | 


8 


gable far up the country, the paſſage being every-where 
| aan? by. rocks, ae * by dreadful ca- 
taracts, in Which the fream precipitates itſelf from the 
height of fortys fifty, and even a hundred fathoms. The 
bridges over theſe rivers, are not walled, but formed of 
timber caſes filled with Rones,. which- ſerve for the piers 
on which the timbers are laid. The largeſt bridge of 
this kind has forty-three ſtone caſes, and is à hufidred 
paces in length. In choſe places where the narrowneſs 
and rapidity. of the. current. will not admit of figking 
ſuch caſes, thick maſts are laid on each ſide If the, 
ſhores, with the largeſt end faſtened to the rocks: one 
maſt being thus laid in the Water, another is placed upon 
it, reaching a fathom beyond it, and then a third or 
fourth in like manner to the middle of the ſtream, where 
5 joined by other connected maſts from the oppoſite: 
ſide: Thus in paſſin 
miqdadͤle, it ſeems: to h 
2 = to 1 appears ney dangerous, ſo that 
; with terror pailengers alight from their horſes, and 
hs toe er, e their horſes, 


| 
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| The mountains of Norway ate, however; attended 


Norway, 


with ſome advantages: a great chain of them ſerves as a 


barrier between that country and Sweden; and beſides, 
they exhibit the moſt delightful proſpects; for here na- 
ture has added greater beauties to the ſituation of cottages 
and farm-houſes, than in other countries can be the 
boaſt of royal palaces, though aſſiſted by all the varieties 
of groves, tertaces, canals, and caſcades. ** A predeceſſor 
of mine,” ſays the biſhop of Bergen, is reported to have 
given the name of the Northern Italy to the diſtrict of 
Want, which lies ſome leagues to the eaſtward of Bergen; 
and certainly there cannot be a more enchanting proſpect, 
All the buildings in it are the church, the parſonage, 
and a few farm-houſes ſcattered on different emitiences, 
The beauty of the place is much heightened by two uni- 
form mountains gradually riſing to a vaſt height, betwixt 
which runs a valley near half a league in breadth, and a 
river which ſometimes, precipitates itſelf down the rocks 


in foaming , cataracts, and at others ſpreads itſelf into 


(mall lakes. On both ſides it is bordered with the fineſt 


meadows intermingled with little thickets, and by the 


eaſy declivities of the verdant mountains covered with 
fruitful fields and farm-houſes, ſtanding above each other 
in a fucceſſion of natural terraces. Between theſe a ſtate. 
ly foreſt preſents itſelf to the view, and beyond that the 
ſummits of mountains covered with perpetual ſnow, and 
ten or twelve ſtreams, iſſuing from the ſnowy mountains, 
form an agreeable contraſt in their meanders along the 
locating" Mes of the hills, till they loſe themſelves in 
the ve / ¾ —Lͤ—- 8 

Within the bowels of ſome of the mountains are ſeve- 
ral of the moſt beautiful kinds of marble; ſome white, 
others veined with blue, and others variegated with 
many colours: there is likewiſe black marble ſpotted with 
white, green marble with greyiſh veins, and blue marble 


with white veins. Theſe mountains alſo contain ſuch quan- 


tities of the magnet or loadſtone, that ſome tons of that 
foſſil have been exported: they likewiſe yield the ab, of 
which incombuſtibielinen and paper have been made. 


% carefully a 


| 0 | gate, faſper, and 
over the bridge, eſpecialiy E — Ge 


wing, which to thoſe who. are not [ofyworking the mines, and procuring: the pure ore, 


It will not be unentertaining to the reader to ſee here a 
articular,account_of the Hen, or. amranthus, as de- 

ibeg by Dr. Pontoppidan, biſhop of Bergen: Hay- 
ing heard of ſome wood petrified by a certain ſpring, 


< ] wrote,” ſays he, * for ſome ſamples, and a Targe parcel 


ee of it was ſent me. At firſt I thought it reſembled 
* hazle, that had Jain a long time in the water; but 


upon a narrow inſpeQtion, and drawing out ſome of 
the filaments, I found it to be amianthus, much finer 


&* than the Greenland ſtone-flax, which the reverend 
«© Mr. Egede ſays is uſed there as wick ig the lamps, 
without being in the leaſt waſted, while ſupplied with 
dil or fat. This amianthus, from the foftnefs and 


s rather than ſtone- flax: I alſo.made a wick for a lamp 
&* of it, and it was not conſumed; but its light being 
* much dimmer than that produced by cotton, I laid it 
<< aſidef I have alſo in my poſſeſſion a piece of paper of 
se this albefios, which when thrown into a fierce fire is 
4e not i e eat waſted ; but what was written on it 
Abe manner of preparing this ſtone-ſilk or ſtone- 
s flax is thus: After being ſoftened in water it is 
te besten With a moderate force, till the fibres, or long 
<« threads, ſeparate from each other ; afterward they are 
oF repeatedly waſhed till clear of all terrene 
ç particles; then the flax is dried in a ſieve: all that re- 
© mains now is to ſpin theſe fine filaments, wherein 
great gate is required; beſides Which the fingers muſt 
be ſoftened with oil, that the thread may be the more 
an. 
_ Though this country thus abounds in ſtones, no flints 
have yet been found here, ſo that thoſe ſor fire · arms are 
imported. from Denmark or Germany but though there 
are no flints, there Ko methi/ts, garnets, thalcedonics, 
„ 
Norway. formerly produced gold; but the expence 


being greater than the profit, they have been neglected. 
There are, however, filver mines, which are extremely 
valuable, and give employment to ſeveral thauſand per- 

h 5 | f 7 0 "us : ſons. 
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ce fineneſs of its fibres, deſerves to be called ſtone-filk, 
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ſons. The principal of theſe is at Kong/berg, deſeribed |'goat bitten by a ſnake is kame, the ownet warnis its I 


in Sect. VI. Other ſilver mines are worked at Farl/berg,, 


milk, and with it waſhes the wounn cg. 


but not to the ſame advantage, the ore being mixed with] Tue biſtiop of Bergen obſerves, on mentionin theſe 


lead and copper. In many parts of this country copper- 
mines have been diſcovered, the richeſt of which is at 
Roraas, about a hundred Engliſb miles from Drontbeim, 
which annually yields eleven hundred ſhip pounds of pure 
copper, each ſhip pound being equal to twenty Englih | 
ſtone in weight. Iron is ſtill in greater plenty, many hun- 
dred thouſand quintals being annually exported, chief- 
ly in bars, and the reſt caſt into cannon, kettles, ſtoves, 
and the like. Here are likewiſe ſome lead-mines, but none 
either of tin or quiekfilyer, nee: 


1 


| 


animals, that near Reftadt is a flat and naked (field, on 
which no vegetable will grow. The ſoil is almoſt white, 
with grey ſtripes, and has ſomewhat ſo peculiarly poiſonous 
in its nature, that a goat or kid no ſooner ſets its foot upon 
it, than it drops down, ſtretches out its legs; its tongue 
hangs out of its mouth, and, if it has not inſtant help, 
* expiresʒ but all other animals may ſafely paſs over this 
re 0 en 
Norway has few ſwine, and not many of the common 


deer; but the bares, which in the cold ſeaſon 1 


from brown or grey to a ſnow. white, are very cheap 


SECT. it, Wot He". 85 winter. In ſome parts of the country there are ulis, but 


Of the Com, Fruit, ond Trees; Beaſts, Inſects, Bird, 
ad Fiſhes of Norwayi © © 


HOUGH this country is ſituated fo far to the 

; north, it produces %, barley, white, grey, and 
reen peas, vetches, which are uſed as provender for 

orſes ; hops, flax, and hemp; many kinds of roots and 

greens for the kitchen, with a conſiderable number 'of 
hardy flowers. There are ſeveral kinds of cherries, of 


which the peaſants ſell great quantities dried; there are 


n 


they are not numeròus. The rein- deer, however, run 
wild in herds, and are ſhot for food by the inhabitants. 


Of theſe animals we have given a deſcription in treating 
of Swediſh Lapland ; but the author juſt mentioned takes 


notice of one or two particulars that ought not to be 


omitted: he ſays; that when the rein- deer ſheds his horns, 
and others riſe in their ſtead, they appear at firſt covered 


with a ſkin, and till they are of a finger's length, are ſo 
ſoft, that they may be cut with a knife like a ſauſage, 


and are delicate ant even when raw. The huntſ⸗- 
ar 


men, therefore, when far out in the country, and pinch- 


alſo many ſorts of wholſome and well-taſted berries, as ed for want of food, eat them; and find that they ſatisfy 
frrawberrits,' raſpberries, red and white currants; red and both their hunger and thirſt. But when the horn ib 
white gooſeberrres,. ſun-berries, barberries, bilberries, cran- grown, there breeds within the ſkin a worm, which eats 
berries, "blackberries, and many others; ſeveral kinds | away the root. The ſame gentleman alſo takes notice, 


of plums attain to à tolerable ripeneſs; but this is ſel- 


that the rein: deer can dra over his eyes a kind of ſkin; 


dom the caſe with peaches, apricots, and grapes. How- through which he can ſee, when otherwiſe, in the hard 
ever, ſeyeral ſorts of apples and pears ate found all over | ſnows, he would be obliged to ſhut his eyes entirely: 
the country; but the greateſt part of theſe; 8 a ſingular inſtance of the wiſdom and benevolence of the 


fruit, which ripen early; for winter fruits ſeldom come 


the winter ſets in later than uſual. But though Vor- 


| Creator, in providing for the wants of each creature ac- 
to perfection, except the ſummer proves hotter, ige to its deſtined manner of life! N 


Beſides the bears and wolves already mentioned, there 


way is inferior, with reſpect to its fruits, to mapy other | are here the nx; vaſt numbers of white, red, and black 
countries in Europe, yet this deficiene is compenſated | foxes; and the glutton, which receives its name from 
by its inexhauſtibſe foreſts, from which moſt of the pro- its voracious appetite, © Thoſe of this country, in their 
vinces are enabled to receive immenſe ſums: from foreign ſhape and ſize, have fone reſemblance to a long-bodied 


ers for "beams, maſts, planks, and boards 3 beſides: the 5 


reat conſumption for houſes built at home, entirely of ö 


og, with thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth. Their colour 
black, variegated with brown and yellowiſh freaks 1 


s of wood, ſhips, bridges, and a prodigious*num- | they have the boldneſs to attack every beaſt they can poſ- 
der of ſounderies, which require an immenſe quantity of | ſibly conquer; and if they ſind a carcaſe fix times as big as 


charcoal in the fuſion of metals; to which we muſt add, 


themſelves, they will not leave it, while there is any to de- 


that in many places the woods are felled only to clear the | vour : when fully gorged, ſays our author, the glutton 
ound, and ate hurnt for the fake of the aſhes, which preſſes and ſqueezes himſelf between two trees that ſtand 


rve ſor mae / 


near together, and thus empties himſelf of what he has 


In treating of animals in Norway, we ſhall begin not time to digeſt. As his ſkin ſhines like damaſk; and 
with the horſes, which are of greater uſe in riding than | is covered with ſoft hair, it is much valued, and it is 
in drawings they have an eaſy pace, are full of ſpirit, and therefore well worth the huntſman's-while to kill the 
very . When they mount or deſcend a ſteep animal without wounding the ſkin; which is done by 
rock, on ſtones, like ſteps, they firſt tread gently with ſhooting him with a bow and blunt arrows? 12 5 
The marten'is likewiſe hunted for the fake of 


ſhew great axgh in fighting with the wolves and bears, 
which is very u 
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animal places them behind him, and then attacks hie an- 
tagoniſt by ſtriking at him with his fore legs, with ſuch 
Gurage, that he commonly remains.conqueror. Both the 


little animal called the emu or Temming, which is be- 


orway horſes and cows are generally o a yellowiſh co» | tween the ſize of a rat and a mouſe; the tail is ſhort, 


lour, but the latter are ſmall, and yield no great quantity 
of milk; however, their fleſh has a fine grain, is 
and well-tafted. The ſheep are alſo ſmall, and re 
thoſe of „%%% T 

In many plares goats run wild in the fields, both in 
winter and ſummer, till they are ten or twelve years old, 
and when the peaſant to whom they belong is reſolved to 
take them, he muſt either do it by ſome ſnare, or ſhoot 
them: they are ſo bold, that on the approach of a wolf, 
they ſtay to receive him, and if they have dogs with them, | 
will reſiſt a whole herd. They ie frequently attack 
the ſnakes, and when they are bit hy them not only kill, 
but eat them, after which they are never Known to die of 
the bite, though they are ill for | ſeveral days. If * 


* 


| 


ow 


and turned up at the end, and the legs are alſo ſo ſhort, 


juicy; that hey ſcarte keep the belly from the ground. They 
Emble have very ſoft hair; and ate of different colours; par- 
A tieulath black, with yellow and brown in ſtreaks, and 


ſome in ſpots. About once or twice in every twenty 
years, ſays our reverend author, they aſſemble from 
their ſeeret abodes in prodigious numbers,; like the meſ- 
ſengers of heaven to puniſh the neighbouring 33 
They proceed from Koler's rock, Which divides the Nord- 
land mana from Sturden, and is held to be their peculiar 
and native place, marching in vaſt multitudes through - 
Nordland and Finmark to the Weftern Ocean; and other 

bodies of them through Swediſb Lapmark to the Sinus 
Bathnicus, devouring all the graſs and vegetables in their 


* IT 
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meet with a boat in any river, they run in at one end, or 


otters, and frequently ſeizes fiſh on the ſurface. of the 


the gueite, whoſe high and prominent back makes him 


works with his wings ſpread as long as poſſible, though 
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way. They do this in a direct line, and going ſtraigbt 
fotward, proceed into the rivers or the ſea; thus, if they 


ſides and out again at the other, in order to keep their 
courſe; They carry their young with them on their 
backs; or in their mouthe ; and if they meet with pea- 
ſants who come to oppoſe them, they will ſtand un- 
daunted, and bark at them like dogs. This evil is, 
however, of ſhort duration; for, on entering the ſea, they 
ſwim as long as their ſtrength laſts, and then are drown- 
ed. If any are ſtopped in their courſe, and unable to 
reach the fea, ate killed by the froſts of winter, or 
if ſome eſcape the cold, moſt of them die as ſoon as they 
cat the new graſs. 4 « 141 
Wich reſpect to the reptiles, taads and ſnakes are only 
in the ſouthern parts of this country, and theſe ſnakes 
are leſs poiſonous than in warmer climates. There are 
lizards here of various colours, as brown, green, and 
ſtriped: thoſe that are green are found in the fields, and 
the others in the cracks and holes of rocks. 
. 'Thete are here moſt of the ſowls to be found in the 
other parts of Europe, alſo ſome that appear peculiar to 
this country. Of the latter, there are only two ſpe- 
cies, the rock - eagle and the fiſh-eagle z the former is 
fomewhat leſs than the other, and ted with gtey; 
it haunts the higheſt places in the country, and frequent - 
ty kills hares, ſheep, lambs, and the like animals, as 
well as birds. The farmers here ſay, that he wilt ſome- 
times attack a deer, in which caſe he makes uſe of the 
following ſtratagem: he ſoaks his wings in water, and 
then covering them with ſand, and flying about the deer's 
face, blinds him for a time, when the pain makes him 
run about as if mad, and he frequently falls down a rock 
and breaks his neck, upon which the eagle ſeizes. on 
him for his prey. There are alſo many accounts of their 
carrying away young children Atv +4 
The G- eagle is of a larger ſie, and of a light brown. 
Though it does not diſlike a dead carcaſe on ſhore, it 
lives principally on fiſh, which it often takes from the 


water. When this bird flies out to ſea in order to ſtrike 
a fiſh with his talons, he ſometimes lays hold of ſuch a8 
are too ſtrong for him, particularly the fiſh here called 


appear much leſs than he really is: when the eagle ſtrikes 
his talons into bim, he cannot eaſily diſengage them, on 
account of their crookedneſs and length, in which cafe 
the fiſh drags. him down- with him; while the bird 
making a miſerable: cry, ſtrives to keep himſelf up, an 


in vain; for at laſt he muſt yield, and fall a prey to thoſe 
he intended to devour. Our author mentions another in- 
ſtance, in order to ſhew that this king of birds, as be is 
called, extends his attempts beyond his power. Near 
Bergen, an eagle ſtanding on the bank of a river, ſaw 
a large ſalmon as it were juſt under him; on which he 
inftantly ſtuck one of his talons into the root of an 
elm near it, and partly hanging over the river, ſtruck the 
other into the ſalmon, which being large and ſtrong, 
ſwam away, and ſplit the eagle to the neck, | 
Among the birds in a manner peculiar to this country 
is the francolin, an excellent land- bird, which ſerves the 
Nerwegians inſtead of a-pheaſants its fleſh being white, 
firm, and of a delicious taſte. me} 2. 25 8 7147 e 
The great n is 5 a — large ſea- bird, 
bigger than a gooſe. It has a long neck, the upper part 
of which is black, as well as the beak and 2 
from the bteaſt downward. it is white. There are alſo 
ſome white feathers at the extremity of the wings and 
tail. The wings are fo ſhort, that they-can hardly 4aiſc 
themſelves with them; and the legs fland ſo far back 
ward, that they are leſs fit to walk with than to: paddle 
along the water, on which account they are ſeldom feen 
to come aſhore, They are ſaid to lay but two eggs, 
and under their wings to haye two pretty deep boſes 
big enough to put one's fiſt in. In each of theſe they 
hide an egg, and hateh the young ones there as perfectly, 
ung with Jeſs trouble than others do on hre. 
The Norwegian parrot is a middle ſized ſea- bird ſome: 
what larger than a pigeon. Its ſeathers are black and 
white, and its besk, which is hooked like that of a par- 
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rot; is ſtriped with yellow, red, and black, and fo ſharp, 
that when he. bites any of the bird-catchersz/he takes 
away a piece of fleſh; his claws are alſo very ſharp, with 
which, and his beak, he defends. himſelf againſt the 
raven, whom he holds by the throat, and will carry out 
to ſea, aud drown. bim before be loſes hold. This bird 
builds his neſt in a ſlanting hole in the gtound, two 
or 2 ells deep, and alſo between the clefts of the 

-'F be |black-cap is almoſt as ſmall as the wren; the 
body is black and yellow, white under the belly, and the 
top of the head black. Theſe bitds keep near the houſes, 
and are ſuch lovers of meat, that the farmers can hardly 
keep them from it, and therefore catch them in a trap 
like mice. In ſhort, there are ſuch incredible numbers 
of ſea and land fowl neat the rocks on the ſea-ſhore, 
that they ſometimes obſeuxe the ſight of the heavens for 
many miles out at ſea, ſo that one would imagine that 
all the fowls in the univerſe were aſſembled in one 
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ock. 
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Nerway is alſo as plentifully ſupplied with fiſh as any 
country inthe world. There are here whales of ſeveral 
kinds, porpoiſes, ſword-fiſh, and ſharks ; ſturgeon, ſalmon, 
turbot, and many others well known in other countries. 
Among thoſe which are more uncommon is the fin- 
fiſh,: which is forty feet or more ia length; their liver 
alone yields ſeveral: caſks of train- oil. On their backs 
they have a high round and ſharp bone, with, which they 
tear open the bellies of other ſh. They ate covered 
with a kind of hair, ſomething like a horſe's mane, and 
as they are often ſeen about the boats of fiſhermen, thoſe 
people are as much afraid of them as of the moſt dan- 
gerous ſea-monſter. _ UBS, 

The int ib, called by ſome the /ea-4rat, is one of 
the moſt extraordinary creatures produced in the ocean, 
and is from nine inches to upward of two. feet in 
length, The bead bas two large eyes, and the mouth 
has fome reſemblance to a bird's: beak ; above which 
there ſtand two long arms or horns, each of which is 


balls ſomewhat larger than a pin's head. At the back of 
the head are two of theſe horns twice. as long as the reſt, 
and broader toward-the'end. The body is almoſt round; 
it reſembles à ſmall bag, and is blunt at both ends. On 
each ſide of it are two ſkinny membranes, with which the 
animal can cover itſelf-over ; and it aſſumes various forms 
by the motion of its ſkin. and arms; but what muſt ap- 
pear very extraordinary, the fore part of the body is fill- 
ed with a fluid, which makes the fiſh appear of a blue 
colour, though this fluid is of a fine black, and may 
ſerve for ink to write with. When theſe creatures are in 


water all round them, they become inviſible to their pur- 
ſuers, and by this means make their eſcape. Thus this 
otherwiſe helpleſs animal is provided by the wife. Creator 
for its- defence. If nx of this black fluid happens to 
trop upon e band; Jt buros like à cauſtie. 
There are here alſo. a Vaſt variety of ſhell- fiſh, as lob- 
ſters, crabs, craw-fiſh; prawns, ſhrimps, oyſters, muſcles, 
cockles, ſea-inails, Rar-fiſh, bermit-fiſh,and many others; 
one of the moſt curious of which is the /ea-archin; known 


the ſiae and figure of the thin and tender ſhell that ſur- 
rounds” this extraordinary fiſh, which is very common 
on the coaſt of Merioqy, where they are. ſeen every day. 
They are of various ſizes, ſrom that of a walnut to the 
head of a newborn infant ; ſome are of the form of a 
cone, and others are quite round, except the under part, 
which is pretty flat, and of theſe-are the greateſt num- 
ber. The ſhell is covered with a multitude of ſmall 
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once a! year, and have new ones, When: they are jult 
taken out of the ſea, they have a beautiful greenjſh luſtte; 
but their greateſt beauty appears when they are dried, 
boiled, and the prickles ubbed off, This beauty, conſilts 


form, running from the top to the bottom; ſome are 
white, others of 23 colour, others of a light red, 


1 


over with as many little White knobs as there were origi- 


* is IHE is broken, which is 
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octangular, and covered with a number of ſmall round 


danger, they diſcharge this liquid, which blackening the 


alſo by the name of the ſea-· apple, a name chat repreſents 


ſharp prickles like ſmall pins, which they probably ſhed | 


in certain regular interchangeable ſtripes of a cylindrical 
and otbess of deep red; and theſe ſtri pes ate ſtrewed 


eaſily. 
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eaſily done, there is found in it a quantity of flime and 


water, with a ſmall fiſn, of a black or dark red colour 3 
and from this little body there runs into all the turnings 
and windings of the ſhell a 7 number of fine threads; 
that ſeem only compoſed of a thicker ſlime,” and have a 
communication with the external prickles; and between 
theſe is diſpoſed in ſtripes a yellow ſpawn, The fiſh 
lies ſtretched from the bottom to the top of the ſhell; 
where there is an almoſt imperceptible 'opening, through. 
which the excrements' paſs. The mouth, which is ex- 
tremely curious, is formed of five bones, part convex, 
and part Concave, all running to a ſmall point, where 
they join together like the bill of a bird, and have ſome 

reſemblance to à flower. The ſea- urchin is found in a 
ſandy bottom, where he rolls himſelf about on his prickles 
at pleaſure. A | n 
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Of the Perſons, 
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\ H E. Nerwegians are generally tall of ſtature, well 
made, and lively; yet thoſe on the coaſt are ſaid to 
he neither ſo tall nor ſo robuſt as thoſe who inhabit the 
mountains but are remarkable for beĩag fatter, and hav- 
ing rounder faces. The hair and eyes of the 'Norwe- 
gians are of a lighter colour than thoſe of moſt other na- 
tions; and a dark complex ion is as rare here, as a fair 
complexion: in /taly. ' Indeed their eyes are generally 
blue, or of a light grey; and they are in every reſpect a 
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ſilver chain three or four times round the neck; with 4 
gilt medal hanging at the end of it. Their handkerchiefs 
and caps are almoſt covered with ſmall ſilver, braſs; and 
tin plates; buttons, and large rings; ſuch as they wear 
on their fingers, to Which they hang again à parcel of 
ſmall ones, which make a jingling noiſe when they move, 
A maiden bride has her hair plaited, and Hung as full as 
poſſible with ſuch kind of trinkets, as alſo her cloaths: 
for this purpoſe they get all the drnaments they caii. 
Their houſes are generally built of fir and pine trees, 
the whole trunks of which are only chopped even ts 
make them lie cloſe; and then laid one upon another, 
and faſtened with mortices at the corners. Theſe trunks 
are left round as they grow, both on the infide and out- 
ſide of the houſe, and are frequently boarded over and 
painted, eſpecially in the trading towns, which gives them 


a genteel appearance. * 

The people in the country villages build theit houſes 
at à diſtance from each other, with their fields and 
grounds about them. 'The*ſtorehouſe for the proviſions 
is generally at a diſtance from the dwelling-houſe, for 
fear of fire, and placed high upon poles to keep the pro- 
viſions dry, and pteſerve them from mice and all kinds 
of vermin. The kitchen alſo ſtands ſeparate, as do the 
cow-houſes, - barns, ſtables, and the like. A farm has 
generally a mill belonging to it, ſituated by ſome rivulet; 
beſides a ſmith's forge. Up the country; where timber 
for building is of little value, there are many farm-houſes 
as large as the feats of noblemen: theſe are frequently 
two ſtories high, and baye-a railed balcony in the front; 
and the additional buildings reſemble a village. The 
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different people from the Lapland, who live farther to 
the noith, and are of à ſmaller. ſtature, have a flatter 
viſage, à dark brown complexion, and black hair. 
The Norwegtens in general are briſte, nhctiuve, and ſo 
ingenidus; that the peaſantzemploy neither hatters, ſhoes] 
makers, weavers, taylors, tan carpenters; joiners, nor 
fmiths ; al theſe trades heiß exerted” in evety farm 
houſe; and they think à bo eam neither be: 
maſter of all th6ſe:artsþ-3%15 03-4540 28h; -! | enghaRce © 
The Nortuegiant Who live im tens have nothing! 
remarkable in their dreſsʒ 
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but te peaſants do not trouy! 
ble themſelves about faſhions. Thoſe termed Strile far- 
mers have their breeches and ſtockings of one piece. 
They hate a wide looſe jacket made of a coarſe woollen 
cloth; tub are alſo-their Waiſteosts; and thoſe who are 
ſond of ippearing fine, have the ſeams covered with cloth 
of a different goloutr. The peaſants of one pariſh are fe. 
markable ſor wearing white cloaths edged witk black: 
the dreſs of another pariſhꝭ ĩs black edged with red; and 
that of another is all black; others wear black and yel- 
low: and thus the inhabitants of almoſt every pariſh 
„ Or 
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conſtruction; without ht 


| 


a uſeful |wh 


common farm-houſes have however, only the ground- 


dor, and no other window but a ſquare hole in the 


wall, alt, which in ſummer is left open; but in winter, or in 
wet weather, is filled up with a wooden frame, covered 
with the inward membrane of ſome animal that is very 


ſmoke, by anſwering the-parpoſe of a chimneg, 
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they ſlide-as faſt upon the'ſniaw/as-upon th 
horſe can keep pace with hem. ky 

- The pealants'never wearameckecloth; or any. thing 
that kind except n they are dreſſed ; for their neck 
and breaft are alway#open,” and they let the ſnow bear? 
into their boſoms; on the contrary, they cover their 
veins, binding a woollen Giletnound their wriſts. About 
their body they went 2 r belt, adorned: with: 
convex. braſs plates to nge a braſsichain that 
holds their large knife, giert and other tackle: ;: 

The women at chureh, And in genteelzaſſembliesz hre 
dreſſed in jackets laced; cloſe and haue leather girdles, 
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fond of angelicn, Wbich roms very plentifully in the 
in a morning dried, and 
| N 5 1 . * bt 


with filver-ornaments'about them. They alſo rar a; 


The 
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The mountains furniſh the people with game, and the 
Jakes and rivers with plenty of freſh- water fiſh. They 
kill cows, ſheep, and goats, for their winter ſtack, part 
of which they pickle and ſmoke, and ſome of it they cut 
in thin ſlices, ſprinkle it with ſalt, then dry it in the 
wind, and eat it like hung-beef, They are fond of 
brandy, .and of chewing and ſmoking tobacco. 
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The Employments 9 the Norwegians; their Hardineſs; 

_ the — in 1425 they carry on their Fiſhing; their 

Agriculture; their aftoni/hing Methods of catching Fowl; 
and their Trade. 1 0 


* 


1 5 W 
FITYHE une ele themſelves in cutting wood; 

felling and floating timber, burning charcoal, 
and extrating tar. Many are alſo employed in the 


mines, furnaces, and ſtamping mills ; alſo in navigation 


and fiſhing, beſides hunting and ſhooting: for every body 
is at liberty to purſue the game, eſpecially in the moun- 
tains, and on the heaths and commons, e every pea· 
ſant may make uſe of what arms he pleaſes. 75 

The Norwegians are invred.to cold and hardſhips from 
their, childhood; for in the latter end of November they 
run about bare- ſooted, even upon the ice. The moun- 
taineers, ho daily go in the woods, have frequently their 
beards full of icicles, and their boſoms full of ſnow. Our 
author ſays, that in his travels over the higheſt mountains 
of Nertoay, which are covered with ſnow, and where 
horſes are of no ſervice, he has ſeen the peaſants, in great 


numbers do the work of theſe animals, hom they ſeem; ceed till they 
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tiers where they have been introduced; but inſtead of 
them the Norway peaſants uſe ſledges, and are prejudiced 
againſt any other kind of vehicle, even in places where 
waggons might eaſily. travel, though their work would 
de performed with much greater eaſe and expedition, 
But in this, and every thing elſe they are ſo ſuperſtitiouſly 
tenacious of the cuſtoms tranſmitted to them by their 
forefathers, that they will not venture to move a ſtone 
| which their parents had ſuffered to lie. 

The catching of birds affords ſome of the inhabitants 2 
very good maintenance: but it is impoſſible to give a juſt 
idea of the. fatigue and danger with which the people 
{ſearch for the birds in the high and ſteep rocks, many of 
| which are above two hundred. fathoms perpendicular, 
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| Theſe people, who are called birdmen, have two methods 


of catching them: they either climb up theſe perpendi- 
cular rocks, or are let down from the top by a ſtrong 
and thick rope. When * climb up, they have a large 
qo of eleven or twelve ells in lage with an iron 

ook at the end. They who are underneath in a boat, 
or ſtand on a cliff, faſten this hook to the waiſtband of 
the man's breeches who climbs, by which means they help 
him up to the higheſt projection he can reach, and fix 
his feet upon. They then help up another to the ſame 
place; and when they are both up, give each his bird- 
pole, and long rope, which they tie at each end round 
their waiſt, The one then climbs up as high as he can; 
and where it is difficult the other, by putting his pole 
under his breech, puſhes him up, till he gets to a good 
ſtanding⸗ place. The uppermoſt of the two then helps 
the other up be m eh a. fope; and thus they pro- 
get to the part where the birds build, and 


almoſſ to equal in firength. , When they have been ina there they ſearch ſor them. Ra they have many dan- 


profuſe ſweat, he ſaw them throw themſelves every half 


gerous places ſtill to climb, one always ſeeks a convenient 


ing cool-ſpot where he can ſtand ſecure by deing able to hold him- 


hour upon the ſnow, for the ſake: of its refreſhing 


neſs, and even ſucked ĩt to quench their thirſt. This they "ſelf faſt, while the other is alimbing | 
2 {ſhould happen to ipyithe held öp by the other, who 


undergo without the leaſt apprehenſiona of: à cold, or a 
fever, and without murmuring, or betraying the leaſt diſ- 
content. On * they go on ſinging merrily, 
Ne cheetiulueſs and alacrity undergo the 


. 
u 
deſt labour imaginable; for nine hours tagether. +. | 


Tbe ſtrong conſſtutions of the fiſhermen and ſeafaring . 
people of this country-are-po-leſs remarkable, The pea- firm, or is too weak to ſupport the other when he ſlips, 


ſants of both ſexes aſſemhle together in prodigious num- | 


bers about the middle of FJanxary,: to make their winter- 
harveſt of the rieb produce of abe ocean. The people of 


every family at thefe times take with them five or-fix| ed, they 


weeks. proviſions, which chiefly conſiſt of dried fiſh, They 
keep out at ſea all day and/a part of the night, by 
moon; ſhine, in open boats; and after that, crowd togethet 
by ſcores. into little huts built in the iflands near the 
coaſt, where they have hardly room to lay themſelves 
down. in their wet cloaths. Here they r themſelves 
the remainder of the night, and the next morning return 


to the ſame laborious: employment with as much plea» 
ri cheerfulneſs as if they were going ta merry- 
ing. 0 1 ; | 
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Agriculture in Norway is leſs Yurthenfome to the huſ- 


bandman:than.in other parts 3 fog u does not here toil in] with lines and boats are kept coming and going to carry 


and there be a great 


About. If the latter 


ſtands firm; and when he has paſſed in fafety thoſe dan- 
＋ befixenbimicltio the ſame manner, that 
he ma enable the other to come ſafe to him; and then 
they dlamber about-after birds where they pleaſe. But 


{ ſometimes aceidents happen; for if one dees not ſtand 


they both fall and are killed: and every year ſome periſh 
in this manner... a i 
On their thus reaching the places that are ſeldom viſit- 
find the birds ſo tame, that they may take them 
wich their hands, they being unwilling to leave their 
young; but whete they are wild, they throw a net over 
them in the rock, and entangle thoſe that ate flying, 


catch a vaſt number of fowls, and the boat 
derneath them, they throw the dead birds into it, and 
ſoon fill the veflel, Ifithe weather continues favourable, 

ame, the birdmen ſome- 
times continue eight er on the rocks; where 
they find holes or can nien they can ſecurely 
take their repoſe. In this eat they draw up proviſions 


Ms 


the fields of an oppteſſive lord; but the-fruits.of his labour, | away the game they have caught. 


as in the Brit; dominions, are his ahſolute and certain As many of the rocks are fo 


deep and dangerous, that 


property. But, on the ther hand, it is in wary places at- they cannot poſſibly climb up them, they are then let 
tended, ue: fot the fields 
conſiſt of, little ſpots. of ground among the roeks, many 


down from above; when they have a ſtrong rope, eighty 
ou hundred fathoms Hug and about lng, nai 
tbiekueſs. One end: of it the birdman faſtens about his 
waiſt, and then drawing it between his lege, ſo that he 
gan fit on it, he is let down: with his bitd- pole in his 
hand, by ix men at top, who let the rope fink by de- 
precs,, but lay a piece of timber on the edge of the 
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points of the flones.os Another line is faſtened 


old | by»the ſharp poin 


then bind tiene in ſheaves: that they may be thoroughly tones; but if larg 


aired and dried, a great number of poles are ſet up in the 
fields, and ſix. or eight ſheaves hung to each pole... No 
waggons are uſed in harveſi- work, exception tha non · 


on 4 
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round. the man's | waiſt,” Which hejpulls to give ſigns 
when he would have them pull him up, let him lower, 


tones looſening by the rope and falling 
therefore wears a thick furcd-cap eb Which ſe- 


Zard of loſing his liſe. Phu do theſe 
expoſe themſelves ta the moſt imminent danger, merely 
to get a ſubliſtence fax their families. There are ſome 


adeed 


with a net fixed to the end of their poles. Thus they 
keeping un- 


Cree | 
rock, for it to ſlide on, to prevent its being torn to pieces 


or keep hint where he is. He is in e danger of * 
upon him; he 


cures him from the biene may receive from ſmall 
e oni fa be is in the greateſt ha- 
men often 
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indeed who ſay there is no great hazard in it, after they 
are accuſtomed to it; but at firſt the rope turns round 
with them, till their heads are giddy, and they can do 
nothing to fave themſelves. Thoſe who have learnt the 
art, make a play of it; they put their feet againſt the rock, 
throw themſelves ſeveral fathom out, and puſh them- 
ſelyes into what place they pleaſe. They even wy 
themſelves out on the line in the air, and catch wit 
their poles numbers of birds flying out and into their 
holes. The greateſt art conſiſts in throwing themſelves 
out, ſo as to ſwing under the projection of a rock, where 
the birds gather together: here they fix their feet, looſen 
themſelves from the rope, and faſten it to a ſtone, to 

revent it ſwinging out of their reach. When a man 
has done this, he climbs about and catches the birds 
either with his hands or his pole, and when he has killed 
as many as he thinks proper, he ties them together, 
faſtens them to the ſmall line, and by a pull gives a ſign 
for thoſe above to draw them up. In this manner he 
works all day, and when he wants to go up, he either 

ives a ſignaf to be drawn up, or, with his belt full of 
birds, works himſelf up with his'hands and feet. 

in cafe there are not- people enough to hold the rope, 
the birdman'fixes-a poſt in the ground, faſtens his rope 
to it, and flides down without any help; after which he 
goes to work as befote. In ſome places there are ſteep 
cliffs of à prodigious ſize lying under the land, and yet 
above ti hundred yards above the water, which are like- 
wiſe very difficult to be got at. Down theſe cliffs they 
help ont anther in the above manner; and taking a ſtrong 
rope with tem, ſaſten it Here and there in the cliff where 
they can; and leave it all che ſummer; upon this they will 
run up and dawn; and take the birds at pleaſure. 
It is ble to deſenibe how dtesdful and dangerous 

this bird-catching appears to the beholders, from the vaſt 
height” and exceſſive ' ſteepneſs of the rocks, many of 
which hang. over the "fea, It ſeems impoſſible for men to 
enter the hole under theſe projeftions, or to walk a hun- 
dred futboms higti on crags of rocks, where they enn but 
juſt H 2717 rae TOO CEE 


The Fey do ed carry on a conſiderable trade, both to 
and 


ill. ones, falmon, herrings, 
geat- nt 5 the furs of ber- 1 


fathers, butter; tallotu, iruin- oily "Yar, pitch, juniper and 

other berries, mniits, allum, ſalt, vitrist and pot-aſhes. On 

the other hand, they import wine and many other arti- 

cles ũ² ̃imm TI * 
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T UTHERANIS Mistheeftabliſhed arid almoſt the 
LV only religion in „ encept in the province of, 
:nmark; where are ſtill no inconſiderable number of 
pagans, but no ardſhip, expence, or labour, is ſpared for 
their converſtan. Nhe firſt meaſures for the reformation” 
of religion Norway were taken in the year 1528, and 
were Sofi 5 37. In 160 a new hierarchy, or 
church! — 22 was eſtabliſhed: ig every ſee there 


the kingdom. 


ber won of his Daniſh majeſty's dominions, 


it conſiſts of four 


: 


is a biſndp ; the biſhop of Chriſtiana is the principal; and | 
takes place of all the 8 „ 
provoſts, the Preachers, and the 'thaplains, or e 
with inferior dreh officers. \A*parifh uh contains 
more churches than one; wheiſee'the parochial ineum- 
bent has often ibe Care cf man ß; 7 Fo fe 
With relpe& to the law of Norway, king Olave 1s 
faid te hate been the firft legiflator of this country, 
and to have infkituted u law for the puniſhment of rob 
bery, fraud and aſſaults. „ IV. publiſhed 


| 


urates, * 


early as ide year 1 
Was Cf 


. 
F 


\diſcovered- in 162 upon Which the town was imme 
4 * e | p 175 e % Fa 1% OS 


4 
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a new body of laws for Norway, which were in force till 
the reign of Chriſtian V. who cauſed a new digeſt to be 
drawn vp, and theſe are the only laws now obſerved. in 
This law-book was printed in one vo- 
lume in quarto at Copenhagen in 1687 ; the ſubſtance of 
it is taken from that of Denmark, with only a few neceſ- 
ſary alterations on account of the different circumſtances 
of the two kingdoms. „ . 
At preſent the chief officer in Norway is a vice · ſtadt- 
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holder, who is preſident of the ſupreme court of judica- 


ture at Chriſtiana, which is the general tribunal for all 


Nortoqy, to which there lies an appeal in all cauſes from 
the inferior eourts of the ſeveral dioceſes, or general go- 


vernments, in this kingdom; but may, however, be re- 
moved to the ſupreme court at Copenhagen. on”, oh 
Each of the four dioceſes, or general. governments, 
into which Norway is divided, has its genera] governor, 
and under theſe are the prefects. The office of both is 
the ſame as in Denmark, | * 
Next to the prefects are the ſecretaries and the col- 
lectors, who levy the king's taxes, and pay them into 
the hands of the receiver. | 
There are nine provincial courts, over which are nine 
judges: there are alſo inferior judges, each of whom, in 
conjunction with eight aſſiſtants, has the power of de- 
ciding cauſes within his diſtrict. Beſides, in the four chief 
cities of Norway, Obriſtiana, Chriftianſand, Bergen, and 
Drontbeim, ate preſidents appointed by the king; and 
under theſe; as in all other towns, are collectors. There 
are likewiſe collectors of the toll, comptrollers over the 
farmers of the duties, and commiſſaries of proviſions in 


. 4 


ith reſpe& to the diviſſon of Nortuay, nature has 


divided the main land of this kingdom into two parts by 


the immenſe chain of mountains called Def fel and 
Langfield,, which ſeparate the weſtern and northern. parts 
that lie near the ſea, from the ſouthern and eaſtern, or 
inland parts. Here it muſt be obſerved, that the high 
lands which lie to the ſouth and eaſt of thoſe mountains 
are called Sonden field, or Southland; while that lying 


north of "Defrefield and welt of Langfield toward the ſea, 


is called Nordenfield, or North- lane. z 
But, according to the political diviſion of . 
ral governments; two of which, 
that is, Cbriſtiana and Chri/tianſand, lie in the ſouth; and 
Bergen and Drontbheim in the north port of the kingdom. 
The eccleſiaſtical diviſion into four biſhopricks, is agree- 


able to the civil, and as the general governments are ſub- 


divided into prefectures, and diſtricts or fiefs, ſo the bi- 
ſhopricks are ſubdivided into provoſtſhips and pariſhes. 
The annual revenue ariſing to the king of Dinmart 
rixdollars. 
07 the” four Governments of 
articulariy 


Fete. e e mot famous: for. its, filver, - 
mines; Mhich art tie richeft in all Norway. Theſe were 


* In 
miners. 
N 
f 8 7 Thos : * 2 1751, 
A * - 
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A 8 afty enn veins were wrought in 
b 1 2 of this mine, in which Se 


| — 


Covered here, of Which dutats were coined, which 
"Rez Dan. Norw. V 


hundred officers, artificers,”and tabourers are uſually 
employed. The rich ore in this mine is found on! 
dif ſtrati ang interrupted veins. Even pure ſilver 
etimes TY of it; and in 1647 ſome gold was! 
found among the ſilvber, of which king Chriffien IV. 
cauſed the 3 Bilan ducats to be coined, with this 
nd, Vipt Mis A Domint ; See the wonderful works 
of the Lord. In the year 1697, a vein of gold was diſ- 


one fide bad this ioſcri 9 Curran V. D. 


5 GOLD: that is, Out of the nor cometh gold.  Kongſ- 
berg: December 1, 1697. 


a 
14 
* 


2 * 40 Old 


= 


'heſe mines are in a mountain between Koug/berg 


and che river Fordal - but it has been found that the ſil- 


ore is not, as was at firſt imagined, limited to that 


mountain, but extends its veins for ſome miles through- 
. out the adja diſtricts ; which is proved by the ew 
mines that are from time to time undertaken in ſevera 
aul moſt of them carried on very proſperouſly. 
ne uf the ancient and rich of all. the mines, 
's Bleffing/” pare 2 wg within a 
X, yielded ſeveral hundred s. weight of ric ore. 


"This mine never fails te fill the beholder with amaze - 


F 


* 


| l 
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* AI town was: formerly called Hallen, 
2 under the juriſdiction of the magiſtraey of Trade 
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4 
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ment at its aſtoniſhing e ihe which is no leſs than an 


* ended and eighty 3 fathoms; and the cir- 


bumſerente at the bottom fbrmg a clear of ſome hundreds 
ef fathoms. Here the ſight of thirty or forty piles, 

-barnin on all ſides in this gloom 
i ed, in order to mofliff che 
of the mines, fees, accdrding to the common idea, an 
. the ſwarms of miners, covered with | of 
_ ſoot, and; bufiling abdat/ in Babits according to their ſe- 


e in the proſecution 


_ vera employments, may well paſs. for ſo many devils; 
— when, at 2 
R 


al that a mine is going to be 
in this or that courſe; [roar aloud, ** Berg- 
c Berg-livet !” Take care of your lives! 55 
L is a us frontier. town omar 
- Sweden, firtated in latitude 55 26/, at the north of —1 


_ river Deda, where it diſcharges itſelf into the Spi 


hat 


iz made: a very gallant defence againſt the 


rickfladt ; yet 
r in 1058 and 1%; of a {mal} intrench- 


ment or rampart. It Was afterward ſtrengthened with 
1 ifcations; and in 1660 ſuſtained a third | 
- = from Swedes; and Charles Guftavys is by ſome 
t to __ 9 here the wound of which he' 


nw the oil 
 habitants = 


petty. fortreſs, a 2 2 
3 tha ola che ne nc which the world 2. 83 
oo 2 "Te. paint 5 moral or adorn a tale. * ß, Jonx 
1 ordeted a p 5 0 
to be Frede on . ee that 
were decorated w 


A por 
* 


Aer — n 2 ee 
2 in : £ was nted 
* crown. n _ e 1 at 74 
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The legend on the reverſe 
.3& 
-was from the book of Fob: Von MITTERNACHT KOMMT 


— and continu- 


I was mean 


| that of BEROERN, 
in all d a 9 is 22 in 2 
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GEOGRAPHY. \Norwar, 
The general ebveinineneef, Enn n is ſituat. 
ed In the moſt ſouthern d Fand is 
bounded on the north by. bw tomcigo, A lliana, 
und on the * n — weſt 2e Nerth Sea, 
This province is fertile in corn, and 1 ſevergll rivers, 
one of which is the Mandel, which in one Plage has 
bridge laid over it from one rock to another; *thirty- 
ſix feet above the ſurface of the water. At à fall dil. 
tance from this bridge is a cataraCt, where à very un- 
common method of fiſhing is raflifed ; ; the fiſhermen 
go under the cataract, which forms an arch over their 
heads, to catch the ſalmon,” at the extreme hazard of 
their lives, in a hole in the rock, This goyeraiment 
confiſts of four Lame» bs five 3 6 as two 
| provincial courts, Nall 
The principal city of this cet +"... 
SAND, which is ſituatec on the eaſtern” coaſt; in 50 
North _—_— and is the reſidence; of the biſhop 


and the ge on? go vernor; where is a cathedral and epi. 
copal ſchools. his city was built by Chriftian Iv. 
between the year 2, and” is thus called 


x and 164 
from its founder, and the great ſand; bt rand, on 
which it is built. It is of a ſquare form, and the ſtreets 
are broad, regular, and handſome: Its ſituation is very 
commodious, three ſides of it being furroùnded either 
with frei or ſaltwater, and on the fourth it has a com- 
munication with fine meadows and the mountains. In 
— ave the — with In 7 0 5 part of i, was 
Ts 1521 wen of; is; ab le 3 its 
bu ien on a rock in the midſt of the river Ma. It has a 


good wharf, and moſt of the houſes ſtand on the celivity 
of the rock; the reſt: being builtton piles in thei water. 
— ſtreets are only: faraied of bridged of 'boats, by means 


which the inhabitants g from-houſe tohouſe; The 
water is of ſufficietit depih for the largeſt ſhips: to lie 
| alongſide. of the bridges, As the church ſtands high, 
and Amo on the ee the rock; there an aſccnt 
to it ſrom the houſes:by a; great. numbef of Reps hewn 


-1: Jout of the rock. The inhabitants make: a good ale; of the 


1 s ſituatiua of this town for loy- 
ing many ſhipe and desling i of 140 7 
he government of BERGEN as from two: ie and 
— 55 to three hunde mie e lengthy;andgontains only 
the ſingle prefecture. of Ber genbuzs, jade ren dil 
tticts, and the ſame Humber "of ptoveftthipa. eoun- 
try is very populo ahd*is/ are bor ita bay ing 
ſeven ma le quarries ; but produces. lietle corn. © 
The ovly city ap mal „ 1 this gorethment is 
ai the preateſt trade 
110 * 
_ -built, Lag a fTemrcirculac 
2 3 


? are built with ſtons, Tbie city re, 


2 | 
Its 12 


e nerf 


— 25 


Tenn thir- 
ty churches and-convents;- but e has dt pte ſe 

four p -cburcheg/three of:which are Darth. 
German, with a"thurch-in the large real or of. 


gen, and {hall chapel In St. 45 
K* caſtle of 1 15 a noble . 
— — by dit 


ty, 5s rr 0 £0. 
755 . zalſo e, it 


| ” v ler: Din 'and natural /phi- 


"Latin and 


nh 


. 


paſs that way are obliged to pay atoll. 


Citadel of | 
 Mands of St. Thomas and St. 


: part ſingly. 

Ihe air in 
on the E. ſide of South, Futland, and in the iſlands of 

Funn and Zealand, it is milder and more temperate : in 
che low and -marſhy part, and in the iſland of Laa/and, 
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Lapland. A range of iſlands extends from N. E. to 
S. W. and between them and the continent runs a large 


day called Ve Fiorden. Among the above iſlands is a 


remarkable kind of current, or whirlpool, called the 
Meſtogſirom, in latitude 68, near the iſland of Motor, 
from which this whirlpool takes its name. Its im- 
petuoſity or roarings are heard at a great diſtance, and 
8 no intermiſſion, except for a quarter of an hour 
at the turn of high and low water, when its violence 
ſeems at a ſtand, and fiſhermen venture upon it with 


their boats: but this motion ſoon returns, and gradually 


increaſes till it forms a vortex, which abſorbs whatever 
comes within its influence. At the time of flood the 
ftream runs up the country between the iſlands of 
Lofoden and Moſtoe, with a boiſterous rapidity ; but the 
roar of its impetuous ebb to the ſea is ſcarce equalled by 
the loudeſt and moſt dreadful cataracts, the noiſe being 


oO P E. 
heard at ſeveral Jeagues diſtance. The whirlpool is then 
of ſuch extent and depth, that if a ſhip comes within its 
attraction, it is inevitably abſarbed, and daſhed to pieces 
againſt the rocks at the bottom. But when the ſtream 
is moft boiſterous, and its fury heightened by a ſtorm, it 
is dangerous to come within one Norway, or fix Engliſh 
miles of it; ſo that boats, ſhips, and yachts, have been 
drawn into it from a diſtance which they imaginedſecured 
them from its attraction. It frequently happens that 
even whales coming too near the ſtream, are overpowered 
-; its violence, which they no ſooner feel, than the 
fill the air with dreadful howlings during their fruit! 
5 to diſengage themſelves. | 

he general government of Drontheim contains three 
ee Hit which ate thoſe of Dręntbeir., Nordland, and 
inmark. | | 
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The lands and Country included under that Name. Their 
+ \ Situation, Glimate, and Produce in general. 

DE NMARK Proper, conſiſts of two large, and 
ſeveral ſmall iſlands, together with the peninſula of 

Jutland; the ancient Cimbria Cherſoneſus. It is remark- 

able, that though all theſe together conſtitute the king- 

dom of Denmark, not any one of them is — 

called by that name. 

Denman is ſituated exactly to the N. of Germany, and 
is ſeparated from it by the Baltic ſea, and the river Leven 
and Eider, which divide Jutland from Germany; to the 
W. it is waſhed by the North-ſea; to the N. it has the 
Categate or Scaggerat-ſea; and on the E. the Baltic. 
Between the continent and the iſlands Funen and Zealand 
are the famous ſtraits, called the Sound, which divide 
Denmark, or rather the iſland of Zealand, from Sweden. 
It extends from 53˙. 40'. to 57. 37 N. from the 
ſouthern part, of He//tein, to cape Skagen in North 
Futland; and from $9. 10'. to 129. 
Greenwich ; taking Sylt Jſe, oppoſite South Jutland, for its 
weſtern extremity, and the ſound for its eaſtern : which 
Szund is about a thouſand three hundred and oo 

the 


one fathoms broad, and is the common paſſage out of 


Nerth-/ea into the Baltic. This, with the other ftrains 


called the Great Belt and the Little Belt, are reckoned part | 


of the king of. Denmar#'s dominions, and all ſhips that 
. Beſides the places 11. mentioned, as conſtituting the 
kingdom of Denmark, 

that ſtate, particularly the kingdom of Norway 


Greenland, the duchy of Slefwick, and Holftein in G ; 
(ceded by the gra duke of Reis in the year 1773 for 
the _ of Oldenburgh, and city of Delmenhorft) the 

Chriſtianſburg on the coaſt of Guinea; the 
obn, with ſome of the 


Carribbee iſlands, and St. Croix in America : the town of 


. Trangquebar, with its territory, and the iſlands of Nicobar 


on the coaſt of Coromandel, in the E/ Indies. We 


are here to conſider only what is properly termed Den- 


K 


mark, - 


It is difficult to determine the extent of the whole 
kingdom of Denmark with any tolerable degree of ex- 
actneſs, becauſe its parts are not contiguous to each | . 


other ; but we ſhall hereafter give the extent of every 


North Futland is ſharp and piercing ; but 


| Vor. II. 


E. longitude from 


there are many others ſubject to 
juſt de- 
. ſcribed, 1 the iſlands Farbe, Iceland, and part of 


M A N . 


the air is thick, moiſt, and unhealthy. The ſudden 
changes of the winds, indeed render the weather ſome- 
what variable, but at the ſame time purge the air of fogs 
and vapours. The W. wind, which frequently blows 
in theſe parts, is the moſt violent. The winters are 
however extremely ſevere, the Sound being generally 
frozen over, and the whole face of the country covered 
with ſnow. The following lines, addreſſed to the earl 
of Dorſet, from Copenhagen, early in the month of March, 
give a lively deſcription of a northern winter; 


The hoaty Winter here conceals from fight 

All pleafing obje&te that to verſe invite; 

—— _ and dales, _ — delightful ere 
e flow'ry plains, and filver- ſtreaming floods, 

By ſnow, angie in bright confuſion lie, 

And with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 
No gentle-breathing breeze prepares the Spring, 
No birds within the deſart region fing. 

| The ſhips unmov'd the boiſt rous winds defy, 

While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly. 

The vaſt leviathan wants room to play, 

— t his waters in 14 3 day. 

ing wolves along ſea-prowl, 
And to the Moon in icy valleys howl. 
For many a ſhining league the level main 
Here ſpreads itfelf into a glaſſy plain: 
There ſolid billows of enormous fize, 
Alps of green ice, in wild diforder riſe. 
And yet but lately have I ſeen ev'n here 
The Winter in a lovely dreſs appear, 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the treaſur d ſnow, 
Or winds began through hazy ſkies to blow. 
At evening a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe; 
And the deſcending rain unſully'd froze. 
| Soon as the filent ſhades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn diſclos'd at once to view 
The face of Nature in a rich diſguiſe, 
And brighten'd ev'ry object to my eyes: 
For ev'ry ſhrub, and every blade of graſs, 
And. ey'ry pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in glaſs, 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns ſhow, 
While through the ice the crimſon berries glow. 

The thick ſprung reeds the watry marſhes yieldy 

Seem poliſh'd lances in a hoſtile field. 

The ftag in limpid currents with ſurprise, 

Sees cryſtal branches on his forchead riſe. 

The ſpreading oak, the beech, and tow'ring pine, | 
Glaz'd over, in the freezing æther ſhine. 5 
The frighted birds the rattling branches ſhun, 

That wave and glitter in the diſtant Sun. 

When if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 

The brittle foreſt into atoms flies: F< 
The c wood beneath the woos bends, 
And in a ſpangled ſhower the proſpect ends. | 

Or if a ſouthern gale the region warm, 
And by degrees unbind the wintry charm, 
The traveller a miry country fees, 

And journies fad beneath the dropping trees. 


- 


— 


Pl 


Denmark is chiefly of a low and level ſurface, and, ex- 
cept the tract of land about the middle of Futland, is 
very fertile ; ſo that the country produces plenty for 1ts 
inhabitants, and yields every neceſſary for the ſupport of 


human life : they. breed horned cattle and horſes for ex- 
; "Se. | portation, 
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portation, and grow a ſufficiency of corn for their own 
ſupport. The ſea-coaſts, lakes, ponds, rivers, and 


brooks of this country yield abundance of fiſh. Denmark 
produces no wine, no metals, and very little ſalt, Moſt 
of the provinces have wood ſufficient for their neceſſary 
occaſions ; but others, having a more ſcanty ſupply, are 
obliged to burn turf. Bezch wood, which is the kind 
moſt common here, and which is burnt in their ſtoves, 
rarifies and cleanſes the air, and, in the opinion of Lord 
Malefworth, prevents the numerous diſorders which prey 
upon the lungs from being much felt in theſe parts. 

We ſhall give a more particular account of the produce 
of this kingdom in treating of its ſeveral parts. 


SECT. It 


The Perſons, Dreſi, Manners, and Cufloms of the DANES, 
The Population of the Country. 


THE Danes are generally tall and ſtrong- limbed; 
they have good features, and an agreeable com- 
p'exion ; their hair is for the moſt part yellow or red and 
frequently fair; as few of them wear wigs, they take 
much-pains in curling and diſpoſing of their locks. As 
red hair is natural to the country, they have not the 
folly to be aſhamed of it, and therefore do not endeavour 
to conceal or change the colour. People of faſhion 
of both ſexes in ſummer dreſs very ſplendidly after the 
French mode; but in winter, like the reſt of the 
northern people, they wrap themſelves up in furs or 
wool. The winter dreſs of the ladies, which is Daniſh, 
is very convenient and becoming. The burgher:, the 
ſervants, and even the peaſants, are neat in their linen, 
which they. often _ and are fond of making a 
ſplendid appearance. olefworth ſays, that he never 
knew a country in which the minds of the people are 
more upon a level; and that as there are none of ex- 
traordinary qualifications to be found, who excel in 
particular arts or ſciences, ſo there are ſeen no enthuſiaſts, 
madmen, natural fools, or whimſical people; but a 
certain equality of underſtanding reigns among them, 
every one plods on in the ordinary beaten track of com- 
mon ſenſe, without ſtarting forth either great wits or 
mere idiots. The. people in general are proficients in 
reading and writing, and their clergy uſually talk Latin. 
The encouragement given to learning, and the modern 
improvements that have been made in Denmark, ſince 
the time of that writer, by the introduction of the arts 
and ſciences, have certainly made conſiderable altera- 
tions in this national character. | 

« From all the opportunities, ſays he, which TI 
| have had of ſeeing and converſing with the Danes, which 
I have done with all ranks, they appear to be a brave, 
courteous, and humane people. The ſuperior claſſes are 
of an high ſpirit, and have as much vivacity in them as 
any people in Europe, the French alone excepted, They 
are ſhewy and fond of magnificence, live in a mean 
between the Engliſh and the Germans, more ſumptuous 
than the latter, but not with ſuch a general conſiſtency 
as the former; but I ſpeak here of their nobility only. In 
their houſes they are expenſive, not only in the archi- 


tecture, but alſo in the furniture, exceeding in this re- 


ſpect the Germans, but not equalling the Exgliſb; who, 
1 take it, furniſn their houſes in general far better than 
any nation in the world. At their tables they reſemble 
the Germans molt for cookery, but do not fit fo long at 
their meals. In Germany, four courſes and a deſert wil] 
hold, upon a moderate computation, four hours and a 
half, which in England is diſpatched in one; but the 


Danes are between the two, ſeldom riſing however under : #3 


- 


two hours. Some of the ee are very expenſive in 
French cooks, but it is not general. In their wines they 
are particularly curious; nor do I in any country re- 
member taſting a greater variety, or better of the ſort. 
Their tables are admirably well ſerved with fiſh, par- 
ticularly of freſh water; and the fea fiſh is in great 
abundance, though not of the beſt ſorts. Wild fowl 
they abound greatly in, and have more variety than we 
in England. Their veniſon is excellent; but their 
butcher's meat is not, on the whole, to be compared to 


thatof che Enghb, All the rich nobility have hot houes, | | 


| ;, 


'| extremeſt indigence. 
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and hot walls, fronted with glaſs, in their gardens; yet, 
for want of a complete knowledge in- the management 
of the plants, their fruit in general is bad.” 

&« If an account is taken in all theſe particulars of the 
next claſs of the people, the gentry, there will appear 
a more ſtriking difference between them and the ſame 
rank in England, than between the Daniſh and the Eng- 
liſh nobility. They are not ſo comfortable in their cir- 
cumſtances, ſcarce any of them are poſſeſſed of ſuch 
eſtates as to place them almoſt upon a footing with the 
nobles, which is ſo common in our country. Conſider- 
ing that a great part of the nobility make a very hand- 
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| ſome figure, the gentry do not proportionally equal them.” 


« 'T he lower claſs are not comparable to ours in eaſe 
and happineſs ; but they are by no means in that ſtate of 
abſolute ſlavery they were in Lord Molgſtvorth's time; 
and as to the lower inhabitants of towns and cities, they 
have the ſame freedom as in other abſolute countries. 

© The lower people,” continues our author, „have 
nothing of diſguſting brutality in their manners. They 
make good ſoldiers, and with gentle uſage are docile and 
tractable, With proper inſtruction, I believe there are 
none in Europe would make better huſbandmen and 
farmers; for all the peaſants, whether free or not, are 
little farmers; and many of them manage their ſmall 
ſpots of ground in ſuch a manner, that there can be no 
doubt, but under more favourable circumſtances, they 
would equal their neigabours in every thing belonging 
to the culture of the earth.” 

Their marriages are ſometimes contracted three, four, 
or more years before the ceremony is performed. The 
gentry give portions with their daughters; but the burgh- 
ers and peaſants only give cloaths, houſhold goods, and 
a great wedding dinner, which is all they part with' till 
their death. 8 F 5 

Magnificent burials and monuments are uſual with 
the nobility, and ſometimes the body of a perſon of 
quality is kept in a vault, or the chancel of a church, for 
ſevera] years together, til] they have an opportunity of 
celebrating the funeral with ſufficient ſplendor. The 
poorer ſort are buried in maſſy cheſts; and in the 
towns there are about a dozen common mourners be- 
longing to. each pariſh, who are obliged to carry and 
attend the people to their graves. —_ | 

The citizens of Copenhagen are the only inferior peo- 
ple who are allowed the privilege of wearing a ſword, 
which is ſo generally aſſumed by them, that every cobler 
and barber there will bear that enſign of - gentility, 
notwithſtanding his dreſs and appearance beſpeak the 


All their public diverſions take the lead from the 
court; no one preſumes to traverſe the ſnow on a ſledge 
till the king and his court have taken that amuſement; 
If a'new bridge is erected, the king muſt firſt paſs it. 
The natural ſons of the king are ſtiled Guldenlieu. 
Notwithſtanding this country was anciently ſo prolific, 
that its ſuperfluous inhabitants were compelled to 
ſeek ſubſiſtancy on foreign ſhores, yet the ſeverities 
formerly exerciſed over the boors by their lords, have 
rendered it but thinly peopled at this day; although the 
moderation -exercifed by their late wits and patriotic 
kings, has done a good deal to repeople the country, 
The following is given, upon the beſt authority, as 
the population of the country in the year 17979, 
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Dioceſe of Zealand, including the iſles of Zea- | 
land, Moen, and Bornholm; 5 
Dioceſe of Funen, including the iſles of Funen, 7454 
Langeland, Lalland and Faller. re 


3 Dioceſes of Aarbuus, Riber, TATE 5 
5 Along and Piborgin © Fe 
Futland „ 5 
. Iſland of Ferro Fe F b (35 4 | 457 54 
: Dioceſe of Aperbuus, © | . 
92 3 s Bergben 7575 e e 7 723,14 t 
b 2 5 N BY ID Drontbeim 9 p * 5. * n 7 
1 4 25 ®P * 3 - A — 2 7 b 
Duchy of Slefeick PR OY MB _ 
| Gluckſburgh > = 10,072 
2 611 Diſtrict of Kiel — 3 - — h » 17 5,000 
Total population of the Danes in Europe, 2, 023, 028 
7 R ; 's ? | | | 1 | 


DENMARK: 
SE C1:HME 
Of the Language FA the Danes ; their Skill in the Arts and 
Sciences; the Manufattures carried on in this Country; 


their Commerce and trading Companies ; with their Coins, 


Weights, and Meaſures. 
TH Daniſh language is only a dialect of the Swe- 
diſh and Norwegian; whence the inhabitants of 
theſe three nations in general underſtand each other, ex- 
cept in a few words and phraſes. The modern Daniſb is 


a mixture of the ancient Gothic, or Teutonic, Friſian, and 


German languages; and, with reſpe& to the pronunci- 
ation, has ſome affinity with the Eng, with which it 
has many words in common. Their alphabet was 
formerly compoſed of the Runic characters, which were 
only ſixteen in number. The Tcelanders, who are chiefly 
emigrants from Denmark and Norway, poſſeſſed, in the 
ninth century, all the learning, and all the hiſtorical] 


records of theſe northern regions: among them were 


found the bards, who were there called Scalds ; theſe 
celebrated the actions of heroes, and the remarkable 
events which formed the hiſtory of the times, in poetical 
compoſitions, which ſhews how cloſe a reſemblance the 
manners of the fabulous times, in every part of the 
world, bore to each other, 

There are two univerſities in Denimar#; the one at 
Copenhagen, the other at Keil. In 1742 a royal academy 
of ſciences was inſtituted at Copenhagen, with a royal 
ſociety for the improvement of the northern hiſtory and 
languages. Societies for the improvement of the uſeful 
arts and manufactures, and of the ſeveral branches of 
natural philoſophy have been inſtituted; and in 1736 the 
Theatrum Anatomico-Chirurgicum and ſeveral libraries were 
erected. At Copenhagen is alſo an academy for painting, 
ſculpture, and architecture. According to Mr. Coxe, 
there are various Latin ſchools eſtabliſhed in different 
parts of the kingdom, which are maintained at the 
expence of the crown. Of which there are in Denmark 
proper nineteen, in Norway four, in Sleſtuict eleven, in 
* ſixteen, and in Iceland two. 

carcely any manufactures were carried on in Denmark 
in the fal 
Frederic IV. and Chriſtian VI. Yet there are at preſent 
artiſts of extraordinary ſkill at Copenhagen, and every 


branch of the mechanic arts is well executed in Denmark. 


Silks, ſtuffs, and velvets; cloth, cottons, and woollen 
ſtuffs ; gold and ſilver lace, tapeſtry, ſtockings, and hats; 


with different ſorts of hardware, are alſo made in this 
In 


kingdom, as are likewiſe porcelain and fire- arms. 
1738 a general warehouſe or magazine, was opened 
at the exchange in Copenhagen, to which manufacturers 
bring all the wares they cannot diſpoſe of in other towns, 


and are paid for them in ready money, from which ware 


houſe the 
credit. 

As Denmark enjoys the moſt commodious ſituation 
for navigation and commerce, it might be made the 


goods are delivered out to the retail traders on 


4 


centre of the important trade of the north, and particu- 


larly that carried on in the Baltic. 
All the rar Hin of this kingdom was 


ried on by the 


latter. The Danes firſt began to carry on their own 
trade in the reign of Ghri/tian III. (A. D. 

_ encouraged by Chriſtian IV. (1588) and in the reign of 
Chriſtian V. (1670) way carried on in their own bottoms, 


but Frederic IV. may be called the real founder of the] 


Daniſh commerce, which was farther promoted by Chri/- 
tian VI. and Frederic V. the three laſt kings of Denmark. 
The royal A/atic company was firſt etected in the 
year 1616, and confirmed by a royal charter in 1698, 
which was renewed with certain reſtrictions in 1732 
and 1744. This company uſed to trade to Tranguebar, 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
they had a governor, and to Canton in 'China; but this 
company was aboliſhed, and the trade to India and China 
laid open, in the year 1775. n 
The . India and Guinea c 


* 


— 


ompany, which was for- 
merly eſtabliſhed by charter, was diſſolved in 1754, and 
| , | 


century, for they were firſt introduced by 


* 


ras formerly car- 
Zanſe towns; but they were afterward 
ſupplanted by the Engliſß and Dutch; chiefly by the 


1534) it was 


(See Vol. I. p. 213.) where 


i 
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the trade to America laid open to the natives of Denmark, 
Norway and Sleſwic; but in 1755 the king eſtabliſhed. 
an African company, with a capital of five hundred ac- 
tions, every action conſiſting of five hundred rixdollars, 
which are divided between thirteen adventurers, 

This company carries on a conſiderable traffic with 
the kingdom of Morocco, The term which it obtained 
from the crown being forty years, its duration will ter- 
minate in the year 1795, unleſs a renewal of its charter 
farther extends its exiſtence. 

In the year 1770 hoſtilities broke out between the 
Danes and Algerines; in conſequence of which, a Daniſh 
fleet, N of four Ships of the line, two frigates, 
two bomb veſſels, and a fire ſhip, attacked the port of 
Algiers; but after continuing there fifteen days, and 
making many ineffectual attempts to bombard the place, 
the enterprize was abandoned, and two years after the 
king of Denmark purchaſed a peace with the Dey, by the 
payment of about 25,0001, ſterling, and preſenting him 
with large quantities of military and naval ſtores. 

The Abbe Raynal makes the number of ſlaves procur- 
ed by the Danes on the coaſt of Africa, in the year 
1708, amount to twelve hundred. Hi. Pol. liv. xi. 

he Daniſh iſlands in the Veſi Indies, ate all free ports, 
and conſequently very convenient for carrying on a con- 
traband trade. WW | 

The Danes alſo carry on a trade to France, Spain, the 
ports of the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and likewiſe to 
Greenland by ſending ſhips to the whale fiſhery. 

The current coins at Denmark are, a roſe- noble, which 
is eighteen ſhillings ſterling; a ducat, nine ſhillings; a 
rixdollar four ſhillings and ſixpence; a flet-dollar, three 


ſhillings; a rix-mark, about eleven pence; a ſlet-mark, 


about nine-pence; and a ſtiver, a penny: beſides theſe 
there are ſeveral copper coins of ſmaller value, 

The weights are the great and ſmall hundred, the firſt 
a hundred and twenty pounds, and the other a hundred 
and twelve pounds; they have alſo their liſpound, which 
is as much as our ſtone of fourteen pounds; and their 
ſhippound, which is twenty liſpounds. A Daniſb ell is 
about one third leſs than the Exgliſß; and a Danih mile 
almoſt fix Engliſb miles. We 


F IV. | 
Of the Religi on and Eccleſiaſtical Furiſdiction of DENMARK. 


HE Danes, in ancient times, paid religious worſhip 
chiefly to the gods Fryer, Thyr, Freya, Thor, and Odin; 
and in the Daniſh language four days in the week till 
retain the names of four of theſe deities, of which Odin 
was the chief. Several attzmpts-were made at different 
times, in the middle ages, to convert the Danes to Chriſ- 
tianity, and in the year 882, Ebbe, biſhop of Rheims, 
preached the goſpel in Denmark. King Harald lag, who 


| fled for refuge to the emperor Leuis, conſenting to be 


baptized, was attended back to his kingdom by ſcveral 
monks, who founded churches at many places in Den- 
mark, particularly at Haddebey, in the dutchy of Slefavrc, 
where the firſt Daniþchurch was erected. But the ſuc- 
ceeding kings were the inveterate enemies of the Chriſ- 
tians, and cruelly perſecuted the new converts; however, 
after various viciſſitudes of fortune, they at length obtain - 
ed a free and uninterrupted toleration from king Swens, 
about the year 1000. Hs 
At length, when Luther began to combat the papal 
uſurpations over the conſciences of men, his tenets were 
favourably received in Denmark by Cbriſtian II. The Re- 
formation gained till more ground under Frederic I. and 
at the diet held at Copenhagen in 1537, was made the 
eſtabliſhed religion; when John Bugenhagen drew up a 
new body of eccleſiaſtical laws. 
Though the Zutherar religion is eſtabliſhed in this 
country, other religious ſects, as the Calviniſts, the 7ews, 


and the Papiſts, enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion 


in Copenhagen, Frederica, and Frederick/ladt. The Arme + 
nans, Mennoniites, and Duakers, are alſo tolerated at Fre- 


aerick/tadt; and on the. iſland. of Nord/irand ;. the Raman- 
cathalics al ſo enjoy the public exerciſe of their religion. 


By the laudable endeavours of the kings of Denmark, 
3 Chriſtianity 


112 A SYSTEM OF 
' Chriſtianity has been propagated in ; 
und on the coaſt of India: in 1714, a ſociety for the pro- 


agation of the goſpel was inſtituted. N 
: be eeclefialtical juriſdiction is under biſhops, of 


which there are fix in Denmark, four in Norway, and 
two in Iceland. Of theſe the biſhops of Zealand have the 
precedence; and are the metropolitants, there being no 


archbiſhops. i 
Mr. Cure gives the annual revenues of the biſhops 


ices as follows. a 
| V 
Funen - — - 760 
DEN MARE — - Aarhbuus - - 600 
Aalborg - - 400 
Ripan - - __40Q 
the ſixth is omitted. 

Ch i ; ] 
or - - 400 
Norway - - * —＋L 2 i as 
Bergben - - = 400 
Drontbeim - — 400 
Icxtaxy - 5 Shalbat = © - 150 
Heolun = = - 150 


The power of the biſhops was formerly very conſi- 
derable in Denmark; for, with the other principal pre- 
lates, they formed the third ſtate of the kingdom; but 
at preſent they enjoy no other power than what the ge- 
neral ſupe: intendants in Germany are inveſted with. 
They are always appointed by the king, and are oblig- 
ed, every three years, to viſit the churches and ſchools 
in their reſpective dioceſes; to examine and ordain new 
preachers; and, rogether with their provoſts, to hold, at 
ſtated times, provincial ſynods, where they preſide in 


conjunction with the governor of the province. Their 


revenue ariſes from lands, tythes, and what is called 
the cathedraticum, oz a ſmall ſum which they receive 
from every church in the dioceſe. In every cathedral is 
a ſmall college, which conſiſts of four or five canons, 
who meet twice a year in the chapter houſe, in order to 
fit as judges in matrimonial and other cauſes ; which 


were formerly decided by the canon law: there was | 


likewiſe a divinity lecturer, who read public lectures 
weekly in every cathedral ; but theſe have been laid aſide. 

Next to the biſhops are the provoſts, of which there 
are a hundred and ſixty in the whole kingdom, who an- 
nually viſit the preachers and ſchoolmaſters within their 
juriſdiction ; decide diſputes between the preachers and 
the veſtries or pariſhes, when they are cognizable by the 
eccleſiaſtical law ; and twice a year appear at the pro- 
vincial ſynod. The provoſts have annually a rix-dollar, 
or four ſhillings and fix-pence ſterling, from every 
church in their juriſdiction, and in their viſitations are 
entertained gratis. | 

Next to theſe are the pariſh priefts, whoſe aſſiſtants 
are called chaplains. The revenues of the Dani 
clergy, which ariſe partly from tythes, and partly from the 
liberality of their reſpective flocks, are very conſiderable. 
In Denmark the livings ſeldom exceed 400. or are leſs 
than Gol. a year, except in the peninſula of Jutland, 
where there are a few which ſcarcely produce 20/, In 
Norway, the higheſt may be rated at 200/. and the low- 
eſt at 607, In Iceland ſome parithes ſcarcely bring in 2. 
or 44. a year. Coxe's Travels, 8vo edition. Iv. 361. 

A preacher's widow in Denmark receives half the be- 
nefit of the firſt year, and the eighth part of the income 
every year after, from the fucceſſor of her deceaſed 
huſband. In the principal town of every dioceſe is alſo 
a widow's box, in which every preacher puts a certain 
ſum, and if his widow ſurvives him, ſhe enjoys an annu- 
ity in propottion to what he has contributed. | 
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A Sketch of the hiſtory of Denmark; with an account of the 
Manner in which the Dawgs made a voluntary furrender 
| of their Liberties. The preſent flate of the Nobility, 
- Burghers, and Peaſants. x3 | 


ALMOST. all that we know of the early period of 
the Daniſh hiſtory is obtained from the elegant pen 
of Karo ED who lived in the twelfth” and 


Finmark, Greenland, | 
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beginning of the thirteenth centuries, and wrote in 
elegant Latin. The internal ſtate of Denmark during 
the early periods of its hiflory furniſhes nothing 
intereſting. In the 8th century the Danes became for- 
midable to their neighbours by their piratical depreda- 
tions on the coaſts of England, Flanders, Normandy, and 
Germany; which deſultory warfare was maintained for 
more than two centuries, till at length their rude and 
ſavage manners being ſomewhat meliorated, they became 
cultivators of their native ſoil inſtead of adventurers at 
ſea; other cauſes likewiſe concurred to put an end to 
theſe outrages. That redundant population which had 
been the means of pouring forth ſuch ſwarms of plunder- 
ers no longer continued. Many had fallen by the ſword 
in thoſe invaſions; conqueſts had been made, and emi- 
grants had ſettled on the acquired territoties in vaſt 
numbers; the introduction of Chriſtianity, in the tenth 
century, ſerved likewiſe to abate their ferocity, while the 
increaſed ſtrength of the neighbouring lates, and the 
force they had acquired at ſea, became too formidable to 
be contended with. Canute, or Knute, commonly called 
the great, who died in England, in the year 1036, advanc- 
ed the dignity of this kingdom to its higheſt pitch; 
but the ſovereigns who ſucceeded him were little diſtin- 
guiſhed until toward the cloſe of the fourteenth century, 
when Margaret obtained the regal power on the death of 
her ſon Olaus III. who had united the kingdoms of Nor- 
way to that of Denmark. In the year 1 388, (three years 
after her acceſſion) having defeated and taken priſoner 
Albert king of Sweden, ſhe was enabled to urge her pre- 
tenſions to that crown, of which ſhe obtained poſſeſſion 
by the conſent of the ſtates, at the aſſembly of the repre- 
ſentatives of the three kingdoms held at Calmar, in the 
year 1397, at which time a confederated conſtitution was 
formed of the greateſt conſequence to the northern ſtates, 
and called “ the union of Calmar.“ "This wile, and 
heroic princeſs, to whom hiſtorians have given the 
diſtinguiſhing appellation of the Semirimis of the north, 
reigned over Denmark and Norway twenty fix, and over 
Sweden ſixteen years. A century afterward elapſed with- 
out any thing highly important occurring in the hiſtory 
of this country. 

In the year 1523 Frederic, duke of Hol/tcin, was raiſed 
to the throne by the voice of the people, who had depoſed 
their king Chriſtian II. for his cruelty and tyranny, in 


| whoſe reign the crown of Sweden had been diſmembered 


from that of Denmark, and placed on the patriotic brows 
of Gufiavus Vaſa. Frederic I. having embraced the 
doctrines of Luther, the tenets of that reformer fpread 
with great rapidity through the kingdom. From this 
prince all the ſucceeding kings of Denmark are lineally 
deſcended. 431 l pag OH 
The event which chiefly diſtinguiſhes the hiſtory of 
this kingdom fince the reign-of Frederic I. is the un- 
precedented revolution which took place in the laſt cen- 
tury, and which merits particular notice here. 
enmark was then governed by a king choſen. by a 
delegation from people of all ranks, aſſembled in a diet, 
who in their choice paid a due regard to the family of 
the n prince; and if they found one of his line 
properly qualified to diſcharge the duties of that high 
ſtation, they thought it juſt to prefer him before any 
other, and the eldeſt fon before a younger, if his merits 
warranted the adoption, but if thoſe of the royal family 
were either deficient in abilities, or had rendered them- 
ſelves unworthy by their vices, they choſe ſome other 
perſon, and ſometimes raiſed a private man to that high 
dignity. To the king thus elected, and a ſenate con- 


fiſting of the principal nobility, the executive powers of 


government were entruſted. 8 
One of the moſt fundamental parts of the conſtitutian 
was the frequent meetings of the ſtates, in order to re- 
gulate every thing relating to the goverument. In theſe 
meetings new laws were enacted, and all affairs relating 
to peace and war, the diſpoſal of great offices, and con- 
tracts of marriage for the royal family, were debated. 
The impoſing of taxes was merely accidental, no money 


being levied on the people, except to maintain what was 


eſteemed a neceſſary war, with the advice and conſent of 
the nation, or now and then by way of free gift, to add 


to a daughter's portipn. The king's ordinary revenue 
8 e Conliſted 
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hecds of cattle, his foreſts, ſervices of tenants in cultivat- 
ing bis ground, &c. for cuſtoms on merchandize were 
not then known in that part of the world: ſo that he 
lived like a modern nobleman, upon the revenues of his 
celtate. | 

But in the year 1660, the three ſtates, conſiſting of the 
nobility, clergy, and commonalty being aſſembled in a 


E UR OP R. 


conſiſted only in the rents of lands and demeſnes, in his] mons by fair ſpeeches; and urged, that ſo important NY 


diet, for the purpoſe of finding means for diſcharging. 


the debts incurred by a war with Charles X. king of 
Sweden, the nobility endeavoured to lay the whole 
burden on the commons ; while the latter, who had de- 
fended their country, and particularly their capital, 
with the utmoſt bravery, inſiſted that the nobles, who 
enjoyed all the lands, Would at leaſt pay their ſhare of 


the taxes, ſince they had ſuffered leſs in the common 


calamity, and done leſs to prevent its progreſs. 

At this the nobility were enraged, and many bitter 
replies paſſed on both ſides. At length a principal 
ſenator ſtanding up, told the preſident of the city, that 
the commons neither underſtood the privileges of the 
nobility, nor conſidered that they themſelves were no 
better than ſlaves. The word ſlaves was followed by a 
loud murmur from the clergy and burghers : when 
Nanſon, the preſident of the city of Copenhagen, and 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, obſerving the general 
indignation it occaſioned, inſtantly aroſe, and ſwearing 
that the commons were no ſlaves, which the nobility 
ſhould find to their coſt, walked out, and was followed 
by the clergy and burghers, who proceeding to the 
brewers-hall, in the city, debated- there on the moſt 
effectual means of humbling the arrogance of the 
nobility, Then it was that the firſt idea of rendering 
the crown of Denmark hereditary was ſtarted by the 
aiſhop of Zealand, but nothing like inveſting the king 
with abſolute power was then thought of, although it 


was ſoon after adopted. The aſſembly afterward 
adjourned to the biſhop's palace, where the plan of an 


hereditary ſucceffion received the unanimous concur- | 
the only perſon who had the courage to open his lips 


rence of the whole l 
Frederic III. who then poſſeſſed the crown of Denmark, 


has been repreſented as a prince naturally ſupine and 


unambitious, of engaging manners and a benevolent 
heart, yet his habits of life were as little likely to ren- 
der him highly popular as generally odious; but what 
the common courſe of events would not have brought 
about the exigencies of the times effected. Charles the 
tenth of Sweden, having broken the treaty he had entered 
into at Roſtild, in the year 1658, and invaded Denmark, 
for the avowed 3 of ſubduing both that kingdom 
and Norway, to annex them to the crown of Sweden, 
Frederic beheld the impending ftorm with the firmneſs 
of a king; he renounced his beloved eaſe; led on his 
troops in perſon, and, by his activity, conduct, and bra- 
very, delivered his capital, repelled the invaders, and 
forced them diſgraceful] 
Theſe achievements deſervedly endeared him to the 
people, and before the fervour of their gratitude had 
ſubſided the diſſenſions between the nobles and commons 
broke forth. Had the ſmalleſt ſpark of ambition ex- 
iſted in the King's breaſt ſuch an event would have 
kindled it into\a flame ; but this prince is repreſented, 
by ſome hiſtorians who have related this memorable re- 
volution, as having relapſed into his former habits of 
inactivity, and that the intrigues of two principal men 
in his court brought about an event which he himſelf 
ſhewed no ſolicitude to procure. 

The commons and clergy the next morning repaired 
in great order to the council-houſe, where the nobles 


were aſſembled; and there the preſident Nanſen, in a 


ſhort ſpeech, obſerved, that they had conſidered the ſtate 
of the nation, and found that the only way to remedy 
the diſorders of the ſtate was to add to the power of the 
king, and render his crown hereditary; in which, if the 
nobles thought fit to concur, they were ready to ac- 
company them to his majeſty, whom they had informed 
of their reſolution, and who expected them in the hall 
of his palace. | ; 
The nobles, filled with a general conſternation at the 
*  ſuddenneſs of this propoſal, and at the reſolution with 
| kt os made, now endeavoured to ſooth the com- 
OL. II. | 


to evacuate his territories. 


| poet. 


| 
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affair ſhould be managed with due ſolemnity, and re- 
gulated in ſuch a manner, as not to have the appearance 
of precipitation or tumult. f 

To this the preſident replied, that it was evident the 
nobles only aimed at gaining time, in order to fruſtrate 
the intentions of the commons, who came not thither 
to conſult, but to act. After farther debate, the com- 
mons growing impatient, the clergy with the biſhops 
at their head, and the burghers, headed by their pre- 
ſident, proceeded without the nobles, to the palace, and 
were met by the prime miniſter, who conducted them ta 
the hall of audience, whither the king ſoon came to them. 

'The biſhop of Zealand made a long ſpeech in praiſe 
of their ſovereign, and concluded with offering him an 
hereditary and abſolute dominion, The king returned 
them thanks; but obſerved, that the concurrence of the 
nobles was neceſſary: he aſſured them of his protection, 
and promiſed to eaſe their grievances, 

he nobles, divided among themſelves, but abhorrent 

of the meaſure which they were required to ſanction, 
prepared to quit the capital, and ſeveral had aRually 
withdrawn. As ſuch a ſeceſſion would have diſſolved the 
diet, and nullified the whole proceedings, orders were 
iſſued, in the king's name, for the gates to be ſhut; 
which procured an immediate and implicit acquieſcence. 
On the 16th of October, the eftates abſolved the king 
of all the obligations he had entered into on his receiv- 
ing the crown, and two days after, ſcaffolds covered 
with tapeſtry were erected in the ſquare before the caſtle, 
and orders were given for the burghers and the ſoldiers 
to appear in arms, under their reſpective officers, In 
the morning, the king and queen, being ſeated in 
Chairs of ſtate under velvet canopies, received publicly 
the homage 'of all the ſenators, nobility, clergy, and 
commons; which were performed on the knee, each 
taking an oath to promote the intereſt of the ſovereigti 
in al T and to ſerve him faithfully as became 
hereditary . ge Gerſdorf, a principal ſenator, was 


in behalf of their expiring liberties, and ſaid, that he 
hoped and truſted that his majefty deſigned nothing but 
the good of his people, and not to govern them after the 
Turkiſh manner; but wiſhed his ſucceſſors would follow 
the example his majeſty would undoubtedly ſet them, 
and make uſe of this unlimited power, for the good, and 
not for the prejudice. of his ſubjects. None of the reſt 
{poke a word, or ſeemed in the leaſt to murmur at what 
was done. [Thoſe who had paid their homage, tetir, 
to the council houſe, where the nobility were called 
over by name, and ordered to ſubſcribe the oath they 
had taken, which they inſtantly obeyed. | 
Thus, in the ſpace of four days, the kingdom of Den- 
mark was changed from a ſtate but little different from 
an ariſtocracy, to that of an unlimited monarchy. 
We here ſee a houſe of commons ſtimulated by reſent- 
ment, and filled with indignation at the inſolence of the 
nobility, betraying their conſtituents, and, inſtead of a 
noble effort to oblige thoſe nobles to allow them the pri- 
vileges they had a right to demand, voluntarily giving 
up for themſelves, their conſtituents, and theic poſterity, 
what they ought to have ſtruggled to preſerve at the ha- 
zard of their lives; while the only comfort the people 
had left, was, in being freed from the tyranny of their 
former oppreſſors, and ſee them as much humbled 'as 
themſelves. This event ſeems to realize the idea of the 


| — half a patriot half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne, * 

The revolution being thus accompliſhed, a new con- 

ſtitution was eſtabliſhed, by an edict conſiſting of forty 
articles, and entitled “ the royal law of Denmark,” by 

which the ſucceſſion was ſettled on the king's eldeft ſon, 

and on failure of male iſſue, in the female line. The 

kings of Denmark and Norway are therein declared to be 

above all human laws, acknowledging in all eccleſiaſtical 

and civil affairs no higher power than God alone. 


'They may make, interpret, abrogate, and diſpenſe with 


laws, except the royal law, which myſt remain ir- 
revocable, and be conſidered as the fundamental law of 
the ſtate, The kings of Denmark have likewiſe. the 

. Ff power 


Fg 
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Power of declaring war, makin peace, impoſing taxes, 
and levying contributions of all kinds. The kings who 


ve reignedAince this revolution have been Chriſlian V. 
Rar AV. Cbriſtian VI. and Frederic V. the latter 
was ſucceeded, in 1766, by his ſon Chriſtian VII. the 

igning prince. 
bene nobles of Denmark are diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellation of the higher and lower nobility. There never 
were any dukes in Denmark beſide the kings ſons, ex- 
cept one nobleman. named Knut Pors, who was created 
duke of Halland by Chriſtopher II. ſo that the rank of 
higher nobles includes only counts and barons. 

he rights and privileges of the barons are much the 
ſame with thoſe of the counts. 

The privileges of the lower nobility, like thoſe of the 
former, conſiſt in their being cited only before the king's 
ſupreme court, in all affairs that affect their life and ho- 
hour, except they have a poſt in the militia by land or 
by ſea; in which caſe this privilege extends only to the 
ſuperior officers. No inferior judge can execute a ſen- 
tence paſſed upon them, for that muſt be done only by 
the judge or his commiſſary. | 

Ie Pergben enjoy greater or leſs privileges, accord- 
ing to the cities of which they are members. Hence 
thoſe of Copenhagen poſleſs the pre-eminence, and have 
advantages enjoyed by none of the reſt. The Daniſb 

aſants are of different claſſes. Some are poſſeſſed of a 
boot of land, which may be conſidered as their own pro- 
perty, ſince they only make the lord of the manor ſome 
inconſiderable acknowledgment. Others have only a 
farm, for which they pay a certain rent in money, cattle, 
or corn, to the proprietors of their farms, and do inferior 
ſervices at the manor of the lord; but a ſtate of vaſſalage 
was entirely aboliſhed in Denmark by Frederic IV. in the 

ear 1702, and is only continued in ſome part of the 


dutchy of Sigſwic. | 


* 


SECT. VI. 
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Of the Prerogative, Court, Titles, and Arms of the Kings of 
23 ENM ACK; the Orders of Knighthood; the public Offices 
and Revenues ; the military and naval Force of the King- 
dom, the civil Government of the provinces, and the different 
Courts of Judicature. 


ths wo Ae 


: 


TA king of Denmark, as hath been already obſerv- 
ed, is an abſolute prince, and conſequently his 
prerogative is unbounded. He is pleaſed, however, to 
act by the laws framed by his anceſtors, or by himſelf 
and council; though he has the power of repealing and 
altering them as he thinks fit. He is the guardian of 
all the noble orphans, and none can ſell or alienate their' 
lands, without leave of the crown,the king being entitled: 
to a third part of the purchaſe-money upon every fale. 

He has, however, few enſigns of majeſty, except ſuch: 
as are military, as horſe and foot guards, yeomen, and 
the ſound of drums and trumpets; for the badges of 
peace, as heralds, maces, the chancellor's purſe, and the- 
ſword of ſtate, are here unknown. The officers of the 
houſehold are the marſhal, who regulates the affairs of the 
family, and gives notice when dinner or ſupper is ready 
to be ſerved ; the comptraller of the kitchen, who places 
the diſhes of meat on the table; and the maſter of the 
horſe, who looks after the king's ſtables and ſtuds of 
mares. The king ſits down to dinner with his queen, 
children, relations, and general officers of the army, till 
the round table. be filled ; the court-marſhal inviting 
ſometimes one, and ſometimes another io eat with his 
majeſty, till all have taken their turns in that honour. A 
page in livery ſays grace before and after meat; for no 
chaplain appears here but in the pulpit. The attendants 
are one or two gentlemen, and the reſt, livery-ſervants. 
The kettle-drums and trumpets, which are ranged be- 
fore the palace, proclaim aloud the very minute when his 
majeſty fits down 'to table; but the ceremony of the 
knee is not uſed to the king. | | 
Every winter the ſnow is no ſooner firm enough to 
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was inſtituted by Waldemar II. 


is worn over the right ſhoulder to the left ſide. 
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making ſeveral tours about the capital in great pomp, 
attended by kettle-drums and trumpets ; their ſledges 
are drawn by horſes adorned with rich trappings, and the 
harneſs full of ſmall bells. After the court has thus 
opened the way, the burghers and others ride about the 
ſtreets all night, wrapped in their fur gowns, with each 
his female in the ſledge with him. 

His Daniſh majeſty's titles at full length, are, Chriftian 
VII. by the grace of God, king of Denmark and Norway, 
and of the Goths and Vandals; duke of Slefwic, Hol/tern, 
Storman, and Ditmarſch. » 

The royal arms are parted by the Daneborg croſs in 
four principal quarters. In the firſt or, three lions paſ- 
ſant gardant azure, ſurrounded with nine hearts gules, 
for Denmark. In the ſecond gules, a lion rampant 
crowned or, holding a Daniſb battle-axe argent, for Nor- 
way. In the third azure, three crowns or, the firſt and 
ſecond for Sweden. In the fourth or, a lion leopardized 
azure, with nine hearis gules, for ancient Gorhland. 
The ineſcutcheon quarterly, in the firſt or, two lions 
paſſant azure, for the dutchy of Slfwic. In the ſecond 
gules, three nettle leaves argent, pierced with three nails 
of the croſs; theſe leaves are charged with a ſmall 
eſcutcheon argent, for the dutchy of Holſlein. In the 
third gules, a cygnet argent, gorged with a crown or, 
for Storman. In the fourth gules, a cavalier armed 
argent, holding a ſword pomelled or, for Ditmarſch. 
Upon all an ineſcutcheon in the centre party per pale 
or, two bars gules, for Delmonhor/t; and azure, a croſs 
pattee or, for Jutland. The ſupporters ate two ſavages 
armed with clubs. | | 3 

The principal order of knighthood in Denmark is that 
of the elephant, or the blue ribbon, which ſome authors 
ſuppoſe to be founded in the twelfth century, by Canute 
IV. while others ſay, that it was inſtituted about three 
bundred years ago by Chri/tian I. at his ſon's wedding. 
Its enſign, or badge, is a white enamelled elephant, with 
a Caſtle on its back, appendant to a blue ribbon, worn 
over the left ſhoulder to the right fide, Theſe knights 
wear on the left breaſt a filver far of eight rays, with the 
Daneborg croſs in the middle of it. 3 

The ſecond order of knighthood in this kingdom, is 
called the Daneburg order, or the white ribbon, which 
The badge is a gold 
croſs enamelled, and ſet with eleven diamonds. This 
hangs at a watered white ribbon with a red border, which 
Theſe 
knights wear on the right breaſt a ſilver ſtar of eight rays, 
in which a croſs is to be ſeen, with the word reſtitutor 
thus divided, RE-STI-TV-ToR, and the name of Curis- 
TIAN V. in the middle, Both theſe orders were revived 
by Chriſtian V. and have their particular ſtatutes, collars, 
and mottos. | 

The offices by which the 
ed, are, 

I. The privy council, or, as it is called, the ſupreme 
college, was firſt inſtituted on its preſent footing in the 
year 1679: this college at preſent conſiſts of four mem- 
bers, and the king, who is preſident, Under this college 
are the two following chanceries : | 

1. The Daniſh chancery, which was placed on its 
preſent footing in 1660, and conſiſts of a prothonotary, 
a maſter of requeſts, ſeveral ſecretaries, two chancery ſo- 
licitors, notaries, regiſters, cc. | 

2. The German chancery, which was inſtituted in 
1688, and conſiſts of a prothonotary, a ſolicitor, and 
ſeveral ſecretaries. All petitions relating to the affairs of 
Slefuwic, Holflein, and Oldenburg, are given in this 
court, 

IT. The military chancery for the land- ſervice, which 
conſiſts of a prothonotary, a recorder, or keeper of the 
archives, a ſolicitor, clerks, cuiſitors, and notaries. 
This college has the care of military promotions, and in 
general, the direction of every thing belonging to the 


government is adminiſter- 


army and to war. But the peculiar military cxconomy 


is committed to the general commiſſion for the land- 
ſervice. Theſe commiſſaries pay, maintain, and recruit 
the army, fiil the magazines, keep the fortifications in 
repair, and have the care of the artillery. 


bear, than the Danes take great delight in going in 
ledges, the king and court firſt giving the example, and 
| | ; 


III. The military chancery for the ſea-ſervice con- 
liſts of a prothonotary and ſolicitor, They order and 
direct 
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direct whatever relates to naval promotions, the marine 
and harbours ; but the peculiar management of naval 
affairs is under the general marine commiſſion, which 
has been united to the college of admiralty ever ſince 
the year 1746. The admiralty college was inſtituted in 

1660, and has not only the command of the fleet, but is 
a ſuperior court of judicature for all the ſentences paſſed 
by the inferior court of admiralty come before them. 
T he inferior court of admiralty has power over all civil 
and military ſubaltern officers in the navy. 

IV. The treaſury and the college of the finances are 
now better regulated than formerly. The firſt was in- 
ſtituted by Frederic IV. who aboliſhed the college of trea- 
ſurers, and appointed in their room a ſingle treaſurer and 
vice-trealurer. He alſo introduced the college for the fi- 
nances, which conſiſts of the deputies for the finances, 
and commiſſioners of the college of finances. 

V. The | page college for the improvement of manu- 
factures and commerce, was inſtituted in 1735, and con- 
fiſts of deputies and commiſſioners for the domeſtic and 
commercial departments, and of a Daniſh and German 
ſecretary. This college has the direction of every thing 
that may erg the increaſe of domeſtic trade, manu- 
factures, fiſneries, and all new foundations or eſtabliſh- 
ments. By virtue of a royal ordinance, iſſued in 
1753, every deputy has its particular department, but 
is under the control or check of the general college. 

VI. The general eccleſiaſtical college of inſpection 
was inſtituted in 1737 by Chriſtian VI. and uſually con- 
ſiſts of ſix members, three divines, and as many laymen, 
who are all called general eceleſiaſtical inſpectors. This 
college has the general direction of all eccleſiaſtical 


affairs in Denmark and Norway, and its members inſpe& | 


into the behaviour of the clergy, and the ſtate of the 
univerſities and ſchools in their juriſdiction: they like- 
wiſe paſs their cenſure on all theological treatiſes on re- 
ligious controverſies. This college is. alſo under the 
king's immediate juriſdiction. 

VII. The laſt college is that of the general poſt-office, 
which has the direction of the poſts in the two kingdoms, 
audits the accounts of the poſt-maſters, and inſpects into 
their conduct. This office has its directors, treaſuries, 
and reviſion-chamber. In all towns the couriers for 
letters go out and come in twice a week. The roads are 
meaſured all over the kingdom, and at every quarter of a 
Daniſh mile the 
erected upon it. 3 | 

The revenues of Denmark ariſe from the cuſtoms, 
particularly thoſe of the Sound, Coldingen, and Norway. 
A toll in paſſing from the northern ocean into the Baltic, 
and from thence into the northern ocean, is paid in the 
ſtraits, at Elſinore, Nyburg, and Fredericia, but the prin- 
cipal cuſtom-houſe is at E//more. In ſome years above 
ſix thouſand ſhips paſs through theſe ſtraits, and con- 
ſequently the toll is very conſiderable. This toll is not 
on an equal footing with reſpec to all nations; for the 

urghers are obliged to pay more than others for 
paſting through the Sound, The Engliſh, Dutch, Swediſh, 
and French ſhips are not ſearched when they are provid- 
ed, according to treaties, with paſſes: they alſo pay 
down only one per cent. for ſuch goods as are ſpecified in 
the tariff, while all other nations are not only ſearched, 
but are obliged to pay one and a quarter per cent. With 
reſpect to the Hanſe-towns that lie on the Baltic, there 
Is a great variety 1n the toll they pay; for almoſt every 
one of thoſe towns is treated with in particular. The 
tolls collected at the ſound and the two belts, produce 
an annual revenue of upward of 100, ooo J. after defray- 
ing the expences of conſtructing and maintaining light- 
houſes, and providing proper ſignals to deſeribe the 
ſhoals and rocks along the whole coaſt, from the northern 
promontory of Jutland to the ſound. | 

'The other revenues ariſe from the exciſe and con- 
ſumption. 

From the taxes paid by the farming peaſants for free - 
holds and contributions of proviſions in Norway ; from 
duties on oxen, corn, and bacon in Denmark; and fro 
redeemed eſtates. 1 
From the poll-tax, which, however, is never impoſed 
but upon extraordinary occaſions, and at no time ex- 
| tended to Norway. | 


% 


| 
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ground is a little raiſed, and a ſtone : a 
| | furniſhing a certain number in proportion to its value. 


— 


| Holſtein are compoſed of regulars and militia. 


guards, the firſt conſiſting 
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twenty eight ſhips of the line, 
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From fines, diſpenſations, ſtampt- paper, and the poſt= 


office. The revenues ariſing from the latter are appro- 
priated for penſions, and for carrying on the foreign 
miſſions. | | 
From the royal tythes, which formerly belonged to 
the biſhops: but after the reformation, were annexed to 
the crown, | 
There are likewiſe duties upon exports and imports, 
licences for public houſes, and for diſtilling ſpirits, for 
the privilege of hunting and ſhooting in the royal ma- 
nors, and a tax on places, penſions, perquiſites, and mar- 
riages ; but the laſt was never levied on the peaſants, 
ſeamen or ſoldiers, and the ſum exacted from others was 
inconſiderable; however, about ten years ago, (from 
1790) this injudicious tax was entirely aboliſhed. _ 
i he revenues of Denmark have been increafing gras 
dually for the laſt 60 years: the two laſt kings, al- 
though they did many great things for the good of their- 
ſubjects, and the advancement of their kingdom, and 
even aboliſhing ſome taxes that were the moſt burden- 
ſome, yet at the ſame time greatly improved the royal 
revenue; which now amounts to about one million two 
hundred and fifty th uſand pounds; and in ſome years 
much exceeds that ſum. | | 
The annual national expence in time of peace is laid 
down by Buſchin, on the beſt informa- 


tion, at - — - 6,120 
The annual expence of the army he heed re ng 

to be - - - - 350,000 
And the navy - 1 180, ooo 
The debts in the year 1771 were - 3, 418, oog 


The intereſt paid upon which amounted to 131, 392 
The military forces of the two kingdoms is ſtated by 
Mr. Coxe to amount to 66,909 men, including regulars 
and militia, both horſe and foot, raiſed in Denmark, Hal- 


eins, and Norway, of which 56, 431 are infantry, and 


10,478 cavalry; of the latter Denmark and Hol/tein fur- 
niſh 4,817, Norway 5, 661. The forces of rr and 

fin- 
fantry there are fourteen 9 conſiſting of 
1752 privates and twenty-ſix officers; each regiment 
is divided into twelve companies, ten of which are fuſi- 
leers and two grenadiers. In each regiment there are 
about ſix hundred regulars, who are chiefly foreigners 
enliſted in Germany, the reſt are national militia, com- 
poſed of peaſants, who refide upon the land, each eſtate 


Theſe national troops are occaſionally exerciſed upon 
Sundays and holidays, and are embodied once every year 
for about ſeventeen days, in their reſpective diſtricts. 
There are eight regiments of cavalry, each conſiſting of 
ſeventeen officers, including ſerjeants and corporals, and 
565 privates, which are divided into five ſquadrons; of 
theſe abcut 260 are regulars and the remainder national 
troops. There are beſide a regiment of foot and horſe 
of 486 men, including 
officers, the other of 161. The forces of Norway are 
all national troops, or militia, two regiments, con- 
ſiting of 1376 men each, only .excepted; and as the 
peaſants of that kingdom are free, the levies for the mi- 
litia are made in a different manner there than in Den- 


mark; each diſtri into which Norway is divided furniſh- 


ing its proportion. All the male peaſants are, from their 
birth, regiſtered for the militia. and are taken according 
to ſeniority. Each man ſerves from ten to fourteen 

ears, after which they are admitted among the inva- 
lids, and at length receive their diſmiſſion. I heſe troops 
are embodied only at ſtated times. The Oſſicers receive 
a conſtant pay, equal to that of the officers in the regu- 
lars, but the common men receive pay only when they 
are in actual ſervice. The academy of land Cadets, in- 


ſtituted by Frederic IV. about the beginning of the pre- 


ſent century, ſupplies the army with officers. This 
eſtabliſhment provided for the inſtruction of ſeventy- four 
Cadets at the ex pence of the king. Coxe's Travels, IV. 
35 Tr., | | | 
The Danes were anciently very powerful and ſucceſſ- 
ful at ſea, and in latter times Chriſtian V. and Frederic 
IV. have performed great exploits with the Daniſb fleet. 
It conſiſted, according to Mr. Coxe, in the year 1779, of 
of which one was of 
ninety 
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ninety guns, one of eight , two of ſeventy four, and 
ide 


thirteen of ſixty guns; which there were nine of 
fifty guns, one of forty four, and fifteen frigates from 
thirty four to twenty two guns, a royal yatch, and five 
bomb ketches; but it was probably augmented that year 
beyond its uſual force, on account of the armed neutra- 
lity, which then took place. 
The number of 7 2 e to Mr. 
is 14,600, but Buſching makes them amount to 
i Theſe are ae — claſſes; the firſt of 
which, conſiſting of about 4000 ſeamen, are always in 
actual ſervice, either employed on board the ſhips, or in 
the dock yard: the other claſs takes in the ſeamen inha- 
biting the coaſts, who are permitted to engage in the 
merchant's ſervice. Each man receives 88. annually from 
the crown, whilſt he tranſmits a certificate of his being 
alive, which ſubjects him to recall whenever the ſtate re- 
quires his ſervices. The marine artillery conſiſts of 
$00 men. Frederic IV. likewiſe inftituted an academy 
df marine Cadets in the year 1701, for ſixty youth, who 
are maintained and inſtructed in the theory of naviga- 
tion, at the expence of the crown. Beſide theſe, other 
outh are admitted into this academy, where they are 
Doarded and inſtructed at their own proper charge: theſe 
are called volunteers, the other cadets. Coxe, IV. 354 to 360. 
Juſtice is no where obtained with more expedition 
than in Denmark. The laws are juſt, equitable, and ſo 
conciſe, that the whole body of them is contained in 
one moderate quarto volume, written in their own lan- 
guage, in ſo plain and intelligible a manner, that they 
— 5M comment. This excellent work was publiſhed 
in 1683 by Chri/tian V. and is the only law obſerved in 
* k. "M 12 8 ier mY 5 
ve! vernment has its general governor, 
who 1 4 ways * of diſtinction, and uſually a 
| Knight of one of the orders. His power is very great, 
and extends both to ſpiritual, temporal, and judicial af- 
fairs. He has likewiſe authority over the revenues, 
towns, and country within his juriſdiction. Under the 
governor are the prefects, who are alſo noblemen, or at 
eaſt perſons of diſtinction; but they have no power in 
the towns within their juriſdiction, which extends only 
to the open country. | 
Beſide the town courts of judicature, and thoſe held 
by the nobility in their own manors, there are three 


other courts, the ting-court, land-court, and the ſu- 


preme tribunal. In the ting-court cauſes are generally 
firſt brought, both in the towns and in the country; 
every ſmall diſtri conſiſting of forty or fifty villages, or 
hamlets, have their headborough, a judge, and a ſecretary; 
to which are added eight peaſants. Theſe courts are 
held weekly. From this inferior court an appeal lies to 
the provincial court, or aſſizes, which commonly con- 
fiſts of two judges and a ſecretary, and is held once a 
month in ſeveral of the principal towns. The other 
court, from which there lies no appeal, is the ſupreme 
tribunal at Copenhagen, which is held almoſt all the year 
round, and is opened by the king in perſon every year, 
about the beginning of March. This court, where 
the Jaw is ſilent or doubtful, has a power of determining 
the affair; and, it is ſaid, that through all theſe courts a 
ſuit is carried in the ſpace of thirteen months, and the 
whole expence, notwithſtanding the appeals from one 
-court to another, amounts to no more than ten or twelye 
pounds ſterling. They have indeed no inns of court, 
or public ſocieties of lawyers; but every one who 
pleaſes may take up the profeſſion; yet the fees are fo 
3 that there are few advocates; and there is the leſs 
' occaſion for them, as every man is at oy manage 
his own ſuit, and plead his cauſe himſelf. The greateſt 
expence atiſes from the ſtampt paper, upon which the 
proceedings are written; and to prevent this being ex- 
ceſſive, the clerks, or regiſters, are obliged to bring the 
whole matter into a certain number of ſheets, as well 
the allegations and proofs, as the ſentence itſelf, which 
are all reduced to writing. In the inferior courts the 
"reaſons on which every ſentence is founded are expreſſed, 
but not in the ſupreme court. The judges of the in- 
* ferior courts, whoſe ſalaries are very inconſiderable, are 
not only puniſhed for miſdemeanors committed in the 
execution of their office, but are obliged to make ſatiſ- 
faction to the party injured by any unjuſt ſentence, 
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Our merchants who have had occaſion to proſecute 
ſuits in this country, - admire the equitableneſs of their 
laws, and the eaſe with which juſtice is obtained. 

The crimes of high treaſon, robbery, and houſe. 
breaking are ſeldom heard of in Denmar#, and ſeditious 
diſcourſes and practices are ſtill more uncommon. The 
puniſhment for capital crimes is beheading, which ig 
uſually done by one ſtroke with a ſword. 

In the city of Copenhagen is an officer called the po- 
lity maſter, who takes care that good order is maintain- 
ed ; he compoſes differences among the merchants, and 
ſees that their merchandize is good and ſaleable. He cauſes 
the ſtreets, bridges, and canals to be cleanſed, kept in 
_ repair, and free from nuiſances or obſtructions, 

e takes care that the city be ſupplied with corn fit for 
bread, at a moderate price, ſeizes prohibited goods, and 
aſſiſts at the extinguiſhing of fires. 

In no part of the world is the practice of phyſic, and 
vending of drugs and chemical preparations, under more 
ſtrict regulations. No one is permitted to exerciſe the 
profeſſion of an apothecary before he has obtained the 
ſanction of the college of phyſicians. Formerly there 
were but two apothecaries licenced in the city of Copen- 
hagen, and one in every other great town; but, to ſupply 
this nag” ſome of the phyſicians prepare their own 
medicines. The apothecaries' ſhops are frequently viſited 
by the magiſtrates and phyſicians, and the bad or decay- 
ed drugs taken and deſtroyed. The prices of all drugs 
are fixed, from which they durft not vary. They keep 
exact books of what they ſell, and to whom, that if an 
accident happens, it may be known who has occaſioned 
it; and for the ſame reaſon they are obliged to file all 
the preſcriptions that are brought them. | 

We ſhall now deſcribe the Daniſb iſlands, beginning 
with the eaſt, | | | 


SECT. VII. 


Of ZeALanD : The Iſlands Amac, Mona, BoxnnoL, 
and other ſmaller Iſlands, with the principal Places in 
each; the City of COPENHAGEN. | 


THE kingdom of Denmark is divided into ſeven go- 
vernments, the moſt eaſterly of which is that of 
Zealand, which contains ſixteen prefectures, in which 
are included all the above iſlands, and the moſt conſi- 
derable places belonging to this kingdom. | 
The iſland of ZEALAND, in the Daniſh language call- 
ed Saland, or Sialland, is ſeated at the entrance of the 
Baltic, and is encompaſſed by the Categate on the N. 
a gulf ſo called, which ſeparates the Baltic from the 
ocean; the ſtrait called the Sound on the E.; the Baltic 
ſea on the S. and the ftrait called the Great Belt on the 
W. This is the largeſt iſland in the Baltic, it being 
about ſeventy miles in length, and ſixty-five in its great- 
eſt breadth. 3 Xl | 
Mr. Mrarball deſcribes this iſland as preſenting in 
the winter a moſt dreary and comfortleſs proſpect, being 
then covered with ſnow; (ſee the poetical deſcription of 
it at that ſeaſon, page 1095) but during the ſhort ſum- 
mer with which it is viſited, it exhibits a moſt agreeable 
ſcene, being every where flat, and covered with corn 
or wood, for the whole country is cultivated with great 
induſtry. Ar. Coxe ſpeaks of this iſland as diverſified 
with beautiful lakes, and ſmall woods of beech and 
oak. Travels, IV. 4co. | 
This is a fertile iſland, and produces fine barley, of 
which malt is made, and a great quantity exported; it 
likewiſe yields plentiful crops of fine oats. It has fer- 
tile meadows of a beautiful verdure, and is particularly 
famous for its breed of horſes; the woods abound with 
2ame. In the country lying near Copenhagen, and ſome 
other parts, no woods are to be ſeen, and the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to uſe Chiefly turf for their fuel. Se- 
veral of the lakes are large, and both theſe and the ri- 
vers abound with fiſh, The only convenient harbour 
n the iſland is that of Copenhagen, Within the prefecture 
}f which is the city of that name. ; | 
CoPExHAGEN formerly belonged to the biſhop of 
Naſtild, and was not a royal reſidence till the year 1443. 
e ſince 
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ſince which period it has been gradually enlarged and 
beautified, and is become the capital of the kingdom of 
Denmark, and the place where the court reſides. It 1s 
ſituated on the Baltic, in latitude 55* 41“ N. and 12* 35/ 
E. longitude from Greenwich, about twenty miles from 
the Sound, and has a beautiful and commodious harbour : 
the entrance to which is ſo narrow as to admit only 
one ſhip at a time; and every night this paſſage is 
ſecured with a ſtrong boom. The mouth of it is com- 
manded on one fide by the citadel, and on the other by a 
block-houſe, well furniſhed with artillery. In the har- 
bour five hundred fail of ſhips may ride commodioully ; 
and round the whole encloſure a wooden gallery pro- 
jects over the water. The greateſt purt of the Daniſh 
navy is ſtationed here. The depth of water being only 
twenty feet, the ſhips have not their lower tier of guns 
on board, but take them in when they leave the port. 
Beſide large magazines, each veſſel has a ſeparate ſtore- 
houſe, on the water's edge, oppoſite to which ſhe is 
moored when in harbour, and may by this means be 
inſtantly equipped. 
T The a is in a low and marſhy ſituation; but on 
the land fide are ſeveral fine lakes, which copiouſly fur- 
niſh the inhabitants with freſh water. The adjacent 
country is very pleaſant, and oppoſite the city, due South, 
lies the fertile iſland of Amac, which forms the harbour, 
and which. we ſhall deſcribe in its proper place, The 
city at a diſtance makes a magnificent appearance, and, 
from the M eſt- gate to the Norway-gate in the citadel, 
extends four thouſand one hundred and forty Zealand 
ells in length; and from the North-gate to the Amac- 
rate it is three thouſand one hundred and twenty ells 
in breadth, The Gother-/ireet, which runs in a 
ſtraight line croſs the whole city, dividing the Old from 
the ſanc 
in length. This metropolis contains four royal caſtles, 
ten pariſh, and nine other churches, a conſiderable num- 
ber of public and private dwellings, which have the gran- 
deur of palaces, and are in general conſtructed in the 
Tralian ſtyle of architecture. Above four thouſand burgh- 
er's houſes, ſeveral of which are inhabited by ten or more 
families; eleven markets and public ſquares; a hundred 
and.eighty-ſix ſtreets; and, according to Ar. Cue, near 
eighty thouſand inhabitants. The annual births here, 
upon an average of ſeveral years, have been eſtimated at 
2830, and of deaths at 2955. | | 


N 
; 


beauty to a dreadful fire which happened in the year 1728; 


the houſes then conſumed have been ſince rebuilt in followin 
modern Ry royal pa 
embelliſhed by Chri/tian I 


the modern ſtyle. It is the beſt built City of the north; 
for though Peterſhurgh excels it in ſuperb edifices, yet as 
Copenhagen contains no wooden houſes, it does not | 
diſplay that ſtriking contraſt of meanneſs and magnifi- 
cence as Peterſburgh does; but in general exhibits a more 
equable and uniform appearance, The town is ſur- 
' rounded toward the land with regular ramparts and 
baſtions, a broad ditch full of water, and a few out- 
works: its circumference meaſures between four and 
five miles. The ſtreets are well paved, with a foot way 
on each ſide, but too narrow and inconvenient for. ge- 
neral uſe.” Travels IV. 319, 320. It is divided into three 
Principal parts, O! Copenhagen, New Copenhagen, - and 
Chriſtians-hafen. | Moſt of the ſtreets in Old Copenhagen, 
ſince the laſt great fire, have been formed of a ſufficient 
breadth ; but the old windings could not be entirely 
avoided, The houſes in the principal-ſtreets and ſquares 
are almoſt entirely built with brick, and a few are of free 
ſtone brought from Germany, but in the lanes moſt of 
the buildings are of timber. However, in general, they 
make a handſome appearance. The city is at the annual 
expence of ten or twelve thouſand rixdollars in keeping 
the ſtreets clean, and in the night they are lighted. by 
lanthorns. The haven' is crowded with merchant ſhips, 
and ſome parts of the city are interſected by deep canals, 
which bring up large ſhips ; and, to the great convenience 
of the merchants, they may lade and unlade cloſe to the 
warehouſes that line the quayys. 8 
Beſide the above three general diviſions, the city is 
divided .into twelve quarters, and the burghers into as 
many companies, which have all their particular colours, 


2w Town, is above four thouſand two hundred feet 
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Firſt, the N. quarter, which has the German church; 
dedicated to St. Peter. The Wallendorf college, in Se: 
Peter”s-fireet, was formerly a Carmelite monaſtery; but 
the lord ſteward, Chri/lopher Walkendorf, converted it 
into a college for ſixteen ſtudents, each of whom has 
a yearly penſion of thirty rixdollars. | 
The ſecond is the W. quarter, in which is the great 
Wartow hoſpital, which is an ancient foundation; but 
the edifice is new and ſpacious. | 
The orphan-houſe, which takes up one entire ſide of 
the new market, and is a conſiderable ornament to that 
ſquare. 5 | 
The council-houſe is a new ſtructure, and, being de- 
tached from the other buildings, ſeparates the Ola from 
the New Market. In the Old Market is a fine fountain, 
and in the New is a place walled in for the execution of 
malefactors. | 
The other places in the weſt quarter worthy of notice 
are the weſt gate, and the royal palace, erected by 
| Chri/tian VI. ſituated near the citadel of Chriftianſburg, 
which in 1743 and 1744 was new fronted in a very 
elegant manner, | 
| he third is the clothier's quarter, in which are the 
following places worthy of notice. The collegiate 
cores of St. Mary, in which the biſhops of Denmark and 
orway are uſually conſecrated. . The tower, which is 
eſteemed the nobleſt in Copenhagen, ſtands on the higheſt 
ſpot ' in the whole city, is three hundred and eighty 
feet in length, and has a fine ring of bells. The univer- 
ſity was founded in 1479, by Chriftian I. and has been 
ſince augmented and endowed by his ſucceſſors ; among 
whom Chri/tian VI. was its greateſt benefactor. It has 
Cy conſiderable fund, and the profeſſors have liberal 
aries, | | | 
The Berrichian college, or the Collegium Mediceum, 
is the moſt elegant and beſt endowed of all the pri- 
vate foundations. The learned Olaus Borrichius erect- 
ed this college in 1682, for ſixteen Daniſh and Nor- 
R ſtudents. 75 8 > 
The laſt place we ſhall mention in this quarter is the 


north gate, which is the moſt elegant ſtructure of the 


kind belonging to the city, and was erected in 1671, 


The fourth diviſion is the freemen's quarter, in which 
are two Churches, and the church of the Holy Gh, or 
rather of the Holy Gueſts, it deriving its name from a large 


hoſpital or gueſthouſe that formerly ſtood near it. 
& This city,” ſays Mr. Care, „ owes its principal | | 


The fifth is named Snarren's quarter. | | 
The ſixth is called Strand quarter, and contains the 
places worthy of notice. 'The magnificent 
Ks of Chriſtianburgb, which was enlarged and 
I. Chriftian IV. and Frederic 
IV. but being very irregularly built, Chriſtian VI. the 
preſent king's grandfather, cauſed the whole building, 
with the adjoining houſes, which had been purchaſed of 
the burghers, to be pulled down in 1731, and the fol- 
lowing year laid the foundation of the preſent ſpacious 
and magnificent ſtructure, which was finiſhed in 1740. 
The front is of ſtone, and the wings of brick ſtuccoed. 
Mr. Coxe ſays, © the ſuite of apartments is princely, 
but the external appearance is more grand than elegant.” 
IV. 320.— Though this edifice coſt ſix millions of dol- 
lars, or about 1, 280, ooo J. fterling, yet the inſcription 
over the grand portal declares, that the ſoveteign erected 
it from the ordinary revenues of the crown, without 
laying any additional taxes or impoſts on his ſubjects. 
It is of a prodigious ſize. In one of the apartments are 
hung paintings of all the reigning monarchs in Europe, 
contempories with the late king Frederic V. which were 
preſented by the reſpective ſovereigns. The late king 
of Pruſſia, who ſpent a great part of his life amidf 
camps and armies, cauſed himſelf to be dreſſed in a 
plain blue ſuit of clothes, the habit in which he con- 
ſtantly appeared, and the vizar only peeps out at one 
corner of the piece to mark the warrior, whilft Charles 
III. the late king of Spain, arrayed himſelf in comp- 
lete armour, and frowns dreadfully from the canvas. 
In this quarter is alſo an edifice, in the firſt ſtory of 
which is the arſenal, and in the ſecond the king's 
library, which is above two hundted feet long, and con- 
tains about ſixty or ſeventy thouſand volumes. In the 


® } 


he Old Tawn conſiſts of the following quarters: | 
Vor. II. ; 


third ſtory are the royal cabinet of curioſities, the piure- 
| 88 gallery, 
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nery, and the cabinet of medals ; and in the fourth 


ory is the cabinet of models. : 
< This muſeum,” ſays Mr. Wraxall, © is a very 


large collection, and extends through all the vegetable, 
— and * kingdoms, as well as the 23 
and is more indebted to Frederic IV. than to any other 
ſovereign. This prince loved the arts, and being from 
thence attached to the country where they ſeem to have 
taken up their reſidence, he made two viſits to [taly; 
one before he aſcended the throne, the other after he 
became king.” h 

In this royal cabinet of curioſities are ſeveral large 

jeces of filver ore dug out of the mines. of Norway in 

| 1666, one of which weighs five hundred and fixty pounds, 
and is valued at five thouſand crowns : another piece is 
valued at above three thouſand, both being ſuppoſed to 
contain at leaft three paits filver. What are moſt ad- 
mired in them are the threads and branches of ſilver, 
which ſhoot out an inch or two beyond the ſtone, in form 
of ſmall ſhrubs or buſhes. Here are likewiſe ſeveral 
large pieces of amber, ſome weighing forty or fifty 
ounces, Upon opening the ditches about gen, 
theſe were found licking, like the gum on the plum- 
trees in our gardens, to the ſides of the old trees that 
were buried there. Amongſt the greateſt and moſt va- 
luable curioſities, is kept the chair in which Tycho Brabi 
uſed to fit when he made his aſtronomical obſervations 
at Ueanibourg, The wood which compoſes it is held in 
reverence, and preſerved with the greateſt care, as hav- 
ing belonged to fo great a man, although the unhappy 
aſtronomer, when alive, was baniſhed his country by 
faction and malevolence. 1 | 

The collection of paintings here is very large, and 
though it conſiſts chiefly of Flemiſh and German pieces, 
yet there are ſome few beautiful originals of Guide, Titian, 
Angelo, and even of Raphaet: and, ſays Mr. Wraxall, 
c our own Charles I. by Yandyke, and his fon Charles II. 
by Keller, hold a diſtinguiſhed place. Daniſb ſculptors 
or painters ſcarce appear in this numerous aſſemblage. 
Some hiftorical paintings by Charles Dremander, a Dane, 
are however here, and are not ill executed; of this the 
principal is of one of the famous Margaret de Waldemar, 
who in 1397, united in her perſon the three kingdoms of 
Denmark, Norway, and Stweden, by the union of Calmar:; 
in this picture ſhe is th heros as receiving the homage 
of this latter kingdom from its ſovereign.” 

The royal Academy of Sciences was eſtabliſhed b 
Chriflian VI. in the year 1743, who endowed it wit 
2 fund. The ty di 


tory, phyſics, and mathematics. Fiſteen volumes of 
their tranſections have been publiſhed in the Daniſb 
language, ſome ſelect pieces of which have been tranſ- 
lated into Latin. The Daniſb literati,” ſays Mr. Coxe, 
« have particularly turned their refearches upon the 
hiſtory and antiquities of the north; on which ſubjects 
many curious works have been already printed, and more 
are fit preparing for public inſpection. Among the 
performances lately printed on theſe topics, thoſe in the 
Tcelandic tongue deſerve particular notice, as they tend to 
throw conſiderable light upon the antiquities, hiſtory, 
and mythology of the northern nations, Iceland being, 
in the remote ages, while Sweden, Denmark, and Norway 
were in a ſtate of perpetual warfare, the fole refuge and 


repoſitory of northern literature. Upon obſerving ſuch 


a number of Icelandic manuſcripts as are contained in 
the Daniſp libraries, I was greatly aſtoniſhed to find that 
Iceland, which was conſidered by the ancients as the 
| Ultima Thule, or the extremity of the world, and by us 


as ſcarcely habitable, abounded in learning and ſcience, 


at a time when a 77 part of Europe was involved in 
darkneſs.” Travels, 8vo. IV. 365. 366. 367. The 
late king of Denmark, Frederick V. who was a muniſicent 
1 825 of the ſciences, founded, in the year 1753, a 

zotanical garden near Copenhagen, for the purpoſe o 
giving a complete hiſtory of the plants of Denmark; in 
conſequence of this encouragement, MH. Oeder, who was 
appointed to the ſuperintendance of the garden, and 
allowed a handſome ſtipend, began to publiſh a botani- 
cal work in the year 1762, under the title of Hurd 
Danica, containing figures of all the indigenous plants 
„ * 
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their attention to the | 


hiſtory, and antiquities of their country, to natural hiſ-| 
erected 
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of Denmark, Norway, the dutchies of Skfwic, and Hol/tein, 
and many of Jceland, drawn and coloured from nature, 
Five folio volumes, containing nine hundred plates, were 
publiſhed in the year 1782, which were ſuppoſed to 
compriſe one half of the work. | 

In this quarter of the city ſtands. the magazine for 
proviſions, the poſt=office, and the exchange, which 
latter is in the gothic taſte, four hundred and * feet in 
length, and ſixty- ſiu in breadth, the greateſt part of which 
was built in 1624 by Chri/tian IV. The loweſt ſtory is 
laid out in warehouſes, which are very commodious for 
the merchants: for on both ſides of this ſtructure are 
canals, where the ſhips may lie cloſe to the warehouſes, 
and goods be conyeniently landed of ſhipped from them. 
In the ſecond ſtory, in the N. fide, is the place where 
the merchants uſually meet. In the middle, and down 
the whole length on both ſides, is a range of ſhops; in 
one wing of the S. fide is the royal bank, and in the 
other the royal magazine, where moſt of the cloths, ſilks, 
and ſtuffs made in the city are depoſited, and from 
thence ſold to merchants and dealers, 

The ſeventh is the Roſenburg quatter, in which is a 
Calviniſt church, a ſmall neat edifice, where the miniſters 
preach in French and High Dutch; and the Trinity church, 

enerally called the Round church, from its round tower. 
his edifice ſuffered leſs than the other churches in the 
great fire of 1728, and was ſoon repaired, The greateſt 
loſs was the noble collection of books belonging to 
the univerſity, kept in a large room over the arched 
roof of the church. A new library has been fince col- 


lected, in which are ſeveral valuable manuſcripts relating 


to the northern hiſtory, The tower of this church is 
eſteemed a maſterpiece of its kind, and was deſigned by 
the celebrated Chri/tian Longamontanus, the aſtronomer, 
It is round, a hundred and fifteen feet high, and fifty- 
four feet in thickneſs; flat on the top, and ſurrounded 
by an iron balluſtrade. The aſcent is ſpiral, and ſo 
ſpacious that a coach and horſes may go up and down 
with eaſe; which experiment was tried by Peter the 
Great in 1716. This tower was deſigned for an obſer- 
vatory, but the curious aſtronomical and mathema- 
tical inftruments, invented by Tycho Brabè, Olaus Romer, 
and others, which were kept here, were all conſumed 


* the great fire in 1728: but afterward Chriſtian 


/ 1. procured the moſt curious and valuable mathema- 
tical and aſtronomical inſtruments, to ſupply the place 
of thoſe that were burnt, * | 

The eighth is the manufacturers quarter, 

The ninth is the eaſt quarter. oils 
The p—_— commiſſion office is a large ſtructure, 
. y Frederick IV. in the year 1704. Beſides 
this ſtructure, the follownig edifices belong to the naval 
department: the Old, or Bremer Helm, and the New Holm, 
where the naval ſtores are diſtributed: Chriſtianſbolm, 


where is the naval arſenal, which far excceds that of 


Venice, and where the royal fleet uſually lies. 
Tne Nav Town conſiſts of two quarters: the firſt is 


St. Annes eaſt quarter, in which is Charlottenburg, a 


pretty large and regular ſtructure, begun in i672, and 
completed in the ſucceeding years. It derives its name 
from queen Charlotte Amelia, conſort of Chriſtian V. 
The fituation of this caſtle or palace is very agreeable : 
its principal front faces the ſquare called the King's 
New Market. On the ſides of this fine ſquare are alſo 
the great guard-houſes, the foundry, and the Daniſb 
playhouſe. © The new part of the town,” ſays 
Mr. Cors, raiſed by the late king Frederich V. is ex- 
tremely beautiful: it conſiſts of an octagon, containin 

four uniform and elegant buildings of hewn ſtone, an 

of four broad ſtreets leading to it in oppoſite direct. ons. 
In the middle of the area ſtands an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Frederick. V. in brouze, as large as life, of excellent 


workmanſhip. It was caſt at the expence of the Eg, 


N by Saly, and coſt 80, ooo. ſterling.” 


f |Travels, IV. 320. 


There are alſo in this quarter the nayal hoſpital: the 


church belonging to the garriſon: the e eue ; 


which is now adorned with ſeveral elegant new palaces : 


: Fredericks church, built in imitation of St. Peter's at 


Rome: the general hoſpital : the tolbooth, or cuſtom- 


houſe ;. and the grand academy of the royal cadets, 4 * 
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laſt ſtructure was built by Fredric IV. for an opera- houſe; | the king's court of juſtice at Copenbageit. The old na- 


but in 1720, he affigned it for the land cadets; and, five 
or fix years after, removed the company of ſea cadets to 
this edifice. s 

In St. Anne's weſt quarter is the royal palace called 
Nuoſenburgh, a ſmall edifice built by Chriftian LV. in 1604, 
in the ſemi-gothic taſte; it is a grand ſtructure, adorn- 
ed with one large, and two ſmall towers. The adjoin- 
ing gardens are very extenſive, and embelliſhed with a 
great number of ornaments, Theſe, in ſummer, ſerve 
the inhabitants for a public walk, and the royal family 
ſometimes reſide a few days in this palace. In two 
cabinets are kept the old and new regalia, with other 
valuable jewels, and a whole ſervice of gold. Another 
cabinet has a collection of curious and valuable drink- 
ing glaſſes, and other glaſs veſſels. The royal throne 
uſed at the inauguration ſtands in another apartment. 

Chriſtianſhafen conſiſts only of one quarter, It is ſitu- 
ated on the iſland of Amac, and had formerly its own 
magiſtrates ; but is at preſent under the juriſdiction of 
thoſe of Copenhagen. The moſt remarkable places in this 
ſuburb are St. Saviowr's church, which is eſteemed the 
moſt magnificent and elegant church at Copenhagen, and 
has a beautiful ſteeple, with a ſpiral aſcent on the out- 
fide, by which it may be aſcended to the top. The 
German, or Frederick's church; the orphan- houſe for the 
educat on of two hundred poor boys; the Ea/t- India 
company's houſe; the fine dock-yard, where ſhips of war 
are refitted; and the gate of Chri/tianſhafen. | 

Between Copenhagen and this ſuburb is a high pillar 
erected in the midit of the water, on which is a ſtatue of 


a naked woman, with a ſwan on her left ſide, that ex- 


tends its long neck behind her back, and bringing its 
head over her right ſhoulder, puts its bill into her mouth. 
This pillar and ftatue are conſidered as a ſymbolical 
repreſentation of the city of Copenhagen : they were, 
however, found near Calmar, in Sweden, during the war 
in 1611, and from thence conveyed to Copenhagen. 

The magiſtracy of this city is appointed by the king, 
and conſiſts of a preſident, three burgomaſters, with vice- 
burgomaſters, and common council men. 

his city has been frequently viſited by the plague, 
which ſwept away great numbers of the inhabitants. It 
has often been beſieged; in 1658 and 1659, it held out 
againſt the Swedes; and in 1700 was bombarded by the 
combined fleets of Sweden, England and Holland, On 
the 20th of October, 1728, a fire broke out in the 
evening in a mean houſe near the weſt gate, which 
ſpread with ſuch fury, that in forty-eight hours the 
molt elegant and greateſt part of the city was reduced to 
aſhes. Gary ſtreets and ſquares, 1650 _— 
houſes, five churches, the univerſity, with the four col- 
leges belonging to it, the council houſe, and ſeveral other 
public buildings, were burnt to the ground. The anni- 
verſary of this dreadful accident is obſerved in a religious 
manner on the 23d of October. The city has, however, 
been ſince rebuilt with great elegance and beauty. | 

The iſland of Amac, on which the ſuburb of Chriftian- 
ſhafen is ſeated, is joined to the city, and conſequently 
to Zealand, by two bridges. That iſland is about four 
miles in length, and two in breadth: it is entirely level, 
and has no woods, except a few thickets. The ſoil is 
uncommonly rich and fertile, and is therefore called the 
garden at Copenhagen. A part of it was given, in 1516 
to ſeveral families, who were invited thither from - 
Friefland by Chriſtian II. at the deſire of Elizabeth his 
queen, ſiſter to the emperor Charles V. who was a native 
of the Netherlands, to make butter and cheeſe for the 
court; and their deſcendants ftill retain the habit, 
language, and cuſtoms of their predeceſſors, together 
with their cleanlineſs and induſtry ; for they will not mix 
with the Danes, but intermarry with each other. This 
iſland, through the induſtry of theſe laborious people, 
plentifully ſupplies the markets of Copenhagen with all 
ſorts of roots and herbs, beſides butter, milk, great 
quantities of corn, and ſome bay. Ihe whole iſland 
is divided into two pariſhes ; it has two churches, in 
which the miniſters preach occaſionally in Dutch and 
Daniſh; it contains ſix villages and between three and 
four thouſand inhabitants, who have their own inferior 


EE 


tional habit, which they ſtill uſe, reſemble that of the 
ancient quakere, as repreſented in the pictures of the 
Dutch and Flemiſh painters. The men wear broad 
brimmed hats, black jackets, full glazed breeches, of 
the ſame colour, looſe at the knee, and tied round the 
waiſt; The women generally wear black jackets and 
red petticoats, with a piece of blue glazed cloth bound 
on their heads. Coxe, IV. 323; 

To return to the iſland of Zealand. In the neighbour- 
hood of Copenhagen is a magnificent royal palace, ſitu- 
ated on a hill. It derives its name from Frederick IV. 
who was its founder, but it was.afterward greatly enlatg-. 
ed by Chriſtian VI. T his edifice is very ſpacious; on 
every fide it makes a moſt magnificetit appearance, and 
has a fine proſpect. The garden, which lies below the 
hill, is very extenſive, and contains a. great number of 
pleaſant walks, ſeveral groves, a labyrinth, a theatre, 
many ftatues, fountains, and ſummer-houſes; and, in 
particular, a very fine caſcade juſt fronts the palace; 
The menagery in the garden is ſtocked with lions, 
tigers, and other wild beaſts, From this palace a pleaſant 
avenue, planted with a double. row of trees, extends 
above half way to Copenhagen, 

Fagerſburg is a royal hunting-ſ:at, rebuilt by the late 
king; here the officers of the chace refide. From hence 
a ſtraight avenue leads to the noble park of Char latten- 
lund, ſo called from the king's pleaſure-houſe, which 
ſtands in it, 9 

At the diſtance of about twenty miles from Copenhagen, + 
is the famous caſtle of Frederickſburg, which is eſteemed 
the moſt beautiful palace of any beſonging to the king, 
being frequently called the Verſailles of Denmark. Chriſ= 
tran IV. cauſed the old building to be demoliſhed, and 
the preſent magnificent ſtructure to be built by the ableſk. 
architects in Europe. It partakes of the Greek: and Gothic 
ſtyles of architecture; ſtands in the midſt of a lake of 
freſh water, and conſiſts of three principal. parts, each. 
ſurrounded. with water, but joined together by bridges- 

The gallery that leads to the hall of audience, is 
adorned with a fine collection of paintings, moſt of them 
brought from Italy; and the hall is hung with the pic 
tures of ſeveral of the Daniſb kings, and of the preſent: 
royal family, as large as life, The exploits of ſome: 
of theſe monarchs are alſo beautifully painted in different 
parts of the palace, and the great actions of Chri/tian IV. 
are repreſented: in rich tapeſtry, There is a fine garden 
behind the palace, and the neighbouring park is in- 
terſperſed with canals and fiſh-ponds, and agreeably 
diverſified wich a mixture of graſs. plats, and little 
hills and valleys, well ſtock d with. tallow-deer from 
England. Notwithſtanding the magnificence of this 
palace, we are told by Mr. Mraxall, that it is ſeldom vis 
ſited by the preſent ſovereign; and he even removed the 
ceremony of the coronation from hence to Copenhagen, 
which in former reigns was always performed here. 

At the diſtance of about twenty miles from Copenhagen, 
is ELsINORE, or ELs1nooR, a town. fituated on theSound, 
directly oppoſite to Helſingburg, in Sweden, in 56% N. 
latitude, and in 125. 50 E. longitude from Green 
wich. It is a well built town ; the houſes are of brick, 
ſimilar to thoſe of the United Provinces. It was a ſmall. 
village, containing only a few ſiſhermen's huts, until 
the year 1445, when it was made a ſtaple town by Eric 
of Pomerania, who conferred upon the new ſettlers con- 
ſiderable immunities, and buiit a caſtle for their defence, 
From that period it gradually increaſed in ſize and. 
wealth, and is now the moſt commercial place in Den- 
mark next to Copenhagen. It contains about five thouſand 
inhabitants, among whom are a conſiderable number of 
foreign merchants, and the conſuls of the principal | 
nations trading to the Baltic. It has two churches, in 
one of which, named St. Peter a, the miniſters preach. in 
the German language. There is here alſo. a grammar 
ſchool, in which thirty-three ſcholars are educated 
and maintained gratis, a hoſpital, and the king's 
cuſtom. houſe, which is a fine edifice newly built. K 
nore has a conſiderable trade, and is famous, both on ac- 
count of its being the place by which the Swedes and 
Nerwegians uſually paſs into Denmark, and for the toll 


tribunals, but in capital offences are amenable to 


paid here by every ſhip that ſails through the Sound, 2 
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the N. fide of the city, upon the edge of a peninſular | 


promontory, the neareſt point of land from the oppoſite 
coaft of Sweden, ſtands the famous and important caſtle 
of CRoNENBURG, or CRoNBoRG, which is built with 
large blocks of hewn ſtone, in the moſt durable manner, 
and is adorned with ſeveral yn and a 1 fro 
ſculpture. The paſlage of the ſound is guar y this 
fortreſs, which oo fortified toward the ſhore by 
ditches, baſtions and regular entrenchments; and toward 
the ſea by ſeveral batteries, mounted with ſixty cannon, 
the largeſt of which are forty eight pounds. The palace 
of Cronborg ftands in this fortreſs : it is a ſquare gothic 
building of free ſtone, and appears from an inſcription 
over the gate, to have been begun. to be built by 


Frederic II. about the year 1560, but has been repaired | g 


and enlarged by ſucceeding monarchs. - | 
FRIEDENSBURG is a royal palace, pleaſantly ſituated 
about nine miles from Cronenburg. Frederic IV. was 
induced to build this palace from its delightful ſituation, 
and as the edifice was completed in 1720, when the 
treaty of peace was concluded with Sweden, the king 
gave it this name, the word frieden lignifying peace. 
Rosch p, or Rosk ILD, four Daniſh, or ſixteen Eng- 
Ii miles from Copenhagen, called alſo  Keobenhaven, or 
Merchant's Haven, is an ancient city about a mile from 
the extremity of a bay called Zſefiord. This city, is 
fituated in 58. 42. N. latitude, and in 125. 15. E. 
longitude from Greenwich; it was a confiderable city 
many centuries before Copenhagen was built, and was 
formerly.'the metropolis. of Denmark, and the reſidence 
of its king's, when it. contained twenty-ſeven large 
churches and convents within its walls, and its ftreets 
extended to the ſea-ſhore. Its preſent circumference, 
according to Mr. Coxe, is ſcarcely, half an Engliſb mile, 
and it contains only about 1620 ſouls. The houſes are 
of brick, and of a neat appearance. The only remains 
of its original magnificence are the ruins of a palace, and 
the cathedral. - In the latter are the monuments of many 
kings of Denmark, who lie buried here; particularly 
one of Harold VI. king of Denmark, England, and 


Norway, who was the founder of this church ; there is 
alſo one in black marble, of the famous queen Margaret. 


In one of the chapels are two of the moſt magnificent 
monuments in Europe; they were made in /caly, by or- 
der of Chriſtian IV. and are erected to the memory of 
His father and grand- father Chriſtian III. and Frederic II. 
Four other monuments erected by 3 a cele- 
brated Daniſh ftatuary now living, of two 
kings, have been lately placed here. Wraxall's Travels. 
Beſide the royal ſepulchres-here is that of Saxo-Gram- 
maticus, the moſt ancient Daniſh hiſtorian, who died in 
the year x204; | 7 © FL. eo) 
They likewiſe ſhew a large whetſtone here, which they 
ſay,” was ſent to queen Margaret by Albert, king of Swe- 
den, in deriſion, intimating thereby, that women ſhould 
ſharpen their needles inſtead of aiming at war; but the 
wit, which is very poor, was well retorted by the queen ; 
| ſhe returned him for anſwer, that ſhe ſhould” apply it to 
the edges of her ſoldiers' ſwords; and ſhe was as good as 
her word, for, as we have related, ſhe overthrew him in 
a pitched battle, and made him priſoner ; and after keep- 
ing him in-confinement ſeven years, he was compelled 
to yield to very hard terms to obtain his releaſed. _ 

- CORSOER, or, according to D' Anville, Korsor, ſtands 
upon the weſtern: point of the iſland of Zealand, on a 
{mall peninſula, about the centre of the Great Bell. It 
has a good harbour for light veſſels, and has a citadel; 
but the place is very poorly def ende. 

About twenty miles from Raſtild is a foundry for can- 
non, begun by the late king Frederic V. and named Fre- 
deric's work, which the natives conſider. as the. moſt 
conſiderable and aſtoni ing in Europe; but, ſays Mr. 
Mraxall, it does not impreis a foreigner with ſuch ideas 
of its conſequence. i 9326 1 

The city of CALINBURG, or KALLUNDBORG, in the 
prefecture of the ſame name, is one of the moſt flouriſhing 
towns in Zealand, and has a good harbour. The in- 
habitants carry on a conſiderable trade, and a great 
quantity of malt is anually exported from hence. The 
paſſage to Harbuus in Futland, is uſually. performed in 
twelve hours; and a certain number of ſmacks ſail twice 
a week from one town to the other. 
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Sox is a little noted town, in a pleaſant country, in 
the prefecture of the ſame name. It is ſituated ten miles 
to the 8. of Ro/child, where it is ſurrounded by three 
lakes of freſh water, and theſe are again almoſt encom- 
paſſed with fine woods. | 

Leaving Zealand, we ſhall now take a view of the ſmall 
iſlands in the ſame government. 

SPROE is a ſmall iſland in the Great Belt, 1 diſ- 
tant from Funen and Zealand; the only buildings on 
which are an inn, and a farm houſe, the former is for 
the occaſional accommodation of the crew of the guard- 
ſhip, which is ſtationed to collect the toll from all veſſels 
which paſs between that iſland and Zealand; ſuch as ſail 
on the weſtern ſide pay their toll at Nyborg. Here are 
ood paſtures, and ſome corn is grown. 

The iſland of Sauso, in Latin Samoa, lies about 
thirty- eight miles to the N. W. of Kalingburg, and nine- 
teen from Abruſe in Futland, from 55% 50, to 56%. N. 
latitude. It js about fourteen miles long and five broad. 
It has ſeveral hills and eminences, and the ſoil is for the 
moſt part fertile, and particularly yields plenty of peas. 

The iſland of Mona, Mokx, or Moo, as it is called 
by D' Anville, lies near the coaſt of the 8. point of Zealand, 
in the ſtraits called the Welfund; it is ſituated 55%. N. 
latitude, and is nineteen miles in length from E. to W. 
and about nine in breadth. The high chalky cliffs to- 
ward the Baltic may be ſeen at a great diſtance at ſea 


one of which has a great reſemblance to a throne, and is 


therefore commonly called the king's chair.” 

The iſland of e in Latin Bornholmia, or 
Boringia, is ſituated in the Baltic, in 55%. 100. N. latitude, 
and in 15%. E. longitude, about thirty miles from the 
Swediſh province of Schonen; and extends about thirty- 
three miles in length from N. W. to S. E. and is nine- 
teen in breadth. _ At the peace of Raſtild in 1658, this 
place was ceded to the Swedzs; but the inhabitants, 
being treated with great ſeverity by their new maſters, 
took up arms the ſame year, and recovered their liberty; 


after which they delivered up' the iſland to the king of 
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Of FuNEN, and the Iſlands of LAnGELAND, FolsTER, 
| and LALAND. 2 7 : 
HIS government is the ſecond in ofder, and in- 
cludes Funen, Langeland, Falſſer, Laaland, and other 
ſmaller iſlands: Tt has two governors, under one of 
whom are Funen and Langeland, and under the other are 
% 7) Pon en nh te rragnt tk © 
The iſland of Funen, called in Latin Fionia, and by 
the Danes. Feyen, lies betweeti the Great and Little Belt. 
It is about fifty miles in length, and forty-five in breadth. 
It receives its name from its being a Hine country, the 
whole land being fertile, and agreeably diverſified with 
ſmall verdant hills, ſome of which are covered with 
words; whence moſt of the noble families of the king- 
dom reſide there. e | | 


The whole iſland is divided into five prefectures, the 


principal places in which are, | 
NyBoRG, or N1BURG, in Latin Neoburgum, a ſmall, 
well-built town on the Great Belt, ſurrounded by a 
rampart and ditch, and garciſoned by a company of in- 
valids. It ſtands. upon a commodious bay. It once 
was very ſtrong, but now has nothing remaining, except 
the ruins of its fortifications and caſtle, built by Chri/- 
tian III. This city was fiſt built in 1175. All that 
remains of the royal ancient palace, where Chri/tian II. 
was born in 1481, (to the top of which when an infant 
he was carried up by. a monkey, and brought down 
again without receiving any hurt) is only a large wing, 
with a flat tower, a little higher than the roof, and at 
preſent ſerves for a magazine and an arſenal. 
'  ODENsEE, in Latin Othima, is a city of great anti- 
quity, and the ſeat of. government; it is pretty large and 
populous, but the greateſt part of the city is old and 
decayed; ſome of it is, however, new and well built. 
It is ſaid to have been erected before the Chriſtian æra, 
and to derive its name from the idol Odin, and not as 
ſome have imagined from the emperor Otho I. who was 
7 never 
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never there. It is ſituated in a fine plain, in the fifty-fifth 


degree twenty-five minutes north latitude, and in the 
tenth degree thirty minutes eaſt longitude, on a river that 
yields a variety of fiſh; and about a mile below the town 
runs into the gulf of Stege/irand; The city is about a 
mile and a half long, and half as broad; It has four 
churches, among which the cathedral is the moſt remark- 
able. In the Grey Friars, or Franciſcan church, are in- 
terred king John, and Chri/tiana his queen, with their ſon 
Francis, and king Chriſtian II. Near this church is a 
handſome hoſpital, built in the year 1540. The king's 
palace is neither large, commodious, nor elegant; it being 
only erected as a lodging for. Frederic IV. in his occa- 
ſional progreſs through Funen : but there that excellent 
prince died in 1730. In this city is a college, erected 
and liberally endowed by. Chriſtian IV. and alſo a large 
cathedral ſchool. The provincial court is held eyery 
month in the great hall of this city. The bay lies a lit- 
tle above a mile from the town ; the inhabitants carry on 
fo conſiderable a trade, as to employ thirty-four large 
ſhips, beſides above a hundred ſmaller veſſels. 

The iſland of LancerLanD, which is ſituated in the 
fifty- fifth degree twenty minutes north latitude, and in 
the tenth degree fifty-four minuteseaſt longitude, is thirty- 
three miles in length, but ſcarce five in breadth. It is 
_ fertile, and abounds with wheat, barley, and rye, of 
which the natives export great quantities. It is under the 
fame. general governor as Funen; and contains only the 
royal prefecture of Traneklar, which includes the north 
and om diſtricts, each conſiſting of ſeven churches or 

ariſnes. . 0 Le Sth 

- The iſland of FAL Ss ER lies at the diſtance of twoleagues 
frotn Zealand, in fifty- five degrees north latitude, and is 
about twenty-eight miles in length; but its breadth to- 
wards the north end does not exceed fourteen, and to- 
warts the ſouthern extremity is but about four miles. It 
is very fertile, and may be called the orchard of Denmark, 
from its yielding abundance of fruit : all ſorts of game are 
likewiſe here in great plenty. This ifland is commonly 
the dowry of the queens of Denmark, and' conſiſts of one 
fingle prefecture, which contains two diſtricts, in one of 
which are thirteen rural churches, and in the other fifteen. 


The principal town in this iſland is N1coPeiNnG, in La- 


tin Nicopia, or Neapolis Danica, ſituated on the ftraits 
called Gulaborgſund; in the forty-ninth degree fifty-ſix 
minutes north latitude, and is a pretty large well-built 
town; one of the moſt ancient in the kingdom; but is 
not in ſo flouriſhing a condition as formerly, when the 


queen dowager, and other royal perſonages, conſtantly re- 


fided here. On the land fide it is fortified by a wall and 
ditch.” This town carries on a confiderable trade. 
The iſland of LAL Ax, or LoLE Ax, called by the 
Danes Laaland, is ſeparated from Fulſter on the eaſt, by 
the ſtraits called Galdborgſund, or Groneſond, and on 
every other ſide isencompatſed by the Great Belt and the 
Baltic. It is nineteen miles diſtant from the ifland of 
Femeren 5 is thirty-three miles in length, and about four- 
teen in breadth, and the moſt fertile ſpot in the Daniſb 
dominions. This iſland produces plenty of grain, parti- 
cularly very fine wheat; and excellent peas : it is Iikewiſe 
famous for a Kind of red fruit called manna, which in its 
taſte! reſembles ſweet almonds, and grows on a flender 
ſtem; it alſo abounds with apples. Pe has ſome woods, 
but theſe are morb frequent on the eaſt than on the weſt 
r goes a nnoD wy 
The capital of the iſland is Nasxow, in Latin Naſ- 
eovia, which was anciently well fortified, but is now only 
encompaſſed with a wall. It is of a middling ſize, and 
handfomely built. The inhabitants are wealthy, and 
trade in the produce of the country, it having a pretty 
d harbour. The Fews are allowed the public exer- 
Ciſe of their religion, and have a ſynagogue here: the 
town has alſo'a grammar-ſchool, and an hoſpital. | 
R in general; with a particular Account of 
oORTH JUTLAND, its ſeveral Governments, and the 


„ 


principal Places contained in each. 


7E now come to the peninſula of Fatland, called 
by the Danes Judland, or Fulland, in Latin Fu- 
tia, the ancient Cimbrica Cherſonefus, . Fhis — enin- 
ſula is bounded by the Haltic on the eaſt; by the 
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Sea on the north and weſt; and on the ſouth is ſeparated 


lie moſt to the nortn 


'Coprhag 


- "Wed - tat 


from Holſtein by the Eider and the Lewen. It is com- 
puted to extend, from the rivet Eider to its northern ex- 
tremity at Cape Shan, two hundred and forty- ſeven miles 
in length; and from Bouberg to Naſſet; a hundred and 
fourteen miles in breadth; It is divided into North and 
South Jutland, the latter of which is called the dutchy 
of Siaſtoic, of which we ſhall give an account in a ſepa- 
rate ſection. 1 | 
| NoxTa JUTLAND, which is commonly ealled by the 
general name of JUTLAND, is bounded on three ſides by 
the North-Ses and the Baltic; but on the ſouth is divided 
from South Futland, or Sleſwic, by the rivers Kolding* 
and Stotburg. It extends a hundred and eighty miles in 
ength, and from ſeyenty-one to ninety-five in breadth 
and, of all the territories in Denmark, is the largeſt; and 


| yields. the greateſt revenue. Indeed the middle part is 


moſtly compoſed of heaths and moors; which, however; 
afford good paſture: for oxen, ſheep, and goats; but the 
other parts, which are of greater extent, are extremely. 
fertile; as appears from the great quantity of all ſorts of 
grain. annually-exported to — wy Norway, and Hol- 
land, and from the great ſums received by the inhabitants 
for their horſes, oxen, and hogs. Hence Jutland has been 
frequently called the land of Bacon and Rye-bread. Here 
is alſo great plenty of ſea and freſh water fih of all kinds; 
but the largeſt lakes, in which the moſt fiſh are found; 
are near the palace of Scanderberg. The chief bays and 
gulfs are on the eaſt fide of the peninſula; the principal of 
which is the gulf Lymfurt, which runs from the Cate- 


gate, ninety-five miles within land; and gradually widen- 


ing, forms ſeveral iſlands: it is navigable, and abounds 
with fiſh ; but though it is of ſuch large extent; it is ſe- 
parated from the ſea only by a narrow tract of land.— 
Here are alſo ſeveral other gulfs, which form good har- 
bours. There are a great number of ſmall ſtreams; but 
the largeſt river is that of Guden, from which Futland is 
ſaid to derive its name; it riſing in the government of 
'Arhuſe, and after receiving above. forty ſmaller ſtreams, 
becomes navigable near Randers, and having run a courſe. 
of about a hundred and nineteen miles; falls into the 
Gorebates: 1: nh gh to} ono ad: 

FJutlund is every where interſperſed with hills; and on 
the eaſt ſide has fine woods of oak, fir, beech, birch, and 
other trees; but the weſt {ide being leſs woody, the inha< 
bitants are obliged to uſe turf and heath for fuel. Here is 
alſo great plenty of all kinds of game. The air is ſome- 
what keen and piercing, eſpecially towards the North-Seg. 
The Futlanders are of a robuſt conſtitution and reſolute 
temper, ſeeming to have raiſed themſelves to a ſtate of free- 
dom ſuperior to that of the other inhabitants of Denmark. 
Many of the peaſants have freeholds, for which they only 
pope ſmall acknowledgment to the lord of the manor. 

he Dani/hlanguage is ſpoken with leſs purity and ele- 

ance here than in the other provinces; beſides which, the 
Sutlanders have a particular accent. Fredericia is the 
only place where any religion, beſides that of Lutheraniſin; 
is tolerated... ic | 15.30 2185-75, 

Nox rHJUTEANn was formerly divided into nine large 
diſtricts: but this aneiĩent diviſion is now aboliſhed by the 
royal court of judicature, and it is at preſent compoſed of 
four dioceſes, or general governments. Each of theſe has 


its biſhop and general-governor: They derive their names 


from four chief cities: We ſhall begin with thofe that 


The general governmefit of ALBouRG; or AALBORGy 
comprehends the moſt northern part of Futland, it being 
divided from the other provinces by the gulf of Zymfurt, 
and would be an ifland were it not for the narrow iſthmus 
between the North- Sen and the gulf of Lymfurt. It ex- 
tends in length ſomething above eighty- five miles; and 
its greateſt breadth is nearly as much. Nature has di- 


vided this province into four parts, which are ſubdivided 


into à certain number of prefectures. ; 
ALBouRG,' in Latin Alburgum, the capital of this go- 
vernment, is a large, populous; ancient city, and next to 
n, the moſt wealthy in the whole anon, It 
ſtands in latitude fifty- ſix degrees thirty-five minutes, in a 
very low ſituation, and is watered by two rivers called the 
Eaft and Weſt River, which run through it. It has two . 


pariſh churches; an hoſpital with a chapel; a cathedral 
| 15 


ſchool; and two alms- houſes. 


An epiſcopal palace was 
LY, H h 1 * l 


built 
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but here by Chriſtian V. and a royal palace ſtands near 
the water-ſtde, where the general governor reſides. Here 
is alſo an exchange for merchants, and a deep and fafe 
harbour, but its mouth is ſomewhat difficult. It is a 
biſhvp's ſeey and a place of ſome trade; and there ar 
alſo a few fabricks here of woollen goods, fixed at the 
king's expence; but they are not in a flouriſhing ſitua- 


tion, chiefly for want of ſupport and attention from go- |, 


vernment. | ; $3, .d 

: We ſhould not expect to find in the northern parts of 
Jurland the ſpirit of improving land, and eſtabliſhing ma- 
nufactures exerting itſelf very ſucceſsfully ; but perſever- 


ing induſtry judiciouſly exerted, will ſurmount all difficul- 


ties; we cannot therefore quit this diſtrict, without re- 


lating the great improvements made by count Roncellon, 
a Daniſh nobleman of conſiderable landed property, near 
burg. This nobleman, when he came to the poſſeſſion 


without a particular 


of his eſtate, found, that although it extended nine Exgliſſ 


miles one way, and four another, yet that its produce was: 


barely ſufficient-to enable him properly to ſupport” his 
rank; he therefore turned his thoughts towards fuck im- 


provements as natural ſtrength of mind, and having made 


the tour- of Europe, e and ſteady perſeverance 
enabled him to accompliſh. His firſt care was to give all 


poſſible encouragement to induſtry among bis peaſants; 
by rewarding ſuch as tilled their land well, and kept their 


farms in good order, he brought them to be wonderfully 


attentive. And not to leave them to the cuſtoms of their 
own country entirely, he procured for them workmen and 
implements from Flanders. By giving premiums to the 
beſt ploughmen, others more conſiderable for the beſterops 
of all forts, great effects followed]; for the profits ariſing to 
himſelf were ſuch, as that great tracts of improved land 
yielded him from a ducat and a half to two ducats, for an 
Engliſh acre, which is from fourteen to eighteenſhillings. 
No ſooner had the count brought his improvements in agri- 
culture to bear, than he determined to fix a colony of ma- 
nufacturers on his eſtate, which ſhould ſerve as a ready 
market for the products of the earth. In the courſe of three 
and twenty years, alittle town, confiſting of three hundred 
houſes, has been erected by this indefatigable nobleman, 
containing about one thouſand manufacturers in woollen, 
linen, leather, turnery, and iron; by which means he fix- 


ed above two thouſand inhabitants. The ftreets of this 


town (continued our narrator) are laid out very regularly, 
interſecting each other at right angles; in the centre is a 
large market- place, and a ſmall but neat church. All the 
town is well paved, the houſes are ſmall, but all raiſed 
with brick, and covered with tiles, making a very regular 
and agreeable appearance, the materials for which are all 
furniſhed from his eſtate. It is ſeated on the fide of a hill, 


with a river at the bottom of the declivity, over which a 
handſome bridge is erected ; on the banks of which are a 


wharf, with warehouſes for merchandize, and dry and wet 
docks for building barges and ſloops. | | 
Having thus provided a market for 


their proviſions to, and procure in exchange cloathing, 


implements of huſbandry, and other neceſſaries, he pro- 


ceeded to encloſe his waſte land; this he did, by defrayin 

the expence of encloſing to the farmer, of whatever 2 
lay contiguous to their farms, provided they took no more 
land than they kept well cultivated: for the five firſt years 
he took no rent for ſuch fields, after which they were 


ſubject to a rent of about half their value, and liable to no 
greater advance whilſt the improver lived. Such advan- 


tageous terms led every peaſant to make a ſmall addition 
to his farm every year. el 
The reader will ſee the general dri 
In's views, from the following converſation 
1 him and an Eugliſb traveller. 5 
cc 
made on m 
hin alk 


ft of | don nt Rinicet- 
that paſſed 


the nobility of this kingdom. They keep their peaſants 
as poor, and as humble as. poſſible; I, on the contrary, 
do every thing to enable them to enrich themſelves, and 


would rather inſpire them with the manly boldneſs of the 


poor in your country, than keep them in the ſlavery of 
our's, e have a great power over them, and they are 
bound to perform ſo many ſervices to their lord, in per- 
ſon, and with their cattle and teams, if they hàve any, 
that they have very little time to themſelves, if they 
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all the improvements: (ſays he) which I have 
lands, by letting them to the peaſants, I 
ſtrictly to the rule of proceeding on the very 
contrary conduct which is common among nine tenths of 


his peaſants to carry 


The count's manufacturers are thus deſcribed. 


FED RAP HT. | DENMARK. 


| are ſo unfortunate as to be ſubjeR to an unpitying ſupe- 


rior. '' People in ſuch a ſituation are by no means fit to 
aſſiſt me in my general plan of improvement, hence there- 
fore all that hire land of me, or have right of common- 
age or cattle, pay me given rents, excluſive of all ſervices, 

Dangain as I make it a rule never 
to call on them for any thing; the ſweets of being 
left to themſelves are ſo great, that they are induced to 
pay me the better rents, and make up the ſurplus by a 
greater degree of induſtry ; as they find that whatever 
they make, is to be for the advantage alone of themſe]ves 
and families. I find every day the advantage of this 
conduct: my peaſants grow into wealthy farmers, or, at 
leaſt, are all in eaſy and happy circumſtances'; they 
marry, and beget numerous poſterities ; the population 
of my eſtate increaſes, and with the people, the general 
markets for products, which I have all along aimed at, 
and which is juſt ſo much clear gain into my pocket. I 
have not a man upon my eſtate, that is not profitable to 
me, in ſome way or other; and it is incredible how quick 
they increaſe. There is not ſuch a thing as a marriage- 
able man or woman upon it that are not married; every 


|; man and woman that apply to me for a houſe, are ſure 


of having one built for them, if I know them to be of 
ood characters, and induſtrious ; and they have all a 
mall piece of land, and none but what are chearful and 
contented. In ſuch a ſituation, marriages cannot but 
abound, and the people increaſe, in a manner which none 


of the countries in Europe have any idea of. Among all 


my people, there is not one that is burdenſome to the 
reſt; no old peaſant or labourer but what has ſaved 
enough, before he was in years, to live happily in his 
latter days; very few but what become little farmers be- 
fore they are old, and in a ſtate in which their relations 
would think it ſhameful to let them want their aſſiſtance. 
cc In 
eſtabliſhing the woollen fabric, I had infinite difficulties 
at firſt, in opening a regular channel by which to receive 
the wool, for our own was ſo bad, that I could uſe ſcarce 
any of it; and then to get people uſed to the different 
works, from picking and ſorting for the ſpinners, quite to 
the weavers, who finiſhed the working of it. Moſt of the 
people I procured from Germany and Flanders; but a 
few, who proved more uſeful to me than all the reſt, 
from Scotland, and two or three from England. From 
the beginning of the undertaking, I found the ne- 
ceſſity of uniting the character of merchant and manu- 
facturer; for had it not been for the poſſeſſion of a 
little ſhipping, which ſupplied me with whatever mate- 
rials were wanting, I ſhould never have been able to 
bring ey enemas to the height at which they are now ar- 
rived. y floops are ſtrong and well built, and run, 
without difficulty, wherever I ſend them, to the Baltic, 
to England, Scotland, Holland, France, and even to the 
Mediterranean; with the advantage of coming up into 
the heart of my town.“ ; Ot Rt EQS 
My great object is to make every part of my general 
plan to unite to form one whole, by renderin ack iviſion 
of it the ſupport of another: at firſt I was forced to ſend. 
out my ſloops, wherever they went, empty; but as my 
manufacturers have increaſed, I have ſent out ſome freights 
with them, which have obtained a very good market; I 
have loaded others with corn, having a perpetual licence 
from the king for that purpoſe; if a fiſnery, which I am 
now attempting, proceeds, I ſhall never. be obliged to go 
out empty, which is a very eſſential object.??x 

© All theſe works I find have a wonderful efficacy in in- 
creaſing the people on my eſtate. I have a great number 
of brick and lime-burners, maſons, ſmiths, and carpenters, 


| that do nothingelſe but build houſes for the new comers. 


This work regulates all the reſt, for it is the firſt I pro- 
vide caſh for, being the great object of all the reſt ; and 
what ſum is ſpared from this, I expend upon the other 
works. I raiſed five and thirty houſes laſt year, and the 
number this year will be near forty. From the applica- - 
tions I have received, I apprehend I ſhall next year build 
more than ſixty,” *7 CAE, if] . 

The next general eee is that of WI BVR, 
which is bounded-on the north by the gulf of Lymfurt; 
on the eaſt by the Categate; on the ſouth by the govern- 
ments of Arbuſ⸗ and Ripen; and on the weſt by the govern- 
ment of Ripen alone. It; is about forty-ſeven miles in 


breadth, and fifty-ſeven in length, and is cſteemed the leaſt 


of 


* 


DENMARK. 


of the four governments in which North Jutland is di- 
vided, it containing only two prefectures, in which are 
forty- ſeven manors. . | 
he moſt conſiderable place in this government is W1- 

BOURG, in Latin Viburgum, the capital of all North Fut- 
land. It ſtands in the fifty- ſixth degree eighteen minutes 
north latitude, and in theninth degree twenty minutes eaſt 
longitude, almoſt in the centre of the country, and is ſeat- 
ed on the lake of Aſmild, which abounds with fiſh; This 
is one of the molt ancient cities of the whole kingdom: 
before the Reformation it contained twelve churches and 
Nix convents. It is a biſhop's ſee, and the reſidence of a 
provincial court of juſtice; but it is nevertheleſs a very 
inconſiderable place. In the year 1606, this city was en- 
tirely deſtroyed by fire; and in 1726, the largeſt and beſt 
part of it was a ſecond time burnt. 5 

The general government of Arhuſe, called by the Danes 
Aarhuus, borders on the gulf of Mibourg, and extends 
about ſeventy- one miles in length, and from forty to forty- 
three miles in breadth. 1 his government is, in ſome re- 
ſpects, preferable to any other in Jutland, and the extra- 
ordinary fertility of the ſoil enables the inhabitants to ex- 
port annually very large quantities of grain. This go- 
vernment is divided into eight prefeCtures, the principal 
places in which are the following : 

AARHUSEN, in the Daniſb tongue Aarhuus, the capital of 
the dioceſe, is ſituated in the fifty- ſixth degree tenminutes 
north latitude, and lies low in a fine plain between the ſea 
and a lake, and from the latter a ſtream runs in a pretty 
wide channel through the city, dividing it into two une- 
qual parts. It is a large, populous, and much frequented 
town, that has ſix gates, two churches, a chapel of eaſe, 


an epiſcopal palace, a cathedral ſchool, and a well-en- 


dowed hoſpital. 1 
 SCANDERBOURG is a very ancient palace, ſituated in a 
pleaſant country, and ſurrounded on every {ide with woods 
and water. ' he kings of Denmark have, ever ſince the 
Chriſtian religion was introduced into the kingdom, re- 
ſided more or leſs in this place. | 

The general government of Ripen is bounded. on the 
north by the gulf of Lymfurt, and by the dioceſes of Wi- 
bourg and Aarhuſen, with the Little Belt on the eaſt ; on 
the ſouth it joins to the dutchy of S/z/awzc, a part of which 
belongs to it; and on the welt is wathed by the North Sea. 
It is a hundred and forty-two miles in length, and fifty- 
ſeven in breadth. This is the moſt extenſive, but neither 
the moſt fertile nor populous of the four general govern- 
ments, into which North Jutland is divided; for it is in- 
terſperſed with large barren waſtes : the ſoil is, however, 
very fertile in ſeveral parts of the government, This pro- 
vince, contains four prefectures, the moſt conſiderable 
Places in which are, . 
_ .  FREDERICA, or FREDERICIA, in the prefecture of 
Kolding, the moſt fertile part of the country. This is the 
only fortified place in North Futland. It is a modern 
town, ſituated on the Little Belt; but though it takes up 
a large compaſs, it is far from a, Ha of buildings 
and inhabitants. In 1682, Chriſtian V. granted a char- 


ter which rendered Fredericia an aſylum for all bankrupts, 


whether natives or foreigners, and allowed all the Cat- 
viniſis, Papiſts, and Jews, who ſettled here, the free ex- 
erciſe of their religion. | : | 
_ Kotvins, in Latin Coldinga, a ſmall town on 17 river 
Truetbh, or Kolding, which here diſcharges itſelf into a 
bay that runs about five miles from the Little Belt within 
land as far as this town. On an eminence to the north- 
weſt ſtands a caſtle, built in 1248, but it was great! 
improved by Chriſtian III. Chriſtian IV. and Frederic IV. 
One of its greateſt ſingularities is the giant's tower, 
erected by Chriſtian IV. which is flat on the top, with a 


one baluſtrade, and has, at each of the four corners, a 


ſtatue of ſtone, ſeven feet high. But Kolding is chiefly re- 
markable for the royal cuſtom-houſe, which ſtands over 
the water on the bridge, in order to receive toll for all fo- 
reign commodities that paſs through it in carriages, and 
likewiſe for the horſes and oxen that go into the dutchy 
of Slefwic, The number of oxen paſſing this way one year 
with another is computed at twenty thouſand, and two 
rixdollars are paid for every head. - _ 5 

The city of RirEx, in Latin Ripe Cimbricæ, the ca- 


ital of the dioceſe, is ſituated in the fifty- fifth degree |. | | & 
FFP on ſtewards or clerks 6f the prefects, and ſometimes by the 
NON 4 magiſtrates = 


irty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in the ninth degree 


ftrand, the Romans have a 
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ten minutes eaſt longitude, on the banks of the river 


Nibs Aa, and next to Wibourg, is reckoned the moſt 
ancient town in Neth Jutland. It was formerly one of 
the moſt celebrated and flouriſhing cities in the north; 
it having four patiſh churches and five chapels, beſides 
the cathedral; four convents with their churches, and 


between fix and ſeven hundred free burghers. A con- 


ſiderable number of ſhips then traded from this port to 
Norway, England, Holland, and France, and the city 


had the privilege of coining money; but an end was put 


to this opulence, partly by ſeveral dreadful conflagrations; 
and partly by indundations and the ravages of war. Here 
is ſtill a ſmall trade carried on in grain, horned cattle, 
and horſes; but the ſhallowneſs of the river will admit 
of only ſmall veſſels coming up to the city, and theſe 
only at high water, _ | | 


EECT 


Of SouTn JUTLAND, or the Dutchy of SLESWIC : its Situ⸗ 


wn Extent, Rivers, Produce, and: Inhabitants: with a 
: Deſcription of the principal Towns in that Dutchy, and a 
the lands on its Coaſt. ; 1 


1 E dutchy of SLEswic derives its name from its 
capital, but is frequently termed in hiſtory South 
Futland, particularly by ancient writers. Some have 
erroneouſly annexed it to Holſtein, and deſcribe it as a 
part of Germany; but Sleſwic is in reality a part of Den- 
mark, and is divided from the dutchy of Ho//ftein, which 
bounds it on the ſouth, and conſequently from the Ger- 
man empire, by the Eider and the Lewen; on the eaſt it 
is bounded by the Baltic and the rivers Kolding an 

Skotburg, which ſeparate it from North Jutland; while 
to the weſt it is waſhed by the North Sea. Thus it ex- 
tends in length from Rand/burg to Koldingen, about 


eighty-five miles, - but its breadth is unequal, it being ig 


ſome. places no more than forty, though in its broade 


part it is about fixty-ſix miles, including the two ſmall 
iſlands of Arroe and Helgeland. A very few years ago a 


project was formed to join the Baltic with the German 
Ocean, or North Sea, by a cut carried acroſs the penin- 
ſula, which is compoſed of the dutchies of Hal/fein and 
Slefwic. A commiſſion was appointed for carrying this 
deſign into execution, but it has ſince been laid afide. _ 

here are no high mountains in Sleſtwic, but only ſome 
eminences. The higheſt hills are near the towns of 


Slefwic and Apenrade, The chief rivers in this-dutchy, | 


moſt of which flow from eaſt to weſt, are the Eider al- 
ready mentioned, as dividing Denmark from Germany 
the Treen, which, falls into the Eider near Frederic/ladt ; 
and the Nips-Aa, which runs cloſe by Ripen, with ſe- 
veral ſmaller ſtreams. VCC 
Providence has plentifully ſupplied this country with 
corn, cattle, and ; and ſome parts of the weſt-ſide 
of Slefwwic, lying between the continent and the iſlands, 
which are overflowed by the tides, afford a great many 
o „ 
The inhabitants are a mixture of Dan's or Futs, 
Lower Saxons, and Was pot. beſides which there are 
Hellanders ſettled in Frederic/tadt, and Flemings in 
Nordftrand : whence in ſome places the Frie/ian is the 
common language, in others the Daniſb, and in others 
een r 
Lutheraniſm is the prevailipg religion in this dütchy, 
except at Frederigſtadt, where Papiſts and Jews, beſides 
ſeveral ſects, are tolerated ; and on the iſland of Nord- 
Popiſh church and a chapel ; 

the Caluiniſis are alſo indulged in the execiſe of their 
religion in this dutchy, by an edict iſſued in 1734 3, but 
they are not very numerous, A 
The nobility of Slefwic have the ſame privileges with 
thoſe of Holſtein, but are not ſubject to the ſame gover- 
nor; for they acknowledge the king only for their ſove- 
reign, and are under the- juriſdiction © the royal pro- 
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The whole dutchy is divided into Cities, prefectures, 


diſtricts, pariſhes, manors, and other ſmaller diviſions. 


The cities have their particular magiſtrates, who are en- 


tirely independant of the prefefts. , A governor is pre- 
ſident or chief judge in all the towns of the dutch p. 
The taxes in this country are ſometimes levied by the 
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magiſtrates of the diſtricts, and by them paid to the 


king's receiver at Rendſburg. In every prefect there is 
alſo a ſteward or adminiſtrator, who takes care of the 
royal revenues, the repairs of the roads, the preſervation 
of the woods, and the like. | | 

The principal places in the dutchy of Slefwic are, 

* Sttswic, or SCHLESWIG, in Latin Sleſvicum, is the 
capital of the dutchy, and is ſuppoſed to derive its name 
from the Miecte, or gulf of Schley. It is fituated in 
a moſt delightful country, in the fifty-fourth degree fifty- 
one minutes north latitude, and in the ninth degree 
fifty minutes caſt longitude. Its form is very irregular, 
but has ſome reſemblance to a creſcent, and is about 
half a Daniſh mile in length. The city is divided into 
three parts, Old Slefwic, Lollfufs, which is a long ſtreet 
leading from the town to the caſtle of Gottorp juſt de- 
ſcribed , and Fredericſburg, formerly called Xratzenberg, 
which lies at the ſouth extremity of the town. In the 
Old Town is only one church, which is the cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Peter. This is Neger 15 
makes a appearance both within and without. It 
has 8 ſteeple, though a very noble foundation 
of hewn ſtone has been laid for one. On the eaſt ſide of 
the city lies the Holm, as it is called, where ſtands the 
famous convent of 8. Fobn, which was founded for la- 
dies of noble families; ten nuns, including the abbeſs, 
now reſide in it. This city has been ſeveral times pil- 
laged, burnt, and razed to the ground; and in 1447 was 
entirely deſtroyed by fire. It was, however, a flouriſhing 
town after all theſe misfortunes, till the ne 1713, when 
the ducal court being removed from Sleſwrc, it fell to 
decay; and though the governor and the ſtate officers ſtill 
reſide there, theſe advantages are not an equivalent for 
the above loſs; nor is it capable of carrying on any great 
foreign trade, the mouth of the S/zy being choaked up. 
At preſent many houſes in the city are uninhabited, 

The caſtle of Gorrokr, or GoTTORF, ſtands in the 
midſt of a ſmall lake. A rampart encompaſſes the firſt court, 
and the gate of the caſtle is of a fine blue ſtone as hard as 
marble. - On the north; ſide of this ſtructure is a bridge 
over the lake two hundred paces in length, at the end of 
which a pleaſant walk, between rows of trees, leads to a 
fine garden, adorned with caſcades, fountains, and other 
water- works; particularly in a large baſon is a ſtatue of 
 Hereules combating the hydra, whoſe ſeven heads ſpout 
water. On the north is a parterre in the form of a creſ- 
cent, divided into compartments, and embelliſhed with 
the buſts of ſeveral kings and princes. Before the houſe 
is a level piece of 70 about a hundred and fifty paces 
long, divided into three parts; thoſe on the fides being 
two fine parterres, and that in the middle having a large 
baſon in the centre, with fine water-works. From thence 
you aſcend to different terraces, one aboye another, ſet 
round with ſtatues, buſts, and other ornaments. The 
higheſt terrace exhibits a moſt delightful proſpect of the 

le, the ſurrounding lake, and a fine country; and on 
the other hand, a noble orangery, and the neighbourin 
ark, which is four or five miles in circuit, and well 
ſtocked with deer, preſent themſelves. 
FrEDERICSTADT is not a large, though it is a regular 
and well-built town, of a fquare form, fituated between 
the rivers Eider and Treen. Its ſtreets are kept very clean, 
and in. ſome of them are planted fine rows of lime trees. 
Some Dutch Arminians, who quitted Holland imme- 
7 after the ſynod of Dort, founded this town, and 
called their ſettlement by the name of Frederic IV. who 
was then duke of Sleſiuic. Half of the magiſtracy is of the 
Arminian, and the other half of the Lutheran perfuaſion : 
the Calvini/ts alſo aſſemble in the Arminian church; but 
the moſt ſubſtantial traders and merchants in this town 
are Mennoniten. Here are alſo fome Quakers and Fews, 
who have a ſynagogue in the town. The inhabitants 
ſubſiſt by ſilk and woollen manufactures, navigation, and 
commerce. Inſtead of a wall, Fredericſtadt is encompaſſed. 
by a moat, with large trees growing on its banks. N 
" APENRADE, or ABERNADE, in the prefecture of the 
fame name, is one of the beſt and moſt flouriſhing towns 
In the country, and is continually improving in beauty 
and extent, It is ſituated in the fifty - fourth degree fifty- 
two minutes eaſt longitude, at the bottom of a deep open 
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which runs ninety- five miles from the Baltic into the 


| Denmark entirely loſt, they being prohibited from ex- 


This town is lately much improved in its buildings, yet 


| ſpacious; it is a quadrangular ſtructure, fortified after the 


_ north-eaſt of Alſen, is about fourteen miles in length, 
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bay, which runs from the Baltic a good way into the 
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land; and is ſurrounded on three ſides with high moun- 
tains. It has a fafe and commodious harbour, but not 
deep enough for ſhips of burden to come up cloſe to the 
bridge. Moſt of the inhabitants, who are famed for 
ſhip-building, are in good circumſtances ; and though 
the town has frequently ſuffered by fire, they, by their 
induſtry, have repaired all the damage it has ſuſtained. 
FLENSBURG is in the prefecture of the ſame name, and 
is apretty large well-built town, It has a low fituation, 
and is ſurrounded on three ſides by mountains, and on 
the fourth lies the famous gulf called Flenſburgertbic, 


land. The hills on both fides of the gulf form a fecure 
harbour, with a depth of water ſufficient for the largeſt 
ſhips, which are at preſent unloaded at the quay ; but 
this was formerly done cloſe to the warehouſes. At that 
time the trade of this town was very conſiderable, bat it 
is at preſent greatly decayed ; for the commerce of the 
Flenſburghers to Norway, has been clogged with great 
difficulties, and that to Copenhagen and other parts of 


porting thither any ſilks, cloths, woollen ſtuffs, wines, 
and brandy. | | 

In the prefecture of Tundern is the iſland of SyrLr, 
which is nineteen miles in length, but very unequal in its 
breadth. The ſoil is not fertile, nor does it produce 
either wood or turf, on which account the inhabitants 
are obliged to ſupply themſelves with fuel from the con= 
tinent. They ſubſiſt chiefly by navigation, agriculture, 
grazing, and knitting; and are ſuch expert ſeamen, that 
the trading towns are glad to employ them on board theit 
ſhips ; but as they are very ſenſible 'of their abilities, few 
will ſerve as common ſailors, but expect the pay as maſters 
or mates. Both ſexes are very tenacious of their ancient 
dreſs. The ifland contains four pariſhes, and had formerly 
an harbour at the north angle, but it is at preſent quite 
choaked up with ſand. VE Foy 

The iſlands of ArsEn and ARRot contain the pre- 
fectures of Sonderburg and Norburg. | 
The ifland of Als EN is ſituated in the Baltic, near the 
continent, and is ſeparated from it by a narrow ftrait, 
called Alſenſund. This ifland is about nineteen miles in 
length, and is about four miles in breadth. It lies under 
the fifty- fifth degree north latitude. The foil, which is 
every where fertile, yields all kinds of grain, except wheat, 
and plenty of fruit. It has alſo ſeveral fine woods that 
abound with game, and lakes of freſh water, which afford 
a variety of fiſh, In the prefecture of Sonderburg, in 
the fouth part of the iſland, is the town of the ſame name, 
which is of a middling ſize, and ſtands on the acclivity 
of a very rugged hill that renders the ftreets very uneven. 


it has but one church, which ſtands on an eminence al- 
moſt without the town ; and adjoining to it is an alms- 
houſe, built out of the ruins of an old convent, The 
harbour is eſteemed one of the beſt in Denmar4h, and moſt 
of the inhabitants are mariners. The king's palace, which 
ſtands at the entrance of the harbour, is both ſtrong and 


ancient manner with round baſtions. On the eaft fide of 
this caftle is a round tower, in the lower part of which 
king Chri/tian II. was impriſoned for twelve years. This 
caftle 4 the reſidence of the King's prefect, and has 2 
beautiful chapel. „ | 

The iſland of Ax ROE, which is at the diſtance of about 
three miles from Funen, and about twelve miles to the 


and about three in breadth. It was formerly very woody; 
but has been entirely cleared, in order to render it fit 
for tillage. It has no deer, but abounds in hares and 
wild fowl. It has two good harbours, that in the large 
bay, at the entrance of which two caftles formerly ſtood, 
one on each fide; and that of the little town of Arroes- 
Kropping, which is ſheltered by the little iſland of Dey- 
eroe, that lies oppoſite to the harbour, TORE FE 
The iſland of Femeren, Frmern, or FEMARN, in 
Latin Imbria, Fimbria, or Cimbria-parva, lies in the 
Baltic, in fifty- four degrees fifty-ſix minutes north la- 
titude, and in the eleventh degree twelve minutes eaſf 
longitude, and is ſeparated from Holſtein by the narrow 
ſtraits called Femern-ſound. F 4 6 
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HUNGARY. T0 

The iſland of HELGEL AND, alſo called HeiLicLand, | deſtroyed by the ſea. Since the year 1727 the downs 
is ſituated in the North Sea, in the fifty-fourth degree | have been ſeparated by a channel, which is three quarters 
wenty-eight minutes Jatitude, about thirty-ſix miles | of a mile in breadth, and of a ſufficient depth for pretty 
from the mouth of the Elie, and at the ſame diſtance | large veſſels. The Helgelanders are deſcended from the 
from that of the Eider. This iſland has been ſeveral | ancient Frieſians, and have their particular laws and man- 
times greatly damaged by being overflowed by the ſea, | ners, ſtill retaining their Frieſian names and cuſtoms; and 
and even a conſiderable part of it has been long ſwallowed | never removing to ſettle in any other country. Their 
up by the waves; for the laſt inundation, which hap- | chief food is fiſh, and a kind of gruel thickened with 
pened in 1649, left only a ſmall part of the iſland re- oatmeal ; aud their conſtant employment at ſea, renders 
maining z the baſis of which is a ſolid rock that appears | them exceeding hardy and intrepid in all weathers. 
round it, the ſoil being there waſhed away by the ſea. | Their number amounts to about two thouſand ; while 
This little ſpot, has, however, two diſtricts, the high | the men are employed at ſea, the women are no leſs dili- 
land, and the downs, and each of them its ſub-diviſions. | gent and induſtrious on ſhore: for as there js neither 
The whole circuit of the high land is about nine hun- | plough, carriage, nor horſe on the whole iſland, the 
dred and forty rods, and the downs are nearly of the | women dig the land, and ſow, harrow, reap, threſh the 
ſame circumference, The foil in the high land is red, 


| corn, and grind it with hand-mills; and, beſides theſe 
and rather —_— than ſandy, and from two and a half | laborious employment, are indefatigable in performing 
to four feet in depth; yet its fertility is greater than | all other domeſtic buſineſs. The ſpecies of fiſh caught 


might be expected, for it produces barley and oats, though | by the inhabitants about this iſland, and diſpoſed of at 
not a ſufficient quantity for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabi- 1 Bremen, and other places, are cod, haddock, 
tants. Here are very few trees, except ſome cherry- trees ling, ſeveral kinds of flat fiſh, mackarel, thornback, 
and raſberry-buſhes; nor are there many vegetables, the | whitings, lobſters; Ic. and the inhabitants being very 
inhabitants not attending to their cultivation, as they are | ſkilful pilots, are hired to conduct ſhips bound to the 
very _— ſupplied with all Kinds of vegetables and | Elbe, Weſer, and Eider, for which they are generally 
fruit from Hamburg and other places. The high lands | well rewarded z but one-tenth of their profit and ſome 
have paſture ſufficient for no more than about ſixty cows, | other duties are payable to the king: this iſland was an- 
and as many ſheep on the higheſt part. The Ham- nexed to the crown of Denmark in the year 1714. 

burghers have erected a light-houfe, which is ſupplied at [| We ſhall now proceed to the ſouth of Europe, and vi- 
their expence with pit-coal ; the deſcent” is very ſteep, | ſiting the countries to the weſt of Poland, begin with 


but is made ſo eaſy by about a hundred and eighty ſteps, | Hungary and Tranſylvania, c. ſhall proceed to the 
that a bullock may be driven up and down. he low | German empire, . 


land is ſecured by a mole, to prevent its being entirely 
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of HUNGARY, including HUNGARY PROPER, TRANSYLVANIA, 
SCLAVONIA, CROATIA, and DALMAT IA. | 


— 


ne | 


great cauſe of this unhealthfulneſs; but theſe noxious ex- 


5 | | | halations are leſs common in the mountainous and more 
Its Names, Boundaries, and Extent. Its Climate, Moun- | barren parts than in the ſouth. | 


tains, Plains, Lakes, Rivers, Minerals, and Foſſils; | The chief mountains of Hungary are the CRAp Ac, or the 
Plants, and Animals. | CARPATHIAN, theſe at the foot are overgrown with com- 

| mon trees, higher up with very large ones, and at a greater 
interval, which forms as it were a third region, with bruſh 
wood : the ſummit is a chaos of frightful crags and pre- 
cipices, continually covered with ſnow, and lakes of very 


| UN GAR, the ancient Pannonia, received its 
| preſent name from the Hungarians, a race of the 
Huns, a Scythian or Tartar nation, who in the ninth 


century took poſſeſſion of the country; but the ZHunga- | tranſparent water lying between them, 
rians themſelves call it MAGYAR ORSZE AG: the Sclavo-| However, the inner part of the country is far from 


nians gave it the name of WERGIERSKA ; by the Ger- | being mountainous ; for the land along the Danube, from 


mans it is called UNGERN, and HUNGERLAND; and by Prefers to Belgrade, is almoſt one continued plain; of 
the Italians UNGHARIA. 


near three hundred miles in length: there are beſides man 
The name of Hungary is uſed both in a limited and | other large and fruitful plains in Hungary, very little of it 
extenſive ſenſe. In the former, this country is bounded 


being taken up with mountains and woods. 
on the ſouth by Servia and the river Drave, which ſepa- | Though this country lies at a diſtance from the ſeg, 


rates it from Sclavonia ; on the eaſt by Walachia and Tran- | it is well watered by lakes and rivers. The moſt con- 
_ -ſplvania; on the north as the Carpathian mountains, | ſiderable of the former are the lake Balaton, or Plattenſee, 
which ſeparates it from Poland; and on the weſt by Me- | which is about forty miles in apr es and lies on the weſt 
ravia, Auſtria, and Stiria. But in its more extenſive ſenſe | ſide of Hungary, between the Drave and the Danube.; 
it comprehends Sclavonia, Dalmatia, Boſnia, Servia, and | and the New Stedlerſee, or Lacus Peiſonius, which is about 
Tranſylvania, lying between the forty-fourth degree forty | twenty-eight miles in length. 3 a 
minutes, and the forty-ninth degree north latitude, and] The principal rivers of Hungary are, firſt, the DAxuzx, 
tween the ſixteenth and twenty- fifth degree fifty minutes 1 riſing in Suabia, runs eaſtward through Germany, 
eaſt longitude from London. , Hungary, and Turky, and after receiving ſixty navigable 
The air of Hungary is very unhealthful, eſpecially to rivers, and above a hundred and twenty in the whole, 
foreigners; which-is generally thought to proceed in a | diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral mouths with ſuch violence into 
great meaſure from the ſudden alteration of the weather; | the Black Sea, that both the ſtream and water are percep- 
the days being exceſſive hot in ſummer, and the nights | tible in it for ſeveral miles diſtance. 3 
intolerably cold z whence it has been called the church- | The DR ave, which iſſues out of Stiria, ſeparates Hun- 


the Danube, near 


yard of the Germans, from the great mortality which | gary and Sclavonia, and at laſt falls into 
uſually happens among the German forces when they take the tower of Darda. 


the field. The noxious vapours which ariſe from the | The TExs, or TIEIScus, which riſes in the Carpathian 
mountains, and, while among them, has a rapid and clear 
| ſtream, 


- 


many ſwamps and moraſſes, are alſo conſidered as another | - 


* 
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ſtream; but afterwards becomes flow and turbid, It re- 
teives ſeveral ſmaller rivers; and falls into the Danube at 
2 conderable diſtance oy ei No river in Eu- 
‚ uals this in plenty of nth. | 
The ARABA, 55 2 which riſing in Stiria, etiters | 
the weſt fide of Hungary, and falls into the Danube near | 
Raab. Fn Nr np 
The Gran, or GRANUs; Which riſes in the Car- 
thian mountains, and running to the ſouthward, falls 
into the Danube near the city of Gran. 

The Was, which alfo riſes in the north of Hungary, 
and diſcharges. itſelf into the Danube a little above Co- 
Morra. 

Moſt of theſe rivers are well ſtocked with fiſh, which 
in ſome parts of Hungary are ſo plentiful that they feed 
their hogs with them, and in other places it is faid that 
a thouſand carps have been bought for the value of a 
crown. 2 
This country abounds alſo with many falutary hot 

baths, and ſeveral ſprings that have very uncommon qua- 
lities; among which is a ſpring of vitriol-water, near 

Shmolnitz, which in a ſhort time gives the appearance 
of copper to plates of iron; and there are others of ſo 

iſonous a nature, that an animal's drinking of them is 
followed by immediate death. ; 

Wich reſpect to the minerals of this country, it is ob- 
ſervable, that pure gold ore is never found in the mines, 
though they yield gold ore with a mixture of ſilver or lead; 
and on the other hand, no ſilver is dug up here that does 
not contain ſome gold. A quintal of the richeſt ore, ac- 
cording to Mr. Keyſer, yields . ee ounces of ſilver; 
but ſome is refined, eſpecially at Cremnitx, that does not 
yield above two ounces out of an hundred weight, but the 
ore that yields the leaſt ſilver generally produces the moſt 
gold. There are alſo mines of copper, vitriol, iron, lead, 
quickſilver, ere, cinnabar, yellow orpiment, ſul- 

phur, marcafite, rock-falt, ſalt-petre, magnets, aſbeſtos, 
and gems, though the latter are very different from the 
oriental. There are here likewiſe quarries of marble, 
alabaſter, and free-ſtone. 

The level country produces eſculent plants, tobacco, 
faffron, aſparagus, - melons, hops, corn, pulſe, millet, 
delicious wine, and a great variety of fruits. 

The animals of Hungary are chiefly fine horfes, moſtly 
mouſe-coloured, of which incredible numbers are annually 
exported; mules, aſſes, buffaloes, cows, ſheep, goats, 
ſwine, and many ſpecies of wild beaſts, as deer, chamois- 

ts, wild boars, bears, wolves, and lynxes. 

* Beſides the ſheep common in moſt countries, Han- 
gary affords a particular ſpecies, that have large twiſted 
horns, generally about two feet in length. Theſe are 
kept in ſeparate flocks, and great numbers of them are 
annually ſent to Vienna. 

Among the birds are pheafants, partridges, woodcocks, 
&c. The number of the wild fowl is, indeed, incredible. 


—— 
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Of the different Origin of the Inhabitants : their Languages, 
Perſons, Dreſs, and Manner of Travelling: their Ex- 
* ports, Imports, and Coin. | | 


— 
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IH E inhabitants are of different origins. The Hun- 

ggrians, properly fo called, as we have already in- 
timated, are the deſcendants of that fierce people called 
by the ſame name, who, by force of arms, ſeated them- 
ſelves here in the year 888. Their deſcendants, though more 
civil than their anceſtors, ſtill ſhew ſome traces of their 
$:ythian extraction. Another part of the inhabitants are 
of the Sclavonian race, and this includes the Bohemians, 
Croats, Servians, Raſcians, and Vandals, who inhabit 
the eaſt and northern parts of Hungary, Theſe; indeed, 
are found all over the country, and ſeem to have been 
ſettled here from the remoteſt antiquity. The German 
nations are the Auſtrians, Stirians, Bavarians, Franks, 
: Swabians, and Saxons, who ſeem to have entered Hun- 
gary much about the time when the Saxons ſeated them- 

wes in Tranſylvania ; but war, commerce, and the 
frruitfulneſs of the country, have drawn hither other Ger- 


GEOGRAPHY: HunGaxr, 
became ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. The I/ala. 
chians, who inhabit the country next to Tranſylvania 
and FValachia, ſeem to be the deſcendants of the Ra- 
mans that ſettled in Dacia, Among the foreigners are 
the Greeks, who removed hither for the ſake of a more 
advantageous commerce; the Jes, who were formerly 


much more numerous than they are at preſent ; the Tur; 


and Zingari, who are a wandering people of very un. 
certain origin; many of theſe are ſmiths and muſicians, 
A country peopled by-ſuch a motley race muſt doubtleſs 
have been anciently remarkable for very different diſpoſi- 
tions and manners, but by a long intercourſe they have 
aſſimilated into one conſiſtent community. The Hun- 
garians are reputed to be of a warm choleric diſpoſition, 
they value themſelves as the deſcendants of thoſe heroes 
who headed the cauſe of Chriftendom in its conflicts with 
the Infidelt. The nobility are numerous, and both in 
their dreſs and tables are fond of pomp and magnificence; 
te apply themſelves to learning and rural improvements, 

ut more to war, hunting, and martial exerciſes. The 

enerality of the natives are indolent, and concern them- 

lves but little with trade or manufactures. 'Thefe are 
chiefly carried on by foreigners ſettled in the country, 
particularly the Greeks. 

There are four common langnages in Hungary ; the 
Hungarian, which is of Scythian origin, without the 
leaſt affinity to any of the European tongues, and one un- 
varied dialect, he Hungarians, in writing, uſe the 
Roman characters. The German has its different dialects, 


according to the different nations of Germans ſettled here. 


The Sclavonian, which derives its origin from the Sar- 
matian, is divided into the Bobemian, Croatian, Van- 


dalian, Raſcian, and Ruffian dialects. The Walachian 


tongue is allied to the Italian, and formed by a mixture 
of Latin and Sclavonic. The Latin is not only ſpoken 
b the literati and gentry, but alſo by the commonalty. 
The Zingarians have a ſpeech compeſed of a corruption 
of the H 

guages. 1 
Ihe Hungarians are well proportioned, of a good ſta- 
ture, and have tolerable complexions. On their heads 
they wear fur caps, and they have cloſe-bodied coats girt 
about them with a ſaſh, over which they wear a kind of 
cloak or mantle, that comes no lower than the hips, and 
is fo contrived as to buckle under one arm, that the right 
hand may be always at liberty. The colours they moſt 
affect in their clothes are red, green, and blue, the latter 
of which is moſt common. The men ſhave their beards, 
but leave whiſkers on the upper lip; and beſides a broad 
ſword, the uſual arms of an Hungarian are, an iron mace 
with a round head, and a kind of hatchet. The young 
gentlemen have frequently feathers in their caps. 


ungarian, Slavonic, Walachian, and other lan- 


of Auſtria; and the beauties of Vienna chiefly come 
from this country. They are generally very fair and 
well ſhaped, and their dreſs extremely becoming. The 
lady Wortley Montague deſcribes one of theſe ladies, as 


in a gown of ſcarlet velvet, lined and faced with fables, 


and made exact to her ſhape, the ſkirt falling to her feet. 
The ſleeves are ftraight to their arms, and the ſtays but- 
toned before with two rows of little buttons of gold, pearl, 
or diamonds, On their heads they wear a taſſel of gold, that 
hangs low on one fide, lined with ſables, or ſome other fine 
fur; and their behaviour is extremely polite and agreeable. 

'The women's. dreſs in the mine-towns is not unbe- 
coming; they wear knots of ribbons on their ſhift ſleeves, 
and others hanging down their backs, but the peaſants 
and lower ſort of people dreſs very meanly. Among the 
latter, the men are very fond of wearing a furred mantle, 
and their dreſs is generally no more than a _- ſheep's 
ſkin, with a cap and boots of the ſame. Moſt of the 
women have boots, and many of them a long furred 
gown': they have a kind of thift of very coarſe linen 
next their ſkin, with a girdle round it at the waiſt; and 


their head-dreſs is a piece of white linen with two lappets 


hanging down behind. | 
In the towns of Hungary travellers meet with tolerable 
entertainment; but in the country it is frequently ſo bad, 


that beſides the want of good proviſions, there is ſcarce 


ſtraw to lie upon; and where beds are to be had, 


mans, who have conſiderably increaſed ſince e 


p - 


they are ſo ſhort, that one would think the Hungarians 
| 9 ſlept 


„ 


The Hungarian ladies are much handſomer than thoſe. 
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HUNGARY. 


ſlept in the poſture in which they ride, They generally 
keep bogs, of which they make bacon, which is the com- 
mon food of the Hungarian peaſants, The hogs, geeſe; 
and fowls, live in the ſame apartment with their owners. 

As Hungary is plentifully watered with fine rivers, the 
uſual way of travelling in ſummer is by water; and where 
they have not this convenience, an open chariot drawn 
by two, three, or four horſes a- breaſt, carries the traveller 
with great expedition over this flat country. As the air 
is extremely cold in winter, notwithſtanding its ſouthern 
ſituation, travellers in that ſeaſon have a coach fixed upon 
a ſledge, which is drawn by horſes with great expedition 
over the ice and ſnow. They have a very fleet breed of 
horſes for riding, and never dock the tails, which are con- 
ſidered as a great ornament. Where the roads lie through 
the woods, travellers are in danger from the wild beaſts, 
and eſpecially the wolves, which in ſome places are very 
numerous. * | 

The moſt common diſtempers in Hungary are the gout, 
in its ſeveral ſpecies, and the fever ; the laſt of which is 
even called the Hungarian ſickneſs. The firſt ſymptoms 
of this diſeaſe in Hungary are nodes or tubercles on the 
hands. and arms, which if rubbed in time with vinegar, 
falt and garlic till they diſappear, an end is put to the pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe. The plague alſo comes from Turky, 
and here ſpreads its contagion. 

From | is exported excellent wine, and particu- 
larly tokay, ſaffron, oil, metals, minerals, cattle, leather, 
 wodl, tallow, and wax; and its imports are ſpices, tin, 
filk, velvets, cloths, and other foreign goods. 

The pieces of coin current in Hungary, are a heller, 
which in Upper Hungary goes for the ſixth part of a 
groſch, and in Lower Hungary for the fifth; the groſchel, 
the fourth part of a groſch; a kreutzer, a German coin, 
the third part of a groſch, and the ſixtieth of a Spaniſb 
gulden ; the pulgrotz, half a groſch, and the fortieth of a 
gulden; the ſiebner, worth ſeven kreutzers; a fieben- 
tehner, worth ſeventeen kreutzers; a half gulden, worth 
two ſhillings and four-pence, Engliſb; an ungriſch gul- 
den, worth ſeventeen groſchen and a half; a Rbeniſb 
gulden, worth twenty goſchen, which, in Upper Hun- 
gary, are worth a hundred and twenty, and in Lower Hun- 
gary, a hundred ungriſch ; a thaler is equal to two' Rhe- 
niſß guldens; the ducats are of two ſorts, the Cremnitz 
ducat is worth four guilders four groſchen, but a Tranſyl- 
vanian goes only for three guilders, each guilder worth 
two ſhillings and four-pence, Engliſh. — 


e $1 CT. Ut; 
Of the Religion and Learning of the HUNGARIANS. 


| HE Chriſtian religion was firſt eſtabliſhed in Hun- 
gary in the tenth century, when, in the year 969, 
or 975, Geyſa, prince of the country, was baptized ; and 
this religion made great progreſs under his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor Stephen, whole zeal gained him the title of apoſtle 
and faint. : | fe | 
In 1523, the Reformation began by Martin Syriacus, 
who firſt preached the docti ines of the False in this coun- 
try, which had been before ſpread in Tranſylvania. From 
that time great numbers of Hungarians went to ſtudy in 
Germany, and at their return were conſidered as the diſ- 
ciples of Luther. Soon after the opinions of Zuinglius, 
in relation to the ſacrament, were made known in Hun- 
gary, and a little after the ſentiments of Calvin were em- 
braced by great numbers. But from the time Hungary be- 
came ſubject to the houſe. of Auſtria, and the Feſurts got 
footing in that kingdom, the Proteſtants underwent many, 
ſevere trials, eſpecially in the beginning of the ſeventeenth | 
century. Under Ferdinand III. the Proteſtants were de- 
prived of ſeveral churches, and of more under the emperor 
Leopold, in whoſe time it was enacted at the diet of So- 
pron or Oedenburg, that the reformed ſhould not aſſeſs 
more than two churches in each palatinate. Nor could 
their enemies reſt here till they had driven them out of all 
the churches that had not been expreſly mentioned in the 
twenty-ſixth article of the diet of Sopron, and, accord- 
ingly above three hundred were actually taken from them. | 
The Yandals too had fix churches, and now are without 
ſo much as one place where divine worſhip is performed 
in their own language. | | 


| 


of the ſciences allowed among them, except their being 
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Mr. Keyſter obſerves, that ſix or ſeven thouſand of the 


inhabitants of Schemnitz, which conſtitute two-thirds of 


the city, profeſs Lutheraniſin, and yet the magiſtrates are 


always Romans; but at Cremnitz the magiſtracy is ſhared 


between the two religions, though no Proteſtant is capa- 
ble of employment in the imperial mines. In Upper 
Hungary he ſays the Lutherans are very numerous, eſpe- 
cially in the country, and yet in ſome places they are fore 
cibly driven into the Romiſh churches like ſo many ſheep 
but at Pilſen, which is not far from Schemnitz, the Popiſh 
clergy, and the Proteſtant inhabitants are ſo conformable, 
that the prieſts read maſs in the churches belonging to the 
Proteſtants, and theſe in their turn ſing Lutheran hymns 
in the Romiſh churches. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Proteſtants have gene- 
rally more churches allowed them in thoſe countries that 
remain under the dominion of the Turks, than where they 
are ſubject to the emperor; for on paying the tribute im- 
poſed on them, every one enjoys his own religion without 
moleſtation. Though the . ſcarcely conſtitute 
one-fourth of the inhabitants of Hungary in general, and 
do not pay above one-fixth part of the taxes, they are in- 
ceſſantly contriving to impoſe new grievances on the reſt 
of their countrymen. Fhe Proteſtants are not poſſeſſed of 
a ſingle printing-preſs, either in Hungary or 4 
nia; beſides, the importation of Bibles, and all books re- 
lating to the doctrinal points of their religion, are ſtrictly 
prohibited; and before an Hungarian Ku font is permitted 
to 7 to a foreign univerſity, he muſt obtain a licence, or 
paſtport, from the imperial governor of the country. — 
Their ſchools are confined to the ſyntax, and no teachers 


indulged ſince the year 1751, with a college at Ozden- 


by the late empre 


burg, and a —_— at Eperes, which were granted them 


ful ſervices; together with a further enlargzment of their 


civil and religious liberties in general. 

At the head of the Romiſb church are two archbiſhops 
and nine biſhops nominated by the king, and confirmed- 
by the pope. In Dalmatia, Croatia, and Sclavonia, none 
but the papiſts are qualified to hold lands. The Raſtians, 
Ruffians, and Walachians, profeſs the Greet church, 


tifts, are chiefly ſettled in the neighbourhood of Prſburg; 
but the Fewws are diſperſed in moſt of the conſiderable 
towns, though under the burthen of paying double taxes 
of all kinds. | | | | 


aab, and Caſchau, were the profeſſors of divinity, philo- 
ſophy, mathematics, rhetoric, and other ſciences, which 
they alſo taught in ſeveral colleges : but the patres piarum 
[cholarum only teach polite literature. The Benedictines, 


Paulines, and other orders of Monks, apply themſelves af- 


ter their manner to learning in their ſeveral convents. The 
Lutherans and Calviniſts, after having laid the foundation 
of their ſciences in the ſchools, go, if they can obtain a li- 
cence for that purpoſe, to. the Ar in Germany, 
Holland, and Switzerland: but very narrow bounds have 
been lately preſcribed to their ſtudies. "The Chriſtians of 
the Greek church alſo begin to ſhew a greater inclination 


to learning than formerly. The law was anciently taught 


only in private; but at preſent there is a public profeſſor 
appointed for it in the univerfity of Tirnau, and even a 

articular college erected for that purpoſe at Erlau. Taſeph 
II. emperor of Germany, who became king of Hungary by 
the death of his mother Maria Thereſa in 1780, ſeems 
well difpoſed to grant a more general toleration through- 
out his dominions. | 23 3 


ö 


The Hiſtory of the HUNGARIANS ; the, Manner in which 
their Kings were crowned ; and the Arms of HUNGARY ; 


| the States of the Kingdom; the public Offices, Forces, and 


Courts of Fuſtice. | 5 
I" appears, that' the ancient weſtern inhabitants of 


Hungary were called Pannonians, and the northern 


Fazygians : but the Romans having reduced Pannonia, 


s queen, as a reward of their faith=- 


which has been tolerated ſince the year 1690, by the em- 
peror Leopold and other kings. The Mennonifts, or Bap- 


Learning among the Romans uſed to be chiefly cultivated | 
by the Jeſuits, who in the univerſities of Tirnau, Buda, 


kept 
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kept it almoſt four hundred years, till in the fourth cen- | they have taken care to convey it to a place of ſafety; nor 
tury the Yandals drove them out of it, and held it forty | have the Turks been leſs ſolicitous to make themſelves 
years; but in 395, when they advanced towards Gaul, | maſters of it, from the opinion that the Hungarians would 
the Goths took poſſeſſion of their ſettlement; but theſe | make no ſcruple of paying their allegiance to the grand 
were alſo, in their turn; obliged to reſign their new pol- | ſeigniorg could he but once cauſe king Stephen's crown to 
ſeſſions to the Huns, who had likewiſe driven them from | be placed on his head. 
. their ancient habitations. KY TH | | Ihe kings of Hungary are by the laws ſtiled catholic 
8 In the year 888, the Huns, under the name of Hunga- | and apoſtolic, on account of the zeal which Stephen I. 
rians, made a ſecond irruption into Pannonia, as auxilia- | ſhewed in the converſion of the Hungarians. The regalia, 
ries to Arnulph, emperorof the I gt, and Lea, emperor | which confiſt of the golden crown, made in the eleventh 
of the Eaft, againit the Bulgarians and Sclavonians, | century, the ſceptre, king Stephen's ſword and mantle, 
whom they reduced. They had ſeven commanders, and | gloves and ſhoes, with the ſilver crofs, the mark of his apo- 
both Germany and Italy afterwards felt the terrible effects } ſtolie function, are kept in the caſtle of Preſdurg; and in 
4 of their ferocity; but by degrees their manners became | that city is ſtill performed the coronation of the king by 
more civilized, eſpecially towards the latter end of the | the archbiſhop of Gran. ' | 
tenth century, when Gey/a, their prince, embraced the] The arms of the kingdom are, a ſhield longitudinally 
Chriſtian religion, and his ſon Stephen, in 997, became | divided; the right field gules, divided by four bars argent. 
the firſt king of Hungary; and, as hath been already ob- The left quarter is alſo gules, with an archiepiſcopal crots 
ſerved, completed the ettabliſhment of that religion, an- argent, ſtanding on a triple hill vert. | 
nexed Tranſylvania as a province to Hungary, and after. he ſtates of Hungary are divided into four elaſſes. 
his death was canonized. After him followed a ſucceſſion] To the firſt belong the prelates, who direct all religi- 
of twenty kings, natives of the country, the laſt of whom | ous matters, and precede all other perſons, except the go- 
was Andrew III. who died in the year 1301. On this | yernor of the kingdom, who gives place only to the arch- 
followed a ſucceflion of twelve foreign ſovereigns, the | biſhop of Gran. Theſe are the archbiſhops of Gran, and 
laſt of whom, Lewis II. fell in an unſucceſsful battle } Kolocza; the former is primate of Hungary, chief ſecre- 
againſt the Turks, The kingdom next devolved to the | tary and chancellor legate of the papal ſee, and prince of 
houſe of Au/tria, under whom aroſe a moſt bloody inteſ- | the holy Roman empire. He alone crowns the king or 
tine war, which laſted for a long time, in which the | queen, is perpetual count of the Geſpanchaft, or county 
country was equally ravaged by the Turks and Auſtrians. | of Gran, creates even noblemen, and never takes an oath 
In 1687, Hungary became an hereditary kingdom to the | himſelf, but his official ſwears in his ſtead. Under him 
archducal houſe of Auſtria; and it was agreed at the diet | are the ſix biſhops of Erlau, Nitra, Raab, Vatz, Furf- 
' In 1722, that in Caſe of failure of male heirs, the princeſles | k;rchen, and Ve 1 to whom may alſo be added the 
fhould alſo ſucceed. Accordingly the emperor Charles Greek biſhops of Buda and Muncatz, who are united to 
VI. dying in the year 1740, his eldeſt daughter Maria the Roman church. Next to him is the archbiſhop of 
Thereſa gaſcended the throne, and was crowned in 1741. | Kolocza, with the following ſuffragans: the biſhop of 
Her majeſty was conſort to the late emperor Francis Ste- | Batz, which is however annexed to the archbiſhopric of 
pben, whom the ſtates of the kingdom, in 1741, alſo in- Great Waradin, Cſanad, Zagrab, Sirmia, Boſma, Tran- 
veſted with the joint ſovereignty. She dying in 1780, | ſylvania, and Bateto in Nalachia. Theſe biſhops have 
Foſeph II. emperor of Germany, her ſon, ſucceeded, and is | a double character, and all of them, except the biſhop of 
now king of Hungary. | | | Batz, are perpetual counts of the counties in which they 
A late author obſerves, that the Hungarians have con- | reſide, and have alſo a ſeat in the diet. Beſides theſe are 
tended with their princes about their rights and privileges, | the abbots, who are ten in number, and nine probſts. 
5 | fill the imperial eagle has decided the controverſy by de-] To the fecond claſs belong the magnates; or ba- 
4 vouring both, and left them only the ſhadow of their an- | rons, the principal of whom are the great barons of the 
cient conſtitution ; and that their ſtates or diet aſſemble | kingdom, who alfo hold the chief offices: thefe are the 
like the parliament of France, for form ſake, or rather to | palatine, who is the principal, and in many Caſes acts as 
record the arbitrary decrees of the emperor ; and by ſigning | ſovereign; the court judge; the ban or viceroy of Dal- 
their conſent to them, take off the odium of every deſtruc- | matia, Croatia, and Scltvonia; the governor of Tranſyl- 
tive ſcheme from the court, and place it on themſelves ; | vania ; the treaſurer; the great cup-bearer ; the ſteward 
by which means their chains are probably now ſo firmly | of the houſhold ; the maſter of the horſe ; the lord-cham- 
riveted, that their ſlavery will be everlaſting, unleſs ano- | berlain ; the captain of the yeomen of the guards; and the 
ther family ſhould be elected to the imperial crown. grand marſhal of the court. To theſe may be added, 
: At the. coronation of the Hungarian kings, the people | the inferior ban, or counts, and barons. 
| anciently aſſembled in a plain called Rackes, near Peſt, To the third claſs belong the gentry, ſome of whom 
where the biſhops, the nobility, and the repreſentatives of | have noble manors, and others only the privileges of 
the ſeveral counties and cities e, unanimouſly approv- | nobles. | | 2 | 
ed of the perſon propoſed for their king, who was uſually | To the fourth claſs belong the royal free cities, which 
the next in ſucceſſion, he was conducted to Stublwizſfen- | are ſummoned to the diet, — are not ſubject to the counts, 
burg, or Alba Regalis, where he was preſented to the | but hold immediately of the king, and have a council of 
people by the palatine, wno demanded three times whe- their own, in which a city judge and burgo-maſter uſu- 
ther they approved of the new elected king ? and they | ally preſide. | 5 
ving expreſſed their conſent, he put St. Stephen's ſword The diet is ſummoned by writ from the ſovereign every 
into the hand of the new king, who being ſeated on horſe- | three years, to meet whenever his majeſty's fervice or tho 
back, brandiſhed it towards the eaſt, weſt, north, and | public welfare require it. Accordingly on the day appoint- 
ſouth, to ſhew that he would defend the country againft | ed, the lords ſpiritual and temporal perſonally appear in the 
all its enemies. He was then attended to the great | chamber of the magiſtrates ; but the towns and gentry 
church, where the archbiſhop of Gran holding the royal | ſend two deputies, who meet in the ſtates-chamber. Tho 
robes in his hand, afked the people if they were ſatisfied | ſtates lay their repreſentations before the king or queen, 
with the king elect, and were willing to become his ſub- | who alſo refers to them fuch articles of public concern as 
jects; and receiving an anſwer in the affirmative; he pro- | require their aſſent. —  . | | 
ceeded to perform the - uſual rites obſerved at the corona- he public offices by which the government is admi- 
tion of their kings; after which the prelates and nobility | niſtered are the following: 
carried the arms and other relics of king Stephen I. be- The Hungary office, which is at Vienna, and has A, 
fore On OY, in a ſplendid proceſſion to the palace. | ſecre of ſtate at its head. This office expedites the 
The crown ok. Stephen is ſtill preſerved at Preſburg | royal edits in municipal, religious, and judicial affairs 
with great veneration, and no prince is allowed to be | for Hungary, and the incorporated kingdoms of Croatia, 
duly crowned with any other: the Hungarians in general | Dalmatia, and Sclavonia, To this office belon g all 
believing that the fate of their nation depends on their | matters relating to the king, and wholly dependent on 
carefully preſetving it, and therefore in all their calamities | his pleaſure. All who ſtand in need of a perſonal au- 
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HUNGARY. 
dience of the queen, muſt firſt acquaint this office with it. 
In other reſpects it has ey little connection with the 
kingdom, its principal buſineſs being to execute the ſove- 
reign's pleaſure. 55 

The ſtadtholder's or governor's council reſides at Preſ- 
zurg, and, beſides the governor, who is preſident, con- 
ſiſts of twenty-two counſellors, whom the king chooſes at 

leaſure from among the prelates, nobility, and gentry. 
n Hungary, and the incorporated countries, it ſuperin- 
tends the civil concerns of the town, as regulated by the 
laws of the land. It is ſubject to no other office; but 
when it has any thing to lay before the king, applies im- 
mediately to his . ie : 

The royal Exchequer is divided into the Hungarian 
and Mine-chambers, and takes care of the royal eſtates, 
incomes, and dues. The Exchequer is held at Preſburg, 
and has a preſident and eighteen counſellors. Under it is 
the office at Ca/chaw, beſides eight provincial commiſ- 
faries for collecting the contributions. The Mine-cham- 
ber is held at Cremnitz,' and manages all affairs belong- 
ing to mines and coin It receives, orders from the 

Treafery at Vienna; under it are the Mine-chambers 
of Schemnitz, Neuſol in the geſpanchaft of Zip, and at 
Konig berg. Sf 2144156) | 

The public revenues conſiſt of contributions, cuſtoms, 
mines, ſalt- works belonging to the crown, royal domains, 
and eſcheats, which abundantly anſwer the expences of 
the court, and defence of the frontiers. | 

The kingdom of Hungary can eaſily raiſe an army of 


an hundred thouſand men, but ſeldom draws out of it 


above ten thouſand. Their horſe are denominated huſſars: 
theſe are extremely expert horſemen. When they make 
a ftroke with their ſcimetars, they ſtand upon their ſhort 
ſtirrups, to give the greater force to their blows, Their 
horſes are fleet and well managed, but too ſmall ; and, in 
a regular engagement are far inferior to the Engliſb horſe, 
whoſe weight alone bears them down. 


Their foot are denominated e or foot huſſars; 


theſe brandiſhing their naked ſwords, 
a variety of terrible poſtures, advancing, retreating; turn- 
ing, an winding about with great aCtivity, ſinging all the 
while, | 8 | | 
- Juſtice is adminiſtered in civil affairs in the name of 
the ſovereign, after the manner preſcribed by the laws 
and cuſtoms of the kingdom. Suits are carried from the 


* 
£ 


courts. of the ſmaller towns, either to the court of the 


4 
4 


oeſpanchalft, or county, when it is a free town, or to 
the lord of the nianor, when it belongs to any particular 


lordſhip. In the royal free cities, the firſt hearing is be- 


fore the judge of the town, the ſecond before the coun- 
cil, from which there is an.appeal to the treaſurer. The 
Mine- court in the free mine-towns. is diſtinct from the 
town- court, and takes cognizance of only ſuch affairs as 
relate to the mines: the mine judge preſides, but an ap- 
peal lies from him to the Commiſſion- court of the mine 
Dünn 1 25 28 

Inferior noble courts are held by tlie lord of the manor 
in each county for determining cauſes relating to the 
commonalty, and where noblemen are concerned, by the 
court Judges or judge of the nobles, and the yice-geſpan ; 
but a cauſe may be carried from theſe to the county court, 


and afterwards to the Tabula regia and ſeptemuiralis. The 


middle noble court meets at Tirnau, Guntz, Eperies, 
and Depretzen, and has the trial of all cauſes in which 
two or more counties are concerned, and may from thence 


be removed to the Tabula regia and ſeptemviralis. The 


upper noble court, which reſides at Pei, is divided into 
the Tabula regia and the Tabula ſeptemuiralis, and not only 
decides cauſes brought hither by appeal, but alſo other 
important ſuits relating to the nobility. In the firſt pre- 
ſides the king's repreſentative ; in the ſecond the count 
palatine, or, in his abſence, either the court judge or the 
treaſurer. The Tabula 7 temuiralis is thus called from 
its formerly conſiſting of {even perſons; but Charles VI. 
made an addition of eight more. It takes cognizance 
only of ſuch cauſes as are referred to it from the Tabula 
regia, examining them,” and making the neceſſary amend- 
eng 7 . 0 r 
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SECT. V. 


Of the oy 9s of Hon Ak, with a particular Account of 
Uyyer HunGaARY, 4 % ge of a remarkable Ca- 
vern, and of the principal Towns of that Diviſion. 


HH UNGARY PROPER is divided into Upper and 

* Lower; ſome give the name of Upper Hunga- 
ry to that part which lies between the Danube and Þ - 
land, and call that which lies below the Danube Lower 
Hungary; while others drawing a line from the county 
of Lip, to the junction of the Hang: of Tama ſiuder, and 
the __ of Sirmi, call th 
the line Upper Hungary, and that towards the weſt Lower 
Hungary. With reſpect to its government by the great 
juridical courts, it is divided into four large circles, and 
hfty-two gaſpanchafts, or counties, called by the Hunga- 


rians varmegye. Theſe counties are ſmall provinces un- 


der counts, viſcounts, and aſſeſſors, who in the name of 
the ſovereign hold provincial aſſemblies or diets. 

We ſhall begin with Ureezzx HuxGary, which forms 
the eaſt part of the kingdom, and borders on Poland, Tran- 
ytvania, and Walachia ; conſiſting of two circles, that 
on this ſide the Tzfſe, and that on the farther fide of that 
river. 'The former of theſe circles contains eleven coun- 
ties, and is inhabited by Hungarians, Bohemians, Sclavo- 
nians, Germans, and Ruſſians. | 

The county of Sirs is almoſt every where woody and 
mountainous, but it is interſperſed, eſpecially towards the 
middle, with delightful: plains, fruitful fields, paſtures, 
and rivers that abound in fiſh. The Carpathian moun- 
tains are here at their greateſt height : here are alſo ſeve- 
ral other remarkable mountains, among which are the 
Ochſenberg and Konigſberg, or King's mountains, fo 
called from king Matthias Corvinus, who in 1474, dined 
on its ſummit. | 4 

From theſe mountains iſſue the following rivers: the 
Popper, which runs from the lake of the ſame name in 
the weſtern part of the Carpathian mountains, and falls 
into the Dunavets. This laſt river riſes in the northern 
ſummits of the Carpathian mountains, and at laſt diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Viſtula. The Kundert, or Hernat, 


at the foot of Konigſberg, and runs into the Teifſe, The 


Golnitz, which has its ſource in the mountain named 
Ochſenberg, and alſo falls into the former. Beſides theſe 
there are ſeveral rivers of leſs note. : 

The air is here cold, but very healthy; and though no 
wine be produced in this country, it Ae with corn, 
particularly wheat, barley, and peas; and the inhabitants 


» 


raiſe flax. 


The wild beaſts here are lynxes, bears, wild boars, 


wolves, foxes, ſtags, hares, chamois goats, and mar- 
mottes, xx | 

Ihe inhabitants are not fond of mining, agriculture 
turning out more to their advantage.  - of 
One of the greateſt phænomenons in this circle is a 
wonderful cavern, in a mountain in the neighbourhood of 
a village named Szelitze. The neighbouring country is 
hilly, and abounds with woods ; —4 the air is ſharp and 
cold, The entrance. of the above cavern, which fronts 


the ſouth, is eighteen fathoms high, and eight broad, and 


conſequently wide enough to receive the ſouth wind, 
which here generally blows with great violence; but the 


| ſubterranean paſſages, which conſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, 
winding round, ſtretch away farther to the ſouth than 


has been yet diſcovered. As far as people haye gone, the 
height is found to be fifty fathoms, and the breadth 
twenty-ſix ; but the moſt unaccountable ſingularity is, 


that in the midſt of winter the air is warm in the in- 


ſide ; and when the heat of the ſun without is ſcarce ſup- 
portable, the cold within is not only very piercing, but 
ſo intenſe, that the top is covered with icicles' of the 
ſize of a large | | J 
form very odd figures. When the ſnow melts in ſpring, 
the inſide of the cave, where its ſurface is expoſed to the 


ſouth ſun, emits. a pellucid water, which immediately 


congeals as it drops, and thus forms the above icicles; 


and the very water that drops from them on the ground, 


rt which lies to the eaſt of 


which ſpreading into ramifications. 


A SYSTEM OF 


an inſtant. It is even obſerved, {| 
ithout, the more intenſe is 


> cold within; ſo that in the dog-days all parts of this 
23 Te ere with ice, which the babe uſe for 
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which is ſandy, freezes in a 
chat the greater the heat is w 


In autumn, when the nights grow 
begins to abate, the ice in 
o that by winter no more ĩee 


cooling their liquors. 
cold, and the heat of the da 
- the cave begins to diſſolve, 


is ſeen: the cavern then becomes 3 dry, and has 
a mild warmth. At the ſame time it is ſurpriſing to ſee | 


the ſwarms of flies and gnats, bats and owls, and even of 
foxes and hares, that chooſe this for their winter retreat, 
till the begiuning of ſpring, when the D Age 
to quit their dwelling. Above the cavern the hill riſes to 
a very geat height, and on the ſouthern ſide produces 
plenty of graſs. 2 | 
Among the principal towns of this circle are; 
KasMaRKk, or KESMARE, a royal free town in the 
county of Sips,-not far from the tiver Popper. It is defend. 
ed by a wall and towers, and is one of the moſt ancient 
laces in Hungary. It has three churches, and at a ſmall 
Ailtance from the town is a proteſtant oratory. It has been 
frequently taken during the civil wars, and has been ſe- 
veral times burnt to the grount. 
LuxVUrschav, Lorsz, or Lewotse, is a royal free 
town, and the capital of the county of Sf. It ſtands on 
2 hill, and its walls, which are remarkably thick, are 
ſtrengthened by twelve towers. The chureh, which is de- 
dictated tö St. James, is a fine building. Here is a Jeſuits 


college, and a ſeminary for noblemen. Theinhabitants are 
moſtly Germans ; it has been © ſeveral times facked, and 
frequently confumed by fire. | 


OKAY isa pretty confiderable town, pleaſantly ſituat- 
ed near the conflux of the Theis and Badrug, in the county 
of Zemplin, and in forty-eight wn, 0 fixteen- minutes 
north latitude; It had formerly a g caftle and a ſe- 
minary; but is moſt remarkable for its excellent wine, 

- whictin flavour and ſttength exceeds all other wine pro- 
duced in Hungary. The ſpot of land which yields this 
noble liquor is about ſeven miles in circumference; and, 
if it was alt well eultivated, no part of Ezrope would be 
without the rich wine of TD © 

 Muxxars is almoſt an imptegnable caſtle, ſeated on a 
High and ſteep röck whith' riſes in a ſpacious plain, its 


Ratural ſtrengtit belig increafed hy art and labour. It is 
the capital of a Lordifffip, which formetly bore the title of 


a dutchy. Beneath it, on the river Eatortze,” is a town | 
Which is the reſidence of a Greet ay = e- the 
Nomiſb church, and bas a convert of the order of St. 
Bafil. This famous caffle ſurrendered to the Imperialiſt 
in 1688, after a blockade of three years. Count Te- 
leh's lady, who haff made this long defence; was carried 
to Vienna, and great futts of money were found in the 
lace. VCC 45 Feb 
GREAT WArabik is a metropolitan city in the coun- 
ty of Biahar, ſituated on the river Norbs, iu be forty-ſixth 
egree, fifty-three minutes north latitude, and is ſur- 
rounded with good fortifications. This place was former- 


GEOGRAP H Y. HunGary; 
Tranſylvanians, who afterwards ſiding with the Turks, 
the Imperialiſts made themſelves maſters of it in 1603 , 
but in 1614 it was loſt again: however, it was taken in 
1716 by prince Eugene in a dry ſeaſon, who threw ſeverab 
thouſand bombs into the place. 


SE GT. VI. 


ARY, with an Account ef the principal 
Places it contains. 


O Lower Hune 


* 


OVER HUNG ARY conſiſts of the two follow- 

ing circles, that beyond the Danube, which ſtretches 
through the upper region towards the weſtern' parts, and 
from the Danube to' the Carpathian mountains, and the 
circle below the Danube. The farmer contains fourteen 
counties, inhhbited by Hangarians, Bohemians, Sclavo- 
niame, Germans, and in one part by Servians. 

In this circle is the county of Preſburg, which lies on 
the borders of Auſtria, between the Danube and Mora- 
via. It it about ſixty-five miles in length, and forty- 
three in breadth. Its mountains begin the Carpathian 
chain. 'Fhe country about Tirnau is the beſt and moſt 
fruitful ;- but the ſoil in general does not want fertility, 
though ſcarce a year paſſes in Which the grain is not da- 
mages by mildew. n 

e large rivers in this country are the Danube, Mo- 
run, and Mag. The air is healthy, particularly on the 
mountains, but unwholeſome among the moraſſes near 
. | | | 6 

he dignity of palatine was made hereditary in the 
yeat 1590, in the houſe of Pal. The whole nes is 
divived into five diſtricts, called by the Hungarians Pro- 
ceſſus, and each has a noble judge. 

The principal places of Lower Hungary are, 
 PRxESBURG, a rgyal free city, and the capital of the 
kingdom, ſeated on the Danzbe at the foot of a mountain, 
on which ſtands the caſtle: it is pleaſantly ſituated in the 
forty- eighth degree eight minutes north latitude, and in 
the ſeventeenth degree thirty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude, 
and enjoys a better air than moſt of the other towns in, 
Hungary. The cathedral; dedicated to dr, Martin, is the 
place where (from the time of Ferum̃and I.) the kings of 

lungury have been crowned; Here the diets are held, 
and the der pot for Hungary kept: Here are alſo 


* 


2 


— —— 


: 


| 


a chapter of fourteen regular canons, a Feſuits college, 
with a ſeminary and church, beſides 8800 2 im een 


and churches, a Lutheran church, and a Proteſtant 
ſchool. This city is of oat antiquity, but is ill built, 
and the houſes of the town, properly ſo called; do not 
much exceed two hundred, which are encompaſſed by a 
double wall and moat ; but the ſuburbs, which are large, 
and handſome, contain four convents, with their churches, 
and two hoſpitals. The ſuburbs on the ſouth-ſide of 
the city makes a fine appearance. This city is the ſee of 


much celebrated for tlie relics of the canonized king 


.adiffaus, and is ow the reſidence of a biſlop and chap- || fubutbs. 


ter, atid has alfo' a college of Jeſuits. The 8 
, ege f tif d and Se 4 


fortreſs is à regular pentagon, well 
by Tae l d moat. The town itſelf is not large, 


but has three ſubufbs of very conſiderable extent. It Was 
28 by che Tatk: in 1660, but the Imperialifts re- took 

in 1882. ee een e e 9 

F Fr EN is an important and ſtrong town, the ca- 
pital of a coittity of the ſame name, ſeated in the Ry 
fifthy fifry-four minutes north latitude, and in the 
twenty - ſecond degree fifteen minutes eaſt longitude. It 


ö 


was formerly eſteemed impregnable, it err. ated in a 
moraſs, Which renders it inacceffible, unlefs this moraſs 


be dticd up and rendered paſſable by want of rain. In 

Ter the Turks made themſelves maſtets of it; however, 

ie was taken from them the very fame year: but in 15 27 

it was again inveffed' by the Turi, when the Imperial 

eommandant, dreading their cruelty, ſet fire to the place, 
nd then abandoned it; but the Turks exting 


| nguiſbing 
e flames, took poſſeſſion of the fort, which they kept 


— — 


ſubjects, is ſeen an exact reſemblance of 


an archbiſhop, who has a palace and fine gardens in the 


Freſbur caſtle ſtands on a pleaſant eminence, two hun- 
dred paces td the weſt of the city; it is of a quadrangular 
form, with fouf towers exactly alike at the corners. As 
the ſovereign, when here, reſides ih this caſtle, there are 
in ſome of the apartments the 2 7044 F Ferdinand II. 
with inſtances of his virtues, painted by eminent hands. 
In every one of theſe pieces, which are all on religious 
8, is ſeen an of the emperor's face. 
The crown, and other regalia of Hungury, aſe apt in the 
above towers under ſeven locks, and the keys of them 
kept by a like number of Hungarian nobles; and they 
are never ſhewn. In the ae 414 rb ancient arms, 
both offenſive and defenſive, with ſome old machines uſed 
in aſſaults. 8 from the caſtle is extremely 
delightful, eſpecially over the vaſt plain towards Lower 
Hungary and Belgrade. Below the caſtle is a ſmall town, 
Called by the Hungarians Varalja, avid by the Germans 
Schloſsberg, in which are a great many Fows. © 

he county of LieTo is about thirty-eight miles in 


length, and about eight broad z it is every where full of 


Ul the year 1595, when it Was taken from them by the 


[ 


moun- 


mountains, which are not only ſaid to be higher than the 
Alps, but alſo to ſurpaſs them in curioſities and ſubjects 
of admiration. Its rocks are indeed aſtoniſhing, particu- 
larly thoſe of Derminfalo; one of which, called Benikova, 
is perpendicular, and three thouſand paces in height: 
In theſe rocks are ſeveral vaſt natural caverns, with 
multitudes of ſtrange figures formed by the petrified 
water: bones of an uncommon ſize are alſo found here, 
differently ſhaped, and even larger than thoſe of horned 
cattle or Sen | * | 
The chief rivers are the Wag and the Biela. There 
are a multitude of freſh ſprings in this diſtrict, ſome of 
which are mineral and medicinal ; and there are other 
waters of different kinds that are very remarkable. The 
exhalations from thoſe of Szentivan and Stamkowan ſuf- 
| The nature of the 


1 
P 


too long in this vitriolic liquor, it becomes at laſt reduced 
to powder. : _ | bo. wang Ny; 3 2977 
In this diſtrict is NEvU8oHL,.a royal free town, and the | 
beſt of the mine towns. It is ſituated on the river Gran, 
and built pretty much in the Sexo manner. It hag fix 
churches, a Jeſuits college and ſchooi, and has a Weekly 
market. It is famous for the copper- ore in the adjacent 
mountains. Proviſions herè axe good and cheap, but the 
ſmelting- works give the air an unhealthy taint, Upon a 
hill on the north- ſide of the town is the caſtle, which is a 
ſtrong place, and has two churches. INIT. 
In Mis county is alſo the village of RIBAR, celebrated 
for the warm batlis on. a hill in its neighbouthoad. About 
ſix hundred paces from it, towards the ſouth, in a fine mea-. 
dow; which makes part of a moſt delightful valley, is an 
apertute long noted for its noxious efſſuv ia, Which ſeem ta 
be ſulphureous, and kill both beaſts and birds. A ſtream 
gufſies) out with great impetuoſity, and yet immediately 
after it is abſorbed in the aperture. 'Dheſe.efluvia ate: 
however not poiſonous; for: the water 787 be drapk, and 
the dead beaſts and fowls killed by it fa ely eaten. Not 
far from this ſtteam is a mineral ſpring; g ꝑ 
The county of Bars is about thirty-eight miles lang, 
and about twelve broad. Its chief rivers are the Gran, 
the Nitra, and the Sitva, or Zitawa. Here are the moſt: 
famous hot baths in all Hungary, and rich mines. The 
aſſords good wine, and: the level parts grain. Ferm 
catile are bred in the mountains except ſheep. The inha- 
bitants conſiſt of Hungarians, Bohemians, Sclavonians, and 
A ein lo77 Us ile 
In this county is CRRMNITZ, the principal mine town, 
which is ſituated in the d e degree fifty-two 
minutes north latitude, and in the nineteenth degree twen- 
tys one minutes eaſt longitude from London; lying in a 
deep valley between high mountains, ſo that it cannot be 
ſeen till one is juſt upon it. The town of itſelf is an in- 
conſiderable 24488. though it has two churches; a Fran- 


i 


%. 


+. 
5 


If 
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which belong to the town in general, and to private 
perſons; but at preſent they are all ſo exhauſted, that 
the gold obtained from them ſcarce anſwers the ex- 
pence. On a hill near the town is a caſtle with a church. 
The unwholeſomeneſs of the air and water, occaſions a 
great deal of illneſs among the common people. In the 
year 1751, the emperor e. I. went down a very 
deep ſhaft, in the garb. of a miner, and is the only in- 
5 of a prince taking ſuch pains to gratify his cu- 
riouty, 77 160-1. ore TITS g 
In the county of Hort is SchRMNITZ, a pretty large 
and 4 wo" town, in a long valley, the . houſes. of 
which ſtand ſcattered a conſiderable way up the accliyity | 
on both ſides. The Proteſtant inhabitants, who amount 
to about two-thirds of the town, are between ſix and 
ſeven thouſand. in: number. In the largeneſs and num 
ber of its mine- works, this town lurvaifs all the others 
in Hungary. It has two. caſtles; two churches, two 
chapels, and a-college of Feſhits, with a royal Mine- 
ices and is the reſidence of a chief commiſſioner.— 
he gold and: ſilver mines here ſtill produce a conſidera- 


1 


— 


lies between the Danube and Theis, but is for the mo 

part ſandy and barren. The principal river is the Danube 

and the ſmaller are the Galga, Tajo, Kakes, Vajas, 
eis, and Zugyvva, In the mountainous parts the wins 


2 gold, and the ſummers are | it 
arge plains, the. winters are ſevere; and the ſummers into- 


beaſt. - In, 


ww oc. 


o 


the mountainous parts is produced. an excellent kind of, 
red and white wine :; hut no corn can be raiſed in the 
andy ſoil, 'Ehe!deſert-plains, however, afford good. paſ- 
mak for cattle, where they wander at large. The whole 
province is divided into four diſtricts, the principal towns; 
in which are the following + 
;  PB8T,aroyal free town — on the Danube, over- 
againſt Buda, to which is a paſfage in ſummer by a bridge 

bf boats. In this city is the ſupreme court of appeal; alſo, 

a large military hoſpital, built with ſtone, two hundred 
paces ſquare, and three ſtories high; ſix convents, and ſe- 
veral churches. In rr 1526, and 1541, it was taken 
by the Turi, ho held it till -x602, when it was reco- 

vered by the Hungarians 1 but the following year, being 
abandoned through fear, it once more fell into the hands 
of the Trurks;- Who in 1684, ſet it on fire, and then 
marched to Buda; upon this the Imperialiſts took, poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town, but abandoned it again, and did not 


* 
| 
7 — 


. 
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ciſcan convent, and a: caſtle, for it has not above thirty 
| houſes; but the ſuburbs, which are much larger, conſiſt 
of nine ſtreets; with a church and an alms-houſe. In this 
ton the king has a revenue office, with a director, re- 
ceiver{ book=keeper, and other officers, Here is a mint, 
to which all the other mine tons bring their gold and 
ſilver{ It is computed: to coin every year about an hun- 
dred thouſand; ducats. The mine country in its neigh- 
bourhood is divided into the After and Fore: Mint ; the 

former containing ſeven mines, and the latter two ;. hut 


all the nine belong to the king. There are alſo mines 


return till two years after, when the inhabitants were re- 
dueed da ren die.. r -- gn, 
- Vattz- is a populous epiſcopal. city; pleaſantly ſitusted 
on the Danube. Beſides the houſes velonging to the biſhop, 
here are three convents, and a ſeminary; Ihe city chiefly oy 
owes its proſperity: to its dw annual fair, and beaſt mar- 
ket. It has been frequently deſtroyed by fire, and ſeveral 
times taken by the Turi and Imperialiſts.. 
By is the name hoth of am old and new city, 1 
in the forty-ſeventh degree forty. minutes north 


Ges 

72 
rom 

the 


and in , the. nineteenth degree kant; minutes ealt lo 
tude, - Old Buda is ſituated in a plain which extends 
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the ſuburbs of New Buda to the Pilis mountains and the 
Danube, and at preſent is a mean place; in which are 
ſeen the deſolate ruins of the old city, with ſeveral Romay 
monuments.” New Buda was built by Bela IV. and is a 
royal free town, ſeated on a mountain near the Danubs.' 
It was formerly the capital of the kingdom, the reſidence 
of the king, and the largeſt and fineſt of all the Hungarizn 
towns ; but has been much'redured by its being frequent- 
ly beſieged, taken and deſtroyed. Phe principal church 
is that of the Virgin Mary, near which the Feſuits have 
an academical college and ſeminary. The Carmelite nuns 
of St. Clare have convents here, and the Franciſcans have 
ſeveral churches. The city is ſurrounded with walls and 
moats, and is well fortified ; near it ſtands a ſtrong caſtle. 
The palace of the Hungarian os was reckoned a'moſt 
beautiful building, but is entirely deſtroyed. The city has 
three fuburbs; in that called New/tri/t is only one chureh, 
together with a pillar fifty-two 
was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, to'commemorate a de- 
liverance from a peſtilence, which ceaſed in 1715. In the 
fuburb called the Maſſerſtadt, or Water-town, which 
lies on the Danube, are two churches and one convent ; 
and on the hill is Reiſenfladt, in which is a Ruſſian Greek 
church. Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who was there 
in the year 1717, fays, that without the walls lie a vaſt 


number of little houſes, or rather huts, called the Raſcian 


town, from its being entirely inhabited by that people. — 
Fhe houſes ſtand in rows, and appear at a diſtance like 
old-faſhioned thatched 'tents, each confiſting of one hovel 
above, and another under ground. Theſe are their ſum- 
mer and winter apartments. | ' 10 

In the ſaburbs of Waſfſerfladt and Reiſenſtadt are five 
warm baths; the principal of which, called the En- 


peror's, is built ſomewhat in the manner of the Rotunda: 


at Rome, with a large aperture in the centre of the dome, 


beſides feveral ſmall holes: or windows round the cupola 


for admitting more light. In a large bath in the centre of 


the other four, both ſexes 'publicly bathe together, the 


men wearing only à kind ef drawers, and the women 


what they term à fore. ſhift; but the common people, for 


whom one of the other baths is appointed, look upon 
even this flight covering as ſuperflusus. There is alſo a 
pond of mineral water, which has this ſurpriſing property, 
that when the water is wholly turned off, the water 
ſprings ceaſe flowing; butwhen the pond is a little above 
Half full, 
neighbouring hills is fed; and of a very good ſort. Here 
are alſo excalicht melons, which are 'fald for the value of a 
penny a piectGee. an 2030, rene enn 700 717 17 

Buda was firſt taken by Solyman' the Magni 
1526, and loft the following year to Nrdinand I. king 


— 
E 
. 
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of Bohemia. Sohmam regained it by the treachery of 
the garriſon, and voluntarily gave it up to king Fobn of 


ary; after whoſe death, bis ſon being an infant, 
Ferdinand laid ſiege to it, and the queen-mother was 
forced to call Sohyman to her aid, who indeed raiſed the 
fiege, but left a Turliſb garriſon in the town, and com- 
manded her to remove her court from thence, to which ſhe 
was forced to ſubmit, It afterwards reſiſted the ſieges laid 
to it by the marquis of Brandenburg, in the year 1 
by count Schwartzenburg, in 1596; by general 
worm, in 1602; and by the duke of Lorrain, comman- 
der of the emperor's forees, in 1684, to whom it yielded 
in 1686, after an obſtinate defence; Apti Baha, the 
governor, being killed, fighting with the utmoſt bravery 
in the breach. The loſs of this town was of ſuch im- 
portance, and ſo much reſented by the Tarks, that it oc- 
caſioned the f' their emperor Mabomet IV. the 
About a mile and z half below Buda is the and of 
Eſepel, in the midſt of the Danube, and ſurrounded on 
t 


ſides by ſmall iſlands, among which the Pheaſant 

Ilan ee remarkable, and is a thouſand paces 
ong, and covered with wood. The Iſand of Ujvaluifiſche 
IS miles in length, and has a ruined church, 

d to have been built by It. Margaret. This iſland is 
not very fruitful, but it abeunds with „ and has 
S ant) of hares. Near the Ind of Eſepel a pro- 
montory, covered with woods and vines, projects into the 
river.; and in its 


neighbourhood is a pleaſant and fruitful 


t high, which in 1690. 


ey return aguin. The wine produced on the 


t, in 
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| houſe of Auftria. 
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plain, about five miles in circumference, containing the 
ſeat of prince Eugene, who often reſided here, and had a 
breed of Arabian ſheep; and on this plain are ſcattered 
ſeveral farm- houſes. . ; | 
We now come to the other circle of Lower Hungary, 
which is now below the Danube, containing twelve coun- 
ties, and. is inhabited by Hungarians, intermixed with 
Croats,” Raſcians, and fome Selavonians, The principal 
places in this circle are:, 5 | 
CEDENBURG, EDENBURG, or SOPRON,' a royal free 
town in the county of the ſame name, and though not very 
large, is well built,” populous, and has extenſive ſuburbs.” 
The inhabitants apply themſelves with great induſtry to 
the cultivation of vineyards, and the wille is accordingly | 
remarkable for'its goodneſs. Here was a Feſuits college, 
and a Lutheran ſchool.” Among the diets which have 
been held here, that in 1681 is remarkable for the free 
exerciſe of religion granted to the Proteſtants by the em- 
peror Leopold. dien 47087 N 
RAB, which was made à royal free eity fp lately as the 
year 17425 is an ancient and ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated in a 
pleaſant country at the conflux of the Dunube, the Raab, 
and Rabnitx, by which it is encompaſſed, and is ſtrong 
both by nature and art. Its houſes are all built with 
ſtone, the ſtreets are large and ſtraight, and it has a bi- 
ſhop, a chapter, and an univerſity, the profeſſors in 
which were Jeſuits. Fhe fortifteations of the city and caſ- 
tle are chiefly the work of the emperers Ferdinand I. and 
Maximilian II. and it has always a ſtrong garriſon, well 
provided with „ b00"Hy In the year 1529 the gar- 
rifon, for fear of the Tur#s, firſt ſet fire to the caſtle, and 
then abandoned the city. In 1566 it was burnt to the 
8 In 1594 it was by agreement delivered up to the 
urs, from whem it was afterwards recovered by ſtrata- 
gem, by count Adolphus of Swartzenburg, In 1749 the 
| churches and ſchools of the Litherans and reformed were 
hu mar and the order. of the Jeſuits in 1773. 
| *The city of GRAN, the capital of the county of the 
ſame name, is ſituated in a delightful country at the 
conflux of the river Gram with the . forty- 
eighth degree twenty-one minutes north latitude, and in 
the eighteenth degree forty-ſix minutes eaſt longitude.— 
This city was formerly the reſidence of the primate of 
Hungary, and had alſo a chapter, which is removed to 
Tirnau;-and the archbiſhop reſides at Preſturg. There 
is here a Feſuits college and ſchool. The city of Gran 
properly confiſts of a royal free town, the caſtle, which 
is ſituated on a high rock, and in which is the cathedral; 
the Vaſfer laut, which lies on the Danube; with the 
Raſcian town, Tomeſberg, and Jungerſtadt; all which 
— . ſo as ax wy mutual defence to each vor: 
King St was born here in the year go, and buried 
in the cathedral built by himſelf. 9 2 the city was 
for the firſt time taken by the Turks; but in 1596 it was 
taken from them by the Imperialiſts. On this occaſion. 
Sir Thomas Arundel, of Mardour-caſlle, for his ſignal 
bravery in ſtorming the Water- totuer, and pulling down 
the Turtiſb banner, &c, was created a count of the 
empire by the emperor — and: afterwards king 
James I. made him a baron of England, which honours 
are ſtill enjoyed by his poſterity. The Turks beſieged it 
in vain in the year 1604; but in the following they 
{obliged the city to ſurrender, and kept it till 1683, 
when, after the defeat of their army before Vienna, by 
Jobn Sobieſti, the Imperialiſts once more recovered it, 
and afterwards defended it againſt the Tarks, who laid 
ſiege to it in 1685, but were entirely defeated by the 


dukes of Lorrain and Bavaria, and it js ſtill ſubject to the 


+ ComoRRa is ſituated nts Whos of Schutt, at the con- 
flux of the Vag and the Danube, in the forty-eighth de- 
gree twenty-five minutes north latitude, and in the 
eighteenth aber ev minutes eaſt longitude. In 
this town is the Court-Hotſe of the county, with a Feſuith 
college and ſchool; and near it is an impregnable for- 
tiſication, ſurrounded on the weſt with deep moats, and 
on the north and ſouth by the Danube and Wag, which 
meet to the ſouthward. It was built by Ferdinand I. and 
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it 5; remarkable that it never fell into the hands of the 
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SECT. VII. 
Of TRANSYLVANIA. 


Tis Names, Situgtion, Extent, Climate, Mountains, Rivers, 
Minerals, Plants, and Animals. 


HE country now known by the name of Tranſy/- 
vania, was a part of the ancient Dacia, and derived 
its preſent name from its lying behind the foreſts with 
which the Carpathian mountains are ſurrounded ; and 
for the ſame reaſon the Hungarians call it Erdely, which 
ſignifies a woody mountainous country. The Germans 
ive it the name of Siebenbergen, from ſeven celebrated 
' forts, or caſtles, by which it is defended. Tranſylvania 
is bounded on the north by Moldavia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary; on the eaſt by Moldavia; on the ſouth by Wala- 
cha, and the bannat of Temeſwar ; and on the weſt by 
Hungary; extending from forty-five degrees thirty mi- 
nutes to forty-ſeven degrees fifty minutes north latitude, 
and from twenty-two to twenty-five degrees eaſt longi- 
tude, and is about a hundred and ſeventy miles in length, 
and a hundred and twenty in breadth. 855 

This country is on all ſides environed with mountains, 
whence it enjoys a temperate air, and ſprings of excellent 
water; and though .it is both mountainous and woody, 
yet its fields are fo rich and fertile, that it poſſeſſes all 
the neceſſaries and many of the luxuries of life. The 
mountains of Tranſylvania run from north to ſouth, 
branching out likewiſe eaſt and weſt, and terminating in 
the centre of the country in hills, cloathed with vine- 
ards and rich in mines. The former are ſituated in the 
ſouthern parts of the country; but in ſome places the 
grapes are prevented from being thoroughly ripened by 
the northern blaſts, In ſeveral of the mountains metals 
and minerals are found, while others yield rock-ſalt. 
There are here medicinal ſprings, ſome of which are 
warm, others cold, and others ſulphureous. 15 

The chief rivers are the Maros, which traverſes the 
middle of the country, and the Olt, or Aluta, which 
riſes at the foot of the Carpathian mountains, and runs 
into Valachia. | | 
The minerals of this country are gold, ſilver, copper, 
iron, quickſilver, cinnabar, ſolar antimony, ſulphur, vitriol, 
reck-ſalt, ſallpetre, red oker, and chalk, which are exported 
from hence to Hungary. | | 

Tranſylvania produces medicinal herbs, grain, pulſe, 
vines, and ſeveral kinds of fruit-trees, with wood fit- for 
timber. The foil is indeed extremely fruitful. The 
wheat is eſteemed the beſt in Europe, and ſo plentiful, 
that the peaſants eat no other bread: but their ſoil is 
leſs fit for barley, and therefore they brew but little 
beer; this defect, however, is ſupplied with plenty of 
good wine, which is little inferior to that of Hungary. 

In the meadows and paſtures they feed vaſt herds of 
large oxen, which are there extremely cheap. They have 
alſo Heep, and a good breed of horſes, Their foreſts | 
abound with many kinds of wild beaſts, particularly 
buffaloes, elks, deer, wild boars, bares, which are much 
larger, and have a more valuable fur than ours; wild 
horſes of incredible ſwiftneſs, whoſe manes hang down 
almoſt to the ground ; ſome parts of the country are in- 
teſted with wolves and bears, which in winter do great 
miſchief among the cattle: there are alſo wild aſſes, 
hnxes, chamois, martens, ermines, and beavers. The woods 
afford plenty of bees and honey, with which they make 
a fort of mead that is highly valued ; the honey being 
mixed with ſeveral other pleaſant ingredients. 


SEG T. Vu. 


Of the different Nations who inhabit Tranſylvania ; their 
ligion, Learning, Government, Arms, Forces, Revenue, 


and Adminiſtration of Juſtice. 


HE inhabitants of Tranſylvania are compoſed of the 
L following nations, viz. Hungarians, who in their 
natural genius, underſtanding, diſpoſition, and language, 
reſemble the original natives of the country; the Siculi, 
a people who are deſcended from the 'Stythian Huns, 
and formerly enjoyed ſome particular privileges on ac- 
count of their antiquity ; but theſe have been gradually 
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pronunciation is broad, and they alſo retain ſome old 
Hun words; the Saxons, who are partly the remains of 
the Gepidi, and partly the deſcendants of thoſe Saxons 
who in 1154 entered the country; theſe ſtifly adhere to 
their natural diſpoſition and ancient cuſtoms, which are 
widely different from thoſe of the two above-mentioned 
nations, but reſemble the modern Hungarians, and like 
them they apply themſelves to learning, war, arts, and 
trade, Their language agrees with that ſpoken in Lower 
Saxony. Theſe are the principal. people of this country, 
and the reſt, who are eſteemed foreigners, muſt unite 
with one or other of the above people. 

Thoſe whom they thus call foreigners are the Ger- 
mans and Walachians, the former of 0 5 ſpeak the ſame 
language as the other natives of Germany, but a different 
one from that of the Saxons the Malachians are the de- 
ſcendants of the ancient Roman colonies, who therefore 
ſtyle themſelves Romanius, that is, Romans. Their lan- 
guage conſiſts of a great deal of Latin, corrupted with 
a mixture of the Sclavonian. . Theſe reſemble the Romans 
in their dreſs and diet, and are fond of the Italian lan- 
guage; the waywodes have their phyſicians and ſecretaries 
from Italy, and the few who apply themſelves to litera- 
ture go to the univerſity of Padua. They reſide in the 
mountainous parts of the country, and wholly apply 


themſe]ves to agriculture. From their firſt embracing the 


Chri/tian religion, they have profeſſed themſelves of the 
Greek communion ; but ſince Tranſylvania became ſub- 
ject to the houſe of Auſtria, the Feſuits have been perpe- 
tually endeavouring to unite them to the Romihh church, 
under the ambiguous title of the Græci ritus Uniti. The 
qualifications of the Walacbian clergy barely confiſt in 
their being able to read and ſing; and when any of 
them would ſhine, he makes a tour to Buchereft in Ma- 
lachia, where he learns to be polite, and to ſpeak in an 
ornamental ſtyle; but returns in other reſpects as illi- 
terate as he went. The common people among theſe 
Walachians are ſaid to be ſo ignorant, that ſcarce one in 
twenty of them can repeat the Lord's prayer. The 
others are Armenians, who have a particular language, 
and chiefly apply themſelves to trade. Beſides theſe 
there are Raſcians, Bulgarians, Greeks, and Jews. 

The Hungarians, the Siculi, and a few Saxons, are of 
the Romiſb church, and have ſome rites and privileges 
in common with that church in Hungary: theſe are 
under a biſhop who reſides at Weiſſenburg, and is ſubor- 
dinate to the archbiſhop of Colotaa. The reformed, 
who conſiſt of the Hungarians and Siculi, have a ſuper- 
intendant, who by the laws of the kingdom is the ſecond 
in rank. The Proteflant Lutheran church, which con- 
ſiſts of Saxons and a few Hungarians, is divided into 
nine chapters, and governed by a biſhop. This church, 
with reſpect to the number of its members, is ſo ſuperior, 
that there are reckoned twenty-five Prote/tants to one 
Catholic. The Seciniant, or Unitarians, were formerly 
the prevailing ſect ; but at preſent they are greatly dwin · 
dled, though they have ſtill a ſuperintendant, Theſe 
four churches are eſtabliſhed by the laws of the kingdom. 
The Greek religion, profeſſed ' by the Walachians and 
Greeks, has particular privileges granted by the prince 
of the country, as well thoſe who are united to the 
Romiſb church, as thoſe who diſſent from it. Over the 
former is a biſhop, who has prieſts under him; but the 
latter is ſubject, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, to the biſhops 
of Valachia; and under theſe alſo are the Armenians, 
ſome of whom differ, in point of public worſhip, from 
the Greeks, while others acknowledge the church of 
Rome. „ 

Little can be ſaid of the ſtate of learning in this coun- 
try: the Catholics had a college of Jeſuits at Clauſenburg, 
and ſtill have ſeveral ſeminaries. The different ſects of Pro- 
teſtants have likewiſe ſeminaries and ſchools, in which the 
elements of the ſciences are taught; after which ſuch ſtu- 
dents as are of the reformed religion go to Switzerland and 
Holland, but the Saxons are ſent to ſtudy in Germany. 


from that of Hungary, and by the joint conſent of prince 
and people, is formed into an ariſtocratical government, 
which fince the year 1722 has been hereditary to the 
princes and princeſſes of the houſe of Auſtria. Formerly 


aboliſhed z they ſpeak the Hungarian language, but their 
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The government of Tranſylvania is entirely different 
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by a free election; but ſince the above period, by inhe- 
ritance ; and though his 1 is connected with that of 
the king of Hungary and the arch-duke of Auſtria, yet 
his government and privileges differ from both. 
| The principality of Tranſylvania is governed in the 
name of prince and nobility, by the diet, the office of 
ſtate, the royal government, the exchequer, the aſſembly 
of Hungarian counts, the tribunals of juſtice, and the 
magiſtrates of the Saxons and Siculi. 

he diets meet at Herman/tadt, by ſummons from the 
prince, and are divided into the upper and lower table : 
at the upper table fits the government, with the prelates, 
counts, and barons: at the lower, the king's council, 
with the deputies of the Hungarian counts, the tribunals 
of the Siculi and royal Saxons ; and at each fits a preſi- 


dent, who repreſents the ſovereign, and lays the king's 


intentions and propoſals before the ſtates. 

The Tranſylvania office, which draws up and ſends 
away the prince's orders, is held at Vienna, and, with 
reſpe& to public affairs, has not the leaſt connection 
either with thoſe of Auſtria or Hangery: 

The royal government reſides at Hermanſladt, and ſu- 
perintends both the temporal and ſpiritual affairs of the 
principality. At its head is a governor with the coun- 
ſellors of the three nations, and alſo of the three reli- 
gions, the Romans, the Calvinifts, and the Lutherans. 

The exchequer is divided into the Tranſylvania and 
mine-office. The former is held at Hermanſiadt, and 
that of the latter at Abrug-Banya. | 

The arms of Tranſylvania are divided into three parts, 
by two indentations diverging downwards. In the firſt 
are ſeven Hungarian caſtles in a field ar; in the ſecond, 
in a field gules, the eagle of the Siculi; and in the third, 
the Saxon ſun and moon in a field gules. 

Tranſylvania could formerly bring from eighty to 
ninety thouſand men into the field ; but at preſent the 
whole force of that principality conſiſts of fix regiments, 
under a commander in chief, for the defence of the 
country. 

The revenues of Tranſylvania riſe from contributions, 


cuſtoms, metals, minerals, rock-ſalt, royal domains, eſ- 


cheats, and confiſcations, and are levied by the treaſury. 
With reſpe& to the adminiſtration of juſtice, civil 
cauſes are tried in the prince's name, in the ſuperior 
and inferior courts; and each of the three nations has 
its particular court. In the royal free towns which be- 
long to the Saxons, the cauſes of the burghers are firſt 
heard before the judge of the town, and afterwards diſ- 
cuſſed by the town council, from which there lies an 


appeal to the meetings of the towns, when they hold the 


national court; and from this court an appeal lies to the 
tabula regia. In the Hungarian counties, the cauſes of 
the gentry are firſt tried by their judge, and then brought 
before the whole body of the nobility; from whom alſo 
lies an appeal to the tabula regia, In the courts of the 
Siculi, who have their peculiar cuſtoms and privileges, 
cauſes are firſt heard before the king's judge, and in du- 
bious caſes carried up to the Ges Laan, and from 
him to the tabula regia. This tabula regia, or royal 
table, is the chief court of juſtice, and has a preſident, 
with prothonotaries and aſſeſſors; yet even from this 
board cauſes may be carried up to the government, and 
from thence removed to the ſovereign. 

In affairs relating to the church, there is only one 
court, which is held at the reſidence of the biſhop of 


Tranſylvania, from whom appeals lie to the metropo- | 


litan, from him to the pope's nuncio, and from thence to 
the court of Rome. | : 


S ECT. IX. 

A conciſe Deſcription of the principal Places in Tranſylvania. 
T\HE whole country of Tranßilvania is divided into 
| ſeven Hungarian counties; the territory of the 
Siculi, which is ſubdivided inte ſeven tribunals; and 
4a country of the Saxons, which conſiſts of five 

The principal places in Tranſylvania are, 

CLAUSENBURG, or SZAMOSVIVAR, which is ſeated 
on a plain, by the rivulet of Samos, near the foot of a 
mountain, in the forty-ſeventh degree fourteen minutes 
north latitude, This is a large populous town, that has 
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many houſes of ſtone, and ſtrong walls fortified with 
towers. Over the Portina gate is till to be ſeen an in. 
(cription in honour of the emperor Trajan. The Feſuits 
had a college here, and the reformed have a feminary, a 
alſo the Socinians, who are very numerous. Till the year 
1603, they were in poſſeſſion of the cathedral, which 
was taken from them, and given to the Jeſuitt, whoſe 
church and college they had pulled down. This town 
has been ſeveral times beſieged and taken, 

HERMANSTADT, by the natives called ZEBEN, or 
CEBEN, is the capital of Tranſylvania, ſituated in that 
part called the royal country of the Saxons, in the forty. 
fifth degree fifty-one minutes north latitude, and the 
twenty- fifth degree one minute eaſt longitude. It ſtands 
in a plain, is large and well built, and defended by a 
double wall and deep moat. This is the principal place 
of the Saxon colony : it is governed by the royal cham. 
ber, the tribunal of appeals, and the diet; beſides which, 
the general and royal governor of the Saxon nation reſide 
here. The air is however unwholeſome, and produces 
the gout; ſo that many of the fineſt buildings are unin- 
habited. The houſes within the gates are moſtly well 
built, and covered with lates, which in this country 
is reckoned an extraordinary piece of magnificence, 
Beſides ſeveral good ſprings in and about the place, the 
river water is conveyed through every ſtieet by little 
canals. This city is a granary for the whole principz- 
lity. Its principal trade conſiſts in cloth and mead, 
made here in great quantities for exportation into the 
neighbouring countries. It had formerly a conſiderable 
trade with Greece, which they loſt during the wars; and 
the city has greatly declined on account of the perſe- 
cution the inhabitants have ſuffered, and the ſeverity of 
the government. | 

WEIssEMBURO, or CARLSBURG, is a ſtrong well. 
built town, ſituated on a rifing ground, from whence, for 
about two miles round, there is a moſt delightful proſ- 
pect of a fruitful country, amidft corfi-fields and emi- 
nences covered with vines. It is watered by the gentle 
ſtreams of the rivers Ompay and Mariſth, and is two 
miles in length; but was much larger formerly, as ap- 
pears from its ancient boundaries within the walls, which 
are ſaid to be twenty miles in compaſs. It was for a 
long time the metropolis of ancient Dacia, and was 
called Alba Julia, from Julia Auguſta, the mother ol 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; and is now ge- 
nerally called Cariſburg, in honour of Charles VI. by 
whom it was conſiderably improved. It had formerly a 
magnificent palace, which is now gone to decay, had 
lately a college of Jeſuiti, and at preſent has a biſhop, 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in Tranſylvania is 
CRONSTADT, near the frontiers of Moldavia, which is 
next in rank to Herman/iadt, both with reſpect to its ap- 
pearance, the number of its inhabitants, and its trade. 
It is ſeated among pleaſant mountains, and is fortified 
with walls, towers, and moats.. None reſide in the town 
itſelf beſide Germans; but in its three large ſuburbs art 
Hungariaus, Saxons, Bulgarians, and Siculi. 


= + 4,5 a ; 
Of SCLAVONIA. 

Its Extent, Climate, Rivers, different Inhabitants, Lan- 
guages, Government, and Adminiſtration of Fuftice, bath 
in Sclayonia and Croatia. The Diviſions of Sclavonia, 
and its principal Towns. 


We ſhall now treat of the country by ſome authors 
called Hungarian Illyricum, which extends from 
the Danube tothe Adriatic Sea, between the rivers Drave, 
Save, and Unna, and comprehends Sclavonia, Croatia, and 
Dalmatia. | ; 

The country which lies between the Drave and Adri- 
afic enjoys a mild and temperate air, and a fruitful ſoil; 
but the maritime places are not efteemed healthy. It 
produces all the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, 
particularly corn, wine, and oil; and, beſides the river 
already mentioned, has the Culba, which riſes in Croatia, 
and falls into the Save; the Ketha, which together with 
the ſmall rivers of Dalmatia, diſcharge themſelves into 


the Adriatic Sea. „ The 
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The inhabitants are of Sclavonian extraction; and ac- 
cording to the different provinces, are divided into dif- 
ferent people, among which are Hungarians, Germans, 
Venetians, and Turks: The principal nations are the 
dclavonians, who make as it were one people with the 
Servians and Raſcians, which, with a mixture of Germans 
and Sclawonians, inhabit Sclavonia: the Croats, who 
dwell in Croatia and Sciavonia, and are intermixed with 
colonies from Germany and Walachia : the Dalmatians, 
among whom are the Uſcocs and the Marlachiann. They 
have likewiſe Venetian, Turkiſh, and Albanian colonies 
among them. | 8 

Various are the languages of theſe different people: 
the Craatians and Raſcians . German and Hungarian; 
the Dalmatians, Italian and Turkiſh ; the IValachians 
who have ſettled in theſe countries retaia their own lan- 


uage. | 
| Phe only religion authorized here is the Romiſb, which 
is under the govertiment of three arehbiſhops and twenty 
biſhops. Theſe nations, however, concern themſelves 
little about ſtudy ; yet at Zagrad is an academy; and 
among the Croats and Raſcians are many perſons of an 
excellent genius, who entertain a paſſion for literature, 
which they endeavour to promote. | 

The government of Sclavonia and Croatia is con- 
nected with that of Hungary and Stiria, being hereditary 
in the archducal houſe of Auſtria. Croatian Hungary is 
under the juriſdiction of the ban or viceroy of Croatia, 
3 and Dalmatia, who governs by the laws of 
Hungary, and the provincial acts of Ihricum. Croatian 
$tiria has a governor both in Stiria, military Croatia, 
and on the coaſt of the Adriatic.  _ T%0 

The prelates, nobility, gentry; and royal Caſtellans, 
enjoy the ſame privileges as the Hungarians. At the 
diets, which. confift of the four orders of the province, 
Il deliberations. run in the name of the ſovereign ; and 
belides, the ſtates of //yria appear at the Hungarian diet 
by their repreſehtatives. | | 

The adminiſtration of juſtice in Sclavonia and the 
bannat of Croatia, is the ſame as in Hungary; the free 
towns haying inferior courts, from whence cauſes may 
f removed to the royal treaſury. The other towns have 
ilſo their inferior courts, from whence there lies an ap- 
ral to the bannat court, which is thus named from the 
an, or prorex, who preſides in it; and this at certain 
times hears cauſes brought from the counties, and holds 
conſultations on other important matters; but ſome- 
times, when the cauſes require a farther inſpection, the 
litigants are diſmiſſed to the tabula regalis at Peſt, from 
whence they may proceed to that of the Septemviralis. 
J The ublic revenue ariſes from contributions, cuſ- 
toms, tillage, graziery, and trade. The military force 
of the Hungarian Nhrians perhaps never appeared to 
pour advantage than in the war of 1741, when no leſs 
than fiſty thouſand men were brought into the field from 
Croatia alone. DK 44 5 
We ſhall now proceed to give a conciſe account of 
dlavonia. | 1 EN 
 SCLAYONIA is ſituated between the Drave and the 
dave, extending eaſtward to the Danube, and being 


bounded on the weſtward by Carniola. It obtained the | 
name of Sclavonia in the middle ages, from the neigh- | 


bouring $/avi or Slavina. The inhabitants are Servians 
or Raſcians, Creats and Walachians, with ſome German 


15 Hungarian colonies. This country is divided into 
the bannat and generalſhip of Sclavonia, the former of 


++ 


towns in which are, f 
Esskck, the capital of the county of Yerowitz,. is 
leated on the river Drave, near the Danube, and is molt 
Temarkable for the large wooden bridge which is here 
trefted over the Danube and the neighbouring moraſſes, 
and extends in length about five miles; it was built in 
1566, by Solyman, emperor of the Turks, who conſtantly 
employed twenty thouſand men in this work till it was 
compleated. In the year 1529, £/ech was taken by the 
Turks, and in 1664 the imperialiſts burnt this bridge; 
but it was ſoon rebuilt by the Turks, The Hungarians 
akerwards burnt the bridge a ſecond time, and in vain 
Attempted to take the town; but after the battle of 


4 


which is ſubdivided into three counties, the principal 


MHebatx, the Turks voluntarily evacuated it. The city 
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is ſituated in the forty-fifth, degree fifty-one minutes 

north latitude, and in the nineteenth degree ten mitijutes 

eaſt longitude. 
CARLO WITZ, a military town, the reſidence of the 


Greek biſhop of Sclavonia, famous for its red wine, and 


for the peace concluded there with the Turks in 1699. 

PETERWARADIN is a town fituated on the Danube, 
oppolite Belgrade, fix miles to the ſouth- eaſt of Car- 
lowitz, It is ſtrongly fortified, and is the frontier town 
of the Imperialiſis. The Turks made themſelves mafters 
of it in the year 1526; but quitted it in 1687, when the 
Hungarians took poſſeſſion of it. But it is chiefly re- 
markable for the glorious victory obtained near it over 
the Turks in the year 1716, by prince Exgene, 


SECT. XI. 
Of CROATIA. | 
lis Situation, Extent, Inhabitants, and principal Places. 


HIS country, which is called by the Hungarians, 
Horwath Or frag, is bounded on the eaſt by Scla- 
vonia and Bothnia, on the north and weſt by Stiria and 
Carniola, and on the ſouth by Turkiſh Croatia and 
Dalmatia, The Croatians are of a good ſtature, and 
make brave and hardy ſoldiers. They derive their ori- 
gin from the Slavi. In the middle ages they had ſove- 
reigns of their own, who ſtyled themſelves kings of 
Croatia and Dalmatia; but were for ſome time ſubject 
to the emperors of the _ In the eleventh century, 
Croatia and Dalmatia devolved to the kings of Hungary, 
to whom they have ever ſince continued in ſubjection, 
though not without frequent attempts to recover their 
independency. = 
The Croats, of all the /thrian nations, have the greateft 


affinity in their language to that of the Poles. 


 CRoATIA, which is about eighty miles either way, is 
divided into two parts; that within and that beyond the 
Save; and is inhabited by Croats, a few Raſtians, Greeks, 


and H/alachians. 


The chief towns in Auſtrian Croatia are, 

LitTLE W ARADIN, a royal free town on the river 
Drave, ſtrengthened with a caſtle and bulwark; it ſtands 
in a large plain. Between this town and a high mountain 
is a warm bath, formerly called Therme Conflantiniane. 

KRzurz, a royal free town, that is fortified; and has 
many privile e | 

Iwanirz, a ſtrong fortreſs on the river Toros, where 
the kings of Sclavonia formerly reſided. | 

ZAGRAB, or AGRAN, a royal free city, ſeated on the 
Save. It is the capital of Croatia, and has a biſhop and 
chapter. | e | 

Beſides a conſiderable number of other towns, of 
which we know little more than their names. | 

Turkiſh Croatia lies on the other fide of the Duma, 
and as we have already given an account of it in treat- 
ing of Turky in Europe, we ſhall now paſs on ts Da!- 


SECT. XII. 
Of the KINGDOM of DALMATIA. 


Tis Name and Hiſtory. The Climate and Face of the Country. 
A particular Account of the Uſcocs and Morlachians ; 
the principal Places in Hungarian and Venetian Dal- 

 matia; the e on the Coaſt ; alſo a conciſe Account” 
of the Republic of Raus, and its Capital. 

DALMATIA, which was a part of ancient I- 

ricum, obtained its name from its ancient capital 

Delmium, or Delminium, which was taken and deſtroyed 

by the Romans, who brought this country under their 

yoke ; but Dalmatia ſhook it off no leſs than five. times. 

On the diviſion of the provinces between Augufirs and 

the ſenate, Dalmatia fell to the litter, as one of the pro- 

conſular provinces ; but they voluntarily ceded it to the 
emperor, and at the demiſe of Conſtantint the Great, it 
was reckoned among the weſtern parts of 7yricum. It 
ſuffered extremely by the iĩuroads of the northern barba- 
rians, and was reduced by the Gorhs, in their way to 
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queted not only Dalmatia, but Italy; but in the year 
1548. the Sclavi entered the country, and about the end 
of the reign of Heraclius eſtabliſhed themſelves” there. 
Dalmatia had then its particular kings, of which Zlodo- 
mia, or Zaremyr, dying without iflue, left the kingdom 
to his conſort, who bequeathed it to her brother St. La- 
diſlaus, king of Hungary, and it has been ever fince de- 
pendent upon that crown; but the Venetians are maſters 
of the maritime parts. In the wars which the kings of 
Hungary had with the Venetians and Dalmatians, they 
were for ſome time ſucceſsfulz yet in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Yenetians reduced the whole kingdom of Dal- 
matia; but the Turks have ſince diſpoſſeſſed them of a 
conſiderable part, and at preſent the Hungarians, Vene- 
tians, Turks, and Raguſans, ſhare it among them. 

The Dalmatians have. the Sclavonian language and 
cuſtoms, and profeſs the Romiſb religion. The hiſtory 
of Croatia and Dalmatia has been very learnedly written 
by Giovannus Lucius, an Italian. 

The air of Dalmatia is pure and temperate. The 
country is as it were ſtrewed with fertile mountains that 

roduce olives, vines, myrtles,. and a great variety. of pa- 
— and wholeſome vegetables; and have alſo in their 
bowels treaſures of gold and ſilver ore. Pliny mentions 
a ſilver mine in this country which then yielded every 
day £,50 to the ſtate. Hiff. Nat. lib. xxxiii. ch. 3. 
Ibis country has alſo many fertile plains, which are 
watered by rivers that have a ſhort courſe, though they 
are moſtly navigable; and theſe plains feed many herds 
of horned cattle, and large flocks of ſheep. The Abbe 
Fortis deſcribes the ſummits of the greater mountains of 
Litoral Dalmatia to be of marble, and their body and root 
to be of a different ſubſtance; Mr. Gibbon obſerves, from 
Herodian, that the climate of Dalmatia has been found 
to be adapted to the production of great bodies and flow 
minds; but the Abbe Fortis mentions many. men, natives 
of this country in more modern times, who have been 
eminent for their learning and talents. : The inhabitants 
have been remarkable for their longevity : Pliny ſpeaks of 
a man, on the authority of Alexander Cornelius, who 
lived at 1llyricum-to the age of five hundred years. He. 
Nat. lib: vii. chap. 48. * 3 ; 

Before we take notice of Hungarian | Dalmatia, 
which lies in the upper part of the Adriatic Sea, it 
is neceſſary to give ſome. account of the Uſcocs and 
Aorlachiansn. The Uscocs are a people who, gall- 
ed by oppreſſion, eſcaped out of Dalmatia, whence 
they obtained the name of | Uſcocs, from the word 
Scoco, which ſignifies a deſerter : they are | alſo called 

ſpringers, or leapers, from the agility with which they 
leap, rather. than walk, along. this rugged and moun- 
tainous country. Their chief ſettlement was at Cliſſa; 
but the Turks taking that place in 1537, they retreated 
to Zengh, which was granted them by the emperor Ferdi- 
nand; but in 1616 they were ordered, on account of 
their robberies, and other acts of violence, to remove 
and ſettle at a place appointed for them in a mountain of 
Carniola, four German miles in length, and two in 
breadth. In the centre of this mountain ſtands Sichel- 
berg caſtle, to the governor of which all the Uſcecs are 
ſubject. Some of them live in ſcattered houſes, and 
others in large villages. They uſe the Walachian lan- 
guage, and in their religion come neareſt to the Greek 
church; but ſome are Roman Catholics. They have an 
archbiſhop, biſhops, popes, or prieſts, and coluges, or 
monks; their prieſts are not prohibited marriage, but 


the wife muſt be of a good family; and at her deceaſe 


they are not to marry again, Their children are not. 
baptized till. they are adults ; and none-among them go 
to confeflion under thirty years of age. ; 
MoRLACHIa extends from the juriſdiction of Zengh, 
near St. George, to the county of Zara; or, according to 
others, from Vinadot to Novigrad; it being fifteen Ger- 
man miles in length, and five or fix in breadth, and full 
of high mountains. The inhabitants are a branch of 
the Malachiam, and are very ſwarthy; but are a large, 


ſtrong, robuſt people, inured to toil and hardſhips from | 


living -amidft barren mountains,” Their chief em- 
ployment is attending cattle, and the greateſt part of 
them are of the Gree religion. Some of them at preſent 
are under the protection of Hungary, and others are de- 
pendent on the Venatians. x 


| 


DatMarry, 


Though theſe people have been deſcribed as a race of 
men, fierce, inhuman, and capable of any crime, yet the 
Abbe Fortis ſuppoſes theſe ſtories to have originated 
after the wars with the Turks were ended, when ſome 
of the moſt abandoned among the ſoldiery became law. 
leſs free-booters ; but he informs us that he travelled 
among them with great eaſe and ſecurity. See Travel 
into Dalmatia, p. 38, in which work the manners of theſe 
people are deſcribed. . 

Hungarian Dalmatia conſiſts of five diſtricts, the chief 
of which are under the generalſhip of Cariſtadi; the moſt 
remarkable places are, Zengh, Segnia or Senia, and 
Ottoſchatz. | 

e have already given a deſcription of Turkiſh Dal. 


matia, in treating of Turky in Europe (page 28.) and ſhall 


now therefore proceed to ſpeak of that part of the country 
called Venetian Dalmatia, and the republic of Raguſa. 
VENETTAN DALMATIA is ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt 
of the country laſt deſcribed, on the borders of the Aari. 
atic Sea, and abounds in caſtles and fortified places, tho 
but few of them are of modern ſtructure, The princi. 
pal places in this country are, Zara the capital, which 
ſtands in the country of the ſame name; Tenen, a forti- 
hed town on the extremities of Boſnia and Dalmatia; 
Sibenico; Trau, or Tragurim, ſituated on a peninſula, 
but ſeparated from the continent by a canal; Spalatro, 
likewiſe ſeated on a peninſula; and Caffe! Nuova, an- 
ciently called Neocaftro, and now the beſt fortification in 
all Dalmatia. The Abbe Fortis aſſerts that the ſea gains 
ground on the coaſt here, in much the ſame proportion 
that it recedes from the ſhores of the Baltic. | 
The city of Zara was called Fadera by the Latins, and 
Dialra in the latter times. It was once the capital of 
Liburnia; that is, of the great peninſula which runs out 
into the ſea between the two rivers Tedanius and Titius, 
now 'know 7 the names of Zermagna and Nerta; and 
ſince the fall of the Roman empire it has become the 
capital of a more extenſive province. Time, that bas 
ſcarcely left any traces of the TLiburnian cities, has 


nevertheleſs. ſpared this, which actually enjoys all the 
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ſplendor which a provincial city can well expect, and 
ſeems rather to have gained than loſt by the courſe of 
ages. The inhabitants of Zara are as civilized as any 
of the cities in Italy, and in every age it has produced 
men diſtinguiſhed for their learning. Few only, and 
miſerable remains of the Roman fabrics which once 
adorned it, are now to be ſeen, having been deſtroyed 
chiefly to build 'the modern fortifications, This city 
and colony was particularly favoured by many of the 
Roman emperors, and chiefly by Auguſtus and Trajan, 
as appears by the many inſcriptions that were preſerved 
here until the beginning of the preſent age. Fortis 
Travels into Dalmatia, page 15. | 

Lucius ſuppoſes Stibenico to have been built by the 


Croates, in the time of the declenſion of the empire; 


being oppreſſed by its Hungurian neighbours, though 2 
free ſtate, it voluntarily ſutrendered itfelf to the republic 
of Venice, A. D. 1402. Among the buildings here, the 
cathedral, tho in the ſtyle of the barbarous times, merits 
particular notice, for the magnificence of the fabric, and 
much more for its dome or roof, which is compoſed of 
large flat pieces of marble, connected together, a work 
as bold as any other of the like nature in the Roman 


times. In the 16th century, the arts and ſciences flou- 


riſhed here more than in any other city of Dalmatia: 
Idem, page 120. . 
The city of Spalatro is chiefly celebrated for the 
auguſt remains of Diocleſian's palace, which,“ ſays the 
Abbe Fortis, “ count among the moſt reſpectable 
monuments of antiquity now extant; yet I would not 
have ſculptors and architects come to ſtudy at Spalatro, 
rather than among the ruins of Rome, or the beautiful 
veſtiges of ancient grandeur at Pola: the politeneſs of 
the modern inhabitants does much more honour to Spa, 
latro, than the magnificent ruins of ancient fabrics. 
Idem, page 20. | as | 
A very conſiderable coral fiſhery is carried on on the 
coaſt of Zuri, a ſmall iſland near Spalatro, and about 
forty years ago was of immenſe value, by means of 2 
very fertile bank then diſcovered. In the preſent year 
(1784) this city was viſited with the plague, and nearly 
EN depopulated 
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depopulated by its ravages. Before the appearance of 
this calamity, it was computed that about four thouſand 
inhabitants reſided here, ; 

A ſpecies of Tarantula, very like that of Calabria and 
Apulia, is known here by the name of Pauk, an appel- 
lation common to all ſpiders, in the 7llyric language. 
The peaſants, whilſt working in the fields, in the hot 
ſeaſon, are frequently bit by this venomous inſect, as 


the name of Malmignatto. The remedy whic 
make uſe of to calm by little and little, and at length 
to remove entirely, the pain produced by the poiſon of the 
Pauk is, to ſeat the patient on a ſlack rope, well faſtened 
at both ends to the beams, and to ſwing him for five or 
fix hours: a remedy analogous to the dance of thoſe 
bitten by the Tarantula in Apulia, The Pauk of Dal- 
matia is hairy. and ſpotted, like thoſe of Apulia, and 
equally fierce and bold. 

Foſſil bones are frequently found in Dalmatia. They 
were firſt taken notice of by the celebrated Vitalian- 
Donati, of Padua, in his Saggio Sopra la Storia Naturale 
dell Adriatico. He obſerved them in ſeveral places on 
that coaſt. Theyare alſo found in the vertical and ho- 
rizontal chaſms, or in the diviſions of the marble ſtrata 
which form the baſe and the hills of the iſlands. They 
conſiſt of various ſpecies of animals, ſometimes laying 
in confuſion, and ſometimes perfectly well diſpoſed and 
diſtinguiſhable. No veſtige is found of the horny 

of animals: the teeth preſerve the natural bright- 
neſs of their enamel, and are often found placed in 
their natural jaws and holes. In many other parts of 
Europe foſſil bones of wild beaſts, and of men are 
found. The celebrated Geſner, in his treatiſe on the 
origin of petrefactions, ſpeaks of the anthropolite ; and 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, mention is made of a 
human ſkeleton found at Derby. Hoppelius relates at 
large the diſcovery of another human ſkeleton, made at 
Aix in Provence; but the bones found in Dalmatia far 
exceed all hitherto known by naturaliſts, in their pre- 
ſervation, frequency, and quality. _ | 

Within this province are alſo ſeveral iſlands, as, 
Cugrgo and OszRo. The number of inhabitants in 
the iſland of Cher ſo has probably been more conſiderable 
in former times than it is at preſent ; the ruins of ha- 
bitations ſcattered over the iſland prove this. At preſent 
the population of the iſland greatly exceeds 8,000. 
Here ſtood an ancient temple to Diana, which formerly 

ave name to the. iſland, and of which Apollonius of 
Rode ſpeaks. The art of pruning the olive is perfectly 
underſtood here, whilft it remains quite unknown at 
Venice. The oil of Cherſo is reckoned the beſt of any 


made in the Venetian ſtate, and is the moſt valuable | 


product of the iſland : according to the calculation of 
the iſlanders themſelves, they make from 3,000 to 3,500 
barrels a years The money which the ſale of this oil 
produces, is almoſt entirely expended in the purchaſe of 
corn, of which the inhabitants do not raiſe. enough to 
maintain them four months, VEGLIA is ſeparated from 
the continent by a narrow channel, and has a town of 
the ſame name, which has a harbour and caſtle, in which 
reſides the Venetian count or governor. ARBE, which 
abounds with figs and the ſmaller kinds of cattle, and 
produces moſt delicious wine. Its capital is an epiſcopal 
city, Paco, and MEeLapa, theſe are in the gulf of 
Nuarnero, anciently called Sinus Flanaticus, which has 
iria on the north-weſt, Dalmatia on the ſouth-eaſt, and 
waſhes the ſhores of Croatia. The projection of Dal- 
natia ſeparates this cluſter of iſlands from others which 
lay near the ſhores of that country; they are, LESIxA, 
ſaid to be the celebrated iſle | of Pharos, CUrRzoLA, the 
ancient Corcyra, BRAZZA, SOLTA BUA, and LissA, 
with other ſmall iſlands, © . 


We cannot quit this diſtrict without obſerving that the 


Abbé Fortis points out a variety of errors committed by 
Buſching, in his account of Dalmatia, whilſt his own 
work exhibits'a much more glaring inconſiſtency than is 
to be found in the writings of the laborious inveſtigator 
whom he cenſures. The deſcription of the iſland of Pago 
is the ſubject of two letters, one addreſſed to Jahn 
Strange, Eſquire, the Britiſh miniſter at Venice; the 
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well as by the variegated ſpiders, known in wg by 
they 
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other to the earl of Bute: in theſe two accounts he 
differs very widely, both in the extent of the iſland, and 
in the number of its inhabitants, as well as in other 
eſſential particulars z which inſtances of ſelf-contradic- 
tion ſerve greatly to leſſen the credit of a traveller, 
who appears in every other part of his work to diſcover 
laborious reſearch and deep erudition. 

RaGusAnN DALMATIA lies to the ſouth-eaſt of the 
former, and is about fifty-fve miles in length, and 
twenty in "breadth. Raguſa is an ariſtocratical ſtate, 
formed nearly after the model of that of Venice. The 
government is in the hands of the nobility ; and the 
chief of the republic, who is ſtiled rector, is changed 
every month, and elected by ſcrutiny, or lot. During 
his adminiſtration he lives in the palace, wears a ducal 
habit, compoſed of a long filk robe with white ſleeves, 
and his ſalary is five ducats a month; but if he be one 
of the pregadi, and affiſts at appeals, he receives a ducat 
a day, Next to him is the council of ten. In the great 
council all noblemen above twenty years of age are ad- 


conſtitute the board of the pregadi, who ſuperintend all 
civil and military affairs, diſpoſe of all employments, 
and receive and ſend envoys. Theſe continue a year in 
their office. The little council conſiſts of thirty nobles, 
who take care of the polity, trade, and revenues of the 
ſtate, and decide appeals of ſmall value, Five pr ovedi- 
tors confirm, by a majority of votes, the proceedings of 
the adminiſtration, ; 
As the Raguſans are unable to protect themſelves, they 
make uſe of their wealth to procure them proteQors, the 
chief of whom is the grand ſeignior. They are ſaid to 
pay tribute to the Turks out of fear; to the Venetians 
out of hatred ; to the pope, emperor, Spain, and Naples, 
out of reſpect and political views. The tribute to the 
Porte, with the expences of the annual embaſſy, amounts 
to about twenty thouſand zeguins, worth about nine 
ſhillings and two-pence each. The Turks are indeed of 
great ſervice to them, by bringing thither all 'kinds of 


the Raguſans keep ſo watchful an eye over their freedom, 
that the gates of Raguſa, their capital, are allowed to be 
open only a few hours in the day. 
They profeſs the Romiſb religion; 
Armenians, and Turks are tolerated. The language 
chiefly in uſe among the Raguſans is the Sclavonian, but 
the greateſt part of them ſpeak the Italian. Almoſt all 
the citizens are traders, and this place is diſtinguiſhed by 
the fineneſs of its manufactures. As its territory is but 


cular deſcription, beſides its capital. 

The city of RaGusA was built a conſiderable time be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour, and was anciently called 
Epidaurus. It at length became a Roman colony, and 
in the third century was demoliſhed by the Sqthians. Tt 
ſtands in the penioſula of Sabioncello, in the gulph of 
Venice, in the forty-ſecond degree forty-eight minutes 
north latitude, and in the eighteenth degree forty mi- 
nutes eaſt longitude from London. Though it is not 
large, it being only about two miles in circumference, it 
is well- built, and has ſome beautiful edifices. This city, 
which is the ſee of an archbiſhop, is defended by ſtrong 
bulwarks, and the fortreſs of St. Nicholas ſecures its har- 
bour againſt any hoſtile attempts. Its port, which is called 
Santa Croie, or the Holy Croſs, is ſecured on one fide by 
the little rocky iſland of Chiroma, which lies in the ſea 
about half a mile diſtant, and the headland of the penin- 


the former ſo it would be impregnable. The city is 
ſurrounded with large ſuburbs, and has a garriſon. of 
about two hundred men; the burghers alſo keeping a 


| conſtant guard. 


There are alſo five ſmall iſlands ſubject to the Ragu- 
ſans, the principal of which is Melida, which ſome 
learned men ſuppoſe to be the iſland* of Melita, upon 
which St. Paul was ſhipwrecked ; but this is not proba- 
ble. It is about twenty-five miles in length, and a- 
bounds in oranges, citrons, wine, and fiſh. It has a 


and fine paſturage. 
| M m 
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neceſſaries, eſpecially fire-arms and military ſtores; and 


ſmall town of the ſame name, together with fix villages, 


% 


mitted, and in this council are choſen the perſons who 


but the Greeks, 


ſmall, it has but few places of note worthy of a parti- 


ſula on the other: the latter is well fortified, and were 
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P. IX. 


Of the GERMAN EMPIRE. 


SECT. 1. 
Of GERMANY in general. 


Its Names, Situation, Extent, Climate, Mountains, Rivers, 
Wieds, Fruit, Corn, and other Vegetables ; Beaſts, Birds, 
and Fiſhes ; with the Produce of the Mineral Kingdom. 


6 RMANY, which is called by the French Alle- 

magne, and by the natives themſelves Deutſchland, 
is bounded by France, the Netherlands, and the German 
Sea on the weſt ; by South Futland and the Ballic on the 
north; by Poliſh Pruſſia, Poland, and Hungary on the 
eaſt ; and by the gulph of Venice, the dominions of the 
ſtate of Venice and Stuiſſerland on the ſouth ; extending 
from the forty-fifth degree four minutes to the fifty-fourth 
degree forty minutes north latitude, and from the ſixth 
degree to the nineteenth degree forty-five minutes eaſt 
longitude; and accordingly its greateſt extent from north 
to ſouth is ſix hundred and forty Engliſßʒ miles in length, 
and five hundred and fifty in breadth, 98 

Though Germany in general may be ſaid to enjoy a 
temperate air, yet with reſpect to its purity, warmth, 
and healthfulneſs, it is very different; both from the 
ſoutherly or northerly ſituation of the places of the coun- 
try, from the proximity and diftance of the ſea, and from 
the difference of the ſoil. Thus the level parts enjoy a 
different air from the mountains, and the places where 
the ſoil is deep, moiſt, and marſhy, is different from the 
more elevated, dry, and ſandy. Hence the produce of 
the trees, fields, and gardens ripen in different parts at 
different times. 

Germany has many mountains, for Bohemia is prin- 
cipally environed with them; it is ſeparated from S:le/ia 
by thoſe called the Rze/engebirge, and a ſtill more con- 
ſiderable range of mountains parts Silefia and Moravia. 
In the very heart of S:lz/ia are alſo many large mountains, 
and the countries in the circle of Auſtria are moſtly moun- 
tainous. The Upper Palatinate has likewiſe many moun- 
tainous and hilly tracts, and the bihopric of Saltſburg 
is alſo very mountainous. Franconia, both within the 
country and on its borders, has a conſiderable number 
of mountains; and in Swabia are large ranges of them, 
with many ſingle ones. The Upper and Lower Rhine 
are alſo mountainous, and particulary the electorate of 
Cologn. In the circle of Veſphalia are ſome moun- 
tainous tracts, and in Lower Saxony the Hartz are famous. 


In Upper Saxony are likewiſe many mountainous tracts; 


but the higheſt mountains in Germany do not exceed four 
thouſand five hundred feet in height. | ** 

In ſeveral of the mountains are remarkable caverns and 
natural grottos, of which we ſhall give a deſcription in 
their places. | 

The princjpal rivers in Germany are the Danube, the 
Rhine, the Mayne, the Elbe, the Oder, and the Wiſer. 

This country was angiently very woody, and is fiill 
in general well provided with uſeful woods; but theſe 
are daily growing thinner, and in many parts timber is 
wanted for building and fuel. The German woods 
yield oak, beech, pine, white and red fir, limes, alder, aſh, 
Black poplar, larch, plane- trees, cheſnut- trees, and olive-trees ; 
and for the cultivation of filk a great number of white 
mulberry- trees are planted. | 

Germany is provided with all the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies of life; its ſoil indeed is not every where fer- 
tile, but the barrenneſs of one place is made up by the 
fruitfulneſs of others. Agriculture is here daily im- 
proving, and the lands are rendered more fertile, rich, 
and beautiful. It yields plenty of all kinds of grain, as 
common wheat, Turiy wheat, rye, ſpelt, barley, oats, 
peas, beans, vetches, lentils, chiches, millet, and buck- 
wheat, of which it is able to export a vaſt quantity : 


tivate hops, aniſe, cummin, flax, hemp, tobacco, madder, 
woad, ſaffron, and baſtard ſaffron, with truffles, pota- 
toes, and a variety of excellent pot-herbs, jallads, and 
roots, They have likewiſe all ſorts of common French, 
and Italian fruits, as apples, pears, cherries, plums, cheſ- 
nuts, almonds, olives, medlars, figs, peaches, apricot, 
oranges, lemans, citrons, grapes, nuts, filberts, walnuts, 


& 

With reſpect to the cattle of Germany, there is a pro. 
digious number of horſes; cows, ſheep, goats, and ſwine, 
the marſh lands in the duchy of Holſiein, East Frief- 
land, and Bremen, afford cheeſe and butter in the greateſt 
plenty. The wild beaſts are deer, roes, boars, hare, 
and rabbets; in ſome places are alſo bears, wolves, 
lynxes, foxes, wild cats, badgers, martens, chamots, and 
common wild goats. 

Of tame fowl they have plenty of poultry, turtiu, 
pigeons, geeſe, and ducks ; and of thoſe that are wild, 


ſwans, buſtards, pheaſants, woodcocks, partridges, grouſe, 


ſmipes, larks, fieldfares, ortolans, quails, wild-geeſe, wild. 

ducks, the ſpoonbill, and flork; alſo the Fulton, heron; 

hawk, &c. 3 
The numerous rivers; brooks, lakes, and ponds in 

Germany, afford flurgeon, ſalmon, pike, carp, trout, lam- 

preys, eel-pouts, eels, pearch, roach, barbel, ads, and on 

the ſea-coaſt are a great variety of ſea-fiſh. | 
Of the mineral kingdom, here are many ſperies of 
marble, ſome of one colour, and others variegated ; 
alabaſter, free-flone, many ſpecies of agate, cornelian, 
chalcedony, onyx, jaſper ; with various ſpecies of cry/al; 
and precious flones, as rubies, ſapphires, topazes, emeralds, 
chryſolites, amethyſis, granates, hyacinths, turquaiſes, and 
carbuncles. Here are likewiſe vitrial, allum, ſali- peirt, 
fal-gem, and ſpring ſalt, petroleum, coals, black amber, 
ſulphur, quick/alver, and alſo virgin filver, arſenic, cobalt, 
antimony, biſmuth, calamy, and mock-lead; and of metals, 
gold, filver, copper, and iron. 

SECT, II. 

The Perſons and Manners of the Germans in general. 
Their Skill in the Polite Arts, Manufattures, Commerce, 
and Coins. The ancient and preſent State of the Hanſe- 
atic Confederacy. : | 

HE Germans are generally tall and well made; 

and it is eaſy to obſerve amongſt them a remark- 
able difference with. reſpe& to their charter, temper, 
and matiner of life, which is an evident proof of their 
conſiſting of ſeveral diſtin nations. They are, how- 
ever, in general, very remarkable for their honeſty and 
fairneſs in their dealings, Both the ancient and the pre- 
ſent Germans have been long diſtinguiſhed for their boſ- 
pitality. Julius Cz/ar obſerves, that in his time their 
houſes were open to all men, who were welcome to ſuch 
entertainment as they found provided. That they 
eſteemed it a piece of injuſtice to affront a traveller, and 
thought it a neceſſary act of religion to protect thoſe 
who came under their roof. The preſent Germans have 
not degenerated from their anceſtors, and a ſtranger 1s 
ſure to be every where well entertained. The courage 
both of the ancient and preſent Germans was never diſ- 
puted. It ought not here to be omitted, that almoſt 
all the kingdoms in Europe owe to German blood their 
crowned heads, particularly Great Britain and Ireland, 

Denmark and Norway, Sweden, Poland, Hungary, Pruſſu, 

Bohemia, and Ruſſia. | 
The Germans are not inferior to any other nations in 

learning. Their natural fondneſs for imitation, their 

variety of governments, their mutual emulation, and the 
freedom Proigſtanis enjoy of writing according to their 


manna is alſo found here. The Germans likewiſe cul- 


own judgments, have all concurred to promote improve” 
| | ments 
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GERMANY» 


ments in the ſciences. The pleaſure they take in 
reading is fo great, and general, particularly among the 
Proteſtants, that it is thought unbecoming even in the 
ſemale ſex, and perſons of any rank, not to be conver- 
fant with books. Nor is there any place in the world 
where more books are written and printed ; and though 
this gives riſe to many mean performances, they have a 
at number of very excellent works; and there are at 
ſent many German authors juſtly eſteemed for their 
nius and abilities. 

In ſpeaking of the vices of the Germans, it muſt be 
obſerved, that they have been cenſured for their drun- 
kenneſs ; but they do not ſeem to be more guilty of 
this vice than their northern r e or indeed than 
the Engliſp that there are perſons of high rank there, 
as well as country ſquires among us, who will inſiſt 
upon bumpers going round, and will glory in drinking 
deeper than their companions, cannot be diſputed; but 
this is far from being a national vice; and both there 
and in Great Britain it is leſs common than formerly. 

Their drink is beer and wine, as with us; but they 
have the latter upon much eaſier terms; for they have 
not only Moſelle, Rheniſh, and other wines of their own 

rowth ; but thoſe of Hungary, France, and Italy, which 
je contiguous to them, where the beſt wines are pro- 
duced, 

Their ordinary food is beef, mutton, fowls, Cc. as 
among us, Which are generally more thoroughly boiled 
and roaſted than in England. They have alſo one diſh, 
which was eſteemed a dainty by the ancient Romans, as 
it is by them, and this is /naz/s, which are dreſſed in 
various manners, and eaten at the tables of the quality 
28 a great rarity :, they are fed for this purpoſe, ſo as to 
row to an extraordinary ſize; and there is ſcarce a no- 

leman's garden that has not a place ſet apart for breed- 
ing and fattening them, 

Among other peculiarities, inſtead of the chearful 
fire-fide, which enlivens our winter evenings, they heat 
their rooms with ſtoves. And they not only ſleep on a 
feather-bed as we do, but, inſtead of blankets, have a 
light feather-bed covering too; which is placed upon 
the upper ſheet, and is covered with a counterpane. 

Among the diverſions practiſed by the great, is hunt- 
ing the wild boar, and, in winter, riding through the 
ſtreets on the ſnaw, in ſledges drawn by horſes richly 
accoutred, and adorned with bells and feathers. 

In Germany are thirty - ſix univerſities, ſeventeen of 
which belong to the Prote/tants, and the ſame number 
to the Roman Catholics, with two other mixed ones, 
thoſe of Erfurth and Heidelberg. They have alſo a num- 
ber of academies for the ſciences, and many colleges and 
ſchools. The Germans have particularly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their knowledge in the civil law, natural 
hiſtory, and the various branches of philoſophy. 

The French had formerly the reputation of excelling 
all other nations in the polite arts; but at preſent they 
are nearly equalled by the Germans. | | 
In the polite arts, they excel in muſic, and boaſt the 
works of Teleman, Handel, Graun, Bach, and Haſſe. 
Some of their poets have excelled moſt of the European 
nations in the.ſublimity of their thoughts, and the min- 
gled ſtrength and ſweetneſs of their language. Germany 
bas been the birth · place of painters, who have been ex- 
celled by thoſe of no other country, except taly. It 
juſtly boaſts its Peter Paul Rubens, Jobn Calker, and ſe- 
veral others. "The firſt copper-plate engraving appeared 
in Germany; Albert Durer alſo etched in copper before 
the [talians ; and the art of making mezzotintos was 
diſcovered by Ven Sichem, an Heſſian lieutenant, in 1648, 
oF, as others ſay, by prince Rupert: wooden cuts were 
alſo the invention of a German. The firſt diſcovery of 
the art of printing cannot with juſtice be refuſed the 
Germans ; and Berthold Schwartz, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, diſcovered at Cologn how gunpowder might be 
made ſerviceable in the art of war. 

The mechanic arts and manufactures are not neglected 

©; the Germans at preſent make velvets, beautiful 
lilks, rich ſtuffa, and half filks, with a variety of woollen 
ſtuffs, and all manner of cloths, ribbons, lace, very large 
quantities of linen, fuſtian, embroidered: work, fine hats, 


and tapeſtry ; they alſo print cotton in a beautiful man-“ In rn they reckon by rix dollars, 
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ner, make Spaniſh rough and ſmooth leather; and are 


metals for ornaments, veſſels, tools, wire, Cc. inthe 
beſt manner; and Aug ſburg in particular is famous for 
its performances in ſilver. They are well ſkilled in the 
working of braſs and arms. hey male glaſs, and 
beautiful mirrors of all ſizes ; fine Works in lacquer, and 
a variety of porcelain, amon whieh the Mi/hian is ſaid 
to be the fineſt in the work 3- Whilſt Nurenburgh is fa- 


of the earth. - 5 Wh IR 
Germany enjoys great advantages for carrying on an 
extenſive commerce, as it is not onl waſhed: by the 
German Ocean, the Baltic, and the Gu 7 0 Venice, but 
is watered by many navigable rivers ; and being ſituated 
in the heart of Europe, can commodiouſly export the ſu- 
perfluity in its home commodities and manufactures, and 
receive thoſe of foreign countries. h 
About the middle of the thirteenth century, many 
towns in Germany, as well as in other countries lying 
on the German Ocean, and the Baltic, entered into a 
mutual league with each other for the promotion of trade 
and navigation, and were thence called Hanſe-towns. 
Though their trade fell to decay in the fifteenth century, 
and the name of the league in that time ceaſed, yet the 
trading towns of Hamburg, Lubec, and Bremen, are 
ſtill called Hanſe- towns, and have a league actually 
ſubſiſting between them, under the name of which they 


Hamburgh is the moſt important trading town in all Ger- 
many, and is chiefly indebted to navigation for its fame, 
as being the moſt reſorted to by the Engliſh and Dutch, 
of all the towns in Germany. The other principal trading 
towns are Francfort on the Mayne, Leipſic, Nurenburg, 
Aug ſburg, Vienna, Fiume, and Trie/te, which laſt is a free 
port. Several towns have likewiſe the privilege of 
holding fairs; of theſe, Francfort on the Mane has the 
greateſt, and the next to it is Leipſic. The other fairs 
are kept at Francfort on the Oder, Naum-bourg, Brunſ- 
wic, and Ments. 

The goods exported from Germany into the neigh- 
bouring and remote countries are corn, wine, particularly 
the Rheniſh and Moſelle, tobacco, horſes, lean cattle, butter, 
cheeſe, honey, ſyrup, linen, woollen fluffs, yarn, ribbons, 
filk and cotton ftuffs, wool, Nurenburg wares, wood of va- 
rious ſorts, particularly timber fit for ſhip-building, iron 
plates and floves, cannon-ball, bombs, granades, tin-plates, 
fleel-work, copper, braſs wire, porcelain, earthen ware, 
mirrors, glaſſes, beer, Brunſfwic mum, hogs briſiles, tartar, 
e zaffer, Pruſſian blue, printers ink, and many other 
articles. | 151 | 

When ſpeaking of the coins in Germany, it is proper 
to obſerve, that the emperor, with the ele&ors, the chief 
part of the princes of the empire, ſeveral prelates, abbeſſes, 
counts, barons, ſome of the gentry, and the imperial cities, 
enjoy the privilege of coining money ; but with this 


money, others to coin alſo a larger ſpecies, and that 
either of ſilver alone, or ef gold alſo. Yet many ſtates 
of the empire, in order to ſave expences, ſeldom make 
uſe of this privilege. One or two days are appointed 


for the examination of the coin; and the emperor has 
engaged that they ſhall be regularly held in every circle. 
| All the money in the empire ought likewiſe to be coined 
of the ſame ſtandard, and to be of one weight and in- 
trinſic value: at preſent, by virtue of a reſolution: of the 
diet of 1737, this ſtandard ought to be that of Leipſic 3 


with reſpe& to coinage, have been able to prevent its de- 
baſement, | Mu 

In Hamburgh and Lubec, they reckon by marks, ſhil- 
lings, and pfennings : one mark, which is one. ſhilling 
and ſix pence fterling, makes ſixteen German ſhillings, 
one German ſhilling twelve pfennings; but this pfenning 
is no real coin; forty-eight ſhillings, or three marks, 
make one rixdollar. he current heavy money of 
this country is generally twenty-five per cent. better than 


the light current coin of Germany. wart 1 
grots, and 
ſchwars ; 


well ſkilled in the art of dying. They work all forts of 5 


mous for a variety of ingenious works in wood, ivory, 
metal, ſtone, glaſs, &t. which are exported to all parts 


conclude treaties of commerce with foreign powers, 


diſtinction, that ſome are entitled to coin only ſmall 


every year, in each circle, to be held by the mint-maſters 


but neither this, nor the other regulations of the empire, 


Ve - 
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ſchwars: one rixdollar, worth four ſhillings and ſix- 


pence, makes one and a half double, and three ſingle 
Bremien marks, ſeventy-two grots, or three hundred and 
ſixty ſchwars. 8 
In Leipfic, and in all the electoral countries of Saxony, 
as alſo at Nauntburg, Berlin, Magdeburg, and Francfort on 
the Oder, they reckon by rixdollars, gut-groſchen, and 
pfennings ; that is, one rixdollar, which is there an ima- 
ginary coin, contains one impe ial florin and a half, or 
twenty-four gut- groſchen; and one. gut-groſchen twelve 
pfennings. 7 imperial florin contains ſixteen gut- 
roſchen; a one third piece, eight groſchen; and one- 
xt piece, four gut-groſchen, 1 5 

At Francfort on the Mayne they reckon in rixdollars, 
kreutzers, and pfennings : one rixdollar makes one 
florin and a half, four head- pieces and a half twenty- 
two barzes and a half, thirty imperial groſches, and 
forty-five albuſes, or white pfennings. _ 

At Nurenburg, Augſburg, Vienna, Prague, &c. they 
reckon by imperial guldens, or florins, kreutzers, and 
pfennings: one imperial florin, or two-third piece, 
makes Eten batze, ſixty kreutzers, twenty imperial 
groſches, or two hundred and forty pfennings. 

In Breſſau, and all Silgia, they reckon by rixdollars, 
filver groſchen, and pfennings : one rixdollar contains 
thirty imperial or ſilver groſches or bobms, forty-five 
white groſches ninety kreutzers, an hundred and twenty 
groſches, an hundred and eighty dreyers, and three 
hundred and ſixty pfennings. 2 | 

In Brunſwic, and many other places in Lower Saxony, 
4s alſo in the whole circle of /Yefphalia, they reckon 
by rixdollars, marien-groſchen, and alſo by gut- groſ- 
chin and pfennings : one rixdollar makes twenty-four 
gut-groſchen, thirty-ſix marien-groſchen, or two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight pfennings ; one marien-groſche 
contains two mattiers, or eight pfennings. : 
At Cologn on the Rhine they reckon by rixdollars, 
albuſes, and hellers; as alſo in eſſes, and pfennings 
Flemiſh : one rixdollar current makes one imperial florin 
and a half, four head-pieces and a half, forty-eight Bra- 
ant ſtyvers, fifty-cight and a half Cleve ſtyvers, ſeven- 
ty-cight albuſes, and an hundred and ſeventeen. fet- 
manger. e hug! 

It is obſervable, that the rixdollar which at Hamburg, 
Alena, Lubec, Bremen, &c. is worth four ſhillings and 


fixpence, goes in moſt parts of Germany for no more 
3 labout a hundred years after Conflantine the Great, the 


than three ſhillings and ſixpence. 


8. 0 F. Ii 
An Alſtract of the ancient and modern Hiſtory of the 


- Germans. ' 


HE Germans were, in the early ages of the world, 
divided into many petty nations and principalities, 
ſome governed by kings whoſe power was limited, 
others by ſuch as were abſolute; ſome of their princes 
were elective, and others hereditary ; and ſome ariſto- 
cratical and democratical governments were alſo found 
among them. Many of theſe ſtates and kingdoms fre- 
quently united under one head or general, both in their 
offenſive and defenſive wars. ** | 
This was the ftate of the Germans before they were 
conquered by the Romans. At that time the children 
went naked, and the men hung the ſkin of ſome wild 
beaſt upon their ſhoulders, fallehing it with a thong ; 
and perſons of the beſt quality wore only a little woollen 
. mantle, or a coat without ſleeves. Their uſual bed was 
the ground, a little ſtraw, or the ſkins of wolves or 


bears. Their food was bread, fleſh-meat, butter, and | 


fruit, as at preſent, and their drink, water, milk, and 
beer; for in thoſe early ages they were ſtrangers to the 


uſe of wine, They were uſually very merry at their 


entertainments, fitting in a ſemi-circle,' with the maſter 

of the family in the middle, and the reſt on the right 

and leſt, according to their quality; but to theſe feaſts 

= women were admitted, nor a ſon under twenty years 
ö | N it ; i 

. hey expreſſed an extraordinary regard for morality, 
* wy 5 "hb hd 4y a ., i | +5. 
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and were very ſtrict in divine worſhip, chooſing their 
prieſts out of the nobility, who were not entirely igno. 
rant of moral philoſophy and phyſics, and were uſual] 

called to councils of ſtate. Women were likewiſe ad. 
mitted to the prieſtly office, and both the one and the 
other were treated with the moſt profound reſpect by the 
laity. The doctrine of tranſmigration then prevailed in 
Germany; they believed that departed ſouls, when the 

had left theſe bodies, animated other creatures; and, ac. 
cording as they behaved in this life, were happy or miſe. 
rable. Cluverius obſerves, that they worſhipped the ſun 
with ſuch deyotion, that they ſeemed to acknowledge 
that planet as the ſupreme God, and to it dedicated the 
firſt day of the week. They alſo worſhipped Moden, or 
Godan, aſter whom the fourth day of the week was call. 
ed Wedneſday. It is ſaid that this word Godan becom. 


Engliſh gave that name to the Deity, They alſo wor. 
ſhipped the god Faranes, the ſame with the Daniſh Thor, 
the Thunderer, from whom our Thurſday has its name. 
The goddeſs Freia, or Venus, gave her name to Friday; 


Like the ancient Britons, they performed their ſacri- 
fices in groves, the oak being uſually choſen for an 
altar; and, inſtead of a temple, they erected an arbour 
made of the boughs of the oak and beech. The prieſts, 
as well as the ſacrifice, were always crowned with 
wreaths 'of oak, or of ſome other ſacred tree. They 
ſacrificed not only beaſts, but men; and theſe human 
ſacrifices were taken from among their ſlaves or male. 
factors. 
other bodies after death, it is ſaid, made them fearleſs 
of danger, and upon extraordinary occaſions they made 
no ſcruple of diſpatching themſelves into the other world, 


ones and aſhes of the funeral pile, buried them 


deceaſed. ” A even 0 

Theſe were the manners of the Germans before they 
were ſubdued by the Romans, who met with ſuch reſiſt- 
ance, that they were contented with making the Rhine 
and the Danube the boundaries of their - conqueſts ; and 
accordingly built fortreſſes, and planted garriſons on the 
banks of both thoſe rivers, to prevent the incurſions of 
what they termed the barbarous nations: but within 


Franks, Burgundians, Alemans, and other German na- 
tions, broke through thoſe boundaries, paſſed the Rhine, 


5 and diſpoſſeſſed the Romans of all Gaul, Rhetia, and 


Noricum, which they ſhared among them; but the 
Franks prevailing over the reſt, at length eſtabliſhed 
their empire over all Modern Germany, France, and 
_ under the conduct of Charlemaign, or Charles the 
reat., a 0 GY - 
Ihe conquered German nations had at firſt hereditary 
dukes of their own, and were governed by their own 
laws; but Charles put an end to the former, and go- 
verned the countries by counts and royal miſſionaries. 


However, the ancient diets were ſtill retained. In the 
year 800, Charles revived the dignity of Roman emperor, 


and. conferred it upon himſelf and family: but his ſon 
Lewis divided the empire among his ſons; upon which 
great troubles aroſe, which, in 843, were adjuſted by 
an accommodation ; by which Lewis the German ob- 
tained all Germany as far as the Rhine, with the three 


many became an independent kingdom. In 870, Lew:s 
reduced half of the Lotharingian kingdom under his ſub- 
jection, and his ſon, Lewis the Younger, nine years after, 
reduced the other. e N | 
Lewis the Younger ſharing his paternal kingdom with 
both his brothers, Carlman became king of Bavaria, 
Lewis of Eaft Franconia, and Charles the Fat of Ale- 
mana ; the laſt, ſurviving his brothers, not only inhe- 
rited their kingdoms, but obtained the imperial dignity, 


weak a manner, that in 887 he was depoſed by the Ger- 
man ſtates, who conſtituted Arnulph, Cariman's natural 


ing afterwards contracted into God, the Germans and 


and Tuiſco, the ſame with Mars, gave name to Tueſday, 


Their belief that their ſouls ſhould animate * 


1 burnt their dead bodies, and having gathered up 
the ; 

together; and at the funerals of the great were tiltings“ 
and ſongs, ſung in memory of the heroic actions of the 


towns of Spires, Worms, and Mentz; and thus Ger- 
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together with all Italy and France : yet governed in ſo 


ſon, king of Germany. This prince beat the Normans, 
who had made great devaſtations in Germany; and, 0 | 
: } ; 2 ; | hk | | 4 : 
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the aſſiſtance of the Hunt, ſubdued the Bohemians. But 
afterwards, by the death of his ſon Letois the Child, his 
family became extinct. Germany was at that time an 
hereditary kingdom, but the power of its monarchs was 
limited by the diets. The ſeveral territories belonging 
to it were governed under the king by counts, among 
whom the margraves defended the borders againſt hoſtile 
-ttacks. 7 Rs | 
The German ſtates now raiſed a Frankiſh lord, named 
Comrad, to the throne, he being deſcended from the 
daughter of Lewis I. Conrad was ſucceeded by his 
enemy Henry duke of Saxony, whom on his death-bed he 
recommended to the ſtates, 

In Henry II. the male race of the Saxon kings and 
emperors ended in 1024. The ſtates afterwards elected 
Cenrad II. By means of his ſon he annexed the king- 
dom of Burgundy to the empire, rendered Poland ſubject 
to his dominion, and in a treaty with Denmark ap- 
pointed the Eider as the boundary of the German ein- 


GERMANY» 


| 


ire. Ny 
* Henry III. depoſed three popes who had ſet up againſt 
each other, appointing a fourth in their ſtead ; ſince 
which time the vacancy of the papal chair has always 
been intimated to the emperor, who ſends a perſon to 
Nume to deſire that a new pope may be elected. | 
Henry IV. his ſon, was, however, put under the ban 
by the pope, on which he was depoſed by the ſtates. 
Henry V. ſucceeded his father, but was obliged to.re- 
nounce all pretenſions to the inveſtiture of biſhoprics, 
which had been claimed by his anceſtors; and in him 
became extinct the male line of the Frantiſb emperors, 
Upon this the pope cauſed Lotharius, duke of Saxony, 
to be elected; but he was not acknowledged by all Ger- 
many for their ſovereign, till after a ten year's war. Fre- 
| 15 I. who became emperor in 1152, effectually exer- 
Lied his ſovereignty over the ſee of Rome, by virtue of his 
coronation at Arles, reſerving alſo his dominion: over that 
kingdom, and obliging Poland to pay him tribute, and 
an oath of allegiance. To him ſucceeded Henry 
I. Philip III. and Othe; the latter of whom, being 
depoſed by the pope, was ſucceeded by Frederic II. 
whom hiſtorians extol for his learning, wiſdom, and re- 
ſolution: he was five times excommunicated by three 
popes; but prevailed ſo far againſt pope Gregory IX. as 
to depoſe him from the papal chair. Theſe continual 
conteſts between him and the popes gave riſe to the two 
famous factions of the Guelphs, and Gibellines; the for- 
mer adhering to the papal ſee, and the latter to the em- 
perars. | Wy 1 
\bout the middle of the thirteenth century, the em- 
pire was rent aſunder by factions, each of which ſup- 
ported a particular candidate for the imperial dignity ; 
theſe were Villiam earl of Holland, Henry of Thuringia, 
Richard earl of Cormwal, . brother to Henry III. of Eng- 
land, and Alphonſo king of Caſtile. At this time the 
great officers of the houſehold laid claim to a right of 
electing the emperor, to the excluſion of the princes 
and great towns, or without conſulting any other mem- 
bers. of the empire: the diſtra ded ſtate of the empire 
ſerved. to confirm to them this claim; and Gregory X. 
who then filled the pontifical chair at Rome, either con- 
ſidering ſuch claim as yalid, or deſirous of rendering it 
ſo, directed 2 bull to thoſe great officers, the purport of 
which was, to exhort them to chooſe an emperor, and 
thereby put an end to the troubles in Germany 4 ſince 
which time, they have been conſidered as the ſole elec- 
tors; and their right to this privilege was eſtabliſhed be- 
yond all controverſy in the reign of Charies IV. by the 
famous conſtitution known. by the title of the. golden 
bull, publiſhed in the year 1357, which decreed that the 
&rritories by virtue of which the great offices were held, 
ſhould deſcend to the heirs male for ever, in perpetual] 
entail, entire and indiviſibdle. £ 
_ . Germany began to recover from its diſtracted ſtate in 
1273, when count Red Iphus of Hapſhurg, from whom 
ſprung the houſe of Auſtria, was advanced to the imperial 


* 


dignity, _ | 805 | 
_ Charles IV. of the Auſtrian family, lived to ſee his ſon. 
Wenzel, or Menceſlaus, elected king of the Romans. This 
Prince, who was the fourth ſon of Charles, at his father's 
deſire, ſucceeded to the empire; but, being diſſolute and 


55 


* 
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cruel, was depoſcd, after he had reigned twenty-two 
years. 7 

Charles was ſucceeded by three other princes, whoſe 
reigns were ſhort; and at length, in 1411, Sigi/mund 
was unanimouſly choſen emperor, who, in 1414, pro- 
claimed a general council to be held at Con/lance, in 
which three popes were depoſed, and a new one ſet ups 
At this council thoſe reformers, Jahn Huſs and Ferom of 
Prague, were condemned and. burnt, though this emperor 
had granted them a paſſport, and was engaged in honour 
and conſcience for their ſafe return to their country; 
which ſo exaſperated the Huſſites of Bohemia, that they 
raiſed a formidable army, and, under the conduct of 
Ziſca, their general, defeated his forces in fourteen 
battles. Frederir, duke of Auſtria, ſon-in-law to the 
emperor Sigiſmund, was choſen emperor upon the death 
of his father, and reigned fifty-three years. His ſon 
Maximilian was choſen king of the Romans during the 
life of his father, and afterwards obtained from the pope 
the imperial crown. During his reign the empire was 
divided inta ten circles, | Ces © 

Charles V. ſurnamed the Ereat, ſon of Philip, king of 
Spain, and grand- ſon to, Maximilian, was elected em- 
peror in 1519. He procured Luther's doctrine to be 
condemned, and in his reign the diſciples of that great 


reformer obtained the name of Proteſlants, from their 


proteſting againſt a decree of the imperial diet in favour 
of the Catholics. He is ſaid to have been victorious in 
ſeventy battles: he had the pope and French king priſon- 
ers at the ſame time, and carried his arms into Africa, 
where he conquered the kingdom of Tunis. He drove 
the Turks from the ſiege of Vienna, made war on the 
Protgſtant princes, and took the elector of Saxony and 
the prince of Hee priſoners; but, after a reign of thirty- 
eight years, he reſigned his empire to his brother Ferdi- 
nand, and retired into a convent in Spain. 

Ferdinand I. diſtinguiſhed himſelf by eſtabliſhing the 
aulic council of the empire: he was a peaceful prince, 
and uſed to aſſign a part of the day to hear the complaints 


of his people. Maximilian II. and his ſon Redolphus II. 
were both elected king of the Romans, but the latter 
could not be prevailed * to allow a ſucceſſor to be 


choſen in his life-time. . He was ſucceeded by his brother 
Matthias, in whoſe capitulation it was for the firſt time 
inſerted, that the electors for the future ſhould. be entitled 
to elect a king of, the Romans, even againſt the will of the 
reigning emperor. - Eds ways | 
In the reign of Ferdinand H.-broke out the thirty 
years war, which aimed at deſtroying the Proteſtants, 
and which was put an end to by Ferdinand III. in 
the year 1648, by the peace of I gſipbalia, by which 
the Proteſtants were ſecured in their religious and civil 
privileges. This emperor conferred on duke Erneſt Au- 
guflus, of Brunſwic Lunenburg, the ninth electoral dignity, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Fofeph, king of the Romans. 
This laſt was followed by his brother Charles VI. who 
in the year 1713;publiſhed the ordinance called the Prag- 
matic Sanction, to ſecure his hereditary dominions in his 
family, and died in 1740, without male heirs. In 1742 


] 
| Charts VII. of Bavaria was choſen-emperor, by the ſuſ- 


penſion of the vote of Bohemia; but, after an unhappy 
reign, in which be was contingally.at war, he died in 
1745, and Was ſucceeded by Francis I. grand duke of 
Tuſcany, and duke of Lorrain, who had married the queen 
of Bohemia, daughter of Charles VI. Fach ga 
This prince died on the 18th of Au uf 1765, and was 
ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon, Foſeph f 0 = had been 
elected king of the Romans the preceding year, being then 
in the twenty fourth year of his age. The nineteen years 
in which this prince has now held the imperial dignity, 
have been diſtinguiſhed-by a ſteady and active attention 
to every department of government, and for a variety 
of bold and ſalutary reforms in the ſtate. A noble li- 
berality of mind, and enlarged” views of politics, have 
led the emperor to render the condition of the lower 
orders of men in his hereditary dominions leſs wretched 


and tervile, by alleviating that cruel” vaſſalage in which 


they were held by the feudal lords of the foil ; whilſt A 

free and unreſerved toleration has been granted to all 
ſects and denominations of Chriftians. On the death of 
the elector of Bavaria in 1777, in whom the ancient 
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family of Gulizlm# or Ludevice of Bavaria terminated, 
the emperor laid claim to a conſiderable part of that 
electorate, founded on a vague right which had been ſet 
up but not contended for, 10 long ago as the year 1425, 
by the emperor Sigiſmund. The king of Pruſſia, as 
elector of Brandenburgh, oppoſed theſe pretenſions, on the 

und of protecting the empire in its rights, privileges, 
and territorial poſſeſſions, againſt all encroachments 
upon, or diminutions of them; but the emperor 
not being induced by negotiation to relinquiſh his de- 
ſigns, in 1778 the two moſt powerful monarchs in 
Europe led their formidable armies in perſon, to decide 
the diſpute by arms; when near half a million of men 
appeared in the field, to fight for a territory which would 
have been dearly purchaſed at the ſum expended on 
one year's ſupport of thoſe vaſt armies — ſo little is the 
ambition of princes regulated by the intrinſic worth of 
the object at which they aim ! The kingdom of Bohe- 
mia was the ſcene of action, and the greateſt generals of 
the age commanded, ſuch as, marſhal count Laudohn, 
on the ſide of Auſtria, prince Henry of Pruſſia, and the 
hereditary prince of Brunſwic, on the fide of Pruſſia, 
The horrors and the eclat of war were then expected to be 
revived, in all their tremendous pomp, but the campaign 
was cloſed without any general action, or any brilliant 
event whatever; and during the following winter the 
courts of Peterſburg and CR interpoſing their good 
offices to make up the breach, terms of peace were foon 
adjuſted at Teſchen, in Auſtrian Silefia. The territory 
acquired to the houſe of Huſtria by virtue of this treaty 
extends about ſeventy Engliſb miles, and in breadth is 
about half that ſpace ; three rivers, viz. the Danube, 
the Inn, and the Saltza, ſeparate this diſtrict from the reſt 
of Bavaria ; and the towns of Scharding, Ried, Altheim, 
Braunau, Burghauſen, and Fryburg, in conſequence of 
this transfer, now ferve to augment the hereditary do- 
minions of the houſe of Au/iria. The court of Vienna, 
in conſequence of being put into poſſeſſion of this ter- 
ritory, renounced, in the fulleſt and moſt explicit terms, 
all other claims whatever on the electorate, by which 
every latent ſpark which might kindle future conten- 
tions and wars ſeems to be  extinguiſhed.' In the year 
1781, the court of Vienna endeavoured to procure for 
the arch-duke Maximilian, brother to the emperor, the 
election to à participation of the ſecular biſhoprics of 
Cologne and Munſter, together with the reverſion of the 


former: this meaſure was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the 


king 'of Pruſſia, who remonſtrated againſt it'to the reign- 
ing elector, and the chapters in whom the right of elec- 
tion is lodged; but notwithſtanding 'the” power of the 
prince who thus interpoſed, the houſe of Auſtria carried 
its point. At preſent the'views of the emperor ſeem to 
be principally directed to the reſtoration'bf the commerce 
formerly carried on by the ancient city of Auttuerp; and 
to invite foreign ſhips to the port of 'Oftend,” by which 
to render the Auſtrian Netherlands flouriſhing and opu- 
lent, on the degradation of the republic of the United 


States; nor is he leſs attentive to abridge the power of 
the clergy, and the authority of the itch of Rome, in 
every part of his hereditary dominions. A reform ſcarce 
leſs difficult to effect, nor leſs conducive to general ad- 
vantage when accompliſhed, is now begun in the law 
courts; the object of which is not only to correct the 
abuſes which have been practiſed in the manner of inter- 
preting the law, but to form a ſyſtem of juriſprudence, 
plain and explicit, ſimple and unſophiſticated; in which 
deſign the emperor treads in the ſteps of the other two 
empreſs of Ruſſia. 
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great northern potentates, the king of Pruſſia and the | 
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Of the Conflitution of Germany ; the Election of the Em- 
Petor; his Prerogatives, and the Power and Privileges 

, ile States of the Empire and thoſe if the Diet. Of 
be Evangelical Body compoſed of the Proteſtant States. 
E empire is elective, and Ion eee ee 

1 art ectlve y new: king of the 
\. Remans is obliged folemaly . 
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to renounce all at- 
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| tempts of rendering it hereditary in his family, The 
laws of the empire make no expreſs limitation with 
reſpect to religion, nation, ſtate, or age; but the en- 
gagement at the coronation with reſpect to the pope 
ſeems to exclude a Proteflant from this dignity. : 
The elector of Mentz, in quality of great chancellor 
of the empire, is to ſummon the electors upon the de. 
miſe of an emperor, within the ſpace of one month after 
he receives notice of that event; and the day fixed for 
the election is to be within the compaſs of three months 
from iſſuing the ſummonſes. The electors are not re. 
quired to attend perſonally, but may ſend their ambaf. 
ſadors, and on ſuch an occaſion they generally name 
three; but jf an elector neither attends in perfon, nor 
appoints an ambaſſador, he forfeits his right of votin 
for that time only. The elector of Menz collects the 
ſuffrages, which are given viv voce, according to the 
rank of the electors; and laſt of all he gives his own 
vote, which is required of him by the elector of Saxmy, 
It is neceſſaty that the perſon choſen ſhould have a ma- 
jority of the whole body, and not merely a majority of 
votes; for if there are three candidates, and one has 
four, another three, and the third two voices, the elec- 
tion remains undecided. ; The ceremony of the election 
is performed at Francfort on the Mayne, but tho' cuſtom 
has fixed it at that city, it is not eſſentially neceſſary 
that it ſhould be held there, 1 
As ſoon as the choice is made, the perſon elected, or 
his proxy, muſt immediately ſwear and ſubſcribe to the 
capitulation of election; and, before his coronation, 
muſt ſwear to it in perſon; and, till this latter is done, 
he cannot aſſume the government, but muſt leave it to 
the vicars of the empire. The coronation, according 
to the gelden bull, ought to be performed at Aix: la- 
e a but at preſent is always held in the place of 
election. vo U | 
Till the reign of Maximilian, the emperors were 
crowned at Rome by the pope, and then ſtyled themſelves 
Roman emperors het that emperor declining going to 
Rome, obtained from the pope a bull, which empowered 
him to take the title of emperor, on his being crowned 
in Germany. The title of king of Itahy and Lombarch, 
if we except twenty- one fiefs of the empire that lie in 
the eceleſiaſtical ſtate, is merely titu lar. | 
The emperor's title runs thus, F. by the grace of 
4 God elected a Roman emperor, and at all times Aug- 
% menter of the empire of Germany.“ Next follow 
the titles of the hereditary imperial dominions. The 
ſtates of the empire give the emperor the title of moſt 
illuſtrious, moſt powerful, and moſt invincible Raman 
emperor; but the laſt is omitted by the electors. 
The arms of the emperor and empire are a black 
ſpread eagle with two heads, hovering with expanded 
wings in a field of gold, and over the head of the eagle 
is ſeen the imperial crown. To theſe are annexed the 
arms of the ſeveral hereditary countries. gre, 
The prerogatives of the emperor conſiſt partly in bis 
being looked upon by all other crowned heads and ſtates 
in Europe, as the firſt European potentate, and conſe- 
quently precedence is given him and his ambaſſadors. 
With reſpect to the German empite, he is its ſupteme 
head, and as ſuch enjoys many ' ptivileges, Yet hi: 
power in the adminiſtration of the German empire, is 
limited both by the capitulation of the election, the other 
laws of the empire, and by the cuſtoms of the empire. 
Thoſe” privileges which he has the rigbt of exerciſing 
without the view of the ſtates, ate called his r-/ervatas 
but his greateſt power does not conſiſt in theſe, which are 
far from being repugnant to the liberties of the ſtates of 
the empire. ELIT 5 


— 


His rights, with reſpe& to eccleſiaſtical affairs, conſiſt 


in little more than confirming eceleſiaſtical elections, 
and ſending commiſſaries to the elections of archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and abbots, that they may be performed in dus- 
order; but the commiſſary is never perſonally preſent at 
theſe elections. „ Rr. 

In temporal affairs, the emperor has the right of 
beſtowing perſonal. dignities; ſuch' as creating lords, 
barons, and counts, who enjoy the dignity of princes, . 
and of knights and gentry; as alſo that of raiſing 9 
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tries and "territories to a higher rank; of beſtowing 
coats of arms, as alſo the ae Big, improving, and al- 
tering them. He has the power of eſtabliſhing univer- 
ities, and enabling them to confer academical degrees; 
of granting a right of holding fairs and markets, and of 
erecting any place into a ſanctuary. He can put chil- 
dren who are born out of wedlock upon the footing 
of ſuch as are legitimate; can confirm the contracts 
and ſtipulations of the members of the empire; and ſo 
far remit the oaths extorted from them, that they may 


commence an action at law againſt another, on aceount 


of the very thing for which the oath was adminiſtered. 


The emperor however, has no right, without the 
conſent of the collective ſtate of the empire, to put one 
of thoſe ſtates under the ban; to-exclude a ſtate of the 


empire from a ſeat and voice in its colleges; to intetfere 


in the laws of the empire; to conclude treaties in affairs 


relating to the empire; to involve it in a war; to raiſe 


levies; or to conclude a peace in wbich the empire is 
concerned; to appoint taxes in it; to regulate the coin- 


age; to build forts in the empire; or to determine reli- 
ſous diſputes. fit 680.8 git?) 2 
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The ſucceſſor in the adminiſtration is frequently 


choſen by the electors during the life of the emperor, 
and the perſon ſo choſen is ſtyled king of the Romans. 
He is elected and crowned in the very fame manner as 


the emperor; and though he has properly no kingdom, 
is actually a crowned head; is ſaluted with the title of 
majeſty, and enjoys the title of Perpetual Augmenter of 


the empire, and king of Germany. He bears a ſpread 


eagle with one head, in his arms, and takes precedence 

beſore all the other kings of Chriſtendo m. 
Since the emperors are nd longer crowned at Rame, 

the only meaning that is affixed to the title of king of 


the Roman, is that of the preſumptive heir to the im- 
perial dignity: the golden bull indeed makes no ſuch 

ning 15715 
by |, After theſe follow in rank the princes of the empire, 


proviſion for a ſucceſtor during the life of the reig 
prince; but this mode of elettion was eſtabliſhed 
an agreement entered into between the emperor and the 


eleors, for the benefit of the empirrmmee . 


When the throne becomes vaoant by the death of the 
reigning emperor, and no king of the Romans has been 


previouſly choſen, the elector Palatiue, and elector of 
Saumy, have the title of vicars of the 2 in fight 


of their reſpective offices the one of count palatine, the 


in his arch-biſhopric nor in that of Mentx, he exchanges 
therein with the elector of Mentz. 

The temporal electors are the following: the king of 
Bohemia, the elector of Bavaria, the eleclor of Saxony, 


elector of Hanover. This laſt was created in the yea: 
1692, by the emperor Leopold, in favour of Erno Au- 
gufius, duke of Lunenburgb, great great grand- father of 
the preſent king of Great Brilain. at! 12 
The king and elector of Bohemia is arch - cup- bearer 
of the holy Ronian empire; he precedes all other tem- 
poral electors, walking in proceſſion immediately after 
the emperor, followed by the empreſs, and the electors 
of Mentæ and Colagn; and in the electoral college he bas 
a third voice. $33 6131..:.24 | | 
The elector of Bavaria is arch-ſewer of the holy Reman 
empire, he'ranks next to Bohemia. | ' 
The eleQor of Saxony is ' arch-marſhal of the holy 
Reman empire. At the diets, and on other ſolemn oc- 
caſions, he carries the ſword of ſtate before the emperor. 
During the holding of the diets, he has juriſdiction over 
all electoral and other officers of the empire 
The elector of Brandenburg is arch-chamberlain of the 
empire. ET 0 917] 19 WW 92780113 
| The elector Palatine has the office of arch-treaſurer, 
and throughout all Germany is protector of the order of 
St. Jobn; he can alſo raiſe gentlemen to the degree of 
counts. ; NM O89 231 
The elector of Bavaria being put under the ban of the 
empire, and. the Palatine obtaining the office of arch- 
ſewer, the elector of Brunſwit Lunenburg alſo obtained 
the office of arch-treaſurer, a title which he {till bears, till 


nate ſucceſſion of the biſhopric of Ofnaburg, with ſome 
other rights and privileges; and his electoral juriſdiction 
extends both to the territories of Hanover and Zell. 


who are partly ſpititual, and partly temporal; partly old, 
and partly new; or firſt raĩſed to that dignity ſince the 
reign of Ferdinand II. The ſpiritual princes are either 
Hepp 32 biſhops, or princely abbots; and to them. 
likewiſe belong the Teutonic maſters, together with the 
maſterſhip of the order of St. Jahn. Among the tem- 
poral princes is an arch- duke, and the reſt are either 


other of arch-marſhal of. the empire.> The emperer in | dukes, pal grades, margravet, landg raves, bur graves, princets, 
f S NH ST ein qi yo! 


his capitulation conſtantly engages to ratify and confirm, 
in the fulleſt manner: poffibley all acts performed by the 
Vientz- general, during the time of the interregnum. 

The emperor may delegate his power to any prince 
of the empire, when he himſelf is not in a condition to 


exerciſe; it andi an officeb thud appointed, is called vicar 


of the zemperor; but the authority annexed to ſuch a 


poſt, is mueh more circuinſeribed than that of the vicars 


of the enipire; it being held during the pleaſure of the 
emperor, to whom this officer is accountable for the 
exerciſe of his delegated power.. 
The electors have claimed and even exerciſed, à right 


of depoſingi ai emperor, when he attempts to ſubvert 
the conſtitution, by breakingethe capitulation, Which he 


— 


had ſworn at his gf to obſer Ce. 
5 n tie emperor's court and chaucery, he has for his 


akſtants the arch · offices of the empire which are filled 5 
III peror. The director, or ſpeaker of the diet, is the 
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Qt:the nige electors, three are ſpiritual, and the reſt 


temporal. Of the former is the elector of Mentx, who 


s acah- chancellor of the holy Remam empire, and di- 
recſor of the electoral college n This prince appoints 
many of the great officers of Nate, and poſſeſſes very ex- 


tenſive juriſdiction. ions DALE elOTIgQK, 34 


| The eleQor of Treue, who is the ſecond- ſpiritual 
elector, is the arch- chancellor of the holy Roman empire 


in Gaul and the kingdom of Arle but this is at preſent 
uo more than a mere title. He has the firſt: voice at the 


election of a king of the Romans, ard conſtantly precedes 
the electot of Clan. 53149 ie geht nr 


| The elector of Cologn, is arch- chancellor of the holy 


nan empire in Jialy, and has a ſecond voice at the 


election of a, Eing of the Romans. When the emperor 


4 e at Aix -· la- Chapelle, or in the archbiſhopric 


% 


* 


1 


15 ſummoned by the emperor, who; after conſulting with 


— 


N. ent ttt 11118, 4998 c r ine 
| he diet of the empire is an/afſembly of the emperor, 
and of all the ſtates, or their envoys and plenipoten- 


affairs as concern the whole German empire. The diet 


the electors, appoints the time and place where it ſhall 
meet, which muſt be within the German dominions, and 
7 Ratoboweto0 5 pormogenpthnt tn e. 
The ancient and modern diets differed widely. The 


I preſent or modern diet has ſubſiſted ever ſince the year 


1653, ſoon after the peace of Weſphalia. Every prince 
and ſtate, every prelate, count, and free city of the empire 
has a right to a ſeat in the diet. The emperor preſides: 
at theſe aſſemblies, either in perſon, or by his firſt com- 
miſſioner; which officer lays before the aſſembly the 
commiſſorial decrees which he receives from the em- 


elector of Mentz. The diet, or general aſſembly of 
the ſtates, is divided into three diſtinct colleges, each 
of which has its particular director. The firſt is that 
of the electors, the ſecond is ſtyled the college of 
princes; in which ſit not only the ſpiritual and tem- 


not conſidered as princes, and the counts of the empire ; 


rence ;' for the princes ſpiritual and temporal vote dif- 
tinctly, each having a ſingle vote, but the prelates and 
'counts vote by benches, each of thoſe benches having only 
one vote. Pbe prelates are divided into two benches, 
viz. of the Rhine and Stabia; but the counts into four, 
viz, of Witerow, Swabia, Franconia, and W/iphalia ; 


the intereſts of the diſtticts which he repreſents, and 


, he bas the right of performing the . 


diſhop 


alone; but if it happen in à third place; that is neither. 


the elector of Brandenburg, the elector Palatine; and the ' 


- 1 —— 


another ſuitable office be found him. He enjoys the alter- 


tiaries, in order to conſult and take reſolutions in ſuchk 


poral princes of Germany, but the prelates alſo, who are 


but with reſpect to their votes, thete is a wide diffe- 


each bench is repreſented by à delegate, who ſupports 


gives a vote. The arch-duke of AHrla, and the arch- 
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biſhop of Saltzburgh, are directors of the college of 
princes, and officiate alternately. wad 

The third college is that of the free cities of the em- 
pire, and are divided into the Rhenih and Swabian 
benches. On the firſt fit the repreſentatives of Lubec, 
the free cities upon the Rhine, which amount to fifteen ; 
and on the other the repreſentatives of the thirty-ſeven 
free cities in Swabia and Franconia. The director of 
which college is the miniſter of the city in which the 
diet happens to fit, The two former colleges are ſtyled 
ſuperior, and are in effect the diet. In each college, 
the ſentiments of the majority is conſidered as that of 
the body, except in ſome particular caſes, which were 
regulated by the treaty of QOſuaburgh, in which the con- 
ſent of the whole is ſtill neceſlary : theſe are, whatever 
concerns religion; what relates to the empire as a 
collective body; and whenever all the Papi/fs are on 
one ſide, and all the Prote/iants on the other.. When 
the ſenſe of the college is obtained, their reſolutions are 
tranſmitted to the emperor, who, by giving his aſſent, 
cauſes them to become obligatory on the whole empire, 
and the courts of law regulate their deciſions accord- 


ingly. The diet ſettles the expences of the government, | 


and the quota which each prince or ſtate ſhall con- 
tribute, which is ſtyled the contingent : it likewiſe enters 
into alliances with foreign princes, though the emperor 
claims the privilege. of negotiating them. Foreign 
princes . ſend miniſters to the diet, though the empire 
ſends no ambaſſadors. 

The contentions which were maintained between the 
Roman Catholics and Proteflants, gave riſe to the league 
of Smalcald in 1530, at the head of which were the 
elector of Saxony, and the landgrave of Heſſe. In the 
firſt diet held at Ratiſbon in 1653, after the concluſion of 
the peace, the Prote/tant princes and ftates reſolved to 
enter into a cloſe conjunction with each other for their 
mutual ſupport, and choſe the eleQor of Saxony for their 
head; from which confederacy ariſes what is called the 
Evangelical body, which watches over the Prote/tant in- 
tereſt in Germany; and notwithſtanding the elector of 

| Saxony afterwards became a member of. the church of 
| Rome, yet he continued to preſide as head of the evan- 
gelical body. EAA ary. | 

The Germans themſelves. gomplain,-that altho' they 

form a national body diſtinguiſhed by the ſame name, 
ſpeaking the ſame language, living under the ſame; chief, 
enjoying the ſame privileges, and connected by the fame 
intereſts, yet tneir empire does not derive the benefits 
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months, A part of this contribution is ſtill retained, 
altho' the ſervice which created it is aboliſhed. 

The emperor is not co commence a war of the empire, 
without the conſent of the c/eCtors, princes, and ſtates, 
obtained in an open diet, Formerly, the emperors were 
much reſtricted in carrying on war, by the power poſ- 
preſent no directors of the military council are an 
Ann called in, and the war is generally managed by 
the emperor and his aulic military council. . 

T be forces which the ſeveral princes of the empire ar 
capable of raiſing and rr » have been ſtated at 
+53»500 men: of which the eccleſiaſtical princes are ſup. 
| to contribute 74,500, in the following proportion ; 
viz, the eletors of Mentz, Triers, and Cologne, 6,000 
each; the biſhops of Munſter and Liege, and the arch- 
biſhop of Saltzburgh, 8,000 each; the abbot of Full; 
6, 00; the biſhop of Bamburg 5,000; of Paderborn 
23,000 ; of Oſnaburg 2,500; and of Wirtzburg 2, ooo; 
the other biſhoprics of the empire 6,000 in all; and the 
abbies and provoſtſhips 8,0c6 in all. 

| The ſecular princes are rated by the ſame author in 
the following proportion; v:z. the emperor tor Hungary 
[20,600 men; for Bohemia Silefia, and Aoravia, 30, coo; 
for Auſtria and his other dominions 30, ooo; the king 
of Pruſſia, as elector of Brandenburg, 40, ooo; the elec- 
tors of Hanover and Bavaria 30, ooo each; the elector 
of Saxony 25,0003 the eleCtor palatine, dukes of Mir. 
temburg, Ts and landgrave of Heſſe, 15,000 
each; the duke of Ho//ein 12, ooo; the prince of Baden, 
dukes of Saxony, and princes of Naſſau, 10, ooo each; 
the princes of Anhalt and Lawenburg 6, ooo each; the 
other princes and imperial towns 50,000. - The whole 
contribution of the ſecular princes amounting to 
379,000 men ;z. but the forces of the emperor and eleQor 
of Brandenburg have been amazingly augmented ſince 
this eſtimate was made. Of the body of men which the 
empire unanimouſly agree to ſend, and promiſe. to ſupply, 
one half ſeldom actually appear in the field, 

Off the courts of A the principal is the imperial 
aulic council, which is held at the imperial court, and 
ſolely depends on the emperor, who is ſupreme head and 
judge, to whom in all matters of importance a judg- 
ment is exhibited by the imperial aulie council. This 
judicatory conſiſts of a preſident, the imperial aulic vice- 
chancellor, a vice preſident, and a number of imperial 
aulic counſellors, ſix: of whom are always to be Lu- 
therans; beſides theſe are two ſecretaries, and a fiſcal 


— 


which it ought to dra from theſe pre- eminent advan- 
tages. + 71 1 RAB EZ N | 7 } 

«7 is ſcarce a German prince, ſays the Abbe 
Raynal, who has not ſettled his coutt on too magni- 
ficent a plan for his income, and who does not authorize 
the-moſt flagrant oppreſſions to ſupport this ridiculaus 
pomp. The arbitrary power poſſeſſed by che princes of 
the empire weakens and 'impairs- the Germanic body. 
Theſe petty ſovereigns, by being too · powerful, are apt 


to loſe ſight of the general welfare of the empire, in their 


_ eagerneſs to promote their own particular intereſts; the 
diſunion which prevails among the ſtates prevents their 
acting in conſort to repel dangers which are common to 

ail; hence the moſt powerful prince will ever; gain the 
aſcendancy in German politics, and the conſtitution of 
the empire becomes produclive of tyranny. and ſlavery.“ 
Hill. Falisiue, iu. un, , on to 1995 
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Of the Forces, Taxes, Courts of Juſtice, and Laws of the 
a br" e e 507 eee 
AXES and other impoſts can no otherwiſe be laid 

2 on the empire in general. by the emperor, than 
with the advice, privi:y, and 1 of the electors, 
princes, and ſtates, at the general diets. Theſe taxes are 

partly ordinary, and parily extraordinary. 

The extraordinary taxes are ſuch as are granteq, in 
caſes of neceſſity, by the ſtates. When the em perors were 
crowned at Rome, the German ſtates of the empire were 
bound to eſcort them with a certain number of horſe 
and foot for fix months, at their own Expence ; or to pa 

twelve 4 2 monthly for a horſeman, and four for a 


— 


of the empire. The power and authority of the 
emperor is greatly ſtrengthened and advanced by the 
aulie council. Both Papiſis and Prateflants complain of 
the eneroachments hereby made on the conſtitution of 
the Germanic body; and in its legal deciſions this court 
is conſidered as diſpoſed td favour the intereſts of the 


Kenan Catbolict, and under this oppreſſion the Protefiart 


part of the community have long ned. 

| The imnerial and chamber (4 ome of the empire 
was eſtabliſhed at Morms, by miltan I. in the year 
1495 3 It was remoxred to Spire in 1533 3 and after 
Lewis XIV. had barbarouſly:ruined the palatinate, was 
held at Hetaler in 1696. This judicatory conſiſts of a 
Judge of the chamber, two preſidents of the chamber 
Judicatory, one of whom is a Roman, and the other 2 


Lutberan; as alſo; of feventeen aſſeſſors, eight of whom 
late Lutheran, and nine Catholic. The imperial chamber 


ſubſiſts during a vacaney of the throne, when juſtice is 
adminiſtered in the name of the vicars of the empire; 
but the aulie council is immediately diſſolved by the 


death of the emperor, and a new one. cannot be named 


until angaher emperor. is electeee. | 

be other judicatories are called-peculiar or lower, 
and to theſe; belong the imperial land judicatofy in Up- 
per and Lotuer Stuabia, held in the three imperial cities 
of Raven/burg, M angen, and Thiy, and in the borough 
of Aitdorf, together with the imperial land judicatory 
of the burgraviate of Nurenburg, which belongs to the 
margrave of Brandunburgb, and is beld at Aiſpach, and 
many others, particularly the imperial aulic judicatar) 


y-[of -Rotweil, which ſolely depends; on the emperor, and 


wy the principal of the lower judicatories of the empire 
15 


footman ; which money obtained the name of N 


ſeſſed by the directors of the military council; but at 
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The civil law is geherally obſerved in all courts of 
the empire, and to this are added ſome decrees, to which 

equal regard is paid; as firſt, the Golden Bull, al- 
ready mentioned, which has only about twenty-four 
leaves, and was publiſhed by Charles IV. with the ap- 
-obation of moſt of the princes, counts, barons, and 
other ſtates of the empire, and contains all the funda- 
mental laws relating to the election of the emperor, and 
the privileges of the electors: the ſeal annexed to this 
decree being of gold, it obtained the name of the Golden 
Bull, or edict,” and is eſteemed irrevocable. Another 
conſiderable part of the municipal laws of the empire is, 
the Capitulatio Cæſarea, which is a collection of forty or 
kfty articles between the electors and the emperor ; who, 
at his coronation, ſwears to maintain the privileges of the 
electors, princes, and other ſubjects of the empire; that 
he will not alienate or diminiſh the revenues of the 
crown, or bring foreign troops into the empire, with- 
gut the conſent of the ſtates. The third kind of laws 
by which the Germans are governed are, the acts of 
their general diets, Theſe laws indeed relate chiefly to 
the great, whoſe privileges they aſcertain and ſecure ;z but 
every diſtinct ſtate is governed by its prince or ſovereign, 
either according to a ſet of laws formed by him or his 


anceſtor, or his arbitrary pleaſure. W. 139 


| ; L Of the State of Religion in Germany. ot 
HE Germans became acquainted with ſome prin- 
J. ciples of the Chriſtian religion, towards the cloſe 
of the ſeyenth century, by the . /riþ biſhop Kilian, 


$uidbert and Ewald, who were Englibmen, and Ru- 
prucht, of Worms, who, ſettled at Saltzburg 3. and in 


* «at = | 
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me eighth. century, Minifred, of England, preaching 


among the Thuringians, Heſſians, and Saxons, was or- 
dained biſhop, of the Germans beyond the Rbine, by 
the name of Bonifacius; he was afterwards made arch- 
biſhop of Germany, when, under the, ſpecious pretence 
of propagating the doctrines of Chriſtianity, he exerted 
himſelf with great zeal in promoting obedience to the 
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year 1546, he granted them à tolefation at Puſſau in 
1552, which was afterwards confirmed to them at Augſ- 
burg in 1555, during the receſs of the diet of the empire. 
By this peace, all the adherents to the Augſburg con- 
feſſion were confirmed in their full religious liberty, till 
a final agreement concerning both reſigions ſhould be 
brought about; and, in caſe that ſhould not be effected, 
for ever. To the maintaining of this important law of 
the empire, the emperors and Popiſb powers have fre- 
quently bound themſelves by new obligations; and the. 
former, in particular, have always confirmed it by oath in 
their capitulation of election; and the doubts that aroſe 
upon it were removed, in the year 1648, by the treaty of 
MWaſipbalia. 

By virtue of this renewed and confirmed religious 
peace, no other religion, but that of the Roman, Luthe- 
run, and Refarmed, is to be tolerated. in the empire; yet 
there are ſects that adhere to neither of theſe three reli- 
gions, and yet in ſome places enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their own, The determination whether a perſon be a 
member of this or that church, belongs only to that ve! 
church; and each ſovereign, or lord; is bound to allow 
his own vaſſals and ſubjects; who are of another religion, 
not only the public and private exerciſe of theirs, but 
every thing belonging to it, churches, ſchools, ſpiri- 
tualities, incomes, conſiſtories, &c. in the ſame manner 


as they ſtood on the firſt of Januury 1624: but in 2 


country where there are ſubjects who adhere to one re- 
ligion, which in that year was neither publicly nor pri- 


I | vately obſerved, it lies in the ſovereign's breaſt whether 


he ſhall ſuffer them in the country or not. If he enters 
into a ſtipulation with them, and promiſes them a tole- 
ration, it muſt be maintained, not only by him, but by 
his ſucceſſors; for the rights of ſuch ſubjects muſt not be 
infringed. But if he will grant no toleration, he muſt 
allow. thoſe who, at the time of the treaty of W/efphalia 
were already ſettled in his country, five years at] 

and thoſe who afterwards came to brenn i 

made any change in their religion, at leaſt three years. 
However, theſe regulations have in later times been rd 
peatedly infringed. DOUG a EBW JOIN; i Hin bovie j 
Each proteſtant ſtate may make what: regulations and 
changes it pleaſes within its own juriſdiction, in matters 


ein, or have 


church of Rome, and even employed the--ſecular. power | relating to the churches or ſchools. + Hence the external 
azainſt ſuch biſhops, and, prieſts as refuſed to ſubmit. to | forms differ greatly in the proteſtant countries of the 
the Romiſh yoke and ceremonies. of worſhip, --Charle- | empire. The ſovereign commonly decides all important 
marne propagated Chriſtianiiy among the . Saxons. by fire | affairs, ſettles and eſtabliſhes, removes, promotes, caſhiers, 
and ſword; and ſome, time after, the Bohemians: and | or. otherwiſe puniſhes ſuch as ſerve either in the church. 
Meravians were alſo brought to embrace the Chriſtian or ſchobls: he forms eccleſiaſtical regulations, appoints 
religion. 1 II | feaſts and faſts, and erects colleges, which in his name 
The Reformation began in Germany about the year ſuperintend the other affairs of the church. Conſiſtories 
J Sly: for the. arch hiſhop of entz being unable to pay are alſo generally appointed by the proteſtant ſtates, which 
the large ſums. the pope expected from him, procured for the moſt part conſiſt of lay and eccleſiaſtical cour- 
Jaye of his holineſs to ſell his pardons and indulgences ſellors; but in ſome places more, and in others fewer 
in all the great towns. of Germany. Dr. Martin Lurber things fall under their notice. In many places alſo pe- 
hearing of this, 1 ted. againſt the proceeding, and culiar ſynods and a church council: are held. Thoſe 
openly diſputed at, ittemberg. and Leipſic againſt thoſe that ſerve the church and ſchools are either appointed by 
who aſſerted the power of the Pope to grant pardons and the ſovereign of the country, or the conſiſtory, the elderr 
indulgences, notwithſtanding. his being threatened with of the church or its members. Theſe alſo appoint in» * 
ex communication, and, with being condemned as an ſpectors, provoſts, or ſuperintendents; and general ſu- 
heretic but the elector of Saxony approving of his perintendents are frequently placed over theſe. 228957 
doctrines, he boldly propagated them in other parts of The power poſſeſſed by the proteſtant ſtates over their 
Germany, where the dukes. of Brunſiuic and Lunenburg, catholie ſubjects, is the ſame with that which the catholic 
Wirtemburg, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, the marquis of | ſtates have over their proteſtant ſubjects. In favour of 
Brandenburg, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the inhabi- thoſe, who in the year 1624 enjoyed the public exerciſe 
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tants of moſt of the Imperial. cities, became bis diſciples, 
and, in i 529, proteſted: againſt the concluſion of the 
diet at Spire, by which all innovations in religion, till 
tue decree of a, future council: ſnould be obtained, were 
declared unlawful; and from this proteſt: they received 
the name of  Prate/lanis; and from their confeſſion of 
faith, which the following year they ſolemnly deliver ed 
to the diet at Aug ſburg, they obtained the name of Ad- 


of their, religion, it is provided, that the catholic biſhops 
in whoſe diſtrict they belong, ſhall retain the ſame ſpi- 
ritual juriſdiction over them as far as in that period: 
conſequently, ſuch as were merely tolerated out of grace 


or favour, are alſo wholly left, in this particular, to the 


ſupreme juriſdiction of the lord of the country; but 
with. this limitation, that he can require nothing of them 
which is contrary to the principles of their church. On 
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berers' to the Augſburg Confeſſion. ., They took no part] the other hand, no cloiſter fituated in the territory of 
in the council, f Trent; but the, yęar before, that is in any proteſtant ſuperior, or lord; muſt be converted into 
1537 at an aſſembly at Smallald, they ſet forth the any other order, unleſs the former order be wholly ex- 
ſubſtance of ;their doctrine in certain articles, in order toſitinct; and even in that caſe, thecloiſter ĩs to be ſupplied 
deliver. them to the aſſembled biſhaps. Afterwards re- only with ſuch regulars as had a being, or were an order, 
fuling to recede. from the opinions they had profeſſed, prior to the religiousdiflenfions. 55 wo ne het 
the emperor Charles V. endeavoured to reduce them by In ſhort, the proteſtant body chas mutually agreed, 
force; * 'a long, war, bich broke out im the that ay ap for the future a Lutheran lord of a co 2 
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mall turn to the teformed or Calviniſt church, or obtain | 


x eodntry whoſe inhabitants are of that communion, |. 


dier ve#/ſay he ſhall leave his ſubjects the free exerciſe 
of edi bene their whole form of church and ſchool 
diteipline, and all their other privile 
Perry of itſelf turn to that of the 
the public exerciſe of religion ſhall be permitted the 
pevple z but at their own expence, and without prejudice 
to the others. The conſiſtorial counſellor, ſuperinten- 
deiits of divinity and philoſophy, are to be of the religion 
that prevailed in the country at the concluſion of the 
treaty of Wefiphalia, 7 725 K 1190 


07 the Cirehs nts tobich the German Empire is divided, 
and the Italian Fieſs ſubjef? to the Emperor and the 
5 Empire. 15 : 


GE R MANY is divided into ten circles; in order. to 
M promote and maintain the internal peace and ſe- 
curity of the empire, and the better to repel hoſtile vio- 
lente; this diviſion is alſo made for the better examina- 
tion and diſpoſal of whatever regards the public welfare; 
for the more juſt diviſion and collection of the aids granted 
by the empire, either in men or money ; and for prevent - 
ing and remedying the diſorders in the taxes, coinage, 
Fr. The cifcles have; however, no particular regula- 
tions with're to precedence; but are very differently 
ranked in the .ordinances:and acts of the empire. But 
if we conſider the rank of the aſſeſſors of the chamber- 
juſtieiary, and the regulations ſtipulated between ſome 
of ther, they will appear in the following otdery vi 
the fuffrian; the Burgundian, the elrctoral Rheniſb, the 
ara, the Sonn, the Upper Rbeniſb, the Lowry 
Mao baliamz the Upper and Later Saxon.. Bat 
this diviſion of thꝭ cirdes is imperfect, it not including 
all the domiftionis; of the German empire; for Bohemia; 
 Aforavid, the Euſatiar, and the Silefras, are not com-“ 
prized within it; nor was a ſufficient regard paid to 
the: ſituation of the countries ; for a part of the territo- 


* 
£ 


All Stonbia, and ſome countries. of the Upper Rheniſd lie 
alſo therein, though they might with more propriety be 
added to the circle of ag ee Sf To ge 

„Mich reſpect to religion, the circles. are divided into 
thoſe: that ate entirely Pepiſb, as the Aigtrian and Bur- 
gundian; into ſuch- as are wholly 2 t, Which are 
thoſe of i Upper and Lower Saxony; and the intermited, 
to which A — — Els 1210 SiH 4325 Þ 

The invaſions of the French have frequently occafioned 
an; aflociation - of the four circles: that lie neareſt the 
Rhone, for their common defence, as: well as that of the 
3 e een ont ten 11993 12H01 tis: 15421 
It will be proper juſt to mention here the fiefs belong 
ing to the emperor and the empire in ſtaly, which the 
emperor -in the laſt capitulation of election promiſed to 
preſerve. Theſe fiefs are at the imperial court divided, 
., Into thoſe of Limbardy,' of which there are thir- 
teen; and among them the duchies of Milan, Mantua, | 
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nes belonging to the ufrian cirele lies feattered over | 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


But if a church | 
ord of the country, | 


ſouth by the Adriatic Sea, and the territory of the Re. 
public of Venice; and on the weſt by Swifſerland, Stvabia, 
and Bavaria. The countries diſtinguiſhed by Hither 
Auſtria, are ſeattered in and about Swabia ; all the ter. 
ritories within this circle amount to about two thouſand 
and twenty-five-{quare German miles; ſo that this ap. 
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, 


» 


( Moravia, Bohemia, and the circle of Bavaria; on 


AvsTar,, 


S ECT. VIII. 
| Of AUSTRIA. 
Its Sitration, Climate, Rivers, Mountains, Produce, ard 
Face of the Country. The Number of its Royal Towns 
the Language ſpoken by the People, and its overnment, 


: With a conciſe Account of the State of Sciences, A 
| Manufactures, and Trade. | Arta, 


| HE circle of Auſtria is bounded on the north by 
the eaſt by Hungary, Sclavonia, and Croatia; on the 


pears to be the Jargeſt of them all. It takes its name 
from the archduchy of Auſtria, which continues the 
principal part of the circle; and alſo contains the pro- 
vinces of © Auftria' Proper, Stiria, Carinthia, Carniols, 
Tyrol, Trent, and'\Brizen. 
The -archduchy of Aufria is in general divided into 
two parts of very different extent. The larger trad, 
called Lower Auſtria, forms the eaſterly part of the 
country, and the ſmaller one, named Upper Auſtria, 
conſtitutes the weſterly. MINS ONE 

The air of Lower Au/tria would be very unhealthy, 
was it not purified by ſtrong gales of wind. It is prin- 
cipally level, and the higheſt and moſt numerous moun- 
tains it contains are towards Stiria. 5 | 
The country is fertile, and yields ſuch plenty of corn, 
that the inhabitants are able to difpoſe of conſiderable 
quantities to their heighbours, In à few places they 
alſo eultivate muffard, calamus, ſaffFon, and, particu- 
larly towards Hungary, an excellent ſort of wine. The 
breed of cattle is good; and here is alſo plenty of game. 
At St, Annaberg, near the borders of Stiria, is a rich 
filver mine,” Which was firſt worked in the year 1754. 
It is remarkable that they have found in it a new ſpecies 
of ſilver ore, which is of an alcaline kind. Alun is 


1 
1110. 7 


alſo prepared here in plenty. 
The rivers of Auſtria ate, the Danube, which traverſes 
Anftria from eaſt to weſt, and receives all the great and 
{mall rivers of this country, particularly the Moraws, 
or March hieh receives the Tha, and divides a pant 
of this country from Hungary; the Leitha, which alſo 
forms the limits of Hungary; with the rivers Traſen, 
Erlebach, Ips, Kamp, Jſer, Inn, &c. which all produce 
great variety of fiſh, and riſe, except the laſt, in this 
„ e  — —— 
. Upper Auris is mountainous, particularly towards 
Stiria and Bohemia, where ſeveral tracts lie unculti- 
_ but 82 | „ eee The 
| Upper 4aftria,” from its many ſprings; is wet, 
and the air all the year round mo xr Sl, which 
ſeems partly owing to' the faline earth it contains, but 
chiefly to the ſituation of the country; for, as it lies on 
the ſhady fide of the mountains of Auſtria Proper, and 
of the ſtill larger and higher ones of Upper Stiria and 
Saltſburg, the warm ſoutherly and weſterly winds are 


and 

houſe of Gonzaga, and the principality of Mirandola. 
2. The Liguriam, of which there are nineteen, the 
chief of wkieh are poſſeſſed by the princes of Doria. 

. The Hononttyrz of which there are twenty, among 
which. are the dukes of Modena and Ferrara, wich the 
aii F 1,40 er: $534 134 | 1 nr 
4. The an, of which there are ten, and among 
them are the 2 of Tuſcany or Florence, Piom- 
vino, — ef; i coffibing! e 
58. The Drniſau, of which there 
among them the princes of Maſia, Mal Scee. 
25 We ſhall 2 ;'any account o "theſe ſtates till 
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to which properly belong; 
and Mall nom pro ro, ot ons of 
by che countries we have juſt laid 

on 


wich Auftria, which in boundet 

| before our readers, | 
account. of ite Gontaining the capital of the whole! 
VCC 


: 


*; together with all the principalities of the | pr 
As chere are here ho vineyards, the inhabitants plenti- 


Auſiria towards che Danube; but as it has not a ſuffi 
ciency of corn, that defect is ſu 


| 27} 
are eleven, and 


A 


. deed to the circles and other div 
— beginnin 
on the ſouth and e: 
ers, and deſerves to be firſt mentioned, 
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echuded. I bg 
Upper — 9 is uncommonly fertile; in maſhrooms, 
and the inhabitants plant a vaſt number of fruit- trees. 
fully ſupply themſelves with cyder and perry. This is 


alſo the firſt beer country on proceeding from Low! 


cen pplied by Lawer Auſtria, 
The breed ef cattle here is pretty good; the woods and 
ſoreſts are numerous, and abound in all ſorts of game. 
Near Munten is a conſiderable mine of falt, out of 
which both the * and vatiegated fort are dug; but 
the latter is little eſteemed. In theſe parts too, freſh water 
is conveyed into fult⸗ works, or pits, which, after it has 
impregnated itſelf with' alcaline particles, is extracted by 
machines, and conducted through canals for ſeveral 
miles, in order for boiling. There are ſome other ſalt- 
works und ſome faline fprings, afid others that have 2 
pereifying quality, atd yet afford the beſt water for 
<rinkiag of any in the Eountry,. Here 
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Here are ſeveral lakes and ſmall rivers, which yield 
many ſorts of fiſh ; and alſo two medicinal baths. 

There are fifteen royal towns in Lower Au/iria, with 
--hteen others belonging to particular lords; as alſo, 
market-townsz and many common boroughs, religious 
foundations, and cloiſters, which enjoy both a ſeat and 
voice in the general aſſembly of the country. 
Te Aiſtrian- German dialect, which is very different 
from the Higb Dutch, or proper German, is ſpoken 
from the: Adriatic Sea to the north-north-weſt, and 
weſterly as far as. Sile/ia, Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, and 
Swiſerland. It alſo extends to the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, 
through Hungary and the Seclavonian territories yet 
there is an obſervable difference in the pronunciation, 
and in a few particular words uſed in certain parts of this 
large tract of country. 


he ſtates of Auſtria conſiſt of the prelates, including 


biſhops, abbots,, and proveſts; of the lords, under which 
claſs are reckoned princes, counts, and barons ; of the 
knights 3 and laſtly, of the towns and markets. The land- 
marſhal is here always elected from among the lords; but 
the deputy {and-mar/bal out of the order of knights. | 

- The afſemblies of the ſtates are either general land- 
diets, or ban-diets ; the latter of which are divided into 
the greater and Jefſer ban. Theſe. aſſemblies are appoint- 


ed by the ſuperior, and the buſineſs is laid before them 


either by the aulic counſellor, Or by the archducal de- 
puty; but the deliberations ate carried on before the 


land-marſhal. In theſe aſſemblies they treat of contti - 


butions, taxes, military affairs, c. The land-diet o 
Lower Auſiris is held at Vienna, and that of the Upper at 
Lintz. 0093. 88 ay 8h i basti Die „22. 
Tdbe biſhopric of Vienna was immediately ſubject to 
the ſee of Rome, though the archduke has long had the 
right of nominating a biſhop. In 1722, at the ſolicita- 
tion of the emperor: Charles VI. it was raiſed; by the 
pe to a metropolitan church and archbiſhopric. The 
archbiſnop is a prince of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
bas the biſhop. af Neuſtadt, near Vienna, for his ſuffra- 
gan, but is ſubject to the ſupremacy of the archducal 
douſe of Aufriss yiztoo 21 Ri Ad 
The ſciences in this country are in an improving con- 
dition, for, there is an univerſity at Vienna, and acade- 
mies of painting, ſculpture, and architecture. Manu- 
factures are much improved; for in this country are thoſe 
of filk, gold and ſilver lace, woollen and linen-cloths, 
_ ſtuffs, ſtockings, porcelain, mirrors, plate, braſs, and 
other articles. T tie importation of foreign manufactures 
is either prohibited, or under great reſtrictions, | The 
trade of Auſtria gradually increaſes, and there are chiefly 
exported | from; thence, ſaffron, wine, allum, and gun- 
poder. The preſent emperor Fo/eph II. ſeems to have 
realized the idea of a patriot king, and as he has now 
reigned nineteen years, and is yet in the prime of: life, 
every poſſible improvement may be expected to take 
place, which the people and the country are capable af 
teceiying. 5 . | 77755 
grant dung Een E: 


The Divifions of Lower Auſtria, and a particular Deſcrip- 
tion of the City of VIENNA; the. Manners of its Inbabi- 
tants; their Operas, Comelies, und other Diveryions. 
De ſavage Entertainments eubibited to the common Pro- 
' ple. Change” of Manners within the laſt Fifty Years. 
Character & the preſent Emperor Joszea II. 
WE ſhall begin with the archduchy of 4ufria, and 
particularly with that diviſion termed Lotuer 
4Auftria, on account of its containing the capital of the 
whole German empire. This extenſiue diſtrict is di- 
vided into four circles, and over each of them is appoint- 
ed a circle- captain. Of theſe circles, two lie dn the 
The celebrated city of VIE xX, called by the Ger- 


- 4 


ens Mien, by the Turks Baer, and by the Palas Wieden, 
is ſituated in the farty-eighth degree: twenty minutes 
north latitude, and in the degrae twenty mi- 
Nutes eaſt longitude, on a branch of the Danube, which 
ſeparates the ſuburbs of Le adt from the town, 
and receives che little river Mien, which paſſes through 


r between the city and ſuburbs, It Rands in i pleaſant | 
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ſituation; for to the north and eaſi the country is en- 
tirely level, but to the ſouth and weſt are ſeen. a, range 
of mountains thick planted with vines and trees; and 
the Danube, which is there very wide, divides, itſelf into, 
ſeveral arms, that form ſo, many iſlands ſtocked with 
wood, The duke of Hamilton and Dr. Moore, when on 
their travels, were invited to dine at the top of mount 
Calenberg, a, very high mountain in the neighbour- 
hood of Vienna, at the ſummit of which is a convent 


ſite natures appear; the one conſiſts of a ſeries of wild 
mountains, the other, of the town, ſuburbs; and en- 
virons of Viema, with the various branches of the Da- 
nube lowing through a rich, champaign of boundleſs ex- 
tent. This city has always been the reſidence of the 
emperors of the houſe of Auſtria. 8 | 
Vienna indeed is but of {mall extent, it being poſſible 
to walk round it on the glacis within the ſpace of an 
hour. Its ſituation is capable of rendering it pretty 
ſtrong, and it is actually well fortified ; for it has a ſtrong 
rampart defended by eleven ſtout baſtions, and ten rave- 


neceflary out - works. The many churches and extenſive 
cloiſters the city contains, which have generally gardens 
and walks near them, take up almoſt one · ſixth part of the 


are about eighty in number, and the bouſes are com- 
puted at no more than about twelve hundred and thirty 3 
but. theſe are from four to even ſeven ſtories high, and 
are in general well built of ſtone, and provided with 
large convenient cellars; and among them are many 


magnificent palaces, which have noble fronts, though the 


narrownels of the ſtreets will not admit their being ſeen. 
The lady . Yortley. Montague obſerves, with relbork to 
the height of theſe buildings, that the town being too 
little for the number of people that deſire to live in it, 
the builders ſeem to have contrived to repair that misfor- 
'tune, yg. clapping one town on the top of another; and 
adds, Lou may eaſily imagine, that the ſtreets being. ſo 
narrow the rooms are extremely dark, and, what is ſtill 
a more intolerable inconvenience, no bouſe has ſo few. 
as five or fix families in it. The apartments of the 
greateſt ladies, and even of the miniſters, of ſtate, ate 
divided but by a partition from that of a taylor or ſhae- 
maker. Thoſe who have houſes of their own let out 
the parts they do not uſe to whoever. will take them; 
and thus the great ſtairs, which are all of ſtone, - are as. 
common and as dirty as the ſtreet. It is true, when once 
you have travelled through them, nothing ean be mere 
ſurpriſingly magnificent than the apartments. They are 
commonly a ſuite of eight or ten large rooms all inlaid, 


furniture ſuch as is ſeldom ſeen. in the palaces. of ſove- 
reign princes in other countries. The spartments are 
adorned. with hangings of the. fineſt Bruſſels tapeſtry, 
| prodigious: large looking · glaſſes in ſilver frames, fine 


{japan tables, beds, chairs, -canopies, and windowreur- 


tains of the.richeſt Genca damaſk or velvet, almoſt co- 


I | vered with gold lace or embroidery, The rooms are allo 
porcelain, and + 


adorned with pictures, vaſt jars of Japan 
lags WE non exe 222 to. ang. 
Ihe city is divided into four quarters, the Schotten, 
 [Wubmer, Stuben, and Carinthian. There are fifteen 
priggipal r ee 
The moſt remarkable church in this city is the metro+ 
politan church of St. Stephen, a very dark Geibic ſtructure 


roof is covered with glazed tiles of various colours. The 


higheſt tower is four hundred and ſixty, or, according to 


others, only four hundred and forty-ſeven Auſtrian feet 
and a half high. It is built of large blocks of free-ſone, 
faſtened togetber with iron braces, and is the Rrangeſt 
ſteeple in Zwope. In it bangs a bell upwards of 
ten feet in height, and thirty-two feat two inches ia ciry 


teen tans and a halt. The clapper, which is eleven 
feet and a half lang, weighs thirteen hundred and ten- 
ty-cight pounds. It was caſt by order of che emperar 


tiles. Ip: the infide of this church is 8 goſtiy high 
. 10 „ N altar, 


of monks ; from whence two landſcapes of very oppo- 


lins very broad and deep, with lined ditches, and the 


whole city; the ſtreets, which are narrow and erooked, 


the doors and windows richly carved and gilt, and the 


of free · ſtone, adorned on the outſide with ſculpture e- 


preſenting, ſaints, beaſts, flowers, pyramids, c. The 


cumſerence, weigbing, excluſive of the clapper, favene 


b I. out af the Tarkih field-pieces taken in ſeveral = 
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altar, with many relics and curioſities, and a magnificent 
marble monument of the emperor Ferdinand III. 
Among the charitable foundations is the burgher's hoſ- 
pital, in which three thouſand perſons are maintained. 
The imperial muſeum is in the caſtle, and has an 
aſtoniſhing variety of curioſities in gold, ſilver, ivory, 
and mother of pearl; mathematical inftruments of ex- 
quiſite wotkmanſhip, excellent pictures, antique intag- 
lios, vaſes of agate, jaſper, cryſtal, garnet, emerald; and 
jewels of ineſtimable value. Among the curioſities is 
ſeriouſly ſne wn a dæmon, or familiar ſpirit, which being 
conjured out of a demoniac, was confined in a glaſs: but 
this is really nothing more than ſome dark-coloured 
moſs, ot ſomething of that kind, which has ſome diſtant 
reſemblance” of a little man, and is naturally incloſed 
within a triangular piece of cryſtal. . 125 
Tue imperial library is a very handſome edifice; adorn- 


ed with good paintings, ſculptures, and a ſuperb gallery: 


with reſpect to the number and importance of the manu- 
ſcripts, it may vie with the Vatican and royal French 


libraries, and, with reſpect to printed books, it exceeds 


hem a> 
* 


The land-houſe of the ſtates of Lower Auſtria, and the 


town-houſe, are fine modern ſtructures. The riding- 
houſe, and the chancery of the empire, are noble build- 
ings in the modern taſte. The other public buildings here 
are the imperial arſchal, the burghers arſenal, the imperial 


naval arſenal near the new gate, in which'is ory thing 


neceſſary for the equipment of the ſhips uſed on the Danube; 
and the opera-houſ, which is a magnificent ſtruQure. 
The univerſity is ſaid-to conſiſt of four nations; theſe 
are the Auſtrian, Rheniſo, Hungarian, and Saxon. An 
academy of painting, ſculpture, and architecture, was 
founded here in 1705. The ip ver college was 
founded'by the late empreſs queen Maria Thereſa, and 
is a well-inftituted' riding academy. The Savoy Lich- 
tenflein riding academy was founded by Maria Thereſa, 


ducheſs of Savey, who was born princeſs of Liehtenſtein. 
Among the palaces of Vienna is that of prince Eugene, 


which confiſts of four ſtories, the third of which is the 
moſt magnificent ; but the apartments and ſtair- caſe are 
fomewhat'darkened by the houſes on the other ſide of the 
ſttreet. In the front are three doors opening into fo 
many balconies, aud in every ſtory are ſeventeen win- 
dows. The roof is flat, in the Italian taſte, and adorned 
with eighteen large ſtatues. In one of the antichambers 
are fine- paintings, repreſenting the battles of Hochſlet, 
Zenta, and four others; but the piece which firſt ſtrikes 
the eye, is the relief of the city of Turin. Among the 


line which encloſes them, and extends on both ſides to 


ſearcely be ſupported by the beſt eſtates in 
one footman is more expenſive than ſour in Auſtria. 
The Liehtenſtein family is one of the firſt, whether con- 


which belongs to the emperor. Like prince Efterhauſie 


which, it 
Eurepe. | 


.convents, palaces; and noble houſes. The cloiſter of the 
has a ſmall but _ 


celain vaſes, paintings, beds, and other rich furniture, 


trees in the large orangery in the garden, inſtead of being 
planted in 
winter are 


GEOGRAPHY. 


AUSTRIA. | 


The ſuburbs are much larger than the city itſelf, which 
they encompaſs, but are removed to the diſtance of five: 
or fix hundred paces from the wotks of the fort. The 


Leopoldindt, was in the year 1704 thrown up againſt the 
Hungarian rebels, and afterwards lined with bricks; the 
gates and entries to it being always kept by regular 
guards; of theſe Leopolaſtaat is the prineipal, and lies 
next the city on an iſland of the Danube; it was for- 
merly called the Jetus Town, but in the year 1670, the 
emperor Leopold driving that people from hence, it took 
its name from him. LEE : 
Oppoſite to it, on the other ſide of the Danube, lies the 
large ſuburb of Raſſau, which contains ſome fine 
churches, palaces, houſes, and gardens. The nobleſt of 
theſe palaces is that of prince Lichtenſtein, which is ex- 
tremely magnificent. The great ftair-caſe- conſiſts of 
two flights, and every ſtep coſt ſixty guilders, each being 
a ſingle block of red marble, ſeven paces in length; and in 
the two flights are a hundred and eight of theſe ſteps. 
Though the /talian palaces greatly ſurpaſs all others in 
the beauty and magnificehce of the ſtair- caſes, yet Hal 
affords very few that equal this. The apartments are large, 
conventent, and finiſhed in the magnificent ſtyle which 
prevails in the noblemen's houſes of this country. 
In the article of attendants, ſome of the Hufrian no- 
bility carry their mignificence' to an height which could 
England, where 


ſidered in*point of antiquity; wealth, or dignity. This 
prince, beſides his lands in Auftria, has conſiderable 
eſtates in Bohemia, Moravia, and that part of Silhſa 
in Hungary, he has body guards in his pay; a diſtinction, 

Id feem, is peculiar to thoſe two ſubjeQs in 
Mo dds ban foto oxi onion: ö 


. 


I be Nenntueg ſuburbs is remarkable for its churches, 


female Salerians, or Engliſb nuns, is pretty large, and 
| church. Theſe nuns are obliged 
to bring up and inſtruct young ladies. The palace of 
prince Se nberg is extremely magnificent; the 
faloons, ſtair-caſes, - marble tables, ing- glaſſes, por- 


make this one of the fineſt palaces near Vienna. The 


ts or tubs, ſtand in the ground, and in 
eltered by little ſheds, which on occaſion 


may be warmed. 


beautiful tapeſtry, that repreſenting a ſhipwreck' is par- ma 6. n int ted brig rc | 
| "The Prater, or imperial park, is a pretty large iſland 


ticularly admired. Some of the apartments are hung 
with crimſon velvet, eſpecially that in which the late | planted' with wood, and has ſome fine walks, to which 
prince Eugene gave audience to the Turtiſb ambaſſador, the e ſpring reſort for the benefit of the air. 
under a canopy, and in a chair of ſtate. The ſtove in| - Ihe inhabitants of the city and ſuburbs amount to 
this room is made of braſs, and repreſents Hercules van- | about a hundred and eighty or two hundred thouſand. 
quiſhing the hydra. In another apartment is a book - The country about Vienna is fertile, and produces good 
caſe and a'deſk covered entirely with tortoiſeſnell. No- graſs. ; 501 
thing can be more beautiful than the Jooking-glaſs| The fineſt of all the imperial pleaſure-houſes is Schon- 
chamber; and indeed, every part of this ſuperb palace is brun, which lies at the diſtance of a league from Vienna; 
embelliſhed with exquiſite pictures, glaſſes of all kinds, | it was begun by the emperor Joſeph I. who did not live 
and fine chimney- pieces. The library contains four- | to finiſh it. The pleaſant ſituation of this place is, how- 
teen thouſand” volumes, which are moſtly folios, and, | ever, attended with one inconvenience, which is, that 
being bound in red Turkey gilt, make a fine appearance. | the little river Mien croſſes the road ſeveral times be- 
In this library is alſo a planetarium, in which Mr. Row-| tween it and Vienna; and as it is ſubject to. ſudden floods, 
tey; an Engliſhman, has: accurately repreſented the revo- | it frequently happens, that a perſon. who goes to Schin- 
lutions of the heavenly bodies according to the Copernican | brun at noon without the leaſt danger, in the evening 


[T2 eee, ue ON: 2 finds his return rendered impracticable by the ſwelling 
S | IE >. | 


of the river. | 
but that in the Herron Street is the moſt magnificent. | Prince Naunitz built, about ten years ago, viz. in 1770 
The front is adorned with columns and ſtatues 3 and the a houſe at Laxenberg, à pleaſant village about ten miles 
palace is furniſhed in the Italian taſte, with ſculptures, | from Vienna, where there is a ſmall palace, with a ve!} 
paintings, and antiques. Among the paintings are | extenſive park, e to the imperial family. This 
eral pieces by Rubens ; particularly fix capital pieces, | miniſter enjoyed the favour of the en e for many 
repreſenting the hiſtory of Alexander the Great, valued | years. He was her envoy at the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
at twenty-four thouſand dollars: Herodias with John pelle in 1748; was of her cabinet council, and miniſter 
the Baptiff's head, by - Raphael ;, the building of the | for all foreign affairs until her death. This nobleman 
Tower of Babel, on vellum; and the overthrow of Pha-| was ſuppoſed to have greater influence with her than an) 
ruob with his army in the Red Sea, painted on marble, other perſo n. 
eee, eee ' The ſaloon is elegant and lofty; the 
roof was painted by Balucci, who alſo painted the 


It will be proper, before we take leave of Viema, to 
2 = 8 give ſome account of the inhabitants of this celebrate 
ceiling of the firſt and ſecond ſtories on cativ 5 PELE 
141 : oe 1 bates 
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| city. The Proteftant; have the public exerciſe of ther 
[ | | | religion 
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allowed them at the houſes of the Stordiſb, 


TE ion 
555 and Dutch ambaſſadors ; but in the ſtreets they 


muſt take carenot to come in the way of a proceſſion of 
the Hoſt, the ignorant multitude frequently handling 


very roughly thoſe who conſcientiouſly ſcruple to kneel 


As it paſſes by. I, | | 
The pride of rank is an eternal ſubje& of quarrels 
among the great; for none of them will, upon any con- 
dition, gef from their pretenſions where they imagine 
their rank is concerned. The lady Wortley Montague 
obſerves, that they are never lively but upon points of 
ceremony; and mentions two coaches, which meeting in 
a narrow ftreet at night, and the ladies in them not 
being able to adjuſt the ceremonial of whoſe coachman 
ſhould back, fat there, with equal gallantry, till two in 
the morning; when the emperor ſending his guards, they 
were both taken out exactly at the ſame moment, and 
carried away in chairs. The men are not leſs touched 
with this point of honour z and not only ſcorn to marry, 
but to make love to any woman of a family leſs illuſtrious 
than their own: Dr. Moore, however, informs us, that 
the manners of this court are confiderably altered ſince 
lady Montague was there; particularly fince the acceſſion 
of the late empreſs, whoſe underſtanding and affability 
abridged many of the irkſome ceremonials formerly in 
we, Her ſon's philoſophical turn of mind, and the 
amiable and conciliating character of her whole family, 
have no doubt tended to put ſociety in general upon a 
more eaſy and agreeable footing. People of different 
ranks now do buſineſs together with eafe ; and meet at 
public places without any of thoſe ridiculous diſputes 
about precedency, of which the n Engliſb lady 
has given ſuch lively deſcriptions. Yet trifling punctilios 
are not ſo completely baniſhed as probably the emperor 
would wiſh (he himſelf being the leaſt punctilious man 
in his dominions$) ; for there is certainly yet a greater ſe- 
paration than good ſenſe would direct between the va- 
rious claſſes of the ſubject. The ſentiments of a people 
change very gradually; and it takes a courſe of years 
before reaſon, or even the example of the ſovereign, can 
overcome old cuſtoms and prejudices. The kigher or 
ancient families keep themſelves at diſtance from the 
inferior, or tiewly created nobility, as theſe do from 
citizens ; fo that it is very difficult for the inferior claſles 
to be in ſociety, or to have their families much con- 
nected with thoſe of the ſuperior ranks : and what is of 
more importance in a political ſenſe, there are certain 
places of high truſt in government, which cannot be 
occupied by aty but the higher order of nobility ; ſo that 
the offices in the ſtate, which require the greateſt 1501 
are filled from that claſs of the community, in which 
there is the Jeaſt chance of finding them. | 25 
As the houſes of the great are richly furniſhed, the 
good taſte and magnificence of their tables are anſwerable 
to that of their furniture. They have frequently fift 
diſhes of meat, all ſerved in filver, and well dreſſed ; wi 
a defſert proportionable, ſerved. in the fineſt china. But 
what appears moſt ſurpriſing, is the variety and richneſs 
of their wines. It is uſual to lay a liſt of their names 
upon the plates of the gueſts, along with their napkins ; 
and there are ſometimes eighteen Tifferent ſorts, all ex- 


* 


quiſite in their kind. 5 wy 


cular notice of any body, nor returns any body's viſit. 
be * are ſplendidly entertained, and afterwards | 
5 | 


divided into ſeveral parties at cards, or converſation, all 


games of hazard being forbidden, . 
The operas are here performed at court; and as the 
noble lady, with whoſe obſervations we have in ſeyeral 
parts embelliſhed this work, has fully deſcribed, them, we 
ſhall give a particular account of this and other diver- 
ſions from her Letters. This lady, on viſiting. one of 
theſe operas, ſays, The ſtage was built over a. very 
large canal; and, at the beginning of the ſecond act, di- 
vided into two parts, diſcovering the water; on which 
there immediately came, from different parts, two fleets 


of little gilded veſſels, that gave the repieſentation of 


a naval fight. It is not eaſy to imagine the beauty of 
this ſcene; and all the reſt were perfectly fine in their 
kind. The ſtory of the opera was the enchantment of 
Alcina, which gives opportunities for a great variety of 
machines and changes of the ſcene, which are performed 
with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs. The theatre is fo large that 
it is hard to carry the eye to the end of it; and the habits 
in the utmoſt magnificence, to the number of a hundred 
and eight, No houſe could hold ſuch large decora- 
tions: but the ladies all fitting in the open air, expoſes 
them to great inconveniences ;. for there is but one 
canopy for the imperial family ; and the firſt night it 
was repreſented, a ſhower of rain happening, the opera 
was broke off ; and the company crowded away in ſuch 
confuſion, that I was almoſt ſqueezed to death, . . 

4 But if their operas are thus delightfu}, their come- 
dies are, in as high a degree, ridiculous. They haye 
but one play-youls, where I had the curioſity to go to a 
German comedy, and was very glad it happened to be 
the ſtory of Amphitrion. As that ſubject has been already 
handled by a Latin, French, and Engliſh poet, I was 
curious to ſee what an Auſtrian, author would make, of 
it. I underſtand enough of that language to compre- 
hend the greateſt * of it; and, belides, I took with 
me 2 Eier had the goodneſs to explain to me every 
word. The way is to take a box, which holds four, for 

ourſelf and company. The, fixed price is golf 
2 - I thought the houſe. very low and derk; but 
confeſs the 5 admirably recompenſed that deſęct. 
I never W $o much in my life, It began with 
Fupiter's falling in loye out of a peep- hole in the clouds, 
and ended with the birth of Heraules. But what was 
moſt pleaſant was, the uſe Jupiter made of his metamor- 
phoſis ; for you no ſooner ſa bim under the figure of 
Amphitrion, but inſtead of flying to Alamena with the 
raptures Mr. den puts into his mouth, he ſends for 
aner i r, and cheats him of a laced coat, and 
his banker of a bag of money, a; Few of a diamond ring, 
and beſpeaks a great ſupper in bis nme; and the 
greateſt part of the comedy turns upon poor Awphi- 
trion's being tormented by theſe people for their gebts. 
Mercury uſes Saſia in the fame manner. But I could not 
eaſily pardon the liberty the paet bas taken of larding his 
play, not only with indecent expreſſions, but ſuch groſs 
words as I do not think our mob would ſuffer from a 
mountebank. Beſides, the two So/ias very fairly let down 
their breeches in the direct view of the boxes, which 


were full of people of the firſt rank, that ſeemed very . 


well pleaſed with their entertainment, and aſſured me 
this was a celebrated piece. * X Hy 
The public diverſions for people of faſhion in Fiemua 
have been greatly refined ſince the time that this lady 
attended them. Motaſtaſia, the great improver of the 
Italian opera, whole pieces have been received on all the 
opera theatres of Eurape, and who refided in this capital 
Aer died here in the yer 7. 
I be ingenious lady above mentioned deſcribes another 
common amuſement of the court, which will farther darve 
to. characterize the taſte of the great in this metropolis. 
The empreſs was ſeated on a little throne at the end of a 
fine alley in her garden, and on each fide of her were 


ranged two parties of her ladies of quality, headed b 
two young archducheſſes, all dreſſed in their hair full o 


jewels, with fine light guns in their hands; and at proper 
diſtances were placed three. ovi¹ pictures, which were 
the marks to be ſhot at. Ihe firſt was that of a Cupid 


Fl 


filling a bumper of J and the matte, It is 


eaſy to be valiant here. ſecond, Fortune holding 
a garland in her hand, with the motto, For her whom 


P þ Fortune 
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Fortune favours.” The third was a ſword with a Jaurel 
wreath on the point; the motto, Here is no ſhame to 
the vanquiſhed.” Near the empreſs was a gilded trophy 
wreathed with flowers, formed of little crooks, on which 
hung rich Turkifþ handkerchiefs, tippets, ribbons, laces, 
Sc. for the ſmall prizes. The empreſs gave the firſt 
with her own hand, which was a fine ruby ring ſet round 
with diamonds in a gold ſnuff-box. There was for the 
ſecond a little Cupid ſet with brilliants ; and, beſides 
theſe, a ſet of fine china for the tea-table, japanned trunks, 
fans, and many other things of the like nature, All the 
men of quality at Vienna were ſpeRators ; but the ladies 
alone had ' permiffion to ſhoot; and the archducheſs 
Amelia carried off the firſt prize. 

The ideas relative to dreſs ſeem to have entirely 
changed fince lady Mary's time: and if the dreſs of 
the ladies be till as abſurd as ſhe deſcribes it, it is at 


leaſt not ſo. ſingular; for they, like the reſt of Europe, 


have now adopted the Parifian modes. The preſent race 
of Azftrian ladies can differ in nothing more than they do 
in looks from their grand-mothers; who, if any of them 
are ſtill alive, may be as beautiful at this day as they 
were when ſhe wrote; for time itſelf could hardly im- 
prove that uglineſs, which, according to her, was in full 
bloom fixty years ago. I did not,” ſays Dr. Moore, 
« enquire what methods the parents have deviſed to 
remedy this inconveniency ; but nothing is more certain 
than that it is remedied very effectually: for at preſent 
there is no ſcarcity of female beauty at the court of 
Vienna. This being the caſe, it is natural to imagine 
that gallantry muſt now be more prevalent than when 
her ladyſhip was there: but, excluſive of any real dif- 
ference which may have happened in the ſentiments of 
the ladies themſelves, they have been obliged to obſerve, 
during the long reign of the late empreſs, an uncom- 
mon degree of circumſpection in that particular; as no- 
thing was more heinous in the eyes of her imperial 
8 majeſty. She ſeemed to think that the ladies 
of her court, like the wife of Cæſar, ſhould not only 
be free from guilt, but what is ftill more difficult, free 
from ſuſpicion ; and ftrongly marked by her manner, 
that ſhe was too well informed when any piece of ſcan- 
dal circulated to the prejudice of any of them.” With 
regard to what lady calls ſub-marriages, Dr. Moore 
does not imagine that they are common at preſent in all 
the latitude of her deſcription ; but it is not uncommon, 
he ſays, for married ladies here to avow the greateſt de- 
gree of friendſhip and attachment to men who are not 
their huſbands, and to live with them in great intimacy 
without hurting their reputation, or being ſuſpected, 
even by their own ſex, of having deviated from the laws 
of modeſty. Moore's Travels, Vol. II. p. 339. 

The diverſions of the common people in this capital 
ſeem to be rude, ſavage, and ferocious, beyond any thing 
now practiſed by any other civilized nation. Dr. Bur- 
ney has given a curious proof of this, by tranſlating li- 
terally one of the handbills which is diftributed through 
the ftreets every Sunday, and on feſtivals, and which runs 
thus 2 — : ; C443 ] 

« This day, by imperial licence, in the great amphi- 
_ at five o'clock,' will begin the following diver- 

de: iris bf i272 i ee e 

& 1ſt. A wild Hungarian ox, in full ſize (that is, 
with fire under his tail, and crackers faſtened to his ears 
and horns, and to other parts of his body) will be ſet 
upon by dogs. 2d. A wild boar will, in the ſame man- 
ner, be baited by dogs. 3d. A great bear will, imme- 
diately after, be torn by dogs. 4th. A wolf will be 
hunted by dogs of the fleeteſt kind. 5th. A very furious 
and enraged wild bull, from Hungary, will be attacked 
by fierce and hungry dogs. th. A freſh bear will be 
attacked by hounds. 7th. Will appear a fierce wild 


boar, juſt caught, which will now be baited for the firſt | 


time, by dogs defended with iron armour. ' 8th. A beau- 
tifal African tyger. gth. This will be changed for a 


bear. 10th. A freſh and fierce Hungarian ox. 11th. And | 


laftly, a furious and hungry bear, which has had no food 

for eight days, will attack a'young wild bull, and eat him 

alive upon the ſpot; and if he is unable to complete the 
buſineſs, a wolf will be ready to help him.” 

Theſe barbarous ſpectacles are uſually attended by two 
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| AvsTry, 
or three thouſand people, among whom are a great nu 
ber of Jadies ! | | of 
We cannot cloſe this ſection, without pa ing a tribut 
of reſpect to the uncommon merit of Jeſeph II. the * 
ſent emperor of Germany, by inſerting the following ins 
of his character: — The emperor is of the middle ſize 
well made, and of a fair complexion : he has a Conſider. 
able reſemblance to his ſiſter, the queen of France. His 
manner is affable, obliging, and perfectly free from the 
reſerve and lofty deportment aſſumed by ſome on 20. 
count of high birth, He is regular in his way of life 
moderate in his pleaſures, ſteady in his plans, and dili. 
gent in buſineſs. He is fond of his army, and diſpoſe 
to allow his ſoldiers every comfort and neceſſary, con- 
ſiſtent with their ſituation. He is an, ceconomiſt, and 
laviſhes very little money on uſeleſs pomp, miſtreſſes, or 
favourites. His uſual dreſs is a plain uniform of white 
faced with red. When he goes to Laxenberg, Schonbrun, 
and other places near Vienna, he generally drives tuo 
horſes in an open chaiſe, with a ſervant , behind, and ng 


| other attendant of any kind. He very ſeldom allows the 


guard to turn out as he paſles thro' the gate, Nobody 
ever had a ſtronger diſpoſition to judicious enquiry : he 
is fond of converſing with ingenious people: when he 
hears of any perſon, of whatever rank or country 
being diſtinguiſhed for any particular talent, he is eager 
to converſe with him; and turns the conyerſation to the 
ſubject on which that perſon is thought to excel, dray. 
ing from him all the uſeful information he can. This 
monarch converſes with all the eaſe and affability of 
private gentleman, and gradually ſeduces others to talk 
with the ſame eaſe to him. Of all the means of acquiring 
knowledge, this is perhaps the moſt powerful and the 
moſt proper that can be. uſed by one, whoſe more ne- 
ceſſary occupations do not leave him much time for 
ſtudy. Dr. Moore relates, that the emperor being pre- 
ſent” at a converſation held at the counteſs JYal/tein's, 
on the inconveniences which attended the ceremonious 
etiquette obſerved by perſons of high rank, took notice, 
in juſtification of his own conduct, that it would be 
hard, if, becauſe he was an emperor, he ſhould be de- 
prived of the pleaſures of ſocial | life; „for, ſays be, 
“all the grimace and parade to which people in my ſitu- 
ation are accuſtomed from their cradles, have not made 
me ſo vain as to imagine that I am in any eſſential 
quality ſuperior to other men; and, if I had any ten- 
dency to ſuch an opinion, the ſureſt way to get rid of 
it is the method I take of mixing in ſociety, where J 
have _ occaſions of finding myſelf inferior in talents 
to thoſe I meet with. Conſcious of this, it will afford 
me no enjoyment to aſſume airs of a ſuperiority, which 
feel does not exiſt : I endeavour therefore to pleaſe and 
to. be pleaſed, arid, as much as the inconveniences of my 


 fituation will permit, to enjoy the bleſſings of ſociety 


like other men; convinced that the man who is ſecluded 
from thoſe, and raiſes himſelf above friendſhip, is allo 
raiſed above happineſs, and deprived of the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge.“ This kind of language,” adds 
our author, is not uncommon with poor philoſophers; 
but I imagine it is rarely held by princes, and the infe- 
rences to be drawn from it more rarely put in practice.” 
„The imperial family,” ſays this traveller, are un- 
commonly well-looking, and have a very ftrong reſem- 
blance to each other. They are all of a fair complexion; 
with large blue eyes; and ſome of them, particularly the 
archduke, is diſtinguiſhed by the thick lip ſo long re- 
marked in the Aufirian family,” @ 17 5 
| The Auſtrian army, according to the ſame writer, was 
calculated, in 1775, at conſiderably above two hundr 
thoufand; and it is imagined there never was a greater 
— 3 of excellent officers in the ſervice than at pre- 
PF 
A conciſe Deſcription of the other principal Places in the Arch+ 
duchy of Auftria ; particularly Baden and Neuſtadt, 
Lintz, Ens, and Steyr. 


E of che emperor's moſt magnificent pleaſure- 
houſes is LaxenBuRG, which is ſituated about 
two German miles from Vienna, in a pleaſant little wood; 


and near it js 2 pretty, well inhabited village and part 
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The extenſive circumjacent plain affords very great 
conveniences for the baiting of herons, which is ſaid to 
be performed here in ſpring-time by the imperial family. 
n the neighbourhood of Vienna is Bapen, which is 
much frequented for its warm baths, aſſemblies, and 
other diverſions. Both ſexes bathe here, without diſtine- 
tion, in the ſame bath, and at the ſame time. The bath- 
ing cloaths are made to cover the whole body; and thoſe 
of the women have lead at the bottom of them, to keep 
them down. There are ſeats within the baths for the 
convenience of fitting in the water, which can be raiſed 
or lowered at pleaſure. The company walk up and 


down in the bath converſing together, and the ladies are 


ſometimes treated with ſweetmeats, There are particular 
doors and ſtairs leading into the ſeparate ſtove-rooms out 
of the bath, where the different ſexes dreſs and undreſs 
apart. Some of theſe baths are within, and others with- 
out it; and in moſt of them the water is extremely clear. 
The principal is called the women's baths, and next to 
that the Duke's and Anthony's baths. There is alſo one 
appropriated to the uſe of the poor. The ſulphureous 
efuvia ariſing from the baths, tinge moſt kind of metals 
with yellow; and a filyer cup, after being ſome time 
uſed for drinking the water, contracts a ſort of gilding. 
Theſe baths are chiefly recommended to patients afflicted 
with the gout, lameneſs, pains in the joints, or any ar- 
thritic diſorders. Barren women often reſort thither, and 
find relief ; but whether this proceeds from the virtue of 
the water, or that of the company, we ſhall not deter- 
mine. 

NEuUSTADT is a pleaſant and well built town on the 
' Leitha: it is well fortified, and contains ſome broad even 
ſtreets, with ſome fine ſquares ornamented with pillars 
in honour of the Virgin Mary. Theſe pillars have a 
fine effect in a city; and though ſeldom ſeen in other 


Pepiſb countries, are very frequent in the Auſtrian ter- 


ritories. The palace here has been allotted for the new 


erected military academy, and is now inhabited by the 
young gentlemen, who are inſtructed by officers appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe in all parts of the art of war, and by 
others in the mathematics and polite literature. Out of 
the fine earth near this place is made a-yery beautiful 
fort of porcelain, TEE | 
The moſt conſiderable places in Upper Auſtria, which 
is divided into four quarters, are the following 

LIN rz, the capital of Upper Auſtria, which ſtands in 
an agreeable ſituation on the Danube, in the forty-eighth 


degree twenty-one minutes north latitude, and the four- | 


teenth degree twelve minutes eaſt longitude. It is well 
built and populous, and has ſome fine ſuburbs. In this 
citadel-are the courts of juſtice for Upper Auſtria. Dr. 
Burney deſcribes the approaches to this town . by water 
as very beautiful. On each fide the Danube is-a road, 
at the foot of high mountains and: rocks covered with 
trees. The caſtle is ſeen at a great diſtance ; and houſes 
and convents, making part of the town, upon the ſum- 


mits of ſome of the higheſt hills, which have a fine ap- | 


pearance. Here is a bridge over the Danube, conſiſting 
of twenty-one wide arches. © There is ſuch an ap- 
* pearance of piety [ſuperſtition] here,” ſays Dr. Bur- 
my, ** as I never ſaw before in the moſt bigotted Ca- 
tholie countries. All along the Danube, near any town, 
there are little chapels erected at only twenty or thirty 
yards diſtance from each other, . ſometimes on the ſides 
of mountains: theſe are not ſufficiently ſpacious to con- 
tain either prieſt or worſhippers, but are deſigned merely 
as receptacles for a crucifix or a virgin: and I ſaw not 
an houſe in Lintz that had not a virgin or a ſaint 


painted or | carved upon it.” Theſe chapels, it ſhould. 


ſeem, are the ſame kind of ereRions, as the pillars men- 
tioned above. | | 6 
Exs, a large city ſeated on an eminence near the 
mouth of the river Ens, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
Danube. It contains the ſtrong citadel of Enſect. On this 


pot. the ancient town of Laureacum was erected, where 


Was a Roman colony, which was deſtroyed: by the Huns | 


about the year 450. The preſent town was built in the 
Jeargoo, and ſuffered greatly by fire in 1730. A conſi- 
able trade is carried on here, - + 83 
TEYR is a town ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
near the place where it falls into the Ens. It conſiſts 


5 


of three parts; the town with its ſuburbs, and the vil- 


lages of Ens and Steyr, both which have a communication 
with the former by means of bridges. It has a citadel, 
which ſtands on a point of a ſteep rock within the walls. 
Moſt of the inhabitants work in ſteel and iron. This 
place was formerly the capital of a county, and belonged 
to Stiria; but it has been ſeparated from thence, and 
added to the country above the Ens. 
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duce, Rivers, &c. with the principal Places it contains. 


5 TIR IA, or Steyermark, in the circle of Auſtria, is 
bounded by the archduchy of Auſtria on the north, 
by Hungary on the eaſt, by Carniola on the ſouth, and 
by Carinthia and Saltzburg on the weſt. The northerly 
76 bay called the Upper Steyermark, and the ſoutherly the 
nder. | | 
Upper Steyermark contains many high and ſteep moun- 
tains, among which the Grimming is the higheſt in the 
country ; but, by the diligence of the inhabitants, this 
duchy is pretty well cultivated, ſo that in many places 
the higheſt tops of the mountains are inhabited. 
The people who dwell in theſe parts in winter; when 
great quantities of ſnow fall; are blocked up for ſeveral 
months, and as it were rendered captives. Indeed they 


| are ſo habituated to the cold, that they ſeldom. come 


down from theſe eminences. It is aſtoniſhing that they 
are able to ſucceed ſo well with the plough on theſe moun- 
tains, and that the eminences themſelves are ſo fertile. 

The mountains contain filver, lead, copper, and par- 
ticularly iron. The Stirian ſteel. is reckoned 'the beſt 
in Europe. The foreſts with which the ridges of the 
mountains are covered, yield a ſufficient quantity of 
wood for the uſe of the ſmelting huts. In theſe moun- 
tains are likewiſe hot baths and medicinal ſprings. | 
The principal rivers which run through this country, 
are the Muebhr and Ens, both of which riſe in the bi- 
ſhopric of Saltzburg. - - + e 2 | 

Lower Steyermark has fewer mountains and more 
plains. The hills produce fine wine,. and the plains, 


ſprings. In the quarter of C:/{z, as in Carmola and 7taly, 
dormice are caught in plenty, and eaten. „ 
The language of the Stirians is very rough. They 
ſpeak the Wendiſb tongue, which is in uſe among the 
common people for ſeveral miles round Gratz; but thoſe 
who are raiſed only a ſmall degree above the vulgar ſpeak 
not only Wendiſb, but German and Italian, and the prin- 
cipal inhabitants ſpeak alſo French. 1 


hundred market towns, and about five hundred citadels, 
many of which ſtand on the higheſt ſummits of the 
rocks. The highways, notwithſtanding the country is 
mountainous, have been put into excellent condition. 
The principal place in Lower Stiria is the city of 
Grarz, the capital of the whole duchy, which is ſeated 
on the river Muehr, in the ee degree twenty- 
two minutes north Jatitude, and the fixteenth degree ten 
minutes eaft longitude. It has ſuburbs on each fide the 
river, which exceed the town in bigneſs, to which they 
are joined by a bridge. The city is well fortified, and 
contains ſome fine ſtreets and houſes, The caſtle ſtands 


conſtantly well furniſhed. . In the Dominican convent of 
this city, is a piece of painting repreſenting Catharine of 
Sienna exchanging her heart for that of Chrift; and at 
ſome diſtance, on the right hand, is the portrait of St. 
Alan, a Dominican monk, who was a natiye of England. 
An inſcription underneath fays, that the Bleſſed Virgin 
was ſo pleaſed with his love to her, that in the preſence 
of the Son of God, an infinite number of angels, and 
bleſſed ſpirits, ſhe was eſpouſed to St. Alan; gave 
him with her virgin mouth à kiſs of everlaſting peace, 
refreſhed him with the milk of her moſt chaſte breaſt, 
and preſented him with a ring in token of the marriage. 


expreſſed their abhorrence of ſuch impious fictions. 


| 


Its Situation, Mountains, and Face of the Country; its Pre- 


which are alſo fruitful, have hot baths and medicinal 


In the whole duchy are twenty boroughs; near one 


on a high hill; and here is a good armoury and magazine, 


However, ſome of the more ſenſible Romaniſis have open 


In 
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In the midſt of a plain, about 2 mile from the city, is à {of Garmoſay we have ventured to depart in ſome meaſufe 
tound hill, on which ate erected nine chapels in comme - from the laborious Buſching. Ee . 
moration of Cbriſ's paſſion. In one of theſe chapels This duchy is for the moſt part mountainous; and 


| ig is covered with pearls; but the ſculp- | ſome of the mountains are quite naked, while others are ſol 
5 . 2 — very coarſe, —. ſometimes ridicu- covered wich wood ; ſome of them are uninhabited, and ſie 
lous. Beſides the holy ſepulehre, which is ſaid to be many of their ſummits are Covered with erernal ſnow, | 
conſtructed after the manner of that of Fernſalem, here is] In winter, when the ſnow lies deep on the ground, thi 
alſo a Scala Santa, or holy ſtairs, by aſcending which every ſome of the peaſants make uſe of ſmall baſkets, which ſev 

Friday, and on the days of the invention and elevation of | they bind to their feet; and others have a kind of ſnow. 


the croſs, le may gain forty days indulgence. ſkates made of thin narrow boards, like thoſe uſed by the 

The A . in Upper 2 are I £aplanders, by the help of which, and a ſtout ſtaff or pole, 

JUDENBURG, its capital, which is ſeated on the high | they deſcend from the mountains with great ſpeed. One 
bank of the Acnebr, and commands a proſpebt iuto af of the moſt remarkable of theſe mountains is the Leibe, 
plain ſurrounded with high mountains that are Continu- called by the Garinthians £ybel : it is high, rocky, and 
ally covered with ſnow. This place contains a royal | ſteep; and therefore the road winds round it, in a ſer- 
fort, à pariſh 'charch, a cloiſter of Miner irs, and Without | pentine form, for near five miles. This road is pretty 
the town is a condent of nuns. LEObEN was formerly well paved; and near the top a p has been hewn 
the capital of the county; at which place a great trade in through the rock about a hundred and fifty geometrica| 


eried thi: | paces in th, twelve feet high, and nine broad: and 

iron is now carried on | | | this 3 Carniola from Carinthia. The proſped 
eE CT. XII. from this mountain is uncommonly fine. 

Wed | | It is remarkable, that the roads through Carniola and 

Of the Duchy of CARINTHIA. I Stirea, though tt country be fo very mountainous, are 


* ON Jy: #ntains. and wintipal Places. | extremely good. | | 
e e baths: 2 
HE duchy of Carinthia, in the circle of Aa id, alſo contains ſeveral lakes, and ſoine rivets, the principe 
1 is bounded on che eaſt by Sima ; on the worth by of which is the Sau, into which the other rivers diſcharꝑe 
Saris and the archbiſhopric of Seaitzburg ; on the ſouth] 'themſelves; it is navi , and its ſtream uncommonty 
by . of Venice; and on the weſt 7 it flows into Hungry, and diſcharges itſelf into 
7 7 | 1 0 {the Danube. | | 
3 woody and mountainous z the higheſt | | T bough this obuntry is moſtly mountainous, yet it 
of the mountains are called St Ulrich, St. Helena, St. contains many fruitful vallies and fields, which not only 
Veit, and St. Lawrence, Several of the mountains of yield good paſturage, but every year produce a double 
this country yield good iron, and ſome of them lead. |'crop; for when wheat, rye, barley, peus, brans, and lentil 
Thete are many fertile dates, which produce wheat and ſ are cut down, they'ſow bzc&-whiat.. This>duchy alſo pro- 
other gram z yet the country oanaot produce corn ſuffi · duces excellent fruit, which becomes early ripe, and of 
cent for the mhabitaats. 8 _ 2 I | which the inhabitants make cyder amd perry: (bo hel. 
This country has alfo a great Kumber of Jakes, brooks, nuts and n, ure here very plentiful, and in fome part 
and rivers. The largeſt river is the ren, which iſſues are olives, citrum, oranges, lumen, pomegrunntre, figs, and 
ont of Tyrol, and traverſing Carinthia ſrom eaſt eo well, | rapes, of which an exquiſite white and red wine are made, 
receives all the other rivers and brooks of the 5314 he bowels of the earth yield feveral forts of minerals 
The only religion profeſſed here is. that of the Namib and metals, a5:capper,:inon, and trad; and the marble of 
chorch, tho there were formerly many profeffors of the | this country is very beautiful : but ſalt is wanting, and 
Lutheran religion. In this duchy are eleven boroughs, ||'the people are obliged to purchaſe it at the magazines 
and twemty-one market towns. The principal manu- provided by the ſovereign. up i 
factares are thoſe of iron and ſteel, which are worked in] There are here horſes and horned oattle in great 
various ways, and afterwards exported. The duchy 3. plenty; and the people furnifh themſelves with all ſorts 
governed by a land captain, and annually contributes fix [of yeniſon and fowl, and with many kinds of fiſh. 
millions thircy-ſeven thouſand, fix hundred ninety-ivtẽ This country is mare populous than might be imi- 
| florits to the ſupport of the military ſtate of the houſe of ||gined; for it contains twenty-one boroughs, thirty-five 
ia. 1068-29115 Hort s 1 | markets, and, according to baron Yalvaſor, upwards of 
The principal towns in this duthy are, ._ [four thouſand villages. The common people are ex- 
CLAGENFURT, the capital of the 'duchy, which is ſitu · ¶ tremely hardy, for they go bare- ſoot in winter through . 
ated near the river Glan, latitude 46 50 north, longitude the ſnow, and the men always with'apen breaſts. At 
14 'baft, and is -alſo joined by means of a canal with the night they ſleep without bed or bolſter, on a hard bench; 
HWordtfee: It is well built, and ſurrounded with a wall [and their food is always mean. The common people are 
ſaid to be broad enough for five coaches to drive a-breaft. of Sclavonian ex tradtion; but the principal nobility arc 
It is adorned with 'two marble jillars, one oonſecratod for the moſt part deſcended from the Germans. 
to the Holy Trinity, the other.to the Virgin; and an equeſ- | Thetwoprincipal languages in Carniola are the Sclavinic 
trian ſtatut of the emperor Leopold. In 2636, and 1723, and the Grrman; in the latter of which all letters are writ- 
the town was ahmoſt entirely conſumed by fire. ſtten, judicial mutters carried on, and all writings made. 
Fxzrszcn, the oldeſt town in Carinthia, is ſituated on] Tbe Ghriftian religion was gradually received here 
tze rivulet of Aemits, and belongs to the archbiſhop of about the middle of the eighth century. The Lutheran 
„ 151 e — alſo: gained a conſiderable footing in the ſixteenth 
SECT A. 


century: in 153 1 it was firſt publicly preached from the 
f g | pulpit, by a canon of L — Primus Truber; 
ö "Of the Duchy of CARNIOLI A. Leeb op g 3 : and all the er at 
; Situdtion, Extent, Mountains, Rottds, ml! Produce”: the | Preſent profeſs the Fopiſb religion, except the J/alachas 
8 — * J Jhs 5. le Bed Tim - $34 ey? wr and ſcocs, whoradhere to the Greet religion, and ſtyle 
_  Harlinifs of ple, , age, Religion, Arms, i eb aohpt 5 
and Exports : toith the principal Places in this Country; themſelves Old Believers. Tn'Carniokzare thixee biſhoprics; | 
' Gmong which'is a particular account of the Eake of Ci, 2 | that of Laubach, to which belong a number of pariſhes in 
nitꝛz, ſome rimuartable Caverns, and 5 of Dnick/Hver. 'Garniola, twenty-one pariſhes in Sti ia, and ſixteen in (% 
F = WALL þ 4 ; | rintbia; the other:biſhopricsatethoſe.of Biben and Truf- 
F (CHENIOLA, which is alſo included in the circle of | In this duchy there re computed to be a hundred and 
HAuſiria, is bounded on the north by Carinthia and thir - four pariſhes, and twenty-four. religious houſes. 
Stiria; on the eaſt by Scdavenia and Croutia; on the ſouth The: arms of this duchy are un .cagle crowned, on 
by that patt of MArin poſſeſſed by the republic of Venice, vwhoſe breaſt and expanded wings is a dieed creſcent. 
aud by a paſt of the Auriatic $99; ant! on the weſt by che From Carnioiu are exported into other countries. 
coumny of 'Gvriz, and the gulph of Trigle: extending in cattle, ſheep, cheeſe, white and red wine, quickſilver 
. les-greateſt length 24 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 118 iron, ſteel, oil of olives, linen, a kind of woollen ſtuff, 
from north to fouth. In this delineation of the poſition Spaniſb leather, which is preprired in plenty in Up" 
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Carniolas honey; timber for ſhip-building, and many | ſeven in compaſs : yet this tract of land, though almoft 
ſorts of wooden-ware, as boxes, diſhes, trenichers, ſpoons, | every where mountainous, and ſtony, is covered with 
eres, G. 95 . E and ſmall villages, and in ſome parts of it the in- 
Carniols annually contributes to the houſe of Auſtria] habitants make good wine. The celebrated lake of : | 
three hundred and ſixty-three thouſand one hundred and | Cirknitz in this part is very remarkable; it takes its Ce 
ſeventy- one florins ſixty-ſix kruitzers. This duchy is | name from the neighbouring market-town, and is en- | 
divided into Upper, Lower, Middle, and Inner Carniola, | compaſſed with wild, rough, and ſtony mountains; but | | 
and Carniolian 1ftria. N round it alſo lie two inhabited citadels, nine villages, and 
UrrER CARNIOLA, commonly called GoRENSKA | twenty churches. | - 
0 TRAN, enjoys a wholeſome air and freſh ſprings. The] This lake is one German mile in length from north to 
vineyards here are but few. Iron is found in the greateſt | ſouth, half a German mile in breadth, and from one to 
lenty, and there are profitable iron-works in many parts | two, three, and four fathoms in depth, the pits excepted, 
of the country. The lake of Feldes is near five miles | ſome of which are many fathoms deep. In it lie three 
Jong, and above two broad; it is uncommonly deep, but | beautiful iſlands covered with trees; theſe iſlands are 
in its middle riſes 2 round mountain, on which ftands a | called Yornec, Velba Goriza, and Mala Goriza, A pe- 
{mall church, and at its foot is a fine ſpring. The lake | ninſula alſo runs into this lake, and is ſeparated from 
of Mocbeiner ariſes out of a copious ſpring that rolls from | the iſland of Yornec by a canal. In the lake are many 
a very high rock into the dale of Mocheiner, which is | holes or pits with long ditches like canals, and eight 
about three miles long and a mile broad, and out of it | brooks diſcharge themſelves into it. 
runs a river called the Mocheiner Sau, which, after a It is a common ſaying, that in this lake a perſon may 
courſe of nineteen miles, diſcharges itſelf into the Sau. | ſow and reap, hunt and fiſh, within the ſpace of a year; 
Both in the Jake and river are excellent trout. but this is the leaſt remarkable circumſtance in it, and 
In this duchy are the following remarkable places: no more than what may be ſaid of almoſt any other ſpot 
LAUBATCHT, or LAayBACH,' the principal town in | that is overflowed in winter or ſpring. The moſt won- 
Carniola; is ſituated on a navigable river of the ſame name, | derful circumſtance is its ebbing and flowing. The for- 
by which it is ſo divided, that it lies partly in Upper and | mer always happens in a long drought, when it runs off 
tly in Lower Carniola., That part which forms the | through eighteen holes at the bottom, which form ſo 
latter, is the largeſt and fineſt, The royal citadel here] many eddies or whirlpools. Baron Yalvaſor mentions a 
ſtands on an eminence covered with trees and beautifully | ſingular method of fiſhing in one of theſe holes, called 
cultivated z and at its foot is that part of the city in | Ribeſcajama, and ſays, that when the water is entirely 
which are the market, the town-bouſe, the cathedral, | run- off into its ſubterraneous reſervoirs, the peaſants 
and epiſcopal palace. The cathedral is finely painted, | venture with lights into that cavity, which is in a hard 
and under the cupola are four ſtatues of its ancient bi- rock, three or four fathoms under ground, to a ſolid 
mops. In the. Auguſlin's church, behind the high altar, bottom; whence the water running through ſmall holes, 
is a Caſa Santa, in imitation of that at Loretto. The as through a ſieve, the fiſhes are left behind, caught, as 
Urfuline-runs have a very beautiful light church; and | jt were, in a net provided by nature. ni 
that of ö Peter is one of the fineſt in the city. l At the firſt appearance of its ebding, a bell is rung at 
At the Fefuit's church is a ſuperb altar of. marble, | Cirtnitz, upon which all the peaſants in the neighbours- 
adorned with four ſtatues that are worth ſeeing : their | ing villages, with the utmoſt diligence, prepare for fiſh- 
library is well eontrived, and-thoſe fathers have ſpacious ing; for the greateſt part of the: fiſh generally go off at 
wine - vaults capable of er hree thouſand pipes, the beginning of the ebb, and ſeldom ſtay till the water 
vhich is the leſs ſurpriſing, as moſt of the rents of their is conſiderably decreaſed. [Above a hundred peaſants 
eſtates are paid in wine. This ſoeiety was ſuppreſſed in never fail to exert themſelves on this occaſion 3 and both 
1773, and their revenues converted to the uſes of the the men and women promiſcuouſly: run into the lake 
ſtate. The whole town contains three ſuburbs, in one | tripped quite naked, though both the magiſtrates. and 
of which live the butchers, in the ſecond are chiefly | clergy have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ſuppreſs this 
ſſuermen, and the third is principally. inhabited by ma- indecent cuſtom, particularly on account of the young | 
riners. The ſtreets are narrow; and, beſides the above | lay-brothers of a neighbouring convent, who have the 
buildings, the council-houſe and the 8 provincial | privilege of fiſhing there; and, notwithſtanding the pro- i 
and? city arſenal are worthy of notice. The biſhop is | hibitions of the fathers, leave the convent in order to ſee | ; 
immediately under the | pope, and bears the title of a this uncommon ſpectacle, - The peaſants, however, are 
prince of the Holy Roman Empire. This place carries on not obſerved to be guilty of more lewdneſs at theſe times 
a conſiderable trade. 159; bub yDoapo3t” 3% than at others, when they are cloathed, At theſe eb- 
"LowER CaRrn1oLa, more uſually called DALENSK AI bings, an incredible number of pike, trout, tench, eels, 
STRAN, Contains many: fruitful-vallies,'and. produces red | carp; pearch, Cc. are caught in the lake; and what 
aud white! wines: In many places there are here no | are not conſumed, or ' diſpoſed of while freſh, are dried 
ſprings, and particularly the fertile bottom of Temnitax, | by the fire. (So: 3G eee 
labours under 2 total want of ſprings and running] Though every part of the lake is left dry, except two 
vater ; whence the inhabitants, when they have been | or three pools, yet Mr. Keyſer ſays, immediately upon 
long without rain, are obliged to fetch water at five or | the return of the water, it abounds in fiſh as much as it: 
ix miles diſtance Among the caverns or grottos in | did before; and the fiſhes that return with the water are 
this part of Carniola, that near Lueg is. worthy: of notice. | of a very large ſize, particularly pikes weighing fifty or 
The entrance of this cavern extends a conſiderable length | ſixty pounds. It is alſo. remarkable, that when it be- 
under the rocks, and within it are ſeen many icicles equal | gins to rain hard, three of the cavities ſpout up water to 
in whiteneſs to ſnow itſe lf. the height of two or three fathoms; and if the rain con- 
One of the principal towns in this diſtri is Ru- tinues, and is accompanied with violent thunder, the 
DOLPHSWORTH, or NxusrADpTLEIN, a royal town | water bubbles out of all the holes through which it bad 
ſeated on an emĩinence on the river Gurt, and founded | been abſorbed, two of them excepted, and the whole lake 
by the arch-duke Redolph LV. in 1365, whence it re- | is again filled with water in twenty-four, and often in 
Cived'its name. It has a collegiate church, to which | eighteen hours. Sometimes not only fiſn, but live ducks, 
belong; dur other in the town, fourteen in the country, | with graſs and fiſh in their ſtomachs, have emerged out 
and five pariſnes in Stiria. It has a monaſtery of Fran- | of theſe cavities. The Abbe Fortis deſcribes a lake poſ- 
can friars, and another of Capucbins. The many in- ſeſſing the like remarkable quality in Dalmatia. X 
curfions of the:\Twurks into the territory belonging to this | In a rock on one fide of the lake, but conſiderably 
town, together with fires and peſtilence; have reduced it | higher than its ſurface, are two caverns, at ſome diſtance 
from its former flour iſning ſtate . I | from each other; and when it thunders the water guſhes 
The next diviſion is fiddle Carniola, to which be- | out of both, with great noiſe and impetuoſity: if this - 
longe a tract called Dry Carniola, which is between four | happens in autumn, they alſo eject a ug many. ducks, 
and five German miles in extent; and if we include in it | which are blind, but very fat, and of a black colour 
the bottom of Tymmita, which belongs to Lower Carniola, | and though they are at firſt almoſt bare of feathers, in a 
and is alſo deſtitute of water, it is between ſix. and fortnight's time, or at fartheſt before the end of October, 
836 | 1 e 5 ther 
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they ate entirely fledged, recover their ſight, and fly. 
away, Each of theſe caverns is ſix feet high, and as many 


broad; and when the water guſhes out of them, it is in- 


a large column of the ſame dimenſions, and in à con- 
tinual ſtream. There is a paſſage in each of theſe caves, | 
where a man may walk upright for a conſiderable way; 
but it is ſaid that no perſon has ever yet ventured into 
them, to ſearch into the nature of the inner caves 
reſervoir to which theſe apertures lead; for there is no 
certainty but that in an inſtant he may be ſurprized by 
the water ruſhing upon him, with the force and rapidity 
of a fire- engine. Something very ſimilar to this is likewiſe 
related by the Abbe Fortis, in his account of Dalmatia. 
When the lake ebbs early in the year, within twenty 
days time graſs grows upon it, which is mowed down, 
and the bottom afterwards ſown with millet: but if the 
water does not run off early nothing can be ſown ; and if 
it ſoon returns, as it ſometimes does, the ſeed. is loſt : 
otherwiſe, after the millet-barveſt, all manner of game is 
hunted and ſhot in it. x 
In Middle Carniola are ſeveral little royal towns, and 
ſome market towns; but none that deſerve a particular 
deſcription. nmis Jo bi} + 364] 1 Wet 
We now come to Inner Carniola, a diviſion which is 
for the moſt part mountainous and full of ſmall eminences. 
Little corn is cultivated here; but it produces a great 
deal of very good wine, which is commonly called 7:a- | 
lian, and is exported to very diſtant countries; but in 
many places the inhabitants 
freſh water, il ' C 
The moſt remarkable places in this diviſion are the 
following: A Wy Nr ; Ei it OF 
ADL$BERG, or AprERSBERO, in the Sclavonian lan- 
guage called. Peſtoina, a well · built market-town, ſituated 
at bas ſoot of a high rocky mountain, on which ftands a 
cita el. 1 | MITES 2 &+ 8 N ö 
About half way up the acclivity of this mountain, is 
the entrance into a large cavern, that is divided into à 
great number of ſubterraneous paſſages. The eye is here 
delighted with viewing a vaſt number of ſparry icicles, 
formed on the arched roof of this vaſt cavern, by the 
exudations of a lapideous or petrifying fluid, which form 
the moſt beautiful decorations. The ſides are covered 
with all kinds of figures, formed by the ſame exuda- 
tions, to which the imagination of the ſpectator gives 
various forms never intended by nature; ſo that it is not 
at all. ſtrange that ſome people ſhould make out dragons, 
heads of horſes, tygers, and other animals,. Several pil- 
lars, which are to be ſeen on each ſide, proceed from the 
droppings of the petrifying fluid from the top, which 
form a kind of ſparry pillar on the bottom of the cave: 
this gradually increaſes, till it at laſt joins the icicle at 
the top, by meeting it about half way, and thus a com- 
plete pillar is formed. If a perſon's curioſity will carry 
him ſo far, he may rove about two German miles in the 
ſubterraneous paſſages of this cavern. The preſent earl 
of Briſtal add biſhop of Derry, viſited a ſimilar cavern in 


Dalmatia, in company with the Abbe Fortis. 
It is remarkable that the river Poig, which riſes in the 
above mountain, about four Zng/z/h miles from Adler ſ- 
berg, runs again to it with an inverted courſe, and loſes 
itſelf near the entrance of the cavern, falling by a great 
depth into the rock, as is evident from its roaring noiſe, 
and the ſound cauſed by flinging a ſtone into the hole. 
The ſame river appears again near Planina; but ſoon 
after a ſecond time loſes itſelf in a rock, and at length 
emerges a third time, when it aſſumes. the name of the 
Laubach. 527477 691 7 * 
_ Tryze1v, or Dux, which ſtands on an eminence on 
the Adriatic, has à fmall harbour, à cloiſter, and a 
citadel, - At a ſmall diſtance is dug a very beautiful black 
marble, and in the rocks on the. ſea is found, on break- 
ing off a piece of them, a living ſnail about the thick- 
neſs of a man's fiſt, and eatable. The ſtone in which 
theſe ſnails are incloſed, contains many ſmall apertures. 

Lues, a citadel ſeated: on the centre of a high rocky 
mountain that riſes perpendicularly. This large building 
ſtands in a hole in the rock, in ſuch a manner, that no 
rain falls on it; but it has a roof to defend it againſt the 
water which trickles down from the roeks. From this 
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labour under great want of | 


CaRNToIz. 


vens. One half of the fore tower alone projects: it i 
extremely damp, and in ſummer coll 
About two German miles from Adlerſberg, is a re. 
markable cavern, named ST. MAaGDALEN's cave, Th. 
way to it, being covered with ſtones and buſhes, is ex. 
tremely troubleſome; but the yon fatigue in going is 
over- paid by the ſatisfaction of ſeeing ſuch an extraordi. 
nary cavern. You firſt deſcend into a hole, where the 
earth ſeems to be fallen in for ten paces before you reach 
the entrance, which reſembles a fiſſure in a huge rock 
cauſed by an earthquake. Here the torches are always 
lighted to conduct travellers; for the cave is extremely 
dark. This wonderful cavern ſeems as if divided int, 
ſeveral large halls, and other apartments. The vaſt 
number of pillars by which it is ornamented by natute, 
give ita ſuperb. appearance, and are extremely beaytj. 
ul; for they are as white as ſnow, and have a kind of 
tranſparent luſtre, not unlike that of white ſugar-candy, 
The bottom is of the ſame materials, ſo that a perſon 
may imagine he is walking among the ruins of fone 
ſtately palace, amidſt noble pillars. and columns, partly 
mutilated and partly entire. From the top, ſparry icicles 
are ſeen every where ſuſpended, in ſome places reſem- 
bling wax tapers, which from their radiant whiteneſs, 
appear extremely beautiful. - All the inconvenience here 
ariſes from the inequality of the bottom, which may 
make the ſpectator ſtumble, while he is viewing the 
beauties above and around him. 8 4 0: 4 
IDRo, or YDRA, is a ſmall town, ſeated in a deep 
valley, amidſt high mountains, on the river of the ſame 
name, and at the bottom of a deſcent ſo ſteep, that it is 
very difficult, and ſometimes dangerous, ta ride to it. 
The town conſiſts. of about two hundred and ſeventy 
ſcattered. houſes, and a citadelz but the number of the 
inhabitants is ſaid to amount ta about two, thouſand, 


115 Thjs town is famous for its quickſilyer mines, which, 


were firſt diſcovered in the yeat 1497 Before that time, 
ays Mr, Keyſler, this part of the countt Was only in- 
habited by a few coopers, and other artificers in wood, 
with which this country abounds. But ond evening 2 
cooper having placed a new tub under a dropping ſpring, 
in order to try if :it would hold water, when he came ia 
the morning to take the tub away, found! it ſo heavy, 
that he could hardly move it. At ffirſt the ſuperſtitions 
notions that are apt to poſſeſs the minds of the igno- 
rant; made him begin to ſuſpect that his tub was be- 
wirched; but at laſt perceiving a ſhining fluid at the 
bottom, and not knowing: what ta make: of+ jt; he went 
to Laubatch, where he ſhewed it to an apothecary, who 
being an artful man; diſmiſſed him with @ {mall gra- 
tuity, and bid bim bting him ſome more of the ſame 
ſtuff whenever he cbuld meet with: it. This the poor 
cooper frequently did, being highly \pleaſed: with bis 
good luck; till the affair being at laſt made? public, ſe- 
veral perſons formed themſelves into a ſociety, in order 
to ſesteh farther into the quickſilven minen i Im their poſ⸗ 
ſeſſion it continued till Charles: duke of duftria, : pereviv- 
ing the great importance of ſuch [a:workz gave them 4 
ſum-of money, as a compenſation for che expences the 
had: been at, and tool it into his own hands. 
FTbe ſubterraneous paſſages of the mine fre ſo 


exten 
ſive, that it would take up ſeverd} hours to go through 
them. The greateſt - perpendicular; depih, computing 
from the entrance of the ſhaft, is eight hundred and 
forty feet; but as they advance horizontally under a high 
mountain, the depth would be much greater, if it was 
meaſured from the ſutface of the hill. One way of de- 
ſcending down the ſhaft is by a bucket ; but as the en- 
trance is narrow, the bucket is liable to) ſtrike againſt 
the ſides, or to be ſtopped by ſomething. in the way, ſo 
that it may eaſily overſet. The other Way of ge 
down is ſafer; this is, deſcending by a great numb r of 
ladders, placed obliquely, in a kind of zigs zag; but 45 
the ladders are wet and narrow, a perſore in uſt be ver 
cautious how. he ſteps, to prevent his falling. On de- 
ſcending, there are reſting- places ãni ſomeiparto, that ale 
very welcome to the weary traveller. In ſome of the 
ſubterranean paſſages the heat is do intenſe, as to throw 
a. man into a perfect ſweat; and formerly in ſome 

theſe ſhafts: the air was extremely conſinied, ſo that ſe- 


citadel there is no other proſpect than that of the hea- 
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veral miners have been ſuffocated by a kind of ignecu- 
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vapour called the damp; but by ſinking the main ſhaft 


deeper, this has been prevented, Near the main ſhaft is 


the water is raiſed out of the bottom of the mine. 


Virgin mercury is that which is prepared by nature, 
zud is found in ſome of the ores of this mine, in a 


a large wheel, and an hydraulic machine, by which all 


1 
x 
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multitude of little drops of pure quickſilver. This is | 


' 


alſo to be met with in a kind of clay, and ſometimes | 


fows down the paſſages or fiflures of the mine in a 
ſmall continued ſtream, ſo that a man has frequently 
pathered in fix hours above thirty-ſix pounds of virgin 
mercury, which bears a higher price than common 
quickſilver. The reſt is extracted from einnabar (which 
is the ore of quickſilver) by the force of fire. 
Every common miner receives the value of three ſhij- 
lings and ſix - pence a week; but many of them are af- 
fied with a nervous diſorder, accompanied with violent 
tremblings, ſudden convulſive motions of the hands 
and legs, and frightful diſtortions of the face. Thoſe 
are moſt ſubject to theſe diſorders who work in the places 
here virgin mercury is found, which in a ſurpriſing 
manner inſinuates itſelf into their bodies; ſo that when 
they go into a warm bath, or are put into a profuſe 
fat by: Beads, drops of pure mercury have been known 
w iſſue through the pores from all parts of the body. 
Theſe mines are often infeſted} with rats and mice, 
which feed on the crumbs of bread, &c. dropped by the 
miners at their meals. But this plague ſeldom laſts 
long ; for even they are ſeized with the like convulſive 
diſorders as the men, which ſoon kills them. It is 
eſteemed” a neceſſary precaution for every perſon to eat 
before he deſcends into theſe ſubterraneous regions. 
All the adjacent country is very woody; but that the 
woods may not be deftroyed, great quantities of fuel for 
the ſmelting furnaces are annually brought down the 
river /dra, or arixxa, from ſome foreſts that lie about 
five or ſix miles diſtant. Beſides this river, here is a 
eanal about two miles in length, [ſupplied with water by 
ſeveral ſtreams iſſuing from perennial ſptings, in order 
to put in motion the machines belonging to the mines. 
The next town we ſhall mention is that of Frome, 
er Sr VEIr, which 4s ſituated on a bay of the Adriatic 
Sen, called the gulph of Carnero. It is ſeated in 2 
valley, and is famous for good wine, figs, and other fruit: 
It is populous, and contains an arſenal, 'a cathedral, 
and, until the year 1773, a Feſurts college; with two 
convents within the town, and one without it near the 
fea, * The harbour is formed by the river Pinmara, and 
ſtom thence large quantities of goods art exported, 2 
conſiderable pat of which come from Hungary; on 
which account an expenſtve highway has been made 
from this place to Curiſadt in Croatia. It is ſeparkted 
fromthe duchy of Curniola, and under the government 


of a captain, Who refides' at the eitadel. The gulph of 2 


Carnero abounds in fin; among which is à ſort called 
gero, which grows to/a <onfiderable' ſrge, and of its ſkin 
V made a kind ef Thagreen, uſed for the caſes of watches, 
ciſkets, teleſeopes; and the like. WORN 37 TOUR 
Tares rg pleaſantly fituated on a hill} and forms a 
ſemicircle,” Which is encompaſſed with yineyards. The 
town is but ſmalf; however; on the ſouth-weſt ſide, 
where” formerly were falt pits, a beautiful ſubufb has 
deem erected. The caſtle, which ſtands on an emirience; 
is ſutrounded with a diteh, and the fortifications Have 
deen conſiderably improved. The Jeſuits church is 3 
bandſome ſtructure, but has neither good paintings, nor 
any" other ornaments worthy of notice. The inhabi- 
tants of Trieſ are accuſed of being lazy and proud, of 
hever applying themſelves to any uſeful employment, 
and of being ſo malicious, as to moleſt and injute 
ſtrangers to the utmoſt of their power. This town, 
hich ſtands on the borders of Lacy, is ſituated in the 
forty-ſixth' degree ten miautes north latitude; "ind 
— fourteenth” egree” twelve minutes eaſt Jon. 
n 
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I Trent, and the territory of 


O the Cunty of Tito f. 


115 E vtent, Situation, Moenntains, and Rivers, with a par- 
ticular Deſcription of the Channel of the River Inn, and 
the Face of the Country. The Appearance of the Pea- 


* 


: 
* o 


particularly INSPRUCK, ALL, an 


Bozkx, or Bots 
ZANO. © a Fier HOMO 


of T1RoL, which is one hundred and fifty miles 
in length, and one hundred and twenty in breadth; and 
is bounded on the north by S wabia and Bavaria; on the 
eaſt by Carinthia and the archbiſhopric of Saltzburg ; on 
the ſouth; by part of the tetritory of Venice; and on the 
weſt, by Stulſſerland, and the country of the Griſons. 
The paſſes into this country, Where all travellers are 
obliged to take paſſports, are entirely ſurrounded by a 
continued chain of mountains; ſo that at a diſtance you 
are often at a loſs to diſtinguiſh' the paſſage ;' and when, 
after many windings, you come to an opening, you find 
it ſecured by ſtrong forts. It is ſaid that ſeven thou- 
ſand men could defend the whole country againſt all at- 
tempts of any number of men. In Avoid parent par- 


1 next diyiſion of Auftria, is that of the county 


e which ſometimes gave me an idea of mount Sinai, at 
the promulgation of the law,” * © 0 it 2in2qus 
But tho the mountains of Vl have their tops con- 


It produces a good breed” ef hornet cattle and horte 
and among the Pil beaſts” ße ie bene, de fle 


Ir was ee in the World to follow 


the windings of this river, through the variety of pleaſe 


ing ſcenes to which its coutſe naturally led us! We 


had ſometimes on each fide a vaſt extent of naked rocks 
and mountains, broken into r waiſeee merle ner 
and precipices. At other places we beheld 4 | 
ſo thick ſet together char it was «ithp6Mble to Tifeover 
any of the ſoll'they grew upon, and rifmi up ſo regul 
larly one above another, 3s to give is the view of 4 Whole 
wood. The time of the year, that had given the leaves 
of the trees fo, _ different col Irs, c 
beauty of the proſpect,” : oO LINN BAS 30S 
The other rivers of Tirol ares the Fifth, which A 
riſes in this country, and, rgverfins e biftiopri© f 
Yi e republic of Venict, at 
length falls into the Aariatic Sen; the Spy e 
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tween the circles of Swabia atid £ av tay al 
falls into the Danube. 
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In this country are twelve towns and ten villages that 
have markets. The common people live chiefly by 


working in the mines and ſalt- works. 
The meaner ſort of peaſants make ſo wretched an 


appearance, that one would almoſt take them for gyhſies: 
both the men and women wear hats of all colours. 


Their farm- houſes, barns, and ſtables are alſo very mean, 


when compared with thoſe of other countries, and are 
only covered with boards placed almoſt horizontally, on 


which are laid heavy ſtones to ſecure them from being 


blawn off. | 
The inhabitants have, however, many particular pri- 
vileges above thoſe: of the other hereditary dominions of 
the houſe of Aa/tria: for being naturally well fortified 
by their mountains, and hardering upon many different 
overaments, as the Bavarians, Swiſs, Venetians, Gri- 
þ &c. were they treated with ſeverity, they might 
be tempted to ſet up for a republic, or at leaſt throw 
themſelves under the milder government of ſome of their 
neighbours. The .country is, however, poor, though 
the emperor draws conſiderable ſums out of its mines of 
ſalt and metals; and theſe mines fill the country with 
greater numbers of people than it would be able to ſup- 
port without the importation of foreign corn. Ra 
The arms of this country are, an eagle gules in a held 
ar nt, FX 7 ; — p . 
2 is ned by three councils, which are held 
at Inſpruct, one of which fits upon life and death, che 
other regulates the taxes, and the third manages the 
affairs of juſtice :. but as theſe courts are guided by the 
orders they receive from Vienna, there are in many caſes 
appeals from them to the emperor. It contributes yearly 
a hundred thouſand florins towards the military ſtate of 
the houſe of Auſtria. isch ;) Ni > 11481 
The principal places it contains are 
IxsrRuck, the capital of the whole country, which js 
z handſome city, formez]y the reſidence of the archdukes 
of Auftria, who. are counts of Tirol. It is ſeated on the 
river Inn, within tbe forty-ſeventh. degree thirty-eight 
minutes latitude, and the eleventh degree thirty- nine 
minutes caſt ee and ſtands in a fertile plain en- 
vironed . with . mountains... Though, {apruck be ſmall, 
it is 2 fine city, with, well-paved ſtreets, and ſtately flat- 
Toofed, palaces, aſter .the., /talian tafte; =_ are no leſs 
that twelve churches, including thoſe in eight convents, 


and the two ſuburbs, Which are. 9 4 larger than the 
City itſelf, and are finely built. The city is adorned with 


curious fountains, ſpacious market: places, and a caftle, 
or palace ; but is of ſmall extent within the walls. The 
eat hall of the palace is a very noble room, the wall> 
ing painted in freſco, repreſenting the labouts of Her- 
cates, many of which, make a very fine appearance, 
though part of the work has been cracked by the earth- 
quakes, which are. very frequent in this country, The 
famous golden roof in "the palace conſiſts of copper- 
es richly gilt, at the expence. of two hundred thou- 
land. dollars. Near this palace is another of wood, to 
which. it was ufual for the court to retite at the firſt 
ſhock fp earthquake. In on of the rooms of the 
palace, which, is hung with the pictures of illuſtrious 
perſons, they thew denen of Mary queen of Sets, 
who was beheaded, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. The 
porous are very large, and in the middle of them, is 2 
eautiful equeſtrian, ſlatue in braſs of the archduke | 
Fold, and near it twelye- figures of water nymphs and 
river gods, well, caſt, and as big as the life. Covered 
galleries lead from the palace to Ts different churches, 
and a very long one reaches to the church belonging to 
the Capuchin | convent, . where the duke of Lor rain uſed 
frequently. to affiſf at their midnight devotions. In this 
convent are ſheun the apartments of Maximilian, arch- 
duke and count of Tjra/, who, while. be kept the go- 
vernment in his hands, 745 this convent with all the 
rigour and auſterity of a Capuchin, His room of au- 
dience and anti-: chamber are little ſquare wainſcotted 
rooms, faced. with a kind. 5 that gives them 
eee of little hollow, caverns hewn out of a 
rock. . 5 5 
The church belon 


* 


Sanne 83519 
to the Franciſcan convent was 


onging 
erected EAGLE and is a kind of attempt at mo- 
dern architecture. But though the architect has ſhe wu 


4 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Tings, 


his diſlike of the Gothic taſte, it is eaſily ſeen that in 
that age, the people, at leaſt in this country, were not 
arrived at the true knowledge of that ſimplicity obſeryed 
by the Greeks and Romans. The portal, for inſtance, 
conſiſts of a compoſite order unknown to the ancients 
for though the ornaments are taken from them, the * 
lutes of the Jonic, the foliage of the Corinthian, and the 
| uovali of the Doric order, are mixed without any regyja. 
rity in the ſame capital. The vault of the church is in. 
cumbered with many little pieces of ſculpture; and tho 
it is ſupported by ſingle columns, inſtead of the cluſters 
of little pillars found in Gothic cathedrals, theſe columns 
are of no regular order, and are at leaſt twice too lo 
for their diameter. In the middle of it is the monument 
of the emperor Maximilian I. which was ereQted by his 
grandſon. Ferdinand I.; but the body of the emperor lies 
elſewhere. On the top of this monument is the figure 
of Maximilian kneeling, in braſs, ſurrounded by four 
other ſmaller metal figures, repreſenting the Virtues, and 
on the monument itſeif is a beautiful 54 relieve of white 
marble, repreſenting the exploits of that prince, in twenty. 
four ſquare pannels of ſculpture, In the middle paſlage 
of the church are twenty-eight brazen ſtatues, ranged in 
two rows, and larger than the life, repreſenting the regal 
and princely perſonages, male and female ; in particular, 
thoſe, of the houſe of Auſiria; and on the cornice of the 
vaulted paſlage,. which ſeparates the ; choir from the 
arb of the church, ſtand twenty-three ſmall ſtatues of 
raſs. Fat; Wis bizi) 516 vals 
Among the other churches is the little Notre Done, 
which is handſomely deſigned and covered with a cupola. 
This church was built by the contributions of the whole 
country, and was deſigned as an expreſſion of gratitude 
to the Virgin Mary, for having defended the country of 


| Tirol againſt; the victorious arms of Gizflauus Adeiphus, 


who was unable to enter this part of the empire, after 
haying oyer-run almoſt every other./ /, ,.''... - > 
The. regency. and / provincial houſes, here are fine 
ſtructures. In the ſuburbs, is. an. arſenal; there is alſo 
an univerſity, a cloiſter of Capuchins, and two monal- 
Iren eh nr ot | Sr | 
At a league's diſtance is the town of HALL, which isa 
pretty place ſeated on the river Inn, and contains a mint 
that is worked by water, a pariſh church, a college of 


EE RY. 


Near it is a mine-work of ſilver and copper, in which 
| 2 thouſand 


* 


* n Oo Malt rs wr 


a thouſand men ate employed. This mine was diſeo- |jmiles in length from eaſt to weſt; and forty, where 
vered in 1448, and was formerly much richer than it is | broadeſt, from north to ſouth; | | Nos 
| 


The river Adige runs through the country from north 
to ſouth, and receives ſeveral ſmaller rivers that riſe in 
which lies on the borders of the territory of the repub- | the mountains on each fide. Ihe ſoil produces a good 
lic of Venice. In it is a high and ſteep rock, which | wine that is of a pale red, with oil, fruit, and paſturagez 
riſes fifty-fathoms like a wall, and in the middle of. it is þ but not much corn. The common languages of the 
a cavity which contains a ſpring, on which a caſtle or people are German and Italian. 1 3 
fort has been erected. It has a ſmall garriſon, which | The city of | KEN, the capital of this biſhopric, ſtands 
muſt be wound up and let down by ropes. Below it is | on the river Adige, in the forty-ſixth degree north lati- 
a narrow paſs, in which two carriages can-ſcarce go | tude, and the eleventh degree twenty-nine minutes eaſt 
abreaſt ; and on the oppoſite ſide is the ſteep ſhore of the] longitude, It is ſuppoſed to have received its Latin name 
river Brent, At the beginning of this paſs is a bu) wark, Tridentum, from three ſharp peaks or rocks of the Alpes 
or baſtion; the guard of which is let down from the which have been thought to reſemble three teeth, an 
caſtle, Hard by is the village of Primolano, about a | hang over the city. It is built on a flat rock of a kind 
gun-ſhot from which is a lazaretto, where travellers in of red and white marble, which alſo furniſhes the mate- 
the time of the plague perform quarantine. I his place | rials for their houſes z but is ſubject to dangerous inun- 
lies quite loneſome, between mountains and cliffs of an | dations, not only from the overflowing of the river, but. 
uncommon height. 12 | 8 from the brooks of Levis and Ferſena, which ſometimes 

The next town we ſhall mention is that of MER Ax, | precipitate themſelves from the adjacent mountains, and 
which is ſituated on the river Paſſer, in the moſt fertile | force great rocks along with them even into the town. 
part of the diftrit of Hiſch, and contains fix churches The city is encompaſſed with ſteep impaſſable hills, ex- 
and cloiſters.” It was formerly the capital of the country, | cept the Tieo7 road on the north, and that to Verona on the 
and even ſtill, on public occaſions, takes precedency of | ſouth. The ſun- beams darted from theſe mo rocks, ren= 
all the towns. Near it anciently ſtood a town, which der the heat as intolerable in ſummer, as the now on their 
in the middle age was quite overwhelmed by the fall of | tops makes the air cold in winter; but in ſprin and 
e IR YUtnG: R277 5 B54” autumn the air is temperate, The town is ſmal 2 but 

BozEx, by the Halians called Bolzano, is ſituated in a | pretty populous, and defetided by an old caſtle. The 


at preſent. 1 : 


In this province is the paſs of K/el, in Ttalian Covelo, 


pleaſant valley, twenty- ive miles to the north of Trent, 
and ſtands on the river Eyſock. This city contains ſeve- 
ral religious houſes, and the monaſteries of the wget bi 
and Daminicans have churches: ' The moſt remarkable 
thing in the great church is a round hole in the roof three 
feet in Aadtster; Tufundeg vith'a' garland of ribbons 
of different colours, with large wafers appendent to them; 
and Mr. Mien was told, that a ſacred opera being acted 
in that church on Afcen/ton-day, the perſon who repre- 
ſented Chriſt was taken up to heaven through this hole. 
This church has à high ſteeple, adorned with three ſtories 
of balluſtrades of very good workmanſhip. The houſes are 
all plaiftered over, and a rivulet of ſpring-water runs 
through all the ſtreets, which are generally ſtraight and 
broad; but the town has no walls, nor any defence, ex- 
cept a large ftream at its'entrance, over which there is a 
bridge. It is a place of good trade, eſpecially at its four 
annual fairs, that laſt each a fortnight, and to. which 
great numbers of merchants come from all parts of Ger- 
many, Swiſſerland and Italy; on which account great 
fairs the merchants are allowed magiſtrates and judges of 
their own, diſtinct from thoſe of the town, and none 
tre to trade without being entered in the judges 
books, and a certificate of the entry under the ſeal of the 


corporation 


The neighbourhood of this place, and indeed the 
whole valley of Bolzano, is full of villages, and vine- 
yards planted in the form of arbours, with the branches 
of the vines tied to wooden frames; props not being 
uſed in this country. Their white wines are Fun 
of a very agreeable tartneſs; but they muſt be drank the 
very year of their growth, or elſe they grow luſcious, 
and then turn crabbed; At certain diſtances in this 
valley are little ſtraw huts, each raiſed upon three trunks 
of trees or poles, from whence they ſhoot the beard chat 
come from the mountains to eat the'grapes. = 


„ 
| "Of ibe Biſhoprics' of TRENT and BRIXEN. 
Their Situation, Extent, and Produce ; with @ particular 


i Account f Trent and Brixen, the capital Cities of this 


: 


T HE temporal juriſdi Sion of the bilhop'of Tu UT 


* 


is ſituated in the county of Tirol, and the biſhop 
enjoys, as an immediate prince of the empire, a ſeat at 


their diets: it is ſituated among the Alps, in the ſouth part 


of Tirol, to the north-weſt of the dominions of Venice, 
and to the eaſt of thoſe of the Eriſans. It is near ſurty 


ſtreets are broad and well paved, and have many ſtately 


dinary height and thickneſs ; but the inſide is too dark; 
It has a chapel, in which nothing is to be ſeen but mar- 


a hundred thouſand: crowns: In one of the chapels of 
this cathedral is ſhewn a crucifix as big as the life; and 
they gravely 

the counciPs being f 

ſhew its approbation of the veracity of their decrees. * 
mous council of Trent, held there from the fourth of 
January, 1545, an 7563, the repreſentation of which Is 
finely painted on the Walls. 
for an organ, which is ſaid to imitate all ſorts of inſtru- 
ments and the ſinging of birds; with the cfles of ſeveral 
beaſts, and the ſounds of drums and ty mpets fo natu- 
rally, that it is hard to diſtin ud tert, its Me 
the Matticula' placed in the circle of 2 . and, as it 
forms #' part of the Tire, ig fubjes 
Austria. This country is bounded by Salrzburg and 
nions of Vente on the fouth, and joins the Tiro! on the 
north and eaſt, extending 
2 and thirty in breadth. 125 


the foot of Mount Brenner, inthe forty-fixth degree 
thirty-nine minutes north latitude, and the eleventh de- 
gree forty-nine minutes eaſt Jongitude, in a fine country 
abounding in vineyards, that yield excellent red wine. 
It is adorned with ſpacious 8 a very handſome 
palace, à town-houſe, a cathedral, two churches which 
join to each other, and two convents. It has alſo a caſtle 
ſeated on an eminence. It is a populous town, much 


| | frequented on account of the mineral ſprings in its neigh- 
_ | bourhood. The houſes are well-built, he 


are almoſt all 
of the ſame ſize; they are adorned with porticos, and 
curiouſly painted on the outſide ; but the ſhops are kept 
in vaults, which run from one ſide of the ſtreet to the 
other. The biſhop's palace, which forms one fide of 
a fine ſquare over-againſt the two churches, is encom- 
paſſed with a ditch, -and defended at the entrance by four 
braſs cannon, as EASE dg cog 

The country between this city and Bolzano is extreme- 
ly . populous, and ſo well manured, that the ſteepeſt 
mountains are cultivated. ''The men of Brixen are 
reckoned more genteel and civilized, and the women 
handſomer, than in any other part of Tirol. The Virgin 
Mary and St. Chriſtopber being the principal objects of 


* 


| the people's devotion, the roads ate full of little Raps 


R xr 


palaces, beautiful churches, and religious houſes; The 
cuthedral dedicated to St. Vigil is a fine piece of Gothit 
architecture, ſuppofted by marble pillars of an extraor- 


ble and ſculpture, and its ornaments are ſaid to have coſt 
aſſert, that it bowed its head at the time of 


orn and proclaimed under it, to 
©" The church of 8t. Mary Major 18 hofed, for the kz. 


The church is alſo famous 


privileges have been granted to the city. During ticks WMe now come to the biſh6pric-of Bki&en, which is by 

f b the Rouſe of 
part of Carinthia gn the eaſt, by Trent and the domi- 
abode fory-ve mile in 


he city of BRIxEN is ſituated on the river Eyſoct, at 


158 
of the Virgin, and St. Chriſtopher is painted on all their | We ſhall defer treating of that part of Swabia ſubject 


houſes. This city has its own magiſtrates, who are two to the houſe of Auſtria, till we come to the c 


burgomaſters and twelve council. "1 
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AS TS TEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


BOHEMIA. 


ircle of 
Swabia. e 


3 . 
"Of the Kingdom of BOHEMIA, 
45 


| Elbe:riſes in Bohemia, and becomes navigable at Leut- 


Tts Name and Situation; the Face of the Country of Bont- 
MIA; its Minerals and Foſſils, Vegetables and Animals 
its Rivers and Highways ; the Number of its Towns and 
Villages. Of the Inhabitants, the Hardſhips under which 
they labour, their Language, Religion and Government: 


NOME authors include under the name of Bohemia in 
eneral the kingdom of Bohemia, Moravia, Sileſia, 
uſatia, which lie together in the form of a lozenge, 


2 


from north to ſouth, and two hundred and ſixty 


- 


from eaſt to weſt. „ ere fk en n 

But however convenient it may be for geographical 
writers thus to claſs countries that have little or no rela- 
tion to each other, it can only ſerve to miſlead the mind 
and confound our ideas; for neither Sileſia nor Luſatia 
can properly be conſidered as provinces of Bobemia; 


the greateſt part of the former being ſubject to the king 


of Pruſſia, and the latter divided. between the elector 
of Saxony, the king of Pruſſia, and ſeveral other 
princes. We ſhall therefore confine this account of B- 
hemia to the kingdom of that name, including Mo- 
ravia : but ſhall treat of each ſeparately, beginning with 
the former. one flak WY WOT e d vr, ci js 800 
Boabemia, in German Baiberbeim, Baibeim, and cor- 
ruptly Bohmen, that is the abode of the Bozi, obtained 
its name from the Bai, its ancient inhabitants, who 
were a tribe of, the Celta, that retired into the Hercynian 
foreſt, which extends through this country, rather than 
ſubmit to the Raman yoke, and is bounded on the north 
by Mifnia, n and Si, on the caſt by MHoravia, 
Lleſia, and the county of Glatz; on the ſouth, by Ba- 
varia and Auſtria; and on the weft by Bavaria and Fran- 
conia; extending about two hundred miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and a hundred and fifty in breadth. from 
eaſt to weſt. 103 ry ee Minn tie high gd 3 

It is on all fides encompaſſed with high mountains and 
thick extenſive woods, yet the country lies high, though: 
it is for the moſt part level, and enjoys a warm, pleaſant, 
and wholſome air; a ſoil in ſome places fat, and in 
others ſandy. In the bowels of the earth are found 
ilinglaſs, coal, allum, ſulphur, and ſealed- earth; there 


are here ſome mines of ſilver, tin, copper, lead, quick- 


ſilver, and iron, falt-petre is alſo found here, and all 
emia.. Among the pre- 


1 
kinds of marble are dug in Bob 


cious ſtones are a kind of diamond which have a beau- 


tiful Juſtre, but want a proper hardneſs, which is alſo 
the caſe with the rubies and cryſolites found in this 
country; here are likewiſe emeralds, granates, ſapphires, 
topazes, amethyſts, hyacinths, berils, carbuncles, jaſpers, 
chalcedonies, turquoiſes, and cornelians. bit] 
_ BoHEMia is very fertile in corn, conſiderable quanti- 
ties of which are exported, particularly buck-wheat and 
millet. It alſo abounds in garden and orchard fruits, and 
produces excellent red wines, with ſaffron, ginger, and 
calamus. It likewiſe yields good paſture, Which, feeds 
numerous droves of cattle, and has excellent | chaſes. 
Among the wild beaſts zre lynxes, bears, wolves, foxes, 
martens, bad gers beavers, and otters ; and there, are, 
here plenty 0 wil fowl. _ VCC 
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With reſpect to the principal rivers of the country, the 


meritz : at Melmic it receives the Moldaw, and near 

Leutmeritz the Egra. co SHEAR 907 vv | 
The principal highways, leading from Prague through 

the whole country, are made in a direct line, and in 


many places ſecured by maſonry, the hollow parts being 


filled up, and on both ſides deep trenches are cut for 
carrying off the water. This uſeful labour coſt ſome 
Lee,, a3 ti og ed FF-41 | 

Bohemia was formerly well ſupplied with towns, 
boroughs, villages, caſtles, and men; but it at preſent 
appears extremely deſolate when compared with its for- 
mer ſtate. During the inteſtine religious wars, and the 
' ſucceeding eruptions of, the Swedes, moſt of the towns, 
caſtles, and villages, were laid waſte; fo that at preſent 


| it contains only one hundred and five great and. ſmall 


towns. Theſe are Prague, the capital, with thirty-one 
royal towns, nine royal, dowry or jointure ones, two 
common mine towns, three royal, mine towns, twelve 
exempted mine towns, and , forty-ſeven baron towns, 
with not much above fix thouſand, villages.  : 

The number of villages is likewiſe. conſiderably de- 
creaſed ; according. to Ballin, there is not the tenth 
part of the people by which it was formerly inhabited, 
and Madern Bohemia is ſcarce the ſhadow of what it was 
anciently. In 1622, and the three or four ſucceeding 


| years, thirty thouſand families quitted this country, not 


to mention women, Children, handicraftſmen, and the 
greateſt part of the nobility, who alſo retired :, whence 
an attentive traveller finds the towns, boroughs, villages, 
{4pd dighways,of this country extremely deſolate. 
Ihe peaſants here are bondſmen to their lords, and the 
'bard 8 by which they are galled, appears to be the 
' Cauſe both of their ſtiff. neckednels and of their indolence; 
the latter being very obſeryable by the wretched con- 
dition of their villages. In 1679, the heavy bondage 
they laboured under induced a great part of them to take 
arnis, but for this they were wholly {tripped of the ſmall 
ins of liberty they enjoyed... 4 
Te owners of the free eſtates are but few in number. 
The landed eſtates belong to the prelates, lords, knights, 
and towns, The prelates. here are the archbiſhop of 
Prague, with the biſhops, of Leutmeritz and Konigin- 
gratz, the canons and capitulars of the metropolitan 
church of St. Vitus in the citadel, of Prague, with many 
others. The lords conſiſt of princes, counts, and barons. 
Ihe Bebemian language is a dialect of the Sclavonic, 
but is harſher than that of the neighbouring people who 
7 ̃ ˙ .. 
The Bohemians are ſuppoſed to have embraced the 
Chriſtian religion ſo early as the ſixth century; but it 
is more certain that they were inſtructed in it by the 
Greek brethren Methodius and Cyril, about the middle 
of the ninth century; hence the Greet religion and cuſ- 


| toms were in uſe among them till the Romiſhb method of 


worſhip was introduced by Boleſſaus the Good. In the 
fifteenth century - John Miliz preached againſt the pope 
and the abuſes of the clergy; Matthias Janoto trod in his 
ſteps, and was followed by John 40 Jerome of Prague, 
and Jacob Von Miſa, who in the fourteenth, and more 
particularly in the fifteench century, oppoſed many doc- 
trines of the popiſh church. This brought ZHuſs and 
Jerome to the ſtake, and put their adherents, moſt of 


Whem were Bohemians, under the ban; upon which 
ow +), account 
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References to the Circles. 
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BOHEMIA. 


account they were ſo irritated, that they raiſed a bloody | 


war, which continued for many years. They pitched 
their camp on a mountain for the ſecurity of themſelves 
and their religious aſſemblies, which gave occaſion to 
their being called Taborites; Tabor in the Bohemian 
tongue ſignifying a camp. A part of the people, who 
were principally deſirous of participating in the cup at 
the Lord's Supper, obtained the name of Calixtines, and 
after the death of Ziſta, their general, a part called 
themſelves Orphans. The Calixtines, in the year 1433, 
obtained the uſe of the cup, which was permitted to every 
one; but in other reſpects they complied with the church 
of Rome. The Taborites, on the contrary, could neither 
be brought over by allurements, threatenings, nor per- 
ſecutions, to the Romiſb church; but improving their 
doctrines and church ditcipline, and laying aſide war and 
diſputes, called themſelves the Bohemian 'Brethren ; but, 
in 1547, the greateſt part of them being baniſhed, retired 
to Poland and Pruſſia. In the ſixteenth century the opi- 
nions of Luther ſpread in Bohemia, and the greateſt part 
of the Calixtines embraced that religion. In 1575 Maxi- 
milian II. allowed every one full liberty of conſcience, 
which was granted in ſtronger terms in 1609, by Ro- 
dolphus II. when they were not only permitted the free 
exerciſe of their religion, but ihe uſe of the univerſity of 
Prague. ' heſe privileges were confirmed by Matthias J. 
in 1611, and Ferdinand II. was admitted to the throne 
only upon condition of his confirming them by oath; 
but in 1617 he entered into an agreement with Philip III. 
king of Spain, without the conſent of the ſtates, that he, 


with all his deſcendants, after the extinction of the male 
cles, and the territory of gra, but does not contain 


archducal ſtock of Au/iria, ſhould poſſeſs the hereditary 
ſucceſſion in Bohemia. This terrified the Lutheran Bo- 
hemians, who had beſides ſo many complaints to prefer, 
that their deputies, in 1618, obtaining. no favourable an- 
ſwer to their repreſentations in the royal chancery at 
Prague, they, in the heat of their paſſion, threw two of 
the royal counſellors, with a ſecretary, out of the window, 
as betrayers of their country; and no regard being paid 
to their complaints, they created the palſgrave Frederic 
king, and took up arms in their own defence. Hence 
— a dreadful wars which ended very unhappily both 
with reſpect to the new king, and the Proteſtant Bohe- 
mians; for in 1627 they were deprived of all their 
rights and privileges; and thoſe who would not ſubmit to 
the Romiſb church, were compelled to quit the country. 
From that time the church of Rome became the only 
prevailing religion in Bohemia; and though the Ar, at 
Prague ate indulged in the exerciſe of theirs, the few Lu- 
therans are obliged to conceal themſelves as much as 
ple d gs dir 442 VVV 
The archbiſhop of Prague is legate of the ſee of 
Rome, a prince of the Roman empire, primate of the 
kingdom, and ſtanding chancellor of the univerſity of 
Prague, and has for his ſuffragans the biſhops of Leut- 
meritz and Konigingratx. The archiepiſcopal conſiſtor 
has the ſupreme juriſdiction over the clergy, and from it 
lies an appeal, either to the king or the pope. ro 
Learning is at a low ebb in this kingdom; and the Bo- 
bemians do not apply themſelves much to the fine arts. 
They, however, make good cloth, fine potters work, 
good blades for {words and knives, fine paper and glaſs. 
With reſpedt to commerce, they export a conſidera- 
ble quantity of corn and malt into Saxony and Bavaria. 
Hops and the Spa waters of Egra are alſo plentifully 
exported from this kingdom, and likewiſe paper, pot- 
tery, and beautiful glaſs ; but their commerce is in ge- 
neral inconſiderable. Warna of bil 1 
. With regard to the government, Bobemia is at pre- 
ſent an hereditary kingdom, but was formerly elective, 
though the ſtates aſually kept to the family of the de- 
ceaſed king. Ferdinand I. in 1547, declared the king- 
dom hereditary by a concluſion of the diet, and it fully 
became ſo in 1620, from which time the ſtates have had 
nothing to do with reſpect to the right of ſucceſſion. | 
We have ee obſerved, in treating of Germany in 
general, that the king of Bobemia is arch- cup- bearer to 
the holy Roman empire, but he does not add that of- 
fice to his other titles. He has for hereditary cup-bearer 
of the empire the counts of Althan, who therefore bear 


. 
"= 


dom, and afterwards 


a cup in their arms, On the death of the emperor 
Charles VI. great debates aroſe concerning the perſon | 


* 


largeſt belonging to their order, except that of Goa. 
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who at the election of a new king of the Romans, mould 
repreſent the electoral voice of Bohemia, Queen Marit 
Thereſa had conferred the ſovereignty on her conſort the 
great duke of Tuſcany; but by a majority of votes in the 
electoral college, it was determined that the voice of Bo- 
hemia ſhould remain dormant for that time. But after 
the death of Charles VII. the envoys of election of the 
queen of Bohemia were admitted to the choice of a new 
king of the Romans. [wh | 

The arms of Bobemia are a lion argent, with a double 
tail; in a field gules. 8 

The ſupreme officers of the empire are the ſupreme 
burgrave, land- ſteward, land- marſhal, land- chamber- 
lain, land- judge, aulic feudal-judge, preſident of ap- 
peals, chamber-preſident, and ſupreme land- regiſter: 
The hereditary officers are principally the four follow-. 
ing, the ſupr me hereditary marſhal, the ſewer, the cup- 
bearer, and the ſteward. | . 

The aulic chancery of Bohemia, which conſtantly 
follows the court, was united in 1749, with that of the 
Auſtrian at Vienna, and the government of Prague is 
aboliſhed ; there are, however, ſeveral courts of judica- 
ture held there. The circles and towns in Bohemia have 


alſo their peculiar judicatories, and the lords their here- 


ditary and feudal ones. : 

According to the new regulation, with reſpe& to the 
military ſtate of the Auſtrian hereditary countries, the 
annual contribution of the kingdom of Bohemia amounts 
to five millions two hundred: and feventy thouſand four 
hundred eighty-eight florins forty-four kruitzers: . 

The kingdom of Bohemza is divided into twelve cir- 


many towns ſo conſiderable as to deſerve a particular 
deſcription ; we ſhall begin with the capital of the kings 
give a eonciſe account of the places 
of leſs note. 1 
Sep. I - # Lp 
A Deſcription of the City of PRAGUE, and of the Inbabi- 
| 3 tants of that Metropolis. 


HIS city, the capital of Bohemia, is ſeated almoſt in 

the centre of that kingdom, in the fifteenth deg” 
five min. north latitude, and fourteenth deg. forty min. 
eaſt longitude. It ftands in a hollow, ſurrounded on all 
ſides with hills. Thoſe neareſt the town, and which 
command it, are comprehended within the fortifications.. 


It extends on both ſides the Moldato, which is here 


about eight hundred paces broad ; but ſhallow, and not 
navigable. The ſtone bridge which joins the two parts 
of the city, was erected by Charles IV. in the year 
1357, and exceeds in length thoſe of Dreſden and Ra- 
tiſbon, it being one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy 


feet long: its breadth amounts to thirty-hve feet: three 
carriages may paſs upon it a-breaſt, and it has a "_—_ 
tower at each end. 


It is raiſed on ſixteen piers, an 
adorned on the ſides with twenty-eight ſtatues of ſaints; 
The crucifix, with the two female ſtatues that ſtand un- 


der it, and that of St. John of Nepomuct, are of metal; 


but the others are of ſtone. This Nepomuck, king 
Wenzel cauſed to be thrown from the bridge into the 
river, and drowned, in 1683; but in the year 1729, he 


was not only ranked among the ſaints, but adored with 


ſuch veneration, that almoſt all the other ſaints are on 
his account forgotten in Bohemia. According to Mr. 
Moore, he has the reputation of excelling every ſaint in 
heaven in the cure of barrenneſs in women. 
The fortifications of the city are pretty ſtrong. The 
houſes are built entirely of ſtone, and for 'the moſt part 
conſiſt of three ſtories. The ſtreets are broader than 
thoſe of Vienna; but it has not ſo many magnificent 
palaces, It is computed to contain ninety-two churches 
and chapels, with about forty cloiſters. The town, con- 
ſidering its extent, is not ſufficiently populous, it con- 
taining only about ſeventy thouſand Chriſtians, and be- 


| tween twelve and thirteen thouſand; Jews. Nor is its 


commerce very conſiderable z' for, excluſive of the arts 
and handicraft trades, its principal means of ſubſiſtence 
is drawn from the brewing, of beer. It comprehends 
three towns, the Old, the New, and the Little Town. 
In Old Prague the Jeſuits, before the diſſolution of their 
order, had a magnificent college, which was one of _ 
t 
was 
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was called Collegium Clementinum, from St. Clements. 


church, which joins to it, and two hundred and ten 
ieſts of that order conſtantly reſided there. They 
alſo another college in the New City, and in the 
Little City, they had a college, and two feminaries. 
Their ſchools were very full, and the number of ſtu- 
dents in the twelve claſſes of the Clementine college 
amounted to no leis than eighteen hundred. The li- 
brary of the Clementine college is worth obſerving, be- 
ing very light and lofty, and adorned with galleries. 
The mathematical cabinet built here has a moving ar- 


millary ſphere, according to Tycho Brahe's ſyſtem, and | 


a large ſextant made by that celebrated mathematician. In 
the tower of the Clementine college is an obſervatory, 
from which there is a fine proſpect of the city. On the 
top of this tower is a ſtatue of Atlas, ſupporting an ar- 
millary ſphere. 


Jn the church near the Trinhoff is the monument of 


Tycho Brahe, over which is his uſual motto in large 
characters, ESSE POTIVS QUAM HABERI. That is, 
« To be rather than ſeem to be;“ and underneath a 
long inſcription mentioning his various diſcoveries. 
Under this, Tycho Brache is repreſented in baſſo relievo 
dreſſed in armour, with a long ſword by his fide, a band 
and whiſkers : he leans with his right hand on a celeftial 
ſphere, placed over his coat of arms, and on his left is 
his helmet. | | 

The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Vitus, and 
ſtands on the Caftle-hiil, is very rich in plate, altar fur- 
niture, and relics: among other valuable ornaments is 
a crucifix of Hungarian virgin gold, that weighs ten 
thouſand ducats. Some have repreſented St. Wenceſ- 
laus's chapel in this ſtructure, as if the walls were en- 
tirely covered with jaiper, amethyſts, and cornelians ; 


every thing indeed is. there very rich, but falls ſhort of 


this exaggerated account. 
Upon a fountain with 


making allowance for the age in which it was produced, 
it may be reckoned a very good one. The proſpect from 
the royal apartments is quite charming, and the hal} 
where the emperor entertains the nobility well contrived, 
and very ſplendid. | 

Facing the Capuchin church is an edifice, built in 
imitation of the Caſa Santa at Loretto, the walls of which 
are, like that, black and ſmoaky within; but on the baſſo 


relievos on the outſide, there is a very great difference, 


theſe being only of plaſter, and thoſe of the holy houſe 
at Loretta of marble, and the workmanſhip is as far in- 
ferior to the latter as the materials. The treaſure col- 
lected in this chapel is very extraordinary. Among 
- other valuable offerings. are the following: a pyx ſet 
with Jof the fize of an acorn, one of which in the 
middle is ſhaped like a heart, and is of the ſize of a 
middling walnut; another is enriched with ſix thouſand 
ſix hundred fixty-fix diamonds, repreſenting the ſun. 
The ſize of the diamonds gradually decreaſes, and they 
are.curiouſly arranged, in order to form the ſolar rays, 
which terminate in a point, conſiſting of one ſingle ſtone. 
It coſt two hundred thouſand guldens, and the artiſt 
who. made it, and was employed ten years before it was 
leted, was rewarded with ten thouſand. 
In the middle of the horſe- market, which is a large 
ſquare, is an" equeſtrian ſtatue of king Wenceſſlaus, and 
on one fide of the area, before count 'Czernin?'s palace, 
is a ſtone pillar in memory of Drabomira, a (pagan 
dutcheſs of Bohemia, the mother of Sr. Menceſlaus, 
whom the earth ſwallowed up on this ſpot, in the year 939. 
A white tower in this city ſerves for a ſtate priſon; 
and it is ſaid there was formerly in one of the rooms a 
curious machine, made in the ſhape of a woman, which 
when any delinquent was brought near it would embrace 
him, and with its arms inſtantly break his back and ribs; 
but no ſuch thing is now to be ſeen, © 
Prague has been frequently beſieged, and obliged to 
ſurrender; particularly in the year 1631, it was taken by 
the Saxons, and in 1741, by the elector of Bavaria. In 
27, the Auſtrian forces inveſted the city, in which 
were about twenty thouſand French, commanded by the 
matthals'Broglio and Belleile,, who ſuffered 1 4 by 
famine; but deſended themſelves with great bravery, 
und at length found means to make their eſcape. In the 
year 1744, the Pruſſians made themſelves maſters of this 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


in, the area of the eite e is a 
braſs ſtatue of St. George, caſt in the year 1373; and 


| 


Bon RMIA. 


capital, a ter cannonad 
the ſame year. : | 
During the laſt war, the king of Pruſſia on the 6th 
of May 1757, defeated: Prince Charles of Lorrain and 
general Brown near this city, into which the prince 
with his vanquiſhed army retreated. The king inveſted: 
the place and began to bombard it; but on the approach 
of marſhal Daun with a freſh army, he marched to at- 
tack him ; and proving unſucceſsful, made a precipitate 
retreat, ſo that Prague received no material injury during 
that deſtructive war. T7 
The inhabitants of Prague are poor, and their ſhops 
but meanly furniſhed. People of quality, who cannot 
eaſily bear the expence of Vienna, chuſe to reſide here, 
where they have aſſemblies, muſic, and all other diver- 
ſions, except thoſe of a court; proviſions are extremely 
cheap, and they have plenty of the moſt excellent fowl. 
[he women of quality now dreſs pretty much in the 
French mode; but hole of the Jews have a diſtinct ha- 
bit. The wives of the wealthy citizens wear long fur 
caps and long clcaks, ſome. of them ſattin lined: with 
taffety, and petticoats of the ſame; but ſhort, on ac. 
count of the dirtineſs of the ſtreets. 4 
This ciiy, ſays Mr. Adore, - retains ſome marks of 
former ſplendour, but many more evident ſymptoms of 
preſent decay. Symptoms which naturally attend thoſe 
places which once have been the reſidence of royalty, 
and are ſo no more. All the houſes with any appearance 
of magnificence are old, and it is not probable that any 
new ones will be built in that ſtyle; for the Bohemian 
| nobility, who are in circumſtances to bear ſuch an ex- 
pence, live at Vienna, and the trade and manufactures 
of this town are not ſufficient to enable any of the mer- 


cantile people to build fine houſes. Moores Travels, 

Vol. It. page 291. | 
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The other principal Towns in BOHEMIA, 


ing it ſeven days; but quitted it 


' 
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IT has been already intimated, that war and perſecu- 
tion have rendered the kingdom of Bohemia ex- 
ttemely deſart, in compariſon with What it was former- 
ly, and therefore, though there are many towns and vil- 
lages, there are few worthy of notice: ſome of the prin- 
cipal of theſe are the following. | | 
PFEAUNDORF is the firſt town in Bohemia on the ſide 
next Vienna. At DEuTsCHBROD the baggage of tra- 
vellers is ſearched by the Bohemian cuſtom-houſe officers, 
In the road from hence to the pretty town of JExnKow, 
you have a delightful proſpect of a fine level country on 
each ſide, which is interſperſed with above fifty little 
villages and ſmall towns. CzasLow, which is fix miles 
farther on this road, is alſo a very pretty town, and has 
a large ſquare market- place. 0 
Merxic, a ſmall royal jointure town, is ſeated on an 
eminence in the circle of ee near the conflux of 
the Elbe and Moldau; it has a collegiate church, and is 
defended by a caſtle. | 5 : 
— KoNnIGINGRATZ, a royal jointure town in the circle 
of the ſame name, is ſeated on the Elbe, and is a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Prague. The 
town is pretty Jarge, and has a college of Jeſuits, and 
a commandery belonging to the knights of the Teu- 
_ order. It has been ſeveral ' times - beſieged and 
taken. | N 
PAR DUE, a royal town in the circle of Chrudim, is 
fortified, and its citadel is a fine ſtructure. The town 
is well built, and the inhabitants make excellent blades 
for ſwords and knives. This town has the privilege of 
holding fairs. 5 ef 
CRUMAu, or CRUMLow, a well built fortified town, 
Trove ny "nn; 705 irg It has a beautiful citadel 
and coll. efuits, This town, with the ſeignior) 
e e bears the title of a dutehy. Th #4 
ELNBOGEN, a royal borough, ſeated together with its 
citadel, on a high and fteep rock, by which it is alſo 
environed. | The river Eger, which ruſhes by the left 
fide of this rock, here forms a curve reſembling an el- 
bow; and hence the town receives its name. The way 
which leads to it is very narrow, but it has ſometimes 
been * and taken. | ICE.” 
Five miles to the eaft of 'Z/nbogen is CARLSsBA DT, or 


- 


CHARLES's BATH, which is famous for its medicinal wa- 
by ters, 
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ters, of which there are two forts, that differ both in 
heat and ſtrength, and are diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
the Sproudel and the Mubl bath, the firſt of which are 
boiling hot, and the latter little more than luke-warm. 
They are, both bathed in and drank, and on ſeveral oc- 
caſions at one and the ſame time. They were firſt diſ- 
covered in the year 1370, and take their name from the 
emperor Charles IV. They are recommended for many 
diſeaſes, particularly the gravel, and. barrenneſs in wo- 
men. Several eminent phyſicians have wrote upon 
them, and on the manner in which they ought to be 
uſed, The method of drinking them is very diſagree- 
able; for let the weather be ever ſo hot, the patient is 
obliged to be ſhut up in a room heated with a ſtove, 
and to drink two or three large pots of water hotter 
than thoſe of the King or Queen's bath in gr 1g 
and to walk about while the ſweat trickles down in 
drops. For this reaſon, people ſeldom ſtir out till three 
or four hours after they have drank the waters ; and the 
reſt of the day it is abſolutely neceſſary to walk about, 
to prevent ſleeping, which after dinner is dangerous: 
et the walks are narrow, and afford no proſpect but of 
* rocks, except only one ſquare place planted with 
rows of lime- trees, oppoſite to which is a great houſe, 
which has fine rooms, in which thoſe who drink the 
waters play, dance, or walk from five to eight o'clock, 
the hour of ſupper. Theſe baths are frequented by 
abundance of foreigners, and particularly the nobility 
and gentry of Auſtria, as well as thoſe of Bohemia; but 
whoever would be well accommodated, muſt bring his 
own bed, wine, and cook with him. | 
The town itſelf is divided into two parts by the river 
Tappel, which runs through it; but it is a dirty place, 


chiefly inhabited. by artificers in iron, whoſe works are mineral waters, and ſome acid ings. 5 
| | | 


very neat and extremely cheap. 1 
CARLSTEIN is a celebrated citadel that ſtands on a moun- 
tain about fifteen miles diſtant from Prague. It is ſtrong 
both by art and nature, and was built by Charles IV. to 
be the depoſitory of the regalia of the kingdom.” In it 
is a well two hundred and forty-four feet deep. It was 
beſieged by the Huſſites in the year 1422, from the 
twenty-eighth of May to the eleventh of November, but 
without ſucceſs. e bs. 5 


thirty-five miles to the north-weſt of Prague, the capital of 
a circle of the ſame name, and a biſhop's ſee ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhopric of Prague. It was riſoned with 
French forces by the late emperor Charles VII. but was 
taken by the troops of the queen of Hungary in 1742. 
The laſt town we ſhall mention in Bohemza is that of 
Ecra, or EGER; the principal place in a territory of the 
ſame name, It is a beautiful and well fortified ton, 
| fituated on the river Eger: it had a college of Jeſuits, and 
has three cloiſters. This town retains its aneient rights 
and privileges, particularly that of coining money, which, 
however, paſſes only within its own diſtrict. From the 
Judicial ſentences of the town-council an appeal lies 
only to the king. Egra has been frequently beſieged and 
taken: in the year 1742 the French made themſelves 
maſters of it, and kept it till the next year, when, after 


a long blockade, they were obliged to ſurrender. In the | pa 


town are a number of ingenious artiſts, and its mineral 
waters are very famous. 45 2 

Upon the roads in this country the traveller ſeldom fails 
of meeting with good proviſions in the inns, as ducks, 
capons, pheaſants, partridges, and hares; but the lodg- 


ing is far from being anſwerable to the other entertain - | 


ment, it being generally only ſome clean ftraw ſpread* 
on the floor, with a bolfter or pillow for the head. In 
the houſes of the peaſants there is a place walled in be- 
hind the ſtove, to which they aſcend by a few narrow 
ſtone ſteps as into a cock-loft, and in tis warm apart- 
3 ep away the cold winter nights very comfort - 
1 9 4 .'F | bh » 5 | Rats | 


C 
e the Marguiſate of Moxavide 
dts Situation, Extent, the Face of the Country, its Climate, 


kind of baſtard 
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tbe Inhabitants; with the principal Places in this Mar- 
gui ſate. | | f 
HE marquiſate of Moravia is bounded on the north 
by Glatz and Sileſia, on the eaſt. by Silefia and 
ungary, on the ſouth by Auftria, and on the weſt by 
Bohemia; and receives its name from the river Morava, 
or March. It is a hundred and twenty-eight miles in 
length from eaſt to weſt; and where broadeſt, about 
ninety-two from north to ſouth. Towards Hungary, 
Sileſia, and Bohemia, it is partly ſurrounded by moun- 
tains, and partly by woods; Above half of this country 
is mountainous and woody, and in the level tracts are 
many moraſſes, bogs, and lakes, where the water is un- 
wholeſome,  -—-- 
The air on the mountains is ſo rough and cold, that 
in many places the inhabitants uſe a ſtove for the greateſt 
art of the whole ſummer. However, more corn grows 


ere than is conſumed by the inhabitants; here is alſo 


plenty of flax and hemp, nor are fruit- trees and garden- 
plants wanted; It likewiſe produces good" ſaffron, and 
ſome white and red wine, particularly in thoſe tracts that 
border on Auſtria and Hungary. T heir paſture is good, 
and feeds great numbers of cattle, and the extenſive foreſts 
afford great plenty of veniſon, wolves, bears, and a ſpecies 
of leopards of the ſize of dogs; there are alſo ſome bea- 
vers. Theſe foreſts likewiſe afford the inhabitants an 
opportunity of procuring a great deal of honey and wax 
by the breeding of bees | 
In this 2 are quarries of marble amethyſts, a 
iamonds, and other minerals; as alſo 
allum and mines of iron. This country likewiſe pro- 
duces ſulphur, ſaltpetre, and vitriol: here are ſalutary 


uy The river March, or Mora, or in Latin Morava, 
es in the country of Glata, and running from north to 
ſouth, at length forms the limits between Hungary and 


The Oder riſes in the circle of O „ in this coun- 
ri 8 


Auſtria; but this river is not me veep "Theſe and other 


ſmaller ſtreams, as well as the 1 
of fiſh. | x ow 


es, yield various kinds 
The ſciences at preſent begin to flouriſh here, The 


3 principal commodities of the country are the cloth - ma- 
LEVUTOMERTTZ is a conſiderable town on the Elbe, nufactory, iron-works, and glaſs-houſes; the making of 


paper, gunpowder, &c. but the commerce of the in 
bitants is very inconſiderable. n | 


Chriſtianity was ſettled here ſo early as in the eighth 


century; but in the fifteenth this country bore a con- 
ſiderable part in the commotions of the Huſſiter in Be- 
 hemia, and many embraced their opinions, and called 
themſelves' Moravian Brethren 3 but in the ſixteenth 
century moſt of them were obliged to fly. There are 
here at peat not only ſome of them, but a few Lu- 
| therans an | 

conformity with the Romiſb church, though they private- 
ly hold ſeparate aſſemblies, and, as opportunity offers, fre- 


new ſpirit of reformation ap among the former, and 
a great number of converts, headed by a late count of 
Zinzendorf, have not only ſettled in England, and ſeveral 
rts of Europe, but have removed for the fake of liberty 
to the Britih American plantationns 

The whole marquiſate is ſubject to the eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiion of the biſhop of Olmutæ, who tiles himſelf 


duke and prince of the holy Roman empire, and count 
of the royal Bohemian chapel, having formerly had a 


voice at the diets of the empire. He is at preſent im- 
mediately under the pope, and the epiſcopal — 
which as the only eccleſiaſtical judicatory in all Ae 
ravia, enjoys the ſupreme juriſdiction over eccleſiaſtical 
t | J 

e contributes towards the maintenance of the 


military ftate of the Ayftrian hereditary countries, the 


annual fum of one million eight hundred and ffty-fix 


{| thouſand four hundred and ninety florins. . 
The whole marguiſate is divided into fix circles, each 
of which has its circle-captajn, whoſe authority extends 
to the quartering, marching, and maintenance of the 


ſoldiers, 


Produce, and Rivers : the Manufactures and Religion of [ The principal wu Moravia are, 
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Calviniſts; who make an external profeſſion of 


quently fly to Proteſtant countries. Some years ſince a 
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Oruvrz, the capital of the marquiſate and of the cir- 
dle of the ſame name, and the reſidence of the biſhop, whoſe 
caſtle is a place of conſiderable ſtrength, it being wholly 
ſurrounded by the river March, This town is populous 
and well built; it contains twenty-ſix churches, among 
which the cathedral church of St. Wenzel is worthy 
of notice, with five chapels, ſeven monaſteries, arid two 
nunneries, one college of Jeſuits, an univerſity, a riding- 
academy, ſeveral hoſpitals, and an orphan-houſe. The 
city has been frequently beſieged, and in 1741 was 
blocked up for ſome months by the Pruſſians. In 1758 
the king of Pruſſia beſieged it again; but when he had 
almoſt got poſſeſſion of it, he was obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege in order to oppoſe the Ruſſian army. _ 

REMSIER, a well built walled town, ſeated on the ri- 
ver March, and belonging to the biſhop of Olnutz, It 
has a collegiate church dedicated to &t. Feritz, a college, 
ſeveral cloifters, and a mint. The large and beautiful 
palate in which the biſhop uſually reſided was burnt 
down in the year 1752, together with-the' archives, the 
ſuburbs, and fifty-hve burghers houſes. + 5 
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built, populous, and well fortified. It hgs the greateſt 
trade of any place in Moravia, and is the ſeat of the royal 
courts of juſtice and the diets. "The biſhop has a palace 
here, and within the town is alſo a college of Jeſuits ; 
fix cloiſters, among which is that of the Augu/tin hermits - 
near St. Thomas's church, which is particularly famous 
for an image of the Virgin Mary, which they pretend 
was made by St. Luke, This place has ſometimes been 
beſieged and blockaded up, but never yet taken. | 

ZNAIN, or ZNOGMA, a royal borough, ſituated in a 
pleaſant ſpot near the river Teya ; it is well built, and 
has a citadel, four cloifters, and a college of Jeſuits, There 
are many vineyards in its neighbourhood that afford a 
palatable wine. It has been ſeveral times taken and re- 
taken during the civil wars of. Germany. 

IGLAv is a pretty large well built and populous town 
in the circle of the ſame name, ſeated on the river Iglau. 
It contains a college of Jeſuits, with a Dominican and 
Franciſtan monaſtery, and carries on a trade in beer and 
coarſe woollen cloth. It has frequently been beſieged and 
taken, and in the fixteenth century was the firſt of all the 


BRUNN, or BRINN, is a royal borough in the circle of 
the ſame name. The town is not very large, but is well 
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royal boroughs that embraced the opinions of Luther. 
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Its Situation, Extent, Mountains, Climate, Faſſils and Ai. 


nerals, Vegetables, Animals, and Rivers, 


KY, LESTA is bounded on the eaſt by Poland, on which 

ſide the country is wholly level and open; to the 
fouthward it is ſeparated. from Hungary by a chain of 
mountains and a wild thicket, in. ſome parts a German 
mile broad, and in others more or leſs: this thicket pro- 
perly belongs neither to Silgſia nor Hungary, though both 
countries have frequently attempted to make it their own 


ö 


but it ſtill remains a natural and impenetrable barrier both 
Towards the weſt Sileſa joins | 


to Sileſia and Hungary. 
Moravia, Bohemia, 2 atia, and the county of Glatz. 
From the two firſt it is ſeparated by a chain of mountains, 
but towards Zuſatia it is level and open. To the north- 
ward it borders on Brandenburg, on which fide it is like- 
wiſe leve] and oben. ao Sg? < 
It extends in length from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 
eaſt about two hundred and. twenty-eight, miles, and 
about a hundred where broadeſt ; but it is much con- 
tracted at both ends. 3 
. Sileſia is encompaſſed on the weſt and ſouth by a chain 
of mountains, which, with reſpect to their height and 
extent, are ſome of the moſt remarkable in Europe, and 
is called by different names in the different countries by 
which it extends. In theſe mountains, and. all over that. 
part of Upper ah hs lies towards Moravia and Hun- 
gary, the winter fets in earlier, is much more ſevere, and 
of longer continuance than in the plains. At the time 
when the country at the foot of theſe mountains is co- 
vered with ice and ſnow, the trees at Breſſau are in full 
verdure. ee Wo me. ITY 
The inhabitants of the mountains are not only con- 
fined to their houſes by the ſnow, but like the e 
ders and people of Carniola, they uſe a kind of ſkates, 
by the help of which they paſs over the ſnow with amaz- 
ing ſwiftneſs. . | 
In the mountains are found agate, jaſper, and even 
amethyſts of an uncommon hardneſs and beauty, and al- 
ſo cryſtals. They afford quarries of ſtone, and in ſome 
parts is pit-coal, while others afford turf or fuel. There 
are ſome mines of ſilyer; vitriol is found in ſeveral 
places, and in others are mines of copper, lead, and, 


. 


The 7 parts of the country in the principality of 
Glagau, and beyond the Oder towards Poland, with the 
mountainous tract, which is of conſiderable extent, pro- 
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| duce little corn; but this deficiency.is compenſated by 
the fertility of the other and larger part of Sileſſa, 
which affords plenty of wheat, rye, barley, and oats, 
and alſo-Turkey wheat, ſpelt, buck-wheat, millet, lin- 
ſeed, peas and beans. Several parts of the country pro- 
duce excellent culinary vegetables, and afford plenty of 
fine fruit; even ſuch ſpots as are unfit for tillage, either 
make good. paſture grounds, or are covered with wood; 
ſo that there is ſcarce any part of fe that can be ſaid 
to be entirely uſeleſs and barren. ere is abundance of 
flax, and ſome hemp; but not ſo much of: the latter as 
is ſpun, conſiderable quantities being imported from 
Hungary and Poland. The country produces plenty of 
hops, and madder is cultivated with ſuch ſucceſs, as to 
form one of their moſt conſiderable exports : there is al- 
ſo great plenty of a yellow dye, and likewiſe plantations 
of Es but the ſaffron, of this country is not very 
good TD ES | 1 
| In the mountains, and in Upper Sileſia, pitch, tar, 
and roſin are made from the pine, fir, and beech, and 
the larch trees yield turpentine. From theſe reſinous 
trees, the inhabitants among the mountains make a kind 
of lamp- black. 3 
Their breeding of horned cattle extends no farther 
than is juſt. neceſſary for the plough, and a ſufficienc 

of milk, butter, and cheeſe; and their oxen are till 
fewer in number, on which account the markets are 
principally ſupplied from Hungary and Poland. The 
moſt famous of theſe ox markets are thoſe of Brieg, 
Breſlau, and Schweidnitz, where formerly at the annual 
fair, it was not uncommon to ſee ten, twelve, or fifteen 
thouſand head of Hungarian and Poliſh cattle, and 
ſometimes more. There are here, bred many fine ſtout 
horſes; but not enough te ſupply the country, great 
numbers being bought at Franckfort if nd many are 
likewiſe brought from Lithuania. inhabitants of 
the hilly country keep goats, and eſtiſfiate the profit of 
two good ones to be equal to that of a cow; a great deal 
of cheeſe being made of their milk. The breeding of 
ſheep is alſo very profitable, on account of the excellen- 
cy of their wool. Theſe ſheęp are ſheared twice a year; 
but the ſummer wool is reckoned, preferable to that of 
winter, though ſomewhat; lighter, As to veniſon and 
game, ſome parts enjoy a tolerable plenty, while in others 
che are ſcarce. 3, ol 

The wild beaſts of this country that are only valued 
for their ſkins are lynxes, which frequent pone but the 
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mountainous parts, foxes,” weazels, otters, aid beavers, 

but they are not very numerous 4 
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The breeding of bees in this, country is not ſo conſi- | the war. His imperial majeſty by that peace. permitted 
derable as to anſwer the conſumption of honey and wax, | the counts, barons, gentlemen, and vaſſals of Upper Si- 
on. which account great quantities of both are imported | le profefling the Aug/durg confeſſion, to perform divine 
from Poland; but their culture of ſilk is in a fair way | worſtyp in the neighbouring places, and the Proteſtants 
of being carried to its utmoſt extent. | | of. Schweidnits,, Jauer, and Glagan, were allowed to 
With reſpect to fiſh, in the Oder are caught ſturgeon build three churches: The Lutherans; however, not 
and ſalmon, the former of which are ſometimes of pro- | only loſt the above-mentioned dutchies, and the city 6f j 
digious ſize, ſkate, ene &c, The other riveg, Breſſau, with their churches, excepting only the three W 
and eſpecially the lakes and ponds, abound with varus | they had been allowed to build; but their oppreſſions 
kinds of fiſh, as pike, carp, trout, mullets, &c:4,... || were ſoon renewed, and too many were prevailed on by. 
As to the rivers of Sileza, the Oder has its ſource in perſecutions to embrace Popery. This fell heavieſt on 
Moravia ; but is not of any conſiderable ſize till it | the Lutherans in Upper Sileſia, who had many German 


reaches Siliſia, which it traverſes nearly from end to end, eſt Lutheran church, and in ſome 
and at Ratibor it becomes navigable, Its banks are ge- EY th 

1 and ſandy, ſo that it frequently overflows 
them to the great detriment of the adjacent country. 
Into it run all the leſſer ſtreams, as the Offer, the Elſe, 


miles to go to the nedteſt J 
places above eighty Englih miles. However, by the 
protection of Charles XII. the religious ſtate of the Lu- 
therans in Sileſia was much amended ; for that monarch, 
in a convention concluded between him and the empe- 


the Neiſs, the Ohlau, the Stober, &c. The Vifiula| ror Foſeph, in 1707, obtained for them, beſides other 
and Elbe have their ſource in this dutchy, the former | religious liberties, licence to build ſix new churches, 
iſſuing from three ſprings ſituated among the lofty | and the reſtitution of one hundred and eighteen more, | 
mountains in the principality of Teſben, on the fron- which had been taken from them; by which means they © _ 
tiers of Poland. The ſource of the Elbe, though gene- | became poſſeſſed of three hundred twenty-five churches, + 


rally placed in Bohemia, lies in the Giant's mountain, 
in the principality of Jauer. 


FEET}; 


| | I loan. to the emperor, and partly as a free gift. At q 
| | „ ag length, under the government of the king of reli of 
"The Number, Language, and Religion of -the People. Their they were granted a perfect liberty of rt e Wi = 
Learning, Manufattures, and Commerce. permiſſion to build new churches under the title of - 
. houſes of prayer, which have increaſed to the number 4; 


IHE number of people in Sileſia exceeds a million 


and 4 half; theſe are chiefly compoſed of Ger- 


mans, Poles, ahd Moravians, With reſpect to the lan- 


guage, German is ſpoken by moſt of the inhabitants, 
"though in. Upper Sileſia, and beyond the Oder, the 


Sclavonic is very common, and in ſome places bears a 


nearer affinity to the Poliſh, and in others to the Mo- 


ravian. e Ok 1 

The inhabitants are of different religious ſects. His 
majeſty king Frederic II. at the peace of Berlin in 1742, 
promiſed that the Popiſh religion ſhould be tolerated, 
though without detriment to the freedom of conſcience 


of the Proteſtant inhabitants, or to his own prerogative | 


rent parts of the country; but the Papiſts 


to which P was afterwards added under the emperor 4 


Charles VI. Theſe benefits were conferred by an act 
of ſtate at Breſlau in 1709 ; but they coſt the Lutherans 
four millions eighty-ſeven thouſand florins, partly as a 


of two hundred and thirty. But when the benefices 
are in the, hands of the Popiſh clergy, the Lutherans 
pay ſurplice fees to the incumbents, though the mini- 


ſterial functions are performed by miniſters of their own | 


ſect. On the other hand, in Lignita, the Papiſts pay 
the pariſh-dues to the Lutheran miniſters, as the eſta- 
bliſhed incumb ene. 33 
The Calviniſis had alſo formerly the free. exerciſe of 
their religion, and were poſſeſſed of churches in diffe- 

rts of the graduall 
ejected them. After the convention in 1707, in which 
no expreſs, mention was made of them, they petitioned 


for the reſtitution of their churches ; but though they 
as ſovereign. This promiſe was accordingly made good, | did not want mediators, this proved ineffe&tual. Fre- 
and all parties enjoy a perfect liberty of conſcience. The | deric II. has, however, granted them the privilege of 
reateſt number of Papiſts are in the dioceſe of Bre//au, | public worſhip at Breſſau, and many other places. ; 
his dioceſe is divided into four archdeaconries, name-j The Huſſites have alſo ſome congregations in S:lefra, 
ly, thoſe of Breſſau, Glogau, Oppelen, and Lignitz, | and ſome of theſe being Lutherans, and others Calvini/ts, 
which, excluſive of the cathedral of Breſlau, compre- | each ſect has its diſtinct, paſtor. The Hernhuthers, or 
hend under them ſeveral collegiate churches, with, ſe- Moravian brethren, obtained a grant in 1742; from 5 
venty-ſeven archpreſbyteries, ſixteen priories, five hun- King Frederic II. to ſettle in Silgſia, with entire freedom 1 
dred feyenty-fix pariſhes, and eighty-ſix convents; that | of conſcience, and public worſhip. - Their miniſters in 
is, ſixty-eight of monks, and eighteen of nuns; but | ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical affairs acknowledge no con- 
ſeyeral of theſe are exempt from the biſhop's juriſdiction, | ſiſtory, as being under the king's immediate protection; ; ff 
All eccleſiaſtical, benefices here, not excepting the ſe of | and in religious matters ſubject only to their biſhop, At = 
FW are in the-king of e gift. l Breſlau is likewiſe. a Greek church, and the ;Fews are 9 
The reformation in Sileſia began to be introduced by | permitted their ſynagogues. . = 
the principality of Lignitz, in 1522, under the auſpi- Sileſia has ever been famous for producing men of 5 nn 
ces of Frederic II. duke of that principality, and ſoon | learning, of whom . ſome have eminently diſtinguiſhed | 
extended from thence into the principality of Brieg. themſelves. At preſent all kinds of learning are greatly MM 
The city of Breſlau, which had before ſequeſtered ſome | encouraged, eſpecially. among the Lutherans, . 'H 
lands e to monaſteries towards charitable uſes, | The principal manufactures in Silgſia are of flax, f 
likewiſe embraced Latheraniſm; and its example was | thread, twine, linen and damaſk. The printing of li- = 
followed by the city of Schweidnits, and ſeveral other | nen in water and oil colours, is in ſome places carried to | f = 
places, till by degrees che reformation became propa- great perfection; beſides which, canvas and buckrams 1 
gated all dver Sileſia. RE OG ik 0 cc Rn RL; AE made of thread and worſted. | | | 
In 1609, the emperor. Rodolphus II. granted to the | Plain ſtriped and flowered veils, with a mixture, of red 
princes, ſtates, and vaſſals bad embraced Luthera- | Turkiſh thread, are made in this country of ſuch fine- 
niſin, both in Upper ant ver Silefia, the free exer-neſs, as to ſell for four florins and upwards a German 
ciſe of their religion; confirmed them in the poſſeſſion ell. Lace is alſa made hers of tolerable fineneſs, and 
of their churches, ſchools, and conliſtories, and per- more paper is made in Silſia than can be uſed by the £ 
mitted them to build others; but, on the emperor's de- inhabitants. a e cloths are made in many * 
ceaſe, violent Meaſures were uſed to bring back the Lu- places. Here are likewiſe manufactujes of linfey wool- by 
 therans. to popery.. The teeny of Prague in 1635, | ſey ſefge, druggets, plain and figured, fuſtians, pluſh, | 
ſeemed to proiniſe them quiet an ſafety - Pur che blel-callimancoes, and all other ſtuffs; as alſo cottons, ging 
ſings were of ſhort duration; however, it was ſtipulated ] hams, ſtockings and hats. The dreſſing of leather 1s 
by the peace of YY:/phalia iti 1648, that the princes | likewiſe well underſtood. ,- There are many glaſs-houſes, 
of Silgna, profeſſing the Augſburg confeſſion, ſhould con- | and in no country is glaſs more 0 5 y poliſhed and 
tinue poſſeſſed of their former privileges, afid the free | cut. In S:le/a are allo a great number of powder-mills, 
i of their tellgion; in the ſame thanriet as before \iton-mills; and manufactures of that metal, . The 5 
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164 A SYSTEM OF 


The principal exports of this dutchy are thread; yarn, 
linen, veils, wool, woollen cloths and ſtuffs, paper, 
madder, and mill-ftones. The Szefran merchants like- 
wiſe deal largely in wax, honey, hides, leather, and furs, 
which are for the moſt part brought from Poland, Hun- 

and 7 f 

n the other hand, they import horſes, oxen, Poliſh 
wheat, and rock-ſalt, with wines, chiefly from Hungary, 
Auſtria, the countries about the Rhine, and France; 
ſpices, drugs, ſeveral manufactures, and other commo- 
dities are alſo imported. Since S:lefia has fallen under 
the dominion of Pruſſia, ſeveral excellent regulations 
have been made, by which commerce has been conſi- 


SECT. i. 


A conciſe View of the Manner in which the 


greatef Part o 
S1LESIA became ſubject to the King of PRuss1a, Tts 
Arms and Government. 


A A FTTH reſpect tothe hiſtory of Sila, it ſeems onl 
neceſſa parks he har 1 the 
em Charles VI. in 1740, uced great changes 
in that dutchy ; Frederic 11. king of Pruſſia, laying 
claim to the following diſtricts: firſt, to the . 
of Jagerndorſ, which in 1524 'was purchaſed with the 
ere of Lewis king of Bohemia and Hungary by 
. e, margrave of Brandenburg, from the houſe of 
Schellenberg, and bequeathed. by him to his ſon George 
Frederic, from whom, by 8 it devolved to 
Joachim Frederic, elector of Brandenburg, who left it 
to his ſon 20 George, whom the emperor Ferdinand 
II. put under the ban of the empire, in 1023, by whom 
he loft the principality of Fagerndorf, which the em- 
peror Se N pri 155 of 2 Indeed 
the elector Frederic William, in 1686, renounced his 
Claim to it, in conſideration of his enjoying the circle 
of Schwibus ; but this, in 1695, his ſon Frederic reſtored 
to the houſe of Auftria, in lieu of the ſum of two hun- 
fred and fifty thouſand florins : but king Frederic II. 
maintained by ſeveral arguments, that theſe ceſſions were 
invalid. Secondly, to the principalities of Lignitz, Brieg, 
and Molau, by virtue of a compact of inheritance 
entered into, 1537, between Frederic, duke of Lig- 
nitz and Brieg, and Joachim II. elector of Branden- 
burg, by which the former was empowered to ſeize it 
by virtue of the hb -5 granted the kings of Bohemia 
in ſeveral diſtant periods, notwithſtanding the emperor 
Ferdinand I. in 1546, had declared ſuch compact of 


inheritance void. © 8 
had therefore been unjuſtly with- 


. | Theſe principalities h: 

held from the electoral houſe of Brandenburg, ever ſince 
the failure of the dukes of Lignitæ. The above claims 
were ſo effectually ſupported. by the march of an army 
into Sileſa, that Mara Thereſa, queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, for ever ceded to the king of Pruffia and his 
heifs and ſucceſſors, the countries of Upper and Lower 
Silefia, together with the diſtri of Karſcher, formerly 
belonging to Moravia, as alſo the county of Glatz, re- 
ſerving however to herſelf ſome parts of Upper. Silſia. 
On the other hand, the king of Pruſſia for himſelf and 
ſucceſſors, renounced all demands on the queen of Hun- 
gary, and took on himſelf the diſcharge of the Sileſian 
debt due to the ſubjects of Great- Britain, Holland, and 
the ſtates of Brabant. The ſame year the limits between 

ö I and Auſtrian Silefia were ſettled and diftinguiſh-. 
ed by fixing up a hundred and thirty-eight pillars, with 

plates of lead affixed to them. Ts 


This peace was, however, interrupted by a new war, 

which broke out in 1744; but was terminated by the 

treaty of Dreſden on the twenty-fifth of December, 

1745, wherein thoſe of Breſau and Berlin, with the 

convention of 1742, were renewed and ratified. The 

| your 17 56 produced the third Silaſian war, in which the 
ng 0 


whole power of the houſe of Auſtria, aſſiſted by France 
and Ruta; and, after giving amazing proofs of his 


Pruſſia, aſſiſted by Great- Britain, oppoſed the | 


— 
= 


GEOGRAPH Y. $SiLES1A, 


| of his powerful enemies, brought them to conclude a 


peace in 1763. 1 | 

Thecking of Prufſia ſtiles himſelf ſovereign and ſu- 

preme duke of Silefta ; and by the treaty of Berlin, the 
ueen of Hungary and Bohemia has alſo retained to her. 
elf and heirs the title of ſovereign dutcheſs of Silgſa. 

The arms of this dutchy are or, an eagle crowned, 
ſable, with a creſcent argent on its breaſt, the ends of 
which are ſometimes in . form of an acorn, and ſome- 
times reſemble little croſſes. 

Silefia was never immediately connected with the go- 
vernment of the empire; for it never was an imperial 
fief, nor obtained a ſeat or vote in the diet; and as it 
has never been ſubject to the ſupreme tribunals of the 
empire, the imperial laws are there of no force, While 
Silefia was annexed to the crown of Bohemia, the com- 
miffioners of the ſovereign uſed to lay before the diets 
of the princes and ſtates demands of pecuniary ſupplies, 
which were taken into conſideration, and- the reſolution 
of the diet made known to the commiſſioners, and to all 
the principalities and towns, by their reſpeCtive deputies : 
upon which meetings were held in each principality to 
deliberate on the means of raiſing the quota each ſepa- 
rate principality was to pay towards the ſum agreed to 
at the general diet; and this, one year with another, 
amounted to at leaſt two millions twenty thouſand florins, 
The collectors of the princes and ſtates remitted the pro- 
portions paid by each principality to the general ſubſidy- 
office at Breſſau, which was dependent on thoſe princes, 
and paid the money ſo received to the ſovereign's trea- 
"yo war-office, or to the treaſurer of the houſhold. 

his method of taxation, together with the ſubſidy- 
office, and the diets, were, however, abrogated by king 
Frederic II. and two war and domain-treaſuries are erecl- 
ed at Breſſau and Glogau, for the management of the 
ſeveral branches of the public revenue. The exciſe is 
on the ſame footing with that in the more ancient do- 
minions-of Pruffia, and is limited to the walled towns; 
but the contributions of the open towns, villages, and 
ſeats, are fixed, and continue at the ſame height both in 
peace and war, Every principality, and every circle in- 
to which it is divided, receives notice of its annual and 
monthly contingents payable to the contribution. The 
two war and-domain-offices (each of which has its pre- 
ſident, directors, counſellors, and other officers, who 
ſuperintend the contributions) cauſe them to be duly re- 
ceived and accounted for by the office of the receiver- 
general, and in the particular receivers offices of the prin- 
cipalities ; take care that ſuch regularity be obſerved, as 
that the contributional and ſubſidial aſſeſſments may be 
laid and reviſed in the ſame preciſe manner; and that 
the ſeveral ſums notified for collection, and duly paid 
every month into- the office of the provincial receivers, 
be from thence remitted to the receiver-general's offices 
at Bre/lau and Glogau. | 333 | 

Lower Silefia annually pays one million one hundred 
eighty- one thouſand and forty-fix rixdollars, accord- 
ing to fixed and invariable regulations ; but we have no 
85 See. of e of the . in 

per Sileſia. It is, however, generally ſuppoſed, that 
all Pruſſian Sileſia, in e ie with the 9 
Glatz, the produce of the domains, regalia, exciſe, con- 
tributions, ſalt- works, the duty on- ſtamped paper, which 
is much eaſier now than formerly, and the rights of the 
ſovereignty all included, bring in annually above four 
millions of rixdollars. As to that part of Sileſa which 
belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, it was in 174.3, obliged 
to raiſe an hundred and eighty-fix thouſand rixdollars. 

With reſpect to the laws 4 courts of juſtice, it is 

r to obſerve, that the King of Pruſſia, in his part 
of Sil:fia, has erected three ſupreme courts, which are 


| thoſe of Breſlau, Glogau, and rieg, each of Which bas 


a particular diſtrict. They take cognizance of all civil 
and criminal cauſes, hear appeals from the inferior 
courts, and from the judgments of the magiſtrates of 
ticular towns. V 
The principal rules of proceeding in theſe courts, are 
contained in the Codex Frederici anus, the royal ordinances 
and receipts, and Brachvogel's Collection of the impe- 


courage and conduct in defeating the numerous armies 


: 
„„ 


rial pragmatic Sanetions ; beſides which there are certain 
VCC 4 144, anda particular 
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particular conſtitutions in every principality and lordſhip, 
and even in every town, 

The princes, ſtates, and the city of Breſlau, have their 
own regencies and courts, both in civil and penal cauſes, 
from which an appeal lies to the above ſupreme courts, 
The deputies of the princes and ſtates aſſemble twice a 
year at Breſlau, and, together with the ſupreme court of 
that city, decide all conteſts that have ariſen among the 
princes and ſtates concerning a principality, ſtate, or any 
tract of land belonging to them; but a party who thinks 
himſelf aggrieved, may apply to the king in perſon. The 
princes when ſued on account of the rights and pro- 
perties of others, or in diſputes between themſelves and 
their vaſſals, muſt ſtand trial before the ſupreme court. 
As to the inferior lordſhips, and other country corpora- 
tions, with the upper and lower courts, they are held 
without any moleſtation, except that in capital or penal 
caſes, they require the royal confirmation. 

The Lutheran churches and ſchools are under the in- 
ſpection of the upper-conſiſtories at Breſſau, Glegau, and 
Fig, with right of appeal to the tribunal at Berlin. The 
members of theſe confittoties are the preſidents and coun- 
ſellors of the above ſupreme courts, with an eccleſiaſtic 
to each ; but the png ay of Oels and the city of 
Breſlau have their own diſtinct conſiſtories: but church 
affairs among the Papiſts are cognizable by the biſhop's 
court at Breflau; from whence alſo appeals lie to the 
tribunal of Berlin. | ” | 

Sileſia is divided into Upper and Lower ; and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Buſching, contains, excluſive of the county 
of Glatz, a hundred and ſixty- nine cities, and four hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix villages. We ſhall begin with Lower 
Sileſia, the greateſt part of which is ſubject to the king 
of Pruſſia, and contains thirteen principalities. 
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8 ECT. IV. 


Of the Principality of Baz8Lau, with a particular De- 


tcription of its Capital. 


HE principality of BxxsL Au, or BRxESLAw, exclu- 
cluſive of the circle of Namſſau, which, though be- 
longing to it, lies ſeparate, is bounded on the north by 
the principalities of Oels and Wolau, on the weſtward by 
thoſe of Lignitz and Schweidnitz, on the ſouthward by 
the principalities of Schwerdnitz and Brieg, and on the 
eaſtward by Brieg and Oels. | 
This principality is every where flat and level, and the 
parts near the Oder and other rivers. either ſandy or 
fwampy. It is, however, an excellent corn country, and 
not deſtitute of rich paſtures, the Namſſau circle alone 
excepted ; but this abounds in timber and wood for fuel, 
which are ſo ſcarce in the other circles, that the country 
people uſe ſtraw, with the ſtalks of thiſtles and burdoc, 
as alſo thoſe of ſun-flowers and potatoes for fuel, and in 
many places willows are planted merely.for burning, 
In moſt parts they have good cattle and ſheep, and 
particularly cows of a very extraordinary ſize. The 
neighbourhood of Breflau produces great quantities of 
madder, and the rivers are well ſupplied with fiſh, The 
roads, however, are very bad, and, where the ſoil is black, 
are ſcarce paſlable in wet weather, and for want of tim- 
der and quarries of ſtone cannot be repaired without great 
difficulty and expence. The city of Breſlau, in order to 
facilitate its intercourſe with other places, has cauſed 
ditches to be dug along the ſides of the roads, and the 
roads themſelves to he paved with ſtones; a work of ſe- 
veral years labour. Some of theſe ditches are not leſs 
than a mile in length, and the keeping them in repair is 
an annual charge of ſome thouſands of dollars. | 
The principality. of Breſſau is divided into four cir-. 
cles ; of theſe the circle of Bre/au contains nine cities 
and two market-towns; and if the villages are not very 
large, the deficiency is made up by the great number of 
them, they being every where placed within cannot - ſhot 
of each other. . : n If 5 9 
The city of Breſſau, or Breſſau, the capital of this 
circle, -and of the whole dutchy of Sileſia, is ſituated on 
the Oder, which on the — ſide, runs cloſe by the 


which belongs to a 
it; St. Dorothys, which is in the poſſeſſion of the Afi- 


libraries; St. Bernardine's in the 


Walls, and in that part receives the” Oblau, after its | 


a i 
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* 
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winding courſe through Old Brefau. The preſent old 


city was formerly encompaſſed by this laſt river, as with 
a moat, all without the Ohlau to the walls of the city 
being additions made by the emperor. Charles IV. The 
ſeveral parts. comprehended under the name of Breſlatt 


are collectively of great extent; for, including the ſub- 


urbs, the whole circumference is not leſs than nine 
Engliſh miles. The fortifications of the city are of no 
great importance. It has ſeveral large and regular 
ſquares; the main ſtreets are broad, and + beſides many 
noble edifices, it contains a number of very elegant 
houſes and other private buildings. The part called the 
Dominſel, though lying without the circuit of the town, 
is defended by low walls ſtrengthened with baſtions, and 
in it ſtands the citadel of St. John, which in 1759, 
together with the deanery, was deſtroyed by fire. In the 
ſame part is alſo the biſhop's library, which forms a par- 
ticular building; the abbey of the Holy Croſs ; three or 
four ſmall churches ; the biſh 
ſpacious ſtructure; the dwellings of the prebends, ſome 
of which have very beautiful gardens ; and the electoral 
hoſpital for poor children of both ſexes. | ; 
In the ſuburbs called the Sandinſel, which lies before 
the Sand- gate, is St. Mary's church, a very beautiful 
building; a ſplendid convent, with a ene th „be- 
longing to the regular Auguſlin canons; St. Famer's 
church, which belongs to an Auguſtin nunnery ; and St. 
Ann's, belonging to the canons of St. Mary, Near the 
Sand-gate is the monaſtery of St. Vincent, and adjoining 
to it the magnificent nunnery of St. Clare. Near theſe 
fine ſtructures is the beautiful abbey of St. Matthias; 
with a pariſh church, and a valuable collection of books 
belonging to the prebends of the Red Star; and in the 
ſame ſtreet is St. Agnes's church and an Urſuline nun- 


op's palace, which is a very 


nery. The Jeſuits college, with its ſplendid church, 


ſtands on the ſite of the caſtle, which was once the re- 


ſidence of the dukes of Breſſau; but the emperor Leopold 


©. 
- 


gave it to the La. 1 l 
The other Popiſh churches and convents in the c 
are, the Franciſcan, dedicated to St. Anthony, to wh iel 
is alſo annexed a gular built church; Sr. Hedwiga's, 
puchin convent that ſtands behind 


norites; the parochial church of the Holy Corpſe, be- 


longing to the Fohannites oommandery, which faces it; 


the parochial church of St. Adelbert; the beautiful 
chapel of St. Ceflaus ; St. Foſeph's, which belongs to 
another Dominican convent ; with the nunnery of St. 
Catharine, To theſe are to be added, the manſion- 
houſe of the ſiſters of St. Elizabeth; St. Nickels church 
before St. Nictel's gate; St. Maurice's without the 
Oblau gate; the ſmall [hoſpital church of St. Lazarus; 
with the church and convent of the Good Men. 


— The churches belonging to the Lutherans are Ft. ' 8 
' zabeth's, which is the principal, and St. Mary Magada- . 


len's, both in the Old Town, and containing valuable 


good collection of books; St. Barbara's church is ap- 
pointed to the uſe of the garriſon. There are alſo three 
hoſpital churches, and that of St. Gbriſtopher's, The 


Lutheran ſervice is likewiſe performed in a large hall be- 


longing to the houſe of correction. Without the town 
the Lutherans are poſſeſſed of the church of Sz. Salvator; 
which ſerves for the ſoldiery who are quartered without 
the. city, and another church dedicated to eleven thou- 
ſand virgins, without the Oder gate. 

The Colvinift aſſemble in a building on the other ſide 


the Oder, which was once the general tax-office. The 


Greek Chriſtians, ,moſt of whom are Armenztans; have 4 
church here, and the Fetus their ſynagogues. FAS 

The Popiſh univerſity, which was under the care of the 
Feſuits, is a noble ſtructure, The Lutherans at St. El- 
zabeth's and St. Mary Magdalen's having two flouriſhing 


-academies, each under the direction of eleven profeſſors, 


with a grammar- ſchool at St. Bernardine's in the New 


Town. The exchange. is a very elegant ſtrufture; 
The city, beſides a, governor, and ſeveral, courts of | 
juſtice, has a court of exchequer; a war and domain= - 


office, with thoſe for ſalt, cuſtoms, exciſe; and trade; 4 
college of phyſicians, a mint, &c. Frederic II. ranted 
Bre/lau the third place in gab amang Be gp 

SLED | t ; that 


New Town has alſo a 


Gp. 
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Of the Principalities of BRE, SCHWEIDNITZ, and 


A SYSTEM OF 


that is, to be next to Berlin and Konigſherg. The ma- 
piſtracy and conſiſtory ate both compoled of Lutherans. 
This city is at preſent the centre of all the trade in Stle- 


455 and its inhabitants carry on ſeveral manufactures. 
d 


became ſubject to the Pruſſian government in 1741, 
und in 1757 a ſmall Pruſſian army, commanded by Au- 

ern Willem duke of Brunſwic Bevern, fortified them- 
ſelves in this neighbourhood ; and, being attacked on the 
twenty-ſecond of November by a conſiderable body of the 
Auſtrian forces, made a moſt vigorous defence till the 
evening; but in the night quitted their camp, and croſ- 


fing the Ouer, the eity ſurrendered to the Auſtrians. 


However, on the twentieth of December it was retaken 


by the king of Pruffia, and the Auſtrian garriſon, which 


amounted to near one thouſand eight hundred men, made 
priſoners of war. In the laſt hege ſeveral of its churches 
were damaged, and Sg Mary Mag dalen's library demo- 
liſhed by the falling of a bomb. The greateſt part like- 


wiſe" of the ſuburbs ſuffered extremely, and that part 


without the Sand-gate was entirely burnt down. 
a> 4 N - Y 2 2 f 
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Javer ; with the principal Places contained in each. 


TE now come to the principality of Br1tc, which 

is on all ſides ſurrounded by thoſe of Oelt, Bre- 

flan, Schweidnitz, Munſter berg, Neiſs, and Oppeln, ex- 

cept a detached piece which borders on Poland. This is 

one of the largeſt principalties in all Silgeſia, and alſo one 
uf the moſt fertile in grain. ne, 

This principality is divided into ſix circles, which 

contain nine cities and two market- towns. 


cipal place in this principality is, 


BRIEO, in Latin BREOA, the capital of a circle of the 
ſame name, and of the whole principality, ſtands on the 
river Oder, and is not only well fortified, but is one of 
the largeſt, handſomeſt, and moſt conſiderable eities in 
all Silea. Tt has four ſuburbs, and a very long, lofty, 
and ftrong wooden bridge. Tbe caſtle, which was an- 
-ciently the reſidence of the dukes of Brieg, was burnt 
-down during the ſiege of the eity in 174x.. On the ſouth 
fide of Brieg ſtands the abbey of St. Hedtoiga, which is 
-in the poſſeffon of the Papiſts; beſides which therg is alſo 
'a Fefuits college and a Franciſcari convent, 'To the Lu- 
therans belongs the parochial church of St. Nicholas, 
and they have alſo an academy founded by duke George 
II. with the church of the Hol Trinity, in which the 
Poliſh congregation aſſemble. In 1643 this city held 
out a fiege againſt the Swedes, but in 1741 the Pruſſians 

made themſelves maſters of it in four days. 
The principality of SCHwEIDNITZ borders to the eaſt on 
the principalities of Brit and Breſſau, to the northward 
on thoſe of Lignitz and Jauer, to the weſtward alſo on 

auer, and to the ſouthward on Bohemia and the country 


32 


of Munfterberg. It is one of the largeſt and moſt popu- 


lous principalities in all $:/za, and, in conjunction with 


the principality of Jauer, is ſuppoſed to form one-eighth 


of the dutch y). 5 


- 


Ih this 8 ſeveral very high mountains: 
0 


it, however, affords a ſufficiency of grain, timber, and 


fruit; and abounds in gamie of all kinds; as alſo in cattle 


and pit- coal. Belides-theſe advantages, it has excellent 
flax and wool; and the inhabitants are remarkable for 


their induſtrious improvement of theſe advantages, by 
carrying on a vatiety of manufactures. This is chiefly 


in the billy parts of the principality, where its 
greateſt trade is carried on. It has no Ege rivers, the 
principal of them being the Merſtitx, Polſnitx, and 
Bob. Ws g e TEASE e 
This principality is under the war and domain trea- 


* 


ſuries at Breſſau, and is divided into five circles, the 
principal towns in Which are 


ScHwerDnitz, the capital of the circle of the ſame 
name, and of the whole principah ty, is a ſtrong fortreſs 
ſituated on the little Tiver Mieiſtritæ, one of the moſt 


(delightful ſpots in all Sen. Its ſtrength formerly con- 


ſiſtec of a triple wall; but in 1748, Frederic II. cauſed 


it to be fortified with regular works of very MY 


The prin- 
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ſtrength. The pariſh church was in the hands of the Je- 
ſuits, who got footing in this town in 1629, and are 
likewiſe poffeſſed of a college and ſeminary adjoining to 
it. There are here a Dominican, Minorite and Capu- 
chin monaſtery, with an Urſuline nunnery, all of which 
have their reſpective churches. St. M:chael's church 
without the lower gate is a commendam of the Red 
Star prebends of St. Matthias at Breſſau. Without the 
town is a Lutheran church, the head miniſter of which 
is inſpector of the churches within the circles of Schwerd- 
nitz, Reichenbach, and Strigan, and the principality 
of Munſierberg. The greateſt part of this city was 
burnt down in the year 1716; but has been ſince rebuilt 
with much more beauty than before, and all entire] 
of ſtone ; in particular the new town-houſe is a moſt 
elegant ſtructure. However, in 1757, it was taken by 
the Auſtrians, after a ſiege of ſixteen days, during which 
it was in a great meaſure deſtroyed by the bombs, red- 
hot bullets, and fires occaſioned by them; but in 1758, 
the Pruſſians recovered it, after a ſiege of the ſame con- 
tinuance. | | | 

 REICHENBACH, the capital of a circle. of the ſame 


| name, is ſituated on the little river Peil. In this town 
is a commandery of the order of St. John, to which. 


belongs the patronage of its parochial church, which is 
Popiſh ; and there is here alſo a Lutheran oratory. With- 
out the Franken/lein gate is a priory dedicated to St. 
Barbara, and without the Schweidnitx gate, an hoſpi- 
tal that has a ſmall church. In 1632, this city was 
pillaged by the Saxon; in 1638 by the Imperialiſts, 
and in 1634, it ſuffered ſtill greater calamities from the 
Croats. In 1642, it was ſacked by the Swedes, and in 
1643, its imperial garriſon demoliſhed upwards of one 
hundred and forty houſes for fuel. In this town are ſome 
conſiderable manufactures of fuſtian, linen, and canvas. 

The principality 9 is bounded on the eaſt by 
the principalities of Lignitz and Schweidnitz ; to the 
ſouthward by Bohemia; to the weſtward by Bohemia 
and Upper. Luſatia; and to the northward by the prin- 
cipalities of Glagau and Sagan. 

The whole principality is in general mountainous, 
and is feparated from Bohemia to the ſouth and weſt, 
by a chain of mountains. The Schner, or en. 
is the higheſt of all the __ or Grant's Chain, as 
well as of all Sileſia. It raiſes its head far above an 
of the neighbouring mountains, and for 1 
part of the year is covered with ſnow. Thoſe who have 
climbed it, compute its aſcent from the foot to the 
higheſt ſummit, at three German miles; and the Reve- 
rend Mr. Schilling, late rector of Hir ſchberg, is ſaid to 
have diſcovered, by means of mathematical inſtruments, 
that its perpendicular height is no leſs than twenty-two 
thouſand five hundred Rheinland feet; but this account 
is certainly a miſtake ; for was it of ſuch a height, it 
would be perpetually covered with ſnow, and the cold 
would be much more intenſe than it really is. Its loftieſt 
part is a ſteep ſtony rock of conſiderable circumference, 
upon which is built a chapel, wherein maſs is celebrated 
Wies a „ 
This principality does not produce corn ſufficient for 
the great number of its inhabitants; but its mountains 
contain various ores, with numerous mines of copper 
and iron ; they are likewiſe covered with wood. This 
principality alſo yields pit-coal and mill-ftone, © 
The prineipal river which traverſes the whole length 
of the principality from ſouth to north, is the Bober. 
There are alſo ſeveral little rivers,” particularly the fau- 
er/che water, which paſſes by the town of Jauer, with 
a gentle current; but is ſometimes ſo ſwelled by the 
ſnows and rain, as to do conſiderable damage. TSF 
This principality has twelve towns, beſides ſome vil- 


lages in Silaſia, they being four miles in length, and 


contain many -artificers, particularly ' weavers. The 
Whole principality is divided into four circles, the prin- 
cipal towns in which are the following. 
'© JAVER,'the-capital of the circle of the ſame name, as 
well as of the principality, lies the Jauer ſelie wa- 
ter. The houſes in the market-place have a range of 
piazzas along the front, to ſhelter paſſengers from the 
rain; but theſe ate ſo ill colitrived, as 4 diſpuile the 
buildings, and- to render the fore part of the ground ⸗ floor 

| Mo ” of 


4 


81181. 


of little uſe. The parifh church is popiſh, beſides which 
here is another ſmall church belonging to the ſame reli- 
gion, with a Franciſcan convent, that has likewiſe a 
church, and without the Goldberg gate, the Calviniſts 
have a church and a grammar-ſchool. In 1640, this 
town was taken by the Imperialiſts ſword in hand, and 
plundered, 8 

HiRSCHBERG,, the capital of the circle of the ſame 
name, is ſituated on the Bober, which here receives a 
ſmall river called the Zaten. This is one of the hand- 
ſomeſt, moſt populous, and opulent towns in all Sie- 
ſia; it having large and well built ſuburbs, in which are 
beautiful gardens and — grounds, where every 
year many thouſand pieces of linen, veils, and other 
works of the loom are whitened. The Papiſts have here 
a parochial church, to which belongs an arch-prieſt, 
who is inſpector over ſix arch-preſbyteries, and a reſi- 
dence of Feſuits, Without the town the Lutherans have 
a large and handſome church, and a ſchool, for the grant 
of both which they paid thirty thouſand: ducats as a gift 
to the emperor, and alſo advanced him a loan of one hun- 
dred thouſand florins. This is, next to Bre/lau, the 
principal place of trade in all Sz/e/za, it having a very ex- 
tenſive commerce for its linens and veils. _ 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this principality 
is that of SCHMIEDBERG, or SMITH'S-HILL, an open free 
mine town of conſiderable trade, ſeated among hills, and 
owes: its origin to the vaſt quantity of iron ore found in 
its neighbourhood. ' Among. the inhabitants are many 
lock and gun-ſmiths, with other artificers in iron. Here 
is alſo a damaſk manufacture, which makes linen da- 
maſk, with half and whole filk damaſks. The town 
likewiſe deals largely in linen. The parochial church 
is in the poſſeſſion of the Romans, and there is alſo one 
belonging to the Lutherans. Formerly few of the in- 
habitants were free from wens, which has been imputed 
to the vitriolic and ferruginous quality of the water in 
the mine trenches ; as ſince the diſuſe of that water for 
drinking and dreſſing of victuals, they are become much 
leſs frequent. N 1 

y S'E'C TFT. VI. 
Of the Principalities of LITE, WoLav, GLocav, 


ö 


Nu Iss, Sao Ax, TRACHENBERG, and CAROLAT H. 


21 wer to the weſtward; by the two principalities 
of Jauer 
fan and Wolau to the eaſt; and by the principalities of 
Molau and Glogau to the weſtward. ' | 
The only conſiderable mountains i 
are the Spitzberge and Gratæberge. The Oder waters 
it for about nine miles, running along the borders of the 
principality. of Molau, where it is joined by the Cratz- 
bach, the largeſt river in all the country; 
to inundations. This principality is very fertile, and 
contains ſome large woods. There is here a good breed 
of ſtrong horſes, and the country about the villages near 
the eity of Lignitz produces madder | IJ 
This principality is divided into four circles, and con+ 
tains five towns, the principal of which are, 
LisniTtz, the capital of a circle of the ſame name, 
and of the whole principality, is ſeated on the Cratzbach, 


4 HE principality of Lrovrrz is bounded by that of 
and Schweidnitz to the ſouth; by thoſe of Bre- 


n this principality | 


ut is ſubject 


n 0.4% 


| lity. | 


roughs and four market-towns. 
G 
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vent. Here is alſo an hoſpital; and a ſpacious academy 
founded by the emperor Joſeph, for the inſtruction of 
young gentlemen of both religions, in military exer- 
cies : Liguitz is one of the moſt ancient towns in all Si- 
leſia, and carries on a good trade in cloths and madder; 
It has very frequently been deſtroyed by fire, and in 1741; 
the Pruſſions took it without oppoſition. 

GOLDBERG, the principal town in a circle of the ſame 
name, is ſituated in a delightful country near the river 
Cratzbach, and is, next to Lignitz, the beſt town in the 
principality, It is ſuppoſed to have been founded in 
the twelfth century, and is ſeated on a hill, which with- 
in the town is not every where level, The pariſh 
church here belongs to the Lutherans, In the fixteenth 
century it had a celebrated academy kept in a build- 
ing which had been formerly a Franciſcan convent, and 
in 1704, it was reſtored to that order; ſo that the Lu- 
therans have only a common grammar-ſchool. There 
is here alſo a commandery of the order of St. John: 
The Cratzbach is a great convenience to the town, yet 
its overflowing its banks has frequently done it conſider- 
able damage. The town has alſo oe ſuffer 
greatly by fire. 

LuBEN, the capital of a circle of the fame name, is 
ſituated in a plain, which, though ſomewhat ſtony, is 
not unfruitful. The town is ſmall, but its ſuburbs are 
large. Of the ancient palace of the princes, little more 
is now to be ſeen than the walls | FS this palace is 
a ſmall Popiſh chapel. The pariſh church and ſchool 
are in the poſſeſſion of the Lutherans, | 1 1 
Ide principality of WolàAv is bounded on the ſouth by 
the principalities öf Breſſau and Lignitx; on the weſt- 
ward, by thoſe of Lignitz and Glagau; on the north- 
ward, it is alſo bounged by the latter, and on the eaſt- 
ward by Poland, and the principalities of Trachenberg, 
Oels, and 2 | 

The ſoil of this dutchy-is for the moſt part either dry, 
marſhy, or over-run with woods and buſhes ; but there 
are ſeveral tracts which yield good corn. 3 

The Oder traverſes the whole principality from ſoutli 
to north, and on the borders of Lignitz, is joined by the 
Cratzbach, where it likewiſe receives the little rivers of 
Caltenbach, Fuſeritx, and ſeveral other ſtreams which wa- 
ter this principality, ef 

This diftri& contains fix circles, and the ſame num- 
ber of towns, the principal of which is, Tp 

WoLav, the capital of a circle of the ſame name, and 
of the whole principality. It is on all ſides ſurrounded 
with marſhes, which in wet weather form a natural de- 
fence. It has two ſuburbs, named Breſſau and Steinau; 
and in it is a palace, with a Popiſh church, and a Car- 
melite convent; but the town church and ſchogl are in 
the poſſeſſion of the Lutherans. In the year 1640; it was 
taken by the Swedes, and in 1642, ſurpriſed by the Im- 
perialiſts ; but ſoon retaken by the Swedes, and in 1644 
was recovered by the Imperialiſts. 8 
The principality of G is ſurrounded by Poland, 


- 


4 
. 


LOGAU is 
and the principalities of Molau, Lignitz, Jauer, Sa- 
gan and Crofſen, It produces a great deal of corn and 
wine, has a ſufficiency of wood, and its wool is wrought 
into different manufactures ; it likewiſe abounds in iron. 
The Oder waters, moſt of the circles in this principa- 


: 


It is divided into ſix circles, in which are ſixteen, bo- 


REAT GLOGAU is the capital of a circle, and of the 


in the fifty-firſt degree twenty-one minutes north lati- ; 
tude, and the ſixteenth degree twenty minutes caſt lon- 
gitude. It is walled. round, and near the gate of Glo- 
gau is the old palace of the princes, which, though 


whole principality, and is called Great, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Glogau in Upper Silefia. . It has a handſome caſtle; 
is well fortified on the ſide of Paland, and has a go- 


within the town, is' encompaſled with a diſtinct moat 
and high wall. Here the ſtates of the provinces aſſem- 


ble in a very ſtately ſtone edifice. The Lutherans have 
two churches here; one called St. Peter's and St. Paul's, 


or the Upper Church, is ſituated in the Lower Town, 


near Breſlau gate. 8 are ſtill in poſſeſſion of 


the colſegiate church of John, which in 1698, 
was taken from the Lutherans, and being given to the 
Jeſuits, was entirely rebuilt: they have alſo a magnificent 
college. Beſides theſe, there is a Bened:&ine nunnery 

of the Holy Croſs, with its church; the parochial church 
of St. Nepomuck,- and 


. 
o 


' ty. 


1 


f 
f 


a Franciſcan church and con- 


| 


vernor and commandant, who are nominated by th: 

king of Pruſſia; it is the ſeat of ſeveral courts of juſtice, 
and alſo of the war and domain office, the exciſe office, 
the military treaſury, and the ſubſidy office. 5 
It is ſituated on the Oder, fifty miles to the eaſt of 
Breſlau, and in it is a palace, a Popiſh pariſh, church, 
a college of Jeſuits, a monaſtery of Dominicans, another 
of. Franciſcans, and a nunnery of Clariſis, with a Lutheran 
church and ſchool. It bas been frequently almoſt con- 
ſumed by fire, and has often been beſieged and taken; 
but in 1741, the Pruſſians having carried it by aſſault, 


ſtrengthened its fartifie ations. 3 
| | The 
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The principality of NEe1ss, by ſome improperly called 
the principality of Grotkau, is environed by thoſe of 
Munſterberg, Breie, Oppeln, and Tagerndorf, as alſo by 

eravia and the county of Glatz. The ſouthern part 
of this principality is very mountainous, as through 
it run the Moravian mountains; but the northern part 
is both more level and more fertile. Within the circles 
of Neiſs and Grothau are bred good horſes ; the latter 
alſo yields tobacco, and in the former is a great number 
of iron mills. Its largeſt river is the Neiſt, which runs 
out of the principality of Munflerberg, and after conti- 
nuing its courſe for fome miles from weſt to eaſt winds 
away northward. Moſt of the brooks and rivulets of 
this country diſcharge themſelves into it. 
trit alſo riſes the Ohlau; the ſource of the Oppa is 
likewiſe among the mountains of this country. 

The whole principality of Neſs contains under it 


eleven cities; and as it is within the biſhopric of Bre/- | 


ſau, that biſhop uſually ſtiles himſelf prince of Neiſs, 
and duke of Grottau; and, by virtue of this principality, 
takes place of all the other princes in Sies. As part 
of this principality is ſubject to the king of Behemia, 
the biſhop is under two. ſovereigns. | 
NEx1ss, in Latin Niſſa, the capital of the circle of the 
fame name, and of the whole principality, is a place of 
reat ſtrength, ſituated on the river Nez/s, on the other 
de of which is a hill where king Frederic II. at the 
ſiege of this city in 1741, raiſed his firſt battery; and in 
1743 a Pruſſian fort was erected by order of that prince, 
who laid the firſt ſtone, The king appoints a governor 
and commandant; but the biſhop is poſſeſſed of the 
palace, and has a treafury, a court of juſtice, a domain 
and conſtitutional- office. Here is alfo a collegiate church, 
- Which is likewiſe the parochial church, dedicated to St. 
James and St. Nicholas ; the abbey of St. Peter and St. 
aul, dedicated to the Holy Croſs; a Feſuits college, 
two Franciſcan convents, a Dominican monaſtery in the 
new ſuburb called Fredericiſlaut, a Capuchin convent, 


and a nunnery of the order of St. Maria Magdalena de | 


cenitentia, 

The principality of OELs is ſurrounded by Poland and 
the principalities of Brieg, Breſſau, Wolau, and Trachen- 
. berg : its ſoil is ſandy, and not very fertile; and it con- 
tains eight cities and one town. It is divided into four 
circles, the principal place in which is, 

OELs, in Latin Olſena, the capital of the ſame name 
and of the whole principality, is ſituated in a marſhy 
foil on the river Oels. It contains a palace of the prince, 
with two Lztheran parochial churches ; a free-ſchool en- 
dowed with falaries for a maſter of languages, a fencing | 
and writing-mafter, and a Popiſh church. In 1634 it 
was burnt by the Imperialifts, and in 1730 the greateſt 
part of it was again demoliſhed by fire. 

The princip oY of Sagan is bounded on the eaſt by 
that of Glogau, on the ſouth and weſt by Luſatia and the 
dutchy of Creſſen, and to the northward by that dutchy. 
It contains large woods and chaces; and, as it abounds 
2 iron ore, — - ap e of iron mills, The 
Quei ſx runs through the whole length of the principality, 
— it from ſouth to — and in It wes op 


ceives the Bober, the Tſcherna, and the Brieſnitz. It is 


divided into three circles, and contains three cities and 
one market-town. | | | 
SAA, the capital of a circle, and of the whole prin- 
Cipality, is ſeated on the Bober, in a pleaſant country, and 
has a palace of the dukes ; with an abbey and a church 
of 3 Auguſtins; a Feſuits college, and a Lutheran 

church and ſchool; for which the Lutherans made the 
emperor a donatzon of ten thouſand florins, and lent him 
my thouſand. It has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by 


The principality of MunsTERpeRG.is environed by the 
principalities of Schweidmtz, Brieg, Neiſs, and the 
county of Glatz. It has a good ſoil, and, beſides flax, 
hemp, and wood, produces hops“ and all ſorts of grain. 
Here are likewiſe a large breed of horned cattle and ſheep. 
To the weſt and ſouth it is very mountainous, the Be- 

n chain ending, and the Moravian chain beginning 

In this principality are three boroughs and one market- 


In this diſ- , 
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| 


| 
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town of which is that of Munſterberg, the capital of the 
whole principality, which is ſeated on the river Ohluu, 
and has an old caſtle of the dukes, with a parochial Po- 
piſh church, and another called St. Peter and St. Paul's, 
belonging as a commendam to the Red Star prebendaries 
of St. Matthias at Breſſau. To theſe are added, a Lu- 
theran oratory, with another of Bohemian Calvini/ts. 
The-moſt conſiderable employment of the inhabitants is 
the culture of hops. | 

The principality of TRacyutnBERG, or DRACHExN- 
BERG, is bounded on the weſt by the principality of Wolau, 
to the ſouthward by that of Oels, to the eaſtward by the 
free ſeigniory of Militſch and Sulau, and on the north- 
ward by Poland. Its ſoil, though ſomewhat ſandy, 
produces plenty of all kinds of grain; beſides which the 
inhabitants breed good cattle, and the country abounds 
in timber, | | . 250 

The moſt conſiderable place in this diſtrict is Tx a- 
CHENBERG, the capital of the principality, which is ſitu- 
ated on the Bartſch, and has a palace of the prince ſur- 
rounded by a branch of that river, with a Popiſh church, 
and a Lutheran oratory. | 

T heprincipality of CAR oLATH is on every ſide ſurround- 
ed by three circles in the principality of Glagau, and 
contains two or three towns and a few villages ; but as 
they have nothing worthy of notice, we ſhall not trou- 
ble our readers with any deſcription of them, 

There are alſo in Lower Silefia ſeveral lordſhips ; but 
as moſt of them are very ſmall, and none of them con- 
tain any thing worthy of notice, we ſhall forbear a re- 
petition of their names. = 


s SECT. vn. 


Of Urr ER SILESIA, containing the Principalities of Or- 
PELN, RATIBOR, the Circle of LEOBSCHUTZ, and the 
Principality of TESCHEN. 1 9 


INH E principality of OpPELN, in Upper Sileſia, which 

| we ſhall now deſcribe, is de on 4 — by 
the principalities of Neiſs and Brigg; to the northward 
by the principalities of * Oels, Brieg, and Po- 
land; to the eaſtward by Poland and the lordſhip of 
Beuthen ; and to the ſouthward by the principalities of 
Ratibor, Jagerndorf, and Troppau, with part of Mo- 
ravia; and is the largeſt of all the principalities in 
Stein lt A | of = 
| he ſoil is in man 
large heaths and for 
ſo bad as it is repreſented. The 


places ſandy, and it has ſeveral 
people find their ac- 
are very ſcarce in the cities, 


former conſumed in the Popiſh days of abſtinence, and 

the latter is engroſſed by the lords of the country. 
The Oder, which flows from the principality of Ra- 

tibor, runs through a conſiderable part of this country, 


ſeveral lakes. * | 
This principality. confiſts of twelve circles, in which 
the greateſt part of the inhabitants are Poles. 
he principal place in this principality is OPPELN, 
the capital, which is ſeated on the Oder, over which it 
has a bridge. The old palace, which was ſeparated from 
the town by a branch of the Oder, was deſtroyed by 
fire in 1737. In this town is a biſhop's court, a colle- 
giate abbey dedicated to the Holy Croſs, a college of Je- 
ſuits, and a Dominican and Franciſcan convent. his 
town has ſuffered greatly by fire, and in 1741 was taken 
by the Pruſſians. my 0 
The prineipality of RaT1BOR terminates to the north- 
ward of the principality of Oppeln; to the weſtward on 
thoſe of Troppau and eee ; to the ſouthward on 
the lordſhips of Oderberg, Lo/zlau, and 1 a which 
alfo forms its eaſtern. boundary. Its ſoil is better than 
that in the principality of Oppeln, it producing a ſufli- 
cient quantity of wheat, rye, barley, and fruit; beſides 
which it has good paſture grounds. The Oder is the 
only river in the whole country: but it is watexed in all 


town ; it is divided into two circles, the principal | 


: 
* . 


parts with brooks, ponds, and lakes. It 


Strksix: 


z but the country is not quite 
count in tillage, the culture of wood, and the breeding 


| of ſheep ; but fiſh and game 
which is probably owing to the great quantities of the 


where it receives many ſmaller ſtreams. There are allo 
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SIL ESsIA. 


It contains only three cities, and the inhabitants are 
univerſally Poliſop. ith babes 

RATIBOR, the capital of the principality, is ſeated on 
the Oder, which here becomes navigable, and has a 
bridge over it. The palace, with the church of St. John, 
ſtands on the oppoſite ſide of the river. Here is alſo a 
pariſh church, a canonry of the Hol —_— a convent of 
nuns, who are called the Siſters of the Holy Ghei, a Do- 
ninican, and a Franciſcan convent. It has been ſeveral 
times deſtroyed by fire ; and in 1745, the Pruſſians took 
it by ſtorm from the Hungarians, who loſt a great num- 


ber of men. 


| Adjoining to the laſt- mentioned principality is the 
circle of LEORBScHU TZ, which contains the principality 
of Fagerndorf, and that of Troppau, which interſect each 
other. The principality of Fagerndorf, in Latin, Printi- 
patus Carnovienſis, has a fertile ſoil, and many mineral 
ſprings- The larch-trees, which are very common in 
this country, yield a great deal of turpentine. In this 
principality are five towns. The principality of Troppau, 
in Latin, Principatus Oppavienſu, is both a good corn and 

ure country; it abounds in fruit, and contains ten 
ſmall cities, with one town. b. 
The capital of the principality of JAGERNDORF has 
the ſame name, and is a ſmall town ſituated on the river 


, 


| Oppa, but defended by a caſtle and other fortifications. $ | 

15 wards of one hundred villages that are generally large and 
populous. The uſual language ſpoken here is the Ger- 
man. The inhabitants live moſtly 


e king of Pruſſia made himſelf maſter of this town 
in the year 1757. The city of TRoAu, or TRor- 
PAW, is alſo ſmall, but is an ancient town, with a 
fortreſs built after the ancient manner. It ſtands on a 
pleaſant plain, has plenty of all neceſſaries, and is noted 
for its good beer; but has no great trade. It is well 
built, and ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, with the river 
Oppa on one ſide, and the Mohre on the other.— Beſides 
its beautiful pariſh church, which is richly adorned on 
the inſide, there are three cloiſters, and three comman- 
daries of Malta. The town-houſe is a large ſtructure, 
and the houſes in general are of free- ſtone, and pretty 
lofty. It was taken by the Pruſſians, commanded by 
the king in perſon, the latter end of the year 1757. 
The principality of TEScHEN joins to the principality 
of Troppau, and is for the moſt part hilly, though on the 
north it is marſhy, and has ſeveral lakes; but it has many 
fertile ſpots, and abeunds in wood. The Viftula has 
its ſource in this country, and the Oelt, or E//a, alſo riſes 
in the Carpathian mountains, which begin here; and, 
after traverſing the greateſt part of the principality, falls 
into the Oder. | 1 
In the whole principali 
inhabitants of which ſpeak German, and the other Poliſb. 
The mountains are inhabited by Malachians, and the 
people of this country are famous for making excellent 
fire-arms, | e ee "= 3 
; Tx8CHEN, the capital of this principality, is ſeated in 
2 very fertile country on the river Oets,. It is walled, and 
contains a large church, with two monaſteries, and a col. 
lege of Jeſuits, which eſcaped the general ſuppreſſion of 
the order in 1773. In the ſuburbs is a Lutheran church, in 
which divine ſervice is performed both in the German and 
Paliſh languages. To this church is alſo annexed a ſchool, 
This town fell into the bands of the Pruffians in 17 57. 

Beſides theſe principalities in Upper ' Sile/ia, there is 
alſo that ef Bilitæ, and a conſiderable number of free 
Jordſhips, which contain nothing worthy of notice; we 
ſhall therefore proceed to the county of Glatz. | 


e Ih; 
| f the County of GLATZ. 


Is Situation, the Face of the . and P reduce . 5 07 
the Inhabitants, their Religion, and Places moſt worthy of 


Notice, 

43 county of GI Arz is ſeated between Bohemia, 

51. Sileſia, and Moravia, being on all ſides environed 

| y mountains, which render it of very difficult acceſs; 

the entrance to it being a long, rugged, rocky, and trou- 

To road. 3 | WAR $1 T 

his county is -thirty-eight miles in length, and 

about . miles in breadth. It is 1 


7 


* 


Un 


] 


ty.are five towns, part of the | 


þ 


has three courts, with a very deep well hewn q 


„ 


vices may be mutually corhmunicated.. 


169 


mountainous; and moſt delightfully variegated with hills 
and dales, meadows and woods, fields and ſtreams, in- 
terſperſed with towns and villages. In a good year it 
produces more wheat than is ſufficient for home conſump- 
tionz and in bad ſeaſons is ſupplied at a moderate rate 
from the adjacent countries: What fruits and culinary 
herbs it wants are imported from Silefia, Bohemia, and 
Abravia. It alſo yields rich paſtures, and graziery turns 
to good account, It has great plenty of wood, as well 
as game of all kinds; and its fiſh, particularly its trout, 
is very large and well taſted; Here are likewiſe quarries 
of mill-ſtones, and ſtone fit for building; which are ex- 
ported to other countries; and it affords good marble, 
with jaſper, topazes, and cornelians. In this county are 
alſo coal pits and a copper mine; but the filver mine 
works of Wilbelmſtabl, or Neuſtadtel, and Meræberg, are 
at preſent diſcontinued, 45 Js N 
This county has alſo mineral ſprings and warm 
baths. Here riſes the river Veiſſe, which, after water 
ing this country, paſſes into the principality of Mun 


/terberg, in Silefta; and at the diſtance of about two 


miles from its ſource, riſes the Morel, on the borders of 
Moravia, and is the chief river in that duchy. Here 
likewiſe iſſues the Z7/itz, which divides this county from 
Bohemia. » | ; 

There are in the whole 


county nine towns, with up- 


by tillage, graziery, 
ſpinning thread, and the linen trade. | 

In the ſixteenth century the opinion of Fohn Huſs pre- 
vailed conſiderably ; and, from the year 1560, to 1623, 
Lutheraniſm maintained its ground againſt the moſt vio- 
lent oppoſition; but, aſter the laſt- mentioned year, all 
the Lutheran paſtors and ſchool-maſters, to the number 


of above a hundred and twenty, were driven out of the 
coun 


| compulſion and partly by ſoothing, were prevailed on to 


z and the reſt of the Lutheran inhabitants, partly by 


embrace popery, though numbers preferred exile to apoſ- 
tacy,— Thus popery became the public religion of the 
whole country; but fince it has been ceded to the king 
of Pruſſia, the Lutherans are again permitted the free ex- 
erciſe of their religion, By the 14th article of the treaty 
of Berlin in 1763, the Roman Catholic religion was pre- 
ſerved in Silgſia and this county,” e 
This county makes but one circle, and is divided into 
ſix diſtricts: in which the places moſt worthy of notice 


Are, een ; | 
GLATZ, called by the Bohemians Kladzko, by the Poles 
Latin Glacium, is the capital of the 


Klodzko, and in | 
and is ſituated on the declivity of a hill by the 


— 
| eiſſe, in the fiftieth degree thirty- ſix minutes north 


river 


| latitude, and the ſixteenth degree twenty-one minutes 


eaſt longitude. Moſt of the houſes command a fine and 
extenſive. proſpect of the country; and on the top of the 
hill is built the old caſtle, which was formerly divided 
into three parts, called the Lower, Middle, and Upper 
palace. The buildings of the firſt lie lower towards the 
city: in it is a ſpacious area, ſurrounded with buildings, 
and in them are vaults ſecured from fire, in which 
things of value and conſequence may be ſafely lodged, 
and water is conveyed through pipes from the water 
tower near the Lower mills, quite up into the Lower 
palace. In it is alſo a Popiſb church. The Upper 
Palace ſtands much higher, on the top of the rock, and 
| uite thro” 
the rock, that yields plenty of excellent wate. 
Since Glatæ has belonged to Pruſſia, the old citadel has 
been greatly improved and ſtrengthened, particularly by 
the addition of very commodious barracks, capable of 
uartering a numerous garriſon; and, as it ſtands within 
foht of the whole county, at the firing of a gun, or the 
lighting up of a beacon, the approach of an enemy may 


inſtantly be made known to every part. 


Glatz conſiſts of two fortreſſes, the old and the new: 
the new citadel, which is a Pruſſian work, ſtands di- 
rectly fronting the old one, with the river Nezſe running 
between them, and by means of ſpeaking trumpets ad- 
his new citadel 


is very advantageouſly ſituated; and is a ſtrong and re- 
gular building, that is alſo provided with a good well, 
D u | - which 


Sea, Denmark, and che German Ocean; on the eaſt by 
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crown. of Poland, it appeared rous to the electoral 
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which at a great expence is cut through the rock. Be · 
tween theſe two citadels is alſo a fluice, by which the in- 
termediate country may be laid under water. 

The town itſelf is now ſtrongly fortified ; and in beauty, 
cleanlineſs, and order, has been greatly improved under 
the Pruſſian government. It has ſeveral ſuburbs, and 
has a pariſh church, with a college and ſeminary belong- 


ing to the Jeſuits, which they ſtill poſſeſs, through the 
patronage ed them by the — Pruſſia, whilſt 


that order has AED ſuppreſſed, in every Kuß. 
dom and ſtate of BEurepe where the authority of the 
ſee of Rome is acknowledged. A new church was 
built here in 1742, for the uſe of the garriſon and other 
Lutherans. 

Glatz enjoys a good trade, but has been frequently 
pillaged and burnt. Its ſevereſt was that in 1622, 
when it held out againſt the united forces of the emperor 
Ferdinand II. and his allies. In 1742, the Prufſiazs took 
it by eapitulation. In 1960 it was taken by ſtorm, by 
the Mufrians, under baron Laudobm; but was reſtored to 
the king of Pruffia, by the treaty of peace which was 

at Berlin in 1763. T1904 26) 

Such of the inhabitants of the county of Glatz, as 
chaſe to quit it after the were allowed two years 
to remove with their effects. In 1765 the king of 

r»/fa granted to all his ſubjeRts who had poſſeſſions in 
this county, as well as in the duchy of Siſbſia, a reſpite 
of three years for the diſcharge of their debts, in con- 
ſequence of their heavy ſufferings during the war ; and 
fixed the rate of intereſt at fax per cent. | 


GEOGRAPHY. SAxowy, 


ſame name, ſituated on the Biela; the inhabitants of 


which live chiefly by tillage, graziery, and the ſale of 
their beer and brandy. It has ſuffered greatly by war. 
and has been frequently ſacked and burnt ; but it is moſt 
remarkable for the warm baths that lie near it. The 
village of Upper Thalheim joins the town, and from 
thence a long wooden bridge leads to a ſmall elegant 
ſeat, and an eminence planted with lime trees, on which 


On proceeding two or three hundred paces to the leſt, 
you arrive at St. George's Bath, which ſtands ſome what 
higher than the other, and iſſues ſrom a hard rocky ſoil 
on an eminence eaſt af the Bela, and about a bundreg 
paces from a wood; the water there guſhes through the 
fiſſures of the rack, which were formerly ſeventy in 
number; and in ſeveral of theſe fiſſures, the ſtream is 
equal in thickneſs to a man's arm. Nothing can be 
more pellucid than this water, though it is impregnated 
with a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell ; and its degree of 
warmth ſomewhat exceeds that of milk as it comes from 
the cow. The largeſt ſpring, which is in the middle, iz 
nearly boiling hot; but ſome are only tepid, and others 
again quite cold; ſo that the water collected from all 
theſe ſeveral N muſt naturally be no more than 
luke-warm. he New, or, as it is called, our Lady's 
Bath, which has been already mentioned, is tepid, clear, 
and in taſte and ſmell perſectly like the capital ſpring, 
On a hill about two thouſand paces diſtant, is what is 
called the White Well, the water of which, beſides its 
being tranſparent, has a moſt grateful taſte, and is ex- 


In the diſtrict of Lanpec, is a little open town of the | 


tremely cold, though it is never known to freeze. 
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3 WRT: 
Of SAXONY in general, and particularly of Upper Saxony; 
| Rover 5. 


n Limats, Extent, Produce, and 


HE limits of Saxony are differently deſcribed. It 
formerly extended over both the circles of L 
and Lower Saxony ; but for ſome time the name 
been confined to the electoral dominions of Saxony. In 
the extenſive ſenſe, as including the Circles of Upper and 
Lower Saxony, it is bounded on the north by the Baltic 


Poland and Silgſia; on the ſouth by Bobemia, Franconia, 
and Hefſe Caſſel; and on the weſt by We/iphalis ; extend- 
ing between the fiftieth and fifty-fifth degree north lati- 
tude, and between the eighth and eightcenth degree eaſt 
be circle of Upper Saxony, which lies to the eaſt, in- 
cludes. ig it not 2 duchy of Sarony, but the prin- 
cipality of Auhalt, the landgrav ate of Thuringia, the mar- 
gravate o Aiſnia, Legſasia, the marquiſate and electorate 
of Brandenburg, and the duchy of Pomerania; which are 
83 leſſer diſtri © hk * N 

The twenty- to ſtates which com this circle, 
taken in their proper order, are the electar of Saxony, 
the elgctor of rauuemburgb, the princes Saus- Miemar, 
aue. Eiſanach, Saas - Coburg, Saxe-Gotha, Saxe- Altenhurg, 
Saxe-uerfurt, the Hhither and Farther Pomerania, Cam, 
Anhalt, g Cernrada, Walkenreid, and Schar 
2 80 „ Sehwarlzburg- Rupaifladt, Mansfield, 
| N l. the counts of 

In this circ 


e the elector of Saxony has always, been the. 


ſole ſummoning prince | | 
electorab honſe of Saxony embraced! the Ramiſb religion, 
in order to qualify, the princes of that houſe 20 wear the 


bouſe of Braxdenburgh, that che direction of this: circle, 
which. is of the. ProjySanz religion, ſhould remain on the 


e and. director; but ever ſince the 


Saxony, in general, is one of the moſt fertile countries 
in all Germany; it in many places yields a rich increae 
—_ — | = — fruit ; the inhabitants likewiſe 

ultivate „ flex, „ lobacco, aniſe, wrid- ſaffron, 
and wond, The minerals of this e are 22 
importance, and the ſearching after, working, and expor- 
tation of them, employ a very great number of people. — 


Millata and fuller's earth found in ſeveral places is ex- 
tremely good. There is alſo a variety of fine · coloured 
earth; beſides which, Saxony yields various ſorts of beau - 
mul marble, and good free-/fone, Jerpentine- fone, crys 
tepazes, hyacinths, rubies, granates, amethyſts, ſaphires, 
and opais ; different ſpecies of agates, chalcedinzes, cr- 
neliamt, and jaſper. Vitrial and allum are likewiſe pre- 
pared here; and Saxony allo yields an earth of great uſe 
in the preparation of boraxr, Near Grofiwich has been 
dug a tranſparent and opaque amber of different colours. 
Coal is dug here; and Saxony prepares a very beautiful 
ſulphur: it. alſo produces cinnabar and gaichjitver, with 


extremely valuable, as are thoſe of copper, tin, lead, and 

In many parts of Saxony is a breed of horſes, 
horned 2 and ſheep» Was 3 veniſon are alſo 
extremely plentiful; but theſe muſt be hunted by none 
but the great. 

The Eibe is the principal river of this country, and 
1 promotes its trade. This river flows out of Be- 
Hema, and, having traverſed the whole circle of Miſuia, 


of A alt, and at laſt runs into the duchy of MAagdi- 


Fre Black Elfter, which flows out of Luſatia, paſſes 
ns Nane. of Miſnia and the electoral circles, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the Ele. 

The Mulde divides itſelf into two branches; but theſe 
2 in the circle of Leip/ic, fall in one ſtream into 


former footing. 


7 


by, in the principality of Anhalt. 8 


is a church, and from thence a road to the New Bath. 


The porcelain earth near Aue is excellent. The terra 


antimony, biſmuth, and arſozic. The mines of filver are 


and a part of the electoral circle, enters the principality 
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e Saalt, tiſing in the principality of Culmbach, paſſes 
We. a part 9 duchy of Magdeburg and the prin- 
cipality of Anhalt, and falls into the Elbe. 112 

The other rivers are the Un/frat, which ariſes in the 
Fichsfeld, the White Eifler, and the Plieſſe. 

Theſe rivers, as well as the lakes and rivulets, yield 
a variety of fiſh ; and in the White Elfter are found pearl 

et that have beautiful pearls, fome of them as large 


a5 a cherry-ſtone. 


TECH... 2a, 


the Elictorate of Saxony; the Diſpoſition, Manners, and 
Religion of the People; with a contife Aecdunt of their 
Learning, Arts, and Manufa@ures,\ | 


HE Saxons, ſays the Baron de Polnitz, have capa- 
# cities equal to any nation in the world, and are na- 
turally magnanimous, and averſe to flavery. The men 
are well made, robuſt, agile, laborious, good ſoldiers and 
ar.ful courtiers : hey are addicted to pleaſure, more eſpe- 
cially to gaming and the bottle: they love pomp and èx- 
pence, are ceremonious, and affect, more than any other 
Germans, to imitate the French, eſpecially in their fond- 
neſs for new faſhions and new acquaintance. | 
The women are extremely fair, and ſome of them have 
the fineſt faces in the Key hey are generally well 
ſhaped, tall and lender, dance well, have a moſt gentee] 
ar, which, they ſet off by a rich dreſs, and are extremely 
fond. of ornaments ;, but ſeem ſomewhat affected, and 
' talk with too much action. They are good-natured, 
gay and ee fond of dancing and merri- 
ment; and when they love, ſays our author, it is with 
heroic ſentiments, and inflexible conſtancy.— Though 
they are fond of gallantry, they are averſe to idleneſs; 
91 at ingenious, they amuſe themſelves with 
all ſorts of work 8 to the needle, the ſhuttle, and 
ͤöꝰ—⁵ð T TT 1 1 . 
According to the marquis 4 Argens, the Saxons appear 
to be the moſt polite and moſt ingenious of all the Or- 
name at leaſt they, have the moſt happy way of expreſ- 
ſing themſelves ; and all the Germans agree, that their 
ge is ſpoken. in Saxony with the greateſt purity. 
The univerſities of this country abound, with. illuſtrious 
ſcholars, whoſe merit is allowed throughout Europe; and 
almoſt every town in Saxony is famous for politeneſs, and. 
the cultivation. of the; arts and ſciences. Cranaach, the 
famous Saxon painter, fays our author, was not inferior 
to the great maſters. of /taly ; and Handel, the prince of 
muſicians,. was born at Dreſden. In ſhort, the numerous 
and well-regulated inffitutions for promoting of learning 
in the different parts of Saxony, facilitate the taſk of 
education, and promote the reception of the ſciences, 
The people have, however, been much oppreſſed, both 
by the ravages of foreign troops, and the oppreſſions of 
the late princes who led the throne of Poland. Hence 
Mr. Hanway,, on, his, paſſing. through this electorate 
before the late war, obſerves, that the richneſs of the ſoil 
did not ſeem to diminiſh the poverty of the inhabitants 
Hunting, ſays. he, is the favourite diverfion of the Saxon 
tourt; but by this diverſion. the induſtrious inhabitants 
xe more. diſtreſſed. than the brutes. Above thirty thou 
fand head of deer, continues that author, are ſaid to 
range. in the open ſands and foreſts; and though they 
break into the corn-fields of the farmer, he dare not kill 


. " 
s + - 


one, under the penalty of being condemned to the gallies. | 


Theſe; with the wild boars, are fo great a nuiſance, 
that the Saxons would gladly compound to ſupport a 
body; of eight thouſand ſoldfers extraordinary, on con- 
dition of having theſe animals reduced to half their pre- 
ſent number. fo every town of any note, fifty .of the 
inhabitants keep watch, five every night, by rotation, 
with bells. to frighten the deer, and defend their corn 
from.theſe devouring enemies. LS ooo 

Upper Saxony frequently became the ſcene: of action 

tween the contending powers in the war which broke 
Out in 1756, and was maintained with uncommon violence 
for ſeven. years: the: king of Pruſſia impoveriſhed. the 
country. by the. contributions which he exacted, and 
thinned it of its inhabitants by the recruits which he for- 


cidly raiſed, for his army. 


labours, the jealouſy ariſing from religion, ſays Mr. Han- 
way, is none of the leaſt. The eſtabliſhed - Lutheran 
clergy oppreſs the Caluiniſts, who are obliged to have not 
only their marriages and burials, but even their chriſten- 
ings, performed by Lutherans; while both think them> 
ſelves highly injured by the countenance given at court 
to the Roman Catholics, imagining it a vob abſurdity for 
a Proteſtant people to be governed by a Romiſb prince: 
for, according to the eſtabliſned conſtitution of Saxony, 
the Roman Catholics can no more have a church in Dre/- 
den, than their elector, without being of the Romi/h 
church, can be king of Poland. A chapel, however, 
was connived at, by which was underſtood a private, or, 
at leaſt, a plain and unadorned place of worſhip ; but 
what is called the Romiſb chapel at Dreſden, is a pom- 
pous ſtructure, ſo richly adorned with ſtatues and archi- 
tecture, that art and expence ſeem to contend for the 
ſuperiority. _ | | 5 

The peaſants of this country carry proviſions a great 
diſtance to market in wheel-bartows; which are well a- 
dapted for that purpoſe both in height and other dimen- 
ſions. The wheel is bound with iron, and is both larget 
and lighter than thoſe uſed in England. | 

The uſeful and curious manufactures earried on in 
the electorate are very numerous. Great quantities of 
yarn are ſpun, thread bleached, coarſe and fine linen wove, 
together with ticking ;z and there are a variety of cotton, 
woollen, and filk manufactures z tape/tries are wove, fine 
lace, edgings, ribbons, and paper are made. The por- 
celain of 22 is famous throughout all Europe; but 
is at length rivalled, according to Dr. Berney and Dr. 
Moore, by a ſimilar manufacture eftabliſhed at Berlin, 
under the patronage of the king of Pruſſia. Fine glaſſes 
and mirrors are made here; and out of the ſerpent-ſtone 
they form a variety of articles. Iron is wrought into 
black and- white plates in the greateſt quantity; ſteel 
and braſs are alſo made and worked here. Saxony has 
likewiſe its manufactures of gold and ſilver. A fine 
blue colour is made of cobalt, with a mixture of ns 
A great trade is carried on in wood and timber at Grin 
ma, from whence a vaſt quantity of boards, cheſts, boxes, 
Oc. are exported down the Elbe to Hamburg. 


* 


Salt is the only neceſſary. commodity wanting in 
| Saxony, and with this it is chiefly ſupplied from Halle, a 
city belonging to the king of Pruſſa. Poſſibly this in- 
convenience might be removed, if proper care was taken 
of the ſalt ſprings, of which there are ſeveral, that, under 
the management of ſkil ful perſons, would doubtleſs yield 
a ſufficient quantity, both as good and as cheap as that 
imported from Halle. ; 50 


rr 


* - 


The Titles and Arms of the Elector of Saxony; the Taxe 
laid on the People; and the Diviſions of that Eliftorate. 
5 ig court of Saxony has always been diſtinguiſhed 
by its ſplendor, in which it ſeems little inferior to 
any court in Europe: but the reader will form a better 
idea of the pomp and grandeur of this prince, when we 
come to treat of his palaces, the curioſities depoſited in 
them, and their ſplendid furniture. We ſhall here 
therefore content ourſelves with giving the titles and 
arms of that prince, and the taxes raiſed for the ſupport 
the government. 5 2 6 a> 47s 
The elector of Saxony ſtiles himſelf duke of Saxony, 
Fullers, Cleves, and Berg, as alſo of Engern and Veſi- 
phalia ; arch-marſhal and elector of the Holy Roman 
Empire; landgrave in Thuringia; margrave of Miſnia, 
44s likewiſe ; of. Upper and Lower Luſatia ; burgrave of 
Magdeburg z. princely count of Kenneberg ; count of the 
F Ravenſberg, Barby, and Hannau; and lord of 
ein. ö | 
5 Pee ane of Saxony are a garland of rue, and, accord- 
ing to Zollman, an ornamental filatee for the head and . 
hair, placed obliquely from right to left over eight, or, 
according to others, over ten feſſes ſable and or, ranged 
alternately above each other. On account of Thuringia, 
a lion marked with four tranſverſe ſtrokes argent and 
gules, drawn alternately, open jaws, an exerted tongue 


| 


* 
I 


Among the other calamities, under which this country 


gules, and gripes: projected or, and on the head a crown 
of the ſame, in a + nod On account of Miſes. 2 
| ion 
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hon fable, with an exetted tongue gules, gripes projected 


of the ſame, and a double inverted tail in a field or. On 
account of Fuliers, a lion armed fable and argent, with 
a tongue exerted gules in a field or, On account of 
Cleves, in a field gules, an eſcutcheon argent, in the 
centre of which are eight ſceptres conjoined or. On 
account of the Berg, a lion 7 crowned azure, in a 
field argent. On account of Engern and Wefiphalia, an 
eagle crowned or, in a field azure, with three hornets | 
horns gules, in a field argent. On account of the pala- 
tine of Saxony; an eagle diſplayed or, and crowned with 
the ſame, in a field azure, as alſo an eagle unerowned 
or, in a field fable. On account of Lower Luſatia, an 
ox gules and courant, with a belly argent, in a field of 
the ſame. On account of Upper Luſatia, part of a 
wall or, trowelled fable, and built battlement faſhion, 


in a field azure. On account of the mark of Landſberg, | 
IME eleftoral circle borders on thoſe of Miſaia, Leip- 


two erect feſſes in a field or. On account of the ſeigniory 
of Pleſſein, a lion divided or and argent, in a field azure. 
For the county of Orlamunde, a lion ſable crowned 

ules, and cloathed with roſe-leaves of the ſame, in a 
Feld or. On account of the burgravate of Magdeburg, an 
eſcutcheon divided longitudinally downwards, in whoſe 
fore-field gules appears a ſemi-targent eagle crowned or, 
and in the hindet-field argent, four bars gules. For the 
county of Brene, three ſemi-circles gules, or, the hornets 
horns cantoned argent, in a field of the ſame. On ac- 


count of the burgravate of Altenburg, a roſe gules with | 


ſeeds or, and painted vert, in a field argent. For the 
county of Eiſenberg, three feſſes azure, in a field argent. 
For the county of Ravenſbrrg, three chevrons gules, 
placed above each other, and from below to the top fixed 
or conjoined to each other, in a field argent. For the 
county of the Mark a feſſee conſiſting of three chequers 
les and argent, in a field or. n account of the 
alia, an eſcutcheon modelled or. For the county of 
Hanau, three chevrons gules, in a field or. For the 
princely county of Henneberg, a hen placed on a mount 
verte, and in the poſition to take wing, in à field or. 
For the county of Berby, two barbles crowned or, placed 
back to back, and beſet on the ſides with four ſmall 
roſes, in a field azure. On account of Munzenberg, a 
field divided croſs-wiſe, in its upper part or, and in its 
lower argent. On account of Lichtenberg, a lion ſable, 
in a field argent: and on account of the office of arch- 
marſhal of the Holy Reman Empire, an eſcutcheon divided 
croſs-wiſe, whoſe upper part is ſable, and its under argent, 
the two electoral ſwords gules lying croſs-wiſe over each 
The cuſtomary taxes of Saxony are partly ordinary and 
partly extraordinary. The ordinary taxes are thoſe which | 
are granted every fix years' by the country : to this head 


Saxoxy, 


ſo fond of curioſities, and particularly paintings, that 
our author was told, he gave half a million of dollars 
intended for part of a payment due to the king of 
Pruſſia, for the duke of Medend's pictures. 

The military force of this country conſiſts of about 
twenty thouſand. regular troops, beſides a well- regulated 
militia. 

The whole electorate of Saxony is divided into circles, 
which, according to their order of rank, are the electoral 
circle or duchy of Saxony, the circle of Thuringia, that 
of Miſnia, that of Leipſic, that of Erzebirg, that of Vogt. 
land, and the circle of Neuftadt, with the two diſtricts of 
Merſeburg, and Naumburg xeitz. 


„ 


07 the Electoral Circle, or the Duchy Fe) 1 
| | the Circle of THURINGIA. 


fic, Thuringia, the principality of Anhalt, the 
mark of Brandenburg, and on Luſatia. Its greateſt length, 
as well as its greateſt breadth, is eſtimated at about forty- 
ſeven miles. The country is not remarkable for its fruit. 
fulneſs, a great part of it being ſandy. The Elbe runs 
through a part of it, and between Gor/Zorf and Elter re- 
ceives the Black Eier. Some tracts of this country are 
watered by the Mulde. S 
This circle contains in it twenty-four towns, three 
boroughs, four hundred and twenty villages, one hun- 
dred ſixty- four noblemen's eſtates, and eleven prefectu- 
rates, in which the moſt conſiderable town is the follow- 
Ing. | : 

' W1TTENBERG, in Latin, Witteberga, or Leucorea, is a 
fortified town in the prefeCturate of the ſame name, ſitu- 
ated near the Elbe, and famous for the manufacture of 
coarſe cloth, the wool of this country being remarkably 
good, Cloths are ſent hither. from all parts to be dyed, 
and the blues and greens, commonly called Saxon, are 
beſt dyed here. In this place is an univerſity, in which 
are about ſeven hundred ſtudents; and here is the Soke- 
F church, a building of about three hundred years 
ſtanding, where Lather firſt preached the doctrines of the 
Reformation; and in this church that great reformer was 
alſo interred, but has no other monument than a braſs 
plate, with an inſcription, except his original portrait at 
length, painted on wood, and well preferved ſince the 
year 1540. 8 8 

The people here have a ſtrong tincture of Romiſb ſu- 


perſtition; among other inſtances of which, the credulous 


ſay, the devil viſited Luther in the library which now be- 
longs to the univerſity, but that the reformer was ſo un- 
polite as to throw his ink-ſtand at him. | 


3 
ws 


belongs the land- tax; and the taxes upon liquors, which 
ariſe from the imports upon white and brown beer ; but 
the nobility and poſſeſſors of noble eſtates, and alſo the 
eccleſiaſtics, are, for themſelves and families, freed from 
any impoſts upon the liquor they conſume at their tables. 


| "This town is not large, but fortified ; the old citadel 
was formerly the electoral reſidence. In 1547, this town 
was taken by the emperor Charles V. In 1640 it ſuffered 
greatly by fire; and in 1756 was taken by the Pruſſans, 
who broke down a baſtion of the fortifications. The In- 


And alſo the fleſh-penny, or fleſh-tax, from which the 
nobility and clergy are alſo exempted. | ; 
The extraordinary taxes are uſually the penny tax, 
which riſes and falls in proportion to the damage done by 
fires and ſtorms: the ember tax, and the exciſe, which is 
two-fold. The land exciſe amounts to three-pence in 
the dollar out of the price of certain goods fold. The ge- 
neral conſumption exciſe has been introduced into ſuch 
towns and villages as are inhabited by handicraft tradeſ- 
men. Beſides this laſt, there are the poll and eſtate taxes, 
ſtamp duties levied upon paper, cards, "ſhoes, &c.; alſo, 
on the marriage of a new ſovereign, and on other oc- 
caſions, it is cuſtomary to make a donation in money. 
The mines: alſo bring in a confdeab revenue to the 
ſovereign, which is paid in kind, or Certain proportions 
of ſilver, tin, lead, copper, iron, and ſeveral” forts of 
minerals. According to Mr. Hamuay, the elector's re- 


venues amount to near one million five hundred ſeventy- | 


five thouſand pounds ſterling : and he adds, that the ex- 


Zine of the . which was there depoſited. 

The circle of Tnu RNA forms the north part of 
the landgravate of that name. The country, which is 
well watered, yields good paſturage, and abundance of 
corn, particularly wheat, which is excellent; as alſo 
fine woods; and produces woad, ſaflor, and aniſe. It has 
a conſiderable breed of horſes, horned cattle, and ſheep. 

In ſome parts of the country ſwarms of field mice 
commit great ravages nou the corn; ſo that the go- 
vernment, gives for every full-grown mouſe fix pfennings, 
and three for a young one. 5 

"The foreſt of Thuringia, which is pretty extenſive, 
affords no other grain but a few oats, ſo that the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to buy corn from their neighbours; 
however, they have great plenty of wood, which is ſold 
at a very low rate, F 

In Thuringia are forty- ſeven towns, fourteen boroughs, 
ſix hundred ſeventy-four villages, three hundred noble 


: 


ces of the court are ſo great, that ſix thouſand five | eſtates, and thirteen prefecturates, belonging to the elec- 


undred ducats are annually allowed for ſweet-meats, 
Ec. which is near twice as much as the king of Pruſſia 
allows for his table; hence Saxony is ſaid to owe forty | 


toral -houſe of Saxony, the principal places of which ale 
the following: _ $a 1 8 e e 
Wiss ENT ELS, in Latin, Leucopetra, is 2 well-built 


millions of dollars; for the late king Auguſtus III. was 


town, ſeated on the river Saale. On a white rock 
3 N above 


perialiſis retook it in 1760, together with the N maga- 
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n 


Sarovv. 
pore the town is a fine citadel called Augu/iuſburg, 


ch was the ordinary reſidence of the dukes of Saxe- 
5; as alſo an arſenal; which was ſtripped by 


whi 
Waiſſenfet 


che Pruſſians in 1756. In 1957, a conſiderable number 


of the troops belonging to this circle had poſted them- 
ſelves in the town; but were driven from thence by the 
Pruſſians ; when, in order to facilitate their flight, they 
burnt down the large and ſpacious wooden bridge built 
over the Saale. | | 
- LANGENSALZA, 
Thuringia, is ſeated in the Saſza, in a ſpot. ve 


the capital of the electoral Saxon 
fruitful 


in corn, and Contains ſome manufactures of uffs. It 


tarties on a good trade in corn, half 61] 


ks, ſerges, and 
other commodities. 5 re 


om e e eee 01.20% 
Of the Margravate of Miss EU or MrsNIA, containing a 
Diſcription of MEISssEN and DRESDEN, with the ſeveral 
Palaces; and moſt remarkable Curiofitits, and an Account 
7 the Fort of KoNIGST EIN, and its extraordinary 
A. - . if k . 


\ HE margravate of Misnia, or Miss EN, is 
- - bounded on the north by the duchy of Saxony; and 
on the eaſt by ere on the fouth by Bohemia; and 
on the weſt by Thuringia; and is about a hundred miles 
in length, and eighty in breadth. It is divided into four- 
teen prefeftures, and contains forty: boroughs, four-mar- 
ket towns, one thouſand three hundred; ninety-three: vil- 
s, and twenty ſovereign palaces; the principal places 
in which are the following: ; | 1. 
Meiss Ex, in Latin 22 ſituated on the Elle, where 
the rivulets of Tyiebiſch and Meiſne pour themſelves into 
it; and from the laſt it takes its name. It ſtands partly 
on eminences, and partly in a valley. The biſhoprie, 
which was firſt founded in the year 948, belongs to the 
Lutberan church. In the cathedral are the monuments 
of ſeveral biſhops ; and on the high altar ſtand the ſtatues 
of three margraves of eſſen, reprefented in the charac- 
ter of the Eaſtern magi bringing gifts to the infaut Jeſus. 
In the old citadel, which ftands on a mountain, a great 
part of which is fallen to ruins, the celebrated manu- 
factute of the excellent Miſuian porcelain is carried on. 
This, however, is a large building, capable of ſome de- 
fence, Mr. Hantoay tells us, that this manufactory is 
conducted with great ſecrecy; for there is no admittanee 
into the works without an order fromm the govetnor of 
Dreſun; nor are the workmen ever ſeen without the 
gates; they being all confined as prifoners, and ſubject 
to de arreſted if they go 2 gates: for this 
reaſon- a chapel and every thing neceſſary is provided 
within. The workmen amount to about ſeven hundred, 
moſt of whom have not above ten German crowns 2 
month, and the higheſt wages are forty, ſo that the an- 
nua} expence is faid not to exceed eighty thouſand. 
crowns; This manufacture being entirely on the king's 
«count, he ſells annually to the value of one hundred 
and fifty thouſand, and ſometimes two hundred thouſand 
crowns, or thirty-five thouſand pounds. >| Une s 
The bridge, which extends over the Hlbe, is ſuppotted 
by ſtone piers; but the upper part is of wood; and it is 
obſeryed, as a maſter- piece of art, that the middle arch, 
which is ſeventy-five paces wide; is kept together by a 
ſingle wooden peg. The country in the neighbour- 
hood of this town, produees a good fort of wine. 
The country between Mein and Dreſden is ex- 
os beautiful, conſiſting of à delightful mixture of 


* 


from the new city, the arms o 


with all its ſatls, maſts, and xiggiog. 
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river Elbe, in the fifty=firſt degres twelve: minutes north 
latitude, and in the thirteenth; degree forty minutes eaſt! 
longitude, from London, ſeuemty miles north-weſt of 
Prague, and ninety ſouth of Berlin, in the midſt of a, 
plain ſurrounded by lofty hills, about two leagues, diſ- 
tant, the neareſt of which are converted into vineyards. 
As the city ſtands on both ſides: the Elbe, it is united by 
a ſtone bridge, ſix hundred and eighty- five common paces, 
in length, and about ſeventeen in breadth, containing 
eighteen arches; but Mr. Hana obſerves, that the 
paſſage over it being horizontal, takes off from that 
rand effect which a curve; produces in theſe ſtructures. 
here are ſeveral round ptojections with ſeats in them on 
each ſide of the bridge, and a: fine iton baluſtrade all. 
along. On the fifth pilaſter on the right hand in going 
f Paland and Saxony, are 
neatly cut in ſtone, ſupported by two ſtatues repreſenting; 
Poland and Saxony, and on the oppoſite ſide is a, brazen. 
crucifix of curious workmanſhip. . For the more conve- 
nient intercourſe between, the towns, a new: bridge: has 
been built, conſiſting of nineteen, arches, and over every 
pier are four pedeſtals with; a ſtone urn upon each, 
In this city are ſeveral ſquaxes and lofty. ſtone. builds 
ings, fix. or ſeven, ſtories high, which maße an elegant 
appearance, but are inferior. in haauty to thoſe, of Berlin;; 
beſides, many of the ſtreets, are narrow. Near the en- 
ttance of tlie ne city is an egjueſtrian ſtatue of king 
Auguſtus, erected on a lofty pedeſtal, and is ſaid to be 
made by a common ſmith, and on that account is worthy 
of being adinired, though it has many capital defects 
particularly in the horſe's| head. TT: K- 
| Few princes in Eurape are ſo magnificently, lodged as 
the elector of Saxony, but the part of bis palace which 
affords the greateſt, entertainment to a curiaus traveller 
is what is called the green room, or the muſeum, This 
collection was begun by. the elector Auguſtus and pore 
in a green room of the royal palace, which! name it, {til 
retains, though there are now- ſeveral apartments 
painted green, and; filled with eurioſities. The fee fos 
ſeeing this muſeum is generally diſcharged; with, ſive og 
ſix guldens, or about fourteen. ſhillings, given the at- 
tendant who: apens the doors; but: the - greateſt; part of 
it goes to the fuperintendant,. on keeper of the; muſeum. 
at the entrance, the ſhoes of all; who are admitted arg 
carefully wiped; in order to keep. the place as free from 
dirt or duſk as poſſible. All the apartments are floored 
"ws marble of different colours, of the produce. of 
In the firſt apartment is to be ſeen a great number of 
ſmall brafs: models of: moſt of the famous! ſtatues, and 
monuments that are extant, both ancient and modern. 
Among theſe are an equeſtrian ſtatue of. Augustus II. 
king of Poland ; of Frederic: Milliam the &teat, after the 
famous ſtatue in Berlin, of Lewis XIV. and the models 
of the maſt celebrated ſtatues in Ita). 
clocks; and 


The ſecand room is filled with curious, J 
clock-work, adorned with gold and ſilver. Among theſe 
is the repreſentation of the Virgin Mary and Joſepb, with 
the iofant Feſus in the manges, and the ſhepherds with 
the Eaftere magi, perſorming their adorations to the 
— while the heavens ſeem te open with a ſurprigng 


joe and other precious ſtones. 
In 


K 
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In the fourth apartment the eye is das 
titude of go 
-gablets and other drink ing 
toom are o looking-glafs. | | 

The fifth is a ſpacious 
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This is an ancient piece, which coſt eighty thouſand dol- 
lars, Here is a ſtatue of Charles II. king of England; 
a large goblet ſet round with the moſt curious and coftly 
antiques ; the angel Michael vanquiſhing the devil, ad- 
— perfo in wood, and coſt in England, where 
it was made, two thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling. 
Here are likewiſe ſeveral figures conſiſting of gems and 
pearls naturally adapted to conſtitute the different parts, 
and fo curiouſly arranged, that they appear to have been 
defi by nature for the places they occupy. Among 
theſe, what more particularly ftrikes the eye is the ſtory 
of the prophet Jonab; the whale, the ſhip, the prophet, 
and the ſea-ſhore being made of pearls properly arranged, 
and the rocks in the ſea repreſented by very large gems. 
Another curious piece repreſents two perſons catrying in 
2 baſon before them a number of ſmall pearls: the baſon 
and pearls are the work of nature, with very little aſſiſt- 
ance from art. Two other perſons are carrying on a 
pole a large bunch of grapes, imitated to the greateſt per- 
fection with oriental emeralds. 

The fixth apartment is ſurrounded with cloſets in 
which are placed the electors of Saxony as big as the life 
in their proper habits. In the middle of this room is a 
clock in the form of a woman, which moves the head 
minute from one ſide to the other. N 
e firſt object ſhewn in the ſeventh apartment is a 
tea equi with a table, &c. all of gold enamelled, 
and ſet with diamonds, and coſt forty-fix thouſand. dol- 
lars. On a table an ell broad, and an ell and a quarter 

ted the celebration of the Great Mogul's 


is 
i Te hf The monarch is exhibited ſitting on a throne, - 


the grandees of his empire lie proſtrate before him with 
their reſpeQive gifts, and the portico is crowded with his 
| elephants, and every thing belonging to the ſplen- 
of an eaſtern court. Dinglinger, jeweller to the 
court, and fifteen other ingenious artiſts under him, were 
ten years and eight months employed on this piece; for 
which he was paid eighty- five thouſand dollars. It 
was,” ſays Dr. Moore, © leaving fo ingenious an artiſt 
too long in the MoguP's ſervice.” The pillar in the 
middle of the room is adorned with beautiful baſſo re- 
lievos of Arabian agate, and on it is an oriental onyx of 
an oval figure near a quarter of a Dreſden ell in its 
longeſt diameter. In the golden fleece belonging to the 
order of knighthood is a diamond for which the king of 
Poland paid two hundred thouſand dollars; it weighs 
= hundred and ninety-four grains and a half, and is placed 
between two diamonds, each of which is equal in ſize to 
a large nutmeg, © | 4 
In the laſt apartment are, among other things, a clock 
of gold ſet with gems, and a jaſper table with veins of 
chryftal and amethyſts. This jaſper came from Fricberg, 
only four miles from Dreſden, and it is not many years 
ſince the real value of the Saxon jaſper was known, for 
the peaſants formerly uſed this ſort of ſtone, together 
with others, to incloſe their fields; yet it is very beau- 
tiful, but extremely difficult to'poliſh. The number of 
curioſities in the above nts is exceeding great ; 
but ſome idea may be formed of this collection by the 
few that have been mentioned; and it is obſervable, that 
the judicious arrangement of the ſeveral pieces adds a 
ſurpriſing beauty to the whole. Some of the artificial 
curioſities depoſited here, ſays Dr. Moore, are efti- 
mable only becauſe are inviſible to the human eye; 
of this number is a cherry- ſtone, upon which, by the 
help of a microſcope, above an hundred faces may be 
diſtinguiſhed. Undoubtedly,” continues the ſame writer, 
<< theſe little mechanical whims diſplay the labour, 
ſeverance, and minute attention of the workmen, 
t I cannot think they are proofs of the wiſdom of 
thoſe 'who' could employ artiſts to ſo little purpoſe: let 
the aſtoniſhing minutiæ of nature be admired: thro” mi- 
croſcopes, 
| hands of man, which cannot be ſeen by the unaided hu- 
man eye.” The elector has a complete collection of the 
_ fineſt pieces of the porcelain manufacture, from the firſt 
attempts made here in this elegant work, to the lateſt 


improvements. This, independent of the beauty of 

many of the pieces, is a matter of real curioſity, as it 
ius and invention. 

in a moſt ſuperb manner; the 


marks the of 
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but ſure nothing is a proper work for the 
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drawing-rooms are particularly worth ſeeing, on account 
of twelve pictures by Lewis Silveſter, repreſenting the 
rape of Proſerpine, the metamorphoſis of Aeon, with 
other fables from Ovid: and a piece repreſenting the late 
elector taking leave of his father, at his ſetting out on 
his travels, The ceiling of the audience-room was alfo 
painted by the ſame hand. The looking-glaſſes in ſome 
of the apartments ate between eight and nine feet high. 
and fix and ſeven broad. The afſembly-room for the 
royal family is hung with rich tapeftry, repreſenting the 
atchievements of Alexander the Great. 

Among the ſurpriſing quantity of plate kept in the 
plate cabinet, are four ſtands, each weighing four hundred 
and ſeventy-one marks, and twelve others that wei 
nearly as much; two ſilver vaſes, each above five feet 
high, ſcarce to be fathomed by two men, weighing fix 
hundred marks each; two pieces of the ſame faſhion 
little inferior in weight; and eight cifterns with the 
veſſels ſtanding in them, each weighing eight hundred 
marks. The mark is eight ounces. 

The common aſſembly- room is adorned with tapeſtry, 
repreſenting the battle of Hochſlet. In the ſeveral apart. 
ments are many curious clocks, beautiful tables, rich 
cabinets, and other furniture; among which, a foreigner 
ſhould not omit ſeeing the confidents-table, a curious 
piece of mechaniſm, on which the elector dines privately 
with his confidents ; for this table, with all its appurte. 
nance, riſes from the lower apartments into the upper, 
without one ſervant being ſeen. 

There is another muſeum in the palace which containg 
a vaſt variety of curiofities. In the firſt chamber is a 
colleQion of prints, from the commencement of the art 
of engraving to the preſent time. 

Ihe ſecond is the mineral gallery, in which is the earth 
of the different countries in the world, and ores of every 
denomination. | 

The third contains petrifactions, particularly of wood, 
animals, &. | | 

In the fourth chamber which is a very large one, are 
different kinds of wood and L. in particular, 
there is a cabinet with three hundred and fifty ſquares as 
big as the palm of a large hand, run in flat as drawers, 
of ſo many different kinds of wood. In this apartment 
are alſo the pictures of a'man and his wife, who lived 
near Tameſwar ; the man was a hundred and eighty-five 
years of age, and his wife a hundred and ſeventy- two. 

In the fifth chamber is a ſmall cabinet of ſkeletons, 
and other anatomical curioſities. The ſixth contains the 
ſkins of a variety of animals ſtuffed. The ſeventh has 
the ſkins of fiſhes ſtuffed. The eighth has a great quan- 
tity of different kinds of ſhells, In the ninth is a cabinet 
of about ſix feet high, and four broad, every drawer of 
which has ſome natural curioſity in amber. 10 the tenth 
is a grotto with ſprings of water. In the eleventh are 
many curioſities in coral. The twelfth contains the 
ſkeletons of lions, bears, &c. of a prodigious ſize, and 
the ſtuffed ſkins of ſome extraordinary beaſts, particu- 


a half long, and his tail twelve ells and a half. 

In another apartment at ſome diſtance is a model of 
Solemen's temple cut in cedar, as deſcribed in the Ol 
Teftament, with all its furniture. 

The gallery of pictures is one of the fineſt in the 
world; part of the collection conſiſts of a hundred capital 
pieces, which are faid to be all originals, and to have 
coſt half a million of crowns. Among theſe are the 
capital works of 8 Corregio, Rubens, and many of 
the great maſters. There are only a few by the two 
former, but a very conſiderable number by the latte. 
The whole collection conſiſts of above two thouſand 
pieces, and are valued at between two and three million 
of crowns. . e 

The eleQor's gardens, though agreeable, are too level, 
and void of thoſe natural beauties that are capable of be- 
ing afforded by an inequality of ground. A ſmall palace 
Tis ſituated in them, which is approached by a gran 
avenue of a conſiderable length. A field for tournamen® 
is in the front, and behind is a fine piece of water- 
gardens which are on the ſides, are adorned with a pfo- 
fuſion of marble ſtatues, many of them larger tha" t 


| life. Theſe ſhew the genius of Auguſtus I. the lace king” 
| , 


larly of a horſe, whoſe mane is ſaid to be three ells and 
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not contain a 
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who being entirely devoted to his amours, left 

numents of his laſciviouſ- 

Ahe orangery, which is in another part of the 

four hundred orange-trees of a very large ſize, 
many exotics. 

The Chineſe palace, thus called from the taſte of the 


her 
* ſtatues to after- ages, as mo 


neſs 
city, has 


building and the furniture, is ſituated on the Elbe, and 

mands a view of the 1 and the Romuſh chapel, 
The ornaments of the architecture, and the relievo of the 
frontiſpiece, are in the Chineſe taſte; but after all, it is 
far from being an elegant ſtructure. It has fourteen 
rooms, in which are a great number of leopards, wolves, 
hears, monkeys, and other animals, as large as life, 
made of porcelain, with elephants and rhinoceroſes of the 
ſize of a great dog, and a prodigious variety of birds and 
fowl, with a curious collection of flowers, all of porce- 
lain made at Meiſſen. The apoſtles near three feet high, 
are in white porcelain. There is alſo a repreſentation 
of the crucifixion four or five feet. high, with many other 
curious pieces; but what is more ſurpriſing, there are 
' forty-eight China vaſes that appear to be of no uſe, and 
to be extraordinary only on account of their great ſize, 
and yet the elector's father was ſo charmed with them, 
that he purchaſed them of the Jate king of Pruſſia, at the 

ice of a whole regiment of dragoons. : 

The Turkiſh gardens and palace are ſituated in Plau- 
fireet, The firſt floor of the palace is adorned with 
many pieces of painting, oo. og ee ceremonies 
uſed in the Turtiſb ſeraglio, with the baths, audiences, 
ic, in which all the great officers of ſtate are dreſſed in 
their proper habits. In the ſecond ſtory are the pictures 
of ſeveral celebrated. beauties that have made no little 
noiſe at the court of Dreſden, all in Turkiſh dreſſes, — 
The tapeſtry _hangings, and other furniture of this pa- 


Jace, are either the manufacture of Turi or Perſia, and | 


ſeveral tables are ſet off with oriental curioſities ; as, 
knives made in Tartary, a Perſian enamelled tea-equipage, 
and a large bowl of lapis nephriticus, which is called the 
welcome ; and this bowl full of wine is to be drank off 
by the ladies on their arrival here; as a large bowl made 
of a Maldivia nut, is ſaid to have been preſented to the 
tlemen by the cham of Tartary on ſuch occaſions.— 
Flere are alſo ſhewn ſilver cymbals, to which the T1 urkiſb 
women generally dance, and ſeveral other curioſities of 
the ſame kind. bean fn. n: at 
The menagery is in old Dreſden, and contains lions, 
tygers, leopards, lynxes, and ſeveral other animals; and 
at the eleQor's palace at Netſladt · gira, near Dreſden, 
there-are kept a number of tame ſtags, which draw in a 
carriage; and when Mr. Key/ler was there, one of them 
was uſed for the ſaddle. Theſe generally ſet out with 
great ſpirit, but ſoon flag. Te | r. 
Tbe palace of count Brubl has been built at ſeveral 
times, and the apartments are elegant and richly furniſh- 
ed, They are adorned with luſtres of porcelain in beau- 
tiful figures; the tables have a variety of tea equipages, 
and the figures of men and women, birds and beaſts of 
porcelain. The houſe and gardens belonging to it are 
fituated on the Elle, near the bridge, and command a 
pleaſant proſpect. His library, which is in the garden, 
is two hundred and twenty feet long: but what is moſt 
firiking is the gallery of pictures, which, though it does 
Barth part ſo many as the royal gallery, 
is incomparably more magnificent. But this magnificent 
houſe is now ſtripped of many of its greateſt ornaments. 
fine collection of pictures has been ſold to the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, for 150,000 rix-dollars. Though it 
1555 not be neceſſary to have ſo large a room as the 
library is, to contain the count's books, yet it muſt have 
required one of that ſize at leaſt for his wardrobe, if 
the account that is given of it be juſt, for he is ſaid to 
| have had at leaſt three hundred different ſuits of cloaths, 


each of which had a duplicate, as he always ſhifted his| pond 


cloaths after dinner, and did not chooſe that his dreſs 
thould appear different in the afternoon from what it had 
deen in the morning. A print of each ſuit, with the par- 
ticular cane and ſnuff· box belonging to it, was wy ac- 
curately drawn, in a large book, which was preſented 
to his excellency every morning, by his valet de chambre, 
that he might fix upon the dreſs in whieh he wiſhed to 
; Ippearfor the day. This miniſter was accuſed of having 
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lowed to deſtroy the fortifications.” 


florins of ſixteen groſch, which, with reſp 
rent money of bats, driers, &c. is worth ſeven 


nary commerce of 
a ſingle Louis d'or. 


175 
accumulated a large fortune, the reverſe of which, how- 
ever, is true. His houſe and gardens now belong to the 
elector. Moore's Travels, vol, Il. p. 288. | 

The other remarkable buildings at Dreſden, are, the 
Opera- Houſe, the Aſſembly- Houſe, and the royal fables, the 
outſide of which is very grand; the arſenal, which was 
ſtripped by the Prufſians in 1756, under which is the 
electoral cellar ; the palaces of the electoral prince, and 
the other princes of that family; the electoral chancery- 
office, the mint office, the foundery, the court diſpenſary, 
the royal foundation for Reman Catholic boys and girls, 
the Ny for painting, the palace of prince Lubomir ſti, 
In, ow Saxe, and other magnificent palaces and 

JUNCINgS, | 4 46 

The places of religious worſhip are, the church of the 
Holy Groſs, which is the principal; St. Mary's, St. Sophia 2, 
the garriſon church, and the Roman Catholic chapel, 
which is a curious piece of architecture. In the ſuburbs 
are the churches of St. Jabn, St. Ann, St. James, St. 
Bartholomew, and the Lazar church,  _ 

About the year 1730, the number of houſes in Dreſden, 
including the ſuburbs, was computed to amount only to 
two thouſand five hundred, and that of the inhabitants to 
little mote than forty thouſand, including the garriſon ; 
but in 1755, there were reckoned here about eigh 
or ninety thouſand men. This city ſuffered ſevere- 
ly during the laſt war: in the year 1756 the king of 
Pruſſia made himſelf maſter of it. In 1758, marſhal 
Daun, after the battle of Hochlircben, threatened to be- 
ſiege it; the Pruſſian general Schemettau, who command- 
ed the city, began its defence by burning part of its 
ſuburbs, In 1759, the king of Pruſſia being obliged to 
augment his army, after the fatal battle 4 


i a gan 
with the garriſon. of Dreſden, that city fell into the hands 


of the wa 12g rt but the king of Pruſſia the ſame 
ear inveſted it, and carried on a furious bombardment, 


by which churches, and other fine buildin ether 
with whole fireets, were laid in aſhes, Mas * 


of the 
houſes ſtill lay in rubbiſh, but the Ne. W gra- 
dually rebuilding. A fortified town,” ſays Dr. Mare, 
«© ſhould have no palaces within it, and no ſuburbs 


without it: whilſt therefore the proprietors rebuild their 
houſes, it would be for their intereſt 


that they were al- 


. 


In the city, and its neighbourhood, many ingenious 


manufactures are carried on. The trade of Dreſden is, 


however, very inconſiderable; the moſt important arti- 
cle is the ſilver .brough | 
from the mines near Friedberg, to the amount of about 


t in ingots every fifteen days 


thouſand dollars, or three thouſand five hundred 
ſterling. This filver is immediately coined into 
to the cur- 
per cent. 
advance, and is therefore, ſays Mr. Hanway, ſo ſpeedily 


pounds 


conveyed into the neighbouring territories to be coined 


again, that it is next to impoſſible to obtain, in the ordi- 
the people, change in this money for 


+ % 


4 _ 


About four miles from Dreſden, on the other fide of 


the Elbe, is the royal palace of Pillnitz, which ſtands in 


a pleaſant country, and is adorned with a great number of 


portraits of the moſt celebrated beauties of Saxony. 


Five miles from Dreſden is fort Konig lein, which 
ſtands on a rock, cut ſo ſteep, that it appears quite per- 
pendicular, and in many places has projections in the 
manner of baſtions, from whence the ſides of the rock 
may be raked and defended. This fort is always ſtocked 
with proviſions ſufficient to laſt many years. On the 
top is a large green area, a wood, and ſeveral gardens, 
in which are thirty-eight different kinds of foreſt and 
fruit-trees, with paſtures and land fit for agriculture. - 
The fortreſs is provided with fine ciſterns, or ſmall 
ds, as reſervoirs for ſnow and rain water, in which 
are ſeyeral kinds of fiſh for the governor's yſe ; but the 
water drank by the garriſon, is drawn up by a wheel 
from a well nine hundred Drg/dex ells deep. 80 
One of the greateſt curiolities. to be ſeen at this fort is 


the tun which general Kyazo cauſed to be made here. Its 
length is ſeventeen Dreſden ells, and its diameter at the 


bung twelve ells. It conſiſts of one hundred fifty-ſeven 


for the 


heads. 


re di inches de and fifty · four boards 


ögikradé, and upon one head of the caſk is à Latin in. 


portraits je generals employed by the elector. 
: ol as bees! is. 50 pl ate 7 - + - -- || whom it was obliged to pay very conſiderable ſums of 

. | | I money by way of contribution. The Imperial army, 
ſcommanded by marſhal Daun, laid fiege to this city in 
1758, but were obliged toi-abandon it; two years 


| x pleafinr and fertile plain on the Bi, in the fifty-Hi 


| tiveen theſe fudurbs and the town is 4 fine walk of lime- 
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Jo theſe fairs reſort the Poles, Hungarians, Bohemians, 


bends: It holds three thouſand" ſeven” hundred and nine 


ſcription to the foſlowing purpoſe | 
"©: Welcome, traveller, and admire this monument 
© tedicated 6 feftieity, in order to exhilatire\the mind 
e with a chearfuÞ glaſs, in the year 1725, by Frederic 
e fyyuſtis King of Poland, and elector of Saxony, the 
«© father of bis countty; the Titns of his age, the delight 
4 of mankind; Therefore drink to the health of the 
«6*{gvereien, the country, the electorul family, and 
<< — Kyaw, governor of Kinig vin; and if thon art 


«© able, according to the dignity of this cafk, the moſt] 


4 eapacidus of Alf caſks, drin to the proſperity of the 
« whole uniyerſe: and ſo farewell.” SENT 
The top of the calk is raiſed in, and affords room for 
fifteen or twenty people to regale themſelves. There. 
are alſo ſeveral Kinds of welcome cups, which are offered 
* JFF 
This fortreſs is a place of confinement for ſtate priſon- 
ers. It has an arſenal, and in à room called the hero's 
apartment, beſides the old Saren warriors, which the 
painter has drawn according to his owi fancy, are the 
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IHE circle of Lxirste, including” the diſtrict of 
ira, is bounded by the Miſnian and Ertzge- 
| by a part of the duchy of Altenburg, the 
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Phufſians, and indeed people from all parts of Gerinany ; 
and likewiſe the Engliſh, French, Italian, and even 
Ruſſians, who all bring the produce of their reſpective 
countries, which are bought up there and diſperſed, by 
means of the rivers, to the moſt diſtant parts of the 
empire. Since the king of Pruſſia has augmented his 
territories' by annex ing to them a conſiderable part of 
Poland, he has prohibited his northern ſubjects from fre, 
quenting the fairs at Leipfic, and eſtabliſned a nearer 
mart. 1421 | | 

In the year 1763, the births in this city amounted to 
866, the burials to 1614, and the marriages to 174. In 
the year 1765, it appears that 162 marriages were ce. 
lebrated; 1437 children were born; and 1048 perſons 
died. From hence neither the healthineſs of the place, 
nor the purity of morals among the inhabitants, can be 


| inferred z but its population appears to be maintained by 


the ſupply of inhabitants which it receives from other 
parts (20240) Mr | 


In the year 163 1and' 1632, this city was taken by the | 


Imperialiſts; in 1642 it was taken by the Swedes; and 
in 1745 and 1756 was garriſoned by the Pruſſiam, tu 


after wards, the Augrians got poſſeſſion of it for a few 


weeks, when they were diſpoſſeſſed by the Pruſſians, after 
the battle of Torga. 25 b 27 FR. 


- Thencighbouring/country beg very pleaſant and well 
cultivated, its fertility draws hithes à multitude of larks, 


whieh are ſo very fat, and haue ſo delicate 2 flavour, that 


ics of Merſaburg and Naumbung Zeitz, and by 


gree twenty-two minotes latitude, and in the twelfth 


It its 3 as the Barue, the Elfer, and the 
Tippe. It is indeed faid to be only-eight thoufin 
nine hundred” fifty- four paces in cireymference; but it 
Has large and well-built ſubarbs, with fine gardens. Be- 


trees, which was laid out in the year 1702, and encom- 
paſſes the city. M trees are alſo planted in the 
town ditches ; but the fortifications ſeem rather calcu- 
late for the uſe of the inhabitants to walk on than for de. 
fence” The walls have four magnificent ſtone gates, 
and the citizens maintain two hundred ſoldiers,” Tlie 
houſes are very lofty, and have elegant fronts, The ſtreets 
are clean, commodious, and agreeable ;' they are lighted 
in the night with ſeven hundred lamps, and the inhabi- 
tants amount to about forty thoufand within the walls. 
Teipſie has been diftinguiſhed' during ſeveral ages for 
the liberty of confcience granted to all people. Hence the 
inhabitants have been induſtriôus in the cultivation of 
knowledge and moral improvements. Here is an unver- 
fity which is fill very conſiderable, with ſiæx churches for 


c about nine hundsed pounds | 
| 6r\twe-pence ſterling, for. every {ixty\of thoſe: birds, [The 


the Lap/ic larks are famous all over Germany; and whit 
muſt appear very extraordinary, is, that the exciſe on 
theſe birds produces fix hundred thoufand dollars, or 
z year tothe city, at a groſch, 


[FEVeRUs ncctui to the ſovereign from the city of Leipft 
is computed at four hundred thouſand rixdollars, or ſe- 


oe 
. 


rſt | venty thouſand pounds ſterlingba year. 


The next {town we thall mention is G RIU, the 
inhabitants of which procure ſubſiſte noe chiefly by their 
wood, cloth, and thread; the dealers in the latter fre- 
quent the fairs of Leipſic, their thread being exported far 
and near. This town was the firſt in all Saxony that 


itnĩtated the Eugliſb flan nell. 

Nochlrre is fented on the Malu, in the prefecturate 
of the ſame name with the town, and contains about four 
bondred boaſes, In this town, cloths; fluffs, and linen 
are made; and in à mountain near the town are ſome 
excellent ſtone quarries, the red ſtone in which is ex ported 
to a great diſtance” Marble, jaſper, chalcedony, and 
other beautiful ſtones are alſo found heree . 


—— 


| *Fhe diſtrict of WUxz ix, though united to the cirds 
| of Leipfic; has its own regency; and ſeveral towns, the 


principal of which is WUnzEN, which is ſeated on the 
river Mud The town is but ſmall, but the ſuburbs 
are mueh larger. The beer of this town is reckoned 
equa} to any in Saxony, and is exported in great quanti- 
ties. Hlete ate alſo many hauſes for the dying of cloth, 
feveral bleaching grounds for inen, and many of the in- 
habitants get their living by knitting 
J ngen 2173 ze n eam 108 
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the Lutbheram, theirs being the eſtabliſhed religion, one 3 411 


for the Calviniſti, and a chapel in the caftle for thoſe of 


the Ramiſſ crarch.”* The exchange ig in ele x unt fir 
ture, and the ceiling of the great Ralf is Paine 


The aſparzgüs of Fupftt is large aud Beſieious, the gar- 
dens here being teckoned „ eee Tad a. 
Al forts'of Mmattüfactures are carried on in this eity; 


old, ſilyer, ſilx, wobl, and Hen" yarn being worked | 
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Of the Circle of Ex TZzOEBnG, VolcTLaxD, Nev- 
 STADT,.MpRSEBURG, and, the Bibopric of NAUM- 
+» BURG; with their principal Tuns. 
135019 do iu Home Bib beben 951d) Figs] 16 bail 5v/ 

THE circle of Exrzorziro is bounded by the cil. 
4 * cle of Leia and Mdiſnia, as alſo by Bohemia, the 
Voigtlatd' ad Nexftadr circles, and has its name from 
the mountains, which ate rich in ore. On the ſearching 
and working of this ore and other minerals, and on ſome 
manbfact urcs, tie inhabitants depend for their {| ubſiſtence, 


hich chey cannot here receive from agricultute. 


ſeignories of the count of Sch 


towns, ten mine and market 
„ f towns, 
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Jung, contains fifry- f 
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towns, and ſeven hundred and ſixty- one villages; and is | 
divided into fifteen” prefecturates, the principal places in 
which are, ” 
 FREYBERG, or FRIDBERG, the capital of the prefec- 
curate of the ſame name, and the principal mine-town 
belonging to the eleftor of Saxony, is ſeated on the Mulde, 
into which the river of Luſitæ falls, after it has run 
through the town. Freyberg conſiſts of about two thou- 
(nd houſes, and the number of its inhabitants, in 1725, 
was computed to amount to ſixty thouſand, It is ſur- 
rounded with a double wall, each of which is defended 
dy towers and out-works ; but the inner wall has the 
teſt number. Round it alſo runs a lined ditch. 
he tract about the town is pretty. mountainous, and 
is eſteemed fertile. It has an upper mine-office, which 
has the direction of all the mines in the country, Frey- 
berg has a cannon and bell-foundry, and the inhabitants 
are employed in making fine Lyons lace, and lace of 
Tambac; and near the town is a ſulphur and vitriol- 
houſe. Its excellent beer is exported to a great diſtance. 
In 1318 it obtained the privilege, that all the carriers 
that go to Bohemia ſhould be obliged to expoſe their 
wares to public ſale for three whole days to the inhabi- 
tants of this town. The filver mine-works in this 
neighbourhood are of great importance, and the moſt 
,rofitable in all Miſnia. There are likewiſe mines of 
rapper, tin, and lead; all which are ſaid to yield the 
eleftor a clear annual profit of a hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. In 1632 it was taken by the em- 
peror, when the elector gave eighty thouſand rixdollars 
to ſave untifled the family monuments in St. Peter's 
church, the German princes being anciently buried in 
their robes, jewels, &c. Prince Henry of Pruſſia attacked 
the united army of Inperialiſis and Auſtrians near this 
dy in Odober 1762, and gained a ſignal and deciſive 
victory. over them. In the year 1764 a dreadful fire 
happened here, by which 12: Teelli 
public edifices, were deſtroyed. 55 

ZoBLITS is a ſmall town, where the inhabitants prin- 
cipally ſubſiſt by working the ſerpent-ſtone, which is 
found here, into pitchers, mortars, bowls, tea and coffee- 
cups, ung implements, boxes, pipes, caſkets, candle- 
ſticks, ſnuffers, tobacco-boxes, and alſo. by trading in 
lace, yarn, and linen. The ſerpen · ſtone is dug juſt 
aboye the town; and farther to the eaſt is found a red 
ſpecies, which is eſteemed the fineſt, and is therefore 
conſidered by the ſovereign as his: property ; together 
with a yellow, green, brown, grey, and black fort. In 
the electoral red quarry are found granites, and alſo 
aſbellos of various colours. : 

Zwick AU, one of the largeſt towns in this country, 
is ſituated on the river Mulde, and has. a citadel ſeparated 
from the town by a ditch. This town has a manufacture 
of cloth, and a great number of cards are made. here for 
the manufacturers who work in wool, cotton, &c. The 


ing houſes, beſides 


in leather, deals, iron, coals, marble, and corn. 
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One of the dukes who was adminiſtrator of it, having 
introduced Lutheraniſm here about the year 1562, the 
duchy has been ſince granted as a portion to one of the 
younger ſons, to whom it gives the title of duke, who, 
with the revenues of other diſtricts added to this noble 
biſhopric, is enabled to keep a very genteel court. 
The chapter conſiſts of Lutheran proteſtants of ancient 
genuine nobility, theſe are ſixteen canons, major, among 
whom are ſix prelates and four minor canons.  _ 
The duchy has its own regency, together with a pecu- 
liar chamber, college, and conſiſtory. CY 
It is divided into five prefecturates, in which are one 
borough, ſeven. towns, and two hundred and twelve 
villages. 1 | | 
The principal place of this duchy is MzersEBURG, 
where the duke reſides. It ſtands in a fine ſituation, 
amidſt meadows and gardens, on the banks of the Sala, 
or Saale, ten miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Halle, and ſeven- 
teen to the north-weſt of Leipfic. It is thought to de- 
rive its name from Mars, who was worſhipped here by 
the pagan Saxons: within the liberties of the chapter 
ſtands the epiſcopal palace, together with the cathedral, 
a Gothic ſtructure, in which is to be ſeen the magnificent 
tomb of the emperor Rodolphus of Stabia, who died, 
after loſing his hand, in a battle fought with Henry IV. 
his competitor. Near the cathedral is a library contain- 
ing very ancient manuſcripts. The town is well built, 
though not in the modern taſte, and its walls and ſeven 
towers are of ſtone. | | 
The laſt diſtrict we ſhall mention in the electorate of 
Saxony is the ſecularized biſhopric of Naumburg, which 
lies partly on the Saale, and partly on the Eiter. The 
former part is ontieely ſurrounded. by the circle of Thu- 
ringia, and the latter by Thuringia, the circle. of Leipſic, 
and the principality.of Alleuburg. 8 
The proteſtant chapter of Naumburg conſiſts of twelve 
capitulars, ſix major prebends, and fout minor; and the 
collegiate foundation of Zeitx, which is alſo proteſtant, 
has ſeven canons, This biſhopric has its own regency, 
together with a peculiar college and conſiſtory; the latter 
of which is filled up by the counſellors of the regency, 
in whom is likewiſe veſted the choice of the ſuperinten- 
dency of the foundation. | 
This biſhopric contains three prefecturates, in which 
are five towns, and about a hundred and forty yillages : 
but/the only places worthy of notice are, net 
NAuMBURG, the capital of the diſtri. - This city 
lies in a fertile tract near the Saale. It is under the 
juriſdiction of its council, and contains a ſmall citadel. 
Its yearly fair, which begins on the twenty- ninth of 
Juby, enjoys conſiderable privileges. 1 LIAN 
ZE1TZ is a town ſeated on the E/er, and contains a 
citadel, which from its founder, duke Moritz, or Mau- 
rice, is named Moritzburg. It contains four churches, 
with a ſchool, and is the ſeat of the regency and con- 


We here conclude our account of the electorate of 


trade carried on here conſiſts in theſe. articles, and alſo 5 In this town is likewiſe a manufacture of cloth. 


The circle of Vo1GTLAND is bounded by that of Ert - 
bebirg, Bohemia, and the principality of Culmbach, and 
contains fifteen towns, and three hundred and twenty- 
three villages, the principal place in which is, 


PLaveN, the capital of a prefecture of the ſame name, | 
and of the electoral Saxon ſhare in Yoigtland; it is ſeated | 
on the river Eier, and contains an old citadel, with one | 


pariſh church and another for interments; as alſo a 


Latin ſchool and a ſuperintendency, which has a ſpiritual | 


juriſdiction over ten towns and thirty- nine churches. 
Here is a manufacture of cotton and cloth. | 


The circle of NzusrAaDT'is bounded, by a part of the 


and Saalfeld, It conſiſts of three prefecturates, in which 
ae ſeven boroughs, two market-towns, and two hundred 
and twenty-two villages; but the places in this circle 
de too inconſiderable to deſerye notice. i; oat, 
The duchy of Mere is environed by the circles. 
of Leipfic, Thuringia, the county of . Mansfield, and the 
ugh) of Mageare, . SETS e bog 
The country is fertile, and produces..a conſiderable 
Juantity of corn, millet, and flax. It war formerly. a 
biſhopric fubject to Magdeburg ; but was ſecularized by 
atm of Fajon, ee of 3he Na of. be 


eirele of Ertzgebirg, and. the principalities of Altenburg 


' Saxony, which compoſes only one of the twenty-two 
ſtates into which Upper Saxony is divided ; and ſhall now 
proceed to ſpeak of the reſt. . . | | 


SECT. VIE 


Of the Mark or Marguiſate of BRANDENBURGH.. 
Its Situation, Produce, Rivers, and Canals. The Religion 
F the Inhabitants, and their Learning, Arts, and Manu- 
fattures. | Þ ea ee | 
IE Mark of Brandenburg is bounded on the north 

by Mecklenburg and Pomerania; on the eaſt by 
Poland; on the ſouth by S:lefia, Luſatia, the electorate 
of Saxony, the principality of Aubali, and the duchy of 
Magdeburg; and on the weſt by the duchies of Magde. 
burg and Lunenburg. ol a3 296 ee ies ane 
| This country is not every where fertile, ſome tracts 
being very ſandy ; notwithſtanding which, theſe lands, 
hen properly cultivated, yield rye, ſmall barſey, and 
'oats in, abundance, and the corn is. thinner ſhelled 65 
that which grows in a fatter ſoil. The inhabitants alſo 
turn their ſandy grounds to advantage, by laying, them 


- 


out in vineyards and gardens, or; planting chem with 
| 5 Y 7 99 Pine 
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which thrive well in theſe parts; but ſome of 


pine. trees, a 
ö producing wheat, ſpelt, and 


the circles are very fruitful, 
large barley in abundance. : ; 
: T his country, under the government of king Frederic 
William and his ſon Frederic II. has acquired a very dif- 
ferent form from that in which it anciently appeared- 
Agriculture is univerſally improved, large tracts of waſte 


land have been cultivated, ſuperfluous woods grubbed up, 
fruitful, and a 


deep and large moraſſes rendered dry and 
prodigious number of villages erected. In ſome of the 
circles millet, buck-wheat, and flax are cultivated ; in 
others great quantities of tobacco, and in others again 
Herbs uſed for dying. The woods furniſh the inhabi- 
tants not only with fuel fit for domeſtic uſes, but with 
great quantities of timber for houſe and ſhip-building, 
a great deal of which is exported to Hamburg, Holland, 
France, and other places. The woods are alſo of great 
advantage for carrying on their glaſs and iron works ; 
the making of charcoal, tar, and pot-aſhes. Hence, 
eat Care is taken to preſerve thoſe woods in a good con- 
dition, for the benefit of poſterity, | | 
The inhabitants alſo employ themſelves in breeding 
of cattle, and particularly ſheep, on account of the great 
advantage they receive from their wool, which enables 
them to carry on ſome profitable woollen manufactures ; 
and therefore, for the improvement of their breed of 
ſheep, king Frederic II. has cauſed rams to be imported 
from Spain and England. The culture of ſilk is Jike- 
wiſe carried on with good ſucceſs, and is continually 
increaſing ; for notwithſtanding the climate is in winter 
much colder than ours, ſilk- worms thrive, and produce 
a great deal of ſilk. © r f 
T be principal minerals in the Mark are a fine porce- 
lain earth, and all manner of colour-earths, together with 
allum, ſalt-petre, amber, and iron: lone. 1 n 
The rivers in this country are the Elbe, and the 
Oder, which may be eſteemed the capital rivers of Ger- 
many. Beſides theſe, there are leſſer ſtreams and many 
uſeful canals for the advantage of navigation. One of 
thefe canals, named Plauen, ſhortens the water-paſſage 
between Berlin and Magdeburg about one half; it is 


eight thouſand ſix hundred fifty-five perches in length, | gri 


with bridges laid over it, at nine different places. There 
are alſo ſeveral inland Jakes, ſome of which, in the mid- 
dle Mark, have a communication by means of canals and 
fluices. The Eibe and the Oaer abound leſs in fiſh than 
the Havel, the Spree, and ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams. 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants are of the Luthe- 
ran church; the preachers belonging to which are ranged 
under ſixty- nine ſpiritual inſpections and their head, 
partly ſtiled inſpectors, and partly alſo provoſts. The 
royal and electoral houſe alſo now profeſs themſelves of 
this church. The refugee Bohemians who are ſettled 
here are Roman Catholics, but the French refugees are 
Calvinifts ; however, every inhabitant enjoys an unre- 
ſtrained liberty of conſcience. n een BiH, an 
The ſciences are in high eſteem, and greatly cultivated : 
ſor their improvement there are Latin ſchools, ſeveral 

ſeminaries, the univerſity of Francfort on the Oder, and 
the academy of ſciences at Berlin. The preſent ſove- 
reign is the patron of learned and ingenious men; and is 
himſelf a philoſopher and a poet. | 

Numerous manufactures are carried on here, the great- 
eſt part of which were introduced by the French refugees. 
TT he inbabitants make cloths, and ſeveral forts of wool- 
len ſtuffs, as camblets, calimancoes, flannels, ſilk ſtuffs, 
velvets, and tapeſtries, gold and ſilver lace, and leather. 
They prepare all manner of purified, earths for colours, 
allum, faltpetre, ow ita and ſeveral other ſorts of 
wares are made of wrought and caſt iron, ſteel, and braſs, 
They likewiſe make large and excellent mirrors, and a 
very fine ſort of porcelain, At Berlin are alſo excellent 

inters, ftatoaries, and engravers. Admirable things 
are alſo performed in the jewellery, goldſmith, and ena- 
melling branches; fine mathematical inftruments ace 
alfo made; and the Berlin coaches are every where fa- 
mous. By means of thefe arts and manufactures a ſav- 


ing of large ſums is made; and the money kept in the 


country; while the balance of the export trade, being 
greary in favour of the country, cauſes it to receive 8 
fiderable annual return of ſpecie, | 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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SAXOxy, 
TX CTR: 
The Royal and Eleftoral Titles, and Arms the various Of, 


by which the Government is adminiſtered ; the Revenus 
and Power of the Elector; and the Number of his Fyr,,, 


IHE royal and electoral titles run thus: viz, þ,, 
eric king of Pruſſia, margrave of Branden, 

of the Holy Roman Empire arch-chamberlain and eſec. 
tor; ſovereign and ſupreme duke of Sileſia; ſovereign 
prince of Orange, Neufehatel, and Valengin; of the coun; 
of Glatz, Guelders, Magdeburg, 00e, the Br, 
Stettin, Pomerania, the Cafſubi and Wends, Meckling,” 
and Croſſen, duke; burgrave of Nurenberg; prince 4 
Halber ſtadt, Minden, Camin, N enden, Schwerin, Ratze. 
burg, Eaft-Frieſeland and Mors; count of Hohenzollern 
Rappin, the Mark, Ravenſburg, Hohenſtein, Tecklenbur, 
Lingen, Buren, and Leerdam ; lord of Ravenſlein, the 
counties of Roffock, Stargard, Lauenburg, Butow, Arly 
and Breda, &c. © ng | e 
The arms on account of Pruſſia, are a crowned eagle 
ſable, with trefoil-ſtalks or on the wings, and the le. 
ters F. R. on the breaſt, in a field argent. On account 
of the Mark of Brandenburg an eagle gules, weaponed 
or, with trefoil-ſtalks of the ſame on the wings; in 2 
field argent. On account of the arch-chamberlain' 
office, a ſcepter placed palewiſe in a field azure. On 
account of the duchy of Sile/ia, a cheſs-table divided 
into five fields or, and four azure. On account of 
Orange, a belt or, with a blue hunting- horn. On ac- 
count of Neufchatel, à pale gules, befet with three cher. 
rons argent, in a field or. On account of Magdeburg, 
a ſhield divided gules and argent. On account of Clay, 
eight ſceptres or, in à field purple; or according to 
others, united in a ſmall ſhield argent, in which is ſeen 
around ring. On account of' Fuliers, a lion ſable 
in a field or. On account of the Berg, a lion gules 
crowned azure, in a field argent. Of account of 9. 
tin, a griffin gules, crowned or, and weaponed in a field 
azure. On account of Pomerania, a'griflin gules, wea- 
poned or, in a field argent. On account of Caſſuben, a 
tn ſable, turned to the ſiniſter fide, and weaponed ot, 
in a field of the ſame. On account of Menden, a griffin 
tranſverſely marked gules, and verte, in a field argent, 
On account of Mecklenburg, a buffalo's head fable, 
having horns argent and crowned gules, with a ring 
argent paſſed through the noſe. On account of Croſſn, 
in a field or, an eagle ſable, with wings, tail and wen- 
pons diſplayed, and having on his breaft a creſcent ar- 
gent, over which is ſeen a ſmall croſs of the ſame. On 
account of Fagerndorf, an eagle ſable, with a hunting- 
horn argent, placed on the breaſt, in a field of the ſame. 
On account of the burgravate of Nurenberg, a lion fable, 
with open jaws prepared for battle, a tongue exerted 
gules, weaponed and crowned, in a field or. On ac- 
count of Ha/der/tadt, a ſhield divided argent and gules. 
On account of Minden, two keys argent, placed in form 
of a St. Andrew's croſs, in a field guſes. On account of 
Camin, an anchor croſs argent, in a field gules. On ac- 
count of Schwerin, a ſhield divided, in whoſe upper part 
is a griffin or, in a field azure, the under part verte, 
with an incloſure argent. On account of Ratzeburg, 2 
croſs waving and argent, in a field gules. On account of 
Eaft Friefland, a crowned harpy or, with wings diſplay- 
cd, in a held fable, and four ſtars or, in the four cor- 
ners of the field. On account of Mors, a feſſe ſable, in 
a field or. On account of Hohenzollern, a ſhield quar- 
terly argent and ſable. On acccunt of Ruppin, an eagle 
argent, in à held gules. On account of the Mart, 3 
feſſe chequered gules and argent, in a field or. On ac- 
count of Ravenſberg, three chevrons gules and argent, 
placed over each other. For Hobenſtein, a ſhield che- 
quered gules and argent. For Tecklenburg, three hearts 
gules, in a field of the ſame. On account of Lingen, an 
anchor or in a field azure, On account of Schwer!n, 
an arm'ornamented- argent, projecting out of a cloud, 
and holding in its hand a ring, in a field gules. For 
Clettenberg, a heart ſable in a held argent. For Regen- 
fein, a heart's attire gules, in a field argent. For Buren, 


— — 


Ja field gules. On account of Leer 


a feſſe argent e ar? Wer, both 2 25 
, two fe gu , 


alternate) 


alternately pinnacled on each ſide, in a field argent. On 
account of the marquiſate of Ter Fer, a feſſe argent in 
a field ſable. For Raſtoct, a buffalo's head gules and 
crowned, a tongue exerted gules, and horns argent, in a 
field or. On account of Stargard, a ſhield divided gules 
and or; and on account of Breda, three ſmall St. An- 
drew's croſſes argent. 3 ob 
We have already given an account of the orders of 
knighthood, in treating of the kingdom of Pruſſia. 
| ith reſpect to the ſeveral offices by which the govern- 
ment is adminiſtered, they conſiſt of the following, which 
are kept at Berlin. | | 

I. The privy ſtate· council, which aſſembles once a 
week, In this council all the private miniſters of ſtate 
and war, as well as thoſe who are in the provinces, have 
a ſeat and voice when they come to Berlin, In it are 
ropoſed matters of grace, important juſticiary affairs are 
decided, and the vacant inveſtitures conferred, thoſe of 
the Silefian princes excepted, who are inveſted by the 
king himſelf from the throne, _ : 

II. The cabinet miniſtry, which take care of foreign 
fate affairs, and conſiſt of the privy miniſters of ſtate, 
war, and the cabinet, who are divided into two depart- 
ments, of which one attends only to German ſtate affairs, 
or the concerns of the empire. wo 
III. The general ſupreme directory of the finances, 
war, and domains, throughout the whole of the royal 
and electoral countries; under which are all the war and 
domain chambers. The king himſelf is preſident, and 


the heads of the fix departments into which it is divided | 


have certain privy finance counſellors under them; they 
are miniſters of ſtate and war, and act as vice- preſidents, 
and directing miniſters at the general ſupreme directory 
of the finances, war, and domains. 8 | 

IV. The ſpiritual department, which takes care of the 
church, the univerſity, ſchools and affairs relating to the 
poor, and has at its head a miniſter of ſtate and war. 

V. The general poſt-office, which provides every thing 
relating to the poſt throughout the whole of the royal and 
electoral countries, Sileſia excepted. 37 5 

VI. The ſupreme court, or tribunal of appeals, the 
higheſt juſticiary college in all the royal and electoral 
countries, and to which appeals lie from the ſeveral re- 
gencies or governments. GE EE e ee 

VII. The chamber court, which decides all proceſſes 
throughout the electoral Hark, and conſiſts of two ſenates, 
the chief preſident of which, and likewiſe of the tribunal, 
is the great chancellor for the time being. 

VIII. The war and domain chamber of the electoral 

IX. The ſupreme war and domain chamber of ac- 
compts, which inſpects the accompts of the ſeveral caſh 
officers in the royal and electoral countries. Et 

X. The ſupreme Lutheran conſiſtory, which is em- 
ployed in filling up the places of preachers and ſchool- 
| maſters, and in examining candidates. pe Ae 

XI. The directory of the Calviniſi church, which takes 
cognizance of the concerns of the ſeveral Calviniſi 
churches in the royal countries. 9 | 
XII. The war conſiſtorx. | 
XIII. The pupil college of the electoral Mark, which 
deing appointed for the tutelage of minors, audits their 
accounts, and provides for the ſecure lodgments of their 
JJ... aart oro ont era rae 
XIV. The ſupreme mine- office. | 

XV. The general provilion-office. .  _ 
XVI. The general ſalt-cheſt and ſalt- factor. 
XVII. The ſupreme medicinal college. 3 
The French have an upper and under judicatory of 
their own, as alſo their own reviſion, tribunal, ſupreme 
conſiſtory, and ſupreme directory, which is ſtiled the 
Con til Fran ö is, i fu | i 5 + N l f = * 
The ſources of the royal revenues ariſing from the 
marquiſate of Brandenburg, are the royal domain, with 
the foreſts, poſts, mines, mints, duties on ſalt, ſtamped 
paper and cards, exciſe, impoſts upon beer, and grinding, 
the buſhel-tax, tolls, protection- money paid by the Jeros, 
the contribution or tax on hides, land, and houſes, . 
Theſe ſeveral revenues are collected into different cheſts, 
ind the ſum total of the yearly revenues arifing from the 
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Mark alone de eflimatcd a about two millions and a 


half of crowns. 47-8 
The power of the royal Pruſſian and electoral houſe of 
Brandenburg has riſen under king Frederic Il. to a height 
that has attracted the attention and aſtoniſhment of all 
Europe. This power is not ſo much founded on its ex- 
rent of territory, which is much leſs than that belonging 
to ſome other European ſtates, as on its excellent inter- 
nal conſtitution, and the great inſight of its governor 
into the connection of the different parts of the bod 
politic, and likewiſe on his own, wiſe and. indefatigable 


attention to the government of his people. (See the 


character of this monarch, page 77.) | 
All the countries and ſtates of this royal and eleQoral 


houſe do. not exceed three thouſand ſquare German mites; 


and contain in them nearly five hundred towns. From 
the year 1750 to 1756, there were, one year with another, 
one hundred and fixty-ſix thouſand five hundred. and. 
lixty-ſeven perſons baptized, and about a hundred and 
twenty- five thouſand three hundred and forty-eight deaths; 
whence, in order to find out the number of inhabitants, 
we need only to multiply the laſt of theſe ſums by thirty- 
eight, which brings the number to four million ſeven 
hundred and ſixty- three thouſand two hundred and 
twenty-four, The whole of the royal revenues are rated 
at near twenty millions of dollars, . The contributions 


of the ſubjects are invariably fixed, and at no time, not 
even in the moſt difficult conjunctures of war, are after- 


wards raiſed, or new impoſts created. | 

According to a complete lift of the royal Pruſſian army 
in 1753, it confiſted at that time of one hundred and 
forty-ſix thouſand two hundred. and fiſty-ſeven men, 
which in time of peace requires the ſum of ten millions 
nine hundred and thirty-two thouſand nine hundred and 


ſixty dollars for their yearly maintenance, excluſive of 


the charges of mounting and remounting, levying and 
quartering, which may ariſe to about one-fourth more: 


ſo that the ſum total of the money required for their 
maintenance one year, amounts to nearly fourteen mil-. 
lions of dollars. The preſent ſtate. of the military force 
of Pruſſia, may be ſeen in page s.. dp ee? 


be diſcipline of theſe troops, as well as their expert- 


neſs at their exerciſe, is not to be equalled. For their 
ſubſiſtence; the ſeveral royal and electoral countries are 
divided into cantons, or ſmaller circles, out of which 
each regiment, and even each company, has a ſeparate 


one to itſelf, from whence its recruits are to be drawn ; 
for which reaſon. the ſeveral regiments are always quar- 
tered in or near theſe cantons, out of which they draw 
their recruits. In times of peace theſe troops have every 
year nine or ten months furlow granted them, in order 
to enable them to carry on their buſineſs as burghers or 
peaſants,......:. 7 47 1195 | | 575 
The Pruſſian ſoldiers are in general remarkable for the 
ſhortneſs of their coats, which ſeems at firſt view to pro- 
ceed from a ridiculous frugality, yet is calculated for 
very wiſe ends. Their cloaths ſit extremely cloſe to 
their bodies, and are ſtrengthened at the elbows with 
leather in the form of a heart, which prevents the neceſ- 
ſity of patching an old garment. A Pruſſian ſoldier. is 
never ſeen in rags ; but all of them, with reſpect to neat- 


neſs, and the cleanlineſs of their perſons, appear as gen- 
tlemen. The king's guards, and ſome other regiments, . 


have new cloaths every year, but the reſt of the army in 


general have new regimentals only twice in three years. 


The laſt king obliged the ſoldiers to wear white ſpatter- 


| daſhes both in winter and ſummer, but the preſent, ob- 


ſerving the inconvenience with which it was attended, 


gave his men black for the winter, In the ſame ſeaſon 


their breeches are of woollen cloth, but in ſummer 
they are of white dimity, or linen, which are very 
light and clean. They all wear their hair queued, which 


is by this means conſtantly kept in order; and they are 
always powdered when on duty. This not only ſerves 
to preſerve the natural hair or wig, but gives the ſoldier . 
a reſpect for his own perſon, and the rank in Which he 
conſiders himſelf. in ſome meaſure-compenſates for the 


ſmallneſs of his pay 1 5 
The Mark of 


the Elictoral and New Marks, The Electoral Mart 
NV compriſes 


randenburg is general! divided into 
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compriſes in it the Ola Mark, the Prignitz, the Middle 
Mart, and the Uther Mark. Theſe marks, or provinces, 

are again divided into circles, and over each is placed 

a land council. We ſhall begin with the Midale 

Mark, on account of its lying next the countries laſt de- 

ſeribed, and its containing the capital city, which is the 

ſeat of government. | 


SECT. X. 


Of the Middle Mark of BxanDENBURG ; with a parti” 
cular Deſcription of the Cities of BERLIN, BRANDEN- 
BURG, and POTSDAM; the Palace of SANS SOUCI, and 
other Places worthy of Notice. 


HE Mipprte Marx is bounded by the Prignitz, 
| the duchy of Magdeburg, the Saxon electoral circle, 
Lower Luſatia, the New Marl, the Ucker Mark, and the 
duchy of Mecklenburg. This country has been greatly 
improved by the laſt and preſent kings of Pruſſia, who 
have cauſed many marſhy and unſerviceable to be 
drained and rendered fertile. | 
- In ſeveral parts of this Mart, the inhabitants apply 
themſelves to the cultivation of vines; in others millet 
and buck-wheat are produced in great quantities; woad, 
clary, and ſaw-wort' are here cultivated, and in many 
places the culture of filk is purſued to advantage. In 
ſome parts are conſiderable heaths and woods. This 
diſtrict has the advantage of having ſeveral fine canals 
dug for the benefit of commerce. | 
The Middle Mark is divided into eight circles, the. 
principal places in which are, Gs cs : 
BERLIN, the capital of all the king of Pruſſia's domi- 
nions, and one of the largeft, fineſt, and moſt populous 
cities in all Germany, confiſting properly of five towns 
united under one town-council. In Berlin are ſeveral 
fine palaces, with other magnificent and ſuperb build- 
ings. The ftreets are built in a very regular manner, 
and are of a commodious breadth; in the New Town 


\ 


they are perfectly ftraight : Frederic Street is reckoned 
two miles and a half, or a French league in 
length. Others which go off at right angles from that, 


are a mile, or a mile and a half long. The archi- 
tecture of Palladio, in the Venetian fate,” ſays Dr. 
Burney, ** is here very frequently and ſucceſsfully copied. 
The king's predominant paffion is for architecture, to 
gratify which, he is ſaid to expend yearly FZ. 200,000 
ſterling. Whenever a citizen is about building a houſe, 
the king furniſhes the deſign, and is at the expence of 
building the front. This paffion,” continues our author, 
<<. is hereditary, for the late king of Pruſſia made it a 
condition, in beſtowing offices and employments about 
his court and perſon, that each incumbent ſhould build a 
houſe, reſerving to himſelf the pleaſure of planning and 
conſtructing the front.” There are alſo ſeveral large 
and beautiful ſquares, together with pleaſant walks. 
There are twenty-five churches, fourteen of which are 
Lutheran, eleven Calvinifl, and one Roman Catholic ; the 
latter, fays Dr. Moore, is yo the moſt elegant place 
of worſhip in the city. ere is an academy of ſci- 
ences, another of arts and painting, a college of ana- 
tomy and ſurgery, five ſeminaries, and two public li- 
braries. In 1755 it was computed to contain five thou- 
ſand eight hundred and twenty-ſix houſes, and one 
hundred and twenty- ſix thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty- 
one perſons, among which were ſix thouſand five hun- 
dred and forty-one French, one thouſand two hundred 
and fifty - three Bohemians, two thouſand five hundred and 
ninety-five Jetus, and twenty-ſix thouſand three hundred 
and twenty-five ſoldiers, who had wives and children. 
This city is ſeated on the Spree, which paſſes through 
It in two principal branches, and is in 52 28 north 
latitude, and 13 44 caſt longitude, a hundred and fifty 
miles to the ' north-weſt of Prague, and is encompaſſed 
with agreeable gardens and vineyards. The entrance 
into Berks is airy and elegant; but Dr. Burney de- 
ſcribes the road leading to it from Lei pſic, as a miſe- 
rable moraſs. In going towards the palace, on the new 
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a piece of exquiſite workmanſhip, and was erected hy 
Frederic I. king of Pru Both the man and horſe are 
of one entire piece, caſt at the ſame time, and coſt fort 
thouſand crowns. The elector is repreſented in a Ronan 
habit, ſomewhat above the common ſize, on a pedeſta] of 
white marble, adorned with bafſo relieve, repreſenting four 
ſlaves bound in chains to the corners of the baſe, In 
the corner of one of the ſquares is the ſtatue of marſh] 
Schwerin, who is repreſented as holding the enſign by 
which he advanced at the famous battle of Prague, in 1757, 
Perceiving his troops on the point of giving way, he 
ſeized the ſtandard from the officer who carried it, and 
marched towards the enemy, calling out, <* Let all but 
cowards follow me.” The troops, aſhamed to abandon 
their general, charged once more, and turned the fortune 
of the day: but the brave old marſhal was killed, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age. Inſtead of ſaints and 
crucifixes, the king intends that the churches of Berlin 
ſhall be ornamented with the portraits of men who hayg 
been uſeful to the ſtate. "Thoſe of marſhals Schwerjy, 
Keith, Winterfield, and ſome others, are already placed in 
the great Lutheran church. 

"The moſt faſhionable walk in Berlin is in the middle 
of one of the principal ſtreets: before the houſes on each 
fide there is a cauſeway, and between theſe two cauſe. 
ways are fine gravel walks planted with lime-trees, 
Tents are pitched under theſe, and ice, lemonade, and 
other refreſhments ſold. "The bands of mulic belonging 
to the regiments, practiſe here in the ſummer, Tie 
companies generally are in the greateſt number in the 
evening, and often walk till it is very late. ES 
| There are a few very magnificent buildings in Berlin, 
the reſt are neat houſes, built of a fine white free-ſtone, 

nerally one, or at moſt two ſtories high. Here, as at 

otſdam, the finiſhing within does not correſpond with 
the elegance without ſide, and the ſoldiers are quartered 
on the ground-floors, in rooms looking to the ſtreet, The 
principal edifices are the king's palace, and that of prince 
Henry, both of which are very magnificent, No ſubject 
of the king of Pruſſia lives in a more magnificent manner 
than this prince. | 8 
The king's palace is a magnificent ſtructure of free- 
ſtone, begun by Frederic I. in 1699, and conſiſts of four 
ſtories, with fine ceilings, large apartments, and was ce- 
lebrated for its ſuperb furniture, which was plundered 
and deftroyed during the laſt continental war, when 
general Haddich, in the year 1757, laid the city under 
contribution; and the Ruſſians continued for four days 
to ravage and deſtroy it in 1760. The quantity of ſilver 
every where ſeen was then amazing, for the tables, ſtands, 
luſtres, chandeliers, looking-glaſs frames, couches, &:. 
are ſaid to have been all of that metal. Mr. Hanuay, 
who ſaw it in its ſplendor, obſerves, that the apartments 
in the palace were adorned with ſilver in every ſhape; 
but theſe ornaments were ſo maſly, 'that the faſhion did 
not exceed ſeven per cent, ſo that four millions of dollars 
might with great caſe have been realized, if the exigen- 
cies of the ſtate had required it. Here were the pic- 
tures of Charles V. and his empreſs, the frames of 
which were of ſilver, each weighing fix centners, or 
ſix hundred and fixty pounds ; and there was a ſuperb 
crown luſtre of ſeventeen centners. There were alſo 
pieces of three, four, and five centners, and a grand 
muſick-gallery finely ornamented, all of ſilver; beſides, 
one end of a large apartment, for about twenty feet high, 
and as many broad, richly furniſhed with gilt plate: 
yet all this was merely for ſhew, the court having other 
ſervices of plate for uſe, This maſs of ſilver, however, 
had been much leſſened by the King of Pruſſia, before 
his enemies got polleffion of the palace. 

The King's particular apartments are, elegant ; but. 
have nothing extraordinary; the prevailing taſte is white 
ſtucco and gilding, Seyeral of the private apartments 
haye tables, with pens, ink, and looſe papers, which in- 
dicate the diſpatch of buſineſs, more than the regularity 
and elegance one naturally expects to find in a royal pa- 
lace, "The hall has ſeveral good paintings, and the grand 
ſaloon is adorned with four pieces of el, repreſent- 
ing our Saviour driving out the * angers, his 
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and his laſt ſupper. The throne in the audience-chamber | 


is of velvet, embroidered with gold in a grand taſte ; 
but not loaded with ornaments. There is nothing ex- 
craordinary in the old quarter of the palace, except a bed 
of crimſon velvet, which has above two hundred cyphers 
with electoral crowns, all ſet with pearls, and the chairs 
in this room Are in the ſame taſte. It is uſual for perſons 
of the royal blood to lie in this bed on the firſt night of 
their marriage. | ; . 

The library is far from having a beautiful appearance: 
but all gentlemen have the liberty of reading there, from 
ten in the morning till two in the afternoon. a 

The king's fables are a ſpacious building, divided into 
two courts, and nine pavilions, at an equal diſtance from 
each other. The architecture on the outſide is Gothic; 
but the inſide is more magnificent, and very lofty and 
ligbtſome. The mangers are of ſtone, and the pillars of 
the ſtands of iron, adorned with the king's cypher gilt. 
Over the mangers are ſeveral large pictures of the fineſt 
horſes bred in the king's ſtuds, Here are noble apart- 
ments for the maſter of the horſe and the inferior officers, 
with large rooms over the ſtables, in which are depoſited 
a great deal of Tich furniture and harneſs; among which 
are the accoutrements of the horſe on which Frederic I. 
rode at his public entry ; all the ornaments of the bridles, 
the breaſt-leather, and crupper, as well as the bits and 
ſtirrüups, being of gold, adorned with brilliants, "Theſe 
{ables are ſaid to have room for four hundred horſes. + 

The arſenal is one of the nobleſt ſtructures of the kind 
in Europe, and conſiſts of four grand buildings, that form 
a ſpacious ſquare, \ with four fronts almoſt exactly alike, 
and a handſome portico at the entrance of. each. The 
lower ſtory is of ruſtic architecture, with arched windows, 
and that above it is of the Corinthian order, Over the 
principal gate, which is in the middle, is the model of 
the late king's grand-father in braſs gilt, incloſed in an 
oval frame ; the four cardinal virtues, of a gigantic ſize, 
are placed on pedeſtals on each fide of the portico, and 
ſeem to look toward the picture; over it is the king's 
eypher ſupported by the figures of two men, and above it 
a large pediment covered with a beautiful baſſo relievo re- 
preſenting Mars, reſting on a trophy, and looking at a 
couple of ſlaves chained at his feet. This edifice is crown- 
ed with a baluſtrade, and with noble decorations of tro- 
phies and ſtatues. It is ſaid to contain arms for two 
hundred thouſand men. e 84 8 

The inſide of the arſenal is not leſs magnificent, the 
rooms of the upper ſtory being full of arms ranged in 
great order; the lower rooms are ſtored with brafs guns, 
and the walls and pillars that ſupport the roof are covered 
with cuiraſſes and helmets. - 1 

Behind the arſenal ſtands the houſe of the general of 
the ordnance, in which is contained the foundry, where 
a number of men are continually employed. 

The opera houſe is an elegant modern edifice, the 
front of which is adorned with a noble portico, ſupport- 
ed by ſix Corinthian columns, and in the architrave is 
wrote FREDERICUS REX APOLLINI ET. MUSIS ; above 
which is a pediment adorned with baſſo relievo and ſta- 
tues. The ſcenes are ſplendid, and in an elegant taſte. 
It has three galleries, and is ſaid to contain two thou- 
ſand perſons, The columns that ſupport the roof are 
calculated to throw the whole into a grand ſaloon, and 
the orcheſtra conſiſts of about fifty muſicians. The opera 
is entirely ſupported at the king's expence, and rendered 
in ſome degree ſubſervient to the ends of government. 
The extreme delight the late king took in muſic, and 
his great knowledge in that ſcience, carried this enter- 
tunment to a very high degree of perfection. In the 
upper galleries on each fide of the ſtage were ſeated fix 
trumpeters, who ſaluted the queen conſort when ſhe en- 


tered the houſe or retired ; but the king himſelf, who| p 


Was ſuperior to the rules of ceremony, would not allow 
this ſalutation to his own perſon. | N 
Berlin though not a fortified, is certainly a very military 
town. When all the ſoldiers of the garriſon are collect- 
d, they amount to 30,000. In their general conduct 
they are quiet, and the police of the town is pretty well 
regulated ; according to Dr. Barney, a foreign traveller 
undergoes as cloſe an examination, and his baggage is as 


api ſearched, not excepting his private papers, at 


- 
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his entrance into and departure from this city, as could 


be obſerved at a place beſieged by an enemy; notwith- 
ſtanding, there are ſome kind of irregularities which pre- 
vail in the higheſt degree; particularly public courtezans 
are more numerous here than in any town in Europe, in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants. They appear 
openly at the windows in the day time, beckon to paſ- 
ſengers as they walk in the ſtreets, and ply for employ- 
ment in any way they pleaſe, without diſturbance from 
the magiſtrate. Another ſpecies of debauchery is ſaid 
to prevail in this capital, but Dr, Moore imagines, that 
what is related on that nauſeous ſubject may be exagge- 


rated. The better kind of citizens and manufacturers 


in Berlin, live entirely among thoſe of their own rank, 
and without affecting the manners of the courtiers, or 
ſtooping to the mean debauchery of the commonalty, 
maintain the decency, plainneſs, and honeſty of the Ger- 
man character. | | 

There is an unbounded freedom of ſpeech in politics, 
and on all ſubjects whatever, at Berlin; it is equal to 
that uſed in the London coffee-houſes. The preſs is equal- 
ly free, A government ſupported by an army conſiſting 
of more than two hundred thouſand men, may ſafely 


diſregard the criticiſms of a few ſpeculative politicians, 


and the pen of the ſatyriſt. Dr. Moore. 


The ladies here are by no means neglected by the men 


in general. Many of the married women, particularly, 


have avowed admirers, who attend them on all occaſions, 


are invited with them to all entertainments, fit next 
them at table, and whom the maſter or miſtreſs of the 
houſe takes care to place in the ſame party at cards. In 
this country, when both parties are willing, and when 
there are no children, a divorce may be obtained with 
very little trouble or expence; and it is no uncommon 


thing to fall into companies, where a lady, her preſen 


and former huſband are at table, and all parties behave 


in the moſt polite and friendly manner. to each other. 


Dr. Moore relates an inſtance of a gentleman, who 
living on bad terms with his wife, they, by mutual con- 
ſent, were divorced: the huſband married another lady, 
of whom he was paſſionately fond, but ſoon after grow- 
ing indifferent to her, he became violently enamoured of 
his former wife, and ſought her with all the ardour of a 


lover. The lady. was not long obdurate, and it was ge- 


nerally underſtood. that he maintained a criminal inter- 
courſe with the very woman to whom he had been law- 


fully married. Here {evenly is held in contempt and 
deteſtation, and ſcandal is very little known. Dr. Moore 


was aſſured that there is ſcarce ſuch a thing as an old 
man in his Pruſſian majeſty's dominions. The ſame 


writer obſerves, that the ladies of the court of Berlin 


have more the air of Frenchwomen than thoſe of any other 


German court. | | . 5 
In the ſuburbs the houſes are generally of timber ; but 


ſo well plaſtered, that they ſeem to be of tone, and the 


ſtreets are broad, ſtraight, and lightſome. Here was the 
N of the queen mother who was ſiſter to king 


George | 
or My Jewel: it is a ſmall elegant ſtructure, beautifully 


furniſhed, and has very fine gardens that lie open to the 


river. 


* 


of Charlottenburg, which was finiſhed by the late king, 


though founded by his grandfather. There is a range of 
about ten apartments well diſpoſed, adorned with white 


ſtucco and gilding. The ball-room is worthy of the 


king, who is ſaid to have deſigned it. The gardens are 


laid out with taſte, and the ſtatues well diſpoſed: 


The palace of prince Henry of Pruſſia is one of the 
moſt magnificent buildings in Berlin + no ſubject of the 
king of Pruſſia lives in a more ſumptuous manner than this. 


rince. 


e the new method of decorating the churches ; the num- 


e ber of Mercuries, Apollos, Minervas, and Cupids, 


c that are to be met with in this country, might lead a 


&« ſtranger to ſuſpect that the Chriſtian religion was ex- 
c ploded from the Pruffian dominions, and old Jupiter 


&« and his family were reſtored to their ancient honours.” 


3 


% 


. of England. This palace is named Aon Bijou, 


About five miles from the cor of Es Js the palace 


The inſcriptions and ornaments of the palaces and ‚ 
other public buildings,” ſays Dr. Moore, together with 


Travels, Vol. II. page 171. 
e. 
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We ſhall now give ſome account of BRANDENBURG: 

a city from which the whole electorate takes its name. 
It is fituated in 52* 25 N. latitude, and in 13 12” E. 
longitude, on the banks of the Havel, which not only 

divides the Old and New Town from each other, but ſe- 
parates the fort from both, and likewiſe environs the 

New Town with a particular trench, on which a ſluice 

has been erected, The Old Town contains about four 

Hundred inhabitants, and the New Town about twice that 
number. They are both under one magiſtracy, and each 
contains two churches. The fort reſembles a ſuburb, and 
in it is the cathedral church; the houſes of the greateſt 
part of the members of the chapter; and a riding ſchool, 
in which young noblemen are inſtructed. The biſhopric 
is ſecularized ; but the chapter is ſtill kept up. In 
1755 king Frederic II. conferred upon it a peculiar dif- 

tinction, conſiſting of a chapter croſs of gold enamelled 
with violet, terminating in eight points. There is here a 
ſmall colony of French Calvinifts, with a manufacture of 

cloth, fuſtian, and canvas; and in this town a pretty 


ood trade is carried on by means of the Havel. 


At Brunſwic and Berlin are eſtabliſhed manufactures of 


porcelain, which have arrived at ſuch a degree of perfec- 
tion, as to equal the fineſt made at Dreſden. Dr. Moore 


ſays, the whole number of inhabitants in the city of Bran- | 


denburg does not exceed fifteen hundred, 

' PoTsDAM, which lies four miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Berlin, is agreeably ſituated on a branch of the Spree : 
it is of a conſiderable extent, and the —— neat and 
regular. A canal, ſupplied by the river 
through the middle of the town, which is fituated on an 
iſland, called the Werder of Potſdam, which implies an 
iſland in a river. This iſland is four German miles in 

circumference. The approach to Potſdam is over a very 
wide piece of water, by a ſtone bridge. The ſtreets,” 
ſays Dr. Burney, ** are the moſt regularly beautiful which 
I ever remember to have ſeen,” The elector Frederic 
WYillkam made this his ſeat, and in 1662 built the caſtle, 
which was afterward enlarged by Frederic I. and adorned 
with a fine portal. King Frederic William began to ere 


ſome coftly additions to the town, for which purpoſe he | 


cauſed ſeveral moraſſes to be filled up and built upon, 
with a canal fifty paces wide, and two thouſand in length, 
to be carried or from the Havel, through the centre of 
the town, to a branch of the ſame river. 
planted on both ſides with trees, and environed with 
well-built houſes. Frederic II. raiſed the caſtle one 
ſtory, ealieged it with two wings, and adorned it 
with magnificent apartments. The old houſes in the 
neighbourhood of the caſtle are pulled down, and, in- 
ſtead of them, new, regular, and grand buildings have 
been raiſed for the owners at the king's expence. The 
apartments are remarkable for their elegance, particularly 
the king's writing-chamber and ftudy : the laſt is par- 
titioned off by baluſtrades of filver. The frames of the 
looking-glaſſes and the embelliſhments of the tables are 
of the ſame metal. The officers dine every day in a 
large apartment at the king's expence. The late king, 
when here, avoided the empty ceremonies of a court. 
He entertained at his table twelve perſons: thoſe of his 
miniſters moſt in favour were firſt invited, with thoſe of 
foreign princes who happened to be at Potſdam, and his 
officers, even to an enſign, filled up the vacant places. 


The houſes of Potſdam appear to be built of a fine | 


white. free ſtone, though they are only of brick, ſtuccoed 
over, in imitation of ſtone ; all of them appear to be 
new and nearly of the ſame height. The ftreets are re- 
gular and well paved, and there are ſome very magnifi- 
cent public buildings, ſo that Po;/dam has every requiſite 
to form an agreeable town, if by that word is meant the 
ſtreets, ſtone walls, and external appearance, but if a 
more complex idea be annexed. to the word, and- if it 


be thought to comprehend the finiſhing, furniture, and g 


conveniencies within the houſes, in that ſenſe Potſdam is 
a very poor town indeed. The king having expreſſed a 
great inclination to ſee this town increaſe, ſeveral monied 
men built houſes, partly to pay their court to their ſove- 
reign, and partly becauſe by letting them, they found 
they ſhould receive very good intereſt for theirmoney; but 
as the city did not augment ſo quickly as the king wiſh- 
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| own expence. This immediately ſunk the valye 0 


avel, runs | 


This canal is | 
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houſes, and the firſt builders found they had diſpoſed af 
their money very diſadvantageouſly. Notwithſtanding its 
fair outſide, few towns are worſe inhabited than Porſdan 
though the houſes are let to merchants and tradeſyegy, 
at very low rents. Dr. Moore ſays he was not a liq, 
ſurpriſed when he walked through the ftreets, to * 
buff belts, breeches and waiſtcoats hanging to dry from 
| the genteeleſt-looking houſes, until he was inform 


that each houſekeeper has two or more ſoldiers quar. of 
tered in his houſe, and their apartments are for the moſt di 
part on the firſt floor, with windows to the ſtreet, Th, th 
king chooſes that his ſoldiers ſhould be quartered wit bi 
the citizens, rather than in barracks. Travels, Vol. Il 
page 122. In theſe habitations,” ſays Dr. Bury, th 
ic the ſoldiers rather exiſt than live, upon five creuzer, ki 
4e two-pence halfpenny, a day.” According to the au. co 
thor laſt quoted, there were only two hundred houſes in cle 
Potſdam, at the beginning of the preſent century, and in fro 
the year 1772, when he travelled thither, there were zt blu 
leaſt two thouſand. The number of inhabitants he Puts tw 
down at ſeventeen thouſand, excluſive of the milit ſou 
which he ſays, amount to about eight thouſand men. jn vel 
this town is a foundry for arms, and a velvet and {i Th 
manufactory. nev 
Near the town are a great number of vineyardi, for of 
the planting of which the elector Frederic Milliam cauſed abo 
layers to be brought out of the beſt wine countries. In «; 
the park, which is adorned with viſtas in the form of x mut 
ſtar, ſtands a royal hunting-houſe, called the Star. Me 
At a ſmall diſtance from Potſdam is the old palace of L 
SANS SOUCI, or“ Without Care,” a royal palace de- rive 
voted to retirement. King Frederic II. ſoon after his 2c gitu 
ceſſion to the throne, cauſed this palace to be erected on a arg 
deſolate eminence, in a fine and grand taſte, both within ſtree 
and without. On the upper part of the hill, which afford placi 
a View of the town and its adjacent territories, ſtands the one 
palace, which is but ſmall, and only one ſtory high; yet, ſity, 
on account of its regularity, elegance, and ornaments of part! 
ſculpture and painting, is much admired : among thee mart 
is to be ſeen the ſtatues, from the cabinet of antiques, for t] 
formerly in the poſſeſſion of cardinal Polignac. The pa- form 
lace is encompaſſed on three ſides with gardens, which ſider: 
have ſeveral fine ſtatues, particularly 2 diawing 4 inhab 
net, and Diana with game. Theſe gardens, which do they 
not extend above half an Engliſb mile in length, are ter- the c: 
minated on the eaſt end by an Egyptian pyramid em- has a 
belliſned with hierog/yphics. Dr. More ſpeaks of the variot 
pictures here in the following manner. The gallery empir 
« of the old palace of Sans Souci, contains a great col- the in 
& lection of paintings, ſome of them originals highly marks 
c eſteemed. The moſt valuable are of the Fin when 
cc ſchools. Some people who paſs for connoiſſeurs aſ- the ſy 
<< ſert, that the king has not a juſt taſte in painting, Suede 
ce which appears by his purchaſing a great many very inbum 
<< indifferent pictures. It is certain this prince does not the pl; 
< pay the leaſt deference to the opinion of theſe con- phalia, 
c noifſeurs, but buys, admires, and avows his admira- Rey 
« tion of ſuch pieces as appear excellent in his own Henry 
«© eyes, without regarding what they or others may dens b. 
* think. It has no weight with him that the piece i; proved 
«© ſaid to be by Raphazl, Guido, or Corregio. If he ſees taſte at 
cc no beauty in it, he ſays ſo, and without ceremony pre- 
ce fers the work of a modern or obſcure painter.” 
A few years after the war of 1756, the late king of 
Pruſſia began to build the new palace of Sans- Souci, which 
has now (1787) been completely finiſhed ten or eleven Of the 
years, and is univerſally acknowledged to be a very noble the P 
and ſplendid work. The office-houſes are at a conſider- 
able diſtance, and are joined to 'the body of the palzce H 
by a grand colonnade which has a very magnificent effect. t 
he front of the palace ſeems rather crowded, by the Which: « 
reat number of ſtatues which are intended to ornament Ucker A 
it, Theſe are generally in groups, repreſenting ſome Mates o. 
ſtory from Ovid. This building has a cupola, term!” vand, 
nated by a lafge crown, ſupported by three graces. It ength a 
was well obſerved by the young duke of- Hamilton, that greateſt 
three Pruſſian grenadiers would have been more ſuitable. "The f 
On the ground floor in the middle, there is a large hall) Roingſber 
the floor, ſides and roof of which are of marble ; it is call corn. lan 
e. the graſs 


ed, be ordered ſeveral ſtreets to be built at once, at his 


the grotto, and the ornaments correſpond with that 8 . 
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This room can be agreeable only when the weather is 
exceflive hot; in Italy it would he delightful, The 
roof of this hall is low and vaulted; it ſupports another 
room in all reſpects of the ſame dimenſions, only higher: 
this ſecond room is alſo lined with beautiful marble. The 
other apartments are adorned with rich furniture and 
paintings, all very ſhe wy, the gildings being laid on with 
a laviſh hand. : | 

The late king uſed conſtantly to live at the old palace 
of Sans-Souci, except when ſome people of very great 
diſtinction came to refide with him for ſome days; he 
then received them at the new palace, and remained there 
himſelf during their ſtay. 

Dr. Moore, when viſiting this palace, was aſked by 
the perſon that attended, if he had any deſire to ſee the 
king's wardrobe ? and being anſwered in the affirmative, 
conducted the company to the chamber where the king's 
cloaths were depoſited. It had a different appearance 


fom his library; the whole wardrobe conſiſting of two 


blue coats faced with red, the lining of one a little torn 
two yellow waiſtcoats, a good deal ſoiled with Spaniſb 
ſouff ; three pair of yellow breeches ; and a ſuit of blue 
velvet - embroidered with filver, for grand occaſions. 
Theſe, with two ſuits of uniform which he had at the 
new palace, formed the entire wardrobe of the king 
of Pruſſia, and as for the velvet ſuit it had been made 
about ten years, and then enjoyed all the vigour of youth ; 
« indeed,” ſays our author, if the moths ſpare it as 
much as the monarch has done, it may laſt the age of 
Metbuſelab. Travels, Vol. II. page 128. 
FRANCFORT en the ODER is finely ſituated on that 
river, in 529 200 N. latitude, and in 14* 53 E. lon- 
gitude from London. The Oder, over which there is a 
large bridge of timber, divides it into two parts. The 
ſtreets are wide, the houſes well built, and the market- 
e ſpacious. There is here a eathedral and two churches, 
one of which belongs to the Caluiniſis; and an univer- 
ſity, the profeſſors in which are partly Calviniſis and 
partly Lutherans. There is here alſo an academy for 
martial exerciſes, a Lutheran free-ſchool, and another 
for the Calvini/ts called Frederic's ſchool. This city was 
formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and had a very con- 
ſiderable trade, which is at preſent much decayed. The 
inhabitants deal chiefly in linen cloths and fells, which 
they fend to diſtant parts of Germany by the Oder, and 
the canal between that river and the Elbe. However, it 
has annually three great fairs. This city has ſuffered 
various revolutions: it was: put under. the ban of the 
empire by the emperor Charles IV. and, to pacify him, 
the inhabitants were forced to pay him twelve thouſand 
marks of ſilver. In 1631 the Swedes took it by ſtorm, 
when they had the cruelty to put all the inhabitants to 
the ſword, to revenge the maſlacre of two thouſand 
Swedes, whom count Tr/ly, the emperor's general, had 
inbumanly put to death in the city of Brandenburg; but 
1 49 was reſtored to the elector by the peace of V- 


Reinſburg is a magnificent caſtle belonging to prince 
Henry of Pruſſia on the borders of Mecklenburg ; the gar- 
dens here are very entenſive, and have been highly im- 
proved and ornamented by this prince, who has a good 
talte and a magnificent turn of mind. 


” SECT 2 


Of the New Mark, the Ucker Mark, the Old. Mark, and 
the Prignitz 3 with the moſt remarkable Places in each. 


HE New Mark lies to the eaſt of the coun- 
try laſt deſcribed, and is a long tract of land, 
Which to the weſt is ſeparated from the Middle and 
Ucker Mark by the river Oder; to the north it termi- 
Mites on Pomerania; and to the eaſtward of Pomerania, 


Poland, Sileſia, and Lower Luſatia; being in its greateſt 


length about a hundred and ſixty- nine miles, and in its 
breateſt breadth forty- ſeven. „ 
_ The ſoil is for he moſt part fandy; but the circles of 
koingſberg, Soldin, Frideberg, and Arſwaide have good 
orn. lands. Near the river are luxuriant paſtures ; but 


tte graſs in man y of them is coarſe and ruſny. It abounds 
5 & 


in wood, but has a ſufficiency of fruit, garden-plants, 
game, and fiſh, Some of the circles produce wine, and 
likewiſe yield | quantities of iron. | 
The New Mark contains thirty-eight towns, and, as 
the burials amount one year with another to about five 
thouſand ſeven hundred, the/number of the inhabitants 
may be eſtimated at two bunte and ſixteen thouſand. 
The Lutheran churches are divided into twelve inſpec- 
tions, and thoſe of the Calviniſts conſiſt of five congre- 
gations. The New Mark has a regency of its own, it 
has alſo its own particular conſiſtory and criminal court 
of juſtice ; as likewiſe a board of war, and a chamber of 
domains. 
The New Mark conſiſts of the town of Kuftrin, of 
ſeven original circles, and four incorporated circles. 
KusTRIN, the capital of the New Mark, is ſituated in 
2% 35 N. latitude, fifteen miles to the eaſt of Berlin. 
ts proper name is Koxtryn, that is, a Ruſh Baſket, which 
is the name of a large lake that abounds with ruſhes, be- 
tween the city and Sonnenburg, and from which it receiv- 
ed this denomination. It is ſeated on the river Oder, 
which, a little above this city, receives the Warte. The 
adjacent country is marſhy, on which account the ap- 
proach to it on the (ide of the Middle Mark is by means 
of a cauſeway that extends above three miles in length, 
and has no leſs than thirty-ſix large and ſmall bridges: 
the approach alſo to one of the ſuburbs is over a cauſeway 
of ſeven bridges. Its ſituation therefore is very ftrong, 
and it is defended by good fortifications. Though the 
city is ſmall, its ſuburbs are very extenſive. Before the 
year I758, there were in the town and fort about two 
hundred houſes, an old manſion-houſe, and a church, in 
which the Calvini/ts uſed to perform divine ſervice ; toge- 
ther with a Lutheran pariſh church, the garriſon church, 
three arſenals, one ſalt houſe, and three magazines. 
There were alſo a church and two hoſpitals in the ſub- 
urbs ; but in the above year, the Ruſſians ſetting the town 
on fire by means of bombs and red-hot bullets, it was re- 
duced to a heap of ruins. The fortifications, however, 
held out againſt all their attempts, and on the approach of 
= king of Pruſſia, the Ruſſians precipitately raiſed the 
ege. 989458 


conſiderable, and we ſhall not trouble our readers with 
deſcribing a number of places, none of which have any 
thing remarkable. | 

We ſhall now proceed to the Ucker Mark, which to 
the north and eaſt is bounded by Pomerania, and the 
New Mark, being for the moſt part ſeparated from the 
former by the Welſe and the Rando, and from the latter 
by the river Oder; to the ſouth and weſt it is bounded 


Its greateſt extent is about ſixty-one miles in length, and 
Uckerland, or ſimply the Ucker, which name it doubtleſs 
which is the largeſt in all the Electoral Mark, extends 
about nine miles in length, and the river of the ſame 


name iſſues from it at Prenzlo. 


the inhabitants have ſo improved the ſoil, as to be able 


almoſt every year to export ſeveral thouſand laſts of all 


kinds of grain, with which it particularly ſupplies Ber- 
lin. The parts adjoining to the rivers have good meadow 
Fare but in other places the graziery is ſo incon- 
1 


are bought up by the inhabitants in Pomerania and Po- 
land. The country, however, abounds in ſheep, which 


honey, with plenty of tobacco; but in ſome places the 
inhabitants are in great want of fuel, with which they 


are . nineteen cities, beſides caſtles and market - towns, 


Rue: 


Old 


he other towns in the circles juſt mentioned are in- 


/ 


by the Middle Mark, and the duchy of Mecklenburg. 
fifty-two in breadth. This province was anciently called 


received from the lake and river Ucker. This lake, 


The greateſt part of this province is very fertile; for 


derable, that a great number of horſes and black cattle 


6 
— 


turn to good account. It alſo produces fruit, hops, and 


— - 


are partly ſupplied from the neighbouring  diſtrits ; but 
other parts abound in fine woods of oak, beech, and pine. 
The Ucher Mark is divided into two circles, in which 


and the villages are computed at three hundred ſeventy- 


The principal place in this Mark is Pxkxzro, the ca- 
pital of the country, which is ſeated in a very fruitful. 
plain, on the lake and river Utker, and is large, well- 
built, with ſtraight broad ſtreets, and is divided into the 


» 
ES 
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| 
Old and New Town. The revenues ariſing to the cor- \, HaveLBERG is ſeated on the Havel, by which it | 
poration from the city mills, in ſeveral farms, and large is ſurrounded, and rendered an iſland, to which there . 
woods, are conſiderable. There is a numerous French | is no other paſſage than by three draw- bridges. A Joy 
colony ſettled here, whoſe judge is inveſted with power | bridge leads to the cathedral, and the hills ſituated de. ] 
6ver all the French colonies in the Ucker Mark. This | yond the Havel. Here was an ancient biſhopric founded in | 
city formerly contained three convents, two of which | the year 496, and the laſt of the biſhops was the electot ; 
have been given to noblemen, and the third converted | Joachim Frederic, no biſhop being ever elected to ſue- ] 
into an alms-houſe. It has at preſent ſix churches, that | ceed in his place; but the chapter {till continues, and 4 
is, three parochial churches in the old city, one in the new | the late king, in the year 1755, conferred on the t 
city, a chutch of German Calviniſis, and one of French | members of it a peculiar diſtinction and chapter croſs of e 
Protejflants. Here is alſo a good Latin ſchool, and the city ng enameled with purple, terminating in eight points, 
carries on a very conſiderable trade in cattle, corn, and to- On the right fide of it is ſeen the Pruſſian eagle, and on v 
: baceo ; for the laſt of which it is particularly famous, as | the four corners the letters F. R; but on the other ſide e 
it is alſo for its manufacture of cloth. is the repreſentation of the Virgin Mary, the patroneſs of fe 
The next town we ſhall mention is TEMPLIN, which | the chapter, with the infant Jeſus. his croſs is worn q 
is ſituated on the lake Dolgen, and contains an eccleſi- | pendant at a white watered ribbon terminated with pur. 
aſtical inſpection. In 1735 it was totally conſumed by | ple. A great quantity of brandy is diſtilled in this town, m 
fire, but has been rebuilt to very great advantage, its ſtreets | and many Fockings knit. Here are alſo many fiſhermen; " 
being now broad and ſtraight, and its houſes uniform. It | and boats for the Elhe are built at this place, ( 
has a ſpacious market-place, which forms a regular 1 pt 
and is one of the moſt beautiful towns in all the Mart. 91 
It carries on a large trade in timber, which is greatly pro- | . gl 
moted by means of a canal made about 25 years ago (from | | 0 
1787) to form a communication with ſeveral bodies of Of the Duchy of POMER ANIA. 15 
water, particularly with the lake of Fabr, which is about ; * 1 
ſeven Englißb miles in length. x Its Situation, Produce, Rivers, and Lakes, the Number of 
The Cid Mark is bounded toward the eaſt by the Elbe, | the Inhabitants, their Religion and Government; with T 
which ſeparates it from Prignitz, and the duchy of Mag- the Diviſion of the Country. * 
deburg ; on the ſouth, and part of the weſt, by the latter; - 
and on the other part by the duchy of Lunenburg, extend- POMERAN [A is bounded on the eaft by Poli Prif. 8 
ing nine German miles from eaſt to weſt, and eleven from fia ; on the ſouth by Poland, the 'New Mark and 5 
north to ſouth. Deter Mart; on the weſt by the duchy of Mcln- 1 
This country has in many parts a fat clayey ſoil; but in | bu; and on the north by the Baltic. Its length along ” 
ſome places is ſandy or ſtony; yet in general it may be that ſea is about two hundred eighty-five miles, and its - 
ſtyled a fertile country: indeed conſiderable moraſſes and | breadth from thirty-eight ro ſixty- one. It was formerly fro 
waſte grounds have been rendered fruitful, by forming | of a much greater extent, reaching eaſtward as far as the = 
of ditches and canals, by which means their panuroge Viftula, and ſouthward including part of the New and ; 
and breed of cattle have been conſiderably improved. | Ucker Mark ; while to the weſt it took in a part of the Fs 
This Mart is computed to have at preſent fourteen | preſent duchy of Mecklenburg. kj a of 
ſmall towns, five hundred fixty-four villages, and ten | The country is level, and of the few hills in it, that of 
mano. i : | of Chellenberg is the principal. The ſoil is, indeed, in 8 
The ſupreme tribunal of the Oli Mark is ſeated at | ſome parts ſandy, but in moſt places it is pretty cloſe and 225 
Stendal, and the provincial captain is preſident of that good; ſo that the inhabitants not only raiſe a ſufficient Bri 
court. The principal towns in this diſtrict are, quantity of wheat, rye, barley, and oats for their own 375 
STENDAL, the capital of this mart, which is ſeated on | uſe, but export a great deal. They likewiſe cultivate a 
the Uchte, in a plain ſurrounded on all ſides by moun- | buckwheat, vetches, turnips, peaſe and beans, to great ad- 10 
tains. It is divided into four pariſhes, which have four | vantage, and in ſome parts millet, flax, and hemp. It alſo ho 
principal churches, among which is the cathedral of St. produces a ſufficient quantity of fruit, and foreign eſcu- * 
Nicholas. The town-ſchool is in a building that was [lent plants would likewiſe thrive here. In ſeveral parts of $ 
once a Franciſcan monaſtery, The cloiſter of St. Catha- | of the country are fine heaths and foreſts, and among bulm 
| rme was formerly ſupplied with Benedictine nuns, and | the latter, ſeveral are covered with oaks. The wood of nd 
that of St. Anne with nuns of the order. of St. Francis. | theſe foreſts is not only uſed for fuel and the building of city 
After the reforniation theſe cloiſters were preſerved, but | houſes and veſlels, but alſo ſerves for making tar and char- 1 
were converted into Proteſlant ſeminaries, and over each of | coal. 8 5 7 
them was ſet a domina. This place was formerly one of | Thoſe parts of the country that are improper for til- reſid 
the Hanſe towns, and had a flouriſhing manufacture of | lage, are made uſe of for grazing, which is here much city 
woollen cloth. The French refugees who ſettled here, attended to. The geeſe of this country are famous for but 1 
have, ſince the loſs of that trade, introduced ſeveral other | their large fize ; and in general the dried Pomeranian ne 
manufactures; they have a tribunal of their own. geeſe, hams, ſauſages, and ſalmon, are eſteemed the belt in T 
SALTZWEDEL is a town ſituated on the Feeze, in a low | all Germany. | IT | are l 
and marſhy ſoil, and conſiſts of the Old and New Town, | In Hither Pomerania are ſome mineral and ſalt ſprings: civil 
each of which has its ſeparate limits, gates, churches, | The largeſt river in Pomerania is the Oder, which the vas 
ſchools, and magiſtracy. The principal ſubſiſtence of | Pomerantans call the Ader. This river forms three lakes amo 
the inhabitants is drawn from the brewing of beer, the | below Stettin, after which it diſcharges itſelf into the ty-fo 
making of linen clath of various forts, and the manufac- ot mani; „ ö 3 annu 
tures of jerge. frieze, and flockings, 3 | he other rivers of note are the Reckenitz, which is W 
The laſt divifion we have to mention in the marqui- | the boundary of Pomerania towards Mecklenburg. The and 7 
ſate of Brandenburg is the PRIGNITz, which terminates | Peene, which comes from the duchy of  Mechlentuy, alway 
on the Elbe and V5 the duchy of Mecklenburg and | and at laſt; after forming two lakes, falls into the Balti. berwe 
the Middle Mark, and is ten German miles and a half in | The Uther has its ſource in the Ucher dark, and being nur; 
length, and ſeven and a half in breadth, and contains joined by the Rango, purſues its courſe into the 2h val bears 
ſeven circles, in which are eleven towns, and two hun- ff. The Ibna riſes in the borders of the New Mart, Oter | 
dred forty-ſix villages. The principal places in this diſ- and dividing into two branches, which are again united We l 
trict are, 1 4 $8 |] near Stargard, becomes navigable, and at laſt diſcharg® being 
PzrLBERG, the capital of the province, ſituated on'| itſelf into the lake of Dam. The Rega likewiſe riſes prince 
the Stepenitx, which here divides itſelf into two branches, | in the New Mark, and after becoming navigable, and re- 2 
one of which paſſes by the town; but the other dividing | ceiving the Mulſo, enters the Baltic, The Perſant 3 
itſelf again runs in two ſtreams through the centre of the | iſſues out of the ſake of Patuvet, becomes navigable at Vo! 
town. Periberg contains about three hundred and ſeventy | Belgard, and being joined by the Raduye, forms a pretty ; 
dwelling-bouſes. The inhabitants draw their principal | good harbour. It is remarkable that an iſland in the 
ſubſiſtence from agriculture and the arts. | — of this river affords rich ſalt ſprings. The . 
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| riſes out of the Gewipp, receives the Grabo, and then be- 
coming navigable, diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic. The 

he riſes near Lauenberg, and near Lebe forms the 
Jake of that name, which is about three German miles in 
Jength, and diſcharges itſelf through a narrow outlet into 

Baltic. | 

Beſides the above lakes there are many others, eſpecially 
in Hither Pomerania, ſeveral of which are pretty large. 
Theſe lakes, as well as the rivers, abound in fiſh, and par- 
ticularly great quantities of ſalmon, which are dried and 
exported to diſtant parts. 


POMERANIA» 


The ſituation of this country on the Baltic is very ad- 


vantageous for navigation, though the coaſt of Pomerania, 

eſpecially about the Oder, is very dangerous. Amber is 

found on the coaſt of Hither Pomerania, but not in ſuch 
uantities as on thoſe of Pruſſia. Pe 

With reſpect to the number of the inhabitants, a judg- 
ment may be formed by that of the burials, which, taken 
one year with another, have amounted to about twelve 
thouſand ; whence the number of the living may be com- 

uted at about four hundred and fixty thouſand. The 
greateſt part of the inhabitants are of the Lutheran reli- 
gion, though in ſome parts there are Caluiniſis, and in 
others Papiſis. The Lutheran churches are under the in- 
ſpection of provoſts, who are ſubordinate to the general 
ſuperintendants. | ; 

The whole duchy of Pomerania conſiſts of ſixty-eight 
towns, which are divided into immediate and mediate. 
The former of theſe are immediately under the ſupreme 
tribunals of the country, chooſe their own magiſtrates, 
and the governing burgomaſters of three capitals rowns of 
every province fit in the diets of the country. On the 
other hand, the mediate cities are either under the king's 
agents or noblemen, take the oath of fidelity and alle- 
giance to their lords and patrons, attend their courts, and 
have the proceſſes of their townſmen on an appeal moved 
from their magiſtracy to the courts held by thoſe agents, 
or the noblemen. ' 

Buſching obſerves, that the electoral houſe of Branden- 
burg had the neareſt claim to Pomerania, when the family 
of the dukes became extinct, in 1637; but at the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, all the Hither Pomerania, with the prin- 
cipality of Rugen and Farther Pomerania, Stettin,' Garz, 
Dam, Golnau, the iſland of Vollin, the Oder, and the 
Priſchen-haff, were aſſigned to Sweden; all the elector of 
Brandenburg obtained was the remainder of Hither Pome- 
rania, with the dioceſe of Cammin, which was changed 


into a temporal principality, Sweden likewiſe obtained 


the reverſion of the Brandenburg part of Pomerania, on 
the failure of the male line of that houſe. But the crown 
of Sweden'by the northern war, and the peace of Stock- 
balm in 1720, loſt the greateſt part of Hither Pomerania, 
ceding for ever to Frederic William king of Pruſſia the 
city of Stettin, with the whole country between the Oder 
and the Peene; as alſo the iſlands of Wollin and Uſedom. 
The crown of Sweden appoints a governor general, who 
reides at Stralſund, over Swediſh Pomerania; and in that 
city is kept the regency, war-office, and court of appeals; 
but the higheſt court of appeals in Swediſh Anterior Pome- 
rania is held at J/iſmar. | | | 
The Praffian regency has its ſeat at Old Stettin, where 
xe likewiſe kept the war and domain-offices, with the 
civil and criminal court of fuftice for both the Pomera- 
Mes The whole revenue of both the Swediſh Pomeranias 
amounted in the year 1753 only to one hundred and twen- 
ty-four thouſand rixdollars, though Prufſian Pomerania 
annually brings in the ſum of eight hundred thouſand. 
With reſpect to the diviſion of Pomerania into Anterior 
and Ulterior, or Hither and Farther Pomerania, it has not 
always been the ſame z but at preſent the country ſituated 
between the Reckenitz and the Oder is uſually ſtyled Ante- 
ur; as the country between the Oder and Poliſh Pruſſia 
rs the name of Pomerania Ulterior, and conſequently the 
dr muſt be conſidered as the boundary between them. 
e ball begin with Pomerania Ulterior, on account of its 
ing ſituated to the eaſt, and its being ſubject to the 
Prince, part of whoſe dominions we have laſt deſcribed, 


Vor. II. 


the war. 
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Of Pomerania Ulterior, and that Part of Pomerania An- 
terior which ts ſubject to the King of Pruſſia ; with @ con- 

ciſe Account of the principal Towns contained in each; and 
of the Iſlands Uſedom and Wollin. 


H E Farther Pomerania, including the principality 

of Cammin, belongs entirely to ; Ba ja, and con- 
tains a conſiderable number of towns, the principal of 
which are the following: | | 

STARGARD, alſo called NEw STARGARD, the capital 
of all Farther Pomerania, is ſeated on the Ihna, by means 
of which it has a free communication with the Baltic, in 
the midſt of a country that produces plenty of corn ; and 
is a large and well-built town. The church of St. Mary 
is thought to have the higheſt roof of any church in Ger- 
many; beſides this, there are ſeveral other churches be- 
'onging to the Lutherans, and the German and French 
Culviniſtis. There is here a college, founded in 1631, 
and a free-ſchool kept in a ſuppreſſed convent; and it has 
ſeveral good manufactories, particularly of tammies, drug- 
gets, ſerges, &c, This town was taken by the Ruſſians in 
the year 1758. 

CAMMIN, a ſea- port town ſeated on the eaſtern mouth 
of the river Oder, oppoſite to the iſle of Wollin, in 54 10/ 
N. latitude, and 15 2 E. longitude. This place was 
always in mean circumſtances, till it became ſubject to the 
Pruſſian government, when it roſe to a flouriſhing ſtate. 
This was chiefly owing to its navigation, fiſhery, and 
agriculture, The diſhopric of Cammin was, by the 
treaty of Weſiphalia, changed into a temporal principality, - 
and given to the electoral houſe of Brandenburg; it was 
at the ſame time agreed, that on the deceaſe of the canons 
then living, the electoral family ſhould be at liberty to 
aboliſh the chapter; but this chapter til] ſubſiſts, and is 
kept at the town. Near the cathedral ſtands a ſchool, 
beſides which Cammin contains a provoſiſhip and a foun- 
dation for ladies. | X 1 1 

The principality of Cammin derives its origin from the 
ſupprefled 'biſhopric of that city; for at the peace of H- 
phalia the biſhopric was converted into a temporal prin- 
Cipality of the empire, and this intitled the electoral houſe 
of Brandenburg to a ſeat and vote for this principality both ' 
in the circular and imperial diets. The moſt remarkable 
places in this principality are, 929 EE | 
CorBERO, an eminent and well-fortified town, ſeated 


| on the Perſante, which, at a ſmall diſtance, falls into the 


Baltic, and forms the convenient harbour of Munde. 
This town is the metropolis of the principality; it is 
pretty large, and, from its woollen and linen manufac- 
tories, its trade with Poland, and its numerous ſhipping, 
is in a flouriſhing condition. It has a collegiate church, to 
which belongs a provoſt, a dean, a chanter, and rector, 
with a religious foundation for young ladies, in the building 
that was formerly the ducal palace: it has alſo three other 
churches, and a Latin ſchool. In the neighbourhood are 
caught a great number of ſalmon and lampreys, and in a 
meadow ſurrounded by the Perſante are ſome ſalt ſprings : 
little ſalt, however, is made, on account of the ſcarcity of 
fuel, which the inhabitants convey hither by means of the 
Perſante, at a very great expence. This town, which is 
conſidered as the key to the Pruſſian dominions toward 
the north, ſuffered greatly in the laſt continental war: in 
1758 it was bombarded by the Ruſſians but without effect: 
in 1760 it was again cloſely beſieged by the Ruſſians, but in 
the following winter was relieved by the Pruſſian general 
Wirner. The next year it was a third time aſſailed by the 
Ruſſians, whoſe army under general Romanzow, was now 
aſſiſted by a ſtrong fleet which blocked up the port. Ge- 
neral Heyde commanded the place, and the prince of Wur- 
tenburg, with a body of 6,000 men, was entrenched un- 
der the cannon of the town, but the governor was com- 
pelled to ſurrender on the 16th of December, after a ſiege 
of near {ix months. It reverted to Pruſſia at the cloſe of 


The laſt town we ſhall mention in Farther Pomerania 
is CoSLIN, which is ſeated ten miles to the eaſt of Col- 
berg, on the river Niſebec. In the times of popery here 


was an image of the Virgin Mary, which drew hither 


fire, 


many pilgrims. In 1504 r entirely deſtroyed by 
| ; 8 a a | 
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fire, and in 1718 the greateſt part of it was again con- 
ſumed. ; but fiance this calamity it has been rebuilt to ad- 
vantage, particularly the large ſquare market-place, which 
is very handſome, the houſes _ all two ſtories, and of 
an equal height. In the centre 

Frederic William, erected in 1724, according to the in- 
ſcription, in grateful remembrance of the royal munifi- 
cence diſplayed in rebuilding the town. 

The principal places in Anterior Pomerania ſubject to 
the king of Pruſſia are the following: 

STETTIN, STETIN, or OLD STETT IN, ſeated on an 
eminence near the river Oder, which is here divided into 
four branches, and ſtands in 53* 36” N. latitude, and in 
14? 96/ E. longitude. This city is large, handſome, 
well fortified, and the capital of the Pruffian. Anterior 
Pomerania; as alſo the reſidence of the regency, both 
for the Anterior and Ulterior Pomerania. It has a col- 
lege of phyſicians, with a board of health, a chamber of 
commerce inſtituted in 1755, a royal ſeminary, and a 
general ſuperintendency of the Hither and Farther Pome- 
rania. It has a caſtle, in which the above colleges meet, 
and an arſenal ; together with the church of St. Otten, 
which was formerly collegiate; the cathedral of St. Mary 
to which belong very conſiderable eſtates ; five pariſh 
churches, a French Calvini{ meeting, and a popi/h 
chapel. It has alſo a dock for the building of ſhips, with 
a court of admiralty, and has not only various manufac- 
- tures, but the inhabitants carry on a very great foreign 
trade. It exports ſalt and freſh fiſh, naval ſtores, as 
planks, maſts, and other wood, for building and fuel ; 
pipe-flaves, clap-boards, canvas, dimity, fiannel, linen yarn, 
and cloth, flarch, arſenic, glaſs, antimony, lapis calaminaris, 
madder, pot-aſb, ſoap, tobacco, honey, wax, rofin, corn, and 
many other articles to England, Holland, France, Spain, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Pruſſia, Dantzic, Mecklen- 
burg, Lubec, and Hamburg. It is, in ſhort, the centre for 
exchanging the commodities of Poland and Germany with 
thoſe of the Baltic. Its inhabitants are eſtimated at 
16,000. | f 

ANCLAM is ſeated in a fertile country on the river 
Peene, having on the one ſide of it marſhes and mea- 
dows, with a dyke of ſtone above a mile in length, and 
on the other deep moats and walls. This town enjoys a 
good trade both by land and water, and has proſpered 
greatly under the Pruſſian government. In 1757 and 
1758 it fell ſeveral times into the hands of the Swedes. 
It is the capital of a ſmall circle to which it gives name. 
To it belongs Anclam ferry, on the Frisches le ; where 
is a fort, to which all the ſhips that paſs by pay a toll. 

The iſland. of Us E Dpom, which commands the navi- 
gation of the Peene, the Ucker, and the Oder, is bound- 
ed on the north by the Baltic; on the eaſt by the ſtrait 
called the Su in, which ſeparates it from the iſland of 
Wollin; on the ſouth by the Friſchen-haf; and on the 
weſt by the Acher Water, which is famous for its plenty 
of fiſh. This iſland is about five German miles in length; 
but in ſome parts is mary narrow, and where wideſt is 
only between three and fo 
54 N. latitude ; and contains the following places, U/e- 
dom, Penemunder-Schanze, and Swin Schanze, the latter of 
which was deſtroyed by the Swedes in 1757 ; but a new 
town has ſince been built. 

The iſland of WoLLin is bounded by the Baltic Sea 
on the north: by a ſtrait called Wollin Mater, or Di- 


veno on the eaft ; by the Friſchen-haſf on the ſouth ; and | 


by the paſſage of Stoin on the weſt. This iſland is fre- 
quently in danger of being overflowed, and the ſea winds 
are continually throwing up againſt it drifts of ſand, It 
is about twenty Engliſh miles in circumference, and pro- 
duces excellent cattle, with plenty of game and fiſh. 


e BITING 
Of the 1 of Rugen, and the reſt of that Part of Ante- 


"rior Pomerania ſubjef to, Sweden, with the principal 
Places contained in each. | ; 


HE iſland of Rucen is ſeated in the Baltic, about 
two miles and a half from the continent, and 


was celebrated for the courage” of the Rugii, its 43 


ands a ſtone ſtatue of 


ur miles broad. It is ſeated in 


cient inhabitants, from whom it takes its name, It ſor. 
merly extended as far to the eaſt as Ruden, which is now 
at. three leagues diſtance; it being parted from it by , 
violent tempeſt in the beginning of the fourteenth cen. 
tury, when the ſea overwhelmed a great part of the iſland 
It is however ſtill thirty miles long, and nearly as broad: 
but ſo full of creeks and peninſulas, that ſcarce any part of 
it is above three miles from the ſea; and one creek on 
the caſt runs almoſt through to the weſt ſide : but the pen- 
inſulas are ſo guarded by rocks, as to be no longer in 
danger of inundations. N 
he ſoil here is ſo fruitful in corn, that this iſland ig 

called the granary of Strabund, ſome thouſand laſts be. 
ing annually ſhipped from thence for that city. There 
are allo bred abundance of cattle in the iſland, Which 
likewiſe yields prodigious plenty of fiſh ; but the inhahj. 
tants are ſupplied with fuel from Pomerania, though ſome 
places afford turf. | | 

Rugen contains twenty-ſeven pariſhes, which are di. 
vided into four provoſtſhips. The principal town in the 
iſland is BURGEN, which is ſituated in the middle of it 
and is the ſeat of the provincial courts of juſtice, a pre⸗ 
fecturate, and a provoſtſhip: it is likewiſe the reſidence 
of a governor, and the place where the nobles hold their 
aſſemblies. In it is a proteſtant convent for young ladies 
conſiſting of a prioreſs and eleven ſiſters. This town haz 
frequently ſuffered by fire, particularly in the years 1715 
and 1726. th x 

We ſhall now return to the continent of Swediſh P.. 
merania, the principal place in which is, 

STRALSUND, the capital, which is a free city, lying on 
a ſtrait of the ſea oppoſite to the iſland of Rugen, in 5,* 
26' N. latitude, and 13 22/ E. longitude. It derives its 
name from the narrow Sund or Strait that lies between it 
and the little iſland of Danholm, and is very ſtrong, it 
having good fortifications. It has an excellent haven, 
where ſhips come up into the very heart of the town; ſo 
that it has had a conſiderable trade both by ſea and land, 
The ſtreets are broad, and the houſes pretty uniform, 
This city is the reſidence of the king's governor generil 
of the regency, and is the place where the ſtates of Sued 
Pomerania hold their meetings. It has alſo its own 
conſiſtory, and a ſeminary. Among its citizens, who 
form a numerous body, are many ſubſtantial merchants, 
In 1714 Charles XII. king of Sweden, ennobled its ma- 
giſtracy, and in 1720 king Frederic I. extended this 
honour even to the members of the council. It wa 
formerly one of the principal Hanſe-towns ; but it has 
ſuffered greatly by the ravages of war. In 1628 it 
held out a fiege againſt the /mperialits under general 
Mallenſiein; but in 1678, was to furiouſly bombarded 
by Frederic William elector of Brandenburg, that it ſur- 
rendered on the third day of the ſiege, after the deſtruc- 
tion of about eighteen hundred houſes ; and in 1715 it was 
taken by a combined army of Ruſſians, Danes, and Brau- 
benburghers. : e 3? 


$ BE © F.-Y 
Of the Principality of AN HAL x. 


Its Situation, Extent, Climate, Produce, and Rivers: th 

Religion of the [nhabitants ; the States of the Country: 

; with a conciſe Account of the Princes of Anhalt, and ther 
Titles. | X | | 


HIS principzlity is bounded on the north-eaſt by 
the mark of Brandenburg; on the eaſt by the elec- 
torate of Saxony; on the ſouth by Miſnia; on the ſouth. 
welt by the county of Mansfeld; and on the north-well 
and north by the duchy of Brunſwic, the principality of 
Halber ſtadt, and the duchy of 
able that at Haderholz, near Heidelberg, the territories of 
Brunſwic, Anhalt, and Stolberg meet in ſuch a manne! 
that the chree ſovereigns may ſit at the ſame table, and 
each be in his own dominions. This principality is ſixty- 
ſix miles in length, and in breadth about eighteen, though 
in ſome places more. | | 

On the foreſt of Hartz the air is freſh and healthy, but 
rather too cold. The harveſt is later than in other places, 


but the plains enjoy a milder air, though in ſome pw 
| 8 3 s t ey 


agdeburg. It is remark- 
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they are not ſo healthy as in the high lands. The foil | 
is various: for in the diſtricts of Cothen and Bernburg 
the earth is compact and fat, and particularly fertile in 
wheat and barley ; while the light and ſandy countries of 
Deſſau and Zerbſt are adapted to rye ; but they have ſome 
tracts of a firmer texture, Tobacco is alſo planted in 
the country of Deſſau; the land every where produces 
not only plenty of culinary and other herbs, but alſo 
fruits; though on the Hartz the latter never arrive to 
their proper ripeneſs. Here are likewiſe hop-grounds 
and vineyard* 3 but the former anſwer better than the 
latter. in Cothen and Bernburg fuel is ſcarce z but Zerb/? 
and Deſſau are plentifully provided with it, particularly 
the Hartz, where are fine woods of oak, beech, poplars, 
ens, limes, & c. and in general it is a fine ſporting coun- 
1 he mines in the Hartz, yield filver, copper, lead, 
iron, ſulphur, vitriol, coals, allum, ſalt-petre, and other mi- 
erals. 
; The rivers of Anhalt are the Elle, which traverſes the 
centre of this principality ; the Milde, or Mulde, which 
runs into the Elbe; the Saale, into which the Yipper 
diſcharges itſelf ; the Seife, which falls into the Bude, 
while the laſt diſcharges itſelf into the Saale and ſome 
others. The lake of Gaterſſeben, which was nine miles 
in length, and in ſome places about four broad, has been 
drained, and converted into corn-land and paſtures. 

- Chriſtianity was introduced into this country in the 
ninth century, and the Reformation began to take place 
in the dioceſe of Gernr:de in the year 1521, and ſpread 
itſelf with a ſwift progreſs over the whole country. The 
poſſeſſions belonging to the monaſteries were appropriated 
to the. augmentation of the revenues of the alms-houſes 
and churches, in the founding of ſchools, and the efta- 
bliſhment of ſtipends and exhibitions. The whole coun- 
try profeſſed Lutheraniſm till the year 1596, when Calvi- 
niſm was introduced, and the ſeveral churches, both in 
the towns and villages in the patronage of the ſovereign, 
were filled with Calviniftical miniſters, The pariſhioners, 
however, wero allowed to enjoy their own opinion, and 
both the nobles and their vaſſals were permitted the free 

exerciſe of the Lutheran worſhip, By a compact made in 
1679, the Lutherans were allowed to erect new churches. 
The Zerb/t line, with the greateſt part of its ſubjects, 
profeſs Lutheraniſm ; but the three other lines are of the 
church of Calvin, which is the eftabliſhed religion in their 
reſpective territories. KY 
n the whole principality are nineteen towns and two 
boroughs. For the inſtruction of youth in literature the 
towns are endowed with Latin ſchools ; and there is an 
univerſity at Zerg, which belongs in common to all the 
princes of Aubalt. N 8 
The ſtates of the country are compoſed of the nobility, 
who are very numerous, and likewiſe of the town. The 
diets are aſſembled in the name of the four ſeveral princes 
of the houſe of Aubalt, who alſo direct the proceedings. 

The four reigning princes of Anbalt are all deſcended 
from the fame family, who conſider Joachim Erne II. 
as the founder of the preſent houſe of Anhalt, who dying 
in 1586 left ſeven ſons, of whom the third and fourth 
died without heirs, and Auguſtus IV. lived in retirement 
at Plotzkau, without requiring any part of his father's 
dominions ; but the four other brothers divided their fa- 
ther's territories into four parts, prince Fohn George I. 
obtaining Deſau, prince Chri ian I. Bernburg, prince 
Rodolpbus, Zerb/t, and prince Lewis, Cothen. The ſon of 
the laſt of theſe princes dying in 1665, without heirs, his 

are of the country was by the other three lines confer- 
red upon Leberecht and Immanuel, ſons to the above-men- 
toned prince of Plotxlan, who, on their ſide, ceded Plotz- 
tau to Bernburg. The right'of primogeniture takes place 
in all theſe four lines. | 

| The titles of the ſovereigns are, prince of Anhalt ; duke 

Saxony, Engern, and W:/tphalia ; count of Aſcania ; 
lord of Bernburg and Zerbſt, The Deſſau line likewiſe 
inſerts in its titles the lordſhip of Gropzigl, and the Zerb/? 
line thoſe of Zever and Kniphanſen. | 

All the four reigning lines enjoy collectively for the 

Principality of Anhalt, both in the college of princes at 
the diet of the empire, and in the diets of Upper Saxony, 
Only one vote; but the ancient abbey of Gernrode intitles 
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Each of the reigning lines has its regency, exchequer, 
and conſiſtory. The annual revenue of the whole prin- 
cipality of Anhalt to the four reigning lines is eſtimated at 
between five and fix hundred thouſand rixdollars. 

We ſhall now give a particular deſcription of the prin- 
cipal places in the ſeveral parts belonging to each line; 
and ſhall only firſt obſerve, that, according to a very good 
author, the people of theſe four little independent ſove- 
reignties, In the opinion of the Saxons, live in the land of 
milk and honey; the princes poſſeſs lands ſufficient for 
their expences, and the taxes laid on the people are very 
inconſiderable. The ſecurity with which a perſon tra- 
vels in this part of the world is very extraordinary. The 
people are ſober, and the duties of morality are inculcated, 
publicly by the miniſters, and privately by parents ; 
whence thefts and robberies are hardly known. 


S ECT. XVI. 


The principal Places in the Principalities of Deſſau, Bern- 
| burg, Cothen, and Zerbſt. | 


A we have already deſcribed the country of Anhalt in 
general, nothing remains but to take notice of the 
principal places of the four ſeveral diviſions ſubject to its 
four princes, and we ſhall begin with ANHALT-DEss Au, 
which is divided into fix bailiwics; the principal places in 
which are, | 

| Dess8Av, the reſidence of the prince, which is ſituated 
in a delightful plain on the river Hulde, which, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town, runs into the Elbe, It conſiſts 
of the town particularly called Deſau, the New Town 
on the north fide, the ſuburb called the Sand, another 
before the Mulde Gate, and the Water Teton on the 
other ſide of the Mulde. Beſides the prince's palace, 
which is a ſtately building, it has two Calviniſtical churches, 
and one belonging to the Lutherans, with a grammar- 
ſchool, an orphan-houſe, and two alms-houſes. There 
are here ſome good manufactures of cloth, fockings, and 
hats. in 1467 this town was entirely deftroyed by fire. 

ORANIENBAUM, a regular and pretty little town _ 


Henrietta-Catharine, princeſs of Orange, and conſort to 
Fohn-George II. in 1686 built a ſuperb villa of ſtone at 
this place, and named it Oranienbaum, which, with the 
other buildings belonging to it, is ſurrounded with a 
moat. Its garden is extremely beautiful. She afterward 


be built on a regular plan with the former. 


able tract of land in the kingdom of Pruſſia. 
 ANHALT-BERNBURG contains eight bailiwics, the 
principal places in which are, | 

BERNBURG, the capital, and reſidence of the prince. 


| This city is ſeated on the river Saale, or Sala, over which 
it has a handſome bridge of free-ſtone. This is a place 


of great antiquity, and conſiſts properly of three diſtinct 
towns, On the land fide it is encompaſſed with walls 


appointed by the prince, who preſides in the ſupreme 
court of juſtice. The caſtle is one of the moſt ancient, 


principality of Anhalt. It ſtands on à high rock, and is 


runs the Saale, on which ſtands the noble ſtone ſluice 
erected in 1696 by prince Victor Amadeus. The Augu/ſ- 


verted into an hoſpital and poor-houſe, 


and houſes are built of a motley kind of marble, which 
abounds in this country. On its eaſt ſide prince William, 
in 1601, erected a new town, which in 1705 was called 


berty, which has an hoſpital at the end of it. On the 
north ſide is the New Mine Town called Wilbelmſladt. 
W1ILRELMSHOF, a houſe and farm belonging to the 
prince, lies in the foreſt not far from F it is 
an elegant ſtructure, moſt delightfully ſituated. The 


building was completed in 1582, and conſiſts of two ſto- 


them to another in both thoſe aſſemblies. | 


ably ſeated | on the ſpot where formerly ſtood a village. 


raiſed the village to a town, and permitted new houſes to 


To the houſe of Anhali-Daſſau belongs alſo a conſider- 


and moats, and beſides its magiſtracy, has a governor, 


and at the ſame time the moſt celebrated fortreſs in the 


ſurrounded with a deep and lined moat ; and below it 
tine convent in this place was, at the Reformation, con- 


HARTZGERODE derived its name from being ſituated 
at the entrance of the foreſt of Hartæ. Both the walls 


Auguſienſiadt : and oppoſite to it is a ſuburb called the Li- 


ries. arther in the foreſt, on A high and ſteep moun- 
we : ; : 0 tain, | 
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rain, are to be ſeen ſom ruins of the ancient caſtle of 
Anhalt, which are now overgrown with buſhes. 

The abbey of GERNRODE was originally a free tempo- 
ral convent for ladies, founded in the year 950, and richly 
endowed : but the houſe of Anbalt reſuming it in 1624, 
that houſe was confirmed in the enjoyment of its poſle(- 
fions by the treaty of JYe/iphalia; and thence became 
intitled to a ſeat and voice among the prelates of the 
Rhine, both in the imperial diet, and that of the circle 
of Upper Saxony. The abbey itſelf is converted into a 
manſion-houſe. The town of Gernrode was at firſt only 


a village; but, on the additions made to the wealth of | 4 


the abbey, the inhabitants, whoſe number increaſed, 
obtained ſeveral immunities and privileges. Divine wor- 
ſhip is performed in the abbey church, that belonging to 
the town being for the moſt part uſed only at. funerals. 

The prince reſides in the palace of Schaumburg, which 
is ſituated in the circle of the Upper Rhine. 

The principality of ANHALT-CoTHEN conſiſts of four 
bailiwics, the principal town in which is, 

CoTHEN, the reſidence of the prince, fituated on the 
little river Zitau, and conſiſting of the Old and New Town, 
which were incorporated in 1620. It is a conſiderable 
place, the inhabitants amounting to about fifteen thou- 
ſand. They have three churches, a Calviniſi and Luthe- 
ran orphan-houſe, and each has a free - ſchool; among 
the other public buildings is an hoſpital. In this town 
the prince of Anhalt-Cithen has a palace. He keeps a 
body of two hundred and fifty men, well clothed ; and 
his revenues, according to Mr. Hanway, are computed at 
one hundred and fixty thouſand dollars. 

We now come to the principality of ANHALT=-ZERBST, 
which contains ſeven bailiwics, the principal places in 
which are, +: 

ZERBST, the reſidence of the prince, and the largeſt 
and handfomeſt town, in all Anbalt. The prince's palace 
is very magnificent.4.In the town are two Lutheran 
churches, one belonging to the Caluiniſis, and an univer- 


- fity common to all the princes of Anhalt, which has three 


Calviniſtical and one Lutberan profeſſor ; beſides which 
here is alſo a' Lutheran and 8 ſchool. The beer 
brewed, bere, with its manufactures of gold and ſilver 
lace, are very profitable articles, though the firſt was for- 
merly more eſteemed that ĩt is at preſent. 

The prince of Anbalt-Zerb/t is alſo proprietor of the 
lordſhip of Zevee, in the circle of Meſiphalia. 

We ſhall conclude this ſection with a conciſe account 
of the abbey ang town of Quedlinburg, and the abbey of 
Halkenried. | | PER 

The abbey of Quedlinburg was founded between the 
years 932 and 936, by king Henry I. and enriched by 
his couſin Matilda; but in 1539 embraced Lutheraniſm. 
It at preſent conſiſts of four dignitaries, viz. the lady 
abbeſs and three others, diſtinguiſhed by the titles of 
provolt, dean, and canon. The abbeſs is a princeſs of 
the empire, and at the diet enjoys both a ſeat and voice 
on the bench of the prelates of the K hine, as ſhe likewiſ 
does in the diets of Upper Saxony. "Fg 

Anciently the houſe of Anbalt held the patronage of 
government of Quedlinburg as a ſief from the abbey ; and 
it afterward continued a long time hereditary in the houſe 
of Saxony, by which it was at length transferred to the 
houſe of Brandenburg ſor the ſum of three hundred thou- 
ſand rixdollars; and, by virtue of an agreement conclud- 
ed in 1574, between the elector Auguſtus and the abbeſs 
Elizabeth, no abbeſs, nor any other dignitary, was to be 
choſen without the knowledge of the patron. 

Here is alſo the free abbey of WAIKEN RIED, which 
was of the Gi/tercian order, and poſſeſſed of ſeveral eſtates; 
but in 1546 the abbot introduced the Lutheran doctrine 


and ſervice ; but, at the peace of JYe/iphalia, the patron- 


age of the abbey was aboliſhed, and it was rendered an 
hereditary fief, that is now ſubject to the prince of Brunſ- 
wic Wolfenbuttle. ; | ; 
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Tie Principalities of Saxe Weimar, Eiſenach, and Gotha; 
5 with the principal Places in each. f 


AXE WEIMAR, which lies in Thuringia, extends 


8 along the Im, which, after traverſing the whole 
| | 5 ; 


We A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


SAXE Winn, 


length of the principality, loſes itſelf in the Saal:. Its 
length, taken in its utmoſt extent, is about twenty.ſix 
miles, and its greateſt breadth twenty-three ; but conſi- 
derable parts of the principality are detached from the 
main body. | | 

The duke of Saxe Weimar has two votes, both in the 
diet of the empire, and in that of Upper Saxony, 

The principality is divided into thirteen bailiwics, the 
principal towns in which are the following : 

WEIMAR, or WEYMAKR, the capital, and the reſidence 
of the prince, is ſeated in a valley by the river Im, in 110 
9 E. longitude, and in 516 N. latitude, The new 
palace, called Wilbeimſburg, is a very noble building, and 
contains the duke's valuable library, a cabinet of medal; 
and a gallery of painting; and in it is a whiſpering-gallery, 
like that of St. Paul's in London. The old caſtle, which 
has a bridge before it, is called the Red Palace. The town 
church has always for its miniſter the ſuperintendant-ge. 
neral of the principality, and contains the hereditat 
vault of the princes, Here is a ſeminary founded by duke 
William Erneft. | 

In the neighbourhood of this city is Belvedere, a ſeat of 
the princes, built by duke Erne/t Augu/tus, which has 
very beautiful gardens, and a very fine green-houſe, 

The principality of Eiſenach, which is ſubje& to the 
duke of Saxe Weimar, alſo lies in Thuringia, extending 
chiefly along the Morra and the frontiers of Heſe. The 
face of the country is mountainous and woody, and it 
bears ſo little grain, that the inhabitants are obliged to be 
ſupplied with a great deal of it from other places. How. 
ever; the neighbourhood of Jena and ſome «ther trad 
yield wine; it has alſo mines of copper, iron, vitriol, and 
allum, and ſome ſalt-ſprings. | 

The inhabitants are Lutherans, and the duke of Saxe 
Weimar fits and votes in the diets of the empire and Upyer 
Saxony as prince of Eiſenach. | 

This principality is divided into nine diſtri, the 
principal towns in which are the following : 

EiSENACH, the capital of the principality, ſeated on 
the Neſſe, which here receives into it the Heli in 10? 
31/ E. longitude, and in 5c* 59 N. laticude. The 
prince's palace is a noble building, Here are the various 
colleges for the different branches of the government; 
beſides an academy, a ſeminary for the learned languages, 
and an orphan- houſe. | 3 
INA, a town ſituated on the Saale, or Sala, which 
waſhes it on the eaſt and ſouth ſides. It lies in a pleaſant 
vale, among hills that produce a great quantity of vine. 
The town forms an oblong ſquare, and is ſurrounded 
with moats, walls, and high towers. There is here a ce- 
lebrated univerſity, in which is a very valuable library, an 
obſervatory, and phyſic-gardens. There are ſeveral 
churches, and without the town are four ſuburbs. 

The principality of SAxk GoTHA, which lies to the 
ſouth-weſt of that of Eiſenach, abounds in grain and fruit; 
and in the ſouthern divifion, which takes in a part of the 
foreſts of Thuringia, are ſeveral mine-works. 

The rivers that riſe in this principality are the Leina, 
which falls into the Nee; the Apfelſtatt, which runs into 
the Gera; the Neſſe, which has its ſource in the territory 
of Erfurt, and traverſing: the principality of Gotha, from 
eaſt to weſt, diſcharges itſelf into the Werra, after it has 
received the Horſel, which alſo riſes in this principality. 

Gotha contains ſeven cities, five towns, and two hun- 
dred churches. | | 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of Lutheraniſin, with re- 
ſpe to which, and the inſtruction of youth, there are 
ſome excellent regulations; particularly an inſpector tra- 
vels through the country, and makes enquiry into the ſtate 
of the churches and ſchools. : 

The duke maintains two regiments, conſiſting of eight 
hundred men: of theſe one is quartered in the principa- 
lity of Gotha, and the other.in that of Alienburg. He 


he principality of Gotha is divided into twelve baili- 
wics, the principal places in which are the following : 


plain near the Leina. Canals, lined with ſtone, are drawn 
from that river through all the ſtreets of the city, which 18 


one of the beſt and handſomeſt towns in all Thurin- 


gia. Within the walls are 926 houſes, beſides many 
5 others 


alſo keeps a guard of a hundred and ſixty ſoldiers, with a 
body of artillery, 


GoTHA, the capital of the principality, is ſeated in 2 
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others which ſtand on the ramparts; and there are large 


bs. 
0 for their children, and in the largeſt of the bar- 


racks the cadets are inſtructed in the ſeveral branches of 


gaxt-GoTHAs 


the military art. Here is likewiſe a foundry for cannon | 


and bells. Within the town is the Þailiwic houſe, with 


two churches, a ſeminary, an alms-houſe for widows, | 


and an orphan-houſe. The inhabitants carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade in woollen manufactures, as alſo in wood 
and beer, and beſides the profits ariſing from agriculture, 
receive conſiderable advantage from its being the tho- 
roughfare from Leip/ic to Upper Germany, 

n a hill above the town ſtands a fortified caſtle or 
palace, which affords an extenſive proſpect over the fer- 
tile plain. Here the preſent duke, Erugſi Lewis, who is 
couſin to the king of Great Britain, keeps a ſplendid court, 
His father Frederic, who was a knight of the garter, died 
in the year 1772 3. he was brother to her late royal high- 
neſs the princeſs dowager of Wales, whom he ſurvived 
only a month. In this palace is a well provided armoury, 
with a very valuable library, which conſiſts of about thirty 
thouſand printed volumes, and two thouſand manuſcripts, 
and in the apartments belonging to it-are the portraits of 
ſeyeral perſons eminent for their birth, high ſtation, or 
learning. The cabinet of medals is ſaid to be next to 
moſe of the emperor, the king of France, the dukes of 
Flirence and Parma, one of the moſt valuable in the whole 
world, The muſeum at Gotha is far from being con- 
temptible. It contains a number of onyxes. ſet in diffe- 
rent kinds of work, which are valued at fixty thouſand 
dollars; among which is one of admirable beauty, repre- 
ſenting a man fitting with a ſpear in his hand, and a 
woman ſtanding by him. The figure of Lewis XIV. 
js to be ſeen here cut out of a ſingle amethyſi. Here is 
a ſilver elephant on a pedeſtal of agate, with the capari- 
ſons of gold ſet with emeralds and diamonds z and, among 
a multitude of other curioſities, are two or three earthen 
vaſes painted by Raphael, and a large copper bowlenamelled 
with black and white, aſcribed to the ſame artiſt, which 

, coſt the duke ten thouſand dollars. Here is alſo a gbod 
collection of pictures, the moſt remarkable of which are 
Paul Rubens, his miſtreſs, and his diſciple FYandyk, all 
painted in one piece by Rubens himſelf; a book in which 
Brugel the elder has exquiſitely painted ſixty-one por- 
traits of perſons of diſtinction, and a, ſcreen. of ſeveg 
large leaves, on which is painted by the ſame Brugel the 
molt remarkable paſſages in the. New Teſtament. Here 
is alſo a ring, in which is ſet, a moſt curious watch. 
Among the works in ivory, are Auguſtus king of Poland 
on horſeback, and fourteen hollow balls turned one with- 
in another. Here is a marſhal's ſtaff and a flageolet 
made of the cinnamon-tree, and a ſtaff on which the 


a landſcape made entirely of corolines; the elevation of 
a palice, all of garden ſeeds, arranged with the niceſt art; 
a gondola and Gans both. made of glavese;. nn oh] 

There are alſo in the palace a church, in which is a very 
ne chapel, a mint, a laboratory for fire-works, and ad- 
joining to it is à beautiful garden. 
Without the gates is Frederigubal, a kind of banquet- 
ab worth ſeeing. Among the paintings in 
this lalt palace, is a large piece, repreſenting the czar Peter 
en horſeback, © cond ucted by Mercury, Neptune, Fame, 


Crurage, and Plenty, with ſeveral-other figures offering | 


him gifts; and alſo a family hiſtory. piece in four com- 
partments, the firſt repreſenting the carrying off the Saxon 
princes Erne/Z and Allert; the ſecond, their reſcye:; the 
third, their magnificent reception at their return; and the 


fourth, the execution of the robbers. 6, 9 ride 3105 46 
Ide garden of t dis palace is ſmall ; but well laid out 
in walks, water-works, and parterres, adorned with buf- 


tees and ſtatues; among which are ſome gobd copies 
of the moſt celebrated pieces of antiquity. At the end 
of the garden is a delightful grotto, the pavement of 
which is of variegated marble dug near Coburg ; and the 
ceilings and walls are embelliſhed with ſhclls, ores, and 
aures in glaſs-work. In the apartment of the. ſecond 
0 are ſome ane paintings of flowers and vegetables. 
n one fide of the grotto, among ſever} ſmall jetteaus, is 
Per Neptune, and on the other that of Thetis, 
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It has an hoſpital for the ſoldiers, with two | 


| burghauſen, and the Latin 
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ve Between Frederifihal and the caſtle is a fine orangery; 


or green-houſe, kept in excellent order, where, among a 
number of exotics, are to be ſeen coffee and ſtrawberry» 
ae & N * 
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Of the Principalities Saxe - Coburg, Altenburg, 
N Querfurt, with the moſt conſiderable Places in- x 


E. principality of Saxe-Coburg lies to the fouth= 


eaſt of the foreſt of Thuringia, but belongs to Ups. - 


per Saxony ; to the north it terminates on the county of 
Schwartzburg, to the eaſtward on the dioceſe of Bam- 
berg, to the ſouthward on that of Hurtzhurg, and to the 
weſtward on that of Henneberg. It is forty-three miles 
long, and ſixteen where broadeſt, 5 | 
The ſoil is moſtly fertile; in the valleys along the ri- 


vers are fine paſture-grounds, and the principal employ- 


ment of the inhabitants conſiſts in grazing anf the breed- 
ing of cattle; it alſo produces a great deal of flax, and 
in the neighbourhood of Konigſberg are vineyards. The 
foreſts afford timber and wood for fuel. There are alſo 
mines of filver, copper, and iron; and there are here found 
pit. coal, gypſum, alabaſter, and marble, WTO Yoke 

The river ITz,or Irsch, which riſes in the foreſt of 
Thuringia, traverſes the country from-north to ſouth, 
and after receiving ſeveral little rivers, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Mayn; and the STEINACH, which has alſo its 
ſource here, falls into the ſame river; the WERRA like- 
wiſe riſes in this principality, and flows into the county 
of Henneberg. ls £ 1 et th 

The inhabitants are almoſt all Zutherans, except a few 
Galvini/ts at Hildburghauſen, where they have the free ex- 
erciſe of their religion. The people are employed in agri- 
culture and trade, and the country produces ſuch plenty of 
corn, that it has more than ſufficient for home conſump- 


tion. Its moſt uſual exports, however, are black cattle, 


fatted ſheep, and wool, The inhabitants of Sonnenberg deal. 
in Hates, bones, and gun-flints, wooden-ware, pitch, and pot- 
4%. The other towns purſue different occupations, and 
the whole country is provided with all manner of neceſ- 
ſary artificers. 1 

The principality of Coburg formerly belonged to the 
counts of Henneberg; but by marriage became annexed 
to the houſe of Saxony, and at length devolved to duke 
Erneſt the Pious, the 
family of Gotha, who divided it among his ſons; whence 
it comes at preſent to beidiided between the houſes of 
Saxe-Saalfeld, Saas. Meinungen, Saxe-Hildburghauſen, and 


9 | Saxe - Gotba. | 
pallion' of Chriſi is engraved with ſurpriſing minuteneſs ; | 


la the whole principality are ten cities and fix towns, 
the principal of which are the following: 
- CoBvukG, the capital of the whole principality, and the 


— 


nde of the preſent line of the 


reſidence of the duke of Coburg - Saalſalu, is ſituated 


in a valley on the Iiſeb, in 5032“ N. latitude, and in 11. 
30% E. longitude. It is defended by a ſtrong caſtle on 
a neighbouring hill, where Luther chiefly reſided during 
the diet of Augſburg in 1530. 


tow il is likewiſe the ſeat of the ſeveral offices of the go- 
| vernment belonging to the houſe of Saxe · Coburg Saalfeld, 
as the privy- council, the regency, the treaſury, and the 
conſiſtory, and in the market-place ſtands the chancery. 
Here are four churches, with a ſeminarycalled Cafemiria- 
nam, from its founder duke John Caſimir ; a town ichool, a 
gold and ſilver'manufaRory, and one of porcelain. With-/ 


diſtrict, is ſituated on the Ferre, and contains many 
handſome houſes, moſt of which are not only regular, 
and of an equal height, but the ſtreets are broad and 


ftraight. In the market-place ſtands the town-houſe, in 
which the regency, treaſury, and conſiſtory have their 
meetings. Here is alſo a Lutheran church, to which is 


rincipality of Hila- 
the Old Town is 
| alſo 


bb 


-annexed wg co. Yo har of =} 
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hool. . N 


Both the town and ſub- 
urbs are walled in, and the latter are larger than the for- 
mer. The prince's palace, called Ebrenbung, is in the 
town, and contains the archives of the principality. The 


out the town is an hoſpital, in which is a ſmall church. 
HiLDBURGHAUSEN, the reſidence of the duke of that 
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which is the ſeat of a ſuperintendency, and had formerly: 
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alſo the duke's palace, which is a large regular building, 


' begun by duke Fru in 1685, and in its church is 


a durial'vault belonging to the family, In the New Town 
is a Lutheran and Caluiniſlical church. IT 
The principality ofy4ltenhyrg borders to the weſt on 


d Leipfic; to the eaſt on the circle of Leip/ic and the 
ſhip 'of Sthonberg'; and to the ſouth on the circles of 
Nes rs 8 
Tbe ſoil is very fertile in corn, and alſo abounds in 
od paſtures, whence grazing is carried on, and there is 
a large bieed of horſes. The country likewiſe produces 
plenty of wood; and the mines yield copper, cobalt, vitriol, 
and other minerals. The principal river is the Pieiſſe. 
- The religion of the country is Lutheraniſm, and the 


churches and ſchools ure ranged under ſeveral ſuperinten- 


dencies, over which is placed a general ſuperintendent, 
who reſides at Altenburg + The ſtates of this principality 
are divided into thoſe in the Altenburg, Saalfeld, and Eiſen- 
berg circles? and conſiſt of the nobility and towns of theſe 
three diflfifts,| who have their principal meetings at Al- 
tenburg. 3 neee 
The chief towns in this principality are the following: 
ALTENBURG anciently named Pleiſs, the capital of the 
incipality, is ſubject to the duke of Saxe · Gotha. It 
Rande high'on an uneven ſpot of ground, and the caſtle, 
which is ſeated on a rock, is famous in hiſtory for being 
the reſidence of the former electors and dukes and from 
hence the young princes Erne/- and Albert, who were 
afterwards the founders of the two principal lines of the 
Saxon houſe, were carried off in the year 1455 ; but the 
princes were recovered, and thoſe who had taken them 
executed: In the town is a ſtately building, in which 
the ſecretary's office is kept, and where the regency and 
conſiſtory hold their meetings; and two churches, one 
of which is a ſuperintendency. Here is alſo. houſe for 
the education of young ladies of decayed families, a pub- 
lic ſeminary, a houſe belonging to the knights of the Te. 
tonic order, a muſeum and library, and an orphan-houſe. 
This town, which had ſuffered greatly by accidental fires, 
and the wars in 1263, was burnt by the Hufſites in 1430. 
It was taken by the Inperialiſis in 1632, and ſufferud 
much by the civil war before the treaty of Weſtphalia. 1+ 
SAALFELD is a pretty handſome town, ſeated on the rig 
Sala, in a beautiful ſituation, amidſt hills and meadows 
This town and its diſtrict is ſubject to the duchy of 
Coburg Saalfeld. The palate here was begun by duke 
Albert, and for ſome time honoured by being the reſi- 
dence of the Saalfeld line, aiſiion their acquiring a ſhare 
of the principality of Cobarg they removed thither. In 
this town are three churches, a good grammar-ſchool,” 
a ſmelting and vitriol houſe, with ſome manufactures of 
cloth of gold, and ſilk ſtuffs. On an eminence near the 
town ſtands the once celebrated and rich. Benedifiine 
abbey of St. Peter, whoſe abbot was a prince of the em- 
pire, and had a vote and ſeat in the diets and alſo the 
privilege of couiage. | The lands belonging to this abbey 
are converted into bailiwics, and belong to the family of 
Altenburg. 67-0074 n e 01 ww 40 1943-387 


The principality. of - Querfurt belongs to the duke of 


Baxe-Weiſſenfels, and is ſurrounded by the country of 
* Mansfeld, t f c 


> dioceſe of Mer ſcburg, the diſtrĩẽts of Frry- 
Burg, Mendeſſtein in the circle of Thuringia, and by part 
of the territories of Eiſenach. The principal places in 
this principality: are, 0 . ; 33 4th 4 14714 

- QUERFURT, a charter town, ſeated on the little river 
eite, and Hy a {24 ſts: 14 n 213k 48 4 
HEI DR UN RN, a-ſmall.town; ſeated near the Ly 
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the U per Principalit of py burg, and the princi- | 
pality of Weimar; to the noch en the circles of Thuringia 
.and 


of Aunſtadt, Sonder ſhauſen, Leutenberg, L 
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| ? Of the Principality of Sc HW A RT 2 BURG, 


n. Situation ity Fen Eparate Parts their Produce, Ri 
vers, Goyernment,.Arms, and the principal Places },. 


_ longing to each of the reigning Princes. 
WEEE principality of 'Schwartzburg has its ſouthern 
e | | | | D 
| or upper part, ſeparated'from the north, or lower 
part, by an intermediate ſpace. of ſix German miles: the 
former being ſurrounded by the principalities of Cai 
Altenburg, and Eiſenach, with the territory of Erfurt; and 
the latter by the circle of Thuringia, the electorate of 
Saxony, and the countries of Stollberg, Hobenſlein, Eidf. 
felde, and the territory of Mulbauſen. 

This principality has ſeveral beautiful and fertile parts, 
which produce all kinds of grain, eſculent vegetables 
and fruit in great quantities: other places afford tolerable 
wine; and the foreſts" of Thuringia and the Hartz are of 
conſiderable advantage to the country, from the great 
quantity of timber 3 cut down and expotted. 
Theſe foreſts likewiſe abound in deer, wild boars, and other 
er ; and the rivers and ponds yield a great variety of 

There are here likewiſe mines of ſilver and cipher, 
and in ſome places are dug a very beautiful red and white 
alabbfter. 2 61634 MODS: 7 | | an nt. 

The principal rivers in the Upper Principality are the 
SCHWARTZE, Which iſſuing out of the foreſt of Thur. 
gia, nd the caſtle of Schwartzburg, at lengch falls into 
the Sala; and the ILmywhich riſes in the foreſt of Durin- 
id, as does alſo the GERA. In the Lower Principoli 
are the following rivers: the HELM, which diſcharges 
itſelf into the Un/irut; the WiePER, which riſes at Zi; f- 
Felde,” and alſo falls into the Un/rat ; and the Hers, 
which diſcharges itſelf into the ſame river. 


In the whole principality are twelve boroughs, ten 


3 | aner 0 about a hundred thou- 
ſand perſons. The princely houſes and their ſubjects are 
of 2 fekt os SARS IG > rn 
The princes of 'Schwartzburg are inveſted by the em- 
perfor with the office of grand maſter of the horſe to the 
empire, and they are alſo huntſmen of the empire ; but 
this title is enjoyed by other German princes, Their 
h eicles rut thus: Princes of Schwartzburg, and of the 
ur edunties of the empire; counts of * acts + lords 

obra, and Cletiin- 


beit arms are quarterly per pale four tranſverſe beams 
or, and azure, containing for Schwartzburg, a lion; for 
Arnſtadt an eagle fable, in à field or; for Hobenſten 
checquee argent and gules; for Erutenberg a lion paſſant 
or. The middle ſhield is argentaMag gules, or ſable, 
for Lohra; beneath it argent a piteh-fork, and a curry- 
comb gules, in token of the office of maſter of the horte. 
In the centre of the whole, of a particular ſhield, is the 
imperial ſpread eagle, with che ſceptrè and monde, and ona 
ſmall ſhell on its breaſt is the imperial crown, denoting 
that in theſ@6urteenth century Guniber, count of Schwartz- 
En eee elected king of Germany, + 

In 1713 the two principal lines entered into a perpe- 


tual" compact and union; by which the diviſion of the 


princely houſe into that of Sonderſpauſan and Rudolſadt 
was confirmed, and the reigning princes of both lines 
were, in 1754, introduced to ſit and vote in the college 
e eee CT 75515 TÄ! 8 

Each reigning prince has an actual privy- eduncil, and 
by the diviſion of the Schwaurtburg lands between the 
two ruling lines, each ofghem is to maintain two courts 
of regenchz that is, the prince off Schwartzburg- Son- 
 derſhauſen one at  Songerſhauſen, the other at Anfladt; 
and the ines of Schar tæburg- Rudolſtadt one at Rugs 
faut, and another at Frankenhauſen. Each has alſo its 
counſellors at law and regency, who are abſolutely inde- 
pendent of each other, and onlyſubordinate to their own 
prince; but, by agreement, appeals, though with ſome 
limitations, are carried from the Schwartzburg regencics 
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at Soriderſhauſen and Prankenhauſen, to the elector of 
e ee «710 1 6155 | 1 Saxony's regency at Dreſden,” and thoſe from the regenc7 
PR WO Bo 904 OY SOR 4 19 3% 4 of Aruſtadt to that of Saxe Mina. 


Each 
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Each prince has likewiſe his colonel; captain, and lieu- 
tenants for the management of military affairs; and when 
the empire is engaged in a war, the houſe of Schwartzburg, 
ether with the count of Reuſſen, furniſhes a regiment 
of fix companies, amountigg to a thouſand men. 
The territories of Schi Tzburg-Sonder ſhauſen are di- 
vided into thirteen bailiwics, the principal places in which 
are the following: oo | h 
ARNSTADT on the Gera, a river which a little above 
divides itſelf into two branches. This town has a hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge of ſix arches over the river, and within 
the laſt thirty years the buildings in the town, both public 
and private; are much improved. Here is likewiſe an an- 


MAxvsrEL B. 


cient reſidentiary caſtle, with a church, and near it a pa- 


lace for the princeſs dowager, erected in 1732, with three 

churches, a provincial ſchool of eight claſſes, a regency, 
1 conſiſtory and exchequer. On the Gera are erected 
e braſs and iron-works, beſides ſeveral mills; and 
near the town is a houſe for the making of /altpetre. ' 
 SoNDERSHAUSEN is a town ſeated on the Wipper, which 


> - 


it this place is joined by the Beber. On an eminence 
without the town ſtands the palace, where the ruling 
prince of the houſe of Sonderſbuuſen uſually reſides. 
The front of this palace is new, and beſides many other 
fine apartments, ſplendidly furniſhed, is a moſt ſuperb 
ſaloon called the G7ant's-hall, The gatden here is laid 
out in a moſt beautiful manner. In the armoury ſtands 
an image of Puſtrich, one of the VMendiſb idols, caſt in 
a black ſhining metal, and hollow within. The body, 


— —— 


which is every where large, is toward the belly an ell 


and a quarter round, and capable of containing above a 
common pail of water. Its head is alſo of a diſpropor- 
tionate ſize, with a round hole inſtead of the mouth, and 
nnother on the crown. The right hand reſts on the 
head, and the left in his lap; but the middle of the left 
arm is broken off, and the legs are mutilated. Sonder ſ- 
hauſen.is the ſeat of the regency, and has a conſiltory and 
2 court of juſtice, - ; . 255 
: "The © territories of Schwarizburg-Rudoliadt are di- 
vided into fifteen diſtricts ; . of them the prince 
of this family holds jointly with the count of Stollberg. 
The principal places belonging to the former are the two 
following 2 FS 44 =, : FFF > fy 1 
- RupoLgTADT, ſeated on the Sala, and has near it a 
_caltle, which ſtands on an eminence, in which the Princes 
of Schwartzhirg-Rudoi/tadt uſually reſide. This: caftle 
was deftroyeTby fire in 1735, but has been ſince rebuilt. 


Here are held the regency, conſiſtory and exchequer | 


courts ; and in the town church is to be ſeen the burial- 
place of the princes. + Here is alſo a ſuperintendeney, and 
a ſeminary of divines, founded in 1745 by prince John 
Frederic, and in honor of him called Fredericianum. 
FRANRRNHANSENs ſeated on a branch of the Wipper, 
which paſſes the the town, and ſtands in a fine fer- 
tile country, on he fi a mountain that forms a part 
of the Hartz, and to thehorth ſeparates its diſtricts from 
a tract called the Colden Yate; indeed the town is on all 
ſides environed with woods and mountains. It has a re- 
gency, and among the public buildings are the prince's 
palace, in which is a chapel, ech alſo two churches 


within the town, and two more without the gates. The 
ſchool is within the remains of a Ciſtercian nunnery. 
The e of this place are ſome of the moſt ancient 
nd famous in all German, and ſo conſiderable, that the 
town owes its proſperity entirely to them. There are a 
great number of ſalt-houſes : the ſalt . is drawn up in lea- 
ther buckets by means of large wheels, which are turned 
by the river Mipper; and in the Upper Town ſtands a fort 
originally built for the proc e of theſe works. 
1 TNF . 
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Its Situation, Produce, Rivers, Lakes, and principal 
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NE county of Mansfeld borders on the duchy of 


0 E. : | 191 


Halber/ladt ; and extends thirty-three miles in length, 
and fifteen in breadth, x 
It is in general very mountainous, yet affords not only 


chaces, vineyards, and fiſheries. There are here mines 
of a kind of a blackiſh glittering ſort of /ate, which when 
(melted, yields much copper and ſilver, a quintal of the 
beſt ſort containing five pounds of pure copper; but a 
quintal of the worſt yields only two pounds. From this 
copper a great deal of ſilver was formerly extracted, and 
a great number of dollars coiried. This late is alſo re- 
markable for having the impreſſion of various animals, 
eſpecially of fiſhes, as herrings, perches, and pikes. 

In this country are likewiſe two conſiderable lakes, 
which, though they ſtand near each other, and have even 
a communication, the Waker of the largeſt is quite (alt, 
while that in the other is peffectly freſh and ſweet, They 
both abound in fiſh, on which account the inhabitants of 
the villages along their banks ſubſiſt by fiſhing , and they 
alſo afford an inexhauſtible number of ſnipes, wild geeſe, 
and other water fowl, ſome of which are ſhot, and others 

taken by the net. The Sala is the northern boundary of 
3 where it receives the Salze, which iflues 
from the above falt lake, together with the Sch/enze and 
other ſmaller ſtreams. The other rivers are the Mipper, 


* 


the Eine, and the Meite. | 
| Part of this country is under the ſovereignty of Saxony, 
and part ſubject to the king of Pruſſia, who enjoys the 
title of count gf Mansfeld. | : 
The number of towns in the whole country amounts 
to ſeven. The prevailing religion is that of Lutheraniſm, 
and their are fixty-ſix parochial villages ; the clergy be- 
longing to them are divided into eight deaneries, the ad- 
| miniſtration of which and of the ſeveral pariſhes is lodged 
in the general ſuperintendant of the county. | 
The titles of the count of Manfeld are, prince of the 
holy Roman empire, Mansfeld, and Fondi; noble lord of 
Heldrungen, Seeburg, and Schraplau; and lord of the lord- 
ſhips of Dobrzi/ch, Neuhaus, and Arnſ em. 
The arms for Querfert are argent party per feſſe gules; 
for Mansfeld, ſix lozenges, diſpoſed in two rows gules ; 
for Arnſtein, ſable, an eagle diſplayed, with the bill, legs, 
and Elaws or; and for Heldrungen, azure, a lion rampant 
T, with a crown of the ſame, a tongue exerted gules, and 
a reverſed tail, gules and argent checquee in a bend. | 
The principal towns in this county are the following: 
' E1SLEBEN, the capital of the county, is ſeated in 51* 
39/ N. latitude, and in 11 56/ E. longitude. It is re- 
markable for the great number of its 1 and 
for the copper mines in its neighbourhood, which were 
formerly in ſuch good condition, that between the towns 
of Eiſſaben and Mansfeld were at leaſt thirty ſmelting- 
houſes, which generally produced above a thouſand tons 
of copper in'a year; and every ton contained near two 
hundred ounces of filver ; and though at preſent ſeveral 
good Thafts are overflowed with water, and the ore is nei- 
ther ſo rich in copper nor yields ſo. much ſilver as for- 
merly, yet theſe mines turn to goßd account. In the 
town is a caſtle, with three pariſh churches, a grammar- 
ſchool, a mine- office, a conſiſtory, a general ſuperinten- 


and the centre of all the trade and buſineſs of the whole 
county, every thing deſigned for ſale being brought hi- 
ther; whence its exports to the Hari and into Thuringia 
are very conſiderable. 6 | 


Luther, who alſo died here. Among other relics of that 
great reformer is ſhewn in the great church- of St. 750 


that is, on the anniverſaries of Lutber's birth-day, the day 
in which he died, and on the opening of the catechetical 


lectures. There is here alſo ſhewn the wooden bedſtead 


on which Luther lay, which is pretended to be of ſuch 


him will never be troubled. with the head-ach, and a 
tooth-picker made of it infallibly ſecures a perſon from 
the tooth-achh. The -Swedes,” ſays Keyfler, ** who 
are very fond of being thought the genuine ſons of 


1 Magdeburg, and W e of *Anhalt 25 


% . Luther, carried away as many pieces, ſaid to be cut 
a F from 
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paſturage, but good corn-Jand, and has large woods, 


dency, and about a thouſand houſes. It is very populous, 


This place is famous for having given birth to Martin 


mas, his pulpit, which, from the extreme veneration 
- | entertained for it, is only preached in three times a year; 


extraordinary virtue, that whoever carries a bit of it about 
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: warmth and indignation. 
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<« from this bedſtead, and a table that belonged to Luther, 
© as would have made ſeveral tables and bedſteads. As 
tt this afforded great ſatisfaction, ſo it yielded no ſmall 
« profit to thoſe who ſhewed theſe relics; for a very ſmall 
< part of the gratuities they got on this accaſion was 
te ſyfficient to buy ſuch another lucrative bedſtead.” Our 
impartiality would not permit gur ſuppreſſing ſo extraor- 
dinary a circumſtance, though we are ſorry to find any 
of the followers of that reformer ſo weak and ſo wicked 
as to countenance ſuch groſs ſuperſtition, which every 
rational proteſtant muſt condemn, and which Luther 
himſelf, were he living, would cenſure with the utmoſt 


v 


ansfeld is ſituated five miles to the north- 


The city of 


| weſt of Eiſſeben, and is very ſmall. Its caſtle, which is 


ſeated on a high rock, was formerly both a fortreſs and 
the reſidence of the counts of #{ansfe/d; but the fore-part 
of it only remains, the reſt, together with the walls and 
baſtions, being blown up in the year 1674. 


SECT. XXL. 
Of the County of W ERNIGER ODE. 


Tis Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, Government, and 
principal T awns. | 


IH E county of Wernigerode is ſituated partly on the 

Hartz, and borders on the principalities of Blan- 

Renburg, Brunſwic, and Hildeſheim ; and is only about fif- 
teen miles in length and ten in breadth. 

One part of the country is mountainous, and the other 
level. The hills form a kind of amphitheatre, rifing 
gradually behind each other. 'The moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
theſe is GREAT BROCKEN, which ſome eſteem the higheſt 
mountain in all Germany, No trees, or ſcarce any ſmall 
ſhrubs, are to be found on its ſummit, which frequently 
remains covered with ſnow till midſummer, and in ſome 


of the northern parts even longer. Out of this mountain 


iſſues the /ſe, with the Great and Little Bude, and alſo 
the Ecker. The mountains afford very valuable plants, 
with berries of all kinds, particularly cranberries, great 
quantities of which are preſerved by the inbahitaiare, Oak 
and beech are leſs common here than firs and pines, 
thangh great care is taken in planting and Keeping up the 
5 i . 


The plains are very fertile in all kinds of grain, pulſe, 


turnips, flax, culinary herbs, fruit, and other vegetables, 
As the meadows and paſtures are very rich, great num- 
bers of cattle are. bred here, and the country likewiſe 
abounds in all manner of beaſts of chace and wild fowl. 
This country alſo abounds in iron, lead, cobalt, free- 


flone, lime-ftone, marl, and clay for bricks and pots. 
The country is very populous, and the language of the- 


inhabitants, who are of the Lutheran religion, is Low Ger- 
man. They export corn, oatmeal, all kinds of berries, 
timber, and bruſh-wood ; as alſo deals, oil, fine oxen, ve- 
niſon, bogs, fiſh, chalk, ſalipetre, gunpowder, caſt and 


wrought iron, wrought copper, which is imported rough, | 


paper, cloth, fluffs, and brandy. . 

This county is a fief of the king of Pruſſia, though a 
part of it belongs to the count of Stollberg. The king, 
as ſovereign of the country, levies the exciſe in the town 


of Mernigerode, though the one tenth of it goes to the 


count. He alſo taxes the country, and raiſes ſoldiers. | 


Appeals lie from the count's regency to the revenue court 
at Berlin; and yet the count has the juriſdiction of the 
mines, chaces, ſtores, and coinage ; as alſo in criminal, 
civil, and church affairs. His regency, to which appeals 
are brought from the inferior courts in the town and 
country, conſiſts of a ſecretary, a director, and counſellors, 
Theſe, with the addition of three eccleſiaſtical counſel- 
lors, form the conſiſtory. The revenue court conſiſts of 
a director, counſellors, aſſeſſors, and other officers, who, 
with the addition of foreſt and mine officers, form the 
foreſt and mine courts. The revenue of this county is 
compared at the annual ſum of fifty thouſand rixdollars. 
Ihe principal towns in this county are the follow- 
ing: | : 5 


8 | | 


GEOGRAPHY, 


WernicGERODE, ſituated at a ſmall diſtance from the 


the town, It has a caſtle ſeated above the town on ; 
mountain, which has been fo greatly improved by count 
Chriſtian Erneft, that it has got one waſte ſpot. This 
caſtle he has adorned. with a arge and valuable library, 
and here likewiſe are kept the archives of the family, 
About this ſtately ſeat lies a park, which was walled in 
by the above count, and finely planted both with fruit 
and,foreſt trees. In it, near the caſtle gate, is a row of 
houſes for the count's domeſtics, together with a well. 
built orphan-houſe and new ftables, with many ſingle 
houſes for the count's attendants. In the park is a ſun. 
mer-houſe called the hermitage, which ſtands higher than 


terre, with a fine green-houſe, in which is a large ſaloon, 
and juſt by is a magnificent palace, in which lives the 
counteſs þ 
viſta of limes leads from the park to the count's kitchen. 
garden and orchard, which lie near the town, and both 
the road and footway to the caſtle are planted with rows 
of trees. ; 

The town itſelf conſiſts of three parts, the Old and Ny 


* | Town, ang the ſuburb of Neſchenrade. In the Old Town 


are only four hundred and thirty houſes, three churches, 
two alms-houſes, a palace belonging to the count, the 
offices belonging to the government, a Latin ſchool of 
=o claſſes, and ſeveral manſion-houſes belonging to the 
nobility, The New Town contains only about two hundred 
houſes, a pariſh church, and an alms-houſe, while the 
ſuburb contains about one hundred and fifty houſes, one 
church, and a ſchool. | 

Several great fires have happened here, particularly 
in the year 1751; but the greateſt part of the houſcy 
have been rebuilt with Kone. | | 

To the corporation belong very large woods, out of 
which the burghers are allowed timber fot building, with 
a certain quantity of wood for fuel, The trade of the 
townſmen chiefly conſiſts in cloth and woollen ſtuffs, 
brewing, diſtilling, and Agriculture. | 

DzvBEc is a large and beautiful village, the inhabi. 
tants of which are eſteemed the richeſt farmers in all 
the country, and are fond of being called the men of 
Drubec. At this place is an ancient foundation, con- 
ſiſting of an abbeſs and five.canonefſes, who may be ei- 
ther of noble or trading families. To this foundation 
1 church, beſides which there is (Mother in the 
village. ; 

> = LION is a large open town, which was anciently 
walled, It has a caſtle ſeated on an eminence, which 
was formerly the reſidence of the counts of Stollberg, and 
near the caſtle is a large park, in which is the manſion» 
houſe of Leiningen, thus named fra ine conſort of count 
Chriflian Erneſt of the houſe of Lagen. The chief 
trade of the place ariſes from thg-iron'We 
mills belonging to the count. 
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8 G. T. Xxn. 
Of the Dua of MacDEBURG, 


[ts Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers; the Religion 

| of the Inhabitants ; the ſeveral Offices of the Govern- 
ment; the Revenues of the Prince, and the principal Ci- 
ties of this Duchy. 


| which is. bounded on the north by the duchy of 
Sl:fwic and the Baltic; on the eaſt by the circle of Upp" 


the circle of the Uppy Rhine, and on the weſtward by the 
circle of Vęſiphalia and the German ocean. 

The ſtates belonging to it are thoſe of Magdeburg 
and Bremen, Zell, Grubenhagen, Calenberg, Walfenbuttlt, 
Halberfladt, Mecklenburg-S$chwerin, Mecklenburg-Guftrow, 
Holftein-Gluckfladt, Holftein-Gottorp, Hildeſbeim, Saxt- 
Lauenburg, the archbiſhopric of Lubec, Ratzrburg, Plani- 
enburg, Ranzan, Lubec an imperial city, Ge/lar, Mulbau- 


ſen, Nordhauſen, and Hamburg. 
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fcher, which receives into it a rivulet that runs through. 


the caſtle itſelf. Near the park is a moſt beautiful par. 


rederica Charlotte of Hohenlobe- Ingelfingen, A 


| E now come to the circle of Lower Saxony, 


Saxony; on the ſouth by the ſame Eircle, and a part of 
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We ſhall begin with the dutchy of MAacpeBurs, 
which is furrounded by the Mark of Brandenburg, the 
dutchy of Brunſwic, the principalities of 1 and 
Anhalt, the county of Manfeld, and the electorate of 
Sarony; extending e miles from eaſt to weſt; but its 
breadth is very unequal. f ; 

The country belonging to this dutchy is for the moſt 

level. It has ſome good corn lands, and produces fine 
cattle ; but ſeveral circles are fandy, marſhy, and over- 
rown with woods. In ſome parts there are pit-coal, while 
in others fuel is ſcarce. The falt-ſprings are ſaid to be 
fo rich, as to be able to ſupply all Germany with ſalt. 

The Elbe paſſes through a conſiderable part of the 
country, and the river Havel forms its eaſtern boundary 
between Brandenburg and this dutchy. Here rites the Aller, 
which diſcharges itfelf into the E/be, The other rivers 
are the Saale, or Sala, which here receives the Elſier, and 
afterward diſcharges itſelf into the Elbe, the Ohre, and the 


25 eſtabliſhed religion of the inhabitants is Luthe- 
raniſm ; but a great number of French and German Cal- 
vin ls have ſettled here, and the popiſb religion is tolerated 
at Magdeburg and Hall. The Lutheran pariſhes amount 
to 314, and the paſtors to 353. Theſe pariſhes are di- 
vided into fixteen infpections, under the direction of as 
many inſpectors, ſubordinate to a 3 ſuperintendent. 
The German Calviniſis are poſſeſſed of ſeven churches, 
and have eleven miniſters; the French have fix congrega- 
tions, to five of which are ten miniſters; but thofe at 
Calbe are ſubject to a German paſtor ; and at Hall is a ſy- 
nagogue of eus. 
agdeburg contains manufactures of woollen cloth, 

linen, ſtuffs, flockings, oil-ſrin, leather, parchment ; and par- 
ticularly exports large quantities of /farch, flour, and all 
ſorts of grain. | 

The German woollen cloths are in general much infe- 
rior to the Engliſh and the French. The Pruſſian officers 
however aſſert that the dark blue cloth made here, and in 
other parts of the king of Prufſia's dominions, though 
coarſer, wears better, and has a more decent appearance 
when long worn, than the fineſt cloth manufactured in 
England or France. It is certain that the Pruſſian blue is 
preferable to any other cloth made in Germany. 

| | Moore's Travels. 

In the diet of the empire the king of Pruſſia, as duke of 
Magdeburg, ſits and votes between the elector of Bavaria 
and the elector Palatine. His annual revenues from this 
dutchy amount to' above 800,000 rixdollars, 

The dutchy is divided into four circles, the.moſt con- 
ſiderable places in which are, f 4 

The city of MAGDEBURG, which is the capital of the 
dutchy, the ſeat of the provincial regency, the conſiſtory, 
the war and domain office, and one of the principal trading 
towns in all Germany. It is ſeated on the Z/be, in 52 16 
N. latitude, and 12% 97 E. longitude, It is ſtrongly forti- 
hed, and has among other works a citadel, ſeated on an 
and in the river Elbe, which is joined to the city and the 
country by two bridges. The city is well built, particu- 
larly the broad ſtreet, which has a grand appearance; but 
the principal beauty of the town conſiſts in its cathedral 
and its ſquare, which is adorned with large elegant houſes, 
and the area of it well paved. The Lutheran cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Maurice, is a ſuperb ſtructure in the 
antique taſte ; it is two hundred and eight German ells in 
length, and of the ſame height; its breadth is fifty-five 
ells, and the whole building, which conſiſts entirely of 
free-ſtone, is richly adorned with ſculpture. Among 
the other public edifices are the king's palace, the ar- 
moury, the governor's houſe, and the guild-hall. Here 
alſo a Lutheran convent, which was formerly a mo- 


naſtery of Premonſtratenſian monks, dedicated to Our fla 


Lady, and has a ſchool or ſeminary. The Lutherans have 
alſo ſix parochial churches, and the Calvin iſis conſiſt of 
three congregations, German, French, and Walloon. To 
the ſeminary, which belongs to the town, are ten profeſ- 
fors, and the Catvini/ts have a Latin ſchool. Here is alſo 
an alms-houſe, an hoſpital, and an orphan-houſe, al] 
maintained at the king's expence. Here are manufacto 

ries of all ſorts of woollen cloths and hs bh half and whole / 
Huff, cotton, linen, flockings, leather gloves, black and yellow 
9955 my tobacco, ſnuff, &. The city is alſo remark- 
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able for its large magazines of merchandize brought from 
Humburg, on the Elbe, which is very rapid, in flat-bottom- 
ed boats, and from hence ſent by land to Leipfic, and 
other parts. Indeed its fituation on the Elbe, and its 
being on the road between Upper and Lower Germany, is 
of great advantage to its trade. A 

| his city has frequently ſuffered by the ravages of 
war. Charles V. put it under the ban of the empire for 
rejecting the Interim, and charged Maurice elector of 
Saxony with the execution of it; who, after a ſiege which 
laſted from the ſixteenth of September 1550, to the ninth 
of November 1551, took it by capitulation, in which it 
was ſtipulated that the emperor ſhould be reconciled, and 
the ban revoked. In 1629 it was blockaded by the In- 
perialiſis for the ſpace of twenty weeks. But the moſt 
dreadful calamity of this kind was in the year 1631, 
when the Imperialiſis under count Ti/ly beſieging it in 
form, and taking it by ſtorm, it was ſacked and burnt, 
except the cathedral, ſome adjacent houſes, and a few 
ſmall cottages of fiſhermen ; ſo that, according to ſome 
authors, ſixteen churches and chapels, many of them co- 
vered with lead, and one with copper, were reduced to 
aſhes. Tilly had the infernal barbarity to order his ſol- 
diers to ſpare neither age nor ſex; and they too well 
obeyed the commands of their inhuman general, by rip- 
ping up women with child, murdering infants in the 
ſight of their parents, and raviſhing the helpleſs virgins 
in the very ftreets, while many of thele, to eſcape viola- 
tion, ran into the Elle, and others into the fire; in ſhorr, 
the flaughter was ſo great, that though the number of the 
burghers was before computed to amount by the loweſt 
computation to twenty thouſand, not above four hundred 
eſcaped. In the beginning of the year 1632, the Inperi- 
aliſis withdrew, and the Naim taking poſſeſſion of the 
city, began to rebuild it; but when it was reſtored to ſome 
order, it was again blockaded in 1635 by the troops of 
Brandenburg and Weimar, and in 1636 befieged by the 
Imperialiſts and Saxons, who took it by capitulation, on 
which the Stwed!fb garriſon withdrew. 

The city of Magdeburg is happily fituated for trade-z 
it is alſo the ſtrongeſt place belonging to the king of 
Pruſſia, and here the late king eſtabliſhed his principal 
magazines and foundries. During the laſt continental 
war it was made the repoſitory of whatever was found 
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acceffary to place out of the reach of ſudden inſult. ... ... -- 


Moores Fravels. 
The city of HALL is ſeated on the Sala, and contains 
1063 houſes that pay taxes, beſides its public edifices ; 
and the inhabitants of the town and ſuburbs are com- 
puted at thirteen or fourteen thouſand, without including 
the ſtudents and the garriſon. The town is divided into 
four parts, named the Maria, the Ulrich, the Nichelas, 
and Maurice quarters. Mauriceburg was anciently a 
caſtle, but the greateſt part of it now lies in ruins ; 
however, the chapel is in the poſſeſſion of the French 
Calvinifls. The Lutherans have three pariſh churches, 
and the German Caluiniſis have the cathedral and ano- 
ther church; the Papiſis are alſo permitted a chapel, and 
the Jetos have a ſynagogue. The celebrated Frederician 
univerfity was formed out of an academy of martial exer- 
ciſes. A nunnery for ladies was founded in 1702, for the 
reception of one abbeſs and nine ladies of the Calvins re- 
ligion, by Godfrey Zena, ſecretary to the regency of Mag- 
deburg. | 
The vale of Hall, which conſiſts of the loweſt part of 
the town, and lies on the Sala, has four rich ſalt-ſprings, 
with ninety-ſix boiling-houſes. Beſides the common 
trades, there are here carried on various manufactures, as 
thoſe of fine brown and white leather gloves, worſted and 
filk fockings, flannel, frieze, light ufs, fu/tian, printed 


flarch, powder, gold, ſilver, and filk ribbons after French and 
other patterns, and beautiful red and yellow Turky lea- 
ther. : 

Cloſe to the north ſide of Hall is the town of NkEu- 
MARKT, which ſeems one of its ſuburbs, though in rea- 
lity it is not. It conſiſts of about 283 houſes, has its own 
magiſtrate, a pariſh church, and a ſmall ſchool, | 

LAUCHE, another town, lies alſo ſo near the walls as 

to ſeem a ſuburb to the city, and contains about 313 
nouſes, with ſeveral vineyards : it has its own magiſ- 
h 9 trates, 
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nel and linen, tobacco-pipes, porcelain, great quantities of 
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- trates, and contains one pariſh church, with a ſchool, 
But the moſt remarkable public buildings here are the 
orphan-houſe, which is efteemed one of the moſt noble 
and uſeful foundations in all the Pruſſian dominions, 
with the royal pedagogium, and the widows-houſe, In 
the above orphan-houſe is a valuable diſpenſatory, a la- 
boratory, and a conſiderable trade is carried on in books. 
To the orphan-houſe alſo belongs a ſpacious library, a 
muſeum, and an excellent printing-office, the latter 
founded by the baron Canflein, in which the whole Bible, 
the New Te/lament, and Pſalter are always kept ſtanding ; 
and theſe books, of all ſizes, are ſold at this printing- of- 
fice at very low prices. 


SECT. XXIII. 


F MECKLENBURG. | 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. Of the Inha-| 50 


bitants, their Government, Trade, &c. With an Ac- 
count of the Dutchies of Schwerin and Strelitz, and the 
principal Places in each. 4h 


53* 10” and 54 40 N. latitude, and between 130 

and 17* E. longitude from London, it extending one 
hundred and thirty-five miles in its greateſt length, and 
about ninety in its greateſt breadth. It is bounded on 
the north by the Baltic; on the eaſt by Pomerania; on 
the fouth by Brandenburg ; and on the weſt by the dioceſe 
of Lubeck, and the tercitories of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, 
The ſoil of this dutchy, particularly in the middle and 


IL dutchy of MECKLENBURG is ſituated between 
2 


toward the north, exceeds in fertility moſt others, it 


ielding plenty of corn, flax, hemp, and fruit. The coun- 
a is — diverſiſied with hills my dales, and en- 
riched with woods, in which is a great deal of fine tim- 
ber, and plenty of game. The meadows here afford good 
for cattle, and the inhabitants haye numerous 
flocks of ſheep, by which they are ſupplied with plenty 
of wool. They have a good breed of horſes, but they are 
not very large, and great herds of ſwine; but toward the 
ſouth, the ſoil is ſandy; and in other places are heaths, 
with ſome moors and fens. Several fens have been drain- 
ed, and improved into arable and paſture land, and it muſt 
be acknowledged that the moſt ſandy and barren parts are 
capable of being greatly improved ; for the marquiſate of 
Brandenburg, which lies contiguous, and bears a great 
reſemblance to the part of this country which borders 
upon it, ſhews that the marſhy and ſandy waſtes may be 
converted into a fertile and pleaſant country. | 
There are here many lakes from four to ten miles in 
length, and from four to ſeven in breadth. Theſe, as 
well as the rivers, abound in fiſh. < of | 
The Elle waſhes the borders of this country to the 
ſouth-weſt, where it is joined by the Elde, which here 
iſſues from the lake of Plauer; and into that river flows 
alſo the Stor, which proceeds from the lake of Schrwern. 
The Reclenitæ riſes in. this country, and forms the limits 
between Mecklenburg and Pomerania, after which it diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Baltic. The Tollenſe iſſues out of 
the Eke of the ſame name, and joins the Pena. The 
Warn riſes in the centre of this country, and, after re- 
ceiving the MAilnitæ and Nebel, forms a lake and har- 
bour at Raſfoc, and falls into the Baltic. The Radega/t 
riſes at Stellenz, and having run by ſeveral towns, is call- 
ed the Stoperiitz, under which name it crofles the lake of 
Deſſau, and having united its ſtream with the Drave, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Baltic, The Havel flows from the 
lake of Barn, and runs into the Mark of Brandenburg. 
Mecklenburg has only one harbour on the Baltic, which is 
that of Rofloc. | 
This country is divided into two dutchics, and theſe 
are ſubdivided into three circles, that of Me. Henburg, 
that of Menden, and the circle of Stargard. The two firit 
of theſe circles belong to the duke of Mecklenburg. Schie- 
rin, and the laſt to the duke of Mectlenburg Strelitz, | 
The 2 are divided into peaſants, urghers, cler- 
gy, and nobility, The peaſants are in a late of villain- 
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by means of which they are united with the nobility, and 
immediately depend on the ſovereign, The clergy have 
alſo their particular immunities, and are governed by the 
ſix following ſuperintendants; thoſe of Schwerin, Guſ⸗ 
trow, Parchim, Strelitz, and two for Reftoc. At this laſt 
city is held a conſiſtory formed by the twelve miniſters of 
the town, in conjunction with the ſuperintendant. The 
nobility are poſſeſſed of great privileges, which, after many 
long conteſts with the dukes, were at length definitively 
ſettled in 1755. The inhabitants are Lutherans, and re. 
markably watchful againſt any innovation in the eſta. 
bliſhed worſhip ; but the Caluiniſis have a meeting- houſe 
at Budzow, and the Roman Catholics a chapel at Schwerin, 
the only places where the public exerciſe of any other re- 
ligion than the Lutheran is tolerated. 

The country has woollen manufactures, tanfiers, lea. 
ther- dreſſers, and people of other trades ; but their num. 
ber is not ſufficient to ſupply the country. The exports 
of the inhabitants conſiſt of cattle, butter, cheeſe, corn, 
wool, flax, hemp, hops, ſeveral kinds of wood, and alſg 
ney and wax. In both dutchies are forty-five great 
and ſmal] cities, three convents belonging to the nobility 
and ſtates of the country, and 594 manors. In the year 
1628 the number of farms. belonging to the ſovereign 
were 1001, thoſe of the nobility amounted to 727, and 
thoſe of the convents to 768. 

The ſtates are compoſed of the nobility and towns, 
In 1523, the nobility and commons of the two dutchies 
of Schwerin and Gu/trow entered into an indiſſoluble 
compact of union, which has been acknowledged and 
N by the ſovereigns, and conſiſts both in a con- 
junction of the provinces, and in that of the ſtates of 
which each is compoſed; it being agreed that all the 
free inhabitants of both dutchies, including the whole of 
the Stargard circle, ſhould enjoy an equality in rights, 
privileges, and immunities; be governed by the ſame laws; 
and in all caſes and exigencies ſhould daily aid and aſliſt 
each other in council and action. 

The government of the whole country of 1{:cliz- 
burg was formerly under one prince; but duke John, 
who died in 1592, leaving two ſons, Adolphus Frederic 
and John Albert II. they divided the country between 
them, by which the former obtained the part belonging 
to & in, and the latter that belonging to Gu/irm; 
while the town of Ro/toc, with its univerſity and hoſpital, 
and the monaſtic lands, remained in common: but the 
line of Gu/frow becoming extin in 1695, duke Frederic 
William of the Schwerin branch laid claim to the ſole in- 
heritance of that dutchy, but was oppoſed by Adulplus 
Frederic, duke of Strelitz, his father's younger brother. 
However, this conteſt was decided at Hamburg in 1701, 
by an agreement that the principality of Gu/trow ſhould 
be added to that of Schwerin, and that Adolphus Fredi- 
ric, beſides the dutchy of Strelitz, ſhould alſo hold the 
principality of Ratzeburg, with the lordſhip of Stargars, 
the ancient commanderies of Miro and Nemero, and a 
yearly penſion of gooo dollars: at the ſame time the right 
of primogenitureſhip and the lineal ſucceſſion were elta- 
bliſhed in both houſes, and the agreement ratified by the 
emperor. Theſe two lines of the dukes of MHectlenbuſg 
ſtill ſubſiſt; and her preſent majeſty, Charlotte queen con- 
ſort of Great Britain, is the ſiſter of Adolphus IV. the pre- 
ſent duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 

The titles aſſumed by both the dukes, are, duke of 
Mecklenburg ; prince of Menden Schwerin, and Ratzt- 
burg; count of Schwerin, lord of Raſtoc and Stargard. 

Their arms are party per pale two bends divided into 
ſix fields. The fert is, or, a buffaloe's head gardant 
gules, crowned with horns argent, with a ring of the 
ſame through its noſtrils, for Mecklenburg. The ſecond 
is azure, a griffin or, for Nenden. The third, party pet 
feſſee barry of two azure, with' a priffin argent, and 4 
lozenge purpure. . Both theſe are ſaid-to be the arms of 
Reftoc, The fourth is gules, a croſs wavy argent, for 
the principality of Rartzeburg. The fifth gulcs, an arm 
cloathed argent, and bound with a ribbon of the ſame, 
iſſuing from a cloud, and holding up a ring or, with a 
ſtone infixed, for the lordſhip of Stargard. The fixti 
is or, a buffale's head ſable, with a crown or, and horn; 
argent, panting, and placed oblique. There is alfo an 


age, but the burghers are poſſeſſed of certain privileges, | 
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eſcutcheon, party per ſeſſe, gules and or, for the —. 
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MECKLENBURG. 1 
of Schwerin. The electors and margraves of Branden- 
burg likewiſe uſe the title and arms, becauſe, on the ex- 
tinction of the male ſtem of the dukes of Mecklenburg, 
that dutchy falls to the houſe of Brandenburg. | 
In the courſe of the war of 1756, both the Mecklenburgs 
ſuffered very ſeverely from their neighbourhood to the 
territories of the king of Pruſſia, The Ruffians and 
Auftrians, who pillaged the middle Mark of Brandenburg, 
did not aſcertain with nicety where the king of Prufſia's 
territories ended, and the duke of Strelitz' began, but 
:ynd-r2d both without diſtinction; and when the late king 
of Pruſſia was driven to extremity, and obliged to recruit 
his arny by every means, the Mecklenburgers were cajoled 
and ſeduced by every art into the Prufſian ſervice; and 
when theſe methods failed, they were, it is ſaid, taken by 
farce. Nor did the grievance end with the war; for when 
Dr. More viſited theſe parts, he learned that every art was 
uſed co trepan the more robuſt and military among the 
eafantry into the Pruſſian (ervice. EI 

The annual revenues of the Schwerin line amount to 
three hundred thouſand rixdollats per annum, and thoſe 
of the duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz to about a hundred 
and twenty-ſix thouſand, The number of forces main- 
tained by theſe princes is little more than is nec eſſary to 
ard their perſons, and preſerve the public tranquillity : 
for the duke of Schwertn has only three regiments of 
foot, two troops of life-guards, and a regiment of huſ- 
| fars; and the duke of Strelitz, five companies of foot, 
a troop of life-guards, and a few huſſars. No payment 
is required for the maintenance of the troops, either of 
the nobility or ſtates; the duke defraying all the expence 
of the military eſtabliſhment out of the fixed annual con- 
tributions. The nobility and their vaſlals are alſo ex- 
empted from quartering and maintaining the militia, 
as the municipal towns are from quartering the horſe, 
The towns, however, quarter the foot, and pay ſervice- 


We ſhall now deſcribe the principal towns in each of 


the circles. ; . 

STARGARD gives its name to the circle belonging to 
the duke of Szrelitz; the principal places in which are 
the following. | ; | | 
Orp STRELITSZ is ſeated in a large plain almoſt ſur- 
rounded with moraſſes. It is of a moderate circum- 
ference, has a pretty good market: place, and the ſtreets 
are wide and regular. It had a palace, which was burnt 
in the year 1712, when Adolphus Frederic III. duke of 
Strelitz, and his whole family, narrowly eſcaped periſh- 
ing in the flames, which broke out in the night, and 
conſumed all his coſtly furniture and valuable effects. 
In conſequence of this misfortune, his Serene Highneſs 
in 1726 began to erect a ſumptuous. palace about two 
Engliſh miles from the town of Szrelztz, in a very plea- 
ſant fituation, at a place called Glienete, which was 
before his hunting ſeat ; and in 1733 he founded a new 
town adjoining to the palace, and ordered it to be call- 
ed New Strelitx. This new town is regularly laid out 
in the form of a ſtar; the centre is a ſpacious market- 
place, and from thence a number of ſtreets branch out 
in ſtraight lines : the-chief ſtreet leads to the palace, and 
is called Palace-/treet, and the next is by a pleaſant lake. 
The buildings in theſe two ſtreets are elegant and com- 
modious, and in ſome of the others there are handſome 
houſes, The town enlarges every day, and it is imagined 
that it will, in time, reach to Old Strelitz. 

New BRANDENBURG, the capital of the circle of Star- 
gerd, is the largeſt and handſomeſt- town in the duke of 
Strelitz's dominions. It is fibuated in a valley ſurround- 
ed with high hills, and is built in a circular form, with 
nine ſpacious ftreets, five extending in a direct line from 
eaſt to weſt, and four crofling them from north to ſouth. 

be houſes are neat and handſome, and the ſtreets re- 
markably clean, The great church, which is dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, was erected in 1298, and is a large 
Gothic pile, with a very lofty tower of brick; the 
inſide is lightſome and airy, and adorned, after the Lu- 

eran cuſtom, with a variety of images. There is a 
ſmaller church dedicated to St. John Baptiſi, which for- 
merly belonged to a. Franciſcan convent. In the ſub- 
urbs were three churches, but one of them is in ruins, 
and divine worſhip is regularly performed in only one 


. 
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of the others. The town-houſe is a handſome brick 


building, ſeated in the market- place. Here is a public 
ſchool, which his Serene Highneſs has taken under his 
protection. Here is alſoa ſuperintendancy for the whole 
circle, There are agreeable walks round the ramparts, 
and in the environs of the city, New Brandenburg enjoys 
very great privileges, and the inhabitants carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade in hops, with which the neighbourbood 
abounds, 

This is a neat and thriving town. The ſoil around it, 
according to Dr. Moore, is remarkably fertile. Though 
the ſouthern border of this dutchy is flat, ſandy, and bar- 
ren, yet all the northern part is of a rich verqure; finely 
diverſificd with hills, meadows, woods, and ſeveral beaus 
tiful lakes. The country produces a good breed of horſes: 

The favourite retreat of the duke of Mcchlenburg Stre- 
litæ is the palace of Ludewig's Luft, or Lewis's Delight : 
but this being only a hunting ſeat built by Chriſtian Lewis 
II. there is nothing magnificent in the building, though 
it is a neat ſtructufe. The duke's tables are very fine: 
they are built after the king of France's ſtables at Yer ſailles, 
and contain ſeparate ſtalls, in which are a great number 
of fine horſes. Before the palace is a handſome parade, 
and at the diſtance of one hundred and eighteen paces, a 
large canal, which forms a noble and magnificent caſ- 
cade, one hundred paces in length : the water diſcharges 
itſelf, in one great ſheet, into another bed, from which it 
runs into the gardens, which are adorned with all ſorts 
of fruit and foreſt-trees, ſtreams, fountains, and a variety 
of delightful walks. The ground is flat, except a few 
eminences raiſed by art, to diverſify the proſpect. Na- 
ture is here repreſented in its moſt beautiful forms, with- 
out being diſguiſed by the ſtiff and laboured refinements 
of art, it being partly encloſed, like our parks, for har- 
bouring game, and at once adapted to riding and walks 
ing. Here is a pleaſant ſummer-houſe, adorned with a 
variety of paintings by the beſt maſters, a handſome 
bridge over the canal, baſons, caſcades, fountains, and 
ſtatues. Among the delightful proſpects which every 
where open to the view, is Cæſar's grove, ſo called from 
the buſtoes of the twelve Cz/ars placed round a ſhady 
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The Mecklenburg circle conſiſts of the ancient dutchy 
of Mecklenburg, the county of Schwerin, the weſtern par- 
of the principality of Menden, and a ſmall part of the lord- 
ſhip of Raſſoc; the principal places in which are the two 
following towns: 3 5 
PARCHIM, the capital of this circle, is ſeated on the 
river Elde, which here divides itſelf into two branches, 
and in ſeveral parts runs eaſt and weſt through the town, 


which, though it has the name of a capital, is very in- 


conſiderable, and has only two pariſh churches. 
SCHWERIN, the capital of the dominions of Mectlen- 
burg Schwerin, and the uſual reſidence of the dukes 
of that line, is delightfully fituated on a beautiful lake, 
whoſe banks riſe in a gentle acclivity, and are diverſified 
with pleaſant gardens, 1 groves, fine fields and paſture 
lands. The town, which is almoſt ſquare, is divided into 
four parts, namely, Schwerin, the New Town, the iſland of 
Schelf, and the Moor, which are all nearly encompaſſed by 
the lake. The old town is but indifferently built; but 
the other parts, eſpecially the Schelf, are adorned with 
handſome buildings. The cathedral is a fine Gothic pile, 
with a lofty ſpire, and is richly adorned on the inſide. 
Here is aiſo a new church, the foundation of which was 
laid in 1708, and is a tetragon of elegant architecture. 
The church dedicated to St. Nicholas is admired for the 


beauty of its ſituation. In the ſuburbs is a foundry for 


caſting bells and cannon, which was formerly the cha-' 
pel of Sr. George: here is allo a public granary, which 
before the Reformation was a Franciſcan convent. | 

The ducal palace is delightfully ſituated on an iſland 
formed by the lake, and has a communication with the 
town by means of a drawbridge. It is fortified after the 
ancient manner, but the works are gone to decay. 
The ſtructure is ſpacious and Jofty, and the apartments 
of the duke and dutcheſs moſt elegantly furniſhed. The 
duke's gallery, which conſiſts of ſeven large rooms, is 
adorned with the moſt exquilire paintings by the principal 
maſters, and furniſhed with a prodigious number of na- 
rural and artificial curioſities; ſo that there arg few princes 
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finer muſeum. Behind the palace 

are the duke's gardens, beautifully variegated with walks 
of lofty trees, canals, and parterres of flowers. On the 
banks of the canal are twenty-four fine ſtone ſtatues, and 
at the extremities of the garden is a mount, from the top 
of which you have a fine proſpect of the lake, the town 
of Schwerin, and the adjacent country. 

The circle of WENDEN contains the eaſtern, and 

reateſt part of the principality of Menden, with the lord- 
ſhip of Re/tec, and the largeſt part of the dutchy of G 
irow. 

GusTRow, the capital of this circle, is ſeated on the 
little river Nebel, thirty-five miles to the north-eaſt of 
$chwerin, and is one of the ol 6 and moſt pleaſant cities 
in the whole country. The ftreets are ſpacious and re- 
gular, ſome of them planted with trees, and the houſes 
neatly built. The chief courts of judicature for the dutchy 
are held in this city; here is aſſo a ſuperintendancy for 
the direction of ecclefiaſtical affairs; and a gymnaſtum, 
or public grammar ſchool, filled with able profeſſors. 
The great market-place is a ſpacious area, in which 
ſtands the town-houſe, which is a large ancient ſtructure. 
The caſtle or palace is ſeated near the town wall, and has 
a fine profpe& of the country; and before it is a ſpacious 
area, that affords a complete view of this elegant ſtructure. 

RosToc, a free imperial city, and the Jargeſt in both 
dutchies, is ſeated on the Varna, at the mouth of which 
it has an harbour, and ſtands twelve miles to the north- 
weft of Guffrow. It has fourteen wide and long ſtreets, 
befides ſmaller, and many thouſand handſome houſes. 
It properly conſiſts of three parts: the Old, New, and 
Middle Towns. In 1677 moſt of the Oli Fown was de- 
ſtroyed by fire, but it has been fince rebuilt with greater 

regularity. In St. Mary's church, fituated in the middle 
toon, are preſerved the entrails of the celebrated Grotius, 
who died here in 1645. In the New Town is the univer- 
ſity, which has twenty-four. profeſſors, to whom the 
dukes annually pay the ſum of 3000 florins, and the town 
500, towards their falaries. Here is alſo a public free- 
ſchool. Among the peculiarities belonging to this city, 
the inhabitants are ſaid to boaſt of their having ſeven 
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in Germany who have a 


ates, ſeven large ſtreets that center in the great market, | 


en bridges over the Varna, feven doors to St. Mary's 
church, ſeven towers to the town-hall, ſeven great bells 
belonging to the town clocks, which chime at certain 
hours, and ſeven vaſt lime-trees in their common garden. 
The magiſtracy conſiſts of three burgomaſters, one ſyn- 
dic, ſeventeen aldermen, one ſecretary, and a prothono- 
tary. This city has a mint, and the right of coining 
gold, filver, and copper. Both the civil and criminal ju- 
riſdiction are veſted in the magiſtracy, though with right 
of appeal to the two fupreme courts of juſtice, This city 
is ſeated in 54* 26” N. latiiude, and in 12 18 E. lon- 
gitude; and carries on a confiderable trade. 
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SECT. XXIV, 
Of the Dutchy of HolsTEIx. 


Is Situation, Extent, the Face of the Country, and its Pro- 
duce. TheReligion, Trade, and Commerce of the Inha- 
. bitants. Of the Dukes of Holſtein, their Titles, Arms, 
_ and Order of Knighthood ; their Revenues, Courts of 
Juſtice, and principal Towns: with à particular Deſcrip- 
tion of the free Cities of Hamburg, Altena, and Lubec. 


HE dutchy of Hol/ein is bounded toward the 

north by the dutchy of Sleſwic and the Baltic, 
which is alſo its eaſtern boundary ; toward the ſouth by 
the dutchy of Lauenburg, the territories of Lubec and 
Hamburg; and on the weſt by the Elbe, which ſeparates 
it from the dutchy of Bremen, and by the German ocean. 
Its extent from eaſt to weſt is about ninety miles, and 

from north to ſouth about ſixty, _ | 
Its ſituation between the Baltic and German ocean ex. 
poſes it to frequent ſtorms, which indeed purify the air, but 
oblige the inhabitants to be at great expence to ſecure 
themſelves from inundations, by raiſing lofty and ſtrong 
dykes, and keeping them in conſtant repair. The diſtricts 
= 4 


line, by bequeathing his ſhare in the dutchies of $/efwi 


duke Frederic III. had for his ſucceſſor duke Chriſtian 
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| where theſe dykes are neceſſary being in the low lands neg; 
the German ocean, and the mouth of the Elle, they con- 
ſiſt of excellent marſhes that produce wheat, barley, pea, 
beans, and particularly rape-ſeed; and alſo afford a fine 
breed of cattle, that are much larger and ſtronger than thoſe 
in the champaign country; and, beſides the native cattle, 3 

reat number of heifers are brought here to be fattened. 

he middle part of the country indeed moſtly conſiſts of 
ſand and heath, yet affords good paſture for ſheep. In theſe 
parts the fern is mowed, and in winter ſtrewed in the cow. 
houſes. The diſtricts which border on the Baltic, and con. 
fiſt of champaign lands, are very fertile; and the becf, veal, 
mutton, and lamb, are very fat and palatable. The breed 
of horſes is on the decline, but this country ſtill affordz 
ſome that are very beautiful, and are ſold for two or three 
hundred rixdollars. Halſtein likewiſe abounds in poul- 
try, wild-fowl, and game of all kinds. 

The German ocean and the Baltic, together with the 
rivers, lakes, and ponds, furnifh the inhabitants with 
great plenty and variety of fiſh. In this country are fiſh- 
ponds of a very ſingular nature, which for two or three 
years abound with pike, carp, lampreys, and perch ; but 
every third or fourth year are drained, and the fiſh ſold; 
after which the pond is for ſome years ſown with oats, ot 
uſed as paſture land, and then again laid under water and 
ſtocked with fiſh, This is ſaid to be a moſt lucrative 
piece of cxconomy. | 

Here are no hills that deferve the name. The princi- 
pal inland rivers are the Eyder, the Stor, and the Traue, 
the laſt of which, among other ſtreams, receives into it the 
Pennau, the Schivenſtin, and the Schwartau. 

The inhabitants are generally fair, handſome, ſtrong, 
and brave, and ſo juſt and true to their words and pro- 
miſes, that in the neighbouring parts of Germany the Hul. 
ſian faith is become proverbial, They are fond of good 
cheer, and the great love to appear with a ſplendid equi- 
page and retinue, 

he eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm, The churches 
are under the inſpection of provoſts, ſubordinate to the ge- 
neral ſuperintendants, who preſide for the king of D- 
| mark over the dutchies of Sleſwic and Holftein. 

This country has ſeveral manufactures, particularly 
in the towns of Altena and Gluckladt ; but theſe might 
be greatly enlarged, Its advantageous ſituation for com- 
metrce, from its bordering on the Baltic ſea and the Ger- 
man ocean, and its having the advantage of navigable 
rivers, are not properly improved. Its exports are grain, 
malt, grots, flarch, . buck-wheat, peas, beans, rape fuk 

horned cattle, ſheep, ſwine, horſes, veniſon, pouliry, cheeſe, 
butter, and fiſh. | 

This country was divided between the duke of Hollen 
| Gottorp and the king of Denmark, Duke Adolpbui, ſe- 
cond ſon to Frederic I. was the founder of the Gottirp 
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and, Hol/tein to his ſons, of whom only the third, duke 
Fohn Adolphus, had iſſue. This prince introduced the 
right of primogeniture, and dying in 1616, bis fon 


Albert, who was alſo ſucceeded by his ſon duke Frederic 
IV.; whoſe ſon Charles Frederic, on a ſecond marriage, 
eſpouſed. Anne, the eldeſt daughter of Peter I. emperot 
of Ruſſia ; but was ſoon after diſpoſſeſſed of all his ter- 
ritories. This prince dying in 1739, his ſon, duke 
Charles Peter, was in 1743 declared great duke of RH 
ta, on which he aſſumed the name of Peter Feodorowiiz, 
and in July 1762 aſcended the throne of Ru/jia ; but 
was ſoon after depoſed by his wife, and this was preſently 
followed by his death, when his ſon Paul Petrotwitz, thei 
only ſix years of age, was declared great duke of Ruſſu, 
and alſo duke of Ho/fein-Gottorp ; but in the year 1773" 
mother, the preſent empreſs, thought proper to purchaſe the 
friendſhip of the king of Denmark, by ceding to him that 
part of the dutchy of Holſtein which was an appendage 
to the Ryfſian empire. It is difficult to aſſign the true 
, motives which could induce ſo politic a princels 25 Ca- 
therine II. to patt with a territory which it was the fa 
vourite object af Peter the Great to obtain, and for which 
the gained in exchange only the country of Oldenbu?s 
and the town of Delmenhor/t, which cannot be conſidere 
as anyWiſe equivalent in value to the places which ſhe 
alienated, . | 1 
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The king of Denmark ſtyles himſelf duke of Holſtein, 
Surmer, and Ditmarſh ; and all the dukes of Helſlein and 
 Skſwick ſtyle themſelves heirs of Norway, dukes of SIe 
wich, Holſtein, Stor mar, and Ditmarſb, and counts of Ci. 
denburg and Delmenberi; but the preſent grand duke of 
Ruſſia is now diveſted of theſe titles. 
he arms of the duke of Holſtein conſiſt of five fields, 
and an eſcutcheon. The firſt of theſe is a lion crowned 
or, holding in his paws a bent halbert argent, for Norway. 
'The ſecond or, two lions paſſant azure, for Sleſwick, The 
third gules, a nettle-leaf expanded and divided into three 

tts argent, with an eſcutcheon party per bend gules and 
argent, having round it three nails argent, placed between 
the three parts of the nettle- leaf, for Holſtein. The fourth 
is gules, 2 {wan argent, crowned or about the neck, for 
Stormar. The fifth is azure, a horſeman armed or, with 
his ſword drawn, and a horſe argent, capariſoned fable, 
for Ditmarſb. The eſcutcheon is quarterly, the firſt and 
fourth or, barry gules, for Oldenburg; and the third and 
fourth, a croſs wavy or, for Delmenberſi. 

Holſtein has an order of knighthood called that of St. 
June, which was founded in 1735 by duke Charies Frede - 
ric. The enſign of this order is a red croſs enamelled, 
on the light fide of which is the word ANNE written in 
a cypher, and on the left the letters A. 1. P. F. alſo in a 
cypher, which are explained by the ſubſcription : Aman- 
bus Juſtitiam, Pietatem, Fidem. This croſs is worn 
pendant at a red ribbon edged with yellow, ſloping from 
the left ſhoulder down to the right fide, 

The king of Denmark, from his poſſeſſion of the duchy 
of Holſtein, enjoys both a ſeat and voice in the college of 
the princes of the empire, and his vote is called that of 
Helftein- Gluck/ladt. The grand duke of Rufſia had alſo 
his ſeat and voice in the ſame college, which was called 
that of Hol/tein-Gottorp. Both under the ſame titles alſo 
fit and vote in the circle- of Lower Saxony, and, together 
with Mectlenburg, preſent, in their turn, an aſſeſſor for 
this circle in the aulic chamber ; which latter privileges 
he ſtill retains, in conſequence of his being poſſeſſed of the 
country of Oldenburg. | 

The principal revenues of the ſovereigns ariſe from 
their domains, and ſeveral impoſts on their ſubjects; as, 
the contribution, which is a kind of land-tax, paid month- 
ly by the towns, manors, bailiwics, and convents, accord- 
ing to the quantity of land they poſſeſs ; which alone an- 
nually brings into the military cheſt of each ſovereign 
100,000 rixdollars ; ſtamped paper, toll on horſes, black 
cattle, the fiſhery, &c. - 
The king of Denmark appoints a ſtadtholder over Hol- 
ein, and has his colleges of ſtate. At Gluck/ladt is held the 
king's regency-office, which is compoſed of the ſtadt- 
holder, who is always preſident, a chancellor, a vice- 
chancellor, five counſellors that have ſalaries, and three 

ſecretaries, one of whom is always keeper of the records : 
this court is held four times a year. The other courts 
are, the ſupreme bailiwic court, which, on the riſing of 
the chancery court, is held by the members of the regen- 
cy office. This court receives appeals from the lower 
batliwic courts; but from theſe ſuperior courts no appeal 
lies, except to the king. Ever fince the year 1754, the 
regency court has had the ſupreme authority in the trial of 
criminals, With reſpect to inferior courts, the ſeveral 
cauſes in the towns are tried by the magiſtracy, from 
whoſe ſentences appeals lie to the court of regency. 
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Every town has likewiſe a petty court of its own, that 


takes cognizance of criminal cauſes,” defamatory words, 
imall debts, and the like; and from theſe an appeal lies to 
the magiſtrao x. | . 

It is remarkable, that the nobility and convents in the 
duchy of Holſlein, with their tenants, were ſubject to a joint 
government, to which every Michaelmas the king and 
duke were wont alternately to ſucceed. The perſon in 
whom the directory was lodged, after previous notification 
to the other ſoyereign's office of regency, ifſued forth or- 
ders and citations to the provincial court in both their 
names; but always gave precedence to the * be The 
law affairs of the ſubjects were uſually carried firſt before 
the joint quartal court, which was held ſix weeks before 
the ſeſſion of the provincial court, and was, as it were, a pre- 
barative to the next provincial court, for the greater diſ- 
patch of affairs which were brought to it, when thought 
neceflary, by letters patent under the ſeals of both ſove- 
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reigns. This court was alternately held at Kel and Gluck» 


ſtadt; the directory was under the ruling ſovereign for the 


current year. The court was compoſed of four of the 
king's counſellors, and the like number of the princes, 
who muſt all be nobles, alſo of four men of letters for 
each ſovereign, aſſiſted by a chancellor, who was alternately 
appointed by the ſovereign, 
We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the principal places 
in the king of Denmark's hereditary ſhare in, Holſlein. 
GLUCKSTADT, called in Latin Tychopelis, a town and 
fortreſs ſituated in the diſtrict of Stermar, on the Elbe, 
which here receives into it a ſmall river, called the Rhein. 
This town is regularly and well built; and the market- 
place opens into the main ſtreets. It was built in 1620, on 
a waſte ground called the J/ilderneſ5, by the permiſſion of 
Chriſtian IV. who in the patent gave orders that it ſhould 
be named Gluck/7adt, or the Fortunate Town,” confer- 
ring on it at the ſame time many privileges. The adja- 
cent country being hollow and marſhy, a ſtone cauſeway 
of near four miles in length has been carried along it, and 
on the Jand-ſide, the town may be eaſily laid under water. 
It bas a harbour, adjoining to which is a baſon for the 
reception of veſſels; but, there being no ſprings here, the 
greateſt part of the houſes have ciſterns for the receiving 
of rain; and thoſe which are without ſuch conveniencies 
are obliged to uſe the harbour water, or that of the new 
moat, Here is the ſeat of the king's regency, and the 
offices and courts connected with it. Both the palace 
congregation and the garriſon frequent the town church; 
but the Czlvinifts have a church of their own, the Papifts 
a Chapel, and the Jes a ſynagogue. The town has fe- 
veral times been beſieged, but has never been taken. 
ITZzEHOA, an ancient and handſome town, ſeated on 
the river Stor, and divided into the Oli and New, the latter 
of which is partly ſurrounded by the main ſtream of the 
Stor, and partly by a canal drawn from it, which ſeparates 
it from the Old Town. RE | 2 
RENDSBURG, a fortified town on the river Eyder, ſeat- 
ed on the confines of Germany. It conſiſts of three parts. 
The Old Town ftands on an iſland in the Eyder; and it 
was formerly conteſted whether the iſland belonged to the 
duchy of Sleſiwic, or to Hol/itin, The town conſiſts of 
600 houſes, and is generally well garriſoned. It has its 
own conſiſtory, and is the ſeat of the king's general ſuper- 


intendents over Holſtein and the bailiwic of Rendſburg. 


It has a commercial college, eſtabliſhed here in 1738 by 
Chriſtian VI. 
Prokx is a town almoſt environed by a great and ſmall 
lake: it is divided into the Old and New, the laſt of 
which belongs to the bailiwic of Plaen, and in the former 
are a pariſh church and a Latin ſchool. Without the 
Lubec gate is a ſuburb, The ducal palace here, which 
was rebuilt by duke Joachim Erne/t, ſtands high, and 
commands a beautiful proſpect. To the weſtward of 
this palace, and adjoining to the ſtable, a garden has been 
laid out, with a park, at the end of which is an hydraulic 
machine for the conveyance of water to the palace. This 
town has been four times entirely deſtroyed by fire. 

The duke of Ho//tzin-Gottorp's part of this duchy was 
about half as large as that which belongs to the king, and 
brought in a revenue of 200,000 rixdollars. "The prin- 
cipal town in this territory is | 

KIEL, the capital of that part of Halſſein, formerly ſub- 
ject to the duke, which is ſituated on a bay of the Ballic, 
and has a convenient harbour. It is well built, and con- 
tains the prince's palace and the ſtate colleges. Beſides 
the town church here is one belonging to the palace, with 
a convent church, and a chapel at the farther end of the 
ſuburbs. It has alſo an univerſity, founded in 1665 by 
duke Chriftian Albert. | 
| Weſhall now deſcribe thoſe cities of Holſtein which are 
not ſubject to the king of Denmars, either as hereditary 
ſovereign or as the ſucceſſor to the duke; and ſhall begin 
with HAMBURG, which was formerly the metropolis of all 
Hel/tein, till it became a free imperial city. It is ſeated, 
on the north ſide of the river Elbe, which there forms a * 
commodious harbour, and lies, according to Mr, Maſte- 
lyne's Tables, in 53* 34" N. lat. and 9* 50” E. longitude 
from London. It is built partly on iſlands, and partly on 
the continent, and has a territory that extends twelve 
miles round, in which are ſeveral large villages and fine 
ſeats, Its ſtreets are for the moſt. part rather ſpacious, 
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and ſome of them make a grand appearance; but ſeveral | 


are very narrow, and there are many lanes. The houſes, 
which are built with brick, are very high, and thoſe in the 
broad ftreets are handſome. This is the fecond of the 
Hanſe towns, and is not only naturally ſtrong, but is as 
well fortified by art as a place of its magnitude is capable 
of being. It is nearly circular, and five or ſix miles in 
circumference. The walls and other fortifications that 
lie open to view, are planted with rows of very high trees, 
fo that oa that ſide of the walls next Altena none of the 
houſes can be ſeen. It has fix gates, and three entrances 
by water, namely, two from the Elbe, and one from the 
Alfter. The wall is defended by twenty-three bulwarks, 
beſides other outworks, and a very deep ditch. A noble 
line with other works runs from the largeſt baſon of the 
Alfter to the Elbe, about half a mile above the town ; and 
on the other fide of the baſon below the town is the Star- 


fort; a fortification ſo ſtrong that, in 1686, the king of 


Denmark with all his army could not take it, after. a ſix 
weeks ſiege. 

The number of houſes in Hamburg are ſaid to amount 
to about thirty thouſand, and it has fix Jarge market- 
places. The churches are ancient, Jarge, and handſome 
ſtructures; but are open thoroughfares all day long, and 
in ſome of them are OE es hams, Here are fix lofty 
ſteeples, ſome of which are covered with copper, though 
the frames are only of timber. The great ſpire of St. Pe- 
ter's is the higheſt ; that of St. Michael's is four hundred 
feet high. St. Nicholas's is ſupported by large gilt globes. 
St. Catharine's has a noble front, adorned with ſtatues in 
niches, and the ſteeple is formed of ſeveral lanterns dimi- 
niſhing to the laſt, which ſupports a ſpire like that of Sz, 
Bride's, in Fleet-ſireet, London; but is much taller : round 
the middle of this ſteeple is a gilt crown; and its organ, 
which is ſaid to be the beſt in Europe, has 6000 pipes. 
Tue ſpire of the cathedral, with the tower on which. it is 
Supported, is near 360 feet high; and though it is ſecula- 
riſed, it has a dean and chapter, who, with the cathedral 
and ſeveral houſes belonging to it, are under the immediate 
protection of his Britannic majeſty, as duke of Aremen. 
Beſides theſe there are five other very large churches, and 
eight chapels of eaſe. 

Hamburg has an univerſity, well endowed, to which 
belong ſix profeſſors. The ſenate-houſe and town- hall 
form an ancient large and noble ſtructure. Ihe ex- 
change, which is built oppoſite to it, is a fine building, 
but inferior to that in London, The Britiſb reſident and 
company have a handſome hall. The emperor and ſeve- 
ral princes of Germany have their own poſt-houſes; but 
that for England and Holland is the only one that can be ſaid 
to belong to the public. Here is alſo an opera- houſe chiefly 
for the reſidents and other foreigners, of whom there are 
ſome from moſt of the trading kingdoms in Europe. This 
city is celebrated for its care of the poor; for they have 
here an hoſpital for orphans, which has a revenue of be- 
tween 50 and 60, ooo pounds a year: they have ſometimes 
above 300 infants abroad at nurſe, who, when able to 
dreſs themſelves, are taken into the houſe: the boys, if 
they ſhew extraordinary abilities, are maintained at the 
univerſity, the reſt are put out to trades; and the girls, 
after they can read, ſpin, knit, &c. are ſent to ſervice. 
There are alſo a large hoſpital for poor travellers that fall 
ſick, and another for the relief of maimed, ancient, and 
decayed ſeamen, where care is alſo taken of the widows 
and children of thoſe who loſe their lives in the ſervice of 
the public. 
poor, old, blind, and dumb people are maintained. There 
is likewiſe St. Job's for the venereal diſeaſe; and a peſt- 
houſe. Beſides theſe hoſpitals there are many ſmaller for 
poor widowers, widows, orphans, &. and a great num- 
ber of free ſchools; with two work-houſes, where rugs 
and coarſe kerſeys are manufactured, with which thoſe 
confined are clothed, In one of them, ſuch. as have not 
performed their taſk are hoiſted up in a baſket over a table 
in the hall while the reſt are at dinner, that they may be 
tantalized with the ſight and ſmell of hat they muſt not 
taſte, Here are Jikewite inſurance ſocieties againſt loſſes 
by fire. A chamber of inſurance for ſhips and merchan - 
dize was likewiſe eſtabliſhed here in the year 1765, under 
the direction of ſix of the moſt eminent merchants. The 
capital ſubſcribed was half a million of dollars, of which 
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great quantities of which are exported, they have erected 


In another about a hundred and fourteen 


Horsrriy, 


HAMBURG, from its ſituation, has all poſſible adyan. 
tages for foreign and domeſtic trade; and therefore mer. 
chants from all the trading nations in Europe reſort thither 
and their goods are (ent up the E/þe into the heart of Ger. 
many : the ſhips come up to their doors to lade and unlade 
and this city — ſuch advantages from its port, its riverz. 
and canals, that can no where be exceeded in Europe; "hy 

beſides the Elle, which enters the German ocean beloy 
the town, a canal is opened into the river Trave, for the 
ſake of a communication with Zubec and the Baltic ſe, 
without going round the coaſt of Furland, and undergoing 
the difficulties and expence which attend. pafling the 
Sound, Hence its trade is very conſiderable; for the 
Elle, and the many navigable rivers that fall into it, after 
taking their courſe through ſome. of the richeſt and moſt 
trading parts in Germany, furniſh this city with the pro- 
duce and manufactures of Auſtria, Bohemia, and Dype- 
and Lower Saxony. By the Havel and Spree it trades with 
the electorate of Brandenburg; and by a canal from the 
Spree to the Oder, its commerce is extended into 8%, 
Moravia, Poland, and almoſt to Hungary. 

The principal merchandize exported from Fambury, 
eſpecially to Great Britain, are linen of ſeveral countries, 
great quantities of linen yarn, tin plates, braſs, ſteel, and 
iron, wire, corn, kid ſkins, pipe: ſtaves, clap boards, and 
other timber. 

The chief articles which the Hamburghers import are 
woollen manufactures from England, the value of which 
from York/hire alone, and generally ſhipped: from Hull, ig 
computed to amount to above a hundred thouſand pounds 
a year; with Englih ſtockings, and other goods, amount. 
ing to a very great ſum. The Eng/ih merchants make 1 
very extraordinary figure here; they form a body that has 
ſeveral privileges, and have a church and miniſter of their 
own. The Hamburghers alſo trade very conſiderably into 
Livonia and Ruſſia; and for the goods they ſend into the 
north part of the empire, and into Poland, they have a re- 
turn in linen yarn,. fine flax, honey, wax, aniſeed, linſeed, oil, 
drugs, &c. The: merchants of Hamburgh- alſo uſed to 
ſupply the piratical ſtates of Barbary, with cannon and 
warlike ſtores; but this kind of commerce was prohibited 
in 1775 by an edict of the magiſtracy. 

Above two hundred Engliſb ſhips enter this harbour 
every year, and a great number come from Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Italy. I his city has a great ſhare in the Gresn- 
land. whale-fiſhery, having commonly fiſty or ſixty ſhips 
emꝑloyed in this trade, hence they are able to export large 
quantities of oil and whale- bone; but-from their great trade 
upon the Elbe they are obliged to buy more of theſe arti- 
cles, from the Dutch. In time of war they fit out ſhips 
of force to convoy the merchantmen and they are ſtrong 
at land as well as ſea; for they have a conſtant garriſon of 
near two thouſand men, and are able to arm twelve or 
fourteen thouſand. Beſides the beer which they brew, 


ſeyeral manufactures, particularly weaving of damaſks, 
brocades, velvets, and other rich /s, calico- printing, and 
ſugar-bating. The ſugars ſent from hence up the Elbe, 
into Saxony, Silefia, Bobemia, and Hungary, were ſubjected 
to a duty of ten. per cent in the year 1773, by the late 
king of Pruſſia; this duty is levied on all ſuch veſſcls as 
paſs. by Magdeburg. 

The governmeat of this city is veſted in the ſenate and 
three colleges of burghers, and is a mixture of the ariſto- 
cratical and democratical forms: the principal perſons of 
the republic are veſted with'almoſt every act of ſovereignty, 
while the management of the finances is ſolely entruſted to 
the burghers. They are governed by their own magiſ- 
trates, have no ſeat or vote in the general diet of the 
empire, and are only ſubject to the general laws of the 
Cermanic body. They are, however, under the protec- 
tion of the emperor, to whom they pay annually 80, ooo 
crowns. The common priſon for malefactors is in the 
. pon; houſe.. After ſentence is pronounced, which 
is always on Friday, and the execution on the Mond 
following, they are not carried to a dungeon, but to à 
handſome upper room, where they are allowed a good 
bed, with all reaſonable comforts ſuitable to their con- 
dition, and are conſtantly attended by one of the city 
elergymen, a duty which they are all obliged to pet form 
by rotation. As no criminal can be put to death with- 


each ſubſcriber paid down 20 per cent. 


| out his pleading guilty, they have five degrees of tortu 
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jn order to extort a confeſſion, and theſe are applied one 
after another in proportion to the ſtrength of the evidence 
in ſupport of the charge or accuſation, The degree of 
the torture is lodged in the breaſt of the judges, who are 
always preſent with a clerk in order to take down the 
confeſſion, at a table with a curtain drawn round it; fo 
that they can hear and ſpeak to the poor tortured wretch 
without being eye-witneſles of the cruelty, and can either 
relax or increaſe the torture according to the ſtrength 
and other circumſtances of the ſufferer. It will not be 
improper here to obſerve, that among the ſeveral convents 
of this city, all of which have been ſecularized and are 
now Lutheran, one of them is obliged by its foundation 
to offer a glaſs of wine to every malefactor that is car- 
tied by it to execution. Few or no beggars are to be ſeen 


in the ſtreets of this city, which is partly owing to their 


heing picked up by the beadles, who carry them to the 
houſe of correction, and partly to the manufacture of 
knit ſtock ings, worſted being carried by the pariſh officers 
to the habitations of the poor, and alſo wool to be carded 
and ſpun ; theſe fetch their work from thence every Sa- 
turday, and pay them what they have earned, A curious 
piece of work here intitles an artificer to the freedom of 
his company, a benefit that can no otherwiſe be obtained 
but either by ſervitude, by marrying a freeman's widow 
or daughter, or elſe at a very great expence. 

In the year 1759 the number of children baptized in 
this city was-2653, and in the year 1766 the chriſtenings 
amounted to 2893. The burials in the former year were 
2033, in the latter 3400. SNL © 

The merchants of Hamburg are courteous, but too 
full of compliments: and though very frugal in their 
manner of living; when alone, are extremely liberal when 
they treat ſtrangers. Coaches here are very numerous, 
though the crookedneſs and narrowneſs of many of the 
ſtreets render them inconvenient; yet there is hardly a 
' merchant or even conſiderable ſhop-keeper without one. 
The hackney-coaches are alſo very numerous. The 
common carts are only a long pulley to a ſort of truckle 
upon an axle- tree, between two wheels, drawn not by 
horſes, but by a dozen or more men, who are linked to 
theſe machines with ſlings acroſs their ſhoulders, and 
drag along a weight of two tons. Among the other pe- 
culiarities, the ladies are attended to church not by a 
footman, but by a ſervant-maid, with a book hanging by 
a ſilyer chain upon one arm, and, if the weather be very 
cold, with a braſs ſtove upon the other. Both ſtrangers 
and natives of the beſt faſhion ſpend their time at an odd 
kind of tavern kept in æ cellar, or vault, which has a pro- 
digious ſtock and a great vent for old hock, &c. and 
brings in a conſiderable revenue to the ſtate, it being un- 
der the management of a deputy, put in byia ſelect num- 
ber of the magiſtrates. | | 

In the laſt continental war, whilſt the arms of France 
under marſhal Broglio prevailed, particularly in the year 
1760, the reigning prince of Brunſwick and landgrave 
of Heſſe, were both obliged to quit their dominions, and 
ſeek an aſylum in this city. Indeed: at that time it was 
the general place of reſort for all thoſe whom the miſeries 
of war had driven from their country and their habita- 
tions, ſo that it then became enriched by the calamities, 
3s it conſtantly does by the proſperity of Germany. On 
this occaſion the magiſtrates promoted collections in all 
the.churches of the city for the relief of the diſtreſſed and 
cſtitute; The next year, the king of Denmark being ſud- 
cenly attacked in Holſhein, by the then new czar Peter III. 
to repſeniſh his exhauſted coffers he appeared at the head 
of an army before Hamburg, and actually poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the ſuburbs, peremptorily demanding the loan of a mil- 
lion of rixdollars, which: the magiſtrates, not able to op- 
poſe ſuch a force, thought fit to furniſn. 
AENA is a conſiderable town: ſeated in a moſt de- 
lightful country on a high ſhore of the Elbe, not above a 
dannon-ſhot to the .welk of Hamburg. The ſtreets are 
regularly laid out, ſpacious and well paved. The town 
contains about 3000 houſes, and upwards of 30, ooo in- 

abitants, with two Lutheran churches; and the ſame: 
2 mber for the. German and Danif# Calvinifts,” with a 
th for the French Calvini/ts;-a ſixth for the Papifts, and 
wo Moenonite churches, beſides thoſe belonging to other 
l who are allowed the free exerciſe of their religion: 
e fews are al ſo very numerous, and have a large ſyna- 
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gogue, but pay two thouſand ducats a year as protection- 
money. Here is a royal ſeminary, to which the town- 
(chool is united; an orphan and poor houſe, an anato- 
mical theatre, and three docks for the building of ſhips. 
Among its ornaments is the mal!, which, being planted 
with four rows of trees, forms an agreeable walk. This 
town has a variety of manufactures, and its trade is far 
from being inconſid?rable, the Elbe bringing ſhips of bur- 
then to the merchant's doors. 

The origin of its name is thus explained: deputies 
from Hamburg, in a remonſtrance to the king of Den- 
mark againſt building it too near their city, frequently 
made uſe of the words Dat is all te nae, or That is too near; 
the king taking particular notice of the three laſt mono- 
ſyllables, ſaid bantering to the deputies, he could not ex- 
cuſe himſelſ from going on building it; but that to oblige 
them he would call it by the name they had given it. This 
town is famous for the calamities it ſuffered in 1712, when 
count Sternbock, the Swediſh general, after defeating the 
king of Denmark, appeared before Altena, and ſending a 
meſlage to adviſe the inhabitants toretire with ſuch of their 
effects as they could carry off, the magiſtrates came out 
in a body, and falling at his feet, offered him 50,000 rix- 
dollars to ſpare the town, Steinbeck inſiſted on 200,000 : 
this they were ready to comply with, and only begged 
time to go to Hamburg for the money; but the general 
would admit of no delay; fo that the inhabitants were 
obliged to leave the place, the mothers with their infants 
at their breaſts, the ſons with their aged fathers on their 
backs, others groaned under loads of houſhold furniture; 
while all bewailed their fate with dreadful cries and la- 
mentations. While they paſſed out, the Swedes flood ready 
with flaming torches in their hands, and before they wer 
all departed, theſe entered the town and ſet fire to all parts 
of it, which burnt about 2000 houſes, with ſeveral fine 
magazines, and the popiſh church; ſome old men, women, 
and infants periſhed in the flames; but they ſpared the 
Lutheran and Calvini/t churches, with about 80 houſes 
that Jay on the fide next Hamburg. The Swedes, in juf- 
tification of this barbarous proceeding, pretended that ma- 
gaz ines of proviſions and ſtores were preparing here for 
the Ruſſians and Saxons, and that it was done by way of 
repriſal for the burning of Stade, and other cruelties com- 
mitted by the Danes and Ruſſms in Bremen and Pomera- 
mia. But it ought to be remembered, that the Danes had 
beſieged Stade in form, and that its deſtruction proceeded 
from their bombs; while Steinbock ated the part of a 
cruel incendiary againſt naked walls, and a poor defence- 
leſs people. What compleated the ruin of Altena was the 


raging of the plague at the ſame-time in Holſtein; fo that 


the Hamburgbers were forced, for their own preſervation, . 
to ſhut the gates of the city againſt their diſtreſſed neigh- 
bours, many of whom periſhed through cold and want. 
The king of Denmark, however, relieved them as far as 
poſſible, and ſupplied them with materials for rebuilding 
their town, which, by the help of charities, has been done 
in a beautiful manner, and it is at preſent a finer and 
more pleaſant town than before, it being the market for 
the ſale of goods brought by the Daniſb Eaſi India com- 
pany from the Indies. | 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in Helſtein is LuUBEc, 
the chief of the Hanſe-towns. This city is ſcated at the 
confluence of ſeveral rivers, the largeſt of which is the 
Trave, upon which it has a harbour. It ſtands 15 miles 
to the ſouth-weſt of the Baltic, and 38 from Homburg, in 
54 31 N. latitude, and in 10% 42 E. Jongitude. 

J his is a large, rich, populous, free, and imperial city, 
about two miles in length, and upward of a mile in 
breadth. It ſtands on the two ſides of a long hill of 
moderate height, the eaſtern part extending down the 
declivity toward the river Watkenitz, as the weſtern does 
toward the Trave. It is environed with walls, towers, 


wide moats, and ſtrong rampatts, which being planted 


with trees, form a very delightful walk. The houſes are 
all of ſtone, but old faſbioned, and the ſtreets, which are 
ſtraight and lofty, are for the moſt part ſteep ; but others 
at the bottom of the hill have a canal running through the 
middle, with rows of limes on the ſides. The churches 
are magnificent, and amount to about twenty, beſides the 
cathedral. It has ſeveral large market-places, and hand- 
ſome public buildings, particularly the ſenate-houſe, 


| 


which is a ſuperb ſtructure, and has ſeyeral towers. Jn 
25 this 
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this building are depoſited the archives of the Hanſe- 
fowns. Here is alſo a fine exchange. The collegiate 
church of Sr. Mary is a noble pile, richly adorned with 
images and pictures; amongſt the laſt is one called the 
Dance of Death, by the famous Hans Holbein. This 
ſtructure is ſupported by tall pillars, each of one ſtone, 
and has a very lofty ſpire covered with gilt lead. The 
corporation conſiſts of four burgo-maſters and ſixteen 
counſellors, who may be either men of letters, patricians, 
or tradeſmen. The burghers conſiſt of twelve compa- 
nies, each of which has a vote in the public deliberations. 
An alliance ſtill ſubſiſts between Lubec, Hamburg, and 
Bremen, and under the title of Hanſe towns they negociate 
treaties of commerce with foreign powers. 

The principal home commodity, beſides corn, is their 
beer, which is highly valued, and much of it exported. 

The biſhopric of Lubec is a ſmall territory, that has 
been enjoyed by proteſtant princes ever ſince the year 1561; 
when Lutheraniſm was eſtabliſhed here, and it has devolyed 
as an inheritance to a younger ſon of the duke of Holſtein- 
Gottorp, ſtyled duke of Hol/tein-Eutin, from his uſual 
place of reſidence about five miles from the city; but he 
was afterward raiſed to the throne of Sweden. This terri- 
tory extends about bo miles in compats, containing ſe- 
veral ſmall towns, and 103 villages. 
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Of the Duchies of Saxe-Lauenburg, Bremen and Verden, 
and the Principality of Lunenberg-Zell. Their Situation, 
Extent, Produce, Government, and principal Towns. 


| H E duchy of Saxe. Lauenberg is environed by that 
of Holſtein, the dioceſe of Lubec, the principality 
of Ratzeburg, the duchies of Mecklenburg and Lunen- 
burg, and the four countries as they are called. The face 
of the land of this duchy is for the moſt part level, and 
the ſoil, according to its different goodneſs, is divided in- 
to wheat - land, barley-land, ſand and heath. Dr. Bu- 
ching obſerves, that in general it requires much labour to 
make the corn that is ſown yield five or ſix fold; it, how- 
ever, produces large quantities of flax ; great advantages 
are alſo made of its woods, and, in good ſeaſons, the maſts 
made from the oak and beech trees turn to a conſiderable 
account ; but grazing, however, ſeems moſt adapted to 
the nature of the country, and is conſequently the moſt 
profitable branch of huſbandry. 

The inhabitants are of the Zutheran religion, and in 
the whole duchy there are only three boroughs and one 
market-town ; though the inhabitants amount to about 

,000 ſouls, manufactures are but little known here. 
he exports of the country amount annually to about 

1000 laſts of rye, 450 pounds of cheeſe, 7000 ſtone of 
wool, timber, and wood for fuel, to the amount of 20,000 
rixdollars, a conſiderable quantity of butter, and ſome fiſh. 

The king of Great Britain is entitled, on account of 
his poſſeſſing this duchy, to a ſeat and voice in the col- 
lege of the princes of the empire. But though Saxe- 
Lauenburg is dependent on the privy council at Ha- 


naver, it has its own particular regency, which conſiſts | 


of the chief governor for the time being, and three re- 
gency counſellors. It has only its own tribunal, which 
is compoſed of a judge, two provincials, and two coun- 
ſellors at law, with the like number of aſſeſſors, who are 
not in the ſovereign's ſervice. The principal places in 
this duchy are Ratzeburg and Lauenburg. Pf 

* RATZEBURG is a ſtrong town, nine miles to the ſouth 
of Lubec, ſeated on an iſland, in a large and deep lake of 
the ſame name, from whence a river iſſues, by the means 
of which boats go to Lubec with goods and paſſengers, 
In the year 1693, the Danes bombarding this place, laid 
it in aſhes ; but ſince that time the ſtreets have been re- 

ularly built after the Dutch manner. In the market - place 
Ag the regency office, where is alſo held the chief court 
of juſtice and the conſiſtory. Near the lake to the north- 
welt of the town where boats go off to Lubec, is a delight- 
ful walk of limes and aſh trees, named Belvedere. One 
part of the ton is ſubject to the elector of Hanover, and 
the other to the principality of Ratzeburg in Mecklenburg 
Strelitz : the bridge on that ſide is above 400 paces long, 
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and the rebuilding of it coſt at leaſt 10, oco rixdollzr, 
Lubes money; but the town is to keep it in repair. 

LAWENBERG, or LAUENBURG, a all town, fituateq 
on a hill near the Elle and Stechenitz, twenty-five miles 
to the ſouth of Lubec, Several of the houſes are built ſo 
low, that the upper ſtory lies level with the ſtreets, while 
the ground-floors of others are ſome ells higher, This 
town ſubſiſts by ſhipping, and its trade in corn and wood 
It is alſo a great thoroughfare for goods brought up the 
Elbe to Lubec, Here is a toll on the Elbe, the produce of 
which is very conſiderable, and in the town formerly ſtood 
the duke's palace, which was erected on an eminence, 
One wing of this palace ſtill remains, and in it is held 
the court of the bailiwic of Lawenburg. 

We now come to the duchies of BREMEN and Vz. 
DEN; the former terminates to the eaſtward, on the prin. 
cipality of Lawernburg; to the ſouth-eaſtward on that 
of Verden; to the ſouthward on the Veſer; to the wen. 
ward on the ſame river; and to the northward on a teri. 
tory belonging to the city of Hamburg, and the river El}, 
Its dimenſions are varioufly given; but the beſt authorities 
make it ſixty miles in length, and fifty in breadth, 

The country is very level. The Elbe and the Mer, 
by which the greateſt part of it is environed, receive in- 
to them ſeveral other rivers. 

The banks of the Eibe and the Weſer are bordered with 
very rich marſh Jands, and in ſome places the country 
produces extraordinary plenty of grain and fruit, For 
the preſervation of theſe marſh lands againſt inunds. 
tions, the dykes and dams are kept in conſtant repair at 
a great expence, under the inſpection of officers appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe. Great numbers. of cattle are bred 
here: the heaths are alſo covered with ſheep, and the 
breeding of bees is much attended to. In ſome places a 
kind of free- ſtone is dug, and in others great quantities of 
turf, which is exported to Bremen and Hamburg, and uſed 
in the brick-kilns and glaſs houſes. Theſe countries alſo 
yield abundance of flax, | 

The eſtabliſhed religion of the inhabitants is Zuthera- 
niſm, and in the duchy of Bremen are 111 churches, with 
137 paſtors. The ſupreme inſpection of the churches of 
this duchy, and of Verden, is veſted in a general ſuperin- 
tendent. As to the Calviniſis, they form ſeven congre- 
gations in the duchy of Bremen. 

The only manufaQtories here are for the making of cri. 
age, linen and woollen cloth, kerſeys, and other weollen fluff, 

The duchy of Bremen was formed out of an archbi- 
ſhopric, which was ſubdued by the Swedes in 1644 ; but 
at the peace of Meſiphalia in 1648, they returned it as a 
duchy and fief of the empire, In 1575, the duke of 
Brunſwic and Lunenburg, in conjunction with the biſhop of 
Munſter, over-ran the country. The conquerors thought 
of ſharing the duchies of Bremen and Verden between 
them ; but Sweden kept the whole to herſelf, except a 
ſmall part, which was reſtored to the duke of B.unſuic 
and Lunenburg. During the northern war, theſe duchics 


— 


were reduced by the Danes; but in 1715, king Frederic 


IV. transferred them to the elector of Brunſiwic, in lieu of 
the ſum of 700,050 rixdollars, and afterward Sweden like- 
wiſe ceded them to that elector; for which the king te- 
ceived 1,000,000 rixdollars. nm | 

The elector of Brunſwic, as duke of Bremen, bears the 
arms of the archbiſhopric, that is, Gules two keys in 2 
ſaltire argent, with a ſmall croſs argent in chief. 


The duchies of Bremen and Verden are jointly under 


the following colleges: the regency, which conſiſts of 


three counſellors, and is ſubordinate to the privy-council 
at Hanover; and the chancery, which is compoſed of three 
counſellors of the regency, a director, and certain judi- 
ciary counſellors, and takes cognizance'of criminal and 
other cauſes. The high court of juſtice takes cognizance 
of all civil caſes requiring a judicial deciſion. From this 
4s 100 appeals are carried to the high court of appeals at 
ell. 45 6 
The chief branches of the revenues of the electors are 
thoſe of the domain bailiwics, exciſe, ftamp-dutv, &. 
The principal ton ſubject to the king of Great Brildin, 
as. duke of Bremen, is + 34,43 
STADE, which is ſeated on the Schwinge near the place 
where that river flows into the Elbe. This town is the 
feat of the regency of the duchies of Bremen and Ver. 
den, as alſo of the chancery, chief court of e 
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LUNENBURG-ZELL, 5 
conſiſtory. It contains three churches, and a Latin | 
{chool. Stade was formerly a place of conſiderable trade, 

and from the year 1586 to 1612 had an Engliſh ſtaple, 

which was removed to Hamburg ; but by a concurrence 

of misfortunes it is now greatly declined. This city has 

deen frequently taken and retaken, but in 1757 his late, 
majeſty king George II. cauſed great improvements to be 

made in the fortifications, | 

We ſhall now give a particular deſcription of the im- 

erial city of BREMEN. It is ſeated on the Meſer, which 

divides it into the Old and New Town, but both of theſe 

are joined by a large bridge, and a ſmaller one that extends 

over a little branch of the ſame tiver. Veſſels of burden 

lie 12 or 15 miles below the city, as there is not ſufficient 

depth of water above. In the year 1744, all the buildings 

and inhabitants were numbered, when the Old and New 

47m, excluſive of the ſuburbs, contained 4778 houſes, 

witiy 565 other edifices, as ſtore-houſes, brew-houſes, and 

the like ; 4099 married couple, among which-were 1589 

Calviniſt, 177 2 Lutherans, 81 Papifts, 218 widowets, 1239 

widows, 239 ſingle men, who were houſe-keepers, and 

359 ſingle women houſe-keepers. According to Wyaxall 
it contained, in the year 1774, 45,000 inhabitants: an 
increaſe of population, in the courſe of thirty years, 
ſcarcely probable, 2 

The Old Town, which is the largeſt and moſt populous, 
is divided into four pariſhes, according to the four capital 
churches belonging to the Calviniſls. In this part 
ſtands the cathedral, which belongs to the dutchy, and 
is frequented by the Lutherans, Under its choir is the 
Jead- cellar, remarkable for the undecayed bodies that lie 
there. T'his is a vaulted apartment, ſupported on pillars ; 
it is near ſixty paces long, and half as many broad. The 
light and air are admitted into it by three windows, 
though it is ſeveral feet beneath the level of the ground. 
Here are five large oak coffins, each of which contains a 
corpſe; one of them tradition ſays was 7 7 ba counteſs, 
which has lain here 250 years. Though the ſkin is dried in 
eyery part, yet the features of the face ate ſo little ſunk 
or changed, that it is plain to perceive ſhe was young 
and handſome at the time of her death. Her teeth are 
Al firm in theit ſockets, but the lips are drawn away from 
over them. The hair of the head is more than 18 inches 
long, very thick, and ſo faſt, that our traveller raiſed 
the corpſe from the coffin by it. The other bodies are 
equally free from putrefaction, the cauſe of which phæ- 
nomenon undoubtedly lies in the dryneſs of the place. 
Wraxall's Dur, page 403. Here is alſo the convent of 
St, John, with its church; the celebrated academy of the 
Calvimſts, with its ſpacious library; the armoury; the hoſ- 
pital, in which is an anatomical theatre; the work-houſe, 
and other public buildings. Under the large bridge of 
the Weſer is a water-wheel, which works an engine that 
raiſes the water by which the city is ſupplied, as in Zon- 
din, by pipes laid under the ftreets ; and at the other end 
of this bridge is an ingenious fulling-mill. . 

In the New Town is St. Paul's church, which be- 
longs to the Calviniſts, and in the ſuburbs are two more. 
The New Town conſiſts chiefly of gardens and little 
pleaſure-houſes belonging to the principal merchants, 
and other inhabitants of the Old City; it has larger and 
more regular ſtreets than the latter, and moſt of them 
are planted with on of limes and wild cheſtnuts. 
Calviniſm is the eſtabliſhed. religion, it being profeſſed by 
the whole body of the corporation, though with reſpect to 
numbers they are rather exceeded by the: Lutherans. 

he corporation is compoſed of four burgo-maſters, and 
twenty-four counſelors, or aldermen. The merchants 
and tradeſmen have their elders; but theſe have no ſhare 
in the government of the city. The garriſon conſiſts of 
about fix hundred men, Here are ſeveral manufactures, 
and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade. This 
city is celebrated for its old hock, which is brought from 
the banks of the Rhine by land carriage, and depoſited in 
the public cellars, Rok and Exchange. 


* 


under the Town- ho 


Here they boaſt of having wine 170 years old; for a bot- 
e of which they aſk ſeven dollars, or 25s, No Fews 
Te permitted to refide or trade in this city, and all public 
liverſions are allowed here. It is a'free city, under the 
Potettion of the empire, 
* {truck here. Tho king of England, us 


and ſtyles itſelf a republic on 
elector 
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of Hanover, has ſome important rights within the place; 
and not only the cathedral belongs to him, but a conſi- 
derable number of buildings public and private, He poſ- 
ſeſſes likewiſe a ſpecies of tupreme judicatorial power; for 
though the magiſtrates take cognizance of all crimes 
within the territory of Bremen, his delegate or bailiff muſt 
pronounce ſentence. Mraxall, page 405. | 
VERDEN is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by the dutchy 
of Lunenburg, on the weſt by the e/er and the dutchy 
of Bremen, and on the north by the dutchies of Bremen 
and Lunenburg, extending both in length and breadth 
about twenty-eight miles. "wy - 24S 
This dutchy conſiſts chiefly of heaths, and high, dry 
lands; it has alſo ſome foreſts ; but there are good marſh- 
lands on the rivers Reſer and Aller. The latter waters 
almoſt all the ſoutherly, but the Yeſer only a part of the 
weſterly boundaries of the country; and this laft receives 
alſo the Aller. The other principal river is the Mumme, 
which riſes on the borders of Lunenburg, traverſes the 
dutchy from eaſt to weſt, and receives into it the ſmaller 
civers that riſe here, 8 
The inhabitants are Lutherans, who have the ſame con- 
ſiſtory with the dutchy of Bremen, and the ſame general 
ſuperintendant. #& 4 | 8 
VER DEN was formerly a biſhopric founded by Charle- 
magne; but John Frederic, the laſt biſhop, was of the 
royal houſe of Denmark, and afterwards became king of 
Denmark and Norway, under the name of Frederic III. 
At the peace of Meſiphulia in 1648, the crown of Sw#- 
den obtained the biſhopric as a dutchy ; and in 1912, 
the Danes invading Bremen, the inhabitants of Brunſwit- 
Lunenburg poſſeſſed themſelves of the dutchy of Verden, on 
account of the plague raging in the former; In the year 
1715, by virtue of the alliance concluded at Wiſinar, both 
Bremen and Verden were ceded by the king of Denmark 
to the electoral houſe of Brunſwic-Lunenburg ; and to this 
ceſſion the crown of Sweden alſo agreed in the year 1719. 
- This dutchy has the ſame regency as'that of Bremen, 
and contains ſeveral towns, the principal of which is 
- VERDEN, ſeated on the Aller, a river that divides itſelf 
into two branches; the ſmaller of which lies near the town. 
It is fituated twenty- ſix miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Bremen, 
and has four churches: There is here alſo a Latin ſchool. 
The cathedral is of great antiquity, having been erected 
by Charlemagne, in the year 786. The portraits of all 
the biſhops from that period to the year 1566, when the 
Lutheran religion ſupplanted the Catholic, are painted on 
the walls of the choir. This cathedral however was 


ſent ſtructute aroſe. The ecclefiaſtical power in Verden 


tains only about 5300 inhabitants. | | | 
The dutchy of LUNENBURG-ZELL is bounded by the 
river Elbe, which on the north ſeparates it from Holſteis 


burg, and on the weſt by the dutchies of Bremen and 
Meſiphalia, it extending about a hundred miles in length, 
and ſeventy in breadth. . . 
The ſoil is various, for along the Bible, the Aller; the 
Zetxe, and ſome ſmaller rivers, are fruitful marſh-Jands ; 
but other parts of the country conſiſt of barren ſand, others 


worſt parts of the country are towards its centre, through 


thence to form an idea of the whole country. Agreeably to 
the diverſity of its ſoil, it produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buck-wheat, flax, hemp, hops, and garden plants. They 


Some bailiwics do not yield a ſufficiency of wheat; but 
others again have a ſuperfluity ;; in ſome, few horned cat- 
tle and horſes are bred, though in others they abound. 
The heaths are covered with numerous flocks of a ſmall 


kind of ſheep, that have long and coarſe wool ; and the 


culture of bees is ſo great, as to afford conſiderable quan- 
tities of honey and wax. Lunenburg abounds in excel - 
lent ee and valuable ſalt-ſprings; and the rivers yield, 

Lite PE. bv 
# With reſpe& to the rivers, the Elbe, which traverſes 
the eaſt and north ſide of this 2 is of conſiderable 
advantage, from its fertilizing the adjacent marſh- lands, 


n 


its fiſheries, navigation, and tolls. This river receives 
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have alſo oak, beech, 'firs, pines, birch, and other trees. 


— 


conſumed by fire in 1313, and on its foundation the pre- 


has been long ſince abſorbed in the civil. The town con- 


and Lauenburg; on the eaſt by the marquiſate of Branden- f 


of heaths, others of turf, and others are ſwampy. The 


which lie the main roads; but a traveller is not from 
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into it the Zetze, which flows from Brandenburg ; the | 


Himenau, another navigable river which rifes.in this coun- 
try; the Lube, which alſo riſes here; the Seave, and other 


ſmaller rivers. 


Joined by ſeveral ſmall rivers, continues its courſe into 
the dutchy of Ferden. 1 
The inhabitants of this country are of the Lutheran re- 
ligion, and there are near two hundred pariſh churches in 
this dutchy. Theſe are divided into fifteen ſuperinten- 
dencies, and over theſe are appointed two general ſuper- 
intendants. : 

. + The principal manufactures made here are thoſe of 
Iinen, cotton, woollen cloths, ribbons, ſtockings, and 
hats; and at Zell are ſome ingenious artificers in gold 
and falyer. 

The exports chiefly conſiſt of corn, meal, garden- 
Ruff, hops, flax, ftarch, timber, beams, maſts, all kinds 
of wooden ware, ſhips, barges, boats, horſes, black cattle, 
fatted calves, milk, butter, cheeſe, poultry, wool, wax, 


honey, ſalt, ſugar, thread, linen, knit and wove ſtock- | 


ings, ſtuffs, works in gold and- ſilver, &c. The con- 
veyance of merchandiae from this place to and from 
Hamburg, Lubec, and Altena, affords a conſiderable branch 
of commerce; many of the inhabitants procuring ſub- 
ſiſtence by navigating the rivers. 


- LuNENBURG, the capital, is ſeated on a navigable 
river called the Elmen, or limenau, which runs through a 
part of the town. This city is fourteen miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Lauenburg; it is ſurrounded with moats 
and walls, ſtrengthened with towers, and is two miles 
and a half in compaſs. 
bouſes, with between eight and nine thouſand inhabi- 
tants. Here are three pariſh churches It has alſo three 
hoſpitals, two of which have each a church. In the mar- 
ket-place ſtands the prince's palace, with the guild-hall, 
and franting them is the Premon/tratenfian abbey of Heili- 
 genthal, which. was ſequeſtered by the magiſtracy in 1530, 

and its church now ſerves for a magazine of ſalt. In 


3753 an anatomical theatre was built here. The convent |. 


of St. Michael, which was formerly of the Benedictine or- 
der, and conſiſted of monks of noble families, embraced 
the ſentiments of Luther in the year 1532; and in 1655 
duke Cbriſtian Lewis, with the approbation of the nobi- 
lity, ſuppreſſed the monaſtery, and founded within it a 
ſchool for martial exerciſes, which is ſtyled the academy. 
The members of this academy live in a ſpacious ſtone 


edifice, built in the year 1711; and counts, and even princes, | 


have been of their number. Within the conventual 
church of St. Michael is the ancient burial- place of the 
dukes; and on its great altar ſtands a celebrated golden 
table, which is a board formerly plated over with. gold ; 
but which, in x698, was ſtripped by a famous robber, 
named Nickle Lift ; ſo that at preſent only a ſmall quan- 
Ina part of the city, within the walls, ſalt ſprings 
ariſe; this quarter, which is called the Se, is walled 
in, and has its own ſeparate magiſtrates. It conſiſts of 
fifty-four ſmall houſes built deep in the earth, and in 
each are four Jarge leaden ciſterns, for receiving the 
falt water, which is left to exhale in them in order to 


| form the falt; Theſe ſprings are very copious, and — "of Hanover, wind a0 Principal 


of them are in-this place; three in one of the town moats, 
and one near the — that once ſerved for a Mdnorite 
convent. From theſe ſe 


is diſtributed among the houſes. The ſalt-houſes con- 
tain two hundred and ſixteen ciſterns of ſalt, which are 
daily boiled; and of the ſalt- works a fth part belongs 

To the weſt of the city are two rocks, known by the 
names of Scbilaſſain and Kalkberg. The latter is near 
the New-gate, and even within its walls: this is very. 
| Keep, and contains ſeveral ſpacious caverns: toward the 
city it is ſurrounded by a crown-work, which joins, the 
town wall; on the other fide is creed a horn - work; and 
round its ſummit, which is level, runs a'breaſt-work, on 
which are planted ſome cannon. gl 

The exports of this city conſiſt of ſalt, lime, and bea, 
wes, boney, wool, flax, ling, and frieze. Goods "—_ 


The Aller, which is alſo navigable, tra- | | 
verſes the whole ſoutbern part of the dutchy, and being and the commerce carried on here is ſuperintended by a 


The principal towns in this dutchy are the following : | 


It conſiſts of thirteen hundred | 


veral ſprings the ſalt- water is | 
conveyed by pipes into a reſervoir in the Sulze, and there | 
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brought here from all parts of Germany, and forwarded 
down the Imenau to Hamburg, and by means of the Ac 
to Lubec ʒ theit returns coming the ſame way. The ware. 
houſes for theſe imparts and exports ſtand on the Imengy 


particular commiſſion, 

ULTZEN is a town ſeated on the Ilaienau, by tuo 
branches of which it is ſurrounded. Here that river gg 
receives its name, it being formed by the conflux of 
eleven rivulets. It was once navigable at this place, 
ſhips from England even traded here, and the ancien 
harbour belonging to it is ſtill to be ſeen, In the great 
church is alſo ſhewn a ſhip of gilt copper, which wy, , 
preſent to the corporation from the Engliſh. The town 
contains about three hundred and twenty-nine houſes 
three hundred and four of which belong to the burghers, 
and the others ate inhabited by the gentry, eccleſiaſtic, 
and men of letters. The firſt miniſter of the great church 
is provoſt, and ſuperintendant of ſeventeen country mi. 
niſters. The adjacent country produces a very fine ſort 
of flax, and the neighbouring villages weave great quan. 
tities of linen. The town had formerly a very flouriſh. 
ing trade in linen, thread, wwollen, wax, beer, and branch, 
and received great advantage from its being a conſiderable 
' thoroughfare for goods and travellers ; but its trade is 
at preſent greatly declined. | 

ZELL is a fortified and well built city, ſeated on the 


the ſuburb of Fritzenwie/e, conſiſts of five hundred and 
ſixty- four houſes ; but, including the other ſuburbs, ſum- 
mer-houſes, and buildings without the gates, their num- 
ber amounts to about fourteen hundred. At this place 
are held the high court of appeals for the ſeveral teri. 
tor ies of the electoral houſe of Brunſwic- Lunenburg, 
with the chancery and chief tribunal of the principality 
of Lunenburg. The other public èdifices are the guild 
hall, the riding-houſe, the mews, and the armoury, 
The remarkable buildings in the ſuburbs are the Mu- 
Aadt church, that of the Calviniſis, the prince's mem; 
and garden, St. George's alms-bouſe, the Alumlage 
church, the alms-houſe of St. Anne, the hoſpital for 
diſabled ſoldiers, and the orphan-houſe. This town 
principally ſubſiſts by its being a great thoroughfare, 
and the ſcat of the high court of appeals. It has manu» 
factures and artificers in various branches, particularly 
in gold and ſilver, whoſe performances are much admired 
even in other countries. 

HAARBURG, a town ſeated on the Seve, which runs 
through it, and, after being joined by the Engelbach, 
{diſcharges itſelf, near this place, into the £/bz. It con- 
fiſts of four hundred and ſeventy-two houſes, beſides thoſe 
belonging to noblemen, and is the ſeat of the two general 
ſuperintendences of this principality z as likewiſe of 3 
ſpecial ſuperintendancy. Here are manufactures of t- 
ton, flackings, hats, ribbons, wax-bleaching, /larch, and 
the refining of ſugar. As Haarburg is commodiouly 
ſituated for commerce and navigation, it carries on a con- 


| and flaats. | 
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Of the Dutchy of Brunſwie-Lunenburg, or the Electorate 
oy 22 of Grubenbagen, and 


the Counties of Blackenburg and Rheinſtein; heir Situa- 
tion, Extent, Produce, Manufactures, Government, 


and principal Cities and Towns. 


AME dutchy of Bzunswic, taken at large, includes 

the dutchy of Hanover, the principality of Cu- 
benhagen, and the counties of Blackenhurg and Rhein. 
Hein; and is bounded on the ſouth by Thuringia, an. 
Heſſe Caſſil; on the weſt by the river Mſer, which di. 
vides it from the principality of Minden, and the counties 
of Lippe 


and Heye; on the north by Lunenburg ; and on 
the eaſt by 6 and the principalities of Halber. 
But within this compaſs is included not only the dutch 
of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, which belongs to the king ® 
Great Britain, but Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttle, which is 80 
verned by its own ſovereign, and will be hereafter de- 
ſcribed; we are now to treat only of the former. The 
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Aller, which is here navigable, and, in conjunction with 


ſiderable trade to Holland in Ines · timber, beams, maſi 
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HANOVER: 


The dutchy of Hanover, alſo called Calenberg, from 
a caſtle that was formerly the reſidence of the prince, 
is bounded on the north by Lunenburg-Zell; on the 
eaſt by the dutchy of Brunfwic-Wolfenbuitle, and the 
biſhopric of Hildeſheim; on the ſouth by Grubenhagen, 
which Moll calls Brunſwic-Lunenburg ; and on the weſt 
by the county of Schawenburg ; extending thirty-three 
miles from north to ſouth, and eighteen from eaſt to welt. 
All ſ the rivers, ſtreams, and brooks in this principality 
diſcharge themſelves either into the ſer, or the Leina. 
The former of theſe waſhes it on the weſt, and the latter 
on the caſt, The principal mountains ate the Deiſter 
and the Suntel in the north, and the Solingerwald in the 
ſouth ; but the mountainous and ſtony parts, with the 
moraſles, beaths, and ſands, yield very little: this country 
has, however; many marſhy, clayey, and loamy tracts, 
mixed with earth and ſand, where all kinds of fruit and 
vegetables thrive, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, lentits, peas, 
beans, vetches, buck-wheet, plenty of good fruit, excellent 
garden plants and reots, hops, flax, and tobacco, It has allo 
ane woods of oak, becch, pine, aſp, birch, alder, & c. which 
afford timber for the building of ſhips and houſes ; as alſo 
wood for fuel and other uſes. The maſts procured from 
the oak and beech trees are of great advantage. 

This country like wiſe abounds in a large breed of horſes, 
pack cattle, and fheep ; and there is here no want of veni- 
for, game, and fiſh. At ſeveral places in this principality 
are marl- pits, quarries of free- ſtone and mill-ſtones, coal- 

its, and mines of rich iron ore. „ 

In this countty are ſeveral manufactures; great quan- 
tities of linen yarn are ſpun here, and linen wove 
not only ſufficient for home conſumption, but likewiſe 
for exportation, particularly a moſt beautiful damaſk, 
The printing of linen is here brought to ſuch perfection, 
that it begins to take place of the uſe of India chintz and 
calicoes. Cotton is likewiſe ſpun here, and knit or wove 
into ſtockings, gloves, and caps. The oil-ſkins and 
carpets printed and painted here are of the beſt fort. 
Various branches of the woollen manufacture are made 
in this principality, more particularly at Gottingen; a- 
wong theſe are light and ſubſtantial fine cloths, which, 
for their beauty and the brightneſs and durablenefs of 
the colours, equal the beſt cloths made in Holland. 
The worſted ſtockings made at Gottingen are alſo diſ- 
tiaguiſhed for their fineneſs. At Hanover are two cele- 
brated gold and filver manufaCtories for galloons and 
laces ; as alſo for fringes, toſſils, embroidery, and other 
works, Among the other manufactories are ſilks, ftuffs, 
ſtockings, and ribbons. In different parts are iron-works, 
mills for the flatting of copper, powder-mills, paper and 
fulling-mills, braſs-founderies, glaſs-houſes, &c. Large 
quantities of goods manufactured here are ſent abroad, 
particularly linen, linen yarn, Gottingen camblets, bara- 
guns, and other /uff5, in which a great trade is carried 
on ah Hamburg, Bremen, Holland, Franckfort, and even 
to Italy. TE 6 he 


In this principality are nineteen cities and ſeventeen 


towns: The four following are ſtyled the great cities: 
Cottingen, Hanover, Nordbeim, and Hamelen, the others 
being called the ſmall; and in the whole principality are 
three abbeys and fix convents, which laſt are all inha- 
bited, one by men, and five by women. There are here 
alſo two hundred and 
churches belonging to churches and 
Chapels of the Roman catholics. | E 

I here are few ſovereign princes whoſe finances are ſaid 
to be in ſo good a condition as thoſe ot this elector, 
Owing to the exconomy of the two preceding princes, 
Who have yet kept up a ſplendour ſuitable to their rank ; 
the government here being faid to be the leaſt deſpotic of 
any in the empire; for the elector can neither make laws 
nor raiſe taxes without the conſent of the ſtates, con- 


e Calvini/ts, and ſix 


liſting of the nobility, clergy, gentry, and towns, who: 


meet regularly every year. : 
The princes: of the two illuſtrious houſes of Brun/- 
we are deſcended from Ern duke of Lunenburg, who 
died in 1546 3 the | Wolfenbuttle and Bevern branches 
(the former of which is now extinct) from Henry the 


eideſt ſon, and the electoral houſe of Hanover from 


Villiam the youngeſt, The electorate attached to the 
Sutchies of Hanover and Zell was concerted at the con- 
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" Lutheran pariſh churches, five 
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greſs held at the Hague in the year 1692, by king Wt- 
liam III. and effected by his influence, in conjunction 
with that of moſt of the proteſtant princes of the em- 
-pire, Accordingly, the ſame year; the emperor Leopold 
conferred the dignity of elector on prince Erneft, grand- 
father of his late majeſty king George II. and his heirs; 
with the title of ſtandard-bearer to the empire. This, 
however, met with oppoſition from the college of princes, 
and particularly from the pope and his adherents. How- 
ever, in 1708, after the death of Erneft, the firſt elector, 
the three colleges of the empire agreed to the eſtabliſh-_ 
ment of this new electorate in the perſon of his eldeſt ſon; 
afterward George I. king of Great Britain, who then took 
his ſeat in the diet: but the office of ſtandard - bearer be- 
ing claimed by the duke of Murtemburg, the title of arch- 
treaſurer of the empire was the next year given inſtead of 
it to the elector of Hanover, | | 

The revenues of the eleftor from all his German do- 
minions, ariſing from ſalt-pits or ſprings, taxes and cattle; 
merchandiſe and inns, eſpecially from rich mines of ſil- 
ver, iron, and copper, are computed to amount to at leaſt 
four hundred thouſand pounds per annum ; or, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hantay's computation, at four millions of 
dollars, or ſeven hundred thouſand pounds; and it is 
ſaid, that from theſe dominions alone he may raiſe att 
army of between thirty and forty thouſand men, with- 
out greatly burdening his ſubjects. His majeſty, the pre- 
ſent elector, has here ſome troops of life-guards, and two 
regiments.of foot-guards, of one battalion each, with art 
uniform of red lined with blue ; and at the court of Ha- 
rover are the officers of ſtate uſually found in the courts 
of crowned heads, 5 

The government here is under the management of the 
fix following councils, I. The council of ſtate, to which 
all Hanover is ſubject, which receives orders immediately 
from the elector, counterſigned by a German envoy from 
8 electorate, who always attends the Britiſb court. 
II. The war- office. III. The treaſury. IV. The chan- 
cery. V. The juſtice court, and VI. The conſiſtory, 
| which is compoſed of the miniſters or preſbytery of the 
city of Hanover, aſſiſted by lay-elders, who are generally 
perſons diſtinguiſhed for their learning and piety, as well 
as rank. It is obſervable, that every proteſtant prince 
and ſtate in Germany has this kind of ſpiritual courts 
but theſe have no power in civil affairs, divorces only ex- 
cepted ; and the prince, or ſtate, has always a deputy pre- 
ſent at all their meetings, to be a check upon their power, 
and to keep it within — bounds. «4 | 

This principality is divided into three quarters or de- 
partments; the firſt of which is the Hamer quarter, in 
which are eight cities, three towns, two abbeys, ſix con- 
vents, and two hundred and twelve villages. 

The city of HAN OVER, the capital of the king of Great 
Britain's German dominions, and the ſeat of the electors 
before their acceſſion to the crown. of Great Britain, is 
pleaſantly ſituated on a ſandy hill upon the Leina, which 
is only navigable for ſmall boats, in 52 20 N. latitude, 
and in 9745 E. longitude, that is, fix hundred and ſixty- 
five miles eaſt of London, and forty miles to the weſt of 
Brunſfwic. It is walled round, regularly fortified, and the 
ravelins before the gates well provided with cannon z but 
does not ſeem remarkable for its ſtrength. The houſes 
are moſtly of timber and clay, though many are of ſtone 
and brick; but the ſtreets are broad, and in winter well 
lighted with lanthorns. It contains about twelve hun- 
dred houſes, ſome of which are very large and handſome 
ſtructures, The Neue Graben, as it is the neweſt, makes 
the beſt appearance of any part of the city. The elector's 
palace is ſituated on the banks of the Leina, and as it ſuf- 
fered greatly by fire in the year 1741, a conſiderable part 
of it has been ſince rebuilt with great magnificence. It 
has ſeveral courts ; and the rooms, which are grand and 
commodious, are chiefly hung with very rich tapeſtry. 
In this ſtructure the privy- council and commiſſioners of 
war hold their meetings. The opera-houſe, and the 
theatre for the French-comedians, are both within the pa- 
lace, and though ancient are commodious z but the whole 
is rather rich, decent; and elegant, than very ſplendid. The 
guard is always mounted, and an open table kept, even 
when the king is not in his electoral dominions, at which 
time the adminiſtration-is conducted with the utmoſt dig- 
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nity. Every evening during the whole winter a play is 
exhibited, and a concert performed twice a week, at the 
king's expence; when the courtiers, without exception, 
take place according to their rank. In the church 
belonging to the palace, which is very ſplendid, is — 
a treaſure of great value, conſiſting of reliques, gold 
and filver plate, and gems, collected by duke Henry the 
Lion, in his journey to the Eaſt in 1171, and the ſuc- 
ceeding years. The elector's armoury and ſine ſtables 
ſtand in a row along the Leina. The ſtates houſe in 
Eaft-fireet is a very noble ſtructure, and within it are 
held the diets and high court of juſtice. In the ſame 
ſtreet is alſo the Lockumer Hof, where the abbot of the 
convent of Lockum reſides; and near St. Giles's church 
is the chancery. In the Old Town there are only three 
pariſh churches, and one for the garriſon. Beſides theſe 
ſtructures, there is an orphan-houſe, the hoſpital of the 
Hely Ghoft, the poor-houſe belonging to the magiſtracy, 
a ſpinning-houſe, and a houſe of correction. 

The New Teton, which lies on the other bank of the 
river, has a communication with that already deſcribed 
by means of bridges. This part is fortified, and though 
it conſiſts of oaly three hundred and ſeventy-ſix houſes, 
is populous, and makes a good appearance. It is the 
ſeat of the conſiſtory for the electoral territories, and 
likewiſe of: the general and ſpecial ſuperintendency. In 
the market-place is a curious grotto, but the water- 
works belonging to it are-fallen to decay. In the ſame 
part is alfo the church of St. Jabn, and on the parade is 
a large edifice of ſtone, in which are kept the electoral, 
archives and library; the latter of which is one of the 
moſt copious and ſplendid in all Germany, There are 
here alſo ſeveral palaces, 'a German and à French Calui- 
nin church, another for the Reman catholics, a Fewiſh ſy- 
nagogue, and a Latin free - ſchool. 55 

n ſhort, Hanover is in many reſpes a pleaſant city, 
and, though it does not equal Berlin and Dreſden, may be 
eſteemed elegant; but it has no trade worth mentioning. 
The neighbouring country makes an agreeable appear- 
ance, and the number of kitchen and pleaſure-gardens 
before the gates, with the elegant buildings belonging to 
them, appear very extraordinary; particularly there is 2 
delightful viſta which extends to Manbrillant and Herren- 
bauſen, two electoral palaces ; but the former is now fall, 
in to decay. | . #7 | 2 

The palace of HEeRRENHAUSEN, or HERNHAUSEN, is 
ſeated about two miles to the north of the city. But Mr. 
Hanway obſerves, that he does not know whether he was 
more mortiſied or more ſurpriſed to find that the building 
fell vaſtly ſnort of  his-expeRtations; for. though in Eng- 
land, it is ſaid, our hoſpitals are palaces, and our palaces 
more proper for hoſpitals, yet he had conceived the api- 
nion that this palace, ſo much talked of, was indeed grand, 
and worthy of a king of England. It was built in the year 
1670, by Bass Auguftus, the late king's grandfather the 
greateſt part of it is of wood; and the apartments in gene- 
ral rather give the idea of a large ancient manſion- houſe 
belonging to a private gentleman in Exgland, than of the 
palace of a great monarch; but it has rich furniture, and 
ſome good pictures. The avenue to this palace is noble, 
being as broad, and about double the length of the Mall 
in St. James Park. The gardens, however, are truly 
of admiration z they are planned in the Dutch 

taſte. Our author had ſeen none in Germany compa- 
rable to them, though they want thoſe exquiſite charms, 
and that enchanting variety, capable of being produced 
by an inequality of ground, of which we have numerous 
proofs in Gt Britain. One fide of the garden has a 
narrow pitet of water above a quarter of a mile in length. 
The {which are wide and ſpicious, ate moſtly laid 
with gravel. The gardens are divided into large ſquares 
and baſons, and in the intermediate ſpaces are lofty groxes, 
and one of the fineſt orangeries in Europe. Hem are 
beautiful caſcades, and noble fountains, with very large 
baſons 3 among theſe the jet d eau, erected in 1716 by 
Mr. Benſon, perhaps exceeds an) thing of the kind io 
the whole world; it throws the water ſeventy ſeet high. 
Here alſo, according to the German taſte, is a ſylvan 
theatre, cut out in green ſeats, with arbours and ſummer- 
bouſes for the actors to dreſs in; and here-are-ſometimes 
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GEOGRAPHY. ' Hanovyy ' 
ed with ſtatues, and occaſionally illuminated in a grand 
taſte. | 

The next diviſion in this country is called the Hays 
LEN and LAVENAU quarter, which contains three cities 
ten boroughs, and a hundred and twenty-eight villaos, 
The moſt conſiderable place in this diviſion is 8 
 HAMELEN, a fortified city, twenty-three miles ſouth. 
weſt of Hanover, ſeated in a fine country on the banks 
of the WYeſer, which waſhes it to the weſt ; and Over 
it is à bridge of nine wooden arches, ſupported h 
{tone piers. The Meſer alſo forms at this place a {mal 
iſland; and for the farther convenience of ſhipping heie 
is an admirable fluice, finiſhed in 1734, at the expence 
of eighty thouſand rixdollars. he river Han- 
whence the town obtains its name, runs into the town 
moats, and continuing.its courſe round the walls, gif. 


charges itſelf into the Mieſer. In this city are fix hun- 


dred houſes belonging to the burghers, and fifty eccleſi- 
aſtical and other edited, Though the town conſiſts of 
but one pariſh, it has two churches, an abbey, now ſe. 
cularized, beſides a church belonging to the French Cal. 
vini/ts ; and once a quarter the Roman catholics perform 
divine worſhip in a houſe hired for that purpoſe. Here 
is alſo a Latin free-ſchool, an hoſpital, and a poor: houſe, 
Here are woollen, ſilk, and ſtocking manufactures; and from 
hence great quantities of thread and linen are exported. 
The Gottingen quarter is ſituated apart from the others, 
and contains eight towns, with the ſame number of ſecu- 
larized convents, fifteen royal bailiwics, and eleven no- 
blemen's Juriſdictions, under which are four market- 
towns and a hundred and ſeventy-nine villages, The 
principal places in this diſtrict are the following : 
\* GOTTINGEN, a city ſeated in 51% 46” N. latitude, and 
in 9* 5& E. longitude, in a fertile, ſpacious, and pleaſant 
vale, along the water called the New Leina, which is a 
canal dran from the river of that name. This canal ſe- 


parates the Old from the New Town, and the marſh, 


The ramparts which encompaſs the town command a de- 


lightful proſpect of gardens, with meadows, fields, and 


eminences. Theſe are about fix hundred and ninety-ſe- 
ven rods in circuit, and would form a fine walk were the 
uſeleſs breaſt- works on them removed. The town conſiſts 
of above a thouſand houſes; and, fince the univerſity has 


been built, is ſo embelliſhed with new edifices, that it 


is at preſent one of the beſt built towns in all Lauer 
Saxony, and the fine free-ftone pavement on both ſides of 
the ſtreets has few equals. In winter the ſtreets are illu- 
minated with lamps. In the town are five pariſh churches, 
the principal of which is that of St. Jobn, together with 
an alms-houſe, that has a church and particular preacher 
of its own; as alſo another for the Calvini/ts. The Papiſts 
here ſay maſs in a private houſe. The church of the 
bare. footed friars is converted into an armoury. 

The principal ornament and advantage of this city is 
the univerſity, named Georgia Auguſta, founded in the 
year 17 34 by king George II. in the room of the ancient 
3 in the Dominican convent, founded in 1586. 
This univerſity has acquired a diſtinguiſhed reputation, 
which has been greatly advanced by the celebrated baron 
Haller, who at the invitation of its founder reſided ſeven- - 
teen years in Gottingen, where he diſplayed his uncommon 
talents as profeſſor of anatomy, botany, and ſurgery. 
By bis ſolicitation the regency of Gottingen was prevailed 
upon to build a reformed church for the uſe of the pro- 
fefſors and ſtudents of the proteſtant perſuaſion. It 
has a large ſplendid church, which was that belonging to 
the  Dommicans; and to it belongs a new and ſtately 
ſtructure of ſtone, the ground- floor of which ſerves as 3 
ball for public lectures; and in that above it is the library, 
with the council chamber, and other apartments. The 
library, to which conſiderable additions are every year 
made, is called the Bulotvan, from its receiving its origi- 
nal from: a collection of about ten thouſand volumes 
bequeathed by baron Bulow to the univerſity for the 
public 'ufe,_ A toyal academy of ſciences founded in 1751 
and a rh German ſociety, alſo form a part of the univer- 
ſity; it has ikewiſez fine obſervatory, erected on a tower 
that ſtands on one of the ramparts; together with a noble 
phyſic garden, near which is a handſome anatomical. 


theatre, a ſchool for teaching midwifery, a ſeminariun 
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exhibited plays and maſquerades : this theatre is adorn-- 
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quence, 


philologicum, under the directi 
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on of the profeſſor of elo- 
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ence, and an academy of exerciſes, The Latin free- 
{chool here is under excellent regulations, and governed 
by eight maſters. % | | 
Along the marſh, from the New Leina to the town 
wall, runs a beautiful viſta of lime - trees. Many curious 
manufactures are carried on in this city, which has a great 
trade, The adminiſtration of juſtice for the town-courts 
is veſted in a judge, nominated by the ſovereign himſelf 
and the magiſtracy. In the years 1757 and 1758 this 
city was for ſome time in the hands of the French. ; 
NoRTHEIM. is ſituated on the Rubme, which here di- 
vides itſelf into two branches, over each of which is a 
fone bridge. This is the third in order of the great. 


towns of Hanover ; it contains five hundred houſes, and | 
has an ancient abbey. now ſecularized. The governor | 


of the town examines cauſes, and manages trials : but 
the ſentence is pronounced by the burgomaſter and coun- 
cil, without his concurrence. 

MUNDEN, a town fituated in a vale by the Fulda, 
which a little below this place joins the Werra, from 
which conflux the river is called the Weſer. Theſe 
ſtreams, with the meadows along the Weſer, the neigh- 
bouring gardens, woods, and hills, form on all ſides de- 
lightful proſpects; but the town frequently ſuffers by 
inundations. It conſiſts of fix hundred and ſeven houſes, 
and in it are two Lutberan pariſh churches. The Cal- 
vin ls perform their worſhip in an elegant building, in 
which is an organ. In the town is a double garriſon, 
that is, one of four companies maintained by the town, 
and a regiment-belonging.to the ſovereign that is quar- 
tered in barracks. The inhabitants chiefly conſiſt. of 
filk and damaſk+ weavers, vinegar · brewers, tobacco- 
ſpinners, and neceſſary artificers ; but the principal fup- 
port of the town is derived from its traffick and navi- 
gation, LY | | | 


We now come to the principality.of (FRUBENHAGEN, 
ſo called from its formerly belonging to the family of the 
Erubes: it is ſurrounded by thoſe, of Hanover and. Mol. 
fanbuttle, the county of Wernigerode, the principality of 
Blankenburg, the county of Hohon/tein, the lordſhip of 
Luallenberg, and Eichfeld; and one. diſtin! part of ir is 
entirely encompaſſed by Hanover, Wolfenbytile, and a part 
of the dioceſe of Hildeſbeim. This tract of country, 
which includes a part of the Hartz foreſt, the ancient 
Silua Hercinia, is about forty miles long, and the ſame in 
breadth ; but is almoſt over-run with woods. 

It has ſome fertile tracts that produce wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, peas, beans, and buck-wheat z but the 
greateſt part of it being mountainous, and little corn 
growing in the lands. bordering on the Hartz, and 
none at all within that foreſt, agriculture is far from. be- 
ing the principal employment of the inhabitants; who 
are obliged to be ſupplied with corn from other coun- 
tries, They have, however, great quantities of flax, 
de cultivation of which, and making it into thread 
and linen, are among their prineipal occupations. 
In ſome bailiwics the breeding of - horned cattle and 
ſheep. turns to a pretty good account; but their prin - 
cipal advantages ariſe from the large foreſts, quatries, 
and mines of 0 country. Theſe foreſts conſiſt of oak, 
beech, pines, birch, and alder: its minerals and foſlils 
are chiefly free · ſtone, marble, ſlate, lime, gypſum, ala- 
baſter, jaſper, ſalt, zink, ſulphur, and cobalt; its metals 
ae ſome gold, with a great deal of ſilver, copper, iron, 


and lead, 4 
gh this principality 
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The principal rivers that tun throu 
ue the Leina, the Oder, and the Qcher, 
Tbe exports of this country are flax, thread, linen, 
timber, ſand, ſtone, ſlate, marble, iron, copper; lead, ſalt, 
Vittol, ſulphur, lapis calaminaris, zink,  powder-blue, 
arch, various woollen manufactures, and fatted 
. Lutberaniſm, is the only religion of this country, 
which has forty-one pariſh churches, beſides thoſe. in 
Einhec. and O/terade, . all ranged under four ſuperin- 
iendents; but the miniſters of thoſe cities are not ſybor- 
vinate to them, but have ſeniors of their own. The prin- 
eipal towns in this country are, | e 
-INBEC, which is ſeated on the In-; one branch of 
Which runs through the town, and the other above it; 


confined. 
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eighty-two houſes, with a caſtle, in which ſeveral of the 
dukes of Brunſwic-Lunenburg have reſidee. 
SCHARZFELS is a remarkable caſtle, which ſtands on 
a high mountain, or rather a vaſt rock, on the borders of: 
the Hariz. The only acceſs to it is by means of high 
ſtone ſteps, at the ſummit of which is a round ffee- 
ſtone tower of a conſiderable height and thickneſs, but 
without any roof. This fortreſs is defended. by a fem 


can non; it bas a ſmall garrifon- under the direction of a. 


commandant, and here ſtate-priſoners are ſometimes 
On deſcending northwards from the maun- 
tains, after paſſing through a narrow valley, and then 
aſcending a hill, you come to the famous Scharzſal cave,, 
which properly conſiſts of five caverns, all lying in a, 


row. The firſt of theſe is very large and clear, the 


ground being ſunk: in towards the centre, and thus ad- 

mits the light; but the others are quite dax. 
Before we quit this country, it is proper te take 

notice of that part of the Harts which is included in it, 


and ſubject to Brunſiuic - Lunenburg- 


It is obſervable, that the air is here ſo cold, that the 
year. The rains, 
ſnows, and fogs, are here more frequent than in the level 
countries round it ; yet thoſe Who live above grounds 
and not among the mines and forges, arrive: to ay great 
an age as the inhabitants of the plains. Tillage and the 
cultivation of | fruit turn to no account; Tile the 
whole harveſt conſiſts. of good. hay. The trees which 
eover the mountains. conſiſt of oa, beech, aſhy aſpin, 
alder, birch, &c. but two-thirds of them are firs, ;pigess 
and other ſoft wood, The abundance of timber is here 
the more valuable, as without it the mines and forges 
could not ſubſiſt. The minerals found here are yellow 
oker, vitriol, ſulphur, lapis calaminaris, borax, cobal 
lead, iron, copper, ſilver, and ſome go lc. 
The BrxUnswic-LUNENBURG — being divided 
into the Upper and Lotuer, the mine- workers are diſtia- 
guiſhed by the fame diviſions. The Upper Hartz, with 
its mine - works, is termed particular, or belonging only 
to the electoral houſe of Brunſwic; or elſe. common. 
The produce of the particular mine-works about the 
year 1724, reckoning ſilver, copper, iron, lead, and borax, 
amounted to no leſs than ſeven hundred and fix thouſand 
one hundred and twenty-five rixdollars ; and on dedud - 
ing the expence out of this ſum, the ſurplus accruing to - 
the ſovereign amounted to about a hundred and thirty- 
fix thoufand rixdellars, and that ariſing to the other pro- 
prietars to; a hundred and twenty thoufand five hundred 
and ſixty- ſeven. Fhe common mine-works in the Upper 
Hartz uſed to yield annually, in the above- mentioned ores, 
about two hundred and eighty-fix thouſand rixdollars, - 
of which the ſurplus ariſing to the ſovereign amqunted 
to about fifty-three thouſand rixdollars, and that of the 
ſharers to nineteen thouſand feven hundred and ſeven. 
The common mine - works of the Lower Hartz has pro- 
duced annually, in gold, ſilver, copper, lead, borax, ſul- 
phur, green and white vitriol, zink, and pot - aſh, about 
a hundred and eighty thouſand fix hundred and eight rix- 
dollars, of which near ninety-ſix thouſand are its neat 
produce. Thus the whole Hartz yield annually about 
one million one hundred and ſeventy- two thouſand ſeven 
hundred and thirty-three rixdollars, of which, to the 
value of two thouſand eight hundred and eigbty are gold, 
which is coined into dueats, and eight hundred and two 
thouſand eight hundred and ſixty Liver, which, after a 
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deduction of all charges, the neat profit amounts to four 
Fft | hundred 


hundred and twenty-five thouſand two hundred and | 
feventy-four rixdollars. a dogg | 
The ſilver is coined immediately in the Hartz, and the 
other products the mine-offices at Hanover and HWolfen- 
buttle take at a ſtipulated price, making their returns in 
tallow, leather, and other neceſſaries for the mine-works, 
which are alſo furniſhed at a certain rate. | 
The inhabitants of the Hartz are compoſed of miners, 
labourers in the ſmelting-houſes, wood-heavers, carriers, 
and the ſovereign's officers and ſervants; together with 
miniſters, ſchool-maſters, artificers, and tradeſmen, who 
have there no other taxes but one-rixdollar on every 
houſe, and a lodger and mine-officer only half a rixdol- 
lur, with a ſmall exciſe on the beer carried thither; and 
even this is applied to the benefit of the miners and la- 
bourers in the ſmelting- houſes. * 
The principal places in the Hartz are, IE 
' CLAUSTHAL, a conſiderable 'mine-town, which has 
broad ftreets, and upwards of nine hundred houſes ; it 
contains about ten thouſand inhabitants, two churches, a 
grammar-ſchool, which has nine maſters, and an orphan- 
houſe. This is the ſeat of the mine-office,' which belongs 
particularly to the elector of Brunfwic- Lunenburg, and 
has a mint, in which about ninety thouſand rixdollars 
are annually coined. There is here alſo a houſe for the 
ſmelting of filver. © Noone BAD 
/' CELLERFELD is an open mine-town, ſeparated from 
Glauftoal only by a ſmall rivulet. This is the ſeat of the 
mine-bailiwic-office of the common Upper Hartz; as 
alſo of a common mint, in which between two hundred 
and fifty thouſand and three hundred thouſand rixdollars 
are annually coined in ſilver ſpecie. The town contains 
about five hundred and ſixty houſes, a good library at the 
pariſh church, and a Latin ſchool, This town ſuffered 
greatly by fire in 1737 and 1753- 66:5 . 
What is here particularly called the Lower Hartz, is 
a ſteep high mountain of pretty large extent, alſo named 
Rammielſberg, which is poſſeſſed in common by the elec- 
_ toral and princely houſes. The ores found in it are of 
a very ſolid textufe, and make ſuch reſiſtance againſt the 
hammer and wedge, that for the eaſier diſſolution of them, 
the workmen are obliged to make uſe of fire. On this 
mountain are twelve mines, of which the magiſtracy of 
Goflar work four, though to a diſadvantage, they being 
_ obliged to deliver a certain part of the ore gratis to the 
ſovereign, and to ſell the remainder to him at the price 
formerly ſtipulated to them, which is at preſent too low; 
but on default of this, the town forfeits its foreſt-right, 
which it holds on theſe conditions. at yr 
Gos Ax, a free imperial city at the foot of Rammelſberg, 
is ſeated on the river Goſe, which at a ſmall diſtance 
from the town diſcharges itſelf into the Octer. The 
buildings are in the old taſte, except in that part of the 
town that was burnt down in 1728, and has been re- 
built in the modern manner. The eſtabliſhed religion 
is Lurberaniſm, and in the city are four pariſh churches, 
and two Lutheran foundations, which are that of St. 
Simon and St. Jude, founded as a canonry of Auguſtins, 
in the year 1040, by the emperor Henry III. and the 
—. foundation of Peterſburg, which received its riſe 
from the munificence of the ſame prince and his conſort 
Agnes, in honour of St. Peter. The building has been 
pulled down by the burghers, and, fince the: year 1603, 
the chapel of St. Catherine has been afligned for the 
canons, who are Lutherans, and their principal officer, 
who is a dean. Here are two other Lutheran con- 
vents, that of Franlenberg, conſiſting of a domina and 
three conventualiſts, which belongs to the principality of 
Walfenbuttle ; and the nunnery at Neuentuerb, which is 
dependent on the magiſtracy, and has a church of its 
own. The city derives its principal ſubſiſtence from the 
neighbouring mines, the inhabitants being chiefly em- 
ployed either in digging, cleanſing, tempering, and vend- 
ing the metals and minerals, or making and ſelling the 
hard- ware formed of them. They have alſo breweries 
of beer, and trade in proviſions, which they ſell into the 
Hartz. This city is under the protection of the king 
of Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, alternately with 
the duke of Brunſwic - Wilfenbuttle. Here Bartoli 
Schevartz, a Benediftine monk, is ſaid to have diſcovered 
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Of the Duchy of Bxunsw1ic-WoLFENBUTTLE, 


Its Situation, Produce, and Rivers: The Religion 434 
Commerce of the Inhabitants : The Title, Arms, Off 
ces, Revenues, and Forces of the Prince; with the 
principal Places in this Duchy. | 


Wy ®L FENBUTTLE forms a part of the duchy 
of Brunſwic, and is divided into two parts by Hal. 
berfladt and the dioceſe of Hilaeſbeim. The north part 
is environed by Lunenburg, Brandenburg, Magdeburg 
Halberſiadt, and Hildeſheim. The ſouth part lies between 
the two laſt, the county of Wernigerode, Grubenhagen, 
Hanover, Cowey, and the county of Lippe. . 

The eaſtern half of the ſouth part, which lies between 
the Leina and the Ecker, contains under it a part of the 
Hartz, with the mine ſalt-works, which the prince holds 
in common, as hath been already obſerved, with the 
elector of  Brunſwic-Lunenburg. The ſouthern part of 
this principality conſiſts chiefly of hills and woods, with 
little arable land; but, on the other hand, has a fine per- 
celain manufacture, and great plenty of timber, iron, and 
glaſs-houſes; the manufactures of which are greatly ad- 
mired, particularly thoſe of looking-glaſſes. The north 
part of the principality is more level, and produces corn, 
flax, and hemp, with all kinds of pulſe and fine fruit, 
grazing alſo turns to good account; the breeding of ſilk- 
worms is now followed here, and premiums are aſſigned 
ng prince for the encouragement of the production of 
ilk. ) | | | 
The Weſer and the Leina are the principal rivers in 
the ſouth part of the principality ; and here alſo, as well 
as in the Hartz, flow the Innerſte and Octer: there are 
here likewiſe the Aller; and a canal drawn between 
Querum and Glifſenrode, which was opened in the year 
1750, is of ſingular advantage. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is Lutheraniſm, and both the 
paſtors and congregations are at preſent under five ge- 
neral ſuperintendants. At Brunſwic both the Calvinifs 
and Papiſis are permitted the uſe of a church. 

The manufaQures of Y/olfenbuttle conſiſt in the ſpin- 
ning of thread, and the weaving of linen ; the making 
of woollen cloth, and filk ſtuffs ; Turkey, and other ſorts 
of dreſſed leather; the bleaching of wax, and making 
of porcelain; in lead, iron, and feel founderies. The 
trade of the country conſiſts in theſe” and other articles; 
as in minerals, turnery, and cabinet-makers work, with 
Brunfwic mum, and the beer of Lonigſlutier. 

The prince's title is only that of duke of Brunſwic and 
Lunenburg, which he enjoys in common with he king 
of Great Britain; both, as hath been already oblery:d 
| — 8 Hanover, being deſcended from the ſame 
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| _- His arms are, however, very extenſive, and conſiſt of 
thirteen fields: the firſt gules, a ſemee:of hearts or, and 
a lion azure, for the duchy of Lunenburg. The ſecond 
is gules, with two leopards or, for the duchy of Brur- 
wic. The third is azure, with a lion argent crowned or, 
for the county of Ebenſtein. The fourth gules chequee 
2 and azure with a lion or, for the lordſhip of 

omburg. The fifth or, a lion gules crowned azure, 
for the county of Diepholz. The ſixth gules with a lion 
or, in chief, and four feſſes of the ſame ; but through 
| miſtake only three are marked, and theſe in the tenth 
field. The ſeventh is or, two bears paws expanded, for 
the county of Hoya, The eighth is quarterly party Pfr 
feſſe chequee gules and argent; underneath argent and 
azure girony, for the county of Bruchauſen. The ninth 
azure, an eagle argent, which forms the lower half of 
the Diepholz ſhield The tenth is chequee gules and 
argent, for the county of Hobenſtein. The eleventh 
argent, a ſtag's horn gules, for the county of Reinfienn. 

The twelfth argent, a ſtag ſable, for the lordſhip of Ni- 
tenberg. The thirteenth is alſo argent, a ſtag's horn 
ſable, for the county of Lauterberg. Among the five 
crowned helmets, the chief, or that in the centre, has? 
pillar argent, crowned and ſurmounted with a peacock 
tail, in which is a ſtar or, and in the middle a horſe ar- 
gent, between two ſickles reverſed, and decorated in five 


| the art of making gunpowder. 


; places with peacock's feathers, 
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The principality of Wolfenbutile is poſſeſſed of a vote 
among the princes, both in the college of the princes of 
me empire, and in the diets of Lower Saxony; in each 
of which, by virtue of an agreement concluded in 1706, 
when the ſeniority lies in the houſe of Brunſwic Wolfen. 
zuttle, it precedes thoſe of the elector of Brunſwic and 
Lunenburg, for Zell, Grubenhagen, and Hanover; but 
otherwiſe comes after them. 40 . 

The ſupreme college of the princes is the privy coun- 
cil, which has the direction of all ſtate affairs; as alſo 
the general government of the country, laws, and ordi- 
nances, with the polity, grant of privileges, nomination 
of magiſtrates, and officers of the law in the towns, and 
other important concerns, and here the reigning duke 
aſſiſts as preſident. The prince's revenue, and all affairs 
relating to it, are either under the inſpection of the 
treaſury, in which alſo the ſovereign preſides, or of the 
convent - office. Brunſwic is the ſeat of the two firſt 
colleges z but the laſt, together with the chancery, the 
high court of juſtice, and the conſiſtory, are held at 
Walfenbuttle 

The prince's immediate revenues ariſe from the trea- 
ſury, bailiwics, the regalia, the conventual eſtates, the 
impoſts of the circle and empire, contributions, legation 
and fortification money, ſervice and quotas of proviſions. 
The lefler committee of the ſtates, or the tax college, 
ſuperintends the town-tax, land-tax, convent-tax, ſheep- 
tax, meaſure-tax, tythe-tax, and mill-tax, with the ex- 
ciſe on malt, beer, wine, brandy, and ſtamped paper; as 
alſo the hcence. 

The military force maintained by the duke, generally 
conſiſts of four regiments of foot, each of two battalions ; 
a body of horſe-guards, a regiment of dragoons, and a 
militia regiment of five companies, each company con- 
taining 180 men, with a corps of engineers and matroſſes. 
There is alſo one regiment of invalids. "Theſe, troops 
are clean, and cloathed much after the Pru manner ; 
but their arms are lighter, and their exerciſe not ſo exact. 
Mr. Hamway obſerves, that people of diſtinction ſeldom 
leave this court without being extremely well ſatisfied 
with their reception; and, in particular, Engliſb noble- 
men are well received, when they occaſionally paſs that 
way. 7 

tn this principality are ten boroughs, _ market- 
towns, 386 villages, and ſeventeen ſees and convents. 
Ibe ſtates are compoſed of the deans of the ſees, and the 
priors of the convents ; of the nobility who are poſſeſſed 
of manors within the country ; and laſtly, of the deputies 
of the eight oldeſt towns. The diets are held at the pro- 
vincial houſe at. Brunſwic, and meet four times a year. 
The whole country is divided into four diſtricts, viz. in- 
* thoſe of Wolfanbuitle, Schening, the Hartz, and the 

ſer. 

The diſtrict of Wolſenbuttle is ſituated on both ſides the 
Ocker, and contains under it the following towns: 

Bauxswic, the capital of the duchy, is ſituated in a 
Plain on the banks of the Octer, which runs through it, 
entering the town by two branches ; but within it divides 


into many ftreams, all which unite again at the iſſue 


of the Octer out of the town, It ſtands in the fifty- 
| ſecond degree thirty minutes north latitude, and in the 
tenth degree thirty minutes eaſt longitude. It is well 
fortified with a double wall and ditches; and on the 
Tamparts is a braſs mortar- piece made in 1411, which is 
ten feet ſix inches long, and nine feet two inches in dia- 
meter. It requires fifty- two pounds of powder, and will 
Carty a ball of ſeven hundred and thirty pounds weight 
to the diſtance of thirty-three thouſand paces, and throw 
a bomb of a thouſand pounds weight. In the arſenal of 
tne city are about ſixty pieces of braſs cannon, ſeveral 
cohorns and mortars ; ten pieces of large battering cannon 
of an enormous ſize, and a great quantity of ſmall arms. 
be city is two miles in compaſs, and the ramparts 
planted with mulberry-trees. The buildings are for the 
moſt part in the old "taſte ; but of late the city has been 

cautified with many new ſtructures; and its ſtreets are 
better paved than formerly. The prince's palace, called 
the Grauehef, was in 1731 the court of Elizabeth Sophia 
Aar 4 wicow to duke Auguſtus William. That learned 
| and pious princeſs erected a ſplendid library here, the 
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collection of ſcarce and curious Bibles, or parts of Bibles, 
in ſeveral languages, to the number of above a thouſand 
volumes. In this palace the reigning duke uſually re- 
ſides. It has rich and elegant furniture, very fine pic- 
tures, and a cabinet of curioſities, The gardens belong- 
ing to this palace are laid out in an elegant taſte, In the 
ſame ſtreet with the palace is the academy for martial 
exerciſes, the cavalier's houſe and armoury, all new and 
handſome buildings. | 

In the Hagen market is the Collegium Carolinum, a noble 
ſtructure, built in 1745, and founded by duke Charles, 
from whom it takes its name. The ſtudents, particularly 
thoſe of good families, are taught all the neceſſary arts, 
ſciences, languages, and exerciſes. In it is a good li- 
brary. In the ſame market-place ſtands the opera-houſe, 
which makes a very handſome appearance. 

The Oldburg, at preſent called the Mofhaus, or Mo- 
Hof, is ſeated on the Ocher, and before it, on a high 
and broad pillar of free-ſtone, ſtands a braſs lion, which, 
it is ſaid, repreſents one which duke Henry, ſurnamed the 
Lion, made fo tame, that he followed him wherever he 
went, and after that prince's death died with grief. On 
the Burg-platz is the new play-houſe. At the Packhoſe 
all goods imported or exported are rated and taxed ; and 
this is ſaid to produce about two hundred thouſand rix- 
dollars per annum. 2 

The Lutherans are poſſeſſed of ten churches. The 
cathedral of St. Blaſius, which ſtands in the Burg- ſquare, 
was erected in 1172 by Henry the Lion, on his return 


from the Holy Land, inftead of the church of St. Peter 


and St. Paul, which was then falling to ruins, and he 
annexed to it a chapter. This cathedral is an ancient 
Gothic ſtructure, the cieling of which is adorned with 
Ong large paintings, repreſenting the prophets of the 
Old Teflament in the clouds of heaven, which give the 
edifice a very folemn air. The high altar is. of marble, 
adorned with the ſtatues of the four Evangeli/ts, and ſup- 
ported below by Moſes and Aaron. In this cathedral are 
two fine monuments of that duke and his ſecond conſort; 
and here are kept the records of the electoral family and 
the vault of-the dukes of the Bevern line. The Dutch 
and French Calvinifts poſſeſs in common St. Bartholomew's 
church, but each have their reſpective paſtor; and to the 
Roman Catholics is aſſigned the church of St. Nicholas at 
the ſtone gate. The Tempelbof is an antique building 
that formerly belonged to the Knights Templars; but, on 
their ſuppreſſion, paſſed to thoſe of St. John, and parti- 
cularly to the commandery of Supplingenburg, which in 
1367 diſpoſed of it to Kaland St. Furgen. The dean and 
camerarius are eceleſiaſtics, and the two lay members are 
uſually magiſtrates: theſe four compoſe the ſociety. 

In the town are two ſeminaries, that of St. Martin 
and St. Catherine, with a ſchool for anatomy and ſurgery. 
Here is alſo a college for the ſtudy of phyſic, inſtituted 
in 1747, and depending only on the duke and his privy- 
council. This has been new modelled, and the plan of 
education improved, by the attention, and under the pa- 
tronage. of the preſent duke of Brunſwic, when heredi- 
tary prince. Students now reſort to this academy from 
many parts of Germany; and there are generally ſome 
young gentlemen from Britain ſent to be educated here. 
Moore's Travels, vol. ii. p. 74.——The lazaretto, as well 
as.the above ſchool and college, were built by the ſame 
munifieent prince duke Charles. Here is alſo St. Leonard's 
hoſpital, which ſtands without the. ſtone gate. 

This city is well provided with a variety of ingenious 
artiſts, and has ſeveral manufactures. The firſt ſpinning- 
wheels are ſaid to have been invented here in 1530, by one 
Jurgen, a ſtone-cutter and ſtatuary. The ſtrong beer 
invented by Chri/tian Mummen, and from his name called 
mum, is, exported to all parts, even as far as Aſia. 
Brunſtoic has two annual fairs, which are very conſider- 
able ones. This city has been 3 beſieged, and 
ſometimes taken. In 1757 it was poſſeſſed by the French, 
who quitted it again in 1758. In the year 1761, after 
the battle of Kirch Dunkern, prince Xavier of Saxony ap- 
peared before it, with an army of 20,000 men, but prince 
Frederic, brother to the hereditary prince, at the head of 
only 5,000 men, ſurprized and routed this army, and 


delivered the city. 


Principal curioſity of which conſiſts in a very valuable 


& The country about Brunfwic,” ſays Dr. Moore, 
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<« is agreeable. I was particularly pleaſed to ſee ſome 
gentlemen's ſeats near this town, a fight very rare in 
Germany; where, if you avoid towns and courts, you may 
travel over a great extent of country, without perceiving 
houſes for any order of men between the prince and the 

ſant.” About fourteen miles from Brunſwic is the 


uſe of M. de: W:/iphalin, who attended duke Ferdinand 


during the late war, in the character of his private ſe- 
cretary. This gentleman, we are told by the ſame 
author, has written the hiftory of thoſe memorable cam- 
paigns, in which his patron had the command of the 
allied army. Though this work has been finiſhed Jon 
ſince, the publication has been delayed for politica 
reaſons. It is to appear, however, at ſome future period, 
and is ſaid to be a maſterly performance. Dr. Moore 
deſcribes the author as remarkably acute and ſagacious. 
At the diſtance of about five miles from Brunſwic, is 
the palace of Saltzdablen, which is ſituated in a mean 
village of the ſame name, thus called from a conſiderable 
ſalt- work in its neighbourhood. The greateſt part of 
this palace is of timber, and the rooms moſtly lined with 
painted cloth. The great gallery of pictures is a noble 


apartment, two hundred feet long, fifty broad, and forty 


high, containing above a thouſand: excellent pictures, 
ſeveral of them curious originals, by the beſt maſters. 
The leſſer gallery, which is a hundred and ſixty feet long, 
and twenty broad, is likewiſe full of maſterly paintings. 
Mr. „on viewing theſe galleries, ſays he was 
particularly ftruck with the following pieces: Adam and 
Eve viewing Abel after his death, and pulling open his 
eyes, by Strudel. Abrabam embracing his ſon after the 
trial which God had made of his faith; piety and joy here 
ſeem to contend with each other, while his looks expreſs 
a ſeraphic adoration : this piece is by Liebens. Peter de- 
livered from priſon by the angel, by Steinbec. Fudith 
and her attendant, an old woman, holding - Holofernes's 
head juſt cut off, the face appearing with ſome ſigus of 


life. Rembrandt, his wife, and three children, in one 


piece, * himſelf. Cephalus and Procris, a very fine 
iece. The Aſcenſion, which is much eſteemed. Lewis 
IV, and his two miſtreſſes. Prince Eugene. The 
marriage of two Hallanders, the young man and woman 
looking tenderly. at each other, while the parents are 
attentive to the notary who draws up the articles, | 
Dr. Afoore ſays, that in this palace are depoſited ſome 
curious MSS. conſiſting of letters, and other original 
ices, in the hand- writing of Luther. 2 | 
At the end of the leſſer gallery to the right is a large 
cabinet, in which are above a thouſand pieces, as plates, 
bottles, ſaltſellers, of incomparable beauty, many of them 
being enamels performed by Raphael Urbino, when he 
was enamoured with the potter's daughter. Facing the. 
above cabinet is a Jarge one of China porcelain, contain- 
ing above eight thouſand pieces, beautifully away 5 
Adjoining to the large gallery are fix ſmall cabinets filled 
with curioſities of art and nature. The chapel here is 


very grand. The garden is_a very fine one; but ſome | 


of the ſtatues are but poorly executed. | 
Near the chapel, and contiguous to the orangery, is a 
convent dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded by duke 
Anthony Ulric and his conſort, for a domina and fifteen 
ſiſters of noble families, who perform divine ſervice twice 
a day in the chapel belonging to the palace. It has alſo ' 
a provoſt, and ſends a repreſentative to the ſtates. 
Duke Ferdinand has a palace about ſix miles from 
| Brunſwic, where he paſſes the greateſt part of his time; 
he is fond of gardening, and has laid out and dreſſed the 
ground in what is called the Engliſb taſte. The greateſt 
obſtacle to the completely beautifying this place ariſes 
from the ſurface of the country being a dead flat, and 
incapable of great improvement. The houſe is ſur- 
rounded by a %%, and contains a great number of 
apartments: the walls of every room are hung with 
rints, from the roof to within two feet of the floor. 
Perhaps there is not ſo complete a collection of framed 
ones 1n any private houſe or palace in the world. His 
highneſs obſerved it was equally difficult as expenſive to 
have a good collection of paintings, and nothing could 
be more-paltry than a bad one; he had therefore taken 
the reſolution to adorn his houſe with what he certainly 
could have good of its 2 2 and next to fine pictures 
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for the uſe of the poor. 


1 


HarzrxsTapr. 


he thought fine prints the moſt amuſing of all ornaments. 
but, added he with a ſmile, every tolerable room i; now 
perfectly covered, and I have lately received a reinforce. 
ment of prints from England, which will oblige me 1, 
build new apartments to place them in, puiſgue je 2 
_— accoutume a donner un pefte honorable aux Angl;is 
oore's Travels, vol. ii. p. 68. ; 
WOoLFENBUTTLE is a fortified city, ſeated in a low 
and marſhy country on the banks of the Octer. It is , 
pleaſant place, and contains many handſome houſes. 
beſides which, it is the feat of ſome of the head colleges 
of the duchy of HYolfenbuttle, Here is an ancient ar- 
moury, and the caſtle was for the moſt part the ancient 
reſidence of the Brunſwic family; and their library is one 
of the beſt in all Germany. The feminary here is ſtyled the 
ducal great ſchoo]), The city contains ſeveral churches 
and other public buildings. In 1757 it was in the hands 
of the French, who abandoned it the next year, 
GANDERSHEIM is a ſmall mean town ſeated in 2 
valley by the fide of the little river Garde, and contain. 
ing a ducal ſeat, erected by John Julius, with a bailiwie- 
houſe, and a Latin free- ſchool. But it is moſt famous 
for the imperial, ducal, free, and ſecular foundation of 
St. Anaſlaſius and St. Innocent, founded in the ninth 
century. This abbey is at preſent Lutheran, and com- 
poſed of an abbeſs, a dean, and eleven canoneſfes. Theſe 
have no particular dreſs, but wear a croſs of the order, 
enamelled black and red, on which is repreſented the in. 
ſtruments uſed at our Saviour's crucifixion. On the top 
of it is a cluſter of diamonds, and at the bottom a death's 
head enamelied white, This croſs is faſtened to a broad 
watered ribbon of a pale blue, diverſified on the edges 
with narrow black ſtripes, and hanging from the right 
ſhoulder down below the waiſt to the left. To this 
celebrated foundation alſo belong eight canons and capi- 
tulars. The dukes are patrons and protectors of the 
abbey, though the abbeſs has both a ſeat and voice in the 
diet of the empire, and among the prelates of the Rhbin, 
The abbey is poſſeſſed of four hereditary ↄailiwics; and to 
it belong the adjacent convents of Brunfbauſen and Clau. 
Ht | 


Of the Principality of HALBERSTADT. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, and Towns: 
The Religion and Trade of the Inhabitants : Their Go- 
vernment; the Revenues of the Sovereign ; and a De- 

ſcription of Halberſtadt, its Capital. 


\HE principality of Halber/adt is ſurrounded to- 
wards the caſt by the principality of Anhault and 

the duchy of Magdeburg, and towards the welt by the 
duchy of Brunſiuic and the biſhopric of Hildaſbeim; ex- 
tending from eaſt to weſt about forty-two miles, and from 
north to ſouth thirty-three. . 
The country is for the moſt part level, but contains 
ſome eminences, The ſoil is extremely fertile, both in 
grain and flax, and has rich paſtures and meadows, 
whence the inhabitants ſubſiſt by grazing, and their large 
breed of ſheep affords plenty of wool. But, on the other 
hand, the woods are continually leſſening, and the want 
of fuel is ſo great, that they are obliged to import turf 
The country has not a ſuffici- 
and fiſh ; nor is there a river of a conſider- 


ency of 
he principal is the Bode, 


able ſize in, the whole country: t 
or Bud, the Selke, and the 1!/e. 
In this country, including the county of Regenftes, 
and the lordſhip of Derenburg, are ten conſiderable 
towns, and ninety- nine ſmall towns and villages. The 
inhabitants are ſaid to amount to upwards of two hundred 
thouſand. 5 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Lutherans, and 
their churches are divided into eleven, inſpections, ole 
which is a general ſuperintendency. The Calviniſh ad 

Papifts are pretty nearly of an equal number, and the 
Fews are tolerated, but are not to exceed a fixed number 
of families. - | xs 

The woollen manufactures eſtabliſhed in os cover? 
are in a thriving-condition, and its exports principal 


% 


conſiſt of grain, It 
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It enjoys a vote among the princes, both in the diet of 
the empire and that of the circle. On its devolving to 
the houſe of Brandenburg, it was placed both in title and 
arms before any of the other principalities. Its arms 
are party per pale gules and argent, 8 

The annual revenue ariſing to the ſovereign from this 

rincipality, and the incorporated counties and lordſhips, 
including likewiſe the county of ernigerode, amounts 
to about five hundred thouſand rixdollars. For the more 
convenient levying the imports and aſſeſſments, the prin- 
cipality 1s divided into fix circles. Se, 
"HALBERSTADT, the capital of the principality, is 

ſeated on the river Hotheim, in the fifty-ſecond degree 
' ſeven minutes north latitude, and in the eleventh degree 
fifteen minutes eaſt longitude, It is a well built town, 
the ſtreets are pretty ſtraight and uniform, and many of 

the buildings are handſome, though they are generally 
old-faſhioned. In the year 1752, the walls which ſur- 

round near half the city were pulled down, and the moats 

filled up ſo as to form a level, which has been converted 

into a plantation of mulberry-trees. The inhabitants 

do not much exceed thirteen hundred, though within 

and about the town are ſixteen churches. The cathedral 

of St. Peter is an old but ſtately building, conſiſting of a 

very hard free-ſtone, The chapter is compoſed of a 

provoſt, a dean, a ſenior, ſub-ſeniors, and ſixteen canons, 

jour of whom are of the Rom/h religion, and all the 

others Lutherans. In 1754 the king of Pruſſia conferred 

on the chapter a croſs of gold, enamelled with white, 

and divided into eight points: in the centre on one fide 

is the Pruſſian black eagle, and on the other the image of 
St. Stephen, This croſs is faſtened to a deep ſcarlet rib- 

bon, bordered with black. In St. Peter's Square, which 
js very ſpacious, ſtands the priory and a monaſtery, the 

latter of which was rebuilt in 1754, with ſome handſome 

houſes for the canons and prebendaries. Fronting the 

cathedral is the Lakers collegiate church of our Lady 
to them alſo belong the collegiate churches of St. Boni- 
face and Maurice, and St. Peter and Paul; St. Martin's, 

to which the general ſuperintendeney of the principality 

is annexed ; St. Fehn's, the hoſpital or church of the 
Hely Get; and St. Elizabeth's, The German Calvi- 
nils are poſſeſſed of St. Peter's chapel, and the French 
Calviniſis have a church. The Papiſis are poſſeſſed of 
three convents of monks and two nunneries, to which 
muſt be added the chapel of the voluntary poor; the 
Jews are alſo allowed a ſynagogue. This. town is the 
ſeat of all the ftate courts and offices; it has three pub- 

lic Lutheran ſchools, which are thoſe of the cathedral, 
St. Martin's, and St. John's, and an orphan houſe. In 
1758 Halberſiadt was very ſeverely treated by the French, 
who demoliſhed its gates, and alſo its remaining walls for 


eight hundred rods in length. | 
f Halber/tadt, it 


Before we conclude. this account o 

will be neceſſary to obſerve, that the county of Ragen- 
ein, or Reinſtein, anciently formed but one county in 
conjunction with Blankenburg,' the counts of Rein/tein 
and Blankenturg being derived from the ſame ſtem. The 
former at preſent, however, belongs to the elector of 
Brandenburg, who retains it as a fortified fief of Hal- 
berſladt, notwithſtanding the demands of the houſe of 
Brunſwic Lunenburg relative to a reſtitution of a part of 
the county which the counts of Tattenbach had held as 
its fiefs; and this has given. riſe to a proceſs before the 
aulic council, Blankenburg was, in 170), erected by 
the emperor Joſeph into a principality, and ſince the year 
1731 has belonged to the reigning houſe of Brunſtuic 
Molfenbuttle. | 


H1LDESHEIM- 


SE C T. XXVIIL 
Of the Biſhopric of H ILDESHE 1M, 


It Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers; the Religion 
of the Inhabitants, their Manufactures, Government, 
and principal Towns. 985 0 n 


H E dioceſe of Hilde/heim is encompaſſed by Ha- 
nover, Wolfenbuttle, Grubenhagen, Halber ſtadt, and 
«unenburg, terminating alſo. on the county of Merni- 
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forty-ſeven miles, and from north to ſouth ſome what 
above thirty-eight, 
The preateſt part of this dioceſe conſiſts of a good ſoil 


209 


fit for tillage, and that yields a great quantity of Hax and 


hops, with garden plants and roots; but it affords only 
horſes, cows, ſheep and hogs, ſufficient for the inhabi- 
rants. The ſouth part is hilly, and for the moſt part 
covered with fine woods of oak, beech, aſh, and birch. 
Such mountains as are bare contain valuable quarries, 
and alſo iron ore; in conſequence of which ſome iron 
founderies have been built. There are likewiſe ſome 
good ſalt works in this part; but theſe are not ſufficient 
to ſupply the dioceſe, | 
The Leina traverſes the weſtern part, and at Rubta is 
joined by the /nnerfle, The Fuſe riſes here, and runs 
into the principality of Lunenburg. The Other tra- 
verſes the eaſtern part of the dioceſe, and after receiving 
the Eoler, enters the principality of Yolfenbittle + but 
notwithſtanding their having theſe rivers, fiſh is ſcarce. 
At the time of the Reforthation, the greateſt part of the 
dioceſe belonged to the duke of Brunfwic Lunenburg, who 
after taking it from biſhop John, when under the ban of 
the empire, obtained the inveſtiture of it. Though 
theſe dukes were far from promoting the Reformation 
in this country, and obſtructed it to the utmoſt of their 
power, yet almoſt the whole country ſoon made an open 
profeſſion of Lutheraniſm. The leſſer ſee did the like, 
and the biſhops granted the vaſſals freedom of religion 
but, in the beginning of the thirty years war, the Luthe- 
ran miniſters were driven out of the leſſer biſhopric of 
Hildeſbeim, and the Lutheran churches in the greater 
were much oppreſſed; but the dukes of Brunfwic and 
Lunenburg having, by a convention in 1643, ceded the 
latter to the biſhop, it was ſtipulated that the Lutherans 
ſhould, at certain times, and under cettairi limitations, 
enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion; arid at length 
religious liberty was ſettled on a ſolid and laſting founda- 
tion, Of the Lutheran religion are all the towns, with 
the greateſt part of the nobility, and moſt of the villages ; 
but the ſovereign, with the cathedral chapter, the con- 
vent, almoſt all the epiſcopal officers, a part of the no- 
bility, and many perſons both in the towns and country, 
are Roman Catholics. The leſſer biſhopric, as it is called, 
has no Lutheran ſuperintendency; but in the greater 


there are no leſs than four. 


This dioceſe has but few manufactures, and theſe are 
of good linen, ordinary woollen cloth, worſted fleckings, 
a coarſe porcelain, with all kinds of iron-wares. Its ex- 


ports conſiſt of corn, ſheep, wool, hops, ſalt, thread, and 
per pale gules and argent. 


linen. 

The arms of this ſee are party 

The biſhop of Hildeſbeim fits in the diet between the 
| biſhops of Augſbourg and Paderborn, and votes amon 
the princes in the diet of Lower Saxony. The 3 
chapter conſiſts of forty-two members, who elect the 
biſhop, and on a vacancy of the ſee take the reins of 
government into their own hands. The chapter is alſo 
the firſt ſtate of the dioceſe, and is poſſeſſed of very con- 
ſiderable revenues. 3 | 

The biſhop, who is generally abſent, leaves the govern- 
ment of the country to æ fadthelder and privy council. 
The adminiſtration of juſtice is committed to the chan- 
cery of the regency, and the chief tribunal ; but the 
former alone takes cognizance of criminal cauſes. From 
both theſe coutts, an appeal lies to the aulic council: in 
like manner cauſes are carried from the towns to them. 

The ſpiritual juriſdiction over thoſe of the Popiſb reli- 
gion belongs to the biſhop's official ; and the Lutheran 
ſubjects, by the peace of YYe/ipbalia, have alſo their 
conſiſtory, which is compoſed of two eccleſiaſtical, and 
two lay counſellors, who muſt be Lutherans; and to theſe 
are added a ſecretary and clerk of the ſame religion. 
The chancellor of the regency, or in his abſence a ſtate 
counſellor, repreſents the ſovereign, and is poſſeſſed of 
the firſt ſeat and voice; but his vote does not extend to 
certain caſes, in which, on account of the difference of 
religion, he cannot act as judge. The conſiſtory is uſu- 
ally held eight times a year. 9 3 
The epiſcopal revenues are under the direction of the 
treaſury, and ariſe from the domains and regalia, excluſive 
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gerode.. 5 greateſt extent from eaſt to weſt is about 
I | | 


& 


of the ſums annually granted by the diet. Here is alſaa 
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tax-office for this country, into which are paid the con- 
tributions, with the land-tax, meaſure-tax, village, and 
ſheep taxes. | 1 

The whole military force of this ſee is ſaid to conſiſt 
of only one company of foot, as a garriſon to the town 
of Peina, and a few troopers. In the dioceſe are eight 
boroughs, with four market-towns, and two hundred 
and forty-eight villages. In 1731, the nobility were 
reckoned to have ſeventy-five manors, the proprietors of 
which are admitted into the aſſemblies of the nobility, 
and qualified for the diet, | | 

The ſtates of the country conſiſt, firſt, of the cathedral 
chapter; ſecondly, of the ſeven abbies ; thirdly, of the 
nobility; and fourthly, of the towns of Hildeſbeim, 
Peina, Elze, and Alfeld. The ſovereignalone convenes the 
diets, which are generally held in the beginning of the! 
new year, in the noble's hall at Hildeſbeim. They are 
opened by the biſhop's chancellor, and a ſecretary reads 
over his propoſals, on which each claſs returns thanks in 
the perſon of its ſyndic, with aſſurances that the pro- 

ſals ſhall be taken into conſideration, and a proper an- 
wer returned. | 

The principal places in this dioceſe are the following: 

Hi1LDESHEIM, in Latin HiLDES1A, is the capital of the 
dioceſe, and ſtands on a rugged declivity, near the In- 
nerfle, in the fifty-ſecond degree twenty-ſix minutes 
north latitude, and the ninth degree fifty-one minutes 
eaſt longitude, It is pretty large, but old and irregularly 
built. The magiſtracy, with the greateſt part of the 
burghers, are Lutherans ; but the reſt of the Pop1fþ re- 
ligion. The cathedral, which belongs to the latter, is 
richly ornamented, particularly with fine painting, and 
among its antiquities is the idol Irmenſul, which ſtands 
fronting the grand choir. Oyer the croſs-way 1s the 
nobility hall, which is finely painted in Freſco; here is 
alſo the place where the diet is opened, together with 
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cathedral ſtands the chancery, which was once the te 
ſidence of the biſhop, but at preſent of the ſtadtholder, 
The cathedral yard, in which ſeveral of the canons have 
their dwellings, is planted with rows of trees. In the 
ſame place alſo ſtands the Jeſuit's college, which, beſides 
its other ornaments, is remarkable for its fine hall, The 
ſeminary which belongs to it conſiſts of nine claſſes ; hut 
the order being now ſuppreſſed in Germany, the building 
as well as the revenue which maintained it, is ptobabl. 
applied to other purpoſes. Holy Croſs abbey is alſo a noble 


| edifice, that has a ſplendid church. Here are two con. 


vents of Benedictine monks, a Carthuſian monaſter 

with another for Capuchins, and two nunneries, The 
Lutherans are poſſeſſed of eight pariſh churches, the 
principal of which is that of St. Andrew, in the ald 
town. There the ſuperintendant reſides, and in that 
alſo is the Gymnaſium Andreanum, a large elegant ſtruc- 
ture, which contains a good library. The church was 
once collegiate, but on its being ceded to the Lutheran 
in 1542, the deans and canons were removed to the 
Liberty, where they {till reſide, and hold their meetings 


| every year. The Latin ſchool of St. Lambert is under 


the direction of four maſters. "The Fews have a ſynz. 
gogue here, This was anciently one of the Hab. 
towns ; but the calamities it ſuffered by war in 1632 and 
1634, in both which years it was beſieged and taken, 
have been of irreparable prejudice to it. 

PEINA is ſituated in a marſhy country on the Fuſe, and 
was formerly reckoned among the fortreſſes, The great. 
eſt part of the inhabitants are Lutherans; but the patro- 
nage of the Lutheran town and pariſh church is lodged 
in the biſhop. The garriſon conſiſts of one company of 
foot, who are in the biſhop's pay. In a corner of the 
town ſtands the epiſcopal palace, with a Capuchin con- 
vent; and near them is a ſuhurb called the Dar, chiefly 


the chapter-room, the treaſury, and a library, Near the 


inhabited by ſhop-keepers and Fews. 
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Of the Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers of Lus A- 
TIA in general; with the Religion, Learning, Manu- 
faures, and Commerce of the Inhabitants, © 


LA 71A, which ſome authors place in Auſtrian Si- 

— le/ia, and others in Saxony, extends in length from 
the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, and is bounded on the 
eaſt by S:lefia, on the ſouth by Bohemia, on the weſt by 
Aiſnia, and on the north by Brandenburg. It is five 
hundred and ſeventy miles in compaſs, and is divided in- 
to the marquiſates of Upper and Lower Luſatia, The 
former abounds more in mountains and hills, and enjoys 
a purer air than the latter, in which are found many 
bogg and mooriſh tracts; but has a great number of 
woods, and thoſe finer ones, than are to be met with in 
Upper Luſatia, where the fertile tracts of that country 
have a great ſcarcity of timber. In the mountainous 
tracts of Upper Luſatia, on the borders of Bohemia and 
Sileſia, is but little room for agriculture, The heaths on 
the confines of Lower Luſatia conſiſt of a poor ſoil, 
which are of but little uſe except for hunting. 

In each of theſe marquiſates, wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats, are, cultivated ; as alſo much buck-wheat, together 
with peas, beans, millet, lentils, and flax. With reſpect to 

orchard and garden fruits, as allo, the culture of hops, 
tobacco, and wine, Lower {facie has greatly the pre- 
| ference. The inhabitants likewiſe make ſome white and 
Ted wine. However, the produce of this country is not 
ſufficient for the ſupply of the people, and therefore corn, 
fruit, hops, garden-ſtuff, and wine, are imported into 
the Luſatias, The breeding of cattle is very conſider- 
able ; there is alſo no want of veniſon, and the rivers, 
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Here are quarries of ſtone, and in the mountains are 

dug cryſtals, agates, and jaſpers. This country has alſo 
an allum-work, and a vitriolic and copper water ; and in 
ſeveral places is found very good iron-ſtone, 
In the b. riſe the rivers Spree, the Schwartz:- 
Elfter, the Pulſnitx; the Neifſe riſes in Bohemia, and 
has its courſe chiefly in Zuſatia, where it receives ſeve- 
ral ſmall rivers, and below Guben diſcharges itſelf into 
the Oder. 

Some ſparks of the Chriſtian religion were ſcattered 
here in the ſeventh century; but ſeveral hundred years 
paſſed before the people could be brought under the Ri- 
mich church; and the compulſion employed on that occa- 
ſion muſt neceſſarily have exaſperated them, while it 
rendered numbers of them hypocrites. However, from 
the eleventh century, many conyents and churches 
were erected in the country. The doctrines of Luther | 
were here received ſo early as the year 1521, and ſpread- 
ing by degrees, became the prevailing church, as it 
continues to this day. There are, however, ſeveral 
Popiſh convents, churches, market-towns, and villages, 
ſcattered through the country. 

Learning is much eſteemed in both marquiſates, which 
have produced many perſons who rendered themſelves 
illuſtrious by their literature. In the thirteenth century, 
the groſs ignorance in which this country was involved 
began to vaniſh, and from the year 1450 to the Reforma- 
tion, it gradually increaſed; men of learning arriving from 
foreign countries, who brought books and the ſciences 
along with them, and by theſe the ſchools were improv- 
ed. Learning, however, was not thoroughly eſtabliſhed 
till after the Reformation. 8 

Lufatia would be unable to ſupport its inhabitants 


lakes, and pqads, yield a variety of fiſh, 


without. the: eſefit arts; but- the numerous wry 
; all 


Lou$SATIAs» 


manufactures which are carried on here, 
afford the inhabitants all the neceſſaries of life. Theſe! 
gouriſn principally in Upper Luſatia; and in ſeveral; 
towns Cloth manufactures have been carried on ſo 
early as the thirteenth century, by which means thoſe 
ns have riſen to a flouriſhing ſtate, The cloths of 
are of different kinds, and the beſt of them little 
thoſe made in Holland. Prodigious quantities 
of flackings, ſpatterdaſhes, caps, and gloves,- are alſo made 
here, T be conduct of the emperors Ferdinand II. and 
III. together with that of Leopold towards the Prote/tants 
in Bobemia and Sileſia, cauſed vaſt numbers to retire to 
Upper Luſatia, where they erected villages chiefly in the 
mountains, and generally employed themſelves in the 
weaving of 


ind linen 


towns 
Luſatia 
inferior to 


linen. Hence there are made here all ſorts! 
of linen from unbleached and bleached yarn common! 
and fine; as alſo fine white damaſk and white ticking. 
Various ſorts of coloured and printed linens are made 
here; and there are likewiſe in Ly/atia good manufac- 
tories of hats, leather, paper, gunpowder, iron, glaſs, and 
the bleaching of wax. | 
By means of theſe manufactures, a confiderable trade 
is carried on, Which, though not ſo great as formerly, 
exceeds the value of the importation in it, wool, and 
arn, employed for their manufactures, and of the foreign 
ſilks, gold and filver lace, wine, ſpices, corn, fruit, garden- 
Juff, and hops, brought into the country. 
he marquiſates of Upper and Lower Luſatia are re- 
markably different with reſpect to their arms, conſtitu- 
tion, and government. 
This country ſuffered conſiderably from the hoſtile 
armies which entered it in the years 1759 and 1760. 


r . 
Of the Conſtitution, Government, Arms, and principal 
Places, in Upper and Lower Luſatia. 


HESE marguiſates contain two ſorts of ſtates, viz. 

thoſe of lands and towns. The land- ſlates are 
divided into, firſt, the Aate-lords, who have all their 
vaſſals and proper judicatories ; ſecondly, the prelates, 
as the dean of Budiſſin, the abbeſs of Marieftora and 
Marienthal, and the prioreſs of Lauban. The king of 
Bohemia has the ſupreme right of protection over the 
Catholic foundations, cloyſters, and clergy, in both mar- 
quiſates; but this extends only to religious affairs, 
they being in every thing elſe ſubject to the government 
of the country; and the dean of Bidiſſin, with the 
cloyſters of Marienſtern and Marienthal, perform homage 
to the elector of Saxony. The third diviſion of the 
land-ſtates conſiſts of the gentry and commonalty, as 
— barons, nobles, and burgeſſes, poſſeſſors of knight fees 
and fief5, 

The ſecond claſs of the ſtate conſiſts of the immediate 
ſeignioral towns, called by way of eminence, The Six 
Towns, which are ranked in the following order: Budiſ- 
fin, Gorlitz, Zittau, Lauban, Camenz, and Loba. 

Theſe two ſtates, in all conſultations relating to the 
common concerns of the country, form two voices, v1z. 
the ſtates of the country one, and the united fix towns 
the other. They alſo aſſiſt in drawing up all ſuch re- 
ſolutions and regulations as have a xs. Ba. to the com 
mon benefit and welfare of the country; and without 
firſt obtaining their opinion and free conſent, no taxes 
can be laid, nor any thing done that claſhes with the 
conſtitution of the marquiſates. | 

Theſe ſtates aſſemble at the land diets, which are either 
ordinary or extraordinary ; the firſt are held three times 
a year at Budiſſin, and the laſt only upon extraordinary 
occaſions. | | 

The arms of the marquiſate of Upper Luſatia are a wall 
or, ſtreaked with black, and erected in tne manner of 
dattlements in a field azure. In the ſhield it bears an 


Imet crowned, on which ſtands the wall or, with two 
wings of the eagle azure. | 
The arms of the marquiſate of Lower Luſatia are, an 


ox gules in a field argent, which ſtands from the left to 
the right. | 


N 


after the model of the Holy Sepulchre at Feruſaltm. 


All Luſatia was 


formerly a part of Bohemia ; but re- 
7 os 
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belling againſt the emperor in 1620, John George, elector 
of Saxony reduced it; for which ſervice, by the treaty of 
Prague in 1635, it was ſettled on the elector of Saxojy, 
except ſome parts of Lower Luſatia, which wete left to 
Brandenburg. Fry | 
The marquiſate of Upper Luſatia is divided into two 
circles, and to each of theſe belong inferior circles; the 
principal towns in which are the following : | 
BoD1ss1N, or BAUTZEN, is the capital of the whote 
marquiſate, and is reckoned the firſt of the fix towns. 
It ſtands in a mountainous ſituation, on the banks of the 
Spree, and is fortified in the ancient manner. It is con- 
ſiderably large, well built, and populous. The caſtle 
of Ottenburg, which ſtands on a high rock, is ſeparated 
from the town by a ditch and rampart, and yet is within 
the town walls. There is here a cathedral church de- 
dicated to St. Peter, half of which belongs to the Lu- 
therans, and the other half to thoſe of the inhabitants 
who are of the Romiſh church. Budifjin has likewiſe 
a ſeparate church belonging to the Lutherans, and ano- 


| ther to the Papiſis; beſides which there are three hoſ- 


pitals, with a church belonging to each. The other 
buildings are a council-houſe and the council-libraty, a 
celebrated academy, and an orphan-houſe. This town 
carries on a conſiderable trade in linen, hats, fockings, 
gloves ; it has manufactures of Turkey and glazed leather, 
cloth, fuſtian, &c, Fires have been frequent here, and the 
town has been more than once entirely burnt down. 
GoRLIrTz, the principal town of the circle of the ſame . 
name, and the ſecond of the ſix towns, is fituated on 
the Neiſſe, in the fifteenth degree ſeven minutes eaſt 
longitude, and the fifty-firſt degree teh minutes north 
latitude ; twenty miles to the eaſt of Badiſſin, and is built 
and fortified in the ancient manner. Within its wall are 
three churches, a celebrated academy, an orphan-houſe, 
and the bailiff's ſeat, in which the knights of this circle 
meet once a year, Without the walls are three churches, 
an hoſpital, and what is called the Holy Sepulchrt, 7 
cloths made in this place are beautiful; but the trade in 
this article is not near ſo conſiderable as formerly. 
Z1TTAw is one of the beſt towns in Liſatia; it is 
fortified in the ancient taſte, but is finely built, and carries 
on a conſiderable trade in cloths, linen, and blue paper. It 
contains within its walls two churches, ati boſe 4 
library, a good academy, and an orphati-Hhouſe ; but 
without there are three churches, which are only uſed 
for funeral ſermons ; and three hoſpitals, _ir one of which 
is a chapel, | | 
HeRRENHUTH, a famous place in the circle of Zittdt, 
firſt founded in the year 1722 y ſome Moravian bre- 
thren, who ſettled there in the ficlds of the village of 
Berthel/dorf, belonging to the late Foune A} 
but were afterwards greatly increaſed, and this place be- 
came the chief nurſery of the Herrenhuthers, who con- 
ſidered count Zinzendorf as their biſhop and father, 
The ſtates of Lower Luſatia are alſo divided into land 
and town-ſtates. The former conſiſts of the prelates, 


| the lords who are poſſeſſors of ſeigniories, and the Eights, 


to which claſs belong the counts, barons, and #obles, 
poſſeſſors of knights fees and fiefs. The towti-ftates are 
compoſed of the deputies of the four circle towns, 
Luckaw, Guben, Lubben, and Kalaw. 
Each circle holds in its cifcle-town 


gether at his diſcretion, and propoſals to be laid befote 
them by 


Lock aw, 


A SYSTEM OF 


Lucx aw; or Lucav, eſteemed the capital of Lower 
Liſatia, is ſeated on the rivulet of Geila, and contains a 
Latin ſchool, a pariſh church, a cloyſter church, a houſe 
of correction, and poor-houſe, founded in the year 1744, 
With another church, and two hoſpitals. In 1644 and 
x652 it was demoliſhed by fire. 
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Bayazy 
Gun lies on the Nejſſe, which below it falls into 
Oder. lt is a pretty large town, and, beſides two pariſh. 


churches, has an hoſpital, which has likewiſe a Church 
a burying church, a Latin ſchool, and a falt-office, Fo. 


villages which belong to it have good manufactures of c 
and ors is here made a conſiderable quantity of good ui 
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Of the Circle of BAVARTIA, including the Electorate of B AVA RIA, che 
- UPPER PALATINATE, and the Archbiſhopric of SALTZ BURG. 


SECT. I. 


Of the Circle of BAVARIA in general, and more particularly 
© of the Electorate of Bavaria; its Extent and Produce ; 

' tbe Manners of the Inhabitants, their Religion, and Go- 
vernment; with the Title and Arms of that Eleforate ; 
and the Bavarian Order of St. George- 


HE circle of Bavaria is ſurrounded by the circles of 
Swabia, Auſtria, and Franconia, and by the king- 
dom of Bobemia, and derives its name from the duchy of 
Bavaria, which is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable part 
of it. | 
Of this circle the elector of Bavaria and the arch- 
biſhop of Salzburg are joint ſummoning princes and di- 
rectors, the convocatory being likewiſe held jointly by 
them; but the directorium is alternate. 
the circle is moſt uſually held at Rati/bon, or Waſſerburg, 
though it is ſometimes convened at Landſbut, or Muldorf. 
The elector of Bavaria is hereditary commander in chief 
of the circle, by virtue of which office he has the direc- 
tion of all military affairs, | 
We ſhall begin with the electorate of Bavaria, which 
contains the principal part of the circle ; but it is not 
eaſy to aſcertain, with any degree of exactneſs, the proper 
extent of this electorate; for the maps are not agreed 
as to its greateſt length and breadth. Bavaria is, how- 
ever, according to The Preſent State of Germany, a hun- 
dred and thirty miles long, and one hundred broad. 
UrrER BAVARIA is partly mountainous and woody, 


and partly marſhy, abounding alſo in large and ſmall | 


lakes, and is in general fitter for paſturage than tillage ; 
but Lower Bavaria, which is for the moſt part level, is 
more fruitful : however, this eleQorate in general a- 
bounds in grain, paſture, fruits, woods, and forefts ; pro- 


ducing alſo a great number of cattle, and plenty of game | 


and wild-fow!. It has ſome ſalt-works, and a mine of 
ſilver, another of copper, and one of lead; and in ſeveral 
places are quarries of very fine marble. The Upper Pa- 
latinate is extremely mountainous ; but it is covered with 
woods, and has 2 of graſs, and, where cultivated, 
produces corn. 

bitants, particularly by means of the 
iron and lead mines, its large woods, and paſtures. 

The principal river in this country is the Danube, 
which iſſuing out of Swabia, waters the electorate from 
weſt to eaſt, The large inland lakes are ſaid to be ſix- 
teen in nuinber, and the ſmall ones a hundred and ſixty. 
The rivers, lakes, and ponds abound in fiſh, particularly 
the numerous ponds in the Upper Palatinate, which have 
an uncommon plenty, | | 

In all Bavaria are reckoned thirty-five towns, and 

ninety- ſive open and incloſed market-towns. In the 
ſeveral bailiwics, are upwards of a thouſand caſtles and 
ſeats; and there are ſaid to be in Bavaria eleven thouſand 

| ſeven hundred and four villages and hamlets. 
Though the Bavarians are eſteemed rude, and are 
called by the other Germans Hog-drivers, they ate as hoſ- 
pitable and courteous as their neighbours. The people 
are in general poor, and their clergy ſuffer them to con- 


tinue in the moſt deplorable ignorance with reſpe& to 


religion, their adorations being principally paid to ſaints 


3 


* 


| cultivate the ſciences, they are more addicted to aing 


The diet of 


| collegiate foundations. Manufactures are here oreatly 


he country is able to ſupport its inha- 
5 number of its 
of Bavaria exerciſes the vicariate of the empire, he is al- 


P. XIV. 


and images. They are ſaid to be far more ſuperſtitiong 
than the Swabians; for in almoſt every town ſome bone 
or relic is held in higher veneration than the welfare aud 
| honour of their country: yet they are more polite ang 
| ingenious than the people of Swabia; and though they 


than to arts, and make good ſoldiers. 

The ftates of Bavaria conſiſt of three claſſes, the 
prelates, the Fnights, and nobility ; to which alſo belong 
the counts and lords, and the burghers of the ſever;] 
boroughs and market-towns. Provincial diets are hers 
very rare, but a committee of the ſtates aſſemble annually 
at Munich, or as often as the ſtate of affairs requires. 

No other religion is tolerated here but that of Pia. 
The Lutheran and Calviniſi doctrines had indeed obtain. 
ed a ſuperiority in the Upper Palatinate ; but that county 
falling into the hands of the elector of Bavaria, Pop 
was reſtored by force, There are, however, ſtil! x 
great number of Lutherans. The pariſhes in the clec. 
torate amount to about fifteen hundred. The vicatages, 
chapels of eaſe, and other chapels, are near two thouſand 
in number, and the churches are ſaid to amount ty 
twenty-eight thouſand ſeven hundred and nine: thelz 
churches are ſubject to ſeventy-one rural deans. There 
are likewiſe eighty-ſix remarkable convents, and twelve 


increaſed and improved, particularly thoſe of f/+ ffs, 
velvets, tapeſtry, coarſe cloth, woollen ſtuffs, and /lockings, 
very your clocks, and watches ; but its chief exports con- 
lift of cattle, grain, 100d, ſalt, and iron. 

The titles of the elector are, by the grace of Gad, 
duke of Upper and Lower Bavaria, as alto of the Upjer 
Palatinate; palſgrave of the Rhine, arch-ſteward of the 
holy Roman empire, and elector and landgrave of Leuch- 
tenberg. | 

The arms of the elector are quarterly, an eſcutcheon 
of pretence. In the laſt of theſe quarters is the impe- 
rial monde or, in a field gules, denoting the office of 
arch-ſteward of the empire: in the upper dexter and 
lower ſiniſter quarters are lozenges azure and argent, for 
the duchy of Bavaria; and in the upper finitter and 
lower dexter is a lion gules crowned or, for the palatinate 
of the Rhine. During an interregnum, when the elector 


lowed to bear the imperial ſpread eagle, with his family 
ſhield on the breaſt. | | 
The Bavarian order of St. George was revived in 1729, 
by the elector Albert. The knights of this order ale 
led Defenders 7 the immaculate conception of the Ble 
irgin Mary, and muſt produce unqueſtionable proots 
of the nobility of their anceſtry, for eight geners- 
tions in both lines. The elector is grand maſter, and 
its enſign is a croſs enamelled blue, with a St. George in 
the middle; on the reverſe of which is the name of the 
reſtorer of the order. in a cypher, ſurrounded with the 
electoral cap, and at the four angles theſe letters, 1. v. P. F. 
ſignifying, Juſtus velut palma florebit ; that is, The 
«© righteous ſhall flouriſh, like a palm-tree,” This crols 
is wore pendant to a broad ſky blue ribbon, with a black 
and white border. 
In the electoral college, the elector of Bavaria has only 


the fifth ſeat, though he is the ſecond of the lay e ; 


not only a member of the college of princes, but 
ge the Feſt ſeat and vote in it. 


The revenues of the elector ariſe out of ſalt, beer, 
wine, brandy, oak - maſt, veniſon, wood, mines, exciſe, 
coinage, tolls, contributions, and other ordinary ſources z 
beſides the impoſts raiſed on extraordinary occaſions. 
His ordinary annual revenue is eſtimated at between five 
and ſix millions of guldens. 

The elector's military force conſiſts of regulars and 
militia z the former of theſe, in times of peace, uſually 
amount to about twelve thouſand ; but in war they have 
deen augmented to twenty - five, and even to thirty thou- 


- December 1777, the ancient family of Gulielme or 
Ludovice of Bavaria, which for a long ſeries of time had 

ſeſſed that electorate, terminated in the male line, by 
the death of Maximilian Joſeph. This prince was ſuc- 
ceeded by a collateral branch of the family, in the per- 
ſon of Charles Theodore, the elector palatine of the Rhine, 
who by the treaty of Teſchen, in 1779, ceded to the em- 
peror a certain territory in Bavaria, on the confines of 
Auſtria. 
ö 


A Deſcription of the ſeveral Places in the Electorate of Bava- 
23 of Munich the Capital, with a 22 
tion of the Palaces of the Elector, and of whatever 1s moſt 
worthy of Notice. . 


E ſhall now deſcribe the moſt remarkable places 
in Bavaria, in which we ſhall mention whatever 
deſerves the notice of the curious, 

MunicH, in Latin Monachium, is a fortified city ſeat- 
ed on the Jſer, in the forty-eighth degree twenty-two 
minutes north latitude, and in the eleventh degree forty- 
one minutes eaſt longitude. It is the capital and reſi- 
dence of the elector, and has broad ſtreets extending in 
2 direct line, adorned with a multitude of noble edifices 
of all kinds. The palace and other buildings belonging 
to the elector, together with the churches, ſixteen mo- 
naſteries, and other religious ſtructures, take up near 
half the city. The precinct of the Auguſtines alone con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, which bring them in an annual 
rent of three thouſand guilders. | | 

The elector of Bavaria's palace is an elegant ſtructure, 
conſiſting of four courts, the two fineſt of which are 
called the Prince's and Emperor's Court; the former is 
adorned with ſeveral braſs ſtatues: in the latter, a broad 
fight of ſteps of beautiful red marble leads to the em- 
peror's hall, which is a hundred and eighteen feet in 
length, and fifty-two in breadth; and in it is, among 
other things, a ſtatue of Virtue of one fingle piece of por- 
phyry. In the chamber of antiquities, are two hundred 
marble ftatues and buſts of Reman emperors, with five 
hundred antiques, as lamps, inſcriptions, baſſo relievo's, 
Fe. moſt of which were brought from 7taly. 

Among the valuable curioſities in the treaſury is a ca- 
binet of many large pieces of work in cryſtal ; amon 
which is a ſhip ſome ſpans long, with a pilot, and al 
the tackling of the fineſt gold. A hill, with a caſtle upon 
it, all of oriental pearls. St. George on horſe · back, of red 
agate, with his armour of diamonds fet in gold ; and the 
Bavarian family, each perſon cut out of a piece of blue 
chalcedony, A double brilliant diamond of the ſize of 
a middling nutmeg. A larger, which coſt a hundred 
thouſand guilders. A ſet of buttons and loops of dia- 
monds and rubies ſet between. A ſet only of diamonds, 
the buttons of extraordinary, beauty, nor inferior to thoſe 
worn by Lewis XIV. when he gave public audience to 
the Perfian ambaſſador, and of a ſuperior luſtre to the 
French ; the late elector having been twenty years, with 
great difficulty and incredible expence, in completing 
the collection. An ivory cloſet, with figures in relievo 
of moſt curious workmanſhip, in which are preſerved 
eleven hundred and forty-four gold Roman medals. In 
the park's ig. the palace, and particularly the chamber of 
nich curioſities, ſuffered greatly by fire, and in 1750 a 
whole wing of it was burnt down, "Towards the eaſt 


ſands the eleQot's arſenal, and to the northward lie the 
park and pleaſure 
for tournaments. 


gardens, near which is a large edifice 
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On the weſt ſide of the palace, and oppoſite to it, 
ſtands the fine houſe built by count Prei/eng, maſter of 
the horſe, which is a great ornament to the city, its four 
ſides anſwering to ſo many ſtreets, The pillars of the 
ſtable are of red marble, and every horſe feeds out of a 
marble manger, that coſt twenty-five guilders. 

In this part is another palace built by duke Millium. 
In the largeſt market-place is a lofty marble pillar, upon 
which ſtands a braſs ſtatue of the Virgin Mary : there are 
here alſo two large fountains; and on the ſides of the 
market-place is the town-houſe, in which the ſtates ho!d 
their meetings, together with ſeveral lofty houſes orna- 
mented with decorations of paintings on the front. 

The principal eccleſiaſtical buildings are the collegiate 
church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which is the 
magnificent monument of black marble of the emperor 
Lewis IV. of Bavaria, adorned with fix large and ſeveral 
ſmaller ſtatues of braſs. About ten or twelve paces from 
the entrance of the great door, one of the ſtones of the 
pavement is marked with a double croſs, and a perſon 
ſtanding upon this ſtone finds the pillars of the church 
ſo placed as to intercept the view of all the windows. 

Among the other eccleſiaſtical buildings, the moſt re- 
markable is the church of St. Peter, with the convents of 
the Auguſtines, Capuchines, Carmelites, Franciſcans, and 
Theatines; as alſo the Jeſuits college, in which is a valu- 
able library : their convent and church are exceeding 
fine, and the laſt very large, light, and lofty : the veſtry 
is very rich, and among their relics they ſhew a joint as 
big as that of an elephant, which they pretend was one 
of the joints of St. Chriſtopher's back-bone z but as that 
order is now ſuppreſſed, this fine building and its precious 
contents are probably transferred to ſome other religious 
order. The other buildings worthy of notice are the 
nunneries of St. Clara, Bridget, and Ridler ; the reſi- 
dence of the Engliſh fociety ; the hoſpital of the Holy 
Ghoſt, of St. Elizabeth, or the Duke's, and of St. Foſeph. 

hey have no religion but that of the Roman, to which 
they are fo bigotted, that they look upon thoſe of another 
perſuaſion as monſters rather than men; and among the 
feſtivals performed here, the proceſſion at that of Corpus 
Chriſti appears very extraordinary. Here march the de- 
puties of all the trades and manual arts, with coſtly flags 
carried before them. Every member of all the religious 
orders joins in the proceſſion; and a great number of re- 
ligious hiſtories are exhibited on triumphal cars, by chil- 
| dren richly dreſſed. At the head of their reſpective or- 
ders ride St. George and St. Maurice, in Roman habits ; 
| while St. Margaret is repreſented by a young lady, 
dreſſed like a veſtal, leading after her a large dragon, in 
which two men are uſually incloſed to give it the neceſ- 
fary movements. The four mendicant orders precede 
the hoſt, which is carried under a iplendid canopy ; after 
| which come the elector and his conſort, both holding a 
lighted taper. They are followed by the maſter of the 
| houſehold, ſome court ladies, and after them the whole 
court. The proceſſion is cloſed by the garriſon, burghers, 
and peaſants; and, while the clergy ſtop at four different 
places to give the benediction, they are anſwered by 
falutes of eight guns from the ramparts. 

On the other fide of the river Jer lies Au, the remark- 
able places in which are, the houſe of duke Albert, with 
irs chapel], and the elector's manufactory. Above this 
place ſtands a convent belonging to the order of St. Paul. 
In Munich are manufactures of velvets, - filk, wool, and 
tapeſtry. 

At the diſtance of nine miles from Munich is SLE1- 
SHEIM, an elegant palace belonging to the elector. The 
entrance is very grand, both the payement and the co- 
lumns being of red and grey marble; and the ftairs are 
adorned with columns of green marble, brought from 
Brixen. In the firſt hall are two large paintings, of the 
raiſing of the ſiege of Vienna, and the battle of Hagaz ; 
and in the victory hall, which is e to it, are the 
battles of Belprade, Peſt, and ſeveral others. On the 
ſide of the palace towards Munich, is a noble gallery of 
pictures, among which are two pieces of Annibal Caracci, 
for each of which Maximilian, the firſt elector of the 
Bavarian family, paid forty thouſand guilders ; and ſe- 
veral large hunting pieces by Rubens, In another cham- 


] 
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ber is the ſlaughter of the innocents at Bethlelum, finely 
H h h 


painted 
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painted by Peter Paul Rubens; in which the various agi- 
tations of the mothers, ſupplicating, lamenting, ſtrug- 
gling, and fainting, are incomparably expreſſed. But the 
grandeſt collection is in a particular apartment, covered 
with ſmall pictures: nothing has a place there but what 
is eſteemed among the nobleit productions of that art. 
In another chamber is Alexander's firſt battle with Da- 
rius; a moſt admirable piece, painted by Albert Durer, 
who has beſtowed incredible labour on it: it contains a 
great number of, men, yet the hair of their heads and 
beards, with the ſmalleſt joints of their armour, and other 
minutiz, are all diſtinctly expreſſed. 

At the diſtance of halt a league from Munich, is the 
palace of NYMPHENBURG ; which has not the grandeur 
of Sleiſbeim, but its fine gardens and water-works render 
it a more agreeable ſummer reſidence, In ſome of the 
apartments are portraits of the beauties of the French 
court; views of ſeveral palaces of this duchy ; likewiſe a 
chimney- piece and two tables of white marble inlaid with 
gold and colours, in imitation of enamel, In the garden 
is a grand caſcade and baſon, with ſeveral figures of 
braſs gilt. Among the fine walks and trees of this gar- 
den, ſtands Bademburg, a delightful ſtructure, conſiſting 
of elegant grottos and a large bath, into which both cold 
and warm water may be conveyed. The floor is overlaid 
with, copper, and the wall decorated with porcelain and 
conduits. Along the roof is an iron lattice, partly gilt, 
and of very curious workmanſhip. 

Oppoſite to this place is the mall, and the bowling- 
green, by which ſtands a ſtructure called Pagodenburg ; 
the chief uſe of which is, for the eleQor, after violent ex- 
erciſe at thoſe games, to change his linen and other ap- 
parel. Here are alſo ſeveral little cabinets in the Chineſe 
taſte, and other contrivances equally ornamental and 
convenient, 

Nearer the palace ſtands a pretty hermitage, which is 
ſo natural an imitation of a ruinous building, that it ne- 
ver fails to raiſe the beholder's admiration. In ſome 
places it ſeems as if endeavours had been uſed to repair it 
with lime and ſtone; in another part you are afraid that 
the cracked walls and bricks, which ſcarce hang toge- 
ther, will immediately give way and cruſh you in the 


ruins, In this ſtructure, which ſtands in a kind of de- 


ſert, is a large grotto, in which is a conſecrated altar, 
and on it a crucifix, and two candlefticks. - The other 
rooms have no other ornament but a ſmall library of 
books of devotion, in French bindings. Underneath is a 
kitchen and cellar, where the utenſils are only a neat ſort 
of earthen ware. | Ss 

At the diſtance of nine miles from Munich alſo lies 
another electoral ſeat, called STARENBERG, where the 
court ſometimes takes the diverſion of water-hunting. 
A ſtag is forced into a neighbouring lake; the hounds 
purſuing him, are followed by the huntſmen in boats, 
and their highneſſes in a ſplendid barge, which carries 
twenty-four braſs guns. 

The court here alſo often takes the diverſion of hunting 
the heron; and every year, at the concjuſion of this ſport, 
an heron, that has the good fortune to be taken alive, is 
ſet at liberty, with a ſilver ring put on its leg, on which 
is engraven the name of the reigning elector. Mr. Key- 

mentions one of theſe birds being taken a ſecond 
time, that had on its ring the name of duke Ferdinand, 
the late elector's grandfather : ſo that it had ſurvived its 
former adventure above ſixty years: they put a ring with 
the preſent elector's name on its leg, and reſtored the 
bird to liberty a ſecond time. Upon this occaſion the 
ſame author mentions an eagle that died at Vienna, in 
1719, after a confinement of one hundred and four years. 
- InGoLSTADT is a fortified town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the Danube. It is of an indifferent ſize and ſtrength, 
with broad, ſtraight, and well paved ſtreets. The houſes 
are moſtly painted white on the outſide ; but the town is 
oor and ill-peopled. It contains an univerſity founded 
in 1472, and enlarged in 1746, in which js a good li- 
brary, and a cabinet of antiquities. This town was be- 
ſieged by the Swedes in 1632, without ſucceſs ; but was 
taken by the Auftrians in 1743. | 

ReiCHENHALL, a town ſeated on the Sala, with a rich 

ſale ſpring in it; the water of which is partly boiled 
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diameter, thrown up to the higher parts of a lofty houſe. 
and from thence conveyed, by means of leaden Pipes 90 
the diſtance of three German miles, to Trauenſiein 4 
there boiled: the latter of theſe places abounding Duck 
more in wood, and having greater conveniencies for ex 
portation. On the mountains over which theſe pi % 
run, are ſmall houſes and water-works, at proper diltan. 
ces, in order to throw the water higher. Near the falt 
ſpring is a ſtream of freſh water, by the ſwift current gr 
which their wheels and water-engines are worked; but 
as both ſprings are ſurrounded with hills, and the place 
in danger of being overflowed by the conflux of theſs 
waters, an aqueduct was undertaken above three hundred 
years ago, and completed at a prodigious expence 
This is, indeed, a work that cannot be beheld without 
amazement; its channel runs under the town of Reichen. 
ball, and under ſeveral gardens and fields, at the depth of 
twelve fathoms below the ſurface of the earth; and is 3 
mile and half in length to the place where the water 
breaks out to day-light, with great impetuoſity. One 
paſſes through this aqueduct, ſays Mr. Keyſler, in a quarter 
of an hour, in boats by candle-light; and the motion is ſo 
rapid, that the boat muſt often be checked. The water 
is uſually between three and four feet deep; but is fre. 
quently ſwelled by the rains, fo as not to leave room for 
the paſſengers in the boat to fit upright. ©. This canal i; 
five feet broad ; and every eight or ten years the bottom 
is cleared of the ſtones carried thither by the floods or 
freſh water, or wantonly thrown down the ſpiracles or 
openings, which in the torm of towers riſe into the open 
air, and through ſome of which one may ſpeak from the 
walls of the city with thoſe who are going along the 
aqueduct. The roof, with reſpect to duration, appear 
to be an everlaſting work; it being not only of free-ſtone, 
but in many places overlaid with a very hard kind of 
roſin, as with a varniſh, ſo that it looks like one entire 
ſolid piece. The deſcent to this ſubterraneous canal is 


by the ſteps of the tower, near the ſpring of the Sale, 
whoſe water overflowing, runs about fifty. paces before it 


diſcharges itſelf into the freſh-water ſtream, and then dors 
not immediately mingle with it, | 
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Of the principal Places in Lower Bavaria, particularly if 
Landſhut, the imperial city of Ratiſbon, &c. 


HE principal town in Lower Bavaria is LanD- 

SHUT, which is ſeated on the /ſer, in the forty- 
eighth degree forty-one minutes north latitude, and in 
the twelfth degree twenty-five minutes eaſt longitude, 
forty · ſix miles to the north of Munich. It is not only 
well built and ſtrongly fortified, but ſtands in the richeſt 
and moſt pleaſant part of all this circle, and is the ſeat 
of the elector's lieutenant for Lower Bavaria, who has 
a court here and ſeveral offices. It has a bridge over the 
Ir, and on the other fide a ſuburb called Saldenthal, in 
which is an abbey of Ciſfercian nuns. The town contains 
an electoral palace ſeated on a hill, with another which 


ſtands in the midſt of the town. Its principal church, 


dedicated to St. Martin, has a tower, which is eſteemed 
the higheſt in the empire; and hence it obtained the 
name of Landſbut, which ſignifies The Hat of the Country. 
The new buildings, added to the duke's palace, conſiſ 
of a neat piece of architecture in the 7talian ſtyle. There 
is here alſo a pariſn- church dedicated to St. 7b; 2 col- 
lege of Jeſuits, which is probably now ſuppreſſed ; three 
convents of monks, and the ſame number of nuns. 

The imperial city of RaT18B0N, called by the Ger- 
mans Regenſburg, is a large fortified and populous town, 
ſeated on the Danube, in the forty-ninth degree ten mi- 
nutes north latitude, and in the twelfth degree eaſt 10n- 
gitude. This city is the capital of the Popi/Þ biſhopric 
of Ratiſbon, yet both the magiſtracy and burghers ae 
of the Lutheran religion. The river Regen runs throug 

the town, and then falls into the Danube. The city 
well fortified with a double wall, ditches, and ramparts, 
and ſtands in a ſoil abounding in corn, paſture, an 


church belonging to the Luther! 


here, and partly, by means of a wheel thirty-ſix feet in 8 555 The large 


vineyards, whoſe er produce a ſtrong and palatable 
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is that of the Trinity, and they have alſo an academy, 
in which are eight teachers. There are here four im- 
mediate ſtates of the empire, which confiſt of the bi- 
ſhopric, and the imperial foundations of St. Emmeran, 
with the abbies of Upper and Lower Munſter. Here 
was alſo a college of Jeſuits, and at preſent is a cloy- 
tter of St. James, inſtituted by Scotchmen of the Popiſh 
religion; the collegiate church of A{tkapell, the nunneries 
of K. Clara and St. Paul, and the hoſpital of the Hoh 
Croſs. Here the imperial diet often meet, in a large 
upper room hung with tapeſtry, in which is the emperor's 
throne of cloth of gold. The elector Palatine has alſo 
two fine palaces in the city, and there are ſeveral others 
belonging to the neighbouring prelates. Among the 
other public buildings, is a ſtone bridge of fifteen arches 
aver the Danube, the moſt ſubſtantial ſtructure of the 
kind either on this river, or on the Rhine: it is twenty- 
three feet broad, and about one thouſand and ninety-one 
in length. It is ſupported by ſquare piers, and de- 
fended by buttreſſes againſt the force of the ſtream and 
ſhoals of ice. 
The biſhop of Ratiſbon is a prince of the empire, and 
fits. on the bench of eccleſiaſtical princes between the 
biſhops of Freyſing and Paſſau, and on that of the circle 
of Bavaria between the ſame prelates. The limits of 
this biſhopric comprehend two collegiate churches, 
twenty-eight abbies and prelacies, and twenty-nine ru- 
ral deaneries; to which belong one thouſand three hun- 
dred and eighty- three pariſhes, chapels of eaſe, and chap- 
Jainries. This biſhop, who is a ſovereign prince, has 
his conſiſtory, his council, and treaſury ; but the elector 
of Bavaria holds the biſhop's court in the city of Ra- 
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be abbey of St. Emmeran, which conſiſts of Bene- 
diftine monks, is under the government of an abbot, who 
has his ſeat at the diet of the empire on the K heniſb 
bench of prelates, and has alſo a ſeat and voice in the 
diet of Bavaria. The church of this cloyſter boaſts 
of keeping the complete body of St. Denis the Areopa- 
gite, which they ſay was ſtolen out of the abbey of Sz. 
Denis in France, though the prieſts of the latter maintain 
that they are {till in the poſſeſſion of it; yet in the palace 
chapel of Munich is one of his hands; and both in the 
cathedral church at Bamberg, and in that of St. Vitus, in 


the cathedral at Prague, the head of this ſaint is ſhewn. [i 


The two princely abbies of Upper and Lower Munſter 
are under the government of two abbeſſes, who have the 
title of e and have likewiſe a vote at the diets 
of the empire, and the circle of Bavaria; but the ladies 
of theſe foundations may marry out of them. * 
Within the circle of Bavaria is al ſo the city of FRE X/ 
SING, the capital and reſidence of the biſhop, who is a 
ſovereign prince. It ſtands on two hills on the little 
river Moſach, not far from the ſer, and commands a 
moſt delightful proſpect into the electorate of Bavaria, 
the archbiſhopric of Sa/tzburg, and Tirol. One of theſe 
hills is within the city walls, and upon it ſtands the bi- 
ſhop's palace, with a cathedral, a Benedidtine church, 
and the collegiate churches of St. John and St. Andrew, 
St. Peter's chapel, and other public edifices. In the 
other part of the city is a large market-place, in the 
centre of which ſtands a beautiful marble ſtatue of the 
Virgin Mary, with the church of St. George, a ſeminary 
of Benedictines, a Franciſcan convent, an orphan-houſe, 
and an hoſpital, Without the city are the biſhop's gar- 
dens, and a convent of Pramon/tratenſes. On the other 
bill, which lies to the weſt of the city, is a Benelictine 
abbey, and below it the collegiate church of St. Vitus. 


nd BEG TW; 

Of the Upper Palatinate, or Palatinate of Bavaria, the 

Duchies of Neuburg and Saltzbach, and the Biſbopric of 
Paſſau; with the principal Places in each. N 

+ & HE Upper Palatinate, which lies on the Danube, 

| belongs to the duke of Bavaria, and is ſometimes 

called the Nordgaw, from its lying to the north of the 


elector's other dominions. It is bounded on the north 
| by . 9 in Upper Saxony; on the eaſt by Bohemia 
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and Auſria; on the ſouth by the Danube, which ſepa- 
rates it from the duchy of Bavaria, and by Swabia and 
part of Franconia on the welt, | 

It is a mountainous, rocky country, but rich in mines 
of ſilver, copper, and iron: ſome of its vallies, however, 
produce corn and good paſture; and they have likewiſe 
ſome vineyards. But this duchy does not entitle the 
elector to a particular ſeat either in the college of princes | 
or the circle of Bavaria. 

The capital of the Upper or Bavarian Palatinate is 
AMBERG, which is ſituated on the little river Ilx, or Ils, 
which runs through it: and is ſo well fortified, that it 
is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Upper Germany. 
[ts principal ornaments are the caftle and armoury, both 
which are handſome ſtructures, as are alſo the electoral 
palace, the cathedral dedicated to St. Martin, and what 
was till lately the college of Jeſuits, which has a beautiful 
church. This city, which is ſeated in the forty-ninth 
degree twenty-ſix minutes north latitude, and in the 
twelfth degree four minutes eaſt longitude, is conveni- 
ently ſituated for traffic, it being almoſt in the centre. 
between Ratiſbon, Ingolſtadt, and Nuremberg. Its great- 
eſt trade ariſes from its iron- mines and manufactures, 
which are ſent down the Nabe to Ratiſbon and other 
cities, | | | 
In the year 1703, the [mperial;/ts took this city from 
the elector, who was put under the ban of the empire, 
for joining with France in the war then carrying on 
againſt the emperor Leopold and his confederates. In the 
war of 1743, between the elector, afterwards the emperor 
Charles Vit. and the queen of Hungary, Amberg, with all 
the Upper Palatinate, was taken by the Auftrians in the 
ſervice of that princeſs, | | ö 
The principalities or duchies of Neuburg and Sultz- 
bach form the northern part of the Upper Palatinate, and 
are reckoned in Bavaria, though they are ſubject to the 
elector Palatine, who on account of Neuburg has a ſeat. 
and voice both in the diet of the empire, and the circle 
of Bavaria. - | | 

NEevuBURG enjoys a government of its own, together 
with a chamber of juſtice, and a prefecturate- office. It 
has ſtill ſome Lutheran fiefs; but the prevailing religion 


is the Popiſh. The bailiwics belonging to it lie diſperſed. 


The moſt remarkable places it contains are the follow- 


ing : | 
, "APY the capital of the whole duchy, and the 
ſeat of the government, ſtands on a hill, in a good ſitua- 
tion, by the Danube. It is well built and fortified, and 
has a palace, with a college of Feſuits, which was for- 
merly a convent of ladies, and is probably now converted 
to ſome other purpoſe. There are ſome other public 
buildings. x 
HocnsTET, or HoCHsTADT, is a ſmall town ſeated 
on the Danube but is well provided with all forts of 
neceſſaries, and has rich corn- fields and good paſtures in 
its neighbourhood. In 1634, during the civil wars in 
Germany, the Croats barbarouſly cut off many of the in- 
habitants, and ruined moſt of the town; but it has been 
ſince pretty well rebuilt, and defended by a ſtrong caſtle 
on the Danube, over which is a wooden bridge, a little 
below the town. This place is moſt famous for the 
glorious victory gained near it, on the ſecond of Auguſt 
1704, by the united forces of the [mperia/i/ts, Engliſh, 
and Dutch, under the command of the duke of Marl- 
borough and prince Eugene, over one of the completeſt 
armies of French and Bavarians that ever took the field, 
commanded by. the elector of Bavaria, and the French 
marſhals Tallard and Marſin, who were entirely defeated, 
about twenty thouſand being killed on the ſpot, or 
drowned in. the Danube, and about thirteen thouſand 
taken priſoners; among whom was marſhal Tallard, 
who, with many officers of rank, were brought to England ; 
and remained at Nottingham, where they were allowed 
their parole, till the year 1712. In remembrance of 
this victory, a pillar was erected with a Latin inſcrip- 
tion; and in acknowledgment of the ſignal ſervices here 
performed by the duke of Marlborough, the emperor. 
Leopold created him a prince of the empire, under the 
title of Mindelbeim, a place in Bavaria; which, in the 
year 1714, was reſtored to the glector by the treaty 
of Baden, | $151 | | 


BLENHEIM, 
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BLENHE1M, a village ſeated on the Danube, not far 
from Hoch/tet, and which alſo gives name to the above 
battle. 

The principality of SULTZBACH has alſo a particular 
government of its own, together with a tribunal. The 
inhabitants and churches are partly Lutheran and partly 
of the Romiſb religion; and the affairs of the Lutheran 
conſiſtory are managed by the government, in which two 
Proteſtant counſellors preſide. 

The principal town in this diſtrict is SULTZBACH, the 
capital of the principality, and the reſidence of the re- 
gency and tribunal, though the number of the inhabi- 
tants does not much exceed three hundred, It is, how- 
ever, divided into two parts, and the upper, which ſtands 
on a hill, is ſeparated from the lower by a wall. The 

rince's palace ſtands on a rock oppoſite the upper town. 

he Lutherans have a church, and a grammar ſchool, 
and the Roman catholics a Latin ſchool, and a Capuchin 
convent. 

The biſhopric or principality of PAss Au lies between 
Bavaria, Bohemia, and Auſiria, and is ſeated on the 
Danube, The biſhops were formerly ſuffragans to the 
archbiſhops of Saltzburg, but are now made indepen- 
dent; and the biſhop of Paſſau, in the college of imperial 
princes, ſits on the eccleſiaſtical bench between the biſhops 
of Ratiſbon and Trent, but in the circle of Bavaria is the 
laſt among the prelates. To the epiſcopal cathedral, ſo 
far as its juriſdiction extends over Bavaria, belong two 
collegiate churches, with thirteen abbies and priories, 
and ten rural deanries, containing three hundred and 
twenty-eight places of worſhip; it alfo extends a great 
way into Auſtria, The revenues of this biſhopric are 
faid to amount to eighty thouſand crowns a year. 

Pass Au, the capital of this biſhopric, is ſeated on the 
Danube, which at this place receives into it the Inn, and 
on the other ſide the Illx, a river famous for its beautiful 


pearls. It conſiſts of three towns ; that properly called 
Paſſau, lying between the rivers Danube and Inn; the 


In/tadt, which ſtands on the other fide of the Inn, and is 
joined to the former by means of 2 bridge; and the 
Hikz/ladt, which is on the north fide of the Danube, where 
it receives the iz. The laſt of theſe rivers runs be- 
tween iz/ladt and the mauntain of St. George, on which 
ſtands a caſtle. The city, on thoſe ſides that are ſur- 
rounded by the water, is without walls; but towards the 
land fide. is fortified both. with ramparts and ditches. 
The cathedral, which is dedicated to Sz. Stephen, was, 
together with the city, burnt down in the year 1662, 
but has been rebuilt with great ſplendour ; and on an 
eminence near it ſtands the biſhop's palace. Beſides ſe- 
veral pariſh churches, there is in this city a convent of 
Benedictines, a Franciſcan and a Capuchin convent, with 
a college of Jeſuits, now ſuppreſſed. On the hill, at the 
foot of which In/ladt is ſeated, is the Pilgrin church, 
called Mariahulf ; and near the town of Paſſau, properly 
ſo called, 1s the nga ES 0 in 92 are re- 
gular canons of the order of St. ine. Paſſau enjoys 
a very good ſituation for trade. . . Ry 


er. v.. 
The Archbiſhapric of S ALTZZ BURG. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Reli- | 


- 4 the Inhabitants; with the 
evenues, and Forces of the 


- 


ion and Government 
wer, Titles, Arms, 
Archbiſhop. 


iE archbiſhopric of SaLTzBURG, which is in the 
ſouthern part of Bavaria, is bounded on the eaſt 
by Aufiria and Stiria, on the ſouth by Carinthia and 
Tyrol, on the welt by Upper Bavaria, and northward 
by the ſame part of. that electorate. Its length and 
breadth are very differently repreſented by different 
authors ; but, by the loweſt computation, it is a hundred 
and fourteen miles in length and breadth. 
This country is on all Ades defended by mountains a 
narrow paſſes, or rather entirely conſiſts of mountains 
and vallies. No kind of grain is ſowed here, whence it 
s ſupplied with all its corn from Bavaria; but every 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


SALTZBURG, 


part of it produces excellent hay, and a great nu 

fine cattle. The horſes, in IG A er = 
their beauty, hardineſs, and vigour ; being able to travel 
full ſpeed up the higheſt mountains, with no other food 
than hay and graſs. 

At HALLEIN, which is about two hours diſtance from 
the city of Salzburg, are ſalt- works belonging to the a. 
vereign, in which ſalt of all colours, as be, AB red, blue 
and white, is hewn out from ſubterrancous caverns, and 
then diſſolved in freſh water; which being conveyed into 
pits, the fineſt ſalt is made of the brine : but theſs works 
are only carried on in ſummer, when a ſufficient quan- 
tity is made not only for home conſumption, but to an. 
{wer all the demands from Bavaria, where it is. exchanged 
for corn. In this archbiſhopric are alſo conſiderable 
mines of ſelver, copper, lead, iron, and lapis calaminaris. 
A great deal of //ee/ and braſs is alſo made here; and the 
plenty of theſe metals remarkably appears in the aſtoniſh- 
ing number of ſwords, ſabres, bayonets, muſkets, cannons 
and mortars, to be ſeen in the armories all over the coun 
try. In this biſhopric is alſo found very good marble. 

The principal river in this country is the Salxa, or Sal. 
zach, which riſes in the valley of Crumbler, towards the 
county of Tyrol, watering a great part of it; and, after 
receiving into it the little rivers of Saal and Gaſtein, 
which riſe in this country, continues its cqurſe into Upper 
Bavaria, where it falls into the Inn, which waſhes a 
ſmall part of the weſtern fide of the archbiſhopric. Here 
alſo riſe the Ans and Muer, with many other little 
ſtreams, rivulets, and lakes; all which abound in fiſh. 

Though the Popiſb doctrines and worſhip are alone 
tolerated in this archbiſhopric, yet, at the time of the 
Reformation, Lutheraniſm was embraced by great num- 
bers; whom archbiſhop Matthew Langins harraſſed, and 
ſtrove to extirpate by oppreſſion and violence. But arch- 
biſhop John James proceeded with greater mildneſs; and, 
in order to. reconcile all tempers, obtained the Pope's 
licence ta adminiſter the ſacrament in both kinds. Arch- 
biſhop Woligang Tbeadoric, in the year 1588, drove great 
numbers of his Lutheran ſubjects out of the country; 
and his ſucceſſor Mareus Siltich, count of Hobenimbs, 
neglected neither fair means, menaces, nor violence, par- 
ticularly by quartering troops on the Prote/tants, to bring 
them again to the church of Rome; inſomuch that it was 
ſuppoſed the whole country was become Roman. But 
ſucceeding times diſcovered the falſhood of the concluſion, 
great numbers openly pany Lutheraniſm. On this 
archbiſhop Maximilian Gandolph left them no other al- 
ternative, than either to fly their country, or abjure their 
faith. But the moſt violent flame of perſecution blazed 
out under archbiſhop Leopold Anthony Eleutherius, baron 
of Firmian;, whoſe cruel zeal for ſuppreſſing Lutheraniſm 
in his province was fo great, that the oppreſſed party 
were obliged to apply for redreſs to the ſtates of that 
religion in the diet, who prevailed ſo far, that, in the 


year 1732, permiſſion was granted to the Lutheran Saltz- 


 burghers to withdraw quietly with their effects; on 
which above thirty thouſand perſons embraced this op- 
portunity, diſperſing themſelves into the other Proteſlant 
countries of Germany, Pruſſia, and even the Engliſh co- 
lonies in America: in all which places they were re- 
| ceived with that benevolence, and encouragement which 
their magnanimity and conſcientiouſneſs merited : theſe 
'emigrations have continued ever ſince. | | 
In the archbiſhopric are fix cities, and twenty-five 
market- towns. The eſtates of the nobility enjoy a ju- 
riſdiction over the vaſlals. All peaſants are, however, 
allowed the uſe of fire-arms; and, being from their 
early years trained up to ſhooting at a mark, would on 
occaſion prove a very ſerviceable body. The nobility 
were here formerly very numerous; but the policy of 
the princes fet ſo many ſprings at work to oppreſs and 
extirpate them, that not even one at preſent remains, 
and all their eſtates are in the hands of the church. With 
reſpect to the few nobles at court, or belonging to the 
cathedral, they are all foreigners, eſpecially Au/{r145, 

| Bohemians, and ſome Bavarians, The nobility being 
therefore extinct, the prelates and commons form the 

ſtates of the country: the former of theſe are the biſnop 
of Chiemſee, the prior of the cathedral, the abbot of S.. 


Peter at Saltzburg, the prince of Berchtolſgader, the 
955 | 9 abbot 
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t of St. Michael in Bavaria, the prior of Haghwerth, 
e abbeſs of Nunnberg ; the latter are compoſed of 
three cities and twenty-two market towns. 
The titles of the archbiſhop are, By the grace of God 
rince of the holy Roman empire, and archbi op of Saltz- 
burg, Legatus Natus of the. apoſtolic chair of Rome, and 
rimate of Germany. | 
His arms are, in the dexter half or, party per pale a 
lion ſable 3 but the ſiniſter is damaſquined. His ſup- 
ters are a ſword and a croſier ſurmounted, as it were, 
behind with a croſs. | 
Beſides his being the born and perpetual legate of the 
anoſtolic ſee, and primate of Germany, he alſo enjoys 
ſeveral other important honours. - He wears a cardinal's 
habit, and all appeals from him lie to the pope alone 
in perſon, by whoſe permiſſion he diſpoſes of canon- 
ſhips. The emperor ſtyles him“ Well-beloved ;” while all 
other eccleſiaſtics who are not of princely blood, have 
only the title of Honourable, and Your Reuerence. This 
archbiſhop has the following ſuffragan biſhops under 
him; thoſe of Freyſing, Ratiſbon, Brixen, Gurt, Chi- 
emſet, Seckau, and Lavant. The four laſt are even no- 
minated, conſecrated, and confirmed by his own power, 
without ſtanding in need of the pope's confirmation; 
and, indeed, he is the only archbiſhop who enjoys this 


abbo 
and th 


rivilege. His temporal pre-eminences are, that except 


thy electoral archbiſhops, he is the only archbiſhop in all 
Germany who fits and votes in the diet of theempire ; and 
in the college of princes, he enjoys alternately with 
Auſtria, the firſt ſeat on the eccleſiaſtical bench, and like- 
wiſe in the directory. fo bes 

The principal colleges of the archbiſhop are the privy 
or ſtate council, the conſiſtory, the court of juſtice, the 
treaſury, and the council of war. | 

His revenues, according to Keyſſer, amount to eight 
hundred thouſand rixdollars a year. The military force 
of this archbiſhopric conſiſts of only one regiment of 
foot, containing a thoufand men, whoſe uniform is ge- 
nerally white faced with red. His fifty halberdeers and 
fifty horſe-guards are rather inſtituted for the ſplendor 
of the court than for the military eſtabliſhment ; 'theſe, 
who are the life-guards, and the other officers, wear 
black with red facings and gold lace. A great num- 
ber of ſoldiers, in a country ſo well defended from in- 
vaſions, by its mountains and narrow paſſes, would be 
needleſs and inconvenient, on account of the ſcarcity of 
corn, and the bravery and expertneſs of the peaſants. 
Every bailiwic has its rendezvous, to which, on a ſignal 
being given, by means of cannon planted on the moun- 
tains and towers, they repair completely armed, and there 
wait the command for marching. There are faid to be 
twenty-five thouſand peaſants, who never fail to hit a 
mark of a hand's breadth. 
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Cf the City.of Saltzburg, and the ſeveral Palaces belonging 
to the Archbiſhop in that City and its Neighbourhood. 
rincipal place in this archbiſhopric is the city 


HE 

1 of SALTZBURG, in Latin Saliſburgum, the capital 
of the archbiſhopric, arid the reſidence of the archbiſho , 
which is ſituated in 4 45 N. latitude, and in 13 5/ E. 
longitude, ſeventy- one miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Alanis. 
It is ſurrounded by three mountains called Inberg, Schloſ- 
berg, and Munchburg ; but on one ſide is open to a large 
plain, through the midſt of which runs the Sa/za. It is 
computed to be five thouſand" geometrical paces in cir- 
cult, and is well fortified ; that part of the city which lies 
to the right of the river, is ſurrounded with eight baſ- 
tions; that on the left fide with three: the mountain- 
cy which ſtands in the former is very ſtrong, both 
rom its ſituation and its works, and in it is the principal 
arſenal, It is provided for a whole year with neceſſary 
proviſions, and the garriſon is never changed. 

altzburg is a fine city, and the greateſt part of the 
ouſes are five ſtories high; but the ftreets are narrow, 
and being paved after the old faſhion, the courſe of the 
7 filth is in the middle, and the ſpouts conſe- 
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thian order. 


ſcapes. The floors, as in the city- palace, are inlaid with 
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quently project to ſome diſtance from the houſes, The 
roofs from the ſtreets appear entirely flat ; but only con- 
liſt of ſeveral ſmall low ridges that are hid by the four 
main walls of the houſes. One part of the city ſtands 
on a ſteep rock. Before the palace, fronting the new 
apartments, is a fountain, eſteemed the Jargeſt and fineſt 
in all Germany ; the figures are all of white marble, 
but in the groteſque tale. The reſervoir is one hun- 
dred and ſeven feet in circumference, excluſive of the 
ſteps; four large horſes ſpout the water out of their 
mouths r 2"bg though not in ſuch quantities as the 
ſtatues above them, The height of the whole work ex- 
ceeds fifty feet, and is ſurmounted by a column of water 
eighteen feet high. 3 Y 
The palace, which is a magnificent ſtructure, con- 
tains one hundred and ſeventy-three rooms. The arch- 
biſhop's apartment is very noble; the aſcent to it is by 
a large marble ſtair-caſe, and the ceilings are finely 
painted and gilt, The furniture is ſurpriſingly rich. 
Another apartment ſtill more magnificent, if pellble, is 
uſed on the days of ceremony. Indeed, the whole palace 
abounds with fine pictures, tables of inlaid marble, and 
ſuperb ſtoves of all colours, ornamented with ſtatues. 
But though the tapeſtries are valuable on account of the 
gold and ſilver they contain, yet age has deprived them 
of the greateſt part of their beauty. From the roof of 
the palace, which you may go quite round upon boards 
laid over the ſmall ridges, is a delightful proſpect. The 
new apartments, though not in the Pa rules of ſym- 
metry, are a conſiderable ornament to the place, and con- 
tain all the offices of the archbiſhop. The ſtables are 
in three long and arched diviſions ; the horſes, which 
amount to one hundred and fifty, eat out of white mar- 
ble mangers; and twice a week running water being 
turned in through both ſides of the ſtalls, carries away 
any filth that may have gathered there. Over this ſtable 
is the fencing ſchool, and before it a-pond for watering 
the horſes ninety-three feet in length, in the midſt of 
which ſtands a very large horſe made out of one piece of 
marble, with water guſhing out of its mouth. 55 
The winter riding ſchool is very lofty, with ſeats 
placed between the windows on both ſides, next the walls, 
for the accommodation of ſpectators of diſtinction, and 
that the riders may not be incommoded in their exerciſe. 
The ſummer riding ſchool, which alfo ſerves for baiting 
wild beaſts, is in the open air, and has three galleries, one 
ſide of which is entirely cut out of the rock. | 
The cathedral of St. Rupert is built of free-ſtone, 
and has a ſtately front, adorned with four marble ſtatues, 
of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Rupert, and St. Vergilius, 
the two latter being formerly its biſhops ; and the inſide 
of the building is adorned with pilaſters of the Corin- 
t is built in the form of a croſs. Its 
high altar is of marble, which on grand feſtivals bears a 
ſun of gold, adorned with precious ſtones to the value 
of one hundred thouſand crowns, with a large croſs of 
gold, and four candleſticks of the ſame metal. All the 
other altars are of beautiful marble of different kinds, 
and under the cupola are four of them, with an organ 
over each; but the fifth and fineſt organ, which is over 
the chief entrance, conſiſts of three thouſand two hun- 
dred and ſixty- ſix pipes, the longeſt of which is thirty- 
three feet. To this organ belong four keys, and forty- 
two regiſters, of which ſeventeen are of clock-work. 
The roof of this church is covered with copper, and the 
gallery between the cathedral and palace is of white 
marble, EO 10 
The new univerſity church of the immaculate concep- 
tion of the Bleſſed Virgin is a noble building, and the in- 
fide ornamented with very fine ſtucco-work. Before 
the Theatine convent ſtands a marble pillar of one ſingle 
ſtone twenty-four feet high. pins; | 
A covered bridge leads from the lower part of the city 
to the archbiſhop's palace of Mirabella, whole fine chapel 
conſtitutes the middle part of the principal front ; facing 
it is a mount Parnaſſus, with a Pegaſus on the top, from 
which the water falls in caſcades. In the palace is a grand 
marble ſtaircaſe finely painted, and. the great hall is 
adorned with curious tables, and many beautiful land- 
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red and white marble, and the hangings are moſtly red 
embroidered with gold and, filver. The garden is very 
beautiful, and the Salxa, which runs cloſe by it, adds to 
the agreeableneſs of the proſpect. Within the garden is 
a large aviary, where, during the ſummer heats, the arch- 
biſhop frequently takes a repaſt. The theatre, decorated 
with green tur 
marble groups ; theſe are the rape of Proſerpine, the rape 
of Helen, * wreſtlin 
rying his father out of Trey. Jak, 
About a quarter of a league from Saltzburg is HELL- 
BRUVN, another of the archbiſhop's ſeats. The building 
contains nothing remarkable ; but the garden is extreme- 
ly pleaſant, it being laid out in the manner of a wilder- 
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neſs, and abounding with the fineſt water-works, reſer- 


voirs, ponds, and baſons, all ſo clear that you ſee the 


is very beautiful, and has four large 


g with Antæus, and Æneas car- 
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trouts and other fiſh ſporting in them. Among ohe 
beautiful grottos is one with an old decayed brick roof of 
curious workmanſhip. Over one of the many ſprings in 
this garden is the ſtatue of a monſter, which May be 
taken for a wild man, had it not a cock's comb, and the 
feet of an eagle. Under it is the following inſeription: 
«© The original of this monſtrous figure, called « ch, 
« Foreſt Devil,” was caught in hunting near Havenſbu- 
& Matthew Lang being then cardinal and archbiſhop, 
His ſkin was yellowiſh ; he had alt the marks of ag, 
% vage diſpoſition, yet never looked at any one, but 
„e hid himſelf in corners. He had the face of a man 
dc with a beard, — th feet with lion's claws, the ti 
© of a dog, and on his head grew a large comb like that 
* of a cock. He ſoon died with hunger, as neither allure. 
“ ments nor violence could bring him to eat or drink,” 
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a - Of the Circle of F 
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Of Franconia in general, and 71 of the Biſbopric of Bam- 
berg; its Situation, Extent, Produce, and principal Ri- 
vers. The State, Privileges, and Arms of the Biſhop. 

- The Offices of the: Government e with @ particular De- 
| JE. the City of Bamberg, and the Palace of Po- 
mersfeldt. | 
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-T>RANCON IA, called by the Germans Frankenland, 
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Heſſe ; on the eaſt by the palatinate of Bavaria, and part 
of Bohemia; on the ſouth by Swabia ; and on the weſt 
by the circle of the Rhine, part of Heſſe, and the Wet- 
geraw extending from eaſt to weſt about a hundred and 
thirty miles, and from north to ſouth a hundred and thir- 
ty-five ; but is in both ways much indented. 
be ſtates of this citele are divided into four benches : 
to the ſpiritual bench of princes belong the biſhoprics of 
Bamberg, Wurtzburg, and Eichfladt, with the Teutonic 
order; to the ſecular bench of princes, Braridenburg-Ba- 


reith, Brandenburg-Anſpach, Henneberg-Schleuſingen, Hen- | 


neberg-Rombild, Henneberg-Schmalkalden, Schwartzenberg, 
Lewenſtein-Wertheim, and Hohenlohe-Haldenburg ; to the 
| bench of counts and lords, Hobenlohe-Neuenſtein, Caftell, 

Mertbeim, Reineck, Erbach, Limburg-Geildorf, Limburg- 
- Speckfeld, Seinſheim, Reigelſberg, Wieſentheid, Webeim, 

and - Hauſen; and to the bench of imperial cities, Nu- 
renberg, Rothenburg, Windſbeim, Schweinfurt, and Wiiſen- 
The ſummoning princes for this circle are the biſhop 
of Bamberg, and the margraves of Brandenburg-Bareith 
and Auſpach, who take their turn in ſummoning every 
three years. | | 

With reſpect to religion, this circle, which is one of 
the mixed, preſents one Roman catholic and one prote/iant 
aſſeſſor to the chamber=judicatory of the empire. The 
death of the former is notified 4 the chamber to the 
popiſb, and that of the latter to the protgſlant ſummoning 
office of the circle. | | 
be firſt country we ſhall deſcribe in this circle is the 
biſhopric of Bamberg, which terminates to the north on 
the principality of Coburg and the Yorghtland ; to the eaſt 
on Brandenburg-Bareith and the territory of Nurenburg ; 
to the ſouth on the territory of Nurenburg, Brandenburg, 
and the principality of Schwartzenburg ; and to the weſt 
on the biſhopric of Wurtzburg, Its greateſt extent is 
about ſeventy- one miles in length, and its greateſt breadth 
above forty-eight. $2) r 
I be ſoil of this biſhopric produces all ſorts of grain, 
vegetables, and fruit, in abundance; particularly grapes, 
of which good wine is made. It likewiſe yields ſaffron, 
and an excellent ſort of liquorice, of which great quan- 


is bounded on the north by Thuringia, Saxony, and | 


ſelector palatine upper ſewer, the elector of Saxony upper 


| upon a hill, is the princely reſidence of Peterſburg 3 and 
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tities are exported ; and near the city of Bamberg we 
ſuch numbers of laurel, fig, orange, and lemon-trees, 
that this ſpot has been ſtyled the Little Italy of Gy. 
many. It has alſo good woods, and a great number of 
cattle, Fa S's: W 
The Maine, which iſſues out of this country, tra. 
verſes the north part of it, and receives the Rotach, the 
[tz, or In, and the Rednitz; the latter of which alſo 
riſes bere, after which the Maine receives ſcveral ſmalle 
ſtreams, CER Nb ere Ad NEO | 
Bamberg contains eighteen boroughs and fifteen ma- 
ket-towns, and the inhabitants are zealous papiſis. 
The biſhop of Bamberg ſtands immediately under the 
papal ſee, and may act within bis own dioceſe as an 
archbiſhop. King Henry, the founder of this biſhopri, 
appointed the king of Bohemia upper cup-bearer, the 


* * 


marſhal, and the elector of Brandenburg upper chambers 
lain of the biſhopric. Theſe electors inveſt four ancient 
families of the nobility of Franconia with theſe office, 
which they perform as their deputies, _ 

The arms of this biſhopric are a lion ſable, in a fell 
or, over which is a band argent traverſing the whole, 
The biſhop has his ſeat and voice at the diet of the 
empire, and has the fourth place on the ſpiritual bench, 

The epiſcopal vicar reſides among the clergy, and de- 
termines their diſputes, and all appeals lie to him from 
the conſiſtory, which decides in matrimonial caſes ; but 
from the vicariate appeals lie to Rome. The regency 
conſiſts of a preſident, a chancellor, and about twenty 
aulic counſellors. Under the regency are the interior 
courts of St. Stephen, St. Gangolph, and St. Fames ; with 
the. provincial court at Bamberg, the pupil-court, and 
police-court, the penal or criminal-court, and the office - 
JJͤõͤ jolt acew ons 
The aulic chamber and upper receipt-office have the 
care of the biſhop's revenues. Each of theſe offices his 
a preſident, and the latter alſo repreſents the aulic mili- 
ey council, who have the management of military af- 
alrs, - | 8 
The principal place in this biſhopric is BAMBERG, an- 
ciently called Babenberg, which is ſeated upon hills near 
the river-Kednitz in a fertile and delightful country, in 
the 5oth degree 15 minutes north latitude, and the 10t 
degree 15 minutes eaſt longitude, The town itſelf, which 
is in moſt parts ſurrounded with a wall and ditch, is not 
large, but has extenſive ſuburbs, and is, in general, We 
built and populous. - In the upper part, which ſtands 


alſo the 2 cathedral church of St. George, à '* 
Gothic edifice, with a lofty ſteeple and. four nobic ſpiſes. 
In this church is the monument of Henry II. the founder 


. 


of the biſhopric, and his conſort Cunigunda. The wy 
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ble image of the empreſs lies on the right ſide of her huſ- 
band, and the tomb is adorned with baſſo relievos repre- 
ſenting the moſt remarkable paſſages of Henry the Second's 
life among which the circumſtance alledged in the bull for 
Cunigunda's canonization is not omitted, namely, that 
the emperors on his death bed, ſolemnly declared before 
ſeveral princes and other witneſſes, that he left Cuni- 
nds a virgin, as he received her. In the treaſury be- 
Jonging to this cathedral are a great number of jewels 
and relics 3 but what is moſt curious are the four Goſpels 
written on parchment in beautiful letters of gold, finely 
bound, and ſet with i ſtones. There is here the 
bull of pope Bonrface III. in which the crudulous vul- 
ir are aſſured, that the holy nail kept here is unqueſtion- 
ably one of thoſe that, faſtened our Saviour to the croſs. 
Among the other public buildings are the cathedral of Sz. 
Stephen and St. James, with a Benedictine convent on 


the Monck/berg, which is a magnificent edifice, and the | 


church belonging to it has an admirable frontiſpiece, a 
ſuperb arched roof, and three fine organs: it is alſo em- 
dellihed with ſculpture and paintings; among the latter, 
the altar- piece, which is adorned, with the repreſentation 
of the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, is moſt remark- 
able, Here is alſo the nunnery of St. Theadore. In 
the middle part of the town, which has a communica- 
tion with the upper part by means of a lofty ſtone- 


bridge, are many fine houſes; as alſo the ancient palace 


of Geyer ſwerth, which has a noble orangery ; a fine church 
of 2 who, until lately, had the inſpection of the 
univerſity; the pariſn- church of St. Martin, that of St. 
Mary, three monaſteries, two nunneries, and an hoſpi- 
tal. A long and broad bridge leads from the middle part 
of the town to the ſuburbs of Treur/ladt, in which is the 
Dominican nunnery of the holy ſepulchre. 

About three hours journey from Bamberg is the caſtle 


or palace of Pemersfeldt, which belongs to the dug: 


and ſtands in a delightful country. This js a magnifi- 
cent ſtructure; but, inſtead of a grand entrance, or por- 
tico, it has three ſmall doors, and two in the wings. 
Oppoſite the front of the palace are the menagery and 
ſtables, which are built in an oval form, with a colonade. 
On one ſide of the middle door ſtands the ſtatue of Julius 
Czſar, and on the other that of Alexander the Great, 


with the Gordian knot at his feet. At the entrance of | /and, 
the biſhop's apartments, which are in the-front, are on | 


one fide the ſtatues of Faith and Charity, and on the other 
Juſlice and Fortitude: The grand double ſtair-caſe has 
few equals ; it is indeed but one ſtory. high; but the roof 
is as high as the palace itſelf, and the ceiling is finely 
painted by Bies, one of the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber, and Marchini, an Italian. The ſtairs, with the 
ſculpture on each ſide, are of free- ſtone. . 
From the court at the foot of the ſtaircaſe you deſcend 


don ſome ſteps into a beautiful grotto, covered with 


fucco-work, ſo finely poliſhed that it reſembles marble. 
In this grotto are eight ſtatues, repreſenting the ſeaſons 
and the four elements; and between theſe are ſeveral 
elegant figures of ſhell-work, repreſenting ſea-animals. 
The luſttes are of glaſs of various colours; and on each 
ſde of the grotto is a ſmall colonade, where in ſummer 


orange-trees, &c. are, ſet, which, by their verdure and 


Nagrance, add to the agreeableneſs of. this cool retreat. 
n the ſtory where the grand ſtaircaſe: ends, and ex- 
actly over the grotto, is a hall well worth ſeeing. It is 
adorned with capital pictures and family portraits, the 
ceiling is curiouſly painted and adorned with gilt cornices, 
and it pile a charming view of. the gardens, and a de- 
proſpect of the adjacent country. | 
of the other apartments are nen; but the ta- 
peliry hangings and other furniture are very ſplendid. 
ne room exhibits ten battles in which prince Eugene 
lignalized himſelf by his conduct and courage; and in 
the biſhop's drawing-room is a copy of Corregio's night- 
piece, in which is repreſented the birth of rg oh Ovis 
the fire-place in the bed-chamber is a very fine picture 
of an old man praying to a crucifix, and in the ſame room 
in the birth of Chrift in Moſaic work. Adjoining to this 


doom is a leoking-glaſs cloſet, in which is a great quan- 


tity. of valuable China ware, and ſome of the fineſt Dreſ- 
u porcelain... On the tables. are placed cryſtal vaſes, 


cups made of precious ſtones, and other curioſities f 
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among which is an exquiſite piece of workmanſhip in 
amber, repreſenting our Saviour in his agony in the gar- 
den, ſupported by an angel. The dining-parlour is hung 
with gilt leather, on which is repreſented David's trium- 
phant entry, after he had killed Goliab. In this piece, 
which is very old, the-figures are as big as the life, and 
well executed. The chapel is not anſwerable to the 
magnificence that appears in every other part of this pa- 
lace. Before the altar are depoſited the bowels of the 
late elector of Aentz, whoſe heart lies buried at Bamberg, 
and his body at the city of Mzntz, On the top of the 
palace ſtands an image of Atlas, with an armillary ſphere 
on his ſhoulders, 
The garden is on a ſlope or gentle declivity, and on 
each {ide is a ſmall wood of linden-trees planted in viſtas. 


"Of the Biſbopric, of WuRTz BURG. 


Irs Situation, Extent, and Produce ; the Religion of the 
Inhabitants; the Titles, Arms, and Officers under the 
| Biſhop, with a particular Deſcription of the City of Wurtz- 


burg. 


H E biſhopric of Murtzburg is bounded on the eaſt 
by the biſhopric of Bamberg, the principalities of 
Schwartzenburg, Brandenburg, Ocalæbact, and the ng 
of Rothenburg on the ſouth by the country of Hohenloe; 
on the weſt by the archbiſhopric of Mentz, and the abbey 
of Fuld; and on the north by the county of Henneburg, 
and the principality of Coburg; extending about ſixty- 
five miles in length, and fifty in breadth. | 
The ſoil is very fruitful, and produces more corn and 
wine than the inhabitants conſume. The principal river 
in this country is the Maine, | 
The eſtabliſhed religion is that of popery, but there are 
alſo Lutheran and Calvuiniſt churches within the territory 
of Wurtzburg ; but theſe frequently make the moſt griey- 
ous complaints of oppreflion and injuſtice to the diets of 
the empire, from which they ſeek redreſs. f 
The title of the biſhop is, Of the holy Roman empire 
prince; biſhop of Murtaburg, and duke of Eaft Franken- 
£ . 7 
His arms on account of the biſhopric are, an enſign 
gules and argent, obliquely waving, quartered and ſup- 
ported on a lance or, in 2 field verte; and on account 
of the duchy of Franlenland, a croſs ſtriped quarterly 
ules and argent, with three points terminating gules. 
hind the ſhield armorial project a croſier and a ſword. 
The biſhops of Vurtxburg cauſe a naked ſword to be 
carried before them, and in 1752 pope Benedict XIV. 
granted them the privilege of bearing the py pe. 
pall and croſs ; but in other reſpects they are ſuffragans 
to the archbiſhop of Mentxæ. At the diet of the empire 
this biſhop is poſſeſſed of the fifth place on the ſpiritual 
bench in the council of princes ; but in that of Franconia 
he has the firſt voice. 8 8 : 
The epiſcopal high colleges are the following: the 
ſpiritual regency, which has the management of ſuch af- 


fairs as relate to the epiſcopal juriſdiction ; the vicariate, 


which determines all diſputes relating to religion; and 
the conſiſtory, which has the management of matrimonial 
affairs. From theſe two laſt an appeal lies to the metro- 
C 5 | 

The temporal colleges are the privy council : the re- 
gency and Aulic council, which judge in all criminal and 


| civil affairs: the Aulic tribunal, to which an appeal lies 


from the provincial : the provincial tribunal, which judges 
matters of inheritance, guardianſhip, and the like: the 


upper council, to which belong matters of police, and the 


town council. | 


The epiſcopal revenues are eſtimated at four or five 


hundred thouſand guldens, The prince and biſhop 
maintains five regiments of foot and horſe, and all mili- 
tary affairs are ſubje& to the Aulic council of war. 

In this principality are thirty-three boroughs, and about 
ten market: towns, the principal of which is the follow- 
ing. . 

Won rsbnc, in Latin Wirceburgum, was anciently 


called Herbipolis, and is ſeated on the river Maine, in 
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o 30% N. latitude, and in 9˙ 48 E. longitude. It is 
2 —— of the N is well fortified and 
defended by a caſtle that ſtands on a high and rocky 
mountain, and in which is an epiſcopal palace, and 
a well provided magazine. The above citadel 1s 
called Marcenberg. The fuſt gate is defended by two 
baſtions paved with hewn ſtone, and a deep broad moat. 
Over it are the arms of Philip of Schanborn, elector of 
Mentæ and biſhop of Vurtzburg, who built it in 1652. 
It is adorned with eight ſtatues of ſtone, three without, 
in Roman armour, and five within, one in- the middle 
repreſenting Hercules leaning on his club. The fortifi- 
cations are all lined with hewn ſtone ; but are irregular 
on account of the ſituation, The .apartments in this 
caſtle are very commodious, and well furniſhed, 'and the 
tapeſtry, in particular, is very magnificent, The chapel 
js built in a fine taſte, and has a handſome dome, with 
four beautiful altars covered with ſtucco; two in imita- 
tion of porphyry, and two that reſemble jaſper. In the 
cellar belonging to this caſtle is an avenue, bordered on 
each ſide with fifty lofty tuns, holding each about fift 
hogſheads of wine, French meaſure, This avenue is fo 
extenſive, that you can hardly fee the end of it, though it 
is well lighted ; for each tun has a great iron candleſtick 
that holds a flambeau of yellow wax. Theſe enormous 
tuns are neatly adorned with grapes, glaſſes, and goblets 

in beſo relieve. | | 

The town is divided into four quarters and four 
ſuburbs, which lie on both ſides the Maine, over which 
is a ſtone bridge of eight arches, at the entrance upon 
which is a triumphal arch of hewn ſtone, adorned with 
two ſtatues of Pallas in niches on the outſide, and two of 
Mars in niches within. The niches have a very gay aſ- 
pect: its public ſquares and ftreets are very neat and 
agreeable ; the houſes yery commodious; the ſituation and 
air pleaſant and wholeſome. Here eyery thing is to be pro- 
cured in plenty that human life requires. 

Among the other public buildings, the moſt remark- 
able are the palace, the churches and convents; the 
former, in which the biſhop reſides, is a very noble build- 
ing, the firſt ſtone of which was laid by biſhop John 
Philip Francis, count of Schonborn, in 1720. | 


The cathedral, dedicated to St. Kilian, is an ancient | 


Gothic ſtructure, with no other ornament on the outſide 
but four lofty ſpires, two to each front. The roof is 


ſupported by twenty pillars, which form two porticos, | 


the ceilings of which are ornamented with fucco divided 
into compartments. At each pillar is a ſculptured altar 
adorned with pictures, gilt columns, and ſtatues; each 
altar dedicated to ſome ſaint. The pulpit is of white 
marble, embelliſhed with the hiſtory of our Lord's ſuf- 


ferings in baſſo relievo gilt, and the pedeſtal which ſup- | 


ports it is adorned with eight ſtatues of the four evan- 
geliſts, and the four doors of the church, incloſed 
within an iron baluſtrade very neatly wrought. At the two 
corners of the choir are two magnificent altars, with 
pillars of black marble, and much gilding: one is dedi- 
cated to St. Foſeph, ſpouſe to the virgin Mary, and to 
Ft. N z the other to St. Philip and St. 
Cunibert. Tbe ſtatues of theſe ſaints, with thoſe of two 
angels, are all richly gilt. The pictures on one of theſe 


altars repreſents an Ecce Home, and the other old Si- | 


moon holding the infant Feſus in his arms. The prin- 
cipal altar in the middle is a magnificent dome, richly 
adorned with ſculpture and gilding, and ſupported by 
four large columns of black ds with white veins, 
the baſes, capitals, cornice, and feſtoons richly gilt. Be- 
eween theſe columns are five grand buſts gilt; one of 
the virgin Mary, another of &. Andrei, and the three 
others St. Lilian, St. Colonat, and St. Totman, who are 
here called the apoſtles of Franconia. Among the trea- 
ſures in the ſacriſty are ſhewn, a large croſs of gold, en- 
riched with a multitude of diamonds ; another croſs of 
-maſly gold adorned with large ſapphires, rubies, and eme- 
falds; a large chalice of ſolid gold, ſet with diamonds ; 
five buſts of ſolid ſilver, 8 the virgin Mary, 
St. Andrew, and the three apoſtles of Franconia; and it is 
pretended that the heads of the three laſt are incloſed 
within their buſts. ; : 1 

To this cathedral belongs a chapter, conſiſting of fifty- 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


oy rocks and deſarts, and a number of bogs and mo- 
TANesS. . | N : 


4 
Curenpacy, 


and the other thirty domiciliars ; but the income is equa] 
each having three thouſand crowns a year; but ng pe; 
ſon is admitted who cannot give proof of his nobilit bs 
four generations, hoth on his father's and mother's ide I 

The collegiate church dedicated to St. Jobn the Bart) 
is pretty, but ſmall. It is built of hewn-ftone, and j;, 
a handſome front, with a high and well enlightened dome 
under which are the ſtatues of our Saviour, the Vir 
Mary, and the four Evangeliſts. Every part of this 
church is covered with carved work and gilding, as the 
pulpit, the organs, thirteen altars, including the princi. 
pal one, of which the large fluted columns and palliſadoez 
are gilt from top to bottom, as well as the ſtatues of the 
twelve apoſtles as big as the life, which are placed between 
theſe columns. The painting of the altar- piece repreſents 
the aſſumption of, the Virgin; even the benches of the 
canons are gilt; and this church has as many canons ;; 
St. Kilian's cathedral. 0 

Here are alſo the pariſh church and foundation of $ 
Burchard, inſtituted for noblemen ; the pariſh church gf 
St. Peter and St. Gertrude; the foundation of St, Ame: 
an abbey of Benedifine monks of the order of Si. Stephen, 
and another of the order of St. James; a college of Jeſuitz 
now ſuppreſſed; a houſe and church of the Teutonic or. 
der; with a houſe and church of the order of &.. John; 
a ſeminary dedicated to St. Kilian; and ſeveral other te. 
ligious ſtructures: the great hoſpital of St. Julian, which 
vaſt edifice of hewn-ftone is ſaid to be built with greater 
magnificence than even the palace itſelf, and the gardeng 
adorned with fountains and ſtatues, There are alſo the 
Aulic, the Theedorian, and the Burgher hoſpitals. 


SECT. II. 


Of the Principality of CULEMBACH, or BRANDENBURG- 
| TY, BAREITH. | 


Its Situation, Produce, and Rivers: the Religion and Ma- 
nufactures of the Inhabitants ; the Titles and Arms f 
the Margrave, with the Orders of Knighthood ; the O, 

fices of the Government, and the Revenues and Forces 


of that Prince. 
HE principality of Calembach projects eaſtward 
from the circle of Franconia, to which it is in 2 
manner only joined on the weſt. It is bounded on the 
north by Upper Saxony, on the eaſt by Bohemia, and on 
the ſouth by Bavaria, and a very ſmall part of the terti- 
ory of Nurenburg ; and on the weſt by Bamberg. 
| Part of this country is very mountainous, and the ref, 
which is ſandy, with good cultivation produces various 
ſorts of herbs and fruits; and in general this country aſ- 
fords every thing neceſſary for the ſupport of man, wine 
alone excepted. 
With reſpe& to its minerals, the principal of theſe are 
copper, lead, and iron; for its ancient gold and ſilver 
mines are gone to decay. It has plenty of marble of all 
colours, together with cryſtals. | 
The principal of its mountains is the Fichtelberg, 
which extends nineteen miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
about the ſame diſtance from north to ſouth, It re- 
ceives its name from the great number of pines with 
which it is covered, fichte ſignifying. a pine, and bg 
a mountain: it alſo produces ir and beech, and in 
ſome places dat, elm, and lime trees. From theſe woods 
the peaſants that live about the mountain derive molt 0 
their ſubſiſtence by making charcoal, and in winter 
bringing the timber down in ſledges to ſell. It is one of 
the higheſt mountains in all Germany, and contains many 


- 


The rivers. of this country are the White and Red 
Maine, both of which riſe here, and having united their 
ſtreams, obtain the ſingle name of Mains, which under 
that denomination enters the biſhopric of Bamberg. 

The other rivers are the Nabe, the Eger, the Reſiaw, 
the Thuringian Saale or Sala, and the Pegnitz, which all 
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canons, twenty four of whom ace called capitulars, 


riſe in this count). This 


CorrM BACH. 8 


This principality contains ſix head towns, as they are 
called, with ten others, and twenty-ſix market towns. 

The Lutheran church, which is the eſtabliſhed religion 

of this country, is under the inſpection of a general ſuper- 


intendent, who reſides at Bareith; beſides whom there 


are nine other ſuperintendents, together with the inſpec- 
i * Rednitæx. here are alſo Calvini/ls and Roman ca- 
tholics, who are in ſome places permitted the exerciſe of 
divine worſhip. _ \ 

With reſpe& to the manufactures of this country, the 
principal of theſe are woollen cloths, flickings, and hats ; 
a brown and white porcelain, into which filver and gold 
are very ingeniouſly and durably annealed ; and the 
marble of this country is poliſhed and worked into a 
variety of forms. Of theſe articles large quantities are 

rted. 

pe princes of this country and that of Anſpach are 
of the family of Brandenburg, and hence the name 
of Brandenburg has been prefixed to Bareitb and An- 
ſpach. The electors of Brandenburg, ſeveral centuries 
ago, gave theſe countries to two of their younger ſons; 
a failure of iſſue has occaſioned them more than once to 
revert to the electoral line. This was the caſe for the 
laſt time in the year 1603, when Chriſtian, the ſecond ſon 
of the elector Jahn George, obtained the principality of 
Bareith, and Joachim Erneſt, his third ſon, that of An/- 
pach; the lines founded by both of whom are ſtill in 
being. Erdman Auguſtus, ſon to the margrave Chriſtian, 
propagated the Bareith reigning line, which at preſent 
ſubſiſts in the margrave Frederic Chriſtian. On the other 
hand, Frederic and Albrecht, the ſons of the above mar- 
grave Joachim Erneft, obtained ſucceſlively the regency of 
Anſpach 3 and in like manner three grandſons of the lat- 
ter, of whom only the youngeſt had ſucceſſion. 

The margraves of both lines bear the following titles : 
Margraves of Brandenburg in Pruſſia, of Silgſia, Magde- 
burg, Cleves, Fuliers, Berg, Stettin, and Pomerania; of 
Caſſuben and Wenden, of Mecklenburg and Croſſen, dukes ; 
burgraves of Nurenberg; princes of Halberſtadt, Minden, 
Camin, Wenden, Schwerin, Ratzeburg, and Mors; counts 
of Hohenzollen, the Mark, Ravenſberg, and Schwerin ; and 
lords of Ravenſtein, and the countries of Ro/tock, Star- 
gard, &c. . 

Their arms, on account of the margravate of Branden- 
burg, are an eagle gules, together with trefoil-ſtalks of 
the ſame in the wings, all placed in a field argent. For 
Magdeberg, a ſhield quartered gules and argent. For 
Ceves, eight lilies or, ranged in form of a St. Andrew's 
croſs, and bordered in the middle by a ſhield argent in a 
field gules. For Juliers they bear a lion fable in a field 
or. For Berg, a lion crowned gules and azure, in a 
field argent. For Stettin, a grifin gules, crowned or, 
and weaponed, in a field azure. For Pomerania, a grif- 
fin gules, weaponed or, in a field argent. For Caſſuben, 
a griffin ſable turned to the ſiniſter ſide, weaponed or, in 
a field of the ſame. For Wenden, a griffin tranſverſely 
ſtriped, gules and verte, in a field argent. For Meck- 
lenburg, a buffalo's head ſable, having horns argent, and 
crowned gules, with a ring argent running through his 
nofe, For Craſſen, an eagle ſable, with wings, tail, 
and weapons expanded in a field or, on whoſe breaſt is 
a creſcent argent, and over it a ſmall croſs of the ſame. 
For Fagerndorf, an eagle ſable, with a ſilver hunting-horn 
on his breaſt, in a field argent. For the burgravate of 
Nurenberg, a lion ſable, prepared for combat, with a red 
tongue extended, weaponed and crowned in a field or, 
placed on another ſhield, which' is interſeRed' five times 
to the dexter point, gules, and argent. For Halber/fladt, 
a ſhield divided, argent and gules. For Minden, two 
keys argent, placed in form of a St. Andrew's croſs, in a 
held gules. For Camin, an anchor-croſs argent, in a 
held gules. For Menden in Mecklenburg, a griffin or, 
in a field azure. For Schwerin, a divided ſhield, in the 
upper part of which is a griffin or, in a field azure; but 
te under part green, with a ſilver border. For Ratze- 
burg, a croſs waving and argent, in a field gules. For 
ors, a feſs fable, in a field or. For Hrbarnallts, a 
ſhield quartered ſable and argent. For the Mark, a 
feſs chequered, gules and argent, in a field or. For 

Fol, If. three cheyrons gules, in a field argent. For 
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Schwerin, an arm iſſuing out of a cloud bearing a ring. 
For wy a buffalo's head placed obliquely to the 
dexter {ide, and crowned gules; with an exerted red tonguez 
and filver horns, in a field or: and for Stargard, a ſhield 
divided gules and or. | | 

The margrave of Bareith has an order of knighthood 
termed the order of Sincerity, but commonly called the 
order of the Red Eagle; the ſymbol of which is a ſquare 
white enamelled croſs of gold worn pendant at a ſcarlet. 
watered ribbon, reaching from the neck to the breaſt. 
In the ſtar which the knights of this order bear on their 
breaſt is ſeen the Brandenburg red eagle, and round it the 
words SINCERE ET CONSTANTER., The maſter of this 
order is always the reigning margrave. | 

The reigning prince has, on account of the principality 
of Bareith, a ſeat and voice in the council of the princes of 
the empire, and is alſo co-ſummoning prince of the circle 
of Franconia, ; 

The princely colleges here are the privy-counci], in 
which the margrave himſelf preſides; and under which are 
the privy- expedition and the privy-chancery; the re- 
gency-college, and regency-chancery ; the aulic tribunal z 
the tribunal for noble fiefs ; the chamber-college z the 
feudal court, the conſiſtory, and the matrimonial tribu- 
nal, t | ; 

The prince's revenues, according to Key/ler, in the year 
1730, ſcarcely amounted to five hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand guldens ; but he obſerves, that they might be im- 
proved to a much greater ſum. | 
This margravate always keeps up a guard of horſe, a 
ſmall body of huſſars, and two regiments of foot; beſides 
which a militia is maintained. | n 
The principal places in this country are the following: 
BARE TTR, the reſidence of the margrave, and the capi- 
tal of the principality, is the ſeat of the above offices, and 
of the mint. It is ſurrounded with three ſtreams, the 
Red Maine, the Miftelbach, and the Sendelbach; and is 
ſeated in the fiftieth degree of latitude. The prince's pa- 
lace was burnt down in the year 17533 but has been re- 
built in a grand and beautiful taſte. The places of wor- 
ſhip in this town are a Lutheran church, that of the Spital 
a Calviniſt church, and a popiſb chapel. Here is a ſemi- 
nary founded by the margrave Chriſtian Erneſt in the year 
1664, and alſo another ſeminary and an orphan-houſe. 
ST. GEoRGE on the Lake, a town ſituated by the fide 
of a lake, at the diſtance of two miles from Bareith. It 
was founded in the beginning of the preſent century by 
the margrave George William, and endowed with ſeveral 
important privileges. St. Sophia's church, which was 
dedicated in 1715, is called The chapel of the order 
of knights, that margrave allotting it for the meeting- 
lace of the order of S:ncerity, which he had inſtituted; 

he palace of the margrave is a noble edifice, and has a 
very fine pleafure-garden belonging to it. In this town 
is alſo an orphan-houſe, and a manufacture of white 
and brown porcelain; in the latter of which gold and 
filver are very durably annealed. Kzyfer obſerves, that a 
ſet, conſiſting of half a dozen cups and faucers, a ſmall 
tea-pot, a flop-bafon, a fugar-diſh, and tea-canifſter, is 
ſold for twenty dollars. This country abounds with 
marble of all colours, the art of poliſhing which is carried 
on here by an engine moved by horſes, or criminals 
taken out of the houſe of correction; and ſo well con- 
trived, as to poliſh nineteen or twenty marble veſſels of 
different ſhapes at the ſame time. They alſo here make 
very beautiful ſnuff- boxes of yellow and white plaſter. 

' CULEMBACH;fthe ſecond of the fix head towns, as they 
are called, and formerly the reſidence of the margraves, 
is ſeated in a fertile and beautiful yalley on the banks of 
the Yhite Maine; and is alſo the ſeat of the prefecturate 
captainſhip of Culmbach, of a ſuperintendent, revenue and 


| cloiſter-office, This town has frequently ſuffered greatly. 


by fire. | | 

1 is ſeated near the Redritz, which at this place 
receives into it the Schwabach, and conſiſts of two towns, 
the Old and the New); the latter of which is alfo called 
Chriftian Erlang. Old Erlang is very ancient, and about 
four hundred paces in length, but not near ſo wide; it 
has a peculiar magiſtaacy of its own, and a Zutheran 
church, New or Chriſtian Erlang began to be erected 
/ k k - , ; | 


am 
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in the year 1686, by the margrave Chriſtian Erneſt, from | council of juſtice, the court of appeals, the chamber and 


whom it received its name: it lies cloſe to Old Erlang, 
and is diſtinguiſhed from it only by the ſtraitneſs of its 
ſtreets. This is one of the fineſt towns in all Germany. 
The houſes in the principal ſtreets are all of them two 
aries high, except thoſe at the corners, which are three 
ſtories. It has a ſquare eight hundred paces each way, 
and a market-place a hundred and ten paces in length and 
breadth, the eaſt ſide of which is taken up with the palace 
of the margrave, which is built of free-ſtone, and is three 
ſtories high. Behind it is a large and beautiful garden, 
planted with rows of cheſtnut and lime-trees, ever-green 
| hedges, fountains, and ſtatues. Here is a Lutheran 
church, which is a very handſome building, together 
with one for the French Calvini/ts, and another for the 
German Calvini/ts, Here is an univerſity, which has a 
church of its own. The French refugees have ſet up 
| ſome conſiderable manufactures in this town, among 
which thoſe of ſtockings and hats are the moſt profit- 
able. 
Round the town are vaſt numbers of firs, and inſtead 
of vineyards and corn- fields are plantations of hops and to- 


bacco. 
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Of BRANDENBURG-ANSPACH. 


i: Situation, Produce, and Rivers: the Trade and Reli- 
gion of the Inhabitants : the Offices of the Government : 
the Revenues and Forces of the Prince; with the princi- 
pal Towns. | 


An principality of Auſpach, Anſbach, or Onolzbach, 
is bounded on the north by the county of Schwart- 
zenburg and the biſhopric of Bamberg ; on the eaſt by the 


territories of Nurenberg, and a part of Bavaria; on the 


ſouth by the biſhopric of Aich/agt, and a part of the cir- 
cle of Swabia ; and on the weſt by the counties of Ho- 
Benlobe and Limburg, the territory of the imperial city of 
Swabian Hall, the domain of the Teutonic order, and the 
biſhopric of Wurtzburg, a 

This country has ſome ſandy and mountainous tracts; 
but is in general more fertile than Bareith, it abounding 
in corn, fruit, and tobacco; and all along the Maine are 
vineyards that produce good wine. The richneſs of the 

aſtures renders the breed of cattle excellent, There are 
likewiſe plenty of game and fiſh. In the earth are quar- 
ries of marble, and iron mines. | 

The principal river in this country is at firſt called the 

Retzat, and riſes partly in this country, where it is termed 
the Under, or Franconian Retzat, and partly in Swabia, 
where it is termed the Upper or Swabian. Both theſe 
Tivers here unite their ſtreams, and then obtain the name 
of Rednitz, which afterward receives the Pegnitz; ſome 
then give it the name of Pegnitz, while others ſtil] call it 
the Rednita. The Altmubl riſes in Brandenberg-Bareith, 
and paſles into this country. The other rivers are the 
Fag/t, or Jaxt, the Wornitz, or Warnitz, the Sulz, and 

the Taub . 
I be inhabitants ſubſiſt by the breeding of cattle, by 
tillage, and by the culture of their vineyards and plan- 
tations of tobacco. In the towns various branches of 
mechanic arts and manufactures are carried on, as the 
weaving of tapeſtry, cloth, fluffs, gold and filver lace, and 
focſings; the making of porcelain, looking-glaſſes, leather, 
wire, needles, &c. | 

The inhabitants are of the Lutheran religion, and their 

clergy are divided into nine decanates ; but at the city of 


Schwabach is a colony of French Calvini/ts, who have a 


church. 5 
Of the family, title, and arms of the reigning margrave 


of Anſpach we have given an account in treating of Ba- 


reith; and we have only to add, that he, as well as the 
margrave of Bareith, has, on account of this principality, 
a ſeat and voice in the council of the princes of the em- 
pire, and is alſo co-ſummoning prince of the circle of 
Franconia. | | ; . 

The princely colleges or offices of ſtate are the privy- 
council, the aulic and regency- college, as alſo that of the 


. 


provincial council- college, the war council- college, the 
fief- court, and the 1 | ah and matrimonial courts, 

The yearly revenues of the prince are eſtimated at near 
a million of guldens, and his military force conſiſts of , 
life-guard of horſe, and one regiment of foot of ſeyen 
companies, 

This principality contains ſixteen boroughs and ſeven. 
teen market-towns, the principal places in which are, 

ANSPACH, or Onolzbach, in Latin Onoldum and 
Onoldinum, the princely reſidence and capital city, i; 
ſituated on the Under Retzat, and is the ſeat of the 
above-mentioned colleges, of the Aulic revenue-office, and 
of a mint. The palace of the prince was chiefly built 
by the margrave George Frideric, in 1587 and 1588; 
but ſuffering conſiderably by fire in 1710, was partly re. 
built in a much more beautiful manner than before, and 
alſo enlarged by the addition of ſome new and grand 
edifices. The public library was founded by the mar. 

rave Charles William Frederic in 1738. The prince. 
y chancery and regency-chamber are fixed in the old 

buildings belonging to the foundation of St. Gumbrey, 
which have been repaired. This foundation was erected 
by one Gumbrecht in the eighth century, as a Bene- 
dictine monaſtery ; but in the middle of the eleventh 
century was converted into a foundation of canons, and 
in 1563 ſecularized. In St. Jobn's church is to be ſeen 
the new burying-vault of the princes ; this, with the new 
building of the Gymnaſium Illuſtre Carolinum, was opened 
in 1737; the Zr ſchool, and other public buildings, are 
to be ſeen in what is properly called the city. Without 
it are the porcelain manufacture, with the prince's gar- 
den and pleaſure-bouſe, Behind Fager-/treet, which is 
well laid out, lies a large and. beautiful garden belonging 
to the court, in which is a fine green-houſe and orangery, 
In one of the ſuburbs is the church-yard of the Holy Cris, 
and in another the ſpital, the orphan-houſe, and the wi- 
dow's-houſe. | 

SCHWABACH is ſituated on a fruitful ſpot by a river of 
that name, and, though not large, is very populous. It 
has a Zutheray pariſh church, an hoſpital with a church 
in it, and a Latin ſchool, The French Calvinifts have 
alſo a church here, and the Jews a ſchool. In the 
market-place is a fine fountain adorned with caſcades and 
jets of water. The mint is commodiouſly laid out. 
The new ſuburb before the Zollner-gate is built with 
great regularity, There was formerly a letter-foundry 
here, in which were caft the Schwabach letters, which in 
the German tongue anſwers to our Halic; theſe were 
invented at and took their name from this place. Here are 
artificers in gold and ſilver lace, workers in Leon or 
Spaniſh ſteel, iron wire-drawers, braſs-turners, model- 
cutters, needle-makers (who make above thirty different 
ſorts of needles, which are much admired, and exported 
to a great diſtance) ſtocking-weavers, tapeſtry-weavers, 
and cloth manufactures, x 

The HosmMark FurTH is a large commercial and po- 
pulous town, ſituated on the river Rednitz. It is built ir- 
regularly, except the new ftreets ; but contains many 
grand and fine houſes, In this town reſide an uncom- 
mon number of mechanics and artiſts ; thoſe who cannot 
be received into the fraternities at Nurenberg ſettling 
here, where every one is ſure of being well received. 
The Jews, who are very numerous, conſtitute one third 
of the inhabitants, and have a great ſchool in the printing- 


houſe. The inhabitants are partly ſubjects of Branden- 
burg Anſpach, partly of Nurenberg, and partly of the 


chapter of Bamberg. 


ARCS. 


Of the Imperial City of Nurenberg, its Government and 
Territories, Z 
URENBERG, or NUREMBERG, a large and bea- 
tiful city, ſituated on the river Pegnitz, accordin 
to Dr. Maſkelyne's Tables, in 499 27“ N. latitude, af 
11* 7 E. longitude from Greenwich, is the capital of the 
republic of the ſame name, and beſides four other towns, 


namely, Altdorf, Herſoruc, -Lauff, and Graffenberg om 


/ 


P 
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Palatinate has five hundred villages under its juriſ- 
This city contains one hundred and twenty- 
ſtreets, forty lanes, and is adorned with twelve 
jarge and one hundred and thirty-three ſmall fountains. 
1 alſo ſixteen churches, forty- four religious houſes, 

elve bridges (fix of which are of ſtone) ten market- 
3 three hundred and ſixty- five towers, and about 
dventy- one thouſand houſes, ſaid to be inhabited by ſe- 
enty- five thouſand families; and the Pegnitz, which 
—— through the city, puts in motion about one hundred 
r ſixty mills of different ſorts within the territory of 
* are generally very lofty, built of hewn 
ſtone, and adorned with pictures on the outſide, The 
ſtreets are broad, clean, and well paved, but not 5 7 
The caſtle is ſeated on a high rock; but all the reſt of 


NURENBERG» 


Upper 
diction. 
eight large 


the city lies upon a level; and in one of the halls of this | 


caſtle are to be ſeen four Corinthian columns forty-five 
feet high, which it is pretended were brought from 
Nome by the devil, upon a challenge made him by a 
hs ornaments uſed at the anointing of the emperors 
are preſerved in the church of the hoſpital, among which 
is the diadem of Charlemagne, termed the inſula, which 
is of pure gold, weighing fourteen pounds, and is cover- 
ed with precious ſtones, It is not cloſed on the top, as 
the imperial crowns are generally repreſented. The ſcep- 
tre and globe are of gold, and the ſword is ſaid to have 
been brought from heaven. The robe of Charlemagne 
is of a violet colour, adorned with pearls, and the impe- 
rial cloak is edged with them, ſcattered oyer with 2 
of gold, and a great number of precious ſtones. Here 
are alſo the cope, the ſtole, and the breeches adorned with 
jewels, the ſtockings and the buſkins covered with plates 

f old. | ' 
: Hs ſeveral other relics, they keep in the church 
of the hoſpital the iron head of St. Longinus's lance ; 
and as they are ſenſible that it is ſhewn in above ten other 
places, they maintain that all thoſe, are counterfeits, and 
that their's was found by St. Andrew, and brought from 
Antioch to this city : indeed, they have the bulls of five 

pes to vouch for its authenticity, | 

The arſenal] here is one of the moſt famous in Germany. 
In the two great halls, each of which is two hundred and 
hfty paces he are three hundred pieces of ,cannon, 
' among which are many of a very large bore, the biggeſt 
of them carrying a ball of three hundred pounds weight ; 
but moſt of theſe arms ſerve only for ſhew, they being of 
greater antiquity than uſe. | 

The public library is in a cloiſter that formerly belong- 
ed to the Dominicans, and is ſaid to contain twenty thou- 
ſand volumes. The moſt ancient manuſcript is nine hun- 
dred years old; this is a copy of the Goſpels, with the 
prayers and hymns uſed in the Greet church. 

The pag bony is a very large edifice of hewn ſtone : 
the front is very fine, and has a noble portal in the middle, 
adorned with ſeveral ſtatues ; and the architecture of the 
whole is regular, and in a good taſte, There are two 
other very grand gates at equal diſtances, that are noleſs 
ſplendidly ornamented; but this building is too much 
crowded ; it has no court before it, and that behind is 
ſo narrow, that it ſcaycely deſerves to be called one. 

is an aſcent up a very indifferent ſtair=caſe to a 
long gallery, upon the ceiling of which is repreſented 
in relieyo a famous tournament held in this city about 
three hundred years ago. In one of the chambers de- 
puties from the circle of Franconia meet every day on 
the affairs of the province. Over the door of this 
chamber is a picture, which contains the portraits of the 
| re brothers, John George, Frederic, and John Chriſ- 

tian, princes of Saxony, who ſupported Luther in pro- 
moting the reformation. The tapeſtry of this chamber 
contains the hiſtory of Nebuchadnexzar, in fix pieces. 
Among the ſeveral pictures in the many chambers of 
this buiiding are, a large painting which repreſents the 
homage rendered by the magiſtracy of Nurenberg to the 
emperor Leopold; a very ancient Madona, given by 
Frederic elector of Saxony ; a St. Luke painting the 
Virgin Mary; Adam and Eve by Albert Durer, which 
is highly eſteemed: here Eve preſents the apple with a 


. 
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| Durer, in which are the ſaints Peter, Paul, Jahn, and 
Mark ; the murder of Abel by Priefler, where Cain kills 
his brother with a large flint ſtone ; the. hiſtory piece of 
E/ther and Ahaſuerus, a fine picture much eſteemed ; but 
Abaſuerus has the face and dreſs of king Francis I. and the 
queen is dreſſed like the ladies at Nurenberg. In the 
council chamber, which is very ſmall, is a picture of the 
laſt judgment, ſaid to be ſix hundred years old, in which 
Ja is painted in the habit of a Carmelite. 

| he city of Nurenberg is divided into eight parts, and 
one hundred and thirty-one captainſhips 4. The quar- 
ter at the wine- market, which is divided into thirteen 
captainſhips. Here is the pariſh church of St. Sebald; 
in which the principal things to be ſeen are the braſs 
monument of St. Sebald, with the creation of the world 
by the celebrated Albert Durer, who was a native of Nu- 
renberg. The Latin ſchool near it is ſupplied with eight 
teachers. 5 | 

II. The quarter at the milk-market, which contains 
fourteen captainſhips. In this quarter is the imperial 
fortreſs, ſeated on a mountain. hat is moſt remark- 
able here is the emperor's chapel with the old tower be- 
longing to it, as alſo the chapels of St. Walburg and 
St. Margaret, together with the obſervatory. The church 
of St. Mary, which is alſo called the Predicant, or Domi- 
nican church, in which is kept the great library belonging 
to the town. In this part alſo ſtands the chapel of St. 
Maurice. | | . 

III. The quarter at the Gilben-hof, which conſiſts of 
fourteen captainſhips; there is here St. Giles's church, 
which is built in the modern taſte, and is the fineſt in the 
whole city. In an old cloiſter near it is a ſeminary, in 
which the upper claſſes are under the care of a certain 
number of profeſſors, and the lower under one rector and 
four * c 

IV. The quarter at the ſalt- market, which contains 
twenty-one captainſhips. Here is the council-houſe juſt 
deſcribed, with the church .of Our Lady. Near the 
Spital, in which four hundred people are conſtantly main- 
tained, is the church of the Holy Gi. 

V. The quarter near the Bare-foored Fryars contains in 
it twenty-one captainſhips, in which is the pariſh-church 
'of St. Laurence, near which is a Latin ſchool under the 
direction of eight teachers. In this quarter is the church 
of the Bare-footed Fryars, an hoſpital for foundlings, the 
church of St. Catharine, that of St. Martha, with a ſmall 
hoſpital, the church of $7, C/are, and the building belong- 
ing to the academy of painting. | 

The quarter at the corn-market conſiſts of ſeven- 
teen e way containing the church of St. Sal- 
vator and the arſenal, which contains two hundred and 
ſeventy-four braſs cannon, and two of iron, with ſmall 
arms ſufficient for eighteen thouſand men ; the largeſt 
cannon are forty-eight pounders, except two pieces of 
ordnance that carry balls weighing eight pounds. One 
of the cannons is charged at the breech, and may be fired 
eight times in a minute. Here are alſo fifty field-pieces 
that are called by the names of the twenty-four letters 
of the alphabet, the twelve months, the 5 7 ſigns of 
the zodiac, and of Mars and Pallas. The ſmall arms are 
very beautifully diſpoſed of in columns, ſhields, trophies, 
ſuns, and the arms of the city; being curiouſſy arranged, 
like thoſe in the Tower of London. All theſe implements 
of war are kept in two large halls, one of which is a hun- 
dred and ſeventy, and the other two hundred and twenty 
common paces in length. 5 

VII. The quarter near the Carthuſians conſiſts of fifteen 
captainſhips, and contains the church of Marienzell, and 
the chapel of the twelve apoſtles. | 

VIII. The quarter near St. Elizabeth conſiſts of fifteen 
captainſhips. Here is the church of St. James, a Latin 
ſchool, which has three maſters, and the Teutonic houſe, 
which is the reſidence of the commanders of Nurenberg. 
In the church of Sz. Elizabeth in this quarter the Teutonic 
order celebrate their form of worſhip, and the deacons of 
St. Jacob have their maſs or hours of prayer there every 
day early in the morning. Ro: 

One of the greateſt beauties in the city is its foun- 
tains ; theſe we haye juſt mentioned ; but it will be pro- 
per to give a more particular account of them. In the 
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| new ſquare are three fountains, the moſt remarkable of 


Very arch inſinuating ſmile; another picture by Albert 


which 
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which is that in the middle. In a large oval baſon is a 
rock, on the top of which four large dolphins ſpout water,- 
and ſupport a 3 ſhell, out of which riſes a triton, which 
jets a plentiful ſtream into the air, through his marine 
trumpet, and from the bottom of the baſin riſe four 
ſmaller water- ſpouts, which throw their water into the 
tritdn's ſhell, through the hollow flopings of which it re- 
turns into the baſin, The whole is incloſed within a 
fine iron baluſtrade. | 

Our author mentions another magnificent fountain, 
which when he was at Nurenberg was nearly finiſhed, 
but not erected. In the middle of a vaſt marble baſin,” 
ſays he, will be placed a large rock, in which are two 
caverns oppoſite to each other. From theſe grottos ſpring 
with great fury two ſea-horſes, of braſs, with riders, who 
manage them with large ſea-reeds. Above theſe grottos 
are little infants of the ſame metal, each ſounding a ma- 
rine trumpet. Upon the rock fit two naiads, with oars 
in their hands, in large baſins, and four dragons mount- 
ed by little children. All the figures are of braſs, as big 
as the life, and the attitudes are admirable. Out of the 
middle of this rock riſes a pedeſtal, adorned with feſ- 
toons compoſed of coral and various ſhells, with car- 

touches, &c. and with all theſe ornaments are intermixed 
ſome dolphin's heads. The fineſt figure in the whole 
is a Neptune ſtanding on the pedeſtaf. This beautiful 
ſtatue is nearly ten feet high, and weighs two thouſand 
two hundred pounds. This fountain will throw out two 
hundred hogſheads of water in an hour, and is valued at 
between thirty and thirty-five thouſand crowns. | 
Among the ſtone bridges is one of a fingle arch, fifty 
paces in length, over the river Pegnitz. At one extremi- 
ty is a large fleſh-market, built of hewn-ſtone, and on 
its gate is a vaſt ox of ſtone lying on its belly, with gilt 
Horns and hoofs ; under which is a Latin couplet in gold 
letters, in Engliſb thus, © every thing has its beginning and 
« increaſe; but the ox you fee here never was à calf.” - 
On the new bridge, which is faid to have coſt the city 
aà hundred thouſand guldens, are two pyramids, on the 
apex of one of which is the imperial black eagle, and on 
the other a dove with an olive branch in its beak, with a 
diſtich in Latin to the following purpoſe. © 7 7 
«© In paſſing over this bridge, dedicated to Charles, pray 
ce that his imperial race may flouriſh while the waters flow 
« under it.“ Fant pins Bi ba cn Enccd 
Here are many noble muſeums belonging to private 
perſons, which are viſited by all travellers of tafte and 
learning. There is alſo an anatomical theatre founded 
at the expence of the city, in which are about an hundred 
ſkeletons of different animals, eſpecially of the winged 
ſpecies. The anatomical theatre, Kzy/ſer obſerves, was 
then under the management of Dr. Treu, whoſe houſe is 
near it, and in his cabinet is a collection of about fix 
thouſand kinds of plants, ſeveral petrifactions, a ſet of 
all kinds of ſeeds, ſome delicate and curious ſkeletons 
of leaves and fruit, and ſeveral pieces ſhewing the curi- 
ous mechaniſm of the human body. In this muſeum is 
ſet up an elegant Latin inſcription, which may be thus 
tranſlated; © l n 
MNortal, if ignorant of the ſtructure of thy own 
«© body, and of that of the animals, &c. created for thy 
<« uſe, if thy fight be good, and thy mind inclined to 
* knowledge, fop here a while. Hither, for thine, and 
« his own benefit, an abſtracted mind and curious hand 
ic has collected the ſkeletons of men, animals, and ve- 
<6 getables ; with the various kinds and forms of mine- 
rals. Every particle of theſe is a kind of natural 
„ hieroglyphic, which delineates the infinite goodneſs, 
«© bounty, and glory of the Creator much more diſtinct- 
ly than thoſe invented by the Egyptians; at the ſame 
. « time teaching thee to celebrate the unſearchable power 
« of the Deity, to admire the inimitable and wonderful 
formation of all things, to confute the abſurdity and 
„ obſtinacy of the wicked atheift, to obſerve the ſudden, 
change of yain beauty into loathſomeneſs, and from 
% thence, and the frailty of human life, to learn true 
cc wiſdom.” | ar ed 
It is remarkable that the principal clocks in this city 
ſtrike the hours from one to twelve progreflively from the 
riling of the ſun, and begin again after ſun-ſet, which at 
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firſt puzzles ä but by the table of the equation with the fix next 


| fancied myſelf in China than in Europe.” 


GEOGRAPHY, 
of time publiſhed here, this may be eaſily reduced to the 


common method of calculation, 
| There are ſeveral other cuſtoms which ſcem very ex. 
traordinary, particularly the manner of celebrating mar- 
riage : the bridegroom, attended by his relations 
friends, walks to the church, and is ſoon after folloyeq 
by the bride and her friends. Miſſon, who was pre. 
fent upon one of theſe occaſions, ſays, that on their 
entering the church the bridegroom ſat down with 
his relations on one ſide, and the bride on the other op- 
poſite to him; and over each of their heads, againſt the 
wall, was painted the figure of Death. From thence th 
both walked up to the miniſter, who ſtood in the midi 
of the choir; and he had no ſponer performed the cere. 
mony, than four or five trumpets. ſounded from the top 
of the ſteeple. Upon this the new-married couple re. 
turned in the ſame manner to the place from whence they 
came, af 

The bridegroom appeared all in black, with a cloak 
trimmed with lace, with a large ruff, and a little crown 
of gold plate lace upon his periwig. But the bride, 
dreſs is not ſo eaſily deſcribed : the beſt way to form an 
idea of it is, to fancy a head-tire compoſed of gilt wire 
like a bob periwig half a foot higher than the forchead, 
and frizzled out on the ſides; theſe threads or wires are 
ſo cloſe together, that there is no more diſtance between 
them, than is juſt ſufficient to faſten to them an infinite 
number of very fmall, thin, round plates of gold, which 
hanging both within and without waved with the leaf 
motion. ' Her habit was a kind of black veſt with long 
ſkirts';; but the body was very ſhort, and had the ſeams 
covered with gold lace, as the ſkirts were with (mall 
knots of black ſattin ribbon, She had ſtraight ſleeves, 
and cuffs that reached down below her wriſts. About 
her neck ſhe wore a handkerchief of very fine lace, ſhaped 
before like a clergyman's band, but reaching down tothe 
middle of her back, ended in a point. She had alſo a 
gold chain about her ſhoulders, and another about her 
waiſt, inſtead of a girdle. The petticoat was pretty ſhort, 
and trimmed toward the bottom with black bone-Jaceand 
gold fringe. This bride danced at the wedding with one 
of the. ſenators, who wore a great ruff, * Indeed the 
cuſtoms I obſerved,” ſays our author, at this feaſt weie 
ſo very different from any I had ſeen before, that J rather 


NounrwzrRe, 


Murenberg boaſts of having better artizans, and in 
greater numbers, than moſt cities in Europe: particu- 
arly the curious works made here in wood, ivory, ala- 
baſter, and even of paper and ſtarch, are very famous; 
and thoſe who are fond of mechanical arts wd manufac- 
tures may here abundantly gratify their curioſity. The 
toys of Nurenberg are indeed exported all over the world; 
but a trade is not now ſo conſiderable as it was for- 
FFC | 
In the year 1762 the city of Nuremberg was obliged to 
pay a contribution of C. 200,000 ſterling to the Pruſſuns 
although it took no active part in the war which then 


raged.” ; = : 
The few Catvinifts here have a preacher of their own, 
and perform divine ſervice out of the town, in a houſe 
ſeated in a garden, and fitted for that purpoſe, The pa- 
p1/ts are allowed the public exerciſe of their religion in 
the Teutonic houſe: but the Fes are obliged to live in 
2 village near the city, from whence they have the liber- 
ty of coming daily into the town, on paying a ſm 
piece of money ; but they are; not ſuffered to ſtay all 
— and muſt therefore return before the gates ate 
ut. 8 | 
The nobility here took their riſe in 1198, when the 
emperor Henry VI. aſſiſting at a tournament, raiſed thitty- 
eight burghers families to the degree of nobility. The 
council of Nurenberg conſiſts of thirty-four noble an 
eight handicraft counſellors. The former are divid 
into twenty-ſix burgomaſters, and eight old ſenato's, 
called Alt Genanten. Theſe twenty-ſix burgomaſters con 
ſiſt of thirteen old and thirteen young ones, and every 
four weeks an old and a young one preſide. Out of the 
thirteen old burgomaſters are choſen the ſeven firſt coun” 
ſellors, who are ſtyled the ſeptemvirate, and manage: 
moſt important and ſeeret affairs of the city; together 
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bad the firſt of theſe is alſo imperial bailiff ; he reſides at 
I imperial fort, and is ſtyled the caſtellan. Out of the 


Of the former the three firſt are ſtyled the ſu- 
head people, and are always imperial counſellors : 


een younger burgomaſters, as well as out of the 
nes, all, the offices of the government are filled 
eight counſellors choſen out of the tradeſmen 
in times to council ; and theſe are 


thirt 
older o 
annually at certa 


ſelected from the goldſmiths, the brewers, the tanners, |. 


the taylors, the cutlers, the clothiers, the bakers, and the 
furriers, who are nominated the leſſer council. The great 
council, which muſt conſiſt of two hundred perſons, is 
compoſed of thoſe elected by the burghers, 

The judicatories in Nurenberg are the appeal and up- 

r court, together with that of the town and marriage 
court; the country peaſant court; the under-court in- 
ſtituted for the recovery of ſmall debts; the quinquevirate- 
court, for the reparation of injuries; the foreſt-court, 
belonging to the wood of Sebald; the foreſt court of Lau- 
rnce wood; and the wild honey- court, in the latter. 

The juriſdictions here are the bailiff-office, the tax- 
office, the adminiſtratory-office for the county, the war- 
office, the ſupreme guardian and eccleſiaſtical- office, the 
building- office, the toll- office, the brewery- office, the 
office for levying the toll upon wine, the pawn-office, or 
lending-houſe, the corn- office, the cenſer- office, eſtab- 
liſhed for the government of the artizans, the tallow- office, 
the tent maſter's- office, the ſheriff*s or inquiſition office, 
the office belonging to the town charity, the arſenal- office, 
the cheſt- office, the mint- office, and ſeveral others. 

The military force of this town conſiſts of ſeven com- 
panies of foot, each of which in times of peace conſiſts of 
a hundred men, but in time of war of a hundred and 
eighty-five z of two troops of cuiraſſiers, each conſiſting 
of eighty-five men ; and two companies of invalids, a- 
mounting to two hundred and twenty-ſix. Beſides theſe, 
which are regular troops, the burghers form themſelves 
into twenty-four companies of about three hundred and 
fifty meneach, who are all well diſciplined, and gothro' the 
feveral evolutions and manual exerciſe with great exact- 
neſs and activity. Two hundred mea alſo belong to the 
train of artillery; and the city ſelects two troops of horſe 
out of ſuch of the burghers as are remarkable for their 
height and comelineſs. The latter on the breaking out 
of a fire in the city, have their particular ſtations aſſigned 
them, to which they immediately repair ; and the men 
belonging to the artillery ſecure the arſenal. They have 
here an excellent regulation with reſpect to fires, in order 
to excite the people to activity and vigilance; a ducat is 
given as a reward to that perſon who brings the firſt pail 
of water, two guldens to the ſecond, one gulden to the 
third, eight groſches to the fourth, and to every one of 
the reſt fifteen crutzers. 25 5 | 

The tract called the Nurenberg circle is ſurrounded by 
the rivers Schwartzbach, Pegnitz, and Schwabach, to 
which the Nurenberghers give the title of the border-wa- 
ters, It comprizes within it two conſiderable imperial 
foreſts, called the Sebald and Laurence foreſts, which are 
covered with pines; and in this compaſs are a conſider- 
able number of towns ſubject to Nurenberg, one of the 
principal of which is 3 cg 

ALTORF, or ALTDORF, a ſmall town that conſiſts 
principally of one large ſtreet, and ſeveral little ones. At 
Abe pariſh-church a profeſſor of divinity always preaches, 

d the two deacons belonging to it are likewiſe profeſſors 
of divinity. The citadel is an ancient ſtone building that 
has twelve large courts, in which the adminiſtrator of 

e Here is alſo an univerſity; the building 
conluts of three ſtories, and, has two wings; and con- 
tains in it a valuable library, an anatomical theatre, a 
chemical laboratory, and an obſervatory. Without the 
” is a large botanical garden, which is kept in good 
cer, 8 e 1 


3 Ga Ae 
Of the Biſboprie of Aichſtadt; its Situation, and Rivers. 
The Arms of the Biſhop, and the Offices by which the 
vernment is adminiflered ; with à . Deſcription of the 


ku in 


. | general, and i 


. 


eularly the Maſterdom of Mergentheim; tvith an Account 
of that Town, 


H E biſhopric of Aicbſtadt, or Hichſtett, terminates 

on the Upper Palatinate, Upper Bavaria, the duchy 
of Neuburg, the county of Pappenheim, and the principa- 
lity of Anjpach, by which alſo ſeveral detached parts of it 
are ſurrounded, | $ 2's 
The principal rivers by which this country is watered 
are the Alimubl, which flows out of the principality of 
Anſpach, and here receives the little rivers of Anlauter, 
Schwartzach, and Sulz ; after which it enters Bavaria. 
The Upper and Under Retzat alſo runs through ſome parts 
of this biſhopric. | 

The epiſcopal title is, By the grace of God, biſhop and 
prince of Aich/ladt. 

The epiſcopal arms are a eroſier argent, in a field gules. 
A biſhop's mitre crowns the ſhield, and behind it appears 
a ſword and croſier. 

Theſe biſhops formerly ſtyled themſelves arch-chancel- 
lors of the holy ſee of Mentz, and maintained that, in 
virtue of this dignity, they had ſeveral privileges during 
the vacancy of that archbiſhopric. The biſhop of Aich- 
Aadt is. perpetual chancellor of the univerſity of Ingold- 
/ladt, He ſits in the council of the princes of the empire, 
on the ſpiritual bench, between the biſhop of Morms and 
Spire, and at the diets of the circle of Franconia between 
2 gning margraves of Brandenburgh- Bareith and Anſ- 

ach, th 
4 The chapter conſiſts of fourteen capitulars and fourteen 
domicelli, who muſt be all of a nobility ſuitable to the 
foundation, and ſwear to ſixteen degrees of deſcent. 

The principal offices here are the ſpiritual council, the 
regency, the aulic council, and aulic chamber. | 
The inhabitants are of the popiſb religion. The epiſ- 
copal territories are divided into eleven upper prefectu- 
rates, the principal place in which is 5 | 

AICHSTADT, or EICHSTETT, the epiſcopal reſidence, 
which lies in a valley on the banks of the Alimubl, in 48+ 
56 N. latitude, and 11100 E. longitude. It has an ancient 
cathedral, to which one of - its biſhops preſented a 
fine pyx for the hoſt, which is of pure gold, in the 
form of a ſun, and weighs forty marks : it is adorned 
with ſeveral diamonds, rubies, and other precious ſtones ; 
the whole being valued at fixty thouſand guilders. Be- 
ſides the great choir, there is the choir of St. Willibald, 
in which it is pretended the bones of that ſaint were 
found in the year 1744, in honour of whom John An- 
thony II. cauſed a new and expenſive high altar to be 
raiſed, which was dedicated in 1745. At St. Halburg's 
church is an high altar as broad as the church itſelf, and 
above it is a ſmall cavity, the ſides and bottom of which 
are lined with gold, and covered with a ſtone. This is 
called the coffin, and is ſaid to contain the breaſt-bones 
of St. Walburg, out of which an oil is ſaid to flow and 
force itſelf through the ſtone, where it is collected in 
drops, which are received into a golden trough, and from 
thence conveyed into a golden bowl, and depoſited in 
ſmall vials for the uſe of the pilgrims and benefactors re- 
ſorting thither, and is employed in miraculous cures. This 
holy flux is ſaid to happen twice a year, that is, in the 
ſpring and fall; but it frequently appears at different 
ſeaſons. To this church belongs a Benedictine nunnery. 
In this town was alſo a college of Jeſuits, until the ſup- 
preſſion of that order, and at preſent there are a parochial 
and collegiate church of Our ady, in which is a foun- 
dation conſiſting of a provoſt, a dean, a cathedral and 
town miniſter, and ſome canons. Here is alſo a Domini- 
can convent, a cloiſter of regular canoniſts of the congre- 
gation of Our Lady, a Capuchincloifter and church in the 
eaſt ſuburbs, and another church dedicated to the Holy 
Ghoſt. © „ | 5 

We ſhall now give an account of the Teutonic order in 
n particular of the maſterdom of Mergen- 


225 
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A bl 8 

The Teutonic order was founded in Pale/tine in the 
year 1 19e, and thoſe who entered into it were called 
knights of the Virgin Mary, or brothers of the Teuto- 
nic houſe of Qur Lady of Jeruſalem. They bound them- 


City of A of the Teutonic Order, and par br, 
OL, . 15 | | 


ſelves by a vow to defend the Chriſtian religion and the 
e = | RL Hol 
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Holy Land and to ferve the poor and ſick; to be all of 
them Germans, and of true ancient — The knights 
of this order were driven from Jeruſalem by the Saracens, 
and afterward gradually ſubdued all Pruſſia, Courland, Se- 
migallia, and Livonia z but again loſt thoſe countries. 


maſter, ſtyles himſelf adminiſtrator of the grand maſter- 
dom of Pruſſia, maſter of the 


ſpiritual prince of the empire, and enjoys a high rank in 
the council of the princes, fitting on the ſpiritual bench 
next after the archbiſhops, and-preceding all the prelates ; 
but in the circle of Franconia, he is the laſt of the ſpiritual 


princes. | 


The arms and enſigns of this order are, an erect croſs | grievances, which have been in a great meaſure remoy 


ſable in a field argent, granted by pope Celeffine III. In 
the field is a es 2 by king Henry of Feruſa- 
lem, and in its centre is ſeen the imperial eagle, beſtowed 
by the emperor Frederic II. On each of the four corners 
is a lily or, which was added to theſe arms by St. Lewis 
of France. 

Theſe knights muſt be of old German nobility, and 
prove their deſcent. Both the proteflants and papr/is may 
be inveſted with the order, and the proteflant knights are 
permitted to marry. On ſolemn occaſions the an <2 
wear a white mantle with a black croſs upon it, edged 

with filver; but their dreſs in other reſpects reſembles 
that of other ſeculars, though it is not ornamented, or of 
the gayeſt colours. 

Did the ſigniories and eſtates which the Teutonic order 
ſtill poſſeſs in Germany lie contiguous, they would form a 
conſtderable principality. The eftates conſiſt, in general, 

of what is properly called the maſterdom of Mergentheim 
and twelve bailiwics. | 

The regency at im is compoſed of a vice- 
ſtadtholder, preſidents, houſe commendaries, and purvey- 
ors, with a certain number of privy, regency, ſpiritual, 
and chamber counſellors. ety Ws 

To the circle of Franconia belong only the proper maſ- 
terdom of Mergentbeim, and the bailiwic of Franconia, the 
principal place in which is | | 

MERGENTHEIM, MERGENTHAL, or MARIENTHALL, 
a ſmall city ſeated on the Tauber, twenty-five miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Wurtzburg ; the reſidence of the grand 
maſter of the Teutonic order, and alſo the feat of the 
regency. In this town is an academy, and a ſeminary. 
Here is alſo arural deanery belonging to the eccleſiaſtical 

juriſdiction of Wurtzburg, and on a mountain near the 
town ftands a citadel, in which the grand maſter uſually 
reſides. It was taken by the Swedes under the command 
of general Horn in 1631; but was ſoon after retaken by 
the French and the duke of Saxe-Meimar; but has been 
fince reſtored to its ancient proprietor, the grand maſter, 
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Of the Counties F Hohenlohe, Wertheim, and Erbach. 
Their Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers; with 
a conciſe Account of the Princes of each, their Arms, Go- 
vernment, and principal Towns. | 


HIS country borders on the maſterdom of Mer- 
gentheim, the biſhopric of Wurtaburg, the prin- 
cipality of Anſpach, the territories of the imperial cities 
of Notenburg and Swabtan- Hall, the duchy of Vur- 
temburg, and a part of the electorate of Moniz. Its 
greateſt extent from caſt to weſt is about twenty-eight 
miles, and from north to ſouth about thirty, It was an- 
_ ciently much larger, and formed nearly one third of all 
Franconia. 
The ſouth fide of the furniſhes the traveller 
with a proſpect of fine vineyards, which in ſome places 
join to each other for ſeveral miles together, The north 
fide is proper for agriculture, and on the tops of the 
mountains are commonly found valuable 3 of oat, 
, pine, beech, and birch, in which a variety of game find 
lter; and in the. valleys is | ow ground, 
which feeds ag excellent breed of cattle, Sk 


75 ; 
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| The principal rivers are the Kocher, which iſſui 


he ſuperior of this order, or the grand and Teutonic 


Teutonic order in Germany 
and Italy, and lord of Frudenthal and Eulenberg. He is a 


| This country contains in it ten cities, three market- 


GEOGRAPHY. Honzxtow, 


NP out 


of the territory of the imperial city of Swabian- Hall, en. 


| ters the country of Hobenlohe, and runs into the duchy gf 
| Wurtemburg. The Jag ft, which flows into this county 
from the principality of Anſpach. The Tauber and the 
Wernitz, both which rife in this country. 

With reſpect to the _— of this country, it is ge. 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the Reformation which was begun 
here in 1540, was thoroughly completed in 1556, and 
| ever ſince the whole country has been of the Luther 
church. But in 1667, count Lewis Guſtavus embracin 
the Romiſb religion, and his elder brother count Chriſia 
of Hohenlohe- Bartenſtein, ſoon after following his exan. 
ple, the Proteſtants were oppreſſed, and ſuffered Various 


by the interpoſition of the empire. 
The counts of Habenlohe are of a very ancient family 
and are divided into the principal branches -of Neuinſen 
and Valdnburg; the former is alſo ſubdivided into 
thoſe of M ccter ſbeim and Langenburg, and the latter into 
thoſe of Pfedelbach and Schillingsfur/t. The whole of the 
capital line was raifed in the year 1744, to the dignity 
of princes of the empire; but though the princely dignity 
was at the ſame time offered to the collateral branches gf 
_ line of Nearnflein, they have as yet ſcrupled to Accept 
of it. 

The princes of the younger Waldenburg capital line ſtyle 
themſelves princes of the holy Roman empire, counts of 
Heohenlohe and Waldenburg, lords of Langenburg, &c. but 
the counts of the elder Neuinſtein line ſtyle themſelves; 
counts of Hohenlohe and Geichen, and lords of Langeniurs 
Cranichſield, &c. | 

The arms of the princely capital line of Yaldniuy 
are, for Hobenlobe, a ſhield quarterly, in whoſe fi 
and fourth quarters argent, are two leopards ſable, run- 
ning directly againſt each other: and in the ſecond a0 
third upper quarters, a lion advancing and crowned or, 
with an open throat, a red exerted tongue, and a double 
rolled up tail, in a field ſable ; and in the lower ones, 
on account of Langenburg eight ruſtres ſable, in a field 
or. a 

The arms of the Neuinſiein capital line are alſo a ſhiell 
5 in whoſe firſt and fourth quarters are to be ſeen 
in a field argent two leopards ſable running at each other; 
and in the ſeeond and third, above, a lion crowned or, in 
a field ſable, and below it eight ruſtres ſable in a field or, 
In the middle ſhield is a lion crowned or, in a field 
verte. 

At the diet of the empire the princes and counts of H- 
henlohe belong to the Franconian college of counts; and 
at the diet of counts are poſſeſſed of fix voices, with the 
right of precedency in the Franconian college; but at the 
ranconian diets they have only two voices, which follow 
directly after thoſe of the princes. 
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towns, and twelve citadels, the principal place in which 
18, | l 
" ORINGEN, the capital of the country, ſeated on the 
rivulet of Ohrn, which runs between the old and new 
town. One half of this place belongs ts the Origen line, 
and the other to the whole princely line of Maldenburę. 
The former reſides at a magnificent caſtle in this city, to 
which adjoins a beautiful — garden. 

The building called the Stone-houſe is a grand ſtructure 
incloſed by a wall, with a ſpacious court before it, and 
belongs to the princely line of Faldenburg. At this 
place is alſo a building allotted for the reſidence of the 
counteſs dowager. The churches and preachers are alſo 
in common. Of the former there are two, the principal 
church, and that of the Spital. The Lazar-houſe his 3 
chapel, and the burial-place without the town has alſo 3 
church. The ſeminary here was in the year 1735 formel 
on the plan of a Gymnaſium Illuſtre. In this town are al 
kept the common archives. In the neighbourhood of this 
city are ſeveral eminences that yield excellent fruit, and 
fine wine. | 
The county of WxRTHEIN, which we ſhall next de- 
ſcribe, lies between the archbiſhopric of Mentz and the 
biſhopric of Wurtzburg, a part of it being alſo bounded b) 


the county of Erboch. The Maine runs through it, 3% 
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jn this county receives the Tauber; it produces a variety\ſouth near twenty-eight miles, and from eaſt to welt about 
of fruit, and of the grapes a good wine is made. twenty-five. | FLAG 

At the diet of the empire the princes and counts of In mot of its diſtriQs the inhabitants apply themſelves 

»/iein Wertheim are poſſeſſed, on account of this to agriculture with tolerable ſucceſs, and in ſome places 
county, of two voices in the Franconian college of counts, cultivate tobacco. Here are mines of /ilver and copper 3 
and at the circle of Franconia they enjoy a ſeat and voice but thoſe of iron are by far the moſt numerous. In ſome 
between Caſlel and Rienneck. | parts of this county ſalt is made, and it has alſo ſome nie- 

The capital of this county is Wertheim, which is ſeated dicinal ſprings. 8589 
on the Maine, where it is joined by the Tauber. It con- The principal river is the Verra, which, after entering 
tains two reſidentiary palaces, and alſo a pariſh church, this county, divides itſelf into two parts, and receives 
which both the Lutherans and Roman catholics make uſeſ into it ſeveral ſmall ſtreams. | 5 
of in common, and alſo a Latin ſchool, The magiſtracy| No other religion but that of Lutheraniſm is tolerated 
here are, however, all Proteſtants. here, except at Schmalkalden, where is a church belonging 

The county of Erbach is ſeated on the Odenwalde, and] to the Calviniſts. | 
js ſurrounded by the archbiſhopric of Mentz, the electoral The manufaQures of this county chiefly conſiſt of 

latinate, and a part of the county of Mertbeim, extend-|fufitan, and the making of arms and hard- ware. 
ing about twenty-four miles in length, and about nineteen| At preſent the princely county of Henneberg has the 
in breadth. | Jo lowing, lords for its poſſeſſors, namely, the eleQor of 

It is a mountainous country; but well cultivated and|Saxony, the dukes of Saxe-Heimar, Meinungen, Gotha, 
pretty fruitful, The more barren lands are ſometimes Coburg Saalfeld, and Hilburghauſen, and the landgrave 
{uffered to reſt between five and ten years, after which|of Hefſe Caſſel. 8 
the buſhes, heath, and whatever elſe they are over- run The principal places in this county are the following: 
with, are cut down in time of harveſt, dug up by the] SCHLEUSINGEN, formerly the reſidence of the princes 
roots, and theſe, with a part of the turf, being laid to-|of Henneberg and at preſent the ſeat of the electoral Saxon 
gether on heaps, as ſoon as they become dry, are ſet on ſuperintendency, is ſeated on the little river Schleuſ, 
pr and the aſhes being ſpread abroad, the land is|forty miles to the north-weſt of Bamberg, at the foot of 
ploughed up and ſown ; by this means the ſoil is great-a hill, upon which are the ruins of a caftle or palace. 
ly improved, and the inhabitants procure a ſufficient] The town is not large, and on account of the adjoining 
quantity of corn for their ſubſiſtence ; they cultivateſThuringian wood, has but little land fit for tillage; it 
abundance of potatoes, and alſo prepare a great deal ofſhas, however, a ſeminary, which belongs in common to 
pot-aſh, The foreſts, however, become thin, and many all the dukes of Saxony, who are poſſeſſed of any ſhare in 
pieces of ground which were formerly covered with|this county. Schleuſingen alſo contains a commandery 
woods, have been converted into arable land; but at pre- belonging to the order of St. John, founded in the year 
' ſent they begin again to plant trees. The beſt paſtures|1291. 3 
and meadows lie in the vallies, and the breeding of cattle EINUNGEN, or MEININGEN, a town ſeated on the 
is here pretty conſiderable. | river Werra, amidſt high mountains, which duke Bernard 

This country has ſome good quarries of fone and mar-|of Saxony, on his obtaining it in 1681, choſe for his reſi- 
ble, and it has ſome good mines of iron. dence, and cauſed a new palace with a chapel to be 

The rivulets which riſe in this country, and of which|built, naming it from his conſort Elizabethenburg. In 
the Mumling is the principal, all diſcharge themſelves in-|this palace are the princely library, a cabinet of medals, 
to the Maine, the Rhine, or the Nectar, and abound in] and the archives of Henneberg, which belong in common 

a | FRE to the princely and electoral houſes of Saxony. In this 

The inhabitants amount to near twenty-four thouſandſ town is one pariſh church, a Latin ſchool, an orphan- 
ſouls; they are of the Lutheran church, and export fine] houſe, a houſe of correction, and a ſpinning-houſe. It 
meal made of /þe/t, with oats, buck-wheat, wood, coals, pot- had formerly a very conſiderable manufacture of fuſtian, 
ah, cattle, iron, nuts, honey, and wax. The wool produced| which is now leſs flouriſhing, and the burghers chiefly 
here is manufactured into cloth. | apply themſelves to the culture of tobacco. 

The country of Erlach is for the moſt part a fief of the] SMALKALD, a town ſituated at the foot of the Thurin- 
elector palatine, and on the raifing of the houſe of Erbach|gian wood, on a rivulet of the ſame name, which here 
to the dignity of counts, the feodal rights were expreſly| receives into it the Stille. It is a pretty large, — 
reſerved to that of the elector. Theſe counts are polleſſed and I wv town. On a hill near it ſtands the citadel 
of two voices at the diet of the empire in the college offof Pilbelmſburg, thus called from its being rebuilt by 
the counts of Franconia. | the landgrave William IV. In the centre of the town _ 

Within this county are nine prefecturates, one of the] ſtands an old palace of the prince of ZHeſſe-Cafſet, called 
principal places in which is, _ the Heſſenbof. In this town is alſo a collegiate church, 

ERBACH, an old citadel, and a ſmall town ſituated on] in which were formerly twelve canons, with a town= 
the Mumling, in a narrow valley amidſt high mountains, church poſſeſſed in common 4 the Lutherans and Cal- 
and contains only a few houſes which ſtand by the cita- viniſis, and a Latin ſchool. The ſalt-pits here, in con- 
del, and are ſurrounded with a wall; but other houſes junction with the neighbouring mines of iren and the 
haye been built on the outſide of this wall, which have forges, are of great advantage to the town, which has a 
the appearance of a ſuburb ; but the place is ſo inconſi- conſiderable trade in hard-ware. The numerous meetings 
derable as to have only one church. At a ſmall diſtance|held by the proteſtant princes in this town, with the 
from the town is the village of Erbach; through this place league they concluded here in 1531, and the theological 
runs a rivulet,. which in a meadow near the town ſinks articles drawn up by Luther, which they cauſed to be con- 
into the earth, and paſſes through a mountain, on the|firmed by their teachers, have rendered this town famous 
other ſide of which it iſſues out again, and at length runs in the German hiſtory. | 
into the Mumling. 79 HE The county of Schwartzenberg is for the moſt part 

| ER ſurrounded by the biſhopric of erg, the county of 
Pa Caſtel, of 4 of Ne e the 7 5 a- 
| | eith and Anſpach, and the biſhopric of Vuriſburg. Thi 
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county in its greateſt extent is about nineteen miles long; 
e eee 3 but in ſome parts it is only two miles, though in others 
Of the Counties of Henneberg and Schwartzenberg, with a T 
conciſe Account of the free imperial City of Rottenberg. 


about three miles broad. The inhabitants of this narrow 
flip of Nen are partly of the Lutheran and partly of the 
A a | Romiſh church, „ | a 
1 HE county of Henneberg is bounded on the eaſt The prince of Schwartrenberg is poſſeſſed of ſeveral 


+ 


by Coburg and Schwartzenberg; on the north by other diſtricts in Bohemia and Stiri, His title is prince 
Gatha and Eiſenach ; on the weſt by the landgravate of|of Schwartzenberg, of the holy Roman empire princel 

ee and the biſhopric of Fulda; and on the ſouth of|landgrave in the Klettgau, count of Sulz, duke of 

e 


Roman em- 
e 


biſhoprie by Murtxburg, extending from north to Crumau, and lord x, Gimborn, of the holy 


/ 


328 A 
pire hereditary aulic judge of Rothweil, and lord of the 


niories of Murau, Wittingau, Frauenberg, Poſtelberg, 

udſchutz, Worlic, &c. 

His arms are a ſhield quarterly, the firſt and fourth 
fields of which are argent and azure, divided eight-fold 
lengthways for Schwartzenberg ; and in the third and 
fourth quarter is a black raven picking out the eyes of a 
Turk's head, in memory of the fortreſs of Raab in Hun- 
- gary, which was taken from the Turks by count Adolphus 
in 1598. 

I "his little diſtri are fix prefeQurates z but no town 
worthy of notice, moſt of them being villages, and the 
reſt only little market-towns, with only one parifh- 
church. hit | 
There are ſome other little diſtricts in the circle of 
Franconia, as the countries of Caftel and Reinec ; the 
ſigniories of Limburg, Seiſbeim, Reichelberg, Weiſſentheid, 
Wleheim, and Hauſen, which, though their poſſeſſors 
have a ſeat and voice in the diet of the empire, are too in- 
conſiderable to merit any farther notice. . 

There are alſo ſeveral free imperial cities in the circle 
of Franconia that have a voice in the diet of the empire : 
the principal of theſe, next to Nurenberg, which has been 
particularly deſcribed, is | 

RoTHENBURG, or ROTENBURG, which is ſeated on an 
eminence by the Tauber, in 49 26” N. latitude, and in 
10* 11 E. longitude, thirty-five miles to the weſt of Nu- 


— * 
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Merz, 


28 It receives the water for its neceſſary uſes out 
of the river Tauber, by means of an engine, which forces 
it up the mountain, and from thence aſcends in a direct 
line to what is called the Klingenthurn, from which it falz 
down again, and produces three fountains in the town 
Rotenburg is ſurrounded with walls that are fortified with 
towers, and defended by ditches. The inhabitants, wh, 
are Lutherans, have five churches in the city; but there 
is generally no preaching but in two of them, that is, the 
pariſh-church of St. James, and in the church near the 
hoſpital, The academy here conſiſts of ſeven clafles, 
and the like number of teachers, 

At the diet of the empire this city poſſeſſes the eighth 
place in the college of the imperial cities on the Swak;ay 
bench, and the ſecond at the circle of Franconia on the 
s of the imperial cities. To this city belong ſever 
villages. | 

The circle of Franconia, particularly the biſhoprics 
of Bamberg and Wurtzburg, ſuffered very ſeverely in the 
laſt continental war: in the year 1959 the Pruſſian, 
under the command of prince Henry, levied contributions 
and committed acts of enormity with the moſt unreſtrain- 
ed violence. The like depredations were repeated in the 
year 1762; when it is believed that the Pruſſian levied 
a ſum equal to the annual ſubſidy which Great Britain 


had paid during the war until that year, and which a- 
mounted to 670, ooo /. 
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- Rs ELECTORAL R HE NISH Circle, or the Circle of the LOWER R HINE, 


S'E.C T. * 


Of the eleftoral Rheniſh Circle in general; and firſi of the 
Zlectorate of Mentz : its Situation, Extent, and Pro- 
duce. The Religion of the Inhabitants ; their Arts, 

Manufactures, and Commerce. The Dignity, Titles, 
Arms, and Prerogatives of the Archbiſhop, and of the 
high Chapter of > The Offices by which the Go- 
vernment is adminiſtered; with the Electoral Revenues 
and Forces. | 


HIS circle extends from the circle of Swab:a, which 
.- bounds it on the ſouth, to that of YY/e/iphalia, 
which lies to the north; to the eaſt it is bounded by 
Franconia, and the lower part of the circle of the Upper 
"Rhine; and to the weſt by the upper part of the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, Lorrain, and Luxemburg. It divides the 
circle of the Upper Rhine ; but its extent is difficult to 
determine. 3 x 


It includes the three archbiſhoprics and electorates of 


Menix, Triers, or Treves, and Culagne, with the Palati- 
nate. 
Ihe elector of Mentz is the ſummoning prince and di- 
rector of the circle, the diets of which have ever ſince the 
middle of the feyenteenth century been held at Frankfort 
on the Maine. This is one of thoſe called the anterior 
circles, which, in the years 1697 and 1702, entered into 
a mutual compact with each other for their defence againſt 
the attacks of any enemy. i: 

With reſpe& to religion, this circle is reckoned among 
6 

The archbiſhopric of Mentz is ſeated on the Rhine, 
and is bounded on the north by Wetterauia and Heſſe, 
on the ſouth and eaſt by Franconia and the palatinate of 
the Rhine, and on the weſt by the electorate of Triers ; 
extending about fifty miles in length, and twenty in 
breadth. 
This country affords ſufficient ſubſiſtence for the in- 
habitants ; for, beſides corn and excellent wine, it pro- 
duces fine garden-fruit, and plenty of cattle; in ſome parts 
are raiſed large quantities of fax and tobacco, and in others 
are iron mine. | 

The principal rivers with which this electorate is wa- 
+ tered are, the Rhine, the Maine, the Fart, and the Labn. 
The countries ſeated on the Rhine and Maine, which, 


ever ſinos the Reformation, have been in the power of 


4 


the elector of Mentz, have invariably adhered to the Rr. 
miſh church; but at Erfurt, Cronberg, and ſome other 
places, there are many Proteſlants; and at Bonnigbein 
the proteſtant worſhip is alone uſed, In ſeveral places 
the 7ews are alſo tolerated, 

In this archbiſhopric are ſome woolen and other na- 
nufatures, in ſome places looking-glaſſes, and in others 
fine porcelain are made; while in other parts the inhabi- 
tants apply themſelves with great diligence to the culti- 
vation of flax and tobacco. With reſpect to commerce, 
they catry on an important trade in wines, ſerges, linen, 
tobacco, almonds, cheſinuts, nuts, &c. The late elector, 
Jobn Frederic Charles, not only eftabliſhed two annual 
fairs at MHentz; but endeavoured to make commerce 
flouriſh both in that city, and in all the archiepiſcopal 
countries ; for which purpoſe commiſſioners of com- 
merce were appointed there. The electoral exche- 
quer of LZohnec expedites all mercantile affairs, and 
examines into complaints relating to exchange and all 
commercial ſubjects of diſpute. The electoral maga- 
zine here has a preſident, four magazine maſters, 
two brokers. 3 

The archbiſhop obtains his dignity by the free choice 
of the chapter, and muſt ſwear to an election“ capitula- 
tion. The papal confirmation is very expenſive; the 
pallium is alſo obtained at a high price, and the annalis, 
which each new archbiſhop is obliged to pay to the pope, 
amounts to ten thouſand florins. This prelate is, how- 
ever, the firſt archbiſhop in Germany, and the archiepiſco- 
pal dignity is inſeparably connected with that of elector; 
and indeed he is eſteemed the firſt among all the ſpiritual 
and ſecular eleQors. 1 | 

His title is J. F. by the grace of God of the holy ſee 
of Mentz archbiſhop, of the holy Roman empire through- 
out all Germany arch-chancellor and elector, &c. 

The archiepiſcopal arms are a wheel argent, in 3 held 
gules, to which each elector alſo adds his family arms. 

The elector of Mentz has great prerogatives with fe- 
ſpe& to the ſupreme judicatory of the empire. At the 
imperial aulic council the vice-chancellor of the empile, 
who is nominated by him, follows immediately after the 
imperial preſident. He has alſo the nomination of all the 
ſecretaries; and the imperial aulic chancery, which is 2P- 
pointed by him, expedites all matters of which cogni“ 
zance has been taken. He likewiſe collects, and has the 


direction of the money teceived for all diſpatches; * 


1 


MzENTZ. | E U R 
of the imperial aulic council, and the aſſeſſors of 
my 1 poſleſled of the firſt place among all thoſe 
7 heir order. The chancery of the chamber-court 1s 
Chet appointed and regulated by him alone. 
The high chapter of Mentz conſiſts of twenty-four 
«ſons ; that is, of five prelates, and nineteen capitulars, 
The former have the privilege of wearing a mitte; but 
the latter need not be prieſts, though they generally ace, 
This chapter has ſeveral ſyndics and other officers. The 
lectoral ſtadtholder, together with the preſidents of the 
malic council, with the chamber and town juriſdiction, 
= always choſen from among the capitulars ; and in 
Al ſtipulations with the neighbouring ſtates, and other 
anportant affairs in which the privileges of the arch- 
biſhopric are concerned, the conſent of the chapter is alſo 
mentioned. A capitular is always vicar-general to the 
archbiſhop in ſpiritual matters. Theſe capitulars muſt 
he born in the Rheniſb province, and prove by oath their 
| being deſcended from noble anceſtors for fix deſcents. 
At the electoral court of Mentx is held no regular privy- 
council; but important affairs of ſtate are propoſed in 
what is called the privy- conference. The privy-chancery 
" conſiſts of the aulic chancellor, the 5 the 
ſecretaries, privy- regiſters, and privy-clerks of the chan- 
cery. The aulic council, or the electoral regency-coun- 
cil college, is under the direction of a preſident, a great 
firward, an aulic- chancellor, a chancery- director, privy-aulic 
and regency counſellors, &c. The reviſion judicatory has 
a director, reviſion-counſellors, a ſecretary, and proctors. At 
this court a perſon may ſue, within thirty days, for revi- 
fion of the ſentences of the aulic-judicatory, the offices of 
appeal, commiſſion, and works. The other colleges are, 
the aulic-judicatory, whoſe ſentences are notified in four 
general aulic-judicatory days; the aulic-chamber ; the mi- 
litary conference; the chamber-office, and town judicatory at 
Ments, the poor-houſe, commiſſion, and the office of works. 
The electoral revenues are eſtimated at above one mil- 
lion two hundred thouſand florins. The military forces 
conſiſt of the elector's life-guard of horſe, and a number 
of dragoons, with three regiments of foot, and the like 
number of provincial regiments, eſtabliſhed on a regular 
footing. The city of MAenix being reckoned a barrier 
fortrefs of the empire, the circle of the Upper Rhine con- 
ſiders it as one of its fortreſſes, and frequently keeps in it, 
under certain reſtrictions, a number of troops belonging 
to the circle, | $96 
In the electorate of Mentz are forty-one cities and 
twenty - one boroughs. This electorate is ſuppoſed 
to maintain 6000 troops. The preſent archbiſhop and 
eeQor is Frederic Charles Joſeph baron of Erthal, born 
18th July 1764, elected in 1774. cat 


s E F. I. | 
A particular Deſcription of Mentz, Cronberg, and Aſchaf. 
N fenburg, in that Electorate. 

E ſhall begin the deſeription of the cities of this 
electorate with MEN Tz, or Mayence, called in 


Latin Meguntia and Moguntiacum, which is ſeated at the 
confluence of the & E: and Maine, in 492 10” N. lati- 


tude, and in 8 16” E. longitude from London. The 
city is pretty large and populous ; but conſiſts for the moſt 
part of narrow ftreets and old-faſhioned houſes belonging 
to the burghers. In the year 1735 two Roman months 
vere granted for the beiter fortifying of this city; but 
though the fortifications that were afterward begun are 
excellent, they are ſtill unfiniſhed. 

The archbiſhop's palace is built of a kind of red mar- 
le, in a very magnificent manner, It is only two 
ſtories high ; but the apartments are very fine, the ciel - 
ngs richly adorned, and the furniture very ſplendid. 
The cieling of the hall, where the elector dines, contains 
in different apartments the hiſtory of St. Martin, the pa- 
_ iron of Memz; and the tapeſtry with which it is hung 


repreſents the ſtory of ZXneas and queen Dido. At the 


end of this firſt apartment is a large and ſumptuous 


cabinet of looking-glaſſes, enchaſed in little gilt ſquares; g 


the baſes" are adorned with cartouches, upon which are 


A 
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by the reflection of theſe mirrors. From hence you have 
a proſpect of the Rhine, the Main, and all the adjacent 
country, which is extremely delightful. | | 
The ſecond ſtory has nothing remarkable, except the 
eleor's bed-chamber, which is a very ſmall one for 4 
prince, but magnificently furniſhed; The tapeſtry is ex- 
quiſitely fine, and repreſents in fix pieces the whole fable 
of Perſeus and Andromeda, The bed is of crimſon bro-/ 
cade with a gold ground, and the canopy is covered with 
pearls. The chairs are carved, gilt, and covered with 
embroidered crimſon velvet and gilt fringe; even the 
frame of the Jooking-glaſs, which is eight feet high, is 
covered with crimſon velvet laced with gold. An 
The arſenal kept in the palace is no more than a large 
cloſet lined with fuſils, muſkets, carbines, and piſtols, ' 
made by the moſt famous gunſmiths in Europe, and many 
of them are of exquiſite workmanſhip. Here are alſo ſome -. 
air-guns. This palace, in the year 1750, received the 
addition of a beautiful new wing, and has the advantage 
of fine gardens, | X | 
The cathedral is a vaſt pile of reddiſh marble : imme- 
diately on entering it you ſee the ſepulchral monuments 
of ſix ancient archbiſhops of Mentz, whoſe ſtatues ſtand 
leaning againſt the pillars that ſupport the arched roof. 
On the other ſide are thoſe of two modern electors ; the 
ſtatue of one of them ſtands in his epiſcopal robes, and 
is as large as the life: the tomb of the elector who. died in 
1743 1s of black marble, and his ſtatue, which is of white 
marble, is ſitting : two little angels of white marble ſtand, 
one before him, preſenting him an open book, which he 
ſeems to read; the other at his feet, playing with the 
archiepiſcopal mitre. On each ſide of him is a croſs of 
white marble, on one of which is an inſcription. This 
work is eſteemed here a finiſhed piece; but there is no- 
thing in it very extraordinary, In the choir are two 
other monuments, one of George Chriſtian landgrave of 
Heſſe, the other of a count of Lamberg, who was killed 
the ſame day that the marquis 4 Uzxelles, who defended 
Mentz againſt the allies,” cauſed à parley to be beaten, 
and capitulated, which was on the ninth of September 1689. 
The ſtatue of this count has ſomething very particular, 
it being of white marble, and covered with. armour, ex- 
cept a helmet and gauntlets. He is in the attitude of 
one uſing all his efforts to get out of his coffin, which is of 
black marble, and puſhes up the lid with one hand, while 
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he ſupports himſelf with the other againſt the bottom of 


the coffin. The ſculptor, beſides making a man in a cof- 
fin with his armour on, has alſo ridiculouſly given him a 
full-bottomed peruke, quite in buckle. The high altar 
of this cathedral is ſo contrived, that the prieſt faces the 
people, and need not turn about at mentioning the words 
Dominus vobiſcum. The principal thing worth ſeeing here 
is the treaſury, which is-ſhewn for a ducat or two, by two 
officers nominated by the dean, and conſiſts of jewels, 
rich veſtments, and other church furniture, particularly 
an Sfenforium, valued at twenty- four thouſand dollars. 
The Auguſtine nuns of St. Agnes have a very elegant 
church; and the Cartbuſian monaſtery without the city 
is worth ſeeing, on account of the beauty of the church, 
in which are thirty-two ſtalls of a ſine ſort of wood, cu- 
riouſly inlaid with ivory. Theſe ſeats were made by - 
Hamburgber, and the monks value them at no leſs than a 
thouſand dollars eaecg. em EN 

There is a bridge of boats over the Rhine at. Menix, 
which is ſeven hundred and ſixty- ſix paces in length, and 
leads to a little town on the other ſide, named Caſſel. 

The religious foundations here are, that of St. A/bar's, 
the eccleſiæ collegiate inſignes, B. M. V. ad gradus, with 
thoſe of St. Peter, St. Stephen, St. Victor, the Holy 5 5 
St. Gangolph, St. Fobn, and St. Maurice. Here are alſo 
an archiepiſcopal ſeminary, dedicated to St. Boniface, with 
ſeven pariſh churches, and a Benedictins prelature, ſeated 
e mount; as alſo a college of Jeſuits, now ſup- 

reſſed, fix monaſteries, and five nunneries; with a char - 
. euſe, and two other nunneries near the city. There is 
alſo an univerſity, and fix hoſpitalss. „ 
About a mile from the city is the elector's palace, called 
la Favorita, which is a modern edifice, and is à moſt ele- 
ant and delightful place, both on account of its ſituation 
and proſpect over the Rhine and Maine, the architecture, 


Vor. II. 


* 


painted fine landſcapes, which are amazingly multiplied 


aud the diſpoſition of the garden,-which is adorned with 
n Eh VImm _ pyramids, 
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ramids, ſtatues, cafrades, and other water - works. The 
Palin defigned for the orangery belongs to the main 
body of the palace, and the thtee pavilions on each fide 
ſerve for lodgings for the gentlemen of the court, officers, 
and domeſtics, when the elector reſides here; but the 
apartments in which be reſides are void of all ſymmetry 
and elegance, and, except one hall, have nothing to re- 
commend them. 

This city was befieged and taken by Gu/favus Adol- 
phys in the year 1631. Among other ſpoils which that 
prince acquired by his conqueſt, was a maſly crucifix of 
gold, as. large as the life. Frederic V. elector Palatine, 
and king of Bohemia, died here the year following, of grief, 
for the death of the Swediſh hero, who was killed at the 
battle of Lutzen ; being perſuaded that had Gu/favus lived 
a ſhort time longer, he would have reinſtated the exiled 
Frederic in his dominions. Prince Charles of Lorrain, with 
the electors of Saxony and Bavaria, laid ſiege to Mentz 
in the year 1689, and took it forty days after the trenches 
were opened. | 

| CRONBERG, or 
a mountain. About the year 1528, the Wy 
trine was. introduced here by the landgrave of Heſſe, who 
then poſſeſſed the place; but in the year 1541, the land- 
ve ceding the town to the lords of Cronberg, they pro- 
miſed to leave religious worſhipin the ſtate in which they 
found: it. A part however of the inhabitants embraced 
the doctrĩ nes of the Rami religion, while the reſt con- 
tinued Prote/tants. After the peace of Wiftphalia the Pro- 
te/tant religiaus worſhip was alone reſtored ; but it afterward: 
falling to the elector of Mentz, the immunities which the 
Prote/lants alone enjoyed, were ſhared with the Roman 
catholics.z and in 1738 the ancient citadel, which ſtood 
in the middle of the mountain, was in a great meaſure 
pulled down, and the ſtones belonging to it uſed for the 
new Papiſb church. In this diſtrict are ſome fine woods, 
a variety. of fruit, and a vaſt quantity of cheſtnuts.] 
 ASCHAFFENBURG, one of the beſt towns in the arch- 
biſhopric, is ſeated on the Aaine, in 50* 15/ N. latitude, 


KRroONBERG, is a ſmall town feated on 


and in 97 5 E. longitude, and takes jits name from the R 


rivulet of Aſchaf, which in its neighbourhood falls into 
the Maine. The citadel, in which the elector frequently 
reſides during harveſt, and as long as the hunting ſeaſon 
laſts, is grand and beautiful. It is a vaſt ſquare building 
of red ſtone, flanked by four large towers, with a platform 
in the middle; over the firſt gate is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of St. Martin, patron: of the archbiſhopric- of Mentx, 
and quite at the top the ſtatue of Chriſli On paſſing 
through the ſecond gate enter a ſpacious ſquare 
court, ſurrounded with buildings three ſtories high. To 
the left is a portico of twelve columns, upon which refts 
2 terrace railed breaſt high; and from hence you enter a 
cbapel, the altar af which is of white mat ble, adorned 
with columns of jaſper, and ba relisuos repreſenting the 
hiſtory of our Sauiaur's paſſion, in ſeveral compartments, 
with a. large crucifix. of white matble- at the top. On 
each fide of the altar is a fine: ſtatue of the fame marble, 
as large as the life; oneof Sr. Mariincutting off a part of 
his cloak, in order to cover the nakedneſs of a poor beg- 
Sar 3 the other of St. Michard, archbiſiop of Menta. The 
pulpit is. 
of Cbriſt, St. Peter, St. Paul, the four evange- 
lifts, and the four doctors of the church, St: Ferom, &. 
Ambroſd, He. Gregary, and St. Auguſtine, all ſinely executed. 
In, four niches: of the pedeſta] ſupporting the pulpit are 
ſtatues of Maſes, Dauid, Iſaiah, and Daniel. | | 
The. apartments in the Caſtle. are ſpacious, and richly 
furniſhed, In the. great church dedicated ito Sr. Peter are 
two altars adorned with excellent ſculptures; one repre- 


ſenting the crucifixion, and the other the adoration of the | 


wife men. The author of this piece, though well ſkilled 
in his prafeſſion, has: given the king, who uſually pre- 
ſents a large gold cup to the infant, nothing but à little 
box, into which the infant iis going to put, througha chink, 
a ſmall piece 
and thumb. | 

In this towun is .atſo a college of Feſuits and a Capuchin 
cloiſter;; the former. of which has ſhared the general fate 
of that order, and is now fecularized; The town is wall! 
ed, and has . fine hridge of nine arche. 

In cheabove caſtle; or palace, king Gierge IT, took up 


. 


nt doc 


alſo of white marble, and is adorned with ſtatues | 


wich the lieutenant, or his adminiſtrator, preſides; to- 


J HxiLIoENSTADr, the capital of the country, is ſeated: 


ſeat of the lieutenancy and the ſupreme temporal judica- 
of ſilver, which he holds betweetz his finger 


meetings; together with an electoral town Judicatory, a 
| town-council, and a coll 
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| his quarters the night before the battle of Dettingen 
village ſeven miles diflant from Hanau) in the year TRY 
| when being attacked the next day by the French, (v9 
croſſed the Maine, they were repulfed, and the King con- 
tinued his march to magma b 
Aſchaffenburg ſtands in a fine ſporting country, ab 
a —— the entrance of the Black Foreſt; * = 
it is a pleaſant vale planted with vines and tobacco, be. 
; ſides ſome corn. 


i 


| SECT. III. 


O the ather Territories ſubject to the Elector of Me 
namely the Eichsfeld, and the Gity of Erfurt, with 
Country belonging ta it. 


HE Eichsfeld, frequently called Eisfeld, ancient! 
belonged to Thuringia, and is environed by ig, 
Thuringia, and the principalities of Grubenhagen and &i. 
linberg; it being in its greateſt extent from north to ſouth 
about thirty-ſix miles, and from eaſt to welt about twenty. 
four. 

This country, agreeable to its natural ſituation, is di. 
vided into Upper and Lower Eichsfeld ; both which are 
in a manner ſeparated by the mountains of Dubn. The 
Lower Bichifeld conſtitutes the northern part of the coun- 
try, and. is ſmaller than the Upper, but more level, warn, 
and fertile. It affords a ſufficient quantity of corn, to. 
gether with a good breed of cattle, and a great deal of flax 
and tobacco, The Upper Eichsfeld, which lies to the 
ſouth, is for the moſt part mountainous, and has a cold, 
though wholeſome air; but as it does not produce a (uf- 
ficient quantity of corn, the inhabitants are ſupplied with 
what they want from Thuringia. This diviſion is, how- 
ever, very populous ; and there are made here great quan- 
tities of ſerge and linen. | 
The bigh ſituation of this country is the reaſon that 
no rivers enter the Eichsfeld; though ſome run out of it, 
as the Leina, the Lutter, which on leaving this country 
ſoon falls into the Meſel, the Un/irut, the Wipper, and the 
ume. 4 
In the ſixteenth century there were many Prot/antsin 
the Eichsfeld ; but their number has gradually decreaſed, 
and the prevalling religion is the Popz/h. Such of the in · 
habitants as devote themſelves to the ſtudy of the ſciences, 
are inſtructed either at Heiligenſtadt or at Dader/tadt ; at 
the former place the. Ze/uits uſed to be the teachers, but 
now that ſeminary is put under the ſuperintendance of 
other maſters ; at the latter, the profeſſors are choſen 
from among the clergy : after which the. ſtudents viſit 
foreign univerſities, In the Lower Eichsfeld the Lower 
Saxon language is ſpoken, and in the Upper the Thurin- 

ian. | 

g The provincial ſtates conſiſt of the prelates, with the 
abbeſles of the nunneries, whoſe places are filled by the 
provoſts; of the nobility ;_ and of the towns of Heiligen 
fadt, Duderftadt, Stadt: Morbis, and Treffurt. Their 
provincial diets are held in the open air, about four miles 
from Heiligenſtadt; or, when the weather is very unfa- 
vourable, in the couneil- houſe at Heiligen/ladt, in che pre- 
ſence of an electoral envoy and two commiſſioners. 

The elector governs the Zichifeld by a lieutenant, whoſe 
place is ſupplied by an adminiſtrator, At Heiligen/tadt 
are the, ſupreme temporal courts ; namely, the provincial, 
regency, which manages matters political, public, and cri- 
minal ; the upper Jand-court, to which appeals lie from 
the prefecturates of the noble and clauftral-courts, in both. 


tz, 
the 
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ö 
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gether with the electoral provincial tax-office, and the elec- 
toral foreſt- office. In this country are alſo ſix clauſtral 
and fifteen noble judicatories. 


at, the confluence of the Leina and the Geiſſed; it is the 


tory, and contains in it a caſtle finely. built of free-ſtone, 
where the. regency and provincial, judicatory hold ths: 


n egiate foundation dedicated to 
St. Martin, It had alſo a Feſoie college, and now bas 
an academy, and three churches, In 1739 this town was 
| almoſt 'wholly deſttoyed by fre, but has been ſince rebuilt- 

ty and territory of l. 


We now come to the ci 
| | 4 


4 
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This city is ſituated in Thuringia, of which it is eſteem- 


ital, thouzh it was never owned by the circle 
- oper Saxony as * of that cirele. It was found- 
ed in the beginning of the fifth century, and much diſ- 
te has ariſen concerning the right of the elector of 
Yentz to that city; but thoſe electors maintain, that 
from ancient times they have had the ſovereignty over it, 
and that they have granted the inhabitants all their im- 
munities and privileges. However, in virtue of the ſti- 
ulations between thoſe electors and the houſe of Saxony, 
the proteſtant doctrine and worſhip has been agreed to be 
maintained in the ſtate they were in when thoſe ſtipula- 
tions were made; and this has been confirmed by the 
elector and chapter. Hence the greateſt part of the inha- 
bitants, both of the city of Erfurt and of the whole coun- 
re Proteſtants: 
The city 2 is ſeated on the Gera, in 50 49/ N. 
Jatitude, and in 11* 14/ E. longitude. It is large, but not 
ſufficiently populous, and is for the moſt part built in the 
old-faſhioned taſte, It is fortified and defended by the 
citadels of Peterſburg and Cyriachurg, and has a garriſon 
of two- battalions of imperial. and electoral troops; and a 
number of noblemen reſide in the town, on whom ſevera 
privileges have been conferred by an ordinance publithed 
in 1755. It has a large cathedral, which is a ſecular 
foundation, conſiſting of a provef?, a dean, ſix canons, and 
6x vicars, founded as a cloiſter by St. Bonrface, in the year 
52. The whole of this large ſtructure reſts on vaults, 
without any pillars to-ſupport the roof. The celebrated 
reat bell in this church weighs two hundred and ſeventy- 
ye centners, or thirty thouſand two hundred and fi 
pounds, The towers of this church have been demoliſhed 
fire, Can Les 
he is alſo a collegiate chureh dedicated to St. Severus, 
which has ſix canons and four vicars. Here was likewiſe 
a college of Feſuits; and a rich monaſtery of Benedictines 
ſtill ſubſiſts, under the direction of a mitred abbot ; with 
ſeyen other cloiſters, four popiſh churches, and three 
chapels, The Lutherans perform their worſhip in fix 
churches, and have five others which they make no uſe 
of, They have alſo a ſeminary in a building which was 
formerly an Auguſtine eloiſter. Here is likewiſe a cele- 
brated univerſity, which. has five colleges. The theolo- 
gical faculty is entirely Roman catholic z but the ſenior 
of the Lut clergy is profeſſor of the Augſburg con- 
feſſion, and receives a yearly ſalary of two hundred rix- 
dollars from the elector. The other faculties are filled 
up equally with the Lutheran and popiſp profeſſors. To 
this univerſity belong a botanical garden, an anatomical 
theatre, an aſtronomical obſervatory, and a riding acade- 
my. In the year 1754 an academy of the uſeful ſciences 
was alſo founded at Erfurt. 3 
The territory belonging: to the city is for the moſt part 
fertile, and abounds with corn- fields and vineyards; but 
wood is ſcarce. This territory includes in it two towns 
and ſeventy-three villages, 
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Of the Eliftorate of TrERs, or Treves.. 


It Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. Of the Arch- 
biſhop, his Election, Titles, Arms, and Power; the Of- 


fies ly tobich the Government is adminiſtered; his: Re- 1 


venues and Forces; with 
Treves and Coblentz. | | 85 
RIERS, or TxRvEs, is bounded on the weſt by the 
dutchy-of Luxemburg, on the fouth by the dutehy 
of Lorrain, on the eaſt by certain territories 'which belong 
to the elector Palatine in the circle of the Upper Rhine, 
and on the north by the archbiſhopric of Cologne 3 extend= 
ing in. length about ninety- five miles, but its breadth is 
very different. e FF 

he country is pretty mountainous and woody, yet 
contains good paſtures for cattle, and in many places 
initful arable land; but does not produce corn ſufficient 
or the inhabitants: however, the growth of wine on the 
Ae dle is very confiderable. The country alſo abounds 
vith game, and has mines of /ilver, tin, copper, lead, iron, 
(amy, and coal. hi inn, 2 pho an Pty 


a. Deſeription of the Cities of 
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it receives the Saar and the Hull, after which it runs 
through the greateſt part of the country of Triers, with ſe- 
veral windings, particularly between the mountains, and 
at length, having received the Zahn, falls into the Rhine. 

The people of this archbiſhopric are of the Romiſb 
church, and the whole of the archiepiſcopal juriſdiction 
is divided into five archdeconates, to which belong twenty 
deconates or provincial deaneries. 

The archbiſhop of Treves is elected by the chapter, 
and ſwears to a capitulation which the canons of that 
chapter propoſe to him; and the pope confirms ſach elec- 
tion in the uſual manner, impowering one of the new elect- 
ed biſhops, allotted for that purpoſe, to conſecrate him. 

The archiepiſcopal titles are, By the grace of God arch- 
biſhop of Treves, of the holy Roman empire throughout 
Gaul and the kingdom of Arles, arch-chancellor and elec- 
tor, and alſo adminiſtrator of Prum. | | 

The arms of the archbifhop are, on account of Treves, 
a ſhield quartered, bearing in the upper dexter field, and 
alſo in the lower field ſiniſter, a crofs gules in a field ar- 
gent 3 and, on account of Prum, in the upper field ſini- 

r and the lower field dexter, a lamb argent, bearing a 
ſmall 2 on which is depicted a croſs on a mount 
verte, in a field gules, | 

This archbiſhop is in rank the ſecond ſpiritual elector. 
At the election of an eniperor he delivers the formula of 
the election oath to the elector of Mentæ, to be ſworn to 
by him; and he has the firſt voice at the election of the 
| emperor. As elector he enjoys both a ſeat and voice in 
the electoral council at. the diets of the empire; and, as 
archbiſhop of Treves, obtains the ſecond place in the elec- 


| 


toral Rheniſp circle. The ſuffragans of this archbiſhop 
are the biſhops of Mentæ, Tull, and Verdun. 

In January 1768 Jobn Philip, archbiſhop-and elector of 

Triers, deſcended from: the illuſtrious houſe of the counts 
of Walderſaof, died, in the 68th year of his age, and was 
ſucceeded by prince Clement of Saxeny, ſon of Auguſtus III. 
king of Poland, who is now archbiſhop and elector of 
Triers, alſo biſhop of Treifingen and Aug ſbourg, by diſpen- 
ſation from the Pipe. | | 

The chapter of Treves conſiſts of forty canons, amon 
whom are ſixteen capitulars, and twenty-four domicell;s 
All theſe canons muſt, at leaſt, be deſcended from ancient 
noble families, and have it in their power to exhibit ſix- 
teen anceſtors br ons of being admitted to tournaments. 
The regency of this country conſiſts of a chancellor, a 
privy and regency counſellors. The court of reviſion con- 
ſiſts of a director, four reviſion counſellors, and one ac- 
tuary : before this court proceſſes are brought from bot.. 
the aulic judicatories, one of which is at Treves in the 
upper archbiſftiopric, and the other at Coblents ;. and ta 
theſe aulic-courts appeals lie from the ſeveral courts in 
the towns and prefecturates. 

The revenues of the elector are ſaid to amount annually 
to about ſeventy. thouſand pounds fterling. The taxes 
raiſed are agreed to af the land diets by the land ſtates. 
In the year 1714 theſe ſtates mutually agreed in what 
manner and proportion the aids to be granted yearly. to 
the ſovereign ſhould be levied from each ſtate; namely, 
that there ſhould be annually paid by each married is 
one Rhrniſb florin, but by widowed perſons only half a 
florin: and that a certain ſum Thould be annually, paid by 

erſons:of every occupation; as for inſtance, by. haber- 
daſhers, manufacturers, inn-keepers, &c, 5 

 Thie archbiſhop has regular forces and a militia: the 
former generally conſiſt of the circle troops, which the 
elector of Treves is bound to maintain, and which amount 
to between eleven and twelve hundred men; but this 
electorate is ſuppoſed capable of maintaining 6000 troops. 
The elector has a life - guard of forty perſons. 


— 


The princigal places in this electorate are the following: | 
TRxyxs,,or T'&IERs, the capital of the upper archbi- . 
| ſiopric, is ſeated between two mountains on river 


' Moſelle,. over which. it has a coſtly ſtone bridge. This 
city is ſituated in 49* 58“ N. latitude, and in 65100 E. 
longitude, and is ſo ancient, that it was inhabited by the 

Treveri long before the birth of Ci. The ancient 
Roman empetors afterward reſided here; and in the days 
of Conſtantine the Great it was the capital of all Gaul. 

Here are ſome remains of an ancient Raman theatre. The 


The Maſells is tbe prineipal river vf tis country; where 


1 


archiepiſcopa] court or palace was rebuilt by the elector 
| | Francis 
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Francis George, and ſtands near the cathedral church of 
St. Peter, which is ſeated on a hill, and is a large baild- 
ing. There are alſo three collegiate and five pariſh, 
churches, with three colleges of Jeſuits, now ſuppreſſed, 
and thirtten monaſteries and nunneries; a houſe of the 
Teutonic order, and a manſion belonging to the order of 
St. John. Here is alſo an univerſity. 3 5 
CoBLENT2, in Latin Cunfluentia, the capital of the lower 
archbiſhopric, is ſeated near the influx of the e/e/le into 
the Rhine, in latitude 50? 30 and in longitude 7“ 23“. 
Here was a Citadel in the time of the Romans, and the 
kings of the Franks kept their court here. The Rhine 
on the one fide, and the Maſelle on the other, render the 
ſpot on which the city ſtands a ſort of peninſula, and 
Terve it for ditches. Over the latter is a ſtone- bridge of 
fourteen arches ; but it is ſo narrow, that two coaches 
can hardly go a-breaſt, At its extremities are double 
gates, towers, and port-culliſes, with ſome pieces of can- 
non to command the paſſage. The fortifications of the 
city conſiſt of ſtrong baſtions, provided with cavaliers, 
ravelins, half-moons, large and deep ditches, a. good 
counterſcarp and covered way, all well paved, paliſadoed, 
and mounted-with braſs guns. The Maſelle is very rapid, 
as well as the Rhine; and where the two rivers meet, it is 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh the water of the one from the other; 
that of the Rhine being yellowiſh, and the Maſelle being ſo 
clear, that the bottom may be diſtinctly ſeen; but, what 
is very ſurpriſing, they have ſuch ſcarcity of fiſh in this 


GEOGRAPHY. CoLoy, 
above the town, ſhaped like a heart, about a quarter of , 
league long, and in it is a very fine convent of Beg; 
tines ; the other, about a league below the town, is twice 
as long as the former, and upon it ſtands a pretty conſi- 
derable village, and a convent of Bernardines : a char. 
treuſe or Carihuſian monaſtery, which is ſeated on a riſin 


| ground, adds greatly to the beauty of the proſpect; and the 


tarther part of the landſcape preſents a pleaſing variety of 
little hills, vineyards, plains, valleys, villages, caſtles, cou- 
vents, and pleaſure-houſes. In ſhort, this fortreſs com. 
mands all the adjacent country, and is juſtly reckoned 
one of the ſtrongeſt places in Germany, and called the Key 
of the Rhine and MaſelleQ. * . 

The apartments of the elector's palace are not ver 
large; but they are adorned with beautiful tapeſiiics, 

here is, however, a hall above one hundred fect in 
length, on the cieling of which are painted in compatt- 
ments ſeveral events in the hiſtory of Marcus Aurelius and 
Alius Verus. It is alſo adorned with many good pox. 
traits : among others are thoſe of the emperor Leopali, 
and Charles. VI. with Frederic the Great, elector of Bran- 
denburg. Among the principal tapeſtry hangings, ate the 
hiſtory of Jeſeph and his brethren, in twelve pieces; that 
of Beliſarius, in eight pieces; but the fineſt of all repre. 
ſents the ſtory of Meleager and Atalanta, in ix large 
pieces. His highneſs's chamber is hung with red damaik, 
the bed ,and arm-chairs are of the ſame, and the whole 


adorned with gold fringe. 


place, that there is hardly enough for the elector's table The chapel is ſmall, but very elegant, and beautified 


1 


on faſt days. 


with paintings in ſeparate compartments, repreſenting the 


Beſides the principal church, here are two collegiate moſt remarkable paſlages in our Saviaur's life; ſome of 


churches, an epiſcopal ſeminary, and a ſeminary with ſe- 


them by, Bapti/ia, an Italian maſter; and the reſt by 


ven monaſteties and nunneries, and until lately. a college Hector, a famous German painter. The cieling is adorned 


of efuils.. by | ys = Wat is * 
he citadel, which is named EHRENBREITSTEIN; is 
an important fortreſs, ſeated on a mountain, oppoſite to 
Coblentx; and the aſcent to it is extremely difficult, being 
by a winding road cut out of the rock. There-are three 
gates to be paſſed before you can enter the citadel, and 
upon the outermoſt is a ſtatue of braſs, repreſenting the 
Virgin Mary with the infant Teſus in her arms, and 
holdinga lily in het hand: this figure is about fifteen.) 
feet high. On paſſing through this gate, you come to 
a ſquare, on one fide of which is the governor's houſe, 


and the magazines and barracks occupy the three others.“ 


Here, among other curioſities, is a cannon of a prodigious: 
magnitude, it being eighteen feet and a half long, its bore 

4 foot and a half in diameter, and its breech three feet 
four inches: it carries a ball of one hundred and eighty, 
pounds weight, and conſequently its charge is ninety- four 
pounds of powder. From this ſquare you proceed to an- 


other, in which is a fine fountain. In the middle of a 
large ſtone baſon ſtands a marble pillar upon a braſs pe- 
deſtal, adorned with the elector's arms, and ſurrounded || 
with four dolphins of the ſame metal, On the top of | 
this column, is a ſtatue of the Virgin Mary bruiſing the 


ſerpent, which is alfo of braſs, about twelve feet in height. 
The well of this fortreſs is ſaid to be five hundred and 
fifty feer deep, and to have coſt great ſums, as there was 
a a neceflity to dig it out of the ſolid rock,  __ 
Tue fortifications of this citadgl are good, but irregu- 
Jar, from the inequality of the rocks on which they are 
built; and indeed it may be eſteemed impregnable, for in 
it is all that art can add to nature. The gate is covered 
by a vaſt horn-work, with a ditch before it, beyond 
Which is a large half-moon. There is no advanced Work, 
or ſally port, but what is flanked. On the ſide toward 
the river, there are lines of communication to the right 
and left, worked through the ſteepeſt parts of the moun- 
tain; and where the Nansen would admit of it, they 
have built well- faced redoubts, which render the acceſs to 
it very difficult, The fort below is on a ſtraight line, 
and conſiſts of three baſtions, with their curtains com- 
mandiog the river, e 
From this citadel is the moſt delightful. proſpect in all] 
Gong, Firſt, one ſees at the foot of the mountain. 
the elector's palace, ſtanding on the banks of the Rhine z | 
this river, and the Maſellé; with the whole city of Coblenia 
from one end to the other, built upon a neck of land. at, 
the confluence of theſe two rivers. In the middle of the 


? 


Rhine ww de len, we een, ge Aus Pal» league 
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with gilt ſculptures, ' !, 
be garden is of no great extent, there being but little 
earth between the rock and the Rbine; it is, however, 
embelliſhed with ſtatues, fountains, and a fine orangery. 
A large harbour which extends along the river, is one of 
its moſt conſiderable ornaments, it being above three 
hundred feet in ran, and from the openings of this 
ower you ſee the Mine, the Mo/elle, the town of Ci 
blentz, the bridge, acroſs the Maſelle, the chartreuſe or 
monaſtery, and a very fine countty to the diſtance of thtet 
| The chartreuſe, ar Carthuſian monaſtery, is delightfully 
ſituated, about the diſtance of three quarters of a league 


o 


from the town: in the way to it you continually meet 


with chapels in the manner of oratories, adorned with 
Nane repreſenting the principal actions of 7e/us Chrif, 
from his birth to his reſurrectioͤn. 


_—— 
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Of the Elefterate of CoLocns.: 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce. The Prerogatives, 
Titles, Arms, Revenues, and Forces of the El:fr ; 
' with a particular Deſcription of the Imperial City of Co- 
+ logne, and the other remarkable Places in that Eleorate 


C OLOG NE, the laſt of the three ſpiritual electo- 
rates we have to mention, extends along the wel- 
ern bank of the Rhine, between the dutchy of Clrves on 
the north, the electorate of Treves on the ſouth, the 
dutchy of Juliers and the Netherlands on the weſt, and 
the-dutchy of Berg, from which it is ſeparated by the 
Rhine, on the eaſt; extending above _ ninety miles in 
length, but hardly any where above ſeven or eight in 
breadth. _ The archiepiſcopal countries, however, do not 
lie together; but e of them are ſeparated by other 


ountries. The longeſt connected part is that juſt men- 


W 


— 


ioned ; but another portion of it lies chiefly between the 


utchy of Juliers and the archbiſhopric of Treves; and 
notber is in Meſipbalia, and terminates to the eaſt on the 
biſhopric of Paderborn, Waldec, and Heſſe ; to the ſouth 
on the counties of Mitgenſtein and Naſſau, and on tbe 
utchy of Berg; to the welt on the ſame, and the count 
f Mart ; to the north on the biſhopric of Munſſen and 
he county of Zippe; extending from north to ſouth fortj- 


eyen miles, and fim eaſt to welt thirty eight. | 
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The countries ſubject to the archbiſhopric are of very 
gitferent natures and values: one part of them is very 
mountainous and woody, another ſandy, and another fruit- 
ful, The woody tracts afford much game; the country 
Gtuated on the Rhine abounds with vineyards, and the 

; ith nin. | | 
FAN archbiſhopric none but thoſe of the Nomiſb 
church enjoy the public exerciſe of their religion; but, 
withſtanding this, there are many reſident Prote/tants, 
This country was a biſhopric in the year 314, and was 
made an archbiſhopric in the eighth century. The arch- 
biſhops early obtained the honour of the pallium; and that 
of bearing the croſs ; and in the tenth century they were 
Jeemed equal to the archbiſhops of Mentz and Triers; and 
they 6i!] bear the title of arch- chancellor en 04 all 
ſtaly, though they have no opportunity of exerciſing their 
offices Belides the perogatives which this prelate enjoys 
ja common with all the other electors, he is poſſeſſed of 
ſome peculiar to himſelf, Thus, at the election of the 
king of the Romans, and of the emperor, he has the next 
voice after the elector of Treves ; and fits at public aſſem- 
blies, when held within his eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, or 
out of it in 7taly and Gaul, at the emperor's right hand; 
and both he and the elector of Treves ſhare the honour of 
precedence alternately, TEE 

The conſtant title of the elector of Cologne runs thus: 
By the grace of God archbiſhop of Cologne, and arch-chan- 
cellor of the holy Roman empire throughout all /taly ; as 
alſo elector and legatus natus of the holy apoſtolic ſee, duke 
of Engern and Meſiphalia, & c. | 

His arms on account of the archbiſhopric of Cologne 
are, a croſs ſable in a field argent; for the dutchy of Męſt- 
pbalia, a white horſe ſalient in a field gules ; for the 
dutchy of Engern, three hearts or in a field gules; and for 
the county of Arenſberg, an eagle argent in a field azure. 

The chapter has its reſidence at the archiepiſcopal ca- 
thedral in the imperial city of Cologne, and conſiſts of 
twenty-five canonries, and a number of domicelli. 

The elector of Calagne has the following offices, the 
privy-conference, the aulic council or regency-college, and the 
aulic judigatory. . | 

| The electoral revenues ariſing from the archiepiſcopal 
countries, according to Mr. Buſching, are not very conſi- 
derable; but others ſay, that in time of peace thoſe of 
Cologne amount to one hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds ſterling per annum, and that of his other territo- 
ries to nearly as much more; but he cannot commence 
2 war without the conſent of the chapter, who may con- 
vene the ſtates in order to oppoſe him. The elector main- 
tains a life-guard of halberdiers and yeomen, together 
with a regiment of foot-guards. The military force which 
this electorate is fuppoſed capable of raiſing, is about fix 
thouſand men. | N 2 | | 
The preſent archbiſhop and elector of Cologne is Maxi- 
nilian Francis," ſecond brother to the emperor, born De 
camber 1756, and elected in 1784, alſo that fame year 
biſhop of Munſler. l | 

The land- ſtates here conſiſt of the prelates, nobility, and 
towns : and the land-diets in the proper archbiſhopric are 
uſually held at Bonne. | "+ 34 

In the archiepiſcopal countries are fiſty- two towns and 
above ſeventeen boroughs, the principal places in which 
are the following: „ 

Boxns, a ſmall but well inhabited city, in which the 
elector reſides, is ſituated on the weſt fide of the Rhine, 
twelve miles to the ſouthward of Cologne. It ſtands in 
a fruitful country that produces good wine; and the woods, 
together with a ridge of mountains contiguous, abound 
with game. The fine palace in this city was begun in 
the year 1718. Beſides the principal church, which is 
a ſtately building, there is a collegiate and pariſh church. 
The Jeſuits had likewiſe a college, and ſeveral orders 
have their convents. In the years 1673, 1689, and 1703, 
this city was beſieged and taken by the Imperialiſis and 

eir allies : in the laſt-mentioned year it was taken by 
the duke of Marlborough, and upon. its reſtitution by the 
treaty of Utrecht, its fortifigations were to be demoliſnhed. 

The imperial city of CoLocne, by the Germans called 

len, in Latin Colonia Agrippina, is one of the oldeſt 
and largeſt cities of Germany, and is ſeated on the Rhine, 
0 80 Mr. Maſtelyne s Tables, in 50? 55 N. lati- 
0L. II. 


no 
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tude, and in 70 E. longitude, It was originally built by 
the Ubii, who were taken into the protection of the Ro- 
mans, and removed to the weſt of the Rhine, where they 
founded a town; to which, by order of the empreſs Agrip- 
pina, conſort to Claudius, who was born there, a Roman 
colony was ſent : whence aroſe the name of Colonia Agprip<- 
pina, from the firſt word of which the appellation of 2 
logne received its origin. It was the chief town of Ger- 
mania Secunda, and continued under the power of the 
Romans till the Franks put an end to their dominion in the 
fifth century. At preſent it is the reſidence of the chap- 
ter of the archbiſhoprie of Cologne, as alſo of the pope's 
nuncio. | 

This city affords a very agreeable proſpe& at a diſ- 
tance and being ſituated in a plain and level country, the 
vaſt number of its ſteeples make a fine appearance; It is 
built in the fotm of a half moon, and has one ſtrong wall 
on the fide next the Rhine, with out-works, half-moons, 
and ravelins: the walls of the city have alſo eighty- three 
towers, and three deep ditches round them ; they are 
planted with rows of fine trees, and the roofs of the 
houſes are flated. A flying bridge extends over the Rhine 
to the town of Duits, which is on the oppoſite ſide of 
the river. This flying bridge, as it is called, is well 
contrived ; it is built on large flat boats, ſo well belayed 
with ropes and iron chains, that it is impoſſible they can 
be looſened ; and there are five or ſix boats, of a ſmaller 


ſize, that lie at anchor in a ſtraight line, in the middle 


of the river, at equal diſtances from each other, and two 
muſkets-ſhot above the bridge. To theſe boats are faſt- 
ened two ſtrong cables, the ends of which paſs through 
pullies fixed at the top of poſts within the bridge, and 
make it, when looſened, tack and veer merely by the 
current of the water, without any need of rowing, or 
any other working, except ſteering. It is ſaid that the 


continual paſſage by this bridge brings into the chapter 


of the cathedral a revenue of above ten thouſand crowns 
a year, | ; | 

Among the buildings of this city, the cathedral of 
St. Peter deſerves particular notice; and it would be very 
magnificent were it quite finiſhed, for a part of it is 
extremely fine, The ſteeple is two hundred and fifty 
feet high, and affords a fine view of the city. The choir 
is ſaid to be the higheſt in Germany, and the chancel is 
ſupported by four rows of large pillars. Upon the prin- 
Cipal altar in the choir lies, in a ſilver coffin, the corpſe 
of St. Englebert, archbiſhop of Cologne, who ſuffered 
martyrdom under Dioclgſian or Maximin. His ſtatue 
of white: marble, in his pontificals, lies upon a table 
of black marble, leaning his head upon his hand; and at 
his feet ſtand two angels of white marble, the one holding 
a crown, the other a branch of palm gilt. There are ſe- 
veral other ancient tombs ; but the moſt celebrated of 
them all are thoſe of the three kings, or ea/tern magi, who 


came to offer preſents to the infant Feſus ; for it is pre- 


tended that their remains were removed hither from Hi 
lan in the year 1462, when Frederic Barbaroſſa laid waſte 
that city. Theſe bodies are depoſited in a large purple 
ſhrine ſpotted with gold, upon a pedeſtal of braſs, in the 
midſt of a ſquare mauſolsum of marble, This mauſoleum 
is in a ſmall chapel behind the choir; and the ſhrine is 
opened every morning at nine o'clock, when theſe kings 
are ſhewn lying at full length; but two of the canons 
muſt always be preſent. 'I hey here report abundance of 
miracles wrought by them; and, among the reſt, that there 
being a great drought in Hungary, many people came 
from thence to implore the aſſiſtance of theſe three magi, 
who are ſaid to have promiſed them rain; which falling 


ſoon after in great plenty, a body of the Hungarian, in 
remembrance of this miracle, come every ſeven years in 


pilgrimage to Cologne, where they are entertained by the 
magiſtrates for a fortnight in a handſome: houſe built for 
that purpoſe. On each of the heads of theſe pretended 
k ings is placed a crown of gold, adorned with precious 
ſtones of various kinds; and their names, Gaſpar, Melchior, 
and Balthazar, are in purple characters upon a little grate 
before the ſhrine, which is immenſely. rich; it being 
adorned with an infinite number of large and valuable 
pearls, beſides other precious ſtones of all colours, among 


which is an oriental topaz as big as a pigeon's egg. K 


little above the ſhrine hang two large golden cups, and a 
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peror Conſtantine s army they were taken and ſlain. They 


all agree that it is founded on a*miſtake ariſing from the 


. palms broad and fix long; her ſtatue of white marble 


ſula, muſt all be counteſſes. 


A SYSTEM OF 


man on horſeback of the ſame metal: theſe are votive 
pieces offered to the three kings. Oppoſite to them are 
ſix large ſilver branches, with tapers of virgin wax, which 
burn day and night. Under a vermilion grate before the 
ſhrine are two Latin verſes cut on marble, importing that 
<< here three bodies of the magi lie entire, and no part of 
te them any where elſe.” At the top of the front of the 
mauſoleum the hiſtory of their adoration is repreſented. in 
baſſo relieva upon white marble ; over the ſculpture is a 
large ftar gilt; and in another part of the mauſoleum are 
fix Latin lines, alluding to their three offerings, and the 
three devotional uſes to be made of them; namely, tears, 
a pure heart, and prayers offered to Chriſt from a humble 
ſoul, Upon the back of the mauſoleum is repreſented in 
baſſe relieve, upon white marble, the hiſtory of the tranſ- 
lation of the three magi from Milan to Cologne, with the 
proceſſian made on that occaſion. by 
In the church of St» Urſula are ſhewn' the tombs of the 
eleven thouſand virgins maſſacred by the Huns at Cologne. 
This idle ſtory has been fully refuted by archbiſhop Ver, 
and renounced by learned men of the church of Rome, who 


ancient manner of ſetting down the names and titles of 
the ſaints. The above learned proteſtant divine ſuppoſes 
that Sz. Urſula's companion was named Undecimilla, and 
that her name was miſtaken for Undecim millia, or eleven 
thouſand ; a conjecture which is ſupported by an ancient 
Miſal in the Sarbonne, where the feaſt of St. Urſula, pa- 
troneſs of the Sarbonne, is thus expreſſed: 1 S. S. 
Urſule, Undecimille, & ſociarum Virginum & Martyrum. 

But to return. It is pretended that the earth is here ren- 
dered ſo holy by theſe virgins, that it will not receive any 
other corpſe ; as a confirmation of which, they ſhew at 
ſame diſtance the tomb of the daughter of a certain duke 
of Brabant, who, on an attempt being made to bury her 
on that ſpot, is ſaid to have raiſed herſelf up, and remain- 
ed ſuſpended in the air; upon which the corpſe. was de- 
poſited in an adjoining tomb, which is fixed upon iron 
ſupporters two or three feet from the ground, againſt one 
of the pillars of the church. In a large chapel on one 
ſide of the ſame church are to be ſeen the bones of thoſe 
eleven thouſand legendary ſaints; the walls are adorned 

with rows of buſts gilt, in which they pretend the hands 
of many of theſe virgins are preſerved ; and ſome of them 
have caſes of cloth of gold, velvet, and rich filks. Their 
bones are hung up in as decent a manner as the ſwords and 
piſtols are ranged in an armoury ; and among theſe ſome 
appear to have belonged to children five or ſix years old: 
but a celebrated phyſician of this place was treated as a 
heretic for ſaying there were among them two or three 
bones of large maſtiff-dogs, and boaſting he could in- 
conteſtably prove it ; for which he was condemned to pay 
a conſiderable fine, and baniſhed the dioceſe of Cologne. 
The church is full of the tombs erected for theſe virgins: 
that of St. Urſula is of black and white marble, about two 


lies at full length, crowned with a garland of flowers; and 
at her feet is a dove. The revenue of this church, which 
muſt be very conſiderable from the offerings made by pil- 

rims,” and other devout perſons, belongs entirely to an 
abbeſs and fix canoneſſes, who, to do honour to St. Ur- 


The collegiate church of St. Gerion has ten canons, 
and a great number of chaplains, all of whom enjoy a very 
handſome revenue. The choir of this church is covered 
with tapeſtry, and with nine hundred heads of Mooriſh 
cavaliers, the companions of Gregory, an Ethiopian prince. 
Theſe were all Chriſtians, and in going to join the em- 


are ranged in little niches, between every two of which is 
a gilt foliage of carved work ; and a cap of ſcarlet, adorned 
with pearls, upon every head. In a corner of this church 
is ſhewn one of the pillars of the ſcaffold on which all 
theſe holy martyrs were beheaded; and this pillar of a ſcaf- 
fold is of fine jaſper ſpotted with blood, and about a foot 
in diameter. F | ! v1 
The church, which till lately belonged to the 2 
college, is a very lofty. and elegant building. Againſt the 
pillars which ſupport the cieling are ſtatues of the twelve 
2 and of many other ſaints, as large as the life. 
he pulpit deſerves attention on account of the ſculps 
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tures with which it is adorned. Before the principal al. 
tar hangs a filver lamp of exquiſite workmanſhip, ſix feet 
in height: the figures of Chriſt, with the five wiſe and 
five fooliſh virgins in the parable, are repreſented in .. 
lievo with great delicacy, This church has few good 
pictures, but its wealth is immenſe ; one altar is upon par. 
ticular occaſions covered with a kind of embroidery, with 
gold wire and pearls ; another is enriched with a yg 
number of rubies, ſome of them very large; another i; of 
maſſy ſilver, and contains in baſſo relievo the hiſtory of the 
aſſumption of the holy Virgin, with St. Ignatius upon one 
ſide, and St. Francis Xavier on the other. There is al 
one of maſly filver, with a border of gold embelliſhed with 
pearls; another of gold brocade, with pearls and emeralgs 
among which are many of great value; another of crim. 
ſon embroidered with gold, and decorated with carved 
figures of Feſus Chriſi, St. Foſeph, the Virgin, Ipnatiy 
and Aavier the laſt is of exquiſite workmanſhip, 
and of a very extraordinary magnitude. Theſe ornz. 
ments, being only uſed to adorn the great altar on ce. 
tain ſolemn feſtivals, are kept in the veſtry, where is an 
innumerable quantity of branches, candleſticks, luſtre 
buſts, vaſes, as well as rich chalices, pattens, cups, plates 
and other utenſils for maſs ; and all the latter are of gold 
enriched with precious ſtones. . _ 

The refectory belonging to this college is very large and 
well wainſcotted ; the cieling is adorned with ſculpture, 
and is hung all round with pictures repreſenting the prin. 
cipal events of our Savzour's life, 

The church of the Maccabses has on the outſide of the 
gate a picture repreſenting Salomone, the mother of thoſe 
martyrs, trampling Antiochus Epiphanus under her feet, 
She holds her ſeven ſons crowned with laurel under her 
gown, four on one fide and three on the other. Their 
hiſtory is painted on the wall in the corner of the church, 
in eight different pieces. The heads of the Maccuby; 
are kept in the tabernacle of the principal altar, which is 
of purple embroidered with gold ; and each of theſe heads 
bas a crown richly adorned with pearls, rubies, and eme- 
ralds. They likewiſe ſhew here the pretended head of 
St. Joachim, the father of the Virgin Mary, and that of 
St. Anne her mother, with numberleſs other relics. The 
hiſtory of the martyrdom of the eleven thouſand virgins is 
alſo. painted on ſeveral parts of the walls, and near the 
church is a well into which they pretend their blood was 
poured. The Benedictines, to whom this church belongs, 
pretend, contrary to a tradition among the Urſulines, that 
the princeſs Ur/ula was maflacred on the ſpot where the 
principal altar ſtands. n | 

The church of St. Pantaleon is adorned with pictures 
of the hiſtory of that ſaint, who was a phyſician in M. 
comedia, and is repreſented in eighteen pieces. The em- 
peror Galerius Armentarius ordered him «to be put to 2 
variety of torments, on account of his adherence to his 
religion. In the tenth piece he is plunged into a caul- 
dron of melted lead, which one would have thought 
would have burnt him to the very bone; but the legend 
ſays he came out unhurt. In the two laſt paintings he is 
precipitated from a high rock into the ſea, with a mill- 
ſtone tied about his neck ; but he does not ſink. After 
all this they were obliged to cut off his head; which was 
no ſooner done, than they pretend there ſprung out two 
fountains, the one of blood and the other of milk. They 
alſo ſhew. here a gold box, which they ſay contains the 
aſhes of St. Pantaleon, his body having been burnt at M- 
comedia. In this church is alſo the hiſtory of St. Alan, 
in twelve capital paintings ; and behind the great altar 
they pretend to ſhow his bones depoſited in a fine ſilvet 
ine. | | L716 1 3 
The entrance of the church of the Apo/iles is particu- 
larly remarkable for the ſtory it repreſents ; which is that 
of à burgomaſter's wife of this city, who being buried 
here in 1571, with a valuable ring on her finger, tbe 
ſexton, reſolving to ſteal the ring, paid a viſit to the grave: 
but was ſo extremely frightened when he found the ſup- 
poſed deceaſed lady graſp him by the hand, that he made 
a precipitate retreat, The lady, however, roſe from bet 
tomb, and returning home, k nocked at the door, and 
calling to a ſervant, told him the whole adventure; but 
the fellow, tak ing her for a ghoſt, ran in a great frighs to 
his maſter, and informed him of what had happened g 
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Cotoo xx. 


when the entleman immediately cried, that he would 
„ ſoon believe his horſes were in the garret. Theſe 
Ad were no ſooner uttered, but a great noiſe being 
wed in the garret, the ſervant ran up, and to his great 
amazement found ſix coach-horſes there. By this time 
the lady had made a ſhift to get in, and by the care of 
her ſervants was ſoon ſo well recovered, that there was 
no great appearance of her returning to the grave for that 
time; and the next day the horſes were let down out of 
the garret by certain machines prepared for that purpoſe. 
Abſurd as this ſtory is, it is here firmly believed ; and to 
this day there are ſhewn in the ſame garret ſeveral wooden 
horſes, ſaid to be covered with the ſkins of thoſe that were 
ſen there; and in the church of the Twelve Apoſtles is a 
Jarge piece of linen cloth ſpun by the Jady after her being 
releaſed from the grave, which event ſhe ſurvived ſeven 

ears, We find ſome authentic teſtimonies of the truth 
of this memorable ſtory; but in theſe no notice is taken 
of the horſes, as being an evident and very ridiculous fic- 
tion, invented to heighten the wonder, 

The town-houſe is a vaſt Gothic ſtructure, which 
thoſe who ſhew it ſay was built after the model of the 
ancient capitol at Rome. In the front is a baſſo relievo 
repreſenting a man fighting a lion; and in the great hall 
are five pictures, with ſeveral Latin inſcriptions in verſe 
bn each, to perpetuate the memory of the celebrated bat- 
tle of Hoch/tet, gained by the brayery and conduct of 
the duke of Marlborcugh and prince Eugene over the 
French and Bavarians; with elogiums both on queen 
Inne, thoſe generals, and the Znghrſh and Dutch. The 
entrance of the chamber where the city-council meet, is 
a veſtibule of inlaid work, after the antique taſte; and on 
eich fide. is a' Latin diſtich, adviſing the counſellors to 
Jeave all partiality behind them, and declare their judg- 


ment freely ; and, at their going out, to obſerve fidelity 


in execution, and a prudent taciturnity, Upon the in- 
fide of the chamber. door are fix verſes, intimating the 
duties which belong to the office of a ruler. In this apart- 
ment is a picture of the laſt erer ſixteen feet in 
breadth, and eight in height. On the chimney- piece is a 
very fine crucifixion by Vandyte; on one fide of it is 
the portrait of the emperor Leops/d, and on the other 
that of the empreſs his conſort.” In this ſtructure are ſe- 
veral rooms, in which are depoſited a vaſt number of 
bows, arrows, croſs-bows, bucklers, and other antique 
arms. One of theſe croſs-bows is of whalebone, and is ſaid 
to be twelve feet long, eight inches broad, and four 
inches thick. From the tower of this building is a very 
fine proſpe& of the whole city and the adjacent country. 
In ſhort, there are in this city ten collegiate and nine- 
teen pariſh churches, with four abbeys, ſeventeen monaſ- 
| teries, thirty-nine nunneries, ſixteen hoſpitals, and a- 
bout fifty chapels. The numerous proteſtants who dwel!l 
in the city reſort o Mulbeim, where they publicly per- 
form their religious worſhip. The Jetos live 9 at 
Duits, a mean borough entirely dependent on the elec- 
tor; its houſes are of wood plaiſtered with white clay, 
and its few ſtreets extremely filthy and ill paved. In the 
town, ſays our author, one ſees more ſwine than men: 
three fourths and upward of the inhabitants, although 
Jews, yet for the ſake of profit, fatten large herds of 
thoſe animals, which their law forbids them to eat, in or- 
der to ſell them at a high price to the Chriſtians. The 
Jeus are indeed not permitted to lie one night at Cologne, 
nor ſo much as to enter the city about their private af- 
fairs, without paying a gold florin for every hour they 
ay, and being eſcorted by one of the town-guards, whom 
they are obliged to pay for his trouble. This is ſaid to 
be deſigned for a ſtanding puniſhment to theſe people, 
on account of their anceſtors having poiſoned the wells 
and fountains, with a deſign to deſtroy the inhabitants. 
his, however, is nothing more than a political pretext 
which the magiſtrates probably make uſe of, to prevent 
the Jews from ſupplanting the citizens in trade, 
| Cologne was one of the Hanſe-towns, and pretends to 
hive preſerved its liberty. without interruption for many 
Centuries ; but the calamities of war have often occa- 
lioned great diſorders in its government and commerce, 
he Dutch make uſe of it as a magazine for their trade 


Mor the Rhine, and this has engaged that ſtate to de- [ 
end Cologne on all occaſions againſt the pretenſions of, 
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the elector. Cologne is governed by the chapter and 


magiſtrates, the latter conſiſting of two burgomaſters and 
forty-nine counſellors. The elector has alſo ſome power, 
and nominates a magiſtrate who is judge in criminal 


| cauſes ; and the city ſwears allegiance and homage to 


j 


centre, Near Germer/heim and Selz, out of the ſands 


the new elector, ſo long as he continues to protect them 
in their juſt rights and privileges, and confirms their im- 
munities. As a free and imperial city, it has a ſeat and 
voice at the diets of the circle of Veſiphalia, and at 
thoſe of the empire in the college of the imperial cities, 
and enjoys the firſt place on the Rheniſb bench. Cologne 
maintains four companies of ſoldiers ; but in time of war 


the emperor, or an ally, uſually places a garriſon in the 


City. . | 

Near Kenſe, a ſmall town ſeated on the Rhine, is to 
be ſeen a remarkable piece of antiquity, called the Kon1c- 
STUHL, or Regal thtone, conſiſting of a rotunda built of 


free-ſtone, the roof reſting upon nine ſtone pillars, one of. 


which ſtands in the middle. This rotunda is eight Ger mats 


ells and a-quarter high, above forty in compaſs, twelve. 


and a quarter in diameter, and furniſhed with ſeven ſeats, 
agreeable to the ancient number of electors. The aſcent 
to it is a, twenty-eight ſtone ſteps, and it has two ſtrong 
doors. In this place the electors formerly held previous 
conſultations on the election of a king and emperor ; and 
whenever the election, on account of any impediments, 
could not be performed at Franckfort, it was done here: 
the electors here alſo conſulted on the weighty affairs of 
the empire, and here the emperors confirmed their privi- 
leges. At this place was eſtabliſhed the electoral league 
concluded in 1338. It was particularly choſen by the 
electors, becauſe the four electors of the Rhine have places 
belonging to each of them lying near it; the elector of 
Cologne being poſſeſſed of Renſe, the elector of Ment of 
Upper Lahn/tein, the elector of Treves of Capelle, and the 
elector Palatine of Braubach. 


SECT, VI. 
Of the PALATINATE oF THE RHINE. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Revolu- 
tions the Palatinate has undergone with reſpect to Religion. 
The Titles and Arms of the Eledtor ; the public Offices of 
the Government, with the Elector's Revenues and Forces, 
and 

berg. 

9 2 7 country of the elector Palatine, alſo called the 

Palatinate of the Rhine, and the Lower Palatinate, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the Tpper Palatinate; in the circle 
of Bavaria, is bounded on the eaſt by the archbiſhopric 
of Menis, the biſhopric of Worms, and a part of the 
territory of the Teutonic order in Franconia; on the ſouth 
by the dutchy of Mirtemburg and the biſhopric of Spire; 
on the weſt by Aſſace, the dutchy of Deuxponts, and cer- 
tain diſtricts belonging to the elector of Mentz; and on 
the north by a part of that archbiſhopric and Triers; ex- 
tending about a hundred miles in length, and ſeventy in 


breadth. | 


This country is indeed partly mountainous, but yet 
uncommonly fertile, producing in abundance all ſorts of 
corn, pulſe, fruits, cheſtnuts, and walnuts ; with fine paſ- 
tures, and a good breed of cattle ; together with planta- 
tions of tobacco, and vineyards which produce Nectar and 
Rheniſh wine. The Berg ſtraſſé is an agreeable high - 
way between Heidelberg and Darmſtadt; it is planted 
with walnut-trees, and on both ſides has fruitful fields 
and meadows, intermixed with hills and mountains, which 
on the right ſide of the road, in travelling from Heidelberg 
to Darm/!adt, extend to a conſiderable length, and are co- 
vered on their ſummits with woods, but towards the plain 
with vineyards. The numerous walnut- trees on the Berg- 


fraſſe and the Odenwalde, as well on account of their fruit 


as wood, are of great advantage to the country. On all 
parts of the Berg /iraſſe grow almonds in great plenty, and 
in the vineyards are che/inut-trees, E885 1 

With reſpect to the rivers of this country, the Rhine 


runs partly through its borders,' and partly through its 


of 


a Deſcription of the Cities of Manheim and Heidel- 
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A SYSTEM OF 


of this river is waſhed the beſt Rheniſb gold, to which the 
Rheniſb gold florins owe their original, The gold thus 
waſhed is looked upon by the elector as a royalty, and 
accordingly farmed out by him. There are ſeveral] rivers 
which here fall into the Rhine, particularly the Nectar 
and the Nabe. Theſe rivers, as well as the ſmaller ones, 
abound in fiſh, | | 

The ſtate of religion has been here ſubject to altera- 
tions unheard of in other nations. The people were pre- 

red for the reformation, when, in the year 1518, Lu- 
ther held his diſputation with much approbation in an 
aſſembly of Auguſtine monks at Heidelberg, and the pa- 
cific meaſures of the elector Lewis contributed to pro- 
mote it. The reformation was carried on by his bro- 
ther and ſucceſſor Frederic II.; but under Frederic III. 
ſome French and Swiſs divines coming into the palati- 
nate, a warm diſpute. aroſe between the Proteſtants con- 
verning the Lord's Supper, which gave occaſion to the 
elector's joining the Calviniſi in 1560, and he was the 
_ firſt. German prince who introduced the religion of Cal- 
vin into his country. But notwithſtanding the zeal he 
ſhewed for the doctrine of the Caluiniſis, Lewis VI. his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, with equal zeal reſtored Lutber- 
aniſm, diſmiſſed the Calviniſi preachers, and appoint- 
ed Lutherans in their ſtead. After his death John Ca- 
fimir, guardian to his ſon Frederic IV. reverſed all he 
had done, and with ſuch zeal introduced the Calvinilical 
doctrines, that only a few churches remained to the Lu- 
therans; and in the following reigns Culuiniſi ſtill more 
prevailed. The popiſh doctrines and worſhip were aſter- 
ward introduced in ſeveral places; and the Protęſtants were 
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GEOGRAPHY. PALAaTiNATy, 

The titles of the elector are as follow: Palſgrave of the 
Rhine; arch-treaſurer and elector of the holy Ronan em. 
pire; duke in Bavaria, Fulirrs, Cleves, and the Bere, 
prince of ors; marquis of Bergen-op- Zoom ; count of 
Veldens, Sponheim, the fark, and Navenſberg; and lord of 
Ravenſtein. | 

The arms on account of the Palatinate on the Rj;,, 
are, a lion or, in a field ſablez on account of Bavaria; 
lozenges or fuſils ; on account of Juliers, a lion fable, in 
a field or ; on account of Cleves, eight regal ſceptres con. 
joined in one ſmall ſhield, in a field purple; on account 
of Berg, a lion gules, crowned, verte, in a field argent; 
on account of Mars, a feſſe ſable, in a field or; on hy 
count of Bergen op- Zoom, a ſhield damaſkeenel ; on ac. 
count of Veldenx, a lion verte, in a field argent; on ac. 
count of the Mart, a feſſe conſiſting of thiee chequer, 
gules and argent, in a field or; on account of Rave 
berg, three chevrons gules, in a field argent; and on ac. 
count of Raveſtein, a red deer's attire, in a field argent. 

The elector has an order of knighthood of St. Fly, 
firſt founded in the fifteenth century, but revived by the 
elector Jahn William in 1709. The badge of this order 
is a quadrangular croſs worn pendant at a red ribbon, 
and on the breaſt a ſtar. The elector is ſupreme maſter 
of this order, and the knights conſiſt of princes, counts, 
and barons. © The preſent elector, Charles Theodore, was 
born in December 1724. 

The bigh colleges here are the privy fale- conference 
and the privy: chancery, the regency, the upper court of a. 
peals, the aulic: juriſdictian, the aulic-chamber, and the war- 
council, | 


oppreſſed by the Bavarian troops, till affairs were ſettled ' 


by the peace of Ye/iphalia. At length the Calvuiniſtical 
line of princes becoming extinct, and the ſuceeſſion falling 
to the Roman catholic line of Neuburg, the popiſh doc- 
trines and worſhip were gradually more and more intro- 
duced, and the Prote/lants deprived of the power they had 
hitherto enjoyed, The French afterward ravaged the Pa- 
latinate, and oppreſſed the Proteflants. 


In the year 1705 the elector Fohn William tolerated! 
the three religions, and declared that they ſhould enjoy 
full liberty of conſcience ; and, in particular, that the 
Calviniſis and the Lutherans ſhould be permitted the 


public and private exerciſe of their religion, together 
with the ſpiritual juriſdiction. To the Lutherans was 


confirmed their peculiar conſiſtory, erected in 1698, inde- 


pendent of the Galvin; church-council. To their uſe 


alone were left all the churches which belonged to them 
in the year 1624, as alſo thoſe which ſince that time had 


been built or ſhould be built by them for the future; and 
that they ſhould likewiſe have whatever they could prove 
belonged to them, in ſpiritualities, ſchools, rents, and 
incomes, in 1624. To the Calviniſts all churches and 
ſchools were confirmed in the manner they enjoyed them 
in 1685; except only that in the towns: where they had 
two or more churches, and the Roman catholics none, 
they were to give up one of them to the latter: in ſuch 
towns where there was only one church, they were to 
give up to them the choir, and two out of every ſeven 
country churches, and alſo two-ſevenths out of their re- 
venues. The eftates and incomes ariſing from the ſup- 
preſſed foundations, provoſtſhips, cloiſters, &c. were to 
be adminiſtered by a ſpiritual adminiſtration, conſiſting 
of two Popiſh and the like number of Calvinift coun- 
ſellors, with other neceſlary officers. Something certain 
was alſo fettled with reſpect to the Pepiſb holidays, mix- 
ed marriages, and other affairs, which till then had been 
ſubjects of diſpute. But notwithſtanding this agreement, 
and the ſmall number of the Papiſis, alterations have been 
continually made, and the grievances: of the Prote/tants 
greatly increaſed... To the diſgrace of the Reformation, 
the two Prote/tant churches have themſelves been for a 
long time the zealous enemies of each other, to their 
mutual detriment, and the no leſs advantage of the Ro- 
man catholics, The Lutherans, according to their own 
computation, amount to about fifty thouſand, and are 
poſſeſſed of eighty- ſive pariſhes; but one-half of their 


preachers and ſchool-maſters ſtill want a competent main- | 
tenance. The number of Caluiniſtical clergy is eſlimated 
at five hundred, and thoſe 
hundred. 


The annual revenues of the elector ariſing from the 
countries of the Electoral and Upper Rheni/h circles, are 
eſtimated at nine hundred thouſand guldens, excluſive of 
the large ſums received. from the adminiſtration of the 
ſpiritualities. The revenues of the dutchies of Juliers, and 
Berg, together with thoſe of the ſigniory of Ravenſlein, 
alſo amount annually to about the ſame ſum, to which ig 


to be added the revenue from the dutchies of Neuburg and 


Sultzbach, | "0 'F 
The eleQor maintains two regiments of horſe- guards, 
and another of qe: with a body of horſe and foot, 
amounting in the whole to about ſix thouſand men, He 
is ſuppoſed to be capable of raiſing in his dominions a 
force equal to 15,000 men. 2 
The Palatinate contains forty-one towns, and ſeveral 
boroughs ; the principal places in which are, : 
MAxRHEIx, the electoral reſidence, and the ſecond 
town in the electorate, is a ſtrong fortreſs ſeated ina 
low plain, near the influx of the Neckar into the Rhine. 
In the year 1606, the elector Frederic IV. began to con- 
vert the old village and citadel of Manbeim into a town, 
receiving into it ſome of the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands, who had quitted their country in order to enjo) 
liberty of conſcience. And though it was dreadfully 
laid waſte in 1622, when beſieged and taken by the Ba- 
variants, and in 1688 entirely demoliſhed by the French, 
yet the electors Fohn Milliam and Charles. Philip cauſed 
it to be rebuilt, and fortified in ſuch a manner, that it is 
now become one of the fineſt towns in Germany, and . 
place of great ſtrength 3 but requires ten thouſand men to 


defend it. FVV | 
gates, of which that of the Neckr 


It has three fine 
is the moſt magnificent, and beſt. adorned, it having 
' baſſo relieves very beautifully, executed. This gate 
opens into a long and ſpacious ſtreet, at the end of 
which is the elector's palace. The ſtreets here interſect 
each other at right angles; ſo that at each corner the 
ſpectator has a view of Four. ſtreets. Before the palace 
is a large ſquare, in which is a conſiderable number 0 
lodging rooms, with a great and high pavilion in the 
middle, and two advanced wings, with ample pavilions 
at the ends, where two other very extenſive wings riſe on 
both ſides, which are alſo terminated by pavilions, behind 
which are other lodging-rooms ; and before the palace 
2 an equeſtrian ſtatue bf metal, of the elector Jobn Mil. 
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Within the palace are two great courts ſeparated by an 

open gallery, highly adorned with architectural ornaments: 


" 
\ * 


of the Roman catholic at four | The apartments are beautified with noble cielings and floor%s 


and have the 


fineſt proſpect imaginable as far as Sr, 
9 Far 


HE1DELBERG» E URN 
51. Worms, and over all the country, even to 
en of Alſace, The collection of Nane in 
this palace is very rand ; and, in what is called the trea- 
ſury, is a conſiderable number of antiquities relative to the 
Palatine-bouſe, and among others the golden crown of 
Fruderic, the unhappy elector and king of Bohemia, 

In the great market is the op1ſþ church, and the 
duncil-houſe, between which ſtands a tower, that is 2 
2 — I _ * _ a = 8 

- þ has four pillars, o ands a lion, 

Hye and Calvin 2 alſo R- nt += anc 
16, before the ſuppreſſion of their order, a 

I college, with a very beautiful church. There are 
here alſo a Capuchin and a Carmelite convent, and a Few- 
% ſynagogue» The Jews indeed are very numerous, 
and two thirds of the houſes are ſaid to be theirs, either 
from having erected them, or as mortgagees; for ſome of 
them are very rich, and carry on a great and lucrative 
trade with ag of their own nation at Mentz, Francfort, 
Amſ/teraame 

| E  — of both ſexes are here of a very amiable 
character, being extremely ſocial and civil to ſtrangers. 
The nobility maintain a company of French comedians, 
who act in a very ſmall theatre; but both the townſ- 
men and ee. pay for 3 ge has ſome 

anuſactures, and carries on a conſiderable trade. 

| HEIDELBERG, n of Ber electorate, is 
eated in a pleaſant ſpot on the river Geiſberg near the 
2 enjoying a wholeſome air, and — 0 water. 
It is ſurrounded with hills covered with vines; except on 
the weſt, where is a large and fruitful plain, through which 
the Neckar tuns. be town at preſent is but ſmall, 
though finely built. It is adorned with an univerſity, 
managed by an academical ſenate, conſiſting of three di- 
vinity profeſſors, four for law, three for phyſic, and ſix 
for philoſophy. They have a rector magniſicentiſſimus, 
who is a kind of chancellor, and is commonly the elector 
himſelf; and likewiſe a rector magnificus, like the vice- 
chancellor of Oxford or Cambridge, who is preſident of the 
ſenate, and choſen annually out of the profeſſors. The 
firſt chair inſtituted for publicly teaching the law of nature 
1 maten ha 1 ave for = angus A. r 
who here began his em, which he finiſhed in 

Sweden, $448. the late bf the 17th century. : 23 

This city has ſuffered much by wars, eſpecially from the 

Trench; ſo that fince the diſgrace of Frederic elector Pala- 
tine, it has been taken, plundered, and burnt four times. 
The elector's library, which was Fu in the church of 
the Holy Ghoſt, was, according to Scaliger, better filled 
with valuable books than even the Vatican at Rome, and 
exceeded all in the empire for the number of its curious 
manuſcripts z but when count Tlly, the imperial general, 
* this city in the year 1622, and put five hundred 

alatines who were in it to the ſword, great part of this 
library was ſent to the Vatican. In 1688 the French 

again ſeized this city ; but upon the approach of the im- 
perial army, they, contrary to the capitulation with the 
. . up . 1 and 15 the * 1 ck, 

ether wit e electores noble palace, the churches 
Ml, other public buildings. The Fran to add to their 
brutality, would not ſuffer the citizens to leave the city; but 
— em A in he great 3 burnt the city; 
and then alſo conſumed that. eidelberg was afterward 
rebuilt, and had a conſiderable garriſon Sus the French 
under marſhal de Lorge attacked it again in 1693, and 
by the treachery, of the governor, the city was ſoon taken, 
and the people inhumanly murdered, except thoſe who 
could. .etize into the caſtle. Upon. the firſt entrance of 
the French, the ladies of the place ſent to ſolicit the gene- 
ral to ſpare the honour of the women. This he promiſed 
to do, and ordered them all to retire into; the great 
church, where, contrary to his promiſe, they were bru- 
tally raviſhed and flripped. The French at his time laid 
the city in aſhes, broke up the electoral tombs, and drove 
the inhabitants, who.amounted to about fifteen thouſand, 
night out of the town; when, being deprived of all, 
many died of want, particularly women with child, who 
tell in labour: from the terror and diſtreſs which over- 
whelmed them, whilſt they were. utterly deprived of that 
allſtance and relief which they required. WT 
When public tranquillity was again reſtored, the 
Rs mg 


c 


elector 


| encouraged the people to rebuild the city, promiſing 


them exemption from taxes for thirty years, with full li- 
berty of conſcience; but being of the Romiſb religion, he 
was ſoon prevailed on by the 55 uits to make one of their 
ſociety a profeſſor in the univerſity, his proteſlant ſubjects 
became oppreſſed, till the elector of 8 and 
ee of the reformed religion, interpoſed in their 
alf. | 

In 1709 the French again ſeized Heidelberg, and lay- 
ing the neighbouring country under contribution, the in- 
habitants were ſo impoveriſhed, that ſeveral thouſands of 
them fled to foreign countries, particularly to England, 
from whence they were ſent to Ireland and the Britiſhco- 
lonies in America. This city, however, began to reco- 
ver itſelf, when the elector being diſguſted at the Calvini/ts, 
for refuſing to deliver up to him the body of the great 
church, which had been allotted them by the peace of 
Fe/iphalia, the choir being in the poſſeſſion of the Roman 
catholics, quitted Heidelburg, and went to reſide at Man- 
heim, ſince which time this city has been gradually de- 
caying. f 

The principal beauty of Heidelberg conſiſts in one 
large handſome ſtreet, with a ſpacious ſquare, and uni- 
form market. The elector's caſtle, or palace, on the aſ- 
cent of a neighbouring hill called Conig fabl, which over- 
looks the whole city, was remarkable for its ſtrength, 
and was beautified with fine gardens and grottos. Near 
it is a ſtrong tower, which ſince the peace of Weſipha- 
lia, in the year 1648, was called the Star-fort. This 
palace is encloſed with a wall hewn out of the rock. 


Several towns have been already mentioned as famous 


for their having tuns of an uncommon magnitude; which 
proceeds not only from the fondneſs of the Germans for 
drinking, but to ſhew that wine is one of the moſt pro- 
fitable branches of trade in the provinces near the Rhine 
and the Danube; none of theſe tuns is more famous 
than that of Heidelberg. In a cellar under one of the 
towers of the eleCtor's palace ſtood one of an extraordi- 
nary ſize, it being capable of holding five hundred and 
twenty-eight hogſheads, or' twenty-ſix thouſand two - 
hundred and fifty gallons Paris meaſure, This was re- 
built, and made to hold fix hundred hogſheads Engli/b 
meaſure. The old one had iron hoops: but the new one 
had large ones of knee timbers, like the ribs of a ſhip, 
with ſeveral inſcriptions, and was very neatly adorned 
with carved work and gilding. On one fide was a hand- 
ſome ftair-caſe of forty-three ſteps leading to the top, on 
which was a gallery encompaſſed with baluſtrades, and 
on this platform the electors have had frequent carouſals. 
This tun having been firſt emptied, was knocked in pie- 
ces by the French in 1688 ; but the elector has had a new 
one made which is larger; this is alſo decorated with va- 
riety of ornaments ; but is inferior in ſize to that of Ko- 
nigſiein in Saxony. E 
The palace bears the marks of the ravages committed 
there by the French, a great part of it being ſo ruinous, 
that of four conſiderable manſions, of which it conſiſted, 
only one eſcaped undamaged. The remains of the pa- 
lace are in a fiyle neither Gothic nor modern; but all the 
orders are jumbled together, without either fancy or judg- 
ment. It has a magnificent terrace towards the town, 
whence there is a proſpect of the plain, and of the 
country for ſeveral leagues round. The inſide is ſcarcely 
more regular than the outſide, and the elector's apartment 
conſiſts of a long ſuite of rooms, without beauty or pro- 
portion. 5 I 1 5 
The Calviniſis are in the poſſeſſion of St. Peter's 
church, which ſtands in the ſuburbs, and the Lutherans 
of the church of Providence. The Feſuits had a fine 
college and a church; and there are alſo fix convents in 
the town, with churches in them. The univerſity of 
Heidelberg was founded in the year 1346, and entertains 
fourteen profeſſors. in ordinary, among which ſix Jeſuits 
were accuſtomed: to teach divinity, natural philoſophy, 
mathematics, and moral philoſophy, before the order was 
ſuppreſſed by an act of pope Clement XIV, in the year 
1773. dr. Keyſer obſerves, that the number of proteſ- 
tant ſtudents amount to about a hundred and eighty ; but 
the popiſb ſtudents do not exceed a hundred. The col- 
legium ſapientiæ was formerly an Auguſtine cloiſter, which, 


in 1553, was appointed for the reſidence of poor 
N $4: Oo o | ſtudents ; 
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ſtudents: it at preſent belongs to the Calvinifts, and in it 
are twelve ſtudents, who are provided with lodging and 
board. 


One of the moſt remarkable ſtructures in the city is the 


town-houſe, once famous for its curious clock, which 


had a variety of movements, with ſeveral figures of men | 


fighting, and a cock which crowed when the hour ſtruck. 
The city is divided into five jurifdictions, and the in- 


habitants ranked under ſo many claſſes, the members of 


each not being obliged to appear before any court but 
their own. It is alſo divided into four wards, under a 


Calviniſts, church affairs are uſually managed by a pre 
bytery, conſiſting of twenty-one deputies, 


* 
* 


burgomaſter. The generality of the inhabitants being 


GEOGRAPHY. 


About a mile from Heidelberg are three ſtrea . 
[ps from a hill, down which they flow 2 = 
_ five ponds, * n three water-falls, run vi 
o ſtrong a current through the adjacent plai 
ſeveral mills, 1 | TT oo Wing 
Among the. principal places in he Palatinat 
Rhine are generally reckoned Worms and drm; = 
both theſe are in the Upper circle of the Rhine Fe 
neither of them ſubje& to the elector Palatin, . 
ſhall defer treating of them till we enter upon the n - 
chapter. 1 15 
The moſt conſiderable towns in this electorat 
to thoſe that have been deſcribed, are Brankeks? ya 


Oppenheim, 


- 


| 


The Circle of the UPPER RHINE. 


8 E . T's 5 


Of this Circle in general: and firſt of the Biſhopric 4 
e 


Worms: Hts Situation, Extent, and Produce, 

Religion of the Inhabitants ; with the Dignity, Titles, 

Arms, and e of the Biſhop ; and a particular 
Deſcription of Worms, the Capital of the Biſhopric. 


TFUHIS circle has been gradually diſpoſſeſſed by 

France of moſt of the lands and ſtates ſituated on 

the other fide of the Rhine, in which encroachment are 

included the greateſt part of the biſhoprics of Straſburg, 

Mentz, Tull, and Verdun, with the archbiſhopric of Be- 
ſancon, the dutchy of Lorrain, &c. - | 

This circle is at preſent terminated by the eleQoral 


circle of the Rhine, by which it is alſo interſected: it is 


likewiſe bounded by the Y:/tphalian, the Lower Saxon, 
the Upper Saxon, the Franconian, and Swabian circles ; 
together with Alſace and Lorrain. 

he circle of the Upper Rhine at preſent comprehends 
the biſhoprics of Vorms, Spire, Straſburg, Baſil, and Fulda; 
the dutchy of Deux-Ponts ; the landgravate of H/, 
Hersfeld, and Sponbeim; as alſo the margravates of 
Natſu Meilburg, Naſſau-Uſingen, Naſſau- Ideſtein, Wallec, 
Hanau, &c. with the imperial cities of Worms, Spires, 
Francfort, Friedberg, and Wetzlar. Heſſe Caſſel" and 
Hanau- Munzenberg have been for ſome time ſeparated 
from the circle. 3 
The diets of the circle of the Upper Rhine were for- 
merly held at JYorms ; but during the preſent century 


they have been conſtantly held at Frankfort: yet the chan- 


cery-circle of the archives belonging to it are kept in the 
directory at Vormt. This circle, with reſpect to its reli- 
ion, is reckoned among the mixes. 
| After this ſhort introduction we ſhall begin with 
the biſhopric of Worms, which is about twelve miles 
long, and 1s, for the greateſt part, ſurrounded by the 
wer Palatinate, and the reſt by the territory of Mentz. 
This country is for the moſt part mountainous and 
woody, but has fome fruitful arable lands, meadows, and 
vineyards. It is likewiſe plentifully watered ; for the 
- Rhine running through it, receives ſeveral ſmaller rivers 
in its courſe, | 5 n 
The Calviniſtical Protgſtanis in this biſhopric retired in 
1705 from the Palatinate of the Rhine to the biſhopric 
of Norm, and at preſent they have no particular church- 
rovernment of their own ; but are ſubje& in eccleſiaſtical 
and matiimonial affairs to the regency of Worms, and that 
regency nominates the paſtors and ſchoo!-maſters, How. 


ever, one of the Caluiniſtical preachers is inſpector over the | 


reſt. E EIN | 

Te arms of this biſhopric are a ſilver key, with the 
wards turned 9582 having on each ſide four golden 
ſtars in a black field. + SRP ($99 
The biſhop of Worms is ſubject to the archbiſhopric 


| ; F 4 


* 
= 
i 
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1 
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j of Mentz. In the circle of the Upper Rhine, he is the 
ſummoning prince and director; and in the council of 
the princes of the empire, he exchanges place on the 
ſpiritual bench with the elector of Vurtzburg. The 
chapter is ſeated in the imperial city of Worms, and con- 
ſiſts of thirteen capitulars and nine domicelli. 

The princely regency here conſiſts of a preſident, 2 
chancellor, aulic and regency counſellors, and ſecretaries; 
the aulic-judicatory, of a preſicent, an aulic-judge, com- 
miſſaries, and counſellors, who are all members of the re- 
gency, together with the ſecretary ; the aulic-chamber, 
of a preſident, provincial-clerk, counfellors, ſecretary, 
and fiſcal- eat and the epiſcopal vicarſhip, of a vi- 
car-general official and ſpiritual counſellors. 

The principal places in this biſhopric are the folloy- 


ing: F 

The imperial city of Worms, which is the capital of 
the biſhopric of the ſame name, is ſeated on the weſt fide 
of the Rhine, within the limits of the Palatinate, in 44* 
36 N. latitude, and 8* 100 E. longitude. 
The magiſtracy here is Lutheran, the city being ac- 
counted one of the free Lutheran imperial cities, with 
toleration and freedom of worſhip to the Catholics. The 


handſome manner, in which Luther is repreſented as ap- 
pearing at the diet in 1521. They are alſo in poſſeſſion 
of the old church, as it is called; Sr. Magnas's, now in 
ruins ; and St. Leonard's, a little way out of the town, 


The Roman Catholics, who are very numerous, are in 


poſſeſſion of all the other churches; but do not here 
carry the hoſt in public, nor make any proceſſion except 
on Eaſter Monday. The Calviniſis have a church at 
Neubauſel, about half a league out of the town, where 
the 5 ſometimes bring their children to be bap- 
tized. 25 . 

The ancient cathedral, which was a long, loſty, and 
ſtrong building, erected in the Gothic taſte, had a tower 
at each of the four corners. Over one of the doors was 4 
figure of the ſize of an aſs, with four heads, thoſe of 2 
man, an ox, an eagle, and a lion: the right foot was 


| alſo that of a man, the left that of an ox, and the two 


hinder feet reſembled thoſe of an eagle and a lion. Upon 
the back of this figure ſat a woman. The people here 
related very odd ſtories of this animal, which the Jearn- 
ed ſuppoſed to be an hieroglyphic, compoſed of the four 
beaſts in the viſion of Ezetiel, and that the woman was 
deſigned to repreſent the Goſpels This cathedral, ſince 
its deſtruction by the Frer:ch, has been rebuilt with great 
magnificence. oo. FR 

Near the entrance of St. Martin's church is a picture, 
juſt over a moveable altar, which, from the oddneſs o 
the conceit, and the low and profane idea of the painter, 
has not eſeaped the notice of travellers. It is about five 


feet ſquare, and at one of the corners on the top is repr®- 


ſented the Almighty, whom the heaven of heavens 7 


— 


Wok VS. 


Lutherans have a church, which they have rebuilt ina 


have « 
tilities 
among 
being 


ſoyerei 
ſolemn 
was th 
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this cit 


dle of! 
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not contain, in the figure of an old man, who ſeems to 


addreſs himſelf to the Virgin Mary, who is placed on 


her knees in the midſt of the picture, holding the infant 
ſus by the feet, and ridiculouſly putting the heed of the 
Fe ads into the hopper of a mill, which is turned by 
the twelve apoſtles, by the help of a wheel, aſſiſted by 
the four beaſts of Ezekie/, who are on the other fide ; 
while the pope is drawn upon his knees, receiving the 
boſts that fall from the mill into a golden chalice, one 
of which he preſents to a cardinal, who gives it to a 
biſhop, the biſhop to a prieſt, and the prieſt to a lay- 
he Roman caiholics have, beſides the cathedral, four 
collegiate, and the ſame number of pariſh-cburches, in 
or near the city, three monaſteries, and thee nunneries ; 
and here the Jeſuits had a college and ſeminary. 

Here are two public halls, in one of which the magiſ- 
trates aſſemble twice a week upon, matters of ftate, and 
in the other for the adminiſtration of juſtice, In the 
firſt of theſe Luther made his ſolemn appeal; in relation 
to which the people here ſay, that the doctor being much 
heated by the eagerneſs with which he diſcourſed, and al- 
ſo by a fire that was near him, deſired a glaſs of wine, 
which being brought, he forgot to drink it; but being 
{till eager in purſuing his diſcourſe, ſat it down upon a 
bench, when it ſoon after broke without being touched 
by any body; whence it currently paſſed, that ſome poi- 
ſon was mixed with the wine; of which the Lutherans 
were ſo fully perſuaded, that they broke the bench on 
which the glaſs ſtood into ſhivers, and kept ſome pieces 
of it, which are ſtill preſerved in memory of Luther's de- 
liverance. 15 : 1 

The biſhop's palace was rebuilt in the year 17 19, at the 
expence of Francis Lewts, the biſhop. 4 2 
| The mint is a noble ſtructure, with a ſpacious portico, 
where vaſt numbers of bones and horns hang between 
the arches ; the former are ſaid to be thoſe of giants, and 
the latter the horas of the oxen that drew the ſtones of 
which the ancient cathedral was built. . 

Since this city has been laid in aſhes by the French, it 
has little left beſides the ſhadow of its former beauty. 
The richeſt traders, conſidering how much both they and 
their anceſtors had ſuffered on account of their lying ſo 
open to France, retired to Frankfort and Holland; fo that 
the principal trade of the city; and the ſupport of the in- 
habitants, depends on the bi 
citizens are, however, very complaiſant to ſtrangers, It 
is ſaid that there is ſo much vacant ground in the city 
zs, by being planted with vines, annually yields fifteen 
hundred fodders of wine, each containing two hundred 
and fifty Engliſb gallons ; and it is fo much eſteemed, 
that the magiſtrates make preſents of jt, with ſome fiſh, 
to princes and other travellers of quality. The fine plain 
in which the city ſtands abounds with corn, vineyards, 
and fruit-trees; and here grows that Rhenih wine, 
wi; from its delicious taſte, is called ** our lady's 
mi IP Wt 

The ſenate, or ſupreme council of Forms, is compoſed 
of twenty-five members, thirteen of which are for life. 
The city has the fourth ſeat on the bench of the impe- 
rial cities of the Rhine, and likewiſe votes in the diet of 
the circle of the Opp Rhine. The biſhops of Harms 
have often conteſte ts independence, and both by hoſ- 
tilities and excommunica! 
among which that of 1519 is particularly remarkable, it 
being agreed, that in ſuits exceeding fifty guilders, an 
appeal lies from the city-court to that of the biſhop ; but 
it, before the appeal be entered upon, the appellant peti- 
tons for the removal of his cauſe to the emperor, or the 
aulic-council, the biſhop mult not only comply, but tranſ- 
mit the papers. 55 : . 
There is ſcarce any place ſo famous for interviews of 
forereigns, the nuptials of kings and princes, and other 
ſolemnſties; ſeveral diets have alſo been held here, This 
was the place where the reformation began, in 15253 and 
in the year 1743 king George II. took up his quarters in 
this 73. and lodged at the biſhop's palace, after the bat- 
te of g ettingen. 1 $$. + | 2 7 5 FFC 


op and his chapter. The 


ation have extorted conventions; 


S EC tt. 
Of the Biſbopric of SPIR Es. 


Its Situation, Extent, and F ertility, The Arms, Privi- 
leges, and Colleges of the Biſhop ; with a conciſe Hiſtory 
and Deſcription of the Cities of Spires and Philipſburg. 


6 br biſhopric of Spires, or Spire, is ſeated on the 
| banks of the Rhine, and is for the moſt part en- 
vironed by the electoral Palatinate; but is in ſome places 
bounded by the margravate of Baden-Durlach, extend- 
ing thirty-two miles in its greateſt length, and twelve in 
breadth, | | 

It is 45k woody and partly mountainous, but enjoys 
good arable lands, and has groves of cheſtnuts, almonds, 
and vineyards. It is a pleaſant country ; but the natives 
wanting a market for their commodities, the Palatinate by 


* the people have frequently ſuffered the calamities 
of war. | 
The arms of the biſhopric are a croſs argent in a field 
azure, | | 
The biſhop' of Sprres is ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
Mentz, notwithſtanding which he is a prince of the em- 
pire, and in the council of the princes. has a ſeat and voice 


and Straſburg, and takes the ſecond place at the diets of 
the circle of the Upper Rhine. 
The ſeat of the cathedral and chapter is in the imperial 
city of Spires, The chapter conſiſts of fourteen capitulars 
and thirteen domicelli. | | 
The colleges here are the regency, the epiſcopal vicar- 
ſhip, the aulic · juriſdiction, and the aulic-chamber. 
The principal places in this biſhopric are the follow- 


6 | 8 

Tbe city of SPIRE, or SPIRES, is ſeated in a delightful 
plain, on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, where it receives the 
(mall river of Spirebach, in 49200 N. latitude, and in 8 
20 E. longitude, ſixteen miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Heidelberg, Its German name is Speir, and in Latin, it 
is called Spira, Noviomagus, or Nunetum, and is thought 
to have been built by the Belge. Foe Romans, after they 
poſſeſſed themſelves of it, augmented the city, and in- 


cloſed it with a wall, on account of the convenience of 


the paſſage through it into Germany; but it was taken and 
plundered by Attila in 451, and never recovered this diſ- 
aſter till the time of Charlemagne, who built here a royal 
palace. The emperor Henry IV. incloſed it with walls 
and ditches, kept his treaſure here, made it an imperial 


city, and built many noble ſtructures, particularly. the 


cathedral, in which he and ſeveral biſhops were buried. 
At length the Spaniards took this city; but ſoon aban- 
doned it on the approach of the Swedes, and carried off 
the artillery, gun-powder, and-ſaltpetre, after having ex- 
ated eight thouſand rixdollars from the inhabitants. The 
Swedes took poſſeſſion of it; but not being able to ſpare 
troops for garriſoning the place, they demoliſhed it. In 


upon the approach of the Germans, burnt moſt of the 
city, with the cathedral, ſince which diſaſter it has not 
recoyered its former ſplendor ; for after. its total deſtruc- 
tion by the French in 1689, and lying. waſte ten years, 
on the peace of -Ry/wic it was rebuilt, but with leſs 
beauty. ; | 4b 

The choir of the cathedral is beautifully repaired ; but 
the ſuperb marble monuments of eight emperors and three 
empreſſes were broken in pieces by the French, who alſo 
opened and pillaged the vaults, and ſcattered abroad the 
bones of the illufrious dead. This church has a large re- 


nunneries. The Lutherans, indeed, out- number the 
other inhabitants; but have only two churches and an 
academy; and the Calviniſis, whoſe number is not conſi- 


- - | derable, have only one church. The magiſtrates of the 


|ceity, are of the Zutheran perſuaſio. 
| oy ; This 


which it is incloſed being equally fertile, are very poor; 


on the ſpiritual-bench, between the biſhops of Aiehſtadt 


1688 it was taken by the French, who the next year, . 


venue; but its expences are alſo large. Beſides three 
other foundations, among which was a college of Fuſuits, 
there are ſeveral popuſp pariſh. churches, convents, and 
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This city has the fifth ſeat among the imperial cities of 
the circle of the Rhine, and votes in the diet of the Up- 
per Rhine. 3 b 

The burghers are divided into fifteen companies, out of 
which a certain number is choſen, who have the executive 

o wer. | i 5 
. A new biſhop, before his entrance into the city, is 
obliged to redreſs the complaints of the inhabitants; and 
afterward, fitting on horſeback in the open air, between 
the two outermoſt gates, which during the ceremony are 
ſhut, with his right hand on his left breaſt, he pronoun - 
ces a bleſſing on the city; then binds himſelf not to in- 
fringe its privileges, but rather to vindicate and increafe 
them, and to live in harmony with the inhabitants. He 
then makes his public entry, and the citizens pay him 
homage. | 

Before the deſtruction of this city by the French, the 
imperial chamber was held here; and in 1529, a diet was 
held in this city, which is memorable for a proteſt which 
was entered againſt certain tenets enjoined by the church 
of Rome, and from which circumſtance, thoſe who em- 
braced the reformation, thenceforth obtained the name of 
Proteſtants. 

PHI1L1PSBURG was at firſt a ſmall town called Unden- 
heim ; but lying conveniently for commanding the ad- 
jacent country, Philip, biſhop of Spzres, choſe it for his 
refidence, fortified it with ſeven royal baftions, and at 
length gave it his own name. But the combined elec- 
tors and princes, particularly Frederic V. elector Pala- 
tine, as ſuperior, with the margrave of Baden-Durlach, 
ſuſpecting the biſhop's deſign in fortifying this place, or- 
dered him to deſiſt; but he refuſed, alleging, that he 
had the emperor's placart to warrant what he had done. 
Upon which theſe princes agreed, at an aſſembly ſum- 
moned at Heilbrun, to ſend thither four thouſand horſe 
and foot, with twelve hundred pioneers, and the neceſ- 
fary artillery z who, on the fifteenth of June 1618, de- 
manded and took poſſeſſion of the place, and upon this 
razed all its fortifications 3 for which the emperor ſum- 


þ 


moned theſe princes before the chamber of Spires, and | 


deſigned to proceed againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
This was one of the cauſes of the thirty years civil war in | 


Germany. 54S 

This city has ſuff d ſeven memerable ſieges in the 
fpace of an hutidred years, and its works have at different 
times been greatly increaſed ; particularly, Lewis XIV. 
of France, in 166b, extended its fortifications to the Rhine, 
which lies a quarter of a league from the town, and over 
the great gate cauſed an inſcription to be put up, ſignify- 
ing, That this fortreſs he ſtrengthened as a monument 
44 of his own: valbur, and of the recovery of the liberty of 
© the Germans, for the terror of his enemies, the fupport 
< gf his allies, and the ſecurity of the French; concluding 
with theſe words, What he ſhuts no man opens, 
« and what he opens no man ſhuts.” But in 1678, it 
was retaken by the Imperialifis, when the emperor ordered 


that inſcription to be erazed, and another to be put up, | F 


to this effect, That 'Leepold, the emperor, having un- 
„ dertaken a neceſſaty war, took this fortreſs by ſiege, 
« that it might be a monument to poſterity of his break- 
« ing off the yoke of flavery from the neck of liberty ;” 
concluding with What the French ſhut, the Germans 
& open.” The Germans having thus regained'it, after a 
fiege of four months, it was granted them by the peace of 
retook it ; and it was reſtoted to the empire by the treaty 
of  Ryfwic in 1697, with its fortifications on the right 
fide but thoſe on the left, together with the bridge, were 
demoliſhed: This place was taken again by the French 
in 1734, after a long and bloody ſiege, in which the fa- 
mous duke of Berwick, natural fon to king James II. by 
Mrs. Arabella Churchill, was killed by a cannon-ball, be- 
tween his two grandſons, as he went to take a view of the 
trenches; but it was reſtored in 1739. 75 

The town belongs to the biſhop of Spires, who has 
an office here; but it is conſidered as a fortreſs of the 
empire, and has a governor and commandant appointed 
by it. The caſtle, which is the reſidence of the biſhop 
of Spires, is ſaid to be a noble pile, which ſtands in a 


plain ſurrounded with marſhes; but the town is fallen to 


- 


/ 
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SE CT,: III. 
The Biſhopric of Ful DA. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Rivers. The Religion of the Th. 
habitants. The Titles, Arms, and Prerogatives of the 
Biſhop ; with a Deſcription of the City of Fulda, 


FOOL DA is ſurrounded by Hel, the counties of Ifen. 

burg and Hanau, the biſhopric of ¶urtæburg, and the 
princely county of Henneburg ;. extending in its greateſt 
length ſixty-two miles, and in its greateſt breadth upward 
of forty-ſeven miles. | 

It is a mountainous and woody country; but has rich 
arable lands, and falt-ſprings. Its principal rivers are the 
Fulda, which riſes here, and the Sala, which iſſues out of 
the territory of Vuriaburg. | 

It contains fixty pariſh, and ninety-four filial churches; 
among which nine of the pariſh, and a few of the filial 
churches are Lutheran ; but the reſt popi/h. 

The title of the brſhop of Fulda runs thus, Biſhop and 
abbot of Fulda, prince of the holy Raman empire, arch. 
chancellor of the reigning Roman emperor, primate of al} 
Germany and Gaul. | 

The arms of Fulda are a black croſs, in a field argent. 

de biſhop and abbot has a ſeat and voice in the coun. 
cil of the princes of the empire, and is alſo a member of 
the circle of the Upper Rhine. The high chapter conſis 
of fifteen perſons, and the high college is compoſed of the 
regency and the feudal court, the ſpiritual vicarſhip, and 
the aulic chamber. * ; 

The biſhop, who is ſubordinate to the pope alone, has 
four great officers of ſtate, rich equipages, a maynificent 
houſhold, a company of horſe-guards well cloathed and 
mounted, and a regiment of foot-guards. 

This biſhopric is divided into twenty little bailiwics, 
the principal place in which is, | 
Fur Da, the capital and reſidentiary town of the biſhop- 
ric, ſeated on the river Fulda, and owes its original to 
the abbey ; near which was at firſt a village, which being 
enlarged, was, about the year 1162, ſurrounded with walls, 
and erected into a town. It has a royal palace built 
with free-ftone, and the principal church is dedicated to 
Chri/t. © The collegiate church of St. Boniface, was au- 
ciently called the pariſh church of Sr. Blaiſe; but in the 
year 1650, the chapter of St. Bomface, which till that 
time had continued at Great Ble was tranſlated to 
Fulda; it had alſo a college of Feſuits ; and at preſent 
has a gymnaſium and papal ſeminary, a nunnery of Bene- 
diftines, and an univerſity founded by the biſhop in the 
year 1734» 6 4: 4£4640 | LI SLID Th 34 FS | 
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SE CT. W. 
' The Landgravate of H Ess x. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. Of th: Diets 


of the Country; the Pretogatives of the- Houſes of Helle- 
Callel and Heſſe-Darmſtadt; their Titles, Arms, public 
Offices and Courts, Revenues, Forces, and principal 


8 | : Towns. ' The Water-works at Waſinſtain. 
Nimeguen, in the year 1678. But in 1688, the French|' © | FIT 95 31 1 260 


HE landgravate of Hoe terminates on the biſhop- 
1 ric of Fulda, the principality of Hergeld, Thurin- 
gia, and Eichsfeld, as alſo on that of Calenberg, the 
biſhoprics of Paderborn and Walter, and the dutchy ef 
a cg . This. landgravate is above ninety- five miles 
30 Rog... Why Las 
The country is for the moſt part hilly and woody; 
but has pleaſant valleys, and is interſperſed with good 
corn and paſture lands. It alſo produces plenty of ex- 
cellent eine, and particularly abounds in cattle. With 
reſpect to minerals, /ifver, copper, Teal, and iron are at pte- 
ſent found in great quantities in this country; as al- 
fo alum, vitriol, pit- coal, ſulphur, bales, a porcelgin earth, 
marble, and alabaſter, It has likewiſe ſalt-ſprings, baths, 
and wneral waters, with an uncommon plenty of game a" 


b 


With 
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With reſpect to the rivers, the principal are the Rhine 
4 the Maine, with the Lan or Lahn, which, after being 
2 d by many ſmaller ſtreams, fall into the Rhine : the 
55 ich proceeds from the biſhopric of that name, 


h1 
and ee the Werra; and the Diemel, which runs in- 


” 4 of Heſſe-Cafſel conſiſt firſt of the prelates; 
theſe are compoſed of the commande:y of the Teutonic 

ger for Heſſe, at Marburg : of the rector and ſenate of 
05 univerſity of Marburg; of the four provoſts of the 
ensures of Kunffungen and Wetter, and the governors 
of ſeveral hoſpitals. The other parts of which the ſtates 
are compoſed, are the nobility, who are diſtinguiſhed by 
the five rivers Lahn, Schwalm, Fulda, Wrra, and Diemel: 
and laſtly, the towns, which are alſo divided according 
to the countries lying on theſe five rivers, in each of which 
is a ſummoning town that ſends two repreſentatives to 
the general and particular diets; but the other towns 
aſſt at them only in turns, according to a ſettled rota- 


* the diets of Hefſe-Cafſel and Heſſe-Darm/ladt pre- 
ſides the hereditary marſhal, The ſovereign of both 
houſes may aſſemble at pleaſure any particular diet, and 
then the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel ſends orders through- 
out his whole country for them to appear by their depu- 
ties Caſſel is generally the place of aſſembly for thoſe 
of Heſſe-Cafſel ; but they ſometimes meet at Trey/a, 
The diets of Hefſe- Darm/tadt are invariably held at G 
„and in both the ſovereign is repreſented by a com- 
miſſioner. | 
The houſe of Haſe- Caſſel forms one of the Kates of the 
Calviniſtical religion, and that of Heſſe-Darmſtadt of the 
Lutheran ; of the collateral lines Rothenburg is Popiſb, 


and Homburg and Philipſdale Protęſianis. 
In are two ſovereign families, between whom 


Heſſe 
all the Ha 


n territories are divided, namely, thoſe of 
Caſſel and Darmſiadt; but many articles have continued 
in common, as, 1. The feudal power and inveſtiture of the 
princes of Faldec, the latter of which has ever been per- 
formed in the name of both landgraves. 2. The joint court 
of juſtice at Marburg, which has its judge and aſſeſſors, 
from whom, in proceſſes of above a thouſand guldens of 
gold, an appeal lies to the aulic- council; but if it exceeds 
only one hundred, to the court of reviſion. 3. The 
court of reviſion, or appeals, held alternately ſix years at 
Marburg, and fix at Giſen. 4. The portioning of the 
princeſſes, to which the ſubjects of both ſovereigns con- 
tribute. 5. Both ſovereigns have arbitrators, which are 
choſen in diſputes between ther, and to whoſe verdicts 
they ſubmit. | e | 

Their titles are alſo nearly the ſame ; as landgrave of 
Hy, prince of feld, count Katzenollenbogen, Dietz, 
Ziegenhayn, Nidda, and Schomberg ; to which Hefjz-Caſſel 
adds Hanau and Heſſe- Darmſtadt, Iſenburg, and Budingen, 

Next to the electors of the empire, the landgrave of 
Heſſt-Caffel is one of the greateſt princes in Germany, 
and even of thoſe the electors of Bohemia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Hanover only are richer than he. His coun- 
try is in general hilly, with a great deal of wood, but in- 
terſperſed with fertile vallies and corn-fields. The large 
ſubſidĩies which this court received from Great Britain 
during the two laſt wars, together with the ſums given 


in time of peace, by way of retaining fee, have greatly | 


contributed to the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of the finances 
of this priocipalicy. | | 

The preſent reigning prince forſook the proteſtant 
faith more than thirty years ago (from 1786) and made a 
public confeſſion of the Roman catholic religion in the 
life-time of the late landgrave his father (prince William, 

th landgrave, who died in the year 1760). This gave 
great uneaſineſs to the old prince, and alarmed his ſub- 
Jects, wha are all proteſtants. The ſtates of the landgra- 
viate were aſſembled on this important occaſion, and ſuch 
meaſures taken as were judged neceſſary to maintain the 
religion and conſtitution of the country, againſt any fu- 
ture attempts to ſubvert them. The hereditary prince was 
excluded from all ſhare in the education of his ſons, who 
vere put under: the tuiton of their mother, the princeſs 
Hey of Great Britain. The eldeſt ſon, upon his father's 
zece mon to the landgraviate, was put in poſſeſſion of the 


Vol. II. | | | | 
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county of Hanau, and the inhabitants have felt no in- 
convenience from the prince's change of religion. 

In the year 1769 a new military order was inſtituted in 
this principality, under the title of, the order of MILI- 
TARY MERIT,” the enſigns of which ate, a double croſs 
enamelled in gold, ſupported by a ſæy- blue ribbon; having 
in the middle the cypher of the landgrave, round which is 
the word VIRTUTI. | 5 

Both Haſſe-Caſſei and Fleſſe-Darmſtadt have a privy- 
council. In the former are two regencies, viz. one at 
Cele! for Lower Heſſe, and the other at Marburg, In 

efſe- Darmſtadt are allo the ſame number, one at Gieſſen 
and one at Darm/tadt. 

With reſpect to the courts of law, there are the joint- 
court of juſtice held at Marburg; beſides which eccleſiaſ- 
tical and matrimonial caſes come before the two conſiſto- 
ries of Heſſe- Caſſel, held at Caſſel and Marburg; and thoſe 
for Heſſe- Darmſtadt at Gieſſen and Darmſtadt. For the 
trial of noblemen, or perſons of eminence guilty of any 
great crime, a particular criminal court, if deſired, is 
erected, | 

With reſpe& to the taxes, ordinary and extraordinary, 
the country. ſeats of the nobility, with the lands and 
effects belonging to the clergy and the ſchools, are ex- 
empt from the, ordinary taxes; but with regard to the 
extraordinary ones, the four hoſpitals, with the tenants 
and lands of the prieſts and ſchools, are excepted. The 
provincial cheſt is under the management of four re- 
ceivers-general, who enjoy their office for life; and theſe 
nominate the collectors. The annual revenue of the 
landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel is computed by ſome authors at 
a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds a year, and that- 
of Heſſe- Darmſtadt at about half that ſum, | 

. Caſſel and Darmſtadt have each their war-office, and 
the landgrave of ; Ar conſtantly keeps on foot, ac- 
cording to Dr. Moore, 16, ooo men in time of peace, 
who are diſciplined according to the Pruſſian plan: the 
landgrave himſelf having the rank of field-marſhal in the 
Pruſſian army. Hyſſe- Darmstadt maintains a body of 
horſe-guards, two ſquadrons of dragoons, and four bat- 
talions of regular militia, | | 

The principal city belonging to-the ſovereign-houſe of 
Heſſe- Caſſel is the city of CAssRL, which is ſeated on the 
river Fulda, and flows between the Old and New Town. 
According to Dr. Maſtelyne s Tables, it is fituated in 
51* 19 N. latitude, and in 9* 29” E. longitude from 
Greenwich. Here is a ſtone-bridge erected over the river. 
The Old Town, which is the largeſt and moſt conſider- 
able, forms a ſemicircle on a hill, and, like the Lower 
New Town, is old faſhioned: but the French, or Upper 
New Town, is very regular and handſome ; and between 
it and the Old Town lies the eſplanade, which is delight- 
fully planted with rows of trees. The palace of the, 
prince is of free- ſtone and very handſome both within 
and without; it ſtands in the Old Town, on the banks 
of the Fulda, but is a diſtinct fortification. At a little diſ- 
tance from this edifice, on one fide of it, is a collonade 
of ſmall pillars, built about twenty-five years ago (from 
1786) and intended as an ornament to the ancient caſtle, 
though in a very different ſtyle of architecture. | 

In the academy of arts, which is ſituated in the New 
Town, are ſome valuable antiques and other curioſities, 
among which is a St. John in Moſaic work, done after 
a picture of Raphaels: but this art of copying paintings 
in Moſaic work, has of late been brought to a much 
greater degree of perſection at Rome. They alſo ſhew 
a ſword which was conſecrated by the pope, and ſent to 
one of the princes of this family, on his ſetting out on an 
expedition to the Holy Land. What havock this ſa- 
cred weapon made among the infidels,” ſays Dr. Moore, 
6 is not related, but it has a very yenerable appearance 
for a ſword, and yet ſeems little the worſe for wear.” 

In the Lyceum is an anatomical theatre, a muſeum, a 
collegium Carolinum, a cabinet of antiques and natural 
curioſities, and an obſervatory well furniſhed with ins 
ſtruments. Over the. ſtable is the ſovereign's library. 
As all the public officers meet here, the building deſigned 
for their uſe. is a noble piece of architecture. The enal 


i 


is of free-ſtone, and contains arms for twenty-five thou- 


ſand men, and in the room under it are two hundred 
Mei WF cannon; 


nd 
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cannon ; it has a foundery, which ſtands at a ſmall dif- 
tance, In the French New Town the landgrave William 
VIII, has added to the houſe in which he formerly lived, 
a fine gallery of paintings. In this Upper New Town is 
alſo a beautiful church; but the principal church in Caſſel 
is that of St. Martin's abbey in the Old Town, in which 
lies the burial- place of the princes, and near it is a pub- 
lic Latin ſchool. In the Ou Town are likewiſe two 
churches, one of which belongs to the garriſon ; and on 
the ramparts a third belonging to the Lutherans, the 
firſt tone of which was laid in the year 1734 The way 
from the palace-bridge over the Leſſer Fulda leads to the 
prince's flower-garden, near which is a large een 
and an elegant marble bath. In the centre of the garden 
is a ſpacious baſin, in the midſt of which is a beautiful 
mount. This delightful place is ſurrounded by the Great 
and Little Fulda. | 

In the laſt continental war, Caſſel early fell into the 
hands of the French, but was ſoon after reſcued from their 
tyranny by prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, in conſequence 
of the victory which he obtained at Minden; but in the 
year 1760 this city, together with the whole landgraviate 
of Heſſe were reduced by the enemy. Prince Ferdinand 
laid ſiege to it the next ſummer, but after he had opened 
trenches twenty-ſeven days, marſhal Hreglio obliged him 
to raize the ſiege ; however, in September 1762 it ſurren- 
dered after a much ſhorter ſiege. As its fortifications 
had been thus the cauſe of calamity to this as well as 
to many other towns in Germany; having ſerved not tc 
defend them, but rather to attract the vengeance of ene- 
mies, for this reaſon Caſſel, and ſome other towns which 
were formerly fortified, are now diſmantled, Moores 
Travels, II. 70. n 

At Caſſel are manufactories of cioth, fußt, gold - lace, 
hats, filk and worfted fockings, and other commodities. 

During the year 1700 the births in this city amounted 


to 567, and the burials to 806. In the year 1765 the | 


births were 634 and the burials 416. 

Beſides the large chateau in the town of Caſſel, which is 
the landgrave's winter reſidence, he has ſeveral villas and 
caſtles in different parts of his dominions. Immediately 
without the town there is a very beautiful building in 
which he dwells for the moſt part of the ſummer: the 
apartments there are neat and commodious ; ſome of 
them adorned with antique ftatues of conſiderable value. 
Around theſe are ſome noble parks and gardens, with a 

complete orangery: there is alſo a menagerie, with a 
conſiderable collection of curious animals; wild beaſts in 
great variety; and the collection of birds, many of which 
are from the Eaſt Indies, is ſtill more complete. | 

Nothing in the country of Heſſe is more worthy the 
admiration of travellers, than the gothic temple and caſ- 
oade at W asSINSTEIN or W EISSENSTEIN near Caſſel. At this 
place an ancient building formerly ftood, which was uſed 
by the princes of this family as a kind of hunting-houſe. 
It is fituated near the bottom of an high mountain, and 
has been enlarged and improved 'at different times : but 
the preſent landgrave's grandfather, who was a prince of 
equal taſte and-magnificence, formed upon the face of the 
mountain _—_ to this houſe, a feries of artificial ca- 
taracts, caſcades, and various kinds of water-works, in 
the nobleſt ſtyle that can be imagined. The principal 
ciſcades are in the middle, and on each ſide are ſtairs 
of Jarge black ſtones, of a flinty texture, brought from a 
roek at a conſiderable diſtance. Each of theſe ſtairs con- 
fiſts of $00 ſteps, leading from the bottom to the ſummit 
of the mountain, and when the works are allowed to 
play, the water flowing over them forms two continued 
chains of ſmaller caſcades. © At convenient diftances as 
you aſcend, are four platforms, with a ſpacious baſin in 
each; alſo grottos and caves ornamented with ſhell- 
work, ſtatues of naiads and ſea divinities. One grotto 
particularly, called the grotto of Neptune and Amphitrite, 
is happily imagined and well executed. The water 
ruſhes from the ſummit of this mountain in. various 
ſhapes : ſometimes in detached caſcades, ſometimes in 
large ſheets like broad cryſtalline mirrors. At one place 
_ It is broken by a rock, conſiſting of huge ſtones, artifi- 

cially -placed for that purpoſe. here are alſo fountains 
Whlehleject the water in columns of five or fix inches 


diameter, to a conſiderable height. All this has a very bril- 
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liant effect when viewed from the bottom. On th 


e his 
eſt part of the mountain a gothic temple is built, ig 
the top of that an obeliſk, which is crowned by a coke 


ſal ſtatue of Hercules leaning on his club, in the at, 
of the Farneſe Hercules : this figure is of copper and win 
feet in height. 1 here is a ſtair- caſe within the club * 
which a man may aſcend, and have a view of the Fu 
try, from a window at the top. Maſenſtein upon the hol 
is ſaid to be the nobleſt work of the kind in- Züri, 
it has not the air of a modern work, but rather content 
the idea of Roman magnificence. Moore's Travels, 
MarPpurRG, or MARBURG, the capital of Utter 
Fleſſe, is ſeated on a hill near the river TLabn, in 505 4% 
N. latitude, and in 89 53“ E. longitude; and aboye | 
is a fortified caſtle that was once the reſidence of the 
landgrave of Heſſe. Beſides the ſovereign courts ang 
public offices, it has an academy for claſſical learnin 
with three churches, one of which is French, and the 
Lutheran church of St. Elizabeth, in which it is pre- 
tended that ſaint lies interred, Her monument is plated 
over with filver gilt, adorned with a profuſion of pearls, 
In this church have alſo been buried ſeveral of the land- 
graves of Heſſe, The German-houſe is the reſidence of 
the provincial commander of the Teutonic order for Ha, 
and the commander of Marburg; and near it ſtands Eli. 
zabeth's hoſpital, the care of which St. Elizabeth, they ſay, 
recommended to the above order. The provincial com. 
mander, by the convention of Caſſel, is choſen alternately 
from each of the three religions. The prince of Hz/ has 
a hne ſtud of horſes here. | ; 
Marburg has been twice deſtroyed by fire, and in 1529 
a ſolemn but fruitleſs conference was held here between 
Luther and Melancibon on the one fide, and Zuinglius and 
Oecolampadius on the other. Toward the cloſe of the year 
1645, and the beginning of 1646, this town and caſtle 
were taken, after a furious connonading, by the troops of 
Caſſel, which the princeſs Amelia Elizabeth, at that timere- 
gent of Caſſel, ſent againſt it. It ſuffered much in the laſt con- 
tinental war, having been taken by the French, it ſuſtained 
a long blockade by a detachment of the army under prince 


2828 In the year 1760 it was ſurprifed by general pe 
G1ESSEN is a fortified town on the river Labn, and has Ts 
an old caſtle and arſenal. In this town, alternately with oa 
Marburg, is held the joint court of appeals : it is like- of 1; 
wiſe the ſeat of the regency, a conſiſtory and ſuperinten- tark 
dency, and has alſo a Lutheran-univerſity founded here in — 
1607, a claſſical academy, and two churches, It is ſub- 7 
ject to the houſe of Heſſz- Darmſtadt, and is defended by a 0 
ſtrong wall and regular fortifications. | 1 put 
DARM STAD is ſeated on a river of the ſame name, in and 

a fruitful and pleaſant country, and has a very ſtately pa- "mg 
lace belonging to that branch of the Heſſſan houſe to which Bate 
it gives name, It has alſo a regency, a court of appeaks, one 
| a confiſtory, and a grammar-ſchool, and in the church are the] 
the vaults of the princely family. It is encompaſſed with feld 
a wall, and has ſeveral ſuburbs, near which is an orphan- gym 
houſe. * 
HomBuRs, a town ſubje& to the houſe of He/e- Hom- dept 
burg, by whom it was built, and who tranſplanted thither Wy 
two French colonies, It contains a palace in which that and 
prince reſides ; and both the Lutherans and Calviniſts here chu 
enjoy the public exerciſe of their religion. The landgrave men 
Frederic II. added a handſome new town, in which an who 
orphan-houſe and alms-houſe have been erected by the A 
prince, who is proprietor of three preſecturates in the ter- the 
ritories of Magdeburg and the Halberſtadt, excluſive of Bru 
other perſonal rights and revenues. | appe 
On the 6th of Faly 1762 a very gallant action was per- excc 
formed near this town by a body of Engl;fþ troops com- the 
manded by the marquis of Granby and lord Frederic Co- thei 
vendiſh, when a large body of French troops under t born 
command of M. de Rochambeau was defeated, and in con- Q 
ſequence of this ſucceſs, the French were obliged to aban- Bry 
don the ſouthern part of Hſe, and the allied army gained Plact 
many important advantages. ; | Py 
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The County of W ALDEC. 


| 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce. The Religion and 
Manufactures of the Country, The Titles and Offices 
of the Prince, and a Deſcription of the principal Towns. 


HE county of Waldec is bounded on the north by 

the dioceſe of Paderborn; to the eaſtward by Heſſe, 

| and the electorate of Mentz; to the ſouthward alſo by 
Heſſe ; and to the weſtward by the duchy of Weſtphalia ; 
extending, according to Buſching, about twenty-eight 
miles in length, and twenty-three in breadth. 

This country abounds in grain and cattle, It has al- 

' ſo large woods, and the-mountains contain iron, lead, 
copper, and even ſome gold, which is eſteemed equal in 
yalue to that of Hungary. Of the gold gathered out of 

| the Eder the prince has cauſed medals to be ſtruck, and a 
magnificent ſide- board of plate to be made. Some parts 
alſo afford alabaſter, marble, and ſlate. 

This country contains thirteen towns and a market 
village. The ftates are compoſed of the nobility and 
towns. It is only on extraordinary occaſions that the 
whole body of the ſtates are convened ; for on ordinary 
occaſions, none meet but the nobility and the repreſenta- 
tives of the three deputy towns. ep Hes | 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Lutherans, and 
the reſt Caivini/ts, except a few who are of the Romiſh 
religion. 

The manufactures of this country are coarſe cloth, bar- 
ragons, calamancos, dimity, ratine, and other tut; paper, 
and great quantities of Hard- ware. 

e titles of the Waldec family are, Prince of the ſacred 
Riman empire, count of Pyrmont and Rappoltſtein, lord of 
Hobeneck and Gerolſech, & c. N. 

The prince of Waldec has not yet obtained a ſeat and 
vote in the college of princes; but enjoys a ſeat at the 
diet of the circle of the Upper Rhine. 

The prince has a S and court of fiefs, a re- 
gency, a chamber of finances, a foreſt court, and a court 
of law. The two laſt courts are compoſed of the ſame 
members, who alſo, in conjunction with the general, and 
one ſuperintendant, form the copſiſtory. From the court 
of law an appeal lies to the chancery. . Over the prefec- 
turates preſide four judges, who are ſubordinate to a rural 
chief juſtice. 55 SS 9 

The principal places in this county are the following: 

CorBacn, the capital, and the firſt of the three de- 
puty towns, is alſo the ſeat of the high court of juſtice, 

and conſiſts of the Old and New Town, each of which has 

ts church. In that belonging to the New Town is a moſt 
ately monument of marble and alabaſter, that takes up 
one fide of the choir, and was erected by the republic of 
the United Provinces to George Frederic of Waldec, who was 
held-marſhal of their forces. In the New Town is alſo a 
gmaſuum of fix claſſes, and ſeven maſters. | 
WiLpuNGEs, a town ſeated on a hill, and the ſecond 
deputy town, is both larger and better built than Old 
ungen; it has a Latin ſchool, containing five claſſes, 
and an orphan-houſe. In the choir belonging to the 
church, the republic of Venice here erected a fine monu- 
ment of alabaſter to the memory of Jeſias prince of Waldec, 
who commanded their armies with great reputation. 
AROLSON, a regular built, thriving town, ſeated near 
the tiver Aars. The prince's palace, of which prince 

Frederic Anthony Ulric was himſelf architect, makes a grand 

Ppearance. All the above-mentioned offices and colleges, 

xcept the chief court of juſtice, are held here. Befides 
thei 


Nate 
the Tae church, the Calviniſis and Romans have alſo 

eirs, This town ſtands at the end of a noble avenue 
by fix rows of trees, two thouſand paces in length. 
On the roth of July 1760 the hereditary prince of 
runſwick attacked the corps of St, Germain near this 
ce, but the main army under M. Broglio, having un- 
—pectely formed a junction with this advanced body, 
hay event proved unfavourable to the allies : the prince 
vos Founded in the action, 990 men were either killed, 
1 or made priſoners, 1 pieces of cannon were 

en, and a total defeat of the allied army was prevented 
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SECT. VI. 
Of the County of HAN AU. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and principal Rivers ; the 
Religion of the Inhabitants ; with a Deſcription of the City 
of Hanau. | | 1 1M 


H! N AU is encompaſſed by the electorate of Mentæ, 
the dioceſe of Fulda, and the territories of Heſſe and 
| Francfort ; it extending about forty=two miles in length; 
but ſome parts of it lie ſeparate. 
The ſoil is remarkably fertile in corn, wine, fruit, and 
vegetables, all which are excellent in their ſeveral kinds. 
It has alſo a ſilver and a copper mine, both of which are 
very rich, and likewiſe ſome cobalt-works and ſalt-pans. 
Great advantage is likewiſe made of the woods. 

This country lies chiefly on the Maine, into which run 
all the ſmaller rivers by which it is watered. Among 
theſe the chief are the Kinzig and the Nidda, the latter of 
which is joined by the Nidder. ; 

In the ſixteenth century the inhabitants embraced Lu- 
theraniſm ; but in 1594, count Philip Lewis introduced 
the opinions of Calvin, which have prevailed, though 
there are ſtill ſome Lutherans and perſons of the Romrſh 
church, who are permitted the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion. Trade and manufactures flouriſh here, particularly 
in the city of Hanau. | 
| Theruling count of Hanau-Munzenberg was a member 
of the college of the imperial counts of the Yetteraw ; but 
the landgrave William VI. ſeparated himſelf from them, 
and in 1741 alſo from the circle of the Upper Rhine. The 
income ariſing to the laſt count of Hanau from his ſeveral 
territories, is ſaid to have amounted to above five hundred 
thouſand florins, | «ET 

In this county are five towns and ninety-fix villages, 
the principal place in which is the following: | 

HaxAv, the capital of the county, ſeated in a large 
plain on the river Kinzig, near the place where it runs 
into the Maine, and is compoſed of the Old and New 
Town, both of which are fortified. The Old Town, which 
from time immemorial has belonged to the Hanau fami- 
ly, is ill built; but the palace called the Burg makes a 
good appearance, and has a fine flower- garden. Both the 
Lutherans and Calviniſts have their particular church, and 
here is an univerſity built by count Philip Lewis. The 
Jeus dwell in a particular quarter, and are allowed 
ſchools. To this O/4 Town belongs a large ſuburb. 

The New Town is not only of greater extent, but the 
ſtreets are ſtraight, broad, and clean: moſt of the houſes 
on both ſides are very regularly built ; and it comes very 
near the Dutch towns in neatneſs. The ftreets terminate 
in a grand ſquare in the centre of the town, where the 
public markets are kept. 
this ſquare is a deep well, walled round with marble, and 
adorned with ſome foliage and iron-work, on the top of 
which is a large lamp, which islighted every evening. The 
church in which they preach both in Flemiſh and French 
is but one edifice, divided by a wall from top to bottom in- 
to two ſeparate: apartments. The gallery in the French 
part 1s very ſpacious, and is an amphitheatre ſupported by 
twelve columns of red ſtone, upon which the roof reſts, 
and the ceiling is of fucco, very well adorned. The Ca- 
tholies have no church here, but perform their devotions at 
a village ſeated about a mile from Hanau. | 

The New Town was built in the year 1597, by the 
Walloens, or Flemiſh refugees, who enjoy Ne 
privileges; they have their own magiſtrates, and the diſ- 
poſal of all the town offices, which the members of the 
French and Dutch congregations can alone poſſeſs, though 
at preſent the German Calviniſts conſtitute one half of the 
inhabitants, and the Zautherans a fourth. Here are ſeveral 
woollen manufactures, particularly of grograms, /lockings, 
both ſilk and woffted, linen and porcelain. Hanau is more 
particularly famous for the great quantities of roll tobacco 
made up here; wax-bleaching is alſo carried on in this 
city ; but the greateſt article in its imports is timber, which 
18 U ought down the Maine to this city, as is alſo rough 
and caſt iron, corn, and meal. | | 
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In the year 1760, the French having poſſeſſed n 
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of this place, exacted very heavy contributions, notwith ſtand- 
ing which the magiſtrates were afterward required to Pay 
75,000 livres, and only 24 hours allowed them for railing 
the ſum; but being incapable of furniſhing more than 
80,000 florins, (about one half of the ſum) the prince de 
Robecq, who commanded the French troops, to terrify the 
citizens into compliance, began to take meaſures as if he 
intended to ſet fire to the town, but theſe menaces were 
ineffectual, and at length the prince contented himſelf 
with caufing the houſes of the magiſtrates and opulent 
merchants to be carefully ſearched, and their moſt valua- 
ble effects to be ſeized. | 

In the year 1765, the births in this place amounted to 
457, the marriages to 165, and the deaths to 430. 

n the neighbourhood of Hanau is Philipſrube, a beauti- 
ful ſeat near the village of Keſſelſtadi on the Maine. It was 
built by count Philip Reinhard, but received very great 
improvements from count Fohn Reinhard, his brother and 


ſucceſſor. 


S ECT. VII. 


Of the free Imperial Cities of Francfort, Friedberg, and 
Wetzlar. . 
FRANCFORT, or Frankfort on the Maine, the uſual 
So of the election and coronation of the kings of 

the M; alſo the place where the ſtates of the Rheniſb 
circles meet, and a celebrated Hans-iown, is ſituated ac- 
cording to Dr. Maſtelyne's Tables in 49? 55” N. latitude, 
and in 8* 35/ E. longitude from Greenwich, ſeventeen 
miles to the weſtward of Hanau, in a delightful, healthy, 
and fertile country along the Maine, by which it is di- 
vided into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Franc- 
fart and Saxenhauſen. The former of theſe being the 
largeſt, is divided into twelve wards, and the latter into 
two, and both are reckoned to contain-about three thou- 
ſand houſes. The fortifications,- which are both regular 
and ſolid, form a decagon, or figure conſiſting of ten 
baftions, faced with hewn ſtone ; the ditches are deep, and 


filled with freſh water; and all the outworks are placed | 


before the gates. There are, however, few cannon on 
the works. At Saxenhauſen there is little worth notice, 
except its fortifications, which are tolerably good. 

The town-houſe of Francfort is a vaſt building. The 
hall where the emperor is choſen is not very large; but 
it is adorned with pictures, among which are the follow- 
ing: one of Efther and 4haſuerus, in which the figures are 
cloathed according to the mode about one hundred and 
fifty years ago; that is, with fardingales, ruffs, doublets, 
&c. ; the hiſtory of Suſannah and the two elders ; that of 
Dionyfius the tyrant and his favourite Damocles, with a 
noble repaſt before him, which he does not touch for fear 
of a ſword that hangs by a ſlender thread directly over bis 
head; Seſeſtris king of Egypt, with his chariot drawn by 
captive kings; Eghinard, ſecretary to Charlemagne, and 
Emma his ſpouſe, that emperor's daughter ; Scipio Africa- 
nus reſtoring a young captive princeſs inviolate to her 
bridegroom ; and Bathſbeba in the bath. 

The fore part of this ſtructure is ſupported by arches, 
under which during the fair of Francfort are toy-ſhops 
of all kinds; and over theſe arches is a hall, where the 
emperor uſually dines after his coronation, and into 
which opens the chamber where the election of the new 
emperor is canvaſſed. In the above hall the emperor 
eats at a table by himſelf, and the electors have alſo 
their ſeparate tables. The floor is covered with black 
and yellow cloth, the livery of the houſe of Auſtria; 
upon the ceiling is painted the ſtory of Ganymede car- 
ried away by Fupiter's eagle ; and the hiſtory of a falſe 
witneſs who had accuſed a perſon of murder ; but when 
he had confirmed his evidence by an oath, a large raven, 
it is ſaid, baving forced his way through one of the win- 
dows of this hall, perched on the villain's head, and tore 
out his eyes with his beak ; on which the miſcreant being 
touched with remorſe, confeſſed his crime, and had his 
head ſtruck off, | 3 5 

In the back part of this ſtructure are the city offices, 
and the diet chamber of the circle of the Upper Rhine, 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


| fladthof,, the palace of the prince de la Tours, and the 


golden bull of the emperor Charles IV. which is a parch 
ment book of forty-three quarto leaves, containing he 

Fundimental inſtitutes of the empire, written in Las- in | 
capital letters. This famous piece is, according to . 
authors, kept in a golden caſket: but Keyſer ſays, it 
in a tortoiſe- nell ſnuff- box ſet with mother of pearl * 
lined with yellow velvet; and that the book is very wick 
ſoiled, 

The cathedral of St. Bartholomew is a large buildin 
but there are only two or three things that render jt Bae 
thy of notice. 

The above places attract the attention of travellerg on 
account of the important buſineſs performed in them: 
but the curious clock in this cathedral, which conſiſts of 
three parts or diviſions, is perhaps more worthy of no- 
tice. In the loweſt, which reſembles a calendar, are 
ſeveral circles, the firſt of which ſhews the day and 
month ; the ſecond the golden number, with the ape 
and change of the moon; and the third the dominical 
letter. The fourth and fifth circle repreſent the ancient 
Roman calendar. On the ſixth are the names of the 
apoſtles and martyrs, the length of the days and night; 
.and the entrance of the ſun into the twelve ſigns of the 
Zodiac, The ſeventh and eighth circles exhibit the hours 
and minutes when the ſun riſes and ſets. In the other 
circles within theſe are the divifions of the twelve ligns of 
the zodiac, the four ſeaſons, the moveable feaſts, &c. 
The figures which ſtrike the hours repreſent two ſmiths 
with hammers in their hands. This curious piece of 
| clock-work was put up in the year 1605, and repaired, for 
the firſt time, in 1704. 

This cathedral belongs to th 
of the inhabitants are Lutherans. It is ſaid to have been 
built by Pepin, king of France, and greatly enriched by his 
ſon Charlemagne ; but the emepror 2 of Bavaria took 
away the greateſt part of its revenues, to puniſh the chay- 
ter, who had ſided with the pope againſt him. 

The churches of St. Leonard and Our Lady are both 
collegiate. In the church of the Predicants are two altars, 
ſtanding. oppolite each other, which are decorated with 
two pieces of painting by Albert Durer. One of them 
repreſents our Saviour's Aſcenſion, and the other the Aſ- 
ſumpſion of the Virgin Mary but the latter is only a 
copy, the original having fallen into the elector of Bava- 
ria's hands. There is here alſo a convent, with a church 
of the order of Gy ; together with others belonging 
to the Carmelites, Dominicans, Capuchins, and two Romiſh 
chapels. Ree SAC f 3 
The Lutheran churches and convents are the Great 
church; that of St. Catharine (where, in 1522, the fiſt 
Lutheran ſermon was — and to which is annexed 
a nunnery of ladies of noble birth ; the church of the 
White Women, ſo called from the convent belonging to it 
inſtituted for ladies, and other young women of high 
birth; St. Peter's church; together with the chapel of 
the Glauburg; the hoſpital church; St. Nichelas's church; 
as alſo the church in Saxenhauſen. 

Here is likewiſe a ſeminary of divines founded by Dr. 
Pridius, and completed by Dr. Munden; and a Lutheran 
gymnaſium, in which is the city library. 
Francft 


[ 


—— — 


e Catholics, though moſt 


art is of a circular form, without any ſuburbs; 
but the ſtreets are generally narrow, and the houſes ate 
moſtly built of timber and plaiſter, and covered with flate; 
but there are ſome handſome private ſtructures of a kind 
of red marble that juſtly deſerve the name of palaces ; 35 
the buildings called the Compeſtel and Fronhef, the Trin- 
of, the Sages + the German houſe (an auguſt edifice 
ſituated near the bridge over the Maine), the Haſſi- Darn. 


houſes of the counts of Solms, Schauenberg, and Schonborn; 
and there are three principal ſquares. | 2 

The bridge which forms the communication between 
Francfort and Saxenhauſen is four hundred and fifty pace 
in length; and over a gate as you enter upon it is a Lait 
inſcription in gold letters to the following purport : “ ln 
e the reign of Leopold I. the moſt auguſt emperor of the 
© Romans and Germany, king of Hungary and Bibt- 
mia, the true father of his country, under whoſe happ) 
„ auſpices the 2 10 enjoys an uninterrupted plo, 


as likewiſe that of the dictature of the circle. Among 
the archives of the town-houſe is kept the celebrated. 


ms. 


oy * . 


„ Francfort.” The Fews quarter conſiſts of 


« ſperity, this fortified gate was repaired by the . 
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narrow 
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FRANCFORT- | 


narrow ſtreet about an Engliſh mile in length, and ex- 
tremely dirty. At each end of it is a gate, which is 
carefully ſnut every evening, and the keys carried to the 
magiſtrates. The houſes are moſtly four, five, or fix 
ſtories high; but the apartments are extremely filthy, 
This quarter is ſaid to contain three or four thouſand 
rſons; but, according to the Jets themſelves, they 
amount to ſome thouſands more, The principal com- 
merce they carry on here is in buying and ſelling old 
oods, in going from inn to inn to ſell toys to ſtrangers, 
and in exchanging ſuch money as is not current here. 
They are obliged, under ſevere penalties, to fetch water 
when a fire happens in any part of the city, however diſ- 
tant it may be from their quarter; and in return the ma- 
giſtracy permit them to chooſe twelve judges out of their 
own body for deciding the differences and quarrels that 
happen among them; but thoſe who will not ſubmit to 
their deciſions, are allowed to appeal to the tribunals of 
the Lutherans. As to their dreſs, it is ſuitable to the 
flchineſs of their dwellings. The men generally wear 
cloaks, that are extremely coarſe and thread-bare, with 
fapped hats, old greaſy ruffs, and thick pointed beards. 
Their women indeed are not quite ſo ragged and dirty 
25 the men; they wear over their cloaths ſhort cloaks of 
black crape, bound about their necks by claſps of gilt 
per, and round their ſhoulders a border of tinſel, 
about a foot broad, ſhining like gold. Their head-dreſs 
formerly reſembled that of the Chriſtian women; but the 
magiſtrates have obliged them to wear a coarſe wrapper 
about their heads, ending at their forehead in two large 
horns about four fingers in breadth, one of which 15 
covered with black gauze, and the other with a piece of 
lawn dyed blue. Girls are not permitted to enter the 
ſynagogue, and are diſtinguiſhed from the married wo- 
men by their head-dreſs, which is a piece of red taffety 
bordered with gold gauze. Many Feweſſes wear earings 
that repreſent tne ſigns of their houſes, or ſhops ; as, for 
inſtance, if a cat be the ſign, the wife or girl of the houſe 
carries dangling at her ears two cats in minature of copper 
„ 
: But though the Jetiſb worſhip and that of the Papiſts 
is tolerated in this city, and the latter in particular have 
many churches and convents ; neither the French nor 
German Calviniſis are permitted to have one place of 
religious worſhip within the walls, and are obliged to go 
every Sunday to Boctenbeim, which lies about a league 
from the city in the territory of Hanau. The wealthy 
perſons among them have frequently offered a large ſum 
to the magiſtracy, for leave to aſſemble for public wor- 
ſip in Francfort, were it in ever ſo mean a place; yet 
ſuch is the unchriſtian bigotry of the government here, 
that this privilege has been obſtinateſy refuſed them. 
However, Buſching ſays, that it is thought they will 
a laſt be permitted to build a church juſt without the 
town, The number of coaches which generally go to 
the two churches: at Bockenhetm every Sunday amount to 
about two hundred and fifty, many wealthy perſons in 
Francfort being of the reformed church ; and it is there 
«common ſaying, * That the Roman catholics have the 
churches, the Lutherans the magiſtracy, and the Cal- 

* vini/fs the money,” : 
The inns of  Francfort may be reckoned among its re- 
markables, Dr. Moore ſpeaks particularly of two, viz. 
Emperor and the Red. bouſe, which for cleanlineſs, 
convenience, and number of apartments, he ſays, are ſu- 
ior to any he ſaw on the continent, and might ſtand 
n competition with the moſt magnificent inns of Eng- 
At theſe, and at all the other inns of Germany 
ud Stwrtſerland, there is an ordinary, at which ſtrangers 


my dine and ſup ; this is called “e The Table d' Hite,” 
rom the eircumſtance of the landlord ſitting at the bot- 
um of the table and. carving the victuals. The ſame 
_ for an ordinary is ſtill retained in France, though 
e landlord does not fit at the table. 
Ip Moore ſays, that ſeveral individuals at Francfort 
* fond of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by their paſſion for 

polite arts, and ſtrangers are informed that it is wel! 
yorth While to 
WW in the city. The duke of Hamilton (with whom 


viſit certain private collections of paint- | the 
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an inclination to ſee their cabinets, and the owner of one 
of them made an unuſual exertion to pleaſe his grace, 
by explaining every particular in the collection with the 
greateſt deliberation, and with ſuch minuteneſs and per- 
leverance, as completely ſatiated the curioſity of the 
young peer, and gave him ſuch a knowledge of earths, 
6g agates, pyrites, marcaſites, petrefactions, me- 
tals, ſemi- metals, &c. &c. as would ſerve him for the ceſt 
of his life. | | | * 
Among the natural curioſities at Francfort, is that of the 
hazel tree, mentioned by Key/ler, to be ſeen in a pri- 
vate garden in the city z and is mentioned in the Fanc- 
fort Chronicles much more than two hundred years ago. 
*© The lower part of its trunk,” ſays that traveller,“ is 
** ſeven Francfort ells in circumference, that is, fifteen 
„feet nine inches: its height is equal to that of the 
*© houſes near it, and it ſtill bears nuts every year. The 
*© ſhells of the nuts it produces are very thick; but the 
kernel has the ſame flavour as thoſe of other nuts. 
The emperor Leopold dined twice under this tree: 
The foil of this garden, he adds, muſt be particularly 
favourable to hazel-trees; for though the adjacent 
ground yields only common ſhrubs, four hazel-trees 
*© Planted within fifteen years are already above twenty 
feet high. Theſe recruits are the more neceſſary, as 
the above-mentioned old tree begins to decay.” 1 
The fairs held at Francfort are famous all over Europe; 
and Keyſler obſerves, that ſome merchants, who were com- 
petent judges, aſſured him, that ten millions of dollars 
would hardly purchaſe the merchandiſe expoſed to ſale 
at one of theſe fairs, the goods in the warehouſes and 
ſhops included. Of the manufactures carried on here, 
thoſe of ſilk and porcelain are the moſt conſiderable. 

This has always been an imperial city. In the diet it 

holds the ſixth place among the imperial cities of the 
Rhine, and alſo votes in the diet of the Upper Rhine. 
The magiſtracy here conſiſts of a judge; the bench of 
ſchoffen or aldermen; the ſecond bench of the council; 
together with the third, which is compoſed of artificers- 
and tradeſmen, The laſt is alſo ſummoned in affairs of 
general concern, and executes the offices relating to the 
police; but the direction of important affairs is lodged 
in the two former, out of whom the two burgomaſters are 
annually choſen. Law-ſuits are here determined by the 
ſchoffens and Syndics, The territory belonging to the city 
contains a number of villages, ſeats, and farms; and the 
ſides of the Maine are adorned with a vaſt number of gar- 
dens and vineyards. | | 
A detachment of the French army, commanded by the 
prince de Soubiſe ſeized upon this city, by treachery, in the 
year 1759, and made it their head quarters, The preſent: 
emperor of Germany was crowned here king of the Romans 
on the 3d of April 1764. - 

The following is the ſtate of the marriages, chriſten- 
ings, and 5 in this city, for the years 1760 and 
1764: in the former year, weddings 240, chriſtenings 
816, burials 1781; in the latter year, married 218 couple, 
chriſtenings 922, burials 983. AH, | 
We ſhall now take notice of the imperial 
Friedberg and Wetzlar. * + 
The imperial city of FRIEDBERG ftands near the U/- 
bach, on a very fertile ſpot, on the ridge of hills called the 
Hohe, and was formerly much larger than it is at preſent. 
T his city enjoys the twelfth ſeat on the bench of the im- 
perial towns of the Rhine. The magiſtracy, with the 
greateſt part of the burghers, are Lutherans. It is govern- 
ed by a burgrave and ſix nobles, who are members of the 
general council, and of that of the ftates, 3 5 
The imperial town of WETZLAR is ſeated on the 
Labn, near its confluence with the Meizbach, and on the 
other ſide the Dill. The magiſtrates and moſt of the 
burghers are Lutherans. In the town“ houſe are held the 
meetings of the imperial chamber, which in the year 
1693 was removed hither from Spires. | 
I/etzlar was an imperial city ſo early as the days of the 


cities of 


emperor Frederic I. and has the thirteenth bench of the 
imperial cities of the Rhine, and alſo a vote in the diets of 


Upper Rhine. 


Pe travelled) expreſſed, to three or four virtuoſi, 
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the Duchy of Deuxponts, and the Principality of Naſlau, 
Va — of the Family of —— the Titles, 
Arms, and principal 

. Princes. 


HE duchy of DeuxPonTs, which is ſituated in 

1 the moſt ſouthern part of the circle, is in general 
a mountainous barren country; yet is interſperſed with 
ſome fertile valleys. It extends in its greateſt length a- 
bout forty miles, and from eight to twenty-five in breadth. 
It belongs to the duke of Deuxponts, whoſe annual revenue 
ariſing from this duchy is computed at three hundred 
thouſand florins. | | | 

DeuxPoNrTs, the capital of this duchy, is called by 
the German Zweybrucken, and in Latin Bipontium, all 
which ſignify Two Bridges, a name which it received from 
its two bridges over the rivulets of Bliſe and Swolb, on 
which it ſtands; and this name it gave to the whole 
duchy. Ir is ſituated in 49* 300 N. latitude, and in 4* 
31” E. longitude, It is a ſmall, but neat well-built town, 
and has a Go palace erected in the modern taſte. Of the 
great church. here, the Calviniſis have the nave, and the 
Catholics the choir. The Lutherans have likewiſe a 
church, and in this town is alſo a gymnaſium. During 
the Thirty Years War it ſuffered extremely, as it alſo 
did in 1677, when it was taken by the French. © 

The principality of Nass Au, which we ſhall next de- 
ſcribe, is bounded on the north by Meſipbalia, on the eaſt 
by Se{ms, on the ſouth by the biſhopric of Mentz, and on 
the weſt by the electorate of Treves, The length of the 
whole principality is computed at fifty-ſeven miles, and its 
breadth at thirty-two. | 

Though it is for the moſt part mountainous and woody, 
it is not without fine arable and meadow land. 

The founder of the preſent princes of Naſſau was count 
Henry I. furnamed the Healthy, who in the thirteenth 
century left to his two ſons, Walram and Othe I. the coun- 
iy of Naſſau, with its feudal, patrimonial, and hereditary 
lands. 1 

Wich reſpect to the firſt line, William Henry, prince 
of Neſſau-Uſmgen, left two ſons, who were the founders 
of the two preſent ruling lines; namely, prince Charles, 
of the Nellow-Zaorbrack Ufaren line, and prince VVil- 
liam Henry, of that of Naſſau-Saarbruck, who, on the 
twenty-third of September, 1735, agreed to a partition, 
by which the laſt gave to the former all the inherited and 
eſcheated land on this fide the Rhine, and the former 
gave to the latter thoſe lying on the other fide of that 
TVET. A ns” 

The only remaining line of the deſcendants of Otho 
is that of Naſſau-Dillenburg-Dietz, which ſubſiſts in the 
prince of Orange, hereditary ſtadtholder of the United Pro- 
VUzNCES. : 

The titles of the prince of the elder line deſcended 
from Walram are, Prince of Naſſau, count of Saarbruck 


and Saarwerden, and lord of Labhr-Miſbaden and Idiſtein. 


The titles of William V. prince of Orange, and ſtadt-paſtures, and vineyards; and is watered by ſeveral lictle 


holder of the United Provinces, with reſpect to the ter- 


ritories of Naſſau, are, Prince of Naſſau, count of Kat-| 


æenellenbogen, Vianen, and Dietz, and lord of Beilftein, 
The princes of the ancient line of Malram have no 
ſeat or voice in the college of princes ; but have five 
votes at the diet of the circle of the Upper Rhine. The 
princes of the younger branch acquired a ſeat and vote in 


the college of princes in 1659, and have two other votes, 


both which are inherent in the ſtadtholder of the United 
Nether lands, who has allo two votes in the diet of J#/2/- 


K 5 

The county of NASssAU-DIBTz lies on the tiver Lahn, 
and was forgerly called the Golden Country, on account 
of its fertility, and conſiſts of nine prefecturates, the prin- 
cipal places in which are Dietz and Weilburg. 

In the country belonging to Nas8AU-SAARBRUCK- 
Us1nGzx is WisBADEN, a handſome, populous, and 
thriving town, ſeated in the lordſhip of the ſame name, 
and in a good wine country. The prince's palace in this 

lace was built in the beginning of the preſent century. 
he wargy baths here were knon to the ancient Romans, 


. 


| 


Places belonging to each of thoſe 
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and are ſtill famous. This town ſuffered greatly in the 
wars of the ſeventeenth century; but has been ſince con. 
ſiderably improved by prince George Auguſtus. 

'The lands belonging to Naf/au- Saarbruct, are ſituated 
between Lorrain, which lies to the weſt, and Peurporm 
to the eaſt ; but though it is for the moſt part ſandy and 
woody, it abounds in iron and pit-coal, and the ſoil in 
ſome places produces good corn. Saarbruck is the capital 
of this little diſtrict. 


SECT. IX. 


Of the Principality of Hersfeld, the Counties of Solms, Up. 
per Iſenburg, and Witgenſtein; the LorYfhip of Weg. 
7 rg, and the ather ſmall States in the Circle of the Upper 

hine. | | 


ESIDES the countries already deſcribed in the cir. 
B cle of the Upper Rhine, there are a conſiderable 
number of others, moſt of which are very ſmall and in. 
conſiderable, and are only remarkable for having a ſeat 
and voice in the college of, princes, and in the diets of this 
circle, 

One of the chief of theſe is the principality of Her. 
feld, or Hirchfeld, which borders on Upper and Li 
Heſſe, and is about twelve miles long, and the ſame in 
breadth. It is ſubject to the bouſe of Hee Caſſel, who 
on that account have an additional vote in the college of 
princes, and at the diet of the circle of the Upper Rhine. 

HERSFELD, its Capital, is ſeated on the Fulda, forty 
miles to the ſouth of Cafe, and is a neat but ſmall city, 
in which is a palace, a cathedral, a town church, a jemi- 
ts and a wealthy hoſpital. 

he county of SOLMS is chiefly ſituated on both ſides 
the Labn, and borders on the territories of Heſſe and 
Naſſau, and the diſtrict of the city of /etzlar. It abounds 
in corn and cattle, and has many iron mines, which em- 
ploy ſeveral foundries and other works. 

The counts of Se/ms, which are ſuppoſed to be a branch 
of the family of Nagar, are divided into the two principal 
branches, that of Sz/ms- Braunfeld, and that of Solms-Lit), 
each of whom has the following title, Lord of Mun 
zenberg, Wildenfels, Sonnentuald, &c.” 

The counts of Solms have four votes in the college of 
the imperial counts of Metteravia, and a like number in 
the diet of the circle of the Upper Rhine. 

The principal place in the whole county is Bzaus- 
FELD, which is ſeated on a hill, where is a handſome 
caſtle or palace belonging to the prince, fortified after 
the ancient manner, and is a place of great ſtrength. It 
contains within it a church that alſo ſerves the inhabitants 
of the town, which ſtands on the outſide. Both the 
caſtle and town. are ſupplied with water by works eredled 
at the foot of the hill. In the ſeventh century this town 
was twice deſtroyed by fire. | | 

UrpER IsENBURG is thus called to diſtinguiſh it from 
the county of Lower Iſenburg, in the Palatinate, and pro- 
perly conſiſts of the lordſhip of Budingen. It is a fine 
corn-country, that has alſo ſome conſiderable woods, 
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ſtreams, as the Kinzig, the Semen, and the Nedder. 

The four princes of the houſe of /ſenburg govern dif- 
ferent parts of this country, and fit in the college of the 
imperial counts of Metteravia, and in the diets of the 
circle of the Upper Rhine. 

The principal places in this county are Offenbach on 
the Maine, and Budingen. 8 

The county of WiTGgnsTEW is nineteen miles in 
length, and its greateſt breadth is ſomewhat above tÞi- 
teen. It borders on Hefſe- Darm/tadt, the principality of 
Naſſau- Dillenburg, and the duchy of Męſiphalia. Some 
parts of it are very mountainous, but yield plenty of 
wood, with mines of ſilver, copper, and iron. It has g 
paſtures; but produces little grain except oats. . f 
This county is divided between the two houſes 0 
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Sayn- Hitgen/lein of Witgen/tein, and Sayn-Witgenſitt : 
Berleburg. Wed bouſe has a diſtinct v 
college of the counts of the empire, the di TY 
Rhine, and the college of Metterauia. The joi! 
of theſe: counts ia camputed. at fifty thouſand ri 
year, 
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PpabkR BORN. E U R 
-1cipal places in this county belonging to each 
We 25 Wagenftein and Berleburg. K | 
: There are alſo the counties of Faltenſtein and Wartem- 
her whoſe counts enjoy the ſame privileges; but they 

5 no towns worthy of notice. ay 

The lordſhip of WESTERBURG is a ſmall territory ſeated 
een the electorate of Treves and the territory of Na- 
nd contains fine paſtures, and conſequently ſheep 
and horned cattle. It alſo produces barley, rye, oats, 
and pulſe, with plenty of very fine earth-nuts. The 
woods are thinned, but it has a remarkable mine of what 
is called wood-coal, which is alone ſufficient to furniſh 
that neighbourhood with fuel. The colour, filaments, 
and twigs of this coal, nearly reſemble thoſe of wood, 
and the depth of the pit is about twenty feet. In this 
country are alſo deer and other game; the rivers abound 
with trout and cray-fiſh, and the ponds with pike, carp; 


and other kinds. 
This lordſhip belongs to the counts of Męſterburg, of 


* 
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lages. 


tion. 


biſhops have a ſeat on the ſpiritual bench of the council 
cle ; but as the principal part of the biſhopric of Straſ< 
chief part of the biſhopric of Baſil, with its capital, is in 


Swiſſerland, they will be more properly deſcribed in treat- 
ing of thoſe countries, 


i. 


—— 
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P. XVIII. 


The Circle or W E S TPH AL IA. 


Feen 


Weſtphalia in general; and firſt of the Biſhopric of Pa- 

9 Its Sfcuarion, Extent, Lebe and Nn 
the Prerogatives of the Biſhop. A Deſcription of the City 
of Paderborn, and ſome remarkable Springs. | 


HE people who inhabit the country between the 
NMiſer and the Rhine were anciently called H- 
lians, and from them that territory received the name 
of Weſtphalia; but the circle of Męſiphalia, which con- 
ſtitutes a part of that country, compriſes in it other terri- 
tories; and we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
circle of Weſtphalia, Weſtphalia itſelf, and the duchy of 
that name. | 
This circle is ſurrounded by the Burgundian circle, the 
United Provinces, the Northern or German Sea, the Upper 
Rbeniſh, and the Electoral Rhenthh circles ; it being two 
bundred miles long, and between a hundred and fifty and 
two hundred broad. 85 p | | 
Certain ſtates were formerly reckoned in this circle, 
which at preſent no. longer belong to it, as Utrecht, 
|  Gulders, and the biſhopric of Cambray; in other reſpects 
alſo the ancient and modern liſts of the countries of the 
Weftphalian circle differ greatly from each other. We 


fhall include under it the biſhoprics of Paderborn, Mun- | 


Aer, Liege, and Oſuabrug, the duchy of Verden, the prin- 
cipality of Minden, the duchy of Cleve, Fuliers, and Berg, 
&c, the principalities of Ea Frieland, Mors, &c. 

. The ſummoning princes and directors of the circle are 
the biſhop of Mun/izr, and with him the electors of Bran- 
denburg and the Palatinate, as dukes of Cleve and Juliers, 


both of whom, in this directory, enjoy together but one 


voice, The diets of the circle were uſually appointed at 

Cologne; but none have been held ſince the year 1718. 

The archives belonging to it are kept at Duſſeldorp. 
With reſpect to religion, this circle is one of the mix- 


ed, and both the catholic and proteftant ſtates nominate 


two aſſeſſors, to aſſiſt at the imperial and chamber- court 
of the empire. : 
We ſhall begin this circle with the biſhopric of Pader- 
born, which is bounded on the eaſt by Heſſe, and by the 
nver Weſer, which divides it from the principality of 
«azenverg,; on the north by the county of Lippe; on the 
weſt by the counties of Rietberg and Lippe, and the duchy 
of Velphalig; and on the ſouth by the ſame, and the 
county of Waldec. Its greateſt extent from eaſt to weſt 
amounts to fifty-two miles, and from north to ſouth it ex- 
tends about forty-two miles. 155 
It is for the moſt part a very fertile country, and in par- 
ticular produces a good breed of cattle. It has alſo iron 
nes, ſalt and medicinal ſprings, with rivers that abound 
in fiſh ; but it is moſt remarkable for its bacon and veniſor. 
The Meer waſhes lad part of the country to the 


'of the prince de 


| | eaſt, and the Dremel, after traverſing a great part of the 


biſhopric, diſcharges itſelf into it. The Bever and the 
Nette receive their ſource in this country, as does alſo 
the Great Hemmer, the Hee, the Nieſe, and other little 
ſtreams, which fall into the Weſer; the Lippe, which 
riſes here, runs by Weſel into the Rhine, The other 
rivers are the Alme, the Pader, and the Ems. 

In the whole biſhopric are twenty-three towns, three 
boroughs, ſixty- four pariſhes, and fixteen monaſteries, all 
ſubject to the biſhop. _ 

The inhabitants are in general of the Ramiſb religion; 

but there are many Lutherans among them, who frequent 
the churches of that perſuaſion in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. 
The biſhop is a prince of the empire, and fits at the 
diets of the empire between the biſhops of Hild:feim and 
Freyſingen, and as a prelate is under the archbiſhop of 
Mentz. The epiſcopal chapter conſiſts of twenty-four 
prelates and capitulars, who muſt be twenty-one years of 
age before they are admitted, and muſt prove their noble 
extraction through four degrees of deſcent. 

The revenues of this ſee, which is ſuffragan to Ments, 
is thought to be about twenty-five or thirty thouſand 
pounds per annum. | : 

The arms of the biſhopric are, a croſs or, in a field 

ules. | | We 

The high colleges here are the general-vicarſhip, the 
privy-council, the regency-chancery, the aulic-chamber, 
the officialſhip, and the temporal aulic-court. 

This biſhopric is divided by high mountains, called the 
Egge, into the Fore and Upper Foreft diſtrict. 

Toward the cloſe of the campaign of 1761, this county 
was ſeverely ravages by the French, under the command 

oubiſe, but by the peace which was con- 
cluded the following year between the courts of London 
and Yerſailles each power agreed to evacuate it. : 

PADERBORN is the capital of the biſhopric, and is an 
ancient city that ſtands in a pleaſant fruitful country, in 
51 45 N. latitude, and in 825 E. longitude, and 
takes its name from the river Pader, which riſes in the 
centre of it. Five of the largeſt ſprings riſe under the 
cathedral and the adjacent houſes, diſcharging ſo copious 
a ſtream, that at twenty paces diſtance ſeveral mills, and 
afterward a ftill greater number in the town, are driven 


twelve apoſtles made of the fineſt ſilver; but in 1622 
duke Chriſtian of Brunſwic took them away, and cauſed 
rixdollars to be ſtruck from them, with this inſcription, 
GOD'S FRIEND, THE PRIEST'S ENEMY. He alſo took 
the filver coffin of St. Liborius, which be likewiſe con- 
verted into money. Here is a collegiate. church, two 
pariſh-churches, a Benedictine abbey, à college: of Fe/ats 


now ſeculariſed, five other cloiſters, an univerſity ececte 
| Ei in 


| 


. 


which there are ſeveral branches: it only contains the 
little towns of Meſiburg and Walterſburg, and ſeveral vil- 


There are alſo a few other lordſhips, as thoſe of Kir- 
chingen, Bratzenheim, &c. but they, and ſome other little 
ſtates, are too inconſiderable to deſerve a particular deſerip- 


The biſhopric of STRAsBURG is alſo juſtly conſidered 
as a ſtate of the empire, on account of a part of this 
biſhopric lying in the Upper Circle of the Rhine; as is alfo 
the biſhopric of Baſil, for the ſame reaſon ; and both theſe 
of the princes of the empire, and at the diets of this cir- 


burg, and the city of Straſburg itſelf, is in Alſace, and the 
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by it. In the cathedral formerly ſtood the images of the 


— 
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in the year 161 5, and a gymnaſium. This city anciently 
enjoyed the immunities belonging to a city of the empire: 
it was reckoned among the Hanſe- totuns, and carried on a 
great trade; but this trade is decreaſed, and the inhabi- 
tants, for the moſt part, ſubſiſt by agriculture and the 
breeding of cattle. It was taken by the French in 1761. 
At 13 two miles from Paderborn, are three 
ſprings, two of which are not above half a yard aſunder, 
and yet are of very different qualities: the one is limpid, 
of a bluiſh colour, luke- warm, and contains ſal-armoniac, 
ochre, iron, vitriol, alum, ſulphur, nitre, and orpiment ; 
the other is as cold as ice, turbid and whitiſh, yet has 
much the ſame contents; but the water has a ſtronger 
taſte, and is heavier than the other. It is ſaid to be a per- 
fect cure for the worms, yet the fowls that drink of it are 
immediately thrown into convulſions ; but are ſoon reco- 


vered by an infuſion of common ſalt and vinegar.. The 


third ſpring, which is about twenty paces diſtant from the 
other two, is of a greeniſh colour, but very clear; the taſte 
has a mixture of ſweet and ſour. 

In this territory is the famous field of battle, where the 
brave prince Arminius, general of the German forces, de- 
feated and flew 2uintilius Varus, and routed the Roman 
army under his command ; a moſt important victory, 
which freed the Germans from the Roman yoke. 


ar 
Of the Biſhopric of MUNSTER. 


Tis Situation, Produce, and Rivers; the Religion of the In- 
habitants ; the Arms, Prerogatives, and Revenue of the 
Biſhop ; with a Deſcription of the City of Munſter, and 
Coesfeld. | ES 


HE biſhopric of MunsTER is bounded on the north 
| dy the principality of EI bh the county of 
Oldenburg, and the prefecturate of Vildeſbauſen, which 
belongs to the electoral houſe of Brunſwic ; to the eaſt 
by the biſhopric of Oſuabrug, with the counties of Tecłlen- 
burg, Lingen, and Ravenſberg ; to the ſouth by a ſmall 
part of the duchy of Veſiphalia, the county of Mart, 
and the duchy of Cleve ; and to the weſt by the United 
Provinces, the county of Zutphen, and the provinces of 
Upper Uſſel, Groningen, and the county of Bentheim; and 
is the largeſt of all the Veſiphalian biſhoprics. 

This country is generally level, yet is interſperſed with 
ſome agreeable eminences, but has no high mountains. 
The extenſive heaths ſerve for the breeding of cattle ; it 
pon alſo fruitful plains, fine woods, and good quarries of 

one. 

The rivers here abound with fiſh ; the principal of them 
are the Ems, which traverſes the whole length of the 
biſhopric, and is increaſed by ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, par- 
ticularly by the 4a, which riſes in this country; the Lippe, 
which forms its boundary to the ſouth; the Vecht, which 
riſes here, and the Berkal. The lake of Dummer, which 
is near five miles in length, and halfa one in breadth, lies 
between this biſhopric and the county of Diephol. 

Munſter, beſides its capital, contains twelve towns that 
are ſummoned to the land diets, with twelve others that 
have not that privilege, and the ſame number of ſmaller 
towns, 5 : | : 

At the Reformation, the doctrines of Luther gained 
ground in this country; but the exerciſe of that religion 


was afterward ſuppreſſed. ' There are ſtill, however, ſe- 


veral nobles, among whom ſome are of the Lutheran, and 
others of the Galvinilical church; and at Vierdt both are 
tolerated : the popiſb religion, however, prevails. 

The principal commerce of the inhabitants is in hogs 
and Weſiphalia hams. They generally endeavour to pre- 
ſerve a neutrality, when their neighbours are at war; 
and though there are ſeveral fortreſſes in the dioceſe, they 

y twelve thouſand crowns per annum for the protection 
of the ſtates of Holland, who have uſually a great ſway in 
the choice of a biſhop.” It ſuffered conſiderably in the laſt 
continental war. | a Rh | 

The provincial ſtates of this biſhopric conſiſt of the 
clergy, the nobility, and the above-mentioned towns; 
and are uſually held at Munter. 5 | 

The arms of this biſhopric are, a feſſe or, in a feld 
AZure - 1 "4 IS ng 5 N _ TR 
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the circle enjoys the firſt feat and voice, As b 


Lick. 


The biſhop is a prince of the empire, and in the col 
lege of the princes takesplace alternately with the biſh 1 
of Liege; but in ſuch a manner that Oſnabryg bse 
ſits between both. He is the firſt ſummoning prince 2 i 
director of the circle of Meſiphalia, and at the diew of 
| 
ſtands under the. archbiſhop of Cologne. The 2 a 
conſiſts of forty members, who are all nobles, ang _ 
prove their nobility ; and once a year the ſhield and hel. 
met of the youngeſt canon are carried in proceſſion with 
public beat of drum, that every one may enquire into his pe- 
digree. The epiſcopal domains are more conſiderable than 
thoſe of Oſnabrug ; and the chapter maintains ſeven re. 
giments. The revenues of the biſhop are ſaid to amount 
to ſeventy thouſand ducats, He becomes heir to ſuch 
ſtrangers as die here without children; a very unjuſt cuſ. 
tom, unknown in any other part of the empire, 

This biſhopric is divided into four quarters, each of 
which is ſubdivided, into a, number of prefecturates, the 
principal places in which are the following: 

MuNSTER, in Latin Monaſterium, the capital of the 
biſhopric, is ſeated in a very fruitful and pleaſant ſpot 
on the river Aa, in 52* 16' N. latitude, and 7 12/ E. 
longitude, thirty- eight miles ſouth-weſt of Oſzabryg, It 
is ſourrounded with double ditches and ramparts, and has 
alſo a citadel called The Brille, erected by biſhop Chris. 
pher Bernhard, in order to curb the town. The city i 
almoſt of a circular form, and has eight gates. The 

' houſes are moſtly in the antique tafte, and the principal 
of them are in the four market-places, particulaily the ſe. 
' nate-houſe, and the halls belonging to the companies, In 
the ſouth-eaſt part of the city is a —.— ſquare, where the 
fronts of the houſes reſt upon pillars, and form handſome 
piazzas. This city has five collegiate and fix pariſh 
churches, beſides a college belonging to the Fe/urs, which 
is now converted to another uſe, a great number of con- 
vents, and other 'religious houſes, moſt of them ſtately 
piles, and ſome of them very delightfully ſituated in the 
midſt of beautiful gardens. 

This city is famous for the treaty of peace concluded 
there in the year 1648, between the Swedes, the em- 
peror, and the princes of the empire, by which an end 
was put to a war which had laſted thirty years, with vaſt 
profuſion of blood; a deciſive treaty which eſtabliſhed the 
fortune of many ſovereigns, the liberties of the empire in 
general, and the free exerciſe of the Prote/tant religion in 
the empire : a treaty upon which thoſe that have been 
ſince made with Germany and the northern parts have in 
a great meaſure been founded. This city was taken by 


| the French in the year 1759, but after the victory gained 


by prince Ferdinand at Minden, it ſurrendered to the al- 
lies on the 20th of November the ſame year. 
COESFELD, a town ſituated in a fine plain, is, next to 
Munſter, the principal town in the whole biſhopric. lt 
was formerly one of the Hanſe- totunt, and at preſent con- 
tains two pariſh-churches, a college of Feſuits now up- 
preſſed, four nunneries, and one monaſtery; it has like- 
wiſe a princely judge. In the year 1591, it ſuffered 
greatly by fire, and in 1631 it was taken by the Heſjans. 


SECT. III. 

Of the Biſhopric LIE GE. 
lis Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The States of 
the country; the Religion and Commerce of the Inbabi · 
tants; with the Titles, Arms, and Prerogatives of the 
Biſhop ; the Offices by which the Government is admini- 
tered; and a particular Deſcription of the City of Liege, 
as alſo of Huy, Dinant, and Spa. 


HE biſhopric of Liege lies in the Netherlands, and 
is bounded on the north by Brabant; on the ea 
by Limburg and Juliers; on the ſouth by Champagne and 
Luxemburg; and on the weſt by Brabant, Namur, an 
Hainault, extending from north to ſouth above ninety” 
five miles; but dividing and running much to the ſout p 
ward, is of very different breadth : ſome ſmall diftriQs,0 
this biſhopric lie within the juriſdiction of Brabant and 
Luxemburg. 3 | oat 

This is a delightful tract, abounding in corn-fields, 
paſture-grounds, and cattle : the hills are covered Wit 


— 


vineyards, which produce wines that reſemble the ft 
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wines of Burgundy and Champagne, and the country | 
ſiderable foreſts, with many quarries of marb/e and 


dling 
has con . a 

Iſo mines of, copper, lead, and iron, brimſlane, 
2 12 J e This iſhopric is likewiſe celebrated: 


r2 239. 4 


The principal rivers by which the country is watered, 
TT.! 
' The provincial Rates conſiſt of the chapter of the no- 
bility aud the burgo-maſters of the towns; theſe. have 

—neral treaſurers. and fix receivers. Each of the 


two general "we f | 
two Eſt Rates chooſe four deputies annually, The bur- 
omaſters of the eity of Liege are born deputics of the 


\ird ſtate; but have Four deputies of the ſmaller tons 
io aſſiſt them. Theſe. deputies meet in the epiſcopal pa- 
lace of Liege. | ; . 
The principal exports of this country, and, particularly 
of the city. of Liege, conſiſt of beer, arms, nails, ſerge, lea- 
| ther, and pit-coal, all which. are exported from hence in 
prodigious quis LA os io i 
The titles of the. biſhop of Liege are the following, 
By the grace of God, b and prince of Liege, duke 
of Bouillon, marquis of Franchimont, count of Loox, Heorn, 
4% 1, PEST et ib 
lis arms on account of Liege,y/are > pillar argent, on a 
pedeſtal of the ſame, with a crown or, in a field gules: 
on account of Bouillen, a feſſe argent, in a field gules: on 
account of Franchi mont, three lions in a field argent; and 
on account of Les, four feſſes gules, in a field or. 
The biſhop gf Liege, in the council of the princes of 
the empire, takes rank alternately with Munter; but 
ſo that Oſnabrag always fits between them. This bi- 


* 


4 


' 


— 


* 
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This city is well fortified, and defended by a citadel, 
erected. on the mountain of the Holy, Halburg. At the 


foot of this mountain ſtands the grand epiſcopal. palace, 
part of which we 
was rebuilt.in 1937, at the expence of the provincial 
ſtates, in a regular and fine taſte, In it are not only 
held the meeting of the ftates, but the high colleges. 


The council-houſe, which was ruined by a bombard» - 
ment in 1691, was magnificently rebuilt in 1714, and 
contains. a public library, This city has ſixteen gates, 
ſeventeen bridges, ſome of which are very. handſome, . 
twelve public ſquares, one hundred and fifty-four ftreets, _ 
moſt of which are broad. and. ſtraight, a cathedral, and 


ſeven collegiate churches, thirty-two pariſhes, five ab- 
bies for men, and ſthe ſame number for women, thirty- 
two cloiſters of both ſexes, two colleges of Feſuits, now 
qppretied, one ſeminary, ten hoſpitals, and a chartreuſe. 
he endowments of the eceleſiaſtics are ſo rich, and the 
ſituation ſo pleaſant, that Liege is commonly ſtyled the 
Paradiſe«of the clergy. The houſes are high, and gene- 
rally built of bluiſh marble. Here are alſo two fine quays 
adorned with rows of trees, and the city is four miles in 
cireultc:. AD 534, 3 | | 5 
The cathedral of ST, LamzerrT is extremely large; 
but is a heavy ſtructure: it contains a great number of 
pretended relics, beſides buſts and ſtatues of ſilver, and a 
St. George on horſeback, which is ſaid to he of gold, 
Among the many collegiate and pariſh churches, that 
of St. Paul is remarkable for its ſtructure and fine orna- 
ments. All the regular orders have very beautiful con- 
vents, and among the reſt is the college of Engliſb Jeſuits, 


and a fine nunnery for Engliſh ladies, In St. Williams 


ſhopric-is the third in rank in the circle of Z//phalia. | convent lies Sir John Mandeville, the famous romantic 


The eccleſiaſticalzuriſdifion. of the biſhop is divided into 

{ven archideaconries, and the chapter conſiſts. of ſixty 
_ perſons. LEA „ (664-46 bh. 513 IG 5 
The prince's privy council, which is filled with ſpiri- 
tua] and ſecular counſellors, decides all. affairs relative 
to the ſuperiority and immunities; of the country, and 
the rights and prerogatives of the prince. The aulic 
and rent-chamber determines all matters with reſpect to | 
his revenues. The officialſhip has the direction of every 
thing relating to religion. The court of the /choffen, or 
high judicial court, determines all criminal cauſes. The 
any council examines every thing-that comes before 
it by appeals from the feudal and allodial court, as alſo 
- all r with the privileges of the emperor. 
The feudal court ju in all feudal diſputes, and the 
alodial court in all allodial controverſies. What is ſtyled 
* the court of the twenty-two, judges ſuch officers as abuſe | 

their er...... ß 

This biſhopric gontains twenty-ſix towns, which are 
divided into the Wallaon aud Flemiſb, and has fifteen hun- 
dred pariſhes, ſeventeen abbies for monks, who muſt be 


Engliſb traveller, and near his grave are kept the ſaddle, 
ſpurs, and knife he uſed, and on his tomb is an inſcription 
in old French, requeſting paſſengers to pray for him. 
The eity-of Liege is not only called the paradiſe of the 
clergy, bugthe hell of women, they being obliged to drag 
other place. © TT | : 
In this city are a multitude of brewers, who export 
great quantities of beer. The manufacturers of arm. 
and nails in this city have a great demand for them. Its 
leather and ſerge is alſo famous; and from this town, and 
its territories, the Dutch receive moſt of their pit- coal. 
The magiſtracy have been ſeverely handled by their biſho 
for pretending that _ is a free imperial city, and dil. 
puting his authority. 
ed by the French, and in 1702, taken by the duke of 
Marlborough. It ſuffered nothing in the war of 1756. 
About two miles from the ity is the epiſcopal palace 
of Sering, in which the biſhop uſually reſides during a 
conſiderable part. of the ſummer; and near it, on the 


the boats, nne burdens, and work harder than in any 


Maeſe,'is a well- built village, that contains many plea» 


gentlemen, and eleven for ladies; ſo that the annual re- ſure-houſes. | 


renues of the, biſhop are computedat three hundred thcu- 


land ducats z and he is ſaid to be Ahle to maintain eight 
thouſand troops, without oppreſſing his ſubjects, the bulk 
of whom are of the Popiſb religion · | 


. The principal places in this biſhopric are the follow- | of a ſtone bridge. The ſmall river Huy alſo dividigg 
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Lit6e, by the Germans called Luyck, ſeated on the river 
Mace, in 50? 377 N. latitude, and 5% 35 E, longitude: 
from Greentuich, according to Dr. ahne Tables, in 
aule between two mquncains, ane of which ſtands to the 
north, and the other to thegaſt. The city itſelf is gene- 
rally divided into the Old ax Upper, and into the New. or 
er Town, and the laſt is ſubdivided into two parts, 
namely, into the iſland and the ee beyond the Morſe 
The Upper. Tozon ſtands on the declivity of the northern 
mountains, which is called the Zaly M alburg, and extends 
on the ſouth to an arm of the Macſe, by which it is ſepa- 


Hut, or Huy, is ſeated on the Maeſe, which at this 
place-zeceives into it the little river Huy. It lies in a 
pleaſagt;vale, and is divided by the Macſe into two parts, 
that have a communication with each other by means: 


into ſeveral branches, forms a number of little iſlands in 
the town, that are inhabited and joined together by 
bridges. To the north of the town lie five or fix ſub- 
urbs. Huy was once well fortified; but it has been 
frequently beſieged and taken, particularly in the year 

1715, when its fortifications were deſtroyed; but though 

it has undergone various misfortunes, it has ſtill many 
fine houſes, with ene collegiate, and fourteen pril 


churches; I cloiſter of regular canons of the 7 
order of the Holy,Crofs,, ſixteen convents of both ſexes, - 
and a number of chapels and hoſpitals. On the river. 


Huy are ſeveral paper-mills and iron-works, and the ad- 


rated from that part of the Lower Town called The Iſand; jacent country yields corn, wine, alum, ſulphur, and pit- 
but to the north terminates.on-the Great, Maeſe,, which col. „ ns SUES res | 


divides it from the quarter beyond that river. 1 he Lower 
Town, alſo. called The and, is ee by two 
branches of the Macſe, which. unite at the 


* , 


| DixanT, in Latin Dionattum, is a city ſeated on the 


Masſe, amidſt hills and rocks, and Conliſts of the Taws 
point of the properly fo called, of the Lower, Tawn, the iſland quarter, 


iland; and the quarter beyond the Mage is a. peninſula] and ſome ſuburbs. It contains one collegiate, and ſeven 
ltuated between the river and the eaſtern mount name other churches, a college of Feſuits, with ſix cloifters and 
Grrnillon, Theſe ſeveral. parts of the town have a com- hoſpitals. Before the town are ſome fine quarries of 
woration with each other by bridges. er other ſtone. The principal 9 ; 


* 
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burnt down in the year 1734; but 


n the year 1691, it was bombard- 
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* 1 of the cirele of Meſiphalia, and is bounded*on the 
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hoe principal rivers are the Ha and the Hunte, both 
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here cors ſts in rather. In 1554 it was ſeverely handled |there are alſo ſome coarſe woollen cloths made in this 
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by the French. In 1674 it was taken oy the Auſtrians, 
and the following JR by the French, who did not-reſtore 
it till the peace of Nimeguen in 1678. E V4 
Spa, or SPAW, a town celebrated for its mineral wa- 
ters, is ſeated in à valley ſurrounded with mountains, 
and contains three hundred houſes. The part called the 
Old Spa, which is properly only à ſuburb: to the other, 
conſiſts'of miſerable cottages ; and when ſtrangers arrive, 
the poor inhabitants ſend out a ſwarm of children to get 
what they can by begging.” The houſes of New Spa are 


GEOGRAPHY. Osxar0; 


country. N 


At che peace of Oſnabrug or Wyſþhalia, in 1648, ity 

ſettled that this . ſhould alternately have a Cath. 
lic and a Lutheran biſhop; and in conſideration that * 
houſe of Brunſwic had for the ſake of a general ez : 
made ſeveral valuable ſacrifices, namely, of t e coadjutor 
ſhips of Halberfadt and Magdeburg to the elector of Bran. 
denburg, of that of Bremen tothe king of Sweden, and of th 
biſhopric of Ratzeburg to the dukes of Mecklenburg 8 
Lutherans, who were to have the alternative, were to he 


little, dark, old-faſhioned wooden buildings, and yet it ſa younger prince of the houſe of Brunſwic- Lunenburg the 


is affirmed, that they can make twelve hundred beds for 
ſtrangers. The church of the Capuchins and the'pariſh 
— are both ſeated upon eminences, and make a good 
nce at a diftance. The inn called the Gurt of 
* is very large, and, as it is the beſt in the place, is 
moſt frequented by ſtrangers. The name of the five 
principal wells are Tunnelet, Watpotz, Savimere, Geron- 
flerd, and Pouhon. The inhabitants are employed in 
making toys, and other things for — to whom 
they ate very civil, and ready to do them all good offices. 
Near the city there are excellent fiſh, and good game, to 
accommodate thoſe who go to the Spa. e 
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The Biſhopric of Os8NABRUG. 


Is Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. Of the In- 
- habitants, their Employments, Religion, and Trade. 
_ The Regulations 1. with regard to there being al- 
. ternately a Proteſtant and Popiſh Biſbop. Its Revenue, 
Arms, public Offices, and Chapter: with à particular 

Deſcription of the City Oſnabru g. 


"THE biſhopric of Ofnabrug is ſeated in the centre 


north by the biſhopric of Munſler; on the oath by 
Munfler and the county of Ravenſdurg ; on the eaft by 
the ſame county and the principality-of Minden; and on 
the weft by Munſter, and the countries of Lingen and 
Tecklenburg ; but the prefecturate of Reichenberg lies ſe- 
parate. This biſhopric extends forty-ſeven miles from 
north to ſouth, and between nineteen" and twenty-eight 
from eaſt to weſ. 3 

- Almoſt one-half of this. biſhopric conſiſts of heath- 
Jands that yield paſturage,” and above ten ſorts of turf. 
The country, however, produces as much He as ſup- 

ies the neceſſities of the inhabitants, and five hundred 

ills are employed in drawing ſpirits from it. Conſiderable 
quantities of wheat, oats, and moſt of the - barley uſed 
here, are imported from the principality of Minden and 
the county of Schauenburg; and, as there are but few 
cattle bred in this biſhopric, great numbers are brought 
from Eaft Friefland. e country has but little wood, 
but, beſides their turf, they have ſome coal- pits. Marble 

n 8 9 HAS 0 


1 


| 2 ſound here. 


eh riſe in this country, 
The inhabitants are diligent and Jaborious, and the 
country people here ſeldom fit, as in other parts of Ger- 


many, by ſtoves; but uſually by the fire-ſide, where they 


perform their principal work, which is ſpinning; and 
about ſix thouſand peaſants go every year to Holland, in 
order to mow, cut turf, and do othef Work for hire; and 
it is ſaid that the meaneſt of them hing home twenty, 
and the beſt workman ' ſeventy florins "fo that the ready 
money thus brought into the country may be 'reckoned 
at two hundred thouſand florins a yea. 
There are in this biſhopric many vaſſals who belong 
partly to the chapter and popiſb clergy, and partly to the 
burghers. The number of Catholics and Proteftants' is 
thought to be nearly ee the former have thir- 
ty-two churches, and the fatter only twenty; but no Ju. 
ace tolerated in the county 
The moſt beneficial employment of the inhabitants 
conſiſts in ſpinning yarn, and manuſacturing a coarſe 
Kind of linen, which is conveyed by the Engliby Dutch, 


in civil cauſes, à juriſdiftion jointly with the c 


preſent royal family of Great Britain ; and on failure of 
that; the alternative was to paſs to Brunſwic- Wilfenbut 
now, Brunſwic-Bevern : in conſequence of which the 
proteſtant alternative was enjoyed by prince Ery,q 
grandfather to his late N and afterward, on the next 
turn, by another prince Erna, the late king's uncle, wh, 
was created duke Dr; and upon the deceaſe of the 
archbiſhop of Cologne, who was the laſt incumbent, Þ,,,. 
ric, the ſecond ſon of the preſent king of Great. Britain 
was elected biſhop in 1764, at two yeats of ave, On the 
16th of Auguſt 7555 being the young biſhop's birth-day 

old and filver medals:were given at the court of Lendui 
in commemoration of His election to that dignity. Theſe 
medals have on the face the figure of Hope reſting on 2 
ſhield, his royal highneſs's arms and coronet, with the 
mitre, eroſier, and ſword on a pedeſtal, and round them 
the words SPgs PUBLICA, On the reverſe is a Latin in- 


ſeription. "The chapter of the ſee contending with the 


king of Great Britain concerning the-adminiſtration of 
matter was referred to the ſupreme judicature of the em- 
pire, who decreed in fayour of the latter. A very capita 
ſum of money has been accumulated in this long mino- 
rity, and foon after the prince biſhop became of age, he 
was created duke of York, and has for ſome time paſt re- 
( 

But though this biſhopric is alternately hereditary in 
the houfe of Hanover, the ſucerſſion of Popiſb biſhops is 
not reſtricted to any particular family, but they are choſen 
out of different families by the chapter, which conſiſts of 
twenty-five canons, the revenues of eighteen of whoſe 
prebends are enjoyed by the Romifþ eccleliaſtics ; thoſe of 
four, uſed to be received by the Jett, for the {upport of 
their college; and the other three are held by Lutheran 


|canons only, who are capable of electing, but not of being 


elected biſhops, as the Carh3lit canons are. 
In the year 1773 the king of England, as tutor to his 
ſon the biſhop, directed the chapter of the cathedral to 
put in execution the pope's bull againſt the Jeſuits; to 
employ the effects of that order in ulefu foundations, and 
to tranſmit to him, from time to time, an account of the 
manner in which they applied the revenue. 
When there is a Hp biſhop, he is Juffragan to the 
archbiſhop of *Cologng as *metropolitan ; but when there 
is a Nrotęſlant bifhop,*the exerciſe of the metropolitan 
juriſdiction is to be ſuſpended. Since the reformation in- 
troduced here in 15 34, the biſhop of either denomination 
has, with the dignity and power of a temporal prince, 
little more than the name of a biſhop. SW | 
The annual revenne of this biſhopric amounts to 
between twenty and thirty thoufand pounds. 
The e this biſhopric are, an orb gules, ſet with 
fix ſpokes in à field argent. 5 
T pe biſhop is a prince of the empire, and in the dit 


of the empire fits in the \council of the princes between 
236-765 r 


the biſhops of Munſt r and e . 
' >The public offices are the pritice's privy-council, which 
has the care of the epiſcopal 'board-Jands, and the ſupreme 
inſpection of the country. The prince's ' chancery of 
lands and juſtice, conſiſtin 40 f "ers Catholic and two 
Lutheran counſellors, one of whom is at the ſame time 
a difectot᷑ ; as alſo of à Carbolic and Lutheran ſecretary: 
From this court an appeal lies immediately to the ſupreme 
court of deep Whe epiſcopal n 157 
ancery; 

ut, with reſpect to ſuch eccleſiaſtical matters as belong 
to” che Catholics, jointly" with the archdeacons, from 

3 


and Spaniards to their ſettlements in Africa ind Hmericir:" 


whom, notwithſtanding, an appeal may lie to the offi- 
cial, "Phe prince's La 
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the temporalities during the minority of the biſhop, the 


eran land- conſiſtory is Fompoſer 


* 
* 
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of a ſecular preſident, two ſpiritual counſellors, and a ſe- 
2 t. . * 4 „ f 
e biſhopric is divided into prefecturates, each of 
- which has a noble ſeneſchal, together with a rent-maſter, 


 * ho collects the revenues belonging to the biſhop ; a 
ee durates conliſt of pariſhes, and the pariſhes of pea- 
Foe which-are properly forall villages that have no 
*hurches, And, frequently, only certain little diſtricts in 


rural count, or j ee a court clerk, and a fiſcal. 7 heſe 
cohnſi 


- 


jeh many: peaſants reſide together. 

Pt ibe een my} wear to be true to the ſovereign 

and the chapter. On the deceaſe of a biſhop the chapter 
9 of all, and fills up, in conjunction with 
the magiſtrates of ih city of O/nabrug, the vacant offices; 
| For almoſt all the este, the rural counts excepted, loſe 
their poſts on the deceaſe of a biſhop, till they are again 
keinſtated in them by the chapter, which retains or diſ- 
cards them, at pleat ure; but the new biſhop again makes 
2 change in | Z 1 n 
* The prncipal cl A this biſhopric is O8N ABRUG, or 
Oſnabruck, in Latin Oſnabruga, which is ſeated in à vale 
by the river Hoſe, in 52*,42" N. latitude, and 17738, E. 
longitude, It is a neat well-built city; but the, buildings 
are antique. It has ſeveral. handſome. public ſtructures, 
and is encompaſſed with walls and ditches, but is com- 
manded by a mountain within cannon=-ſhat, upon which 
is an abbey, or kgs.” place for men of quality to retire 

to for devotion. The number of houſes, excluſive 
of the public buildings, amounts to twelve hundred; but 
the 'paJace is not populous. The epiſcopal palace was 
built by biſhop Zrne/t 1 and e r the elec- 
toral houſe of Brun ſibic- 3 uſually reſigns it 
to. the Catholic biſhop for his uſe. This palace is well for- 
tified, and ſeparated from the town by a bridge. It is 
erected in the form of a hexagon, and at each corner is a 
turret, with a court in the middle. It was in one of the 
| apartments. of this palace that king George I. expired, on 

the eleyenth gf June, 1727, inthe arms of his brother 


prince Erne; and,. it is ſaid, in the very room where he 
5 born. u was taken by the Nee in the year 
1761, and given, aß to pillage „„ 
The chance) is but an indifferent building. In the 
hall of the council-houſe, where the celebrated peace of 


1648 was concluded, are the Free of che ſeveral am- 


daſfadors who led at it. There are alſo ſhe wn here, 
in a thin folio, the portraits of the biſhops of O/nabrug, 
which George Bergen drew with his pen. In St. Peter's 
cathedral as ſhewn the filyer coffins in which lie S:. 
N 45 2045 ian; and here are allo interred-ſeyeral 
bio 


ops. . Thecathedral church of S.. John is the ſecond 
pariſh church belonging to the Romans. The Lutheran: 
haye two pariſh churc hes 
The Romans have not the privilege of making pro- 
ceſiois in the city. In their church- yards the Lutherans 
are ſometimes buried, but the Cat) olics are not interred in 
thoſe belonging to the Lutherans. 
There js, here a menaſtery of Daminicans, and a nun- 
nery of Auguſtines 1 à commandery belonging to the 
Teutonic, order of St, George, with mall church, and a 
ſeat of the order of St. John. Till the year 1595 the 
Lutherans and: Papifts had a ſchool. here in commo! Vat 
the Collegium Carolinum, in which were teachers boch 
caurches ; büt in that year a ſeparation. 


ae 4 4. 


| 8 | bs SW | 
and is alſo poſſeſſed of the criminal juriſdiftion, with the 
right of fortification, and has à — ry of its own. 

„ | To; 5 


den en, 
Y . Of the Principality of Minven. 


| 6. | a 
Its Situation, Extent, and Produce : the Religion and 
Trade of the Inhabitants : the ſeveral Offices by which the 
| Government is adminiſtered: the Revenues received 'by the 
King of Pt go fron this Country; and a particular De- 
ſcription of the Cities of Minden and Lubbecke. 


——— _— 


TE E principality of Miu pw lies to the weſt of the 
biſhoprie of Oſnabrug, and is nearly a hundred and 
| fourteen miles in circuit. It conſiſts for the moſt part of 
good corn-land, andagriculture beingeartied on with great 
diligence, the inhabitants ſupply the neighbouring coun- 
tries with corn, and particularly with wheat and barley ; 
flax al ſo is cultivated” with ſuch ſucceſs,” that they are 
likewiſe able to ſupply their neighbours with it. The 
meadows and paſtures breed a "conſiderable number of 
cattle.” They have alſo wood, pit. coal, turf, and an im- 
751 ſalt- wort, which ſupplies both the territories of 
is and the adjacent sountties with that commodity, 
Tue 7/7/er traverſes 'the country, and is of great advan- 
tage to its commerce, #, . n 
With reſpect to the religion of the inhabitants, thoſe of 
the Romiſb church perform public worſhip only in the 
city of Minden, and the Calviniſis every quarter of a year 
at the eitadel of Peterſpagen: all the other churches in 
the country belong to the Lutherans ; yet the Tews are al- 
| towed their ſchools at Minden and Lubbecte. 
The inhabitants are chiefly employed in agriculture, 
the, breeding of cattle, the ſpinning of linen, and weav- 
ing of buckram. They alſo make à kind of half linen 
and half woollen ftuffs ; conſiderable quantities of yarn 
are exported from this principality, and the coarſe linen 
made here is ſent to England and Spain. There are here 
conſiderable breweries, a great trade in corn, ſope, horſes, 
55 / on OR 
' © Charlemagne erected this country into a biſhopric ; but 
the preciſe year of its foundation is not known, though it 
is ſuppoſed to be about the year 803, from which time, 
to the peace of We/tphalia, ate reckoned ſixty biſhops ; 
but at the peace of O/nabrupg, in 1648, the biſhopric of 
Minden was reſigned as à principality to the electoral 
houſe of Brandenburg, inſtead of the ceded countries 
of Pomerania. On the fifteenth of Oclober 1549, the 


elector Frederic William cauſed the citadels of this prin- 


cipality to be poſſeſſed by his officers; and on the twelfth 
of February, 1650, received the homage of the inhabitants. 

| Over this principality and the county of Ravenſburg 
4 regency is appointed, which alſo, in conjunction with 
he two ſuperintendents of theſe countries, and the Pro- 
unt court - chaplain of Minden, conſtitutes the con- 
ſiſtory. Both colleges conduct in common ſuch affairs 
as relate to the ſovefeign; but the regency alone enjoys 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, that over the knights in w_ 
firſt inſtance, and over the others in the ſecond, The 


war and damain-chamber manage all affairs relating to 


| war, trade,” ad manufactures. Out of theſe colleges, 


as made, when 
he Lubergn pranguun are, in, the golf Ren of which! 
he town, was confirmed in 1603, by the aulic-chamber: 
r . N 


been converted into a ptiſon and houſe of cortection. 


There are here alſo three well huilt hoſpitals, and ſome 


The principal ſubliſtence of the inhabitants. depends 
upon. the linen trade, and the foreign manufactures re- 
taled here. The magiſtracy ate Zitheran, and re- cfioſen 
anually on the ſecond of nue, This was che firſt, 
town in Pe/tpbalia that received the Lutheran doctrine, 
I, Herman Hecker, a monk of the order of St. Aug. 
tine and for mer matter to Luther, .preaching it here from; 
we pulpit,in_the' year 1519. This city denies the powef 
he biſhop in affairs relating ie th Y 


— 
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ot offices, another of health is appointed, which, when 
an ig fectious diſeaſe prevails among the inhabitants, or 


Jene makes the neceſſary proviſion for putting a ſtop to 
| 51 Here is alſo a provincial medicinal college, in which 


a member of the war and domain-chamber preſides, and 
scare that the'country be provided with ſkilful phy- 


ſicians, apothecaries, ſurgeons, and mid wives. 
The annual; revetive ariſing to the ſovereign from the 
| domain-lands are, according to Buſching, rated at ſome- 
what more than à ton and a half of gold, ora hundred and 
fifty thouſand rixdollars; and the revenues of the w#- 
cheſt, ariſing from this principally ang the counties of 
' Ravenſburg, Tecklenburg, and Lingen, ate eſtimated at 
about two tons and a half of gold.. 
"The ptincipal places in this country are the following: ; 
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7 . 


o 


Mino EN, the capital” of the e ſeated on 


Furs relating is dhe church and police; 


. 5 


the weſt bde of the /, ger, in 52% 31' N. latitude, and 
255 * ks 4 3 a\." LEES : fe | 155 i in 
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232 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. | 
WWiſmar in 1715, it was ceded, togather with Bremen 


oral houſe of Brunſ 


in 8˙ 38“ E. tongitude. It is a neat and well fortified 


i ith ts and ditches, and has a | by the king of Denmark, to the ele 
town, environed with rampar —_ tie- Lunenburg ; and in the year 1718 the king of Sw, 


ſlone- bridge over the Yeſer. Its commodious ſituation 


for trade and navigation, its brewery of a pleaſant, white 
beer, and in ſome meaſure alſo its 3 and breed 


of cattle, ſupply its inhabitants with the means of pro- 
curing a comfortable ſubſiſtence. The cathedral is a 
noble and large, 5 dark ſtructure, and near it is a 
handſome chapter-houſe. The chapter conſilis of eigh- 


teen perſons; who are partly Reman catholic and partly | 


Lutheran, and has a chapter-croſs which . hangs at an 


azare ribbon, and was conferred by the king in 1756. | 


The church of St. Jobn alſo, belongs to the Papi/ts, and 
contains a collegiate foundation of ten catholics. St. Mar- 
tin's, the principal church belonging to the Lutherans, 
has alſo a collegiate foundation of nine perſons, who are 
rtly Roman catholic and partly Eutheran,togetber with 
= vicars. Near St. Martin's church is à female foun- 
dation for twelve pon, the abbeſs of which has: a 
retty extenſive feudal ſeat. The third Lutheran church 
is that of $4 Simean. The churches, of St. Paul and Si. 
Nicholas alſo belong to the Lutherans ; but it is ſeldom, 


and only at certain times, that divine ſervice is perform- | 
ed in them. It has likewiſe an orphan-houſe, and three | 


alms- houſes. 
This city has ſulfered 

times been belieged and taken:? 

by aſſault, and he Neheb found immen 


- 1 


by war, and has ſeveral 
n 


the place; but on the xt of Augu/? following prince u 
dinand gained a-memorable victory in the n dp 
airs. | 


of this city, which entirely changed the face 


In this action the troops of the allied army, particularly 


the Britiſb foot, fignalized their valour in ſo extraordinary, 
a manner, againſt much ſuperior numbers of WW FOcw 2 
as gained them immortal honour, and the poſſe 
yy fo recovered. : "> SAI. co ttt! 
UBBECKE is a {mall town, ſixteen miles weſt F Min- 
den, which ever ſines the year 2279 was encompaſſed with 
walls, ramparts, and ditches. It enjoys conſiderable im- 
muniries, and in particular the juriſdiction over a conſider- 
able diſtrict. In it are thirteen gentlemen's ſeats, and one 
of the order of Knighthood is always firſt burgomaſter; 


hence the magiſtracy bear the title of knight burgomaſter, | 


and council. The inhabitants, moſt of whom are of the 
Lutheran religion, trade in yarn and linen; they alſo 
carry on agriculture, and the breeding of cattle, brew 
deer, and diſtil ſpirits, Near the pariſh- church is a col - 
legiate foundation, canſiſting Sone dean and four canons, 
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July 1759 it was taken | 


on of { e 
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$77 £4 2 rent 
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o 


made the ſame ceſſion. | Mo | 
In the council of the princes of the empite the kin 
Great Britain, as duke of Ferdiny has a ſeat on the tem 
ral bench, after the prince of Halbrrladt, and alſo at 


diets of the circle of Vnpbalia. 


—̃— 


there that have A relation to both'duchies, 
The 05 of Verden is ſeated on the Aller, which h 
divides itft 


is ſeated in 535 10“ N. latitude 
and bas four churches. Figs 
£ r 1 0 e 
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+. +2 Of the-Ducy of: CLEvES. 


nee DCIS "925 BL 
e magazines.in' 7z; Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers * the Religion 
of the Inhabitants ©. the Offices by which the Government is 
© adminiſtered 3; the Revenues which the King of Prufiia 
receives from this Duchy; wth @ Deſcription of the Cities 


- of Cleve, Emme ric, and W. 4 
PHE 


E 
7 
| 


i 


* 


biſhopric 'of.Coleg 
Brabant and G 
| Munſter ; extending 
ſouth, and fiftesn 5 
This county 


miles in length ftom north 
th from enſt xd weſt, 


ſer, a 
Sache 


larly admired. 


Is Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the 2 The inhabitants are moſtly of the Ramp church; but 
| 


of the Inhabitants : the. Offices, by which the Covern 
a adniniflered; with a Defeription of the City of V erdengy 


Pa duchy of VERDES terminates on the duchy of 
Bremen and Lunenburg, and is computed to be about 
twenty-eight miles in length and breadth..-It conſiſts, for 
the moſt part, of heath and high land, 43 al of foreſts ; 


but on the rivers Weſer and Aller is good Ja 


of the Pris Y 


Jowed the free exerciſe] of their religion. 


\ 


7 churches, two comman 


order, one commendam.belonging'to the order of St. John, 
the abbey of Elen and Hamborn, ſeventeen monaſteries, 


and about thi: ty nunneries. 


g of 


k into two branches, and is at preſent only fre- 
quented by the ſhips that go up and down the Aller. It 
and in 9e E. longitude, 


| s a & 44 4 { 
| E duchy of CLeve, or CLtyEs, terminates to the 
1 eaſt on the biſhoprie'vf Munſter; to the ſouth on 
the duch gf Perz, the principality of Mors, the arch- 
8 and Pruffian Guelures; to the welt on 
and to the north on Gueldres and 


re 
y abounds in corn, frui And all manner 

of plants: it has fat” meado we; I Which are bred a 
nfiderable number A horned cattie n horſes. In ge- 
neral it is well cultivated; and has Man delightful ſpots, 
particularly near the e of Cue; kinds of game 
are here in plenty, partiewarly on g Pest "fide of the 
Rhine. This river divides the country into the eaſtern 
and weſtern. parts, receiving into it the rivers Roer, En- 
| 19 72 4 The arſe touches alle en 2 part of the 

20nd receives into it the Niers, which: riſes in the 

duchy of liert. The Old Iſel alſo traverſes a part of 
this ducky. All theſe rivers abound pretty much in fiſh; 


land the ſalmon, pike, and carp of | the Rhine, are particu 


the Calvini/ts, Lutherans, *Mehmonites, and Jews, are al- 
. There are fix 
ies of the Teutonic 


. of Fuliers, Cleve, and Berg, in the council 
of the empire, has been dormant ever ſince 


CLieyy, 


the 


This duchy has the ſame regency with that of Bremen. 
namely, a chancery and an aulic-court; in the latter of 
which an aſſeſſor fits, both for the nobility of this duchy 
and for the town of Yerden. © The land- ſtates of this 
duchy confift of the nobility and town of Yerden. Both 
the council of nobles here, and that of che city of Verden 
appear, in 89 with chefland-Rates of Bremen, at 
their diet at Heat, when any fans are to be diſcuſſed 


ere 


to 


The Aller waters almoſt all the ſouth part rer the death of dike en Filliam. In the circle of f- pere 


duchy ; but the Mager only ſome of the welterly boun- | phalia the eleor of Brandenburg, and the elector Pal. from th 
daries, where it receives. the former into it. 'The other | tine, as dukes of Cleve, Fuliers, and Berg, bear alternately cheſt o 
rivers of this duchy are the Vumme, which riſes.on the hehe office, of . ſending the circular letters to ſummon the mercha 
borders of Lunenburg, and traverſing the duehy from caſt [Mates to Votes; but in the directorium ave only one voice Shanifh 
to weſt, receives the ſmaller rivers that riſe here, as the | between ben. | to who 
Nala, the th the: Fardau, and the Radau; after | In the cityof CIE U is the royal regency appointed over rr. 
8 4 x a 7 ES 3 57 7COTS 71 TR8 TD; N. 1 ener TS P ; 8 
which it enters the duch of Bremm. this duchy and the county of Hark, to which the ancient 1672; 
The inhabitants ate of the Latheran feligien, apd the aylic-judicatory has been united, and in it too is a con- after it 
country has the ſame conſiſtory wWitk Bremen, and allo one | ſiftory held monthly ſo that this high college regulates to the k 
and the ſame general ſuperintendent; but at Verden is al- all the affairs of chuteh and ſtate, and appeals lie to it its own 
ſo a ſpecial ſupttintendent, who is a member of the royal] from all the other courts, The war and domain-cham- well for 
conſiſtory, and has under his inſpection, the twelye pro⸗ bet of Cleve, Mors, and, the Mark, take cognizance of of the ſt 
vincial pariſhes of this . mn el every thing relating 60 Economy, the foreſt, tolls, con- tadel tot 
Verdi was a biſhoptic founded by Charlemagne; but eie, exciſe, mines, war, Kc, and under it is the trade ot 


at the peace of Mgiphalia, in 1648, the cin of Sweden | 
obtained the biſhoprie as a duchy. It was aftefward taken 
by the Danes; but by virtue of the alliance concluded at 

*n 


4 
. 


provincial council, eſtabliſhed in 1563, that e 
every thing relating to the police; but Gil ao crimina 
affairs are adminiſtered by the provincial judicatorie? "Fo 

2 | pointed 


* 


(alvin / 

| churche: 
hinds of 

V oL, 
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* in the year 1753 at Cleves, KXanten WWeſel, and 
pointed If ; 8 theſe the ſubjects of the adjoining 
D. curate are referred. 1 

The annual revenue ariſing to the king of Pruſſia from 
of Cleves and the Mart, are eſtimated at 


Cirvns, &. 


(uns 
51s ſituation 
where it ſtan 


among cliffs and the declivity of a hill, 
ds between the Rhine and the Macſe, in one 


eek N. latitude, and 6* 24” E. longitude, It is 
all but pleaſant, well built, and well peopled, having 


feveral fine houſes belonging to perſons of quality; but 
thoſe of the ordinary burghers are mean. he caſtle is 
large, and delightfully ſeated on the top of a hill; but is 
irregular and not very ſtrong. It has ſtately apartments, 
and there the king of Pruffe reſides when be comes to 


this city» 


who govern the dutchy, and by the meeting of the ſtates, 
who aſſemble in the caſtle. There are here a German- 
Calvinift and a Freneh- Calviniſi church, one belonging 
to the Lutherans, and another to the Mennonitet, toge- 
ther with an academy belonging to the Calvinifts, with 
a popiſh collegiate church, two monaſteries, and a nun- 
caſte is navigable by ſmall veſſels to the Rhine; and 
on the weſt fide of the city are what is called prince 
Maurice of Naſſau's park, in which are many ponds, 
canals, fine water- works, grottos, and the like; Above 
mem is the high hill of Sternberg, from whence ma 
de ſeen Utrecht, though it is fifty miles diſtant, with 
near forty other cities and great towns, twelve of Which 
are ſeen through ſo many walks cut through the woods. 
The prince's Keats ſtands in a wood on the eaſt fide, and 
among other curioſities, has'a noble collection of old Ro- 
man urns, and ſeveral other monuments of antiquity. 
During the laſt continental war, this city fell into the 
| hands of the Imperialiſts, but was ſurpriſed and taken by 
thehereditary prince of Brunſwick, 3d October 1760, By 
the 11th article of the treaty of peace between the em- 


preſs queen and the king of Pruffia, in the year 1762, | 


' the latter engaged to confirm the nominations made by 
tze former; during the war, to vacant benefices in the 
dutchies of Cleves and Gueldres. „ :£ 
.  'EmMERIC, or Embric, in Latin Emerica, or Enòri- 
tum, is a larg# rich, and beautiful city, pleaſantly. 
ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine, four miles to the 
eaſt of Cleves. It is very ancient, has a pretty good 
trade; and was formerly one of the Hanſe- totuns. 
Here is always a ſmall garriſon ;- but though the forti- 
fications were formerly very confiderable, they have of 
late been neglected. The governor, with the magiſtrates, 
and many of the burghers, are Prote/tants, and have a 
church here. The Roman catholics have two churches, 
one of which is collegiate, with two monaſteries, a nun- 
nery, and a college of Jeſuiis now ſuppreſſc. 
Ws, in Latin Meſalia, is the largeſt and beſt built 
town in the dutchy, it being populous and well ſeated for 
trade. It was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and an 
imperial city; but was exempted by the dukes of Clves 
from the contributions paid by thoſe towns tothe military- 
cheſt of the empire. It grew rich by the concourſe of 


merchants, who fled hither from the perſecution in the 


Shaniſh Netherlands, and was garriſoned by the Dutch, 
to whom it was mortgaged by the elector of Branden- 
burg, It was taken ag plundered by the French in 
1672; but in 1674 it was reſtored to the eleQor, 
after it had been diſmantled. Though this place ſubmits 


to the king of Pruſſia as its ſovereign, it is governed by 


its own laws. Both the town and its' two ſuburbs are 
well fortified, after the modern way. It is eſteemed one 
of the ſtrongeſt towns in all Europe. It has a good ci- 
tadel toward the Rhine; a ſmall harbour for ellos 
trade on that river, and an arſenal well filled. The 
alvin it, Lutherans, and Roman Catbolics have all 
churches here, but the regency of the town is in the 
ay Oy Calviniſts, © There are alſo'a Lutheran aca- 


fineſt countries in Germany. It is ſeated in| 


The inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by the circula- 
tion of money occaſioned by the reſidence of his deputies, | 


The river Hel, which runs by the foot' of the | 
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demy, three monaſteries, a foundation for ladies, called 
Averadorff, who are for the moſt part Lutherans, and a 


ſeat and voice at the provincial diet. 

Wfel' was taken by the French in the year 1759; a 
bold attack was made upon it the year'following by the 
hereditary prince of Brunſwick, but M. de Caftries ap- 
pearing at the head of a numerous French army, the 
ſiege was raiſed, It was reſtored to che king of Pruſſia 
by the 15th article of the Definitive treaty concluded 
at Paris in 1762. | | 


| 8 E C T. . VIII. 
The County of the Mark. 


lis Situation and Produce : the Rel igion and Trade of the 
Inhabitants : the Offices by which the Government is ad- 

miniſtered ; with a Deſcription of Ham, Unna, Iſerlon, 
and Saeſt. why ala nn 4 


H E county of the Mart is bounded on the north 
by the biſhopric of | Mun/ler, on the eaft by the 
dutchy of W/:/iphalia, on the ſouth by the dutchy of 
Berg, and on the weſt by the dutchy of Clwves; and is 
eſteemed the largeſt county in all the circle of /Ye/t- 
phalia. e Fe 8 5 


grain, as alſo ſuch plenty of fax and hemp as to ſupply 
the neighbouring countries with them. It aifo produces 
plenty of fruit, together with good kitchen-roots and 


breed of cattle, and all manner of game. In the moun- 


quarries of ſtone, 


vini/ts, and of the Romiſb church; all being allowed the 


laid upon the conſeiences of the people. There are many 
manufactures here, the produce of which not only ſup- 


ticularly of hard-ware. | 


denburg, who, in 1753, appointed fix judicatories over 
the whole county, each of which has its own juſtice, 
aſſeſſors, and clerks: at the ſame time, for the regula- 
tion of affairs relating to the police, four circles are ap= 
pointed, each of which has a provincial council. 

The principal places in this county are the follow- 
ing: 7 4 1 FB nnr anne 

Han, in Latin Hammona, is the capital of the whole 
county, and'is ſeated near the borders of the biſhopric of 
Munſter, by the influx of the I ſe into the Lippe, twenty- 
two miles 4 of Munſter, and fifty-five N. E. of Cologne, 
It has no walls, but is encompaſſed with ditches, ram- 


| Catoiniffs, in which are three profeſſors; and à Latin 
ſchool, with a large church, that alſo belongs to the Calui- 


with noble appointments for the poor. Juſt before the 
north gate is the Vorder hoſpital, a noble foundation for 


it is only uſed by the Catholics. | 
one of the Hanſe-towns. It has frequently ſuffered very 
much by fire, particularly in 1741, when three hundred 


better buildings have been erected in their ſtead.” 
'UnNa, the ſecond town of the county, is ſeated in a 

fine plain, on a rivulet called the Kottelbecke, and is 

ſurrounded with walls and ditches. It has a Lutheran 


* 


Calvini/is perform divine worſhip, as 'a Lutheran 
preacher does on Saturdays. Here is likewiſe a nunnery, 
together with a Romiſh chapel and a' Latheran ſchool. 
The town is poſſeſſed of à very extenſſve and profitable 


| rr | | tute, 


commendam of the order of St. John. The city has a 


It enjoys a fertile foil that produces many kinds of 


herbs. It has fine meadows and paſtures, with a good 
tains are mines of filver, copper, lead, iron, and coal, with 
The inhabitants of this country are Lutherans, Cal- 


free and public exerciſe of their religion, and no reſtraints 


| plies the country, but great quantities are exported, par- 


This country is ſubje& to the electoral houſe of Bran- 


parts, and paliſadoes. This city is pretty large and well 
built. It has a citadel in which a commandant reſides, 
and contains alſo a gymnaſium illuſtre belonging to the 


nifts, a Lutheran church, and a cloyſter of Obſervants, 


Proteſtant and Popifh ladies; but the ſmall church near 


This town has a conſiderable trade; and was formerly 


and fifty houſes were burnt down, with the council- 
houſe and the church belonging to the 'Calvim/?s ; but 


pariſh- church, and an hoſpital church, in which the 


territory; and moſt of the burghers ſubſiſt by Agricul- 
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ture, diſtilling, and brewing. This was. alſo anciently | 
one of the Hanſe-towns. + a 
At no great diſtance is the mountain of Hao, on which 
is the free ſecular foundation of Frendenberg, belonging 
to the Ciſlercian order, Which has an abbeſs and twenty- 
four ladies belonging to it, and into which both the Pro- 
teflants and Raman Catholics are. received: beſides ſeve - 
ral tythes and corn-rents, above an hundred farms be- 
longing to the peaſants are ſubject to it. | 
IszRLon, alſo called Lon, is a conſiderable town well 
inhabited, and ſeated in a mountainous tract. The 
Lutherans have here three churches, with a Latin ſchool ; 
the Calviniſis have one church, and the Roman Catholics, 
in 1746, erected one for themſelves. The inhabitants 
are employed in manufactures and trade; for here are 
made all works in iros and braſfs,. woolen fiuffs, velvets, 
and ribbens, This town has been frequently laid waſte 
b fre. 4 | | | 148 +, - 
ps 1 in Latin Suſatum, is a city of conſiderable cir- 
cuit, in which are extenſive courts and gardens, but it is 
meanly built. It is ſituated twelve miles to the eaſt of 
Ham; is fortified with double walls, on which are 
thirty towers, and is alſo defended by a large deep diteh. 
The Catholics are in pofſeflicn of the cathedral and two 
monaſteries z but the Lutheran have feven churches, in 
one of which the Calviniſis performs public worſhip, The 
Lutheran Latin ſchool is one of the three archigymna/ſca 
(as they are called) of M gſipbalia. 2: 1 80 
This was formerly one of the Hanſe-towns, and the in - 
habitants choſe-their own magiſtrates; hut, in 1752, the | 
king aboliſhed the old magiſtracy, and appointed a ſta 1d 
ing one. They had here àn ancient body of laws, which 
was the foundation of thoſe of Lubbe. 
We ſhall conclude this account of the Aar witk a 
conciſe deſcription of the imperial city of Dox TMA, 
in Latin Tremonia, which is ſituated tweaty-ſ1x miles to 
the weſt of 'Soz/?, and was anciently one of the Hanſe- 
tawns, It is pretty large, rich and. populous, - It contains 
four Lutheran churches, one nunnery, and two monaſ- 
teries. It has likewiſe one of the three archigymnaſſa of 
Weſtphalia, and enjoys a ſeat and voice on the vs /0 
bench of the college of the imperial cities,  T he terri- 
tory: belonging to this city is an ancient county, that 
contains many villages. {> 2 
; 5 * * 
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8 E CAE. IX: 5 un n 
of the Dutchies of. Jol IRS 4% Brno. 
Their Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the Offices 
X Aer theſe Dutchies are governtd: the Revenues the 


ector Palatine receives from-them' ; with a Deſcription 
2 Gin of Juliers, Duren, Duſſeldorp, Benſberg, 


T dutcby of JuLieRs is bounded on che north by 
te dutchy of Gueldres, on the eaſt by the arch- 
biſhopric of Cologne," on the ſouth by Zuxemberg: and 


Treves, and 'on the weſt by Liege and Limburg, extend- | | 
length, and in breadth. in ſome | ful tracts, as alſo good meadow and paſture lands, with 
I great quantities of e iron, and other ores. 

This duchy has. a fruitſul foil; that produces all forts In the upper parts near the Rh; 


ing about ninety miles in 
arts above forty- three, but in others much leſs. 
of corn in abundance, and has alſo good meadow and 
paſture lands. The breed of cattle is conſiderable, par- 

© ticularly of horſes, which are ſent to the neighbouring 
ies, and alſo into France. 

vated here, which is much uſed in dying, and in ſome 
parts pit-coal is found. | . 1 7577 6 


With reſpect to the rivers, the 72 tarminates this | 
country on the weſt · ſide, and the Rhine on the eaſt, The 


Reer riſes here, and having traverſed a great part of the 
country, receives into it the little riyers arm and 
Dente, alſo called Inda or Inga. The Erft alſo riſes 
here, and trayerſes the country to the-caſt, The other 
rivers are the Niers and the Abr. . ff 
The provincial ſtates of Juliers united in the laſt cen- 
tury for the maintenance of their privileges: theſe united 
ſtates oonſiſt of the nobility of both countries, and the 
four principal towns of each dutchy. The inhabitants 


nd- f dukes, The ſtreets are broad and regular; and the houſes 


dutchy of Veſipbhalia and the county of the Mart; on 


Much weed is culti- 


Juurrks, | Kc. 


will of their ſovereign; but were always governed 
cording to their ancient cuſtoms, rights, and — 
nities. | ah 

The inhabitants are partly of the p#pih and 
the proteſlant church, and both enjoy the free e 
their religion, and perfect liberty of conſcience. 

Theſe dutchies are ſubject to the elector Pa,, 
whoſe arms on account of the dutchy of Juliers ber? 
lion fable, in a field or; and for the dutchy of ag 
lion gules, crowned azure, in a field argent. 

[The provincial colleges of Zuliers and Berg, with th 
privy-council; the aulicecouncil, the chancery, and the 
aulic-chamber, are held at Du/eidorf, in the dutchy * 
Berg. An annual ſum is granted. to the ſovereign þ 
the ſtates of Juliers and Berg, which in the year 1 
amounted to five hundred and eighty thouſand rixdol}a;. 
to which was added a free gift of fiſty thouſand florine. * 

The dutchy of Juliert is divided into twenty-nine 
prefecturates and ſigniories, the principal places in which 
are the followigaggg , 

\ .JuraERs, or Fulich, alſo. called Gulich, and in Ly; 
Fuliacum, is the capital of the country, and is ſituated 
on the Roer, in 50? 48” N. latitude, and 6? 49 E. 
longitude, fifteen miles E. of Aix: la- Chapelle, ſeventcen 
welt of Cologne, and twenty-ſeven E. by N. of 11: 
tricht. The river here is very ſubject to overflow is 
banks: the city is wel} fartified, and has a citadel, which 
is ſaid, to be as ſtrong as the beſt. engineers in Con 
could make it; it was thirty, years in building. Within 
it is a ſpacious; piazea, with the palace of the ancient 


partly of 
xerciie of 


Ber 25 2 


| neatly. built of brick. It has a Roman Catholic collegiate 
church, with one belonging to the Calviniſts, and the 
Lutberans have another before the town. In the ſuburbs 
is a Carihiſſan monaſtery, nobly endowed by the dukes, 
This city is very ancient, and obtained its name in the 
time of the Romans. 257223 Hove aum | 
DuREvN is reckoned the ſecond among the towns that 

have a voice and feat among the diets. It is ſmall, uni- 
form, and well built, with ſtreams of water running 
through the ſtreets. It was made an imperial city by 
Charles IV. but fubdned by the duke of Juliers in 1407; 
Charles Ve took it by ſtorm, put the: garriſon to the 
ſword, and burnt it in 15433 but it was afterward re- 
built and reſtored to the duke. The handſomeſt ſtruc- 
ture in this town is St. Martin's church, where they pre- 
tend to have the head of St. Anne, the mother of the 
Virgin Mary, which formerly brought abundance of pil- 
grims to this place. © + 

The dutchy of BER, ſo named from its mountains, is 
ſeated. on the eaſt {ide of the Rhine, oppoſite to the 
electorate of Cologne, from which it is ſeparated by the 
Rhine; and is bounded on the north by the dutchy of 
Clewss and the principality of Mors; on the eaſt by the 


the weſt. by the archbiſhopric of Cologre, and on the ſouth 
by the circle of the Letoer Rhine. In its greateſt extent 
it is above ſeventy miles, and in its greateſt breadth 
twenty-eight. „ ati . 
It is a very mountainous country, but has ſome fruit- 


ine are vineyards. | 
The KHINE, which flows to the weſt of this count), 
receives into it all the other rivers, as the Sicg, into 
which the Agger pours itſelf, and the Wipper: the 
Roer, which flows out of the county of Mark, runs to 
the north ward through the narroweſt part of this dutchy, 
and in Cleves falls into the Rhine. | 

There are here eleven towns, and the ſame number of 
boroughs, in which are manufactures. of cloth, linen, 
and ſteel. The ſtate of religion here is the ſame 8 in 
the dutchy of Juliers. Hm 6:41 1 
This ſtate is divided into fixteen prefecturates, the 
principal places in which are the following: 
DusszLDoRF, or Duſſeldorp, a city ſeated on the 
Rhine, in 51 / N. latitude, and 6˙ 58/ E. longitude, 
twenty-three miles to the north-eaſt of Juliers. lt has 
its name from the rivulet of Duel, which runs throu 
it, and afterward falls into the Rhine, over which there 


aſſert, that they do not depend on the unlimited arbitrary 
HL WS | DES | 


is here a bridge of boats. This city is not large, though 


EU R 


Mons, &c. 


ous, and ſtrongly fortified. The New Town, 
elector, John ' William, cauſed to be built 
gate of Berg, conſiſted of one broad fine built 


ſtreet; but it has fallen to decay. In the town is the 


jt is pop 
which th 
before the 


1d princely citadel ſeated on the Rhine, which com- 
- rids a fine proſpect. It has two galleries, the upper- 
4 & of. which conſiſts of five rooms, which are adorned 
with paintings by the greateſt maſters, as Titian, Ju- 
js Romano, Rubens, Yan Dyck, Paul Veroneſe, &e. 
and alſo with excellent ſtatues of braſs, antiques, and 
the like. Under this gallery is another which con- 
tains ſtatues in marble and plaiſter, which are copies of 
the moſt celebrated ſtatues at Nome and Florence. In 
the citadel is the ſeat of the aulic-chamber, and in the 
ſquare oppoſite to it is an equeſtrian ſtatue of metal erect - 
ec to the honour of the elector Jobs William. ln the 
collegiate and pariſh-church are the tombs of the ancient 
dukes of Fuliers and Berg, The Jeſuits had alſo a col- 
lege, 2 gymnaſium, and a ſeminary, together with a 


teries and nunneries, as alſo a Lutberan and a Calvini/t 
church. Before one of the gates is a chapel, built after 
the model of the houſe of Our Lady at Lorettog\adotned 
with fine paintings; and in the year 1752, a riding-aca- 
demy was founded here. This city was taken by prince 
Ferdinand on the 7th Zuly 17 58, after he had gained the 
battle of Grevelt, | ETAL! | | | 
BensBERG- is a fine pleaſure-houſe belonging to the 
ſovereign, built by the elector John William. It ſtands 
three leagues from the Rhine, and is built with a very 
hard ſtone ; but the ornaments, particularly the columns 
that ſupport the gallery in the front, are a kind of grey 
marble, dug out of the neighbouring quarries. The 
apartments are large, and adorned with the fineſt paint- 
_ ings; beſides which they have a moſt extenſive proſpect 
as far as the city of Cologne, over the Rhine and all the 
flat country. This ſeat is ſaid to have much the air of 
Vaſailles, though it is neither ſo large nor ſo lofty. The 
ſtructure was deſigned by an Halian; but the outſide is 
cenſured, on account of the multiplicity of its orna- 
ments. N : LE 
Fifteen miles to the north of Du/e/dorf is EsskN, an 
imperial city famous for a noble and rich abbey, founded 
about the year 877. The abbeſs is a princeſs of the em- 
pire, and to her the greateſt part of the city is ſubject, as 
| are alſo ſeveral large manors; and her deputy has a place 
in the diet among the prelates of the Rhine. The re- 
venues were at firſt ſettled for the abbeſs, fifty-two nuns, 
and twenty canons; but they are ſince retrenched, and 
none admitted but the daughters of noblemen, who may 
marry at pleaſure. The king of Pruſſia is protector of 
the abbey, and: both in the city and eloiſter the people are 
allowed the free exerciſe of their religion. The magiſtrates 


are Lutherans 5 but it has ſome Roman Gathelic churches, | 


and a commandery of the Teutonic order. The city is 
pretty Jarge, and is a place of trade; ſome good cloths are 
made here; but the making of fire-arms, for which'it was 
once famous, is fallen to decay. 2 i 2H 


e ne 
Of the Principality of Mors: the Cruntries of Tecklenburg, 
Lingen, and Ravenſberg yz with the principal Places in 
a 0 . e * by: | 3693, 


dutchies of Che and Berg, the archbiſhopric of 
Galogne, and the dutchy of Gueldres; it being little more 
ian nine miles in length, and as many in breadth. 

It abounds in corn, cattle, and veniſon. Its limits 
ire waſhed by the Rhine, and it is likewiſe watered by 
ſeveral ſmall rivers and brooks, It belongs to the king 
of Pruſſia, who on account of this principality has a par- 
cular ſeat and voice in the council of the princes of the 


= | | ; | 

his principality has its own peculiar regency, who 
manage every thing relating to the affairs of the ſovereign; 
eee, with civil, oriminal, and eccleſiaſtical concerns: 
ut what relates to war and the police, is conducted by 
the tax · council, which is under the direction of the war 


beautiful chapel, In the town are likewiſe ſome. monaſ- 


9 0 


cipality the king annually receives about thirty thouſand 
rixdollars. 5 


a ſmall fortified town which contains a citadel, and is the 
place where the provincial colleges hold their meetings. 
It has a Calvini# church, and a Latin ſchool. ++) 4h 

CREFFELD is alſo a ſmall town, in which is a citadel; 
but has manufactures of velvet, ſilk, linen, and other 
articles, | | TRY 

The county of TEcKLENBURG terminates to the north 
and eaſt on the biſhopric of Oſnabrug, and to the ſouth 
and welt on that of Munſler, extending about twenty- 
three miles in length, and about ten in breadth. 

It has a ſufficient quantity of land capable of bearing 
all ſorts of corn, with a good breed of cattle, and plenty 
of fowl and venifon. Its rivers and brooks abound with 


tains are quarries of ſtone. A great deal of linen is made 
and exported from this country. | 

In the beginning of the . count Conrad 
introduced the Zutheran doctrine; but count Arnold, 
of Bentheim and Tecklenburg, his daughter's ſon, bring- 
ing in the Calviniſis, the whole country embraced their 
ſentiments. f | | | h 

The king of Pruſſia, on account of this country, 


enjoys an additional ſeat and voice in the /Y2/fphalian 
| college of imperial counts, and alſo at the diets of the 


circle of Meſphalia. The ſovereign's domains in this 
country bring in annually about twenty-four thouſand rix- 
dollars. The amount of the taxes, exciſe, &c. is in- 
cluded in the ſum mentioned above under Minden. 
The places in this county are too inconſiderable to de- 
ſerve deſcrĩiption. | 7 
The county of LinGeN is ſurrounded by the biſhoprics 
of Munfler and Oſnabrug, and in part by the county of 
Techlenburg. The ſoil of the country is in general nat 
very fertile. In the upper country are ſome coal-pits and 
quarries of ſtong.. W | 
The prevailing church here is the Calviniſt; but the 
greateſt number of the inhabitants of the country are 
Raman Gatholics; for at the time of the Reformation 
count Conrad was obliged to reſign this part of the coun- 
try to popiſh lords, and it became entirely under the 
Spaniſh dominion. | | 
Lingen is under one common government with the coun- 
ty of T ecklenburg ; and with reſpect to the police and other 
affairs, it is under the domain-chamber of Minden, which 
has a deputation college at Lingen. | | 
The royal annual revenues ariſing from the domains; 
contributions, and exciſe, are eſtimated at about eighty 
thouſand florins, _. | | 


County, the principal place in which is EF 
Li Nox the capital, which is ſeated near the Zms, 

and was formerly fortified, but at preſent is barely ſur- 

rounded with a ditch, It is the ſeat of the regency of 


This country is divided into the Upper and, Lower | 


the united counties of Lingen and Tecklenburg, and of 


the deputation of the war and domain-chamber of Minden. 
It has a church belonging to the Calvingfs, another he- 


[longing to the Lutherans, and a third poſſeſſed by the Ro- 


man Catholics. It has alſo a ſeminary, founded in the 
year 1697 by William III. king of England., .., 

The county of RAvENsBURG is enyironed by the bi- 
ſhoprics of Munſter and . Oſnabrag, the principality of 
Minden, the counties of Schauenburg and T echlenburg, the 


D 1 II | biſhopric of Paderborn, and the county of Ritberg. 
"PHE principality of Mons is encompaſſed by the 


Its ſoil is in ſome parts ſandy; but in others bears corn 
flax, and hemp ; and the paſtures are in-ſome places very 
ood, | , i Og 
8 Moſt of the inhabitants are Latberant, who have 
thirty - three pariſh- churches z but the Calviniſis enjoy 
the public exerciſe of their religion only at Herford and 
Bielefeld, though the Papiſis are poſſeſſed of churches 
not only in thoſe towns, but in three others. A certain 
number of Fews are alſo tolerated. br ESE 6, 
The moſt profitable employment of the inhabitants 
conſiſts in ſpinning and weaving of linen. There are not 
only many thouſand weavers in this county, but conſi- 
derable quantities of linen are alſo brought from the neigh- 
bouring countries to Herford and Brelefield, where they are 
bleached and ſold. Both the fine and coarſe linen made 


ind domain-chamber. From the territories of this prin- 


% 


here is exported all over Europe, and alſo to America. At 
6 | Y: 


The principal place in this little principality is Mos, - 


fiſh: theſe are the Haſe and the Date; and in the moun- 


' Bielefeld 
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Bielefe'd is alſo a manufacture of ſtockings, and at Her- 
ford of ſtuffs, | | & 
This county is ſubjeR to the electoral houſe of Fran- 
| Wenbarg, and in 1746 was placed under the regency of 
Minden. Its principal towns are the following: 
* HerForD, formerly Hervorden, the capital of the 
County, is watered by the rivers Werra and Aa, which 
run through the city, dividing it into three parts. That 
in the middle is called the A/tfadt, and contains three 
hundred and fixty-two burghers houſes, a Lutheran 
church, and a cloyſter of grey friars. About one-third 
of this part is called “ the Liberty,” and contains the 
abbey, which is an imperial, free, ſecular foundation; 
and its abbeſs, who is ſtyled à princeſs and prelateſs of 
the holy Roman empire, fits at the diet among the ab- 


beſſes on the Rheniſh bench, and at the diets of the circle 


of ' We/iphalia, This foundation is Lutheran, and the 
chapter conſiſts of a deaconeſs;'a female churchwarden, 
and a number of canoneſſes of the ſtate of princeſſes and 
counteſſes, of whom the abbeſs may receive any number 
ſhe ' pleaſes. The abbeſs Johanna Charlotte, princeſs 
Dowager, ereted an order at this place, in the year 
1729. The croſs is pendant to a ſcarlet ribbon, bor- 
dered with filyer, hanging from the right ſhoulder to the 
Jeftifide. On one fide is the Virgin Mary ftanding, with 
the child Fe/as, and the inſcription MEMINISSE ET 
 1MITARI; and on the other the name of the abbeſs, 


The canoneſſes alſo bear a ſtat on theit left breaſt, in 


which is repreſented the Virgin with the child Feſus. 
In the Alſladt are alſo the court-chapel, the chapel. 


of St. Anthony, and the Juliers and Mſphalian courts: 


theran church of St. John the Baptift, in which is a 
chapter of twelve capitulars, one of whom muſt be a RG 
man Catholic ; the brother-houſe, the ſiſter-houſe, with 
the commandery-court of the order of 87. John, in which 
3s a chapel. 55 e 534? 11 / 
The third, and ſmalleſt part of the city, which lies 
to the weſt, is called the Radetuig, and contains a hun- 
dred and twenty-ſix houſes belonging to the barghers, 
with the Lutheran church of St. James. Thus there are 
7 hundred and ſeven houſes of the burghers in the 
erent parts of the city: within the walls are alſo ſpa- 
cious courts and gardens, many vacant places where the 
houſes have been burnt down, ſome paſture ground, and 
a ſmall corn-fheld. | 
On the mountains oppoſite to Herford, at the diſtance 
of about fix hundred paces ftom that city, is the colle- 
iate church of St. Mary, a noble, free, and ſecular 
foundation, confiſting of a female dean- and provoſt, with 
a female churchwarden, and nine other ladies of the 
foundation, all of noble birth, the ſuperior of whom is 
the abbeſs of the above foundation in the city. Theſe 
ladies alſo wear the ſign of the order, with the ftar on 
the left breaft. „ EET 
-** BIELEFELD, is ſeated at the foot of a mountain, and 
on the banks of the'Larterbach, which runs through the 
town. It is well built, and contains near eight hundred 
dwelling-houfes ; with two principal churches belong- 
ing to the Eutherans, viz. that of St. Nicholas, at which 
"the ſuperintendant of the county is upper preacher ; and 
that of St. Mary, in which is a chapter, conſiſting of 
_ Teven' Lutheran and five Roman Catholic capitulars. There 
nate here alſo a Calvin? church, a Popiſh chapel, and a 
Franciſcan monaſtery, with a church in it; an infirmary, 
in which is a Luiberan chapel; an orphan- houſe, in 
which is a ſtocking manufacture; a ſpinning-houſe, a 
houſe of correction, and a Latin ſchool. In the town 
are alſo ſeventeen ſquares. The nobility hold their 
provincial diets here, and in this place keep their ar- 
chives. It was formerly a Hanſe- totun; at preſent the 
principal employments of the inhabitants conſiſt in 
weaving and bleaching of linen. 
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| STADTHAGEN, in Latin Haga-ſchauenburg, is ſeated in 
a level anda pleaſant ſpot, and is encompaſſed with ditches, 
I be ſecond part of the town, which lies to the nofth 
eaſt, is called the New/tadt, and contains three hundred 
and' nineteen houſes belonging to the burghers ; the La- 


ſa large and beautiful church, and of late years has been 


| men, and the Weſer; on the eaſt by 
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Of the Counties of Schauenburg. Hoya, and P 
with the principal Places in each. 


H E county of Schauenburꝑ is ſituated on the 
and is ſurrounded by the principalities of 
and Minden; extending near thirty miles from north 
ſouth, and twenty from eaſt to weſt. 2 
It is in many places very mountainous ; but yet con. 
tains à great deal of fertile land, with ſome excellent 
paſtures, and conſiderable quarries of free-ſtone. It has 
alſo an allum mine, and pits of excellent coal. Its rivers 
abound with fiſh': theſe are the Hamel, the Caſpaw, the 
Meſer, and the Exter. It has alſo a Take, which is five 
miles long; two broad, and about ſixteen feet deep, 
In the whole country ate only ſeven little towns, and 
three boroughs. ' The inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by agi. 
culture and the breeding of cattle; moſt of them ate 
Lutherans; but the Catvinifg are allowed the public ex. 
ereiſe of their religion. | 
| e to the king of Great Britain, the 
landgrave of Hehe Caſſel, and the count of Schaue. 
b urg-Lippe; the two laſt. are poſſeſſed, by virtue of this 
county, of an additional ſeat and voice in the college of 
the HYeftphalian counts of the empite, and in the circle 
of Meſiphalia. The whole county brings in annually 
about a hundred thouſand rixdoHars to its princes, 
The principal places in this county are the following: 


yrmont; 


Wi 


H Hover 


2 rampart, walls, and ſeveral towers. Prince Er 
founded a ſeminary in this town, which in 1619 wa 
raiſed to an univerſity ; but in 1621 it was removed by 
that prince to Rinteln. To the eaſt of the Lutheran 
church ſtands the coſtly mauſoleum of prince Erryf, 
conſiſting of an Heptagonal tower of hewn-ſtone covered 
with plates of copper, in which is to be feen an excel. 
lent monument of marble and braſs, repreſenting Chrif's 
tomb guarded by the watch; and out of it our Saviour 
riſing triumphant. Here is an orphan-houſe, founded 
in 1738 by Fohannes Sophia, counteſs dowager to count 
Frederic Chriftian, and for the: moſt part formed after 
the model of the orphan-houſe- at Hall. Here was alſo 
a Franciſcan cloyſter, of which nothing now remains but 
the church, one half of which has been repaired, and 
allowed the Calvini/ts, for the uſe of their public worſhip. 
” SCHAUENBURG is an old ruinous citadel, ſeated on a 
high mountain between the towns of Kinteln and Olaen- 
dorf. This fort gave name to the whole country; but 
the fort itſelf obtained the name from the extenſive pro- 
ſpect it affords, the word Schauenburg ſignifying, in Ger- 
man, Seeing town, and the hill on which it ſtands is 
named Oclberg, or Eye-mount- 1 | ; 
BUCKEBURG; a ſmall town, defended by a citade|, i 
ſeated twelve miles to the weſt of Sebauenburg. It has 


much adorned with fine houſes. It has a fountain i 
the market- place, and the count has a palace erected in 
a magnificent taſte after the Italian manner. Here 152 
ſchool belonging to the town, and the Calvini/ts baue 
peculiar church and an orphan-houſe, 8 
"RINFELN is a fortified town, ſeated on a tract envi” 
roned by mountains, and lying between the Meſer and 
the Eaier. Over the former is a bridge of boats from 
Marth till the beginning of December. The univerlty, 
as well as the town, belongs at preſent to He Cal. 
The profeſſors of divinity are of the Lutheran religion 5 
but thoſe in the other faculties are Calvini//s, The li- 
therans have the town church, but the Calvin:/ts and the 
3 make uſe of that which belongs to the univeiſii 

he town is environed by ramparts, ditches, and bul- 
warks. The inhabitants chiefly: apply themſelves do 
agriculture, the breeding of cattle, and brewing- 
The county of HovA is bounded on the north by the 
county of Delmenhorſt, the territory of the city of 277; 
Lunenburg i 
Hanover; on the fouth by the principality of Aindu: 
and on the weſt by the county of Dlepbolx; extendinè 


* 


about thirty-eight miles in length, and thirty-three in it 
greateſt breadtein. e The 
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The rivers are the Meſer, the Aller, the Delme, and 
be Hunte. This country has only one city, and ſeven- 
3 boroughs. The inhabitants in general apply them- 
me to agriculture, the-breeding of cattle, and the keep- 
er bees; to ſpinning; the e of linen and 
4 len ſtuffs, and the knitting of ockings. They are 


"ll of the Lutheran church, and the country contains 


x riſhes. | 
* 2 e houſe of Brunſwick poſſeſſes, on account 


of Hoya, an additional ſeat and voice in the college of the 
counts of Meſiphalig. : | 
The county of PYRMONT is bounded on the north 
nd eaſt by Hanover, and on the ſouth and weſt by Hano- 
F „ Walfenbuttle,- and the territory of Paderborn. The 
Dd part of the county conſiſts of an uncommonly 
peautiful and pleaſant vale, . 1 which runs the 
Enmer; all around it is environed by lofty verdant 
mountains: its mineral ſprings are well known to all Eu- 
e. The religion of the inhabitants is the Lutheran; 
; ſuperintendent reſides at the capital, which is forty 
miles S. W. of Hanover. | 
The 'arms of this county are, an anchor croſs in A 
eld argent. The prince of Waldec, on account of this 
{mall county, enjoys both a ſeat and voice in the Weſ/t- 
Jalion college of the counts of the empire, and alſo at 
the diets of the circle of Mſiphalia. His annual reve- 
nues ariſing from this county are eſtimated at near thirty 
thouſand rixdollars, to which the mineral ſprings and 
fal- works chiefly contribute. N 
This county contains the citadel and New Town of 
t, with ten villages. ö 
The citadel of PyRMoNT is fortified with a broad 
ditch, high ramparts, and ſubterraneous paſſages. From 
the ditch of the citadel a canal has been carried quite 
down to the ſpring, where is a mineral fountain, which 
| riſes about twenty feet high. A little above is a houſe 
in which an aſſembly is held, and near it is the houſe that 
incloſes the ſpring : about _ feet diſtance from this 
fountain-head riſes, with a conſiderable: noiſe, the great 
bubbling ſpring, which is - uſed for bathing, and at a 
hundred and twelve feet diſtance to the weſt iſſues the 
lower ſpring, which is much weaker. Theſe ſprings 
are frequently reſorted to by perſons of great diſtinction, 
in order to drink the waters in. the higheſt perfection. 
The late king of Pruſſia, Frederic III. once viſited them 
floor that purpoſe. . 1 
The New Town of Ip is ſeated between the 
ſpring and the village of Oe/forf. - To the ſouth of it 
fands an orphan-houſe, and on the north is a good 
' flone-quarry, in which is a pit reſembling the grotto del 
Cani near Naples, (which is deſcribed in page 402 of this 
volume) from -which ftrong ſulphureous fumes aſcend, 
and over which, in the year 1720, a ftone vault was 
built. About thirty. rods from this ſulphureous cavern 
riſes a briſk ſpring, the waters of which are of a plea- 
| fant, vinous, acid taſte. 


{rent S E C TL XI. | 
3 Of EasT FRIESLAND. ' 


Is Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Lan- 
 guages and Trade of the Inhabitants. The Manner in 
_ which it became ſubje? to Pruſſia, and the Claim ſet up 
by the King of Great Britain; its Arms; the Revenues 
daun from it; and its principal Towns. | 


* 
— 


_— 


þ 2 principality of EasT FRIES8LAND receives its 
name from its ſituation. with reſpect to Friefland, 
one of the United Provinces ; and is bounded on the north 
by the German ſea, on the eaſt by the county of Olden- 
bung, on the ſouth by the biſhopric of Munſier, and on 
the weſt by the province of Groningen and the German ſea; 


extending from north to ſouth ae miles, and from 


eaſt to weſt about forty-two. is principality has a 
moiſt and thick air; but it is frequently purified by the 
ſea-breezes, Spring and ſummer-appear here: ſomewhat 
later than in other parts of Germany. The country 
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the ſea- coaſt lies a marſh that is uncommonly fertile; but 
is more uſed for meadow and paſture than for agricul- 


produce horned cattle, horſes, and ſheep in great num- 


is made excellent butter and cheeſe. In the centre of 
the country the ſoil is for the moſt part ſandy, and in 
ſome places fenny ; but yields turf for burning, which, 
from the great ſcarcity of other fuel, is of the higheſt 
advantage, The produce of the earth, and particularly 
kitchen-herbs, here grow to a larger ſize than in other 
countries ; but are ſeldom ſo good, Veniſon and fowl 


that weigh twenty-four pounds and upward. A great 
number of fieldfares and ſnipes generally appear here in 
harveſt time. 1 2 | 
The principal river of this country is the Ems, which 
here receives into it the Leda, or Soe/ta, and at laſt runs 
into the German ſea, Near the place of its eflux it is 
very broad, and, dividing into two branches, ſurrounds 
the iſland of Borcum. The ebb and flood are to be ob- 
ſerved here nine miles up in the country, and ſo high the 
ſalt-water flows. 33 
Between Eaft Frieſſand and Groningen is a bay called 
the Dellart, which roſe out of a conſiderable tract of 
country that was ſwallowed: up by the ſea, on which 
were many villages; but the Dollart now decreaſes 
agg on the E Frie/land ſide, yielding much new 
and, which has been gradually dyked in. The ſea here 
affords oyſters, muſcles, crabs, and a vatiety of other fiſh. 
The languages ſpoken here are the Ea Frefian, the 
German, and Dutch; in the laſt ſermons are preached in- 
many places near Groningen, Next to the Lutherans, 
the Calvini/ts ate the moſt numerous. In the town of 
Embden, and in the lordſhips of Godens and Lutzburg, the 


| Roman catholics enjoy the quiet exercile of their religion; 


as do the Mennonites at Embden, Leer, and Norden. In 
this county are alſo a number of Fews. 3 
Trade and navigation are briſkly carried on here. The 
produce of the country and the commodities exported 
from hence are large horſes, numbers of which are ſent 
by ſea even to Rome, and ſold in pairs for coach-horſes, 
at the rate of three or four hundred dollars, and more, 
according to their ſtrength and beauty; horned cattle, 
butter, cheeſe, rape-ſeed, winter-barley, and fine linen 
made at Leer and Godens. On the other hand, every 
thing wanted in the country, that is either neceſſary or 
convenient, is conveyed thither in ſhips; and at Embder 
the late king of [Pruſſia eſtabliſhed an /fiatic company, 
from kn ty Pn very little advantage has ariſen. 
The princely houſe of EH Friaſſand becoming extinct 
by the death of prince Charles Edward in 1744, the late 
king of Pruſſia, Frederic III. in conſequence of the ex- 
pectancy granted to, the houſe of Brandenburg, by the 
emperor Leopold, in the year 1694, took poſſeſſion of the 
country; but the king of Great Britain, as elector of 
Hanover, cauſed his miniſter to repreſent to the diet of 


| the empire: at. Fran#fert, the claims of the electoral 


houſe of Hanover to the ſucceſſion of Eaft. Friefland. In 
the year 1752, the Hanoverian. miniſter delivered a me- 
morial to the ſame effect at the diet, of Ratiſbon, and the 

ear after it was determined, in that aſſembly, by a very 
Fires majority, that the claims of the two princes ſhould 
be referred to the deciſion. of the Emperor and Aulic 
council at Vienna; but as the king of Pruſſia declared his 
determination to keep poſſeſſion of the principality by 


force of arms, it was not thought adviſeable to embroil 


Great Britain with that monarch, and. the claim of the 
eleQor of Hanover. was no farther inſiſted upon. 


. of 


The arms on account of Ea/? Frie/and Proger are, 


an harpy or, bearing a coronet, with wings expanded, 


in.a held ſable, and having two ftars or, in the four 


corners of the fiel. 


* 
* * 


council of the princes of the empire, and at the diets of 

the circle of Mafpha as. 
The revenues of Eg. Friefland, it is ſaid, greatly ex- 

ceed a hundred thouſand rixdollars. The regency con- 


throughout: is level and, low, whence it is ſecured i 


OL, II. i 8 | 


. 


ſiſts of two ſenates, and is held at Aurich. Theſe ſenates, 
wich the aſſiſtance of ＋ general ſuperintendent and town 


miniſſer 


ture. Indeed the paſtures here are remarkably good, and 


bers, and of an extraordinary ſize, The milk here is 
remarkably rich, and is yielded in great quantities; of it 


are alſo to be had here, and in this country are geeſe . 


The prince of £2/? Friſlend bas a ſeat and voice in the 
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258 AS FTS TEM OF 
miniſter-of Aurich, conftitute the conſiſtory. The other 
officers are the war and domain-chamber, the provincial- 
college, which colleQs, adminiſters, and computes the 
taxes and contributions, and a provincial medicinal- 
college. 

The principality of Eg Frie/land conſiſts at preſent 
of three towns, and nine prefecturates that were for- 
merly lordſhips ; but are now, as well as the towns, be- 
come hereditary ſtates of the ſovereign prince : it has alſo 
lordſhips that have their own hereditary lords; but are 
ſubjeR to the ſupreme juriſdiction of the prince. 

The principal places of this principality are, 

AVURICH, the ancient reſidence of the prince, and ſtill 
the ſeat of the provincial colleges, which ſtands in the 
centre of the country. The ancient reſidentiary caſtle is 
environed with ramparts and ditches, and the Calvini/?s 
at preſent perform their religious worſhip in the garri- 
fon church. There is here alſo a Lutheran church, a 
provincial houſe; a Latin ſchool, and a public alms- 
houſe. | | | 

EMBDEN, a large and ſtrong ſea- port town, ſeated on 
the Ems, in 53* „ N. latitude, and in 7“ 26 E. longi- 
tude. On the land-fide it is fortified by a double ditch, 
bulwarks, and baſtions, and on the other by a ſtrong 
wall and the river; it has alſo an old fort and a citadel, 
and by means of fluices, the country around it may be 
laid under water. The harbour is one of the largeſt and 
moft convenient in Germany, which renders Embden a 
place of great trade. The houſes are neat and lofty, 
and here is a fine council-houſe, to which ſhips may ar- 
rive by means of a broad canal drawn from the Ems, 
called the oy Among the public buildings are what 
is named the Great church, the @ue/i-houſe, in which is a 

church, and the New Church, all which belong to the 

* Catvinifts, and a Latin ſchool. Here are alſo many Lu- 
therans, and likewiſe Roman catholics, Mennonites and 
Jews. The town has annexed to it ſeveral lordſhips 
which lie to the eaſt; the inhabitants of which are Cal- 
vinifts. 2 | | 

e is ſeated at a ſmall diſtance from the Ger- 
man ſea, and is the oldeſt town in Eft Friefland. It is 

open, but pretty large; it has a good harbour, and is a 


| 


place of trade. It has a Latheran church, with a Latin 
ſchool, and a 'gue/*-houſe that was formerly a cloiſter; 
there are here, likewiſe, ſome Calviniſis and Men- 
nontes. | 

| s ECT. XI. 
Of the Counties of Oldenburg, Delmenhorſt, Bentheim, 
L | and Steinfurt. | 


| HE county of OLpensurG is bounded: on the 
| weſt by Eaft Friefland, on the ſouth by the b:/bop- 
ric of Munſter, on the eaſt by the 22 of Delmenborſ 
and the Fer, and on the north by the figniory of Fever 
and the Fade, extending forty- eight miles in length, and 
338 in breadth. In fome parts it is pretty fer- 
e, and has excellent paſturage, which produces a good 
breed of horned cattle and horſes ; but has a great deal of 
mooriſh land of no other ſervice but for producing the 


cared againſt inundations by large and expenſive dykes 
and dams. 175 . | 


Y 


Apbalian college of the counts of the empire, and in 

e diets'of the circle of Fe/iphalia. - 

-  OrvEenBvRG, the capital of the county, is fituated on 
the river Hunte, which receives into it the Haare, as it 
paſſes though the town, in 53*8/ N. latitude, and in 
13 E. longitude. The town ſtretches out in length, 
und 1s well fortified with walls and ditches. It has alfo: 
a handſome round caſtle, in, which its ancient coutits 
uſed to reſide ; it is built of free-ſtone three ſtories high. 
In the principal church, which is that of St. Lambert, is 
the burial- place of the counts of Oldenburg, and there are 
two other churches. The town conſiſts of what are 
termed free | houſes, ftee inhabitants, and the garriſon. ! 
- 'Fhe free inhabitants are exempt from all ſuch burdens 


+ 
: 
4 


4 


there is here a good breed of cattle. The principal 


and is ſurrounded with towers. 


| miles long, and the ſouth tract only ſeven, but the 

northern twelve miles broad. The Aa, which riſes on 
its ſouthern limits, traverſes the whole country, and at 
length diſcharges itſelf into the Yecht. 


from the ſame family as the count 
theim, has alſo a feat and voice among the counts of the 
empire in the Mipbalian college, and in the diets of 
that circle. 


is ſituated on the 4a. The inhabitants are for the moſt 
part Calvini/ts, who have here a church, and the Roman 
catholics another, The celebrated ſeminary in this town, 
called Arnoldinum, from its being founded by count 4. 
noldin 1591, has five profeſſors, with fix preceptors, and 
turf Which is here uſed for burning. The land is ſe- was formerly very flouriſhing. Ju 

commandery of the order of Sz. J,. 


This country is ſubject to the king of Denmark, who ""F 
on this account is poſſeſſed of a ſeat and voice in td 


Of the free imperial City 


| WIT city of Am La CHAPELLE, celle 


and Limburg, in a valley ſurrounded by bills, woods, 
and vineyards, in 50 44 N. latitude, and in 6* 28' E- 


a half. It is encompaſſed. with two walls; the innet 
wall has ten gates, and the outer eleven. 
houſe is a noble ſtructure of. free-ſtone, an 


G E OG R A P H Y. Orvenpurs, Kc. 


ing of ſoldiers and keeping watch; theſe conſtitu 
ly one-third of the inhabitants, and are ſolely ſubjeck 
the chanccry of the royal regency eſtabliſhed how — 
the burghers are under the town magiſtracy, and the 4 
riſon under the commandant. ns 
The county of DELMENHoORsT, which lies betwee 
the county of Oldenburg and the HFſer, is about ſevente i 
miles long and ſeven broad, and likewiſe belongs to the 
king of Denmark, who on this account alſo enjoys : 
particular ſeat and voice in the college of the Wh. 
phalian counts of the empire, and alſo at the Maſtpbal : 
diet. Its principal town is Delmenhorf. * 
The county of BENTHE1m has the United Provinces o 
10 ee 1 _ _ the xg ric of Munſter on — 
eaſt, It is about forty-five miles in length, and ei 
in its greateſt 3 | | nm 
This country is both fertile and pleaſant. In the moun- 
tains are excellent quatries, from which ſtone is con- 
veyed to the Netherlands and the biſhopric of Munſter 
In the plains are fruitful fields, with good meadow 
grounds. . | | 
The woods afford excellent timber and game; and 


te near. 


river of this country is the Vecht. which runs through it 
whole length, and may be navigated during the greateſt 
part of the year with ſmall craft and floats of timber; it 
abounds with fiſh. . , 
The inhabitants are laborious, and deal in yarn, woo] 
linen, cattle, honey, ſtones, wood, and other articles, 
which are chiefly exported to Holland. Some of the in. 
habitants are of the Calviniſlical perſuaſion, and others are 
Lutherans; but the former are the moſt numerous : there 
are alſo a conſiderable number of Reman catholics ; but 
they are permitted the public exerciſe of their religion 
my at Bentham. : We 5 2 
he count of Bentheim-Bentheim enjoys a ſeat and 
voice in the college of the ¶ſipbalian counts of the em- 
pire, and in the diets of the circle of Meſiphalia. 
The principal town in this county is 
BENTHEIM, which ſtands partly on a mountain, and 
partly on a river of the ſame name. The place of fe- 
ſidence for the counts ſtands on a remarkable high rock, 
In this town is a Cal- 
;/tical pariſh-churcb, and a church belonging to the 
Roman catholics. | | 
The county of STEINFURT is nearly twenty-three 


The count of im Steinfurt, who is deſcended 


Bentbeim- Bu- 


The only town in this county is\STEINFURT, which 


ſt by the town is 2 


of Aix La CHAPELLE, with the 
\ Cauſe of the. Attack which was made upen it by the Electos 


Palatine. _ 


1. by the Germans Aachen, or Acken, and in Lat 


uwiſeranzm, is ſeated between the dutchies of Ju! 


itude. The circuit of the whole eity is a league and 


The, town- 
d one of the 


2s thoſe to which the burghers are ſubject, as the quarter · ¶ fineſt in Gormany. lt is adorned with all che ſtaryes,0f 


% 


n 


the emperor s ſince Charlemagne, and with curious hiſtori- ; 


cal paintings, among which is a fine piece of the reſur- 
 rection, and another of Charlemagne's giving the city its 
charter. The uppermoſt ſtory conſiſts of one hall a 
hundred and fixty fect in length, and ſixty in breadth, in 
which the emperors uſed to entertain the electors and 
other ptinces, who afiſted at their coronation, 

In the market-houſe, oppoſite the town-houſe, is a no- 
ble fountain, with four ſprings, which run from above 
into a copper ciſtern thirty feet in diameter, weighing 
twelve thouſand pounds ; and on the top of the fountain 
is a large braſs ſtatue gilt of Charlemagne in armour, 
As the city lies in a valley ſurrounded with mountains, 
there are twenty other public fountains of clear water, 
beſides many private ones. Without St. Fames's gate 
are ten hot mineral | prings, and ſome cold ones, beſides 
ſeveral in the adjacent fields. The ſtreams that run 
through the city keep it very clean, and drive ſeveral 

ills. 

"With reſpect to the celebrated baths of this city, there 
are three within the inner walls, which are called the Em- 
erer i, St. Quirinus 's, and the Little Bath. Charlemagne 
was ſo much delighted with the firſt, that he frequently 
invited his ſons and nobles to bathe and ſwim there 
with him; but it is now divided into five bathing- 
rooms. The Little Bath joins to it, and the ſprings of 
both riſe ſo hot, that ten or twelve hours are allowed for 
their cooling before they can be uſed. They are ſtrongly 
impregnated with nitre and ſulphur, and ſometimes cakes 
of brimſtone and ſalt-petre of a conſiderable thickneſs are 
taken out of them. Their taſte is at firſt unpleaſant, 
and their ſmell reſembles that of a rotten egg. Near theſe 
baths is a-fpring of warm water, much reſorted to in 
ſummer mornings, and drank for chronical diſeaſes. 
Thoſe in the New Town, which are the Roſe Bath, the 
Pur Bath, and St. Corneille's, are not near ſo hot and 
clear as the former; but they are of much the ſame na- 
cure, and their ſmell offenſive. Near the bot ſprings lie 
many cold ones, by which their heat might be tempered, 
and with a little expence they might be made ſome of the 
moſt delightful baths in the ers hs fa ISS 

Here are thirty churches, beſides the cathedral, which 
is a large Gothic pile conſecrated by pope Leo III. in the 
preſence of the emperor Charlemagne, and three hun- 
dred and ſixty-five biſhops. The ſteeple at the weſt end 
| is adorned with ſeveral pyramids, and on the top is a 
large globe and croſs. The inſide of this ſtructure has a 
vaſt number of marble and brafs pillars, gilt ſtatues, braſs 
doors and partitions, and a great deal of Meſait work. 

Over the place where Charlemange was interred hangs a 
large crown of filver and gilt braſs, adorned with fix- 
teen ſmall towers, ſurrounded with forty-eight little 
ſtatues, a foot high, and thirty-two that are till Jeſs, all 
of ſilver ; among which are commonly placed forty- eight 
candleſticks, and at certain grand feſtivals no leſs than 
four hundred and fifty tapers. The four principal relics 
ſhewed here at the jubilee, which happens once in ſeven 
years, are firſt, what they call the gown or ſhift worn 
by the Virgin Mary at Our Saviour's birth, made of 'a 
kind of flax which ſeems to be neither linen nor calico; 
but as it is only expoſed from the top of the high tower, 
it may be either linen, calico, or any other ſtuff, without 
the people being able to diſcover the difference, or what 
garment it is. The ſecond is a coarſe linen cloth which, 
they pretend, was girt about Our Saviour when n 
on the croſs. The third is a piece of the cord with whic 
he was bound; and the fourth ſome of the earth on which 


the blood of St. Stephen dropt at his martyrdom, eneloſed 
Abus ſtones, on 

which the emperors were uſually ſworn at their inau- | 
„„ gion. The man repreſented the caſe to the elector, 


in a veſſel of gold adorned with pr 


guration, | 


© At the end of the cathedral Our Saviour-is repreſented 
ting in majeſty on a throne, dreſſed in à long robe. 


ound the throne are the four animals repreſented in 
Evzkizls viſion. Over his head is a circle of golden 
ſtars, and underneath the ſymbol of the croſs that 
appeared to Conflantine' when be defeated Maxentius.' 
cre is alſo à fepreſentation of the twenty-four elders 
mentioned in the "Revelation, rifing from their ſeats, 
kyigg aſide their crowns; and falling proſtrate before the 


_ 


'Utrone, | 
8 
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The windows are curiouſly gilt, atid the pavement is 
of chequered marble. The church contains an im- 
menſe treaſure, conſiſting of veſſels of gold and filver 
gilt, copes embroidered with pearls, and many rich veft- 
ments. Over the chief altar is a ſilver cheſt adorned 
with gold, of antique workmanſhip, and curiouſly en- 
graved, in which are kept the four relics above-men- 
tioned. A pulpit at the entrance of the choir is covered 
with plates of gold and filver, adorned with precious 
ſtones ; among which is a very large agate, the gift of 
the emperor Henry II. The altar of the choir is co- 


vered with plates of gold repreſenting Our Saviour's paſ- 


ſion. In the upper part of the church, oppoſite the 


prince's altar, between the pillars, is a throne or chair 


of white marble, ſuppoſed to have been placed there by 
the emperor Charlemagne, in which the emperors uſc 
to fit when conſecrated, and receive the firſt homage 
of the electors and the chapter of the cathedral, in qua- 
lity of king of the Romans. It is not poliſhed, it being 
formerly covered with plates of gold, 
This city was for a conſiderable time conſidered as 
the capital of the empire, and the proper refidence of 


the emperor, and during five hundred years after Char- 


lemagne, the emperors were crowned here ; but ever fince 
Maximilian T. that ceremony has been performed at 
Frankfort. Hence in the church of St. Mary in this 
City, is a part of * jewels of the empite commonly uſed 
at theſe coronations; as, a ſword of the emperor Char- 
lemagne, a manuſcript book of the Goſpels, in a cover of 
filvec gilt; St. Mary's church has alſo the honour of 
having every emperor one of its ſworn canons. In 


— there are twenty-one religious orders of both 


exes in this city, who take up almoſt one-third of what 
is called the Little Town. Mo | 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants are of the Roms 
religion, and though there are alſo many Proteſtants; 
yet they are not permitted to enjoy the benefit of public 
worſhip ; but both the Lutherans and Calviniſis ate ob- 
liged to go for that purpoſe to Faels, in the dutchy of 
Limburg, an hour's journey from the city. This city 


claims the firſt place on the Rheniſb bench in the col- | 


lege of the cities of the empire, and has the ſecond among 
the imperial cities that have a ſeat and voice at the diets 
of the circle of Meſiphalia. N 

The title of its magiſtracy is that of -burgomaſter, 
ſheriff, and council of the holy Roman imperial free ci 
of Aix la Chapelle, and its arms are an eagle diſplayed 
ſable, with the head, crown, feet, and claws, or, in a 
field argent. Aten < N 


In di city. ave 'manufaftures of club, copper, and 
, 


braſs, In 1656, it was almoſt entirely deftroye 
in 1668 and 1748, it was diſtinguiſhed by celebrated trea- 
ties of peace concluded there, and in 17 56, was damaged 
by an earthquake. 77 = 5 | 
In the year 1769, the magiſtrates of fix la Chapelle 
drew upon themſelves the reſentment of the Zl:&or Pa- 
latine, in conſequence of their interfering with a privi- 
lege which that prince enjoys in the city, of appointing 
an officer called the Grand Major of Aix, and held - 
ing a ſpot of ground in the city called Mafſiveyer, on 
which ſtands à houſe with convenience, for carry= 
ing on the dying buſineſs: thele premiſes. are let out by 


the grand major, on account of the £lettor Palatine, his 
maſter.” This manufactory was tenanted by a proteſtant, 


who-cartied-on the buſineſs of a dyer in all its branches, 
and in all colours.' Hereupon, the. magiſtrates inter- 
fered; alleging, that by the municipal laws of the city he 


had no right to dye any other colour than ſearlet, witau - 
out being free of the company of dyers, from which he 


was ually excluded by profeſſing the proteſtant reli- 


whoſe premiſes he occupied. The Palatinate court, find- 
ing remonſtrances of no avall, ſent a conſiderable body 


tered: the city, without diſebarging a fiogle muſket, and 
puniſhed the- magiſtrates for their oppoſition by quar- 


tering his troops, in great numbers, at their houſes, 


whilſt not the ſmalleſt-injury, or cauſe of offence, was 
given to any other of the citizens... As ſoon as the em- 
peror was informed: of this: bold proceedings he directed 


of troops, under the command of general Hen, who en- 


his mandate to be addreſſed to the elector, commanding ' 
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him to withdraw his troops, and threatening to put him 
under the ban of the empire if he diſobeyed. "The ma- 
giſtrates at the ſame time were reprimanded for their 
conduR, and ordered to diſcharge all expences which 
Had been incurred, without levying any money upon the 
inhabitants. | 
About the diſtance of a furlong from the ſouth gate 
of Aix la Chapelle, lies the delightful village of PoRcgT, 
or Bercet, which is ſaid to have derived its name from 
the wild boars that formerly abounded in the neighbour- 
ing woods. Here are many hot ſprings, on both ſides 
of a ſmall cool rivulet that runs through the village, 
and art conveyed by pipes and conduits into fourteen 
houſes, in which are formed twenty-eight baths, ſome 
of which are much hotter than thoſe in the town, and 
muſt be cooled eighteen hours before they can be uſed. 
They are for the moſt part five or ſix yards ſquare, and 
their water is clear and pleaſant. One quite open to the 
air, called © the Poor Man's Bath,” has a ſpring ſo hot 
that the people ſcald fich, and boil eggs in it; but it 
is obſerved, that it only hardens the yolks and not the 
whites. Theſe baths are not ſo ſtrong as thoſe in the 
city, and conſequently better for weak people; and thoſe 
of all ages and conditions bathe in them for their di- 
verſion, without any danger. The village of Porcet is 
well built, has four handſome churches, ai nunnery of 
Bernardines, whoſe abbeſs is a princeſs of the empire; 
but there lies an appeal from her court to the Echevins or 
ſheriffs of the city. | 
The adjacent country abounds with corn, fruit, and 
| apr ; the woods furniſh the people with materials 
or building, as the quarries do with ſtone. They have 
alſo rich coal-mines, beſides others of iron, lead, vitriol, 


ſulphur, and lapis calaminaris; and are well ſupplied 


with neceſſaries by the Rhine and the Macſe. The ter- 
ritory of the city called . the kingdom of Aix la Ga- 
pelle, is large, and contains a conſiderable number of 
villages, and about three thouſand ſubjets. It is en- 
cloſed on all ſides with mountains; and the nobility who 
dwell in this territory are ſubject to the juriſdiction of 
the city. | a Os 


2 


--4S ECT. XIV. 


Of the Printipalities of Naſſau-Siegen and Nafſau-Dil- 
. Nena N 2 the Counties Lippe, Sayn, and Wied- 
unkel. | | 


HE principality of NassAau-S1xGEN lies in a tract 
called the M eſlerwalde, or W:/t Foreft, and is four- 
teen miles in lengy? ; but in the broadeſt part ſcarcely 
five in breadth. This principality is very mountainous 
and woody; yet contains ſome good arable land, and 
rticularly good paſtures, whence it has a conſiderable 
reed of cattle; but it is moſt famous for its iron and 
ſteel manufatures. ESL 
This principality contains one town, two boroughs, 
and about one hundred and fifty villages. In 1624 the 
Catoinifts were in on of all the churches, ſchools, 
and religious reyenues: but in 1626, count Jobs the 
Tunger embracing the Zope religion, ſought to intro- 
duce it not only into his ſhare of the country, but alſo 
ents ning the whole dutchy ; however, he was never 
able fully to accompliſh it. The line of Naſſau-Stegen' 
becoming extinct, this principality devolved to the line 
of Naſſau-Dietz,' and is poſſeſſed by Milliam V. prince 
of Orange, and hereditary ſtadtholder of the United Pro- 
vinces; who on this account has à particular ſeat and 
voice in the council. of the princes of the empire, and 
at the diets of the circle. His revenue ariſing from this 
principality is eſtimated at one hundred thouſand rix- 
dollars. earth 9 5 | 
This country is divided into ſeven prefecturates, the 
principal place in which is, : 5 4 
Stem, a town ſeated on the river Sieg, has an old 
and new citadel, the former of which was anciently 


the reſidence of the Popi/h, and the latter of the Calvi-| 


ni princes. The Papiſis perform their religious wor- 
ſhip in St. 7obr's fel x and the Ca/visi/ts in the church 


| Chri/tian, in which are annually ſmelted about one 


county, according to Buſching, are five towns, four bo- 


which are three principal towns and as many boroughs. 


are the Upper county, or the county of Kunkel, and the 


GEOGRAPHY. 


eſuits; and in its neighbourhood ; 
. 5 ee ee 
The principality of Nassau-DiLLExBuRG is ſea 
near the former, and is nineteen miles long, and f. 1 
teen broad. It has profitable woods, and good Fare oh 
of ſtone, and from its iton foundries and forges wiki 
trade carried on in that metal, moſt of the inhabit 7 
pn _ ſubſiſtence, there not being a ſufficiency of 
og and. In this principality riſe the rivers Sieg and 
This country contains five towns, and two | 
the inhabitants of which are of the Cotoiniticnt 8 
The princes of this country had the ſame origin as th 
other princes of Naſſau, and this principality is alſo fub- 
ject to the ſtadtholder of the United Provinces, who like 
wiſe enjoys an additional vote on account of this brin- 
Cipality, in the council of the princes at the diet of the 
empire, and in the diet of Meſphalia. His revenue; 
from this principality amount to one hundred and ſixt 
one thouſand florins. 5 
The principal town in this principality is, 
DILL ENDURO, which is ſeated on the Dill; it was 
burnt down in 1724, but has been rebuilt on a better plan 
and in a ſuperior ſtyle. The palace, or citadel, is 2 
fortification in the old taſte. In the pariſh church are 
the burial-places of the ancient counts, and the ſucceeg. 
ing princes. In the large park are two royal ſeats, and 
near the town is a copper foundry erected by 'prince 


| Lippz. 


hundred and fifty centners of copper. 
The county of Lies is ſurrounded by the counties 
of Rietberg, Ravenſberg, Paderborn, and WWfphalia, It 
-d. L fome arable land. Tt 
principal rivers are the Emmer, and the Weire, and 
N = Humme and the Bauer. "TP mens 
e inhabitants conſiſt of  Calvini/s and Lutberamt: 
but the former are the moſt W In the whole 


roughs, and fifty-two villages and hamlets. 
The houſe of Lippe is divided into ſeveral branches, 
between whom the country is divided. They all fyle 
themſelves *© counts' and noble lords of Lippe,“ and their 
arms for the county are a roſe gules, in a field argent; 
and on account of Schwalenburg, a prefecturate in this 
county, a ſwallow in its natural colours, ſtanding on a 
ſtar, or, in a field gules. Theſe counts have together 
but one voice in the college of the counts of Meſiphuli 
at the diets of the empire, and at the diets of the circle 
of We/tphalta. 
Ihe principal places in this county are the following: 
DEeTMoLD, a town ſeated on the Werre, and defended 
-— citadel, the uſual reſidence of 1 regent houſe of 
etmold., gl LAH 
LEemGow is ſeated on the Vega, and is the largeſt 
town in the county. Here is Lippehof, one of the 
count's palaces, which was erected by count Chriſtapber 
Lewis, Here is alſo an abbey, the abbeſs of which is 
always a counteſs belonging to the regent houſe of Lippe. 
Here is a flouriſhing Lakes ſeminary that has ſeven 
teachers. Lemgotu was formerly one of the Hanſi-touns; 
— 1 manufactures of cloth and ſtuffs are much 
e county of Sa vx is a ſmall diſtrict that lies chief 
in the Mafterwalde, containing two preſecturates, in 


The inhabitants are a mixture of Lutherans, Calviniſts 
and ſome of the Romiſb religion. ; 

The county of WIE p is divided into two parts, each 
enjoyed by a different branch of the ſame family; thele 


Lower county, alſo called the county of Wied. Hence 
the two. counts are diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Miel. 
Mad, and Wied-Runkel, and are poſſeſſed of a voice * 


the college in the diets. of the empire belonging to the 
college of the VNeſiphalian counts, and in the circle 
Wiſ/tphalia. 1 8 | 


The dutchy of WezsTPHALIA terminates to the north 
and eaſt on the biſhopric of Paderborn, Lippe and Muna; 


to the ſouth on the counties of Y/itgenſtein and Maſſau, and 


e 


only, In this town was 2 Sf N 


likewiſe on the dutchy of Berg; to the welt on oh 


— 


SWABIA. | | E UW: R 


and the county of the Mari; and to the north on the 
biſhopric of Munſter and the county of Lippe; extend- 


ing fifty- five miles from north to ſouth, and forty from 


ealt to welt z but the dimenſions both of length and 

breadth are unequal, It gives the title of duke to the 

elector of Cologne, to whom it is ſubject; though the 

duke is not reckoned among the ſtates of this circle; 

This country has many woods and much veniſon, and 

in ſome parts abounds with corn and paſturage, and its 
| $443 © $03 61: 13 Ww*43 Li Feen 
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rivers run with an impetuous torrent from the moun- 
tains: but the towns in this dutchy, and particularly 
the city Nu are already deſeribed in that elec- 
torate, to which they more properly belong. i i 
of the electoral Rhenih circle; RL Tn Ny” 
There are ſeveral little counties in this circle, which 
we purpoſely omit; and alſo ſeveral lordſhips, that are 


too inconſiderable to be mentioned here. 
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0f Swabia in general, and more ricularly of the Cirele of 
| e 


that Name. Its Climate and Produce. Regulations 
nh reſpelt to the Diets of the Circle, ta Religion, Mi- 
iitary Forces, and the general Government of the Coun- 
9 IA, called by the Germans Schwaben, and 
the French Souabe, derives its name from the Latin 


— 


s 


Survia, the country inhabited by the ancient Suevi, who 


were ſo called from their long hair, which they braided 
and tied, ſays Dr. Buſthing, like à ſchweif, or train. 
The greateſt” part of Stoabia at preſent belongs to the 
circle -of that name, Which we ſhall now deſeribe. It 
borders on the upper cirele of the Rhine, Franconia, 
Bavaria, Auſtria, and Stoi ſſerland, and contains about ſe- 
yenteen hundred and twenty- nine ſquare German miles; 
extending a hundred and ten Engliſb miles from north to 
ſouth, and a hundred and thirty from eaſt to weſt. 

It is divided between ſeveral princes, . biſhops, and 
free cities; as, the houſe of Auſtria, the dukes of Vir- 


temburg, the elector of Bavaria, and the princes of Ba- 


dun; beſide the imperial cities of Aug burg, Ulm,'&c. - 
\ "The air is healthy, and the foil in general fertile; and 

ough ſome parts are mountainous and woody, yet the 
bills afford mines of ſilver, copper, and other metals; and 
the foreſts a great deal of pine or fir timber, beſides great 
ſtore of game, and a good breed of horſes, horned cattle, 


. and ſheep; while the other parts yield conſiderable quan- 


tities of corn, Wine, and flax: but we ſhall give a more 


particular account of the produce of this circle in treating 


of the different ſtates into which it is divided. f 

The princes ſummoned to the diets'of the circle are the 
diſhop of Conſlance and the duke of Mirtemburg, but the 
latter is ſole director, though he previouſly communi- 
c eutes to the former the deliberations that are to come be- 

fore the circle. Theſe diets are commonly held at Ulm. 

In the year 168x the military force of the empire, by 
a decree of the diet, was ſettled in time of peace at forty 
_ thouſand men; and the quota of the circle of Swabia 
alone came to one thouſand' three hundred and twenty- 


one horfe, and two thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven e l | 
to inundations. In the towns and villages the only trade 


foot; a like aſſeſſment was alſo paſſed for the circle o 
Upper Saxony, Lower Saxony, Burgundy, the Lotuer Rhine, 
and We/iphalia,” * The number of troops in the circle 
conftantly kept on foot conſiſt of four regiments of in- 
fantry, each compoſed of twelve companies, one regi- 
ment of dragoons, and one of cuiraffiers, each conſiſting 
of eight ſquadrons. The commander of the circle is 
thled general field marſhal. © 0 fn! 

With reſpect to religion, this cirele is reckoned among 


” 


he mixed. It at preſent nominates to the imperial cham- 


ber two aſſeſſors, one of whom is a Catholic, the other a 
Lutheran” On the deceaſe of a (catholic aſſeſſor, his 
death is certified by the imperial chamber to the biſhop of 
Conflance, who acquaints the catholic ſtates with*this 
eyent, and by a maſority/of votes they elect one of the 
perſons propoſed by the biſhop, or refer the nomination 
imperial chamber. But when' a Lutheran aſſeſſeſſor dies, 
the imperial chamber makes it known to the duke of 
on who certifies it to the margrave' of Baden- 
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to him; after which the biſhop preſents the perſon to the 
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X. 
Durlach, and the city of Ulm, by a writ from the im- 
perial chamber; upon which, in conjuction with the 
other proteſtant ſtates and members they hold a meet- 
ing for the nomination of another perſon, who is propoſed 
tor the duke of Mirtemburg; and that prince not only 
preſents to the imperial chamber the perſon thus nomi- 


| nated by the proteſtant ſtates; but when he cannot con- 


cur with their nomination, may, as ſummoning prince of 
the circle, preſent another; or, when he approves the 
perſons nominated to fill this dignity, preſent them both 
in his on name, and that of the proteſtant ſtates, to the 
imperial chamber, leaving the choice to thoſe who are 
the beſt judges of their abilities. ee 
Under the emperor ##deric III. the circle of Swabia 
was divided into four quarters, which diviſion ftill con- 
tinues, and on many occaſions has been found to be be- 


[neficial. The head of the firſt is the duke of Yirtem- 


burg, of the ſecond the margrave of Baden, of the third 


of the fourth the biſhop of Hug ſburg. We ſhall begin 
with the third quarte. * 55 


SECT. n. 


1 5 Of the Biſhepric CoS. 


[ts Situation, Extent, and Soil, The Titles and Arms of 
the Buſhop : his hereditary Officers and Revenue. 4 
Deſcription of the Lake of Conſtance, and the Iſland 
Reichenau; with the Curioſities in the Abbey on thats 
Hand. Likewiſe a Deſcription of the Cities of Merſburg 
"ma Tenet !T2½y . 

INE biſhopric of Conſtance lies on both ſides of 
| I the lake of that name on the borders of Swi/- 
ſerland, and is commonly reckoned among its allies; for 
indeed a part of it lies in * as well as a part 
of it in Germany. It is ſeated to the ſouth-eaſt of Fur- 
Aenberg, and to the eaſt of the canton of Schaffhauſen, 


extending about thirty miles from eaſt to weſt, and 


twenty - four from ſouth to north. In this biſhopric the 
meadow- ground and ploughed lands turn to little ac- 
ed unt, the ſoil being clayey, ſandy, or marſhy, and ſubject 
carried on is in wine. 44 ak Fae 3.5 
The biſhop of Conſtance has four hereditary officers ; 
the hereditary” marſhal, chamberlain; cup-bearer, and 
ſte ward. The biſhop votes in the imperial diet among 
the princes, fitting on the eccleſiaſtical bench, between 
the biſnops of Straſburg and Augſburg. The ancient 
taxation of the biſhopric, in the papal treaſury, is two 
thouſand five hundred florins. . e 
The biſhop's annual revenue is by ſome authors com- 
puted at twelve or fourteen thouſand pounds ſterling, which 
is ſaid to be chiefly raiſed by tolls on the late and the 
Rhine. His chapter conſiſts of twenty canons who attend 
the chair, and four who are.expeRants of vacancies. 


| 


| catholic. 1 EL 45 e . 5 
In deſcribing. the remarkable places in this biſhopric, 
we ſhall begin with the Lake of ConsTANCE, which is 


from Germany, the broadeſt part of which extends into 


the biſhop of Conſlance and the abbot of Kempten, and 


— 


| Theeftabliſhed religion of this dioceſe is the Raman 


one of the great boundaries which ſeparate Swiſſerland 
Uuu | Swifſerland, 
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Que ſays, theſe iſh are caught only three months in the 


habitants, who ate all Catholics, three pariſhes, and a 


france is abbot. This abbey is a handſome building, and 


dier, know where it is concealed. It is kept in a red 
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ier land, and that toward Germany divides itſelf into 
_ arms, one of which is called the Zellerſer, or lake of | 
Zell, and the other the Bodmen, Uberlingerſee, or lake of 
Uberlingen. In the latter is the iſland of Aeinau, which 
is about a mile in circumfererice, and belongs to the 
knights of the Teutonic order. In the former is the iſland 
of PRES The whole lake, from Bregentz to Zell, 
is alſo diſtinguiſned by two appellations; the part from 
Bregentz to Conſtance bein 2 called the Upper Lake, and 
that from Gon/tance to Zell the Lower Lale: Mr. Coxe calls 
it “ the inferior lake of Conftance, or the Zeller Sec; 
the extent of which from Stein to Conſtance, he fays; 
is ſixteen miles, and from the latter to Zell, its greateſt 
breadth, about ten. The latter is between twenty and 
thirty fathoms deep, and has along its banks many 
cities, towns, and villages ; yet the Upper Lake, ſurpaſſes 
it, for it is no where leſs than fifty fathoms deep, and 
its greateſt depth is ſaid to be three hundred and fifty, 
but it is conſiderably deeper in ſummer than in winter, 
occaſioned by the melting of the ſnow upon the neigh- 
bouring mountains. Here is alſo its greateſt breadth; for 
between Bachorn on the one fide, and Raſchach on the 
other, is no leſs than five leagues. Near Lindau and 
Bregentz, beſide the fiſh commonly caught in thoſe parts, 
is 2 kind of ſalmen-trout, which being pickled, when 
full grown, are exported as a ratity. They are generally 
an ell and a balf, or two ells and weigh between 
thirty and forty pounds. As the fiſhermen cannot always 
make a good market of ſuch large fiſh, they tie a bit of 
wood on a line, which having paſſed through the fiſhes 
gills, they throw them again into the water, and tie the 
other end of the line to a ſtake near their huts. . Thus, 
without any danger of loſing the fiſh, they allow them a 
range of thirty or forty paces to ſwim in, and preſerve 
them alive and ſound till they meet with a market. Ar. 


aſs: ge | * AL 
yy The iſland of RxichzxAu lies in the middle of the 
Lower Lake, and on account of its fertility, and the 
wealth of the abbey built there, is not improperly ſtyled, 
Reichenau, or Augia-dives. The iſland is about three miles 
long, and one broad, abounding with fine vineyards and 
all kinds of fruit. It contains about ſixteen hundred in- 


rich abbey of Benedictines, of which the biſhop of Cen- 


ſo rich, that the abbot had formerly five hundred vaſſals, 
and his yearly income amounted to above ſixty thouſand 
guildres. But ſince the year 1540, upon a repreſentation 
from the biſhop of Conſlance to the pope, that, by the 
propagation of the Lutheran doctrines, his revenues had 
been conſiderably diminiſhed, this opulent abbey, to- 
gether with that of Oeningen, were annexed to the ſee of 
Gmflance. 1 ed bs 

his abbey is particularly, remarkable for the large 
emerald preſented to it by Charlemagne; but fince the 
attempt, a few years 280, to rob the abbey, it cannot be 
ſeen without ſome difficulty 3 the prior, for its greater 
ſecurity, letting but few, even of the brethren of the or- 


wooden frame, ſome what larger than a 2 and weighs | 
twenty-cight pounds three quarters. Several jewellers 
have eres for it fifty thouſand guildres per pound. This 


valuable ftone is a parallelogram, only at one corner it |. 


is irregular, as if a piece had been broken off. At its 

teſt length it is three ſpans and a half, its ſhort fide 
is a ſpan and a half, and it is two inches thick. Upon 
it is ſcratched the initial letters of ſome names; but ſuch | 
fancies are now no longer permitted. Mr. Cuxe con- 
ſiders it however as nothing more than a tranſparent 
green fluor ſpathus, and its value only at a few florins. | 

In the church belonging to this abbey lies the re- 

mains of the emperor Charles the Fat, once diſtinguiſhed 
by bis power, and the amazing extent of his dominions, 
which were as extenſive as of his great-grandfather ; 


but afterward being publicly depoſed in 887, and for- fi 


ſaken by every one, he died the year following in ex- 
treme indigence, or. was put to. death-by his own peo- 
ple at Veidingen, on the Danube, In the fixteenth cen- | 


* grandſon of Charlemagne, having by force of arms 
entered /taly, and ſubdued it, was crowned Cæſar at 
* Rome, and obtained the Roman empire; alſo, upon the 
„death of his brother Lewis, all Germany and France 
fell to him by right of inheritance. But at le 
„failing in courage, and growing weak in body and 
* mind, he was, by a ſtrange reverſe of fortune, forſaken 
12 by all his friends, and buried in this obſcure Place,” 
This tomb-ſtone is at preſent removed, and the build. 
ing " the new ſacriſty occaſions the grave itſelf to be con. 
cealed. ' : 9 
Upon the altar of this church the monks pretend @ 
ſhew one of the water - pots uſed at the marriage at Cana 
in Galilee, of which upwards of twenty are ſhewn in 
other places, all of a different magnitude, colour, and 
ſhape. r alſo boaſts of being poſſeſſed of the 
body of Sz. Mark the Evangeli/t ; but this is diſputed with 
them by the Venetians. 
MxrsBuRG, a city ſeated on the. Lake of Conſtance, ot 
the Upper Lake, and the uſual reſidence of the biſhoy, 
containing a ſeminary, for the ſecular. clergy; and a cons 
vent for Dominicans., In the year 1647 the palace here 
was burnt by the Swedes. The country in the nei: 
bourhood of this city produces plenty of wine, and nex; 
it, in the lake, ſtands a croſs, on which is an inſeripti 
importing that the lake is there two thouſand nine 
hundred fathoms broad, and a hundred and eight deep. 
_. CONSTANCE, an ancient city, ſeated on the lake of the 
ſame name, in that part where the Rhine iſſues out of ity 
in 47* 42 N. latitude, and in 9® 10 E. longitude, 1; 
yas formerly an imperial city, but in 1548 was put un- 
er the ban by the emperor Charles V. it having formed 
an alliance with Stranſbourg, Zuric, Baſil, and Bern, 
driven out the biſhop, and embraced the reformation ; but 
the proteſtant cantons being worſted in 1531, the town 
was obliged to ſubmit to the emperor, and to re. admit 
the catholic religion. From this period it loſt its in- 
dependence, and being neglected by the houſe of Auſtria, 
it fell by degrees into its preſent almoſt annihilated 
ſtate» Ihe town is fortified, and has on «he other ſide 
of the Rhine the fort of Petenſbauſen for its defence. This 
city is of a middling ſize, and toward Lindau makes a 
good appearance ; but the burghers are thought not to 
exceed five hundred and fifty. The pulpit of the cathe · 
dral is ſupported by a ſtatue of Fohn Huſt, who wa 
ſentenced to be burnt, by the council which was held 
here in 1415, foc having embraced the docttines of Mici- 
tiyfe, and his being made to ſerve as a pedeſtal to the pul- 
Pit was intended as a mark of farther diſgrace, though it 
ſeems more directly to imply. an honorary diſtinction. 
Ttis here the current opinion among the ſuperſtitious vul- 
gar, that the place where that reformer was burnt is 
curſed, ſo that no graſs. will grow it.“ Our guide, 
ſays Keyſſer, who was a ſubſtantial citizen, but a Roma 
catholic, Was ſo infatuated with this notion, that he 
maintained it while we were walking about the place, 
which was covered with verdure; ſo that had we thought 
proper to enter into the diſpute, we might haye con- 
vinced him by appealing to his very ſenſes.” From the 
a of this cathedral is a fine: view of the town, 
now ſcarcely one third of its ancient extent, and of the 
two lakes; with the rugged Alps of Tyrol and Appemiil, 
their tops covered with perpetual ſnow. - | 
It was once a rich city, and has a tolerable trade, by 
means of the lake and the neighbourhood of the Rhine. 
It is well built, and ſtrongly fortified. . The churches | 
are magnificent, - particularly St. Stephen's cathedral, 
though it is old ; and the exchange, town-houſe, markets, 
bridges, and other public buildings, with the biſhop's 
palace, are. handſome. trutures. The ſuburb on thc 
north fide is. ſeparated from the. city by the Rhine, over 
which is a bridge three hundred and thirty-ſix paces in 
length, under which is ſaid to be a mill that moves fix- 
teen mill-ſtones at once. The Jeſuits had a college 


| 


his tomb was repaired, and an epitaph added, which | th 


tury 
fays, that . Charles the Fat, king of Swabia, and great - 


here, and an indifferent church; beſides which here are d 
ve conveats of friars, two nunneries, and four pariſn- rivers 
churches. 5 ühnn ute 41 n lts ut 
This city has been famous for its councils. Thus in and i- 
1044, or 1045, an aſſembly of prindes met here under thouſ? 
ie . emperor Hany III, and put a concluſion to the and de 


troubles of Germany by what is called the peace 9 


AbessxK0. | „ 


Arice, at a juncture when there were three popes, who 
were ſet aſide, and a new one choſen, who in 1056 took 
the name of Clement II. In 1414 a council was alſo 
held here, ſummoned by the emperor Srgiſmond, upon 
three popes pretending to infallibility ; one ſet up by the 
Tralians, à ſecond by the French, and a third by the 
Spaniards, who were all three depoſed by this council, 
and Martin V. choſen in their room, The ſame council 
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and between ſome of them à wicket of curious contri- 
vance for admitting perſons in the night-time, It is 
commonly divided into three parts ; but others divide it 
into the Upper, the Middle, the Lower Town, and the 
ſuburb of Sr, James. Some of its ftreets are ſteep ; 


but below theſe, it has others that are broad and well . 


aved, whence it may in general be termed a fine City. 
eſides the cathedral it has fix popiſi pariſh-churches, 


condemned the doctrines nude Wickliffe, John Huſs, | five monafteries, among which was a Feſuit's college, the 
n 


and Jerome of Prague, cau 


the bones of J/V7c41;f | abbies of St. Ulrich and Afra, three nunneries, and fix 


to be dug up and burnt, and John Huſs and Jerome of Lutheran pariſh-churches, to which belong fourteen mi- 
Prague to be cruelly burnt alive, though the former had | niſters, and a Lutheran gymnaſium, in which is a good 
a ſafe conduct granted: him by the emperor, The latter | library, In the year 17 55 the imperial Franciſcan aca- 
had the weakneſs to recant before the ſame council, but | demy for arts and ſciences was founded here. It has alſo 
he atoned for this frailty by boldly retracting this re- ſeveral hoſpitals for the poor, for orphans, and ſick peo- 
cantation, and by the calm and intrepid magnanimity | ple, with other charitable foundations. 


which he ſhewed at the ſtake; and this cruel and 


The town-houſe is reckoned the fineſt in all Ger- 


infamous council, which appears to be the moſt nume- many; it was completed in the year 1620. At the top 
rous ever held upon any occaſion, made the canon, | of the front, juſt below the pediment, is a large ſpread 
« That faith is not to be kept with heretics, nor with | eagle caſt in braſs and crowned, ſaid to weigh twenty= 
thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy.” two hundred weight, and to have coſt fifteen thou- 

Mr. Core was informed there were ſcarcely three ſand German florins, or above one thouſand eight hun- 
thoufand inhabitants in this city. *1 was much ſtruck,” | dred and ſeventy pounds fterlin it holds with its ta- 
ſaßs he, with the ſolitary appearance of a town once ſo] lons a gilt ſceptre and globe. The great portal, which 
gouriſhing in commerce, and formerly ſo celebrated in is twenty ſeet in height, and twelve in breadth, is of 


the annals of hiſtory. There was a dead ſtillneſs through- 


very beautiful red marble, and is adorned with a balcony 


out; graſs growing in the principal ſtreets.“ Sketches | ſupported: by two handſome columns of white marble. 


 Swiſerland, p. 21. 1 In the great ball next the ſtreet are eight large pillars 
of Swi BY. ; an of red marble, fourteen feet and a balf high. Here are 
. kept the city main- guard, provided with fix field- pieces. 
r | 4 8 the room are braſs buſts of the twelve Caeſars. 

| | | In the ſtory above is a ſtill larger hall ſupported by Co- 


0 f Of the Bifhopric of AVUGSBERG., | | | 
' Is Situation ; the Prerogatives of the Biſhop, his Arms, and 


rinthian columns of red marble, with baſes and capitals 
of braſs ; the chambers contiguous have abundance of 
hiſtorical and political paintings, with well choſen ſen- 


Revenue; with à particular Deſcription of the City of | tences, exhorting the judges to obſerve impartial juſtice, 


Straſburg. 


2 lands belonging to the biſhopric of Augſburg 
lie ſcattered between the rivers Lech, Iler, and the 
Danube; but the greateſt part of them near the former. 
Tnis country extends beyond the Lech to the dioceſe of 
Ratiſbon and Freyſingen; ſouthward to thoſe of Brixen 
and Cbur; weſtward to the biſhopric of Conflance, from | 
which it is ſeparated by the ler; and northward beyond 
+ the Danube, to the biſhoprics of Zichſtadt and Wurtz- 
burg. That tract of it which lies toward the Tiroleſe is 
very mountainous z but the reſt principally conſiſts of | 
fine corn-land and paſtures. | 
The prince and biſhop of Augſburg ſits and votes in 
the college of princes, between the biſhops of Conſlance 


prudence, peace, and the fear of God. In the third 
and uppermoſt, called Golden-hatl, are fifty-three win- 
dows, which render it extremely light; but it has no 
columns, and inſtead of being arched, the ceilings are 
divided into a number of little brown and gilt com- 
partments, on which, as on the walls, are good paint- 
ings. The floor is of red, white, and grey marble ; but 
in the other hajls only of white plaiſter. The height 


of this upper hall is fifty-two feet, its breadth fifty- 
eight, and its length one hundred and ten. The four 


contiguous chambers, in which meetings are held for 
aſſaying of the coin, ing audience to envoys, and 
for other important affairs, bear the appellation of the 
four princes chambers, as having been the reſidence of 
the four electors who aſſiſted at the election of Fer- 


and Hildeſbeim; and in the diet of the circle of Swabia|dinand IV. king of the Romans, in 1663. Every part 


ſſeſſes the ſecond ſeat among the eccleſiaſtical princes z 

is alſo the head of that fourth quarter of Swabia, 
which lies between the rivers Lech, Danube, and ler. 
The chapter of the cathedral conſiſts of forty perſons. 

of quality, who muſt give proof of their nobility for ſix- 
teen deſcents. The temporal and ſpiritual colleges be- 
longing to the dioceſe are the general vicariate, the eccle- 
laftical council and conſiſtory, the regency, the treaſury, 
and the court of fiefs. The epiſcopal revenue is eſtimat- 
ed at near a hundred thouſand rixdollar s. 

This biſhopric is divided into fourteen prefecturates, 
the principal places in which are the following: 

DiLtinGeN, the reſidence of the prince, is ſitu- 
ated on the Danube, and had formerly counts of its own 
to whom it gave title. There is here an univerſity, in 
which is a college of ſecular canons. In this town was 
alſo a college of Feſuits, and there is at preſent a con- 
vent of capuchins, and two nunneries. 

But the principal city in this biſhopric is the imperial | 
city of AuGsBURG, originally called Vindelica, and after- 
ward Auguſta Vindelicorum, or Rhetorum, which lies 
in a fertile, healthy, and delightful country, in 48* 23 
N. latitude, and in x0? 59/ E. longitude, between the 

nvers Lech and Wertach, which unite near this place. 
ts utmoſt extent is about nine thouſand common paces, 


and its length from the Red. gate to Fiſber- gate four [judges eſteem 


thouſand, The city is environed with ramparts, walls, 
ind deep ditches, and has four large and fix ſmall gates, | 


8 


abounds with hiſtorical paintings illuſtrated by ingenious 
inſcriptions. The whole breadth of the town-houſe is 
one hundred and forty-ſeven feet, and the length of the 
front one hundred and ten; its height toward the weſt 


one hundred and fiffy-rwo ; but its eaſtern height mea- 


ſures one hundred and feventy feet. | 

In a ſquare near the town-houſe is the fine fountain 
of Augu/tus, the moſt ſplendid in the city, It is a large 
marble baſin ſurrounded by an iron baluſtrade, admira- 
bly wrought, with four braſs ſtatues as big as the life 
upon the edge, two of men, and two of women, ſup- 
poſed to repreſent four little rivers, the Lech, Wertach, 
Sinkel, and Source, In the middle of the baſin riſes 


a ſquare pedeſtal, at the foot of which are four large 


ſphinxes with water ſtreaming from their breaſts. A 
little above them are four infants holding four dolphins 


in their arms, from whoſe mouths the water ſpouts in 


enty, and over theſe infants are feſtoons and pine- 


apples, all of braſs. Upon the pedeſtal is a brazen ſta- 


tue of Auguſtus crowned with laurel, and armed after the 

manner of the ancient Romans. e IT 
The moſt beautiful fountain next to this, is that call- 
ed the fountain of Hercules, which has a large hexagon 
baſin with ſeveral braſs figures, particularly one of Por 
cules combating the Hydra, which ate by many good 
od better executed than thoſe of the for- 
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town-houſe, has three hundred ſteps to the top, and 


above the weather - cock is the ſtatue of a woman. II 
an area near this ſtructure is a very fine tower adorned 


with the four ſeaſons in braſs, and in the centre is the 


t th r A. with appoſite inſcrip- 
ſtatue of the emperor Auguſtus ppO 25 1 Ja treaty of peace between the belligerent powers on the 


_ 


tions. | F r | 33 3a 
In the biſhop's palace, which is but a mean building, 
is ſhewn the hall in which the Augſburg con feſſion was 
preſented to the emperor Charles V. at the diet of the em- 
pire in 1580, and which occaſioned a civil war between 
the proteſtants and papiſts, which continued upward of 

twenty years, | 1 

On the braſs door of the cathedral is repreſented the 
Virgin Mary taking Eve out of Adam's fide. The monks 
of Ft. Ulric diſpoſe of a duſt or powder called St. Ulric's 
earth, recommending it in the name of that Saint, who 
they pretend drove all the rats out of the city and neigh- 
bourhood, into a hole which they ſhew in his church. 
* duſt is dug up from the place where he lies bu- 
ES: | „ 5 

On the fine well- contriyed aqueducts for the convey- 
ance of water from the Lech, are ſeveral corn, ſawing, 
flatting, and ſmelting mills. There are here alſo works 
which throw water to the top of five towers, from which 
it is conveyed through the city in ſuch, a manner, that 
the greateſt part of the houſes are well ſupplied. The 
palaces of the counts of F at ; 
the Fuggery, as it is called, conſiſts of one Hundred and 
fix ſmall houſes, erected in 1579 by the brothers Ulr:c, 
George, and James Fugger, in Fames's ſuburb, for the re- 
ception of poor burghers and inhabitants, to whom they 
all rent. 

Augſberg has always been famous for ingenious ar- 
tiſts, particularly in clocks, goldſmith's work, and ivory 
turning. There are here ſhewn clocks valued at fifteen 

or twenty thouſand crowns each; but their great defect 
is, they are ſo very nice as not to be durable. I heir 
ivory work is no leſs admirable, and among the reſt 
contain well- ſhaped cups with a ring made of the ſame 
piece, which plays between the foot and bowl of the cup 
without a poſſibility of coming off. Theſe are ſo nicely 
made in miniature, that Keyſſer ſays, they incloſe one 
hundred of them with their rings. in a pepper-corn of 
an ordinary fize ; yet upon a minute examination, the 
traces of the tool with which they were turned are 


- viſible, They have other curious baubles, as fleas faſten- 


ed about the neck with fteel chains, ſo finely wrought, 
that though they are a ſpan long, a flea will lift up the 
chain when it leaps : one of theſe fleas, with this curious | 
Chain, they ſell for ten pence. The trade of this city is 
very conſiderable, though it is much inferior to what it 


was formerly. Es r 4 
This city is very remarkable for the ſingular variety 
of habits worn 1 the inhabitants; this affair being ſo 
exactly regulated y the magiſtrates, that the difference 
of the religion, and quality of the people, are for the 
moſt part ſeen by their clothes. For inſtance,” ſays 
Hin, I ſaw a Roman catholic merchant's widow in 
mourning for her huſband : ſhe had a handkerchief well 
_whitened and ſtarched, with wings and cornets, a black 
petticoat, and a cloak of the ſame colour made like that 
aa man's, which reached down to her knees, a large 
white veil behind hanging at the corner of her handker- 
chief, and reaching down to her heels, enlarging itſelf. 
degrees, and a piece of the ſame linen with. the 
handkerchief four feet long, and at leaſt two broad, very 
much ſtarched, and e a ſquare of wire, faſten- 
<0 juſt below the hips, and covering all the fore part of 
© The” garriſon of Aug/berg uſually . conſiſts of three 
hundred men, and the burghers are computed” at fix 
thouſand. - One half of the council is Lutheran, and the 
other, half Roman catholic, The magiſtracy at preſent. 
conſiſts of forty-five. perſons, thirty-one of whom are-pa- 
tricians, four of ſuch as have married the daughters of 
icians, five of the body of merchants, and five of 

e commonalty. : l 17 f rr N i 


* 


ſome of which are purchaſed, others devolved to the 
er are very magnificent; and | 


| are mines of ſilvet and copper, and. alſo ſome of iron; 
| but the latter does not produce a ſufficient quantity (0 
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the emperor, . Spain, Sweden, and ſome other princes 
and circles, in oppoſition to France; but toward the 
concluſion of the years 1703 and 1704, it ſuſfeted much 
from the Bavarians and French. In the year 1761 a 
congreſs was held in this city for the purpoſe of forming 


WikTeururg 
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continent, but it proved ineffectual. | 
Io the juriſdiction. of this city belongs the villa . 
of Oberhauſen but in eccleſiaſtical matters it is ſubjec 
to the biſhop, who, conformably to an agreement made 
in 1602, grants inſtitution to the miniſters, | 
Mg eee 
0 the Dutchy of WikTEMBURG, 


2 , a 

Its Situation, Extent, and Produce: The Number, Reli 

gion, and ManufaCtures, 'of the Inhabitants. The Titles, 

Arms, and Prerogatives of the Duke. The Order of 
Hunters. The Revenues, Forces, and principal Towng 
and Palaces of Wirtemburg. 


T HE dutchy of W1RTEMBURG, or WunTEMmurc I 
+ conliſts of a great number of towns and lordſhip * 


princes. by marriage, and others were acquired by con 
veſt, To the north it terminates on the biſhopric of 
Spire, the Palatinate, the county of Hoôbenlabe, and the 
diſtrict of the imperial city of Hall in Swabia; to the 
eaſtward it is bounded by the county of Limburg, the 
diſtricts of the imperial city of Ulm, the Lordſhips of 
Rechberg and Wieſenfteigs and the county of Octin- 
gen; on the ſouth-eaſt by the Auſftrian dominions; on 
the ſouth by thoſe dominions, Briſgau, and other ſmaller 
diſtricts ; and on the weſtward it confines on Fur/tmn- 
berg, the dioceſe of Straſburg, and the marquiſates of 
Baden-Baden and Baden-Durlach, from which it is ſe—- 
arated by the Black Foreſt. Its extent from north to 
outh,. excluſive of the moſt ſouthern detacbed parts, is 
ſixty-· ſix miles, and it is of the ſame extent from eaſt to 
welt, without including the lordſhip of Heydenbeim, which 
I 
This is indiſputably the moſt conſiderable and fertile 
part of the circle of Swabia, and is indeed one of the 
beſt countries in all Germany. This dutchy abounds 
ſo much in grain, that conſiderable quantities are ex- 
ported; but this chiefly conſiſts of Spelt, rye and wheat 
being much leſs cultivated. Flax and hemp are alſo pro- 
duced. here, and the former thrives beſt in the coldeſt 
parts,. The vallies formed by the {ſkirts of the 4, 
ſome of which are ten or twelve lines ih length, are co- 
vered as it were with foreſts of fruit-trees, of which 
indeed there is no ſcarcity in moſt of the other parts of 
this country, cyder and perry being the liquors drank in 
common by the country people when wine happens to 
be dear. This dutchy alſo abounds with very rich pala- 
table and wholeſome wine, called by the general name 
of Neckar, though each has a particular title of its 
own, which it receives from. the part where the fruit 
grows. The grapes alſo that yield the beſt wines bear 
the name of the countries whence the wines were tranſ- 
e as the Chiavenna, Valteline, and Hungarian. 
b 


he vineyards of Virtemburg have been much improved 
the learned Mr, Bilfinger, who procured ſhoots from 
france, Italy, Hungary, Cyprus, and even Schiras in 
"Perſia, for his vineyard at Cani/tadt, where molt of them 
throve ſo well, that ſhoots have been tranſplanted from 
thence into many other. vineyards. 1 
The foreſts of this country ate conſiderably decreaſed: 
for the. conſumption of oak. in particular has been very 
large, and beech. and birch now require to be uſed (ps 
ringly ; but great quantities of turf are now dug, which 
makes up for the ſcarcity of wood for fuel, Great pro, 
| fits are made by grazing, particularly in the Black Foro. 
The largeſt breed of ſheep, is found on the Ab, and mol 
parts of the country abound in game. 
With reſpect to the minerals of this country, there 


- 


[ ſupply the country.” Sulphur is alſo met with in fever 


places, 


18 


any parts yield coal. Terra ſigillata, reckon- 
_ N 0 of Malta, and a ae Jo for earthen- 
are found here. In this country are alſo found 
ws riegated marble, ſome of which is equal to that 
4 remarkably tranſparent alabaſter,, agate, cryſ- 


<alline pebbles which cut glaſs, black amber, and fine 


mn 785 a conſiderable number of baths and mineral 


rings. The rivers which riſe in this dutchy are chiefly 
be following: the Neckar, which divides the dutchy 
f om north to ſouth, and in the Lower Palatine falls in- 
3 the Rhine, being firſt encreaſed by the Ens, the Fils, 
E of inhabitants in this dutchy is known 
with great ckrtainty, an exact enquiry being made every 
ear by the general ſuperintendents, and reported to the 
Eero [n the year 1754 were numbered four hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ſeven thouſand one hundred and fifteen 
fouls, and they have hitherto been obſerved to increaſe. 


\4cess 
ed prefera 


In the dutchy are alſo ſixty-eight cities, with about | 


<welve hundred boroughs, market-towns, villages, and 
5 lets. | . AF 8 6 | 
rb eſtabliſhed religion of this country is Lutheran- 
in; and though duke Alenander embraced the Roman, 
et in 1729, 1732, and 1733, he gave aſſurances to the 
hates, in formal inſtruments, that no innovation ſhould 


be made in any part of the dutchy, and that in all the | and foot- guards, be es hve regiments of foot and a body | 


churches and ſchools no other religion but that of 

' Lutheraniſm ſhould be taught; that no new Rom 
churches, chapels, altars, or images, ſhould be erected, 
nor any ſuch as were forſaken again uſed ; that no pro- 
ceſlons, pilgrimages, or catholic burying-places, ſhould 
be allowed ; that the hoſt ſhould never be carried openly, 
nor any part of the catholic worſhip be performed, ex- 

' cept only in the duke's chapel ; but that the papiſh in- 
babitants of the town of Zudwigſburg ſhould have the pri- 
vilege of performing their ſervice in private ; that the 
privy-council ſhould conſiſt only of Lutherans, and that 
they alone ſhauld have the management of every thing 
relating to the church, the revenue, and the police, 
The Caluiniſis are only tolerated here, and their place 

of worſhip at;Stutgerd is a private houſe. In this dutchy 
xe alſo ſome Maldenſes, who are huſbandmen, and live in 
the Halian villages, as they are called; only in a few 
towns they haye eſtabliſhed manufactures of hats and 
. Rlockings, and are allowed the public exerciſe of their 
lien, f oft 14 3 A 
in the whole. duteby are fire hundred and Aifty-five 

* pariſhes, and about fifty deaconries, beſides eight hun- 
dred and twenty-nine.chapels of caſe. The. pariſhes are 
divided into thirty-eight ſpecial ſuperintendencies, and 
thoſe into four general ones. The ſpecial: fuperinten- 
dents hold, together with their deaneries, the pariſhes of 
the towns where they reſide ; annually viſit the churches 

and ſchools Within their department; once or twice a 
year convene the miniſters ſubordinate to them, and make 
their report to the conſiſtorf y.. 

This country has deveraliconſiderable manufactures, as 
thoſe of 23 poiters-04re, and the caſting of plate- 
loſt for looking-glaſſes; damaſt, linen and woollen fluſfs ;, 
1 of cotton, 2 ved of Ali, OI i 
of hats an ings, gilt and marble paper, & eG 
- The 1 The A are, duke #1 Wirtemburg and 
Tech count. ok 5 


- Manpelgerd, lord of Heydenheim and 
r AR OY wont abi Logs hd batatagt 7 
The arms for NMirtemburg are, three ſtags horns fable, 


in a field, or: for Teck or, and fable lozenges: for 
1 rd, two barbels endorſed with tails averted, 
in a field ,pules : for: Heydenherm, à Saracen's head, with 
a kind o ar's cap gules, in a field or; for Naſlingen, 
ure, a Baſt in bend with brancbes.an both {des 3, and 
lafly, the anperial ſtandard. borng by the ducal houſe 
1 Hirtemburg, as hereditary ſtandard bearer of the em- 
pire. 785 Wa 6 * > 

| Thedukes are likewiſe grand-huntſmen of the empire, 
nd, in alluſion: 10 this, duke Zberbord Lewis, in the 
Jear 1702, founded the order of .hunters, and in 1719 
renewed and. increaſed its ſtatutes, the reigning. duke be- 


* 1 


. 


and-maſter,/ .'T he enſign of the order is a 


W me 


and at each of the four corners a golden eagle; with a 
hunting-horn between the middle and lower point of each 
part. In the centre is a ſmall ſhield, on one ſide of 
which is a W in relievs, with a ducal hat over it; and 
in the other three golden hunting-horns, This croſs is 
worn appendant to a broad watered ſcarlet ribbon, paſſing 
from the left ſhoulder to the right fide. On the left 
breaſt of the coat is a ſilver ſtar, embroidered with the en- 
ſign of the order in the middle, and in a green circle 
round it AMICITIZ .VIRTUTISQUE FOEDUsS: The grand 
feſtival of this order is on St. Hubert's day, which is 
alſo celebrated with a great hunting-match at the place 
r happens to reſide. 

The duke of Virtemburg, in virtue of this dutchy; 
ſits and votes in the college of princes, and is the ſum- 
moning prince and director of the circle. Mr. Key/er, 
in his travels, computes the whole revenue of this coun- 
try at two millions of guilders per annum. The country 
itſelf levies the contributions and exciſe. 

The duke's court is one of the moſt numerous in Ger- 
many, his liveries rich, his ſtables furniſhed with the 
fineſt horſes, and his hunting equipages magnificent. He 


has a grand marſhal, cup-bearer, maſter of the horſe, 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, and: twenty pages, all 


men of good families, many footmen, &c.. He keeps in 
pay a body of horſe-guards, horſe-grenadiers, dragoons; 


of artillery. 1 4 
The duke has ſeveral hunting-ſeats, which he viſits 
alternately in the deer and boar ſeaſons, ſo that every 


tom all over the country of Firtemburg, to adorn the 
chambers and galleries with the largeſt and moſt branch- 
ing horns ; fo that it is natural to imagine, that the 
hunting-ſeats are ſtill more plentifully ſupplied with theſe 
decorations. At Waldenburg, the name of the perſon 
who ſhot the deer is inſcribed over moſt of the remarkable 
branches ; and the walls of ſeveral rooms are filled with 
theſe marks of the duke's dexterity. 

At Stutgard are the privy-chancery, in which the duke 
hiniſelf preſides; the privy or miniſterial council, con- 
ſiſting of nobles, men of letters, and officers; the col- 
lege of government, which has a preſident, and among 
its members are alſo nobles-and men of letters ; the con- 
ſiſtory, which has a preſident, director, and counſel- 


lors; the board of war, which has a prefident and other 


members; the treaſury has a preſident, a receiver, a ſo- 
licitor, and other officers ; the eccleſiaſtical college has a 
director, adminiftrators of the church revenues, and other 
members and officers ; with ſeveraY other boards, as thoſe 
of the mint, trade, foreſts, domains, mines, cc. 
| In the high court of juſtice cauſes are terminated in the 
laſt reſort, no appeal being allowed to the aulic or any 
other tribunal: this court was in 1514 removed for evet 
to Tubingen, where it holds its ſeſſions once a year; 
and conſiſts of a chief juſtice, aſſeſſors, who are compoſed 
of nobles, men of ſtudy, and country-gentlemen, as 
alſo of a ſecretary. Afr. Keyſ/ler ſays, that this court of 
judicature is a jewel equal to that of appeal 2 the 
other electors. A very conſiderable benefit ariſing from 
it, is the ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſtice, the pleadings 


markable that the preſident, or chief juſtice, has, during 
the ſeſſion, only three de ers per diem; the aſſiſtants, who 


; 
being verbal, and a ſentence given every day. It is re- 
. 


q 


are noble, two; and Who do not live at Tubingen, 
one dollar; and ſuch as are inhabitants a guilder, and a 
rundlet of wine preſented to each aſſiſtant at the end of 
the ſeflion, which ſeldom laſts above fix weeks. 
It is remarkable that in all the cities, towns, and vil 
lages of this dutchy, there are certain officers called * 
vate overſeers, who inſpect into the offences, clandeſtine 
meetings, and other miſdemeanors of their fellow citi- 
zehs, an make their report to the magiſtracy of the 


place, that theſe matters may be farther. inquired into. 


heſe private inquiſitors, who take an oath to diſcharge 
their office with fidelity, receive no ſalary z. but are ge- 
nerally rewarded with a counſellor's place, or ſome. other 
office in the government. As nobody knows his accuſer, 


[| :his office might be attended with the moſt dreadful abuſes, 


* 


| 820 bi | N 1 1 
e crols reſembling that of Aale, enamelled with red, | 


— 


if theſe informations were conſidered as any thing more 
.if theſe igſormantio 2 ing mw 


five years he ſees his principal foreſts. It is an old cuf- 
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than premonitions with reſpe& to the judge, or as an 
incentive to more . U. and caution. This is pretty 
much of a piece with the ſecret informations of Venice; 
and I queſtion, ſays Afr. Key/ter, whether the like is to 

de met with in all Germany. | 3 
The principal places in this dutchy are Stutgard, Lud- 
wie/durg, and Tubingen. ; | 
ital of the dutchy, lies in a de- 


STUTGARD, the ca 
lightful country full of gardens and vineyards, on the 
bank of the Niſenbach, in 48* 47 north latitude, and 
in 9e 8” caſt longitude. The city is not large, but 


contains two well-built ſuburbs. The new ducal pa- 


lace was n in the year 1746. Near the old pa- 
Jace Res She chitjceiy, nid 8 handſome ſtructure 
built of ſtone; and on the other ſide of the palace, to- 
ward the eaſt, are the menagerie and pleaſure - houſe, the 
latter of which is admired for its curious architecture. It 
was erected in the year 1584 wholly of ſtone, and con- 
' tains two ſtories, in each of which is a ſaloon. The hall 
has few equals in Europe; it is two hundred and twenty 
feet in length, eighty broad, and ninety high, without a 
ſingle pillar ; its roof, which is arched, being faſtened in 
a maſterly manner with wooden ſcrews. In 1707 mar- 
ſhal Fillars, the French general, entering this ball, miſ- 
took it, and faid' with ſome admiration, Yor un beau 
temple ; that id, This is a fine church.“ On the roof 
are painted ſeveral ſcripture hiſtories ; but the ſides are 
Tovered with views of all. the foreſts of the dutchy of 
Wirtemburg, and ſome merry adventures that happened 
in the chace. . 1 
Near it is the orangery, Which is compoſed of large 
and very high trees, but is not well contrived ; for the 
want of height occaſions many of the trees to bend at 
the top z and the grottos near it are not the moſt beau- 
tiful. The new building, as it is termed, is of fine 
free-ſtone, 'with a grand ſtaircaſe. of the ſame, and a 
ſpacious ball, whoſe gallery reſts on rock lofty pillars, 
on which are painted the twelve months. The roof ſhews 
the moſt ancient tranſaRions of the family of Firtemburg, 
and the ſides are filled with maſquerades and public en - 
tries, and a large painting of the battle of Hoch/fet. II 
uppermoſt chambers ſerve for atmouries, and beſides old 
and new armour, contain ſome ſtuffed horſes, that were 
the duke's particular favourites, with ſtags, wild boars, 
and hounds. In the lower part are the duke's ſtables. 
In the muſeums are ſeveral portraits of the ducal family, 
with petrifications, mechanical and mathematical inftru- 
ments, curious pieces of penmanſhip and tufnery, gems, 
- coftly veſſels, mummies, and ancient medals. Among 
other curioſities ou ſee the picture of a woman with a 
large beard, 'as ſhe appeared in 157 When "the was in 
her twenty-fifth year; her name was Barteld Graye ; 
the is painted as ſhe looked. in her old age- 
In the dufchy-houſe both 5 


cominittees of the boun- 


filk manufacturers of Stutgard 

ſtockings, and ribbons. | $2. 
Luwiessune, a palace two; leagues from Stutgard, 
is one of the fineft palaces in G:rmany. The Tooking- 


last and lackered cloſet are well worth ſeeing, as alſo 
the large ſtaircaſe for. ambaſſadors, with its grand peiling 
and the gallery of pictures. Among theſe are forthe 'ad- 
mifable night - pieces, and many pictures of horſes and 
dogs. The chapel belonging to the palace is very 


elegant, but rather too ſmall. Oppoſite” the Tower part 

of the palace, ler to fc]. the | an Alen 
ſands the Favorita, molt beautiful building in the new 
eſt alan taſte. Here is alſo a curious menagttic of fo 
-reign birds; and the green-houſe is a very fine one. 
«  Ludwigfhurg is reckoned the ſecond ducal ' ſeat, and 
ehird princjpul town. Toward the beginaiog of the 


1 
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preſent century, there were here no more than 
houſes; but Brerhord Lewis having built "Ws ring 
houſes have been gradually raiſed near it, ſo as * on 

to form a handſome town, that lies higher than the dd 
lace, and is the ſeat of a general ſuperintendency, H ay 
are made linen damaſk, good cloth; and marble Paper ” 

The city of TupinGEN, which is ſituated on a mg, 
tain, conſiſts of about five-thouſand inhabitants "8 
famous for its uniyerſity. The Ammer, Nectar 2 , 
Luſlinauer vallies give this place ſuch an agreeable Fog 
ation, and beautiful proſpects, as few cities in Cerna 8 
can boaſt. Fhe caſtle is now only conſidered as a hun 
ing ſeat, to which the duke uſually comes with his Prog 
once in five years. It has good apartments, and in "1 
mer times mult have been reckoned very ſtrong; for be. 
ſides the ſteep declivity of the mountain, it is ſurroung. 
ed by a deep trench. It is every where vaulted under. 
neath, and amon other cellars is one that has not per. 
haps its equal. It is in a rock, and lined with fe. 
ſtone, though it is three hundred feet in length, and 
twenty in height. The thickneſs of the arch of the 
cellar is twenty-two feet. This vault communicate 
with another, in which is a large well of fine clear wa. 
ter, walled in, and three hundred fathoms deep. The 
undulating ſound cauſed by dropping a ſtone, or firing 
a piſtol down the mouth, has ſomething amazing ang 
g___ >. | 
Tubingen is eſteemed the ſecond town of the dutchy, 
and beſides its univerſity, has a collegium illuſtre, all the 
ſcholars of which are princes or counts; and it is neyer 
NR but when youth of ſuch families come to ſtudy 
there. Here is alſo a Latin ſchool of four claſſes, and x 
ſpecial ſuperintendency. In this town is a woollen ma. 
nufacture. 1 i y : 

Un Aen, a town in a diſtrict of the ſame name, i; 
chiefly remarkable for there being near it, on a high and 
ſteep mountain, a very extraordinary machine called the 
aid; it conſiſts of a thick iron pipe about three 
feet broad, upward of two feet high, and nine hundred 
feet long, though which the hewn in the foreſt 


The | beyond Urach, which abounds both in beech and fuel, 


after being cut into logs or billets, is carried down from 
the eminence with prodigious celerity, and thrown into 
the Ens, which forwards it into the NVeclar, whence 
it floats to Berg near Stutgard, where it is at laſt ſtopped, 
and piled up in the duke's wood-yards, In this manner 
e about Eafter, upward of nine thouſand cords 
of wood are brought from the £13 to Stutgard, beſide 
what is uſed in the duke*s court. The produce of what 
is fold is applied to the payment of the eccleſiaſtical and 
| | dt YT, * 
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civil oficery. | 3 
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de Margravate of BADEN. | 


, ry 35; | | 
Its Situation and Diviſions, with; the Titles and Arms 
| - the dMorgroves Baden- Haden; its Situation, with a 
|.» Deſcription of Raſtadt, and; the Palace named Favorita. 

Baden- Durlach, the Palace of: Carlſrube, and the 


bud 


Durlach. | 
HE margravate of "Baden, or Baaden, is ſeated on 
1 the caftern fide of the Rhine; it is properly the trad 
of land between the rivers'Pfuz a. Schwartzbach; and 
is watered by the little rivers Alb, P/edderbach, Murg, 
Saubach, and Sultzbach, all which diſcharge themſelves 
into the Rhine, The northern part of this country 15 
called the Lower Yargravate, or from Durlach its ca- 
pital, the Ge of Baden- Durlach; but all the 
reſt is termed the Upper Margravate, or from Baden its 
capital, the margravate of Baum- Baum. But to the 
margraves alſo belong other lands. The Whole marg'?” 
vate is a fertile country, abounding with corn, hemp, 
flax, bees-wax, and wood. 50 +4 r e 
The r of both titles deſcend from the fame 
ſtock, and the titles of each of them are, Margrave of 
Baden and Hochberg, landgrave' of Sauſenberg, count 
roger and Eble, lord of Roteln, Baden, 4 


2 


＋ F* of 


Lahr, and Mablbirg ; but the hou of Baum- Baden 
the diftrits of Ortexav"and A. be 


1 
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Tue arms for the margravate of Baden are, party per 
Ry a in a field or: for Sauſenburg, a lion ram- 
int gules, crowned or, in a field argent: for Spon- 
55 chequee gules, and argent, azure and or: for ber- 


N, 


in, a boar ſable on a mount verte, in a field or, and a 


roſe gules, With ſeeds azure, in a field argent: for the 
landgravate of Briſgau, a crowned lion gules, in a field 
 argent * for Roteln, a lion paſſant gules, in a field gules, 
and two fefſes waved argent, in a field azure : for Baden- 
Miler, gules party per pale or, with three cheyron fa- 


ble: for Lahr, ardent per feſſe gules : for Mablberg, a | 


crowned lion ſable, in a field or. 3 

We ſhall firſt treat of the margravate of Baden-Baden, 
Iich terminates to the weſtward on the Rhine, and a 
{mall part of it lies on the welt fide of that river; on the 
north-weſt it is bounded by the lower margravate of Ba- 
An-Durlach; on the eaſtward by the dutchy of Vir- 
umburg, and the county of Eber/tein ; on the ſouthward 
by a part of the biſhopric of Straſburg, and the princi- 
pality of He- Darmfladt. The lordſhip of Mahlberg, 
which alſo belongs to this family, lies ſomewhat higher 


up the Rhine. 5 | : 
Baden- Baden has a vote in the college of princes, and 
among the temporal princes in the circle of Swabia. The 
margraves of Ba. Baden and Baden-Durlach, are alſo 
the chiefs of the ſecond quarter of the circle of Suabia. 
The principal colleges and offices of tus prices 6 the. 
privy-council, the court of juſtice, and treaſury, His an- 
nual revenue, according to Teyſr, is four hundred thou- 
d florins. | E 
The principal places belonging to the upper margravate 
are the following : CET RED OT Tn 
RasTADT, a city regularly built, with a ſtately palace, 
or caltle, the centre of which affords a view of the ſtreets. 
This palace was formerly adorned with a great number 
of fine paintings; but they were conſiderably diminiſhed 
by father Meyer, who had ſuch influence over the coun- 
teſs dowager, as to. cauſe pictures to the value of fifty 
thouſand guildres, which he judged too naked and libi- 
dinous, to be committed to the flames. This city is 
ſituated in a fine plain near the river Muig, which, 3 
little below it, falls into the Rhine. It was built by the 
margrave Lewis William with regularity and elegance, and 
in the year 1714 à Peace was concluded here between the 
Z NAN LSE 
' The FavokiTA is a beautiful ſeat at ſome diftance from: 
Riftadt, built by the widow of the 1 Lewis VII. 
. fiam. It has a chamber of very beautiful porcelain, and 
a cabinet lined with looking-glaſs, with many e 
of art and nature, particularly above forty pictures, in 
which that princeſs appears in the different maſquerade 
habits ſhe formerly wore. Amidſt the gradual alteration 
of the complexion and features, in ſuch a long Tucceflion 
of time, the ſame look is very where {obſervable ; and 
Mr. Leyſur remarks, that theſe fine portraits may. be 
compared to the admirable performances of Reubens in | 
the Luxemburg gallery, where queen Mary de Medias 
is repreſented under a variety of changes. The hall 
Teaches in height through all the ſtories, and its cupola, 
round which is a baluſtrade leading to all the ſeveral 
doom, is very  Jightſome, aug adorned with beautiful 
paintings. Some of the other rooms are hung with a 
Chineſe manufacture of Py and filk.; another with 
lace-wark ; the ceiling of another is enriched with gem, 
4 agate, jaſper, cornelians, arnethyſts, &c., imitating 
les, birds, and lowers. There is alfo a magnificent | 
table of the ſame” wofkmanſhip. The excellent order of 
the kitchen, larder, hall, : and medicinal-· room, cannot 
fail of pleaſing an economiſt; and accordingly that prin- 
ceſs took no fits pleaſure in Walking with her, gueſts 
through. theſe ſubterranean apartments. 
On'the left, at the end of a little orangery, is a plica- 
lantgarden, and on the right a wild thicket leading to an 
hermitage which ſtands in the centre of it. The outer 
walls are covered with large pieces of ark. The door 
ſeems to reſt on the trunks of old trees, and all that is 


* 
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©2437 
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to de ſeen on the inſide are the coarſe images of Jeſus, 
Jab, and Mary; the niches, like the doors, are up: 
ported by old trunks of trees. There" is à mean bed 


e 265 


| the angles at the narrow walks in the garden ſtand wood- 
en images of the old hermits as large 2s the life, ſome of 
them in hairy habjts; In ſhort, this hermitage owes its 
a r bleneſs to an exact imitation of the natural lcaplivity 
of à ſolitude adapted to devout contemplation... 

The Lower Margravate of Baden terminates to the weſt 
on the river Rhine, to the ſouthward on the Upper Mar- 
gravate of Baden and the dukedom of Viriemburg, to 


the eaſt ward on the ſame dukedom, arid to the northward 


on the biſhoprie of Spire. | | 

The margravate of Baden-Durlach enjoys two votes in 
the college of princes, one for the Lower Margravate of 
Baden, and the otker for the Margravate of Hochberg in 
the Briſgau. Theſe countries likewiſe entitle him to 
ewo votes in the diet of the circle of Stuabia, where he has 
a ſeat among the princes. . 5 ASC 2 
| The great colleges hert hold their ſeſſions at Carlſrube; 
theſe are the privy-council, the treaſury, the chamber of 


accounts, the court of juſtice, the eccleſiaſtical- council, 


- 


992 the e | 
be reigning family, and the country in general, pro- 
feſs Litheravifh ; but” the Calvini/ts, Bait, and Sls, 
are tolerated at Carſſrube, and ſeveral other places. Thi 
whole country of Baden-Durlach contains a hundred and 
twenty-pariſhes, which are under the inſpection of ſeven 
RUpert eggs} tf EET 8 

The revenues of the prince are computed at four hun- 
dred thouſand florins. | 

The city of CAR LsRURR, or Chardes's Refs, is ſeated in 
4 diſtri& of the ſame name, that is one- continued plain, 
every where ſandy; yet produces corn, hemp, flax, tur- 
nips, peas, and other vegetables; and the villages along 
the Rhine abound in hay, and breed great numbers of 
cattle,” The city receives its name from Charles Mil- 
liam, who built it; and on the ſeventeenth of | 
1715, laid the foundation-ſtone of the palace there, on 
which occaſion he inſtituted the order of Fidelity. This 
city has a gymnaſium illuſtre, in which are eight maſters; 
the four firſt of whom are ſtyled profeſſors. e Luthe- 
rans have ſeyeral churches, the Calvinifts and Catholits 
have alſo theirs, and the Jews a ſynagogue. The town 
is very regularly built, but both the houſes and the palace 
are only of wood and brick : thoſe houſes that are neat 
the palace are the an and have a range of piazzas. 

at 


rden, though fmall}'is very elegant, it having 
=> lemon, bay, and othe 
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At. ſmall'di 
for | 


which are moſt beautiful meadows” for the uſe 
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Without curtains ; an altar without decorations ; and at 
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tention in building of the palace, 
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er. VL 
| 4 conciſe Account of the free imperial Cities of Swabia, 


T7 E have already given a deſcription of Augſburg in 
W treating of that biſhopric, and ſhall therefore be- 
in with the city of ULM, which is ſeated on an uneven 
ſoot of ground on the Danube, over which it has a ſtone 


bridge, in 4823 N. latitude, and in 105 6/ E. longitude. | 


Here that river receives into it the Blau, which runs 
through a part of the city, and juſt beyond it is joined by 
the Jer. This city is pretty well fortified, but ſtrangers 
are never ſuffered to go upon the ramparts without pay- 
ing a guilder : the very burghers are under the ſame re- 
ſtraint ; this being the privilege of the patricians and 
their friends, which or proceeds from avarice; for 
theſe patricians ſhare the hay and fruits that grow upon 
the ramparts among themſelves, which makes. them 
thus ſtrictly cautious to prevent any diminution of their 
profit. 

— inhabitants are moſtly Lutherans, and to them 
belongs the cathedral, which is a large ſtructure, that 


ſtands almoſt in the centre of the city, and has ſeven 


miniſters. The building is three hundred and fixty-five 
feet in length ; and the windows, particularly fix in the 
choir, are moſt beautifully painted, and one of them is 
ſaid to have coſt three thouſand German florins. The 
ſteeple of this cathedral] is four, hundred and one ſteps 
high, and affords a moſt extenſive proſpect, all the adja- 
cent country being level. The Zutherans have alſo the 
church of the Holy G that of the Bare-footed friars, 
and an hoſpital. The Roman catholic inhabitants 'per- 
form their public worſhip at the convent of St. Michael 


at Mengen, in which are regular canons of the order of 
St. Hugu/tine, and in the houſe of the Teutonic order. 
The Lutheran ſeminary is founded in a convent that for- 
merly belonged. to the Bare-foeted friars. Among the 
other ſtructures is the ſplendid foundation of Samlungflift, 
which is particularly appropriated for the daughters of pa- 
tricians; and among the public civil buildings are the 
town- houſe and the arſenal. 25 | 3 | 

_ - The houſes are for the moſt. part of timber and plaſter ; 
they make but an indifferent appeagance, and the ſtreets 
are neither wide nor handſome; they have ſeveral ſquares, 
but they are mean and very irregular. It is reckoned, 
near ſix miles and a half in circumference; its ditches, 

| which are well fortified, are almoſt every where double, 
and on one fide of the town. the Danube runs through 
them with great rapidity, while the others are kept full of 
water by fluices. This city was once ſo rich, that it paſ- 
©" ſed for one of the wealthieſt in the empire; and the Ger- 
mans were*accuſtomed'to ſay, ( The ready caſh of Uhn, 

<« the” neatneſs of Aug ſburg, the induſtry of Nurenburg, 

4 and the arſenal of Siraſbdurg, were the four wonders of 
The magiſtracy here is Lutheran, and conſiſts of forty- 
one members, above half of whom are patticians. This 
city maintains fix companies of ſoldiers. rn 
tities of wine are brought hither from ide Nin, the 
Natkar, ihe lake of Conftence, and the Pildin, and car- 
ned up the Donuly It alſo. trades in linen and other 
ous is city poſſeſſes the fourth ſeat on the bench of 
mabian cities in the diet of the empire; but in the circle 


of Swahia has not only the ſecond place. on the Szuabian 
bench, but the perpetual direforium. Here ate kept the 


archives of the imperial towns in Stwaþza 

| 1 diet of Stunbia is alſo uſually held h 3 
Tube cee imperial city of E οννν is ſeated on the Nec- 
kor, eight miles to the caſt of Stugard. What is proper! 


"mn 


called che city ſtands on a branch of that river, and con- 
ns 8. Dean's chord, together with the New oe Bo: 
zunican Church, the-Fravenkirchen, and another which be- 


| longed to. the: Bore-footed friars, n the [an imperial hoſpital, three convents, and two oller 
7 4 j 


: gramma-(Chog)s A 
fine town-houſe, and the rich hoſpital of Sr. Ca- 
tharine. It has three ſuburbs, namely, the Upper ſub- 


y | into. three parts, 


GEOGRAPHY, 


sa ſcat in 
of Swabia, "It has ſeveral. times ſiilfered greatly by fue, 
particularly in the year 17288. 
The imperial en UgtRtINGEeN is ſeated on 3 
rock, in a bay of the lake of Conſfance, and its moats are 
formed of ſo man Poe uarfjes. The town is divided 
| the Upper Tun, 'the Lower Ta 
and the Galletberg, The inhabitants are of the K- 


churches. _ Near the town is 4 good mineral ſpring. 
Uberlingen pollelſes a place in the diet of the co” 


urb, which, as well as the city, fands on a branch of 


# - 1 S ; n { 


among the Tmperial towhs of Hebe, and among tot 
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the Nectar; the ſuburb of Beuten, near which is the (; e 
I tadel; and the ſuburb of Blienſau, which is ſituated 3 t 
an iſland between the main ſtream of the Neclar and Pin 2 

aboye mentioned branch, and is famous for containin in 0 

it the àrſenal of the circle of Swabia. n v 

The principal church belongs to the Lutherans wh 2 

compoſe the magiſtracy ; and the Roman catholic; * 7 

form their publie worſhip in the chapel of the — c 

of the convent of Cayſer/beim. In the diet of the + 

pire this city poſſeſſes the fifth place on the bench of th. A 
imperial cities of Stwabia ; but the third on the bench of th 

cities in the circle of Swabia. Eſingen is under the 7 

protection of the duke of Virtemburg, by whoſe terri. gi 

tories this city, and the country belongirg to it, are ſur. du 
rounded. In the year 1701 it ſuffered greatly by fire, fer 
The free imperial city of ReEUuTLInNG®n ſtands about five foi 
miles diſtant from Tubingen, on the little river Ech dit 
which runs into the Nectar. This city is ſmall, and ha; wt 
only one pariſh-church, an hoſpital, an orphan-houſe, da 
and a grammar-ſchool. Both magiſtrates and burgher, by 
are Lutherans, and the former uſually conſiſt of twenty. A. 
eight perſons, of whom the civil judge and twelve others pre 
are commoners. In the diet of the empire it is poſſeſſed of — 
the ſixth ſeat and vote on the bench of the imperial town; TY 
of Swabia; but in that of the circle, of the fourth on the 1 
bench of towns. It is alſo under the protection of the * 
duke of Mirtemburg. | oft 
The imperial and free city of NoRDLINGEN is ſeated oth 
in a pleaſant fertile country on the river Eger, and till oy 
the year 1238 ſtood on the adjacent hills of Zmeranftrry; por 
but being then conſumed by fire, was built on the ſpot the 
where it now ſtands. Almoſt all the burghers are Ly. the 
therans, who have three churches, and a Latin ſchool; aut] 
but the Roman cathalics have their church near the Ger. in t 
man houſe. The magiſtracy are alſo Lutherans, This 2 
city likewiſe poſſeſſes a ſeat on the bench of the imperial of t 
towns of Swabza, and in the diet of the circle. | fart! 
In the year 1647 this city was beſieged by the army of \'T 
the empire for ſeventeen weeks, during which it ſuffered Lag 
greatly by an accidental fire ; and in 1902, a famous com- Kit 
pact was entered into here between the five circles; after — 
which this town was better fortified, as being a bulwatk ao: 
to the circle of Franconia againſt Bavaria. ede 
We ſhall now deſcribe the free imperial city of Hat, 2 

otherwiſe called Swabiau- Hall, which, together with its e. 

territories, is ſeated on the river Kocher, between the face 

counties of Hohenlze and Limburg, the margravate of With 

Anſpech, and the dutchy of Jirtenburg. It is fo fur A 

rourided by mountains, that it is not eaſy to apptoach dhe! 

it; and is divided from the ſuburbs by the river, over of th 

which is a ſtone bridge. The town' donfifls of three parts, 2 G 

namely, 'of Ol Hal in which ſtands the principal | = 

church of St, Micha, with the college, the hoſpital, wh 
anothe; chürch, and the ſalt-houſes; of the part above Hl, 
the Loches, in Which ſtands the houſe of the order of d. „ 

John, ind St. Catharine's church; and the third part i FRE 

Cortipoſed of Gelbinger-freet. Thi city is Lutheran, and oy 

the magiſtracy corfſts of twetity-four perſons, under the Kh 

direction of two burgomaſters, as preſidents. The city 65 

owes its origin to its ſalt-ſprings, which are ſaid to hate 1 

given occaſion to ſeveral noblemen to ſettle there, and I» i 

agg e buildings to ect ſeven towers of ſtone; 2 2 

whence the place at firſt obtained the name of Sicbenbur- 2 Ki 

25 or Sqpen-ca/iles, and afterward it became gradually 2 

c A till it argived at its preſent ſtate. This city Iſo Gal 

poſſe diet of the'empire, and in the circle 1 


miſh religion, ind have a collegiate church dedicated 1 9-424 
to St, Nicholas, à houſe of the 6rder of St. Ji” E The; 


. * - 


E >U:: 


The free Imperial town of ROTHWELL is ſeated on an 
eminence by the Nectar, and its territories: border on 
thoſe of the dutchy of Wirtemburg. The inhabitants 
are of the Popiſh religion, end there are here a monaſtery. 
of the order of St. Jahn, a college of Jeſuits, now con- 
verted to ſome other purpoſe, and three convents. It 
enjoys the ſame privileges as the other cities, in having a 
repreſentative at the imperial diet, and in that of the 


Hennen, c. © | 


r a fro and Imperial oity, is ſeated on the 


Melar, in a very pleaſant and fruitful wine- country, on 
the borders of the dutchy of Virtemburg and the Pala- 
nun. This name, which ſigniſies Heatb- ſpring, was 
ven to it from a ſpring, that, by means of ſeveraſ con- 
1 ſupplies the city with excellent water in ſeven dif- 
ferent places. It is not uſed medicinally, as it was 
formerly, but continues in great repute for its extraor- 
dinary clearneſs and ſalubrity. To the ufe of this ſpring. 
the emperor 'Chanles V. attributed his recovery. from a: 
dangerous fit of facknefs. T his event is commemorated” 
by the following 'infcription in Higb Dutch, which 
Keyſler obſerves: 1s to be {een on a houle belonging to the 
maſter: ** On the twemy-fourth of December, 1540, 
the emperor Charles V. was brought hither in a litter; 
and on the eighteenth of Fanuary,"'1547, he rode from 
« hence in perfect heat on horſeback.” On each fide; 
of this monument ftand Fortitude and Clagrency, with four 
other Virtues, and two erowned pillars, with che inſorip- 
tion PLUS” ULTRA. In this houfe is alſo preſervrd a 
portrait of Charles: V. a preſent from him when he left 
the place. It is well executed, and refembles all 
the portraits of chat emperor done by Holbein. Our 
author mentions thete being one year ſuch plenty of wine 
in tkis country, that the inhabitants had not a ſufficient 
number of cuſłꝭ to put it in, and that wine of the growth 
of the year 1725 was fold for half a creutæer, or about a 
fajrhing u quitt en 255th een To, eee 
The city of Heillros is well built, and has three pa- 
fiſh-churches, che principal of which is dedicated to Sr. 
Kilian, The college and town library are in a convent 
that formerly: belonged to the Minoriten. There is here 
uſo a manfſion-houſe, and commandery of the Teutonic 
order, with a nunnery of the order of St. Clare. The 
form of government'isariſlocratical, and the magiſtrates, 
+ well as moſt of the inhabitants, are Lutherans. This 
place was for a-confiderable cime under the protection of 
Mirtemburg, and afterward under that of the elector Pa- 
« atine, It poſſeſſes a ſeat in the diet of the empire among 
. tlie Imperial tous of Stabia, and in the bench of that 
Aenne u¹l . PA RueaR5 
Gump, or GEMUND, - another free and Imperial 
town, is ſeated en the Ren, on the borders of V irtem- 
burg. The inhabitants ate of the Romifh religion, and 
have five churches, the principal of which is that of the 
| Hily Croſs." There are here alſo fouf monaſteries, and 
two nunneries. The magiſtrates are elected out of the 
body of the people. This city enjoys the fame privi- 
leges as the reſt wich reſpołt to the Imperial diets, and 
Wo of the , 8 
be free Imperial town of MEMMINGEN is ſeated in a 
beautiful and fertile plain on a ſall river called the 


Aach, which runs into the ler. This town is Lutharan, 


and its principal church of St. Martin belongs entirely 
to-thoſe f that communion; but the church af Our 
Lady is poſſeſſed in common by them and the Rn 
Catholics, | There is bere niſe an Auguſtine monaſtery, 
wich a church, a Franciſcan nunnery, a monaſtery be- 
longing to the monks of the Hh Croſs, with an hofpital i 
near it, in which is a church, a chapel dedicated to the 
uiſe-men of the Eg, a ſmall church, and another hoſ- 

pital near the church of Our Lady. The magiſtrates 
aue af the Lutheran religion, and conſiſt of nineteca per- 
logs, part of whom are patricians, and part choſen from 
te boy of the people. This city has alſo à repteſen- 
tative at the Iinperial diet, and in that of the Circle.) 
The inhabitants carry on a good trade wich eee 
Jah, and the other neighbouring countries, in Bavarian 
ſalt; homer ſpun lien, corn, hops, and other goods. 
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an iſland in the lake of Conflance ; but has a communica- 


tion with the continent by means of a very large wooden 
bridge; and is divided by an arm of the lake, fo as to 
form another ſmaller iſland, that is ſeparated from the 
Gity, and conſiſts of vineyards and gardens, and is walled 
quite round. Hence, on account of its ſituation, it has 
been ſtyled the Venice of Swabia, The pariſh-church is 


dedicated to St. Stephen : it has alſo a' well-endowed 


hoſpital, and a grammar-ſchool, conſiſting of four claſſes. 
The caſtle, and the heathen-wall, as it is called, ſtand 
near the gate at the bridge which leads to the continent, 
and are ſuppaſed to be Raman works; the latter of which 
is attributed to Teberius Nero, and the former tb Con- 
flantins Chloras, at the time of their encampment in this 
iſland, _— their expeditions againft the /indelici and 
Alemanni. It is alſo ſuppoſed. that near this caſtle for- 
merly ſtood a town, and that the little church of St. 
Peter was built on the firſt introduction of Gbriftianity 
into this countfrx. | K | 
There is here an Imperial abbey, the abbeſs of which 
is a princeſs, who holds the firſt ſeat in the Imperial diet, 
among the abbeſſes, on the Smabian bench af prelates, 
and has alſo a ſeat in the fecular bench of princes in the 
diet of the circle. It is remarkable that every abbeſs, on 
her acceſſion to her government of the abbey, has the 
privilege of releaſing the firſt malefactor capitally con- 
demned within the juriſdiction of the citi xt. 
The magiſtrary conſiſt of the privy and large council. 
The city had formerly a provincial tribunal, but ever 
ſiner the end of the fifteenth century this has bern an- 
nexed to Altorf, and Lindaw annually pays tivo tuns of 
wine, as an acknowledgment to the preſecturztes of A.- 
to. This city has a place among the Imperial cities on 
the Sabian bench of the diet of the empire, and in that 
of the circle of Sabina. At the diet held here in 1496, 
was eſtabliſhed the chamber of Juſtice. In 1647; it held 
out a ſiege of::nime-weeks againſt the Swedes, who were 
at laſt obliged: to retire; and, in 1728, a confueiable 
part of the city was conſumed by . vii 
The inperiai towh of DixK RL SBUHL is ſeated on the 
cr FE near the mangravate of Anſpach, and ſtands on 
tar 


- 


e an eat of ſpelt, r. The inhabitants ate a mix- 
ture of Lutberans and Roman Car bulits, the latter of whom 
are poſſeſſed of the great church, and two convents ; but 
the former, of the hoſpital church, their own conſiſtory, 
and two Germꝶm ſchools, The [ms gIſtracy here is one 
half Lutberan aud the other Roman Catholic... This city 
enjoys the ſame privileges with the reft with reſpect to 
the diets of the empire and the circleeee. 

BissR Ac, anotber inperial city, is ſeated: on the; little 


tiver Reis, or Rus, in a pleaſant fruitful valley, ſur- 


rounded- with hills, fields, gardens, and maadnus. Its 
name ſigniſies the reſidence of bevers, and it is thus called 
from the number of thoſe animals near it; hence its 
arms are, azure, a bever, crowned r. Half of the ma- 
giſtrates are Latheraus, and half Raman Cathulics.” St. 
Aartin 's, or the great church, and the rich hoſpital, 


Lutherans are alſo poſſeſſed of the church of St. Mary 


deputy: has a feat in the diet of the empire, and alſo in 
that af the circle. There are here many weavers, and 
its principal trade conſis in faian n.. 

Due daiperial city of RAvENSBux is ſeated in a 
valley on the Schi, a ſmall river that falls into the Jake 
of nana. It has four gates; many coovents, a hand- 
ſome toun-houſe, and the churches are well built. In 


or trumpeter, who, according to cuſtom, ſounds the hour 
of the night, fell down from tie top with the. tower, 
without receiving the leaſt hurt, while bis wife and ſon, 
who were below, wert killed. The Lutherans and Ca- 


between them. The church ſituated near the Car melite 


convent is common ta both ſects; but the Trinity church 
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'Livvawy: orfLanpar, is an Anperial city, fituated on 
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is in on poſſeſſion of ithe Lutherans alone, and the Reman 
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hills, on which formerly grew pelt, whence its 


with its church, are common to both . perfuafigns. The 
Magllalen, and each of them has a grammar-ſchool. Its 


the mid. lle of the town is a high watch- tower, in the 
place of one blown. down by a. whirlwind in 1552, on 
which is an inſcription, recording, that the watchman, 


tbolict ate on the ſame ſooting both with teſpect to ſpi- 
ritual and tempotal affairs, and the mayiſtracy is ſhared 
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Catholics have two pariſh-churches. It has alſo a ſeat in 


the general Ciet among the Zmperial cities on the bench 
of Swabia, and on the bench of the circle. 
- KBMPTON, an ancient Imperial city, is ſeated on the 
Ter, which flows between the town and the ſuburbs. 
Both thedurghers and magiſtrates are of the Lutheran 
religion, and have a handſome ' pariſh-church, and a 
grammar-ſchool. | 
In this city is a very ancient BenediFine abbey, which 


2 


Hildegard, conſort to Charlemagne, repaired in the year 


775; and if ſhe was not the original foundreſs, ſhe ſet- 
| tied on it her ſhare of her mother's inheritance; in ac- 
knowledgment of which the abbey took her image for 
its coat of arms. The prince and abbot of Kempton is 
grand-marſhal to the empreſs, and at her coronation 
takes from her the ſceptte, which he afterward. delivers 
back. He has a ſeat in the Imperial college of princes, 
and in the diet of the circle of Stabia; as the city of 
Kempton has among the cities on the bench of Swabra, 
and in that of the circle. In the year 1633 this city 
was taken ſword in hand by the Imperialiſis, with the 
ſlaughter of at leaſt two-thirds of the burghers, | 
- The al city of KE.AURBEUREN is ſituated in a 
valley on the banks of the Hertach. The burghers are 
partly Lutherans and pany Roman Cathalics; but its ma- 
iſtracy conſiſts of eight 'Lutkerans, and only four of the 
Remi religion. In the town court and great: council 
all the members are-Zutherans, except two Reman Ca- 
tholics.” Here was a. college of Jeſuiti, and at preſeot is 
a Franciſcan nunnery. This town has likewiſe a ſeat 
among the Imperial towns on the bench of Swabia in the 
general diet, and in the diet of the cirele. N 
WZꝭII, alſo called WEIIEZMVsTA Dr, in Latin Fila, is 
an Jmperial town ſeated on the river urn, and ſur- 
rounded by the dutchy of irtemburg. The on re- 
ligion prevails here. The pariſh-church of St. Peter was 
formerly collegiate. Here is alſo a convent of Auguftine 
and 


o 


city enjoys the ſame privileges as the reſt with reſpe& to 
the . In the year 1 388. count Uh ic of Wirtemburg 
Joſt his life in a battle near this city, and in 1648 the 
French took it by Did 3% 
- WANGEN, together with its diſtri, is ſeated | 
river Argen, and is but a ſmall place, notwithſtanding. 
its having the ſame privileges with reſpect to the diets. 
The inhabitants are Papsffs, and have here a pariſnh- 
church, an hoſpital and a convent of Capuchins. - | - © 
x Isux, another Imperial town, is ſeated on the river of 
ſame name in the Algau. Its magiſtrates, and the 
greateſt part of the burghers, are of the Lutberan reli- 

ion ; but among the jatter are ſome Roman Catholics. 
Here is an abbey of Benadictine monks. It has a. place 


in the diet of the empire, and in the (circle of Swabia | 


among the other Imperial towns. In 1721 it ſuffered 
extremely by fire. N ” W 8 


The ancient Imperial town of 'Lewuthirch is ſeated on 
the river Eſabach, which a little below this place runs 
into the Aitrach. It has a Lutheran and à Roman Catholic 
church, together with a nunnery of Franciſcans ; but the 
greateſt part of the magiſtracy are Lutherans. AE 


The ancient and Inperial town of WiursN, in Latin 


Wimpina,” was in the time of the Remans called Cor- | of the counts of Swabia, for Halligenberg and Mer- 
nelia. It is ſeated on the river Nectar, and properly | denberg FTC | 


conſiſts of two towns, the moſt conſiderable of which is 
called Fimpſen on the Hill, and the other J/rmpſen on 
the Falte. In the former is a Latheran pariſh-church, a 
grammar-ſchool, and a Popiſb hoſpital, or foundation of 
the order of the Holy Ghoft - in the latter is a Popifþ 
abbey dedicated to St. Peter, and a convent of Domi 
nican monks. The magiſtracy are, however, compoſed 
entirely of Latherans. 1726'a ſharp action happened 
here between count /Ti/..and' the margrave of Baden- 
Durlach. In 1645 and-#688 Vinpſen was taken by the 
GIENGEN is ſcaled on the river Brenz, and is entirely 
ſurrounded by the dutchy of J/irtemburg. The inhabi- 
tants ate of the Zutheran religion, and enjoy the ſame | 

_ privilege of ſending a deputy to the: general diet of the 
Imperial towns of Swabia, and in that of the eirole, as 
all the other Imperial towns. In 16 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. Moumnzoy,, 


= monks, together with a rich hoſpital. This 


caſt by Konig ſec and Ravenſberg, on the ſouth it terminates 
on the. territory of Conflanceg to the welt it borders on 


n 
* 


ingen. In the Imperial diet he poſſeſſes only one vote in 


particular deſcription, they conſiſting only of a few ſmall 
towns and village. 1 ö 
Tie county of OreTTiNGEN lies to the eaſt of the 
dutchy of Mirtemburg, extending about eighteen miles 
between the marquiſate of Auſpach on the north, and the 
dutchy of Neuburg, and the Danube on the ſouth: its 
greateſt breadth is ahout twelve miles. The lords of this 
country are divided into three branches; but all the three 
lines have one cuſtom-houſe and Reward in common, 
which ate both accountable” to the chamber of regency- 
The inhabitants are parily Roman Catholic and partly 
Lutheran, The country is divided into 
rates, the prineipal place of which is 


dence of the princely line of Orrtingen Ipialberg, which is 
ſcated on the. H/ernirz,'ahd:is the ſeat of the regency and 


. 


The little free Imperial towns of PxUitENDL 
CHORN, ALEN, BoPFINGEN, Bueno, OrrRNEURC. 
GENGENBACH, ZELL, and HAMMERSBACH; are (ca, ./ 
worthy of any deſcription, ſince they are inconſiderabie 
places, and are only diſtinguiſhed by their having a fe, 
in the diet of the empire, among the Inperial towns 05 
the bench of Swabia, and in that of the circle. 


Rr, By. 
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| the mall Privuigatities 0) Hobenzol lern and F 
. Counties 0 3 and Eberſtein, * 
Lordfhip of Mindelheim. PE > 


HE principality of HonsxzoiLErn is a fruitful 

country advantageouſly ſituated in a narrow tract 
near the Danube, between Furflenberg and the dutchy of 
Wirtemburg. It took its name from the cattle of Zl 
which ſtands by a river of the ſame name, and is a long 
and narrow tract, extending about thirty-four miles in 
length, and about ten where broadeſt; but in other 
places ſcarce five, It is tolerably fertile, and is governed 
dy its own princes. Ei 
The family is divided into the two branches of H. 
chingen and Sigmaringen each reigning prince has x 
council and treaſury ;z but the former alone has a vote in 
the college of uses, though both have a voice in the 
diet of the circle, _ ? 72% 
The titles of the reigning princes are, prince of H. 
henzollern, 2 Nurenberg, count of Sigmaringen 
and Voringen, lord of Haigerlach and Wobrſtein, and be- 
reditary -chamberlain of the Holy Empire ; yet 
the annual revenue of the prince of Hohenzollern- Hechin- 
gen is computed to amount to no more than thirty thou- 
ſand florins, and that of Hohenzollern-Sigmarirgen does 
not exceed that umu. 
The former of theſe princes reſides at Hechingen, 
which is ſeated on the river Starzel, and has an abbey 
dedicated to St. James. The reſidence of the latter is at 
Sigmaringen, 2 town ſeated on the Danube. 8 
The principality. of FursTENBERG is a narrow trad, 
which, according to ſome authors, extends about ſeventy 
miles in length on both ſides the Danube, which has its 
ſource within its limits; but no where exceeds eighteen 
miles in breadth; but this account does not ſcem to be 
very accurate, and Buſching, who is extremely minute 
in ſome particulars, takes no notice of its form and ex- 
tent. The county of Helligenberg, which compoſes a 
Sonſiderable part of this principality, is bounced on the 
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the juriſdiction of Uberling and Peter ſtaus, and to the 
north on the Imperial town of Trulla; and Hoben- 
prince of Furſtenberg is entitled to fix votes in 
the diet of the circle, two among the princes for Heli- 
i and four among the counts and 


genberg and Stublingen, 
barons, as lord of Hablirch, Baar, Han ſen, and Gunde- 


the college of princes, and another vote in the college 


a 1 4 's b LIK * 825 1 : 
There are no places in this principality worthy of 2 


four prefectu · 


0 and the reſi· 


ETTINGEN, the capital of the county, 


34 this place was 


entirely deſtroyed by the Imperialifi. + 


"IF 4 


| :reaſury, and alſo of the Latheran conſiſtoty of the 2 * 
; 5 s 1 4 f ' ; ; int, . : Y. ; an 
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1 counts in common. There are here a ſociety for the 
gu ovement of arts and ſciences, a grammar-ſ{chool, a 
a of the Teutonic order, and an orphan-houſe. 
Here was alſo a college of Jeſuits. 

The county of EBERSTEIN lies in the Black Foreſt, be- 
dutchy of #Firtemburg and the margravate of 
Baden, and is watefad by the Murg, by means of which 

reat number of floats of timber are carried into the 
ag. 7. It belongs to the margrave of Baden- Baden, to 
ee it gives an additional ſeat and vote in the college 
* Swabian counts at the diet of the empire, and alſo in 
that of the circle. This county contains - 

© Eg8RSTEIN,'a mabiggetown, near which is a caſtle, 

GtrsPACH, a ſmalf wen ſeated on tne river Murg, 

the inhabitants of which are a mixture of Proteſlanti and 
. 13 T | 1 8 
147 5 county is alſo a Benedictine abbey for ladies, 
called Frauenalb, from its being ſeated on the river Ab; 
and likewiſe ſeveral villages. + Mey Hofer lf} 

There are ſome. other little territories too minute for 
'\eſeription; we ſnall cherefore only add the following 
1 is ſituated between the biſhopric of 
Augſburg on the north-eaſt, and the territories of the 
abbey of Kemptos on the ſourh- weſt. It is a pleaſant 
ſroittul territor y, about ten miles ſquare. In the begin- 
ning of the laſt century duke Maximilian of Bavaria 
made himſelf maſter of it, and tranſmitted. it to his de- 
ſcendants; but the elector of Bavaria being put under 
| «the ban in the year 1706, the emperor raiſed-this tordſhip 
do a principality, and conferred it as a fief on the moſt il- 
luſtrious duke of Mariborough, who was created a prince 
of the empire, and alſo inveſted with a ſeat and vote, not 
only on the bench of princes of the circle of Swabia, 
but like wiſe in the Inperial diet. However, by the peace 
of Raſlaut and Baden, 10-17 14; Mindlebeim reverted again 
under its ancient title of. a lordſhip to the elector of Ba- 
varia, who-on that account enjoys both a ſeat and vote 
on the bench of counts and barons of the Swabian circle. 

MinDELHEIMg. the capital, is ſituated in a plain on 
the river. Mindel, about twenty-ſeven miles to the ſouth- 
weſt of Augſburg, and is an open town, with a. caſtle on 
a hill, built more for ornament than defence; it has a 
 pariſh-church,/ a gymmaſium, and a Franciſcan oonvent; 
and, until of late years; a college of Fefuits, '- 
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MINDLEHEIM» 
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Of the Auſtriah Countries in Swabia' not included within the 
+. -', Circles and the priggipal Places thiy contain. © | 
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| T HE extent of the Imperial dominions in Swabia 

cannot be determined with reſpect to their lenge, 
and breadth, with-any degree of certainty, they being in 


paved. This place, by means of t 


0 P k. 


N This country is of moderate goodneſs ; i produces all 
ſorts of corn, and toward the lake of Conflance, likewiſe 
wine. The peaſants, who are Roman 
here in ſummer by Jabouring in the fields and vineyards, - 
and in winter chiefly by ſpinning. 
This part of Swabia is divided into the Upper and 
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rates, and in the latter ten diviſions, the principal places 
in which are, | 
RoTENBURG, a ſmall town ſeated on the Neckar, and 
in the lower county of Hohenburg. It was deſtroyed by 
an earthquake, in the eleventh or twelfth century; but 
was afterward rebuilt, and at preſent contains a citadel, 
wth a fine college of Jeſuits, now converted to another 
purpoſe, and a Carmelite cloiſter. Before the. gate ſtands, 


bourhood is a medicigal ſpring. 

In this part of Swabia is AUSTRIAN BRrIsGAw, which 
lies on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine, that river dividing it 
from Alſace ; it is ſeated between the Ortnato on the 
welt, and the principality of  Furflenbexg on the eaſt. 
The principal places in this diſtrict are the following: 

FREYBURG, the capital of the province, is ſeated on 
the river Treiſam, and was formerly an important for- 


as often by the French, who in 1745 demoliſhed its forti- 
fications. It has a regency appointed over à part of the 
Auſtrian territories in Swabia, an univerſity, & bollege of 
Zeſuits, now ſuppteſſed, and ſeveral cloiſters. | 
OLD BRI8ACH (thus called to diſtinguiſh it from Net 
e, which belongs to the French, and is ſeated on 
the other ſide of the Rhine) is ſeated on an eminence, 
and was formerly an excellent fortreſs, which in 1688 
was taken by the French. In 1697 it. was reſtored, 
and in-1703 was taken a ſecond time; but in 1715 was 
again given up to the houſe of Auſtria; at length, in 
1741, the latezetppreſs queen cauſed the fortifications to 
Reeineyer EX, one of the foreſt towns, is ſeated on 
the ſouth ſide of the Rhine, and is defended by good for- 
tiſications. On the oppoſite bank · of that river is a co- 
vered way built in the manner of a horn-work, that has 
a communication with the town. by means of a bridge. 
The Rhine at this place runs with great violence into a 
rocky tract a mile in length, called the Guild trough 


s : 


which ſhips are let down by ropes. g 


1. VIIIENOSEN, a town ſituated in a fertile trag on the 


Briege, The ſtreets are regularly laid out and well 
| eit cumjacent moun- 
tains, and narrow paſſes leading to it, is extremely well 
ſecured. It has alſo ſome e hence in 16 33 


and 1634 it was beſieged in vain, and in 17604 bombard 


without effect by the French, though it had been taken 


a magazine for proviſions and military ſtores, It has an 


abbey of Benediclines, and in its neighbourhood is a good 


1 ; 
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many places inter ſected by other territories. bath 
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atholics, ſubſiſt 


Lower juriſdictions; in the former are thirteen prefectu- 


a celebrated churchinamed Feckanthal, and in its neigh- | 


treſs, It has been three times taken by the Swedes, and" © 


bythem in 1688,, It has always ſerved the Auſtrians as 
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oy | Of the Circle of B 
"Frente e + 1h = 
'Of the Circle of Burgundy is gineral; with a particular 
% ASS of £ Fan 60: of the Dutchy of Brabant. 


Hs Situation, Rivers, Government, and Arms; with 


= Bruſſels, Antwerp, echlin. 


that of Burgundy; but the greateſt part of its ter- 
ritories have been torn from it. France has gradually 


Which was formerly reckoned in this circle, and alſo a 
part of the dutchy of Luxemburg, together with a part of 
the county of Flanzers, and the counties of Artors and 
Burgundy, or French Comptt, and a part likewiſe of the 
counties of Hainault and Namur. The provinces of 

_ Gueldres, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friefland, Overyſſel, 

© and Groningen, have raiſed themſelves to independency; 

2 nay, after their union, by the force of arms, they re- 
duced to ſubjection a part of the dutehies of Brabant 
and Limburg, and likewiſe of the county of ws. > 
with the city of Magſtricht, and its territory, Liftly, 

© the king of Pruſſia has the poſſeſſion of a, of Upper 
Gueldres. BIAS ne fag | 


* 


that 
after 


WMe ſk 


* 


of this dutchy is very mountainous. 5 
i Tbe air of Brabant is good, and its ſoil very fertile. 
3 = Its greateſt riches conſiſt in its flax. „ 


A part of the country is watered by the river Demer, 

which receives into it the leſſer [rivers of Gheetr, Dye, 

Senne, and Nethe; after which it takes the name of 

 Rupel, and loſes itſelf in the Sche/d, which to the weſt 

borders on Brabant. ee e = OE 630d eres: 

Near Bruſſch a canal has been carried on from the 

river Senne to the village of Fllbro:c, where it diſ- 

charges itſelf into the river Rupel, which ſoon after unites 

F | ln ſuch a manner with the Scheld, that a perſon may fail 
from Bruſſels to the North Sea. This canal was begun 

in 1550, and finiſhed in 1561, at the expence of eight 
hundred thouſand florins. In 1753 à canal was begun 
to be carried on from Louvain to the Rupel, which di- 
vides the Dam between Louvain and Mecblin into two 
equal parts, and is now completed. Among other public 
works a ſtone cauſeway between Louvain and Bruſſels was 


— 


©. 
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2 @ Deſcription of its principal Cities, particularly Louvain, | Bois-le- Duc, Bruges, Ypres, and Nuramond. 


#* HE tenth and laſt circle of the German empire is | of Linvain, « 


| bam. v4 
y Tn the Auffri 


> ap, 0 
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1 32 
The whole country profeſſes the Romiſh religion; and 
in 1 175 archbiſhopric was erected at Mechlin, by p, 
Paul IV. under whom are founggen collegiate churche 
and two hundred and three cles. To the ſane * 
biſhoprie are ſubject the preiites of Antwerp, Ghent, 


For the promotion of learning in this country, bere 


are feveral ſchools and ſeminaries, as alſo the univerſuy 


*x 1 
* 
1 | * 
A 
2 
4 
s . 


* 


The ſtates of Brabant cooſiſt of three claſſes, the 20. 
bots of à number of towns, and all the princes, dukes, 


8 brought undes her dominion the dutchy of Lorrain, counts, and barons of this province, with the burgomaſ. 


ters and penſioners of the towns of Louvain, Brufſi; 
and Antwerp. This college uſually meets four time ; 
year, when it chooſes four deputies, namely, two out of 
the clergy, and two out of the nobility, who meet daily, 
There is alſo a council penſioner, who is perpetual ſecre. 
tary of the college. | © 7h | 
3 of this dutcby are, a lion or, in a feld 
Both the above ftates and the chancery of Brabant 
meet at Bruſſels, and at the ſame place. are alfo the ſtate 
council, the 'privy cougeil, the domain and finance 
council, the rent chamber, and the fef court of Bra- 


ian part of Brabant are reckoned nineteen 
walled cities, and a confuderable number of immunitie; 


[or boroughs, the inhabitants of which enjoy the rights 


of burghers. "The principal places in this dutchy ate 
Lovin, Bruſſels, r and Adechlin, 

” Lovuyarn, called by the natives Lacuen, and in Lats 
Lovanium, is ſeated on the river Dyle, and is of very 
confiderable extent; but while ſome repreſent the circle 
within the walls as twelve Bugliß miles, others affirm 
chat che walls are only ſtx or ſeven miles round. It was 
formerly the capital of the country, and had a fouriſh- 
ing trade from the manufacturers of linen and woollen 
eſtabliſhed there, which in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, maintained upward of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand manufactures; but the cloth-weavers mak- 
ing an inſurrection in 3382, and being puniſhed on that 
account, a great number of them withdrew to Englars, 
and together with its manufactures, the city alſo decayed; 
* its trade has been attempted to be cevived by making 
the new canal. TE 


- 


of. Within the walls are large meadows, beautiful vine- 


yards, with pleaſant gardens and orchards. It ſtands, 
according to Dr. Mahon? tables, in 50 53/ N. lat 
tude, and 4% 44 E. longitude from Greenwich; in 2 
very fruitful ſoil, and in ſo pleaſant and fine an air, that 
wine is made both within the walls and without. 

The town-houſe is a fine building in the old taſte, 
adorned with ftatues on the ,outfide, and much embel- 
liſhed within. The magiſtrates meet here twice a week, 
and are more numerous than in et other towns in the 
Low Countries; for they hade % burgomaſters, ſee 
aldermen, two recorders, fix ſecretaries, and four tes 
ſurers, beſides a council of twgnty-ene, eleven of which 
ate country gentlemen, and the other ten are deacons 0 
the trades, e | 

The eity contains five pariſh-churches, which are vel 
noble ſtructures, and among them the collegiate churc 
of. St. Peter is Ons of the moſt magnificent in the Whole 
country. Its ſteeple has been eſteemed a maſter-pice' 
it was five hundred ud thirty feet high, and on © 
ſide of it was anothef# four hundred and thirty feet Ul 
height, but the Jarger ſteeple was blown down in 4 75 
in the year 1606, The chapter of this church con“ 
of a provoſt, a dean, a chanter, eighteen bones; pr 
bendaries, and ten canons, wha Fult all be profeſſors © 


2 


voin to Thienen and Liege. 


* 


built in 21S and another in 1726, reaching from Lou- 


. . K Ve, . 5 . F Ps. * 1 * 
different ſciences in the univerſiiß, Ihe chape 0 2278 
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BRUSSELS." 
, to this church are fiacly adorned with ſculpture and 
in 


E wilbont the town is a college of Jeſuits, now ſup- 
Ned, fifteen monaſteries, and as many nunneries. 
b church, which until of late years, belonged to the 
Le convent; was built in 1666, and would be admired 
9 boauty even at Rome itſelf, The pulpit, which 
jor 7055 is the fineſt piece of that kind in the world: on 
ok bottom is repreſented the fall of man, and above, the 
a 95's Among the nunneries, the convent for the 
gl is the fineſt in the Low Countries, and very rich- 
endowed. 1 | 
U be niverſiy was founded in 1425, by duke Fobn 
IW. and contains forty- one colleges. It enjoys very great 
civileges, granted by the popes and the dukes of Bra- 
ant. The principal Hoare in 4 pnlverty is the 1777 
s, Who enjoys his office for three months; 
i gebe lh 20 8 for three more. The hall, 
where the public exerciſes are performed, is a large build- 
jn of freeſtone, and a great orpament to the city; in 
it are three ſpacious rooms, where lectures are read in 
divinity, law, and phyſic. | | erg 
In the year 1542, Martin Reſſem, the general of the 
Culderlanders, attacked this city without ſucceſs. In 
1572, William prince of Orange beſieged it; but the 
burghers, aſſiſted by the ſtudents, made lo brave a refiſt- 
ance, as to oblige him to raiſe the ſiege. In 1635 it 
was beſieged in vain by the French and Dutch, and on 
the fifth of Auguſt 1710, the French entered the city by 
ſurpriſe, but were bravely repulſed by the inhabitants, 
who ages hem to 9 715 e we: 3 8 re 
VI. king o ain, and afterward emperor, ſent them a 
golden By NY is 55 FED as a curioſity in the town- 
houſe... In 1746, the French were more ſucceſsful, the 
made dbemſelses maſters of this place, and kept it till 1 
r ee „555 | 
ebe At belonging to the juriſdiftion of Louvain 
js very large, and contains eighteen large manors, or 
diſtricts. 1 See wee ee 
 BxvssELs, called by the French Bruxelles, and in La- 
in Bruxellz, is the capital of Brabant, and the uſual 
 refidence of the governor- general of the Netherlands; 
it is ſeated on the little river Senne, which runs through 
it; is twenty-four. miles fouth of Antwerp, and thirty 
miles S. E. of Ghent. According to Dr. Maſtelyne's Ta- 
bles it lies in 50® 51” N. lat. and in 4* 22 E. longitude 
from Greenwich, This city makes a noble appearance, 
being built on the brow of a hill, at the foot of which 
the whole may be viewed at once. Indeed, no city in 
Europe exhibits more beautiful diſtant view, except 


Naples and Genoa; and, like thoſe cities, none of the | 


fireets are level, every one being either on a deſcent or 
an aſcent, It has ſeven gates, out of each of which are 
large ſuburbs, in which the citizens have their gardens. 
The city is ſurrounded with a double brick wall, between 
which is a pretty large interval, and ſmall ditches; but 
the-place is too tee to hold out a long ſiege, being 
about ſeven miles in circuit. i 
The ſtreets are very ſpacious, though ſteep, and the 
houſes are generally pretty high. Here are ſeven fine 
ſquares, among Which that of the great market-place'is 
one of the moſt beautiful in Europe. The town-houſe, 
where the magiſtrates meet, takes up one ſide, and is 
a noble pile, which has a tower about three hundred and 
fixty-four feet high, with a ſtatue on the top, of Si. 
Michael, in copper gilt (the patron of this city) killing 
the dragon, and though this ſtatue is ſeventeen feet bigh, 
it ſerves for a weather-cock. In this ſtructure is the 
partment wherein the ſtates of Brabant meet, which is 
the beſt adorned of any in Europe. Here are particularly 
three large rooms, one of which contains the reſignation 
1 Charles V. in tapeſtry, ſo finely executed, that it is 
| 15 to exceed every thing of the kind in Europe. It is 
ict up in gilt frames; and the other rooms belonging to 
this aſſembly are finely adorned with original paintings. 
Oppoſite to it is the imperial palace, the entrance into 
Which is by a ſpacious court. The palace ſtands on an 
8 and on the left hand is a large ball that leads 
to a chapel, which is adorned on the outſide 
ol. 2 . b i N | = | 


on of man By the virgin's treading on the ſer- 


OO 5 Gp ͤ 273 
like the chapel of Henry VII. in We/tminfler-abbey, 


It ſtands on the top of a hil 


l 


Fronting the gate of the court is the entrance into the 
royal apartments, which. are very noble, but- irregular, 
having been built at different times, and under them is a 
terras fronting a beautiful parterre, on which are braſs 
ſtatues of the emperors and dukes of Brabant: indeed, 
the whole ſquare is ſurrounded with pillars of the ſame 
metal. Upon one of the towers is a bird pierced with an 
arrow, in memory of the Inſanta Iſabella ſhooting a bird. 
Behind the palace you deſcend by a pair of hanging 
ſtairs into the above parterre, which is adorned with 
fountains and ever-greens; and behind it is the park, 


grottos, fountains, and other water-works; it is alſo well 
{ſtocked with deer, This park is not very extenſive ; what 
is moſt ſurpriſing in it is the echo, which makes ten or 


twelve diſtinct reverberations. At the further end is a 


fine pleaſure- houſe built by the _— Charles V. after 
his oc: whence it is called © the emperor's 
—. | | 

.Round the other parts of the great market are the halls 
of the different trading companies, who have each a large 
room for themſelyes, and the reſt of the building ſerves 
for a tavern, 'Theſe halls are all of an equal height, 
and the fronts are adorned with ſculpture, gilding, and 
Latin inſcriptions. 

The armoury was formerly well furniſhed ;. but has 
"now only ſome few remains, as the armour of Charles 
V. that of the duke of Aua, the cardinal infante, and 
ſome others; as alſo the figures of ſeveral emperors and 
dukes in armour, on horſeback and on foot, with curious 
antique arms, according to the different modes in which 
they were made for the ſeveral courts of Germany. 
Near the arſenal are the palaces of the prince of Orange, 
the prince of Ligne, the duke of Aremberg and Arſcot, 
the princes of pinoy, Cubenpre, and Egmont, and in 
the gardens of the latter is a fine labyrinth. But the 
moſt agreeable (gardens, on account of: their ſituations, 
are thoſe belonging to the duke of Bournonville. In 
all theſe palaces are collections of original paintings by 
the moſt celebrated maſters, both Italian and Flemiſh. 
The palace of the late prince Charles of Lorraine, 
uncle to the preſent emperor, who was governor of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, was diſtinguiſhed for ſeveral cu- 
Tiofities, but for nothing more than its menager ie, which, 
among other things, was remarkable for 2 breed of ani- 
mals, produced by the commerce of a rabbit with an hen: 
theſe creatures partook of the qualities of both their pa- 
rents. Since the death of prince Charles, which bap- 
pened in the year 1780, his whole collection has been 
brought to ſale and diſperſed. _ 12 $405: 71 

The opera-houſe in Bruſſels was built by the duke of 
Bavaria in the year 1700. This is one of the nobleſt 
and largeſt in the world, it being erected in the [talzan 


taſte, with rows of lodges, or cloſets, which the nobility 


generally take for the winter ſeaſon to accommodate their 
families and friends, and of which they keep the 
keys. That of the prince de Ligne is lined with looking- 


half a dozen friends, drink a bottle, or eat a ſupper, 
which they often do, by a good fire, (for each box has 
a chimney) and at the ſame time ſee the repreſentation 
in the looking-glaſs, without being ſeen either by the 
actors or the company. 


. 


There are in this city twenty public fountains, adorned 
with ſtatues, at the corners of the moſt public ſtreets. - In 
that of the herb-market are repreſented four beautiful 


young women, from whoſe breaſts iſſue ſtreams of water, 


which ſpout night and day to a great diſtance. The 
fountain in the middle of the town-houſe is much admi- 


The churches of this city are very magnificent; ſeven of 
theſe are parochial, and among them the church of St. 
Gedula, which is' alſo e re is the largeſt and fineſt. 

near the Lonvain- gate, and is 

ſurrounded with iron baluſtrades; it is an old Gothic build- 
ing, with two large ſteeples at the eaſt end, and is finely 
embelliſhed within; on the pillars in the body of the 
church are, on one ſide, the ſtatues of aur Saviour 2 
| | Tt - 
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which is a public walk, and is adorned with viſtas, 


glaſs; ſo that he can fit in a corner of his lodge with 


red; it repreſents Neptune and his Tritons ſpouting out 
water, as a horſe al ſo does from his mouth and noſtrils. 
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fix apoſtles, and on the other the Virgin Mary, with 
the ſix other apoſtles, all as big as the liſe. The little 
chapels on each ſide are finely adorned with paintings 
and marble baluſtrades. In the choir are ſeveral fine 
monuments of illuſtrious princes, as, the arch-duke Albert 
and his wife ; 1/abella, Infanta of Spain; John duke of 
Brabant, with his wife; Mary daughter to Edward IV. 
king of England: but the fineſt is that of Erneſi arch- 
duke of Auſtria, and governor of the Netherlands. In 
orie of the little chapels they worſhip three hoſts, which 
they pretend were ſtabbed by . 

1369, and bled. Theſe are expoſed every feſtival in a 
chalice richly ſet with diamonds. In order to perpetuate 
the memory of this event, there is a yearly proceſhon on 
the Saturday after the thirteenth of July, when theſe 


| hoſts are carried round the city, and attended by all the 


lar and ſecular clergy, the magiſtrates, courts of 


- Juſtice, and even the governor of the province. The 


chapel where they are kept is built entirely of marble, 
and the altar is of ſolid filver. 

lere was a college of Feſuits, which has a very fine 
church, eleven monaſteries, and twenty-one nunneries ; 
among which are two Engliſh, one of Dominican ladies, 
founded by cardinal Howard in the reign of Charles II. 


king of England, of which one of the houſe of Norfolk is 


always abbeſs, the other is of BenediFine nuns, 

The nage, ot the foundation of pious 2 re- 
ſembles a little town, and is ſurrounded by a wall and 
ditch; and divided into agreeable little ſtreets, where every 
Beguine has her own apartment. Their number gene- 
rally amounts to ſeven or eight hundred, and ſometimes 
more. They * 0-09 by four elderly women, whom 
they chooſe out of their own body, and have a confeſſor, 
or chaplain, appointed by the biſhop of Aztwerp. Their 
church is a fine piece of architecture, lately built. 

The Mount of Piety in this city is a public office for 
lending money upon pledges at a moderate intereſt, and 
was eſtabliſned by the archduke Albert, and Jſabella his 
"wife, in the year 1617. It is a vaſt building, like a 
.monaſtery 3 and there are private paſſages for "Ling in, 
without being ſeen from the public ſtreets. e arch- 
duke put it for ever under the protection of the archbiſhop 
of Mechlin and the chancellors of Brabant, as governors ; 
theſe put in a ſuperintendant and other proper officers, 
by whom it is governed. This has ſucceeded ſo well, 
that the magiſtrates in all the great cities of the Nether - 
und have erected others in imitation of it. f 
- The ancient inhabitants of Bruſſels have ſhewn a ſin- 
pular fondneſs for the number ſeven ; for here are ſeven 
principal ftreets that terminate in the great market-place, 
in whach are ſeven ſtately houſes ; ſeven pariſh churches ; 
ſeven noble families, eminent for their antiquity and great 
privileges; ſeven mid wives, ſworn and licenced by the 


ſenate to viſit the poor as well as the rich, whenever call- 


ed ; ſeven public gates of the Doric order, remarkable 
for leading to ſo many places of pleaſure or different ex- 
erciſes, namely, one for hunting, a ſecond for fiſhing, 
2 third for fowling; a fourth leads to pleaſant fields, a 
fifth to paſture grounds, a ſixth to ſprings and vineyards, 
and a ſeventh to pleaſant gardens. | 
This city is ſaid to have entertained at one time ſeven 
crowned heads, beſides the dukes of Savoy and Lorraine, 
with nine thouſand horſe belonging to their retinues. 
The inns, or eating-houſes, at Bruſſels, are equal to 


| uiy in the world ; and a ſtranger has the advantage of 


dining any time between twelve and three, on feven or 
eight diſhes of ment, for leſs than an Engliþ ſhilling. 
e wines here are alſo very-good and cheap, and a 
hackney coach may be had at all times, to convey paſſen- 
to any diftance, The fare for one of theſe carriages 
is as low as an Exliſb fix-pence, to any length of ground 
within the. city. We-have already mentioned the canal 
which it brought to this city. By the way of this canal 
treckſchuyts go twice a day from hence to Antwerp and 
back again. Thele treckſchuyts, or draught-boats, are fo 
called from their being drawn by a horſe, and are long 


covered boats, with windows on the ſides, and two | 


benches within placed lengthways, on each of which 
Fourteen or fifteen paſſengers may conveniently fit. 


Each boat is drawn by a ſingle borſe, at the rate of about | Werpen, by the French Anvers, and in Latin Antwerh's 


Ul 


ew, about the year- 


. 


| 


three miles an hour, and the fare of each 


amounts to no more than about two-pence fait 
or 


every hour. The canal is made like thoſe in 

with broad ſtrait quays planted with trees, when a 
ladies take the ait in their coaches, going out at the 

of Yillevort, or Vilvorden, where there is a "ran due 
with four rows of trees on each fide along the can 2 
ſeveral miles; and from the canal is a fate] fi 1 Fr 
ſteps which leads to the walls, on which is a 0 t cf 

p » on which is a walk 
der the ſhade of trees, quite round the city, Hoon 

«Tt muſt be confeſſed,” ſays Miſſon, it that few cities 
Europe can compare with Briffels for good company; 1 
abundance of people of quality either live in, ws 
to this city, who are eaſy of acceſs, eſpecially to ſtran 5 
Every night, both in winter and ſummet, the . 
tour in their coaches, where the men, as is praiſe : 

ome, never go in the ſame coaches with the ay 
but for a very different reaſon ; for as in Ttaly it is done 
to avoid the converſation of both ſexes, they ſepatat 
here out of a mere piece of gallantry ; for the genclenen 
always keeping one circle, and the ladies another, the 
meet continually, and thus have the opportunity of talk. 
ing to, or ogling one another at pleaſure ; but the con. 
tinual ſalutations, as often as they meet, is no ſmall in. 
conyenience in this kind of ſociety.” 

The ſame author relates another ſingular cuſtom 
which'is obſeryed among the citizens of Bruſſels, on the 
niheteenth of January, when the women uidreſ their 
huſbands, and carry them to bed, and the huſbands are 
obliged to treat their friends the next day, They give 
two reaſons for the origin of this cuſtom. The ft s 
that the city being reduced to ſuch extremity, as to he 
obliged to ſurrender to the enemy, the women only wete 
allowed to eſcape, and to carry with them what they 
eſteemed moſt valuable; when, inſtead of their orna- 
ments, they all marched out with theit huſbands on their 
backs. Others allege, that a good number of the citi- 
zens of Bruſſels, following St. E. in bis firſt cruſade, 
moſt of them had the good fortune to eſcape the generll 
deſtrution,; and afterward coming home in a body, 
their wives rejoicing at their return, met and caught 
them in their arms, and carried them home. 

Bruſſels is particularly famous for its tapeſtry, camblety, 
wy bone-lace, which are exported from thence; 

In the year 1695 this city was furiouſly bombarded by 
175 French under Marſhal Prey, during forty - ſix hours, 

y which means fourteen churches and above four thou- 
ſand houſes were reduced to aſhes; but within four 
years they were rebuilt in a much higher ſtyle of beauty, 
In the year 1708 it. was beſieged by the elector of Ba- 
varia; but the duke of Marlborough obliged him to retire 
with precipitation. In 1746 it was taken by the French; 
but was reſtored to the emperor two years after by the 
reay of Aix la Chapelle. 1 — 

The territory and juriſdiction belonging to this city is 
of very large extent, and contains ſeveral manors and 
lordſhips, in which are many confideradle villages. 

In the year 1759, on the twenty-third of Auguft, at 


half paſt four o'clock in the morning, a violent ſhock of 


an earthquake was felt in this city, which laſted about 
a minute, and the next year another happened ftill more 
violent. : 
The land around this city is remarkably fertile, and 
is ſaid to let for three pounds ſterling an acre, and to 
ſell for forty years purchaſe. 3 
In the year 1787, the emperor iſſued ſome edicds, y 
which the ancient laws and form of government in the 
Auftrian Netherlands were conſiderably altered. Ibeſe 
were received with general diſſatisfaction, and the ſtates 
of Brabant addreſſed a paper to prince Kaunitz, the prime 
miniſter at Vienna, ſoliciting his intereſt with the emperor 
for relief from the grievances which they apprehended. 
To this the emperor returned an anſwer of ſome length, 
exprefling his diſapprobation of the conduct of the Ba- 
banters, and ſignifying his intention of proſecuting * 
meaſures which he had adopted. A firong ſpirit of of- 
poſition was hereupon ſpread throughout the count!) 
8 deciſive has hitherto occurret. Pr 
he city of ANTWERP, called by the natives 7 
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um, is the capital of a marquiſate of the ſame 
2 ſeated in a low and fenny ground on the 
a de of the Scheld, which is here about four fathom 
deep, and near 4 quarter of a mile broad. The harbour 
. handſome and commodious, and from thence 


. ee are cut to convey merchandize to the very 
= of the houſes. According to Dr. Maſtelyne's Tables 


- lies in £19 1 N. latitude, and in 4* 23 E. longitude 
D It is built in the form 15 a creicent, 
and is ſaid to be three thouſand fix hundred and thirty- 
ge geometrical paces in compals. It has been deſcribed 
a5 in the ſhape of a bow, and the river forming the ſtring. 
The ſtreets are generally large, ſtrait, and well paved ; 
but the houſes are built in a manner peculiar to. itſel!, 
half of brick, and half of wood, with a kind of battle- 
ments on the top, and very high roofs, being ſeven or 
eight ſtories high, which give them an antique appear- 
ance. The fortifications are not ſo much celebrated for 
their ſtrength as their beauty; the ramparts being almoſt 
every where adorned with double rows of trees, which in 
ſummer afford delightful ſhady walks. The citadel, how- 
ever, is a ſtrong and regular fortreſs. The Scheld, both 
at Antwerp and two leagues above and below it, is deep 
and broad, which greatly contributed to the flouriſhing 
fate of this city in former times, when it had the repu- 
tation of being the richeſt and moſt frequented port in 
Europe. The records of this city mention a merchant, 
named John Daens, who having lent a million of gold 
to Charles V. invited that .emperor to dinner, when, 
after a noble entertainment, he threw the emperor's 
bond into the fire, which was of cinnamon, a ſpice 
which at that time bore a much higher price than at pre- 
ſent, 

ln the city are twenty-two public ſquares, and two 
hundred and twelve ſtreets. oſt of the houſes have 
court- yards before, and gardens behind. The principal 
fireet is called Mere, which is ſo broad that fix coaches 
may go abreaſt, and the houſes here ate generally of 
ſtee· tone. At the upper end of this ſtreet is a fine braſs 
crucifix thirty-three feet high, placed on a marble pe- 
defta]l. The city has ſeven gates, from each of which 

uns a long ſtreet terminating at the cathedral, which 
ſands about the middle of the city. On the top of the 
gue which leads to the quay ſtands the ftatue of a giant. 
his gate, as well as ſeveral others in the city, was de- 
' ſigned by the famous painter and architect Sir Peter Paul 
Rubens, who was a native of 'Antwerp. 
Tue citadel, which-is eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt in 
Europe, is very regular. It is an exact pentagon, and 
ſtands on the ſouth fide of Antwerp, on the banks of the 
Scheld, commanding the town, the river, and the neigh- 
bouring country. The erecting of this. fortreſs, by 
order of Phe/ip II. king of Spain, was the firſt check 
given to the trade of Antwerp, which was before a free 
port. It has five baſtians, which, from the regularity of 
the figute of the citadel, defend one another: it has large 
and deep double ditches, with only one gate, and is ſaid to 
be about two thouſand five hundred paces in circuit. 

The exchange of Antwerp has four ſpacious gates op- 
polite to each other, which are always open. Thibe walks 
round it are ſupported by forty-three pillars of blue mar- 
dle, all carved with different figures, not two of them be- 
ing alike. This ſtructure is ſaid to be a hundred and eighty 
feet long, and a hundred and forty broad. Underneath 
ue vaults, or magazines, for the reception of merchan- 
tizez and above is an academy for painting, ſculpture, 
ꝛehitecture, and the mathematics. The building of this 
exchange coſt the city of Antwerp three hundred thouſand 
Towns: From this ſtructure, which was the firſt of the 
kind in Evrape, Sir Thomas Greſham took the hint of 
building the Royal Exchange in London, as did alſo the 
durghers of Amſterdam that of erecting theirs. | 

The town< houſe is a very grand piece of architecture 
built with free. {tone, with a fine frontiſpiece adorned 
Vith a variety of ſtatues, a cupola, and an eagle at the' 
d. It ſtands in the great market-place, which is a 
*/ pacious ſquare, in which are all the public executions. 


All che inſide is paved with white marble, and the gal- 
h 


naler merohants from the Baltic, called Eefterls 
built-in the year 1508, when the trade of Antwerp flo 
p 1 : 1 ; | y 


The houſe of the Hanſe-towns, for the convenience of the] 


% 
* 
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riſhed, and is a ſquare building of ſtone two hundred and 
thirty feet each way. | | | 
The markets of Antwerp ate at proper diftatices, 


each having a particular ſquare. The f-market by 


the river is very ſpacious; but the moſt curious of 
them all is the Friday-market, as it is called, where, 
on every Friday, all forts of houſhotd-goods, pictures, 
d jewels, are ſold by auction, and often at a very 
cheap rate; for when a perſon dies who leaves a fa- 
mily of children, his pictures are all ſent to the Friday- 
market, and the money ariſing from the ſale is equally 
divided among them. are 
No city in the Netherlands has ſo many churches and 
ſuch fine ſtructures as thoſe of Auttuerp, which is the ſee of 
a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Methlin. There 
are here four collegiate churches, three other pariſh- 
churches, four abbeys, and about fixty cloiſters of the firſt 
rank. The cathedral of Our Lady, which is alfo a pa- 
rochial church, is à very grand pile, upward of five 


hundred feet long, two hundred and thirty broad, and 


three hundred and ſixty high. Its ſpire is four hundred 
and ſixty-ſix feet in height, the croſs at the top one hun- 
dred and fifty- one, the diameter of the clock thirty feet, 
and its circumference ninety. In its belfry are thirty- 


three great bells, and two ſets of chimes. The three | 


principal gates of this cathedral are adorned with marble 
and gilding, and the altars are embelliſhed with fine 
paintings, ſome of them by Rubens. The picture which 
repreſents the taking down of our Saviour from the croſs, 
in which the figures are as big as life, is reckoned a 
maſterpiece. ere are alſo ſome curious pieces by 
Quintin Maſſeys, a blackſmith, who falling in love with a 
painter's daughter, aſked her in marriage; but her father 
refuſed her, ſaying, that he would never beſtow her on any 
man except a painter. Upon this the blackſmith went to 
Italy, entered himſelf in the Lombard ſchool, and in a few 
years returning a greater maſter of the art than the father 
of her he admired, he married her, At the entrance into 
this cathedal he js interred, where his effigy is put up with 
this inſcription ; 125 | 


Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem. 
it 18 


In this cathedral Philip II. king of Spain, after the 
voluntary reſignation of his father, the emperor Charles V. 
held, on the twenty-firſt of January, 1555, a chapter of 
the order of the Golden Fleece, in which he created nine- 
teen new knights, among whom were the ſeven follow- 
ing kings: Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of 
France, his uncle Ferdinand king of the Romans, Chrif- 
tian king of Denmark, John of Portugal, Sigiſmond of 
Poland, and Maximilian of Bohemia, whoſe banners are 
ſtill hanging in the choir. | bet 

The church, which till lately belonged to the Feſuits 


college, is eſteemed one of the fineſt in Europe. The 


front is a noble piece of architecture, on the top of which 
is a ſtatue of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of that order. 


leries are ſupported by fifty-fix marble columns. e 
great altar is alſo of marble, intermixed with jaſper, por- 
phyry and gold; and on the ceiling are thirty- eight pic- 
tures from the hiſtory of the New Tęflament, done by 
Rubens and Vandyle. The carving is moſt excellent, 
and the flower-work by Segers, a Jeſuit. The chapel of 
the Virgin adjacent to it is Kill more magnificent. The 
picture of the IA ſumption of the Virgin, on the great altar, 
was done by Rubens, and called by him his favourite 
piece; round it are fix ſtatues of ilavatier, repreſenti 
the founders of this chapel. The church was mucl 
damaged ſome years ago, and the. marble galleries 
beaten down by thunder ; but it has been pretty well 
repaired, though the galleries haue not been rebuilt, In 
the Fe/uits college is alſo a library, which takes up four 


'| chambers. 


The Garmelite church is famous for having a large 
filver ſtatue of the Virgin Mary, © P 

On the banks of the river, near the tamparts, Rtands 
the noble and rich abbey of Sf. Michae}, where all ſo- 
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vereign princes lodge on their coming to this city. The 
apartments are truly grand, and the refectory or hall, 
where the monks dine, is ſaid to be as large and as well 
painted as that of St. George's hall at Macher. The 
monks are of the order of St. NVorbertus, archbiſhop of 
Magdeburg, who came to Antwerp in 1124, and eſta- 
bliſbed this order here: his pretended miracles are paint- 
ed round the church belonging to the abbey. | 
There are nineteen nunneries in this city, among 
which is an Engliſb one of the order of St. Thereſa ; but 
the nuns wear no linen, eat no fleſh, and lie upon ſtraw: 
even the grates have ſuch a diſmal appearance, that they 
give the place the reſemblance of a priſon. 45 
Among the many privileges granted this city by its 
princes, one is, that any perſon born in Antwerp is a citi- 
zen, though both the father and mother are foreigners. 
Toward the middle of the ſixteenth century there were 
computed to be no leſs than two hundred thouſand inha- 
bitants and ſtrangers who lived in the city ; but during 
the civil wars it ſuffered much, and was given up to 
plunder for three ſucceſſive days. But what has moſt 
contributed to reduce this city, was the peace concluded at 
Munſter in 1648, between Spain and the United Provinces, 
when it was agreed, that no large ſhip ſhould go directly 
to Antwerp, but ſhould unlade its cargo in Holland. In 
1659, many of the inhabitants, on account of an inſurrec- 
tion, being obliged to quit the town, and an infectious diſ- 
eaſe ſome years after carrying off great numbers, the place 
fell into great decay ; however, the tapeſtries and lace 
made here are very fine; and for the promotion of trade 
an inſurance company has been erected. 
Francis of Valois, duke of Alengon, brother to king 
Henry III. of France, being inſtalled duke of Brabant at 
Antwerp, in 1582, and appointed governor of the Nether- 
lands by the States General, thought his authority circum- 
ſcribed within too narrow bounds ; and to render himſelf 
more. abſolute, reſolved to ſurpriſe the city. Accord- 
ingly, on the 17th of June 1583, he cauſed ſeventeen 
companies of infantry to enter the gates, while he himſelf 
drew near the walls with his army, who were all French- 
men, under pretence of reviewing them. But the ci- 
tizens diſcovering his deſign, made ſo brave a defence, 
that they- drove the French out of Antwerp, killed about 
fifteen hundred of them, among whom were about 
three hundred noblemen, and took upward of two thou- 
ſand. priſoners. After which the duke retiring into 
France, died of grief. AI | 
In 1585 the duke of Parma, governor of the Nether- 


lands for the king of Spain, took Antwerp, after a ſiege 


of twelve months, which was one of the moſt remarkable 
in hiſtory. He re-eſtabliſhed the Roman catholics, who 
had been but lately baniſhed the city, and reſtored it to 
the crown of Spain. It was ſeized by the French on the 
death of Charles II. in the year 1700; but though it 
was provided with a ſtrong garriſon, it ſurrendered to 
the duke of Marlborough in 1706, about a month after 
the memorable victory that great general obtained over 
the French at Ramillies, Here was concluded the bar- 
Trier treaty between the emperor and the republic of the 
United Provinces in 1715 : the French made themſelves 
maſters of this city in 1746, but reſtored it to the em- 
peror, at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. = 
Te preſent emperor made a ſtrong effort to reſtore 
Antwerp to its former conſequence, by declaring his 
reſolution of opening the Scheld, notwithſtanding the 
expreſs ſtipulation to the contrary in the treaty of Munſter; 
but after much preparation for carrying his deſign into 
effect, he was induced to relinquiſh it by a large ſum of 
money which the Dutch ſtipulated to pay him. 
The territories belonging to this city are very ex- 
tenſive. 5 : ; ! OL 
The city of M chr is large, well built, and ſeate 
on the Dyle and Demer, ſixteen miles to the ſouth eaft 
of Antwerp, in 519 20 N. latitude, and in 4* -3r E. 
longitude. It has many artificial canals, and broad and 
clean ftreets; is a fortified place, but of no confider- 
able ſtrength, and the ſee of an archbiſhop, who bears 
the title of primate of all Belgium. Here a governor, 
reſides, who holds a provincial court. It is disid- 
ed into fix pariſhes, each of which has a fine church. | 
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The cathedral is a large and noble ſtruQure, 
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to have the higheſt ſteeple in the country, The wary 
church of Our Lady is collegiate, and the 2 
church of our Lady of Han ſtuyct, is a priory of rep y] N 
of the order of St. Auguſbine, and of the congregation of 
St. Genevieve. There are here nine monaſteries a co 5 
e of the Teutonic- order, a college of Feſuits 3 
ſuppre ed, and an archiepiſcopal ſeminary: there is ale. 
ſaid to be a Beguinage, which generally contains abo 4 
ſeven hundred young women, who maintain themſelye, 
by working, and make no vows. St. Rombant, an Iris 
who was biſhop of Dublin, is the patron of this City — 
W are kept in a ſilver ſhrine. OY 
n the arſenal are caſt great guns, mortars, &c. 

Philip II. king of Spain, dalle "ag hoſpital for er. 
and ſuperannuated ſoldiers. * 

The magiſtracy conſiſts of a high bailiff, two burp. 
maſters, and twelve echevins. The concurrence of K 
little lordſhip is neceſſary to the enacting of laws, u 
raiſing of money. The inhabitants carry on a conſider. 
able trade in corn, thread, and blankets : but the 
principal manufacture of this city is that of the fine laces 
ſo famous throughout Europe. 

The moſt remarkable circumſtance relating to the 
hiſtory of this city is, that in the year 1547, a tower 
being ſet on fire by lightning, communicated to two 
hundred quintals of powder, which inſtantly blowing up 
deſtroyed almoſt the whole city, ; 


EC. 


Of the Auſtrian Part of the Dutchies of Limburg and 
Luxemburg, with a particular Deſcription of the Cities 
of Limburg and Luxemburg. 


i we Auſtrian part of the dutchy of Limburg con- 
liſts of good arable land, and particularly abounds 
in a fine breed of cattle, In the neighbourhood of Lin- 
burg are found iron, lead, and calamy. Great part of 
this dutchy being at preſent ſubject to the States General, 
it will be deſcribed under the republic of the United Pro- 
vincen: we have therefore only to add here a very few 
particulars. - | | | 
The ſtates of the country conſiſt of prelates, nobles, 
and high juriſdidtions. The Auſtrian part of the dutchy 
is under a governor, and conſiſts of nine ſmall diſtrids, 
the principal place-in which is, Wh, 
 LimnuRs, the capital of the province, ſeated on a 
fine and fruitful hill, at the foot of which runs the little 
river Weſer, in 509 46' N. latitude, and in 6? 14/ E. 
longitude. In its neighbourhood are ſeveral quarries of 
different ſorts of marble, and all around are ſurpriſing 
mountains, rocks, and precipices. It was regularly fot- 
tified and defended by a caſtle on a very ſteep rock, 
flanked with towers and baſtions of free-ſtone; but in 
1675, the French, under the prince of Conde, laid ſiege to 
it, while the French king himſelf, with another army, pre- 
vented the prince of Orange from relieving it; ſo that 
after eleven days open trenches, the governor was obliged 
to ſurrender; and in 1677, the French, foreſeeing that 
they ſhould be obliged to reſtore the city at the peace, 


blew up the caſtle, deſtroyed the fortifications, and burnt 


the whole town, except the church and parfonage-houſe, 
The next year it was reſtored, with the province, by the 
treaty of Nimeguen; but in 1703 the allied army under 
the duke of Marlborough made themſelves maſters of the 
city, which the French had ſeized in 1700, and took the 
whole French garriſon, with the governor, priſoners of 
war, and it was ſoon after reſtored to the emperor, The 
city is again pretty well fortified 3 but has only two gates. 
The dutchy of LuxtEmBUuRG is bounded on the 
eaſt by the electorate of Treves; on the. ſouth by 
the dutchy of Lorraine ; on the weſt by Champagne ; on 
the north by the biſhopric of Liege and the dutchies 
of Limbourg ard Juliers. It lies in the centre of 
the foreſt of Ardennes. Its principal riches conſiſt in 


its many iron-works and foundries for cagnon. It 
is watered by many ſmal] rivers. 


The inhabitants 
are of the Romiſb religion. The abbot of St. Maximin, 
who poſſeſſes large revenues in this dutchy, is primates 
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though. his abbey is ſeated hear Treves, Over 
the 2 is appointed an Auſii ian governor, At the 
city of Luxemburgh is a judicatory of nobles filled up in- 
"Aj 45 by perſons of ancient nobility, who have at their 
— ad a preſident, ſtyled a judge. The provincial-council 
was erected by the emperor Charles V. and conſiſts of a | 
meſident, three noble and three learned counſellors, a 
general procurator, and a ſecretary. 

In the whole duchy are twenty-three ſmall towns, be- 
ſides the capital, which we ſhall next deſcribe. 
© LuxEMBURG, the capital of the duchy, is ſituated in 

+ »/ N. latitude, and 6* 100 E. longitude. It ſtands on 
the river Elz, at its confluence with the rivulet of Pereuſe, 
ind is one of the ftrongeſt fortifications in the Nether- 
lands, It is divided into the Upper and Lower Town: 
the former reſembles an heptagon, and lies partly in the 
plain and partly on a rock; the latter is ſeated amidſt deep 
vallies, and conſiſts of two ſuburbs. 

This city ſuffered greatly by the wars between France 
and the houſe of Aufiria in the Netherlands, In 1542 it 
was ſacked by the French under Charles duke of Orleans; 
but retaken the following year by Gonzague, general of 
the emperor Charles V. In 1683 it was bombarded by the 
French, and afterward taken: they kept it by virtue of 
the treaty of Rati/bon, but were obliged to reſtore it to 
the Spaniards by that of Ryſtoic, in 1697. The French 
retook it in 1701, and by the treaty of Utrecht it was 
given to the United Provinces as a barrier; but was ſur- 
rendered to the emperor Charles VI. in 1715. "A 

As the Auſirian part of the duchy of Guelders is very 
ſmall, we ſhall defer an account of it till we come to the 
United Provinces, to whom the greateſt part of this coun- 


try belongs. | 
SECT. III. 
Of FLANDERS in general. 


hs Situation, Extent, Fertility, Produce, and Rivers. 
The Religion and ManufaCtures of the Inhabitants, and 
the Diviſions of the Country, | 


T\LANDERS terminates to the north-weſt on the 
Northern Sea; to the north on the Scheld, which 
parts it from Zealand; to the eaſt on Brabant and Hai- 
nault ; and to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt on Hainault and 
Artois, Tts extent, taken by a right line drawn from the 
borders of Artois along the ſea-coaſt to Antwerp, amounts 
to about-ninety-five miles, and from the northernmoſt 
end of Cadfand to Marchiennes, to above feventy-ſix ; and 
if we draw it to the end of the narrow tract of the pre- 
fecturate of Douay, to ninety-five miles. 
- This country enjoys a temperate and wholeſome air, 


particularly to the ſouth, it being partly level and partly 


mountainous, Its ſoil is in general fertile, and fit for 
ö and toward the ſea, and the borders of 

rance, its fertility is uncommonly great. The lan 
bears almoſt. all ſorts of corn and garden-ſtuff; and 


ſome tracts, particularly thoſe of Bruges and Ghent, ex- 


port corn, though that produced in other parts is ſome | 
times not ſufficient to fupply the great number of its in- 


habitants, - The riches of the country conſiſts in its flax. | 


The paſtgre-grounds here are in many patts extremely 
fine, on which account the breeding of cattle is an im- 
portant article, and here is made a great deal of fine but- 
ter and cheefe. The breed of horſes and ſheep is like- 
wiſe very confidetable. Flanders produces fruits of va- 
rious ſorts; it has plenty of fowl, and, as it has foreſts 
and woods,” it has à great number of deer, toild bears, 
and hares. It has likewiſe plenty of ſea and tiver- fi. 
Its principal rivers are the Scheld, which receives the 
Serape, the Ey, the Lieve, and the Dender. Some uſe-" 
ful canals have been dug here; among theſe, that which 
extends between Ghent aud Bruges is the principal. 

| The Flemings are of the Romiſb church, and Philip II. 
erected three new biſhopricks here, thoſe of Ghent, Bru- 
ges, and Ypres, The inbabitants boaſt of their being the 
1nventors of ſome important arts. They were the firſt 
in Europe who began to ſupport themſelves by weaving, 
and by dying of Rooks and ſtuffs; and at Courtray was 
diſcovered the manner of weaving all forts of figures in 


and in the fifteenth century 


and his daughter N. 
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a native of Y7ervilet, taught the method of curing herrings, 
Fobn Van Eyck inyented paint- 
ing in oil. Indeed at preſent the manufactutes of Fan- 
Ars are far from being in their former flouriſhing ſtate. 
There are here, however, ſtill made filk and Wollen 
ſtuffs, brocade, cotton, camblets, linen, ſilk, lace, ta- 
peſtries, wrought curtains, bed-coverlets, and other 
worked ſtuffs, | e | 
| This country became ſubject to the earls of Flanders 
in the ninth century; and in 959 Baſdwin III. the fourth 
count, introduced weaving, and alſo appointed faifs and 
trade. In 1369 Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, mar- 
rying Margaret III. daughter and heireſs to count LewisT, 
at length obtained the county or earldom of Flanders; 
marrying Maximilian, archduke 
of Auſtria, Flanders became poſſeſſed by the houſe of 
Auſtria, The northern part of this country was ceded 
to the States-General partly by the peace of Hunter, and 
partly by the barrier-treaty in 17153 and France in 1667 
ſeized on the ſouthern part. Sh 
_ Flanders &onſiſts of three parts: the largeſt of theſe, 
which is properly called the county of Flanders, and was 
formerly under the dominion of the French, has been 
divided, according to the languages ſpoken in it, into the 
German and Walloon. German Flanders terminates to 
the north on the North Sea, to the eaſt on Imperial Flan- 
ders, to the ſouth on the Lys, and to the weſt on Artois 
and the New Feſt; but Walloon Flanders borders to the 
north on German Flanders, to the eaſt on the Scheld, ta 
the ſouth 6n the territory of Cambray, and to the weſt on 
the Lys and the county of Artois. All this part the em- 
8 Charles V. by virtue of the ſtipulation made with 
rancis I. in 1526, ſet free from its dependency on France. 


| The ſecond part, which was called the Signiory of Fan- 


ders, or Imperial Flanders, from its being under the ſu- 
preme juriſdiction of the Zoly Roman Empire, compre- 
hends the county of Ale, the land of Was, and the four 
prefecturates, as they are called, together with the land 
on the other ſide of the Scheld. The third part has obtain» 


ed the name of Proper Flanders; this being neither de- 


pendent on France, nor the Roman empire, but is under 

the juriſdiftion of the counts of Flanders. To. this part 

belong Dendermond, Bornheim, and Geer ſbeg, with their 
IITrICts, 

The parts poſſeſſed by France and the United Provinces 
will be treated of when we deſcribe thoſe countries, and 
we ſhall here only conſider the territories in Flanders be- 
longing to the houſe of Au/ria. In treating of this coun- 
try we ſhall deſcribe What is called its four members, 
which are the diſtricts of Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, and the 
Frankenland ; the principal places in which are OQflend 


and Newport. 
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Auſtria; with a particular Deſcription of Ghent, 
ges, Ypres, Oftend, and Newport. 7 5 
x city of Gnenr, the capital of Flanders, called 
by the natives Gent, or Ghendt, by the French 
Gand, and in Latin Gandavum, lies thirty-five miles to 
the north-weſt of Bruges ip 515 N. latitude, and int 
4 4% E. longitude from Srtentbirh. On account of the 
many running waters which nite near this city it has 
reat advantages, both with reſpect to trade and ſtrength z 
fer not only the Schell receives the Ly in this town, but 
from hence to Damme runs the Live, which is properly 
| ging, of which was begun in the year 
1228, and, befides ſeveral rivulets, receives into it the 
Catit. The canal which extends from hence to Bruget, 
and from thence to Offend, was begun in 1613, and is 


very remarkable. From another canal, which tuns to the 


north, a branch extends from Redenbiiyſen to Sas 
Ghent. Befides theſe, thete are here feveratiather canals 
atld' ropes, The city of Ghent is of conſiderat E extent, 
its compaſs within the walls being complited ut forty-five 


4 


thouſand fix hundred and forty Ag feet. The rivers 
aud canals within the city divideit into twenty-ſix iſlands, 
| which are joined by as many great bridges, and . 


ices, 


_ * ba fourteenth century William Van Brukelſzon, 
VOI. « : b ; 


two ſmaller ones; and, by ſhutting up the flu 


country, 


| 
| 
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Yefended by a citadel built by the emperor Charles V. 
conſiſting of four regular bal N 
veniently lituated for the defence of the town, as to com- 
mand it, and keep the inhabitants in we. 
This city, at the requeſt of Philip II. was erected into 
10 epiſcopal ſee, and made ſuffragan to Mechlin: the ce- 
ebrated Cornelius Janſenius, from whom the Janſeniſis, 
that have raiſed ſuch diſputes in France, have their name, 
was the firſt biſhop. This dioceſe contains ſeven dean- 
'eries, and a hundred and eighty-three pariſhes, ſeven 
of which are within the city, 11 he cathedral, dedicated 
to St. John the Baptift, is à fine, large, and ancient 
ſtructure. There is alſo..a collegiate and fix pariſh 
churches. The abbot of the Benedidtine abbey of St. Peter 
ſtyles himſelf primate of Flanders, and preſident of the 
allembly of the Netherland cloifters. Here are alſo two 
abbies 2 monks, ſeven other monaſteries, and what is 
called the Templebef, which belongs to the order of St. 
ous and, until the ſuppreſſion of the order, two col- 
eges of Jeſuits, with twenty-two nunneries, two Be- 
guine-houſes, a ſeminary belonging to the biſhopric of 
Ghent, with ſeveral hoſpitals and chapels. 
There are in this city thirteen market-places, ſeven of 
which are large; particularly that called the Friday's 


* 
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Guryy 
Country, for a mile round, may be laid under water. It is In 1 Pu States- General of the Netherlands, 


except 


thoſe of Luxemburg and Limburg, concluded the famous 


ions; but is not ſo con- | treaty called the Pacification of Ghent, the principal arti. 


cles of which were, that the Spaniſb, and all other forei 

troops, ſhould evacuate the Netherlands ; that Holland 
and Zealand ſhould continue united with the other 0 
vinces; and that the Roman catholic religion, and he 
cient privileges of the country, ſhould be maintained 
This treaty was approved and ratified by Philip II. but 
with no delign to keep it; for the duke of Arſchot bein 

appointed governor of the province of Flanders, made 
magnificent entry into the city of Ghent, and three days 
after the citizens aſſembled, and demanded the 9 
tion of all the privileges they had been deprived of 5 

Charles V. which being refuſed them, they ſeized the 
duke, the biſhops of Bruges and Ipres, with ſome other 
lords, whom they kept priſoners; after which they took 
an oath to the prince of Orange, ſubſcaibed to the Union 
of Utrecht; and d Imbiſe, who had aſſiſted in this great 
event,, was made firſt echevin of the city ; but in 1 58 

they again ſubmitted to the king of Spain; upon which 
d' Imbiſe was depoſed, and ſoon after publicly beheaded, 
In 1678 the city was befieged by the French, and 
Lewis XIV. came before it in perſon, when, though the 
citizens cut their dykes, and laid part of the country 


market is the moſt extenſive, and remarkable for a noble | under water, both the town and citadel were ſoon taken; 


ſtatue of the emperor Charles V. who was born in this 
GY dreſſed in his imperial robes, and ſtanding on a pe- 
deſtal in the middle of the ſquare. 

Upon a bridge built over the Lys ſtand two braſs ſta- 
tues, repreſenting a man ready to cut off the head of 
another man. 'The ſame figures are alſo painted in the 
town houſe; the ſtory of which is thus related: A father 
and ſon being both condemned to death, a pardon was 
afterward. offered to either, of them that, would be the 
other's executioner. Aſter a long conteſt, the father 
prevailed upon the ſon to ſave his own life, by taking 
away his ; but juſt as the ſon was ready to give the fatal 
blow, the blade either broke in the air, or flew out of the 
handle, which being conſidered as a moſt fingular inſtanceof 
the interpofitionof Þ 

The town-houſe js a double building, with two fronts, 
one of ancient architecture, and the other in the modern 
taſte, and very beautiful. It was begun in the year 1600, 
and was twenty years in finiſhing. Near this building 
Rands a high tower called the Belfrey, to which is an aſ- 
cent of above three hundred ſteps. Here is a fine clock, 
with a chime of bells, the largeſt of which, called Row- 
land, weighs eleven thouſand pounds. On the top of this 
tower is a dragon of gilt copper, ſaid to have been ſent 
from Con/lantinople by Baldwin IX. earl of Flanders. 

The trade of Ghent principally conſiſts in cloths, 
ſtuffs, and filks, of which ſuch quantities are made here, 
that among the fifty companies of tradeſmen, thoſe con- 
cerned in theſe commodities are ſaid to form a third part. 


ders, from which lies an appeal to the grand council of 
HMechlin. br . | | 
In the year 1539 the inhabitants, being over-loaded 
with taxes, revolted againſt the emperor Charles V. and 
implored the aſſiſtance of Francis I. king of France; 
but he refuſed to comply with their requeſt. Charles, who 
was then in Spain, ſet out immediately, paſſed thro' France, 
and, baving arrived: at Ghent, puniſhed the inhabitants 
with ſingular ſeverity : he cauſed twenty-ſix of the prin- 
Cipal cigzens to be executed; baniſhed a ſtill greater 
number,.confiſcating all their effects; took from the city 
its artillery, arms, and privileges; condemned the inha- 
bitants to pay & fine of above twelve hundred thouſand 
crowns ; ſentenced the magiſtrates to walk in public pro- 
ceſſion with a rope about their necks; and, that the citi-, 
zens might never be able to recover their former privi- 
leges, he dal the above- mentioned citadel. By theſe 
means he made almoſt a deſart of one of the largeſt and 
moſt populous cities in Europe. But it has ſince in a great 
meaſure recovered its ancient ſplendor, though it is ſaid 


o 


but, about four months after, the French reſtored it io 
the Spaniards by the treaty of Nimeguen. On the death of 
Charles II. king of Spain, in the year 1700, the French 
again ſeized the city; but in 3706 it ſurrendered to the 
allies, after the battle of Ramillzes, In 1708 the French 
ſurpriſed it, together with Bruges, and threw an army 
into it for its defence; but the city of Liſe having been 
taken by the allies at the cloſe of the ſame year, the French 
were obliged to ſurrender Ghent, after a few days ſiege, 
It continued in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria till the 
year 1745, when the French again made themſelves maſ- 
ters of it, but reſtored it to the emperor at the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle. | | : | 

The diſtri of Ghent is very conſiderable, and contains 


royidence, they were both pardoned. the county of Alaſt, with its capital; Oudenard, cele- 


brated for the glorious victory obtained near it in 1708, 
by the duke of Marlborough; the town and caſtellany of 
Courtray ; the county of Vaes; the town and lordſhip of 
Dender monde, and other places. 

The city of BRVuoks, in Latin Bruga, by the Fllmings 
called Brugge, or Bruggen, from a bridge named Brug- 
flick, near which ſtood a chapel that gave occaſion to 
the wing of the city, is ſeated in 31% 16” N. latitude, 
and 3* 160 E. 1 Here are ſeveral canals, one 
of which leads to Offend, Newport, Furnes, and Dunkirk; 
and can carry veſſels of four hundred tons, which come 
up to the baſon of Bruges. The ſalt-water is kept from 
mixing with the canal by means of ſluices and other ma- 
chines. Beſides this a canal leads to Ghent, another to 
Damme, and a third to Sluys. Theſe. contain ſtagnant 
water, though the ground is eighteen feet lower toward 


the ſea than in the town at the Ghent-gate; but the water 


in the city may be ſoon renewed by letting it run gently 
into the ſea, by means of three ſluices. As Bruges has 
neither rivers nor ſprings, freſh water is conveyed thither 
from the rivers Lys and the Scheld, by means of pipes. 
Tue ſtreets of Bruges are large and ſtraight; it has alſo 
ſeveral fine ſquares, particularly the Fridays-market- 
place, from whence fix great ſtreets lead to fix principal 
8551 At one end of this ſquare ſtands a fine ſteeple 

ve hundred and thirty-three ſteps high, with a curious 
chime of bells. This ſquare is planted with feveral 
rows of trees. 4. | 1 
The ſquare, called the Burgh, from the caſtle of that 
name, is ſurrounded with many fine buildings, as the 
town-houſe, which is a handſome Gothic ſtructure, 
adorned with the pictures of many earls and counteſſes 
of Flanders; the cathedral ; the biſhop's palace, and the 
chapel of the Holy Blood of our Savicur. 

The cathedral is a very ancient building, and has 
thirty-two canons. , Here are alſo two other collegiate 
churches, one of which is dedicated to Our Lady, and 
has a chapter compoſed of a provoſt and twelve canons ; 


that not half of its extent within the walls is built the other is the church of St, Saviour, and has a chap- 


ter, conſiſting of a dean and ſixteen canons ; the former 
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Bxuoks. 


f theſe two laſt ſtructures is very beautiful; and has a. 
of teeple, ſo bigh that it may be ſeen at ſea in ſailing 


d. | | 
x: hs are here five other parochial churches, fourteen 
chapels, twelve monaſteries, and nineteen nunneries, 
and until of late a college of Jeſuits, The pulpit in 
the Dominican church is eſteemed an admirable piece of 
workmanſhip; the wood which ſupports the top is cut 
out like ropes, and ſeems to bend like them. Among the 
:Qures there is here ſhewn a remarkable one of the 
marriage of our Saviour with St. Catharine of Sienna; the 
Virgin n their hands, Sr. Dominic performs the 
office of prieſt, and old king David plays upon the harp 
at the wedding. | 8 ge 
The Carthuſians have a large monaſtery, and the cir- 
cuit of their kitchen-garden, cells, and little gardens, is 
about an Engliſh mile. All the fathers employ them- 
ſelves in following ſome kind of trade, and convert their 
cells into workſhops. = 
The Carmelite church is one of the fineſt in the city, 
and has a beautiful monument of Henry Jermyn, lord 
Dover, a peer of England; but the moſt noble edifice in 
the city is the monaſtery of the Bernardines, The abbot's 
apartment is very magnificent, and thoſe of the monks 
very neat. They keep a ſumptuous table, on which is 
placed every thing in ſeaſon, and have country-ſeats 
depending on the abbey, to which they go a hunting, 
and even keep their own coaches, | 
Among the many nunneries in this city are two Eng- 
i, one of Auguſtine nuns, who are all ladies of high 
rank: theſe nuns generally entertain ſtrangers at the grate; 
with wine and ſweetmeats. The other Engliſb nunnery, 
called the Pelicans, is a ſtricter order, and the nuns wear 
a coarſer dreſs, TS, 
There ate few cities where the poor and orphans are 
ſo well taken care of as at Bruges; for here are ſeveral 
alms-houſes and hoſpitals for their maintenance, among 
which is one called the School of the Orphans, founded 
in 1411, where a hundred and thirty orphan boys are edu- 
cated and brought up to learning, or ſome trade, accord- 
ing to their genius or inclination. They are dreſſed in 
cloth coats, half of which is brown and the other half 
red, and wear flat caps. This ſchool has produced ſe- 
veral biſhops and abbots, who, to ſhew their gratitude, 
bave ſent their pictures to adorn the ſeminary. 
Bruges carries on a conſiderable trade in worked cot- 
tons, fine woollen-ſtuffs, linen, and lace, all which are 
made here; where are many perſons employed in manu- 
facturing fuſtians and tapeſtries. The tradeſmen are 
divided into fixty-eight companies. | 
Above two hundred years ago this city was very flou- 
riſhing, as merchants from all parts of Europe reſorted 
hither, where the ſeveral nations had their diſtinct houſes 
magnificently built, , with warehouſes for the merchan- 
diſe they either imported or exported. Each nation had 
alſo its reſpective conſul, and here are ſtill ſhewn ſeven- 
teen ancient palaces in which theſe conſuls reſided ; alſo 
the cloth-hall, ſayes-hall, and baize-hall, which are ſpa- 
cious rooms that belonged to the Engliſb; under the firſt 
of theſe runs a canal of ſuch depth, that it is ſaid bilanders 
of burden can enter the very hall 1 5 | | 
But the trade of this city at firſt ſuffered 3 by 
the revolt of the inhabitants againſt the archduke Maxi- 
milian, who had married Mary the heireſs of the houſe of 
Burgundy. The citizens had even the preſumption to 
keep that prince in cuſtody, to affront his ſervants, and 
ill treat his officers; but when their rebellion had conti- 
nued about twelve months, dreading the conſequences, 
they implored their ſovereign's mercy. This happened 
in 1490. Fifty or ſixty of the inhabitants were, how- 
ever, ſentenced to ſuffep death, a ſtill greater number 
e and the city was obliged to pay a large 
ne. | 
Ever fince the cities of Antwerp and Amſterdam have 
enlarged their commerce, that of Bruges has been 
declining ; ſo that it is far from being ſo populous as 
g; fo that g ſo populo 
formerly. There are ſtill, however, in Bruges ſeveral 
very rich merchants; who meet daily in the great mar- 
ket- place, which has been their exchange from the 
year 1715. | 


| 
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| Here are ſevetal courts for the adminiſtration of juſtice; 


both in civil and criminal affairs; the principal is that 
of the magiſtrates of Bruges, compoſed of two bufgo- 
maſters, twelve echevins or aldermen, twelve counſel- 
lors, fix penſioners, and two treaſurers. Theſe have the 
government of the city, and adminifter juſtice among 
the inhabitants, 

There is another court for the government of the li- 
berty, which has a magiſtracy of its own, conſiſting of 
four burgomaſters, twenty-ſeven echevins, ſix — 
aries, and two treaſurers. The two laſt hold their em- 
ployments for life. This court is held at Bruges in an 
old caſtle called the Burg, or Fortreſs. In the hall where 
they meet ate ſeveral good pictures, particularly the Laſt 
Judgment, by Backer, a diſciple of Rubens, g 

We are now come to YPREs or Ipres, in Latin Ipra, 
which is ſeated on the little river Ipre or Iperlee, in gc 
57, N. latitude, and in 20 51” E. longitude. 

The buildings make a pretty handſome appearance, 
though the fronts are of timber. Its public ſtructures are 
the cathedral of St. Martin, five pariſh churches, one 
college of Feſuits now ſecularized, fix monafteries, one 
epiſcopal ſeminary, eight nunneries, and ſome hoſpitals 
and alms-houſes. Here is alſo a ſchool for poor boys, 
and another for poor girls, where they are taught what 
trade they like beſt ; and, when able to get their living, 
are ſent out with a certain ſum of money to ſet them up. 
One-third part of this town conſiſts of churches, con- 
vents, and other religious houſes, It is the ſee of a biſhop 
under the archbiſhop of Methlin, and one of the barrier 
places which was ceded to the States-General in 1715. 
It has undergone ſeveral calamities by fire, and has been 
frequently taken by the French, particularly in the 
year 1744, when it was given up by the Dutch garriſori 
almoſt as ſoon as the French came before it, together 
with the territory belonging to the town, which conſiſts 
of a very fruitful country, containing two or three ſmall 
towns, and as many villages. - 25 | 

OsSTEND, in Latin Oftenda, is called by the Flemings 
Oaſtende, and is ſeated, according to Mr, Maſtehne's . 
tables, in 51* 14 N. latitude, and in 25 56 E. longitude 
from Greenwich, in a marſhy ſoil, among a variety of 
canals; it being almoſt ſurrounded by two of the largeſt 
of them, into which ſhips of great burden may enter 
with the tide. It is well fortified, and has a ſtrong ram- 
part, a deep ditch, and eight regular baſtions ; and the 
ſea may be let in round the town for a conſiderable ex- 
tent of ground, by which means it is rendered almoſt 
impregnable. This city is alſo defended by ſeveral forts 


| which encompaſs it. 


The buildings in O/tend are but low, but are pretty 
uniform, and the ſtreets are ſtraight and regular. Its prin- 
cipal church is that of St. Peter, which was burnt down 
in 1712, and has been handſomely rebuilt, Here are ſe- 
veral convents of friars and nuns, and an hoſpital found- 
ed by the citizens in 1403. The inhabitants labour under 
want of freſh water, which they are obliged to get from 
Bruges, whence the brewers fetch it in boats, and lodge 
it in a large reſervoir, near the harbour. 

The body of the magiſtracy is compoſed of a bailiff, a 
burgomaſter, ſeven echevins, and a treaſurer. They are 
all changed every year, except the bailiff, whoſe place is 
for life. 6 

This city is particularly famous for the long ſiege it 
ſuſtained againſt the Spaniards, from the fifth of 50 
1601 to the twenty- ſecond of September 1604, when 
it ſurrendered upon good terms. Its brave defence 
againſt the archduke Albert of Auſtria, and the marquis 

mbroſe Spinola, may be juſtly aſcribed to the ſupplies 
ſent from England, and the good conduct of Sir Francis 
Vere, a native of that country, The Spaniards are ſaid 
to have loſt near eighty thouſand men before the place; 
though, when they firſt inveſted it, they did not expect it 
to hold out a fortnight, which induced the archducheſs 
to make a vow, that ſhe would never ſhift herſelf till it 
was taken. The number who were killed or died in the 
town during the ſiege is reckoned at about fifty thouſand, 
not that ſo many men were in the place at once, but ſup- 
plies were continually ſending from England and Holland. 
Hiſtory informs us, that during the firſt ſix months the 
|  befiegers 
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beſiegers fired a hundred and fifty-five thouſand 
dred cannon-balls,. of about thirty pounds wei 


2 and 
that in the whole courſe of the ſiege the city had received 


above three hundred thouſand cannon-ſhot, frequently 
under covert of the dead bodies, with which the beſieged 
filled the breaches. When at laſt they ſurrendered, it was 
neither for want of men nor proviſions, the harbour 
having been open all the time, and ſupplies conſtantly 
coming in, but merely for want of ground, which the 
enemy had gained foot by foot, till the beſieged had not 
ſo much left as would contain men enough to defend it. 
Prince Maurice had ſeveral times attempted to relieve it, 
but to no purpoſe, the Spaniards being too ſtrongly in- 
trenched, and his army too ſmall to force them, Hif- 
tory alſo mentions this remarkable circumſtance, that the 

zards ſhot ſuch a number of bullets againſt the ſand- 


hill bulwark, where they ſtuck, that it became a wall of 


iron, and daſhed the freſh bullets that hit it to pieces. In 
ſhort, when the garriſon, by virtue of the capitulation, 
retired to Sluys, prince Maurice received them with as 


much honour, for their braye defence, as if they had come 


from a conqueſt, In 1658 cardinal Mazarine attempted 
to take this city by ſtratagem, and ſent marſhal d"Aumont 
with ſome men of war to ſurpriſe it; but the marſhal] 
himſelf, with the ſhips, was taken. Upon the death of 
Charles II. of Spain, the French ſeized upon Oftend ; 
but in 1706, after the battle of Ramillizs, the allies 
beſieged and took it. During this laſt ſiege the town- 
Houſe, which was a pretty building, was entirely beaten 
down, with its chime of bells, reckoned the fineſt in 
Flanders ; but this ſtructure has been rebuilt in a more 
ſtately manner. | 1 
The emperor Charles VI. formed a deſign to draw to 
this city the trade of the Ea Indies; for which purpoſe 
he eſtabliſhed here the famous Oſlend company. This 
ſcheme was privately. encouraged by ſome Enghp and 
Dutch merchants z but it met with a 8 oppoſition 
from the maritime powers, who took ſome of the ſhips 
of that company, while on their return from the Indies; 
and, after many negotiations, at laſt, in 1731, that 
company was aboliſhed. Offend was alſo taken by the 
French in 1745, but reſtored to the houſe of Auſiria by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748. It was again re- 


ſtored by the preliminary articles of peace in 1762, but 
the article reſpecting it was omitted in the definitive 


treaty, the place having been delivered up before its 


Executions 
When the rup 


proportion. The late empreſs had, in the year 1769, de- 
clared Oflend a free port, but her ſon, the preſent empe- 
ror, has done much more ; he has attempted, without any 
oppoſition from the maritime powers, to open a trade to 
the Eafi Indies from hence, but without much ſucceſs. 
'The entrance of the harbour is extremely dan 
and often proves fatal to ſhips that reſort to it. 
NitureoRT or NEweoRT ſtands about nine miles 
from O/tend, and is a ſtrong ſea · port town on the little 
river Iperlec. Its harbour is ſecure ; but ſhips of great 
burthen cannot enter it even at high-tide, at which time 
it has about thirteen feet water. Though this city be 
etty well fortified, yet its principal ſtrength conſiſts 
| its ſluices, by means of which all the adjacent country 
may in a minute be laid under water. The ſtreets are 
wide and ſtraight, but the houſes are low, and built with 
timber. It has but one pariſh- church, which is reckoned 
the fineſt in all Flgnders, beſides ſeveral convents, a noble 
hoſpital for the ſupport of forty orphans, and a convent 
of Ege C an friars: The inhabitants chiefly 


ſupport 9 by fiſhing and making nets and cord- 


la the year 1600 a battle was fought near this town 
betwgen the forces of the United Provinces, commanded 
by prince Maurice of Naſſau, and the Spaniards, to the 
diſadvantage of the latter 

the French, 45 


J and in 1745 it was taken by 


— 


ture between Great Britain and the Ane- 
rican States firſt broke out, this place became a great mart 
of trade: its former populouſneſs was preſently doubled, 
and the town increaſed in its buildings in almoſt the ſame 


gerous, 


ſuppreſſed, and ſeveral cloiſters. 
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N the Auſtrinn Part of the County of Hatnauyy, 
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The Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, and Diviſions 
of the Country ; with a Deſcriptim of the Ciy o 
Mons, 3 | 


HE Auftrian part of the county of Hainay 
by the Germans Hennegau, is bounde 
north by Flanders; on the eaſt by the 
| bant, the county of Namur, and the biſhopric of Li 
on the ſouth by Champagne and P icar 3 and on = 
"welt by Artois and Flanders; extending fifty- ſeven wile 
— north to ſouth, and about ſixty-four from eaſt to 
weſt. 5 
The air is good and moderate, and the ſoil produce: 
a great deal of corn and rich paſtuies, on which are bred 
a great number of cattle. Its woods and foreſts afford 
timber for building and fuel: it has alſo pir-coal, iron 
beautiful marble, and ſlates, FO 

Its principal rivers are the Scheld, which iſſues out of 
Picardy ; the Selle, which receives into it the Hayre and 
the Hauniau; the Sambre, which iſſues out of P;carg, . 
ng the Dender, which riſes here, and runs into Fl. 

g. 

In the whole country are reckoned twenty-four towns. 
the number of villages is by ſome computed at nine hun. 
dred and fifty, but by others only at fix hundred and 
fourteen. The clergy were uncommonly. rich, and in 
this county were ſixteen abbies for monks, and ten for 
nuns, together with twelve chapters, and many monaſ. 
teries and convents, but the preſent emperor has taken 
poſſeſſion of the wealth of the church, and almoſt anni. 
hilated the conſequence of the clergy. 

The ftates of this county conſiſt of three chambers: 
to the firſt belong the clergy, to the fecond the ancient 
genuine nobility, and to the third the deputies of the 
towns : each chamber has only one voice; and the ple. 
nipotentiaries of each have their ſeat at Mons, The ſo- 
vereign alſo ſends two deputies. All theſe meet weekly; 
but the ſtates only at the command of the ſoyes 
reign; 5 | 

By the peace of the Pyrenzes, France obtained the 
towns of Landrecy, Dueſnoy, Aveſnes, Marienburg, and 
Philipeville ; as alſo by the peace of Nimeguen, 2 
ciennes, Bouchain, Conde, Cambray, Bauay, and Mau- 
beuge, with their reſpective diſtricts; and by the peace 
of Ryſtviet, ſeveral villages. The houſe of Au/tria dill 
enjoys in this county thirteen ſmall towns, with ſeveral 
principalities and ſome villages. The principal place in 
this county. is ö 

Mons, a very large, fine, ſtrong, and rich city, the 
capital of Hainault. It is called by che Flemings Bergen, 
and in Latin Montes; it is ſeated on a hill near the 
junction of the rivers Hayne and Trouille, and is alſo 
partly built in the plain, in 50? 30“ north latitude, and 
in 39 36' eaſt longitude, * The little river Trouill 
divides it into two parts, and fills its three ditches ; after 
which it runs into the Hayn. Here are fluices by which 
the neighbouring country. may be overflowed, except the 
fouth- eaſt fide, where the ground being ſomewhat higher, 
they have raiſed good baftions, which render the ap- 
proaches of an enemy very difficult. The city contains 
above four thoufand ſix hundred houſes. The buildings 
are beautiful, the ſtreets large, the market-place ſpa- 
 clous, and the public buildings are very magnifi- 
cent, ; 8 | 
This city contains ſix pariſh churches, two of 
which are collegiate, one college of Teſuits, now 
W : : 1 
abbey or chapter of canoneſſes, founded by St. Wal- 
erage” The chapter conſiſts of thirteen EO ſka 
who, it is ſaid, muſt prove their nobility by ſixteen 
deſcents. They are obliged to affiſt at morning- 
ſervice in their canonical habits and the reſt of the day 
ma 


2 called | 
d on the 
duchy of Bra. 


1 


1 
* 
” 
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wear ſumptuous apparel, and even ſpend their 
22 in dancing, ſinging, and free converſation; they 
= en permitted to leave the abbey and marry. This 
oy = is governed by four of the oldeſt canoneſſes. 
_ church is a very fine ſtructure, moſt of its chapels 
Ts being built with marble and jaſper, and adorn- 
with A ſtatues. This is alſo a pariſh church, 
o. which the nobility, magiſtracy, counſellors, and offi- 
cers of ſtate belong. 1 „ 
This city bas frequently ſuffered the dreadful calamities 
r war. In May 1572 count Lewis of Naſſau, brother 
; the prince of Orange, took it by ſtratagem without 
. ofition ; but Frederic of Toledo, the duke of Alva's 
| Mu beſieged it in June following, and took it in Sep- 
Mmber, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the prince 
of Orange to relieve the place. In 1677 marſhal 4 Hu. 
niere, who commanded the French, inveſted Mons, and 
had greatly diſtreſſed that city; when the next year the 
"rince of Orange, afterwards king William III. advanced 
5 its relief with thirty thouſand men, and attacked by 
ſurpriſe the French army under the duke of Luxemburg, 
who was encamped at Caftiaux and St. Denys, in order 
to cover the blockade; the battle was exceeding bloody, 
and the prince obtained the advantage. The next day 
the blockade was raiſed, and hoſtilities ceaſed, upon the 
prince's acquainting the duke, that the peace had been 
ſigned at Nimeguen, a a 1 
The French again inveſted this place in 1691, when 
Lewis XIV. with all the princes of the blood were pre- 
ſent, and marſhal Luxemburg commanded the army of 
obſervation» The trenches were opened on the twenty- 
fourth of March, and the tity was obliged to ſurrender on 
the ninth of April following, moſt of the houſes having 
deen beaten down by the beſiegers bombs; but the city was 
reſtored to the Spantards by the treaty of Ry/wick in 1697. 
- Upon the death of Charles II. of Spain, the French 
again ſeized upon this city, and kept poſſeſſion of it till 
the year 1709, when it was inveſted by the duke of 
Marlborough. The grand army, under the marſhals 
Villars and Boufflers, threatening to relieve the place, 
the duke advanced to give them battle, and came up with 
them in the woods near the village of Malplaguet, about 
ſeven or eight miles to the ſouth of Mons: though the 
French lay under triple intrenchments, he boldly at- 
tacked them, and gave them an entire defeat; but with 
conſiderable loſs on the fide of the allies : after which 
immediately followed the reduction of this city, and the 
province of Hainault, which was confirmed to the houſe 
of Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, and made a 
part of the barrier. The French under marſhal count 
Saxe again took this city in 1946, but reſtored it by the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, after firſt demoliſhing 
its fortifications. 

In the country of Hainault are alſo thirteen ſmall towns, 
and ſeveral villages; and among the latter is Malplaguet, 
rendered fambus by the above victory obtained by the 

duke of Marlborough over the French; and alſo Steen- 
kk, near which the allies, commanded by king William 
III. attacked the fortified camp of the French in 1692: 
the French loſt more men than the confederates; and, had 
it not been for the conduct and bravery of Armand, prince 
of Conti, would have been entirely defeated. | 

Voltaire relates, that the French ladies, to expreſs their 
joy at this event, wore handkerchiefs which they called 
fleenkirks, and all the new trinkets were made à Ia fteen- 


terques | 
Eee. 
D the County of NAM uR. | 
In Situation, Extent, and Produce: the Arms and States 
of the County ; with a particular Defeription of Namur, 
its Capital, and alſo an Account of the Barrier Towns, 


H E county of Namur is almoſt ſurrounded by the 
biſhopric of Liege and the duchy of Brabant; but 
terminates alſo to the weft on the county of Hainault. 
Its greateſt extent from eaſt to weſt amounts to about 
thirty-one miles, and from north to ſouth to about twenty- 
eight. This county is very woody and mountainous ; 
but the 
riches, however, conſiſt in its iron, great quantities of 
which are worked here, and converted into ſteel. It has 
55 lead mn pit-coal, with a great deal of marble and 
Vo. II. 


other ſtone. The Maeſe traverſes a great part of the 


level parts bear all ſorts of corn. Its principal 


governor uſually reſides, 
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county, and at Namur receives into it the Sambre. 

The arms of the county are, a lion ſable in a field or, 
with a dexter feſſe drawn over the whole ſhield, 

Namur, or Namen, in Latin Namurum, the capital 
of the county, is ſeated between two hills at the conflu- 
ence of the Sambre, the rivulet of Vederin, and the river 
Maeſe; and is defended by a very ſtrong caſtle, ſituated 
on a rock between the Marſe and the Sambre, near 
their junction. This caſtle is likewiſe defended by Fort 
William, built by order of king William III. by the fa- 
mous Coehern. This fort is equivalent to another cita- 
del; and beſides theſe there are ſaid to be above twelve 
other forts round the city, the m6ſt bonſiderable of which 
is that of the Maeſe, oppoſite to the caſtle; and the fort 
of Cocquelet, which is ſo large, that it includes two 
villages within its fortifications. Namur, from the above 
works, is eſteemed the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in Europe. It has 
two ſtone bridges, one over the rivulet of Vederin, and the 
other over the Sambre. 
This city is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 
Cambray ; and, beſides the cathedral church of Sr. Al- 
bm, the chapter of which is compoſed of twenty canons, 
here are two collegiate churches, four under pariſh- 
churches, a ſeminary, thirteen convents of both ſexes, 
and until of late, a college of Feſuits, who taught philo- 
fophy, and whoſe church is a noble building, all of red 
and black marble, ſupported by ten large columns of black 
marble, and adorned with a beautiful frontiſpiece. The 
prince's palace is a fine ſquare building, in which the 
Here are likewiſe ſeveral hoſ- 
pitals. a 15 
The magiſtracy conſiſts of a grand mayor, who enjoys 
his place for life; of a burgomaſter, and ſix echevins, who 
are all changed every year by the governor general. Here 
is another tribunal, called the ſovereign bailliage, com- 
poſed of ſix advocates, with the governor at their head. 
Theſe judge in all feudal caſes; but an appeal lies to 
the grand council at Mechlin. 

In the year 1692 Lewis XIV. beſieged this city in per- 
ſon, when, after opening the trenches, it held out only 
ſix days; but in 1695 was retaken by William III. after 
a moſt bloody ſiege: marſhal Bouflers commanded in the 
town,with a garriſon of no leſs than ſixteen thouſand men, 
and Villeroy without, at the head of a hundred thouſand 
but did not dare to attempt its relief. Beſides the marſhal, 
there were ſeveral general officers, and twenty engineers, 
in the city; and the garriſon fought ſo deſperately, that 
when the. city was. taken no more than four thouſand 
men were left. Upon the death of Charles II. king of 
Spain, the French ſeized this city, and held it during 

ueen Anne's wars; but at the peace of Utrecht it was re- 
flored to the houſe of Auſiria. In 1712 it was ceded by 
Philip to the elector of Bavaria, and in 1715 was given 
to the States General as a barrier town to be garriſoned 
by them ; but in 1746 the French again made them- 
ſelves maſters of it, and kept it till the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle. | 3; | 

Before we conclude this account of the Auſtrian Ne- 

therlands, it will be proper to take ſame notice of the 
barrier towns. By the barrier treaty, concluded in 1715, 
between the emperor and the States General, the former 
conſented that the latter Thould alone garriſon Namur, 
Tournay, Ypres, and ſeveral other places, either with 
their own troops, or with ſuch as the emperor had no 
reaſon to ſuſpect. 'T he emperor was to nominate the go- 
vernors, but both they and the garriſon alſo were to take 
an oath of fidelity to the States. The officers were to 
defend the places intruſted to them, and in their milita 
capacity were only ſubject to the States, though they too 
an oath to the emperor to hold and maintain them for the 
houſe of Auſtrin. The troops of the States General, when 
in garriſon, were permitted the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion. , During the war which was terminated in 1748 
by the peace of Aix la Chapelle, theſe barrier towns were 
greatly damaged; and ſince that time many difficulties 
have ariſen relating to them, between the court of Vienna 
and the States General; at length, in the year 1781, the 
preſent emperor intirely deſtroyed all the fortifications of _ 
the barrier places, except Namur, and obliged the States 
to remove their troops, and to ſurrender up to him the 


city of Namur itſelf, 
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EH AP. XX 


Of te UNITED NETHERLANDS, 


i WoB. 8 6 


Their Situation, Extent, and Climate: the Diſeaſes of 


the Inhabitants: the Dykes, Dams, and Canals neceſſary 
to exclude the Sea, drain the Lands, and promote Com- 
merce. The Produce of the Country, its Rivers, and 
Fiſheries. 


HE name of Netherlands, or Low Countries, by 

which all the ſeventeen provinces are called, is 
doubtleſs derived from the low ſituation of thoſe coun- 
tries ; the inhabitants themſelves call the country Bel- 
gium; but the French, like moſt other nations, dye it 
Les Pais Bas, or the Lew Countries. This tract lies 
between Germany and France, and its greateſt length, 
as taken north- eaſt along the ſide of the ocean, is about 
three hundred miles, and about a hundred and forty on 
the ſouth fide. 

The ſeven UNITED PRC VINcEs, of which we are here 
to treat, form only the northern part of this tract; which 
borders to the ſouth on Auftrian Flanders and Brabant, 
juſt deſcribed ; to the eaſt on the upper quarters of the 
duchies of Guelders and Cleve, the biſhopric of Munter, 
the county of Bentheim, and the principality of Eaff 
Friefland; and to the north and weſt on the Northern ſea. 
The ſeven United Provinces, notwithſtanding the figure 
the Dutch have made, and at preſent make, in Europe, is 
no more'than a hundred and fifty miles in length, and a 
hundred in breadth. 

The whole country is full of marſhes ; which are not 
without their advantages, as they yield good turf for 
fuel, and in ſome parts of the provinces of Groningen, 
Dveryſſel, and Drenthe, they are eſteemed ſo ſecure a 
ſence againſt Germany, that draining them in order for 
cultivation is prohibited by law, though this prohibition 
is not univerfally regarded. 

But theſe moraſſes, joined to the low ſituation of the 
eountry near the ſea, occaſion a damp air, and frequent 
rains, which, as well as the thick fogs, are more parti- 
cularly brought on by the weſterly winds, that prevail in 
theſe parts with great violence. The general diſtempers 
of the inhabitants are the gout and ſcurvy. Coughs and 
rheums are alſo very common here, particularly in the 
fenny parts near the ſea, where the mud, during the ebb, 
emits putrid effluvia; and continual retchings are like- 
wiſe very frequent. | 

As the land is for the moſt part level, and in many 
places lies even lower than the ſea, it is not only fenced 
againſt any inundations from the ocean and the rivers at 
a prodigious expence, by dykes and dams, but for the 
draining of the waters innumerable ditches are cut : 
the waters ſo drained are carried off by wind-mills, and 
conyeyed into canals, from whence they are conducted 
by means of ſluices into the rivers. Theſe dykes, ditches, 
and canals, give the country a ſingular appearance, and 
by being planted with beautiful rows of trees, inter- 
ſperſed with villas and gardens, are of infinite conve- 
nience to merchants and travellers, The treckſchuyts, 
or barks, which are drawn here by horſes, go off eyery 
day during fummer, and at certain ſtated times paſs from 
one place to another, 555 

As a great part of the ſoil conſiſts of heath and ſandy 
downs, it is far from affording a ſufficient ſupport to the 
inhabitants, nor can all their induftry uſed in agricul- 
ture, draw from it as much grain as is neceſſary for 
home conſumption. But this is ſo amply compenſated 
by its trade and navigation, that of the imported grain 
they not only brew good beer, and diſtil brandy with 


| the other hand, its rich meadows and paſtures rene; 
grazing very profitable, and the inhabitants are not cult 
ſupplied in abundance with milk, butter, and cheiſe 
but the exports of the two laſt are very conſiderable. 
the cheeſe of Edam and Tex! being famous all oye; 
the world, In Holland the breeding of ſheep is carried 
on with great ſucceſs, and admits of ſtill farther im- 
provement, it appearing on an eſtimate, that under pro- 
per regulations, a million of ſheep might be fed in that 
province, The wool of theſe ſheep is reckoned extreme. 
ly good. Several places yield tobacco, and Zealand is 
noted for its madder. Theſe provinces have likewiſe 2 
ſufficiency of culinary plants, and ſome parts abound alſy 
in fruit, The principal fuel hexe is turf and pit-coal, 
the latter of which is imported from England and Sc. 
land; for wood being very ſcarce, and bearing a great 
price, Is little uſed: every piece of timber wrought in 
theſe countries, whether for building or exportation, is 
brought from abroad. Many places make ſalt from ſea- 
water. The county of Zuiphen yields iron: but in ge- 
neral the inhabitants owe both the neceſfaries and com. 
forts of life to their extenſive commerce with foreign 
countries, | | | 

The proyinces of Zealand, Holland, Friefland, and 
Groningen, lie contiguous to the North Sea, while thoſe 
of Utrecht, Guelderland, and Overyſſel, have a com- 
munication with it by the Zuyder-Zee or South-Seq; which 
is a large lake or bay environed by the provinces of 
Holland, Utrecht, Guelderland, Overyſſel, and Frieſſand. 
2001 principal rivers are the Rhine, the Maeſe, and the 

cheld. | 

The fiſhery in the ſeveral fireams, rivers, and lakes 
of this country, though very conſiderable, ſerves only 
for home conſumption ; but that of the North Sea is of 
vaſt produce, and divided into the Leſer and Greater, 
The former is that carried on along the coaſt, eſpecially 
on the Dogger/bank, betwen England and Jutland, on 
which are caught cod, haddock, turbots, whitings, ſoles, 
and other ſea-Bſh, The cod caught here is either carried 
freſh and alive to market to the neareſt towns of the Ne- 
therlands, or is ſalted at ſea, and thus forms a branch 
both of domeſtic and foreign commerce. The great 
fiſhery is that of herrings, from which the Dutch reap 
immenſe profits: for though it cannot, as formerly, be 
termed the golden mine of Holland, yet it ſtill affords a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence to at leaſt thirty thoufand ſix hun- 
dred families. The ſeafon for catching the herrings along 
the coaſts of Scotland and England, is from the twenty- 
fourth of Fune to the twenty-fifth of November. The 
veſſels employed in this fiſhery are termed buſſes, and 
carry from twenty-five to thirty laſts, which one with 
another ſell for about one hundred and twenty guilders. 
Formerly, no leſs than fifteen hundred ſuch veſſels 
have ſailed from the ports of the ſeven provinces in ſome 
years; but at preſent it is ſaid the number of them ſeldom 
exceeds two hundred. Though the eſtimates of the pro- 
fits ariſing from the herring- fiſhery differ, as the profits 
themſelves really do very widely, yet it is computed that 
in 2 good year the neat gain to the proprietors of the 
buſſes, after all deductions, amounts to two millions of 
Holland guilders; a very confiderable ſum, which might 
perhaps have beeh gained by the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, had the Dutch been ſteadily and conſtantly pro- 
hibited the privilege of fiſhing on our coaſt, and ſeizing: 
thoſe advantages which naturally belong to ourſelves. 


other ſpirits, but export great quantities of both, On 
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UNITED NETHERLANDS, 
en n. 
the Manners of the Dutch, the Populouſneſs of the 


Country, with a general Accbunt af their Towns and 


Villages» their Language, and the Religions tolerated 


The Skill of the Dutch in the F frac Arts, their 


e. 
yi Manufactures, Trade, Commerce, and 


Learning, 
Coins. 
AE Dutch are robuſt, laborious, patient, free, 

open, affable, and pleaſant in converſation. They 
> oreat politiclans, not excepting the women and ſer- 
7 and the very children are well acquainted with the 
hiſtory of their country, However, the boors, and eſpe- 
cially the ſailors, are rude and clowniſh. Mr. Hanway 
bſerves, that he has ſeen a boatman, in a great city, ſtrut 
8 and down a room with his hat on, his hands on his 
bios, and, with a careleſs air of inſolence, ſpit at the feet 
of a gentleman who was treating him with civility, and 
eiying him an opportunity of getting a guinea for an in- 
conſiderable ſervice. This they miſtake for liberty; while 
their knowledge is confined to the common means of gain, 
and the gratifications of the calls of nature. Cheeſe, beer, 
geneva, brandy, and tobacco, are the joys that ſeem to 
crown the labours of the common people. The princi- 
al virtue of this nation is frugality. The Jower ranks 
never make extravagant feaſts. ery often a biſcuit, 
with a bit of butter, cheeſe, or a herring, and a glaſs of 
beer or brandy, ſuffices them for a repaſt; but in their 
cups they are apt to mix cruelty with their ruſticity. 
Indeed a Dutchman is naturally phlegmatic and ſlow to 
anger ; but when he is heated, he is not eaſily appeaſed. 
Conſtant employment, coldneſs of conſtitution, and per- 
haps the nature of their food, may contribute to their 
being but little addicted to love. : 
The women who are not of high rank adorn their 
heads with gold Jace, and other of the like ornaments, 
but with more frogality than is generally practiſed in 
Germany. Except a few court ladies, they have not 
much taſte or delicacy in their manners. They are gene- 


rally handy, neat in their houſes to exceſs, well made, 


and ſome have good complexions ; but there are few 
beautiful: their teeth are in general bad, and moſt of their 
children are. ſickly till the age of eight or ten. The 
women in this country ſeldom breed after they are thirty ; 
and,as the men are remarkable for wearing many breeches, 
the women in cold weather uſe pots with live coals of 
wood or turf, ſet into boxes boted full of holes, and put 


under their petticoats ; this is not only apt to make them 
old from the waiſt downward, before the time ordained 


by nature, but the ſmell of the coals is offenſive. Thus 
there is a proverbial ſaying, that, The dirtieſt piece of 
« furniture in the houſe of a Dutchman is his wife.” But 
we would not be underſtood to charge the diſagreeable 
part of this character on every individual of that nation; 
there are, no doubt, ladies diſtinguiſhed by their charms 
and their delicacy. Beauty is not confined to particular 
nations; and the polite and well-bred are to be found in 
every country in Europe, | 

The very ſituation and nature of the country render 
induſtry more neceſſary there than among the people of 
other nations. The neighbourhood of a dreadful volcano, 
ſays an ingenious author, cannot render the ſituation of 
the inhabitants of any other place more precarious than 
that of the Dutch, from the lowneſs of the land; for here 
the ocean has often paſled its bounds, and exhibited a 
lively picture of the general deluge. In 1530, a great 
part of the country, with ſeventy-two villages on the coaſt 
of Holland and Friefland, were ſwallowed up, and near 
twenty thouſand people periſhed ; and in 1665, an inun- 
dation broke down the dyke of Muydenburg, and laid 
many places in the province of Utrecht under water, 
The dyke between Am/terdam and Harlem, and many 
others, were alſo broke : but the calamity was no ſooner 
over, than the induſtrious inhabitants, as ſoon as poſ- 
lible, repaired the damage. With reſpect to their dykes, 
they have lately made great improvements: they now line 
many of their ſhores with large ſtones. The dyke to the 
Zuyder- Zee is raiſed about ſixteen feet perpendicular, and 
goes off upon an eaſy ſlope. The ſtones are here regu- 
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larly laid; and form an excellent defence againſt the 


water; but the dykes toward the North Sea are ſaid to 
be more Jofty, and to be ſupported with piles at a great 
expence. 
The United Provinces, though formerly a bog, are 
well cultivated, and extremely populous ; for theſe, with 
the country of Drenthe, contain no leſs than one hundred 
and thirteen cities and towns, together with fourteen 
hundred villages, ſome of which are very conſiderable; 
and there are here about two millions of inhabitants, ex- 
cluſive of thoſe of twenty-five towns in the conquered 
lands. But the moſt populous, and beſt improved of all 
the ſeven provinces is that of Holland. The towns here; 
in the form of the houſes, in the canals cut through the 
ſtreets, and planted with trees, as alſo in the cleanlineſs 
of the ſtreets themſelves, make a more agreeable appear- 
ance than is uſually ſeen in other countries; and for the 
villages, no part of the globe can be compared with Nerth 
Holland. | 

As Holland is every where interſected by canals, the 
common method of paſſing from place to place is in 
covered boats called trecſſchuyts, which are dragged along 
the ſtagnant waters by horſes, and proceed in one inva- 
riable pace, ſo that the arrival of theſe paſſage- boats is 
aſcertained with the moſt exact punctuality. Such a 
mode of travelling is indeed extremely flow, being only 
between three and four miles in an hour, but it is cheap, 
convivial, and free from fatigue. The Dutch treck- 
ſchuyts are conſtructed in ſuch a manner as to provide the 
beſt accommodation for paſſengers, being divided into 
two diſtinct apartments, which are called the roof and 
the ruim ; the firſt is appropriated for the reception of the 
better ſort of travellers, the other for the vulgar, People 
of various nations, religions, occupations, and charac- 
ters aſſemble in theſe boats, whilſt the tediouſneſs of 
the journey is relieved by converſation, cards, books, 
ſmoking, and good cheer, | Bs 

The language ſpoken here is Dutch, which is a dialect 
of the Low German; but ſo different from the German 
tongue, that thoſe who only underſtand that, find the 
Dutch unintelligible. The French is alſo much uſed, 
and is generally underſtood ; ſo that moſt of the news- 
papers and books are printed in that language. 

At the time of the Reformation the inhabitants de- 
clared for Lutheraniſm, adhering only to the Augſburg 


confeſhon ; but in 1562, a different ſyſtem of articles, 


correſponding with thoſe of Geneya, was drawn up for 


the Netherland churches ; at the union of Utrecht, in 1 579, 


the States agreed to maintain and defend it; and in 1651, 
the Calviniſt doctrines, as ſet forth by the ſynod of Dort, 
received the ſanction of the States of each particular pro- 
vince, Hence the Calviniſis alone are admitted to any 
ſhare of the government, and deemed capable of holding 
the principal employments. The number of Calvinift 
miniſters in the Seven United Provinces, and the countries 


belonging to them, amount to one thouſand five hundred 
and ſeventy. However, reſpect is paid to the rights of 


conſcience, an univerſal toleration being allowed, 
The popiſh churches in the United Provinces amount 


to about three hundred and fifty, and the prieſts to near 


four hundred ; of theſe, fifty-one churches and ſeventy- 


four prieſts are Janſeniſis, and the reſt are of Jeſuitical 


principles, or adhere to the conſtitution Unizenitus. The 


papiſts are admitted only to military employments; but 
no perſon of that ſect is ever created: field marſhal. They 
are computed to make one-third of the inhabitants; the 


Jeſuits, however, are not tolerated, though in ſome places 
connived at. 


The Lutherans are allowed the free exerciſe of their 
religion in the towns, and their places of worſhip, in the 


outward architecture, have all the appearance of churches. 


The Lutherans are, however, incapable of all poſts and 


employments. In the United Provinces and Brabant are 


forty Lutheran congregations, who have fifty-two fixed 
miniſters. * The Sa/zzburghers have alſo a congregation - 


in the diſtrict of Cadſand. 


The Remon/lrants, fo called from a remoaſirence: | 
which they preſented to the aſſembly of the States in 1610, 
are alſo called Arminians, from the learned Jacob Armi- 


nius, Who taught the doctrine of univerſal redemption. 
| * Theſe 
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their ſmall bricks, called 4/in&ers, great numbers of which 


coun ries, is made uſe of 
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Theſe are at preſent tolerated ; but inſtead of increaſing, | 


are rather on the decline. Of this ſociety there are 
thirty-four congregations, under forty-three miniſters, in 
Holland, Guelderland, Utrecht, and ah Theſe every 
year hold a general aſſembly at Amſterdam and Rotterdam. 
The Mennonites of Baptiſis are divided into various 
ſeas, the principal of which are the Flemiſchers and 
IWaſſerlanders. In many places theſe ſeveral congregations 
are incorporated with each other. The Baptiſt congre 
ations throughout all the Netherlands do not exceed one 
—— and eighty-ſix, and their minifters amount to 
about three Londa and twelve. 
The Rheinburghers, or Collegiants, obtained the firſt of 
theſe appellations from Rheinburg, a village near Leyden, 
where they meet twice a year to celebrate the euchariſt ; 


the ſecond title has its riſe from the colleges, or particu- 


lat aſſemblies, they have eſtabliſhed in ſeveral places, to 
the number of about eighteen or twenty. 

The Quaters are at preſent dwindled to a very ſmal] 
number; but the Moravians form a conſiderable body. 
The Armenian Chriſtians, who in many reſpects reſemble 
thoſe of the Greet church, chiefly relide at Amſterdam, 
and alfo enjoy the free exerciſe of their religion. There 
are many other ſects, that have no ſettled congregations, 
The Jews have been allowed the public exerciſe of their 
religion ever ſince the year 1619, and with reſpect to many 
rights and privileges, are on a footing with the other in- 
habitants, except their being excluded from moſt trades 
at Amſterdam and ſome other places. They are divided 
into Pertugueſe and German, the former of whom came 
from Portugal in great numbers, in the years 1530 and 
15 50, and were very kindly received. 

With reſpe to the fine arts, the Dutch have chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in painting and engraving, 
though they are not without ſkilful ſtatuaries. For fome 
centuries paſt, the ſciences have been cultivated among 
them with great application and encouragement, and the 
number of perſons eminent for knowledge and literature, 
who were either natives of the Netherlands, or invited thi- 
ther, is very conſiderable. The great Eraſmus was a 
native of Rotterdam, and the no leſs famous Hugo Grotius 
was born at Deift; about a century after. Boerhaave, to 
whom the ſcience of medicine is ſo-highly indebted, was 
alſo a native of this country. There are no leſs than five 
univerſities in this country, namely, Leyden, Utrecht, Har- 
derwych, Franecler, and Groningen, with two gymnafiums, 
one at Amſterdam and another at Deventer. There are 
likewiſe ſeveral famous grammar ſchools, and in Harlem 
is an academy of ſciences. | 

The United Provinces being ſo populous and well im- 
proved is chiefly owing to the variety of manufactures 
carried on there, and to the amazing extent of their com- 
merce. Among the former are the beautiful 058, of which 
immenſe quantities are made in South Holland and Utrecht; 


are exported ; their potters-ware, and tobacco - pipes, parti- 
cularly thoſe of Tergow ; with the Delft porcelain, great 
quantities of which are alſo carried to foreign countries. 
Good borax is alſo made in Holland, and common falt 
well refined, Here are likewiſe a multitude of oil mills ; 
and ſtarch, both blue and white, furniſhes employment 
for a number of hands. Great quantities of thread ſpun 
in Germany are imported, both bleached and unbleach- 
ed, into the Netherlands, where it undergoes farther 
improvements, and is uſed either for laces or linen; but 
the fineſt linen is made in the province of Frie/land, and 
the Holland damaſk is not to be exceeded. A great deal 
of German linen is alſo bleached and whitened by the 
Dutch. Hemp is likewiſe manufactured here ſeveral ways: 
and with reſpect to paper, immenſe quantities of it are 
made, and the beſt ſort is acknowledged to be as fine and 
beautiful as any in Europe. The timber brought from 
Nerway and the Baltic, is ſawed by mills for the build- 
ing ſhips and houſes; and beſides being a very profitable 
att cle in their exports to Spain, Portugal, and other 

by the Dutch for the conftruc- 

tion of large ſhips for many European nations; and for 

making a vaſt variety of toys, which are exported to fo 

reign countries, Sugar-baking is alſo the ſource of a| 


tures do not want beauty; but are at preſent on th 
1 good 7 is alſo manufactured in the r 
rovinces, and ſome places are particular] Ring 
for the bleathing of wax, 4 fr TI 
The great ttade of theſe provinets is facilitate 
ſupported By means both natural and artificial, 2 Fl 
their ſitudtion along the German ocean, though A ; 
any convenient or ſafe harbbur; the Zuydey. Zee the mg 
e rivers, and multitude of canals; their civil = 
religious freedom, with the number, ſkill, and * 
of the inhabitants in handicrafts, manufackures, and fil. 
eries; the great multitude of their merchant ſhips "i 
plenty of ſpecie, their national parſimony, and eapernet 
of gain; their credit among foreigners, the bank x: A : 
flerdam, and their Ea India trade. By their mai 
and ſhipping this little republic has been able 10 ſup r 
many wars, and ſtill maintains its freedom: but bi | 
commerce and power of the Dutch have conſtantly me 
hand in hand, riſing and falling together. Tha; thei 
trade and power have for ſome time paſt been declinins 
is very evident, and this by. ſome is imputed to a ec; 
of parſimony and induſtry among the inhabitants: bie 
the principal cauſe is probably the improvement of ma- 
nufactures, traffic, and navigation, in the neighboutin 
nations. It is ſtill, however, very conſiderable, thou 
its principal dependence is on the Ea, India — 
whole power and riches are too great to be conceived 
and of which the reader may fee an account in vol. J. 
page 116, &c. 
The Dutch trade almoſt to every country and port 
either as carriers, or in exporting goods, and bringing 
home returns on their own account: their moſt conſider. 
able exports are goods brought to Holland in their Lal 
and Meſt India ſhips, and in the firſt the principal article 
is ſpices. Their trade to the Mediterranean and the Le- 
vant is conducted by a company; they alſo carry on a 
great trade to Spain; their trade to Portugal is very adyan- 
tageous; but in that to France their imports exceed their 
exports. The commerce of the States with Great Bri. 
tain and Jreland is very much. curtailed by the ſtrict 
prohibitions made by the Exgliſb againſt the importation 
of certain commodities, and by the heavy duties laid on 
others. Another very conſiderable branch of their trade 


is that to Norway, Denmark, Ruſſia, and the other 


countries lying on the Baltic. Their trade to Germany 
and the neighbouring countries is carried on along the 
Elbe, the Weſer, the Rhine, wi Maeſe, and the Ems : but 
| Hamburgh is the port moſt frequented by them. Their 
traffic with the divided Netherlands daily decreaſes, 

The coinage of the United Provinces is under the di- 
rection of a general mint-college. Indeed every pro- 
vince being a ſovereignty of itſelf, each of courſe has the 
privilege of coining; but all pieces, in order to obtain 
a general currency. through the whole republic, are 
obliged to be of the ſame intrinſic value; without which 
regulation one province would not fail to cry down ſuch 
pieces of the others as happened to come ſhort of the due 
weight, The ſmalleſt piece here is named a deut, or 
dite, and worth about half a farthing; a grot Flemish is 
four dites, and a ſtiver two grots: two ſtivers make a 
ſmall filver piece called dubbelchen, and a ſchilling is 
equivalent to fix ſtivers. There are alſo lowered ſchillings 
of ſtivers and a half; and ſeſtehalves, which are of 
the ſame value; the eight and fourteen ſtiver pieces 
are not very common. A Holland guilder is equivalent 
to twenty ſtivers, or one ſhilling and eight-pence. 
There are likewiſe half guilder and three guilder pieces; 
but theſe are ſeldom ſeen. A gold gulden makes two 
twenty-eight ſtivers, and a thaler, or dollar, thirty ; a 
rixdollar, or Albert dollar, is two guilders ten ſtivers. 
There are alſo half and quarter rixdollars; a lion dollar 
is worth forty- two ſtivers, or three ſhillings and ſeven- 
pence, and a ducatoon is worth ſixty-three, or five ſhil- 
lings and two-pence, Their gold coins are the weil- 
known ducats, which are worth five Holland 'guilders 
and four or five pence; and whole ruydders are worth 
fourteen guilders. 


great trade, The woollen, cotton, and filk manufac [ 
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„ Hiſtory of the United Provinces; their political 

| Z e a particular Account of ff States 

General. The Titles and Arms of the States ; the 

Taxes and Revenues of the Republic ; with their Mili- 
tary and Naval Farce. ; | 


HE Netherlands, with that part of Germany which 

lies weſt of the Rhine, was poſſeſſed by the Romans, 
who called it Gallia Belgica : but upon the decline of 
the Roman empire, the Goths, and other northern people, 
took poſſeſſion of theſe provinces, as they paſſed through 
them in their way to France and Spain, and here ereed 
ſeveral ſmall governments that were a kind of limited 
monarchies, whoſe ſovereigns were ſtyled dukes, counts, 
and lords. The people enjoyed great privileges under 
theſe princes, who were contented with preſerving them, 
becauſe the ſmallneſs of their reſpective dominions made 
their greateſt ſtrength conſiſt in the affection of their 
ſubjects. But after ward, when all theſe provirices be- 
came ſubject to one prince, Who had large dominions 
elſewhere, the people were treated with Jeſs indulgence, 
Charles V. was the firſt of theſe, and, as he was king of 
Spain, emperor of Germany, and duke of Burgundy, he 
had different intereſts from thoſe of his predeceſſors; and 
being engaged in a war with France, he brought foreign 
forces from bis other dominions into the Netherlands, not- 
withſtanding the laws to the contrary. 

At length the Reformation gaining ground here, that 
prince publiſhed very rigorous edicts againſt thoſe. who 
ſeparated from the Romiſb church; and Grotius affirms, 
that, during his reign, above a hundred thouſand perſons 
ſuffered death for their religion; but the number and 
courage of thoſe who embraced the doctrines of the Re- 
formation; inſtead of being diminiſhed by the horrors of 
perſecution, daily increaſed, and ſometimes the people 
reſcued out of the hands of the officers thoſe who were 
Jed to execution. Thus the Netherlands became extremely 
alienated from the houſe of Auſtria, and their diſcontents 
increaſed on Charles's abdicating his throne in favour of 
his ſon Philip II. This prince, who treated his Flemiſb 
ſubjects with much more oy than his fathet had 
done, would admit only of the Popiſb religion; and a 
ſanguinary perſecution againſt the heretics, as they were 
called, was carried on with freſh vigour ; a court reſem 
bling that of the Inquiſition was erected, and theſe cru- 
elties aggravated by inſupportable taxes. 

Theſe oppreſſions being carried to the moſt tyrannical 
beight by Ferdinand of Toledo, duke of Alva, whom Phi- 
lip had created governor, the Nztherlanders made a manly 
effort for their freedom, and William prince of Orange, 
in conjunction with his brother, count Leis of Naſſau, 
undertook the defence of the inhabitants, in their noble 
ſtruggles for religious and civil liberty. Accordingly the 
ſtates of Holland, in their own names, conferred the 
ſtadtholderſhip, a title equivalent to lieutenant, on the 
former, and ſeveral other towns and provinces declaring 
for him, he at firſt united them, in 1576, in one general 
aſſociation under the title of The Pacification of Ghent, 
But this union being ſoon diſſolved, the prince laboured 
to the utmoſt of his power to form a more durable alli- 
ance, which he happily accompliſhed in 1579. In that 
year the celebrated league of Utrecht was concluded, 
which gave name to the United Provinces, and became 
the baſis and plan of their conſtitutiom. The prince of 
Orange was afterward on the point of being nominated 
the ſovereign of theſe countries, but was treacherouſly 
thot in 1584, by an aſſaſſin ſuppoſed to have been hired 
by the Spaniſh miniſtry. The United Netherlands, how- 
ever, continued to maintain, ſword in hand, that liberty 
to which they had raiſed themſelves : queen Elizabeth of 
England took them under her protection, and ſent them 
aſiftance, Thus the war went on proſperouſly, and 
their commerce arrived at ſuch a pitch, hat in 1602 their 
celebrated Ea India company was eſtabliſhed ; and Spain 
being both weakened and diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs 
of a tedious war, in 1606, agreed to an armiſtice for 
twelve years, and in the very firſt article of the treaty 
acknowledged the United Netherlands to be a free and 
independent ſtate, During this truce, the republic at- 


of * 
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tained to a degree of power which it has never ſince 
exceeded, 5 5 PEE 

In 1621 the war was again renewed, during which the 
ſtadtholder, prince Frederic Henry, ſon of The firſt iI. 


liam, greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, This war was 


brought to a period in 1648, by the peace of Aunſter, 
by which treaty Philip IV. king of Spain, renouneed 
all claim to the United Netherlands. | 

In 1652 a war broke out between the United Provinces 
and England, then brought under a republican form of 
government ; but was terminated two years after by a 
treaty, in which the ſtates of Holland engaged for ever 
to exclude the houſe of Orange from the ſtadtholder= 
ſhip of their province. 

In 1665 another war was kiridled with England, 
which had then regained its regal conſtitution; this laſted 
till, the treaty of Breda. The ſtates of Holland and N 
Friefland then paſſed an edit, by which they aboliſhed 
the ſtadtholderſhip in their province. When Franca 
formed a deſign to ſeize on the Spaniſb Netherlands, the 
United Provinces entered into an alliance with the crowns 
of England and Stweden, for the defence of thoſe coun- 
tries: thus France was, in 1668, compelled to agree tb 
the peace of Aix la Chapelle; but ſoon took a ſevere 
revenge by breaking that alliance, and inducing Eng- 
land, with ſome other powers, to-enter into a league 
againſt the United Provinces, on which a war enſued. 
In this critical juncture the republic, in 1672, nomi- 
nated the young prince of Orange, named William III. 
captain and admiral general; and the populace compelled 
the ſtates of Holland to inveſt him with the ſtadtholderſhip, 
which two years after was declared hereditary. 

In 1678 a peace was concluded with France at Nime- 
guen; but it was of no long continuance, for in 1688, 
the ſtates ſupporting their ſtadtholder in his expedition to 
England, with a fleet and à large body of troops, France 
declared war againſt them, which laſted till the peace of 
Ryſwic in 1697. At length, on the death of Charles II- 
king of Spain, in the year 1700, the Spaniſh provinces 
fell to the ſhare of the houſe of Auſtria, and the republic 
became involved in 4 war relating to that ſucceflion, 
which continued till the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. On 
the deceaſe of the emperor Charles VI. they aſſiſted the 
queen of Hog} againſt France, which drew on them 
the reſentment of that power; and in 1747, the French 
making an irruption into Dutch Flanders, the republic 
unanimouſly declared the late prince of Orange hereditary 
ſtadtholder, captain- general, and admiral iri chief. 


only gainers, ſupplying the belligerent powers with naval 
and military ſtores; and when the diſpute between 
Great Britain and the American colonies rekindled the 
flames of war, the moſt eſſential aſſiſtance was procured 
both to America and France, by means of the Dutch ſet- 
tlement at St. Euſtatius, and of the freights brought by 
their ſhips. At length it was diſcovered, by the captufe 
of an American packet, that 4 treaty between the Ame- 
rican States and the province of Holland was actually ad- 
juſted, and that Mr. Laurens, late preſident of the con- 
greſs, was appointed to reſide at Amſterdam in a public 
capacity. This occaſioned the court of London firſt to 
cancel all treaties of commerce and alliance which then 
ſubſiſted between that kingdom and the United States, 
and ſoon after, in December 1780, to iſſue a declaration 
of hoſtilities againſt the republic. The reſentment of 
Great Britain, proved extremely fatal to the poſſeſſions 
and wealth of the Dutch : the iſland of St. Euftatius, with 
a large fleet 'of valuable merchant ſhips, fell an eaſy prey 
to a naval and military force under the command of Ad- 


bound EZaft India ſhips, richly laden, were either taken by 
the Engliſb or deſtroyed. dem th the Coromandel 
coaſt, and the iſland of Ceylon, were wreſted from them ; 
a fleet of merchant ſhips bound to the Baltit, convoyed by 


Admiral Zoutmar, were obliged to return to the Texel, 
and one of the 74 gun ſhips ſunk in a very ſharp action 
which happened with a Britiſh ſquadron under the com- 
mand of Sir Hyde Parker, who, had he been ſupplied 
with only one more line of battle ſhip, would probably 
bave captured moſt of the enemy's ſhips, 

| In 


In the general war which broke out in Europe in 17 56, | 
the Dutch, by taking no part in the quarrel, were the 


miral Rodney and General Yaughan; ſeveral homeward 


a ſquadron of Dutch men of war, under the commarid of 
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In the mean time the emperor of Germany, attentive to the | 
improvement of his dominions in the Low Countries, and 

rous of procuring for his ſubjects the advantages to be 
derived from the extenſion of their commerce, deter- 


mined to oblige the Dutch to allow a free navigation on 
the Scheld, which b 

1648, they vollelſed excluſively, 
Scheld from Antwerp, the captain of which was ordered 
not to ſubmit to any detention or examination what- 
ever from the ſhips belonging to the republic of the 
Seven United Provinces, or to make any declaration at the 
cuſtom-houſes belonging to the republic on that river, or 
to acknowledge them in any manner whatever. At the 
ſame time another veſſel was ordered to fail from Offend 
up the Scheld to Antwerp, They were both ſtopped by the 
Dutch on their paſſage, which the emperor conſtrued intoa 
declaration of war on the part of the republic, although by 


the 14th article of the treaty of Munſter, entered into with 


Philip IV. of Spain, it was ſtipulated that the Scheld ſhould 


remain ſhut by their High Mightineſſes, and in conſe- 


gquence of which that river has remained ever fince 
+ --. guarded by two forts, Lilla and Lieſkenſhock, aſſiſted by 
guardſhips. An army of 80,c00 men was now aſſem- 
bling, and ſome imperial troops, with a train of artillery, 
advancing towards Lille, the governor ordered the ſluices 
to be opened in November 1784, which laid a large ex- 
tent of circumjacent country under water. A war be- 
tween the emperor and the republic ſeemed to be inevi- 
table, but the interpoſition of the courts of Verſailles and 


'Berlin ſuſpended that evil, and theemperoratlength agreed | 


to give up his claims, on receiving a very Jarge ſum of 
money from the Dutch, to indemnify him for the expen- 
ces which had been incurred by his preparations for war. 
The Seven United Provinces form ſeven republics, or 
independent ſovereign ftates, united together for their 
common defence in a cloſe alliance; but on condition, 
that all ſhall enjoy their own reſpective laws, liberties, 
and privileges. As they are confederated and allied to- 
gether, it is requiſite that they ſhould meet, in order to 
conſult on the moſt proper method of promoting their 
common intereſt ; but it being impoſſible for all the mem- 
bers of theſe ſeveral ſtates to meet together, each parti- 
cular ſtate appoints ſome perſon to repreſent it; and the 
aſſembly of theſe repreſentatives is called The Aſſembly 
& of "he States General.“ : 

Not only each province, but the principal cities, ſend 
deputies to the States General, as do alſo the nobles. Thus 
the number of the repreſentatives is very conſiderable, 
and all are maintained at the expence of their reſpective 
. provinces ; the deputies of Holland being allowed four 
florins a day, and thoſe of the other ftates fix. But what- 
:ever be the number of the deputies from each province, 
be they nobles or commoners, they have all together but 
one voice; and therefore in the aſſembly of the States 
General there are but ſeven voices. Beſides this, bein 

| 21 the aſſemhly of the repreſentatives of the ſeven 
ſovereignties which compoſe the ſtates of the United Pro- 
. vinzes, their power is limited, either expreſsly or tacitly, 
by this inftruQtion : . Not to ſuffer the leaſt wound to be 
4 5 Siren to the ſovereignty of that province which deputes 


bs he States General, however, not only make peace or 
war in their own name, but ſend and receive ambaſſadors 
and other public miniſters. The commander in chief, 
and all other military officers, take an oath of fidelity to 
them; and, during a war, ſome of their members, or of 
the council of ſtate, follow the army, fit in the council 
of war, and without their conſent nothing of importance 
can be undertaken. - In time of war the States likewiſe 
grant licences and protections. . 
Thus the States General appear at firſt view to be the 
_ fovereigns of the country: but moſt of theſe deputies are 
appointed only for a few years, and though they have 
the power of debating on the moſt important affairs that 
may tend to ſecure or promote the preſervatſon and hap- 
pineſs of the ſtate, yet they have not power to conclude 
any point of great conſequence, without previouſly cm- 
municating it to their age provinces, and receiving 
their expreſs conſent. This renders the reſolutions of 
the republic ſo tedious and dilatory, as to tire the patience 
of thoſe powers who have affairs to negociate with the 


| 
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the treaty of Mun/ter, in the year 
To procure this, 


a ſhip, bearing the imperial flag, proceeded down the 


their High Mightineſſes. 


has its tribunal, to which, except in criminal caſes, ap- 


| 


of the Dutch. operates very deſtructively in all public 


ſtates; but though this low method of proceeg; 

attended with — inconveniences, it "ily mower Joy 
tages: it affords leiſure for caution and mature delibers. 
tion, and is ſometimes an unexceptionable pretence 0 
protracting buſineſs and waiting to ſee the conſequence 
of events. N 

In the aſſembly of the States General, the Provine 

preſide weekly in their turn, beginning with Guellerlmg 
who had the precedency before the union; then Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Frieſland, Overyſſel, and G 


n. 
He who is firſt named in the deputation of his een 0 


ig 
ſides, and is from hence called the Preſident of he 


re 
Week. He propoſes the ſubject to be debated, and 
collects the votes of the . upon which he forinh 
his concluſion, dictates to the regiſter, and afterwarg 
ſigns the reſolution. They fit throughout the whole 
2 without adjournment, and their meetings are alwa Z 
Id at the Hague. F 
The Higheſt office in this country is that of Hladiboldir: 
for he is at the ſame time governor-general of the Se 
United Provinces, captain-general, and grand-admira]. 
but his power is extremely limited, He ſwears to obey 
the States General, and can neither make peace nor war 
without their conſent. He may come to their afſemh] 
to lay before them any buſineſs in which the public ig 
concerned; but has not ordinarily a ſeat in it. He ma 
pardon criminals condemned to ſuffer death, and has the 
right of chooſing the magiſtrates of cities upon a double 
nomination of their reſpective ſenates, excepting only 
Amſterdam : with ſeveral other important privileges, 
he title aſſumed by the States is that of High and 
Mighty Lords, or the Lords the States General of the 
United Netherlands; and in public addreſſes they are ſtyled 


Their arms are, $99, a lion rampant, holding in 
one paw a ſword, and in the other a bundle of ſeven ar- 
rows; beneath the ſhield, which is ſurmounted with a 
ducal coronet, is the motto CONCORDIA RES PARY& 
CRESCUNT. | 

The council of ſtate conſiſts of twelve deputies of the 
ſeveral provinces, and their office is either triennial, or 
during the pleaſure of their principals. In this council 
the deputies of Holland have the greateſt weight, that 
province being poſſeſſed of three votes, while none of the 
others have more than two, and ſome of them only one, 
The preſidentſhip indeed is held alternately by the twelve 
members, each in their week. The title of this council 
is Noble and Mighty Lords, | 

The general chamber of accounts is compoſed of four- 
teen deputies, each province ſending two. Their chief 
employment is to receive, ſtate, and balance the accounts 
of the ſeveral provinces. The members of this chamber 
are alſo ſtyled Noble and Mighty Lords. 

In the adminiſtration of Julfice, the proceedings of the 
ſeveral courts are regulated by the particular laws of the 
reſpective towns and provinces where they are tried, the 
edicts of the ſtates, and the civil law. Each province 


— 


peals lie from the petty and county courts, and if the 
party caſt is diſpoſed to ſtand a third trial, he may apply 
to the ſtates of the province, who appoint certain perſons 
learned in the laws and cuſtoms of that province to exa- 
mine the decree, and paſs a final deciſion. Juſtice is 
ſaid to be no where ſo well adminiſtered as in theſe 
provinces, | | 

The government of the United Provinces has much 
degenerated from its original eſtabliſhment. The peo- 
ple, who at firſt elected their burgomaſters, are now de- 
prived of that important privilege ; all vacancies being 
conſtantly filled up by the body of magiſtrates ; and the 
people are convened merely to be informed on whom the 
choice has' fallen. - That ſecurity for perſonal freedom, 
which an Engliſhman enjoys. by the habeas corpus act, is 
unknown in Holland; freedom of ſpeech is as much 
reſtrained here as in France, The phlegmatic diſpoſition 


proceedings; whilſt narrow politics, and a want of true 
patriotiſm, have gradually reduced the conſequence of 
this once reſpectable republic. 25 
In this country there is ſcarce a neceſſary of life which 
is not taxed; even bread is not exempted. Hearth · 


money, which king William III. procured to be eln 


GUELDERLAND. ä 


ed in England, is ſtill levied in the United Provinces, and 
beſides a land-tax there is a poll- tax. The produce of 
all the taxes, throughout the provinces, has been rated at 
two millions and an half, nearly half of which ſum is 
drawn from the province of Holland alone. | | 

The 'taxes payable by the inhabitants of the United 
Provinces, and by thoſe of the conquered lands, have been 
rendered neceſſary by the long and ſevere wars which the 
republic has maintained; and the number of taxes, eſpe- 
cially in Holland, where they are always the heavieſt, is ſo 

reat, that a certain writer aſſerts, that the only thing 
which has eſcaped taxation is the air they breathe. 

In particular emergencies, when the ordinary revenues 
are inſufficient, the tax on lands and houſes is doubled, 
and ſome other duties raiſed. Thus, in 1747, an edit 

-d for a voluntary aid, conſiſting of the fiftieth penny 
of every man's whole wealth and ſubſtance. The ordi- 
nary revenues of the republic are eſtimated at twenty-one 
millions of guilders; but as the contributions have fallen 
ſhort of the expences incurred by their long wars, the 
fate has borrowed immenſe ſums from the inhabitants, 
and every one of the provinces labours under very heavy 

ebts. 
; The United Provinces ſtand in need of a conſider- 
able military force for their defence, notwithſtanding 
which, this has never been put on a proper eſtabliſh- 


ment. Each province keeps on foot ſuch a number of Very numerous , garriſon. 


troops as it can conveniently maintain; but the Swiſs 
regiments are paid by the States General. In time of 
ace the forces of the republic ſeldom exceed forty thou- 
ſand men, and very often their number is {till leſs. In 
time of war the republic hires troops of the German 
princes, and keeps them in pay till peace be reſtored. 
T he chief command of the army is veſted in the ſtadt- 
holder as captain- general; but the executive part, eſpe- 
cially in time of war, is filled by the field - marſhal- gene- 
ral. The fortreſſes are always kept in good repair. In 
1755; the expences of the military eſtabliſhment amount- 
ed to nine million eight hundred forty- four thouſand four 
hundred and thirty-ſeven guilders ſixteen ſtivers; but in 
1756, only to nine million ſeven hundred ſixty-five 
thouſand and four guilders. The naval force of the re- 
public formerly made a great figure, and in ſome wars 
the Dutch have had at ſea a hundred men of war; but 
the uſual number in time of peace is only thirty, and thoſe 
not always fit for ſervice. VEE 


Of the Province of GUELDERLAND, | . 


{is Situation, Climate, Produce, and Rivers. The Go- 
vernment of the Province; its Diviſions, and a Deſcrip- 
tion of Nimeguen, Zutphen, and Arnheim. 


eden by he 3 or Gelderland, is bounded on 
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de north by the Zuyder-ſea and Overyſſel; on the 
eaſt by the -biſhopric of Munter, and the duchy of 
Cleves; on the ſouth it is divided by the Maeſe from Bra- 
bant; and. on the weſt borders on Utrecht and Holland. 
The air is the beſt in all the Seven Provinces, and the 
ſoil is for the moſt part good. The country of Zutphen 
has ſuch plenty of apple, pear, and cherry- trees, that it 
ſupplies all the other provinces with thoſe fruits. There 
ure here alſo large tracts of arable land, with a ſufficient 
quantity of meadow grounds fit for paſtures, | 
- Guelderland is watered by the Rhine, and its three 
branches the Vaal, the Y/e!, and the Let, and on its 
ſouthern borders runs the Maze. The ſmaller rivers 
are the Linge, formerly called the Longwater, which 
takes its courſe between the Rhine and the Waal, till it 
falls into the Adertoe; the Old iel, which joins the Ie 
weer Leeder e and the Berũil, which falls into the ſame 
iwer. | | . n 5 
In che hole province are twenty- two towns, and two 
doroughs. It is divided into three diſtricts, Nimeguen, 
Zutpben, und Arnheim, each of which has its own par- 
ticulat᷑ ſtates compoſed of the nobility and towns. The 
numberof the nobility admitted into the legiſlative power 
is not m xed, every one legally qualified being advanced 
to 4 ſhare: in the government at twenty - one years of age. 
The towns may depute as many as they pleaſe to aſſiſt 
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vote. The aſſemblies of the ſtates of each diſtrict are 
always held in the capital, from which it derives its name, 
and the burgomaſter for the time being ſits as preſident 
at the diet, at which all affairs relating to that diſtrict 
are determined. Two general aſſemblies of the ſtates of 
the whole province, conſiſting of the deputies of the ſtates 
of the three provinces which compoſe. it, are annually 
held in the three capitals, one in ſpring, and the other in 
autumn. The burgrave of Nimeguen always fits as pro- 
ſident, and in theſe aſſemblies all affairs relating to the 
whole province are regulated. Guelderland alſo ſends 
nineteen deputies to the aſſembly of the States General 
of the United Province. Ks 
The diſtrit of NzMEGUEN contains the ſouth, part of 
Guelderland, and lies between the Rhine, the Waal, and 
the Mazſe. Though this quarter is the ſmalleſt, it is 
the moſt conſiderable, and pays the largeſt contingent to 
the public expences, - It contains only three towns that 
have a ſeat and vote in the aſſembly; the principal of 
theſe is the following : | 
 NiMEGUEN, the capital of this diſtri, ſtands on ſeveral 
little eminences along the river F/aal, over which it has 
a bridge of boats, in 51 52/.N. latitude, and in 5* 46'E. 
longitude, Toward the land it is very ſtrongly fortified, 
being the utmoſt boundary of the Netherlands to the 
eaſt; but the great extent of its outworks requires a 
The churches here are two 
of Duich Calviniſis, the principal of which is that of 
St. . Stephen, a French church, a Lutheran church, and 
hve belonging to the Roman catholics, On the eaſt 
fide of the city, within the walls, ſtands an old burg, or 
caſtle, called the Falkenbof, which is ſaid to have been 
built by Charlemagne ; and the burgrave, who reſides 
in it, is one of the moſt conſiderable. nobles in all Guel- 
derland, Within the walls of this caſtle are delightful 
walks planted with rows of lime-trees, The ſtadthouſe, 


which ſtands in Burgh-/reet, is the place where the 


8 of the quarter meet, and where the provincial diets 
are held. | 5 

In 1678 the celebrated treaty of Nimeguen was con- 
cluded here, and in 1702 marſhal, Baufflers formed a de- 
ſign of ſeizing this place, it being then without a garriſon; 
but the Earl of Athlone, the Dutch general, marched to 
its relief with fuch expedition, that the marſhal's ſcheme 
was fruſtrated, Nimeguen carries on a good trade with 
the duchy of Cleve, and ſends great quantities of its 
white beer into all the United Provinces. . 

The ZuTPHEN quarter, or county of ZUTPHEN, is ſe- 
parated from Arnbeim by the river Tel. The foil on the 
weſt and ſouth ſides is not inferior to any in Guelder- 
land; but to the eaſtward, near the frontiers of Mugler, 
is full of heaths and moraſſes. It contains five towns, that 
enjoy a ſeat and vote in the diets; the principal place in 
which is the following: 

ZUTPHEN, in Latin Zutphania, the capital of the coun» 
ty to which it gives name, ſtands on the banks of the 
Y/el, over which it has a N of boats, fifty- five miles 
eaſt-by-ſouth of Hanover. The T/el here receives the 
Bartel, or Berkel, which divides the town into two parts, 
the Old and the New. The former of theſe is much 
larger than the latter; but both have extenſive ſuburbs, 
which chiefly conſiſt of pleaſure-houſes, yet by degrees 
have been included within the circuit of the walls. The 
town is well fortified, except toward' the works in the 
ſuburbs, where there is leſs occaſion for ſtrength, as the 
country may be eaſily laid under water by means of the 
Borkel. There are here ſeveral pleaſant walks, particu- 
larly on the ramparts, which are planted with trees. 
Zutphen was formerly a Hanſe-town, and- more opulent 
than at preſent, The Dutch GCalvinifts have two churches 
here, and there is alſo one belonging to the Wallions, 
another to the Lutherans, another to the Catholics, and 


another to the Mennonites. A gymna/ium, founded here 


in 1687, has ſix maſters. | This town has ſeveral times 
been beſieged and taken. Before it the renowned Sir 
| Philip. Sydney loſt his life. wt 

The ARNHEIM quarter, or the Velute, is ſeparated from 
that of 22 by the Lel. Its ſoil is for the moſt part 
very indifferent, eſpecially toward the middle, which 
abounding in ſand, heath, and brakes, has the appear- 
ance of à wilderneſs ; but the country near the river is 
av fertile as. any other part of the Netherlands, It has 


at the diet of the diſtrict, though each town has but one 
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land, Utrecht, the Zuyder-ſea, and the North-ſea; on 


is the largeſt of all the ſeven provinces, and, according 
to the computation of the celebrated 7ohn de Witt, con- 


poſe that it contains four hundred and forty thouſand. 


through which the water is carried off at the time of ebb, 
The air is foggy and unwholeſome ; however, the greateſt 


- number of milch-cows. The more ſouthern parts of 


lands, as they are called, are excellent corn countries. 
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five towns that enjoy a ſeat and vote in the diets; the 
principal of which is, | 
ARNHEIM, the capital of the quarter, ſeated on the 
Rhine, at the foot of the Yeluwe hills, at no great dif- 
tance from the place where the 2/e/ and the Rhine di. 
vide their ſtreams. Over the latter of theſe rivers it has 
a bridge of boats, and before the Rhrne-gate is a com- 
modious harbour of a quadrangular form. The forti- 


fications to the land ſide were conſiderably enlarged in 


1702 by that ſkilful 7 general Coehern, who alſo 
incloſed within a ſtrong line an eminence to tlie weſt of 
the town, which in caſe of a ſiege might be a great an- 
noyance to it, but is now capable of containing a ſmall 
camp for its defence. To the north of the town runs 
the Molebeet, which fills the moats with water. The 
walls are delightfully planted with lime-trees, and may 
be walked round with eaſe in an hour and an half. The 
town itſelf is well built : here all the ſtates of this quarter 
have their meetings, and it is likewiſe the ſeat of the pro- 
vincial chief court of juſtice, and the chamber of accounts, 
Anciently the {dukes of Guelderland, and after them the 
ſtadtholders of this province, kept their court in the old 
palace; which, whenever the hereditary ſtadtholder comes 
to affiſt at the aſſembly of the ſtates of the province, is 
fitted up for his reception. In the great church, dedi- 
cated to St, Euſebius, are the monuments of ſeveral 
counts and dukes of Gnelderland. The Dutch Calvi- 
ni/ts have alſo another church, and there is likewiſe a 
French church and a congregation of Lutherans. Arn- 
beim was taken from the Spaniards in 1585; the French 
made themſelves maſters of it in 1672, and kept it till the 
year 1674. | | : 
The above-mentioned diftrit, called Yeluwe, is ſur- 
rounded by a narrow ſtrip of land ſo extremely fertile, as 
to give occaſion to a ſaying, that the Yeluwe is a thread- 
bare coat with a very rich border. 

It is proper to obſerve, that part of the upper quarter 
of Guelderland includes the quarter of Ruremond, which, 
with its capital of the ſame name, is ſubject to the houſe 
of Auflria; and the ſmall town and prefecturate of Guel- 

"eres, which belong to the king of Pruſſia. e 


e 
Of the Province of HOLLAND. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Populouſ+ 
neſi ef the Country, and the Neatneſs of the Towns and 
Villages. The Government of the Province; with a De- 
ſcription of the Cities of Dort, Harlem, Leyden, Amſter- 
dam, Rotterdam, thAHague, and the Village of Broek. 


L 7 HE province of Helland is bounded on the ſouth by 
Brabant; on the eaſt by the provinces of Guelder- 


the latter of which its whole weſtern frontiers lie. This 


tains four hundred thouſand acres; but later authors ſup- 


Its fituation is in general very low, and ſome part even 
lower than the ſea, from which it is ſecured by dykes and 
Jams, and interſected by innumerable ditches and canals, 


part of the province conſiſts of fine paſture lands, and 
therefore the principal employment of the country people 
is making butter 2nd cheeſe; for which purpoſe they keep 


the province, which lie near Zealand, and alſo the weſt 


The middle part of the province conſiſts almoſt entirely 
of turf grounds. 1 . 

Beſides the large rivers common to the Netherlands in 
general, there are ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams; as the Yecht, 
which coming from Utrecht falls into the Zuyder-ſca': 
the Am/ieh, which receives the Crooked Amſtel, and 


runs through Am/terdam into the T: the Zaan, which [is properly only for five: years, at the expiration of which 
waters Morih Holland, and alſo diſcharges itſelf into the ſa new election, or rather confirmation of the former, 


{ing rooms. Tbeir ſtreets too are paved with brick, and 
very carefully waſhed, and ſtrewed with a fine white 


: der one joint regency, called the States of Holland and 


and are only anſwerable for their actions to the town 


dignity; he has no deciſive vote; he propoſes the ſubjects 


of Harlem. On this river paſs the larger ve 

to Zealand, and other 3 croſſing Hardin lat bound 
Shie, which runs through Delft to Shiedam, wher ” 
joins the Macſe; as does alſo the Rotte at Retterg, a 
the Gouwe, which proceeds out of the Old Rhin, i 
at Gouda falls into the Ile the #Pland Nl, whe" 
after receiving its waters from the Rhine-canal, as it i. 
called, diſcharges itſelf into the Macſo; this river is * 
joined by the T, and laſtly, the Linge, which if 
out of Guelderland, traverſes Holland, and loſes itſelf 10 
the Merve. 5 

In ſeveral parts of the country theſe rivers are joined 
by navigable canals, which afford a cheap communica 
tion between the ſeveral towns and villages of this popy- 
lous province, as, by means of the treckſchuyts, paſſen. 
gers go from place to place at fixed hours on theſe canals 
and at yery cheap rates. Goods are likewiſe ſent the 
ſame way, which is of prodigious advantage to the in- 
land trade. 

Ihe broad water, which paſſes by Am/lerdam from 
the Zuyder-ſea, and divides the province into $:uh and 
North Holland, or into Holland and 1126 Friefland, is 
called the J, or, as it is pronounced, the y., and at 
Beverwick forms the Wykermeer. 

This province abounds in the moſt extraordinary im- 
provements, and is amazingly populous, the number of 
its inhabitants being computed at one million two hun. 
dred thouſand. The buildings in the towns are moſt 
of brick, and for handſome villages and cleanlineſs in 
their houſes, it exceeds every other country ; but in 
North Holland neatneſs is carried to an aſtoniſhing pitch. 
In that province are villages in which the houſes, together 
with the rooms and furniture, are clean and bright he. 
yond imagination; the buildings themſelves, the floors, 
and every wooden utenſil, both within and without, 
even to the very gates in the roads, and the poſts in the 
paſtures againſt which the cows rub, as alſo the very 
trunks of the. trees, being painted : the chimnies like. 
wiſe, with the: cow-ſtalls, both on the floor and on the 
ſides, are kept extremely neat; but in theſe cow-ftalls 
the families themſelves reſide, to avoid ſoiling their ſhin- 


ſand. Wb X 
The two parts of which this province conſiſts are un- 


Weſt Frieſland, compoſed of the nobility and voting 
towns. The number of nobility admitted into the aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates is not limited, and therefore not always 
the ſame, The nobility elect their ſeveral members by 
a majority of votes, but they ſeldom exceed ten. The 
voting towns, at the firſt foundation of the republic, were 
only the ſix following: Dort, Harlem, Delft, Leyden, 
Amſlerdam, and Gouda; but William I. prince of Orange, 
added twelve more; ſo that at preſent they are eighteen, 
that is, eleven in South Holland, and ſeven in North 
Holland. The ſmalleſt of theſe cities has an equal voice 

in the provincial ſtates with Am/terdam, which pays 
almoſt half the charge of the whole province. 0 
The States of Holland enjoy entire liberty of ſpeech 


which deputes them, without being liable to be called in 
queſtion by any other authority. 

The reſolutions of the States are generally determined 
by a majority of voices; but in very important affairs 
they muſt be unanimous: ſo that the oppoſition of one of 
the ſmalleſt cities can prevent a reſolution being taken; in 
which caſe the aſſembly is adjourned for a day or two, that 
the deputies may have time to return to their reſpective 
Cities for farther inſtructions. - 

The grand penſionary of Holland is a perſon of great 


of debate to the aſſembly of the ſtates of that province, 
collects the ſuffrages of the nineteen repreſentatives, pro- 
nounces the reſolutions, and dictates the terms in which 
they are to be regiſtered ;. he is. alſo the conſtant deputy 
to the States General, and keeps the public regiſters and 
great ſeal of the province. He is elected by a majority 
of ſuffrages in the afſembly of the ſtates ;. and bis office 


Z as does allo the Spaaren, which iſſues out of the lake nul be obtained. 


Alter 


HoLLAND» 


ſtates of Holland, the court of the greateſt 
he provincial council of ſtate, which, from 
two parts of this province, is divided into two aſſem- 
ne that of South Holland conliſts of ten repreſenta- 
blie 5 of which one always repreſents the nobility, and 
tha precedence of all the reſt, "Theſe take cogni- 
1 both of the revenue and military affairs; and, when 
ceffarys convene a general aſſembly of the ſtates of the 
* The aſſembly of North Holland is compoſed of 
[chk deputies of the towns of that part of the province. | 
Theſe bold a joint aſſembly every year in the month of 
November, to jettle, in conjunction with the deputies of 
the States General, the neceſſary funds to be levied in the 
ſubſequent year for the ſervice of the army. 

For the adminiſtration of juſtice there are two courts 
held at the Hague, namely, the court of Halland, and the 
high council. The provinces of Holland and Zealand have 
always been ſo ſtrictly united, as to have but one com- 
mon bigh court of juſtice ; and accordingly the court of 
Holland is compoſed of a preſident, with eight counſellors 
of that province, and three for Zealand; a ſolicitor, two 
altornies, a regiſter, and ſix ſecretaries: Holland chooſes 
the preſident two years, and Zealand the third, The mem- 
bers of this court are excluded from being magiſtrates of 
cities, directors of trading companies, or enjoying any poſt, 
or any other ſalary than what is annexed to their office. 

The high council of Holland and Zealand is compoſed 
of a preſident and fix counſellors for Holland, and three 
for Zealand, a regiſter, and a ſubſtitute. This court judges 
definitively in all caſes brought before them by an appeal 
from the court of Holiand, and gives judgment, from-which 
there is no farther appeal, except by way of reviſion; 

The ſenate of Amſterdam conſiſts of thirty-ſix mem- 
bers, part of whom have the direction of political affairs, 
and others the adminiſtration of juſtice. The dignity of 

a ſenator is for life, unleſs forfeited by mal- adminiſtration. 
The ſenate have arrogated to themſelves the power of fil- 
ling up vacancies, and directing all other affairs with a 
ſupreme and abſolute authority, independent of the people, 
hq, by the original conſtitution of the republic, enjoyed 
the right of electing to vacancies. They chooſe the bur- 
gomaſters and ſchepens, or aldermen, of every city. The 
fiſt ate always patt of their own body, and in order to be- 
come a burgomaſter it is neceſſary that a perſon has borne 

the office of a ſchepen. There are twelve burgomaſters in 

Amſterdam, four of whom have the adminiſtration of af-, 
fairs, and are from thence called regent-burgomaſters. 
Three of theſe are annually changed, and the fourth con- 

tinues in office a ſecond year, to inſtruct the new-comers: 
he likewiſe” preſides for the firſt quarter, and then gives 
place to his colleagues, who in the ſame manner preſide 

| three months alternately, till the year is finiſhed, + *- 
The ſchepens, or aldermen, form the chief court of juſ- 

tice in every city. In Amſterdam there are nine, ſeven 


After the 
authority is f 
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ple from going to law. They, with one experienced ma- 
giſtrate at their head, alſo take cognizance of civil cauſes 
amounting to a ſum not exceeding ſix hundred guilders, 
or about fifty-five pounds ſterling. Their method of pro- 
ceeding is by way of citation: the creditor ſummonſes his 
debtor to appear, and, after the fact has. been ſtated, and 
both ſides heard, the peace-makers determine what ought 
to be done, and order the parties to comply with it: but 
there lies an appeal from their deciſion to the /chepens. 
There is no where ſuch large credit given to all ſorts 
of perſons as in Holland, and there never was any coun- 
try where ſo few languiſh in ptiſon; or where the inter- 
nal regulations for the pritoners tended more to reform 
the vicious, countenance induſtry, and enforce fruga- 
lity. Whenever any perſon: acquaints. the magiſtrates 
of his inability to pay his creditors, and lays before them 
an exact account of his circumſtances, they immediately 
order the commiſſioners of bankrupts to take poſſeſſion 
of his effects, and exempt his perſon from all arreſts for 
ſix weeks, which time is allowed him to compound with 
his creditors. In the mean time his books are laid before 
the commiſſioners: to be examined, and all letters directed 
to him are delivered to them before he peruſes them. If his 
endeayours to compound with his creditors prove ineffec- 
tual, and his failure appears to be owing to loſſes and miſ- 
fortunes, the commiſſioners, when the ſix weeks are ex- 
pired, fel] his effects, and make a dividend, after which 
the magiſtrates acquit and exempt him from all claim, 
whether foreign or domeſtic ; nor is it in the power of 
any or of all his creditors to hinder this, when the failure 
is not fraudulent, Or the debtor may apply to the pro- 
vincial high court of juſtice, repreſent his condition, and 


give up all he has upon oath, after which he is exempted, 


as before, from all future claims, and may again engage 
in trade; but if the debtor takes a falſe oath, the magiſ- 
trates have authority to puniſh him, and on ſuch an occa- 
ſion may even ſentence him to dea. 

Holland, with reſpe to its eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 


is divided into two parts, each of which has its particular | 


ſynod. The ſynod of South Holland is compoſed: of eleven 
claſſes, under which are three hundred and thirty- one 
miniſters : the ſynod of North Holland has only ſix claſſes, 
in which are to hundred and twenty miniſters. Beſides 


| theſe miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church, there are aſſem- 


blies of Engliſh Preſbyterians at Amſterdam, Rotterdam, 
Dort, Leyden, and Harlem; and at Amſterdam is an Eng- 
liſb epiſcopal church. The Remonſtrants amount to thirty 
congregations, and thirty- eight miniſters. The Luthe- 
rans compole nineteen, congregations, and have twenty- 
ſeven preachers. The Roman catholics bave about two 


hundred and fifty churches, and two hundred and thirty- 


five prieſts, among which are about forty churches and 
ſixty prieſts of Jauſeniſi principles, At Amfterdam is alla 


the metropolitan church of the* Moravians; and alſo a 


of whom are annually elected, and two remain a ſecond | 2uaters meeting. 


year. Theſe have the adminiſtration of juſtice both in 
civil and criminal affairs; but, before they condemn: a 
perſon to ſuffer death, they always conſult the burgo- 
maſters on the merits of the cauſe; but are not obliged 
to conform to their opinion, and ſometimes they give 
judgment contrary to it. There lies no appeal from their 
ſentence in criminal cauſes. Where the puniſhment is 
capital, not only the proof of the crime is required to be 
extremely evident, but the priſoner himſelf muſt confeſs 
it; for which purpoſe they employ the rack and other 
tortures; but this is never done except when the evidence 
is ſo ſtrong againſt the criminal as to leave no room to 
queſtion his guilt, whence it is ſaid that an innocent per- 
ſon is never put to the rack. e 

In this republic a ridiculous Gothic privilege is allowed 
to condemned criminals, of having a ſumptuous dinner 


the day preceding execution, the priſoner is even per- 


mitted to name the diſhes he would chooſe. In the king- 
dom of Naples the ſame cuſtom is Kill retained. + 
There is another court inferior to the former, but 
worthy of being imitated by all Chri/lian nations, ſince 

it ſeems founded on the very ſpirit of Chriſtianity. This 
court conſiſts of eight or ten members, | ſtyled peace- 
makers, who are generally young gentlemen of fortune, 
who muſt be houſe-keepers and married, Their buſipeſs 


The prigicigal cities in Holland are the following: 
Doa rr, or DoRDRECHr, in Latin Dordracum, is ſeated 
on an iſland in the Merue, that was formed in 1421 by a 
terrible inundation, which deſtroyed no leſs than ſeventy- 
two villages, and about a hundred thouſand. perſons, 
This city ſtands fifteen miles to the eaſt of Rotterdam, and 


its ſituation is naturally ſo ſtrong, that, though deſtitute 


of fortifications, it has neyer.yet been taken. The num- 
ber of houſes in 1732 amounted to three thouſand nine 
hundred and fifty-four. - It is the ſeat of the mintage for 
South Holland, and has a ſeminary. The harbour is very 
commodious, and its trade . conſiderable, eſpecially in 
grain, Rheniſh and other wines; as alſo in timber, which, 


in ſummer time, is brought from Germany down the Rhine 


and. the Z/aal, and here {awed by means of mills, of which 
there are great numbers about the city. / | 581 

_ HARLEM, HAARLEM, or HAERLEM, is ſituated on the 
river Sparin, which runs through it, and is the only paſ- 
ſage for the many ſhips and other veſſels coming from 
Friefland and other parts, in their way to the towns, of 
Holland and Zealand. Harlem ſtands fourteen, miles to 
the weſt of Am//erdam, and enjoys a communication with 


that city and Leyden, by means of two ſpacious canals. 


The houſes,- which are neat btick buildings, in 1732 
amounted to ſeven-thouſand nine hundred and ſixty- three; 


is to make up all quarrels, and to prevent or diſſuade peo- 


Vol. II. | 3 


but very few of them are built in the modern taſte, or 
| 40 make 
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wake an elegant rance. There are in this city four trading towns in Europe; and though, from the ſha] 
Dutch Catvini/t ie, one of French, one of Lutheran, N. the Pampus, the only paſlage leading to it neg 
ind ſeveral maſs-houſes, the Papiſs being here much more || the Zuyder ſea, it might be thought but indifferent! 
numerous than the Protgſfantr. Its manufactures of filk| ſituated for commerce, as ſhips of burthen muſt be light. 
and linen, though tilt conſiderable, are greatly declined. ened in order to paſs through it, and afterward muſt Wait 
The bleaching of thread and linen, for which this city is] for an eaſterly or north-eaſt wind, to go through the 
famous, employs a great number of hands. Once a moſt | Mar/diep into the North Sea z yet the harbour is one of the 
Extravagant trade in flowers, particularly in tulips, was largeſt and ſafeſt in Europe : and It has this advantage, 
carried on here ; but at preſent this paſſion, which was | that the other towns of the province can eaſily ſend their 
cat ried to a wonderful exceſs, is much abated. | | 20ods thither, and receive returns; and with a fair wind 
The inhabitants attribute the invention of printing toſ it is but a few hours paſtage to or from all the ports of 
Lawrence Gofler of this city; on whoſe houſe, which North Holland, Friefland, Overyſſel, and Guelderland. The 
ſtood. in about the middle of the town, was a Latin in-| ground is naturally Go and the buildings founded on 
fcription, that he invented it about the year 1440: a ſtatue | oaken piles, which occaſioned the facetious Eraſmus to 
was alſo ereed to him on the ſame account; and in the | ſay; that in his country vaſt multitudes of people Iived on 
town-houſe is kept in a ſilver caſe; wrapped up in filk, the the tops of trees. The middle of the town is interſec 
firſt book that Cofler printed. There is here an academy, | by a great number of navigable canals, which, while the 
funded in the year 1751, for promoting commerce, | conduce to the pleaſantne s and cleanlineſs of the place, 
agticulture, arts and ſciences. are at the ſame time a great convenience to trade 3 but in 
In the year 1573 this city held out a famous ſiege a-| hot and calm weather they emit fetid effluvia, which 
inſt the Spaniards for ten months; during which the | would be ſtill worſe, were not the water kept in con. 
— citizeris were teduced to eat leather, and the vileſt| tinual motion 10 the working of two large water -mille 
animals. They for a conſiderable time kept up a corre- and one turned by horſes. All the canals iſſue into the 
ſpondence with the prince of Orange 7 carriet-pigeons, | 7” and the Amftel, and ſuch as go far up into the town, 
till the Spanitrds diſcovering it, ſhot all the pigeons a-| being interſected by croſs canals, have a communication 
bout the town. The citizens at laſt ſurrendered, on con-| with each other. Theſe canals divide the town into + 
dition of being ſaved from plunder ; but the Spaniardi] multitude of iflands, joined together by bridges, ſome of 
had the cruelty to puniſh the inhabitants for their bravery | which are of ſtone and others of wood. 
by a moſt inhuman maſſacre in cold blood. The garri- The city forms a ſemicircle on the J, and is fortified 
ſon, which had conſiſted of four thouſand men; was re-| on the land- ſide with ramparts and twenty-ſix regular 
duced to ſixteen hundred, and of theſe they batbarouſly | baſtions; and on that fide the neighbouring country may 
murdered nine huntred. be laid under water. On the fide next the Y it is ſecure4 
To the ſouth of the town lie ſeveral beautiful ſeats, and] by a double row of piles driven into the river, projecting 
2 wood cut out into delightful walks and viſtos. ſome feet above the ſurface; but in ſome places openings 
LEYDEN, in Latin Lugdanum Batavorum, is ſeated on | are left for ſhips to paſs in and out, and in the night theſe 
the Rhine, according to Mr. Maftelynes Tables, in 52 openings are fenced with a boom. The piles extend in 
10” N. latitude, and 4* 27 E. longitude; and, next to {length no leſs than fifty thouſand feet; and without them, 
Amſterdam, is the largeſt and fineſt city in all Holland.] in a place called the Zaog, lie the large ſhips in ſuch 
In 1732 the houſes amounted to ten thouſand eight hun- numbers, that their maſts reſemble a wood. In the inter- 
dred and ninety-one. The ſtreets are long, broad, neat, | mediate ſpaces, between the town and the inner row of 
and adorned with beautiful canals. Here are ſome fine piles, are ranged innumerable ſmall ſhips and barks, 
churches belonging to the Dutch Catvim/ts, with a Lu-| The Amſtel divides the town into two parts; and in 
theran, an Enghfb, a Prench, and a Metmonite meeting; | 1732, when the houſes were numbered, they were found 
as alſo ſeveral maſs-houſes, the Papiſls conſtituting the {to amount to twenty-ſix thouſand eight hundred and 
majority of the inhabitants. The univerſity, founded in {rhirty-five. In the year 1766 there were buried in In- 
1575 by William I. prince of Orange, is the largeſt and \ ferdam 7204 perfons. A calculator in France, in the 
naſe ancient in all the United Netherlands. Its library, | year 1778, laid down the number of inhabitants of this 
beſides a multitude of printed books, has two thouſand city at 360,000, and ſuppoſed the population to be in- 
Oriental manuſcripts, many of which are in Arabic, and | creating. | 
a large ſphere adapted to the Copernicun ſyſtem, and mov- | The gates of the city are very fine, particularly that of 
ing by clock- work: it has alſo an anatomical theatre, an | Harlem, which is adorned on each ſide with large columns, 
obſervatory, and a phyfic-garden, The celebrated cloth and a lion's head on the top of each; in the middle is 
manufaQures of this city are much decayed, the demand || the city's preſent arms, and on the frieze of the inſide 
for them being greatly leſſened. The firſt blow which | of the gate toward the town is the ancient coat, which 
the manufactures of this place received, was from a diſpute was a Thip without a rudder. There are four other 
between the maſters and workmen, reſpecting the price principal gates; alſo a bridge of ſeveral arches, with 
of labour, in conſequence of which many artificers quit- draw-bridges, and another ſtone gate, that is ſhut every 
ted the city, and carried their arts and induſtry to other | night. The bridge over the OO Joins one fide 
parts. This city is famous for the long and ſevere ſiege of the rampart to the other, eonſiſts of thirty-five arches, 
x fuſtained in F573 againſt the 1 Who encom- eleven of which are very high, and eight of them ſhut 
paſſed it with ſeventy-two forts. This ſiege laſted above up; the reſt of them being open for boats to go up and 
five months, with fach vigour, that the inhabitants were down the Amflel. This bridge is fix hundred and ſixty 
reduced to the greateſt extremities, and above ten thou-{| feet long, and ſeventy broad, with iron rails on each 
fand of them periſhed : yet, in'conſequence of the barba-, fide. 
Tous treatment Harlem had received, they teſolved to hold] Moſt of the ſtreets are extremely clean; but, except 
dut, and, upon receiving a ſummons, anſwered, They choſe that have canals, they are much too narrow. They 
« would never ſurrender, while they had one arm to eat, ate, however, rendered leſs incommodious by the hired 
und another to fight.” At length they cut the main coaches being fer on ſledges drawn by one horſe. Mer- 
bank of the Muſẽ and the Tei. At firſt the water roſe but chandiſe is aſſo drawn on ſledges, which are not only the 
fowly-; but the wind ſoon changing to the Horth-weſt, || moſt uſeful vehieles for the inhabitants and their trade, 
turned the country round Lepuen into a fea, by which but are calculated to preſerve the houſes, which, from 
means fifteen hundred Spaniatilt were drowned. The an- their being built on piles, might in time be damaged in 
miveffary of this deliverance is obſerved on the third of their attons, by having a great number of wheel 
Qbrr'as 'a folemn day of thankſgiving, and after ſer-cartiages. Gentlemen's coaches are, however, for the 
mon the fame ſiege is repreſented in a tragedy, the money moſt part ſet vn wheels; but for this liberty they pay 2 
ariſing from which is applied to charitable uſes. donſiderable tax. The principal ſtreets, or rather quays 
AMSTERDAM, of ' ARMSTEUDAM, is laid down 'inſfof the canals, are agreeably planted on each ſide with 
Afr. Maftrlyne's Tables in'52% 25 N.Hatitude,and 4 45} trees. The houſes are rather neat than elegant or cm- 
E. longitude, at the influæ of the and tie Amel, where modious: the nature of the climate renders it Seal 
%'a Huice, by means of 'which that rivers continues its do waſh them often; but the greateſt part of the people 
Voar through the town. This is one-of the greateſt featty' this kind of cleanlineſs fo far as hardly to _ 
7 $85 1a c - , themſelves 
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calves time for the neceſſary care of their perſons. 
8 of their houſes is generally by ſteps, which 
{iſe four or five feet from the ground, and the paſlage 
"= the rooms, which runs very deep, is floored and 
unnelled with marble, which has an air of grandeur in 
miniature. They have much neat, and ſome rich furni- 


AMSTERDAM: 


' 

wor all the buildings in Amfterdam the town-houſe is 
the moſt diſtinguilhed. It is two aundred and eighty- | 
two feet in front, two hundred and thirty-two deep, and 
' 4 bundred and ſixteen high, excluſive of the cupola. It 
coſt three millions of guilders, or three hundred thouſand 

ounds ſterling, when money was more valuable than it 
is now, which will be leſs ſurpriſing, if we conſider. that 
it is founded upon thirteen thouſand large piles. This 
is a very grand and uſeful building, and = it is neither 
elegant nor agreeable. It contains the offices and tribu- 
nals for the execution of the laws in the ſeveral branches 
of the military, as well as civil government. It is very 
obſervable, that the entrance of this building is ver 
mean ; but had the doors been proportioned to the re 
of the edifice, they would have been more _— to be 
forced, upon occaſion of thoſe tumultuous aſſemblies of 
the people, which formerly were not unfrequent in this 
country. The want of a large door ſuitable to the gran- 
deur of the building is, according to Dr. Buſching, a de- 
ſigned omiſſion, the ſeven doors, in number and uniformity, 
repreſenting the ſeven provinces. The inſide is ſaid to 
be very beautifully ornamented with marble, jaſper, ſculp- 
ture, and paintings. In ſome of their vaults, or cellars, 
are kept the treaſures of the celebrated bank of Am/ter- 
dam ; in others are confined criminals under ſentence of 
death, and others again ſerve as apartments for officers of 
ſeveral claſſes. In the upper part is an arſenal, as it is 
called, though it is rather a collection of old-faſhioned ar- 
mour and weapons. The chimes of the tower are in- 
comparable, and it commands a fine proſpect of the city 
and its environs as far as the Zuyder ſea. Among the other 
public buildings are the admiralty and . Ea/ft adia-houſe, 
which are large' and beautiful, On the harbour ſtands 
the arſenal and magazine for military ſtores both for ſea 
and land- ſervice. Among ſeveral things remarkable in 
this magazine is a reſervoir on the top of the houſe capable 
of containing ſixteen hundred tons of water, which, by 
means of leaden pipes, may be conveyed in caſe of fire to 
ſixteen different parts of the city. Near the arſenal is the 
dock, which is above five hundred feet long. 

In Amfterdayy are eleven churches of Dutch Calvinifts, 
two of which are parochial, with two of French, two 
of Engliſh, one of Arminians or Remanſtrants, two of 
Lutherans, and three of Adennonitess The Armenian 
Cbriſtians have likewiſe a church here; but the Papiſis 
have a greater number of places of worſhip than all the 
above-mentioned ſects put together, and in particular 
have twenty-four very large maſs-houſes. The ſyna- 

ogue of the Portugueſe Jews is a ſpacious and ftately 

ullding of a quadrangular form, and the inſide is ex- 
tremely neat, The other Jews have alſo their diſtin 
ſynagogues. The number of poor-houſes is conſiderable; 
their incomes, and their conveniencies and cleanlineſs, 
are worthy of .admiration, Here is an hoſpital for aged 
men and women, conliſting of ſeveral buildings; a new 
edifice for aged people of both ſexes; the diaconie for 
old women, which is the moſt ately ſtructure of them 
all, and in which old men alſo receive a comfortable ſup- 
port; with a receptacle for lunatics, and ſeveral orphan- 
houſes, as the .cleemoſynary-houſe, in which are fre- 
quently two thouſand children, the diaconie orphan-houſe, 
the burgher orphan-houſe, &c. There are allo ſome 
houſes of correction, as the.raſp-houſe, where felons raſp 
Brazil wood for three, four, ſeven, ten years, or for life, 
according to the nature of their crime. When they are 
incorrigible, and too lazy to work, they are often put 
for an hour or two into a dungeon where water comes 
in; ſo that they muſt be continually labouring at the 
pump, in order to avoid being dtowned. Here are alſo 
ſpin-houſes, where proſtitutes, and other women of bad 
character, are kept to ſpinning. All theſe. foundations, 
and the good police of the city, have ſuch an effect, that 
there are no beggars in the ſtreets, | Here are officers who 


| 


take up all vagabonds, and convey them directly to houſes 


. 


provided for that purpoſe, where they are forced to work; 
every man in his own buſineſs, in proportion to his 
ſtrength and ability. Here the poor who want work, and 
offer themſelves, are received. In Am/terdam, and moſt 
of the conſiderable cities in Holland, is alſo a public 
othce, where all poor travellers that can give any account 
of themſelves may go and take a loaf, a penny, and a 
paſſport, by virtue of which they are received gratis into 
the boats which carry paſſengers and goods from town to 
town. f 

They have alſo a charitable foundation, which is ex- 
tremely remarkable. As perſons of all nations reſort to 
Auſterdam, many of whom have not much to ſpend, and 
the taverns are generally very dear; they have ſpacious 
edifices, where all poor ſtrangers, of both ſexes, who are 
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obliged to make any ſtay in this city, are received, neatly 


lodged, and haye bed, board, and waſhing, for three days 
and nights, during which time, if any of them fall ſick, 
they are removed into a neighbouring hoſpital ; but aftec 
the expiratian of three days, they muſt remoye from 
thence, and are not allowed to return for. fix weeks, on 
pain of being ſeverely puniſhed, 

Amſterdam abounds in artificers and manufacturers. 
Beſides which, this city is along in poſſeſſion of half the 
immenſe trade which the Dutch carry on to the Ea/t-In- 
dies, and governs the whale. Its commerce with Spain 
and the Spaniſh I at- Indies is very great, nor is it Jeſs con- 
ſiderable ta the Levant, [taly, and Portugal. Amſterdam 
alſo engroſſes almoſt the whole northern trade carried on 
by the Dutch to Norway, and the countries ſituated in the 

altic. 

ROTTERDAM, a large and populous city, fourteen 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of the Hague, according to Maſs 
kelyne in 51* 56 N. latitude, and in 4* 28/ E. 13 
is ſea d on the arſe, here called the Mere, which at 
this place receives the Rotter, after it has taken its courſe 
through the city. This river is very broad, and of a depth 
ſufficient to admit ſhips of tolerable burthen ; but if they 
draw above fifteen feet water, they are obliged to take 
the way of Heluget/iuys to Rotterdam. The mouth of the 
Merwe lies five German miles to the weſt of Rotterdam, 
where it gradually becomes ſhallow by the gathering of 
the ſands. The canals within the town are A deep, that 
the largeſt ſhips come up, and take in or deliver their car- 
goes at the very doors of the warehouſes. According] 
this city, next to Amflerdam, is the place of — sf 
trade, eſpecially to England and Scotland. 

In 1732, its houſes were computed at ſix thouſand fix 
hundred and twenty-one. In the year 1765 the number 
of perſons who died in this city amounted to 1735, and 
the marriages were 155. The fineſt ſtreet in Rotterdam 
is called the Zaaring-fliet : moſt of the houſes are noble 
ſtone buildings. The Boamties, or Boomguays ſtreet, ex- 
tends delightfully along the Mere, (which is here near 
a mile and a half in breadth) upward of half a mile in 
length. It has a row of lofty trees, and the houſes re- 
ſemble palaces; on the other ſide runs the river, which 


has ſhips continually failing in or out, or lying at anchor, 


This is the place of general reſort for people of condition, 


to whom it ſerves as a mall. 


The principal public buildings here are the bank, the 
Eaft and We#t- India-houſes, the arſenal, and the exchange. 


The firſt admiralty college of the United Pravinces has its 


ſeat here, under the direction of twelve commiſſioners. 
There are here four churches belonging to the Dutch, 
one of French, and one of Engliſh preſbyterians, with 
an Engliſb epiſcopal church, whoſs miniſter has a hun- 
dred pounds ſterling per annum from the king of Great 
Britain, beſides ſurplice fees, ſaid to amount to two hun- 
dred pounds more; there are alſo a Scots and a Luthe- 
ran church, the laſt of which is new and handſome, 
The ſynagogue of the Portugueſe Fews is a ivory fine 
ſtructure, though not ſo magnificent as that in Wy 
dam. Among other public. buildings is the great bridge 
acroſs. the Mertue, in the middle of which is a fine braſs 
ſtatue of the great £ra/mus, who was a native of this 


City. 


The Hague is a moſt beautiful place, ſituated in a very 
delightful-country, ten miles -north-weſt of Rotterdam ; 


but, from its having neither gates nor walls, is called.a 
village. It is, however, ſurrounded by a moat, bordered 


with 
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with a walk of lofty and ſhady trees, and at the avenues 
of the town is; paſſed by means of draw-bridges. The 
ſtreets are broad, ſeveral of them are without canals, and 
the houſes are, for the moſt part, extremely well built. 

The number of coaches belonging to the noblemen and 
gentlemen, and the gay appearance in point of dreſs, 
give a very different idea of life from that of the trading 
cities. The people here are more polite and eaſy in their 
behaviour, than in other parts of Holland; the moſt con- 
ſiderable perſons in Europe meeting here, as well as the 
aſſembly of the States General, which alſo draws hither 
the greateſt part of the people of the firſt diſtinction in the 
United Provinces, Indeed, the Hague furniſhes the amuſe- 
ments common in a great city, and at the ſame time a 
rural ſcene; for here are plays and other amuſements ; 
but, ſince the civil commotions between the Stadtholder 
and the States General have ariſen, the prince of Orange 
has changed his reſidence, which uſed to be at the Hague, 
for the province of Zealand, to the great loſs of the former, 
where he lived ina ſtyle of e Are and was highly 
diſtinguiſhed by acts of beneficence. 

In 1732, the number of houſes was found to amount 
to ſix thouſand one hundred and ſixty- four, beſides the 
public edifices, and among the former are very large and 
regular buildings. In the year 1763 the number of deaths 
amounted to 1674, but in 1765 to only 1113. There 
are alſo here ſeveral ſquares, which being planted with 
trees, and forming pleaſant walks, occaſion a great reſort 
of company. Beſides the States Generel, and thoſe of the 
provinces, which render it the reſidence of foreign em- 
baſſadors, envoys, and other foreign miniſters, here is the 
council of ſtate for the United Netherlands, the council of 
war, the general chamber of accompts, the general mint- 
chamber, the council of Brabant, and ſeveral others. 

The old palace of the counts of Halland at pfeſent 
belongs to the Hadibolders, and has been repaired with 
ſome very magnificent additions. In the centre of the 
area between the buildings of this palace, is the great 
hall; where the trophies of the republic, in their many vic- 
tories over various enemies, are hung up. Within this 
building are not only the above colleges, but a number 
of bookſellers ſhops, and the church of the French Cal- 
vini/ts. - At the Hague are alſo three churches of Dutch 
Calviniſis, an Engliſh church, one belonging to the Lu- 
therans, ſeveral maſs- houſes, and two Jetiſb ſynagogues, 
two alms-houſes, an houſe of correction, and an orphan- 
houſe. Yet the canals are not kept with ſuch care as at 
Amſterdam and other places, on which account the air is 
thought to be leſs pure and healthy than in many other 
parts of Halland. 

The environs of the Hague are extremely delightful ; 
and in its neighbourhood is a fine pleaſure-garden, in 
imitation of that of Yaux-hall : on the caſt ſide the town 
is bounded by beautiful meadows ; the ſouth, by ſplen- 
did ſeats; on the weſt by ſand-hills along the North Sea, 
on which fide is a ſtraight avenue paved with brick, and 
a walk for paſſengers, planted with ſeveral rows of trees, 
leading to the village of Scheveling, which is at two miles 
diſtance ; and on the north js a delightful wood, in which 
the /tadthelder has a ſeat known. by the name of The Houſe 
in the Mod. — | 

BROEK is a large and handſome village of North Hol- 
land. The houſes are all built of boards; they ſeldom 


exceed one ſtory, and the roofs are tiled. The boards | 


which form the outſide are painted according to every one's 
fancy, and this is ſo often done, that the houſes ſeem al- 
ways new. The windows are generally ſaſhed, and de- 
corated with beautiful curtains. The inſide of the dwel- 
lings is not only neat, but embelliſhed beyond what can 
be eaſily imagined, and all who have the ſmalleſt piece of 
ground before their houſes, never fail to convert it into 
an agreeable garden, diverſified with gravel walks, ſhell- 
work, images, and little hedges, or painted rails. The 
village is watered by canals, which are kept with the 

reateſt care, and all the ſtreets paved with bricks, which 
in ſome places are diſpoſed in the form of flowers, and are 
frequently waſhed, That theſe ornaments may not be 
- defaced, or their cleanlineſs interrupted, the ſtreets are 
deſignedly made too narrow for carriages to paſs through. 
The cattle, inſtead of being permitted into the village, 
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are kept by the meaner ſort of peaſants, 
the paſtures, and all paſſengers muſt put up at the : 
without the village. Not only the wooden furniture 15 
the houſes, but the very broomſticks are painted, as fo 
alſo ti gates and rails in the meadows. The inbabitant; 
either trade or ſubſiſt on their fortunes, and among a 
latter are frequently many merchants, and tradeſmen of 
Amſterdam, who having acquired a plentiful fortune, te. 
tire here to enjoy it in tranquillity. f 

There are likewiſe within the province of Holland fo. 
veral ſmall iflands, that lie in the Zuyder fea, and forme;] 
joined to the continent, The inhabitants of theſe and 
being from their childhood inured to that element, make 
excellent mariners, : 

The principal of theſe iſlands is the TEXET, which ha, 
a fruitful ſoil ; and many of the inhabitants breed ſn 
and, beſides trading in wool, make with the milk a kind o 
green cheeſe, which is much admired. In the whole gi. 
trict are fix villages, and on the eaftern coaſt is a commo. 
dious road, ſtyled the Moſco-road, which is the rende zvous 
of the outward-bound India ſhips. 


who dwell amon 


cep, 
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Of the Province of ZEALAND» 


Its Situation, and the Manner in which the Iſlands of wich 
this Province is compoſed art ſecured by Dykes, Of the 
Air, Climate, and Produce of the Country; with a con- 


ciſe Account of the States, and 'a Deſcription of the Cities 


of Middleburg, Fluſhing, &c. 

FEALAN D or ZEELAND entirely conſiſts of iſlands 

formed by the many outlets of the Sche/d, On the 
eaſt it is bounded by Brabant, to the ſouthward by Flan- 
ders, to the weſtward by the North Sea, and on the north 
by Holland. The name of this province, which ſignifies 
Sea- land, ſufficiently points out its ſituation. 

The iſlands of WALCHEREN and SCHOUWEN, on the 
weſtern coaſt, are defended againſt the violence of the 
ſea by downs or ſand- hills; and on the other fides, like 
the reſt of the iſlands of Zealand, by vaſt dykes, or banks, 
which at the bottom are twenty-five German ells broad, 
and at the top ſo wide that two carriages may paſs. 
abreaſt, The height is alſo proportioned to their thick- 
neſs ; yet in high tides, and ſtormy weather, the waves 
in many places ſometimes force a paſſage, or even flow 
over them. The firſt formation of theſe dykes muſt have 
been attended with immenſe” labour and expence, ſince 
the very repair and maintenance of them require large 
ſums. The dykes of this province alone would form a 
length of forty miles, each mile reckoned at fourteen 
hundred rods; and, ſuppoſing the expenct of one rod with 
another was fix Dutch guilders, the expence of the ſeve- 
ral outward dykes, taken together, amount to three hun- 
dred and forty thouſand pounds ſterling. | EN 

Though the inhabitants of the other provinces, as well 
as foreigners in general, complain that the air is here 
heavy, diſagreeable, and unhealthy ; yet no people look 
better, or enjoy a more confirmed ſtate of health than the 
natives, who are bred up in the country. Es 

The ſoil is fertile, and famed for its excellent wheat, 
and alſo for madder, the cultivation of which employs 
many of the inhabitants. It likewiſe abounds in fru, 
and its rich paſtures are covered with flocks of fine ſeep. 
The water around the iſlands ſupplies the people with 
plenty of fiſh, particularly, with oy/ters, lobſters, and muſ- 
ſels of an uncommon ſize and goodnefs. But though Zea- 
land enjoys plenty of all kinds of proviſions, fuel is very 
ſcarce, eſpecially turf, which being brought from the 
other provinces, bears a great price. They alſo conſume 
great quantities of Engliſb coals. / xt | 
In the whole province are eleven cities, and a hundred 
and ten villages, ſome of which are very large. The in- 
habitants are ſaid to be the moſt wealthy in all the Ne- 
therlands, which is in a great meaſure owing to their trade 
by ſea, for which they have every convenience that can 


þ 


be deſired. 
5. The 


— 


UTRECHT. E U R 
The ſtates of Zealand conſiſt of ſeven members, the 
eſident of which is the firſt nobleman of the province, 
ren he other members or ſtates are the deputies of ſix 
n downs, which are Middleburg, Zirkzee, Goes or 
Tir ges, Tholen, Fluſhing, and Veer. Zealand has two 
high courts of juſtice in common with Holland, of which 
© have already given an account, This province always 
ſends four deputies to the aſſembly of the States General, 
who hold their office during life, and are alternately choſen 
from among the magiſtrates of the ſeveral voting towns, 
only Middleburg always ſends one. 
M1pDLEBURG, the capital of Walcheren, and of the 
whole province, is a large, handſome, rich, and ſtrong 
town, which ſtands nearly in the centre of the iſland, to 
which ſituation it owes its name, and is ſeated in 51547 
N. latitude, and in 3* 41” E. longitude. A canal a mile 
and a half in length affords this 2 a communication 
with the Ves Scheld, and is capable of receiving the 
largeſt ſhips. Middleburg is fortified with a wall, 
ſtrengthened with thirteen baſtions. Here the ſtates of 
the province hold their meetings, as alſo the deputies who 
aſſemble in St. Nicholas's abbey. It is likewiſe the ſeat 
of the admiralty-college, the chamber of accompts, and 
mint. 
| * are ſeveral fine ſquares and ſtately public build- 
ings, particularly the town-houſe, which is a noble pile, 
with a very high tower and clock, which laſt coſt a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand guilders. Midaleburg contains 
ſeyen Calviniſt churches, with an academy, an Engliſh, 
French, Lutheran, Mennonite, and Popiſh church, and a 
wiſh ſynagogue. It is a place of great trade, particu- 
arly in wines. In 1 574 after a ſiege of two years, it 
fell into the hands of Milli 


7 


o 


iam I. prince of Orange, and 
has ever ſince been in the poſſeſſion of the States. The 

high road from hence to Fluſhing is all the way beautifully 
planted with trees. | CEE 2 | 
FLusHING, in Dutch Vliſſingen, is a well fortified town 

at the mouth of the Hondt, or Wiftern Scheld, and de- 

fends not only the paſſage into that river, but alſo that 
to the other iſles of Zealand, and even into Flanders by 
ſea. It lies eight miles to the ſouth of Midaleburg. Its 
harbour, which is large and ſecure, lies between two 
moles, or dykes, on the ſouth-eaſt of the iſle of Wal- 
cheren, and two canals. Its new harbour was formed at 
the general expence of the province in 1688, and is ſe- 
venteen hundred Rheinland rods in length, with two 
hundred in breadth, and will admit, even up to the 
town, a fleet of eighty large men of war. To the right 
of the new haven, leading to the provincial baſin, is a 
large dock, to the weſtward of which lies the entrance into 
the old harbour, which is divided into two departments, 
and ſerves for merchant-ſhips. The ſea runs quite up 
to the other end of the town; ſo. that loaded veſſels mzy 
lie at the very doors of the merchants. The houſes are 
in general well built, and, beſides other fine ſtructures, 
the town-houſe is a magnificent and regular pile. In 
the town are three churches of Dutch Calviniſis, one 
of French, one of Engliſh, and one of Mennoniten. In 
the year 1749 one of the churches, the prince's palace, 
and the naval ſtore-houſe, were deſtroyed by fire; but 
the firſt was ſoon rebuilt, This was one of the caution- 
ary towns delivered up to queen Elizabeth by the States 
as a pledge of their fidelity, and as a ſecurity for the mo- 
ney that princeſs had expended in aſſiſting them againſt 
the Spaniards, and of which the celebrated Sir Philip Sid- 
ney was governor in 1585; but it was redeemed by the 
dates, in 1616, from 2 James I. for an inconſiderable 

ſum, much leſs than the money they ſtood indebted to 
A r | 
Wich reſpect to the other iſlands, SouTH BxveLanp! 

is hoth the largeſt and moſt pleaſant, containing the town 
of Goes, offTer Goes, and a conſiderable number of villages. 
NonxrRH BEvELAND was once indeed the moſt pleaſant 
and fertile country of all Zealand; but in 1530 and 1532 
it ſuffered ſuch a terrible inundation, that great numbers 
of people and cattle periſhed, and nothing was to be ſeen 
on the whole ifland but one ſteeple, which roſe above the 
ſurface of the water. About a century after, the ground 
deing raiſed by the continual increaſe of the mud, the 
iſland was. dyked in and cultivated, and at preſent con- 
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tains a ſmall town and ſeveral villages. On the iſland of 
SHOUWEN is the town of Zirk/ee, which has a ſeat and 
vote in the ſtates of the province; with a ſmall town and 
ſome villages. There are alſo the iſlands of Duiveland 
and Ter Thelen, in which there are ſeveral villages, and in 
the latter alſo a town of the ſame name with the iſland. 


SECT. vn. 
Of the Province of UTRECHT. 


and Villages: the States 7 the Country, and its Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Government; with à deſcription of the Cities of 
Utrecht and Amersfort. 


HE province of UTREcnT, excepting one ſmall 
_ Nip of land to the northward which borders on the 
Zuyder-ſea, is wholly environed by Holland and Guel- 
derland, It extends about thirty-two miles from the 
ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and twenty-two from the 
ſourh-weſt to the north-eaſt, This country enjoys a good 
air, and in moſt parts the ſoil is very fruitful. Indeed to 
the eaſtward, near the borders of the Yeluwe, it conſiſts 
either of ſandy hills or ſmall eminences, which are in ge- 
neral covered with trees ; but in ſome places contains ſpots 
of indifferent paſture-ground. On the ſouth-ſide, be- 
tween the hilly part and the river Let, it has good arable 
land, and to the weſtward the country perfectly reſembles 
Holland; it chiefly conſiſting of rich meadows, though 
there are many ſpots of ground covered with turf. - 
In the province of Utrecht are five cities, and fixty-five 
towns and villages. Its ſtates are compoſed of the clergy, 
the nobility, and the towns: indeed the former are merel 


| nominal, and conſiſt of nobles and citizens of the Calvi- 
nit religion, and not of ecclefiaſtics. They are, how- 
ever, elected from the chapters of the five churches at 


Utrecht, and ſtill in the aſſembly of the fates repreſent 
the ancient clergy of the country. The college of the 
deputies of this province conſiſts of twelve members, each 
claſs of the ſtates ſending four. The chamber of.ac- 
compts is under the direction of four commiſhoners, and 
the provincial court of juſtice is compoſed of a preſident, 
ſix ordinary and three extraordinary aſſeſſors. 

The Calvini/t congregations of this province have ſe- 
venty-nine miniſters, who hold a ſenate once a year at 
Utrecht, The Papiſis have here above thirty churches 
under forty-five prieſts ; the Lutherans, two congregations 
and three miniſters ; the Remon/?rants the ſame number; 
and the Baptiſis two. 


province; the principal of theſe are the following: 


vince, ſtands in a delightful corn country, in 52 100 N. 
latitude, and in 5 7 E. longitude. It is ſituated on 


called the Old and New Rhine, both of which traverſe the 
city through its whole length, after Which they unite 
again. This city is pretty large, it being Wout an hour 
and an half's wal in circuit, and is alſd very populous, 
though it has no other defence than a wall on the old 
canal. The inhabitants chiefly conſiſt of traders and ar- 
tificers; but along the new canal are large and handſome 
houſes inhabited by gentlemen,  ' | 

Among the ſeven churches belonging to the Dutch 
Calvinifts, the principal is the cathedral, which is dedi- 
cated to St. Marlin, and ſtands in the centre of the city 3 
but only conſiſts of the choir, the greateſt part of the old 
cathedral being deſtroyed by a terrible ſtorm in 1674, 
ſince which the tower has always remained' ſeparate from 
the body of the church. The chapter belonging to this 


their places, for which they generally pay between ſix 
and ſeven thouſand guilders, The other chapter churches 


in this city are the Od Minſter, or that of St. Salvator, 
St. Mary's, St. Peter's, and St. * In the firſt of 
theſe a part has been partitioned o 


„ ag 2 place of worſhip 
for the Englih who . though they are not 


Vor. II. | 
3 


| 


4 
»SX* + © 


Its Situation and Produce : the number of its Cities, Towns, 


The province of Utrecht is divided into four quarters, | 
and has five cities, which have a vote in the ſtates of the 


| "UTRECHT, in Latin Ultrajectum, the capital of the pro- 


the Rhine, which here divides itſelf into two branches, 


cathedral is compoſed of forty members, who purchaſe | 


very 
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194 A SYSTEM OF 
very numerous. Over the church is a muſeum, which 
contains a variety of curioſities and antiques. St. Peter's 
church has been aſſigned to the French Galvinifls, who 
conſtitute a numerous congregation. The Lutherans, 
the Remon/trants, and the Mennonites, have each of them 
a church, while the Papi/is meet in houſes, of which they 
have ſeveral appropriated for that purpoſe. In this city 
alſo reſides the chief of the Janſeniſts in the Netherlands, 
who ſtyles himſelf archbiſhop of Utrecht, and is elected 
by the nominal chapter, which, including the dean, con- 
Liſts of eight canons. The ftates of the province meet 
in a building called the States chamber, which is alſo the 
ſeat of the other provincial colleges. In the German- 
houſe reſides the commander of the Teutonic order; here 
is alſo a celebrated univerſity, which is dependent only on 
the city magiſtracy, and not on the whole province. Its 
phyſic-garden is particularly curious, and for the recrea- 
tion of the ſtudents, on the eaſt ſide of the city, juſt with- 
out the gate, is a beautiful mall, conſiſting of ſeven ſtraight 
walks, two thouſand paces in length, regularly planted 
with limes ; but that in the middle is properly the mall. 
In this city the memorable union was formed between. 
the Seven United Provinces, in the year 1579. In 1672 
the French took this city without the leaſt reſiſtance, and 
in 1712 à congreſs of plenipotentiaries was opened here 
from all the ſtates in Europe, which, in the courſe of two 
ears, adjuſted the articles which form the treaty, known 
y the title of . the peace of Utrecht.” 
AMERSFORT,-or AMERSFOORT, is ſituated fourteen 
miles to the north-eaſt of Utrechz, on the river Ems, which 
has its riſe in theſe parts from the confluence of ſeveral. ri- 
vulets, and firſt receives that name here, where it becomes 
navigable. It is a ſtrong town ſituated at the foot of a 
hill, in a pleaſant and fertile country. The buildings, 
| 2 thoſe of the Old Town, are very neat. It 
as three churches, one of which is a large and ſtately 
ſtructure. The hoſpitals of Amersfort reſemble thoſe of 
the larger cities, and here is a public ſchool, where ſeve- 
ral perſons of eminence have had their education. At 
this port are ſhipped all the s brought out of Germany 


by the Heſſian waggons, and conſigned to Amſlerdam. Its | leg | 
| The whale province is divided into three diftrias, 


manufaQures of dimity and bombazines are of modern 
date, and in a thriving way. It formerly ſuffered” much 
from the inhabitants of Guelderland, who took it in 1543, 


and in 1629 this city was alſo taken by the Spaniards, 
who afterward quitted it. 8 
SECT. VIIL 


The Province of FRIESLAND. 
7 28 
Its Situation, Extent, and Produce : the Manner in which 
' the ancient Inhabitants oe d from the Inundations occa- 
ſien by the breaking of the Dykes : their Language, Re- 
ligion, and Government; with a Deſcription Lewar- 
den, Franeker, and Harlingen. So, 


* FR TIESLAND, in Latin Friſia, is thus called from 
me ancient Frifians, a martial people, who are ſaid 
to derive their game from riſen, to dig, they having 
recovered thigcountry from the ſea and rivers by digging, 
or caſting up dykes. This country is bounded on the eaſt 
by the river Lawers, which parts it from Groningen; on 
the ſouth by Oweryſſe/; on the welt by the Zuyder-ſea ; | 
and. on the north by the German or North-ſea. Its greateſt 
extent from north to ſouth is thirty- ſeven miles, and from 
caſt to weſt ns. 2 
be air and foil of this province very nearly reſemble 
thoſe of Holland, Cee the north-weſt parts, which 
lie lower than the ſea, and are particularly remarkable for 
their fine paſturesz among which are excellent oxen, 

cows, and ſheep, with numerous breeds of large horſes, 

many of which are exported to Germany and other coun- 

tries. In the more elevated parts are good corn-lands, 

and the wheat uced in them is particularly eſteemed 

for the fineneſs of the cars and the whiteneſs of its flour, 

The Frieſſand peas. have alſo an agreeableneſs in their | 
taſte fuperior to moſt others, Here. is likewiſe a great 
deal of turf-ground ; but the turf is inferior to that of 


| 
| 


k 


| 


4. 


| price of the beſt. fort being at prime coſt no leſs thay 


| wealthy freeholder, diſtinguiſhed by bis abilities and his 


| Frieſland has of courſe ſixty deputies, who are diſtinguiſh- 
| ed according to the three diviſions, Eleven towns alſo 


Aer dam, and is a rich, populous, and ſtrong town, the ſeat 


- 


in the 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The inhabitants along the ſeaſt-coaſt are un 
ceſſity of ſecuring themſelves by means of dyke 
expence. Formerly, when the care of theſe dykes 
only the concern of the proprictors of particular ef hy 
they were very low, and frequently ſuffered to fall to D 
cay; whence they became unable to withſtand the on 
tuoſity of the waves, eſpecially when driven by a ad 
north-weſterly wind, By theſe breaches the countr * 
laid under water, and great numbers of people a Dn, 
as cattle, periſhed, To preſerve themſelves from 2 
calamities, the inhabitants raiſed ſeveral large 8 
from twenty to twenty-five feet high, and of confiderah] 4 
extent, to which, if not prevented by. the rapidity of * 
r oy 2 Sen, with their cattle = 

ouſhold furniture, and there remained ti 
ſubſided 3 till the flood had 
rieſland may vie with Holland in the number | 
with which it is in all parts interſected. In 2 
province are eleven towns, and three hundred and thir; ; 
ſix villages, | | | | 1 

The inhabitants ſtill retain that ſtrong paſſion for libert 
which diſtiguiſhed their anceſtors, together with the: 
cuſtoms and manner of living, even to the ancient Fifa 
dialect and accent, which renders the language of the 
country people unintelligible to the other Net erlanders 
Frie is famed for its woollen ſtuffs ; but more eco. 
cially for its linen, which is the fineſt in Eurepe, a 


FasLayy, 


der the nes 


% At a vaſt 


twelve Holland guilders an ell. 

The majority of the inhabitants are Calviniſſs; there 
are alſo many Papi/ts, and a ſtill greater number of Mx. 
nonites; which is the leſs to be wondered at, as Menno 
Simon, from whom they derive their name, was born 
at M itmarſum, and firſt propagated his doctrines in this 
province. Theſe Afennonites form fifty-eight congte- 
gations, under the direction of a hundred and hfty-two 
paſtors : the dr no have twenty-four congregations, and 
thirty-one prieſts ; the Lutherans have only two congte- 
gations, and three miniſters ; and the Remon/trants hate 
no more than one; but the Collegiants have ſeveral col. 
es. 5 


namely, O/ftergo, Weftergo, and Zevenwalde, each of 
which is again ſubdivided into grietenyes, or preſectu- 
rates. Each of theſe prefeurates annually chooſes two 
deputies, one of which is a nobleman, and the other a 


virtue, The number of theſe prefecturates being thirty, 


ſend two deputies each to the aſſembly of the ſtates, which 
is _ compoſed of eighty-two perfons, who are annually 
elected. | 7 

Te college of the deputy ſtates conſiſts of nine per- 
ſons » fix from the prefedturates, and Hs. of the _ 
This college puts in execution the reſolutions of the ſtates 
with reſpect to civil and military affairs, as alſo thoſe te- 
lating to the provineial reyenues, the diſpoſal of employ- 
ments, and the like. The provincial court of juſtice is 
compoſed of twelve aſſeſſors, aſſiſted by an attorney-ge- 
neral and a ſecretary. This court alone takes cognizance 
of criminal cauſes ; but in civil, the firſt hearing is in the 
courts of the preſecturates and towns. 
With reſpect to its eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment, Friz/and 
is divided into fix claſſes, under which are two hundred 
and ſeven miniſters. Each claſs annually ſends two mi- 
niſters and the like number of elders to the ſynod, which 
is held eight days after Eafter. 1 
The principal places in this province are the following: 

_LewaARrDEN, or LEUWARDEN, the capital Abe pro- 
vince, ſtands about ſixty miles to the north - eaſt of An- 


of its chief colleges, as alſo of the mint, and the reſidence 
of the principal nobility of Frigand, whence its build- 
ings, as well public as private, are very magnificent. It has 
ſeveral canals which run through the ftreets, and are of 
great adyantage to the trade af tha inhabitants, which is 
very conſiderable, eſpecially as. theſe canals are extended 
not only to the ſea, but.to the moſt conſiderable towns 
province. The fortifications of this city are how- 
1 tyer 


ö 
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ected. While Friefland enjoyed its own ſtadt- 
they reſided in the Prinzenhof, in this city, 
ve it an air of ſplendor and dignity ; but they 
honour in the year 1747, when Viiliam IV. 
Jared hereditary ſtadtholder of all the United Ne- 
Lrlands. Ihe town-houſe is a noble ſtructure, begun 
" 15- The Dutch Calvini/ts have here three churches, 
* 5 that of St. James, which is alſo called “ the Great 
Church, is the vault of the ſtadtholder's family. The 
French Caluiniſis have one church here, the Lutherans one, 
the Mennonites three, the Papi/ts ſeveral, and the Jetus a 
ſynagogue. Formerly a bay extended from the North 
fon to this city, and was ſo large, as to be called “ the 
Middle Sea ;” but it being gradually dried up, the ground 
has been cultivated and built upon, ; 
Without the city lies Marienburg, a palace belonging 
to the houſe of Naſſau Orange. ; 
Twelve miles to the welt of Lewarden lies FRANEKER, 
which is ſituated on a canal, but is neither large nor 
fortified, though endowed with an univerſity founded by 
count Lewis of Naſſau. The halls of this univerſity are 
in a building which formerly ſerved as a convent to the 
fraternity of the Creſi, and has a phyſic-garden belonging 
to it. {here was here an ancient caſtle, which falling 
to ruin, Was lately pulled down, Here is alſo a good 
grammar-ſchool, and an orphan-houſe. St. Martin's 
church is a fine building, with a handſome fteeple. 
HARLINGEN is, next to Lewarden, the largeſt and moſt 
pulous town in all Frie/and. It is fituated on the ſea, 
or rather on the Flie-water, and has a commodious 
harbour, with a depth of water ſufficient for ſhips of 
the greateſt burden ; but the entrance being obſtructed 
by the gathering of the ſands, part of the lading muſt be 
taken out before they can come in. It is pretty well for- 
tified on the land- ſide, and, in caſe of neceſſity, the inba- 
bitants can lay the whole country under water. To the 
yeſt it is guarded againſt the invaſions of the ſea by dykes 
of prodigious ſtrength. The Caluiniſ! Dutch have two 
churches ; but the wealthieſt part of the inhabitants are 
- Mennoxites. Here are alſo ſome Lutherans and Papiſts. 
Ja 15$0, the States made themſelves maſters of the town, 
and raiſed a ſtrong caſtle here, which at that time ſtood 
cloſe to the ſea - ſhore. | | 
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Of the Province of OvERyY 8881. 


Is Situation, Prod uce, Civil and Eecle/ja/lical Govern- 


ment, with a Defeription of its principal Towns, viz, De- 
venter, Campen, and Zwol, 


HE province of OveryssEL, or OVvERIS$EL, is 


7 bounded on the north by Friefland and Drenibe; 
on the eaſt by the county of Bentheim, and the biſhopric 
of Munfler ; on the ſouthward by Guelderland; and on the 
weſt by the Zuyder Sea. Its name ſhews that it is on the 
other fide, or beyond the 27, or ei, with reſpe& to 


thoſe provinces that lie to the weſt of that river, as Hol- 
land and Utrecht. | : 


The ſoil is for the moſt part marſhy, yielding only 


turf ; but along the 1/7 is very good corn-land, with 


ſeveral paſtures, though theſe have not the richneſs of the' 
paſtures in other countries; but inſtead of being the pro- 
perty of particular 'perſons, they belong in common to 


the inhabitants of the neareſt villages ; however, the mea- 


dows along the rivers have excellent graſs. The ground 


is in moſt parts low and level, except a ridge of ſmall 
hills, which run near the centre of the province from ſouth 
to north. It is alſo a fine ſporting country, 


The province of Overy/ſe! is, from the nature of its 
foil, not fo well cultivated and inhabited as ſome of the 
other provinces, and therefore has only ſixteen towns, 


with eighty villages, all which are ranged under three di- 
viſions, named Galland, Twenthe, and Vollenboven. 

Its flates conſiſt of the _ and the towns, both 
of whieh have an equal weight in the public deljbera- 
tions. The nobility are more numerous than in an 


other province, and a nobleman, in order to be admitte 


** 
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to the aſſembly of this claſs, muſt not only prove his 
deſcent, and that he is of the Calvins/lical religion; but 
that he is upward of twenty years of age, and in his 
diſtrict has an eſtate qualifying him to be ſummoned to 
the aſſembly, that is, of twenty-five thouſand guilders, 
Any nobleman likewiſe who is in the army, and is poſ- 
ſeſſed of theſe qualifications, is capable of being a mem« 
ber of the regency, provided he be not below the rank of 
captain; but when military affairs come under conſidera- 
tion, he muſt quit the aſſembly. The towns which ſend 
repreſentatives to the ſtates are Deventer, Campen, and 
Zwol, where the ſtates alternately hold theic annual meet- 


ings. | 
* this province is a college that may be conſidered as 
a chamber of ſtate, or rather of finances, and is compo- 
ſed of fix members, three of whom are appointed b 
the nobility, and three by the towns. It — likewiſe 
a chamber of accounts, and a chancery. In juridical 
affairs the three principal towns determine in the dernier 
reſort; where, as from the ſentences of the count 
courts, appeals may be brought before a higher tribunal, 
called the claringe, only held at Deventer, and before 
it the nobility and gentry have their firſt hearing. It 
is compoſed of the nobles and other perſons elected by 
the three towns, who have a preſident at their head. 
This province ſends five repreſentatives to the States Ge- 
neral, that is, two from the nobility, and one from each 
of the three towns. . | 
The national clergy, conſiſting of eighty-four mini- 
ſters, are divided into four claſſes, and each claſs ſends 
three miniſters and one elder to the annual ſynods, The 
Papiſis of this province are poſſeſſed of twenty-ſeven 
churches, and have thirty prieſts ; the Baptiſis have ſix- 
teen, and thirty-five miniſters ; and the Lutherans three, 
and the like number of miniſters. | | 
The three great towns of the province that ſend depu- 
ties to the aſſemblies of the States, are the following : 
. DaveNnTER, in Latin Daventria, is ſituated in a fertile 
pleaſant country on the banks of the 777, and is the ca- 
pital of the Salland quarter. It ſtands in 52% 25 N. la- 
titude, and in 6“; E. longitude. Deventer is encom- 
paſſed by a good wall, ſtrengthened by eight baſtions, 
ſome ravelins and out works. It is not very large in cic- 
cuit ;. but is cloſe built, populous, and enjoys a very good 
trade, Here are three churches of Dutch Calvini/ts, one 
of French Calviniſis, one of Lutherans, a meeting of Men- 
nonites, and a maſs-houſe. A gymnaſium illu/ire was found- 
ed by the ſtates of the province about the beginning of 
the ſeventeenth century. It was anciently a free impe- 
rial Hanſe-town, and has till the right of coining both 
old and ſilver. The inhabitants at preſent brew excel- 
ent beer, of which great quantities are exported, and the 
Deventer cakes are celebrated all over theſe provinces, In 
1589, the Spaniards made themſelyes maſters of the town 
by treachery ; but it was recovered by Prince Maurice in 
1591. In 1672, the French having reduced it without much 
oppoſition, conferred it on the biſhop of Munſter, whoſe 
troops kept poſſeſſion of it till the year 1674. gs 
CAMPEN, a large City and port, is ſeated on the river 
Hel, which a little before it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Zuyder-ſea, is divided into ſeveral branches, the two prin- 
cipal of which form an iſland called Cm. The wooden 
bridge over the 27 is a curious ſtructure, it being ſeven 
hundred and twenty-three feet in length, and tweaty 
broad: it is founded on piles; but the piers are at ſuch 
a diſtance from each other, that it ſcems ſuſpended in the 
air, It was formerly defended by a ſmall fort on the other 
ſide of the river; but in 1673, that fort was deſtroyed by 
the troops of Munfler. Though, according to the mo- 
dern improvements in- fortification, this town muſt not 
be claſſed among fortreſſes, yet-on any emergency, it 
is able to lay the adjacent country under water, It is 
much ſmaller than Deventer, and not fo compattly built; 
but carries on ſame trade, and was one of the Hance 
tawns ; it has alſo the right of coining gold and filyer, 
There are here three churches belonging to the Dutch 
Calviniſis, in one of which the French Proteflants are alſo 
permitted to aſſemble. The Mennanitet, Papifts, and Lu- 
therans, are indulged in the free exerciſe of their religion, 


In 1672, the troops of France and Munter, having 
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made themſelves maſters of this town, committed great 
outrages. 


The laſt town we ſhall deſcribe in this province is 
ZowL, which is ſeated in a pleaſant country on the Aa, 
which here takes the name of the Black water. It is 
ſeated at about an hour's diſtance from the Lei, and 
ſomewhat farther from the Fecht; but has a communi- 
cation with the latter by means of a canal called the 
New-Vecht. The Black-water being deep enough for 
ſhips of burden, affords the town a communication 
with the Zuyder-ſea, whence it is the handſomeſt and 
moſt wealthy place in all Overy/el. The north part is 
not only watered by the Aa, but interſected. by two 
canals, and on the outſide of two of the gates are very 
' handſome ſuburbs. It is a very ſtrong place, it being 
environed both with a wall and a rampart, ſtrengthened 
by large and good baſtions, with ſeveral outworks, 
among which are three forts to the ſouth-weſt, which 
have à communication with each other, and with the 
town, by means of ſtrong lines. 


congregation of the ſame perſuaſion. The Papi/?s meet 
in four maſs-houſes ; the Mennonites are likewiſe very 
numerous; but there are few Luthcrans. Zowl! was 
anciently a free imperial Hanſe-totun, and ſtil} poſſeſſes 
the privilege of coining. In 1672, it was taken by the 
biſhop of Mun/ter, who kept poſſeſſion of it till the year 


1674. 
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s E C r. x. 
Of the Province of GRONINGEN. 


1:s Situation, Produce, and Rivers: its Civil and Eccleſta- 
tical Government, with a Deſcription of the City of Gro- 
ningen. 825 

(GRONINGEN, or GROENINGEN, is bounded on the 

north by the German ocean, on the eaſt by the biſhop- 
ric of Munfter, and the principality of E/ Frie/land, 
on the ſouth by the territory of Drenthe, and on the 
welt by the little river Lawers, which ſeparates it from 

Fr 1efland, : | 85 | | | | 

In its air and ſoil it nearly reſembles the contiguous 
province of Frie//and. The land for the moſt part lies 
low, and abounds in fine paſtures, whence grazing is 
one of the principal employments of its inhabitants, and 
it has alſo ſome corn-Jand. The turf here is neither ſo 
„ nor in ſuch plenty as in Frieſſand. On the ſouth 
de of the province, towards Drenthe, the ground conſiſts 
of heaths and ſands interſperſed with foreſts. Between 
its north-eaſt fide and Faft Friefland, the German ocean 
forms a large bay called the Dallert, which has a com- 
munication with the North Sea, by means of the mouth of 
the Ems. — 4 
The principal river in this province is the Hunſe, 
which is formed out of ſeveral ſtreams, all which unite 
in the town of Groningen + in that city alſo riſes the Fivel, 
which winding to the north-weſt, falls into the Ems. 
This province, like Frieſſand, is every where interſected 
with canals and dykes for carrying off the ſuperfluous 

water. 1 SES 2 

It contains only three towns ; but its villages amount 
to one hundred and fixty-five. The ſtates conſiſt of 
the town of Groningen, and the Ommeland or circum- 


— . 


jacent country; of the latter ſome are elected by the | 


nobility, and others by the peaſants ; but by way of 
qualification, they muſt be poſſeſſed of land within the 


province to a certain value. The city of Groningen is | 


the only place where the ſtates hold their meetings, and 
the time of their aſſembling is generally in the month of 
February. Here is alſo the college of the ſtates deputies, 
which is compoſed of eight perſons, that is, four as repre- 
ſentatives of Groningen, and the like number from the 
Ommelands. Theſe execute the reſolutions of the ſtates. 
The chamber of accounts conſiſts of fix perſons, and Gro- 
ningen ſends fix deputies to the States General. ; 
it Tue miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church, who amount 
to one hundred and fixty-one, are divided into ſeven 


The Dutch Calvini/ts 
have here three churches, beſides which there is a French 
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of May, one year at Groningen, and the next at Anas 
dam, and ſo on to five other towns, each of which 4 05 
to a particular claſs. To this ſynod every cla 6 
three miniſters, with a certain number of elder; N 
Reman Catholics in this province are poſleſſed gf abo 
ten churches, under the direction of thirteen prieſtz, n 
Baptiſis have twenty-ſeven churches, and lixty-one 2 
ſters; the Lutherans have three churches, and ſixt rg 
miniſters; and the Collegiants, two colleges in the 
of Groningen. | ""R 

This province is divided into two parts, 
Groningen, and its precincts, 

GRONINGEN, or GROENINGEN, the capital of the 
vince, is ſituated in the fifty-third degree twenty-eiph 
minutes north latitude, and in the ſixth degree an 
one minutes eaſt longitude, at the confluence of ſee? , 
rivulets, out of which are formed the Hunſe and — 
The former of theſe ſtreams admits large ſhips from the 
ſea quite up to the city, and is of courſe of great comte. 
nience to its commerce. Its extent was formerly incon 
ſiderable, till in 1613 it was enlarged towards the weſt 
and north, and its ramparts were improved by the addi 
tion of ſeventeen baſtions and a good counterſcarp; 8 
though theſe fortifications uſed to be carefully ſury wy 
every year by _—_— from the college of the ſtates, yet 
they are now ſuffered to run to ruin. However, at "Up 
a quarter of an hour's diſtance from the town, has been 
erected a modern work in the form of a line, which ; 
kept in a defenſible ſtate. 2 

Groningen is the place where all the great provincial 
colleges aſſemble, and is conſequently the reſidence of the 
richeſt and moſt eminent families both among the nobles 
and commons, It contains three churches of Dutch Cal. 
vin;/ts, beſides the univerſity church, in which the fer. 
mons are preached in Latin by the profeſſors of divinity, 
Among theſe the principal church is that of S.. Marti, 
which is a fine ſtruQure, at one end of the great mar . 
with a high tower. St. Mary's church ſtands at the end 
of the fuß market, and has alſo a Yery high tower, and 
muſical. chimes. The Lutherans ate alſo poſſeſſed of 
one church, the Mennonites of two, and the Roman ca- 
tholics of five. Here are three market-places, the largeſt 
of which is the ox market, ſurrounded: with fine build- 
ings ; and among theſe are the town-houſe, the exchange 
and weigh-houſe. In the three market-places terminate 
ſeventeen ſtreets, ſix of which extend in a ftraight line 
to the like number of gates, and there are twenty-ſeven 
ſpacious ftreets in all. Moſt of the houſes have pleaſant 
gardens with fruit-trees. The prince's palace is on the 
north fide of the city, and is adorned with pictures of all 
the princes of Orange and counts of Nafſau. The univer- 
ſity has profeſſors in all the ſciences, and in their library 
is a well-atteſted inſcription that a ſoldier lived there ſix- 
teen days after receiving a wound in the l right ventricle of 
the heart. They have alſo a public ſchool for the lan- 
guapes, with ſeven maſters, who have each a houſe and a 
handſome ſalary, _ | 
This city has often been taken; but in 1672 the inba- 
bitants made ſuch a brave reſiſtance againſt the biſhop of 
AMunfler, that after the loſs of ten thouſand men, that pre- 
late was at laſt obliged to raiſe the ſiege,» We have now 
gone through the Seven United Provinces, and have only 


A 


to conſider the countries dependent on them. 


= "PRC: 
Of the County of DrenTHE, or DRENT. 


| 


the city of 


; 
, 


Its Situation, Produce, Towns, and Villages ; with its 
Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Government, and a Deſcription of 


the Town of Coverden. 
þ county of DRENTHE, or DEN, borders to the 

northward on the province of Groningen; to the 
eattward on the ſame province and the-biſhopric of Mun- 
fer; to the ſouthward on Bentheim and Oueryſſl; and to 
the weſtward. on Fri:/land. 4 


| _ The ground here is viſibly higher than in Frigſſand and 
1 Groningen, it bearing a nearer. reſemblance to that of 


Overyſſel. The more elevated parts are woody, but 


claſſes, and the ſynod meets annually at the beginning | 


along the rivers it affords good paſturage, Its moſt com- 


Un 


ain is rye, and a few places alſo produce wheat: 
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7 & to the harveſt of the latter, a ſingular cuſtom 
Wird l dich is, that it muſt every where be begun on a 
prev 50 Jays which is proclaimed by tolling the bells in all 
Fo villages, and on one ſtated day it muſt likewiſe be every 
rnd concluded. The ſouthern parts are overrun with 
marſhes. 


is country are only two market-towns, thirty- 

45 pr” Morn — 3 and two forts. The ſtates 
| nſiſt of the nobles and freeholders ; but every noble- 
= belonging to them, muſt be poſſeſſed of an eſtate 
© ficient to qualify him to ſit and vote, and there being 
n. eighteen ſuch eſtates, the legiſlative part of the nobi- 
1 3 only to that number. There are alſo thirty- 
12 freeholders, who are 8 by thoſe villages 
that have a right of voting. he ordinary aſſembly of 
the ſtates every year is held at A/en toward the beginning 
of March. The preſident of this afſembly is the intendant 
of the country, and is always nominated by the hereditary 
ſtadtholder. 
This country was formerly a county of the German em- 
re. But it threw off the yoke of Philip II. king of Spain, 
and became a free ſtate; yet probably on account of its 
{mallneſs was never able to obtain the privilege of ſending 
a repreſentative to the States General, it being only under 
their protection, and for every hundred florins raiſed by the 
Sven United Provinces it pays only one florin. The ſu- 
teme court of juſtice here conſiſts of an intendant, an aſ- 
ſeſſor, and twenty-four counſellors, who decide without 


„ | | 
he clergy are divided into three claſſes, under the di- 
recon of forty miniſters. | Each claſs ſends a determi- 
nate number of miniſters and elders to the ſynod, which 
is always held at Aſſen in November ; but has no connec- 
tion with the ſynod of the Seven United Provinces. The 
principal places in the county of Drenthe are the follow- 


8 * the capital of the county, is ſituated nearly in 
its centre, on the rivulet of Hoorendiep; and is well built. 
CoEVERDEN, or Covox px, a ſtrong fortreſs near 
the-frontiers of the county of Bentheim, and ſtrengthened 
with ſeven baſtions, that take their names from the Se- 
ven United Prouinces, and likewiſe with the ſame num- 
ber of half-moons and ravelins, together with a coun- 
terſcarp ; beſides which there is a citadel diſtin from 
the town, fortified with five- baſtions. Theſe works are 
kept in repair at the expence of the States General. The 
fortreſs itſelf ſtands on a ſandy ground; but is on all 
des environed by a moraſs, which terminates on the 
out- works. A ſmall quantity of tain lays all this maraſs 
ſo effectually under water, that the place immediately be- 
comes iniacceſſible. Its ſtrength has procured it the name 
of the key to Overyſel, Friefland, and Groningen. 
In the year 1592 it was ſeized by prince Maurice for 
the States, and immediately fortified in the beſt manner; 
and in 1607 count William Lewis of Naſſau-Deitz put it 
into ſo good a ſtate of defence, that it was thought im- 
pregnable 5 but ſome of the governors permuting the in- 
habitants to drain and incloſe the adjacent lands, and con- 
vert them into fields and -meadows, this overſight, with 
the want of artillery and military ſtores, occaſioned its be- 
ing taken by the biſhop of Adun/ler, after a very ſhort 
fiege, in 1672, though not without a ſtout reſiſtance : 
however, on the laſt day of the ſame year, the States re- 
covered it by ſurpriſe. | 67 1 


e 
Of the Generalits Lands, including Dutch Brabant; their 
Government, and the Religions e the [nhabitants; with 


- @ Deſcription of the Cities of Bois le Duc, Breda, Ber- 
- gen=0p-Zoom, Maeſtricht, and Sluys, in Flanders. 


Dy the Generaliti Lands is meant that part of the Ne- 

therlands that has been ſubdued by the Seven United 
Provinces, by their joint arms, and ſolemnly ceded to 
them by treaties and conventions. The nobility and 
towns of | theſe countries, particularly thoſe of Brabant, 
have frequently (ought to become members of the ſtate, 
and to be allowed to vote as a diſtinct province in the 
Vox, II. 


ö 
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aſſemblies of the States General ; but this has as often 
been denied them. They, however, retain all the pri- 
vileges they enjoyed when they fell under the power of 
the republic. The hereditary ſtadtholder of the United 
Provinces is governor-general over all theſe countries ; 
and the States General, probably from a principle of 
cconomy, never appoint particular governors to any 
particular province. They have indeed governors of for- 
treſſes, but their power is limited to the ſoldiers; The 
States General and the council of ſtate annually ſend 


ſome of their members to execute all affairs of impor- 


tance, who, at their return, lay au account of their pro- 
ceedings before the aſſembly. 

Juſtice is here adminiſtered by ſeveral colleges ; firft 
by the court of Brabant, under whoſe cognizance is that 
part of Limburg which belongs to the States, and this 
college holds its ſeflians at the Hague the ſecond is the 
Flanders court, which meets at Middleburg ; and the third 
the court of the upper quarter of Guelder/and, which has 
its ſeat at Yenh, 1 8751 | 

The eſtabliſhed religion in theſe countries is that of 
Calviniſm, but the Catholics, being much more numerous, 
are permitted an entire freedom in public worſhip, except 
in proceſſions and other public ſolemnities. ed 4b 

The Generaliti Lands conſiſt firſt of a part of Brabant. 
This diftri& contains the whole quarter of Bois Le Duc, 
and a ſmall part of Antwerp quarter, it bordering toward 
the north on Guelderland and Holland; to the eaſtward 
on the dutchy of Cleve and the upper quarter of Guelder- 
land; to the ſouthward on the biſhopric of Liege and 
Auſtrian Brabant ; and to the weſtward on Dutch Flan- 
ders and Zealand. | | 

The court for Brabant, which is the high tribunal of. 
this country, and likewiſe of that beyond the Maeſe, 
meets at the Hague, and conſiſts of a preſident and eight 
aſſeſſors, with ſeveral officers for various caſes, as thoſe for 
widows, orphans, and other deſtitute perſons, It is in- 
veſted with an unlimited power, and grants patents, pri- 
vileges, favours, and pardons confers honours, naturali- 
Zations, &c. l ; 

The ſoil of Bois le Due is ſandy, and for the moſt part 
naturally barren ; but by the indefatigable induſtry of the 
inhabitants is brought to yield good pulſe, rye, and buck- 
wheat, with oats and flax, though it affords little or. no 
fine wheat and barley, It has alſo good fruit, and plenty 
of poultry and. wild-ſowl. The inhabitants are very fond 
of field ſports, eſpecially of falconry, and moſt of the fal- 
coners of the. European princes are of this country. 

The principal city in the quarter of Bois le Duc is 
of the ſame name, called in Latin, - Silva Ducis > it is 
ſituated in 51% 36” N. latitude, and in 5* 25” E. longitude, 


- 


at the confluence of the rivers Dommel and Aa, which, 


after their junction, are called the Dit. At about an 
hour's diſtance from hence, this river loſes itſelf in the 
Macſe. Formerly Bois le Duc was ſurrounded by a deep 
moraſs ; but ſome parts of this moraſs becoming dry, ren- 
dered it-neceſſary to ſtrengthen the works toward theſe 
acceſſible places. It was alſo defended on the north-weſt 
ſide by a citadel, on the ſouth by two forts, and on the 
north ſide by a ſmall fort. The city is pretty large, and 
interſected by many canals ; it has three churches" be- 
longing to the Dutch Calviniſis, with one of French, one 
of Lutherans, and ten maſs-houſes ; the majority of the 
people being of the Romiſp religion. The trade and ſhipping 
of Bois le Duc are conſiderable. It was firſt ſounded in 
1184 by Godfrey III. duke of Brabant, who cauſed a wood 
here to be cleared and uſed in building the houſes, and to 
to this circumſtance it owes its name, which ſignifies 
de the Duke's wood.“ In 1559 pope Paul IV. erected a 
biſhopric here; but on its being taken by the States in 
1629, the ſee was aboliſhed, and its revenues ſecularifed. 
Within that part of the quarter of Antwerp is the ba- 
rony or free lordſhip of Breda. This barony belongs to 
the houſe of Naſſau; the ſovereignty is lodged in the 
States General. T he principal city it contains is the fol- 
lowing : 4 e Rena 
1 the capital of the barony of the ſame name, is 
ſeated on the river Mert, which at this place receives the 
Aa. The latter of theſe two ſtreams being a liule before 
increaſed by the Byloop, is here rendered navigable, and 
has a communication with the German ocean, - It ſtands 
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in 51* 35 N. latitude, and in 4* 5% E. longitude. Its 


fortifications, without very t improvements, are un- 

able to ſtand a long ſiege, ugh the city itſelf is partly 

covered by a — and, by means of the Mert and Aa, 
the inhabitants are able to lay a part of the country under 
water. It conſiſts of about fifteen hundred houſes, is 

well built, and contains à regular caſtle encompaſſed with 
'a moat; and fronting the entrance is a ſquare delightfully 
planted with trees. The great church, now in the hands 
of the, Protgſlants, has ſeveral very fine monuments, and 
a handſome ſpire three hundred and fixty-two feet high: 


the Dutch have alſo another church, and the French have 


one, as have likewiſe the Lutherans ; but though the Ro- 
man catholics are more numerous, they are allowed only 
three chapels. The town-houſe is a large ſtructure, and 
there are four ſpacious market-places z but the commerce 
and woollen manufactures of this town are greatly declined. 
In 1590 prince Maurice took this city by ftratagem z but 
the Spaniards recovered it in 1625, and in 1637 the States 
again made themſelves maſters of it. Here king Charles II. 
_ reſided at the time when he received the invitation to re- 
turn to England, and his famous declaration was dated 
from Breda. In 1665 the treaty between him, Lewis XIV. 
of France, and the States General, was concluded here. 
Twenty miles to the weſt of Breda is BERGEN-0P- 
Zoom, the capital of a marquiſate of the ſame name; 
through it runs the rivulet or rather moat of Zoom. The 
ſouth {ide of the town ſtands on a ſmall eminence. It has 
been long celebrated as a ſtrong fortreſs ; and its wall, 
which 1s about an hour's walk in circuit, is defended by 
five baſtions and ten horn- works. Beſides the other for- 
tifications on the north ſide, a ſtrong line was drawn there 
ig 1727, that has a communication with Moermont, Pin- 
, and Rover forts, and the South or Hater fort of five 
aſtions commands the eatrances of the old and new 
harbour. The adjacent country may alſo be laid under 
water; and as long as Zealand continues clear of enemies, 
ſupplies and reinforcements may be thrown into it by 
means of the Scheld. It contains about eleven hundred; 
houſes, with an old palace called the He/, that was once 
the reſidence of the marquiſſes of Bergen; and at preſent 
the chamber of accompts, and the feudal court beloogiag! 
to the marquiſate, is kept in it. Here is a Dutch Cal- | 
viniſtical church, and another divided into two partitions, 
which is aſſigned to the French Calvini/ls and the Luthe- 
rans. The Papy/is have likewiſe a chapel, The States 
General keep a good garriſon here, and the governor is 
always a perſon of diſtinguiſhed reputation. | 
This town was firſt walled round in the year 1287. In 
1588 and 1622, it held out againft two powerful armies 
of Spaniards ; but in 1747, the French made themſelves 
maſters of it by ſurpriſe, or, as ſome have ſuppoſed, by 
treachery, after a ſiege of ten weeks. It was, however, 
reſtored in 1749, though in a very ruinous condition; but 
the houſes and Duteb church demoliſhed in that ſiege, have 
been ſince rebuilt. 4 
MAEsTRICHT, fifteen miles north of Liage, is one of 
the moſt ancient and remarkable cities in the Netherlands, 
particularly for its ſtrength. It is feated in 50? 51” N. 
latitude, and in 5 58” E. longitude, on the banks of the 
Aacſe, by which it is divided into two parts, joined to 
each other by a grand ſtone bridge. The ſmalleſt part, 
which is ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the river, lies in the 
dutchy of Limburg, and is called Hy. Maeftricht is one 
of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to the republic, and 
al ſo one of the principal keys of the Maze, The Feher, a 
ſmall river that runs through the ſouth fide of the town, 
and falls into the Magſe at the bridge, may be checked in 
its. courſe by means of ſluices, and the level country laid 
under water, ; + 5 
The houſes within the walls amount to about three 
thouſand, beſides which there are three Calvini/tical 
churches, that is, two of Dutch, and one of French, with a 
Caluiniſtical e ſchool, a gymnaſium, a Lutheran 
church, two Popiſb collegiate, and four parochial churches, | 
eight convents of monks, eleven nunneries, one Fe/wits 
college, which however has ſhafed the general fate of the 
order, and a commandery of the Teutonic knights. Though 
the Hapiſis are permitted the free exerciſe of their religion, 


the little towns of Ardenburg, Oaſtburg, Hulſt, and other 


| receive all neceſſary ſupplies and reinforcements, Its air, 
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twice a year, and then only round the tw 
churches. This city had once a conſiderabl 
nufacture; but it is now greatly decayed, 
arms are made here, and a large ſupply of 
2 depoſited in the arſenal. 

he ſovereignty of the town belongs joi 
States General 2 the biſhop of Ng, be fo on 
alone garriſon it, and are likewiſe poſſeſſed of thei 
power over the convents and eccletiaſtics, by virtu 1 
which they grant privileges and immunities of all king 
In other reſpects the town is under the Joint = 2 
ment of the States and the biſhop ; and the Mie 
divided into two departments, each electing half of 
magiſtracy, which conſiſts of an equal number of A 
Ainical Brabanters, and Papiſts, born in the biſhopric : 
Leige. * 4 4 
Ancient ae/tricht was immediately ſubj 
head of hs Gaines empire ; but in 148 3 — 
Philip ceded it to Henry ll. duke of Brabant, In” 
this city was taken by the troops of the States Gears 
and in 1648 their poſſeſſion of it was confirmed by the 
crown of Spain, at the peace of Munſler. In 1672 the 
French made themſelves maſters of it, and in 1676 Ii 
liam III. king of England endeavoured to recover it; 
but was obliged to raiſe the ſiege with the loſs of Tot 
men, and he himſelf received a wound in his arm, It 
was however reſtored to the Dutchat the peace of Nimeguen 
in 1674. But in 1748, agreeable to the preliminaries of 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, it was ſurrendered up to 
the French, who evacuated it at the concluſion of tha 
peace. 

About two muſket-ſhots from this place flands a hill, 
called St. Peterſburg, which being much higher than the 
town, and having been very detrimental to-it in a for. 
mer ſiege, the States General cauſed a very ſtrong fort 
to be erected upon it in 1701, under the name of St. 
Peter's fort. This lying within the territory of Liege, 
the biſhop complained loudly of the proceeding ; but 
in 1717 the affair was accommodated. On this hill is 
an excellent horizontal quarry, with an entrance to it 
cloſe by the Adazſe, ſo that carts go in and unload at the 
bank of the river. Within this quarry are long paſſages 
ſupported by innumerable ſquare pillars, which are ey 
where twenty feet high, and in many places more. 1 
has ſeveral vent holes cut in it, alſo ſome ſmall reſeryoirs, 
and in war- time it is a ſafe refuge to the country people, 
who being acquainted with all its windings, ſecure their 
cattle and valuable effects in this ſubterranean retreat, 
which affords room for forty thouſand men. 

To the States General alſo belong the moſt northern 
part of Flanders; a ſmall diſtri lying between. the G- 
man ocean, the Hondt, the Scheld, and Auſtrian Flanders. 
This country was ceded by Spain at the peace of Munſfir, 
to the States General, and afterward enlarged by the em- 
peror at the barrier treaty of 1715, and contains $/uys, and 
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ſmall places. | 

SLUYS, in French PEcluſz, ſtands on a bay in the 
German ocean, named the horſe-market, from the ſup- 
poſed reſemblance it bears in ſtormy weather, to the 
noiſe of a market filled with thoſe animals. The town 
is pretty large in circuit ;-but the greateſt part of it is 
taken up with gardens and bleaching grounds, It is 
ſtrongly fortified, and the country towards the ſouth 
and ſouth-welt may be laid under water; but the north 
{ids being higher, has a double wall. On the eaſt it is 
fenced by the bay, and by a moraſs, which every flood 
is laid under water. All the efforts of an enemy cannot 
hinder its communication with the ſea, whence it may 


however, is ſo unhealthy, that the garriſon is changed 
every. year. The governor's power extends to all the 
fortified towns in Flanders, belonging to the States Ge- 
neral. The harbour is ſo choaked up, that, to the very 
great detriment of the town, it admits only of ſmall veſ- 
ſels. In 1405, the ZEnglifb miſcarried in their attempt on 
this place. In 1587 it was taken by the Spaniards; but 
in 1604 recovered by prince Maurice. The beſieged held 
out for three months, till they. had eaten up all the lea- 
ther, mice, and rats they could procure. | 


yet they, are.allowed to make their public proceflions only 
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UNVTYHHZLIMS 


SECT. I. 


Th: Situation, Extent, and Face of the Country, with re- 
pet? to its Mountains and Vallies. {ts different Cli- 
mates, Foſſils, and Minerals. [ts Springs, Rivers, and 
Lakes. Its Fruits, Vegetables, and Animals, 


/PISSERLAND, or SWITZERLAND, the Helvetia of 
5 the ancients, is bounded on the north by Swabia; on 
the weſt by the Sundgaw, Burgundy, and the country of 
Ger; on the ſouthward by Savoy, the Milaneſe, and the 
territories of Fenice; and on the eaſtward by the county 
of Tyrol and Swabia. Its greateſt length, according to 
Buſching, is about two hundred and eighteen miles, and 
its breadth one hundred and forty-two, 

Though Swiſſer/and is ſituated between 45 and 482 
of N. latitude, yet lying among the Alps, the higheſt 
mountains of Europe, the air is much ſharper than in moſt 
northerly latitudes, This is indeed the higheſt country 
in this part of the earth, moſt of the Alps conſiſting of 
lofty chains of mountains ranged one upon another, with 
only narrow vallies between. Theſe mountains are alſo 
compoſed of ſtupendous rocky maſſes, two, four, and even 
fx being piled on each other, and from four to twelve 

' thouſand feet high. One peak of a mountain called the 
Gotthard, is by du Cret computed at ſixteen thouſand five 
hundred French feet. The lower parts of theſe high 
mountains are covered with woods and paſtures, the her- 
bage in which is of a remarkable length and richneſs. The 
middle abounds with a great variety of odoriferous herbs, 
thickets, buſhes and excellent ſprings, and in ſummer 
are reſorted to by herdſmen with their cattle. The third 
part of theſe mountains almoſt entirely conſiſt of craggy 
and inacceſſible rocks, ſome of which are quite bare, 
without the leaſt herbage growing upon them, while 
others are continually covered with ſnow or ice. The 
vallies between theſe icy and ſnowy mountains appear 
like ſo many ſmooth frozen lakes, and from them vaſt 
fragments of ice frequently fall down into the more 
fruitful ſpots beneath. It is from theſe maſſes, and the 
thawing of the ice and ſnow, that the greateſt part of the 
fireams and rivers in Swiſſerland are derived. The ice 
hills begin in the canton of Glaris, and after paſſing 
through the territory of the Griſons, and from thence 
into the canton of Uri, terminate in the diſtrict of Bern. 
The moſt lofty of theſe mountains are thoſe in the can- 
ton of Uri, namely, St. Gotthard, Furka, Criſpalt, and 
Luckmanier, which ſend forth rivers to all the principal 
parts of Europe. 

This is the moſt dreary part of all Swifſerland ; for on 
the ſummits of theſe mountains an intenſe cold almoſt 
conſtantly. prevails, with hard gales of wind, and very 
damp fogs ; while the valleys, except ſome towns and 
villages, with a few fields and vineyards, thick woods, 
and rich paſtures, are covered with lakes, and the ſum- 
mer heats are there frequently ſo inſupportable, that the 
inhabitants betake themſelves to the mountains, though 
in winter their houfes are almoſt buried in ſnow. Tn 
many places within a ſmall compaſs, the four ſeaſons are 
ſaen at once, and ſometimes ſummer and winter are ſo 
near each other, that one hand may take up ſnow, and 
the other pluck the flowers. | 

During the greateſt part of the year the clouds hang 
beneath the peaks of the higheſt mountains, and from 
thoſe peaks they reſemble a ſea, from which the peaks 

iſe like iſlands, Sometimes they break, and thus diſplay 
a view of the extenſive country beneath. From the riſing 
and ſinking, of theſe clouds, the inhabitants form pretty 
certain conjectures with reſpect to the weather. Not one 
of the above mountains is without a cataract, and as the 
eye by reaſon of the intervention of the clouds is not al- 
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| ways able to reach the beginning of them, they look as if 


poured down from heaven upon the rocks, 

The water thus falling from one rock to another, makes 
an aſtoniſhing noiſe, and raiſes a miſt around it, on which 
when the ſun beams play, is formed a very beautiful ſight, 
particularly at the foot of the cataract, where thoſe beams 
exhibit rainbows of the moſt lively colours. 

Among theſe mountains are many medicinal ſprings, 
ſome of which form cold and others warm baths, cele- 
brated for their extraordinary virtues. | 

Very different from this is the remaining ſmaller part 
of Swifſerland, including the county of Thurgaw, which 
is a part of the cantons of Zurich, Schaffhauſen, Berne, 
Baſil, Solathurn, and Freyburg; for though this diſ- 
trict is not without mountains, ſome of which are even 
two thouſand or two thouſand five hundred feet high ; 
yet it is much more level than the above-mentioned part; 
and the foot of the mountains, and ſometimes alſo the 
very ſummits, are covered with vineyards, corn- fields, 
meadows, and paſture grounds, Here are likewiſe no 
rocky precipices, no cataracts, few trees, and, in ſum- 
mer, neither ſnow nor ice. The mountains, inſtead of 
being interrupted with vaſt chaſms or abyſſes, are gene- 
rally entire, and compoſed of a few eminences, the ſum- 
mits of which are ſo far from ſhooting into peaks, that 
they are flat orround to the extent of many miles, with- 
out any conſiderable inequality, and frequently afford 
not only paſturage, but arable land. It is only during 
long rains that the clouds fink below the eminences. 
The fields, though generally ſtony, are fertile, and the 
meadows are in moſt places planted with fruit-trees. 
There is no country in the world better ſupplied with 
«© water, ſays Mr. Addiſony than the ſeveral parts of 
* Swiſſerland that I travelled through. One meets every 
„ where in the roads with ſprings continually running 
«© into huge troughs that ſtand underneath them, which 
& 1s wonderfully commodious in a country that ſo much 
„ abounds with horſes and cattle, It has ſo many 
“ ſprings breaking out of the ſides of the hills, and ſuch 
«© vaſt quantities of wood to make pipes with, that it 
«© is no wonder they are ſo well ſtocked with fountains,” 
Indeed theſe, comparatively, level parts of Stuiſſerland are 
watered only by a few rivers ; but thoſe are large. 

There are here found great numbers of petrifactions, 
and the foſſil tribe is very conſiderable, as chalk, mundic, 
ſeveral kinds of clay for the making of earthen- ware, and 
crucibles, as alſo terra-ſigillata and ſulphur. In many 
parts ſlate is very common ; and though white marble be 
ſcarce, the country abounds in a black ſort interſperſed 
with veins of white, as alſo with brown, yellow, and, in 
ſome places, with a green, and even carnation coloured 
marble. Red porphyry, ſpeckled with white, has likewiſe 
been found in the icy mountains. Common gypſum and 
alabaſter are not uncommon, and of the latter here is the 


fine ſort ſo much prized by ſculptors. A kind of ſtone 


full of glittering ſparks of a brown colour, and capable 
of a fine poliſh, is very common here ; and ſeveral 
ſorts of cryſtal compoſed of lamina and angular columns, 
Its other foſſils are ſandſtone, ſaltpetre, ſalt, pit-caal, and 
near Roche a pure and tranſparent ſulphur, with a rich 
ſulphureous ore. Gold-du/t is found among the ſand of 
ſome of its rivers z but in no great quantities. nd 
has alſo /ilver, copper, lead, and more particularly iron 
ores, of which Gunzen, a lofty mountain in the county 


of Sargans, yields three kinds, namely, black, red, and 


iron coloured, which being mingled by fuſion, without 
any other ingredient, form a true ſteel, It muſt, how- 
ever, be owned, that the metals of this country are gene- 


rally obſerved to be brittle, and accordingly all metallic 


attempts, a few iron mines excepted, have turned out to 
the diſadvantage of the undertakers. 
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The pelatipal rivers are the Rhine, a name given by The marmouſet is a kind of badger, and towards wa 
the Swiſs to all ſtreams and rivers in general: it has its ter they grow ſo exceeding fat as to weigh twenty poy = 
riſe in the country of the Griſens, and, with reſpect to | by which means they become an eaſier prey to the a IN 
its ſource, is divided into the Anterior, the Middle, and |and hunters. They burrow either in the earth, or = 
Hinder. The Anterior or Upper Rhike iflues from a A rock. | "IE 
ſma!l lake on a mountain commonly called ghe Oberalp, Among the As are likewiſe found a ſpecies of 54 
and by ſome Cima del Baduz. The ſource of the Middle | which in ſummer perfectly reſemble other hares, ah 
Rhine hes ia Luckmanier, a part of the Adula Chain, | winter become all over white, infomuch that the P 
and, after a courſe of about ſix hours, joins the Anterior | ſcarce diſtinguiſhable among the ſnow. Here _— 
Rhine. The Hinder Rhine riſes about three hours diſ- | yellow and white foxes in great numbers, which in w; : 
tance in a mountain called by the Halians Monte del | ter come down to the valleys. 28 
Uecells, or Birdi- hill. The other rivers: ate the Ru, Among the birds, the moſt remarkable is the lamm 
which iflues from the lake called Lago di Luzendro, on | geyer, which delights in the higheſt peaks, and reſemble, 

| the mountain called Se. Gotthard, and having joined two a large eagle: it is of ſo prodigious a ſize, that its win, 
1 rivulets, precipitates itſelf through a deep and narrow | frequently extend fourteen feet: it pteys alike upon wild 
, valley down ſeveral rocks; but at length becomes more [and tame animals. There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of fowls 
gentle, then falls into the lake at the four Fore/t towns ; | fit for eating, as the moor-coc#, the rail, the Inipe, the pare 

but at Lucern again makes its appearance under its for- | ridge, and ſome others 

mer name, and ſoon after receives the Leſſer Emmat, or ret 0 Þ 88 
Emmen, which riſes in the mountains, and at laſt diſ- NR, n | 
charges itſelf into the Har, or wh LON on HT | $f 8 E C T. N. 
- which proceeds from the mountain of Erimſel, at length | N I | 
falls 1 the Rhine. The Rhine is firſt 3 by a Of the Perfons, Dreſs, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the 
water which iſſues out of two rocks of ice on the Furka| Swiſs ; their r rar for Corn ; their Management 
chain, and precipitates itſelf with a thendering noiſe their Cattle; ibe Populoulneſs of the Country ; their Lan. 
between two rocks of an aſtoniſhing height, which re-] guages, Religions, and the Unanimity that enerally pre- 
: ceiving ſeveral rivulets in its courſe, runs into the lake] varls amongft them : "with the Sciences, Manufactdres 
of Genevd, and iſſuing again from thence traverſes the | and Coins of Swiſſerland. 
territory of that city, and after watering a ſmall part of Ee ys, 1 of-pgt; 
Savoy enters Os The Tu, in 0 n 
partly from two lakes on the mountain of St. Getthard, | | 

ond 2 from ſeveral other lakes on the mountains, and Bet eke 4g iy r N 3 

after paſſing through the valley of Livit, and the Lago Yet ſtill even here content can ſpread a charm, 
Haggiore, enters the dutchy of Milan, and at length Joſes | Redreſs the clime; and all its rage diſarm. 

itſelf in the P00. d na ide n ' "Though poor the peaſant's hut, is feaſts tho" ſmall, 
Tze large lakes are thoſe of Geneva, Neuenburg, Biel, | * 1— . * 2 e 8 

Zurith, the four For towns, Thun, and Brien, with| To fame the meanneſs of his humble ſhed; 

many others: that e the e, of r Is _ 2 tak rake pod geil, 

waters the borders gau, and the a f Se. 3 w tracting to the ſoil, 

belongs alſo to the Helvetic Confedefacy. 7 i AT fk een * © ae — 8 ik 

T heſe ſeveral rivers and lakes are of conſidersble ad- F: as night Rag oy Miao | — CEA | 4 | 
vantage to Swiſſeriand, by ſupplying it with fiſh, and fur-| le fits him down the monarch of a ſhed.  GoLvsuury, 
niſhing the inhabitants with the means of Water-Car- | ECTS, SARI og Is Fab COLT EIIIBYE | 
riage. ei 11463. ee een en E Swiſs are generally tall, well made, ſtrong, and 
Five leagues to the northward of Geneva, is an elevated |* 1 labotioùs; they are diſtinguiſhed by their honeſty, 

ſpot called La Dole, from whence may be ſeen at certain | their ſteadineſs in their reſolutions, and their bravery. It 
times in ſine weather, ſeven different lakes, viz. that of is the principal endeavour of the ſeyeral cantons to pre- 
Geneva, D Annecy, De Roſſes, des Bourget, des Pur, De | ſerye the greateſt, plainneſs and ſimplicity of manners, and 
Morat, and Ds 'Neufchatel, beſides à long chain of the | to baniſh from among them every thing that has the ap- 
Alps, and*an extent of one hundred leagues quite into pearance of pomp or ſuperfluity ; for. ſhould dreſſing. 
Dauphin, à view more extenſive and ſtupendous than feaſting, and balls, once get among the cantons, theit 
any other part of the world exhibits. On the ſummit of | military. roughneſs would ſoon be .Joſt ; their tempers 
La Dole, is a noble terrace formed by nature, where, for | would become too ſoft for their climate, and their ex- 
time immemorial, the young people of the country aflem- | pences exceed their income; and, as the materials of 


2 — 


See the bleak Saif their ſtormy manſions tread, 
And force a churliſh 'ſoil for ſcaniy bread, 


= 
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ble in great numbers, on the two firſt Sundays in the luxury. muſt be brought from other nations, they would 
month of Auguſt, taking with them all ſorts of refreſh: | ſoon ruin a country that is not overſtocked; with money. 
ments, and ſpending thoſe days in various ſports and paſ- Hence evety thing is prohibited that may introduce vanity. 
toral amuſem ens. J ac luxury. Beſides the ſeveral, fines ſet upon plays, 
The levels and valleys produce grain; but not in'a | games, balls, and feaſting, they have many cuſtoms 
ſufficient quantity to anſwer all the demands of home | which greatly contribute to the preſervation of their an- 
conſumption. Barley is ſowed in a very elevateꝗ ſitua | cient ſimplicity. Of late years, however, this ſeverity. 
tion, the ars in a warmer ſoil, rye in a warmer fill, and | of manners has been mu h, relaxeg. 3 1 
the warmeſt of all is affigned to ſpelt. Flax is myth] © Although the Nauk are ſurrounded on all ſides by 
cultivated and worked, and the like may be ſaid of bop: powerful and ambitious neighbours ſuch as, the ſubjects 
They have alſo begun to plant” tobacco; ©” The Pars" de | bf the houſe of Auſtria, the French. the king of Sardinia, 
F " Vaud, the cantons of Berne and Schaffbiuſen, the Veltlejn, and the Rate of Venice, yet, by A judicious exertion of 
. and the Valais, produce the beſt wines in S$wifſerland; | their force and bravery, they have not only preſerved 
IT nere are here plenty of apples, prars, nuts, cherries, plums, | their liberty againſt every attempt to bring 5 under 4 
c<h:ftnuts, and the parts toward Italy abound in pedches, foreign yoke, but have been always formidable to the 
morells, almondi, figs, citrons, pomegrunates, and others. moſt potent of their neighbours; but it muſt he owned, 
Moſt of the cantons abound in timber... that their mountainous country has contributed not a 
Of wild animals the chamais goats, are the moſt re- little to ſecure to t em this bleſtt : ſo that theſe people 
markable, and of two different ſpecies; one of which | ſerve to juſtify, as well as to illuſtrate, the meaning of 
make their conſtant abode in the higheſt and wildeſt moon: | the poet, when he ſpeaks ii ᷣ RE 
tains, io which ſearce any acceſs can be ſound. Theſ q I 
are of a reddiſh» brown, and for the moſt part ſome what! The mountain nymph, ſweet Liberty, x. | 
ſmaller than the others. The ſecond ſpecies are of a ligt . 
brown colour, and do not confine themſeſves to the ſum- The citizens, at the head of the goverment, are obliged 
mits of the mountains; but likewiſe reſort to che woods | to appear at all ng mp1 aſſemblies in a black cloak 


. f and tic kets in the vales. and 4 band. The drefs of the Women is 1 
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the firſt quality generally wearing nothing on 

- heads but furs, which are procured in their own 
often Indeed, perſons of different ranks of both ſext 
a" allowed their different ornaments ; but theſe are fa, 
70 being expenſive, and are merely marks of diſtinc- 
1 hus the chief officers of Bern are known by the 
mon of their hats, which are much deeper than thoſc 
r by people of inferior rank. The peaſants are 
ally cloathed in a coarſe cloth manufactured in the 
county while their holiday cloaths deſcend from father 
to ſon, and are ſeldom worn out till the ſecond or third 

eneration; ſo that it is not very, uncommon to ſee a 
countryman in the doublet and breeches of his grand- 
Wus little ſtates abound more in paſturage than in 
corn, they are all provided with public granaries, and in 
exigences, where the ſcarcity is not univerſal, have the 
humanity to aſſiſt one another, The adminiſtration of 
affairs relating to the public granaries being much the 
Game in ever particular government, it will be ſufficient 
to give the rules obſerved in theſe reſpects by the 
commonwealth of Geneva. Three of the little counci] 
are deputed for this office, and 1 to have conſtantly 
laid up a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, to laſt the people 
in caſe of war or famine at leaſt two years, It is the buſi- 
neſs of theſe purveyors to watch the beſt opportunities for 
ſtoring their magazines, that they may be enabled to fel] 
out the corn at a low.rate. ' Beſides, that the three 
managers may have no temptation to pay too great a 
price out of the public treaſury, or to impoſe upon the 
public by purchaſing bad corn, none of them muſt, 
upon any pretence, furniſh the granaries from their own 
felds; and that the filling of the magazines may not af- 
{& their market, and raiſe the price of proviſions at home, 
they muſt buy no corn within twelve miles of the city. 
Farther, that ſuch a quantity of corn may not ſpoil by 
keeping, all the inns and public-houſes are obliged to 
furniſh themſelves out of- it, by which means the moſt 
conſiderable branch of the public revenue is raiſed ; and the 
corn being ſold out at a much dearer rate than it was bought 
up, the principal income of the common wealth, which 
ys the penſions-of moſt of its officers and miniſters, is 
raiſed on travellers, or ſuch of their own body as have 
money enough to ſpend at taverns and public-houſes. 

The inhabitants derive their principal ſubſiſtence from 
the grazing of cattle, which is here very profitable ; both 
the valleys and the middle part of thoſe enormous moun- 
tains the Alps, yielding excellent paſturage. In the be- 
ginning of ſummer the cattle are driven up among the 
Alps, and there committed to the care of perſons ſtyled 
' Senns, The Senns on all the Alps likewiſe keep hogs, 

- which they feed with the whey procured from making two 
ſorts of cheeſe and butter; this whey is alſo drank by the 
people themſelves. The Swiſs cheeſe is much eſteemed 
in other parts of Europe; but the beſt is that of Bern 
and the canton of Freyburg. Great numbers of horſes 
are likewiſe bred here, which are bought up for the French 
cavalry, Perhaps there is,” ſays Mr. Coxe, no 
country in the world where the advantages which may 
be obtained by unwearied and perſevering induſtry, are 
more remarkably conſpicuous. In travelling over the 
mountainous parts of Stoiſſerland, I was ſtruck with ad- 
miration and aſtoniſhment; to obſerve rocks that were 
formerly barren, now planted with vines, or abounding 
in rich paſture; and to mark the traces of the plough 
along the ſides of precipices ſo ſteep, that it muſt be 
with great difficulty that a horſe could even mount them. 
The inhabitants ſeem, in ſhort, to have ſurmounted every 
oblirution which ſoil, ſituation, and climate, had thrown 
in their way; and to have ſpread fertility over various ſpots 
of the country which nature ſeemed to have conſigned tc 
everlaſting barrenneſs.” Sketches on Swiſſerland, p. 469. 

Swifſerland is populous, the women being remarkabl) 
prolifie; yet in the whole country there are little more tha! 
a hundred towns. The Prote/tant cantons are better in- 
habited, and more wealthy, than the Roman Catholic, 
owing to the ſtate of celibacy, enjoined to the religious or 
ders, and to the numerous convents which immure fo 
life multitudes of women. The number of inhabitant 
Is Len at two millions, and theſe are divided ini. 
O. * 5 
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three claſſes ; the nobility, the burghers, and the peaſatits, 
Zimmermann, in his Eſſay on National Pride, maintains, 
that in Swſerland ſelf-murder is more common than even 
in England; and Dr. Moore ſpeaks of the frequent ſui- 
cides which happen at Geneva. 

In Swifferland, as well as in Geneva, it is cuſtomary to 
divice eſtates equally among all the children both male 
and temale ; but a father has a right to bequeath by will 
one third of his eſtate to which of his ſons he pleaſes z 
thus every one lives at his eaſe, without becoming dan- 
gerous to the republic: for an accumulated eſtate no 
ſooner falls to a poſſeſſor who has many children, than 
it is deſtined to be divided into ſo many parts, that though 


it will render the ſharers of it competently rich, yet 


no one is raiſed too much above the level of the reſt. 
In theſe little republics this is eſſentially neceſſary; for 
as the rich merchants take care to live much within the 
extent of their incomes, they might, by heaping up vaſt 
ſums, become formidable to the reft of their fellow-citi- 
zens, and deſtroy that equality which is ſo neceſſary in 
ſuch ſtates, 

The inhabitants in general ſpeak German, and in this 
language all their ſtate and public affairs are tranſacted, 
as alſo thoſe in the republic of the Griſons. In a part 
of the town of Freyburg, and its dependencies, with 
thoſe of Bern and the city of Geneva, the principality 
of Neuenburg, the Upper and Lower Valais, the ty- 
things of Syders and Sitten, the French is uſed ; but it is 
generally only the Patozs, or a corrupt fort. In ſeveral 
diſtricts of the Griſons they ſpeak the Chur Italian, with 
this difference, that in ſome places it borders on the Latin, 
and is accordingly termed Ladinum, while in others it has 
no ſmall affinity with the Italian. Indeed in many places 
the Italian language prevails, but with different degrees 
of purity. | | . 

The two prevailing religions are the Calvini/t and Po- 
piſb; the former is profeſſed by four cantons, five annexed 
places, and three governments: the latter is eftabliſhed 
in ſeven cantons, three incorporated diſtricts, twelve go- 
vernments, and the like number of protected places. In 
two cantons among the Gr:/ons, five governments, and 
two protected places, both religions are on an equal foot- 
ing. Each town, place, and fats: has its own particular 
conſtitution, for the management of its churches, ſchools, 
and other eccleſiaſtical affairs. | 


e have often conſidered with a great deal of pleaſure,” * 


ſays Addiſon, © the profound peace and tranquillity that 
reigns in Swiſſer land and its alliances. It is very wonder- 
fu] to ſee ſuch a knot of governments, which are ſo divid- 
ed among themſelves in matters of religion, maintain ſo 
uninterrupted an union and correſpondence, that no one of 
them is for invading the rights of another, but remains 
content within the bounds of its firſt eſtabliſhment. This 
[ think, muſt be chiefly aſcribed to the nature of the peo- 
ple, and the conſtitution of their government. Were 
the Swiſs animated by zeal or ambition, ſome or other 
of their ſtates would immediately break in upon the reſt ; 
or were the ſtates ſo many principalities, they might often 
have an ambitious ſovereign at the head of them, that 
would, imbroil his neighbours, and ſacrifice the repoſe of 
his ſubjects to his own glory.” Travels, page 284. Mr. 
Coxe further purſues this remark. ** There is no part of 
Europe,” ſays he, which contains within the ſame ex- 


tent of region, ſo w_ independent commonwealths, 


and ſuch a variety of difterent governments, as are col- 
lected together in this remarkable and delightful country; 
and yet with ſuch wiſdom was the Helvetic union compo- 
ſed, and ſo little have the Sit, of late years, been ac- 
tuated by the ſpirit of conqueſt, that ſince the firm 


and complete eſtabliſhment of their general confederacy, - 


they have ſcarcely ever had occafion to employ their arms 
againſt a foreign enemy; and have had no hoſtile com- 


motions among themſelves, that were not very ſoon hap- 
pily terminated. Perhaps there is not a ſimilar inſtance 
in ancient or modern hiſtory, of a warlike people, divided 
into little independent republics, cloſely bordering upon 
2ach other, and of courſe having occaſionally een | 

{ 


intereſts, continuing during ſo long a period, in an almo 
uninterrupted ſtate of tranquillity. And thus, while the 


ſeveral neighbouring kingdoms have ſuffered, by turns, 
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all the horrors of internal war, this favoured people have 
enjoyed the felicity deſcribed by Lucretius, and looked 
down in ſecurity upon the various tempeſts that have 
ſhaken the world around them.” Sketches of Swiſſerland, 
p. 459. But the enjoyment of a long peace has neither 
broken the ſpirit, nor enervated the arm of this people. 
The youth are diligently trained to all the martial exer- 
ciſes, ſuch as running, wreſtling, and ſhootiog both with 
the croſs-bow and the muſket ; and the whole people are 
enrolled and regularly exerciſed in their reſpective militia. 
By theſe means they are capable, in caſe it ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary, of collecting a very reſpectable body of forces, 
which could not fail of proving formidable to any enemy 
who ſhould invade their country, or attack their liberties. 
Thus while moſt of the other ſtates upon the continent 
are tending more and more toward a military government, 
Swiſſrlend alone bas no ſtanding armies ; and yet, from 
the nature of its ſituation, from its particular alliances, 
and from the policy of its internal government, it is more 
ſecure from invaſion than any other European power, and 
full as able to withſtand the greateſt force that can be 
drought againſt it. < 
Ide ſciences are cultivated in Swiſſerland with an ap- 
plication equal to that of any other nation, and the many 
eminent ſcholars it has produced are illuſtrious proofs of 
the genius of the inbabitants. There ate many good 
foundations for the inſtruction of youth, eſpecially among 
the Calvinifts, who, beſides the gymnaſiums and ſchools in 
many places, have academies at Zurich, Bern, Lauſanne, 
and Geneva, with the celebrated univerſity at Baſil. The 
Papiſts have alfo ſeveral gymnaſiums, and until the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the order, there was a Jeſuits college at Lauſanne. 
The Calvini/ts have likewiſe literary ſocieties for the im- 
provement of the German tongue at Bern, Zurich, and 
Pafil: others apply their attention to the cultivation of 
the ſciences, among which is the Helvetic ſociety at Baſil, 
and the economical ſociety at Bern. According to Mr, 
Coxe, learning is leſs generally diffuſed among the catholic 
than the proteſtant ſtates : but in both, a man of letters 
will find abundant opportunities of gratifying his reſearch- 
es and enlarging his ſtock of knowledge. Lo the natural 
philoſopher, Swiſſerland affords an inexhauſtible ſource of 
entertainment and information, as well from the great va- 


riety of phyſical curioſities Which are ſo plentifully ſpread. 
over the country, as from the conſiderable number of per- 


ſons eminently {killed in that branch of ſcience. Indeed 


in every town, and almoſt in every village, the curious tra- | 


veller will meet with collections worthy of his attention. 


Sketches, p. 468. 


themſelves in the fine arts, and the number of maſterly 


inters this country can boaſt may be ſeen in the Lives 


of the Swiſs Painters, publiſhed at Zurich in 1755. To 
which the name of Fuſſeli may now be added, whoſe claſ- 
ſical taſte, powerful conceptions, and ſcientific ſkill, ren- 
der him a living honour to his native city Zurich. This 
country has alſo produced ſome excellent engravers. 

Suu ſſerland has many manufactures. In thoſe parts 
that produce tobacco, that plant is prepared both for ſmok- 
ing and ſnuff. Great quantities of flax and hemp are 
ſpun into thread of different fineneſs, for the weaving of 
linen. Thread, lace, and ſtockings are likewiſe. made 
here; and Winterthur, a town in the canton of Zarich, 
is noted for its neckcloths for men and women. Amo 
its linen manufactures are its dimities, cotelines, limoges, an 


trieges. Cotton is ſpun and wove into muſlin and Huff 


for gowns ; into handkerchiefs, /lackings, and gloves. Cot- 
tons are alſo printed with figures of the moſt beautiful 
colours. In 3 made N rt filks, 
particularly padugſeys and ar ganſines, gold and ſilver bro- 
1 ae e ribbons, and flockings. Its 
woollen manufactures are druggets, calamancoes, ſattins, 
damaſks, camblets, ratines, flanneit, blankets, lindſey- wool- 
fey, and ſlochings. Bleaching and dying are likewiſe per- 
formed in the beſt manner. Ihe other manufactures 
are thoſe of hats, coarſe and fine paper; leather is dreſſed 
and cured for various uſes, the Neuenburg chamois ſkins, 
and the Schwitz calf's leather, are nn famous. 
Horn is worked into a variety of utenſils. Miniertbur and 
Lauſanne are famous for their earthen-wares, particularly 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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Some Swi/s have alſo diſtinguiſhed | 
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places a very hand ſome porcelain is made. The marble £ 
this country is ſawed and poliſhed at home; but the cy 
eſt part of the beautiful cryſtals met with here * 
ried to /taly. Their gold and ſilver manufacturers 2 
in Jaces, fringes, &c. and the beſt gold- beaters are 8 
of Baſil. Several places trade largely in toys; neat oy 
good watches are made here, and Swiſſerland is not N 
out ſkilful printers, braziers, founders, cutlers, &c Mm 
The ſituation of this country between Germany Fr 

and Italy, with its navigable lakes and rivers, particulay 
the Rhine and the Rhone, by which it has a communica, 

both with the German ocean and the Mediterranean S 
gether with multitudes of pack-horſes for the conve * 
of goods over the mountains, where no carriages os 115 
render the trade of this country very extenſive, Its as 
cipal exports are cheeſe, butter, horſes, horned cattl; hy f 
ſome wine, and feveral of the manufactures above mn? 
merated. On the other hand, this country imports re 
from Swabia, Tirol, and Alſace, as alſo hemp and ji 
with wine, wool, ſalt, and ſeveral ſpecies of manufaQures, 
| The coinage in all the cantons and incorporated ſtate 
is not alike: Zurich, Baſil, Schaffhauſen, and Ft. Cal. 
follow the ſtandard of Germany; while Bern, Lucry 
Uri, 1 e e pre £ 77 Freyburg, Solothurn, C.. 
neva, NeuenOuryg, and the /a ats, keep to the a 
dian ſtandard. i ! " . 

The loweſt coin here, according to Buſching, is the hel 

ler, or haller, which is the ſixteenth part of a penny _ 
of which make a pfenning, or angſter ; Zurich coins dre 

hallerlins, or three hallers ; and Bern dreyerlin, or view: 
Another ſmall piece here is the rap, fix of which _ 
to a plapper, and ten to a batz, and fifteen of the laſt 
make a Sti guilder. Six angſters are equal to a Zurich 
ſhilling, ſeven hellers to a kreutzer, and four hellars to 3 


Bernlander, or Chur batz. Bern and Zug have likewiſe 


their half kreutzers ; Zug, Freyburg, and Solothurn, coin 
three kreutzer pieces; and Bern ſome of ten and twenty, 
The gold coins here are whole, half, and quarter ducats, 
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T he Hiftory of Swiſſerland ; with an Account of the Re- 
gulations with reſpect to the thirteen United Cantons 
in general : the Titles by which foreign States addreſs 
them : their ſeveral Governments : their military Eſa- 
bliſhments, and the Contingents of each State; with th 
Regulations with regard to 0 of their Troops as enter 
into the Service of foreign Princes. 


HE ancient Helvetians were a Gauliſb or Celtic peo- 
ple, and Helvetia, which received its name from 
them, was divided into four cantons or territories, Ju- 
lius Czfar firſt reduced the inhabitants under the domi- 
nion of the Romans, who founded colonies here; and 
their dominion continued till the fifth century, when 
the country was over- run by the Burgundians and Germans, 


and at length became united to the German empire ; but 


about the year 1300 the emperor Albert I. not only re- 
fuſed to confirm their ancient privileges, without conde- 
ſcending to affign any cauſe for his refuſal, but ſet over 
the Swifs two. noblemen who were alike ſtigmatized for 
their avarice and arrogance; their adminiſtration becom- 
ing inſupportable, the people addreſſed their petitions and 
complaints to the emperor, but without ſucceſs. 

Thus countenanced, the tyrants gave a looſe to their 
diſpoſition. One of them, Grier, who was governor of 
Underwald, ſet his hat upon a pole at Alior g, and, in the 
wantonneſs of power, demanded that the ſame reſpect 


ſhould be paid to it as to himſelf. The hiſtories of S. 


ſerland relate, that one William Tel! refuſing to ſubmit io 
this indignity, Gri/jer gave orders that he ſhould be 
brought before him, when telling him that he had heard 
he was an excellent markſman, commanded him to 
ſhoot an arrow at. an apple. which he cauſed to be placed 
upon the head of Tell's ſon, declaring at the ſame time that 
if he failed to hit it he ſhould be hanged, Tell, though 


with a trembling hand, ſtruck off the apple without touch- 


ing his ſon, and thereby ſaved his life; but Grifer perceiv- 


ing that the markſman, though he was ordered to have but 
2 | one 


fox their beautiful white and painted ſtoves; and in ſeveral 
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one ſhot, had ſtill an arrow in his beit, demanded the rea- 
ſon; on which the intrepid archcr declared, that had he 
been ſo unfortunate as to have killed his ſon, the other ar- 
row he meant to have directed at the tyrant's heart. Gri/ler, 
who had promiſed to give him his life on his acknowledging 
the truth, now ordered him to be bound, and carried pri- 
ſoner for life to a place on the Jake of Lucern ; but Tell 
happily eſcaping out of the boat in croſſing the lake, re- 
tired into the mountains, where he waited for an opportu- 
nity of deſtroying the tyrant, and at length ſhot him as he 
was paſſing along the road. The late baron Haller, ſome 
few years before his death, publiſhed a pamphlet at Bern, 
in which he controverted the received opinion concerning 
the hiſtory of William Tell, and particularly the authen- 
«ticity of the ſtory of the apple, chiefly on the ground that 
the firſt writer who mentioned it wrote near two hundred 
ears after the event, and becauſe a ſtory, in every circum- 
tance fimilar, and varying only in the names of the parties 
and the ſcene of action, is told by Saxo-Grammaticus, in 
his Daniſh annals, and ſaid to have happened in Denmar} in 
the year 965. This ſcepticiſm concerning a piece of hiſ- 
tory which his countrymen conſidered as the moſt facred 
yerity, excited ſuch general reſentment, that a remon- 
ſtrance was preſented to the ſovereign council of Ben, 
and the profane pamphlet was publicly burnt at Uri. But 
however the credibiJity of the particular ſtory of the ap- 
ple may be ſhaken by ſuch objections, yet the general 
hiſtory of William Tell is celebrated in many old German 
ſongs, which are yet preſerved, the ancient dialect and ſim- 
plicity of which are ſuch as almoſt to raiſe the deeds they 
celebrate above all reaſonable ſuſpicion ; and the con- 
ſtant traditions of the country likewiſe ſtrongly ſupport 
the authenticity of Tel/'s general hiſtory. 
Tue people now univerſally expreſſed. their abhorrence 
of the tyrants, and the inhabitants of Uri, Schwitz, and 
Underwald, who had from time immemotrial poſſeſſed the 
right of being governed by their own e ee with 
other important privileges, united in order to defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt extremity. For this purpoſe they choſe 
three commanders, gentlemen of approved courage and 
abilities; theſe were //ernher Stauffach, Walter Furſt, 
and Arnold Mel:hthal, who ſecretly agreed to furpriſe and 
2 the caſtles in which the imperial governots re- 
ſided. 


Who with the gen'rous ruſtics ſate, 
On Ur!”; rock in cloſe divan, 

And wing'd that arrow ſure as fate, | 
Which aſcertain'd the ſacred rights of man. 


This reſoltion being effected, theſe three places join- 
ed again in a league for ten years, which gave birth to 
the Helvetic confedetacy. The,emperor Albert thinking 
this a proper time for totally reducing theſe places by 
force of arms, haſted to Baden to begin the preparations z 
but being on his return murdered by John of Hapſburg, 
the deſign was dropped till the houſe of Au/tria invented 
another pretence for falling on the United Cantons. Theſe 
and other parts of Sw:/ſerland adhering to the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, Frederic of Auſtria, his competitor, 
was ſo incenſed, that he put the inhabitants of Schwita 
under the ban of the empire, becauſe during their con- 
teſts with the abbey of Ein/idlen, they had made ſome of 
the monks priſoners ; they were accordingly excommuni- 
cated by the biſhop of Conflance, Soon after Leopold, 
duke of Auſtria, in 1315, attacked the Confederates with 
an army of twenty thouſand men”; but was defeated at 
Aorgarten, in the canton of Schwitz, notwithftanding the 
whole Swiſs army did not amount to more than 1300 men. 
Upon tins event, on the eighth of December, in the ſame 
year, they entered into a perpetual alliance. As this 
ſignal victory was gained in the canton of Schwrtz, and 
the men of that ilk particularly ſignalized themſelves 
in the action, the other two cantons were from that time 
joined to it by the common name of Switzers ; which 
name has been ſince extended to all the other cantons and 
their allies, on their being received into the union. The 
firmneſs and intrepidity with which the Switzers con- 
ducted themſelves in the recovery. of their liberties, were 
equalled: by nothing but the moderation with which they 


behaved to their tyrannical rulers, whom they conducted 
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Cantons in rank are reckoned next to Fenice. 
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out of their territories, and contented themſelves with 
exacting an oath from them, that they would neyer more 
{et foot in that country. | 

In 1332 Lucern acceded to this alliance; in 1351 they 
were joined by Zurich and Glaris; and in 1352 their num- 
ber was increaſed, by their being joined by Zug and Bern, 
For the ſpace of 125 years this confederacy was compoſed 
only of theſe eight cantons: but in 1481 Freyburg and 
Solothurn, and in 1501 Baſil and Schaffhauſen were admitted 
into the confederacy z and in 1513 Appenzel alſo acceded 
to it. 

The federal, union, however, extends no farther than 
is neceſſary for their mutual defence, and accommodating 


differences that may ariſe between two or more towns or 


cantons, and in all other affairs they are left to their li- 
berty, particularly with reſpect to concluding alliances 
with foreign powers, their granting auxiliaries, receiving 
ſabſidies, permitting a paſſage to foteign troops, and alſo 
in their tranſactions among each other; as the ſending 
of envoys to foreign ſtates, adjuſting the value of their 
coins, or calling them in, and other matters of public 
concern, though, both in. their foreign and domeſtic 
affairs, great pains are taken to produce an unanimity of 
opinion, in order to add the greater weight to their reſo- 
lutions. Beſides, every town and canton is an independ- 
ent ſtate of itſelf, enjoys the privilege of modelling its 
own form of government, and of making laws, without 
any obſtrution from the other members of the confe- 
deracy. . 

Thus the whole Helvetic conſederacy propetly conſiſts 
of thirteen diſtinct republics, of free ſtates, united by oath 
for their mutual ſecurity and defence. Ir has now for ſome 
centuries ſupported itſelf in an abſolute freedom and inde- 
pendency; made wars, concluded treaties, teceived and ſent 
envoys from and to the ſeveral European powers; entered 
into alliances with them; given what form they thought 
proper to their conſtitution ; enacted laws and ordinances, 
both in temporal and ſpititual affaits ; and exetciſed all 
the various prerogatives of ſovereignty, 

By the peace of /Yeftphalia in 1648, the Helvetic con- 
federacy was acknowledged to be a free ſtate, even by the 
emperot and empire; at which time they were addreſſed 
by the French king, the King of Great Britain, the king 
of Sweden, the king of Pruſſia, and the Pope. The United 
To them 
belong in common twenty-one bailliages, two towns, 
and the like number of lordſhips. Eleven other free Hel- 
vetian republics are united, either with the whole confe- 
deracy, or with particular ſtates. | 
The form of government in the ſtates of the Helvetic 
republic is in ſome ariſtocratical, and in others democra- 
tical, The fovereigns are princes of the empire; as the 
biſhops of Baſil, and abbot of Sr. Gall. The ariſtocra- 
tical governments are the cantons of Zurich, Baſil, and 
auſen, with ſore incorporated places, as the towns 
of St, Gall, Mublhauſen, and Biel, which are governed 
by ſix burgomaſters ; the cantons of Berz, Lucern, Frey- 
burg, and Solothurn, or Soleure, over which are appointed 
juſticiaries; and Neuenburg and Geeva, where the ſu- 
preme power is lodged in bailiffs. The democratical 
form of government prevails in the ſix cantons of Uri, 
Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, 'Glaris, and A penzell, which 
are under the direction of landammen, and alſs ſome vari- 
ation in the eight acceding places, as the * and the 
Valais; but in all of them every male from ſixteen years 
of age has a vote. Whether the government be ariſtocra- 
tical, democratical or mixed, abſolute or limited, 4 ge- 
neral ſpirit of liberty pervades and actuates the ſeveral 
conſtitutions. | 85 

The revenues of the ſtates are the uſual imports, tythes, 
annual incomes, payments annexed to the ſovereignty, 


7 


and their ſubſidies. | 

The preſent order of the thirteen Cantons, and the 
zra of their reception into the Helvetic Confederacy, is as 
follows. The quota of troops to be furniſhed by each 
canton in caſe of war was fixed in the year 1668, in order 
to form a confederate army of 9,600 men, and is here an- 
nexed. In caſe the public exigences ſhould at any time 


require a farther augmentation of troops, the ſame pro- 


portion is to be obſerved in furniſhing them, 
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Religion A. D. Men. 

Zurich = Reformed = 1350 | 1400 

8 Bern = Reformed 1352 2000 
EZ. \Lucern =» = = Catholic - 13321200 
2 LJUOT =. - Catholic - 1315| 400 
= = N Schweitz - - Catholic — 1315 600 
2 jUnderwaldmn = = Catholic — 1315 490 
E [Zug - Catholic — T352| 400 
Glaris - - = Mixed — 1351| 400 

> Bafil - - -=- Reformed - 1501t| 400 
2 3 \ Friburg = Catholic — 1481 | 800 
2 5 4 Soleure or Solothurn = Catholic 1481 600 
we, Schaſfhauſen = - Reformed = 1501| 400 
5 Appenzel = - Mixed - 15131 600 
Total 9,600 


A general diet of the cantons uſually meets once a year, 
and continues in common not above a month. Their bu- 


ſineſs is to conſider of the methods moſt proper to be taken. 


for the common good and ſafety of the whole helvetic 
body. Beſides which annual diet, each canton has the 
liberty of ſummoning an extraordinary one ; or a foreign 
miniſter may convoke one. The diet is compoſed of two 
deputies from each canton, who rank according to the 
order of their canton. The abbot of St. Gall and Bienne 
| ſend their deputies to it as allies. One of the deputies 
from Zurich always preſides on theſe occaſions. 

Beſides theſe general diets, there are two particular ones, 
the one held at Arrow, in which are ſettled the concerns 
of all the Protefant cantons; the other at Lucern, in 
which the Roman Catholic cantons tranſact the affairs of 
their body. If the thirteen cantons ſend ambaſſadors to a 
foreign court, they do not delegate one man to repreſent 
them all, but each canton appoints its own ambaſlador, 
to ſhew its diſtinct and independent ſtate. | 

Mr. Stanyan, who ſeems to have ſtudied the govern- 
ment of the Swi/5, as well as the genius of the people 
with great impartiality and diſcernment, paſſes the ſevereſt 
cenſure upon their corrupt adminiſtration of juſtice. 
The code of Charles V. which is known by the name of 
© the Caroline code,” forms in each of the republics the 
principal baſis of the penal laws. Mr. Coxe ſays much 
too great a latitude is allowed to the judges. The regu- 
lations reſpeRing their priſons the ſame traveller much 
commends. Criminals are there confined in wholeſome 
and ſeparate wards, and are brought to trial ſoon after 
their commitment. The trial by torture is not yet abo- 

liſhed. Drunkenneſs, ſtupidity, and mercenary valour, 
which are the defects commonly charged upon them, he 
takes great pains to clear them of. Their women, he 
aſſerts, want no charms either in their perſons or con- 
verſation ; eſpecially in the three moſt poliſhed cantons 
of Bern, Freyburg, and Soleure or Solotburn. | 

Swiſſerland is well provided with arſenals, particularly 
at Bern; but the only fortified places are Geneva, Solo- 
thurn, Zurich, Bern, Baſil, and Arburg. 

The Swiſs engage in the ſervice of foreign princes and 
ſtates, either merely as guards, or as marching regiments. 

In the Jatter caſe, the government permits the enlifting 
volunteers, though only for ſuch ſtates as they are in al- 
liance with, or have entered into a previous agreement on 
that article; and no ſubject is to be forced into foreign 
ſervice, nor even to be enliſted without the concurrence of 
the magiſtracy ; uſually an annual ſublidy is paid by the 
ſtate in whoſe favour the levies are granted, One benefit, 
however, attending this cuſtom is, that theſe men, on 
their return home, after a long ſervice abroad, greatly 
improve the ſtanding militia of the country. The greateſt 
number of Swiſs troops is kept by France. Mr. Coxe relates 
a remarkable inſtance of the attachment which is felt in the 
human breaſt for the place of our birth; this, it ſeems, is ſo 
ſtrong among the Swi/s who are engaged in foreign ſer- 
vice, that a favourite air, which is commonly played and 
ſung in Swiſſerland, and is called Renz des vaches, awakens 
in the ſoldiers ſuch a longing recolleCtion of their native 
country, that it often brings on a ſettled melancholy, and 
occaſions frequent deſertion ; it is therefore forbidden to 
be played 1 the Swiſs troops in the French ſervice. 
The French call the pining diſcontent ſo produced /a 
maladie du Pays. Sketches, Se. p. 27 4+ 
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Dear is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtorms : 
And as a child when ſcaring ſounds moleſt, ED 
Clings cloſe and cloſer to the mother's breaſt, 

So the loud torrent and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 


„. 
Of the Canton of ZuRicn. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce : A Deſcription of the Lake 


Zurich; and of the City of the ſame Name : iis G 
ment, Mans facrures, and Arms. e 


A is bounded on the north by Swabig and the 
county of Schaffhauſen, on the eaſt by Thurgaw, and 
the country of Tuckenburg, on the ſouth by the canton of 
Schwitz, and on the weſt by the canton of Zug and the 
Free Provinces. Its extent from north to ſouth is fort 
miles, and from eaſt to weſt thirty. J 

This canton is, according to Scheuchzer, an epitome 
of all Swiſſerland; for it contains hills, valleys, plains 
corn lands, vineyards, lakes, rivers, vegetables of all kinds, 
and whatever elſe is neceſſary to the ſupport of life. The 
hilly grounds on the eaſt, weſt, and ſouth borders, abound 
in cattle, from which is procured abundance of milk 
butter, and cheeſe ; and toward Schaffbauſen and Thur. 
gaw the country produces god wine, which, tho? at firſt 
tart, improves by keeping, and after ſome. years becomes 
ſmooth, pleaſant, and wholeſome. _ Fruits are al'o found 
every where in great plenty. The moſt remarkable mi- 
nerals and foſſils are, the fine white chalk at the village of 
Mur, different kinds of clay for making earthen-ware, . 
pit-coal, and in ſeveral. places there are veins of ſulphur, 

The principal lake in this country is that of Zurich, 
which is one of the largeſt in Stoiſſerland (that of Cor. 
flance and Geneva excepted) it being, according to Mr. 
Coxe, near ten leagues in length, and about one in breadth. 
The proſpect from it is extremely delightful, the little 
eminences by which it is bordered being all over diverſi- 
fied with corn fields, vineyards, villages and towns: far- 
ther back is a gradual aſcent of larger hills terminating in 
the ſtupendous mountains. of Glaris, Schwitz, and the 
Gri/ons, whoſe ſummits are always covered with ſnow; 
the whole forming a ſcene truly pictureſque, lively, and 
diverſiſied. The Rhine waters the north fide of this can- 
ton, where it is joined by the Thur, the Toſs, and other 
ſmaller ſtreams. Out of the lake of Zurich iſſues a river 
which flows through the town, and having a little below 
it received the Hill, begins to be called the Limmat ; till 
2 the countty of Baden, it at laſt loſes itſelf in the 

r. * | 

This canton is, next to Bern, the Jargeſt and moſt 
populous, being ſuppoſed to contain 150,0co ſouls, of 
which upward of 12,000 are in the capital. 

The Reformation was begun here by Zwinglius, in the 
year 1517, in the city of Zurich, which was the firſt 
town in Swiſſerland that ſeparated from the church of 
Rome ; and in 1524 it ſpread through the whole canton. 
In the plain of Capel, which lies on the borders of Zu- 
rich toward Zug, a battle was fought in the year 1531, in 
wind that reformer was ſlain, in the forty-fourth year of 

is age. EY 

On the acceſſion of this canton in 1350 to the per- 
petual alliance with Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, and Lu- 
cern, the preſidency was yielded to Zurich, which ſhe 
has ſince conſtantly retained, leſs on account of her 
power, than from the character for integrity which 
ſhe has ever ſupported; and at this day ſhe is conſidered 
as one of the. moſt independent. and upright of the thir- 
teen cantons, | 

The city of Zukich, the Tigurum Thuricum of the an- 
cients, is ſeated onagentleeminence, in 4754 N. latitude, 
and in 8 32“ E. longitude, in a very vi > bo and fertile 
country on the northern extremity of the lake, and is 
eſteemed the handſomeſt town in Swifſerland. It is large 
and well fortified, and contains five arſenals, which are well 
ſtored, Its-churches are the great Minſter, which has ſeve- 
ral prebends; the Frau- Munfter, a parochial church; but 
the largeſt eccleſiaſtical foundation before the Reformation 
was an abbey for ladies, the abbeſs of which bore the 
title of princeſs. 'I'o theſe are to be added St. Peter's 15 
| the 
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„„ church. Here is an academy, which has 
the Free with two ed Here in alſo a Ger- 
WE which owes: its origin to profeſſor Bodmer, 
1 allociated with that of Bern, The town-library, 
and 1 7 very conſiderable, with the public muſeum, are 
N ” water-church. Ia the prebend-library are ſeveral 
Ae manuſcripts. The town-houſe is a very fine 
2 ilding. 

2 irs divided into thirteen companies, the 
«| of which is chiefly compoſed of gentry, Out of 
ſe companies are choſen the city regency, that is, the 
= ter and leſſer council, in whom the ſovereignty and 
Rien Rration of all civil and military affairs are lodged. 
— great council conſiſts of one hundred and ſix tyetwo 
embers, and to this aſſembly none can be admitted 
3 thirty years of age. The leſſer council is compo- 
wo fifty members, who muſt all have attained their 
thirty-ſixth year ; it is divided into two equal bodies, each 
of which is alternately poſſeſſed of the regency for the 
term of ſin months. 5 | 
The principal perſons in this city are two hᷣurge· maſters, 
elected by the burghers and counſellors from the 
:bove councils, and theſe hold the government by turns, 
-1ch for half a year. Next to them are four fadtholders, 
or maſters of companies, and two treaſurers, who continue 
in office” twelve years by annual rotation. The privy 
council is compoſed of twelve members, who are the two 
burgo-maſters, the four ſtadtholders, two treaſurers, the 
Iman of the convents belonging to the public, and three 
bers elected by the counſellors, The council of refer- 
nation is compoſed of eight members of the leſſer, and four 
of ibo greater council, and ſuperintends the execution of 
the ſumptuary laws, the reformation of manners, defama- 
tory expreſſions, and acts of violence. To the above- men- 
tioned jobmaw of the convents is committed the manage- 
nent of the chureh revenues, both in the city and country. 
Zhrich has al} the manufactures that are to be met with 
in the moſt ingenious and flouriſhing nations. The ri- 
ver Limmat opens a communication with the Rhine; an 
adyantage which tends greatly to extend the trade of this 
town, The inhabitants are extremely induftrious ; their 
principal manufacture is that of crape. The commerce 
from hence is chiefly carried on with France, Ruffia, Italy, 
and Holland, The citizens of Zurich are fo tenacious of 
their rights and privileges, that it is more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years fince a ſtranger has been admitted a 
citizen. Cone, p. 79. This narrow- ſpirited policy reigns 
throughout moſt of the ſtates of Swiſſerland. The bur- 
geſſes, beſide the advantage of electing their magiſtrates, 
and of being eligible themſelves to the offices which 
compoſe the adminiſtration, enjoy the ſole right of com- 
merce, all ſtrangers, and even ſubjects of the canton, 
being excluded from carrying on any trade in the city. 
. The arms of the city of Zurich are, a ſhield argent 


and azure, party per bend, 


SE CT. V. 
The Canton of BERN. 


In Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, 
and Vallies. The military Affairs of the Canton; with a 
particular ns of the City of Bern, and its Govern- 

ment; the Welſchen or foreign Lands, and alſo a Deſerip- 
ion of Lauſanne. 4 | 


REN is terminated to the eaſt by the cantons of U7;, 
Underwatd, and Lucern; to the northward by the 
41ftrian foreſt towns, and the cantons of Bafil and Solo- 
thurn; to the weſtward it borders on the canton of So- 
lthurn, the diſtrict of Biel, the principality of Neuenburg, 
Franche Comte, and the land of Ger; and to the ſouth- 
ward on the lake of Geneva, the duchy of Savoy, and the 
Valais. Since the acquiſition of the Pays Vaux from the 
houſe of Savoy," this canton nearly environs that of Frey- 
burg, extending about a hundred and fifty - one miles in 
length, and feventy in breadth, it being the largeſt of 
the thirteen cantons, and forming in the whole little 
leſs than one-third of the confederacy. Mr. Cure ſup- 


about 11,000 which are in the capital; this he calcus 


lates to be nearly a fourth part of the population of all 


Swiſſerland. 


Scheuchzer ſtyles this canton, with reſpect to its extent; 


ngure and fertility, the moſt valuable gem of all Swiſſer- 
land. The fineſt of its ſpots are in the country bordering 
on the lakes of Biel, Neuenburg, and Geneva, which not 
only yield the choiceſt fruits, but alſo excellent wine. 
Here is clay of different colours, of which earthen-ware 
is made. In this canton is alſo found mundic, with a beau- 
tiful blue and white ſand- ſtone, uſed for building. Here 
are alſo gypſum, pit- coal, ſulphur, and iron ore; Some 
gold is likewiſe found among the ſands of the Har. Mr. 
Coxe very juſtly obſerves, that he can conceive nothing 
more fatal to the intereſts of Stoiſſerland, nor more re⸗ 
pugnant to the Jiberties of the people, than to have their 
mines of gold or ſilver traced and opened. He adds, 
* a ſudden overflow of riches would effectually change 
and corrupt their manners; and it is an inconteſtable 
truth, that the real power of a country, not ambitious of 
making conqueſts, is derived leſs from the wealth than 
from the induſtry of its ſubjects.“ Sketches, p. 158. 


A cryſtal pit was diſcovered in the year 1719, in the 


ſouth eaſtern part of this canton, near the ſource of the 
Aar, which yielded cryftal to the value of upward of 
30,000 rix-dollars; many pieces weighed from four 


to ſeven or eight hundred pounds, moſt of which were 


without flaw, and as tranſparent as water, 


Among the lakes the principal is that of Geneva, the 
reateſt part of which is within this canton; and which 


we ſhall deſcribe in treating of Geneva. The lakes de 
Thun and de Brientz lie toward the ſouth of the canton, 
in the broadeſt part of it, and are ſeparated from each 
other only by a narrow flip of land, 


The diſtrict of HAsL1, which makes a part of the can- 


ton of Bern, is encloſed on all fides by the al r and 
other mountains, which-form the higheſt alps in Swiſſer-= 
land; great part of the land here is extremely fertile, and 


well wooded. MMeyringen, its capital, is a large and neat 


gerly devoured. 


village. This diſtri& enjoys conſiderable privileges. 


The Grimſel is one of thoſe alps which ſeparate the 


canton of Bern from the Yallais. There is a road which 
conducts to its fummit, and from thence defcends to the 
latter territory. This road is 
months in fummer. On the defcent toward the Yallais 

is a hovel, conſiſting of two ſmall rooms and ſtore-hou- 
ſes, in which a man, who is called an hoſpitaller, with his 

wife and family are ſtationed by the canton of Hern, or ra- 

ther by the inhabitants of the vale of ZZaft, for the pur- 

poſe of fupplying travellers with accommodations and 

refreſhments. Mr. Caxe and his company procured here 

good cheeſe, butter, milk, and wine, a fmall portion of 
kid, and a boiled marmatte, (mountain rat) the latter of 
which, ſuch was the keennefs of their appetites, they ea- 
All travellers who pafs this way pay for 
the refreſhments they receive, unleſs they urge the plea of 
poverty, and then the accommodation is a largeſs. 
the hoſpitaller quits his ſtation, he leaves a certain quan- 
tity of cheeſe, bread, ſalted proviſion, and fuel, in cafe any 
unfortunate wanderer ſhould happen to paſs that way. 
In theſe mountains are the ſources of the Aar, which is 
the largeſt river in the canton, and flowing through the 
lakes de Thun and de Brientz, after receiving ſeveral ſmal- 
ler ftreams, is itſelf at length ſwallowed up by the Rhine, 
in the margravate of Baden, | 

The canton of Bern is well cultivated; and contains 
thirty-nine large and ſmall towns, and above thirteen 
villages. The German is the prevailing 7 in the 
greateſt part of the canton; but in the Foreign 


ands 3 as 


Ty are called, the French is chiefly uſed. 


05 4 population to be about 350,000 ſouls, excluſive of 
l » 0 | | PI | 


| 


tual union with 


be whole canton is Proteftant, except a few Papiſts, 


who reſide in the Vale of Frick, The churches of the 
German territory of Bern are ranged under fix chapters, 
each of which has a dean, who is appointed by the daily 
council of Bern, and alſo a treaſurer aſſiſted by certain ju- 
rats; and theſe, every year, in conjundtion with fuch 
officers of the aus as live within their department, 
hold a chapter or ſynod. IH 


In the year 1353 the city of Bern concluded a perpe- 
Ui, Schuitz, and Underwald, and thus 


4'H became 


aſſable only during four 


hen 
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became a member of the confederaty. This canton, 
on account of its power and opulence, has been allowed 
the ſecond rank among the confederates. + oh 

Its arms are gules, a bear ſable, rampant, on a bend br. 

The military affairs of this canton are under the care 
of a war-office, inſtituted in the capital. This office ap- 
points the muſters, and alſo the majors who conduct 
them; gives orders in every thing relating to the furnt- 
ture and diſcipline of the militia, and alſo the implements 
of war. Every male from ſixteen to ſixty is entered in 
the war-roll, and about one third of them divided into 
regiments under the title of fuſiliers and auſſugers, who 
are recruited from the other two-thirds. The fuſiliers 
are all picked men, and are required to be unmarried ; but 
the auſſugers muſt be married. In time of war both ſerve, 
but the firſt draught is made from the fuſiliers. A regi- 
ment of theſe, including the ftaff-officers, conſiſts of two 
| battalions, each containing five companies, and to every 
company are a hundred and ten men, including ten 
eommiſſion and non- commiſſion office:s ; but of the 
auſſugers, a regiment conſiſts of twelve companies, each 
containing two hundred and eighteen men, thirteen of 
whom are officers; : 

Every perſon when entered on the roll is to provide 
himſelf with arms, which, as well as the cloathing, are 
to be all uniform. The colour univerſally uſed is brown, 
and the diſtinctions between the regiments conſiſt entire- 
ly in the facing. Among the horſe is a regiment of cuiraſ- 

ers; the reſt of the horſe, one troop of cuiraſſiers except- 
ed, who are burghers of Bern, conſiſt entirely of dragoons. 
Every regiment contains ten troops, making in the whole 
five ſquadrons, who all provide their reſpective horſes, 
arms and accoutrements. | 

Commiſſaries at arms are ſtationed all over the canton 
for muſtering and exerciſing the people in every diſtri 
throughout the year, and for ſeeing that all their arms 
and accoutrements are in good order, 

A commander in chief is never appointed but in time of 
war, and even then he is aſſiſted by a council compoſed 
of the moſt eminent members of the regency and other 
experienced officers, without whoſe concurrence he can 
undertake nothing, but with their approbation any thing. 
During peace, the preſident of the war-office at Bern is 
the firſt military officer. | : 

Though the grand train of artillery be kept in the ar- 
ſenal at Bern, yer a conſiderable number of field-pieces 
are diſtributed all over the country, eſpecially at the 
manſion-houſes and caſtles where the governors and pre- 
fects reſide. To this artillery belong three companies of 
matroſſes, and one of bombardiers, each conſiſting of one 
hundred men, under their proper officers. 

In time of peace the only force conftantly kept up is a 
guard in the city of Bern, conſiſting of two hundred men, 
commanded by a town-major, who is always a member 
of the great council, and three lieutenants, with ſeventy- 
five men, and three non-commiſſioned officers included, 
as a garriſon for fort Arburg. ; 

For the better regulation of levies to be made for any 
foreign power, Bern has a particular office called the re- 
cruit chamber, from whence licences are iſſued. It is re- 
markable,“ ſays Dr. Miore, that the Swiſs officers who 
return from foreign ſervices, particularly that of France, 
inſtead of importing French manners to their native moun- 


tains, and infecting their countrymen with the luxuries 


and fopperies of that nation, throw off all foreign airs 
with their uniform, and immediately reſume the plain and 
frugal ſtyle of life which prevails in their own country. 
Travels I. 318. 9G 
The prefects over the countries ſubjeCt to Bern reſide, 
while in office, in their ſeveral departments, and have 
their deputies, clerks, and collectors. 
they ſit as judges in the baz/hage courts; but from them 
appeals lie to the court of appeals at Bern. 
The city of Bern, in Latin Berna, or Arcotopolis, is 
ſeated on the river Aar, which waſhes three, ſides of it, 
forming a peninſula, This river winds its ſerpentine 
courſe over a rocky bottom much below the level of the 
ſtreets, and for a conſiderable way forms, by its banks, 
which are very ſteep and craggy, a kind of natural ram- 
patt. At one part, where io a fone-bridge, the peninſula 
SM wel | X 5 a 3. 
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maſtery of them, whenever a reſtiff or mutinous 
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Bok, 
is ſo narrow as to be reduced to a ſingle ſtreet; b 

dually widens along the ſide of an eminence three Be 
hundred paces in length; after which it is firſt dirigel br 
two ſtreets, then into three or four, and at length itg 
five, It is à regular well-built town, with fob imo 
magnificence. The principal ftreet is broad and 1 
the houſes are for the moſt part uniform, built of , N 
iſh ſtone, upon arcades, the piazzas under which Go 
paved; theſe walks are raiſed four feet above the 1 * 
the ſtreet, and are very commodious in rainy N 
A ſmall branch of the Aar has been turned ng er. 
ſtreet, and being confined to a narrow channel in = 
middle, which has a conſiderable ſlope, it runs with 8 
rapidity; and is of eſſential ſervice in keeping the oer 
clean. Two carriages can paſs abreaſt on each Tag 
this canal. All the public buildings are in the moſt. a 
ble fimplicity of ſtyle, and announce the riches and g 
deur of the republic. Ce 350, c. Moore 1, 30 8. 8 

This is rendered one of the moſt cleanly towns in 2 

rope, by a number of criminals being employed in Wong 
ing filth and every nuiſance from the ſtreets and pubſi 
walks. As capital puniſhments are very rare in this co 5 
try, convicted felons of both ſexes are uſually ſentency 
to this kind of ſlavery, ſome for months, others for 22 | 
or even for life, according to their degree of erin ” 
| Theſe wretches have collars of iron faſtened round tha 
necks, with a hook projecting over their heads, by which 
they may be ſeized, and the guard which conſtantly ſu. 
perintends them has, by means of this hook, an 3 


tion is perceived or ſuſpected. Coxe & Moore. * 
What appears very extraordinary at Bern is the public 
walks by the great church. Theſe are raiſed a prodigious 
height, and, that their weight might not break down the 
walls and pilaſters which-ſurround them, they are built 
upon arches. Addijon obſerves, that theſe walks being as 
high from the ſtreets and gardens that lie at the foot of 
them, as molt ſteeples in Ts afford the nobleſt ſum. 
mer proſpect in the world; for they give a full view of a 
prodigious range of mountains that lie in the country of 
the Gri/ons, and are covered with ſnow. Travel; p. 27% 
Theſe mountains are about twenty-five leagues diſtance 
from the town, though their height and colour make them 
appear much nearer, There is now another public walk, 
at ſome diſtance without the town, which has been made 
about twelve years (from 1788) upon a high bank by the 
fide of the Jar. Dr. Moore calls it © the moſt magni. 
ficent he ever beheld ; it having a commanding view 
of the river, the town of Bern, the country about it, and 
the Glaciers of Swiſſerland.” Travels I. 305. But in paſ- 
this encomium, the terrace at Lauſanne, of which we 
ſpeak preſently, and which perhaps furniſhes a richer 
view, ought not to be degraded. The cathedral ſtands on 
one fide of the old walks, and is a maſter-piece in Gothic 
architecture. The chief miniſter is the head of the city 
clergy, and bears the title of dean; and formerly this 
church had alſo its prebendaries. The inferior miniſters 
and deacons belonging to it now officiate in the Duni- 
nican Church, where was once a convent of monks of 
that order; but it is now divided into an hoſpital and 
houſe of correction, and the upper part of the choir, be- 
ing vaulted over, has been converted into a muſic-room 
for the collegium muſicum. A French congregation has 
alſo its meetings in this church. The hoſprtal of the Hi 
Ghoſt, which ſtands in the uppermoſt part of the city, has 
been made parochial, and provided with a miniſter and 
aſſiſtant, All the hoſpitals here are large, airy, and well 
built: their internal regulations are admirable, with te- 
ſpeCt to the care and attention paid to the ſick, and like- 
wiſe as to the cleanlineſs of the ſeveral wards. Coxe 352. 
Here is an academy, to which belong eight pro- 
feſſors: it has three halls for public lectures, examina- 
tions, and other exerciſes, with apartments for a provoſt 
and twenty ſtudents in divinity, who are maintained gra- 
tis, and alſo a public library, with a muſeum, containing 
a few antiques and ſome other curioſities, among which 
is a couple of antique figures in metal, repreſenting 4 
prieſt pouring wine between the horns of a bull; thus ex- 
emplifying the action which Virgil repreſents Didi to 


—_—_— 


perform in the fourth Æneid, line 60, &c. 1 
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The beauteous queen before her altar ſtands, n "Oh en? OS $5: MER ev 0s 
And holds the golden goblet in her hands : ; zard ga expreſsly forbidden 1 and in other kinds of 
A milk-white heifer ſhe with flow'rs adorns, - | games, the parties are reſtricted from playing for more 
And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her horns, than a certain ſum which is ſpecified. Coxe, p. 369. 


. 555 a SEN This city is divided into four quarters, namely, thoſe 
The library is a ſmall but well-choſen collection, and | of the bakers, the butchers, the fiths, and. the tanners, 
ains ſome very curious MSS. among which are ſome | each having the privilege of choofing a knight-banneret. 


$ 7 t a | | 
A6. thirteenth century, conſiſting of ſeveral ſongs and | Beſides theſe there are eight other companies; but it is 
romances of the Troubadowrs, written in that and the | the privilege of the former, that the four bannerets are 


receding ages» About twelve years ago (from 1788) an choſen only out of their bodies. | 
addition was made to this library, by a collection of Eu- The urghers of the city are divided into the qualified 
gli books, all of the moſt elegant editions, and magni- | for government, and the perpetual inhabitants, The 
cently bound, which were preſented by the late Mr. latter, conſiſting of ſuch whoſe anceſtors were made free- | 1 
Hollis; they are chiefly political, maintaining the princ1- | men ſince the year 1635, enjoy all privileges; but are 
es of republicaniſm, or liberty in general. Learning,“ incapable of the magiſtracy, and all public employments, 
fays Ar. Coxe, is neither ſo univerſally encouraged | which are the peculiar. portion of the former, as the de- t 
nor ſo ſucceſsfully 7a 33 here as at Zurich; the aca- | ſcendants of thoſe who were burghers before that year. n 
demical ſtudies are almoſt ſolely directed to thoſe branches | The great or ſovereign council, into which no one is ad- 
of knowledge more effentially neceſſary for entering into | mitted under thirty years of age, is not to conſiſt of leſs 
the church. p. 353- Here is an ceconomical ſociety, | than two hundred perſons; and when complete, their 
compoſed of men of letters. This ſociety,” ſays the ſame | number amounts to two hundred and ninety-nine, but 
writer, ** is almoſt the only eſtabliſhment that directly never to three hundred; vacancies in this council are ge- 
tends to the progreſs of the arts and ſciences; and even | nerally filled up every ten years. This council makes 
this meets with no great encouragement from govern- | war, peace, and alliances ; manages every thing relating 
ment.” p. 354. Under the.town-hall is a large granary, | to the revenues, gratuities, aids, and buildings, above the 
on a ſimilar inſtitution with that of Zurich, but differ- | value of one hundred rixdollars ; chooſes from their own 
ing from that of Geneva, for the bakers are not compelled | body the leſſer council, or ſenate, with whom the execu- 
by government to purchaſe their corn from this public tive powers of government are lodged, and from whom 
magazine. A large quantity of grain. is conſtantly laid up | the principal magiſtrates of the commonwealth are choſen, 
here, which is ſupplied by contract from France, Sardinia, | The election into the ſenate is by ballot ; but to render 
and Holland, On the lower fide ſtands the office of | a perſon eligible it is required that he has been a member 
record, The arſenal is a very extenſive building, in | of the great council ten years, and that he be at that time 
| which; beſides the artillery, are arms of all kinds for | married, 3 1 
twenty thouſand men. Here are ſhewn the figure and | In the leſſer or daily council, fit the two aveyers or 
armour of the count who founded the town, and thoſe | pretors, twenty-five council-men, among which are the 
of the famous William Tell, who is repreſented in the at- four knights-bannerets, and the two treaſurers. Theſe 
titude of r at the apple on his ſon's head, who is a meet every day, Sundays and holidays excepted, for the 
little boy: theſe are images cut in wood, in which the | diſpatch of all buſineſs, whether political, criminal, civil, 
bands and eyes are admirably expreſſed. He appears to | or any other, that does not fall under the cognizance of 
have been a tall, raw-boned man, with a very honeſt | the great council, or of any particular office. 
countenance, and according to the faſhion of thoſe times, 3 he heads of the ariſtocracy are the two prætors, by the 
one half of his coat is red, and the other black and yellow | French called avoyers : their office is for life, and they act 
ſtripes alternately ; his breeches and ſtockings are of one | alternately every other year. The acting magiſtrate pre- > 
fingle piece, and an arrow ſticks in his coat behind his | ſides in the great and lefler council, dreſſed in a black | 
bead: the boy is laughing, as apprehending no kind of | robe, and fitting in a chair of ſtate, ſomewhat raiſed ; yet 
danger. Here are likewiſe Thewn abundance of arms, | he is poſſeſſed of no vote, except in caſe of an equality; 
which the Bernois took from the Burgundians in the three | when he has the caſting voice. However, on moſt oc- 
great battles which eſtabliſhed them in the poſſeſſion of | caſions his opinion is aſked. To his cuſtody is commit- 
their liberties, in one of which the great duke of Burgundy | ted the city ſeal, and by him all letters and other inſtru- 
himſelf was killed, and in the reſult the braveſt of his | ments are ſigned. The prætor out of office takes place 
ſubjects periſhed. Here is alſo the figure of the general | next to the other, and, in his abſence, acts as his repre- 
of the Bernois who, in the year 1536, conquered the Pays | ſentative, and is inveſted with the ſame marks of diſtinction. 
& Vaud from Charles III. duke of Savoy, T4 Next to the prætor fits the treaſurer of the German 
The 3 is a very ſpacious ſtructure, The infirm- | lands, who holds his place for fix years, after which there 
ery is another very large building, | e muſt be an interval of four more before he can be a ſe- 
About twelye years ago, (from 1788) a very elegant | cond time elected treaſurer. His province is to ſuperin- 
building was erected for the purpoſe of public amuſe- | tend the revenues of the ſeveral diſtricts in the German 
ments, ſuch as balls, concerts, and theatrical entertain- lande. | 9 5 | | 
ments, It was built by a voluntary ſubſcription among | The knights bannerets, who are the next in rank; pre- 
the nobility, and no perſons but thoſe of the patrician | cede all other members of the leſſer council, and derive 
order are admitted into any of theſe parties. Theatrical | their title from their office- of keeping the banners or 
exhibitions are very rarely permitted... _ al p: 
Sumptuary laws are in force throughout this canton, | empowered to ſee that the militia under their banner have 
and the wearing of gold or ſilver Jace, or even of ſilk, is | their arms in readineſs. They are elected from the four 
expreſsly prohibited. The chamber of reform, however, | above-mentioned companies: no member of the daily 
has found it neceſſary, upon ſome occaſions, to relax the 
rigour of theſe laws. Indeed the vaſt ſtrides which Jux- | banneret, nor can two bannerets be of the ſame com- 
ury. has made within this century, is very perceivable | pany, each of the four having one of their own. They 
throughout Swiſſer/and ; and there is no place where its f 
progreſs has been more rapid than at Bern. The atten- 
tion of government has not been wanting to reſtrain it, but 
this has been far from producing its full effect. In one legiſlature, and may ſtand candidates for any office not pe- 
particular, however, theſe laudable endeavours have been | culiar to the leſſer council, and each of them is veſted 
ſucceſsful. A ſpirit of gaming had ariſen to ſuch an ex- with the N of ſotne diſtricts, conſiſting of ſeveral 
travagant height, that ſeveral families were utterly ruined | villages about the a, 4? . 123 
by it. Hereupon the ſovereign council interpoſed its au- | Theſe are followed by the treaſurer of the Pais de Vaud; 
thority, and ordained many ſalutary regulations ; ſtrictly which office is the moſt profitable'of any. | 
to enforce the obſervance of which, every member of that: 
council was required to take an oath, that he would in-| cil, and are drawn annually from the tribes. Every 
form againſt any one whom he ſhould ſee or know tranſ- year, during three days, at Eaſter, all other employments 
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became a member of the confederaty. This canton, 
on account of its power and opulence, has been allowed 
the ſecond rank among the confederates. 83 1 55 

Its arms are gules, a bear ſable, rampant, on a bend or. 

The military affairs of this canton are under the care 
of a war · office, inſtituted in the capital. This office ap- 
points the muſters, and alſo the majors who conduct 
them; gives orders in every thing relating to the furnt- 
ture and diſcipline of the militia, and alſo the implements 
of war. Every male from ſixteen to ſixty is entered in 
the war-roll, and about one third of them divided into 
regiments under the title of fuſiliers and auſſugers, who 
are recruited from the other two-thirds. The fuſiliers 
are all picked men, and are required to be unmarried ; but 
the auſſugers muſt be married. In time of war both ſerve, 
but the firſt draught is made from the fuſiliers. A regi- 
ment of theſe, including the ſtaff-officers, conſiſts of two 
battalions, each containing five companies, and to every 
company are a hundred and ten men, including ten 
commiffion and non-commiſſion office:s; but of the 
© auſſugers, a regiment conſiſts of twelve companies, each 
containing two hundred and eighteen men, thirteen of 
whom are officers; ; 

Every perſon when entered on the roll is to provide 
himſelf with arms, which, as well as the cloathing, are 
to be all uniform. The colour univerſally uſed is brown, 
and the diſtinctions between the regiments conſiſt entire- 
ly in the facing. Among the horſe is a regiment of cuiraſ- 
45 the reſt of the horſe, one troop of cuiraſſiers except- 
ed, who are burghers of Bern, conſiſt entirely of dragoons. 
Every regiment contains ten troops, making in the whole 
five ſquadrons, who all provide their reſpective horſes, 
arms and accoutrements. | 

Commiſſaries at arms are ſtationed all over the canton 
for muſtering and exerciſing the people in every diſtrict 


throughout the year, and for ſeeing that all their arms 


and accoutrements are in good order, 

A commander in chief is never appointed but in time of 
war, and even then he is aſſiſted by a council compoſed 
of the moſt eminent members of the regency and other 
experienced officers, without whoſe concurrence he can 
undertake nothing, but with their approbation any thing. 
During peace, the preſident of the war-office at Bern is 
the firſt military officer. | | 

Though the grand train of artillery be kept in the ar- 
ſenal at Bern, yer a conſiderable number of field-pieces 
are diſtributed all over the country, eſpecially at the 
manſion-houſes and caftles where the governors and pre- 
fects reſide, To this artillery belong three companies of 
matroſſes, and one of bombardiers, each conſiſting of one 
hundred men, under their proper officers. 

In time of peace the only force conftantly kept up is a 
guard in the city of Bern, conſiſting of two hundred men, 
commanded by a town-major, who is always a member 
of the great council, and three lieutenants, with ſeventy- 
five men, and three non-commiſſioned officers included, 
as a garriſon for fort Arburg. : 

For the better regulation of levies to be made for any 
foreign power, Bern has a particular office called the re- 
cruit chamber,” from whence licences are iſſued. It is re- 
markable,“ ſays Dr. Moore, *©* that the Si officers who 
return from foreign ſervices, particularly that of France, 
inſtead of importing French manners to their native moun- 
tains, and infecting their countrymen with the luxuries 
and fopperies of that nation, throw off all foreign airs 
with their uniform, and immediately reſume the plain and 
frugal ſtyle of life which prevails in their own country. 
Travels J. 318. | CE 

The prefects over the countries ſubject to Bern reſide, 
while in office, in their ſeveral departments, and have 
their deputies, clerks, and collectors. 
they ſit as Judges in the bailliage courts; but from them 
appeals lie to the court of appeals at Bern. | 
The city of Bern, in Latin Berna, or Arcotopolis, is 
ſeated on the river Aar, which waſhes three. ſides of it, 
forming a peninſula, This river winds its ſerpentine 
courſe over a rocky bottom much below the level of the 
ſtreets, and for a conſiderable way forms, by its banks, 
which are very ſteep and e. kind of natural ram 
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Bang, 
is ſo narrow as to be reduced to a ſingle freer . 
dually widens along the ide of an 2 . N 
hundred paces in length, after which it is firſt divide four 
two ſtreets, then into three or four; and at length into 
five, It is a regular well-built town, with "Wu M 
magnificence. The principal ftreet is broad and ay 
the houſes are for the moſt part uniform, built of , my. 
iſh ſtone, upon arcades, the piazzas under which fl us 
paved; theſe walks are raiſed four feet above the * * 
the ſtreet, and are very commodious in rainy be 
A ſmall branch of the Aar has been turned ag *. 
ſtreet, and being confined to a narrow channel in 2 
middle, which has a conſiderable Nope, it runs with wn 
rapidity z and is of effential ſervice in keeping the e 
clean. Two carriages can paſs abreaſt on each * 
this canal. All the public buildings are in the moſt 9 
ble fimplicity of ſtyle, and announce the riches and wg 
deur of the republic. Cexe 350, Cc. Moore J. 30 15 ” 

This is rendered one of the moſt cleanly towns in 2 
rope, by a number of criminals being employed in wing 
ing filth and every nuiſance from the ſtreets and pyyj;, 
walks. As capital puniſhments are very rare in this co : 
try, convicted felons of both ſexes are uſually ſentences 
to this kind of ſlavery, ſome for months, others for "5 | 
or even for life, according to their degree of criminality! 
Theſe wretches have collars of iron faſtened round 44 
necks, with a hook projecting over their heads, by which 
they may be ſeized, and the guard which conſtantly ſu. 
perintends them has, by means of this hook, an hong 
maſtery of them, whenever a reſtiff or mutinous diſpoſ. 
tion is perceived or ſuſpected. Coxe & Moore. 

What appears very extraordinary at Bern is the public 
walks by the great church. Theſe are raiſed a prodigious 
height, and, that their weight might not break down the 
walls and pilaſters which ſurround them, they are built 
upon arches. Addijon obſerves, that theſe walks being as 
high from the ſtreets and gardens that lie at the foct of 
them, as moſt ſteeples in England, afford the nobleſt ſum. 
mer proſpect in the world; for they give a full view of a 
prodigious range of mountains that lie in the country of 
the Eriſons, and are covered with ſnow. Travels p. 15. 
Theſe mountains are about twenty-five leagues diſtance 
from the town, though their height and colour make them 
appear much nearer. There is now another public walk, 
at ſome diſtance without the town, which has been made 
about twelve years | 1788) upon a high bank by the 
ſide of the Jar. Dr. Moore calls it “ the moſt magni. 
ficent he ever beheld; it having a commanding view 
of the river, the town of Bern, the country about it, and 
the Glaciers of Swiſſerland.” Travels J. 305. But in paſ- 
ſing this encomium, the terrace at * of which we 
ſhall ſpeak preſently, and which perhaps furniſhes a richer 
view, ought not to be degraded. The cathedral ſtands on 
one fide of the old walks, and is a maſter-piece in Gothic 
architecture. The chief miniſter is the head of the city 
clergy, and bears the title of dean; and formerly this 
church had alſo its prebendaries. The inferior miniſters 
and deacons belonging to it now officiate in the Demi- 
nican church, where was once a convent of monks of 
that order; but it is now divided into an hoſpital and 
houſe of correction, and the upper part of the choir, be- 
ing vaulted over, has been converted into a muſic-room 
for the collegium muſicum. A French congregation has 
alſo its meetings in this church. The hoſprtal of the Ho 
Ge, which ſtands in the uppermoſt part of the city, has 
been made parochial, and provided with a miniſter and 
aſſiſtant, All the hoſpitals here are large, airy, and well 
built: their internal regulations are admirable, with re- 
ſpect to the care and attention paid to the ſick, and like- 
wiſe as to the cleanlineſs of the ſeveral wards. Coxe 352. 
Here is an academy, to which belong eight pro- 
feſſors: it has three halls for public lectures, examina- 
tions, and other exerciſes, with apartments for a provoſt 
and twenty ſtudents in divinity, who are maintained gra- 
tis, and alſo a public library,- with a muſeum, containing 
a few antiques and ſome other curioſities, among which 
is a couple of antique figures in metal, repreſenting 4 
prieſt pouring wine between the horns of a bull; thus ex- 
emplifying the action which Virgil repreſents Pio to 


” 


part. At one part, where is a ftone-bridge, the peninſula 


perform in the fourth ne, line 60, &c. * 
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The beauteous queen before her altar ſtands, 
And holds the golden goblet in her hands: 
A milk-white heifer ſhe with flow'rs adorns, - 
And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her hojns, 


__ 


The library is a ſmall but well- choſen collection, and 
contains ſome very curious MSS. among which are ſome 
f the thirteenth century, conſiſting of ſeveral ſongs and 
dere of the Troubadours, written in that and the 
ceding ages. About twelve years ago (from 1788) an 
addition was made to this library, by a collection of En- 
„% books, all of the moſt elegant editions, and magni- 
fcently bound, which were preſented by the late Ar. 
Hollis; they are chiefly political, maintaining the princi- 
Jes of republicaniſm, or liberty in general. Learning,” 
ſays Mr. Coxe, © 1s neither ſo univerſally encouraged 
nor ſo ſucceſsfully 0 1 03 here as at Zurich; the aca- 
demical ſtudies are almo ſolely directed to thoſe branches 
of knowledge more eſſentially neceſſary for entering into 
the church. p. 353. Here is an ceconomical ſociety, 
compoſed of men of letters. This ſociety,” ſays the ſame 
writer, is almoſt. the only eſtabliſhment that directly 
tends to the progreſs of the arts and ſciences; and even 
this meets with no great encouragement from govern- 
ment.” p. 354+ Under the.town-hall is a large granary, 
on a ſimilar inſtitution with that of Zurich, but differ- 
ing from that of Geneva, for the bakers are not compelled 
by government to purchaſe their corn from this public 
magazine. A large quantity of grain is conſtantly laid up 
here, which is ſupplied by contract from France, Sardinia, 
and Holland. On the lower ſide ſtands the office of 
record, The arſenal is a very extenſive building, in 
which; beſides the artillery, are arms of all kinds for 
twenty thouſand men. Here are ſhewn the figure and 
armour of the count who founded the town, and thoſe 
of the famous William Tell, who is repreſented in the at- 
titude of aiming at the apple on his ſon's head, who is a 
little boy : theſe are images cut in wood, in which the 
bands and eyes are admirably expreſſed. He appears to 
have been a tall, raw-boned man, with a very honeſt 
countenance, and according to the faſhion of thoſe times, 
one half of his coat is red, and the other black and yellow 
ſtripes alternately ; his breeches and ſtockings are of one 
fingle piece, and an atrow ticks in his coat behind his 
bead: the boy is laughing, as apprehending no kind of 
danger. Here are likewiſe Thewn abundance of arms, 
which the Bernois took from the Burgundians in the three 
great battles which eſtabliſhed them in the poſſeſſion of 
their liberties, in one of which the great duke of Burgundy 
himſelf was killed, and in the reſult the braveſt of his 
ſubjects periſhed. Here is alſo the figure of the general 
of the Bernois who, in the year 1536, conquered the Pays 
de Vaud from Charles III. duke of Savoy. FT! 
The 33 is a very ſpacious ſtructure, The ixfirm- 
ery is another very large building, 1 
About twelve years ago, (from 1788) a very elegant 
building was 8 for the purpoſe of public amuſe- 
ments, ſuch as balls, concerts, and theatrical entertain- 
ments, It was built by a voluntary ſubſcription among 
the nobility, and no perſons but thoſe of the patrician 
order are admitted into any of theſe parties. Theatrical 
exhibitions are very rarely permitt ee. 
Sumptuary laws are in force throughout this canton, 
and the wearing of gold or ſilver lace, or even of ilk, is 


expreſsly prohibited, The chamber of reform, however, 


has found it neceſſary, upon ſome occaſions, to relax the 
rigour of theſe laws. Indeed the vaſt ſtrides which Jux- 
ury has made within this century, is het; perceivable 
throughout Swi/ſer/and ; and. there is no place where its 


progreſs has been more rapid than at Bern. The atten- 
tion of government has not been wanting to reſtrain it, but 


this has been far from producing its full effect. In one 
particular, however, theſe laudable endeavours have been 
ſucceſsful. A ſpirit of gaming had ariſen to ſuch an ex- 
travagant height, that ſeveral families were utterly ruined 
by it. Hereupon the ſovereign council interpoſed its au- 
thority, and ordained many ſalutary regulations; ſtrictly 
to enforce the obſervance of which, every member of that 
council was required to take an oath, that he would in- 
form againſt any one whom he ſhould ſee or know tranſ- 
grefling the ordinances, by which all public games of ha- 


OP: 305 
zard were expreſsly forbidden; and in other kinds of 
games, the parties are reſtricted from playing for more 
than a certain ſum which is ſpecified. Coxe, p. 309. 
This city is divided into four quarters, namely, thoſe 
of the bakers, the butchers, the ud, and the tanners, 
each having the privilege of chooſing a knight-banneret. 
Beſides theſe there are eight other companies; but it is 
the privilege of the former, that the four bannerets are 
choſen only out of their bodies 
The burghers of the city are divided into the qualified 
for government, and the perpetual inhabitants. The 
latter, conſiſting of ſuch whoſe anceſtors were made free- 
men ſince the year 1635, enjoy all privileges; but are 
incapable of the magiſtracy, and all public employments; 
which are the peculiar portion of the former, as the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe who were burghers before that year. 
The great or ſovereign council, into which no one is ad- 
mitted under thirty years of age, is not to conſiſt of leſs 
than two hundred perſons ; and when complete, their 
number amounts to two hundred and ninety-nine, but 
never to three hundred ; vacancies in this council are ge- 
nerally filled up every ten years. This council makes 
war, peace, and alliances ; manages every thing relating 
to the revenues, gratuities, aids, and buildings, above the 
value of one hundred rixdollars; chooſes from their own 
body the leſſer council, or ſenate, with whom the execu- 
tive powers of government are lodged, and from whom 
the principal magiſtrates of the commonwealth are choſen. 
The election into the ſenate is by ballot ; but to render 
a perſon eligible it is required that he has been a member 
of the Feat council ten years, and that he be at that time 
marrie i 42 5 — 5 a 
In the leſſer or daily council, fit the two aveyers or 
pretors, twenty-five council-men, among which are the 
four knights-bannerets, and the two treaſurers. Theſe 
meet every day, Sundays and holidays excepted, for the 
diſpatch of all buſineſs, whether political, criminal, civil, 
or any other, that does not fall under the cognizance of 
the great council, or of any particular office, 

Ihe heads of the aciſtocracy are the two prætors, by the 
French called aveyers : their office is for life, and they act 
alternately every other year. The acting magiſtrate pre- 
ſides in the great and leſler council, dreſſed in a black 
robe, and ſitting in a chair of ſtate, ſome what raiſed; yet 
he is poſſeſſed of no vote, except in caſe of an equality; 
when he has the caſting voice. However, on moſt oc- 
caſions his opinion is aſked. To his cuſtody is commit- 
ted the city ſeal, and. by him all letters and other inſtru- 
ments are ſigned. The prætor out of office takes place 
next to the other, and, in his abſence, acts as his repre- 
ſentative, and is inveſted with the ſame marks of diſtinction. 

Next to the prætor fits the treaſurer.of the German 
lands, who holds his place for fix years, after which there 
muſt be an interval of four more before he can be a ſe- 
cond time elected e His province is to ſuperin- 


. 


tend the revenues of the ſeveral diſtricts in the German 


lands. 


„1 „ „ 


banneret, nor can two bannerets be of the ſame com- 
pany, each of the four having one of their own. They 
continue in office four years, but reſign at the end. of 
every year, that their election may be confirmed by a freſh 
choice, They are poſſeſſed of certain privileges in the 
legiſlature, and may ſtand candidates for any office not pe- 
culiar to the leſſer council, and each of them js veſted 
with the intendancy of ſotne diſtricts, conſiſting of ſeveral 
villages about the City. 5353 1 

Theſe are followed by the treaſurer of the Pais de Vaud; 
which office is the moſt profitable of any. _ 5 

The Seizenters are ſixteen members of the great coun- 
cil, and are drawn annually from the tribes. Every 
year, during three days, at Eaſter, all other employments 
in the ſtate are ſuppoſed to ceaſe except thoſe of the ban - 


* 


— 
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nerets and the ſeizeniers, who, during this ſuſpenſion, 


are invelied with a power ſimilar to that of the Roman 
cenſors, and, in caſe of male-adminiſtration, may deprive 
any member of the great council, or of the ſenate, of his 
ſeat, but ſuch ſentence, to be carried into effect, muſt be 
afterward' confirmed by the great council. Coxe, p. 361. 
The country governments of the cantons are called 
bailliages, overeach-of which a magiſtrate called. a bailiff 
preſides, who is choſen out of the ſovereign council. 
Theſe poſts being very lucrative, uſed to occaſion great 
ſtruggles; ſo that to prevent diſputes and cabals, it was 
ordered, in the year 1771, that theſe and other poſts of 
great profit ſhould be diſpoſed of by lot. The candidates 
firſt draw lots to fix their turns in drawing for the office; 
after which, as many balls as there are candidates are put 
into a bag. Theſe balls are all ſilver, except one which 
is gold, and thatentitles tothe government. This office is 


indeed held only ſix years; but is attended with ſuch. 


cmoluments, that, Dr. Moore ſays, they lay up within 
that ſhort ſpace two' or three thouſand pounds, without 
extortion or unbecoming parſimony. No bachelor is 
capable of this or any other profitable employment. In 
each diſtrict a handfome houfe is allotted for the 
Bailiff, | 
The executive power of the government, with all 
the lucrative and Honourable offices, being thus in the 
hands of the nobility, it may be imayined, that the mid- 
dle and lower ranks of people are poor and opprefled : 
this, however, is by no means the caſe,. for the citizens, 
which title includes merchants and' tradeſmen, ſeem .in 
general to enjoy all the comforts and conveniences of life, 


and the peafantry are uncommonly wealthy throughout the 


whole canton. Moore J. 313. 

Mr. Coat deſeribes a very fingular and no Teſs uſeful 
inſtitution at Bern, which is called “ the exterior State, 
which reſembles the ſovereign council. It is compoſed 
of thoſe burghers, who have not attained the age required 
by law, which qualifies them to be ehoſen into the council 
ot two hundred. The members who compoſe this exte- 
rior ſtate aſſemble frequently, and go through all the re- 
gular forms of government. They have their great coun- 
eil, their ſenate; their two avoyers, regent and non-re- 
gent, their treaſurers, their banhefets, their ſeizeniers, 
and every magi 
by the conſtitutiom; all of whom ate choſen in the uſual 
manner, and with the accuſtomed eeremonies. The poſt 
of avoyet in this mimic community is ſolicited wich great 
aſſiduity, and ſometimes obtained at a conſiderable ex- 
perice ; a5 whoever potfefles that is ſecure of admiſſion in 
due time into the great council of two hundred; This 
body poſſeſſes a certain number of bailliages, which con- 
{iſt of ſeveral ruined <aftles diſperſed over the canton; it 
Has alfo its common treaſure and its debts, In this lat- 
ter particular, however, It by no means reſembles the 
actual government of Bern, which is not only free from 
debts, but poſſeſſed of a very confiderable capital. This 
remarkable inſtitution may be confidered as a political 
ſeminary fot the youth of Bern, rendering them ac- 
quainted with. the conſtitution of their country; as in 
theſe afſemblies each member is at liberty to debate upon 
all political ſubjects, which affords them admirable op- 
- portunities of exercifing and improving their talents. 
Sketches of Stwiſſerland,. 372. 

The common law of the country is chiefly founded 
upon the Roman or civil lato; but in the deciſion of 
ſuits, the courts are governed more by the apparent equi- 

of the caſe, than by any code of laws. 

Mr. Stanyan very juſtly remarks, on the government of 
the canton of Bern, that there are not above eighty fa- 
milies that have any ſhare in the government, although 
there are three hundred and fixty families of citizens, 
which, by the conſtitution, are eligible to public offices; 
and Dr. Moors obſerves, that the Roman Catholic religion 
being favourable to monarchy, one would imagine, that 
when adopted by a republic, it would e w wind up 
the government to the higheſt pitch of ariſtocracy ; but 
the fact is, that thoſe cantons which ate in the ſtrongeſt 
degree democratical, are of the Popiſb perſuaſion, and the 
moſt perfect ariſtocracy of them all is eſtabliſhed in this 
 Priteflant canton of Bern. Trauili I. 310. 1 


rate and officer of ſtate eſtabliſhed 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Lavsanys, 


In the centre of the city is a large fone ſe | 
paſſed with: iron rails, on ck 2 the ng jor” 
and two members of the council next to him, Wpenerer 
ſentence of death is to be pronounced. | 5 

Tbe commonalty of both ſexes wear ſtraw hats and 
the women's coats come ſo near the arm- pits, that not; 
above one hand breadth is leſt for the ſhape. 

The trade of this capital is inconſiderable. Some few 
manufactures, chiefly of linen and ſilk, have been eſta. 
bliſned, but they are carried on by thoſe only who have 
no expectation of being admitted into the ſovereign coun. 
eil. For thoſe families who have any influence in public 
affairs would hold themſelves degraded, were they to en- 
gage in any branch of conimerce : and as offices of the 
ſtate, except bailliages, are in general not very profitable 
nor indeed numerous, many of the Berndis enter, as their 
ſole reſource, into foreign armies. Coxe, p. 354. 

To the city of Zern belong many governments, each 
containing a number of villages, particularly the Val. 
ſehen Lands, otherwiſe called the Fereign or Italian Lang; 
which were conquered by the city of. Bern in the year 


15 36. | | 

Fivvanms, anciently called Zauſodunum, or Lau- 
fenium, is ſeated in a valley, at about the diſtance of half 
a league from the lake of Genrva, and thirty miles from 
that city. It Has ſeveral handſome houſes, inha- 
bited by private gentlemen; and is furniſhed with two 
public fountains, It is built upon an: aſcent ſo ſtee 
that in ſome places it is with great difficulty the horſes can 
draw up a carriage, whilſt foot paſſengers mount toward 
the upper'part of” the town by flights of ſteps which lean 
againſt the rock; but theſe inconveniences are amply 
compenſated by the fublimeſt views in nature. Coxe, p. 257 

he wall of the cathedral. was opened by an earth- 
quake in 1634, and ſome years after ſnut by a ſecond ; 
but though it is at preſent not above an inch broad, and 
filled up with mortar, when Hr. Addiſon was there, ſeve- 
ral perſons in the town were living who had formerly paf- 
ſed through it. Travels, p. 266. The tower is not 
without beauty; but having been twice burned, only 
half of it is now ſtanding, A ſmaller tower belonging 
to this church: was alfo ſer on fire by lightning, when 
they prudently beat it down by a chain ball, by which the 
body of the church was faved, and ſince that was done, 
a ſpire has been raiſed upon it. This church has two 
hundred and feventy-two ftately pillars, and a fine choir. 

Here were formetly eight more churches, together with 
two convents; but they have been moſt of them demo- 
liſhed ſince the Reformation, only St. Francis's church, 
a handſome large ſtructure, is ftill preſerved for the uſe of 
the tower part of the city. | 

The town-houfe is a. very noble building, in the fineſt 
part of the City, adorned with a portico that has two beau- 
tiful pillars of green marble. 

On the eaſt ſide of the cathedral is a ſpacious walled: 
tertace, like that at Bern, with this difference, that the 
tetrace of Bern is much higher walled, and that of Lau- 
ſanne has the advantage in proſpect, it commanding the 
lake, and all the low country towards Geneva. This 
country, indeed, from its nature and improvements, af- 
fords a delightful view in the variety of its little hills and 
dales, fields, meadows, vineyards, and woods, together 
with the neighbourhood of the lake. The vineyards, 
which abound here, produce the vin de la cite, fo much 
eſteemed. Moore, I. 288. : | 

Lauſanne is governed by a = and leſſer council, the 
former of which conſiſt of ſixteen members, who have 
the burgo-maſter for their prefident ; next to him is the 
treaſurer, with the five bannerets, belonging to ſo many 
diviſions of the city. From thefe councils, in cauſes not 
exceeding twelve hundred florins, appeals lie to a ſuperior 
council compoſed of fixty members; but conteſts relating 
to larger ſums are carried before the council of Bern. 
It is remarkable, that there is one ftreet in this city, in 
which the people have the privilege of acquitting or con- 
demning any one of their own body in affairs of life and 
death ; and as every inhabitant of this ſtreet has a vote, 
houſes ſell better pere than in any other part of the 


town, Addiſon's Travels, p. 266. | 
* ich was firſt 
founded 
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This city-was forte rly a biſhop's fee, wh 
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S'E CT. VI. 
The Canton of LUCERN. 

on. Extent, Rivers, and Government, with a 
ſis duale Deſeription of the City of Lucern. 

HE canton of Luceru, which is the moſt conſider- 

able, next to Zurich and Bern; is bounded on the 

| by the cantons of Underwald, Schwitz, and Zug, 

= on all other ſides by the canton of Bern; extending 
ain miles in length, and twenty in breadth. ; 

Agriculture is the ſole object which employs the inha- 
bitants of this canton, as there are no manufactures of 
any conſequence carried on, and very little commerce. 
The ſouthern parts are mountainous, and furniſh. cattle, 
Lides, cheeſe, and butter, for exportation; all the northern 

art is fruitful in corn, of which large quiantities are 
likewiſe exported, for which purpoſe a weekly market is 
held in the town, which is the mart to which that commo- 
dity is ſent from Swabia and Alſace, the purchaſers of which 
are the neighbouring democratical cantons. Coxe, þ. 102. 

The principal rivers are the Ruſs, or Reuſs, which 
iſſues from the lake of Lucern, and receiving the Emmat, 
and ſeveral other ſtreams, falls into the Rhine. The Wig- 

er and the Swan have their ſource in this canton. 

The lake, on the north-eaſt fide of which the city of 
Lucern ſtands, which is called in the maps by the name of 
that canton, is diſtinguiſhed by ſome geographers as the 
Waldfler See, or © the lake of the four cantons,” namely, 
Lucern, Schwitz, Uri, and Underwald. Mount Plate 
riſes boldly from this Jake, and is perhaps one of the 
higheſt mountains in Swiſſerland, if eſtimated from its baſe, 
and not from the level of the ſea. According to General 
Pfifer, its elevation above the lake is more than 6000 feet; 
but its height above the Mediterranean is inconſiderable 
when compared with that of ſome of the Alps more to the 
ſouthward ; nor indeed. does the ſnow continue all the 
year upon its ſummit, It is a ſingle inſulated mountain, 
and is divided at its top into two rugged points, which 
when not covered with clouds, form a moſt majeſtic 
appearance. 

There are only four towns in this country, and the 
whole canton is entirely Popiſb, under the fee of Con. 
flance; but it is conſidered as firſt in rank and power 
among the Catholic cantons. All affairs relative to reli- 
gion are taken under conſideration in the diet which aſ- 
ſembles in Lucern every year, and is compoſed of the de- 
puties from the other cantons: in this aſſembly the pope's 
nuncio reſides. Coxe, p. 101. It has on all occaſions 
been the principal abettor of Popery in Swiſſerland; 
in 1747, and the following years, it reſumed the ancient 
ſeverities againſt the Proteſtants, ſome of whom were put 
to death with many aggravations of inſult and cruelty. 

Near two thirds of the revenues of the canton are ſaid 
to belong to the clergy. | | 

This canton acceded to the Helvetic alliance in 1332, 
on which the third place was allotted to it. | 

The city arms are, argent and azure, party per pale ; 
and its government is ariſtocfatical, 

The city of LUCERN, in Latin Lucerna and Luceria, is 
lituated on the banks of the Ruſi, or Reuſs, which divides 
it into two unequal parts, that have a communication 
with each other by three covered bridges; Theſe,” ſays 
Mr. Coxe, * are decorated with wretched paintings, con- 
liſting of hiſtories from the Old Teſtament, the battles 
of the Swiſs, and the dance of death.” Sketches, p. 104. 
The town is encompaſſed with a ſingle wall. The moſt 
remarkable things to be-ſeen here, are; the organ of the 
cathedral, which is very grand, of an extraordinary ſize, 
and very fine tone; and the ſkeleton of a giant in the 
town-nouſe, Mr. Coxe was aſſured by the prieſt who 
conducted him, that the centre-pipe of this organ was 


forty feet in length, near three ia breadth, and W 
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eleven hundred pounds, p. 103. The religious buildings 
are, the cathedral of St. Leodigarius and Maurice; together 
with the Teſuits college, which contains a church, and 
four monaſteries, | | 
The town is ſaid to contain ſcarcely three thouſagd 
inhabitants. With reſpect to learning, Mr. Cure ſays, 
it no where meets with leſs encouragement, and con- 
ſequently is no where leſs cultivated,” 
he depoſitaries of the ſupreme power are the leſſer and 
greater council: the former is compoſed of thirty-ſix 
members, divided into two equal parts, that relieve each 
other every half year: the members are choſen by the 
lefler council alone; The greater council conſiſts of 
ſixty- four, perſons elected from among the butghers. It 
is likewiſe veſted with the penal juriſdiction, judges in 
the laſt reſort, and confers the. freedom of the city. In 
this city the ambaſſador from Spain reſides. | 
The lands and towns ſubje& to this city are divided 
into fifteen prefecturates. 


8 * CT. VII: 
The Canton of U RI. 7 
Its Situation, Extent; and Face of the Country; with a re- 


. markable Road; and a conciſe Account of the Produce of the 


Country, and of its Capital. 


HE canton of Ur; borders, toward the weſt, on the 

cantons of Bern and Underwald; to the north on 
the canton of Schwztz; and on the eaſtward joins on the 
canton of Glaris, the Griſons, and the ſeven Italian diſ- 
tricts, with the duchy of Milan and the Valais; extend- 
ing about thirty miles in length, and twelve in breadth. 

t almoſt every where abounds with dreadful moun- 
tains, the ſummits of which are perpetually covered witli 
ice and ſnow; theſe are ſeparated by deep vallies. The 
loftieſt among the mountains has been reckoned to be 
that of ST. GoTHARD, over which is carried a fine road 


in one continued aſcent of eight hours to its very ſums 


mit. This road is in moſt parts ſix feet wide, and every 
where well paved during its whole aſcent. The Ruſs or 
Reuſs runs by its ſide, ſometimes to the right, and at 
others to the left, over which are — handſome 
bridges, moſt of which are of ſtone, This road in ſum- 
mer 1s perfectly ſafe, not only for horſes but even for car- 
riages; though in winter the fall of maſſes of ſnow have 
proved fatal to many travellers. ' This road is one of the 
great paſſes into Italy. Several parts exhibit the moſt 
beautiful cataracts, either from the Ruſi, or other ſmaller 
ſtreams; while many of them, by reaſon of the rocks that 
obſtruct their paſſage, are reſolved into a miſt, which, by 
the refracting rays of the ſun, form a variety of rainbows. 
The traveller, as he advances, is terrified at the view of 


frightful rocks hanging over the road, which ſeem threat- 


ening every moment to fall and cruſh him to atoms, In- 
deed the induſtry and ingenuity of the inhabitants are here 
very conſpicuous, who, at immenſe hazard, toil, and ex- 


pence, keep theſe roads open. For this purpoſe they join 


rocks together by arched bridges; cut a way through 
ſeveral rocks; and when the road ſeems ready to ſink, 
ſupport it by ſtout walls and buttreſſes, with great poſts, 
which they drive deep into the earth, and ſtones, which 
they faſten to one another by iron cramps. 

The largeſt bridge over the Ruſs, in aſcending S:. Goth- 
ard, is of ſtone, and of a ſurpriſing height, with only one 
arch, which is an exact ſemi-circle, the piers of which reſt 
upon two rocks, which are alſo of a prodigious height; 


and here the noiſe of the rapid torrent adds to the terrors 
ofthe ſcene. It is fifty feet over, and its height above the 


water about ſeventy. It can ſcarcely be imagined how 
it was poſſible to erect a bridge there; and the inhabi- 
tants thinking it beyond the power of man to accompliſh, 
ſuppoſe it to be performed by the devil, and therefore call 
it Teuffelſbruch, or the Devil's-briadge. 

[Immediately beyond this briige is a road hewn out of 
the ſolid rock, for the ſpace of near three hundred paces, 
and of a breadth ſufficient for two horſes to paſs conve- 


niently a-breaſt. At the end of this road the country 


aſſumes a very different aſpect; for as the way below the 
bridge is bounded by two ridges of mountains, in this 
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the traveller finds himſelf in a: vale, in which are four | The canton of Schwitz conſiſts entirely of botous), 
villages, Ur/eren, Hopital, Realp, and Zundirf: theſe form | villages, and ſcattered houſes, without ſo much as 0 's 
a ſmall republic under the protection of the canton of | town. The whole country is popiſh, and in church 
Uri. The territory of this little commonwealth is about | affairs ſubject to the biſhop of Conſtance. The inbat; 
nine miles in length, add two in breadth, and contains | tants are hardy, vigorous, brave, and extremely tenacio * 
thirteen hundred ſouls. Cexe, p. 136. Notwithſtand- | of their liberties. | ” 
iag the conſiderable elevation of this valley, and the [ts arms are gules, a croſs argent, placed on a canton: 
coldneſs of the air, even in ſummer, it produces excel- | and its government is democratical, 
lent paſture. The canton is divided into fix parts, improperly calle 1 
Mikeli, Buſching, and others, have called St. Gothard | quarters, to each of which belong certain families or cs 
the higheſt mountain in Swiſſerland, and even in Europe; who are not to remove their conſtant dwelling into an 
but General Pffer, who has been employed, ſince they | other quarter. Ihe moſt remarkable places here are 
wrote, during many years, in forming a mode] of the moſt SCHWITZ, or SCHWEITZ, the capital of the canton 
mountainous parts of this country, upon the moſt laborious ſituated in a pleaſant valley, between mountains gene. 
and accurate ſurvey, ſuppoſes the higheſt patt of the moun- rally covered with ſnow, in 8* 43“ E. longitude, and 465 
tain to riſe above the ſea 9,075 feet, an height inferior to | 57 N. latitude, Although it is only a village, yet it is 
many of the mountains in Swifſerland, and ſhort of tna | the ſeat of the ordinary regency, conliſting of ſixty coun. 
and Teneriff, (for the height of which ſee Vol. I. p. 468, ſellots, as alſo the reſidence of ſeveral families of diſtine. 
and Vol. II. p. 408.) Mr. Coxe calls it “an enormous | fon; but it has only one pariſh church, and three cog. 
mountain, piled upon the ſhoulders of other mountains, | Vents; with a mint, an hoſpital, and an arſenal. It vag 
which riſe rapidly from the lake of Lucerne. Sketches, | deſtroyed by fire in 1642, but has been rebuilt with great 
. 13. Near the ſummit of St. Gothard ſtands an houſe advantage. Ks 1 
inhabited by two Capuchin friars from a convent at Milan,, The abbey of Einſidlen, which is ſeated on the Z %% i; 
who receive all ſtrangers that paſs through theſe inhoi- on all ſides ſurrounded by lofty mountains, on which an. 
pitable regions, where there is no other houſe for a con- ciently ſtood a thick gloomy foreſt, About the year 906, 
liderable way. In this neighbourhood are the ſources of St, Benno repairing hither, laid the foundation of the ah. 
the Tem, or Teſſno, and the Reuſt, which riſe within two | dey and convent, which is of the Benedictine order, and 
miles of each other; within a day's journey from hence, under the direction of an abbot, who is ſtyled prince of 
in the Griſont, is the ſource of the Rhine, and about the the holy Roman empire. In 1704 the convent was te- 
diſtance of three leagues that of the Rhone in the Furca built, and is now a large ſplendid edifice; the hal] of 
mountain. K Ky which is _ painted. It has alſo a well-choſen library, 
The inhabitants being inured to a rough and hardy way with a magnificent apartment, and other convenient rooms 
of living, are vigorous, brave, and ſtrenuous aſſertors of for the many recluſes here, and for the entertainment of 
that liberty which was ſo dearly purchaſed by their heroic ſtrangers. The minſter church of Our Lady is embelliſheq 
anceſtors. They were once a free people, under the juriſ- with very maſterly paintings, coſtiy gildings, and very 
dition of the Emperor; but Albert I. aiming at their en- | beautiful ſtucco-work ; but the moſt remarkable place in 
tire ſubjection, placed a ſevere governor over them, who, | it is a chapel, ſtyled The Hoh, in which is an image of the 
; by his tyranny, gave riſe, as hath been already mentioned, | bleſſed Virgin, which attracts a great reſort of pilgrims, 
to an union between Lyi, Schwitz, and Underwald. They | who have brought great wealth to the church; and among 


threw off the Auſtrian yoke in the beginning of the year other offerings is an oftenſorium, near two ells high, in 
which, ſays our author, are three hundred and twenty 


1308, and in 1315 theſe three cantons entered into a per- | : 
cal alliance." At that timeUri held the firſt place among | pounds and a half of gold, with eleven hundred and ſeyen- 


the confederates; but at preſent it has only the fourth. | ty- four large pearls, three hundred and three diamonds, 
The arms of Uri are or, a bulP's' head gardent fable, | thirty-eight ſapphires, a hundred and fifty-four emeralds, 
having a ring gules paſfing through its noftrils. eight hundred and fifty-ſeven rabies, forty-four garnets, 
- The government of this canton is democratical, and di- twenty-ſix hyacinths, and nineteen amethyſts. Near the 

- vided into ten diſtricts, the principal place in which is | abbey is Ernfidlen, a market- town. 
Aron, of ALTDORF, that is, the Ou Village, in La-. We muſt not quit this canton without mentioning the 
tin Altorfium; the capital of the canton of Uri, ſituated little village or town of GERSAw, the ſmalleſt republic 
in a plain on the lake of Lucern, near the mouth of the | in Europe, not excepting that of 87. Marino in Jtaly, (See 
river Ruſs, at the foot of the Alps, about twenty-three | page 366 of this Volume.) It lies on the weſtern ſide 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Lucern. The houſes are neat, of the canton of Schwitz, on the banks of the lake of 
and the ſtreets broad, ſpacious, and well paved, while the Lucern, in that branch of it which is called the lake of 
gardens and country-houſes round it are delightful. It Schwitz : its form is ſomewhat triangular, and two of its 
is the ſeat of the government, and of the courts of juſtice, - three ſides are bounded by the lake; the foot of the 
who hold their meetings in the town-houſe. The pro- mountain called Rugt, almoſt encloſes it on the land 
vincial armoury is alſo kept here; beſides which it has a ſide. Its territory 1s about a league from north to ſouth, 
large granary, erefted in 1733. In the year 1400 the and two leagues from eaſt to welt. In the viidage and 
greateſt part of the town was deftroyed by fire, and in ſcattered cottages there may perhaps be about a thouſand 
1693 it again ſuffered by the ſame calamity. _ | inhabitants; yet here is a general aſſembly of burgeſſes, 


a Landamman, a council of regency, courts of juſtice, 
and a militia. It is ſaid that there is not a ſingle horſe 


SECT. VIII. = fin 120 whole territory of the republic, which is highly 
| EY | - | probable, as no benefit could be derived from ſuch an 
The Canton of SCHWEITZ, or SCHWiTz, _ animal; for the only way of entering Gerſaw is by water, 


Its Situation, Extent, Lakes, and Rivers; with a conciſe De- except by -a narrow path down the ficep ſides of the 
feription of its Capital, and of the Abbey or Hermitage of ere which is almoſt impaſſable. 4 
EINSIDLEN. | 3 « This little republic,” ſays Mr. Core, is under the 
| e bib iy iI protection of the four cantons of 'Lucern, Uri, Schwitz, 
HE canton of SCHWEITZ, SCHWITZ, or SwIrz, | and Underwalden, and in caſe of war furniſhes its quota 
in Latin Suitienſis Pagus, though only the fifth in of men, To the ambitious politician, who judges of go- 
rank, has the honour of giving name to the whole coun- | vernments by exterit of dominion and degree of power, 
try. This canton is bounded on the north by the.can-/| ſuch a diminutive ſtate, ſubſiſting in an obſcure corner, 
tons of Zurich and Zug; on the eaſt by Glaris; on the | and ſcarcely known beyond its own contracted territory, 
ſouth by Uri; and on the weſt by Lucern and Zug; ex- | muſt appear unworthy of notice; but the ſmalieſt (pot 
tending from north to ſouth about twenty-eight miles, | of earth on which civil freedom is cultivated and flou- 
ang from eaſt to weſt twenty-three. -- | riſhes, cannot fail of being intereſting to thoſe who 
The lales here are thoſe of Zurich, Zug, and Waliftad- know the true value of liberty and independence; and are 
ten. The river Zill has its ſource in this canton, and, af-{ convinced that the happineis of à people does not conſiſt 
ter receiving the united ſtreams of the Biber and the ps, in great riches and extenſive empire. Sketches, p. 110. 
enters the territories of Zurich, of SH e en e eee 
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The Canton of UNDERWALD. 


Is Situations — | Government, and princi 
NDERWALD, or UnTERWALDEN, in Latin Sub- 
filvania, is bounded on the north by the canton of 
Lucern, and by the lake of Lucern, or of the four can- 
: on the eaſt by high mountains, which ſeparate it 
ond the canton of Uri; on the ſouth by the ſame can- 
2 Ol that of Bern; and on the weſt by that of Lu- 
rt extending about twenty-five miles in length, and 
ſeventeen in breadth. | ; 
It takes its name from a large foreſt of oaks nearly in 
the middle of the country, that traverſes it from north to 
fouth ; and is divided into two parts, that above the foreſt, 
and that below it, The canton, though ſmall, abounds 
in fruit and cattle, The mountains are covered with 
rich paſtures and fields, and the vales are remarkably 
fertile : for in ſpring, when the ſnow is off the ground, 
they are full of cattle, which being afterward driven 
up the Alps, the herbage ſhoois again in ſuch a manner, 
as to be mowed twice in a ſummer; and in autumn 
the cattle, on their return from the Alps, meet again 
with plenty of graſs,” till the ſnow ſets in again. All 
the lower parts of the country produce an exuberance 
of very fine fruit, and the whole diſtrict is ſo well provided 
with wood, that, without any detriment, ſeveral ſpots 
might be cleared and improved into meadow or arable 
land. It has little or no wheat, and produces no vines. 
Here are ao good enge of marble, and three 
ſulphurous ſprings. ere riſes the river Aa, and in 
this canton are the ſmall lakes of Lungern, Ruden, and 
There are only ſmall market- towns, villages, and ſcat- 
tered houſes in this canton. The inhabitants in their 
apparel and manner of life adhere to the old faſhions. 
They are univerſally Popiſh, and form a part of the dio- | 
ceſe of Conſtance. _ Py | 
The arms of Underwald are argent, party per feſſe, 
with a double warded key erect, in pale gules and 
argent. 4 
| . The government is purely democratical, the regency 
being the- depoſitory of the whole ſupreme power, in 
which all males above ſixteen years of age have a right of 
admittance. As the country, however, conſiſts of two 
vales, each forming a ſeparate republic, ſo they haye each 
their ſeparate council and officers. To the general aſ- 
ſembly of the Heluetic confederacy each vale ſends a re- 
preſentative ; but both act as for the ſame canton, the two 
repreſentatives enjoying only one ſingle voice. 
The principal town in this canton is Stanz, or Stans, 
which is ſeated on the ſouth fide of the lake of Lucern, 
and has a handſome church, adorned with ſtatues of 
black marble from quarries near the town. It has alſo a 
convent of Capuchins, and a nunnery. On the graves 
of this place ate croſſes of wood and iron, and on ſome of 
them hang little copper kettles of holy water, which the 
women ſprinkle on the graves with little bunches of 


herbs, 
| SECT. X. 


Of the Canton of Zus. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Government ; with a 


Deſcription of the City of £UG, 


UG is a very ſmall canton, bordering toward the 

noi th on that of Zurich; to the eaſtward on the 
ſame canton, and that of Schwitz ; to the ſouthward alſo 
on the latter, and that of Lucern; and to the weſtward 
on the Free Provinces, and a part of the canton of Ly- 
cern: but is not above twelve miles either way. 
| The paſtures here are excellent, and it alſo produces 
a ſufficiency of grain, with plenty of fruit, and ſome 
wine. On one fide of the lake of Zug the country is 
covered with cheſnut-trees, which form a very profitable 
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ing countries. The woods have plenty of game; and in 


general it is a fine rich canton. The above lake yields 
carp, that weigh from fifty to ninety pounds weight, with 


| Pike of fifty pounds, and plenty of trout and other fiſh. 


Out of this lake runs the river Loretz, which joins the 
Ruſs. 

The only city in this canton is Zug, all the other places 
here being only ſmall towns and villages. The whole 
countgy is popiſh, and under the juriſdiction of the dio- 
ceſe of Conflance. This canton is the ſeventh in rank, 
and among the leſſer ones the fifth; beſides which it is in 
a particular manner connected with Lucern, Uri, Schwitz, 
and Underwald, commonly called the five territorial con- 
federates, | 

Its arms are azure, a feſſe argent. 

The government of this canton is entirely democratical, 
the ſupreme authority being lodged in a council which 
annually meets in the town of Zug, and in. which every 
male of ſixteen years of age is poſſeſſed of a vote. It is 
compoſed of deputies from the five diviſions of the canton. 
The chief perſon here is named the amman, who is al- 
ternately elected from the town and the territory; but the 
town amman continues in office three years, while that 
of the country enjoys his office only two. | 

This canton formerly belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, 
and it continued faithful to that family when the other 
neighbouring ſtates had formed themſelves into inde- 
pendent republics. As it lies between Zurich and 
Schwitz, the communication between thoſe two cantons 
was kept up with difficulty, and by this meaſure frequent 
opportunities were afforded to the houſe of Au/tria of in- 
vading and harraſſing the Swiſs, Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, the fix allied cantons, in 1351, laid ſiege to Zug, 
which was reſolutely defended by the inhabitants ; but 
as Albert duke of Auſtria was in no conditien to ſend them 
any aſſiſtance, the town at length ſurrendered upon the 
moſt honourable conditions. The generoſity of the con- 
querors was equal to the courage and magnanimity of the 
vanquiſhed : for in conſequence of this ſubmiſſion, the 
inhabitants of the canton of Zug were delivered from the 
2 of a foreign maſter, obtained the moſt aſſured li- 

ity and independence, and were admitted into the Hal- 
vetic confederacy upon equal terms. „ 25008 
The city of Zuo, in Latin Tugium ; it is fituated on the 
eaſt {ide of the lake of the ſame name, which is about ſeven 
miles long, and at the foot of an agreeable hill, which gra= 
dually riſes to a great height, in 47* 7 N. latitude, and in 
834 E. longitude, ſixteen miles to the eaſt of Lucern, It 
has ſpacious ftreets, and the houſes are well built. It has 
a collegiate church, a pariſh church, a convent of Capu- 
chins, and a nunnery. It is the only walled town among 
all the popular cantons. In 14355 the town ſuffered by 
a melancholy accident; when a-ſtreet by the fide of the 
lake was ſuddenly ſwallowed up, with a whole row of 
houſes, and the town-wall on that fide; and yet it is 
ſaid, that no more than fifty perſons were drowned. 
Ofwald a Britiſh king, who reigned over Northumberland 
in the ſeventh century, is the tutelar ſaint of this place. 
In the church is his ſtatue, with the following inſcrip- 
tion : | | | 


Sanctus Ofwaldss Rex Angliæ Patronus hujus Eccleſiæ. 


He is much renowned among the monk iſh writers for his 
chaſtity, piety, and power of working miracles. What 


| ſhould incline the inhabitants of Zug to adore a faint, 


whoſe name is barely 


known in his owa country, is 
impoſſible to determine. 38 | 


FEST. Xt. 
The Canton of GLaRIs. 


Its Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, and its Pro- 
' duce: its Rivers and Lakes ; tbe Religion and Government 


of the Country; 4 Deſcription of the City of GLARIs, its 


INH E canton of GLARIS, or GLaunvs, is bounded 
on the eaſt by the county of Sargans, er. the 
and the 


—_— — 


branch of trade by he ſale of the nuts in the neighbour- 


| countey of the Griſens; to the ſouth by. the latter, 


cantog 
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canton of Uri; to the weſt by Uri, and the canton of 
Schwitz ; and to the northward by the March and Ga/ſ- 
fer ; extending, according to ſome authors, near twenty- 
five miles from north to ſouth, and eighteen from caſt to 
welt. „ | 

On the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt borders, it is environed 
with mountains of ſo great a height, that they are conti- 
- nually covered with ice and ſnow, particularly by the 
Todiberg, which is eſteemed one of the higheſt in all 
Swiſſerland, and is almoſt impaſſable, notwithſtanding a 
road has with great labour been made over it from the 
great vale in Glaris to the country of the Griſons, From 


the north, where the country is open, a valley extends | 


to the ſouthward for the length of eight hours; but be- 
low Schwenden, the mountain named Freyburg divides 
into two ſeparate vales, the greater and the leſs ; the for- 
mer of which lies to the ws «+ and the latter to the eaſt : 
beſides which, there-are ſeveral other vallies among the 
ridges of the mountains, | 
Though theſe vales ate in many parts extremely wel] 
ſuited for agriculture, very little =_ is ſown in them; 


the inhaditants being chiefly employed in grazing horfes | 


and ſheep on the Alps; and here they alſo feed many 
thouſand heads of horned cattle, with which they carry 
on a profitable trade; they likewiſe export cheeſe, butter, 
and tallow. On theſe mountains are large woods of 
pine, with cryſtal pits. The high. mountain named 
Blattenberg yields vaſt quantities of ſlate, which being 
poliſhed and formed into tables, or put into wooden 
frames for writing, are exported to all parts, Of all the 
mountains in Swiſſerland, that named Freyburg affords 
the ſafeſt refuge for the chamors goats; only twelve 
ſworn hunters being permitted to ſhoot them, and theſe 
at no other time but between St. Fames's day and Mar- 
tinmas. 8 

Among this part of the Alps are ſeveral mineral waters 
and baths. The largeſt river here is the Lindmat, which 
iſſues out of two rivulets in this canton, and trayerſing 
the country from ſouth to north, receives the Sernft, 
which is formed by the conflux of ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, 
and runs intothe Linth to the weſtward of lake Walleſtat; 
which lake extends from weft to eaſt no leſs than twelve 
miles, though it is not three in breadth. The barks and 
paſſage-boats receive great advantage from the remark- 
able regularity of the winds in theſe parts, which early 
in the morning ſet in with an eaſterly breeze, and thus 
continue till about ten o'clock, when a calm takes place 
till noon, and then is ſucceeded by a weſterly wind till 
ſun-ſet ; when, if the weather be fair, the eaſterly breeze 
returns. This regular ſucceſſion of the winds is never inter- 
rupted but by a northern blaſt, and not often by that. 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants of Glaris are Cal- 
viniſts, the reſt are Papiſis, and in many pariſhes they are 
intermixed; yet they live together very peaceably, divine 
ſervice being in many places alternately performed by 
each in the very ſame churches ; ſo that on one Sunday 
che maſs begins, after which a curtain being drawn before 
the altar, the Calviniflical ſervice follows; the next Sun- 
day the Caluiniſis begin, and when they have done, maſs 
is performed. To the Calvini/ts belong thicteen pariſhes ; 
but there is only one that can be ſtyled entirely popiſh, 
though at Glaris and Linthal, they have their eccleſia- 

tics equally with the Calviniſts, and are under the biſhop 
of Conflance. 

The number of males in this canton, above ſixteen years 
of age, amount to ſomewhat more than four thouſand. 
The principal buſineſs and trade of the inhabitants, as we 
have already obſerved, is grazing, though they are not 
without manufactures, as thoſe of cotron, and a kind of 
cloth called matzen. TEL 

The arms of this canton are gules, a pilgrim bearing 

a ſtaff, ſable, 
Its government is democratical, the ſupreme power 
being logged in the court called Jandeſgemerne, which is 
held once a year in a field without the town of Glaris, 
and to this council the males cf both religicns, who are 
upwards of ſixteen years'of age, have admittance. Be- 
ſides theſe, each religion has its particular landeſyemeine, 
which are likewiſe held annually in the open eds. The 
principal perſons in the whole country are the 4anrdam- 


* ” 


man and the fiadtholder, both of whom are alterpately 


* 
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elected from among the Calvini/ts and Papilts, with Al. 

diſtinction, that the Calvini/Ps eee aps 
for three years, and that of the Papiſis two; but with 
the ſtadtholder it is the reverſe, the Calviniſts ſtadtholde 
continuing in office only two years, and the Popiſh thre : 
The landamman keeps the ſeal of the canton; but wher 
buſineſs calls him out of the territory, delivers it to * 
ſtadtholder, who is prefident during his abſence, Next 
to the chief officers is the banneret, who is alternate! 

elected from among the two religions, and holds his office 
during life. 

The only town in the canton is, 

GLaARIs, or GLARUs, in Latin and Ialian Glariy, 
ſituated between the lofty mountain of Glarniſch, and 
the river Lindmat, in 47” N. latitude, and in go* g' E 
longitude, and is a large and handſome place. The 
landraths and courts of juſtice are uſually held in the 


town- houſe. This town has been ſeveral times deſtroy. 
ed by fire, 


SECT. XII. 
Of the Canton of Bas1L. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers, with 3 parti- 
cular Deſcription of the City of Baſil, and its Government. 


HE canton of Bas1r, or, as it is ſometimes written, 

Baſle, is bounded on the eaſt by the Frickthal; on 

the ſouth by the territory of Solothurn, or Soleurre; on the 

weft by the ſame canton, and the dioceſe of Baſil; on 

the north by Alſace and Swabia ; extending aut twenty- 

four miles from north to ſouth, and twenty-one from eaſt 
to weſt, 

The canton of Baſil was formerly under the dominion 
of its biſhops, but their power was gradually diminiſhed, 
till at length, and even before the reformation, it was al. 
moſt reduced to nothing. In the year 1501, this canton 
joined the Heluetic confederacy, and had the ninth rank 


aſſigned to it. From that period the biſhops quitted the 


town, eſtabliſhed their ſettlement at Porentru, in the bi- 
ſhopric of Baſil, and ſoon entirely loſt what little autho- 
rity and inconſiderable prerogatives remained to them in 
the canton, Upon the introduction of the reformation, 
the conſtitution was in ſome meaſure changed; the pow- 
er of the ariſtocracy was much limited, and the govern- 
ment took a more republican form than before. 8 

The country from Baſil to Liechftal abounds in corn 
and wine; but more to the ſouthward it is extremely 
mountainous, cold, and barren, except the vallies on thele 
mountains, where are the moſt /beautiful paſtures covered 
with cattle, In the city of Baſil are ſeveral medicinal 
ſprings, and in the reſt of the country baths of ap- 
proved virtue, The Rhine waters the north fide of the 
canton, and the other rivers are the Ergets, the Birs, the 
Briefing, or Birſec, and the Meſen. Fes 

n the whole canton are three towns, namely Baſi, 
Liechſtal, and Walburg, which have conſtantly petſevered 
in the profeſſion of the proteſtant religion, ever ſince its 
introduction in 1529. It contains twenty-ſeven pariſhes, 
divided into three deaneries. | if 

The arms of the city of Baſil are argent, a figure ſable, 
by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ferrule of a pilgrim's ſtaff, and 
by others a fiſn- hook. 

Irs government is ariſtocratical. The provincial mi- 
litia is divided into two regiments, each conſiſting of ten 
companies, and a troop of dragoons; to each regiment are 
a colonel, a lieutenant-colonel, and a major. 

The principal places in this canton are the following. 

BaAsIL or BASEL, in French Baſle and Bale, and in La- 
tin Baſilea, is the capital of the whole canton, and the 
largeſt city in all Siſſerland; but not ſo populous as Ge- 
neva. It is ſeated in a fertile and delightful country, on 
the banks of the Rhine, on the confines of Alſace and Sa- 
bia, —_— to Dr. Maſtelhne in 4) 35/ N. latitude, 
and 7* 30“ E. longitude from Greenwich, The Rhine 
here becomes very broad, deep, and rapid, and after 
having flowed from eaft to weſt, here turns ſuddenly to 


the north: it divides the city into two parts, called the 
Greater and the Leſs, and is here joined by the little rivers 
| . : Hir. 


* 
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I P:-{ac; the bridge over the Rhine, which unites 
Hir and Bir is ſix hundred feet in length. On a tow- 
tet, ſtands on the ſide of this bridge, is a Maors head, 

oy every minute thruſts out its long red tongue: but 
we il figure does not, however, ſays Kzy/ter, give ſuch 
— &, as a filthy repreſentation in alittle cabin ſtanding 
digs middle of the bridge, before which the public 
js ſtitutes, at their being baniſhed the town, are brought 
af ndergo ſome ridiculous ceremonies, T he city, which 


hes on the 
Town 
to the 
eg 
it 
= ſt 
reets, 
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# = To the minſter belong four other pariſhes, the 


jeſts of which alſo aſſiſt in that cathedral. The French 

Ferform divine ſervice in the church of a Dominican con- 

"The cathedral is an elegant Gothic building, but ſtrange- 

ly disfigured by a daubing of roſe-coloured paint ſpread 

over the whole edifice. Here are depoſited, under a mar- 
ble tomb, the venerable remains of the great Eraſmus, who 
reflected much honour upon this town by chooſing it for 
the favourite place of his reſidence, and publiſhing from 
kence the greateſt part of his valuable works. He died 
in the year 1 5 36, at the age of 68 years. 

The univerſity was founded in 1459, by Eneas Syluius, 
who had been biſhop of Baſil, but had then obtained the 
tiara, and taken the name of Pius II. As it is the 
cuſtom here to chooſe all magiſtrates by lot, ſo this mode 
is extended even to the election of profeſſors in the uni- 
verſity» Three candidates, who muſt have taken their 
doctors degrees, are put in nomination, one of whom is 
choſen by lot, and it frequently happens that the vacancy 
is ſolicited by one who has never made the ſcience for 
which the profeſſorſhip is deſigned the peculiar object of 
his ſtudies, becauſe a more eligible object has not preſent- 
ed itſelf. The caſe happened to a ſon af the famous 
mathematician Bernouli, who died in 1748, profeſſor of 
mathematics in this univerſity; he was ſucceeded by 
MH. Rumſpeck, whoſe talents were by no means congenial. 
A fon of Bernouli, in his father's life-time, had been cho- 
ſen a profeſſor of rhetoric, for which he was not ſuited, 
being celebrated for his ſkill in the ſcience by which his 
father was diſtinguiſhed. On his father's death he ex- 

changed with AA. Rumſpeck, when each filled the depart- 
ment for which he was beſt fitted. A fimilar circum- 
Hance happened to his brother James Bernouli : chance 
conferred on him the profeſſorſhip of botany and anatomy, 
which he ſome years afterward exchanged for the more 
fuitable one of natural pbiloſophy. — Here is a very 
curious phyſic- garden, which contains the choiceſt ex- 
otics ; and adjoining to the library is added a valuable 
muſeum, well furniſhed with natural and artificial curio- 
ſities, and particularly with medals and paintings. In 
the cabinets of Eraſmus and Amerbach, which alſo be- 


Mr. Fleichman of Straſburg, at the ſale of the 
Grozat at Paris, and are now in the poſſeſſion of prince. 
Gallitzin, who was lately miniſter from the empreſs of 
Ruſſia to the court of Vienna. They conſiſt of forty- four 
ſmall drawings; the outlines are ſketched with a pen, 
and they are lightly ſhaded with Indian ink. Their 
great excellence conſiſts in the amazing variety of atti- 
tudes and characters in which death is repreſented. A. 
de Mechel, a celebrated graphic artiſt of Bail, bas made 
engravings from theſe deſigns, to which he has added 
four from the engravings which were made by Hellar, 
about a century and half ago, (from 1788.) | 
Mechel forms, an opinion, from the dreſſes and characters 
of ſeveral of the figures in the dance of death, that the 
author ſketched them whilſt he was in Egland 
were, probabl 
copied them. 
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' paſſion and ſufferings of our Saviour, in a ſuite of ſmall 
pieces in eight compartments; a performance in which 
this admirable artiſt has carried to the higheſt perfection 
that ſingular brilliancy of colouring ſo peculiar to his 
compoſitions. Coxe, p. 436. Moore, I. 330. 


— 


The dance of death is in the church-yard of the predi- 


cants of Sr. Jobn; in it are introduced a long, ttain of per- 
ſons of both ſexes, in various characters, of all ages, and 
of every condition, holding one another by the hand, 
death leading the dance; there is likewiſe a figure of 
death for each character: this is always 
as being of Holbein's pencil. 
upon a wall, and guarded by an iron railing ; but as ic 
has been ſeveral times retouched, no traces are diſcoverable 
of that great maſter's hand. In fact, Mr. Horace Walpole, 
and other unqueſtionable judges, have ſhewn, 
doubt, | 
and as a memorial of the plague which raged in 
the ſitting of the celebrated council, but that he 
employed even in retouching it. 
that from this ancient performance he took the firſt hint 
toward compoſing his famous drawings of the dance of 
death. In treating this ſubject, he has diſcovered ſuch 
wonderful richneſs of imagination, and ſhewn ſo much 
Judgment in the diſpoſition of the figures, and ſo much 
ſpirit in the execution of them, that Rubens ſtudied tha 
compoſition with particular attention, and even made 
drawings of them himſelf. It is uncertain whether Prior 

alludes to theſe drawings or to the painting, in his ode to 
the memo ö 
of lia; imitated from ode 28. lib, I. of Horace. 


| ſbewn to ſtrangers, 
It is painted in oil- colours 


. 5 beyond a 
that it was painted not only before Halbein was born, 


Baſil during 
was not 
It is probable, however, 


ry of Col. Villiers, who was drowned in a rivet 


Theſe original drawings of Holbein were purchaſed by 
famous. 


Nor aw'd by foreſight, nor miſled by chance, 
Imperious death directs his ebon lance, 
Peoples great Henry's tomb, and leads up. Holbein's dance. 


A. de 


5 They 
y, in the Arundelian collection when Hallar 


In the public library are preſerved with great venera- 


tion ſeveral letters which were written by Eraſmus, and 
likewiſe his laſt teſtament, written in his own hand ; his 
hanger and his ſeal are alſo carefully laid up. Here are 
farther ſeveral volumes of letters written to and from the 
firſt reformers, and from ſeveral men of letters of the 
fifteenth, ſixteenth, and ſeventeenth centuries. The cal- 
lection of books, though not very conſiderable, is eſtima- 
ble for many rare and valuable editions, particularlv thoſe 


long to the univerſity, there are no leſs than twenty ori- which were printed in the fifteenth century. 


ginal pieces of Holbein, who was a native of Baſil, and 


In the town-hall was held, in 1431, the famous coun- 


the favourite painter of Henry VIII. of England, to whom | cil, which after continuing eight years, depoſed pope 


he was firſt recommended by Eraſmus. As he acquired 
bis art without any inſtructor, he had a peculiar ſtyle of 
painting. Here are ſeveral portraits of Eraſmus by this 
artiſt, Mr. Coxe was much ſtruck with a profile of him, | 
in the attitude of writing: a ſpirit and animation is ex- | 
prefſed in the countenance ſtrongly delineating the fa- | 
gavious and penetrating talents which diſtinguiſhed that 
great writer, Sketches, p. 437. Here are alſo ſome fine 
original drawings by the ſame artiſt, which, together with 
his pictures, are moſt of them in the higheſt preſervation. 
Holbein died in London, of the plague, in 1544, aged 46. 
What renders theſe pieces more valuable is, that the con- 
noiſſeur can here trace all the different manners of Holbein, 

and compare the productions of his youth with thoſe of 
bis more mature age. Among theſe pieces is a ſketch of 
8 More 's family; but the molt valuable is the 
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duke of Burgundy was killed. 


' Eugentus IV; ſome very curious MSS. relating to the 
council are ſtill preſerved in the library of the univerſity. 
Not ſatisfied with condemning his conduct, the council 
are reported to have damned him in efligy; for a famous 


painting in the town-houſe is ſuppoſed to have been ex- 
ecuted under their auſpices: in this piece the devil is 
repreſented driving the pope, and ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, 
before him into hell. Moore, I. 329-. 
At the Arſenal. is ſhewn the armour in 


which Charles 


The ſupreme power is lodged in the great council, 
which is compoſed of two hundred and ſixteen . perſons, 
under two burgomaſters and two wardens of. trades. 
Out of each of the fifteen companies of the. great city are 
elected ſixteen repreſentatives, twelve for the great eoun- 
ae, for the ſenate; and out of each 

4 28 5 81 | 


of the three 
companies 
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companies of the little city twelve members to the great 
council, and none for the ſenate, All theſe muſt be cho- 
ſen from the particular tribe which elects them. The 
leſſer council or ſenate is compoſed of ſixty members and a 
preſident. The four principal perſons, in conjunction 
with the greater and leſſer councils, form together an aſ- 


ſembly of two hundred and eighty perſons. Ihe authority 


of theſe two councils combined is without control. Every 
citizen who is noble, and who chooſes to retain his title 
of nobility, is incapacitated from being elected a member 
of the ſovereign council. It would ſeem in theory,” ſays 
Mr. Coxe, * ſcarcely poſſible to divide the ariſtocratical 
and democratical commonwealths into ſo many different 
ſpecies as are to be found in Swifſerland ; for in this coun- 
try every republic has its peculiar modification, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from all others of the ſame kind, and there 
is none more ſingular than that of Bafii.” Sketches of 
Swiſſerland, p. 441. | | g 
he ſituation of Baſil is very favourable for commerce; 
an advantage which the Baſilians have not neglected, for 
a variety of manufactures are eſtabliſhed here, and a very 
extenſive and profitable foreign trade is carried on by the 
merchants. The police is under good regulations; moſt 


of the offices are beſtowed by lot, and none but qualified, 


1 NN admitted candidates; but a perſon can ſeldom 
old a lucrative employment above five years. No perſon 
is to wear ſilver or gold lace, under the penalty of three 

ilders for every offence ; and all unmarried women are 
prohibited wearing ſilk cloaths. The garb of the coun- 
ſellors, i with their ſtiff ruffs, long 
beards, and high- crow ned hats, give them a very ſolemn 
and ſingular appearance. The uſe of coaches in the 
town is not prohibited here, as at Zurich; but what is more 
ſingular, no citizen or inhabitant who keeps his carriage 
is allowed to have a ſervant behind it. A happy ſimpli- 
city of manners is ſtill ſo predominant, that an enumera- 


tion of the articles which {till paſs here under the oppro- 


brious denomination of luxury would excite a ſmile; and, 
notwithſtanding the neighbourhood of France, the French 
modes and faſhions, which are ſo univerſally ſpread among 
the principal inhabitants of Fribourg and Soleurre, are to- 
tally unknown at Bafil. Coxe, p. 448. The population of 
this town ſeems formerly to have been much greater than 
it is at preſent ; for its extent renders it capable of con- 
taining with eaſe aboye an hundred thouſand inhabitants, but 
it ſcarcely numbers eleven thouſand. The cauſe of this 
decline may be found in the narrow policy which actuates 


the citizens, who are ſo jealous of the rights of burgherſhip, | 
and value themſelves fo much upon the privileges annexed 


to it, that they ſeldom deign to confer it upon foreigners ; 
and as this place, in common with all great cities, expe- 
riences a gradual waſte of people, by the number of bu- 
rials exceeding that of births, which only an influx of 
ſtrangers can recruit, this ſupply is ſtopped, by ſuch ſettlers 


being incapable” of carrying on any trade, or engaging in 


any branch of commerce. Some years ſince, a few perſons 
among the magiſtrates, poſſeſſing more enlarged and pa- 
triotic views, procured a law, by which the freedom of 
the town and the right of burgherſhip was allowed to be 
conferred on ſtrangers ; but it was clogged at the ſame 
time with ſo many reſtrictions, as by no means to anſwer 
the purpoſe for which it was intended. Every conſide- 
ration of private intereſt and ambition concurred to pre- 
vent its efficacy. ** The inhabitants,” ſays Dr. Moore, 


© ſeem to be of a reſerved and ſaturnine diſpoſition ; | 


whether it is natural or affected I cannot tell, but the few 
I converſed with had ſomething uncommonly ſerious and 
formal in their manner. Travels, I. 326. | 
Here is a remarkable ſingularity, which is, that the 
clocks in the city of Bafil are always an hour faſter than 
thoſe of the country ; the cauſe for which is variouſly 
related. Among other reaſons aſſigned, it is ſaid, that it was 
in order to bring the fathers of the famous council, which 
fat here, earlier together, for the quicker' diſpatch of 
buſineſs ; others ſay, that a ſun-dial which is placed on the 
wall of the cathedral, and by which the town-clock has 
been regulated from time immemorial, is not in its true 
direction, and cauſes this error, which preſcription has 
rendered ſacred ; but the moſt popular ſtory is, that 
about four hundred years ago, a conſpiracy was formed 
to enter the town after midnight, and to aſſaſſinate the 
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it, 
clock of the tower, at one end of the brid 
one: the artiſt who had the care of 3 ſtr 
ligence of this, altered the clock, and cauſe 1 * 
two inſtead of one, and the conſpirators * ſtrike 
wildered, did not aſſemble. Fo commemorate 5 2 
verance, all the clocks in Baſil have ever ſince {try 1 
at one o'clock, and ſo on. The A729”; head * 4 


tower at the foot of the bridge, which we have oh the 
tice of, is ſaid to be a memorial of this event, It do 
3. 


ced near to this clock of deliverance, with the f. 
to the road by which the enemy was to have: IG 
city, and is lolling out his tongue every minute. * 
moſt inſulting manner poſſible, Report ſays farther, - 
this was originally a piece of mechanical wit of the = 
triotic clock-maker who ſaved the town ; and why * 
ſtructed it in deriſion of the enemy, whom he ſo Peg 
ouſly deceived. ** It has been repaired,” lays Dy 2 
„ renewed, and enabled to thruſt out its tongue ate 
minute, for theſe four hundred years, by the care of he 
magiſtrates, who think ſo excellent a joke cannot wee 
often repeated.“ Travels, J. 333. ” 

About a quarter of a league without the city, and n 
the ſmall river Hir ſec, is a /azar-heuſe,with a church a 
St. James, where, in 1444, fixteen hundred Swiſs brave! 
fought, for ten hours, a French army under the commun 
of the Dauphin, afterward Louis AI. conſiſting of thirt 
thouſand men; the former were all killed, except ſixteen 
but not before they had ſlain ſix thouſand of the enemy: 
an action in many reſpects ſtrongly reſembling the con. 
duct of the renowned Spartans at the ſtraits of Ther nopylæ 
Mr. Core ſays that the Swiſs ſtill talk of this action with 
the warmeſt enthuſiaſm; and the inhabitants of Zaj al. 
ſemble every year at an inn near the ſpot, in order to 
commemorate, in a red wine produced from ſome vine. 
yards planted on the field of battle, the heroic deeds of 
their countrymen, who ſo gloriouſly ſacrificed their lives 
This wine they call“ the blood of the Swiſs,” it is highly 
prized, although its flavour does not recommend it,” 
Sketches, p. 458. | 

LIiECHsTAL, two leagues to the ſouth of Ball, near 
the river Ergets, was burnt down in the year 1 381, and 
is now a ſmall, but neat town, Here are ſome Ryman 
antiquities, | 

ALRBURG is yet a ſmaller town, at the foot of mount 

Jura it is defended and commanded by a caſtle built 
on a neighbouring rock, The road from Geneva, Bern, 
and Soleurre to Baſil lies through this town. 
- Auguſta Rauricorum was formerly a large town under 
the dominion of the Romans, but is now a ſmall village 
in the canton of Baſil, cloſe to the Rhine, and ſeven 
miles to the eaſt of the capital. All that now remains of 
its ancient condition are a few pillars of marble which 
are yet ſtanding, ſome fragments of others, and a ſe- 
micircular range of walls, the greateſt part of which has 
fallen down; yet Scheffiin, in his Alſatia Illuſtrata, ſays, 
that theſe walls formerly compoſed part of a theatre, ca- 
pacious enough to receive twelve thouſand ſpeclators, 
According to the ſame antiquary, the marble columns be- 
longed to a temple, of which he has given a particular 
deſcription. There are likewiſe the remains of ſome 
aqueducts which conveyed water to the town from the 


diſtance of above twelve miles. 


SECT. XII, 
The Canton of FREYBURG, 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers: the Lan- 
uages ſpoken there : the Government and Military 
orce of the Country ; with a particular Deſcription of 

the City of Freyburg, and of a remarkable Hermitage. 


HE canton of FREY BUR, or FRIBURG, is encom- 
paſſed on all ſides by the canton of Berne, a few 
places only excepted, which border on the Newenberg lake, 
and ſome diftrits belonging in common to Berne and 
Freyburg. Its length from north to ſouth is near forty- 
ſeven miles, and its breadth from eaſt to weſt about 
twenty-ſeven. _ . 7 
The north-weſt parts of the country are leſs moun- 
tainous than the others, and conſequently produce plenty 
of corn and fruit, and even ſome wine; but though the 


magiſtrates ; the attack was to be made when the large 
Is 10 


other parts are mountainous, they have good paſtures, 
; f n 


N 


ich feed large herds of cattle. The inhabitants ex- 
22 ene of cheeſe to France and other coun- 
"ries, and receive in return money and alt, | 
The principal rivers of this canton are the Sane, the 
GANSEN, and the BROVE, or Bruw ; the firft of which 
he canton of Berne, and in the territory of Frey- 


_ riſes in t ane | 
2 receives the ſecond at its iſſue out of a lake, after 
h it joins the Har in the territory of Berne. The 


hic 
third riſes in this country, and having ſucceſſively tra- 


yerſed the territories of Berne and Freyburg, enters the 
Murter lake, from whence it iſſues again, but at length 
both its ſtream and name are loſt in the lake of Neuen- 


bug this canton are ſeven towns, the inhabitants of which 
ſneak a kind of Patois, or a corrupt medley of German 
and French; but in the town of Freyburg the pure Ger- 
man prevails among perſons of rank, that language being 
uſed in the council in all public inſtruments, and in the 
two churches ; it is alſo commonly ſpoke in a ſmall part 
of the town that lies toward Berne. The German like- 
wiſe prevails in ſeveral parts of the canton, but the Patois 
is more generally uſed. | | 
Both the town and the country are entirely Catholic, 
and under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Lauſanne, who 
reſides at Freyburg. The whole canton includes under it a 
hundred and four pariſhes, which are ranged under their 
reſpective deaneries. In 1481 this canton was received 
into the perpetual union of the Helvetic body, at which 
time it formed the ninth in rank; but on the acceſſion of 
Baſil it voluntarily degraded itſelf to the tenth. 

The arms of the town are party per feſſe, ſable and ar- 


nt. | 
The military affairs are under the direction of a com- 
mander in chief, aſſiſted by ſeven other perſons. The 
burghers of the town of Freyburg are divided into four 
companies; but the country militia conſtitute eleven re- 

iments. It is computed that this canton, in proportion 
to its ſize, has the greateſt number of troops in the ſervice 
of France of any of the ſtates. 

The moſt remarkable places in this canton are the fol- 
lowing. | : | 

FREYBURG, or FRIiBOURG, according to Mr. Coxe, 
ſands on a hill, in a very ſingular ſituation, half encircled 
by the river $axe; the banks whereof are formed by naked 
perpendicular rocks: ſuch is its irregularity, that the 
inhabitants are forced to climb up ſeveral parts of it to a 
prodigious height; but this inconvenience is counterba- 
lanced by a ſingular advantage; for having ſeveral reſer- 
voirs on the tops of the mountains, if a fire breaks out in 
any part of the town, they, by opening a ſluice, convey 
a river to the very ſpot where it is immediately wanted, 
The town is on all ſides environed with a wall and towers, 
though on the north, ſouth, and eaſtern ſides, the rocks 
might have ſupplied the place of thoſe works. The four 
parts into which it is divided are named the Burg, the Aue, 
the New Town or Square, and the Spital or Square. In 
the firſt is the collegiate church of St. Nicholas, in which 
the ſervice is performed in German; the ſtates-office ; the 
council-houſe, which ſtands on a high rock, and commands 
a grand proſpect, particularly of the delightful courſe of 
the Sone; a nunnery ; and a Capuchin convent, which 
contains a ſeminary for philoſophy and divinity, Mr. Ad- 
don, ſpeaking of this convent, ſays, that he here ſaw 
the Eſcargatoire, which is a ſquare place boarded in, and 
filled with a vaſt quantity of large ſnails, which are here 
eſteemed excellent food. The floor is ſtrewed about half 
a foot deep with ſeveral kinds of plants, among which the 
ſnails neſtle all the winter. At lent theſe magazines are 
opened, and furniſh the beſt meagre food in the world; 
for there is no diſh of fiſh which they eſteem comparable 
+ toa ragout of ſnails. ; WE Wn 
In the ſecond diviſion is the church of Sz. John the Mi- 
du, together with the convent of Auguſtine Eremites. © 

In the third diviſion is the church of St. John the Elder, 
with a commandery-houſe of that order adjoining to it, a 
Franciſcan nunnery, and a very large granary. 

In the fourth diviſion is the parochial church of Notre 
Dane, with a convent of bare-footed friars, which ſerves 
4 a kind of academy for philoſophy, the mathematics, 
and divinity. There is alſo the fine college of Jeſuits, 


o 


ſaid to be the moſt beautiful in Swiſerland ;- but it ſtands 


Vou, II. | 
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ſo high, that the aſcent to it conſiſts of ſome hundred ſteps. 
This delightful dwelling the fathers have however been 
compelled to quit, ſince the ſuppreſſion of their order by 
papal authority. This town, according to Mr, Coxe, is 
ſuppoſed to contain about booo inhabitants. The ad- 
jacent country exhibits a beautiful variegated ſcene of 


riſing grounds, rich meadows, and fine foreſts. The town 


was built in the year 1179 by Berehtold IV. duke of Zæ- 
ringen, and about 40 years after was ſold to Rhodolph of 
Habſbourg, who was afterward emperor, and founder of 
the houſe of Auſtria. About 30 years afterward the Fri- 
bourgers renounced their allegiance to the houſe of Auſtria, 
and put themſelves under the protection of the duke of 
Savoy, but before the cloſe of that century became a free 
and independent republic, and in the year 1481 was ad- 
mitted, together with Solothurn, a member of the Helvetic 
confederacy. 

The government is ariſtocratical, the patritii, or cer- 
tain privileged families, to the number of ſeventy-one, 


being alone qualified to ſit in the latter and greater coun- 


eil; but before even theſe can have a ſhare in the govern- 
ment, they muſt be free of one of the thirteen companies 
of the city. The ſupreme power is lodged in the great 


which happen by death. From this body is ſelected the 
little council of twenty- four, in which the executive 
power reſides: there is likewiſe a ſecret council conſiſt- 
ing of ſixty members, who are all of the grand council. 
The head perſon in the ſtate is named the prætor, or avo- 
yer; and of theſe there are two, who act annually by turns. 
The ſenior in the leſſer council is always fadtholder, and 
at the ſame time colonel of the canton, and takes place 
next to the prætor. Every three years a burgomaſter is 
choſen from among the leſſer council, in order to attend 
to the behaviour of the burghers, and he has the power 
of puniſhing ſome crimes by his own perſonal authority. 
The general and upper commiſſarii, of whom one or two 
may be elected from among the leſſer or greater council, 
ſuperintend the fiefs, juriſdictions, lordſhips, and other 
poſſeſſions of the ſtate. | 

About two leagues from Freyburg is an hermitage, 
that is eſteemed the greateſt curioſity in theſe parts. It 
is. ſituated in the moſt agreeable ſolitude imaginable, 
among woods and rocks. In this place an hermit lived 
twenty-five years, who with his own hand had formed 
in the rock a pretty chapel, a ſacriſty, a chamber, par- 
lour, refeQory, kitchen, cellar, and other conveniencies. 


Notwithſtanding the rooms lie very deep, his chimney 


is carried up through the whole rock, to the height of 
ninety-feet. He had alſo cut the fide of the rock into a 
flat for a garden, and by laying upon it waſte earth, 
which} he found in ſeveral of the neighbouring parts, 
made ſuch a ſpot of it as furniſhed out a kind of luxury 
for an hermit, Perceiving drops of water diſtilling from 
ſeveral parts of the rock, he followed the veins until he 


made two or three fountains in the bowels of the moun- 
tain, that at once ſerved his table and watered his little 


arden. 
1 The chapel is ſixty-three feet long, thirty - ſix broad, 
and twenty-two in height. The ſacriſty, or veſtry, is 
twenty-two feet both ways, and fourteen in height. 
The 5 is ſeventy feet high to the top of the rock, 
and fix in breadth. The ſaloon, or anti- chamber, be- 
tween the chapel and the refectory, is forty- four feet by 
thirty- four. The refectory, in which were his bed and 


ſtove, is twenty-one feet long. The hall, or parlour, 
is thought to be the moſt ſurpriſing performance, it be- 


ing twenty-eight paces in length, twelve in breadth, and 
twenty feet high, with four openings repreſenting large 


windows. At one end of it was his cabinet, with his 


little library. The cellar is ten feet deep, and twenty- 
five long. 8 | 

by This hermit, whoſe name was John de Pre, began to 
hollow the rock at thirty years of age, and ſaid he was 
twenty-five years in compleating it, having had no fort 
of aſſiſtance in this work from any perſon but his valet. 


The river Sane flows by the foot of the rock, and round 
this wonderful hermitage is an eaſy deſcent covered by. 


part of a . foreſt, in which are ſhady woods and 


avenues. 


It is impoſſible - view this ſtructure without a mixture 
1 | N o 
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council of two hundred members, who fill up vacancies 
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of concern for the fate of its firſt owner, a man of ſuch 
contrivance and induſtry, who Ka? be. back ſome young 
people that came to viſit him on the conſecrating of his 
chapel in the year 1708, was drowned in the river Sane, 
on which he uſed once a week to fetch neceſſaries from 
Freyburg in a little boat. 

r. Coxe ſays the population of this canton, excluſive 
of that of the town, is ſuppoſed to be above 60,000 ſouls, 


Page 330. 


SECT. XIV. 
The Canton of SOLOTHURN, or SOLEURE. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers. The Religion 
of the Inhabitants, and a Deſcription of the City of Solo- 
thurn. 


HE canton of SoLoTHURN, called by the French 

Soleure, is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by the 
canton of Berne, on the weſt by the territory of Baſil and 
the dioceſe of that name, and on the north by the canton 
of Baſil, extending on both ſides the river Aar about 
twelve leagues from north to ſouth, and ten where broad- 
eſt from eaſt to weſt, | 

It partly ftretches along the ridges of Mount Jura, and 
partly through a level country. Its ſoil is exceedingly 
fertile, particularly in the level parts, which yield grain 
and fruit; and in ſome of the diſtricts of this canton are 
fine woods, paſtures, and vineyards. According to Mr. 
Coxe, a third part of the corn grown in this canton may 
be exported without injuring the inhabitants ; but, he 
adds, there is a great want of hands for all the purpoſes 
of agriculture, and that evil is perceptibly increaſing. 
The rivers of this canton are the AAR, or AREN, which 
is joined by the greater EMMAT. 

In the whole canton are two towns and four villages. 
The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery, except in one of the 
diſtricts, which is named Bucheckberg, where the inhabi- 
tants ate Calviniſis, and the miniſters are nominated by 
the city of Berne. The Popiſh churches here are diſ- 
. tributed among the dioceſes of Conftance, Baſil, and Lau- 

anne. 
4 Solot burn can raiſe ten thouſand men; and by the con- 
federacy formed in the year 1668, the quota of troops 
which this canton was to furniſh toward forming the ar- 
my of the Helvetic union, was 600 men, It was re- 
ceived into the Heluetic body in the year 1481, and is in 
rank the eleventh canton. | x 

Its arms are party per feſſe gules and argent, and its go- 
vernment ariſtocratical. | 

SoLOTHURN, in Latin Salodurum, and in French So- 
LEURE, the capital of the canton, is ſituated in 47* 17” 
N. latitude, and in 7 35 E. longitude, in a fertile and 
pleaſant country on a hill by the river Aar, by which it is 
divided into unequal parts, and the city is ſurrounded on 
both ſides that river with new fortifications of free-ſtone at 
a vaſt expence. Its beſt fortifications are, however, the 


high mountains that lie within its neighbourhood, It 


contains a collegiate church, with an abbey dedicated to 
St. Urſina, a very fine Jeſuits college, a convent of bare- 
footed monks, and an arſenal. The Jeſuits church is the 
fineſt modern building in Swiſſerland, and is famous for 
its paintings, ſtuccv-work, and frontiſpiece, to which 
Louis XIV. gave ten thouſand livres. At a ſmall diſtance 
from it ſtood the old cathedral, on the aſcent to which are 
two antique pillars, which, by their proportion, ſeem to 
be of the Tuſcan order, and belonged to an old heathen 
temple dedicated to Hermes. It was a Roman fortifica- 
tion, and was called Ca/trum Salodurenſe, and many in- 
ſcriptions, medals, and other antiquities, have been found 
in its neighbourhood. The town-houſe is a good ftruc- 
ture, and the arſenal is well ſtored with arms. The 
ſtreets are large and adorned with fountains, and the 
neighbouring country is planted with very fine walks. 
This city is the uſual reſidence of the French envoy to 
the cantons, who diſtributes from hence thoſe annual pen- 
fions or ſubſidies which the king his maſter has ſtipulated 
by treaty to pay to the Catholic cantons; the amount of 
which is about 30,000/. a year. The firſt French mo- 
10 ä 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


SOLOTHURY, 


narch who employed French troops in his ſervice 
granted ſubſidies to the ſtates, was Louis Xl. Louis XIV. 
entered into a general alliance with the whole Helvet;, 
union in 1663, but the Proteſtant Cantons, before the 
death of that monarch, refuſed to accede to a renewal f 
the treaty. However, a revolution of near a centy; 8 
produced ſuch a change in the ſentiments of theſe 5 * 
licans, that in AZay 1777 an alliance was concluded | 
Soleure between the king of France on one ſide, and hs 
thirteen cantons and their allies on the other, which 1 
to continue in force for fifty years. By this treat the 
cantons have agreed to furniſh France with an additiong 
levy of 6000 men, ſhould that kingdom be invaded: and 
in caſe of any attack upon the Swiſs cantons, or an of 
their allies, the king engaged to ſend them, at his 4 
expence, ſuch ſuccours as may be thought neceſſary, By 
this alliance the Proteſtant ſtates of Glaris and Apen 
together with the town of Bienne, have agreed to accept 


ſubſidies, which none of the Proteſtant ſtates of Sruiſr- 


land ever ſubmitted to before. 

The burghers of Solothurn are ranged into eleven com. 
panies, out of which both the greater and leſſer councils 
are elected and filled up; and, in ſhort, their govern- 
ment is much like that of Freyburg and Lucerne. ; 

The lands belonging to this city are divided into eleven 


diſtricts, in which are a conſiderable number of villages, 


Mr. Coxe ſuppoſes the population of this canton to amount 
to between 40 and 50,000 ſouls, of which the capital 


contains about 5000. 


SECT. XV, 
The Canton of SCH AFFHAUSEN, 


[ts Situation, Extent, and Produce. A Deſcription ef the 
City of Schaff hauſen, with its Government; and of a re- 
markable Cataract. 


SCHAFFHA USEMN is the moſt northern of all the can- 

tons of Stosſſerland, and is for the moſt part ſurrounded 
by Swabia, the canton of Zurich, and the Black foreſi; ex- 
tending about five leagues from eaſt to weſt, and three 
from north to ſouth. | 

This country produces a good deal of corn, though not 
ſufficient for the inhabitants, who are ſupplied with what 
they want from Swabia. It abounds in paſture, hay, and 
fruit, and exports a great deal of red wine. Inſtead of 
lofty mountains it has fertile eminences. The Rbine is 
the only river of any note in this canton. 

In the whole country there are but two towns. The 
inhabitants are Caluiniſis, and the pariſhes, beſides thoſe 
of Schaff hauſen, are nineteen in number. In 1501 it 
was received into the perpetual alliance, and thus became 
the twelfth canton, A 

The arms of Schaff hauſen are argent, a ram ſaliant and 
ſable, with a crown or. 

The town of SCHAFFHAUSEN, in Latin Scaphuſium 
and Probatepolis, is ſeated on the Rhine, over which it has 
a very remarkable bridge, in 47* 7” N. latitude, and in 8* 
4& E. longitude. The churches here are thoſe of &. 
— which;has the reputation of being the largeſt in all 

wiſſerland ; All Saints church, called the minſier, which 
once belonged to a Benedictine abbey. On the largeſt bell, 
which is ſaid to weigh ten tons, and to be thirty feet 
round, is this inſcription : ** Vives voco, mortuos plango, ful- 
« gura frango; that is, I ſummon the living, be- 
« wail the dead, and break lightning.” For in the ages 
of ſuperſtition it was imagined, that bells derived a power 
of diſperſing tempeſts, ſuppoſed to be raiſed by evil ſpirits, | 
from the baptizing of them, which was performed with a 
deal of ſhow and ceremony, It was anciently called Schif- 
hauſen, or Barge-houſe, as here the boats coming down 
the Rhine from the lake of Con/ance were obliged to land 
their goods, on account of the cataracts at Lauffen, at 
which place they were put on board other veſſels ; but its 
name was changed to Schaff hauſen, which ſignifies {heep- 
2 it having probably carried on a conſiderable trade in 
oſt of the houſes are painted on the outſide, and are 
as commodious as handſome; the ſtreets are e and 
clean, 


Appar 3 


adorned with ſeveral fountains, that have gene- 
6 pillars in their baſins, and ſtatues of William Tell, 
be Famous archer, or ſome other deliverer of their coun- | 

he town is well fortified with walls and towers even 

t the Rhine. Without the walls are three ſuburbs, in 
one of which is a plentiful ſpring, and near it is a large 

uarry. 6 

or bridge here over the Rhine is much admired for 
the beauty and ſingularity of its architecture, and has 
been built about fifty years (from 1787). The rapidity 
of the river had carried away ſeveral ſtone bridges built 

n arches of the ſtrongeſt conſtruction; at length a 
common carpenter, named Ulric Grubenman, undertook 
to throw a wooden one, of a ſingle arch, acroſs the river, 
although it is more than 300 feet wide. The magiſtrates, 
however, inſiſted, that it ſhould conſiſt of two arches, 
and that he ſhould make uſe, for that purpoſe, of the 
middle pier of the old bridge, which remained entire. 
The architect obeyed, but he conſtructed his bridge in 
ſuch a manner that it is not at all ſupported by the middle 
jer; and it would have been equally ſafe, and conſider- 
ably more beautiful, had it conſiſted ſolely of one arch. 
The ſides and top of this bridge are covered, and the road 
over it is nearly level. It is what the Germans call a hænge- 
werk, or hanging bridge ; the road not being carried 
upon the top of the arch, but along the middle of it, and 
there ſuſpended. The middle pier is not quite in a right 
line with the ſide piers, which reſt on each ſhore, but 
forms, with them, a very obtuſe angle, pointing down the 
fiream. The diſtance of this middle pier from the ſhore 
next the town is 171 feet, and from the other ſide 164, 
making in appearance two arches of a ſurpriſing width, and 
forming the moſt beautiful perſpective imaginable when 
viewed at ſome diſtance. A man of the lighteſt weight, 
when walking upon it, feels it tremble under him, yet 
waggons heavily laden paſs over it without danger, and 
although in the latter caſe the bridge ſeems almoſt to 
crack with the prefſure, it does not appear to have ever 
ſuffered the leaſt damage. What ſeems almoſt incredible 
is, that the architect was totally ignorant of mathematics, 
and knew nothing of the theory of mechanics, ſo that this 
wonderful undertaking was accompliſhed merely by the 
force of natural abilities, | 

The burghers of Schaf hauſen are computed at two 
thouſand ; the arſenal is far from being conſiderable, yet, 
on an emergency, is ſufficient to arm the townſmen, and 
other ſubjects, who, otherwiſe, are not without neceſſary 
arms, every common 'inhabitant, or peaſant, going to 
church with his ſword by his fide: and whoever appears 
before the magiſtrate without that weapon and his cloak, 
incurs a ſevere penalty. Over great part of the diſtrict 
of Mount Fura, particularly in the canton of Berne, the 
men go to church not only with their ſwords, but with 
bayonets and firelocks, which, during the ſervice, they 
either keep by them, or hang up in a particular corner of 
the church; an uſage, not improbably derived from the 
frequent commotions of former times, and the wars with 
the Burgundians, againſt whom, as an adjacent and dan- 
gerous enemy, it behoved them to be continually upon 
their guard, A : 

The government of Schaff haufen is much more popular 
than ariſtocratical. The citizens or burgeſſes ele& the ma- 

iſtrates, who are 85 in number, from whom a great and 
ittle council is formed, and to which the adminiſtration 
of affairs is committed, in a manner very nearly reſem- 
6 that of the other cantons already treated of. 

Ihe principal trade of this city conſiſts in unlading of 
veſſels, and the exporting of linen, copper, and other metals, 
by means of the Rhine. | 

This city entered into a league with Zurich and St. 
Gall in 1424, and with Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, Schwitz, 
&c. in 1501, and in 1529 embraced the doctrines of the 
Reformation. Its proportion of troops to the Helvetic con- 
federacy is 400. wy | 

About a league from 7 hauſen, at Lauffen, is a tre- 
mendous cataract on the Rhine, where that fiver precipi- 
tates itſelf from a rock ſaid to be ſeventy ſeet high, and 
ninety paces in breadth. EIA 


| 


Ser. XVI. 
The Canton of ArPENzEL, 


[is Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers : the Religion 
of the Inhabitants, their ManufaQtures, and military 
trength ; with a conciſe Account of the Town of Appenzel, 


AE PENZEL is bounded on the eaſt by the Rheinthal, 

on the ſouthward by the canton of Zurich and that of 
Schwitz, on the weſtward by Tockenburg, and on the north- 
ward by the territory of the town and abbey of St. Gall, 
extending chirty miles in length, and about twenty-four 
in breadth. 5G 

The country along the Rheinthal is very fruitful, but 
that bordering on the high chain of hills to the ſouthward 
's rugged and mountainous ; yet its natural ſterility has 
been overcome by the perſevering induſtry of the laborious 
inhabitants, in ſuch a manner, that ſcarce any barren 
ſpots are to be ſeen; at leaſt they afford good paſture ; but 
their agriculture is both chargeable and toilſome. The 
country produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, beans, and 
flax in abundance, and of extraordinary goodneſs, though 
they are too frequently injured by the froſt in the ſpring. 
This canton alſo produces a ſufficient quantity of wine to 
ſupply the whole country ; but the white wine made here 
is tart, though the red is good ; and there are ſuch plenty 
of fruit, that vaſt quantities of cyder and perry are made 
here. Wood abounds every where, ſo that the inhabitants 
are enabled to ſupply the adjacent countries. 

This canton abounds in mineral waters, and the ri- 
vers and brooks in moſt parts contain plenty of fiſh, 
particularly of fine trout. The principal river is the 
Sitter, which iſſues out of the Alperſee, the largeſt lake 
in the whole country, and being increaſed by the' rivu- 
lets called the Mhite-water, the Veiſbach, and the Ur- 
nach, enters the territories of the abbot of St. Gall. The 
Aach, another river that riſes in this country, after tra- 
verſing the territories of the abbot of Sr. Gall, where it 
is called the Goldach, diſcharges itſelf into the lake of 
Conflance. . 

There is only one town in the whole canton, and no 
more than eight villages ; the other dwellings of the in- 
habitants being ſcattered about. There are, however, 
twenty pariſhes, of which four, with two chapels of eaſe, 
are Popiſb, and nineteen Calviniſti. From the year 1522, 
in which the Prote/tant religion was firſt introduced, till 
1588, very great animoſity ſubſiſted between the country 
people on account of religion, till, by the mediation of 
the other twelve cantons, peace was reſtored, Thoſe of 
the Ramiſb church are in ſpiritual matters under the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of Conflance. 

The Proteflants annually weave many thouſand pieces 
of linen, which are either vended at home, or at Trogen, 
St. Gall, and other places, and from thence exported into 
France, Italy, Spain, and Germany. The thread ſpun by 
the women at Appenzel, and thoſe beyond the Sitter, is ſo 
fine, as to ſell for upward of ſixteen guilders the pound. 
The other conſiderable exports of this canton are cheeſe, 
cattle both fat and lean, horſes, wood, and charcoal. 

The arms of this canton are argent, a bear erect ſable, 
with paws gules. | 

The common defence of the country is not only pro- 
vided for by means of a war-office ; but every man is to 
furniſh himſelf with a muſket, powder, and ball. Both 
the young and old are exerciſed at certain periods, and 
their arms inſpected from houſe to houſe. In each pariſh 
are five draughts of their young men ranged under com- 
miſſion ahdjnon-commiſſion officers, who are always ready 
to march on the firſt notice. This canton is able to bring 
a conſiderable force into the field, and next to Berne, Zu- 
rich, Lucerne, and Freyburg, is the moſt powerful of the 
whole confederacy. The Calvuiniſis are three times the 
number of the Papiſts, the ſoldiery of the latter not ex- 
ceeding three thouſand; whereas thoſe of the former 
amount to ten thouſand. g 335 

The principal place in this canton is APPENZEL, in 
Latin called Abbatis Cella, which name it obtained from 


an abbot's cell, built here in the eighth century. It is 
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length joined by the Murt, paſſes on to the canton of 


to the biſhop of Conſtance. The other two-thirds, who, 


the following year at Conſlance, it was confirmed to them. 


minal court. 


each ſect; but the mother church ſtands at a ſmall diſtance, 
reſides, and the dead of both communions are interred. 


ſame name, is ſituated on the ale 5 (pence, hod is 
ntoninus, olt of | 
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ſituated in a delightful valley, on the bank of the river 
Sitter, in 47* 36 N. latitude, and ' 1' E. longitude, 
thirty- one miles to the eaſt of Zurich. It has one pariſh 
church, with a convent of capuchins, a nunnery of Clariſts, 
an armoury, and a town-houſe : here alſo the ancient ge- 
neral record office of the whole canton is kept, and the 
courts of juſtice are held. 

We have now laid before the reader as diſtinct a view 
as we are able of the thirteen cantons, and ſhall proceed 
to thoſe bailiwics, or governments, which, though not 
within any of the above cantons, are jointly poſſeſſed by 
two or more of them; and ſhall then proceed to deſcribe 
the aflociated countries. 


SECT. XVII. 
Of the Places ſubject to the Thirteen Cantons, and fir/? of 


Thurgau : its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers; 
the Manner in which it was obtained by the Swiſs ; with 
its Government, and a Deſcription of the Cities of Frau- 
enfeld and Arbon. | 


HE bailiwic of THurRGAau, or TruRGaAaw, is 

bounded on the eaſt by the late of Conflance ; on the 

ſouth by the countries belonging to the prince and abbot 

of St. Gall; on the weſt by the cantons of Zurich and 

Schaff hauſen ; and on the north by Swabia and the Lower | 

lake, which by ſome is held to be a part of the lake of Con- 
ance. 

Though this country is ſomewhat mountainous to- 
ward the ſouth, yet it there affords rich paſtures, and 
its other parts, which approach nearer to plains, pro- 
duce plenty of grain, with vegetables and fruits of all 
kinds, as alſo wine. The ſupreme juriſdiction over that 
half of the late of Conſtance which borders on this country, 
belongs to thoſe cantons that are ſovereigns of Thurgau. 
Its principal river is the Thur, which gives name to 
the country, and flows out of the territory of the abbot 
of St. Gall, after which it receives the Sitter, and being at 


Zurich. | | 
The country is populous and well cultivated, contain- 
ing ſix towns, a great number of ſeats, and upward of 
one hundred and ſeventy villages. About one-third of 
the inhabitants are Papiſis, and in church affairs ſubject 


erer ſince the year 1542, have been Calvinifts, are divided 
into forty- nine pariſhes, which are ranged under three 
deaneries. | 

The Thurgar is a very ancient bailiwic, which in 1460 
was in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria; but in that 
year the Swiſs being at war with arch-duke Sigi/mund, 
wreſted this country from him, and by the peace, concluded 


The cantons to which the ſovereignty of this country be- 
long are, the eight old cantons of Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, 
Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, and Glaris. Theſe eight 


GEOGRAPHY. Rum, 


ever caſes of treſpaſſes, or life and death, : 
there; on occaſion of enacting any new 3 MY 7 
a oy 3 but has no. vote, the civil Tie 
Juriſdiction being veſted ſolely in the town, ' 

dent both of the council and town court 1 fee. 
amman, Who is nominated by the biſhop, and — the 
preſented to the whole body of the people by that dag 
late's bailiff. This officer muſt be a Papi/t; but hz 1 
vote. The town council is compoſed of ſix * wy 
and a like number of Popiſb members; but the * 
clerk is always a Prote/fant. This council has the dl. 
rection of the affairs of the town, and takes COgniz : 
of every thing puniſhable by the laws. wo 


and criminal 


SECT. XVIII. 


Of the Bailiwics of Rheinthal and Sargans, ſubjeq 25 y, 


Swiſs Cantons; with @ particular Deſcripti 
Baths of Pfeffers. 1 geriptien of ti 


HE bailiwic of the Rheintbal, or Rhein Vale, lie 
1 on the Rhine, which is its caſtern boundary, ve 
in this part enters the late of Conſtance; to the fouth- 
ward it borders on the canton of Zurich; to the weſtward 
on the canton of Appenzel, on which fide alſo a {mall 
tract of it terminates on the territory of the abbot of St 
Call; and to the northward it is bounded by the Jae if 
9 It is divided into the Upper and Under Rhein 
ale. | 

The ſoil is fertile; and produces a great deal of excel. 
lent wine, the firſt vines being planted here ſo long ago ag 
about the year 918. At the foot of the Camer or Gamor. 
pill, in the Upper Rhein Vale, is a famous cryfgal. pit, in 
which are found many thouſand quintals of yellow, brown 
and white cry/al, all hard and tranſparent. 

In this whole tract are only two towns. The greateſt 
part of the inhabitants are Caluiniſis, and compoſe nine 
pariſhes, whoſe miniſters are choſen from the univerſity of 
Zurich, 

The inhabitants of Appenxel purchaſed this land- 

gravate in 1460; but in 1490 were obliged to cede it to 
the cantons of Zurich, Lucerne, Schwitz, and Glan, 
which at the ſame time admitted thoſe of Uri, Underwaa, 
and Zug, into a participation with them; as in 1500 
they alſo did Appenzel; and in 1712 all the eight cantons 
coficurred in paying the ſame mark of regard to Berne, 
Thus the territorial ſovereignty belongs to nine different 
cantons, which alternately appoint a bailiff over it every 
two years, who reſides at Rheinec ; but the abbot of S.. 
Gall enjoys half of the juridical power, and the greateſt 
part of the revenues of the Upper Rhein Yale come into 
his coffers, HY, 
The whole country is divided into five courts, over 
each of which are two ammans, one appointed by the 
ne 25 and the other by the abbot above men- 
tioned, 


every two years alternately appoint a bailiff, who reſi es The principal places in the Rheinthal are the follow- 


at Frauenfeld; and ſince the year 1499, the cantons of 
Freyburg and Solothurn have alſo obtained a ſeat in its cri- 


The principal places in this bailiwic are the following. 
FRAUENFELD, in Latin Gynopedium, is ſeated on an 
eminence near the river Mur4, over which it has a bridge, 
at about an hour's diſtance from the place where it joins 
the Thur. The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Cal- 
viniſts, and within the town are two churches, one for 


at a place called Oberkirch, where alſo the Popiſb prieſt 
ARBON, or ARBEN, a town in the prefecturate of the 


ſuppoſed to be the Arbor Felix of 
the inhabitants are Caluiniſis; but the reſt, a few Lu- 
theran families excepted, are all Papiſis. It has but 
one church, which the Calviniſis and Papiſis make uſe 
of alternately, and the Lutherans alſo attend the divine 

ip with the former. In the manſion- houſe reſides 
the bailiff belonging to the biſhop of Conſtance, who 


ing: 
In the Upper Rheinthal is ALTSTETTEN, a ſmall town, 
in which the abbey of St. Gall is poſſeſſed of the lower 
juriſdiction, and ſome particular prerogatives, which are 
exerciſed by an amman and twelve judges, The firſt of 
theſe officers is choſen out of three ſele& perſons among 
the burghers. From the courts in this town cauſes are 
removed to the aulic council of St. Gall; and of the amerce- 
ments, one-third belongs to the regent cantons, one-third 
to the abbey of &.. Gall, and the other third to the town. 
The inhabitants are intermixed, fome being Calvini/is, 
and others of the Romiſb church, In 1410 the town was 
ſacked and laid waſte by the Auſtrians, and it has never 
ſince recovered its former grandeur, | 

In the Lower Rhein Vale the only town is that of RHEINE, 
a ſmall place ſeated on the Rhine, but the capital of the 
Rhein Vale, and the reſidence of the bailiff of the cantons. 
In 1410 and 1445 this town was deſtroyed by fire. 

The country of SARGANS is ſeated on the Rhine near 
the country of the Gri/ons, and, though very mountain- 
ous, breeds great numbers of fat cattle, while the val- 


-has a ſeat both in the council and the town court, when- 
| 88 | 


leys produce grain and fruit, In the lofty 2 8 of 
a unz 


GAS TER. E UA 
found three ſpecies of ore, black, red, and aſh- | 
ſoured, which on fuſion, after a proper mixture, with- 
a any other procels, yield a genuine ſteel. 
9 chis country are two towns, the inhabitants of 
which are partly Calviniſis and partly Papiſis. The for- 
er have their miniſters from the univerſity of Zurich, 
and the latter in eccleſiaſtical affairs are under the biſhop 
* — country was anciently ſubject to the counts of 
Hurdenberg, from whom it was alienated ; but in 14.36 
reverted to them again. The people then entering into 
a perpetual community of rights with the city of Zurich, 
the count, in 1437, alſo formed a perpetual community 
of territorial rights with Schwitz and Glaris, and permit- 
ted the caſtles of Freudenberg and Netdberg to be garri- 


Gunz are 


ſoned with Auſtrians. This alarming both the inhabitants 


of the country and the city of Zurich, the latter inſtantly 
marched two thouſand men into the country, who laying 
ſege to the two caſtles, took and demoliſhed them. On 
this count Henry of Werdenberg mortgaged the whole 
country to the cantons of Schwiusz and Glaris, for the ſum 
of eighteen hundred florins, with a view of ſetting them 
at variance with Zurich. Accordingly they came to an 
open rupture, but a peace was ſoon concluded, and in 
1485, George count of M erdenberg ſold this country to 
the ſeven old confederate cantons, which in 1712 ad- 
mitted Berne to a ſhare of the regency. "Theſe eight can- 
tons ſent in their reſpective turns a bailiff to Sargans. 

The principal-places in this country are, 

SARGANS or DARAGANS, the capita], which is ſeated 
near the Rhine, and is the reſidence of the bailiff ſent by. 
the cantons, who chooſes an aveyer, who is always a bur- 
gher of thre town, | 

PrEFFERs, in Latin Fabarium, and in French Faviere, 
is famous for its rich Benedictine abbey and for its baths, 
The former ſtands on the river Caminge, about two 
leagues from Sargans on a high mountain, and its abbots 
are ſtyled princes of the empire; yet the cantons, being 
; fovereigns of the country, are both inſpectors and pro- 
tectors of the abbey and its territories. The baths are 
ſcated in a valley at the bottom of two ſteep rocks or 
mountains, through which the river Tamin ruſhes down 
with a frightful noiſe. The crags of the rocks advance 
ſo as to form a kind of arch. The deſcent to the baths! 
was firſt by ropes, as into a well, afterward a paſſage 
was made down to them by wooden bridges faſtened to 
one another, and ſuſpended between the rocks, and then 
with infinite labour they built the bagnios and lodging- 
rooms ; but they wete ſo darkened by the rocks, that they 
were forced to light up candles in them at noon-day. In 
i629 theſe buildings were all burned down, but the next 
year the abbot cauſed others to be erected, in a pleaſanter 
and more lightſome place, by cutting paſlages in the rock, 


anderecting wooden bridges, where the earth was wanting. | 


The water is perfectly clear, without either taſte or ſmell. 
It generally riſes about the beginning of May, and goes 
quite away about the middle of September. It is impregnat- 
ed with the ſpirits of ſulphur, nicre, vitriol, and of ſeveral 
metals, particularly gold. It is hot in the ſecond degree, 
and good againſt ſeveral diſtempers, particularly obſtruc- 


tions of the brain and nerves, pains in the head, epilepſies, 2 
to theſe cantons for procuring them a reſtoration of their 


apoplexies, deafneſs, weak eyes, palſy, obſtructions of the 
viſcera, fiſtulas, ulcers, & c. | nee 


SECT. XIX. 


Of the Bailiuict of Gafter, Utznach, Gams, and the Tun 


and Diſtritt of 


Rapperſchyw), ſubject to the Swiſs Can- 
tons, & Pn” 1 7 5 9 75 


n 3 © a þ | "Wi 7 
G4 STE R or GasTAL, in Latin Caftra, borders to the 


eaſtward on the country of Sargans; to the ſouth- 


ward on the lake of Wallenſiadt or Waiſtat, and the can- 0 OV 
|  ſcriptian of the City of Baden, and of its Baths. 


and to the northward on the territory of Tockenburg. It is 


tons of Glaris and Schwitz : to the weſtward on Utznach ; 


in ſome parts mountainous ; but is very fertile. This 
country was mortgaged by the houſe of Auſtria, in 1438, 
to the cantons of Schwitz and Glaris, which ſtill continue 
in poſſeſſion of it. Theſe two cantons, as ſovereigns of 
the diſtrict, govern it by a bailiff, who holds his office two 


: 


lover the gates of t 


ie LT TY Irene 4 * er, Ji; 8 
Its Situation, Rivers, and Produce. The Manner in which 
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new bailiff the people renew their hotage, and that 
officer ſwears to maintain the liberties of the country. 


With reſpe& to the canton of Glaris, it is obſervable, 


that when that canton nominates a bailiff, he is only 
choſen by the 1 out of their own body, His officers 
are an under bailift, who is elected by the regent cantons, 
with a treaſurer, a recorder, a ſerjeant, and a meſſenger 
choſen by the people. 1 . 
The country court is compoſed of nine judges, who, 
in conjunction with a bailiff, as preſident, annually hold 
three ſeſſions in the town-houſe of Schanis to decide civil 
cauſes without appeal, and impoſe fines for. petty treſ- 
paſſes ; but in amercements for greater crimes, one half 
belongs to the town, and the other half to the regent can- 
tons. | 2541 ary 
The principal place in this country is 
SCHANIs, or SchENNIS, a town ſituated on the banks 
of the Linth, or Lint. It has a church and council-houſe, 
with an abbey for ladies, the abbeſs'of which is reckoned 
a princeſs of the empire ; and though the ladies under her 
inſpection are permitted to marry, yet ſhe muſt devote 
herſelf to a ſingle life. The patronage and ſoyereignty 
of this abbey, which has very large poſſeſſions, is veſted 
in the two regent cantons. | ow! 
The diftri& of UTzNAcH lies between Gaſter, Tocten- 
burg, the cantons of Zurich and Schwitsz, and the terri- 
tory of the town of Rapperſewhyl.. It was once a county 
of itſe}f, which was mortgaged. by the heirs of Frederic 
count Tockenburg to the cantons of. Schwitz and Glaris. 
The inhabitants of this diſtrict, as well as the former, are 
of the Romiſb religion; and the above cantons, every two 
years, appoint a new bailiff over it, who is preſented to 
the people at Itænach; and upon this occaſion they renew, 
their homage. 1 in ic lo ee e Nu 
It contains only Utznach, a ſmall town, which has a 
prætor and council of its own, with. five or ſix villages -; 
The county of Gams is very, ſmall, and lies between, 
the counties of Herdenberg and Toctenburg, and the lord- 
ſhip of Saxe. In 1497 the inhabitants put themſelves 
under the protection of the cantons of Schwitz and Glaris, 
with the reſerve, however, of their liberties,; and it is, 
like the former, governed by a bailiff. It contains only 
a village or two, and a few ſcattered houſe. 
The town of RayPERSCHWYL, in Latin Ruperti Villa, 
ſtands on an eminence, near the above lake, oyer which 
it has a bridge eighteen hundred and fifty paces in length, 


reaching to a point of land which advanges a great way 


into the lake. The town bas ſome fortifications, with 
a pretty ſtrong caſtle. The inhabitants both of the town 
and its precinct are of the Ramiſb church, and in eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs ſubject to the biſhop. of Chur, who has a 
Capuchin convent here. Its magiſtracy conſiſts of the 


little and great council, the former o whom are com- 


poſed of twelve, and the latter of twenty-four, members. 
lt was ſubject to the houſe. of Auſtria,. but in 1464 the 
inhabitants put themſelves under the protection of the 
cantons of Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, and Glarit, with 
a reſerve, howeyer, of its liberties; yet theſe were at 

ſt ſeized, but in 1712 were reſtored, and the country. 
now remains under the ſoveteignty of Zurich, Berns, and 
ris. The inhabitants, in teſtimony. of their gratitude. 


treaty, have placed the following inſcription 
es, of the town mn : % ũ ² „„ 
Amici Tutoribus floret libertas. 
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it became ſubjec to the Swiſs. Its Government, a Pe- 


HE county of BapRx is ſeated on the Areas, or 
i | Ergow, being bounded on the weſt by the river ar; 
on the north by the Rhine : and on the ſouth and eaſt by 
the canton of Zurich; though ſeveral villages belonging 
to it lie on the other ſide. of the Aar and bine. The 


years, and is appointed by them in turns. With every 
Vol. II N : 


Limmat paſſes almoſt: directly through the centre of the | 
e 5 country, 
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country, and ming 
its eoriflux with it is joined in this diſtrict by the Reus. 

The whole territory in general abounds with fruit and 

rain, particularly on the Limmat and Aar, where it pro- 

duces good wine: it likewiſe yields great quantities of 

fron ore. | 

In this tract are only three towns. The greateſt part 

of the inhabitants are Papi/s, under the juriſdiction of the 

biſhop of Gonffance, and the reſt are Calvin/is, except a 

few Jews, who are tolerated. 

This country anciently belonged to the dukes of Auſ- 
tria, but in 1415 the archduke Frederic being put under 
the ban of the empire, and excommunicated by the 
council of Conflance, the inhabitants of Schwitz made 
themſelves maſters of the town and country ; on which 
the emperor Sigiſmund mortgaged it the ſame year to the 
city of Zurich, for four thouſand five hundred guilders ; 
and that city, out of mere focial friendſhip, admitted the 
cantons of Lucerne, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, and Gla- 
#s, into a ſhare of the mortgage; and afterward the city 
of Berne and the canton of Ur: received the ſame mark 
of regard. Theſe eight old confederate cities and cantons 
were proprietors of this „over which they every 
two years alternately appointed a bailiff, till the Tocten- 
burg war in 1712, when the regent Catholic cantons of 
Lucerne, Uri, Nba, Underwald, and Zug, having thrown 
a garriſon into the town of Baden, the cities of Berne and 
Zurich made themſelves maſters of it, and the five above- 
mentioned Catholic cantons, at the peace of Arau, gave up 
their ſhare in the regeney of the county, Claris alone ex- 

- cepted. n | 
Thus the —— of Zurich and Berne Lee parts 
of the tegen this county, the ei onging to 
Glaris. * of this right the —— the 

bailiff fourteen years ſucceffively, after which Glaris takes 

its turn for two The above two cities have, how- 
ever, ech their option, whether the bailiff ſo nominated 
fall continue during ſeven years, or another be appointed 


The bailiff refides in the town of Baden; but judges 
only in fuch civil cauſes as are brought before him by 
peal, from the courts whieh are held almoſt in every vil- 
hge, and the members are elected from among the ſeveral 
hes, the under- bailiff fitting as prefident. 

Bab, the capital. of this country, is ſituated on the 
Im, over which it has a bridge, which, though of 
confidefable length, has neither walls nor rails to it. 
Tue ton is ſeated in 4% 35 N. latitude, and in 8* 15/ 


F 


Z. tongitule, between two very high hills on both fides | 


the river, ànd has two cexfties ; the new one lies on the 
other {ide the Limmat, oppoſite the town, and is the re- 
ſilence of the bailiff, for whoſe convenience, in 17 34, 


improvements were made. Trs inhabitants are 
Fady Remas n Catholics, and partly Catornifs. 


Berns, to which the grandeur of this city, as 

wal u its oy Y/ 
3s bout our Saviour. The baths are 

out z quarter of a mile below the town, of! both ſides 
the rivet Zimmdt. The largeſt of them are at Imrapen, 
2 pretty little borough, Which conſiſts of handfome houſes 
ſeated on an eminehce, and has a church dedicated to the 
Three Kings, It is cottifiited that the water is conveyed 
by ns lefs than fixty canals to the feveral inns and pri- 
vate houſes. They come from ſeveral ſprings by the ſide 
of the river, and it is faid from one in the midſt of the 
river itſelf. The waters are hot in the third degree, being 
imp with a great deal of ſulphur, as well as a mix- 
ture of allum and nitræ. The ſprings always riſe the ſame, 
without increaſe or decreaſe ; but are thought to have 
moſt virtue about the beginning of May and September, 
becauſe they then abound moſt with the flowers of the 


he water is good for drinking a> well . bathing, 
and ded for the cure of difternpers, not only 
of the hot kind, as ſevers; but for thoſe proceeding 
from cid humoutz, pains in the head, vertigoes, &c. 
diſorders in the breaſt and bowels, afthiiias, obſtrudi- 
om, and patticulatly the difordtts petuliat to women, 
In the centre of the place ie the poor's bath; called Sr; 
Frreng's, forthe by a ſpring that riſes in the very middle 
of the rect. Fiero the poor pevple bathe in a place quite 


les with the far, which a little before 


origin, is chiefly owing, were famous ſo long | racy 
— time of 
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open to the ſtreet, and its water being eſteemed 
for ſterility in women, it is ſaid that ſcarce an 
woman of diſtinction marries in this country with 

making it an article in the marriage-contraR, that = 
huſband ſhall take her every year to the baths of Bad of 
the ladies being here permitted to wear thoſe drefle 
and allowed thoſe diverſions, that are prohibited in ode 
parts of Swiſerland. Blainville obſerves, that do. 
who bathe in the public baths, who are generally fuch 
as cannot afford the expence of the priyate ones hay 
their ſhoulders cupped in them, and that inſtead of eu ; 
ping-glaſſes, they uſe large horns of rams or bucks : * 
that in theſe baths are ſometimes ſeen two or three * 
dred naked perſons of both ſexes with horns on their 
ſhoulders. The people who ftay at Imrapen for the uſe 
of the baths, are obliged to buy the water they uſe for 
drinking and drefling their victuals, it being brought 
from Baden, or ſome ſprings on the other fide of the 
Limmat, the water of that river being always thick and 
N from the rapidity of its courſe among the rocks 


à cure 
Y Youn 


The harbour on the river belongs to the town; but the 
cuſtoms to the cantons of Zurich and Berne. The infe. 
rior magiſtrates are appointed by the governor or bailif, 
and theſe with the judges of each diſtri, decide cauſes 
in his name; but capital cauſes are determined by twenty- 
four judges, who are choſen out of the whole county by 
the bailiff; but he has power to mitigate their ſentence. 
The great council conſiſts of forty members ; but the lef. 
ſer, which is only of twelve, and included in the greater, 
decide all cauſes civil and criminal; and theſe two coun- 
cils chooſe the pretor, the treaſurer, and other magiſtrates. 


SECT. XXI. 


Of that Part of the Countries ee to the Swiſs termed 
| «© the Free Provinces,” their Situation, Extent, Produce, 
and Government; with a Deſcription of the free inde- 

| pendent Towns of Bremgarten and Mellingen. 
| HE Free Provinces contain a tract of land and 
certain villages lying mp the river Ryſs, which 
traverſes all the eaſtern border of this country, which is 
bounded toward the north by the county of Baden; to the 
eaſtward by the cantons of Zurich and Zug; to the ſouth- 
ward by that of Lucerne, and to the weſtward by the can - 
3 of Lucerne 2 ho | | | 
is country uces t plenty of grain and 
fruit. The inhabitants wil, well Pep: ails, and 
in ſpiritual affairs are ſubject to the biſhop of Gn- 
france. They were formerly free; but at length be- 
came ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. The emperor 
Sigiſnund having, in 1415, put Frederic, arch-duke of 
#ſtria under the ban, and engaged the Helvetic confede- 
to invade his territories, the troops of Lucerne alone 
took poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of the Free Provinces, 
and determined to retain them; but were oppoſed by 
eantons of Zurich, Zug, Schwitz, Underwald, and 
Glaris, who claimed their reſpective ſhares, as having 
taken the field at the time they were conquered : it hav- 
ing been previouſly agreed, that what any one or more 
cantons ſhould conquer after the others were in the field, 
ſhould be eſteemed conquered by the whole body. This 
produced a conteſt that laſted ten years, till at length, 
in 1425, Berne ceded the Free Provinces to the cantons 
of Zurich, Lucerne, Schwitz, Underwald, and Glaris. 
Uri alſo reſigned all ſhare in them; but in 1532, that 
canton was admitted into the co-regency. At the ſecond 
peace of Ara, in 1712, it was agreed, that a boundary 
line ſhould be drawn from Lantbeſen to Farwangen, 
and that all below it ſhould be the property of Berne, 
and Zurich alone; but that all above it ſhould continue 
in the poſſeſſion of the ſeven cantons to which it had been 
hitherto ſubject, though Berne was afterward received 
into the co-regency of the ſame department. Thus the 
Free Provinces have ever ſince been divided into the Upper 
'The Upper Free Provinces lie to the ſouth of the boun- 
dary line, and their government is veſted in the eight old 
| cantons of the confederacy, that is, in Zurich, Berne, og 
| | cer ne, 
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, Uri, gabroitæ, Underwald, Zug, and Glaris, the laſt 
which every fourteen years appoints a bailiff over them. 
This officer, however, inſtead of reſiding there, viſits 
hem only in ſpring and autumn, when the courts are 
4 * . when, without any colleague or aſſiſtant, he de- 
1 s all cauſes brought before him, and inflicts penalties 
by delinguents. In the interval alſo, if two parties deſire 
2 attendanee, he repairs thither; but it is at their ex- 
nce, as he does likewiſe on any important affairs that 
will not admit of delay. 8 | 
The firſt hearing of all civil cauſes is held at the courts 
of the ſeveral provinces, under the preſidentſhip of the 
under bailiffs. From theſe courts appeals are carried firſt 
to the bailiff, who paſtes his verdict ſingly ; but if after 
this any of the parties think themſelves aggrieved, they 
are at liberty to carry the cauſe before the deputies of the 
regent-cantons, and afterward from theſe again to the 
cantons themſelves. |; 

In capita} caſes the recorder uſually ſends information 
of the criminals to the bailiff, who generally commiſ- 
fons him, in conjunction with an under bailiff, to try 
them, for which purpoſe he orders a court to be held, and 
in his abſence, even to paſs ſentence on the convicts; but 
this ſentence muſt be tranſmitted to him, either to be 
confirmed or mitigated, It it be death, he goes with the 
judges to the uſual place of execution, which is in the 
high road between Bremgarten and Woullen, where the 
ſentence is openly pronounced, after which the execution 
immediately follows. 

The Lower Free Provinces, which lie on the north fide 
of the boundary line, have, ſince the year 1712, been un- 
der the ſovereignty of Zurich and Berne, Glaris only re- 
raining the ſeventh part, which belonged to it before, and 
every fourteenth year putting in a bailiff for two years; 
whereas Zurich and Berne are poſſeſſed of that privilege| 
every two years alternately. The proceedings hece, both 
in civil and criminal cafes, and in every thing — to 
the government, are the ſame as in the Upper Free Pro- 
VINCES, | i 

We ſhall now give ſome account of the towns of Brem- 
garten and Mellingen, or Meldingen. 

BREMGARTEN is ſituated on the river Reus, between 
the Lower Free Provinces and the county of Baden, 
eight miles to the north of Zug. The town is divided 
into Upper and Lower : the former ſtands high, but the 
latter, in which is the pariſh church, with a Franciſcan 
nunnery, is ſeated on the banks of the Reus, over which 
it has a bridge, and at the farther end of it a Capucbin 
convent, It is a place of great trade, particularly in 
making paper. The inhabitants are of the Romiſb 
church, and within the dioceſe of Conſlante. The 
town, which was formerly imperial, has undergone ſe- 
veral revolutions, and is now ſubject to the cantons of 
Zurich, Berne, and Glaris. The regency conſiſts of the 
little and great council; the former is compoſed of 
twelve members, among whom are two prætors, or 
avoyers, who, when they enter upon their office, take a 
formal oath of fidelity to the deputies of Berne, Zurich, 
and · Glaris, at the next annual meeting for auditing the 
public accounts. The great council confiſts of forty 
members, out of whom is elected the town court, appeals 
ſtom which are firſt carried to the little and great coun- 
cil, and from thence to the deputies of the regent cantons 
at the annual meeting; and laſtly, even to the cantons 
themſelves, All criminal and capital caſes are imme- 
diately tried before both councils, the town being poſſeſſed 
of the privilege of beheading and hanging. 


MzLL1nGen is a little Popiſb town, with one church, 


ſeated on the river Rz/5, and is at preſent ſubject to Zu- 
rich, Berne, and Glaris. Mr. Addiſon, who viſited this 
town, gives a more particular and a more entertaining ac- 
count of it than any author we have ſeen. It contains, 
ſays he, an hundred citizens, and about one thouſand 
fouls, - The government is modelled after that of the 
other cantons, as much as it is poſſible for ſo ſmall a com- 


munity to imitate thoſe of a large extent : for which rea- | 
| 


ſon, though they have but little buſineſs, they have all the 


variety of officers and councils that are to be found in the 


greater ſtates; they have a town- houſe adorned with the 
arms of their protectors, and three councils ; the great 
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council of three. The chief perſons of the ſtate are 


the two avoyers; and when our author was there, the 
reigning avoyer of the commonwealth was ſon to the 
inn-keeper where he lodged, the fathet having enjoyed 
the ſame honour. before him. The revenue of this high 
poſt amounts to about thirty pounds a year. A river 
which runs through their dominions puts them to the ex- 
pence of a very large wooden bridge, which is covered 
over head like the reſt in Swiſſerland. All who travel 
over it pay a certain toll for its maintenance, and the 
French ambaſſador frequently paſſing this way, his mafler 
allows the town a penſion of twenty pounds fterling a 
year ; on which account they are extremely induſtrious 
in raiſing all the men they can for his ſervice. The pre- 
ſerving this bridge, and the regulation of the dues ari 
from it, are the grand concerns which employ the 

of ſtate, Addiſon's Travels, page 272. 

There are alſo the four diſtricts of Schwattenburgh, 
Marten, Grandſon, and Eſchalens, which are ſubje& to 
Berne and Freyburg, who alternately appoint pretors over 
them, whoſe office laſts for five years; but theſe are lit- 
tle diſtricts that contain no place of any conſequence. 


SECT, XXII. 


Of the ſeven Italian Bailiwics ſubject to the Swiſs Cantons, 
namely, Bellinzona, Riviera, the Valle de Blegno, Lu- 
gano, Locarno, Val Maggia, and Mendris. 


N the ſeven Halian bailiwics the inhabitants are uni- 


verſally Papi/ts, and ſpeak the Italian langu The 
three ert of 1 belong to the long, . 
Uri, and Undertuald; and the other four to the cantons 
in general, excepting only Appenzel, which at the time 
of their acquiſition was not a member of the confederacy. 


The firſt of theſe is the bailiwic of BzLLINzoxa, which 


is bounded on the eaſtward by the Upper Griſons and the 
Lauis and Locarno, to the weſtward alſo by Locarno, and 


to the northward by the bailiwic of Rivieru. 


A part of it is watered by the river T:cizo, into which 
the Maæſa diſcharges itſelf. The hills and mountains af- 
ford excellent paſturage for cattle, and likewife abound in 
cheſtauts ; and the plain near Ballinzona produces good 
wine. All the pariſhes, three exce which are in the 
dioceſe of Milan, are under the biſhop of Como. 

In the year 1500 the town of Bellinzoxa ſubmitted to 
the cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underweld; and three 
years after it was ceded to them as their abſolute pro- 
perty by Lewis XII. king of France - and this ceſſion was 
ratified by Maximilian Sforza, duke c „ in acknow- 
ledgement of their having reſtored him to his dutchy. 
Every two years theſe cantons alternately nominate a 
ſteward, or bailiff, under the title of commiſſary, which 
is always the perſon whom the two preceding years had 


{ diſcharged that office in the bailiwic of Riviera. 


year too each of the regent cantons ſends a deputy to 
ellinzona, to audit the commiſſary's accounts, to hear 
appeals, and to tranſact other public affairs. | 
| The principal place in this bailrwic is, 
BELLINZONA, or BELLENTZ, a large, trading, and well 
fortified town, ſituated in a plain near the conflux of the 
Ticino and the Meſa. Almoſt in the centre of a large 


ſquare ſtands the manſion - houſe of the commiſſary. The 


is a handſome building, and in the ſuburbs without the 
town, are two convents and one nunnery, each having 
its church, beſides an edifice called the Raſalace, whi 
has been converted into a college, in which the abbey 
Einſidlun appoints profeſſors for the inſtruction of youth 
in humanity and moral theology. The town ſtands be- 
tween three hills that com 
each a ſtrong old caftle fortified in the ancient taſte, and 


lan of Uri, in the ſecond the caſtellan of Schwits, and in 
the higheſt that of Underwalg. . 8 , 
The bailiwic of Riviera, or PoLEss, is bounded on 
the ſauth by the bailiwic of Be/linzaxa ; to the weſtward 
on . Lrerih Lugarus; to the northward by the 


council of fourteen, the little council of ten, and the privy 
12 | N . | 


Or 
Valle di Blagno and Liviner ; and to the eaſtward by the 
4 Pper 
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dutchy of Milan, to the ſouthward by the bailiwic of 


collegiate and abbey church of St. Peter and Si. Stephen 


od 


it every way, and have 
provided with cannon. In one of them refides the cafte!- 


Er 
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which contains ſeveral villages. 


tainry of Locarno. It is thirty-three miles in length, and 
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Upper Grifons, This diſtrict is watered by the Ticino, 
which in theſe parts receives the Blegno It came to the 
cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, at the fame 
time, and is governed by them in the ſame manner with 
the bailiwic of Bellinzema. Within its juriſdiction are 
caly nine pariſhes, the town of Riviera, and a few vil- 
es. | | 

The bailtwic of the VALLE Di BIEONO, otherwiſe call- 
ed di Bregno, is bounded to the ſouthward by the diſtrict 
of Riviera, to the weſtward by the Yale Liviner, and to 
the north and eaft joins to the country of the Upper Gri- 
ſons. It is environed by lofty mountains; but the bacren- 
neſs of ſome of them is made up by the fertility of others. 
The length of this territory, according to 5 

not leſs than ſeven hours, or twenty-one miles, all watered 
by the Blegno ; but its breadth does not much exceed halt 
that ſpace. It feeds multitudes of cattle, and yields ſe- 
veral kinds of grain and fruit, eſpecially cheſtnuts and 
tolerable wine; but in ſummer the men remove to /taly, 
where they can procure higher wages by their labour, 
leaving all their work at home to be performed by the 
women. In the year 1512 this valley ſuffered extremely 
by the fall of two mountains, which ſtopping up the 
courſe of the river, it ſwelled to that degree that the far 
greateſt part of the vale became a lake ; and this inunda- 
tion laſted till 1514, when the waters forced themſelves a 


About the year 1500 the inhabitants ſubmitted to the 
canton of Uri, though with a reſerve of their liberties, 
and that canton admitted Schwitz and Underwald into a 
co-regency. Theſe ſeveral cantons every two years alter- 


nately appoint a bailiff over it; but the eccleſiaſtical | 


affairs of this diſtrict are only cognizable by the arch- 
biſhop of Milan. It is divided into three parts, each of 


The bailitoic of LuGAno, by the wy called Lavis, 
is on all fides ſurrounded by thoſe of Locarno, Mendris, 
Bellinzona, and the dutchy of Milan. To it belongs the 
greateſt part of the lake of Lugano, which is about ſeven 
miles long, and three broad, excluſive of its many little 
bays. The country itſelf, in which are no leſs than a 
hundred and fix populous towns and villages, was in 1512 
conferred on the confederate cantons in general, which at 
that time were twelve in number, b Manas Sforza, 
duke of Milan, in return for the effectual aſſiſtance they 
had granted him againſt the French; and accordingly they 
every two years appoint a governor over it, under the 
title of capitanes, It is divided into four quarters, three 
of which, in eccleſiaſtical concerns, are under the biſhop 
of Como, and the other under the ſuperintendency of the 
archbiſhop of Milan. „ 
The hailiwic of Loc ARNO, or Lucarvs, is ſituated 
between the Milanęſe, the Maenthal, the Livinerthal, and 
the bailiwics of Riviera, Bellinzona, and Lauis, com- 
prehending alſo a part of the Lago Maggiore. It has 
three or four fruitful vallies, and fine rivers that run in- 
to the lake, and is divided into four communities and 
forty-nine pariſhes. It came to the twelve allied cantons 
in the ſame manner and time with Lugano, and its go- 
vernment is the ſame. Its capital is of the ſame name, 
2 which it has a town called Aſcona, and a few vil- 
ages. Ne 8 
VAL 'Maccia, or the MayenTHar, is ſurrounded 
by the duteby of Milan, the Liviner Vale, and the Cap- 


derives-its name from the river Maggio, which traverſes 
it. It came to the twelve confederate cantons at the 
ſame time, and in the fame manner as the above-menti- 
oned bailiwies, and thoſe cantons every two years ap- 
point a bailiff over it. It contains the towns of Cevio, 
or Civio, and Maggia, with a few villages 
The laſt of theſe hailiiuics is that of Mendris, which is 
furrounded by the dutchy of Milan, and a part of the 
bailiwic of Locarno. This alſo came to the twelve 
United cantons at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, 
with the three preceding diſtricts, and accordingly they 
every two years alternately appoiat a bailiff over it. In this 
country is a town of the ſame name, and ſeveral villages. 
We ſhall now proceed to the aſſociated countries, ſum- 
moned to the legiſlative diets of Stuiſſerland in quality of 


uſching, is 


GEOGRAPHY. ST. Gai, 


are the abbey of St. Gall, the country of the Gy; ; 
their ſubjects, the principality of Nauf hate, 90, with 
public of Geneva. We ſhall begin with the r re- 


1 


SE Cr. XXIIL 
The Territories of the Abbey of ST. GALL, or GALLy, 


Their Situation and Extent : a conciſe Account of the A 

with the Prerogatives and Arms of the Abbot ; 44,” 
Government and 49 Places, with a particular De 
fſeription of the City of St. Gall, a ſmall Proteſtant Re 
public independent of the Abbey, | ; 


HE ABBEY of ST. GALL, which is of the Bene; 
1 tine order, is included within the ſame walls as the 
town of that name, but has very conſiderable territorie 
and the abbot is capable of raiſing an army of twelve thou: 
ſand armed men, he being ſovereign of the whole coun- 
try, and under the protection of the cantons of Zurich 
Lucerne, Schwitz, and Glaris. | , 
This country is divided into the Old- Territory, alſo 
called ©© the territory of the people of God's houſe,” and a 
diſtrict called the county of Tuckenburg ; the former is 
bounded on the eaſt by the late of Conſtance and the Rhein 
Vale, on the ſouth by the canton of Appenxel, on the webs 
by Tuckenburg and the Thurgau, and on the north alſo by 
the latter; it being fourteen miles long and ten broad, 
The foil bears a near affinity to that of Thurgau, and its 
inhabitants are Popiſh,, _ | | 
The abbot and town of St. Gall are both allies of the 
Swiſs cantons, and each have the privilege of ſending de- 
puties to the general diet, which none of the other allies, 
except Bienne and Mulhauſen, enjoy. The abbot is titular 
prince of the empire, and is choten by ſeventy dominican 
monks belonging to the abbey, from among themſelyes, 
In former times the abbot poſſeſſed the ſovereignty of the 
town, but the inhabitants ſhook off his authority, and 
became independent; and although, fince that period, 
various diſputes have ariſen between the two rival parties; 
they have been at different times compromiſed by the in- 
terpoſition of the Suiſi cantons. The town is entirely pre- 
te/lant, and its government ariſto-democratical : the ſub- 
jects, of the abbot are moſtly cathalics. It is remarkable, 
that the abbey in which the prince reſides, is ſituated 
cole to. the town, and in the midſt of its territory; as 
that of the latter is entirely ſurrounded by the poſſeſions 
of the former. _ . | 
The library belonging to the abbey is very volumin- 
ous: and well arranged, and beſide a number of monk 
manuſcripts, contains ſeveral MS. copies of Roman claſ- 
fics, This library has the honour. of reftoring to the 
world, the writings of Petronius Arbiter, Silius [talicus, and 
Valerius Flaccus, a copy of each of which was found here 
in the year 1413. It was,” ſays Mr. Coxe, formerly 
very rich in curious MSS. but ſeveral were borrowed 
during the council of Con/lance, . (A. D. 1415) by the 
cardinals and biſhops, who never returned them.” Sketches 
of Swiſſerland, page 31. _. ttt t 
Till the year 1567 this abbey was parted from the city 
only by a ſingle hedge; but afterward by a particular 
agreement, it was divided by high walls, in which is 2 
gate opening into the city, and another toward the 
territories of the abbey. Within the circuit of this con- 
vent is the minſter abbey church, in which, among the 
bones of other lords, are kept thoſe of St. Gallus, the 
original founder of the abbey; and adjoining to it is St. 
Othmar's church, in which are preſerved the relicks of 
that ſaint, Next to theſe are the palace of the abbot,. 
with the convent itſelf, in which are uſually upward of 
ſixty monks, and a library famous for its ancient and cu- 
rious manuſcripts. The abbot is choſen by the monks. 
of the abbey from among themſelves, and , inſtantly be- 
comes a prince of the empire, immediately. ſubject to the 
pope himſelf. On his acceſſion to his dignity he is, by 
a grant from the emperor, inveſted with the regalia, and 
fief oyer the old territory belonging to the abbey, and the 
county of Tockenburg ; but does not aſſiſt at the diets of 
the empire. On the other hand, by virtue of the perpe- 


allies, and that have a vote in thoſe aſſemblies. Theſe 
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gerate cantons of Zurich, Lucerne, Schwitz, and Glaris, 
the abbey was admitted as an incorporated place, and en- 

- «« both a ſeat and voice in the general meetings of the 

I Federacy, which are granted to its deputies, imme- 

Jiarely after thoſe of Appenxel. 

The arms of the abbot are quarterly, in the firſt field 
Jexter 2 bear rampant fable, for the abbey: in the firſt 
eld ſiniſter, aZure, an agnus Dei, argent, for the abbey of 
9. John: in the ſecond dexter field, the family arms of 
the abbot ; and in the ſecond liniſter or, a dog ſable, with 
| collar argent, for the county of-Tockenburg, : 

Formerly the abbey had the duke of Swabia for its 

deward, the counts of Hohenzollern for its grand marſhal, 
the counts of Hochberg for its arch-cupbearer, and the 
baron of Regen/berg for its high chamberlain ; but theſe 
offices are at prelent borne by other perſons of diſtin- 
oviſhed rank. 
In the old diſtri, and the county of Tockenburg, the 
biſhop of Con/lance is veſted with all epiſcopal rights and 
emoluments, in conformity to the privileges granted by 
ſeveral popes» The abbot of St. Gall enjoys, however, 
not only the diſpoſal of all the convents belonging to 
him, but likewiſe of all benefices, both in the old terri- 
tory, the county of Tockenburg, and within his diſtricts in 
Thurgau and the Rhein Yale. To him likewiſe belongs 
the juriſdiction in civil, criminal, and mixed caſes, 
with the viſitation, &c, but the greateſt part of theſe 
prerogatives he exerciſes by a repreſentative, who is al- 
ways a monk of the abbey. He has alſo an eccleſi- 
aſtical court for the deciſion of religious conteſts, 
which, beſides the above repreſentative, who fits as 
preſident, is compoſed of four conventuals, and ſome 
lay aſſeſſors. | 

The members of the aulic council at St. Gall, are 
the dean of the abbey, who fits as preſident, the ſtadt- 
holder, three conventuals, and ſome laymen. This 
council hears appeals from the lower courts with the 
juriſdiction of the abbey ; but decides without ap- 
peals, only an order may be obtained from the abbot 
for a reviſal, 

Thechief town in theabbot's ancient territories is RoR- 
SCHACH, which is ſeated in a pleaſant fruitful country 
by the fide of the lake of Conſtance, oppolite to Lindau. 
It has many fine houſes in proportion to its extent, with 
a good harbour, and great markets frequented by mul- 
titudes of people from all the towns and villages round 
the lake; and a conſiderable trade is carried on in linen, 
urn, fruit, cattle, and good wine. In 1499, this place 
being attacked by four thouſand [mperiali/is, was de- 
fended by two thouſand burghers, who fought with the 
utmoſt intrepidity till they were all cut to pieces, and 
then the town was taken and burnt ;3 but by degrees it 
roſe again, and the houſes were rebuilt with free-ſtone. 
By the fide of ir is a magnificent convent on an eminence 
that commands the town, and above the convent is an 
ancient fort belonging to the abbot. There is here a 
college for the inſtruction of youth. © $1615 | 

The county, of Tockenburg is ſurrounded by. the an- 
cient territory of the abbey of St. Gall, the Thurgau, the 
canton ef Zurich, the diſtricts of Utznach, Gaſter, and 
dargans, the lordſhip of Werdenberg, and the canton of 

Appenzel, and is, according to Dr. Buſching, ten hours, 
or thirty miles, in length, and its greateſt breadth three. 

The ſoil reſembles that of Appenzel and other cantons, 
and the country is full of fertile mountains that abound 
in numerous breeds of cattle, The militia here form a 

body of about nine thouſand men, two-thirds of whom 
are Caluiniſis, and one-third Papiſis. The Papr/ts in 
the upper part of the country are under the biſhop of 
Cbur; but in the lower part, within the dioceſe of 
Conflance. „ 8 5 

he abbot of St. Gall bears the title of natural ſove- 

| reign and lord of the country of Tockenburg, and the 
people take an oath to him, and pay him ſuitable ſervices, 
but without any violation of their rights and liberties. 

He appoints a bailiff over the country, and may nomi- 

nate either a native or a foreigner: he likewiſe puts in 

the recorder and ſerjeant, who muſt be natives and per- 
ſons of eſtate in the country. The council is compoſed 
of W Naples and the like number of en 
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who are choſen by the pariſhes and diſtricts. This coun- 
cil attends to the liberties of the people, conducts the 
public and private affairs of the country, impoſes taxes, 
ſettles the military expences, and thoſe of any public 
improvements, and likewiſe audits the accounts of the 
parties concerned. It ſtatedly meets once a year, and 
oftener when neceſſary, All males of fourteen years of 
age and upward are ſummoned to take the cuſtomary oath; 
The preſident of the country court is always the bailiff 
for the time being; but its twenty-four judges are ap- 
pointed by the abbot, one from each of the twenty-two 
old pariſhes, and two from Lichtenfleig and IVatwell. 
This court is held in the abbot's name as prince, and 
takes cognizance of all cauſes; and being the prince's 
council, the ſalaries attending it are paid by the prince, 


factors executed, with thoſe of ſuicides, and fugitives for 
capital crimes, Half of the judges of the inferior courts 
are nominated by the prince, and the other half by the 
pariſhes. The court of appeals has for its preſident the 
bailiff for the time being, but the twelve aſſeſſors muſt 
be natives of the country and land-holders. The prince 
here nominates three Papiſis and three Calvini/ts, and 
the country council chooſes a like number from among 
their own members. | | 

Lichtenſteig, the capital of the country of Tockenburg, 
is a ſmall town ſeated on the river Thur. It is the — 
dence of the bailiff, who dwells in the new manſion- 
houſe, and the old one is uſed for holding the country 
court and court of appeals; but the council of Tocken- 
burg, with the Calvinit ſynod, the matrimonial court, 
and the town council, aſſemble in the town-houſe. The 
government of this place is veſted in a prætor and a 
council, the former alternately choſen out of both reli- 
gions ; the ſame equality is obſerved in filling up the 
council and other poſts. | | | 

We ſhall now return to the city of ST, GaLL, or Gar- 
LEN, which is a little Prote/tant republic entirely indepen- 
dentof the abbot, and under the proteQion of the cantons; 
It is ſeated between two mountains, in 47 31” N. lati- 
tude, and in 9 20” E. longitude, two leagues to the 
ſouth-weſt of the lake of Conflance. It is ſituated near 
the river Steinbach, which drives ſeveral mills; but its 
moats receive their water from a rivulet called Iren. Here 
are ſpacious ſtreets, good houſes, and ſeveral public ſtrue- 
tures. The cathedral of St. Laurence is a pariſh church, 
and without the walls is another, with a chapel. Here 
was a convent dedicated to St. Catharine ; but now con- 
verted into a gymnaſium, of nine claſſes, under the like 
number of maſters aſſiſted by two profeſſors. In this 
building is the city library, in which are thirteea folio 
volumes of manuſcript letters, being the correſponden- 
cies carried on by ſeveral of the firſt German and Swiſs 
reformers ; particularly Luther, one of whoſe letters to 
Melanfhon, concludes thus: Peſtis eram wivus, moriens 
ero mors tua Papa, Here is alſo a town-houſe and an 
arſenal. Mr, Addiſon obſerves, „that it is ſurpriſing 
to find ſuch a number of rich burghers in the city of Sz. 
Gall, and ſo few poor people, in a place that has ſcarce 
any lands belonging to it; but the wealth of this little 
ſtate conſiſts in its linen manufacture, in which people 
of all ages and conditions are employed.“ The adjacent 
country furniſhes them with vaſt quantities of flax, of 
which they are ſaid to make every year forty thouſand 
pieces of linen cloth, reckoning two hundred ells to each 
piece, and ſome of it as fine and white as any that can 
be found in Holland. This linen. they ſend upon mules 
into Germany, Spain, Italy, and all the adjacent countries. 
The whole territory of 2 Gall does not exceed a league 
and half in circumference, the town contains 7000 
inhabitants, and its environs or ſuburbs 2000, of which 
1600 are burghers, out of which body their councils 
and burgomaſters, the town amman and ſtadtholders, are 
choſen, as in other governments of Swr/ſerland, the dif- 
ference conſiſting in little more than in the number of ſuch 
as are employed in ſtate affairs. To the manufacture of 
linen, Ar. Coxe adds the manufactures of muſlin and 
embroidery which now flouriſh in this; place, page 30. 
According to the ſame author, the arts and ſciences 
are much cultivated here, and literature is highly 
eſteemed, e | 


to whom belong all confiſcated eſtates and effects of male- 
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The military eſtabliſhment is under the eonduct of the 
council of war, and the burghers are divided into nine 
diviſions, with a captain and proper officers to each; 
but the firſt officer is the town major. Here are 
alſo a company of matroſſes and bombardiers, with 
one of light infantry, two of grenadiers, and a troop 
of horſe. 

The town is generally thought to owe its original to 
the abbey, which it is certain has not a little contri- 
buted' to its increaſe. The abbey and the town are 
ſaid to have a great averſion to each other, and yet 
in the general diet of the cantons, their repreſen- 
tatives fit together and act in concert, as has been al- 
ready obſerved. : 
About four years before Mr. Addiſon's arrival, the city 
and abbey were on the point of coming to an open 
rupture. In one of their annual proceſſions a Benedictine 
monk carried his croſs ere through the town, followed 
by a train of three or four thouſand peaſants ; but he 
had no ſooner entered the abbey, than the whole town 
was in a tumult, occaſioned by the prieſt's carrying the 
croſs, contrary to all precedents, in that manner. In- 
ſtantly the burghers put themſelves in arms, and drew 
down four pieces of their cannon to the gate of their 
abbey : upon which thoſe who had formed the proceſſion 
did not dare to return by the way they came; but after 
their devotions were ended, went out at the door that 
opened into the abbot's territories. The abbot, exaſpe- 
rated at this proceeding, raiſed an army, blocked up the 
town on the ſide that faced his dominions, and forbad 
his ſubjects furniſhing it with any of their commodities. 
But while things were thus ripe for a war, the cantons, 
their protectors, wiſely interpoſing as umpires in the 
quarrel, ſentenced the town, for appearing too forward 
in the diſpute, to pay a fine of two thouſand crowns ; 
and at the ſame time enacted, that whenever any 

n entered their walls, the prieſt ſhould let the 


ing from eaſt to weſt in its greateſt length about e: 
five miles, and in its breadth from ſouth to north il. . 
ſeventy-ſix. is 

The greateſt part of the country is mountain 
but the levels and yallies produce almoſt all 8 
grain, with pulſe, plenty of hay, fruits of make 
kinds, and wine. Its hills are of a moderate hei he 
and the country, enjoying a mild air, yields not * 
oo graſs and hay, but alſo rye and barley, ang 
ome parts cherries: even on the higheſt ſpots are * 
paſture grounds, beſides many kinds of palatable and 
wholeſome berries. 

The principal buſineſs of the inhabitants is the feed 
ing of horned cattle, ſheep, goats, and ſwine, Th 5 
likewiſe export a great deal of butter and cheeſe. but 
the breeding of horſes is ſo much neglected, that the 
greateſt part of thoſe uſed in the country are purchaſed 
of foreigners; the few that are bred here are hardy and 
laborious, but ill ſhaped. They have plenty of poul- 
try and wild fowl ; but the only fiſh worthy of notice 
are the ee/-pout, and a few pitet. They have mine; in 
— parts; but the produce of them is inconſider. 
able. : 

The principal rivers of this country are the R};, 
the Inn, and the Adda, all which have their ſource 
here. Beſides theſe, there are ſome ſmall rivers, or ri. 
vulets. Here are alſo ſeveral lates, moſt of which lie on 
the ſummits of the mountains, where they riſe from fine 
ſprings, | | 

In the whole country of the Griſons are but three 
towns. The German tongue is not only uſed in their 
general ſtate aſſemblies, and public inſtruments; bat i; 
alſo continually growing more and more in vogue, It 
is ſpoken at Chur and in its territory, and almoſt every 
where in the Ten Juriſdictions. In many places the in. 
habitants ſpeak both the German and Italian. The Ro. 
man or Chur Italian is principally ſpoke among the Gy; 


croſs hang about his neck, without fo much as touch- | /ons. At Engadin, a kind of Latin called the Ladinum,” 


ing it with either hand, till he came within the pre- 
cinas of the abbey. Travels, page 282. 

The town and abbey of St. Gall carry a bear in their 
arms. The Roman catholics have the memory of this 
bear in very great veneration, and repreſent him as the 
firſt convert made by their Saint in this country. One 
of the moſt learned of the Benedictine monks, with tears 
of affection in his eyes, gave Mr. Addiſon the following 
hiſtory of him. It ſeems that St. Gall, who is here 
termed the great apoſtle of Germany, found all this coun- 
try little better than a vaſt deſart; and as he was walking 
out on a very cold day, happened to meet a bear, when, 
inſtead of being ſtartled at the rencounter, he gravely 
ordered the bear to bring him a bundle of wood, and to 
make him a fire: upon which the bear ſerved him to 
the beſt of his ability, and at his departure was or- 
dered by the Saint to retire into the very depths of the 


is the prevailing language; and at Pregel, a corrupt kind 
of Italian is ſpoken. | | 

Both the Calviniſtical and Popiſb religions are by the 
laws intitled to an entire freedom. The profeſſors of the 
firſt form about two-thirds of the inhabitants, and their 
clergy are divided into fix co/loguiums. In every league 
is a dean, and each colloguium has its own preſes. The 
deans are, annually choſen by lot in a ſynod of the 
three leagues, which have alſo a college at Chur for the 
inſtruction of youth, each of which has its inſpeor, who 
is always a layman, The greateſt part of the Popib 
clergy in the three leagues are under the ſee of Chur, 
and divided into chapters. 

Every community is fo entitely of one religion, that 
if any perſon changes his ſentiments, he mutt go into 
another. The Papiſts in their proceſſions ſometimes go 
from one community into another; but when they enter 


woods, and there to ſpend the reſt of his life without | thoſe belonging to the Prote/tants, they lower the croſs, 
ever hurting man or beaſt, From this time, added and ceaſe ſinging till they are again upon Pepib 
the monk, the bear lived irreproachably, and till his | ground. 


Ant day obſerved the order given him by the Saint.“ 
ravels, page 284. 


s EC T. xxlv. : 
The Country of the Gu180Ns, 


guage and Religion of the Inhabitants ; their Hiſtory, 
overament, Manners, and Military Force: with a 
Deſcription of the Three Leagues, or Confederacies, 
into which this Country is divided; the principal Places 
8 z and @ particular Deſcription of the City of 
nur. 8 


H E country of the Gz1s0ns is bounded on the 
eaſtward by Tirol and the territories of Venice; on 


The country of the Griſens is a part of the ancient 
Rhætia. The people were formerly ſubject to ſeveral 
princes, ſome to petty ſovereigns, ſome to the biſhop of 
Chur, and others to the houſe of Au/tria, to whom the 
Rhetians behaved with ſuch extraordinary fidelity, that 
the emperor Frederic II, rewarded them with a grant of 
ſeveral privileges and immunities. In 1419, the biſhop 
of Chur, who bore great ſway here, in conjunction with 
the city of that name, concluded an alliance of fifty-one 
years with the city of Zurich. 

The free communities in this part of Rhetia, by 2 
mutual compact among themſelves, formed three te- 
publics, which are now called Leagues or _ 
rates: theſe go by the names of the Grey or 2 
League, that of the houſe of God, and that of the Ten Fu- 
riſdietions. The firſt concluded its alliance in the yeat 
1424 3 the ſecond claims a more ancient date ; the 
third acceded to the union in 1436; and in 1471s 
the jthree leagues 'entered into a perpetual alliance 


the ſouth by the Italian bailiwizs, the Valtelins, and the | with each other, which has been ſince ratified and ex- 
county of Chiavenna; on the weſt by the cantons of |plained. | | | 


Uri and Glaris; and on the north by the canton of G/a- 
71s, the county of Sargant, and a part of Tiro/; extend- 


The three leagues, by virtue of theſe engagements, 


form one united republic ; but inſtead of one united com- 
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. mon coat or ſeal, each league has its particular arms; cantons aſſured them of their ready friendſhip and ſer- 
but in inſtruments that relate to the whole body, a ſeal|vices on all occaſions, and in their inſtruments and let- 
is uſed that has the arms of the three united leagues.] ters, ſtyled them confederates and allies. 
However, 3 general diet is annually convoked by the] The Griſons maintain no troops, and even apply 
heads of the. three leagues, and annually meet on St. themſelves very little to the uſe of arms, But as they 
Bartholomew's day, one year at Tlantz in the Grey furniſh foreign powers with regiments, they are never 
Leaguts the next at Chur in that of God 5 houſe, and | without experienced officers and ſoldiers, and on occa- 
the third year at Daves in the Ten Juriſdictions. : At ſion the three leagues are able to bring thirty thouſand 
the ſame time notice is ſent to the ſeveral communities, fighting men into the field. But the principal ſtrength 
of the affairs on which they are to ſend their plenipoten- of the country conſiſts in its high mountains and nar- 
tiaties with full powers. This general diet uſually fits a row paſſes, in which a handful of reſolute men are able 
fortnight or three weeks, and two deputies are ſent from|to make head againſt a conſiderable army. 
every community in each league, by which means the] The Upper or Grey league, which contains ſeveral 
number of votes in the general diet amounts to ſixy- ſix; high mountains, is bounded on the eaſt by the other 
of which the Grey league has twenty-eight, that of God's two leagues; on the ſouthward by the dutchy of Milan, 
houſe twenty-three, and that of the Ten Juriſdictions and the bailiwic of Bellinzona; on the weſtward by the 
teen; the chief of the league where the diet is held canton of Uri; and on the northward by the canton of 
being always preſident.  |Giaris and the bailiwic of Sargans. 
In the general diet are diſcuſſed and regulated affairs | In this league are eight communities, the principal 
of ſtate, negotiations with foreign powers, and the de-|town in which is the following: 
cifion of all appeals. This diet likewiſe receives the] HanTz, in Latin Ilantium, a ſmall town ſeated at the 
blick revenue, and adminifters the oaths to new offi- foot of a hill, between the Farther Rhine and the Glen- 
cers of the provinces. However, in affairs relating to|ner. This is the chief place in the Upper or Grey league, 
the whole united body, and to negotiations with foreign|and every third year the general diet of. the Griſons is 
owers, no final reſolution is taken; but at the riſing held here, as are likewiſe the courts of juſtice. The 
of the diet, a committee of the heads of the three leagues, inhabitants are Calvini/ts. ; 
affiſted by two repreſentatives from each, is appointed]! The league of the Houſe of God, or, as it is called, 
for digeſting the proceedings, and to determine what La Caudee, from the Halian Caudea, a corruption of 
particulars are to be communicated to their ſeveral con- |Caſa Dei, probably owes its appellation to the biſhoprie 
ſtituents, either as reſolved and enacted, and on which|of Chur. This country is bounded by the Grey league 
their opinions are defired. The reſolutions of each|on the weſt ; the county of Tirol, and that of Bormio, 
community are formed by a plurality of voices, each[on the eaſt; the Ten Furiſdiftions on the north, and 
community ſending up its opinion in writing to the new |the county of Chiavenna and the Yalteline on the ſouth. 
congrels. [t is about fixty-ſeven miles in its greateſt length, from 
The country of the Griſons is extremely populous ;|the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and forty from eaſt ta 
and as there are no people more free, ſo there are none| weſt. 
more jealous of their liberty. Hence they have a ſin- The ſoil is for the moſt part rugged and barren; yet 
gular method of - puniſhing thoſe ſuſpected of treaſon, | about Chur and the banks of the Rhine, they have moſt 
or of any crime againſt the ſtate, which makes the great-| ſorts of fruit except oranges and olives, 
eſt men in the country tremble, When the diet is aſ-] The arms of this league are argent, a goat ſaliant and 
ſembled, the peaſants flock to it in crowds, to demandſ ſable. | | 
a court of juſtice for the trial of the offender, which] The principal place of this league is the following : 
the diet is bound to grant. This court conſiſts of ten] Chu or Coir, in Latin Curia Rhetorum, in Halian 
judges, and twenty advocates of each league, who have Coira, and in the language of the country Chur, is the 
he power of applying torture, and doing every thing|capital of the whole republic of the Gri/ſons, and is ſitu 
neceſſary to diſcover the truth of the accuſations. Its|ated in 46* 5 N. latitude; and in 9* 32/ E. longitude 
proceedings are vigorous and ſummary, and generally fourteen miles to the north-eaſt of /antz; on the banks 
end in a ſentence of death or a heavy fine. In other re- [of the river Pleiſur, which waſhes the walls of the city, 
ſpects the Roman law prevails among the Griſons though|and may be conveyed through all the ſtreets, about half 
ſomewhat modified by their cuſtoms. Thus a man whoſ a league before it diſcharges itſelf into the Rhine. The 
has an eſtate by his wife, enjoys it after her death till|eaft part of the city lies at the foot of a hill, as does the 
he marries again, and then is bound to divide it among|ſouth part at the foot of another; but toward the north 
the children which he had by his firſt wife. and weſt is a fine plain, beautifully diverſified with corn- 
The married women here ſcarce ever appear abroad, fields, meadows, orchards, and vineyards; and to- 
except at church; but the young women have more li-|ward the north-eaſt, an eminence, covered with vine- 
berty before they are marriec. . yards. | 
hough here is plenty of every thing, yet their habits This city is of tolerable extent, and all the inhabi- 
and furniture are plain. With reſpect to their provi-|tants are Calvini/ts. It has two churches, each contain- 
ſions, their meat is very juicy, their fowl excellent, andi ing a miniſter, one of whom, who officiates at the ca- 
the fiſh of their lakes, eſpecially their trouts, inferior to|thedral of St. Martin, is ſtyled Antifles. Beſides theſe, 
none in the world; and though the wine they drink is|it has a church ſet apart for funeral ſermons with a col- 
brought on horſes four or fe days journey, they have legium philoſophicum of two profeſſors, founded in 1700 
it cheaper than in moſt parts of /taly and France. The|by the Calviniſtical communities of the three leagues, and 
inns upon the mountains are convenient, and beſides good over which every league nominates its own particular 
bread and wine, there is always a great quantity of inſpector. It has alſo a grammar ſchool of three claſſes. 
game and veniſon, according to the ſeafon of the year, In the town houſe every three years is held the general 
with neat chambers and good beds. There is nothing [diet of the Griſons, as likewiſe the extraordinary dietg 
paid in this country for importation or exportation; and congreſſes. In the town-houſe are alfo kept the 
but every one enjoys the fruit of his labour, and the|ſtate office and record-office of the Houſe of God in par- 
revenue of his lands. ticular, as well as of the three leagues colleCtively ; and 
The three leagues have contracted friendly alliances|under it is a m#gazine for keeping the goods of the 
with the neighbouring cantons and their aſſociates, In|merchants paſſing to and from Jtaly and Germany. On 
1600 they all entered into a perpetual league with theſ the cloifter ſquare is the arſenal, in which are kept the 
republics of the Vallois, in 1602 with Berne, and in 1707 | artillery both of Chur and the whole ſtate of the Griſons. 
with Zurich. In 1497 the Grey league, and the next Adjoining to this is the granary, in which a corn-market 
year the league of God's Houſe, entered into a likeſ is held twice a week. | 
engagement with Zurich, Uri, Lucerne, Schwitz, and The fineſt private buildings here are the palace erected 
Claris; and in 1567, the Ten Juriſdictians ſued to be|by Peter lord of Salis, to which belongs a moſt beauti- 
admitted into that alliance; but at a diet held at Baden ful garden, and the houſe of a wealthy burgomaſter named 
received for anſwer, that though their application was|Otho Schwartz, who lived about forty years ago, (from 
not then complied with, yet the confederate cities and 1787) which is built in the Halian taſte, . 
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The ſupreme power is lodged in the burghers, who 
are divided into five companies, and by proclamation 
from the council, meet on all deliberations relative to 
the ſtate, in which every freeman of thoſe companies is 
aſked his opinion; the reſolutions are taken according to 
the majority of the ſuffrages, and communicate ind writ- 
ing to the council. Whatever is approved by three com- 
panies, the other two muſt acquieſce in. 

The great council conſiſts of ſeventy perſons annu— 
ally choſen by the burghers; that is, fourteen out of each 
company, on the firſt Sunday after St. Criſpin's day. 
Theſe ſeventy chooſe the leſſer council, conſiſting of 
twenty perſons,, The principal perſon in the city is the 
burgomaſter, who is annually elected by the free choice 
of the great council. The leſſer council, with the ad- 
dition of two eccleſiaſtics, conſtitutes the matrimonial 
court. 

The origin of this city is involved in obſcurity; but 
it gradually obtained all the privileges and immunities of 
an imperial city; and has from time immemorial been 
poſſeſſed of right of coinage. The origin of the ſee of 
Cur is no leſs uncertain. The ſeries of its biſhops begins 
with Aſimo, who is ſuppoſed to have lived about the 
year 440, and the ſee is generally held to be one of the 
moſt ancient in Europe. The ſeveral communities of 
this part of the country of the Grz/5ns, have acquired 
the right of protection over the ſee, and have ſhewn 


- themſelves on all occaſions the courageous protectors 


both of the ſee and the biſhops. 

The biſhop of Chur is a prince of the empire, and 
his title is Biſbop of Chur, of the holy Roman empire, 
lord of Furftenburg and Furſtenau. 

His arms are the ſame with thoſe of the city, and the 
biſhop enjoys a ſeat in the diet of the empire, and in 
the college of princes fits next to the biſhop of Lu- 
zec; but in church affairs he is under the juriſdiction of 
the archbiſhop of Mentxæ. He is elected by the chap- 
ter of Chur, which conſiſts of twenty-four prebendaries. 
The biſhop, with the chief of the prebendaries, that is, 
the prove? of the cathedral, with the dean, ſcholaſticus, 
cantor, cuſtos and theſaurarius, live juſt without the city 
of Cbur, on an eminence called the Hef, which is 
encloſed with walls and gates, and in which alſo ſtands 


the cathedral. The revenues of the biſhop are, how-| 


ever, far from being ſo conſiderable as they were for- 


merly. 3 
The TEN JuRIsDICTIONs border to the ſouth and 


_ eaſt on the league of God's Houſe; to the weſtward on the 


ſame league, and the county of Sargans; and to the north 
on Sargans and the principality of New Lichtenſtein. 
This is the ſmalleſt of the three leagues, and conſiſts of 
ſeven diſtricts. It for the moſt part conſiſts of rugged 
and deſart mountains, and has no corn or other fruit, 
except in that part called the Vallis Rhetica on the 
banks of the Rhine; but it has plenty of paſture, cattle, 
milk, butter and cheeſe, not only for their own uſe, 
but for exportation ; and the lakes abound with fiſh, 
eſpecially trouts. The air on the mountains is very 
cold, and the people often in danger from the ſnow and 
ice which fall from them. | 

The Ten Furiſdictions are Davos, Cloaſter Caſlels, 
Schiers, Mayenfeld, Bellfort, and Schanjig ; the three laſt 
are each ſubdivided into two juriſdictions, which makes 
the whole ten. 

The principal place in theſe Juriſdictions is, 


MAvENTIEID or MEYENFIELD, a pretty town in a 


fine country, the moſt fruitful of any belonging to the 
_Griſons, It ſtands on the banks of the Rhine, with 
mountains riſing round it like an amphitheatre, well 
planted with vines, which produce excellent wine. Be- 
ſides its church, which is dedicated to Sf. Lucius, there 
is a caſtle, in which the bailiff reſides, and ſeveral mag- 
nificent houſes. The town has its ſeparate council and 
civil government, and the bailiff is choſen for two years, 


alternately by the Griſon leagues and the community. 
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the countries ſubject to the Griſons, viz. the Valteline, 
Bormio, and the County of Chiavenna. Their Situa- 
tion, Extent, Produce, Government, and principal 
Tons. | offi 


GEOGRAPHY. oi; 
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We now come to the ſubjects of the Gr;/ns, who 


poſſeſs three fine countries at the foot of f 

Alps, near the entrance of Itahy; theſe are the 2 
Bermio, and the county of Chiavenna; the whole bein 
properly ſpeaking, one valley, which extends to the Fe 
of the Rhetian Alps, and is bounded on the eaſt h 3 

. =e . Dy Ii rol 
on the ſouth by the dominions of Venice and Milan 3% 
on the weſt and north by the country of the Criſim; * 
tending about ſixty Italian miles in length 3 
unequal in breadth. 

We ſhall begin with the Valteline, in Lati 
Tellina, which lies between the league of Ge pk 
the county of Bormio, the territories of Vc, * 
dutchy of Milan, and the country of Chiavenna ; extend. 
ing upwards of thirty-eight miles in length, and © 
breadth from nine to twenty-three, n 

It is exceedingly fruitful, and throughout the whole 
extent, watered by the Adda, which diſcharges iiſelf int, 
the lake of C. The ſun- beams ſhine in every part of 
this valley, and it is fenced from the northern blaſt; by 
high mountains. In ſome parts the heat is intenſe but 
in others more moderate; and on the hills and preate't 
part of the adjacent valleys the air is moſtly cool. This 
difference in its temperature neceſſarily cauſes a varia. 
tion in the products of the earth. The levels in this 
valley, through which the Adda purſues its meanderin 
courle, exhibit a pleaſing variety of corn fields, meadows 
vineyards, and orchards of cheſtnuts and other fruit. The 
vineyards on the mountains toward the north produce 
the beſt wine in the whole country, and above them are 
corn-helds and paſture-lands, T he hills on the fouth. 
fide are covered with fine woods of cheſtnuts, and rich 
paſtures, in which graze numerous herds of cattle, The 
country alſo abounds in an excellent red wine, of a moſt 
delicious flavour, and of ſo good a body, that it will 
keep for a whole century, improving both in taſte and 
wholeſomneſs, and gradually turning paler till its red- 
nefs at length entirely diſappears. Great quantities of 
this wine are exported. In moſt places the apples and 
pears are not very good; but the peaches, apricots, firs, 
and melons of this country are exquiſite, Here are like- 
wiſe plenty of citrons, lemons, almonds, and other de- 
licious fruit. | h 

The ſoil would alſo produce all kinds of grain and 
pulſe; bur the level ſpots being interſperſed with ſwampy 
ground, that has hitherto remained without culture, and 
the attention of the inhabitants being chiefly engroſſed by 
their trade in wine, it does not yield ſufficient corn for 
ſo populous a country, and therefore they are obliged to 
have recourſe to importation. In ſome parts they raiſe 
hemp. Bees and ſilk worms are here bred in vaſt num- 
bers. But as to their game, it is much reduced by the 
avidity of the hunters. The Aada yields plenty of fiſh, 
and is famous for its trouts, which are very fat and de- 
licious, and of ſo large a ſize as to weigh from fifty to 
ſixty pounds, 

There are here numbers of goats, Alpine mice, bears, 
bears, wolves, lynxes, foxes, martens, hares, and ſquirrels. 

The men are comely, ſtrong, good ſoldiers, ingenious, 
and apt to learn all arts and ſciences, The women are 
civil, cunning, and amorous ; and here are many people 
of quality, who are as polite as any in Italy. 

The language of the inhabitants is a corrupt kind of 
Italian. At preſent Popery is the only religion, though 
before the year 1620 the Caluiniſis conſtituted a conli- 
derable body, and had their churches and ſchools; but 
in that year the Papiſis of the Yalteline extirpated them 
by a general maſlacre, in which no regard was paid either 
to age, quality, or ſex. Their clergy are under the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of Como. | | 

The principal officers are appointed every two years 
by the Gri/ons, and every two years each league ſends 
three perſons, with two clerks. and a ſerjeant, to hear 
the complaints of the people againſt the officers ſet over 
them, to redreſs their grievances, and decide in caſe o 
appeals. A farther appeal in civil affairs alſo lies to the 
general diet of the Griſons. The inhabitants are poſſeſſ- 
ed of particular privileges, and have certain laws and ſta- 
tutes granted them by the Griſans, as the ſole rule of their 
conduct, and they chooſe their council and chancellors 
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out of their own countrymen, GP; 
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whole Vale is divided into the Upper, Middle, 

Ea Fo called Tergeros, The Upper _ conſiſts of 
eleven communities, the Middle part of eighteen, and the 
Lower part of only twa.. ; . 
TiRANO, the capital of the Upper part, is only fix 


from the territory of Venice, and is ſeated on the 
river Adda. It is large, populous, and à place of ſome 
trade, Formerly it was encompaſſed by a wall, and de- 
fended by a citadel. On the other ſide of the Adaa is a 
ſplendid church of white marble, adorned: with many em- 
bellihments, which are continually increaſing, it haying 
a large income, and being much reſorted to by pilgrims, 
who make rich offerings. b | 
The country of BoRMIO or WoRms, lies between the 
county of Tirol, the territories of Venice, and the Valteline, 
and is on all ſides eavironed by ſteep mountains, of ſuch 
2 height that their ſummits are ſeldom free from ſnow. 
A conſiderable part of the country alſo conſiſts of theſe 
ſtopendous heights, and the narrow paſſes are ſometimes 
rendered impaſſable, by the ſnow rolling down from the 
os of the mountains. h | 

The air is rather cold than warm, but yet pure and 
healthy. In this country is produced no wine, and but 
little fruitz it has, however, more corn than is ſufficient 
for home conſumption, and the paſtures are fo rich, that 
the inhabitants keep yaſt herds of horned cattle, beſides 
great numbers of ſheep and goats. The honey too of 
this country is particularly good; and it alſo abounds in 
iron ore; but its other metals and minerals are inconſi- 
derable. 3 . 

The Adda, which has its ſource in theſe parts, iſſues 
from à water that falls down a rock into the Freel, or 
Frayl valley, in which is a lake, and from other currents 
that precipitate themſelves down the mountains. 

The inhabitants, who amount to about fourteen thou- 
| ſand, are Papiſis, and the whole country is under the dio- 
ceſe of Como. ; | 
Though Bormio or Worms is governed by an officer 
named a 44 257 in the name of the Griſens, yet the inha- 
bitants ſtill enjoy all their ancient rights and privileges, 
and all trials here are regulated by the laws of the 
country; but with right of appeal to the three . 
Every four months they ele& by ballot two officigles or 
_ Chiefs, from their own body, with fixteen counſellors 
er juſticiaries, who try both civil and criminal 

es. ä 

The whole country is divided into five diſtricta, the 
principal place in which is, ro alerts | 

Boxmio or Worms, a town ſeated on the rivulet of 
Fragelf, which at a ſmall diſtance runs into the Adds. 


miles 


This town is the reſidence of a governor called the po- | 
agla, ſent hither every two years from the Griſons, It 


is 2 pretty and populous place, and had formerly a good 
caſtle ; but it has ſuffered much by fires, and the caſtle 
has been conſumed. + 


The county of CHIAveNnNa takes up the weſt part of | 


this great valley, and is environed by the Upper. league, 
that of God's Houſe, the Valteline, and the territory of 
Como extending, according to Dr. Buſching, between 
ſeven and eight hours in length, and fix in breadth. 

It lies among high and ſteep mountains, and has ſome 
vallies of conſiderable extent. The ſummer heats are 
ſrequently exceſſive, during which noxious effluvia are 
brought from the lake of Como, when the wind is ſouth. 

vever, both the mountains and vallies, the St, Jacob's 
vale excepted, are well peopled, and the country in moſt: 
parts not only abounds in paſtures, but in all kinds of 
fruit and wine; but the inhabitants have not a ſufficient] 
quantity of corn: they, however, export ſome wine and 
cattle, and the culture of ſilk is an important article. 
They haye here the lavezzi-fone, in Latin lebetes, out of 
_ they tura kitchen utenſils, which they ſend all oyer 


The principal rivers of this country are the Maira, 
or Mera, and the Lira, which unite their ſtreams in this 
country, and then fall into the lake of Como. 2 | 

The inhabitants are Papiſts, and in ſpiritual affairs are 
* to the biſhop. of Coma. Wu: 

Ide city of CHIAV ANNA, in Latin Clauenna, the ca- 
Pital of the county, is ſeated on the Maira, in 40 20/ N. 
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well-built town, in a delightful ſituation, among fine 


vineyards. It was formerly walled in, and had two forts 
on two peeks of a broken rock; but in 1526, both theſo 
were demoliſhed by the Griſons, It is the reſidence of the 
commiſſary, and contains a collegiate church, and within 
and near it are five other churches, with a conyent, a 
nunnery, and a handſome cuſtom- houſe for the goods 
which are forwarded on pack-horſes to Italy or Germany. 
The inhabitants have dug large caverns in the neigh- 
bouring mountains, where they ſtow their wine, which 
by this means is kept freſh all the ſummer, and drinks as 


grottos they have built ſummer-houſes, to which they go 
in the evening to partake of a collation, and to enjoy the 


in 
freſh air. The city was formerly much larger than at 


preſent; but about five hundred and ſeventy years ago, 
all the north part of it was buried in the ruins of a moun- 
tain, : 


Chiavenna, to mention the town of Piunl, which flood 
in a diſtrict of the ſame name, and was built on the fide 
of the village of Bellfort, which has been deſtroyed by a 
and contained one hundred and twenty-five — 
beſides ſome handſome churches, and other public edi- 
fices, with a manſion-bouſe for the pode//a or commiſſary 
and an arched ſtone bridge over the Mairg. Toward 
the ſouth was a hill of a looſe texture, that bad man 
currents iſſuing from it; but in the evening of the ke. 
teenth of Auguſt 1618, a prodigious maſs of this moun- 
tain, with a dreadful craſh, ſuddenly fell on the town 
of Puri, and alſo into Chitay, an adjacent vil- 
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lage, and overwhelmed both places ſo effectually, that 
not the leaſt trace of them has ſince appeared. Some 
repreſent the number of perſons who periſhed by this ca- 
lamity as amounting to nine hundred and thirty; others 
compute them at fifteen hundred; and others maintain 
that they amounted to upwards of two thouſand. ' The 


of the maſs which thus fell. The people of  Chiavenng 
though near the town, knew nothing of this. dread 
diſaſter till they ſaw the river ſink, which was cauſed by 
its not receiving a drop of water for three hours. By one 
of the palaces, which, by being at a ſmall diſtance from 
the town, eſcaped its dreadful fate, a judgment may be 
farmed of the magnificence of the buildings which once 
adorned this ſpot. It was a pleaſure-bouſe of the famil 
of Francken, which, with its gardens, .could not coſt lets 
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SECT. XXvI. 
The 'VALALS. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Face of the Country. 
The Manners, Language, and Hiſtory gf the Inhabitants ; 
_ their Arms and Government: with the eue Places 
in the Upper and Lower Valais. Oythe Baths sf Leuck, 
* City of Sitten, and of the famous Monaſtery on the 
ountain 0 St, Bernard, | | a 


— 


EHE VAI AIs, in Latin Vallaſa, the next of the 


countries ſtyled the allies or confederates of the 


Kah, is bounded on the north by the canton of Berne 


and the lake of Geneva; on the welt by Savoy; on the 


ſouth by Piedmont and Milan; and on the caſt by the 


Mayentbal, which belongs to the cantons in general, and 


by the canton of Uri; extending, according to Dr. Bu 


ching, about thirty-three or thirty-four hours in length, 


or one hundred miles from Eg, to g, and in fome 
parts it is upwards of ten in breadth. CTIA 

The whole country is one large vale that extends eaſt 
and weſt, and on the north and ſouth ſides is boynded by 


very high mountains. Among the ſouthern mountaing, 
the moſt remarkable is that called Great St. Bernard f, 
anciently named ons Penninus, a name given to the 
V 


3755 on the north 


lune and in 9* 30 E. longitude, and is a pretty large 


— 


] 


frontiers of the 


cool as if it had been all the time in ice; and near theſe 


It will be proper, before we take leave of the county of 


river Maira was for ſome time obſtructed by the rubbiſh 


than one hundred thouſand crowns, and might vie in gran- 
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canton of Berne, is impaſſable in winter, and its deſcent 
toward the valley of the Valais was of a dangerous ſteep- 
neſs, and very narrow. To remedy this inconvenience, 
in 1736, more than a league of the hard rock was blown 
up with gunpowder, the road in moſt places widened to 
the breadth of ſeven feet, and walls raiſed in the moſt 
ſteep and looſeſt parts; ſo that travelling is at preſent 
much more ſafe and commodious than formerly. The 
whole was completed in five years: an aſtoniſhing 
work,” ſays Mr. Coxe, ** and proves that nothing is im- 


practicable to human induſtry.” Letters from Swiſſerland, 


p- 189. | 
* A Gti thus entirely incloſed within high Alps, and 
conſiſting of valleys, elevated plains, and lofty moun- 
tains, muſt neceſſarily exhibit a great variety of ſituations, 
'climates, and productions. INT the Valais preſents 
to the curious traveller a quick ſucceſſion of proſpects, as 
beautiful as they are diverſified : numberleſs vineyards ; 
rich paſture-grounds covered with cattle, corn, flax, fruit 
trees, and wild foreſts ; and theſe occafionally bordered 
by naked rocks, whoſe ſummits are every where crowned 
With everlaſting ſnow, and inacceffible glaciers. This 
ſtrong and ſtriking contraſt between the paſtoral] and the 
ſublime, the cultivated and the wild, cannot but affect 
the mind of an obſerver with the moſt pleaſing emotions. 
The beauties and varieties of this country are amply and 
faithfully delineated by Rouſſeau, in his Nouvelle He- 
leeſe, in the character of St. Preux, when he relates his 
excurſion into the Upper Valais. 
The /alais is a very hot country; the midland and 
Tower parts are remarkable for their fertility. The harveſt 
begins in May, and laſts till the latter end of October; 
the corn in the bottom of the chief valley being brought 
In firſt; next that on the fide vallies; and laſt of all, that 
on the mountains, which yield grain at an uncommon 
height. The lowlands excel the upper in the produce of 
winter, and theſe again the former in ſummer fruits. 
"Beſides the beſt kinds of grain, as wheat, barley, and rye, 
this country abounds in good wine, particularly in a fine 
" muſcadel, with plenty of apples, pears, plums, cherries, mul- 
berries, cheſnuts, and ſmall nuts: and in the northern parts 
alſo grow pomegranates, figs, almonds, and other rich fruits, 
Thele parts are alſo remarkable for producing good /ſaf- 
Fron. Both the hills and vallies feed great numbers of 
"cattle, and afford plenty of deer, hares, and other game, 
It is ſuppoſed to have alſo mines of /ilver, copper, and 
lead; bur the produce, it is ſaid, will not anſwer the ex- 
"pence of working them. Here is likewiſe pit- cœal. The 
wine and corn which . are more than 
ſufficient for the conſumption of its inhabitants, ſo that 
a conſiderable quantity of both is yearly exported. Mr. 
Coxe ſays, about Sion, the fig, the melon, and all the other 
fruits of Italy ripen to perfection; and ſuch is the ſingular 
variety of climates here, that he taſted in the ſame day, 
what in other parts is uſually to be had only in gradual 


| ſucceſſion, ſtrawberries, cherries, plums, pears, and 


apes, each of them the natural growth of the country. 

ters, p. 219. i ; 1423 3 
The Valais is from one end to the other watered by 
the Rhodan or Rhone, to which the country people give 
the name of Rotten, and which has its fk on the 
Furke mountain. At firſt it precipitates itſelf with great 
noiſe among ſeveral rocks, and down to the very plain in 
the valley has the NN of a ſingle cataract, with 
ſeveral caſcades.” It is afterward. joined by the My - 
wang rivulet, which iſſues from the Grimſel mountain, 
and then directing its courſe due ſouth, enters the Valais, 
where it runs from eaſt to weſt, till, after winding north- 
ward, it diſcharges itſelf with great impetuoſity into the 
Jake of Geneva : all the ſtreams and leſſer rivers of the Va- 


- 


luis iſſuing from the mountains mingle with it. 7h 
The 2 rticularly the inhabitants of the up- 


per part, are amazingly indolent; and the dirt and naſti- 
neſs of the common people are diſguſting beyond mea- 
ſure. The languid heat of the climate, which cauſes an 
almoſt ſpontaneous production of the fruits of the earth, 
both creates and indulges inaftivity, ſo that no manufac- 
"tures of any conſequence are carried on here: and the ge- 
neral ignorance of the people is no leſs remarkable than, 
their indolence: they may be conſidered, with regard 
to their knowledge, as ſome centuries behind the Swiſs. 
The Lower Valais is leſs hot, the ſoil leſs fruitful, and the 
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| natives leſs indolent. This country conta; | 
100,000 — and all Catholics. ene out 

Among theſe people a very remarkable jap? 
prevails. Great numbers, bock men and Rb 
large glandular excreſcences, which grow under 2 
throat, and often increaſe to a moſt enormous ſize ; * 
ſome, they are no larger than a walnut; in others, they 0. 
as big as a peck loaf: children are ſometimes born vi 
them, Theſe tumours the French call goiters; and . * ä 
who ſpeaks rather extravagantly concerning then, bn? 
poſes that they are produced by drinking ſnow-water 
which, as it flows from the mountains in great quantities. 
is, in many parts, the common drink of the lower clafs 
of people; he likewiſe aſſerts that the Yalaiſans are proud 
of this diſtinction, which they conſider as a great addition 
to perſonal beauty: but in both particulars he is equally er- 
roneous. The water uſed in the diſtricts where theſe (we). 
lings prevail, is ſtagnant, and ſtrongly impregnated with 
certain ſtoney particles, which obſtruct the circula. 
tion through the minuter glands of the body; for where 
the inhabitants drink no other water than what they pro- 
cure from thoſe rivers and torrents which deſcend from 
the glaciers, they are not ſubject to this malady : and later 
travellers aſſert, that ſnow-water, ſo far from being a 
cauſe, is eſteemed even a preventative in this caſe. The 
inconceiyable lazineſs and naftineſs which prevail in this 
country, are likewiſe very efficacious in producing theſe 
tumours. It is to be preſumed that a people, accuſtomed 
to ſee ſuch excreſcences daily, will not be at all ſhocked at 
their deformity, but they do not conſider them as a beauty, 
© cannot believe,” ſays Mr. Coxe, “ that a Palaiſan 
poet would venture to addreſs a copy of verſes to his miſ- 
treſs in praiſe of her goiter.” AIM 

In every diſtri& where goitrous perſons abound, ideots 
are likewiſe to be met with in great numbers ; which Mr, 
Coxe accounts for, by ſuppoſing, that as the ſame cauſes 
which affect the body, affect alſo the mind, fo the fame 
water which creates obſtructions and goiters, alſo creates 
mental imbecility and derangement; beſides which, the 
children of the common people are totally neglected by 
their parents, and with no more education than the 
meaneſt brutes, are, like thoſe, ſuffered to wallow in the 
dirt, and to eat and drink whatever comes in their way : 
this ſpecies of ideots are called Cretinn. M. 4% bo 
Pau, in his much admired work, intitled Recherches Phi- 
loſophiques ſur les Americains, compares theſe Cretins with 
the Blafards of the iſthmus of Darien. He deſcribes them 
as deaf and dumb, almoſt inſenſible to blows, and dif- 
tinguiſhed by ſuch prodigious wens, that they hang down 
almoſt to the waiſt ; that they are neither furious nor 
malignant, but totally ſtupid and incapable of reaſoning ; 
they are not deficient in propenſities to the phyſical wants 
of nature, and they abandon themſelves to all the gratifica- 
tions of the ſenſes, without imagining any crime or in- 
decency annexed to them, The inhabitants of the Ya- 
lais conſider theſe Cretins as the guardian angels of their 
families : they call them ſouls of God, without fin: and 
there are many parents who prefer their ideot children to 
thoſe-whoſe underſtandings are perfect; becauſe they are 
incapable of intentional criminality, they conſider them 
as more certain than the others of happineſs in a future 
ſtate, They never contradict them, but affiduouſly at- 
tend upon them, omit nothing for their amufement, or 
which ſerves to gratlfy their taſtes or appetites. It is re- 
markable that the Tyrks entertain very ſimilar notions 
with reſpect to ideots. (See page 313 of our firſt volume, ) 
A progreſs in years produces no change in their con- 
dition, nor abates their ſtupidity; but they retain 
this imbecility even unto death, nor has any kind 
of remedy been found out for this mental diſeaſe, 
The reſpe& paid to theſe ideots is equally beſtow- 
ed on either ſex, M. de Maugiron, in a diſſertation 
upon the Chetins, which was read before the Royal So- 
ciety of Lyons, aſſigns, as the cauſes of this defect, what 
have been already enumerated; and adds, there pro- 
bably exiſts- another ſpecific cauſe, which we ſhall be 
better acquainted 'with; when an opportunity ſhall be 
found of diſſecting one of theſe Cretens.” | | 

Mr. Care ſays that the number of goitrous perſons and 
ideots has conſiderably decreaſed within theſe few years, 
owing to the attention which the magiſtrates have be- 


ſtowed to dry up the ſtagnant waters, and the cuſtom 
| | 8 which 
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22 by which they eſcape the bad effects of un- 


e air and water. 

e el the learned inveſtigation which this pheno- 
enon of ideotiſm has excited, may not the true cauſe of 

0 jnfirmity be overlooked ? Who will ſay, that it does 

"+ lie in theſe people having been from their birth de- 

the ſenſe which, more than any other, is the 

dee? They are deſcribed as being born 

d as receiving no kind of inſtruction in their 
childhood; cauſes ſufficient to produce every appearance 
of ideotiſm, even if the dormant powers of their minds 
were capable of every thing rational. Deafneſs from 
the birth uſed to be conſidered, even in Great Britain, as 
an irreparable obſtacle to the acquiſition of all kinds of 
knowledge; until the judicious means made uſe of by 
Meſfieurs Braidwoeds, to inſtruct the deaf, and conſe- 

vently the dumb, have made even genius beam forth, 
where nothing but inſanity was looked for, to the aſto- 
niſhment of all who have been witneſſes of them. Pro- 
bably the ſame cauſe, which produces the tumours on the 
throat, may be fatal to the organs of hearing, which is 
ſuppoſed to be owing to the clayey ſandy water, that 
leaves a ſediment in the glands of the body. 

The apparel and diet of the common people are coarſe ; 
but the quality live very ſplendidly, Moft of their houſes 
are of wood, particularly of the Jarch-tree, which is yery 
durable, and grows as black as ebony. They cover them 
with flate, and in ſome places build their houſes with tur- 
rets and wings. ; | 

In the Upper Valais the prevailing language is the Ger- 

man; but the inhabitants of Sider and Sion, with thoſe 
in the Lower Valais, ſpeak a corrupt French; though in 
both parts they apply themſelves to the German, French, 
Jralian, and Latin, which are indiſpenſibly neceſſary in 
their intercourſe with the cantons of Berne and Uri, Sa- 

Piedmont, and the Ailaneſe; and therefore a ſtranger 
cannot fail of being ſurpriſed at the fluency with which 
the meaneſt people here ſpeak theſe four languages. 

The ancient inhabitants of this country were the Le- 

pontii Viberi, with the Seduni and Veragri. In the mid- 
dle ages it came to be called Valeſia, and in 1032. it de- 
yolved to the German empire, as a part, of the ſecond 
Burgundian kingdom ; but three years after the emperor 
Conrad II. made over the Lewer Valais to the counts of 
Savoy. The inhabitants, on ſeveral occaſions, have reſo- 
lutely maintained their liberties. In 1475, the biſhop of 
Geneva fell on the Upper Valais with a body of eighteen 
thouſand men, conſiſting of Lower Yalefians and S2voy- 
ards; but the Upper Palefans being aſſiſted by three 
thouſand troops ſent by Berne, Freyburg, and Solothurn, 
their allies, defeated the biſhop, and even made a con- 

queſt of the Lower Valais, which has ever ſince been ſub- 
ject to them. In the ſame year they formed a perpetual 
alliance with Berne, which has been renewed with the 

whole Helvetic body ; and in 1533 they entered into a 

particular union with the ſeven Di cantons. 'They 
have entered likewiſe into treaties with France, and other 

powers; With a reſerve, however, in all of them, reſpect- 

Ing their general alliance with the thirteen cantons. 
The arms of the republic of the Valais are, party per 
pale gules and argent, three mullets in each field, with 
one on the pale. _ 2 | 
The republic of. the Upper Valais conſiſts of ſeven 

parts, called Zenten, or Tythings. In fix of theſe, viz. 

Coms, Brieg, Raſen, Viſp, Leuk, and Sider, the govern- 

ment is-democratical ; but that of the ſeventh, which 

conſiſts of the city of Sitten, or Sion, is ariſtocratical. 

Each Tything ſends a tepreſentative to the general diet, 

which aſſembles twice a year, that is in May and De- 
cember, at Sitten. This diet has the management of the 

public concerns, both civil and military, beſides appeals 

In proceſſes brought before the Tytbings: it likewiſe 

gives audience to envoys, &c. Over each Tything is a 

Chief, called a meyer, or mayor, with a particular re- 
gency and juriſdiction ; but the Tything court is com- 
poſed of the Tything judge, aſſiſted by twelve aſſeſſors 

and judges, who act both in civil and criminal caſes. The 

military affairs of each Tything are under the direction of 
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deaf, an 
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generally prevails of ſending children to the | 
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2 banneret and captain. 
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The principal places in the Upper Valais are the fol- 


lowing: | 
BRuG or BRIEG, a large open town, and the capital of 
a Tything of the ſame name, is ſeated on the river Sal- 
tana, at the foot of the mountain of Brag, in the paſs 
of Simplon. Here are ſeveral fine buildings, particularly 
a handſome! Zeſuits college, now ſuppreſſed, and a nunnery 
of Urſulines; and here alio are held the Tything courts, 
In the year 1755, the greateſt part of the town was de- 
ſtroyed by an earthquake. ; 
| The famous hot baths, called the Baths of Leuch, are 
in a valley about two leagues diſtance from a village of 
that name, incloſed on all ſides by high mountains 
through which there is only a narrow — * to a wood 
on the ſouth ſide. They are formed by five ſprings, not 
far from each other. The largeſt, which fills eight 
baths, flows plentifully, and the water is hot enough for 
boiling eggs. It is for the moſt part clear; but ſome- 
times changes its colour. It is purgative, and good. 
againſt colds, the gout, weak ſtomachs, diſeaſes of the 


liver, lungs, and ſpleen, dimneſs of fight, convulſions, de- 


fluxions, the dropſey, ſtone, ulcers, diſtempers of the 
womb, &c. There is another of the ſprings good againſt 
the leproſy, and at a ſmall diſtance from theſe are ſevetal 
cold ſprings, the largeſt of which flows only from May 
to September, that is, during the ſummer, when other 
ſprings are dried up; but this is aſcribed to the melting of 
the ſnow on the Alps. 7 3 

SIT TEN, or SION in French, and in Latin Sedunem, the 
capital of all the whole Valais, is ſeated on the river Sit- 
ten, at a ſmall diſtance from the Rhone, in the forty-ſixth 
degree ſeven minutes north latitude, and in the ſeventh 
degree forty minutes eaſt longitude, It ſtands almoſt in 
the centre between the Upper and Lower Valais, in a de- 
lightful plain, overlooked by pretty high hills on the eaſt 
ſide ; on the higheſt of which is a palace called Mayoria, 
in which the biſhop generally reſides, and here the ge- 
neral aſſembly is held. The city is neat and well built, 
and has four churches : the moſt remarkable of which is the 
cathedral. It is a place of great antiquity, and was for- 
merly the capital of the Seduni, who inhabited this part of 
the country in the time of Julius Cæſar. Mr. Coxe, who 
viſited it in the year 1777, ſaw ſome remains of inſcrip- 
tions which prove its antiquity; but they were in ge- 
nera] fo obliterated, that he was not able to decypher 
them; one, however, he was able ſo far to make out, as 
to learn that it was in honour, of the emperor Auguſſus, 
and was put up during his eleventh conſulſhip. In this 
inſcription the town is called Civitas Sedunorum. Letters 


from. Swiſſerland, p. 207. 


The ſubjects of this republic conſiſt of the inhabitants 
of the Lower Valais, which contains ſeveral diſtricts. 

In this country is the mountain of St. Bernard, which 
has on its ſummit a large convent, where the friars main- 
tain all travellers for three days gratis, whether Papiſis or 
Proteſtants; but people of faſhion and gratitude make 
ſome civil acknowledgment on their leaving this houſe of 
hoſpitality. If any one dies here, they do not inter him, 
but carry him to 2 chapel at ſome diſtance in the midſt of 
ſnow, where the dead body lies without corruption from 
the extreme coldneſs of the place. Numerous travellers 
would be in danger of periſhing on this rugged mountain, 
were it not for theſe honeſt friars, who ſend out people 
with brandy and other cordials to comfort them, eſpecially 
in the winter, and upon great thaws, when they ſome- 
times find the poor travellers ſtretched on the ground, 
and almoſt ſtarved to death by the violence of the cold, 
or ready to drop down with fatigue from the difficulty of 
the road. This renders theſe friars ſo well beloved all 
over Swiſſerland, that when they ſend thither for a collec- 
tion, which they do once a year, there is ſcarce a fa- 
mily, rich or poor, Protęſtant or Papiſi, but gives freely . 
to the relief of the convent, which, though it is ſaid to 
be large enough to hold fix hundred people, and to be ſo 
ſhut up in ſnow and ice that nothing grows near it, yet 
ſuch care is taken, that this houſe wants for nothing. 
ST. MAURice, anciently called Agaunum, is a large 
handſome town, ſeated beween two hills on the Rhine, 
over which it has a ſtately ſtone bridge, reaching from 


| one hill to the other; a work of great antiquity, conſiſt- 
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. fieur de Luc, this lake is 159 French feet above that of 
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ing of a ſingle arch. On the weſt ſide of the bridge, 
cloſe to a high mountain, ſtands the governor's ſeat ; on 
the eaſtern fide is a tower, and below both a gate, which 
is ſhut by night. This paſs is a great thoroughfare for 
ll goods and perſons uy from the lake of Geneva 
through the country of the Yalais, and over the moun- 
tains of St. Bernard. In this town is an Augu/iine ca- 
nonry, the abbot of which is veſted with the lower ju- 
riſdiction in ſeveral villages. Mr. Coxe deſcribes the an- 
tiquities of this place as conſiſting of a few Roman in- 
ſeriptions, and thoſe chiefly ſepulchral, two ancient co- 
lumns defaced and plaiſtered, together with the bridge 
over the Rhone, which is ſtill entire. Letters from Swiſ- 


ferland, p. 213. 
nr 


The Principality of NEUCHATEL and V ALLENGIN., 
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Tis Situation, Extent, and Produce, the Language, Re- 
ligion, Hiſtory, and Government of the Country ; with 
a Deſcription of the City of Neuchatel, and an Antiquity 
on the top of a Mountain. | 


HF next of the allies of Swiſſerland which we ſhall 
now mention, is the principality of Neuchatel, 
bounded on the north by Baſil; by the lake Yuerdur, or 
Neuchatel, on the eaſt ; the conn of Berne on the ſouth ; 
and-by Franche Comer on the weſt; it being about twelve 
leagues long, and about fix in its greateſt breadth. 

t is every way hilly, and along its northern and weſ- 
tern borders runs the Jura chain. According to Mr. 
Coxe, the rock, which forms the baſis of the Fura, is 
moſtly compoſed of calcareous ſtone ; and he adds, per- 
haps there is no ſpot in Europe where one finds in fo 
ſmall a ſpace ſo large a quantity of petrified ſhells and ma- 
rine plants.” The mountainous part produces very 
little, except herbage for cattle ; but the inhabitants, who 
are chiefly artificers, procure themſelves a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence by their labour. However, the ſmaller emi- 
nences, with the valleys and plains, not only produce red 
and white Wines, but fruit, corn, bemp, and flax. For- 
merly the produce of the country was more than ſuffi- 
cient for the conſumption - 8 I but ſo 
greatly has population increaſed, that at preſent, although 
it is Loderably more cultivated, yet — of 
the proviſions conſumed by the people are drawn from 
Franche Comiz. Coxt's Letters from Swiſſerland, p. 281. 

lake of Tverdun, or Neuchatel, ſtretches from 
ſouth to north about twenty miles in length, and in ſome 
places about five miles in breadth. According to Mon- 


Geneva. g | 
In the whole principality are three towns, one bo- 
gb, and twenty-five pariſhes, with ten chapels of 
caſe, fixty-four villages, and a great number of ſcattered 
houſes. The current language is French; but with a 
mixture of the Burgundian, both in the accent and dia- 
lect. According to Mr. Coxe, the whole principality 
ntains near 40,000 inhabitants, of which there are 
3-000 in the capital. 5 | | | 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Caluiniſts; but 
in the caſtellany of Landeron, Popery is the prevailing re- 
Iigion. The twenty-three. head pariſhes, and nine of the 
Efals, are Protefiants, and divided into the three col- 
loques of Neuenburg, Boudry, and the Val de Travers, In 
the Seele of on are 1 0 Popiſb pariſhes, and 
dne chapel of eaſe, which in eceleſi. cal affairs are under 
the juriſdiction of Lauſanne. 

The inhabitants carry on an exten ve commerce in 
lace, ſtockings, cutlery, and other different kinds of mer- 
chandiſe of their own manufacture; but watch- making, 
and every branch of 'clock-work, which was firſt at- 


7 in the year 1679, are the articles in which they 
particularly a emineatly excel. It is ſuppoſed that 
40,000 watches are made here every year; and no 
where perhaps, except in Geneva,” ſays Mr. Coxe, “ are 
there ſuch 2 number Ae apparently ſo much at 
their eaſe. p. 280. othing here is contraband, and 
induſtry exerts herſelf untaved. Jb. . 
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| The machine of this government is indeed aQuateq b. 


Pruſſia as ſovereign lord of Neuchatel and Vallengin; and 


| which the king of Pruſſia draws from this principality, 


Among the ſuperior courts, is that for the trial of eri- 


ſuch nice ſprings, and its wheels are ſo exceedi | 
plicated, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh, wich an con 
of accuracy, the prerogatives of the ſovereign and hy 
franchiſes of the people; particularly as ſome of the is 
important privileges of the latter depend upon the 
quieſcence of the prince, and immemorial cuſtom ro 
upon any written laws. 99 1 
This country 3 belonged to the laſt kin 
of Burgundy, with which, in 1032, it devolved to th 
German empire. Since that time it has been poſſeſſed . 
many different families; and in 1707, on the death « 
the ducheſs of Nemours, and the extinction of the Aren 
line, the high tribunal of the ſtate of Neuchatel, after 3 
mature and impartial examination of the claims of ſeveral 
illuſtrious families, paſſed a decree in favour of Frederic I 
king of Prufſia, who immediately took poſſeſſion of it. 
and the uſual homage was performed to him ; he on his 
part confirming all the liberties and privileges of the fate 
and its alliances with the neighbouring powers. At the 
peace of Utrecht, concluded between France and PI 
in 1713, the French king acknowledged the king of 


the inhabitants are in all parts of France entitled to the 
lame rights and privileges that are poſſeſſed by the natives 
of the Swiſs cantons, or which they enjoyed before the 
king of Pruſſia became their ſovereign. | 

On the other hand, by virtue of the community of 
rights which the lords of Neuchatel have entered into with 
the cantons of Berne, Lucerne, Freyburg, and Solothurn, 
both the ſovereign and the town are reckoned aflociates 
of the cantons; and it is now decided that a native of 
Neuchatel may enter into a foreign ſervice, and actually 
bear arms againſt the king of Pruſſia, although his ſo. 
vereign. Many inſtances of which occurred in the laſt ge- 
neral continental war. 

In the year 1768, a diſpute aroſe between the king of 
Pruſſia and the Neuchatelois, which was referred by the 
king, but without the conſent of the people, to the deci- 
hon of the canton of Berne; in conſequence of which, 
two decrees were made in the king's favour. But the 
Sieur Caudot, the advocate-general, who, in conſequence 
of the ſervice he had rendered that monarch, was appoint- 
ed his lieutenant-governor, fell ſoon after a ſacrifice to 
popular. fury ; the matter was however compromiſed that 
ſame year, and the claims of the people ſolemnly confirm. 
ed to them in many eſſential particulars. The revenues 


according to Mr. Core, ſcarcely amount to . 5,000 a 
year: they ariſe from certain domains belonging to the 
ſovereign; from a ſmall land-tax; and from the tythes of 
wine and corn, which are moſtly collected according to an 
ancient, and conſequently a very low, valuation. No du- 
ties are paid either on importation or exportation, except 
for foreign wines imported. | | 
The principal court of juſtice, which adjudges without 
appeal, is that of the three ſtates of the ſovereignty of 
Neucbatel. The firſt of theſe ſtates is compoſed of four 
nobles, who are generally the four eldeſt noblemen in the 
council of ftate. The ſecond is called the ſtate of offi- 
cers, and conſiſts of the four caſtellans of Landeron, 
Boudry, the Val de Travers, and Thidlls ; and any deficiency 
in theſe is ſupplied by the meyers or mayors. The third 
fate is compoſed of four burghers of Neuchatel, annually 
elected by the town council from among their own mem- 
bers. Theſe three eſtates are not, as ſeyeral authors have 
ſuppoſed, the 3 of the people; nor do they 
poſſeſs the legi ative authority, They are, properly 
ſpeaking, the ſupreme court of judicature, which receives 
all appeals, and decides finally all cauſes, even thoſe re- 
lating to the ſoyereignty of the country, In this al- 
ſembly the governor preſides, and, on an equality of votes, 
has the caſting voice: the general procurator takes care 
that nothing be tranſacted contrary to the prerogative of 
the ſovereign. This aſſembly finally determines all ſuits 
brought befgre them from the lower courts in the ſove- 
reignty of Neuchatel, explains the acts of the council of 
ſtate, and gives their aſſent to any new edits. of the ſove- 
reign, or to the repeal or alteration of the old ones. 


The conſtitution of Neuchatil is a limited monarchy. 


| minals, in which the decrees are executed without 2P- 


peas 


* 


. unleſs. the ſovereign, or his governor, is diſpoſed to 
ie the convict, either by mitigating or annulling the 
* ce; but to aggravate it, is not in the power of either. 
Ene, though ſeldom made uſe of, is not abſolutely 
| 2 : „ ſt is the only circumſtance wanting,” ſays 
e & to render their code of penal laws an ad- 
— — model of juſtice tempered with humanity.“ 
hs 0 | 
ye 50M called by the Germans Welſch-Neuen- 
and in Latin Neoconvm, or Novicaſtrum, the capital 
f the country, is ſeated on two eminences adjoining to 
the lake of the ſame name, which here receives into it the 
r le river Szyon.” It is a fine town, conſiſting of four 
_ ſtreets, and an old caſtle in which the governor re- 
ſides, to which there is an aſcent by a hundred ſteps, 
ſome bf them cut out of the rock. The houſes are gene- 
ally well-built, 'and among them are ſeveral handſome 
ſtructures and good fountains, Near the caſtle is a fine 
old church, and a terrace that affords a view both of the 
town and lake. In the plain at the bottom is another 
church, the town houſe, and Jikewiſe a gymnaſium. Here 
arcſeyers] monuments of antiquity, particularly a ſtately 
tower on the deſcent of one of the hills, faid to have been 
built by Julius Ceſar. Round the town are on all fides 
vineyards, gardens, and country villas. The city is go- 
yerned by a council of ſixty burghers, who enjoy ſuch 
privileges that they are almoſt independent. Neuchatel 
has ſeveral times ſuffered greatly by fire, and in 1750 en- 
dured as much from two inundations of the Syn. 
It ought not to be omitted, that on one of the ſummits 
of the Jura chain, near a ſcattered village called /a Cote 
aur Feet, is a very ſuperb temple 'hewn out of the rock, 
in which Mercury was anciently conſulted by means of 
certain propheteſſes. It is with great difficulty that a per- 
ſon can aſcend to the entrance, before which is a ſtately 
ctal, where an almoſt inacceſſible rock forms an arcade 
of a ſtupendous magnitude. 3 aim IT 
Neuchatel and Vallengin once formed two diſtinct prin- 
cipalities, each having a ſeparate and independent govern- 
ment; but for ſome time paſt they have been united into 
one. VALLENGIN is totally incloſed within the Jura; 
parallel chains of which mountain run from eaſt to weſt, 
and form, in the moſt elevated parts, ſeveral vailies, The 
lower grounds of this chain are partly laid out in arable 
land, but principally in vineyards; the higher conſiſt of a 
large tract of foreſt, which in many parts has been cleared 
away, and converted into conſiderable paſture Jands, in- 
termixed with ſome fields of barley and oats. But what 
particularly deſerves the attention of every curious trave]- 
ler, in theſe vallies, is the ſingular genius and induſtry of 
the very populous inhabitants. Coxe's Letters from Swiſ- 
ſerland, p. 278.—Vallengin, the capital of the diſtrict, is a 
ſmall open burgh, with a modern caſtle built on the 
ruins of an ancient one. /dem.—Since the acceſſion of 
the houſe of Brandenburg, the people of Yallengin have 
always been conſulted in the framing of new laws, againſt 
which, if obnoxious to them, they haye a right of remon- 
ſtrating to the governor in council. FOES 
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excellent. The only corn ſowed here is wheat, which 
its ſoil bears in great plenty ; and the republic conſtantly 
keeps a large magazine of it againſt a time of ſcarcity, 
when they ſell it out at a reaſonable rate; and in time of 
plenty they alſo oblige the bakers, and thoſe who keep 
public houſes, to buy it of them, but at a moderate price. 
However, a conſiderable profit accrues to government from. 
this ſpecies of traffic, | 
The lake of Geneva reſembles the ſea, both in the co- 
lour of its water, the ſtorms that are raiſed on it, and in 
the ravages it makes on its banks: it is as little ſubject 
to froſt as the lake of Conſlance. It receives different 
names from the coaſts it waſhes, and has in ſummer ſome- 
thing like the ebbing and flowing cf the tide, occaſioned 
by the melting of the ſnows, that fall more copiouſly into 
it at noon, than at other times of the day. It has five 
different ſtates bordering on it; theſe are France, the 
duchy of Savoy, the canton of Berne, the biſhopric of 
Sitten, and the republic of Geneva. This lake is in ſhape 
like a half moon, whoſe convex fide looks toward Sri 
ſerland; fo that it is ſixteen leagues in length on this ſide; 
while towards Savoy it does not exceed twelve, It is 
pretty narrow at both ends; but widens by degrees to the 
middle, where it is twenty-five miles over. As to its 
depth, it is ſaid in ſome places to be unfathomable, and is 
therefore navigable by larger veſſels than are commonly 
ſeen in rivers. Near Villeneuve, the Rhone diſcharges it- 
ſelf into it with ſuch rapidity, that for the diſtance of half 


. | league, its water, which is very foul, continues un- 


mixed with that of the lake, which is very clear; © but 
afterwards,” ſays Mr. Keyſ/ler, there is no viſible diſ- 
tinction, though ſome of the ancient and ſeveral modern 
writers affirm the contrary. Formerly this lake afforded 


trouts of fifty or ſixty pounds weight; but now one of 


twenty or thirty is reckoned very large.” 
The Rhone, at its eflux, forms an iſland, on which, ,to- 
gether with the banks on both ſides, ſtands the city of 
Geneva, which is thus divided into three unequal parts, 
that have a communication by four bridges, and is 
ſituated in 46* 12” N. latitude, and, according to Mr, 
| Maſkelyne's tables, in 6 E. longitude from Greenwich. 
The greateſt part of the city is ſeated on a hill, and has its 
view bounded on all fides by ſeveral ranges of mountains ; 
but theſe are at ſo great a diſtance, that they leave open 
a ſurpriſing variety of beautiful proſpects, and, from their 
ſituation, cover the country they incloſe from all winds 
except the ſouth and north, and to the laſt of theſe winds 
the inhabicants of this city. aſcribe the healthfulneſs of the 
air; for as the Alps ſurround the city on all ſides, forming 
a vaſt baſon, within which is a well watered country, there 
would here be a conſtant ſtagnation of vapours, did not 


the north wind put them in motion, and ſcatter them from 


time to time. From this fituation Mr. Addiſon obſerves, 
the ſun riſes later at Geneva, and ſets ſooner, than in other 


places of the ſame latitude z and the tops of the neighbour- 


ing mountains are covered with light above half an hour 
after the ſun is down at Geneva, Theſe mountains alſo 
much increaſe the heats of ſummer, and form an horizon 
that has ſomething in it very ſingular and agreeable. '.On 
the one hand a long range of ann e ark by the 
name of mount Jura, is covered with paſture and vine- 


| yards; and on the other, huge precipices, formed of 


naked rocks, riſe in a thouſand odd figures, and being cleft 
in ſome places, diſcover high mountains of ſnow at the 


Tt Situation and Produce ; with a particular Dejcription of | diſtance of ſeveral leagues behind them. To the ſouth- 


the Lake of Geneva, and of the City of that Name. The 
Hiftory of the Republic. | 


HE republic of Geneva, by the Germans called 

Genf, and by the French Geneve, is the laſt of the 
_ allies of Swr/er/and, This republic is but of ſmall ex- 
tent; for, excluſive of the city of Geneva, it does not 
contain above eleven pariſhes, eight of which are partly 
under the juriſdiction of the duke of Savey; yet it is a 
conſiderable ally of the Swiſs cantons, Mr. Coxe makes 
the population of the Genevois, in the year 1777, excluſive 
of the inhabitants of the town, to amount to ſcarcely 16, ooo 
ſouls. Letter from Swiſſerland, p. 388. The country in 
general is very fruitful : its villages are large, well built, and 
adorned with many fine houſes belonging to the citizens 
of Geneva. It abounds with fruit, and produces white 
rs red * ; the former indeed is ſmall, but the latter 
en Vor, . ; 


uninterrupted proſpect; but the moſt beautiful view is 
that of the lake, and its borders, that lie north of the 
town. . IM 
Geneva is by far the moſt populous town in Sw:fſerland, 
its inhabitants amounting, according to Mr. Coxe, to 
24,000 ſouls, whilſt Zurich, which comes next to it in 
reſpect of population, contains ſcarcely 13, 000. | 
The part on the right ſide of the Rhone, which from a 
church of that name is called St. Gervais, is very much 
inferior, both in its dimenſions and beauty, to the buildings 
upon the eminence on the left ſide of that river; but, for 


theſe thirty pears paſt, daily improvements have been made 


in every part of the city. 


Piter's church, which was formerly a cathedral, and is 


40 a a ſpacious. 


ward, the hills riſing more inſenſibly, leave the eye a vaſt 


Among the public buildings we ought not to omit. St, 
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à ſpacious ancient ſtructure, in the form of a croſs. In 


the front is the figure of the ſun, which was worſhip- 
ped in the time of the Pagans, and which the city 
ſeveral ages after took for its device, with this motto, 
POST TENEBRAS SPERO LUCEM; but after the inhabi- 
tants had embraced the Reformation, the motto was 
changed for POST TENEBRAS Lux; the former denoting 
that after darkneſs, it hoped for light; and the other, that 
light was come. | 

It is remarkable, that in the churches the kings of 
England and France are prayed for by name. The Chri/- 
tian behaviour and peaceable temper of the clergy here 
may ſerve for a pattern to their brethren differing from 
them in ſome doctrinal points. Both the clergy and 
laity are averſe to any diſcourſe on the proceedings 
againſt Servetus, and wiſh that the whole matter was bu- 
ried in oblivion, 

In the preſent age the republic of Geneva is the moſt 
tolerating of all the reformed ſtates of Swiſſerland; Lu- 

beraniſm is here publicly exerciſed; and though their 

at patriarch Calvin is {till held in high veneration, yet 

ey know how to diſtinguiſh his virtues from his defects. 
Caxe's Letters from & wilferland, p. 393. 

Here is a public academy, which Calvin procured to 
be eſtabliſhed, and in which he read lectures which ac- 


quires him great celebrity. In this ſeminary men highly 


iftinguiſhed for their learning and abilities have been 
educated, In the valuable library belonging to it, are 
ſeveral folio MS. volumes, containing letters and other 
writings of Calvin, Here the children of the inhabitants 
are taught, under the inſpection of the. magiſtrates, and 
at the public expence. To a man of letters,” fays 
Mr. Coxe, Geneva is particularly intereſting, as every 
branch of ſcience is here cultivated in the moſt advan- 
tageous manner: learning being diveſted of pedantry, 
and philoſophy united with a knowledge of the world. 
The pleaſures of ſociety are here mixed with the pur- 
ſuits of literature, and elegance and urbanity give a zeſt 
to the profoundeſt diſquiſitions. Nor in this city are 
letters confined merely to thoſe who engage in them as a 
profeſſion, or to thoſe whoſe fortune and leiſure enable 
them to follow where genius leads, and enter into a ſtu- 
dious life by voluntary choice; even the lower claſs of 
people are exceedingly well informed; and there is no 
city in Europe where , <a a is fo univerſally diffuſed 
among the inhabitants.” Letters, p. 388. The inhabi- 
tants enjoy the advantage of having free acceſs to the 
public library. SES | | 
Great quantities of beautiful manufactures and fabrics 
are made here; and among many works of ingenuity 
that of watch-making is carried on with great ſucceſs. 
Its trade is, however, ſomewhat declined ; but is ſtill very 
conſiderable, on account of its being a thoroughfare for 
goods paſſing from France to Germany and Italy, as alſo 
rom Germany to France, they being eaſily ſhipped from 
hence on the Rhine or the Rhone, yo 
The revenues of the city, beſides that ariſing from the 
ſale of the corn, annually amount to about a hundred 
and thirty thouſand dollars, the greateſt part of which is 
employed in paying the ſalaries of the civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal officers, in the building and repairs of the public edi- 
fices, and in the payment of the garriſon, which conſiſts 
of about nine hundred men well diſciplined, who wear 
an uniform of blue faced with red. 5 
The ſupreme power has been immemorially Iodged in 
the citizens, who conſiſt of about fifteen hundred burghers; 
their chiefs being four ſyndics, who, with twenty-one 
council-men, conftitute the ſupreme court of twenty-five, 
of which two perſons of one family cannot be members 
at the ſame time, A | 
| The next is the more ſevere court, conſiſting of ſixty, 
and the great council of two hundred, in the choice of 
the members of which the citizens have no ſhare. The 
ſyndics are choſen by the citizens (for reſident foreigners, 
or their deſcendants, unleſs enfranchiſed, have no votes), 
out of the council of twenty-one ; and they continue in 
office but a year : however, they retain their ſeat in the 
council, and are capable of being choſen again, For the 
ſupport of credit, it is enacted by an expreſs law, that no 
ſon who does not diſcharge his father's debts ſhall be ca- 
pable of any office, | 
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| Charlemagne. 
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This little republic has ſome peculiar ordinan 
lating to matrimony, No marriage is permitted 2 5 
both parties be Prefe/ſants; all previous promiſes 2 cl 
gagements of a Reformed with a Roman catholic, at "4 
clared void, and the agents, with thoſe who have © de. 
their aſſent to it, are puniſhable according to the _ 
of the circumſtances, A woman of forty years gen 
cannot marry a man that is ten years younger than by 
ſelf ; if above forty, her choice is confined to five — 
younger. A man about ſixty is not to marry a 5 
*who is not at leaſt above half that age; and N 
muſt remain ſuch ſix months before ſhe can alter * 
condition. In this particular a man is not expreſs] " 
mited ; but is, however, enjoined to wait a reasonable 
time, with this ſingular addition, “ both to obviate ſcan 
& gal, and to ſhew that he has felt the hand of God.“ 

The maintenance of a good police, and the ſuppreſſon 
of luxury, is the province of a particular chamber; but 
a very extraordinary fund here, is that ariſing from the 
dirt of the ſtreets. In other places money is paid for 
having it carried away, whereas here it is farmed for eight 
hundred livres paid to the city, for the excluſive Privilege 
of taking it away for manuring land. 

The republic of Geneva, though occupying a very 
ſmall ſpace on the continent of Europe, yet recommend; 
itſelf to the notice of mankind, on account of the diſtin. 
guiſhing virtues, and the enthuſiaſtic Jove of liberty 
which have characteriſed its citizens; among whom 
J. J. Rouſſeau gloried to enrol himſelf, and in whoſe 
cauſe he became a very able advocate, by publiſhing his 
Lettres ecrites de la Montaigne. 

The city of Geneva and its territory were formerly 
united to the. German empire, under the ſucceflors of 
Afterward the biſhops of Geneva obtained 
the ſupreme authority, which was contended for by the 
counts. The houſe of Savoy then purchaſed the coun- 
try, but, according to M. D'Ivernois, without altering 
the form of government, which, under every change of 
its nominal lord, was purely republican, The dread of 
becoming vaſſals to a foreign deſpot induced the Genevyſe 
to enter into a Confederacy with the cantons of Berne and 
Fribourg in the year 1526 ; but when theſe republicans 
embraced the reformed religion, a few years after, the 
alliance with Fribourg was terminated, and a fimilar 
compact was entered into with Zurich in 1584. In 1602 
Charles Emanuel of Sawiy, in a time of profound peace, 
attempted to poſſeſs himſelf of the city by ſurpriſe, for 
which purpoſe 2000 of his ſoldiers ſcaled the walls in 
the night; but the deſperate valour of a few citizens 
fruſtrated the attempt. As a memorial of this deliver- 
ance, an inſcription is fixed upon the town-houle, and 
ſome of the ſcaling ladders which the enemy made ule 
of to enter the town, are preſerved in the arſenal. A 
ſbort war followed, but peace being reſtored it has con- 
tinued unto the preſent time; however, it was not until 
the year 1754 that the king of Sardinia, by a ſolemn act, 
acknowledged the 1 of the republic. 

From the time that contentions ceaſed between the 
citizens of Geneva and the houſe of Savoy, the flames of 
internal diſcord, ſo apt to kindle in popular governments, 
and which had been ſmothered by their common danger 
from a foreign enemy, began to appear. Accordingly 
during the greateſt part of the laſt century, and to the 
preſent period, the hiſtory of Geneva contains little more 
than a narrative of contentions between the ariſtocratical 
and the popular party. 'Theſe mutual ftruggles have at 
ſome times been carried on with ſo much violence and 
animoſity, as to threaten a total revolution in the ſtate. 
The revocation of the edit of Nantsz, in 1685, cauſed a 
number of French refugees to ſettle at Geneva, who 
brought with them uſeful arts, induſtry, and ſome little 
wealth, together with an enthuſiaſtic love of freedom: 
theſe new inhabitants added great weight to the popular 
party. | | 

It appears indeed that the conſtitution of Geneva, though 
founded on the principles of freedom, is extremely defec- 
tive in ſome of its eſſential properties: the ancient and opu- 
lent families compoſe the ſenate and grand council, with 
whom all the functions of the executive. government ar? 
lodged, ſubject in ſome degree to the check and control 


of the body of citizens at large, who are convoked oy 
pats "ve 
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ars, to give a ſilent vote on the affairs of the re- 
ublic which, are laid before them, and to eleCt the four 
fyndics, or principal officers; but the body of laws 
which compoſe the lr whe gong of the country is not 
de public, being depolited in the archives of the 1 
© which the ſenate and council only have acceſs. No 
ſecurity for the perſonal. liberty of the ſubject ſubſiſts 
here, the ſenate claiming a power to impriſon a citizen, 
to bring him to a trial without aſſigning him an ad- 
yocate to plead his cauſe, or holding an open court of 
juſtice, and to decree in ſuch a manner as to them ſhall 
La meet. This kind of inquiſitorial power is alike 
claimed in civil and criminal deciſions ; fo that the ef- 
| ſiciency of tyranny lay concealed under the outward 
ſemblance LP: freedom, and the mildneſs of the admini- 
ſtration was more to be admired than the ſymmetry of 
the conſtitution, The inhabitants of Geneva were not 
wealthy, but they were induſtrious, frugal, and virtuous : 
the magiſtrates held no poſts to which large ſtipends were 
annexed, and drew no incidental emoluments from their 
offices, they therefore became diſtinguiſhed for their ava- 
rice of power, not of wealth, whilſt the citizens ex- 
claimed againſt the poſſibility of oppreſſion, rather than 
the actual exerciſe of it. 6 
In the year 1707 the flames of civil diſſenſion burſt 
forth with great violence, and the canton of Zurich 
{ding with the ſenatorial party, ſome bold and inflexible 
triots were brought to public execution ; notwith- 
fanding which, ſeveral conceſſions were gained from the 
ſenate in favour of the citizens, but the contentions were 
fill maintained, and at length both parties agreed to re- 
fer their cauſe to the deciſion of the court of France, and 
the cantons of Zurich and Berne; being induced to this 
deſperate meaſure by the moderation and wiſdom of car- 
dinal Fleury, who was then prime miniſter of France. 
This produced an edict in the year 1738, of which the 
arbitrating powers became guarantees, At firſt this: 
edit ſeemed likely to ſettle all differences, by being 
agreeable to each party, but it ſoon appeared to be utter- 
ly impoſſible that the ſenate and citizens of Geneva could 
ever coaleſce. Animoſities again prevailed. In the year 
1763 the court of France aſſerted its right of interference, 
and the two cantons being brought to join in the claim, 
the miſchievous conſequences of reſorting to foreign 
ers for the purpoſe of ſettling internal diſſenſions be- 
gan to be felt. The mildneſs and diſintereſtedneſs which 
marked the character of the excellent Fleury (who com- 
promiſed this difference when eighty-five years of age) 
were no longer to be traced in the political views of the 
court of Verſailles. The Geneveſe, to avert the evil 


five 


which threatened them, ſought the interpoſition of . 
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| Britain, but the court of Londen: declined to mediate-in 


the diſpute, The duke de Chorſeul, who then conducted 
the affairs of France, ſoon diſcovered a ſtrong partiality 


to the ariſtocratic party, which had then acquired the 


name of “negatives, becauſe they had negatived a law 
which had been propoſed in the ably ot the people; 
as the republicans were diſtinguiſhed by that of © repre- 
** ſentants,” from a claim which they ſat up to a right o 

repreſenting their grievances to the ſenate. At length a 
body of French troops was marched to the frontiers of 
Geneva, to awe the citizens into ſubmiſſion to a decifion 
which the arbitrating powers, to which Sardinia was 
now joined, had agreed upon. Theſe menaces produced 
no effect on the unconquerable ſpirit of the people: but 
at the very time when the ſenate expected to gain every 
thing for which they contended, by having the deciſion 
read in the aſſembly of the people, (March 1768) which 
act alone would render it irrevocable law, the duke de 
Choiſeul, wearied with the diſgraceful conteſt, aſhamed 
of the part which he had taken, (a diſapprobation of 
which had been expreſſed by the courts of Great Britain, 
Pruſſia, and Ruſſia) determined no longer to be a prin- 


cipal in the diſpute. According to D' [vernois, the citi- 


Zens were entirely ignorant of this defe&ion from the 
cauſe of their opponents ; but irritated and inflamed to a 
degree not to be endured by an high · ſpirited people, they 
had formed a bold and deſperate plan of conduct for the 
day of their public aſſembling; the day which they con- 
ſidered would terminate their exiſtence as a republic. 
The ſecret was divulged by no one, although lodged in 
1500 breaſts, but the apprehenſions of the ſenators were 
excited, as the day approached, by the collected looks 
and expreſſive filence of the citizens. Each one among 
the negatives felt the perſonal danger to which he was 
expoſed, from the reſentment of a body of men driven to 


deſperation : conceſſions were therefore made by, the 


ariſtocracy, who agreed to withdraw the obnoxious de- 

cifion, and compromiſe the difference between them and 

the republicans : but as the diſpoſitions of the two par- 

ties toward each other remained the ſame, this conduct 

excited no reciprocal good-will, No other proſpect then 

preſenting itſelf than a perpetuity of civil diſcord, the 

means of acquiring ſubſiſtence and a competence which 

induſtry and frugality furniſh, have been neglected in 
the ardour of contention, and at length the Geneveſe, no 

longer attached to their native ſpot, have quitted it in 

great numbers, to ſeek foreign reſidence ; and thus has 
the inflexible pertinacity of the two orders in the ftate 
introduced mifery and want into a community where 
happineſs and proſperity were eminently conſpicuous, 
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Of ITALY in general. 


Is Names, Situation, Figure, Extent, Mountains, Ri- 


vers, and Produce. The Arts, Language, Religion, 
Cu » Manners; the Food of the Inhabitants ; their 


Manner of. rickoning Time; and the Diviſions of the 


TALY was anciently known by.the names of Satur- 

nia, Oenotria, Auſonia, and Heſperia. The firſt was de- 
rived from Saturn, the ſecond and third from its primitive 
inhabitants, and the fourth, which ſigniſies a weſtern 
country, from the Greeks ; becauſe lying to the weſt of 
them.” In ſucceeding times it obtained the name of ta- 
ua, according to ſome authors from Jtalus, a king of 
Sicily; but in the opinion of others from the Greet word 
Iradoc, which ſignifies an ox, this country, from the 
richneſs of its paſtures, being remarkable for the abun- 
dance of its fine oxen. Each of theſe appellations, at 
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A 


firſt peculiar to diſtin territories, were afterward given 


to the whole country. | | 
Ttaly, including Sicily, lies between 37“ and 45 north 
latitude, and between 7 and 19 eaſt longitude, Na- 
ture has fixed its boundaries; for toward the eaſt, ſouth, - 
and weft, it is waſhed by the Adriatic and Mediter#a- 
nean eas, and to the north it is bounded by the high and 
lofty mountains of the A/ps. Its figure is generally com- 
pared to that of a boot, it is therefore divided into three 
parts; the top of the boot containing ancient Lombardy; 
in the upper part of the lep are the territories of the 
church and of Tuſcany; and in the ſmall of the leg and 
foot is the kingdom of Naples. The length from Aa, 
at the foot of the Alps, to the promontory called Caps 
del Armi, in Lower Calabria, is computed at near eight 
hundred Halian miles, which make about ſeven hundred 
and twenty-ſix Engliſh ſtatute miles. Its breadth at the 
foot of the Alps is five hundred and ſixty /talzan miles; 
and through the middle, that is, between Ancona and the 


mouth of the Tiber, one hundred and thirty-ſix; but in 
ſome places hardly twenty - five. | 1 
| 5 2 
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422 . A $YSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 


The principal mountains in /taly are the Als and the 
Adennines. The Alps, of which we have given ſome ac- 
count in treating of Swiſſerland, are a long chain of 
mountains, that begin at the mouth of the river Yar, and 
after many irregular windings, terminate near the river 
Arfia in t ria, They divide /taly from France, Swiſſer- 
land, and Germany, and are variouſly denominated ac- 
cording. to their ſituation. The Alps on the ſea-coalt 
reach from Yagda or Vado, to the ſource of the Yar, or 
even to that of the Po; the Cottian Alps, from the ſource 


of the Var to the city of 7 1 the Greet Alps, from 


the city of Suſa to mount St. Bernard; the Peninian Alps, 
from mount St. Bernard to mount St. Gotthard: on theſe 
border the Rhætian Alps, which extend to the ſource of 
the river Piava; and laſtly, to mention no more, the 
Noric, or Carnician Alps, which extend from the river 


Piava to I/tria, and the ſource of the Saufirom. We have 


already given an account of ſome e particulars 
relating to theſe ſtupendous mountains, and fhall give 
others no leſs extraordinary in treating of Savey and 
Piedmont. 1 2 OE. 
The Apennine mountains take their riſe near the Alps, 
on the ſea-coaſt, in the territories of Genoa, and dividing 


Ttaly into almoſt two equal parts, reach to the ſtraits 


that ſeparate Italy from Sicily, and give riſe to an incre- 
dible variety of rivers that water this delightful country. 
The largeſt and moſt remarkable of the rivers of aq are 
the following: F WT 
The Po, which riſes in mount Yeo, one of the high- 
eſt of all the Alps, and after receiving upward of thirty 
ſmall rivers, diſcharges itſelf into the Adriatic by ſeven 


different mouths. © The Apice, in Latin Atbeſis, has its 


ſource in the Rhetian Alps, and waters the cities of Trent 


and Verona, it being the only large river in Lombardy, 


and inſtead of joining the Po, runs like that river into 
the Adriatic. The ARNo flows from the Apennine moun- 
tains, and falls into the Tuſcan ſea near Piſa, The TI- 
BER riſes alſo out of the Apennine mountains, and at a 
ſmall diſtance from Rome empties itſelf into the Tuſcan 
ſea. Beſides theſe there are many others. 

This country produces in great plenty all the neceſſa- 
ries and conveniences of life; for all the variety of de- 
licacies that lie ſcattered, as it were, in other countries, 


are here almoſt every where to be met with in profuſion. | 
"Theſe conſiſt in corn, rich wines, and the choiceſt fruits; 


as oranges, citrons, lemons, olives, pomegranates, &c. rai- 
fins, almonds, ſugar, oils, mulberry-trees beyond number, 
to facilitate the producing of ile; tame and wild beaſts ; 
alabaſter, jaſper, gold, filver, ſulphur, iron, alum, &c. 
On this account authors have been extremely laviſh-in 
their praiſes of this fine country, which they have ſtyled, 
the parent of plenty; the ſource of earthly felicity ; the 
pride of gur earth; the garden of Europe; and the beau- 
ty of the world. But it muſt be acknowledged that the 
- — plants, which, from time to time, have been intro- 
duced into the weſtern and northern countries from Italy, 
as the reputed mother of them, are not all aborigines of the 
ſoil, the far greater part having been tranſplanted from 
the eaſt. Thus all the fruit-trees, the. produce of which 
the Laiins called mala, were tranſplanted to /taly after 
the conqueſt of the Romans in Africa, Greece, Aſia Minor, 


and Syria. Abpricais came from Epirus, and are called 


mala Apirotica; the peaches are named mala Perſica, from 
their being brought from Penſia; the citrons, mala Me- 
dia, from their being tranſplanted from Media; the 
anates, mala Punica, from Carthage; and cheſnuts 
were tranſplanted from the town of Ca/tania, and the 
diſtrict of Magneſia, in Macedonia. The beſt pears were 
ſent from Alexandria, Numidia, Greece, and Numantia, as 
their Latin names ſufficiently indicate. The firſt plums 
were imported from Armenia and Syria, eſpecially from 
Damaſcus. Lucius Lucullus was the firſt who introduced 
cherry - trees from Pontus, which ſoon after” became the 


- growth of all other countries in Europe. 


But however rich and fertile tab in general may be 
deemed, yet no ſmall difference is diſcoverable with re- 
ſpect to the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, the ſalubrity of the 
air, and the pleaſantneſs of its provinces. . It is ſubject 
to ſeveral great inconyeniences, particularly in the mid- 


dle and lower parts; and in moſt countries the number 
of inhabitants is far from being ſufficient for the improve- 
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ment and culture of this fruitful ſoil. On 
the populouſneſs of [taly, during the reigns a ny 
emperors, its preſent defolatenefs, which is mo b 
ible in the papal dominions, cannot but appezr 
Mr. Addiſen was of opinion, that the Campania 
Rome contained more people than are at preſent through 
out all /taly, and that there is not a town of any N 
quence in the whole country where the eccheſiallics ge 
not make at leaſt one-third of the inhabitants. 5 
The ancient inhabitants of 7taly were the triumpha 
conquerors and rulers of the world: The ſofter arte,” 

qQUETOTS and ru O S wor oftex arts have 
now taken place, and ſeem the chief employment of th 
modern Italians. Painting was indeed introduced 8 
Rome by Caius Fabius, and was brought to conſiderable 
perfection before the time of Auguſtus; but a corrupt 
.taſte ſoon after prevailing, the politer arts were oblite- 
rated, and by degrees ſunk into oblivion. Since the 
decay of the Roman empire, painting paid 7taly a ſecond 
viſit, and the maſters that excelled in it for a long time 
preſerved an unrivalled reputation. Whether the $4 
Greek painters came to Bologna, Florence, or any other 
city, has been warmly diſputed. In the thirteenth cen. 
tury, moſt of the church paintings were either in Maſai: 
or freſco, The firſt. painters who diſtinguiſhed them. 
ſelves were generally alſo ſtatuaries and architects, and 
their works are ſtill the admiration of the curious. The 
invention of engraving is claimed by the 7talians; but 
that honour is juſtly due to the Germans alone; for An- 
drew Mantegna, who died in 1517, in the 69th year of his 
age, was the firſt who applied himſelf with ſucceſs to 
this art in Itay. "The Italians ſtill maintain their ſupe. 
rior character for {kill in ſtatuary, artiſts here having the 
ſingular advantages of obſerving the nobleſt models, be- 
ſides attending the lectures and conferences in the acade- 
mies: they are paid liberally; have conſtant opportu- 
nities of diſplaying their ſkill; are excited to excellence 
by the encomiums which are beſtowed on works of ge- 
nius, as well as by the prizes which are diſtributed. 
Almoſt every city has an academy of ſculpture and paint- 
ing, and ſome places more particularly diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by excelling in particular branches of fculpture, 
The T7alians have alſo diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ar- 
chitecture. e es N 5 
aby has produced great men in all ſciences, and for- 
merly gave birth to thoſe generals, orators, poets, and 
hiſtorians, whoſe actions and writings will be revered as 
long as manly fortitude, polite learning, and elegant 
compoſition, are conſidered as the ornaments of human 
nature. Yet its ſtate of literature cannot now be deemed 
conſiderable, though encouraged not only by ſeveral uni- 
verſities, but by a multiplicity of academies or literary 
ſocieties, which are to be found almoſt in every city. 
Some of theſe affect very odd and whimſical names, as 
the Otiaſi, Humoriſti, Lincei, Fantaſtici, Immobili, Imper- 
fecti, Inquieti, Incogniti, Diſcordanti, Occulti, Ardenti, Ca- 
tenati, &c. and indeed moſt of their productions are tinc- 
tured with the ſingularity of theſe appellations. 

The Italian language was originally derived from the 
Latin, with which the many nations of Goths, Huns, 
Vandals, &c. that over-run Italy, ſo mingled their dialect 
as to give birth to a new language, at firſt very harſh, 
but gradually poliſhed, and ſoftened into its preſent 
agreeable ſmoothneſs, Its genius ſeems particularly 
adapted to poetry and muſic ; for which the /talians are 
alſo famous: and hence the Italian ſingers are more in 
requeſt than thoſe of any other nation. 
The Popiſb is the only religion generally tolerated in 


{t Percept. 
ſurpriſing. 
of ancient 


Italy, and here the pope has his ſeat, in quality of head 


of the church of Rome. The Fews indeed are indulged 
with a kind of toleration: but it is in moſt places under 
great reſtrictions. However, they enjoy an entire liberty 
in the city of Leghorn. | | 2 
The Lialians are polite, affable, and ingenious ; they 
endeayour to recommend themſelves by their wiſdom and 
ſolidity; obſerving a juſt, medium between the ſtately 
L of the Spaniards, and the airy levity of the French. 
et they are ſaid to act a buffoon, a mimic, or a ſcara- 


mouch, better than any other nation; and to be as apiſh 
and himſical during: the carnival, when under a maſk, 
as any other people; but are too wiſe, to do it with 2 
bare face. T 


They have à warm ſenſe of gratitude, and 
5 | upon 


von a 
obligation, though ever ſo ſmall; but on the other hand, 

e jealous and revengeful ; very retentive of the ſenſe of 
- injury; eſpecially where their own honour, or that of 
a wife, ſiſter, or miſtreſs, is concerned, and in theſe caſes 
ſeruple not to proceed to treachery and murder: but as 
they are very courteous to ſtraygers, eſpecially after they 
have begun an acquaintance or friendſhip with them, they 
are very cautious of difobliging or quarrelling with them. 
They are extremely nice in all the punctilios of civility, 
and no people - more profuſe of ſtrained compliments, 

mpous titles. £0 

= bility and gentry laviſh their money on fine 
houſes, paintings, ſtatues, beautiful gardens, grottos, 
fountains, and caſcades, more than in keeping a ſplendid 
table, and indulging in the luxuries common in other 

rts of Europe; and though the great are fond of rich 
equipages, coaches, and a large retinue of ſervants, they 
do not ſuffer the latter to interfere with the ceconomy of 
their table; but commonly keep their ſervants at board- 


"Fey uſually ſleep about two hours after dinner, 
which is but a ſlight meal in compariſon with their ſup- 

rs. Theſe laſt they begin with roaſt meats, and end 
with ſoups, and the like. Boiled ſnails, ſerved up with 
oil and pepper, or fried in oil, and the hinder parts of 
frogs, are eſteemed delicacies; and ſeveral ſorts of fow| 
are eaten here by the great, which the pooreſt amongſt us 
would bardly touch, as kites, hawks, jackdaws, and mag- 
pies. They both eat and drink very ſparingly, and have 
their wine cooled with ice or ſnow. 


furniſhed with proviſions, eſpecially on ſome roads. Be- 
tween Rome and Naples, the traveller is ſometimes regaled 
with the fleſh of buffaloes and crows; but that of the 
buffaloes is black and hard, and that beaſt muſt be hunt- 
ed, otherwiſe it is impoſſible to chew its fleſh. © In all 
our travels, through /zaly,” ſays the above author, we 
never ſaw either a hare or a partridge in the fields: and I 
might alſo add, that we ſaw none in the inns, which is the 
more extraordinary, as there are large ſpots of ground in 
Haly that are almoſt uninhabited, and conſequently might 
be expected to abound with game.” Quails, however, 
ate not ſuch rarities z for on the approach of ſpring they 
come in ſuch flocks from Africa, as to cover the whole 
country; at which time they are fo tired with their long 
ge, that they may be caught in heaps without the 
eaſt ſtruggling ; but as they are extremely Jean, thoſe 
who take them uſually feed them ſome time before they 
eat them. * | : 
Toward Parma and Placentia, where there are excel- 
lent paſtures, they make cheeſe of all their milk. As 
butter is ſcarce in Italy, they uſe oil in all their ragouts 
and fricaſſees; but though they draw it from their own 
olive trees, it is frequently worſe than in thoſe countries 
where none of thoſe trees grow; for what will yield a 
price, and keep longeſt, is always exported for the ſake 
ain, 
t is remarkable that the Italians begin the day imme- 
diately after ſun-ſet, and their clocks always ſtrike twenty- 
four hours from one ſun-ſetting to another. According 
to this manner of computation, the hour of noon varies 
daily; for when the ſun ſets at four o'clock according'to 
our calculation, they reckon. one when we count hve, 
and conſequently it is noon at twenty hours; and in like 
manner, when the ſun ſets at eight on our dials, it is one 
o clock with them when we reckon nine, and juſt noon 
at ſixteen hours; and yet with reſpect to the artificial day 
between ſun- riſing and ſun- ſetting, they, like us, uſe the 
words yeſterday and to-morrow. _ 
The Italian manufactures and trade are in a flouriſhing 
condition. Italy has a great variety of excellent wines, 
fruits, and commodities, which it exports, and its ſilks 
alone make a very conſiderable article. The moſt fa- | 
mous annual fairs in Lombardy are held at Aleſſandria, 
Cremona, Bergamo, Breſcia, Verona, Reggio, and Placentia. 
Each ſtate has its own coin both great and ſmall. Theſe 


: 


this work. 


1 occaſions are ready and willing to return an | 


[ 


are particulariſed in the TABLE or Coixs annexed to] 
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volutions which the country has undergone, may be 
briefly deſcribed as follow. At the time that authentic 
hiſtory commences, a multitude of ſmall ſtates compoſed 
the government of the country; and afterwards the Gault 
ſettling in the weſtern, and many Greek colonies in 
the eaſtern provinces, it was, from its different inha- 
bitants, divided into three large parts, called Gallia 
Ci/alpina (or Gaul on this ſide the Vys), Italy properly 
ſo. called, and Magna Grecia; and this diviſion is 
generally met with among ancient geographers and 
hiſtorians, But the Romans at length having ſub- 
dued all [taly, it was divided by Auguſtus into eleven pro- 
vinces ; but his authority dying with him, the old diviſion 
was again received, and continued under the Roman em- 
perors till the invaſion. of the Goths and Herulians in the 
fifth century. The Grecian or eaſtern emperors at length 
drove out the O/trogoths, and made themſelves maſters of 
Italy, But the Longobardi poſſeſſing themſelves of the 
upper parts, at laſt reduced what belonged to the eaſtern 
emperors under the name of the exarchate ; which was 
alſo on the other ſide aboliſhed by the Saracens, who had 
ſeized upon Sicily and Naples. he pope, thus on the 


Charlemagne their king, after having conquered the king- 
dom of Lombardy, was proclaimed Roman emperor at 
Rome on the twenty-fifth of December, 800. But the 
authority of the Roman emperor was of ſhort continuance 
in /taly, it being inſenſibly curtailed by the ambition and 
avarice of the popes, and at laſt brought to the loweſt 
ebb on the extinction of the Swabian line. Hence 
[taly was again parcelled out into many ſmall terri- 


The inns in the little towns, ſays Mr. Miſſon, are ill ſtories, 


Mr. Addiſon's obſervations on this ſubject are extreme- 
lyjuſt : If a man conſiders,” ſays he, the face of Haly 
* in general, one would think that nature had laid it out 
into ſuch a variety of ſtates and governments as one 
„ finds in it. For as the Alps at one end, and the Jong 
range of Apennines that paſſes through the body.of it, 
branch out on all ſides into ſeveral different diviſions, 
<< they ſerve as ſo many natural boundaries and fortifica- 
© tions to the little territories that lie among them. Ac- 


© mans, like a torrent that overflows its banks, bore down 
all before it, and ſpread itſelf into the remoteſt corners 
of the nation. But as this exorbitant power became 
<< unable to ſupport itſelf, we find the government of Italy, 
<< again broken into ſuch a variety of ſub-diviſions as na- 
„ turally ſuits with its ſituation.” 

Italy includes both the main land and the iſlands. The 
main land is commonly divided into three large parts, 
the Upper, Middle, and Lower, This diviſion is very 
proper, and coincides with that of the ancient geogra- 
phers. Upper Italy at preſent contains the preateſt part 
of the ancient Gallia Ciſalpina and Lombardy, which con- 
ſiſts of ſeven large duchies, ten ſmall principalities, and 
three republics. Middle Italy forms a part of Gallia Ci/- 
alpina and of the ancient /taly, or, in other words, of the 
grand duchy of Tuſcany, the eccleſiaſtical late, and ſome 
other ſmall. countries. Lower Italy contaigs a part of 
the ancient Italy Proper, and Magna Grecia, at preſent the 
kingdom of Naples, We ſhall begin with Upper Italy, 
and, in giving an account of the. ſeveral ſtates, ſhall 
comprehend under one head the deſcription of the coun- 
tries belonging to the ſame prince, whether on the conti- 
nent, or in the iſlands, Wer | 

In deſcribing the ſeveral countries of Upper 1taly, we. 
ſhall firſt treat of the king of Sardinia's dominions ; and 
having given an account of thoſe on the continent of 7ta- 
ly, ſhall from thence proceed to the kingdom and iſland 


but that the duchies of Savoy and Moniferrat are fiefs of 
the empire, | . - 


[4 


Vor. II. 


9 ancient and modern diviſions of nah, and the re-4 


point of loſing all, had recourſe to the Franks; and 


„ cordingly we find the whole country cut into a multi- 
<* tude of particular kingdoms and commonwealths in the 
o oldeſt accounts we have of it, till the power of the R- 


of. Sardinia ; previouſly obſerving, that this kingdom and 
the principality of Piedmont are independent countries, 
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S.CT. 
Of the Duchy of Savor. 


HE duchy of Savoy, called in Latin, Subaudia, is 
bounded on the weſt by France; on the ſouth by 
France and Piedmont ; on the eaſt by Piedmont, the Mila- 
neſe, and Swiſſerland; and on the north by the lake of 
Geneva, by which it is ſeparated from Swiſſerland, Its 
greateſt length from eaſt to weſt is eighty-eight Engliſh 
miles, and its breadth from north to ſouth ſeventy-ſix. 
Savoy ſeems ſequeſtered from all incentives to luxury 
and ſoftneſs, by lofty barren mountains and enormous 
rocks, by which the greater part of it is over-run, and 
which are known to produce only ſome moſs, ſhrubs, and 
box-trees. The valleys between the mountains yield 
ſome grain, but abound more in paſture ; for the induſtry 
of the inhabitants has made the beſt improvements in 
the mountains themſelves which the ſoil would admit of. 
Some of the higheſt of theſe mountains are called the 
Glacieres, or Ice Valleys, and the Montagnes Maudites, 
or Curſed Mountains in Faucigny, the perpendicular 
height of the latter, from the ſurface of the lake of Ge- 
„ 2eva, has been computed to be at leaſt two thouſand fa- 
' thoms, which are equal to twelve thouſand eight hundred 


and fixteen feet, or above two Engliſh miles; and the ſur- 


face of the lake of Geneva is four hundred and twenty- 
ſix fathoms higher than the level of the Mediterranean. 
The aſcent to theſe mountains is very ſteep, craggy, and 
ſlippery, but not continued; a new ridge of mountains 
frequently appearing on the other fide, higher and more 
ſteep than that which is left behind; till at length, from 
the laſt eminence to be ſurmounted, the proſpect of the 
frozen valley appears in full view, and on the oppoſite 
fide a chain of craggy inacceſſible rocks, covered with 
ice and ſnow, and fo ſcarped and ſplit, that at ſome diſ- 
tance they appear like prodigious piles of Gothic build- 
ings and ruins, while the ſurface of the frozen valley 
below ſeems ſpeckled, if we may thus expreſs ourſelves, 
with rocks of a monſtrous ſize, that are broken off, and 
fallen from the higher grounds. Here the air is ſo extreme- 
ly cold and piercing, that the months of Fuly and Augu/? 
are alone fit for this journey, and even at that ſeaſon tra- 
vellers are obliged to go cloathed as in the depth of win- 
ter. Mr. Addiſon obſerves, with reſpect to the ſharp rocks 
on the tops of the mountains, that they were probably 
once much higher than they are at preſent, the rains having 
waſhed away abundance of the ſoil, and left the veins of 
ſtone ſhooting out of them; as in a decayed body, the 
fleſh ſhrinks from the bone. 70 , 
It is proper here to take notice of the AHlavanches, or 
monſtrous ſnow-balls, which are the more dreadful as 
they always come ſuddenly down with ſuch incredible 
rapidity, that they carry all before them; ſo that when- 
ever they happen to fall along theſe ſteep declivities, it is 
next to impofible for travellers to avoid being ſwept away 
with them. They are commonly occaſioned only by the 
dropping of ſome ſmall quantity of ſnow blown by the 
wind from ſome prominent rock, or ſhook off by the 
ſtumbling of a horſe, the firing of a gun or piſtol, or by 
zur other thing which cauſes a concuſſion of the air. 
"This piece of ſnow, though at firſt very ſmall, rolling 
down the ſteep deſcents, gathers up ſuch freſh quantities 
as it rolls, and increaſes ſo aſtoniſhingly in bulk, that 
nothing is able to reſiſt the force of theſe balls, till they 
haye got quite down to the bottom, where they generally 
. break in pieces by the violence of the ſhock, and fome- 
times cover a whole village, which lies buried under it. 
_ Theſe amazing kinds of ſnow-balls are not peculiar to 
this country, but are common in Swyerland, ſeveral 
parts of Germany, and Italy; but they are more frequent- 
ly found in theſe. parts of Savoy, where they are alſo 
larger and more dreadful, Some of them by the trac} 
they leave behind are found to be above a hundred yards 
in diameter. In the year 1695 one of them fell upon a 
village called Valmedia, and deſtroyed eleven houſes, to- 
gether with as many barns and ſtables, ſo entirely, that 
there ſcarce remained one ſtone upon another. The noiſe 


they make reſembles a long and loud elap of thunder, and 


| from a rock, and is called /a Fontaine de Merveille. Of u 


/ 
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Savoy 
is heard among the echoing rocks-and mountains a+ 
ral leagues diſtance ; and ſo rapid is their — _ 
paſſengers have not time to avoid them, n 
The chief rivers in this country are, the Rhine whi 
flows out of the lake of Geneva, and on that fide N 
rates it from France; into it run the following 1 
the Arvo, which riſing in Faucigny, near Geneva tie 
charges into the Rhone : the Suſſes and Siers, the Gam : 
of which are in the Genevois, and fall into the Rhone on 
the Seiſe/: the IJſere, which riſes at the foot of Mou 
Tferan, and, among other rivers, receives the Arc, whic 
having a great many water-falls, is very rapid, and full 


of foam. 
juſt mentioned, runs for many miles 


The river Arvo, j | 

between high, craggy, and inacceflible rocks, which ſeem 
as if ſplit on purpole to give its rapid waters a free 
ſage. The ſurpriſing echoes and continual ſounds oc. 
caſioned by its ſtreams, the trampling of the horſes and 
mules, the hallooing of paſſengers, &c. in theſe places, 
are reverberated three, four, and even-in ſome parts fix or 
ſeven times, with ſuch frightful loudneſs, as ſtrikes the 
traveller unaccuſtomed to them with terror; and the 
firing of a gun, or piſtol, is here more terrible than the 
loudeſt claps of thunder. The roads which are cut along 
the ſides of the ſteep rocks, and in many places are not 
above five or fix feet wide, afford, both above and below, 
the dreadful proſpect of a ſteep precipice, with impending 
monſtrous rocks that ſeem juſt ready to fall ; which, join- 
ed to the roaring noiſe of the river, ſtrikes the amazed 
beholder with horror. The great cataracts of that river 
in ſeveral places are more or leſs loud and terrible, ac- 
| cording as the waters are more or leſs ſwelled by the 
: — ſnows, with which the tops of the mountains are 
covered. One in particular, called by the inhabitants 
the Nun of Arpena, falls from a prodigious high rock 
| with great noiſe and violence. The fall of this catarad 
is here ſaid to be above eleven hundred feet. Over this 
river travellers are obliged to paſs ſeven or eight times by 
| bridges, ſome of which are very ſtrong and beautiful, 
| and others ſo old and crazy, that it is almoſt impoſlible 
to paſs over them without fear. | | 

he principal lakes are thoſe of in the Gene. 
vos, and Bourget in Savoy, The laſt has a fiſh unknown 
in other countries, called lavaretta, which frequently 
weighs four or five pounds, and-is ſo palatable, that it 
never fails of being ſold for a good price at Chamberry, 
Here are alſo ſome remarkable ſprings, particularly nezr 
the lake of Bourget is one that riſes and falls with ſome 
noiſe ; but not at ſtated and regular times. After Eaſter 
this alteration is frequently perceived ſix times in an 
hour; but in dry ſeaſons not above once or twice: it iſſues 


different kind are the ſprings of this country, that ſome- 
times throw up more or Jeſs water, according to the al- 
terations in the Rhone; but not by ſuch a ſhort and fre- 
quent flux and reflux as in the ſpring juſt mentioned, 
The Savoyards, from the nature of their country, are 
generally ſo poor, that a traveller meets few people on 
the public road, who do not recommend themſelves to 
his benevolence; and a farmer with a yoke of oxen, two 
horſes, four cows, a few goats and ſheep, and a ſinall 
| parcel of land, is eſteemed a man of conſiderable fortune. 
Their bread is of oats; but the more wealthy uſe ſome 
wheat. Their other food conſiſts of butter, cheeſe, 
walnuts, garden-ſtuff, and ſometimes, though ſeldom, 
fleſh meat; and their drink is milk and good water. 
However, thoſe who live in the valleys fare ſomewhat bet- 
ter, They are all, however, chearful, have healthful 
florid complexions, and are remarkable for their fecundity. 
Among both ſexes a great many are ſeen deformed and 
lame; and the women in particular have wens that reach 
from ear ta ear. One-third at leaſt of the males ſeek 2 
ſubſiſtence in Frauce and other countries in quality of 
chimney-fweepers, ſhoe-blacks, raree-ſhew men, &c. yet 
they are ſo honeſt, that they may be truſted to change 
gold; and if they are once able to ſet up a little ſhop, 
they are ſuch maſters of the thriving talents, that it is 
often the foundation of a very conſiderable fortune; yet 
ſo prevalent is the Joye of their country, that when they 
_ acquired a little ſtock abroad, they generally return 
Ome. ö a. ; | 
The 
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nts of mount Cennis and the neighbour- 
>. + mountains are called Marrons, or Marroniers. One 
«ould imagine, ſays Mr. Key/ler, “ that from the hea- 
43 burdens they daily carry up theſe ſteep mountains, 
6 x So would ſoon or late fall into conſumptions; but 
« ſuch is the effect of cuſtom, and of ſimple diet, that 
« many of them attain to above a hundred years of 


50 7 ſhall here preſent our readers with the ſubſtance of 
the earl of Corke's animated deſcription of the manner of 
paſſing the Al, which we find in a letter to Mr. Dun- 
2 . At the foot of Chamberry commence the Alps. 


Li 


The aſcent of the firſt mountain is very ſteep, but well 
ved, and ſufficiently broad. A pair of oxen is con- 
Hantly added to the chaiſe-horſes; but in the ſubſequent 
mountains, which are many, all as ſteep, and ſeveral of 
them narrower and worſe paved than the firſt, no oxen 
are to be found. + Over different parts of theſe we had re- 
courſe to our own feet. Three days were thus paſſed in 
aſcending and deſcending theſe towering hills : our lodg- 
ings at night were worſe than indifferent. The third 
euening brought us to a little village called Lanebourgh, 
where our chaiſes were taken to pieces, and all prepara- 
tions made for. the immenſe atchievement of the next 
morning; the paſſage over mount Cenis. The accounts 
which had been given me of this mountain. had magnified 
the object to ſuch a degree, that when I viewed it with 
my naked eye, it appeared much Jeſs dreadful than I had 
ſuppoſed it, Height is not tremendous ; horror is not 
unuſual : the moſt amazing circumſtance is the manner 
of conveyance. It was difficult not to feel ſome uneaſy 
ſenſations when we firſt entruſted our limbs and lives to 
the power and management of that particular ſpecies of 
animals, the Alpian chairmen. Some few minutes paſſed 
in fears, till we perceived our porters ſtrong as giants, 
and nimble as racers. They did not miſs a fingle ſtep: 
they trod firm upon tottering ſtones : they jumped from 
one ſtone to another with the agility of goats. In little 
more than two hours we found ourſelves on the top of 
the mouatain. The aſcent is five miles continued, and 
ſo ſteep, that no carriage can paſs. The plain upon the 
top is five miles over; every inch ſmooth and green as 
a ſheep-walk. In the middle of it is a large lake, from 
which ariſes the river Doria, which runs to Turin, and, 
in conjunction with the Po, ſupplies that city with wa- 
ter. The deſcent is five miles, but not continued, there- 
fore it appears leſs ſteep, In the middle of it lies the 
town of Santa Croce, (Holy Croſs) where the principality 
of Piedmont begins. The proſpect on each fide, of tall 


The inhabita 


' firs, cheſnuts, and larch-trees, of vaſt natural water- | 


falls, and of roaring mountain-rivers, affords ſuch a ſur- 
priſing variety, as is at once aweful, pleaſing, and be- 
yond deſcription in any language whatever, The Pied- 
nunteſe conveyed us down with the utmoſt ſwiftneſs, 
fteadineſs, and eaſe. In the windings of the hills, which 
are many, they ſhewed great dexterity, and ſeemed to go 
on purpoſe to the very brink of precipices, only to con- 
vince us, that they could turn to an hair, and carry to an 
inch. At a little town called Novolezza, the ſcattered 
limbs of our chaiſes, which from . Lanebourgh had been 
carried upon mules, were by a kind of Medean art joined 
together again, and again our baggage was ſtrictly ſearch- 
ed at the cuſtom-houſe, the tormenting remora of every 
little territory through which we paſſed. 

In winter the plain on the top of mount Cennis, being 
covered with ſnow, is croſſed in fledges drawn by a horſe 
ora mule. The deſcent is in ſome places always per- 
formed in chairs; but from mount Cennis to Lanebourgh, 
it is conducted in a very extraordinary manner. On the 
ſpot where the declivity begins is a houſe called Ia Ra- 
maſſe, where the traveller getting into a fledge, with his 
guide, ſlides down with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that he is carried 
about three miles in ſeven or eight minutes, the rapidity 
of the motion almoſt. taking away his breath. The 

uide fits forward ſteering with a ſtick, and has on each 
de an iron chain, which he drops like an anchor, either 
to lacken the courſe of the ledge, or to ſtop.it. Tra- 
vellers having been ſometimes much. impoſed upon, the 
ing has laid a tax on all kinds of carriages over 
this mountain; and on both ſides is an officer, to whom! 


K „„ 


In Savoy every one ſpeaks French, and moſt of the 
names of the towns and villages are of that language; 
but the inhabitants in their ouſtoms and diſpoſitions re- 
ſemble the Germans. They are all of the Romifh reli- 
gion; but do not acknowledge the decrees of the coun- 
cil of Trent. fl 
The nobility both in Savey and Piedmont are greatly 
oppreſſed ; the king's ordinances are, however, in ſome 
reſpects of advantage to them, by having eſtabliſhed in 
all fiefs the perpetual right of primogeniture. In 1724 
the king reſumed all the alienated domains, by which 


clined, as it alſo does by the continual increaſe of the 
new; for whoever purchaſes an eſtate that has the title 
of a marquiſate or barony, is thereby ennobled and ſtyled 
marquis or baron, and ſuch eſtates may be purchaſed of 
the king for ſix or eight thouſand Jivres ; from 270 to 
3501. ſterling. $918 8 - ST 
The liberty of hunting is under ſevere reſtriQions'; 
and of all mines diſcovered and worked a certain ſhare 
belongs to the king. No perfon is to fell trees even in 


dant; nor is any timber to be exported, No money ts 
to be placed at intereſt or Jent on mortgage out of the 
country: nor is any penſion or order of knighthood, ex- 
cept that of Malta, to be accepted of from any foreign 
prince. The nobility are prohibited from entering into 
any foreign ſervice, or travelling abroad without a Written 
licence from the king. None are to be ſeen with fire- 
arms out of their fief; and a perſon not poſſeſſed of a fief, 
and even the officers in the army, are not to keep any. 

A foreigner who intends. to ſettle in the country muſt 
be naturalized and take the oath of allegiance; but if he 
afterwards happens to be above three years out of the 
country, he forfeits all his privileges. No foreigner, who 
is not naturalized, is capable of being heir to a Savoyard 
or Piedmonteſe. | "+ 

The preſent royal family of Savoy has long been'dig- 
niſied with the title of royal highneſs, on account of their 
claim to the kingdom of Cyprus, though till the year 
1713 that houſe was only in poſſeſſion of the ducal dig- 
nity. In that year Victor Amedenus II. duke of Savey, ob- 
taining the kingdom of Sicily on the peace with France, 
aſſumed the royal title, and was actually crowned king 
of Sicily at Palermo. Such he continued till 1718, when, 
agreeably to the quadruple alliance, he reſigned the king- 
dom of Sicily to the emperor Charles VI. and in the room 
of it had Sardinia ceded to him as a kingdom, which he 
took poſſeſſion of in 1720. : 3 

The titles of the king of Sardinia run thus: Charles 
Emanuel III. by the grace of God king of Sardinia, Cy- 
prus, and 7æuſalem; duke of Savoy, e Chablais, 
Aefta, and the country of Gene ] prince of Piedmont and 
Oneglia; marquis of /taly, Saluzzo, Suſa, Ivrea, Ceva, le 
Maro, Oriſtan, and Sezana ; count of Maurienne, Geneva, 
Nice, Afti, Aleſſandria, Tende, Gocean, and Romont; baron 
of le Vaud and Faucigni; lord of Vercelli, Pignerol, Taren- 
taiſe, of la Lomeline, and Val de Sgſia; prince and perpe- 
tual vicar of the holy Roman empire in Italy. 

The principal order of knighthood is that of the Au- 
nonciada, or Annunciation, which was inſtituted by Ama- 
deus VI. in 1562. All the knights of this order have the 
title of excellency; but none can be inſtalled, without 


by Amadeus VIII. 


manderies three gallies againſt the Turts, bears ſome affi- 
nity to the order of Malia. The knights indeed are al- 


alſo prohibited; but in both caſes a diſpenſation may be 
obtained from Rome. WA Ik 

| The king's prerogative is unlimited; and though ſuper- 
ſtition is carried to as great a height in this country as any 
where in Europe, yet, in church affairs, the authority of 
the pope has been reduced as low as poſſible. All eccle- 
 fiaſtical preferments are at the king's diſpoſal, and he is 
inveſted with the power of aſſigning penſions on them to 
the amount of one-third of their income. He can alſo 
| nominate @ perſon for the dignity of cardinal, who muſt 
be created at the next promotion. 1 1580 i 


The principal boards, or eotfeges, are the privy coun- 


ſtrangers, in caſe of any impoſition, may apply for te- 


dreſs, | 
| 7 


eil, which conſiſts of a prime miniſter, two . of 
: N ate, 


means the dignity of the ancient nobility has greatly de- 


his own wood, without leave obtained from the inten- 


being firſt of the inferior order of St. Maurice, inſtituted 


The order of St. Maurice, by maintaining in its com- 
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lowed to matry, but not to widows: ſecond marriages are 
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of ſtate, which has alſo its particular members. 


the militia, amounted to about. forty thouſand ; but in 


liament, fits at Chamberry. As the king is, on account 


commonly ſerves for bread, and with which the people of 


produce both pleaſure and profit. Marons, or large cheſ- 
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Rate, and other perſons of rank and great employments : | 
the council of Sardinia is compoſed of the ſovereign, the 
firſt preſident, and ſome other members; and the council 


The royal revenue, by the re- aſſumption of the ancient 
crown lands, has received an addition of upward of a 
million of Piedmanteſe livres. All future alienations of 
the domains are prohibited; the fiefs, as they eſcheat, are 
alſo to be added to them, and all ſurvivorſhips to be an- 
nulled. The taxes are levied with an inflexible ſeverity, 
to the extreme vexation of the diſtreſſed Savoyards; while 
the Piedmonteſe landholders are conſiderably favoured. 

The king's ſubjects in Savoy, Piedmont, and other 
parts of the continent, are ſaid to amount to above two 
millions. | | 

The king's military forces in the year 1741, including 


time of peace no more than fifteen thouſand men are kept 


in arms. | 
The high court of juſtice, which is here called the Par- 


of Savoy, a member of the ancient kmgdom of Arles, and 
a vaſſal of the empire, he has a ſeat and voice in the diet 
of the Germanic body. 

The duchy of Savey is divided into five provinces 
theſe are Chablais, Faucigny, Proper Savoy, the Tarantaiſe, 
and the county of enne : the principal places in 
which are the following : 10 

CHAMBERRY, the capital of Savoy, (which lord Corke 
calls . the dirtieſt capital in Europe, or perhaps in the whole 
world.” Letters to Mr. Duncombe, p. 21.) is ſituated in a 
pleaſant valley, on the river Leiſe, in 45* 40 N. latitude, 
and 5 55” E. longitude, The ftreets are moſtly ſtraight. 
Here are ſeveral ſquares, and many ſtately edifices, 
though not in the modern ſtyle, belonging to the nobility, 
« which,” ſays lord Corle, are uninhabited, except by 
vermin.” The city is of a middling ſize, its chief ſtrength 
conſiſting in its walls. It is the ſeat of the higheſt court, 
or parliament of Savoy. It has often been taken and re- 
taken; and in the year 1731, was almoſt entirely de- 
ſtroyed by fire. | „8. | 

Aix, as well as the former, is ſituated in Savoy Proper; 
it lies near the lake of Bowrget, eight miles to the nocth of 
Chamberry, and is celebrated for its hot baths. 

LANESBOURGH is a large village, in the county of Mau- 
rienne, ſeated at the foot of mount Cennis, which lies fo 
near it on the ſouth and eaſt, that, from the end of Novem- 


ber to the 17th of January, the inhabitants never ſee the | 


ſun, which on that day makes its firſt appearance on the 
tops of the mountains. , 


en 0h 
The Principality of PL1EDMONT. 


IEDMONT, a part of the ancient Lombardy, is 

' bounded on the north by Savoy and Ztaly ; on the 
weſt by France; on the ſouth by the Maditerrancan and 
the republic of Genoa; and on the eaſt by the duchies of 
Mont fer rat and Milan; extending about one hundred and 
fifty miles from north to ſouth, but much leſs from eaſt to 
weſt. It is called Piædmont, and in Latin, Piedmontium, 
from its ſituation at the foot of the mountains, or Alps, 
which ſeparate France from Italy. This country is in 
ſome parts mountainous, but is every where very fruitful. 
The plains produce ſine corn, and Montferrat and the 
Milaneſe yield great quantities of Turty wheat, which 


the middle rank mix rye : the pods are uſed for fuel, and 
the ſtalks, being thick, ſerve to mend the roads. The 
hills produce plenty of wine, which, like the Italian 
wines,. is very luſcious when new, eſpecially the white. 
There is alſo a tartiſh red wine, called vino bruſco, ſaid 
to be very wholeſome for fat people, and, on the other 
hand, the ſweet wine is recommended as a ſtomachic. 
The neighbourhood of Turin is famous for its fine fruits, 
and many long walks of cheſnut and mulberry trees, which 
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theſe are put into an oven, and when thoroueab 

cooled in red wine, are dried a ſecond 8 ot, and 
and afterward eaten cold. Truffles grow 8 
abundante, that Piedmont has obtained the nam 10 ch 
Truffle Country, Some ate black; others white _ the 
with red: their price is rated according to thei able 
Sometimes they are found of twelve or fourteen p lize, 
weight; and many country people earn from eee 
ſeventy dollars a year merely by digging for them. XY to 

The trade in cattle is ſaid to bring into Pied 
leſs than three millions of livres per annum. The 


| tivation of filk is alſo a profitable atticle, the Piedmont 
[4 


filk being, on account of its fineneſs and firensth 

ed the beſt in Italy. The Pizdmonteſe a e 
numbers of ſilk-worms under the care of their we, 
who have the eggs and mulberry leaves delivered to den 
and in return they give half the ſilk to their maſters 22 

The mountains contain minerals: Rochemelon which 
lies eaſtward, between Ferliere and Novareſe, is . ür 
the higheſt of all the Italian Alps, and it is a day's jou 
ney to aſcend to the top, where, in clear weather, it affords 
a moſt beautiful proſpect over all the Milaneſe, Trevi L 
Vice, xc. The exploſion of a muſket is here oaly beg 
as the ſound SOREN by a ſtick when breaking. Aoum 
Pifo, which ſtands to the ſouth of the valley of Lucern, is 
ſaid to be one of the moſt lofty in Europe, and is ſuppoſed 
to be that over which Hannibal made his memorable paſſa 
into Italy. The road hewn through the rock requires neat 
two hours travelling, and is quite dark. 

The vallies of Piedmont lie to the weſtward, contiguous 
to Dauphin in France: theſe are the valley of Lucern, 
that of. Perouſe, and that of St. Martin. The laſt is fix. 
teen Piedmonteſe miles in length, but very narrow. 

In the above valleys, eſpecially that of St. Martin 
among the higheſt of the mountains and impaſſable rocks. 
are large woods and thickets, abounding in white hares, 
which retain that colour all the year round ; beſide foxes, 
large pheaſants, and brown and white partridges. Theſe 
thickets are alſo remarkable for being the haunts of bears 
and wolves. On the higheſt part of the Als, and in 
open places, where only a little herbage grows, are found 
the marmotte, a kind of rock rat, a creature ſomewhat 
larger than a rabbit, and in colour of a mixed brown and 
red. The fleſh, which is eaten, has much the taſte of 
pork. This animal has a very ſhrill cry; and paſſes eight 
or nine months of the year, that is, while the mountains 
are covered with ſnow, in a profound ſleep. 

The chamois is a kind of wild goat, but much ſtronger: 
they generally browſe on the mountains; but are very dif- 
ficult to be caught, becauſe they place centries on the 


hills about them, which, upon any appearance of dan- 
ger, give the reſt the alarm by a certain noiſe; upon 


which the whole herd run down the next ſteep declivities, 
which they ſeem made by nature to climb up and down 
with ſurpriſing dexterity and ſwiftneſs. Their horns are 
ſhort, crooked, and fmooth ; their fleſh is very good, and 
of their-ſkins is made. the true-chamoy leather, | 
The bouguetzn is another kind of wild goat, but much 
larger and leſs ſhaggy : its conftant abode is on the moun- 
tains, which, on account of their height, are continually 
covered with ſnow. It generally ſleeps on the ice, is 
much fleeter than the chamois, and the common people 
reckon the fleſh very ſtrengthening ; its blood, even when 
dried and reduced to powder, is conſidered as poſſeſſing 
many medical virtues. The horns of this animal are 
two or three feet long, and thick in proportion. When 
they are cloſely purſued, they will throw themſelves down 
high precipices, and break their fall by the help of their 
horns, ſo as to receive no hurt. 8 8 | 
Among the tame beaſts are the tumor, which, Dr. Buſ- 
ching ſays, is of two ſorts, one engendered by a bull anda 
mare, and the other by a bull and a ſhe-aſs: the latter 
ſpecies, ſays he, is conſiderably ſmaller than the firſt, 
and is called the 4if; the former, called baf, has the 
upper mandible ſhorter than the lower, and both al- 
moſt reſemble thoſe of ſwine; yet the inciſory teeth in 
the upper jaw are an inch or two more backward than 
in the lower, and are alſo much longer, like thoſe of 
hares and rabbits. The head and tail of both reſem- 
ble thoſe 'of an ox; but the former, inſtead of horns, 


either 


nuts, are a fayourite dainty among the common people | 


has only knobs; in all other reſpects they are ſhaped 
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ther like a horſe or an aſs. Though not ſo large as a covered with villas, convents, and other buildings. The 
. they are of ſurpriſing ſtrength, eat little, are very | city is pretty large, the circle of the ramparts being about | 
fa ift of foot, and are excellent beaſts for erty * four miles and a half. The fortifications are remarkable - i 
In the vallies of Lucerne, 5 th and St. Martin, for their ſtrength, and particularly the ſubterraneous | i 
which have always belonged to Pie mont, live the cele- works, which cannot be ſeen without permiſſion: from 
brated Maldenſes or Vaudait, a name which ſignifies the governor, The citadel is a regular pentagon, with a 
people of the Vallies. 1 heſe have rendered themſelves vaulted deep well in every baſtion, ſo that the garriſan 
famous in hiſtory for their diſſent from the Romiſb church | cannot be deprived of water; and, conſidering the num- 
ling before the time of Luther and Calvin, and for the | ber and extent of the ſubterraneous works, the whole 
rſecutions they have ſuffered on that account : but ſince City. may be almoſt; ſaid to ſtand in the air. The ground 
the year 17 30, they have not been openly moleſted for on which, it is exegted being a little raiſed above the ad- 
(heir religion ; but, in order to ſuppreſs them by de- Jlacent country, no water can be conveyed into the 
orecs, a Popiſh church has been built in every pariſh; ditches, which is here of advantage, as the mines would 
55 are heavily taxed, and labour under great oppreſſions. n a great meaſure be rendered unſerviceable, could t 
The number of people in theſe vallies ſcarce at preſenti be overflowed. . Both the city and the citadel; mutually 
exceeds ten thouſand, of which one thouſand are catholics. add to each other's ftrength vo. / 
The chief river of Piedmont is thay s which flows out From the, gity fide you paſs over ſeveral bridges and 
of Mount Viſo. The river Sz/ia, thi Deria, Baltea, the ditches through an entrance, which leads to a kind. of 
ancient Druria, the Tenaro, and ſeveral others, run, into] dungeon, or a large round tower, with a flat roof, This 
it, The Yar, anciently called the Varus, riſes in the is a. magygine for proviſions and part of the military 
county of Nice, and, after watering it, empties itſelf into ſtores. It is bomb-proof ; the French, in the. fiege of 
the Mediterranean. — 4706, having thrown. ſeveral hundred bombs upon it, 
1 One of the chief qualities, ſays Baretti, which | but. to no effect. A x 
ditioguiſh the Piedmonteſe from all other Halians, is, their In one of the ſubterraneous galleries belonging to this 
want of cheerfulneſs. Piedmont never produced a ſingle tower, is ſhewn the place where Micha, a brave pioneer, 
3 poet, as far as the records of the country e go, | devoted his life for the good of his country. Theſe 
| whereas there is no other province of Italy but what can galleries are broad enough for a carriage to turn about 
boaſt of ſome poet, ancient or modern; and yet the Pred- | in; and, in caſe of neceſſity, iron portcullices may be let 4 
nonteſe are not eficient in ſeveral r learning, down, and granadoes, bombs, and other inſtruments of 1 
and { are goes c em have, ſucceeded» tolerably well in deſtrution/thrown into it, through loop-holes provided pH 
civil law, phyſic, and the mathematics, It is likewiſe | for ſuch ſervices.” Ap 7 | 4 FIND 1 
obſerved of this people, that none of them ever attained | I be walls and baſtions are all lined with free- ſtone, 
to any degree of exeellence in the polite. arts, and it is ang tie. up an hour and a half in walking round the 
but lately that they can boaſt of a painter, Cavaliers Bo- fortifications. The walks ſhaded with oaks on the ram» 
nente; a ſtatuary, Signor Ladetto; and ſome atchiteRs, | parts appear veryidelightful at a diſtance, and thoſe who 
Conte Alfiert, Signor Borra, and others, who to ſay Mak. thee have a moſt agreeable proſpect of beautiful 
the truth, are far inferior to numberleſs artiſts roduced Villas and gardeng,and on one fide the mountains are ſeen; 
by the other provinces of Iiay. They have, on the | which, urige Greateſt part of the year, are covered 
other hand, ge advanced when conſidered as ſoldiers: | with ſnow. If Nin continues to: increaſe. in ſize and 
though their troops have never been very numerous; every | magnificence,, as: it has lately done, it will have the | 1 
body converſant: in hiſtery knows the brave ſtand, they | nobleſt ſtreets of any city in Europe, they being at pre- | —_ 
ys for ſome centurigpaſt againſt the French, Spaniards, | ſent exceeded by none in Germany, Holland, France; —_— 
and Germans, whenever they have been invaded by theſe | or Italy. But this is true only with reſpect to the New 
nations. The {kill of tha Piedmonteſe in fortification is | City, in which are the royal palace, New:/treet,. and Po- 
likewiſe very great, and their Bertolas Pintos have | fireet, which are all remarkably fine. From the door of 
| - ſhewn as much genius as the Faubans: and Coborns, in | the king's palace is a vi which extends ſeventeen hun- 
rendering impregnable ſeveral places, which inferjor,en- | dred paces over the palit gourt, and &. Charles r- ſquare, 
ineers would only have made ſecure.“ , Account May, | along the New-freet ta Ne Gate. The houſes in 
It. 116, | t. Charles s ſpuune are very, magnificent, and have all 
rched' piazzas, ſo that in the heavieſt rains one may 
walk dry under ſhelter. Bernini, the celebrated archi- 
tect, is ſaid to have preferred New-/treet to any in Italy; 
yet the ſtreet of the Po ſeems ſuperior to it; that ſtreet is 
eleven hundred common paces in length, and the houſes 
only three ſtories high. The ſpacious and lofty: piazzas 
ofithe caſtle-ſquare are continued in a direct line on both 
d e ſtreet, and the houſes within the: gate form a 
hicheatrfe. r 
e houſes are moſtly. of brick; overlaid with plaſter 
aris, which while new has a good effect; and, what 
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Some authors, however, repreſent the Piadmonteſv as 
lively, artful, and witty; the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain of Aga excepted, who are farther diſtinguiſhed by 
large wens, as are even their horſes, dogs, a the 
animals. Turin has an univerſity, which is well founded, 
and regulated after the Ramiſb manner. Victor Amadeus II. 
not only new- modelled this univerſity, but publiſſſed 
an ordinance fot the uniform education of youth. through- 
out the count +44 414-1 Alb 
The language of the Piedmonteſe is a mixture of Frenth\|\ ©. 
and Italian. In this country are about fifty earldoms, | of | . 
' fifteen marquiſates, a gwiltitude, of lordſhips, and twenty | is not commonly ſeen, they have a range of balconies to 
abbeys. I hough the country be entirely pojuſby, except | every ſtory: but. the houſes. are disfigured" by the great 
ſome; valleys inhabited b _ Waldenfes, the king re- | number. of paper Window. IT 
ſerves'to himſelf. the greateſt part of the power in:ghugeh.{, The ſtreets are kept clean by a. very ingenious con- 
affairs, which in many other places js given up to t hi trivance. Between the citadel and the Port de Sufa the 
and the conſtitution unigenitus is here univerſally, opgoled:;: | water is, brought ini-by-aicanalt out of the Doria, and 
The chief trade of this duchy, conſiſts in hemp and | i 
ilk; and though maoſt kinds of ſilk” commodities are | ditch into the city, where it is diſtributed. at pleaſure 
made at Turin, and gs good as in other places, yet they through all the ſttets, ant carries off all the: filth and 
ate deut, the Piedmoiaſe workmen being leſs quick and foi, This 2 ance alſo ſerves to clear the ſtreets of 
expert than thoſe aß other places; and indeed this trade | the. ſnow in th 
is of no great conſequence, both on account of the high I th 


duty and the land carriage on mules. , . . '{, 
The prigeipal city of >, 


 anciently dugu winorumgithe. capital of all tlie king 
1 Ferdl ae doniigions. It is ſeated, according to Dr. 
' AMeaſtehne's Tables, in 45 tude, 


T agu dent ſtair- caſe; here ſtands a brazen ſtatue of” 
Hieler Amaddus on a horſe: of ' white marble; The ball 
* 7 Q 5 before 
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before the king's apartment, and the other chambers, are e gr. is eſteemed a fine building, In the 
Hung with tapeſtry repreſenting the life of Cyrus. Theſe [court is a double row of piazzas over each other Wr 
8 hangings were a preſent from the emperor Charles V. tothe public library, beſides twenty thouſang | and 
8 the houſe of Savey ; and both for their beauty, antiquity, | volumes, has a very valuable collection of Locle rn 
and the number of pieces of which the whole ſet conſiſts, | nuſcripts, in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, and F 01 
ate extremely valuable. The king's apartment is very langieker. as * anne | rench 
well furniſhed, and in his bed-chamber is an admirable he ecclefiaftical buildings in this city are yer 
piece of tapeſtry, repreſenting a battle in which the Lor- | cient, and in the Gothic taſte. There are fort Lg 
rainers were entirely defeated. | churches and convents, and ſeventeen more may Lo | 1 
On the left hand is a gallery in which there are three [in the neighbourhood from the ramparts. The ch CN 
s hundred marble ſtatues, moſt of — ues. It was [of St. Laurence near the palace is the fineſt in thi 85 
. on this floor, but fronting the eourt, that Naa, Amadens and is celebrated for its ſeveral marble ſtatues and its 1of 
reſided. The cloſet where he conferred with his miniſ roof. The tabernatle on the great altar conſiſts of king 
ters is near the audience-chamber. This apartment ful ſmall pillars of Oriental marble, and the pix in which 
into a fine gallery of paintings, in which the | the hoſt is kept is made of /apjs-lazuli; | ; 
— and fineſt pieces are by Paul + thay 4  The| The chapel of the Hily Trinity is ſmaller, but hat 
freſco painting on the wall, and particulggly that on the many manificent ations : it has à lofty cupola 
| | cieling, is admirable, and done by the chevalier Daniel, | ſuperb altars, and curious works in marble of all colours 
+ a German, © | 63 $03 Here is alſo a rich foundation for pilgrims. f 
| - Upon the left hand, on the ſecond floor of the wing of | The Corpus Chriſti chapel in the green - market is re- 
the palace which looks into the garden, is the chapel of | markable for a miracle ſaid to have been Wrought there 
the Holy Sudary, which, that it might be adapted to the || It is pretended that in 1453 the Savoyards having pillaged 
tragical relic preſerved there, is built entirely of a dark | Exilles, a conſecrated hoſt was brought along with the 
grey marble. The ſheet, as the clergy here pretend, in | booty to Turin, packed up with ſome other things upon 
which Chri/t was wrapped after his crucifixion, is im- | an aß but when the beaſt came to this ſpot, he devour. 
printed on both ſides with the bloody figure of a man, and | ly led, and could not be made to ſtir a ſtep farther 
is kept in the middle of the chapel in a tabernacle, with- Mean While the box with which it was loaded fle open, 
in an incloſure of iron-work.,. It is publickly thewn'on | and the wafer Dos up into the air, where it continued 
great ſolemnities, as the marriage of the hereditary prince, | hovering in the fig g biſ ived 
c. It ought not, however, to be omitted, that the pre- into whoſe ſaered hand it ge 
tended ſudary is alſo ſhe wn at Liſbon, zz and in above | him carried into this chap 
twelve Romiſb churches beſides; + bo 
The reſt of this palace is old and of brick, A8 alf 
another palace. The royal library is worth notice. A- many pecuniary offerings ; and the Franciſcan church in 
mong other ſpacious buildings contiguous to the palace | 
is the king's theatre, which is reckoned a maſter-pihy Pyramids.” 
in-its'kind; it havinf five galleries, above another, the "Jaudable fou 
finely decorated with ſculpture and Ming. Clapping, hoſpitals for the poor, ſick, and diſable may be teck - 
hiffing,” or other noiſy indications of upplauſe or diſlike, | oned-the moſt uſeful- The largeſt and 
are forbidden, when any of the royal family are pieſent: ] pitals is that of St. Jobn, for Tying 
a decorum that muſt be very agreeable to a curious ſpec- | children, ſoundlings, and"the,"{rek; 
tator. The other buildings contiguous to the palace are | as are with child are admitted here 
the record - office; the new royal printing-houſe, which | art married. This hoſpital ; 
has twelve pteſſes; and the arſenal, which is a new well- 
contrived ftructure, ' 4 LL 0 22S en de 
Mx. Sharp, ſpeaking of this palace ſays, © In the great | are judged curable. ' The children are employed in ſpin- | 
mmm: gere Hs apagements, I ſavy te ning gf ſilk, and in other works, till they are fit to be 
cobwebs I left there Har, and which probably ſome mechanic trade. The ground-floor is for 
have ſubſiſted ever ſince the beginning of this century. 
Strange, that in ſo elegant a palace th ö 
glaring, ſo naſty a deformity But it is in England only 
an uniformity of grandeur and cleanlineſs beſpeaks 
the taſte and weal af. the maſter : in Italy you ſee ſome 
* palaces with pictures and ſtatues to the-yglue- of ten or 
twenty thouſand pounds, and a brick floor, - unfit fine 
kitchen' of a man of faſhion; whilſt the hangings, chains; 
and curtains, are _ as an Angliſbman would b o , 
put into his garret.” Letters from Italy, 279. Another laudable foundation in this city is ſtyled 44 
| — Baretti, the late king of Aenne, who 'Charits, or the hoſpital for the poor, which takes upa 
died in 177, built a gallery at Turin, and ſome-country'| great part of the ſtreet of the Po, and has a conſiderable 
houſes near that . which were built and painted by revenue, ariſing from rents and the annual ſubſctiptions 
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are placed at 4 diſtance from 
her, and in the centre is an altar which may be 

all the patients, who may hear maſs without 
getting out of their beds. The front is a hundred and 
eighty common paces in length, and appears ſo magnifi- 
cent chat it reſembles à royal palace. The annual revenue 
| amounts to about thirty thouſand crowns. 


* 
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- DAMlfieri, Baums, and other living artiſts of Italj. I. 2531] of the citizens. This houfe generally contains two 
beſe faQts he mentions to prove that there are at prer ¶thouſand, and oſten three thoufand poor people, picked 
ſeat artiſts of eminence among the Halli, although the che ſtreets, and employed in ſeveraf forts of ma- 
opinion is on the other ſide of the queſtion ; wal es Tue city is - daily cleared of all beggars 

but the paſſage taken from his ſecond volume, in our pre- | 


k. it 


6nd grants. , Thoſe Who are foreigners are driven out, 


| coding ee ee what he here and the natives are brought to 89 Bret 
| F J great attention to 
il There are two 3 3 the one for yrs | V informed in 
oe Tious opera, Al as large and magni t as” that at} | 


ſpectacles, way the Comedie: Francoiſe, the 'Comiedie [ta-\0 
Henne, 260 the Opera Comigues + Thele feur exhibitionb 


=: | ſucceed each other in the h different ſeaſons of the! 
A year; but the king and royalifamily never frequent any 
thing but the ſcrigus opera: at 3 the euſtom I moiſt, and confequently unhealthy. Theſe exhalations 
in the late reign. Fr *of great diſadvantage 2 city, which is often in- 
In the old eit) the ſtrests are crooked and nantbwjth: ir, While Rival; a teu at do more 
though here and there ate ſome good houſes. The uni- chan three leagncs "diſtance; enj ys 'the" ſerpricft ky and 
a rerſicy,; which was founded in 26, is\alargohquanfhrighte@Ffan-ſhiney ee 
e 8 2 455 f 


TURIN« © o | 339 
nother of the moſt confiderable diſadvantages that | above two hundred and twenty horſes. On entering 
attend this city is the foul muddy water in moſt of the them it is an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, that a ſtranger muſt de- 
ells, which is chiefly owing to the negligence of the liver up one of his gloves, which muſt be tedeemed with 
jw) e in not keeping them ſweet and clean; dead dogs, | a piece of money. 150%; 
or and other filth being frequently thrown into them. The road to the palace of Rivoli runs in a direct line 
© The! manner of | burying the dead is another | through fields, meadows, and vineyards, and perhaps 
difagreeable circumſtance that attends*this city. The | has not its equal. It was planted, fince the fiege of 
corple is carried in proceſſion to the grave, Where it is Turin in 1712, the French, among other devaſtations, 
ut in the ground without any coffin, This is not only | having rooted up every tree in the country. This walk 
kutremely hocking when the deceaſed happens to die of affords a very beautiful proſpect; at one end of the viſta 
the ſmall- pox, meaſles, and ſuch contagious diftempers, | ſtands the palace of Riveli upon an eminence, and at the 
but may have a very unhappy effect on pregnant women, | other the city of Turin; and about two leagues beyond 
and other perſons liable to catch the infection. This that in a ſtraight line the . eee church of Superga. 
Aice of carrying dead bodies in proceſſion, expoſed to Rivoli, beſides having the beft apartments, has the fineſt 
vie w, equally prevails in Naples and other parts of Italy. paintings, and the royal family are much better lodged 
Dr. Moore ſa w the corplecof a tradeſman carried on an | there than at /a Yenerie or in Turin. 
open bier, dreſſed.ingajentire new ſuit of cloaths, a laced | It will be proper here to take notice of the church ot 
hat upon his head, les, his hair finely powdered, and Superga, which was built by Victor Amadeus, in pur- 
a Jarge blooming noſegay in his left hand, whilſt the | ſuance of a vow he made at the laſt fiege of Turin, Tt 
right band was very gracefully ſtuck in his fide. View | ſtands upon the higheſt mountain in the neighbourhood 
of Italy, II. 2588. Mr. Sharp ſpeaks of the body of of the city, about five miles diſtance. At- each end of 
2 boy of about eight years old, who had died of the ſmall- the church ſtand two elegant towers; and the cupola is 
x, whoſe figure and face were as hideous as that diſtem- | ſupported by eight large Corinthian columns of dark 
er could make them, carried through the ſtreets, dreſſed | green marble. The baſes of theſe columns are between 
in a fine laced hat, bag wig, blue and filver cloaths, and a five and ſix feet high, ſtreaked with white, and their 
ſword by his fide. Letters from Htaly, 135. The maſked | fronts'fo curiouſly inlaid with large pieces of white and 
fraternities who frequently attend at funerals, and of red marble, that they reſemble agate. Within the dome 
whom nothing can be ſeen but the eyes, make indeed | is a gallery that has eight windows in the circumference, 
not only a dreadful” but a ſbabby proceſſion. It is alſo and is a hundred paces round. Within the dome are 
extremely diſagreeable, that even when there is a con- | three: galleries, one above another. The proſpect from 
ugious diſtemper in the city, three or four dead bodies | the upper gallery is more beautiful than can be imagined: 
are ſuffered to lie a whole day in the churches uncovered, |from thence may be ſeen Rivoli, with its long terrace 
Perſons of rank have family vaults in the churches and | planted with trees; the valley toward Suſa; its mountains 
chapels ; but people in inferior circumſtances” are thruſt | covered with ſnow ; the meanders of the Po, the Doria, 
' jnto a vault: belangigg to their pariſh-church, fifty or a | and the Stura; with the fine plains along thoſe rivers, 
hundred togetheryithout any coffin. Indeed theſe re- which extend as far as the eye can reach; the valleys 
ceptacles derbe Nene and have ſeveral doors, the paſ- and plains beyond Montcallier; as likewiſe the delightful 
ſage leading to them ing vaulted ;- but this cannot pre- | eminences in the neighbourhood, covered with vineyards, 
vent the cadaverous ſme}! and noxious efſluvia from pe- gardens, and fine ſeats; and laſtly, Tur itſelf.” . 
nettating into the churches. f 
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T9 ER - Fort BRUNETTE, or LA BRUNETTA, has not its equal 
In the year 1767 the births in this city-amounted to in the world, and is a very ſtrong, and even impregnable 
2956, of which 1548 were male, and 2408 female chil- | fortreſs,” ſituated on the acelivity of the Alps, to guard 
dren; 5980 perſons died, viz, 935 men, 886 women, 116g | againſt the French frontier fort of Briangon, a few miles 
boys, and 2990 girls. The next year the deaths de- diſtant. This fortreſs was built ſoon after the peace of 
creaſed 813. The number of inhabitants in the city; Utrecht, by the king of Sardinia, to ſtop the paſſage of an 
ſuburbs, and territory of Turin, was computed to be | army from France into [taly, which was only practicable 
19,818, of whom 41,807 were men and boys, and 38,011 | that way, nature having in ever) other part formed an 
of the other ex +1... -£- | infuperable barrier. It conſiſts of eight baſtions, which, 
1a the neighbourhood of Turin are the following pa- together with all the outworks, are hewn out of a rock. 
Jaces : the moſt frequented by the royal family is that The baſtions and other works have a communication by 
called Ja Venerie, where the court generally continues] ſubterraneous paſſages under the rocks, fo large that car: 
from. Spring to December. It ſtands above a league from riages and heavy cannon, with ſeveral horſes, may con 
Turin; the road leading to it is well paved, and the [veniently go from one place to another. In the who] 
greateſt. part of it planted on each fide with trees, it run- fortreſs not a ſingle building is to be ſeen, and of tne 
ning a liitle winding between fine meadows, fields, and garriſon only ſome centinels. Batteries and mines would 
bis ane, ß es 2h. 30 Sram FS AIh here be of no effect, and two thouſand men, with ſufficient 
Before the palace is a ſtreet of houſes built of ſtone two | proviſions and ammunition, might eaſily bold out againſt 
ſtories high, and in a direct line, belonging to private a numerous army. This fortreſs commands twa valleys. 
perſons. In two chambers contiguous, to the king's] At à ſmall diſtanee from this place the Chevalier de 
2partment- are the pictures of thirty.of his majeſty's an Belliſie was killed, in his attempt to force àa way into 
ceſtors, with. Latin inſcriptions expreſſing their! moſt fa - Piedmont, July 19th 1747, and a numerous gallant French 
maous atchievements. Beyond theſe is a chamber of picy army entirely vanquiſhed,” whilſt the Piedmonteſe and Im- 
tures of the emperors of Germany, another with thoſe Uf Perfaiiſts loſt only a0 men 
the kings of France, and a third of the kings of England, Susa, formerly Seguſium, a city on the Doria, and 
all as big as the liſe. The gallery is a hundred and che capital of a marquiſate of the ſame name, is ſeated at 
twenty-five paces in length, twenty-two broad, and ja ſmall diſtance from the above fort, and is an inconſi- 
very lofty. At each door ſtands two large twiſted pil-¶derable place; but though it is only defended by a wall, 
lars of red and white marble, and. the pavement conſiſts it has always a r Here is a mark: trium- 
of ſquare pieces of green and white marble. This edifice; | phal arch erected by Kr 


| ing Coitius, in honour of Auguſtus. . 
which is extremely admired, was deſigned by Philippe. NICE, the capital of a county of the ſame name, which 
The royal chapel was alſo deſigned by the ſame architect. aneiently belonged to Provence, is ſituated in 43 40 N. 
The cupola is of a graceful beight: within it are the | latitude, and in 7 27 E. longitude, and is a ſea- port at ſhęg 
Maes of St. Ambroſe, St. Chry/o/toms. St. Auguſtine, and mouth of the river: Pailon'; its harbour has been declared 

« Jerom, ſtanding on: pedeſtals of red, green, and yellow. a free port. It is chiefly reſorted 'to by tartanes, pola- 
marble. The ſtatues, which are of a gigantic-ſize, are | cres, and other ſmall veſſels,” which come from Sardinia, 
of white'marble,. and were brought hither from Rome. Tvica, Ttaly; and Spain, laden with ſalt, wine, &c. 'Smol- . 
The high altar is extremely beautiful; and there is ſcarce ett Travels, I. 222. The harbour is expoſed to the 
any kind of . marble. which is not to be ſeen; either in the | ſouth wind; it is capacious, has good anchorage, and a 
pillars or altars of this chapel. The ſtables are two hun: ſufficient depth of water: Auchodies are caught here in 

died and thirty paces in length, and within them arg vaſt quantities sathis fiſhery makes à conſiderable article 
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in the commerce of Nice. Here are ſeveral remains of 
antiquities. Dr. Smollett ſpeaks of the ruins. of 

e ancient city of Cememelien, now called Cimia, which. 
ſtands ou the ſummit of a pretty high hill, about two 
ſhort miles from Nice, which was once the metropolis of 
the Maritime Alps, and the ſcat of a Roman preſident. 
Here are the ruins of an amphitheatre, a temple to Apollo, 
baths, aqueducts, ſepulchral monuments, and a great 
number of medals.. Travels, I. a26—232. In 1691 Nice 
was taken by the French, and in 1696 reſtored. to Savoy. 

| Tn 1700 it Was again taken by the French, who demoliſh- 
ed part of its fortifications, and in 1708 the duke of Ber- 
wick totally deſtroyed them. On the top of a mountain 
is a ſmall fort called the caſtle of Monialban, which en- 
tirely commands the city. Dr. Smollett ſays the town is 
bardly a mile in circumference, but is ſuppoſed to con- 
tain 12,000 inhabitants. He deſcribes the ſtreets as nar- 
row, the houſes built of ſtone, and the windows in gene- 
ral fitted with paper inſtead of glaſs, which ferves the 
. purpoſe pretty well, as the climate is very little ſubject 
to heavy rains or high winds. "The tradeſmen, however, 
begin to have their houſes ſaſhed with glaſs, Such is the 
temperate nature of the climate here, that the houſes in 
general have no chimnies, except in their kitchens. When 

| = weather is felt more ſharp than uſual, they warm their 
apartments with a chafing-diſh of charcoal. When 1 
ſtand upon the ramparts,” ſays Smollett, and look round 
me, I can ſcarce; help thinking myſelf inchanted. The 
ſmall extent of country which I ſee is all cultivated like 
a. garden. Indeed, the plain preſents nothing but gar- 
dens, full of green trees, loaded with oranges, lemons, 
citrons, and bergamots, which make a delightful appear- 
ance. Here are plantations, of green peaſe ready to ga- 
ther. (This was written in the middle of January) all 
forts of ſallading, and: pot-herbs in perfection, and plats 
of roſes, carnations, ranunculas, anemonies, and daffo- 
 dils, blowing in full glory, with beauty, vigour, and per- 
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fume, as no flower in England ever exhibited. Preſents | 


of carnations are ſent from Nice in winter to Turin and 
Paris, and ſometimes. ſo far as London, by the poſt. 
They are packed. up in a wooden. box, without any ſort 
of preparation, one preſſed upon another. When receiv- 
ed, à ſmall part of the ſtalk is cut off, and the flowers 

ecped. for two hours in vinegar and water, by which 

jey. recover their full bloom and beauty. y. are 

aced in water bottles, in a, warm place, and will con- 
tinue freſh. and. unfaded the beſt part of a, month.” 
Travels, I. 22% The enjoyments which ſuch a country 
might be expected to yield, are, however, interrupted by 
many things highly diſagreeable, In the month of 
March the ſun becomes very hot, whilſt the wind con- 
tinues cold and piercing, 2 
toletable. Great incoveniencies are likewiſe felt from 
the reptiles and vermin which abound here, ſuch as 
vipers, ſnakes, lizards, and ſcorpions; flies, fleas, bugs, 
moths, and particularly gnats, ſwarm. all the yeat round, 
but in ſummer. become ſuch- intolerable nuiſancea, as can 
endured, and cannot be removed by all the 


great progreſs. 


| 


| 
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the heats of ſummer are in- 
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| fertility of its ſoil, is bounded on the eaſt by 
the ſouth by the republic of Genoa, and on 
north by Piedmont ; it is computed to be lixty«two miles ; 
lap ee breadth, _ Nike 
The country, though very hilly, is. pleaf. Ir 
and abounds 8 __ a 8 Nuke pn fenile 
muſcadine. wine 3 it alſo affords a great qu 
riety of game, eſpecially of pheaſants and 
contains about two hundred cities, 
In 967, the emperor Qths I. is (aid to hahe raiſeg thi 
country to a marquiſate, in favour of Aldran prince 1 
Saxony, and upon the death of the laſt male heir of the 
houſe in 1305, the marquiſate came to his ſiſter J at 
da, the wife of the Greet emperox Andi onicy; Paley. 
logus, whoſe family Enjoyed. it till the year 1 532 _ 7 
the ſovereignty. was extinguiſhed. In 15 36, che em ” 


Milan, on 


the Weſt and 


and excellent 
zntity and va. 
partridges; j 

1 
towns, and caſti ez. ; 


Charles V. adjudged: it to thee: of Aden Nperop 
wife was of, the e famiſß End in 72 A 


milian II. raiſed it to à duchy. 1631, ſeventv. 
places in the duchy of Mont farrat were . 0 
duke of Savey, in lieu of a yearly income of fifteen "Ga 
ſand crowns, due to him from the duke of Mantua: a 
in 1703, the emperor alſo gave to the duke of Save that 
part of Montferrat which the dukes of Mantua had held 
as a fief from the empire and emperor, to be held by him 
by the, ſame tenure, | QF, 
| en the capital of the duchy, is pleaſantly ſituated 
on the Po, in a delightful plain, in 45* & N. latitude 
and in 8 30 E. longityde, forty-two miles to the 
eaſt of Titren. The town was once ſo well fortified 
and its. citadel ſo ſtrong, that it was reckoned one of 
the moſt detenſible places in all Italy. It was ſurrounded 
with very ſtrong ramparts, a large ditch, with baſtions 
ravelins, and. other. works, to weiß ide duke of Aadne 
added a very noble citadel which had ſix Haſtions, This 
city, which. is famous for its mam ges, has a biſhop, 
who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop eF . | 

Here are alſo CRESCENTINO, a fortified town and mar- 
quiſate, and alſo the marquiſate of PoMaRo ;: with the 


wn of TxIvo, VERUA, ST. SALVITORE,. and ſome 
—_> SE 2111 et 55 162.0 
of Sardinia poſſeſſes ſeveral diſtricts which 


The king 
formerly belonged to the duchy of Milan; theſe are the 
territories of ALESSANDRINO, LOMELINA, Victvena- 
Dns, the Nov AR ESR, the ToRTONESR, ANGH1ERA, ST, 
FEDELE, and Bosio. n 

One of the moſt conſiderable cities in theſe diſtticts is 
ALESSANDRIA, in the territory of Aleſſandrino, which took 
its name from pope Alexander III. who built it in 1160, 
and is furnamed. DELLa PAGria, from the inhabitants 
for want of Wood uſing ſtubble to heat their ovens for 
baking bread, It is a ſtrong town with an excellent ci- 
tadel; the houſes are of ſtone; but it is neither large nor 
handſomey though it is ſaid 4 ave 12, ooo inhahltants. 


| It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan ge the archbiſhop of 


Milan, and is endowed with ſome confiderable privileges: 
the Feu, in particular, are permitted to live here, and 
carty on a ſmall. trade. They haye a ſeparate quarter 
allotted them, he's they live among themſelves, and 
when they go a road, both men and women are obliged 
to appear with ſome mark of diſtinction: the former 
Ear grey hatsand long beards; the married women, a gro- 
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ſe already mentioned, as the duchy of Agſta, the lord - 
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HE ducby. of. Montferrat, ſtyled | 
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of lags pad windings of 4 


kind of head>drefs, and the maids: go bare- headed. 
e nom come to that part of the king of Sardinia's do- 


e 


minions;' from whence he obtains his royal title. 


The iſland of SARDINIA igfituated in the Mediterranean; | 


land on the northward, is divided from the iſland of Cor- 


/ica: by the: ſtraits of Bonifacio, it being ſituated between 
45 and 41 0/ N. latitude, and between 8* 3o/ and 
10% 45 E. longitude, Fhis iſland, nebet to Sicily, is the 
1 and moſt fertile in the Mediterranean; it extend - 
ing a hundred and ſeventy miles in length from north to 
ſouth, à hundred in hreadth from eaſt to weſt, and 
about ſeyen hundred in teuit, comprehending the turn - 
| moraſſes, and the high mountains on the north 
ſide of this iſland, obſtructing the wind, render the air 
very un whole ſome; upon which account the ancient Ro- 
mant made it a place of baniſhment. The country is, 
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Ferratus and Mau Firranas, probably: from the 
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however, extremely- fercile, producing all ſorts of corn 
85 | | and 
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and fruit. In ſome parts of it are woods, of five or fix 
miles in length, of orange and citron-trees ;' and as for 
"lives, plums, pears, cherries, and cheſnuts, they ee 
in ſuch plenty, that they hardly yield any price. here 
are here alſo bred vaſt herds of large and ſmall cattle, ſo 
that this iſland furniſhes Italy with wool, hides, and a 
ge ſort of cheeſe. Few Countries afford a greater quan- 
tity of game of all ſorts the moſt profitable of which 
to the inhabitants is that of their bugaloes, wild- boars, 
and various kinds of deer, ſome of which are ſo finely 
marked, that their ſkins might be taken for thoſe of 
tigers. The ridges of the mountains on the northern 
fide are no leſs rich within than barren without, by 
yielding great quantities of metals and minerals. Round 
the coaſt are many ſea- ports, ſpacious and deep enough 
to receive a conſiderable number of the largeſt ſhips, be- 
fdes many inferior ones for ſmaller veſſels, 2rd 
This ind has undergone many changes with reſpect 
to its government: it was once ſubject to the Cartha- 
inians ; the Romans held it next, and kept poſſeſſion of 
it until the decline of the empire, when, in the ninth 
century, it fell into the hands of the Saracens, who were 
\afterward expelled by the Gemeſe and Piſans; from 
which time the inhabitants were governed by. petty 
princes of their own. . It ſuffered greatly during the 
wars between the Piſans and Genoefe, as well as after- 
ward during thoſe between the emperors of Germany 
and the popes: Boniface VIII. at laſt granted it, in the 
1298, to James king of Arragen, whoſe ſon, A. 
% IV. after much oppoſition, made himſelf maſter 
ol it in 1324. From this time it continued under the 
dominion of Spain, and was governed by a viceroy, till 
the year 1708, when- the Engliſb making a conqueſt of 
it for king Charles III. afterward emperor, by the title 
of Charles VI. it was confirmed to him by the treaty of 
Pirecht. In 1717 it was recovered by the Spaniards, 
ind the next year the emperor exchanged it for Kicih. 
with the duke of Savey, who was put in poſſeſſion of it 
in the year 1% % e 11 45 14G, 1% 
This kingdom is of more importance to the houſe of 
Savey as a monarchy than on account of its revenues: 
for the charges of the army and civil officers being de- 
ducted, the remainder does not much exceed a hundred 
thouſand livres. It is governed by a vicero y. 
The whole iſtand is divided into two parts; Capo di 
Lgatori forms the north part of the iſland, and Capo 
Caghiari the ſouth. It has three archbiſhoprics, and 
four biſhoprics, which, as Welli as the ſeveral collegiate 
churches in the iſland, are immenſely rich; and both the 
clergy and monks have ſuch vaſt privileges and immuni- 
ties, that every family ſtrives to have one or more of their 
children of that number: hence they ſwarm every where, 
to the no ſmall detriment and oppreſſion of the mercan- 
tile and working part of the inhabitants, who are forced 
to ſtarve themſelves to maintain the others in pride and 


natives have been generally repreſented as bru- 
lb, ignorant, poor, proud, and lazy; ſo that, not- 
vithſtanding the fertility of the country, and the many 
advantages the inhabitants enjoy from their ſituation and 
ports, their lands are in a great meaſure neglected, and 
tie people indigent : but their ignorance, poverty, and 
indolence, are probably owing to the tyranny and op- 
preflion of their governors A of their overgrown clergy 
and nobility, hoth which enjoy ſuch exorbitant privi- 
leges as muſt Heceſſorily cramp the induſtty of the mid- 
ding rank of people. As for the nobility; and gentry, 
hey have always taken care to extort ſuch privileges from 
their new maſters, that they are not only exempt from 

e payment of taxes, but from being tried for any 
crime, even mat of treaſon; by any but a council of 
ſeven of their peers, who uphold each other in all theſe 
caſes; ſo that the 8 can ſeldom puniſh the moſt 
7 of them, by having the majority of votes on his 
lide, and even then it only ends in ſome fine, or at moſt 
in baniſhment. This makes every one that can afford 
de price purchaſe; nobility. from thoſe: governors at any 
date; by which means they are grown ſo numerous and 
"[rogant, that the whole burdeh of the public taxes, as 


i 


ath already been intimated, falls on the people of the 


ower rank, Indeed it does not ſeem to have been the 
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deſign either of the crown of Spain ſormetly, or of the 
houſe of Savoy ſince, to remedy any of theſe evils, and 


put the iſland in ſuch a flouriſhing condition as it might 
ſoon be raiſed to, by the encouragement of agriculture 
and commerce. | = * . 
CAGLIARI, the capital of the iſland, and the ſeat of 
the viceroy, is an archbiſhopric, and has an univerſity: 


it is ſellted on a large bay of the ſame name, on the 


ſouth part of the iſland, in 3025 N. latitude, and in g* 57 
E. longitude, It has a ſecure harbour, capable of re- 


ceiving, a great number of ſhips of burden, and, befide - 


other works, is defended by a caftle. The city bei 
ſituated on the declivity of a hill, is divided into hi 
and low. On the higher appears the ſtately cathed 
covered all over with marble, and adorned both without 
and within with the ficeſt architecture, ſculpture, paint- 
ings, and every thing that is rich and beautiful. The 
whole upper town is ſurrounded with a good 8 


is handſome and well built; but the lower, which ſtands 


near the ſea-ſhore, being ſeated juſt under the other, and 
receiving all the filth which falls down, it, is gene- 
rally dirty and unwholeſome, eſpecially in winter, and 


is but poorly inhabited. There are in the whole but 


four pariſhes, including the cathedrals, twenty-two mo- 
naſteries; and three ſuburbs. | 7 
There are many ſmall iſlands round Sardinia, the 
largeſt of which are A/inaria, Tavelara, Antiocu, 
Pietro. The moſt conſiderable of theſe iſlands is that of 
Aſmaria, which is about twenty-five miles diſtant from 
ape Doria, and was ſtyled by the. ancients the great 
iſland of Hercules. It is about . in 
compaſs, and is ſeated in 41? N. latitude, and in 8745 
E. longitude, TTT 
Having now concluded our account of the dominions 
of the houſe of Sardinia, we ſhall proceed to thoſe of 
Auſtria in Upper Italy, © ; #1 


i 
Of the Duchy of M1LAN ; or the Milaneſe. | 


The Situation, Extent, and Produce. of the Milaneſe ; 
with the Trade, Revenues, Forces, Manners, and Cuſ- 
toms 'of the Inhabitants. A particular Deſcription of 

the Lake cailed Lago Maggiore, with its two beauti- 
- Ful undi Iſola Bella and Iſola Madre, and of the 

11 Auſtrian dominions in Upper Italy at preſent 
'& conſiſt of the moſt conſiderable part of the duchy 
Milan, including Pavia, Cremona, &c. and the en- 

tire duchy of Mantua. | VC 

The duchy of Milan is bounded to the weſtward 52 


Sauey, Piedmont, and Montferrat ; on the north by Swiſ- 


| /erland 3; on the eaſt by the territories of Venice, and the 


duchies of Mantua, Parma, and Placentia ; and on the 
ſouth by the dependencies of the republic of Gensa; ex- 
tending from ſouth to north upward of a hundred Eng- 
2 By and in its greateſt length from eaſt to weſt 
There is ſcarcely a country in Europe more fertile in a 
variety of excellent productions. It is every where wa- 
tered either by rivulets or canals, and, after the harveſt 


of the uſual kinds gf grain, the people ſow Turi wheat, 


chiefly on account of their poultry, which they have in 
great plenty, and exceeding good. The paſtures are 
very Tich, eſpecially in the diſtri of Ladi, which is 


famous for the breeding of cattle. The cheeſe made in 
the country, and improperly called Parmeſan, is uſed al! 
over Iahy in the beſt ſoup. Here are alſo excellent 
wine, and all manner of vegetables and fruits in perſec- 
tion, together with a conſiderable number of Mulberry- 
trees for breeding ſilk- worms. The charms of this 
country are alſo heightened by three large and beautiful 
lakes: theſe are Lago Maggiore, the Lago di Ligans, 
which is twenty Engliſd miles in length, and the Lage | 
di Como, which extends from north to ſouth thirty-ſix 


Italian miles. 8 


The trade of the Milencſe is conſiderable 3 but the 
greateſt part of the commodities. the country affords is 


4R conſumed 
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- coming far ſhort of their imports. They, however, ma- 
nufactute great quantities of woollen and linen cloths 
ſilk is alſo here in great plenty, but it is not ſo fine as 
the Piedmanteſt, and the ſtuffs made of it are chiefly for 
home conſumption {4 but the fine At fockings, gloves, and 
handkerthiefs made here are uſually exported. Milun is 
alſo famous for gold and filyer laces, embroideries in gold 
and ſilver, and its curious works in fleet, cry/tal, agates, 
byacinths, and other gems ; and the country every where 
abounds:with'ingenious artificers. © . . 
From the extraordinary, fertility and richneſs of this 
country, it may be ſuppoſed to produce a conſiderable re- 
venue for its ſovereign, It is ſaid to have brought in to 
the kings of Spain aboye*two millions of dollars per an- 
mem; and Keyfler ſays, that the Au/irian general-go- 
vetnor has an annual income of two hundred thouſand 
florins. 0 ts 
The regular forces in the duchy amount to eighteen 
thouſand men, the greateſt part of whoſe cloathing, arms, 
and other: neceſſaries, come from Germany, to the no 
- {mall diſcontent” of the Milangſe, who think it hard that 
as the money for the payment of theſe troops is raiſed 
among them, it ſhould not be laid out and-circulated in 
their country. ; 
The political viciſſitudes of the ſtate, from the coun- 
try having devolved from the French to the Spantards, and 
from theſe to the Germans, have occaſioned the reſort 
of troops into this duchy compoſed of thoſe different na- 
tions; and theſe have introduced a much more ſocial and 
free * of living than is found in the ſouth parts of 
Tay. To theſe the fertility of the country and the 
wealth of the nobility do not a little contribute. The 


ladies can hardly be under leſs reſtraint ęven in France 


chan they are here; for, during the carnival, they give 
balls and maſquerades by turns at the public taverns, in 
order to avoid the inconveniences with which fuch en- 
tertainments would be attended at their own houſes ; 
while their huſbands ſeem perfectly eaſy with regard to 
theſe feſtivals, either from puſillanimity or a confidence 
in the virtue and diſcretion of their ladies, and ſome are 
ſo paſſionately fond of them as to grudge them nothing 
that can contribute to 'their-pleafure. The women of the 
lower claſs imitate their ſuperiors as much as poflible, 
and indulge themſelves in liberties which in other parts 
of Italy are denied them. Here, as in Paris, trade is 
moſtly ma women, who employ themſelves in 
ſewing and embroidery, and the ſhops, though they are 

uite open while the ſeaſon permits, are places of ren- 
—— for a great deal of company. Eren in con- 
vents the auſte rities of the monaſtic life are ſo far re- 
laxed, that a traveller may not only talk, rally, and 
laugh with the nuns at the grate, but join in a concert 
with them, and ſpend whole aſternoons in theſe fami- 


* 


Iiarities. | 1. | | | 
Before we proceed ta deſcribe the principal cities of 

the Milaneſe, it will be neceſſary to ſpeak. more parti- 

culatly Lago Macctorsg, which is a moſt ex- 


traordinary lake, ſixty-ſive Italian miles in length, in 
moſt places ſix broad, and its depth about the mid - 
dle is eight fathoms. Toward Sil it termi- 
nates in a canal that is of vaſt advantage to commerce; 
The lake is every way environed with hills, covered with 
vineyards and ſummer-houſes, and above the vineyards 
are plantations of cheſnut · trees, the fryit of which is con- 
ſumed in ſuch 3 ee e eg are in 
great plenty, the price of corn falls, eſpecially at Genoa. 
— 4 4 — of the lake are ſine rows rd. and 

ks arched with vine branches, eſpecially near the 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


.tonſumed by the + irtabitants, their expotts generally ell conſiſting of three ſpans. Theſe terraces 


| 


| 


| 


; 


„ 


; 


top of the, hill, where an oblong area, paved 


parable beauty and magnificence, ſcems an-undet 


'a barren rock, to which every baſket of earth, and 


Mii.an; 


decreaſe 
ward the 
With - fine 
affords a bay 


proportionably in their circuit as they tiſe to 


ſtone, and ſurrounded with a baluſtrade, 
delightful proſpect. It is in length from forty-f 
fifty com:non paces, and on eyery tide ſtands a 3 * 
marble ſtatues of a gigantic ſize. The rain-water 
into ciſterns underneath, to which alſo other . 
conveyed in order to ſupply the water-works. ode 
every terrace is a pleaſant walk, and at the four * 
are large ſtatues and pyramids placed alternately; The 
walls from the bottom to the top are covered with lay | 
Hedges, and eſpaliers of orange, lemon, peach-trees * 
The laurels ſtand in the open air during the whole win. 
ter; but the lemon and orange-trees are ſheltered 8 
with a covering of boards, and in ſharp weather cheriſh- 
ed witl. heat, kom fires provided for that porpoſe 5 
great expence. The annual charges of this Borranean 
1 & amount to forty thouſand Piedmontiſe livres. 
ut to raiſe ſo noble a ſuperſtrufture upon ſuch à founda. 
tion, and to bring theſe iſlands to their preſent incom. 
beyond even the revenue of a prince to — T1. 
Iſola Bella was, about the middle of the laſt century, only 


what. 


ever is found there, muſt have been brought by boats at 
a.prodigious expence. . 


The garden of 1/o/a Bella has a ſouth aſpect, and at 
the two angles of its front are two round towers, in 
which are very lofty apartments, adorned with red and 


black marble. Here is alſo a covered gallery, ſupyorted 


by Kone columns, and ſhaded with lemon-trees, On 
the other fide, that is toward the eaſt, is a delightful 
walk of large orange: trees diſpoſed in four or five rows, 
At a ſmall diſtance is a fine grove of olives, with nar- 
row Walks, and a caſcade that falls down above twenty 
ſteps. Here is alſo a plantation of large pomegranate. 
trees. The lake comes up ſo cloſe both to the palace 
and g-rdens, as ſcarcely to leave fo much dry ground as 
to ſet one's foot upon, except a ſmall ſpace before the 
north front of the palace, which has a fine proſpect to- 
wards la. On tho eaſt and weſt ſides are large vaults, 
upon which the earth has been 'raifed to the height 
above-mentioned ; and the whole may be compared to the 
hanging-gardens of antiquity. Theſe vaults are not only 
a foundation for the ſoil, but an ornament to the gardens 
all of them reſembling ſo many grottos. Near the palac 
are kept in a thed, built for that purpoſe, three fie 
gondolas for parties of pleaſure upon the water. 
In the palace are a great number of fine paintings, 
vaſes, buſts, and other curioſities. Among the pictures, 
the flower- pieces, fome of which are done upon marble, 
cannot. be ſufficiently admired';\ feveral of the cham- 


bers are hung with portraits of the cardinals who were 
of the Borromean family. The vaults on which the pa- 


lace ſtands are contiguous to the lake, and like grottos 
are adorned: with marble and ſhell-work. The floor is a 


ſort of maſaic, formed of ſmall ſtones, placed ſo as to re- 


preſent a variety of figures. Beſides this aſſemblage of 


the beauties of art and nature, the lake, with its undu- 


lating waves, continually waſhes the entrance into theſe 
grottos ; ſo that à more delightful ſummer retreat can 

hardly be imagined. & © N | 
On going from the hok 


ward the garden, the ſmell 


is immediately refreſhed with the mingled odours of fruits 


m 


and flowers. The firſt contre-eſpalier, aſter aſcending a 
few ſteps, conſiſts of bergamot, lemon, and citron- trees; 
next to this appears a high range of orange-trees, beyond 
which you come to a lofty grotto adorned with water- 


town” of Alan. This beautiful proſpect is farther works and ſtatues. Over its centre is an unicorn of 


large natural caſcades falling from the 
from $+fi the lake begins to widen, and 


mountains. * 

- Two leagues 
on enter} 
Jola Bella and Jſala Madre; the former belonging to 
count Barramea, and the latter to the emperor. 
mo iflands. have been compared to two pyramids of ſweet- 
meats, adorned with green feſtoons and flowers. At one 
end of the garden of the Zoo Bella are ten terraces, the 
perpendicular height of which, taken together, ſays 
Keyſltr, is ſixty ells above the height of the water, each 


the bay appears the two celebrated iflands | 


his back, and 


. 


— 


N 


i 


. 


| 


enormous fize, in a ſpringing attitude, with a Cupid on 
n both is is an aſcgnt'by ſteps to the 

oblong atea which terminates the ten terraces. - 
From ſola Bella to I80La Mapkt is abo.t: half an 


hour's failing, though their great height makes them ap- 
heſe | pea 


r much nearer. The latter has ſeven terraces, which 
are high but ſloping, and at a conſiderable diſtance from 
each other, by which means it appears to be lower than 
Tfola Bella, though accord img to the original plan they are 
of an equal height.” The greateſt part of the externa 


| 


foundation of Iſela Madre: is a high perpendicular rock, 
| | | projecting 


3 


4 
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 waterman who puts off for that purpoſe, and brings them 


_ the Milaneſe, properly ſo called, the earldom of Aag- 


ticle. | 


ts fituatetl, according to Dr. 24aſtelyne? 
N. latitude, and 9 37” E. longitude, from Greenwich, and 


men, and over the gate is an inſcription in honour of 


latter being ſtuck on to ſupp 


the croſs 1% Ion at the ſtations where the public pro- 


| Puted at three hundred thouſand. 


„ojecking conſiderably over the water, ſo that it did net} 
haute ſo much maſonary as 1/o/a Bella. That part of 
1 front of the palace only is completed which looks? 
würds Seni and the above iſland, and is adorned} 
ich fine paintings of | flowers, portraits; and land- 


Ee garden of this iſland alſo abounds with beauties, 
particularly a fine eſpalier of citron-trees, with a low 
P"itre-eſpatier of 'orange-trees, an arched walk” of ce- 
gere, a Imaller eſpalier of jeſſawine,' an eſpalier of Acacia, | 
and another of roſemary not leſs than eight feet in height. | 
Here are alſo ſeveral ſmall groves of Jaurel, with walks 
cut through them. Some of theſe trees are of uncom- 
mon thickneſs; and one of theſe eſpaliers of laurels is 
above eighteen feet high: ſuch a hedge, by means of the | 
mildneſs of the air, and its being fenced from the north 
wind by the neighbouring mountains, ſhoots up to this 
height in fix-or ſeven years © | 

f he hela Madre is a ſecure place for keepin phea- 


= 


”y 
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length, and is built in the Gothre taſte. Tt excels in 
the number of its ornaments and ſculptures, with which 
it is entitely covered both within and without. The ſta- 
tues are done by good hands, and ſome of them deſerve 
admiration, particularly one of Sr. Bartholomew juſt flay- 


ed, and his ſkin hanging over his ſhoulders ; en 


ſome give the preference to thoſe of Adam and Eve over 
the main portal. The great number of pillars that ſup- 
port the*roof, many of which can ſeatcely be 'encom- 
pay three men with their arms extended, are all of 
narble, of Which every where, both without and within 
the church, there is a vaſt profuſion: Between the. pil- 


lars are placed large paintings repreſenting the liſe of 


Sr. Charles'Borromzo, and ariong other paſſages his ſelling 
the principality of Doria, and in 'one day diſtributing 
eighty thouſand dollars among the poor. Near theſe are 
ſilyer votive offerings to the weight of ſome thouſands of 
ounices,' repreſenting heads, "eats, and other parts of the 
body, which bad been hurt or diſeaſed, but fuppoſed to 


ſants, which are eaſily conflned here on account'df | have been reſtored to perfect ſoundneſs by the interceſ- 


the great breadth of the lake: for when any of them 
attempt to fly over it, they ſoon flag and drop into the 
water, from which they are immediately taken up by 2 


* 


back, This, however, ſeldom happens; for as the iſland 
is larger than {/o/a Bella, and abounds with every thing 
proper for them, as well as places for ſhelter, the birds 
ſeldom attempt to make their eſcape. There is a little 
houſe built for the young pheaſants, and near it a beau- 
tiful grove of lofty cypreſs trees. This appears to be the 
fineſt part of the iſland, and recals to one's mind the 
fabulous deſcriptions that have been given of enchanted 
groves and iflands. The walks through this cedar plan- 
ration lead, by'a defcent, to the ſummer-houſe near the 
lake. | The ſhores of both iſlands are ſet round with 
painted Hower- pots, and when any foreign prince comes 
in the night;* or makes ſome. ſtay here, both iſlands are 
illuminated with lights of all colours, which exhibit a 
very glorious ſpectacle. Key/ter's Travels, I. 372—378, 
$00. edit. x 41 n 
But to return: the duchy in general is divided into 


biera, the diftrifts of Como and Lodigiatio, with a part 
of the Paveſe and the 1 7. 7 the two laft of which, 
with their capitals, will be deſcribed in a ſeparate ar- 


> 


MILAN; in Latin Medilanum, the ies! of the duchy, 

1 tab 8, if 45˙280 
is ten Halian miles round; +but would not, perhaps, take 
up half the ſpace, were its many gardens excluded, Its 
chief defence is a lined rampart. The citadel ſtands at 
ſome diſkance from. the city; yet, being in the form of a 
creſcent, environs à conſiderable part of it. This con- 
Its of fix baſtions, which, with the morals on the land 
fide, ſecures it how being approached with trenches or 
mines. Toward the city are two turrets, the walls of, 
which are twelve ells in thickneſs, and faced with ſquare 
blocks of marble. - The city is provided. with a foundry! 
for guns, and an arſenal with arms for twenty thouſand 


Philip II. king of Spain, which gives: him the title of 
defender of the faith. g S aednt LES Eby * 


ry 
* 5 


The city of Milan is got to be compar 3 55 beauty 
and convenience with Turin, moſt of the ſtreets being 


* 


narrow and crooked. Paper windows are here alſo mote 


common than either at Turin or Florence, and have a 
worſe appearance; as even in the houſes of noblemen, 
laſs and pap@#are often ſeen in the ſame window, the 


| ly the place of a broken pane. 
All the houſes are covere With pantiles, and in many of 
ceſſions ſtop, ſtatues are etected, ſome of marble, but 
molt of them are of braſs.. The inhabitants are com- 


ä 


d — 


Here are twenty-two gates, two hundred and. thirty 
churches, of 'which ninety- ſix are parochial, ninety con- 
vents, 'a hundred religious fraternities, and a hundred 
and twenty ſchools. ' The CATHEDRAL, dedicated to Si. 


10 les Raa it is viewed from the cupola, it re- 


'The ſtalls of the prebendarles are made of walnut-tree, on 
which all the remarkable actions of the emperot 1 
ture, and every action repreſented on a diſtin cbmpart- 
ment. The canons are divided into three claſſes, thi 

of which are nobles, and, like cardinals, wear a red veſt- 
ment. The ſecond claſs conſiſts of wealthy citizens, who 
are cloathed in green; and the reſt weat the common 
RET e fon e 
# The two. cha cels facing the entrance; of the 'choir 
wy 

contains the hiſtory of the New Teffament, admirably ex- 
prèffed in baſſs relieve. upon white marble, by Andrea Biſſi; 
but the beſf of them is that of the birth of Chriſ, which 
is accoutited a maſterpiece, Poem 

| The body of St. Charles Borromes is placed on the al- 
tar of a ſubterraneous chaps), directly under the principal 
cupola; it is dreſſed in epiſcopal robes, and depoſited in 
a cryſtal ſurine. There is but one key to it, which is 
kept by the archbiſneoß, without whoſe order this relie is 
not to be ſeen. The Walls of the chapel are almoſt every 
'whete lined with ſilver; but the epitaph is on marble. 
Every fourth D N body is Expoſed with great 
ſolemnity and devotion. e treaſury is extremely rich, 


and contaitis'a prodigious number of gold and filver yeſ- 
els, buſtos, ſtatues, oftenſoria, rings, chalices, crucifixes, 
Ec. of which the metal is the leaft valuable part. Among 
theſe is a ſilver image of the faint, larger than the life, 
with a diamond crucifix, of immenſe value, hanging 
at his bteaft.” The" front of the mitre, which is al- 
ways put upon the deceaſed archbiſhop's head When his 
body is carried in proceffion, is entirely covered with 
beabls. J OL SOTO COPD ERIC TITOL gt” 

4 On the roof of the choir hangs one of the nails with 
which. it is pretended Chriff was faſtened to the croſs; 
it is caſed in ctyſtal, and near it is a machine by which 
fix perſons at 'once may be drawn up to ſt. On the 
third of May, the feſtival of the invention ef the croſs, 
this relic is Carried bout in'a grand proceflion, the arch- 
biſhop holding it under à magnificent canopy, the whole 
body of the clergy, Fo overnor-general, and the prin- 
cipal perſons of 1. city afliſting at the x 0g Amon 

other curiolities ſhewn' here, is a piece of Aaron's rod, 
which, however, the church of St. John ue Lateran at 


are alſo ſhewn, in tbe palace church at Hanover, among 
the relics which Hjnry, ſurnamed the Lion, brought from 


Maria and Thecla; is four hundred and eighty feet in 


the Holy Land. 
We A marble 


ſion of St,” Borromeo. The filyerſmiths expoſe” to ſale 


compaſſed with fine braſs ſtatues, and its outſide 


Rome pretends to have quite entire; ſome pieces of it 


| 
' 
' 
| 
| 
| 
: 
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A marble ſtair- caſe, carried round one of the main pil» The: Ambreſian college, which ſtands 
lars, leads up to the firſt outward gallery. Here is aof the city, is a foundation for teachin 


marble ſtatue of duke John Galeazzo Viſconti, on the to 
of a. pyramid, with à Hag in his hand ; which duke, i 


1386, laid the foundation of this edifice. , Man ſtatues | ti veller's notice is the library, which, exc 
"ip ſaints, dukes, and other eminent 8 ſtand to i : m ten to tw 
round the gallery. The, roof of the church is entirely | alſo two hours in the afternoon. It contains f 
covered with marble, The large ſquare blocks of marble| thoyſand printed volumes; but theſe, however, a 
uſed for this purpoſe are ſo cloſely cemented ther | valuable than its treaſure of, manuſcripts, which 
Vith lucas, that no rain can penetrate . through the | t@{BMiount to fifteen thouſand z but though this 
Joints. Hence, it may be eaſily conceived that the pil- ip/Þrabably much exaggerated, it muſt be ackno 
lars and arches muſt ſuſtain an immenſe weight. Upon |t& contain ſome good ieces: The moſt curioy 
one ſide of this gallery are marble, ſtatues, of all the [ſcripts in the whole Jil | F 
architects who have conducted the. building of this | pbut's hiſtory of the cus, by Rufinus, it being reputed 


. ch Ur ch. 


On mounting ninety-one ſteps higher, you come to 4| othets, one thouſand one hundred years old, and w;; 
7 Fade — the lulide — the height on the bark of Aa tree; and the works of Ls 
of thirty, or forty ſteps. above this gallery hang. three Vinci. Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that in the Ambraſian li. 
Large bells, one of which was conſecrated by St. Charks | brary is ſhewn the Italian genius, for they have ſpent 
Borromeo; and here, through: an aperture, is a view of | more money on pictutes than on books; but although 
the inſide of the principal cupola, which is divided into a | there are the heads of ſeveral learned men, the on! 
gteat number of ſquare compartments, and adorned with | Aan to be met with is biſhop Fiſher, whom Henry VIII 
e Four flights of ſteps, and other cu- | cauſed to be beheaded for not owning his ſu . 


gallery, which 


4 
1 


tious work enriched with ftatues, bring you to the top | Books are indeed the leaſt part of the furniture which 


of the cupola._ 


With feſpect to the outſide of this church, the eaſtern are generally ſet off, after the example of the old Greet; 
part, or that belonging to the choir, is completed; but | and Romans, with pictures, ſtatues, and other ornaments, 
the part moſt expoſed to view, particularly the front to+ | where they can a 


ward the great ſquare, is ſuffered to be in a 


_ andthe whole ſquare behind it is filled with, workmen 
emplo ed in ſawing, cutting, and poliſhing. the marble; 
and there is reaſon to believe. that ſomething or other 


will always remain to be done, a yearly income of | In the Amirofian college is alſo an academy of paint. 
_ eighteen thouſand crowns being levied till the church} ing, where, in the ſummer months, the. artiſts both in 


Mall be entirely completed. It is pretended that two thou- 
ſand ſtatues are ſtill wanting for the front, and that the 
other parts of the edifice require at leaſt five-thouſagdi 

The number of ſtatues about the church, ſo long 1 a 

the year 1714, amounted to four thouſand fout hundred; 

and ſome afficm, that aboye fix hundred of thgſk alrgady 
ſet up are worth a thouſand dollars each; but it is not 

Improbable, that in theſe computations, the word ſtatue 

Oppoſite to the cathedral ſtands the archbiſhop's pa- 

Tace, a very ſpacious building, that has two courts, in 

one of which are the ſtatues of St. Charles Borromes 
and St. Ambroſe; the latter with an iron rod in his hand, 

as an emblem of his heroic oppoſition to the emperor 

Theodoſius. Ibis palace has a. eqmmunication with the 

cathedral by a ſubterraneous paſſage. OPS, hg 

With reſpect to marble ſculptures, paintings, gilding, 


is a little overftrained beyond its uſual import. 


and ſtucco-work, St. Alexander's ch ſurpaſſes any in| 


Milan, except the cathedral. The high altar of this 
church, the chancel, and two r s, are enriched 
with lapis-laxuli, agate, jaſper other gems, I 

life of this ſaint is painted on ET a 
partments. N 1 | . 


The church of ST. AmBroSs is divided between the 


Bernardines and the canons regular. The choir is com- 


mon between them, and is, as well as the cupola, adorned 
with ,-/aic-work. "The tabernacle for the hoſt ſtands 
between four pillars of porphyry. Near the chancel is 
ſhewn, upon, a marble pillar, a brazen ſerpent, which the 
vulgar believe to be the ſame which Moſes ſet up in the 
wilderneſs, though others, more judge it to be 
made only of ſome fragments of the former ; while others 
in imagine it to be a ſymbolical image of the g 


( 


ſculapius. However, on Eafter Tueſday, a great number 


of ſickly children are placed before it, from. a ſuperſti- 


tious expectation of its reſtoring them to healtn. 
The body of St. Ambroſe. is depgfited near the high 
altar. The gates of the portal are by tradition ſaid to be 
the ſame which St. Ambroſe ſhut againſt the emperor 
Theodeſius, till he had done penance 12 his cruelly maſ- 
facring the inhabitants of Theſſalonica on account of a ſe- 
dition. Pilgrims generally pick little ſplinters out of theſe 
gates, and carry them away as ſacred relics. ' © 
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condition; In an apartment behind the library are ſeveral rarities 
probaply to induce perſons of fortune and a liberal di{po- | often mentioned by travellers, as a head of Titian by his 
itign.to. contribute largely toward it. It is already four | own hand, with the pictures of perſons eminent for their 
hundred and ſeventy years ſince the church was begun, | learning, among which are thoſe of Lucretia Cornara, 


cends a ladder up to the gallows, holding the crucifix 
© | parting prondunees che 'benediQion';; while the capu- 
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b g $ Mann. 
library are, a tranſlation of Joſes 


branches of literature, where youth are in 
by fixteen profeſſors, What is here princi 


» 4 


n time, is open every morning from ten to twe 


to be aboye one tliouſand three hundred, or, according to 


y Eng. 
premacy, 


people uſually go to ſee in an Dialieg library; for theſe 


rd them, 


oy + 


and Jſabella de Koſales ; the former of whom was miſtreſs 
of (ſeven Ager and 77 ber {kill in philoſophy gained 
f the . 


the applayle « univerſity of Padua. 


painting and ſculpture frequently draw and make models 
Som the Hr... ot: | 
Some adjacent rooms ſerve for a muſeum, where, 
among other curioſities, is the ſkeleton . of a woman of 
great heanty, who directed that her bones ſhould be diſ- 
poſed of in thig manner, that the living, by viewing the 
dead, might be better able to reſtore health to the ſick, 
There is here alſo an image which walks about the room, 
and performs many geſtures by clockwork. 3 

. The church of St. Angelo, belides the ſtatues in the 
front, has abundance of 25 paintings and marble ſculp- 
tures 3 d alſo the c eb of: St, Antonia del Fos, 
which, among, other paiitings, has a fine piece by Au- 
bib Gprracei, and is adorned, with inlaid work, in the 
Florentine taſte, conſiſting of pieces of oriental marble, 
'mother-of-pearl, and gems, in the form of birds and 
flowers, and altarpieces of the fineſt Florentine marble. = 
© Before the main entrance of 87. Ce/o's church are 
two large ſtatues of Adam and Sue; the latter is parti- 
cularly accounted a maſterpiece, In. the front are four 
fine ſtatues of the Whangel , alſo of white marble, with 
many other ſtatues, whole pedeſtals are of braſs. In the 
church are ſeveral fine ure as alſo the tomb of 
Annibal Fontana, the famous ſculptor, with a pompous 
Taſcription, in which it is ſaid that Nature ſtood amazed 
while he transformed marble into men | 
The church of St. Francis is remarkable for the Maſ- 
facte of the Innocents, painted in freſco over the great 
altar, and the picture of gur Savieur feeding five thou- 
CCC | 
The church of Sr. Giovanni de Caſarotii is ſmall, but 
contains many decorations in marble ; W 2 vault for 
the interment of executed criminals, and belongs to the 
fraternity of Cavalieri, who wear 3 fall croſs upon one 
ſhoulder on their upper garment, and are of the beſt fa- 
milies in Milan. It is an indiſpenſable duty incumbent 
on this order, that when à malefactor is to be executed, 
ſome of the members viſit him the night before, in or- 
der to prepare him for the other world. At the place 
of execution, 'one of the moſt eminent among them al- 


before the criminal, o goes up bac Ward, and at 


ahh chins 


X 


ius, whoſe uſual office is here to attend criminals in 
Ver Jaſt hours, remain below. On this occaſion two 
2 are placed againſt the gallows, one for the execu- 
Jas 5 and the criminal, and the other for the cavalier, 
wr attends maſked, and when the criminal is dead cuts 
2 en. Others of the fraternity aſſiſt in taking up 

ne. body, and carrying it to the chapel in order to its 
the no interred. The Fraternity have, however, few op- 

1 nities of performing theſe humble offices at Milan; 
for the ſoldiers are exempt from the civil juriſdiction, they 
being tried by martial law; and ſuch is the fertility of the 
(oil, and the opulence of the people, that even the poor 
b begging find no difficulty in obtaining ſubſiſtence, 
thout taking to criminal courſes ; beſides, the privilege 
of ſanctuary granted to churches and monaſteries pro- 
tects many criminals from the hand of juſtice. 

The church of ST, Paolo, belonging to the Bernar- 
fine nuns, is remarkable for its fine frontiſpiece, upon 
which is a ſtatue of the Madonna di Loretio, and the con- 
verfion of St. Paul, in baſſo relieve, on a ſingle piece of 
white marble, in which the efforts of the horſe to re- 
cover from his aſtoniſhment are moſt admirably expreſſed, 
Within the church the whole life of that apoſtle is re- 
reſented in ſeveral beautiful pictures, by four brothers 
of the name of Campi, who were natives of Verona. The 
moſt remarkable of the other paintings are the decolla- 
tion of John the Baptiſt, the Lord's ſupper, and Chriſi 

committing to St. Peter the power of the keys. 

The church De la Paſſione is one of the fineſt eccle- 
ſaſtical buildings 0 the city, particularly its front, which 
:: crowded with excellent flatues and ſcripture hiſtories 
in baſſ relievos. ; | +3 
What appears very . is, that both here and in 
other churches of the Milaneſe the entrances are crowded 
with old women ſpinning, or buſy about ſome other em- 
yment. As they do not beg, they probably conceive 
it to be a work of merit to ſpend the whole day, as it 
were, in the houſe of G. | 
In moſt churches of Milan the Ambroſian ritual is uſed, 
which differs from the Nomiſb only in ſome forms of 
prayer and a few ceremonies;; but the convents of Regu- 
lars adhere to the Romiſb. | 
Among the charitable foundations, the principal is 
' the GxeaT HosPITAL, a noble building, founded by 
duke Franciſco Sforza. The middle court of this ſtructure 
is ſurrounded by a piazza, each ſide conſiſting of twenty 
arches, ſupported by marble pillars, and is two hundred 
and fifty feet ſquare, with three galleries running round 
the buildin .* Beſides this large court, there are eight 
ſmaller, twenty-four wards for the ſick and hurt, 
who are diftributed according to their different diſ- 
eaſes, The conſumptive patients have their particular 
ward, another is appointed for fevers, a third for the ſmall- 
pox, a fourth for the venereal diſeaſe, &c. There are 
ſometimes; four hundred patients in the fever ward, 
which is very long, and in the form of a croſs, with an 
altar in the centre, ſo that all the patients may ſee it 
from their beds. In the admiſſibn of expoſed foundlings, 
or of the ſick and maimed, no difference is made with 
regard to country or religion. The proteſtants lie in 
the ſame wards with the other patients, but at the far- 
ther end; and while the hoſt. is elevated or carried 
about, a curtain is drawn between them and the reſt, 
hus, by a very commendable and humane indulgence, 
the adoration. of the hoſt is diſpenſed with, and the con- 
ſcience freed from all compulſion ; nor are ſtrangers ob- 


'Y 
* 


liged to kneel on meeting the hoſt, either in the churches 


or ſtreets. | | | 
The number of patients exceeds one thouſand five hun- 
dred, the females being diſtributed into nine particular 
wards; and the officers and ſervants of all ranks are ſaid 
to amount to five kundred.' be AR | 
At the expence of the hoſpital, but at another place, 
are maintained about three hundred idiots and lunatics, 
and alſo above five. thouſand foundlings. It has been 


fometimes known, that perſons in good. circumſtances, 


having no legitimate children or near relations, have 
taken a child out of this hoſpital, and adopted it as 
their own. The inquiſition in this city chiefly exerciſes 
us ſeverities on the Fews, for none of that perſuaſion 
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pearance before this tribunal, and at the Dominican con- 


vent in the ſuburbs of the Porta Vercellina. This court, 
beſides eccleſiaſtics, conſiſts of ſixty noblemen, and one 
hundred andefifty reputable merchants, 

It is ſurpriſing what a number of miſhapen dwarfs, and 
people afflicted with wens of a monſtrous ſize, are to be 
found in the ſtreets of Milan. 

In moſt of the Milaneſe inns, a young traveller is ge- 
nerally aſked whether he would have a letto fornito, which 


means a female bedfellow, who never unmaſks till ſhe 


enters the bedchamber. How dangerous is 'this to the 
morals of young travellers! and to what an extreme 
riſque is their health expoſed, while it depends on the 
Choice of a mercenary landlord ! 

n the neighbourhood of the city are many beautiful 
ſeats, among which, that of the marquis Simonetti's villa, 
a few miles from Milan, is particularly remarkable for 
its ſurpriſing echo, which toward the garden, from two 
wings of the building, parallel to each other, and ftand- 
ing at the diſtance of fifty-eight common paces, without 
windows or doors, diſtinctly repeats the ſound of a man's 
voice, but chiefly the laſt ſyllable, forty times, and the re- 
port of a piſtol about ſixty. 

In the year 1767 the government of Milan publiſhed. 
a law, by which all the rights that the pope or the 
biſhops have exerciſed over ecclefiaſtics, either with re- 
gard to their effects or their perſons, was transferred to a 
council, eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe at Milan. By the 
ſame law, all eccleſiaſtics were obliged to ſel] the eſtites 
which they had become poſſeſſed of fince the year 1722: 
and no ſubject, whether eccleſiaſtical or ſecular, is now 
permitted to go to Rome, to ſolicit any favour, without 
conſent of the council, except letters of indulgence. 

Pons Aureoli, now corrupted to Pontirelo, is a bridge 
over the Adda, Here Aureolus was defeated by Gallienus, 
A. D. 268. It is thirteen miles from Bergamo, and 
thirty-two from Milan. Near this place, in the year 
1703, the obſtinate battle of Caſſano was fought between 
the French and Auſtrians, The excellent relation of the 
chevalier de Folard, who was preſent, gives a very diſ- 
tinct idea of the ground. See Polybe de Folard, tom, III. 


p. 223—248. 


8 E N. VI. 


4 Deſeription of the City of Pavia, and of a celebrated Car- 
thuſian Convent near that City; with an Account of the 


City of Cremona, 


TUHE greateſt part of the Pave/e, as hath been al- 

1 ready intimated, belongs to the king of Sardinza ; 
and both this diſtrict and that of Cremona are included 
in the duchy of Milan. | | 
Pavia or T1cinum, the capital of the Paveſe, is 


ſituated in 45? 18” N. latitude, and in 9® 44 E. longi- 


tude. It is a large, but old and deſolate city, on the 
river Teſſino, with very indifferent fortifications, and a 
caſtle and citadel in the old taſte. The ftreets are in- 
deed broad and ſtraight ; but the houſes are mean, and 
the city has no remains of its ancient ſplendor when 
capital of the kingdom of Lombardy. It has nine churches, 
a like number of convents, and is a biſhop's fee ; but 
the cathedral is old and of brick, as are moſt of the pub- 
lic edifices. In the area before it ſtands a braſs equeſtrian 
ſtatue called Reg:/ola,, by ſome thought to be Antoninus 
Pius, and by others Marcus Aurelius. The Auguſ/line 
convent is only remarkable for the noble marble monu- 
ment in which are ſaid to be depoſited the bones of Sz. 


Auguſtine. Its univerſity, founded by Charlemagne, and 


re-eſtabliſhed by Charles IV. has ſeven colleges. Here 
is alſo. another college founded by pope Pius V. whole 
ſtatue is erected before it ; but a much finer of the ſame 
pope may be ſeen in the college. 

n the year 1524 the emperor Charles V. defeated and 
took priſoner his great rival for power Francis I. near 
this city.; on which occaſion the captive king wrote this 
memorable and laconic letter to his mother: We have 
loſt all but our honour.” 1 © 80 

Five Italian miles from Pavia is a Carthuſian monaſ- 
tery celebrated for its magnificence. The church is 


| wy coun within the city, without firſt making his ap- 
Eibe 15 


remarkably ſuberb, the front being entirely of white 
48 marble, 
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having loſt their way by the darkneſs of the night and a | when the lake is low and ſtagnates, the air beeomes ſo 


| kitchen, with ſome 2 quantities of flax, and a rioſities, which were highly valuable, fell into the hands 
8 
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marble, ornamented with ſculptures, and is covered with | With reſpect to the hiſtory of this country, Len, 
wires to ſecure it from being ſullied or damaged. Within Gonzaga, having extirpated the Bonacol ſi family, 8 
the church is curious iron Work, a great part of which is || himſelf maſter of Mantua he was of German deſcent 
gilt: it is ſaid to have coſt 60,000 dollars. Here are and took upon himſelf the title of Imperial Vicar of 
alſo twelve incomparable ſtatues of Carrara marble, four | Mantua, for which he appears to have obtained per 


of which on the outſide repreſent the cardinal virtues; | miflipn from the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, though the 


the other eight, which ſtand in the middle aile of the | pope refuſed to acknowledge him as-ſuch. He was ſuc 
church, are the four evangeliſts, with St. Gregory, St. | ceeded. by his iſſue both in the government of Minus 
Auſtin, St. Ambroſe, and St. Ferom. The roof of the [and the imperial vicarſhip. In 1432 7% Francis ug 
church is blue, with ſtars of gold, in imitation of the | tained from the emperor Sigiſmond the title of marquis; 
ſky ſpangled with ſtars in a clear evening. Even at this and Frederic II. who was created a duke by the emperor 
time the ſplendor of this ſuperb church is daily increafing, Charles V. by marriage obtained Mantferrat, which Was 
ſome diftinguiſhed artiſts being conſtantly retained for im- | afterward alſo raiſed to a dukedom. At length, on the 
proving it by the addition of new ornaments. \ [acceſſion of Philip duke of Anjou to the crown of Spain 
In a litile ſquare garden adjoining to the convent are the duke of Mantua, in conſideration of receiving (x1, 
water- works, with which the grave fathers take great thouſand piſtoles, and a monthly ſubſidy of thirty. fix 
delight in putting tricks upon other monks of their or- thouſand dollars for maintaining a French garriſon of 
der; and whenever the conductor intends a perſon the four thouſand men, admitted the French troops into his 
favour of a deluge of water, or a ſhower, there is no capital. France alſo engaged to procure him the reſtitu. 
eſcaping it. | Ir: ; iition of the poſſeſſions that formerly belonged to the houſe 
-* The CREMONESE is the laſt diſtrict we ſhall deſcribe | of Gonzaga. in {taly, and to make good the damages he 
in the duchy of Milan, which is exceeding fruitful z and, | ſuffered by the approaching war. But this league with 
beſides delicious wine, produces great quantities of ho- Fraxce proved his ruin; he was on that account put un- 
ney and flax. ier the ban of the empire, and in 1703 the empergr 
. Cremona is a walled city in the Cremoneſe, ſiruated transferred to the duke of Savoy that part of the duchy of 
in 45 200 N. latitude, and 100 36/ E. longitude. It Meantferrat which the dukes of Mantua enjoyed as a fief 
ſtands on the Po, which has a bridge over it guarded by | Two years after the Imperialiſis over-ran the whole duchy 
a. fort: it is alſo defended by a caſtle, and is five. Italian of Mantua, and in 1708 duke Charles IV. dying under 
miles in compaſs. Its ſquares are ſpacious, and its houſes the ban of the empire, the , houſe of Auſtria bas con- 
handſome, with ftraight and broad fireets. The cathedral | tinued in poſſeſſion of this duchy, which is now annexed 
is a magnificent ſtructure, beſides which there are ſixty- | to the government of the Milaneſe. - 
two churches, chapels, and convents. 4.144 MaANTVUa, the capital of the duchy, is ſituated in 
Cremona owes a part af its ſame to the attempt made 45 12 N. latitude, and in 112 34” E. longitude, and 
on that city bygprince Eugene in 170. By means of a ds. on a lake or moraſs, formed by the inundationg 
correſpondence%arried on between the Imperiali/is and | of the Mincio, twenty Italian miles in eircumference, 
ſome of the citizens, and particularly with Cali, the | and two broad. The ſeveral parts of this lake have dif. 
curate of St, Maria Nuova, a church that ſtood near the | ferent names, and the two chief bridges extending over 
ramparts, he got poſſeſſion of the Porta Santa and town - it to the city are, Ponte di Molint, defended by two cis 
houſe, where marſhal Villeroy reſided, and un the firſt of | tadels, and Pente di St. Giorgio, with fortifications at 
February entered the city by a canal or aqueduR, through. both ends. The city is divided. by the water into two 
which the French had formerly ſurpriſed the place. ;But almoſt equal parts, that have-a communication with each 
the troops which were to ſupport this bold enterprize, | other by means of fix bridges, In the heat of ſummer, 


fog, came up too late, and gave. the French time to re- | noxious, that the wealthy part of the inhabitants leave the 
cover from their panic, and put themſelves in a poſture of | city.” The greateſt part of the ſtreets are long, broad, 
defence; ſo that the Imperialiſts were obliged to retreat, | and ſtraight; and the city abounds with handſome ſtone 
contenting themſelves with the h r of carrying off | houſes, fine ſquares, and magnificent churches, 5 
Fillerey priſoner from a garriſon of ſià thouſand men. On the other ſiqs of the lake are three ſuburbs, name- 
The French, in the firſt tranſport of their rage againſt [ly, to the north n Fortexza, to the north-eaſt I/ Borgo 
Caſali, pulled down the church of St. Maria Nuova to | di. St. Giorgio, add to the ſouth I/ The, The walls, 
the ground; ſo that nothing of it is now to be ſeen, | which in ſome places are fortified with baſtions, are com - 
But near the place where the church ſtood, is ſnewu the | puted to be about four miles if circuit. Here are in all 
ſubterraneous paſſage through which the Germans en: four. collegiate churches, ' twenty-one parochial, four- 
tered the city, which is-now'ſecured with a fffong iron | teen other cburches and alms-houſes, eleven oratories, 

OO 1444 44 | +. | forty convents; and without the city thtee pariſh and 


grate, | * * | 
2 TAY lother churches, and ſeven convents. The Jews, of 
8 ECT. VIII. . | whom there are about fgur or five thouſand, live in a 
fr, > th64 Aéuiſtinct quarter. The number of inhabitants, excluſive 
De Duchy of MAnTUA. _ of the gatriſon, was formerly computed at fifty thouſand; 


6's NN | | | i dut in this country, fince no court has been kept here, 
AI Situation, Extent, Produce, - and beautiful Fac of | the number has ſo decreaſed, that the inhabitants ſcarce 
the Country :: [ts Hiftoiy, and a Deſcriptign of the. City | exceed ſixteen thouſand. , 
A Mantua, '  ' *%, 1 1 | In the cathedral, which is the work of Julio Romano, 
3 42 „ 55 and is a magnificent ſtructure, are ſeen paintings of the 
IHE duchy of Max ru, alſo called the Mantuan, | moſt. celebrated maſters; as, the calling of Peter and An- 
1 is bounded on the eaſt by the duchy of Ferrata and | drew. to the apoſtleſhip ; the martrydom of a female ſaint, 
the Padauan; on the north by Breſciano and the Fart bye ; | whoſe. breaſts are torn off with pincers: but the moſt 
on the weſt by the Milaneſa; and on the ſouth by Med ena | eſteemed is a night-piece of St, Antonio del Fuoco by 
and Mir extending about fifty-ſix Engliſb miles in | Paul Veroneſe, which cannot be viewed without admi- 
length, and forty . e 2: 151: eee, „%%% „„ : 
principal river is the Po, beſides which it is alſo | | The building that was aneiently the ducal palace is 
watered: by the rivers Ogho, Menſo, Secchia, and ſome | very large. The ducal gallery and muſeum was once 
others, all which diſcharge themſelves into the P. famous, but in the year 1630 the Ingerialiſis, under ge- 
The country abounds in corn, fruit, vegetables ſor the f neral Colalto, took the city by ſtorm; and all the cu- 


conſiderable number of horſes. In winter, after great of the ſoldiers, by whom they were partly deſtroyed 
rains, the road between Cremona and Mantua, which] and partly diſſipated, or ſold to perſons who knew lit- 
towns are forty Italian miles diſtant, is almoſt impaſſable, | tle of their value. At that time a common ſoldier was 
from the ſoftneſs and depth of. the ſoil: but this incon- | ſo lucky as to get a booty of eighty ducats ; but was ſo 
venience is fully compenſated by the exuberant fertility of | bad an ceconomiſt as to game it all away in one night, 
the whole country. 204M $95 ET ie His 


for which Colalis cauſed him to be hanged the next day. 
| 4 x 
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o. ſome apartments in the palace are worth 
ceiling being painted by Julio Romano, and 
ſeveral tables of Florentine work inlaid with 


PanMAe 


Even n 
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r e pieces of lapis-lazuli and agate; ſome 


ne ſtatues and buſts; a Maor's head on a pedeſtal 
f white marble, with a tur ſo curiouſly inlaid, as 
. nitate very exactly a kind of Indian ſtuff ; two large 
ra of painting by Palma, two others by Ca, and 
\ female ſaint in a chapel painted by Annibal Caracci. 
The beſt thing here is the academy, which indeed for 
the grotto-work, pillars, ſculpture, galleries, and height, 
has not its equal, - However, a moſt valuable treaſure 
of gold and ſilver crowns, ſtatues, relics, and other al- 
tar-furniturey. fill remain in the palace church, where 
are likewiſe ſeen two capital pictures of ineſtimable va- 
ue, one of the baptiſm of Conflantine the Great, and the 
other of the martyrdom of St. Augrew, both by Co/ta. | 
The ſilk and other manufactures, and the general 
commerce of the city, were formerly extremely flouriſh- 
ing, but are now very inconſiderable. E 

At the diſtance of half a league from Mantua is the 

ace of Thi, ſo, called from its being built in the form 
of a T. The Imperial ſoldiers are now quartered on 
the ground-floor,, but more care is taken of the upper 
apartments, on account of the fine paintings in freſco. 
ulio Romano drew the plan and elevation of this palace; 
moſt of the pictures were painted from his deſtgas, and 


not a few of them received the finiſhing ſtrokes from his | 


ncil : the moſt admired are, the fall of Phaeton, and 
iure victory over the giants. 

At the diſtance of two Italian miles from Mantua is 
the duke's menagerie, called Virgiliaun, from the grotto 
where Virgil is ſaid to have paſſed his ſtudious hours 
when a youth; and near it is Pietola, anciently called 

„ Which was the birth- place of Virgil. | 
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Modena, were, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
| by the. houle. 4u/ria;and king of Sardinia to the 
infant Don Philip, and from him were to deſcend to his 
male heirs 3 but in caſe of his dying without male iſſue, 
or that any of bis deſcendants ſhould be ſeated on the 
throne of the Two, Sicilies, or Spain, theſe dominions were 
to revert ta the former poſſeſſors, that is, to the houſe of 


Ayftria-apd the king of Sardinia; the latter of whom, 


in the Jet 1753, obtained from the king of France a 


confirmation and guaranty, of that part of the treaty 


which eſtabliſhed bis reverſtonary title to Placentia; and 
n the mean time the king of France engaged to pay the 


king of Sardinia. an annuity equivalent to the revenues 
of the territory, in queſtion. The infant Don Philip died 


of the ſmall-pox. 18th Fuly. 1765, but leaving a ſon, 
(prince ede, born 1 January 1750, now duke of 
Parma) the ſituation of the king of Sardinia was not 
affected by that event. Ü init £6 

The duchies of Parma and Placentia have always been 
united. To the northward and weſtward they terminate 
on the 17:laneſe ; to the ſouthward on the territories of 
Cena; and to the eaſtward on the duchy of Milan; 
bana miles from eaſt to weſt, and forty- four 
fm n,, . ĩ˙ 9h 246 0 
The ſoil is extremely fertile, eſpecially in the produc- 
tion of olive. trees, large truffles, and cheſnuts. The 
paſtures and, cattle are likewiſe, very fine, particularly 


about Placentia, here the meadows may be laid under | 


water from a ſmall, river, which, from its ſlime; ferti- 
lizes the ground. The celebrated Parmeſan cheeſe is 
no longer mage in this country, but at Ledi in the Mi 
laneſe, at Trine, Bologna, and ſome other places. Petroleum, 


or rock oil, is gathered in many places, and ſome with- 


out any mixture of water, as at Miano and Vizzole,; but in 


| 


The principal rivers are the LENZ A, which partly di- 
vides the duchy of Parma from Modena; the T aro, 
which riſes in the dominions of Genoa, and is larger than 
the Lenza ; both theſe, with the NurA and TreBLaA, 
diſcharge themſelves into the Po. 

Ihe cities of Parma and Placentia were for a conſider- 
able time ſubject to the Roman empire; yet, like other 
Italian ſtates, ſtruggled for liberty, but have ſeveral times 
changed their miſters. They have been governed b 

France, and by the popes; and at length pope Paul III. 
in the year 1545, conferred them on his natural fon 
Peter Alviſius Farneſe. Many diſputes have ſince ariſen 
in relation to theſe duchies ; but in the quadruple alli- 
ance of 1717 it was agreed, that on the demiſe of the 
dukeggf Tuſcany and Parma, Don Carlos, the infant of 
Spain, ſhould ſucceed to theſe countries; and Anthony 
the laſt duke of the Farneſe line, dying in 1731 without 
male iſſue, the infant Den Carlos was inveſted with the 
poſſeſſion of thoſe duchies; but in 1735, it was ſtipu- 
lated in the preliminary articles of peace, that Don Carlos 
ſhould be king of the Two Sicilies, and that the emperor 
ſhould poſſeſs the duchies of Parma and Placentia. Thus 
they continued in the houſe of Auftria till the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, when they were ceded to the 
infant Don Philip, brother to Don Carlos. 3 

The prince's annual revenue is computed at between 
five and fix hundred thouſand ſcudi. . 

PARMA is the capital of the duchy of the ſame name, 
and is a large and populous city, ſeated on the river 
Parma, which divides it into two parts, in 44* 45 N. 


and broad, and the houſes are in general tolerably ele- 
gant. It is of a circular form, and about three miles 
round. The fortifications are far from being conſider- 


fable; but on the eaſt fide ſtands a ſtrong citadel. ' The 


ducal palace is on the ſouth fide of the river, and has a 
communication with the citadel by means of a bridge. 
It conſiſts of three parts, two of which are newly built; 
but the gallery, which was formerly remarkable for its 
ineſtimable collection of paintings, medals, antiquities, 
and other curioſities, together 7 the library, was 
ſtripped by Den Carlos, hb ca Heckraway with him 
every thing of Taue to Naples. When Mr. Sharp was 
here in 1766, additional buildings were making to it. 
He deſcribes it as too gigantic for the court, and the 
expence of it too great for the treaſury; on which ac- 
count it remains, and will forever remain, unfiniſhed. 
Letters from Maly, 261. 7 2 4419 7 a ; 
The chief thing remarkable in this city is the large 
theatre, built by Juke Renatus I. in the year 1618, in the 
form of a Roman-amphitheatre : the pit is ſixty-five com- 
mon. paces in length, and the ſtage ſixty-two. In the 
former are twelve rows of ſeats, riſing behind each other, 
and above them two galleries. There is alſo a ſmaller 
theatre in an adjoining hall. IT OY 4947 
Parma has ſeveral pompous churches, and its biſhop is 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bologna. The cathedral 
is a noble edifice, that has ſeveral rows of Corinthian co- 
lumns on the outſide, and the cupola is beautifully painted 
by Correggio, and repreſents the aſſumption of the Vir- 
gin Mary. Near this ſtructure is the church called 1 
Battiſteria, the outfide of which is covered with marble. 
In this edifice, which is of great antiquity, all children 
born in the city, and within two miles round, muſt be 
baptized ; and here, on Zafter eve, the proviſion of holy 
water is prepared for the whole city. Oo 
In the year 19570 a white marble monument, in the 
form of an ancient altar, was erected in the city of Par- 
ma, by order of the Infant Duke, and dedicated to fi end- 
ſhip. This was raiſed to perpetuate the double alliance 
which at preſent ſubſiſts between his royal bighneſs and 
the emperor. It has a Latin inſcription deſeribing the 
events it is deſigned to commemorate, * . 
Here is an univerſity, which was founded in 1599 by 
duke Renatus I. and alſo an academy inſtituted for the 
nobility in 1601, by the ſame patron of the ſciences. 
There are here manufactured great quantities of ſilk 


ers take from hence. This city and er ge warmly 
diſpute the precedence, In 1934 the French and Sardi- 


other parts it is 


98 33 * 
Phe floating on the ſurface of the water. 


nian forces fortified themſelves ſo well in the AIR 
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latitude, and in 11 E. longitude. he ſtreets are long | 
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ſtockings, and indeed ſilk is the only commodity foreign® 


34® A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. Movzx, 


| hood of this city, that being attacked by the impegial ge- tiful, and eſteemed worthy of its architeR, the 
neral Count Merci, he loſt his life, and the troops under | Vignoli. The ducal palace, though large, makes no oreat 
his command were obliged to retire. - ] appearance on the outſide ; but within are ſome 00d 
bers are only a few inconſiderable towns in this | apartments. In the area before the town-houſe and 
duchy, beſides the above capital. | | two admirable braſs Ratues of Alexander and Renaty; Iv 


In the year 1767 the Jeſuits were expelled from | both of the houſe of Farneſe, and dukes of Par 
Parma ; al the on of e ineffeQually | Placentra. _ N | e 
upon this occaſion. - The biſhop is to the archbiſhop of 14;1;, 
- The eccleſiaſtics of the duchy of Parma were wont | Here is alſo an univerſity. At this city begins the Via 
to enjoy the moſt exorbitant privileges: not only their | Xmilia, which extends as far as Rimini on the Adria. 
own poſſeſſions and effects were free from all taxes and] The duchy of GUASTALLA is about twelve miles in 
impoſts, but when fold or alienated, under Whatever] length, and ſive in breadth, and, with the principalities 
title or denomination, they had ſtill the Tame exemp- | of Sabionetta and Bozzolo, was formerly ſubject to the 
tion from contributing any thing to the exigencies of the | houſe 6f Mantua; but on the death of Joſeph Maria in 
ſtate z which greatly reduced the revenues of the q by. { 1746, Maria Thereſa, queen of Hungary and Bobemio 
In this ſituation the government &f-the ſtates of Parma | took poſleflion of the duchy; but in 1748 reſigned it, by 
made ſeveral applications to the pope, to concur with | the treaty of Aix - la- Chapelle, to the infant Don Philip. 
them in ſome meaſure for diminiſhing, and reducing] The principal town of this 1 is Guaſlalla, which 
within proper bounds, thoſe extraordinary privileges; but | is a ſtrong place ſeated near the river Po, on the confines 
theſe applications proving fruitleſs, the infant duke de- | of the duchy of Modena, fifteen miles to the north of Reg. 
termined to make uſe of his ſovereign authority for the] gie, and is remarkable for a battle fought near it be. 
purpoſe of removing an evil fo detrimental to the ſtate. | tween the French and Imperialifts, in 17 34, to the diſad. 
Accordingly, in 1768 he publiſhed a Progmetls ſanction, | vantage of the latter, 1 
which ſubjected the poſſeſſions of eccleſiaſtics to the TC ES 

yment of certain taxes to the ſtate. All eccleſiaſtical | _ ö — | XI IR 
E whatever kind, in his dominions, were only | „„ „ SS CT 21M: 
to be held by his natural-born ſubjeQs, and the right of ME pF? 8 
preſentation and. inveſtiture was claimed by himſelf; and : Die Duchy f Mopena. 
all decrees, bulls, or briefs, which ſhould come from | : I NEE 47 1 OG 
Rome, or any foreign country, were declared to be null] /zs Situation, Extent, and: Produte. 4 Deſcription of 
and void. The pope (Clement XIII. Rezzonico) incenſed] the City of Modena, and the other Places moi worthy 


celebrated 


0 


at this bold meaſure, hich entirely overthrew his au- | e Notice. | 

- thority, ifſued à brief againſt the duke, in which he . | 
claimed the ſovereignty of the duchy, declared the in- HE duchy of MoDtnAa is ſurrounded by the duchies 
fant to be only his feudatory, and threatened him with of Parma and Mantiia, the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, the 


excommunication, unleſs he. immediately retracted his |duchy, of Florence, and the republic of Lucca; extend- 
edi ; but theſe proceedings procured. the pontiff no ad- ing fifty-ſix miles from north to. ſouth, and between 
herents in the duchy, and gave great offegce to all the | twenty-four and thirty-ſix from caſt to weſt. 
neighbouring powers. "The miniſters of Maker, Spain, | This country abounds! in corn, garden-fruits, ex- 
and: Vienna, joined in an application to the pope to re | cellent wine, and other productions. Near St. Paolo is 
| voke his brief; but the pontiff, though unable to enſorce found an excellent alcaline earth, ſometimes as a powder, 
his authority, was inflexible in maintaining the rights of | but more frequently as a moift oleaginous tophus, which 
the church; which drew upon him hoſtife” attacks from being pulverized, is bright, ſmooth, white, and quite in- 
_ ſome neighbouring ſtates, and an open renunciation of | ſipid : it is uſed as an excellent remedy againſt poiſon, 
his authority from moſt of the catholic princes of Eu- fevers, dyſenteries, and hypochondriac diſorders. In the 
rie. Theſe threatening appearances to the ſee of Rome, mountain Caſtell di Monte Bargnzone, and at Fiunetts, * 


= 


though they were inſufficient- to induce the pope to re · are wells from forty to ſixty feet deep, and on the water 
lax his auſterity, yet preyed. ſo powerfully upon his floats a reddiſh petroleum, which abounds moſt in ſpring 

mind, that they haſtened his death, which happened the and autumn, Theſe wells are incloſed, and every fort- 

year following; and the conclave, to accommodate mat- | night the oil is kimmed off the ſurface, Caſtello di 

ters, choſe the pacific Ganganelli to the vacant chair, Ae * bs wells of the ſume nature, which are 

| | who took the title of Clement XIV. and who, by his mo- | not only perpetual, but yield a yellowiſh oil, eſteemed the 
| | | deration and conceſſions, obtained from the catholie ſtates. beſt in the country, and is_uſed for embalming, varniſh- 
| a continuance of that outward reſpe& which they were ing, painting, and as an Saal in ſome medicinal 


wercala amber is dug out of 


* 


well inclined to withdraw. Such at preſent is the totter-preparations. At dae and 
| ing condition of the papacy. 5 we „ A Gt g ee petroleum. A. 
| Ihe very great ſcarcity of proviſions, whigh-prevailed | , TW o aha miles from Saſſuolo is an aperture in the 
| in Parma from t65 to 1768, induced the government earth, which frequently, but moſt commonly in ſpring 
. to cauſe a treatiſe, Which had been written in French by | and autumn, emits ſmoke, flames, aſhes, and ſtones of a 
| 1 the Sten Muſtel, upon the cultivation and uſe; of po- ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, which it ſometimes throws ſixty 
| ratoes, and the method of mixing them with wheat- | or eighty feet high. Theſe eruptions are often attended 
| flour to make bread, to be tranſlated into Italian: the with a very loud goiſe. nn | 
| _ fiſt bread af this kind, made by way of trial, wWas pr Type chief rivers of Modena are, the CRosToLO, the 
| ' _ ſented to the infant in 1768, and greatly approved of.. \SECHIA, and the PAN Ak 
| The city of PLACENTIA; called by the natives Pia-“ The duchy of Modena, properly ſo called, has its 
cena, is pretty large, and deſervedly obtained its name, | name from its capital, and, beſides that, and the places 
which ſigniſies pleaſantneſe, from its ſituation in a moſt dependent off it, coritains the province of Frignano, the 
rich and delighiful country at a ſmall diſtance from the 2 ley of Cartagnana, the diſtrict of Soraggio, the duchy 
Po. It is ſeated in 4% N. latitude, and 109% E. lon of Raggio, the principalities of Carreggio, Carpi Nove!- 
gitude. les fortifications are inconſiderable, but the ci- lara, the earldom of Rivelo, and the ducby of Mi- 
tadel is pretty ſtrong. The ſtreets are ſtraight, and the randola; the principal places in which are the follow- 


- 


principal ſtreet, called Stradone, is twenty-five common ing: 5 I 3 | 5 
paces broad, and three thouſand ſeet long, in a direct Moptna, in Lalia Mur ix A, the capital of the whole 
ine, with fix bundred ftone poſts for ſeparating the | countfy, and the uſual refidence of the duke, is a pretty 

foot from the carriage· May, and on both ſides are eleven large and populous city; but the ſtteets are narrow, ard 
ſpacious convents. The other buildings of che city the houſes without either beauty or ſymmetry. It is 
are not very remarkable, though it contains forty-five | ſeated in a ipacivus plain between the rivers Parner: 
churches, twenty-eight convents, and two alms-houſes. and Secchia, in 44 30” N. latitude, and in 11 27 

525 The cathedral is pretty much in the Gothic: taſte; but E. longitude, and is almoſt of a circular form. It appears 
the church of the Auguſbinei is reckoned the moſt beau- moſt beautiful at a diſtance, from the great number 


its 
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its ſteeples and towers, eſpecially that of the cathedral, 
which is very high and large ; but neither the ſtreets nor 
houſes are handſome, nor the fortifications in good repair. 
The citadel is, however, a good regular fortreſs, but is 
on a level with the town ; and though the houſes in all 

arts have piazzas, they are both low and dark ; and the 
churches in general are very little worthy of notice, though 
there are ſome hne ones. The biſhop is a ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Bologna. In the college, founded by 
St. Boremeo, ſeventy or eighty young noblemen are main- 
tained and inftructed, The ducal palace is indeed a no- 
ble and ſplendid ſtructure, and the gallery of pictures, 
including the lobby, conſiſts of fix rooms, all filled with 
ſele& pieces of celebrated maſters : the moſt admired of 
which is Correggio's night-piece, repreſenting the birth of 
Chri/t, with the Virgin Mary and the ſhepherds : the re- 
fulgence from the child, who lies in his mother's lap, is 
thrown in a moſt beautiful manner on the faces of the virgin 
and the ſhepherds, and illuminates the whole piece. The 
houſe of Ei has been in poſſeſſion of this duchy ever ſince 
the year 1288. | 

The city of REGG10, the capital of a duchy of the 
ſame name, was — called Regium Lepiai, and is 
ſituated in a very fertile plain, in 44* 45” N. latitude, and 
in 1013“ E. longitude from Greenwich, It is a ſmall 
but very handſome and ſtrong city. The citadel is ſaid 
to haye been built by Charlemagne, who is alſo ſuppoſed 
to have rebuilt the city, and to have ſurrounded it with a 
ſtrong wall, which is ſtill fo firm, that a cannon-ball can 
make but little impreſſion upon it. In the heart of the 
city is a ſquare, adorned with the ſtatue of the famous 
Brennus, the Gaulic chief, who ſacked ancient Rome, 
which is highly eſteemed by the connoifleurs; and the in- 
ſcriptions round the pedeſtal are no leſs curious. Its in- 
habitants are computed at about twenty-two thouſand. 
This city was taken by prince Eugene, in the year 1706, 
and by the king of Sardinia in 1742. 73 
. Reggis is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Bologna; and its cathedral is a large building of the 
Gothic order, adorned on the inſide with a great variety 
of ſtatues and paintings by the beſt maſters. 

The city of MiRANDOLA is very large, ſtrong, and 
beautiful, and is faid to have been built by Conſtans, the 
ſon of Can/tantine the Great. It is ſituated in 44 50” N. 
latitude, and in 11* 45 E. longitude, twenty-fix miles 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Mantua. It is ſurrounded with ſtrong 
and high ramparts, with ſeven baſtions and other works, 
and is defended by a, good citadel. It is the ſee of a 
biſhop, and, beſides its cathedral, has fifteen churches and 
convents. In 1702 it was ftrongly fortified by the In- 
perialifts, yet in 1705 was taken by the French; but re- 
taken in 1707. In 1734, and the following year, the 
Inperiaiſis bravely defended it, and repulſed the enemy. 
The laſt capture it experienced was in 1742, when it was 
taken by the king of Sardinia. 

We thall next deſcribe the four independent republics, 
Venice, Genaa, Lucca, and St. Marino, with the domi- 
nions belonging to each. 
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Of the Republic of VENICE. | 
The Situation and Extent of its Territories on the Continent | 
7 Italy. 4 Sketch of the Hiſtory of that Republic. The 
- Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Diverſions of the 

Venetians, The different Ranks of Nobility ; the an- 
ner of chooſing the Doge, his circumſcribed Power, the 

Ceremony of marrying the Sea, and the different Offices 

of State. Its Orders of Knighthood, Religion, Reue 

nues, and Forces; with a particular Deſcription of the 


| 
| 


| INH E dominions of the republic of unica, on the any matter of importance, he ſent meſſages to thoſe citi- 


1 continent of Hah, extend weſtward from the river 

„which flows from lake Como, in one continued line 
to the duchy of Carniola, and ſtretch along the eaſtern 
coaſt of the Adriatic ſea, except where they are interſected 
by the Auſtrian dominions, including the peninſular pro- 
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bounded on the north by Trent, Tirol, and the country 
of the Griſons; on the eaſt by Carniola and the gulf of 
Quarner; on the ſouth by the gulf of Venice, Romania, 
and the duchy of Mantua; and on the weſt by the duchy 
of Milan; extending about a hundred and eighty miles 
from eaſt to weſt, and in ſome parts a hundred from north 
to ſouth. Sir Fohn Strange, an Engliſhman, who has re- 
ſided in this country ſeveral years, has given an account 
of two groups of priſmatic baſaltine columns, commonly 
known by the name of Giant's-cauſeways, and other vol- 
canic concretions in the Venetian ſtate, which is pre- 
ſerved in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1775, vol. Ixv. 
part 1. [See our account of the famous Giant's-cauſeway 
in Treland, Page 615 of this volume.] | 

This is a fine champaign country, with a fruitful ſoil, 
producing rich fruits, corn, wine, and oil; with plenty of 
ith, rich paſtures, and all ſorts of cattle. The Paduan 
ſheep have very fine wool, and the fleſh of their hogs is 
much valued. But we ſhall give a more particular ac- 
count of each of the countries which compoſe theſe ter- 


| ritories, in deſcribing them ſeparately ; and ſhall begin 


with the republic, which is confined to the city of Venice, 
the capital of the whole. 

The fame cauſe which overthtew the Roman empire, 
gave exiſtence to Venice. About the middle of the fifth 
century the Veneti, a people inhabiting a ſmall diſtri of 
Italy, a few Paduans, and ſome peaſants on the banks of 
the Po, to eſcape from the fury of Attila, repaired to the 
marſhes and ſmall iſlands which Jay on the weſtern coaſt, 
at the bottom of the Adriatic gulf, Here they found only 
ſome fiſnermen, who had erected a few hnts on one of 
thoſe iſlands, which had received the name of Rialto. 
Soon after the city of Padua ſent a colony thither, and 
appointed ſome of their citizens to act as magiſtrates, 
who held their dignity for a year, and were ſucceeded by 
others. On the taking of Aguileia by the Huns under 
Attila, a vaſt reſort of wretched fugitives increaſed the 
population of the place, and in the year 452 the city of 
Venice was founded. The Paduans, conſidering that little 
ſettlement as having been eſtabliſhed by their patronage, 
claimed a right of ſovereignty, which was ſoon diſputed 
by the new ſtate, and ſhortly after renounced on the part 
of the claimants, through inability to enforce their pre- 
tenſions, The Venetians then became an independent 
republic, and, ſuch is the viciſſitude of ſtates ! became, 
in a courſe of years, maſters of the territories of Padua. 
Even the commotions which agitated, in a greater or leſs 
degree, moſt parts of the continent of Europe, during the 
three centuries which ſucceeded its eftabliſhment, ſo far 
from involving Venice in-wars, or endangering its ſecu- 
rity, ſignally promoted its wealth and its power. The 
genius of the people, ſtimulated by unparalleled advan- 
tages of ſituation, prompted them to commercial purſuits, 
and they ſoon became the greateſt maritime ſtate on the 
globe. | 

Its original form of government was purely democra- 
tical : magiſtrates were choſen by a general aſſembly of 
the people, who gave them the name of Tribunes; one 
of whom was appointed to preſide on each iſland, but to 
hold his office only for a year; then another general 


| election was made: and each tribune was accountable for 


his conduct whilſt in office, to the general aſſembly of the 
people, This form of government ſubſifted for about 


| one hundred and fifty years; it then appeared expedient 


to make choice of a chief magiſtrate, and on him the 
title of Duke was conferred, which has ſince been cor- 
rupted to Doge: this dignity was elective, and held for 
life ; he was even entruſted with the power of nominating 
to all offices, and of making peace and declaring war. 
Paul Luke 2e was the firft duke, who was elected in 
the year 697. Such was the confidence which the peo- 
ple repoſed in their duke, that he was at liberty to uſe his 
own diſcretion how far he would avail himſelf of the ad- 


vice of the citizens. In the councils which he called on 


zens for whoſe judgment he had the greateſt eſteem, 
praying that they would come and affift him with their 
| advice. This form was retained by ſucceeding doges, 
and the citizens ſo ſent for were called Pregad: (from the 
Italian word pregare, to pray). The third doge, whoſe 


o. II. 


4 T power 


vince of Iria. The Venetian territories are therefore talents for war had proved ſucceſsful in extending the 
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power of the republic, at length 9 to aſſume a 
more abſolute ſway, and to render the ſupreme autho- 
rity hereditary in his family, by his conduct excited a 

neral alarm in the people; he was aſſaulted in his pa- 
Bow, and there put to death. This event cauſed the go- 
vernment of Venice to be new modelled, and a chief 
magiſtrate, who was now called “ Maſter of the Militia,” 


Ws elected annually z but his power, whilſt in office, was 


tix ame as before. Such form of government conti- 
nued only five years, when the title of doge was re- 


vived, A. D. 730, in the perſon of the ſon of him who 


had been aflaſſinated. _ | 
About the latter end of the twelfth century, when 
every other part of the Chriſtian world was ſeized with 
a frantic rage for xecovering the holy land, the Venetians 
were ſo far from contributing any forces for the cruſades, 
that they did not ſcruple to ſupply the Saracens with 
arms, ammunition, and every other neceflary, As the 
power of the ſtate augmented by the acquiſition of ria, 
and many parts of Dalmatia, jealouſy of the people 
toward their doge became ſtronger. At that time the 
only tribunal at Venice conſiſted of forty judges ; theſe 
were called The Council of Forty;” but in the year 1173, 
another doge, named Micbieli, being aſſaſſinated in a po- 


pular inſurrection, the council of forty found means to | 


new model the government, by gaining the conſent of 
the people to delegate the right of voting for magiſtrates, 
which each citizen poſſeſſed, to four hundred and ſeventy 
perſons, called Counſellors, who received the appellation 


of “ The grand Council; and, ating as delegates of 


the people, became what the general aſſembly of the peo- 


ple until that time had been. By this artful innovation, 


LOA the people were cajoled into an acquieſcence with, 
y retaining the right of electing theſe counſellors an- 
nually) the democracy became preſently ſubverted; and 
am ariſtocracy, in its fulleſt and moſt rigid form, was in- 


troduced, by reſtricting the power of the doge, and inſti- | 


tuting a variety of officers (all of whom were, in a ſhort 
time, choſen from among the nobility) which effectually 
controlled both the prince and the people. 

Ziani was the firſt doge elected after the government 


had received, what the event proves to have been its perma- 


nent modification; and during his adminiftration the ſin- 
gular ceremony of * the ſea, which has been an- 
nually obſerved ever ſince, was firſt adopted, and took its 
rite from the aſſiſtance which the Venetians gave to Pope 
Alexander III. when hard preſſed by the emperor Frederic 
Barhbareſſa, and the ſignal victory they obtained over a 
formidable fleet, under the command of Ot ho, ſon of 
Frederic, in which the admiral and thirty of his ſhips 
were taken. Alexander, with the whole city of Venice, 
went out to meet Ziani, the conqueror, on his return; 
to whom his holineſs preſented a ring, ſaying, « Uſe this 
ring as a chain to retain-the ſea, henceforth, in ſubjec- 
tion to the Venetian ſtate; eſpouſe her with this ring, 
and let the marriage be ſolemnized annually, by you and 
your ſucceſſors, to. the end of time, that the lateſt poſ- 
terity may know that Venice has acquired the empire of 
the waves, and holds the ſea in ſubjection in the ſame 
manner as a wife is held by her huſband.” 2 2 

The Venetians having extended their territories into 
Lombardy, Miria, and Dalmatia, became maſters of 
many of the iſlands in the Archipelago, particularly the 
large and important one of Candia; they were maſters 
of the Marea; and, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, Dandoli, their doge, when more than eighty 


years of age, in conjunction with the French, took Con- 
Aantinople from the Turks, About which time they en- 


2 the lucrative trade in the manufactures and pro- 
ions of the Zaft Indies, which they procured at the 
gort of Al:zxandria, and conveyed to every market of 
urope. SP „ a | 
Under Marino Maraſini was introduced the preſent 
form of * the duge, and at this juncture jealouſy 
and enyy occaſioned the war with Genaa, which, after 
continuing a hundred and thirty years, was at laſt con- 
cluded by a treaty in 1381. During this war, doge Peter 
Gradenigo procured a law to be paſſed, in 1396, that none 
but the nobility ſhould be capable of having a ſeat in the 
rand council; and thus the government became altoge- 
aer ariſtocratical, | 95 154 219%; 
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In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Yenetians 
extended their poſſeſſions in Lombardy, and, in 1473, the 
laſt king of Cyprus appointed the ſtate of Yenice his heir 
Toward the end of the fifteenth century the commerce 
and power of the Yenetians began to decline; the Port- 
greſe having doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and found 
the way to the Eaſt Indies by ſea, that valuable trade was 
acquired, firſt by the diſcoverers, and afterward by the 
Dutch and the Engliſh. In the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century (A. D. 1 50) the pope, the emperor, France, and 
Spain, joined in the famous league of Cambray, which threa- 
tened the ſubverſion of the Venetian ſtate; but that re. 
public made a brave ſtand againſt their numerous ang 
powerful enemies, and retained their independence, with 
the loſs of all their poſſeſſions in the ecelgſigſtical Rate and 
the Milaneſe. They alſo ſuffered much from the Turi, 
who drove them out of Cyprus. In the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury a ſharp conteſt aroſe between the ſtate, the clergy, 
— the pope, in which, however, they had the advantage. 
They were alſo long engaged in troubleſome wars with 
the Turks, loſing Candia, and gaining part of Dalmatia 
and all the Morea; but even the latter, with other places 
and diſtricts, the Turks recovered in the wars of the pre- 
ſent century. | 
The Venetian government, in the year 1737, having 
ſhewn particular marks of reſpect to the pretender, when 
he viſited that city, under the character of the count of A. 
bany, gave great offence to the Britiſb court, and their re- 
ſident at London was ordered to depart ; but proper con- 
ceſſions being made by the ſtate, a friendly intercourſe was 
re-eſtabliſhed, and in the year 1745, the carl of Heolderneſs 
was ſent ambaſſador extraordinary to Venice. In the year 
1763, the Venetians found it neceſſary to pay a ſubſidy to 
the dey of Algiers, to preſerve their commerce from the de- 
predations of thoſe corſairs; but they have fince carried on 
a war with ſome other of the piratical ſtates on that coaſt, 

Thus has the republic of Venice continued upward of 
thirteen hundred years, amidſt many foreign wars and in- 
teſtine commotions ; its grandeur was chiefly owing to its 
trade, and, ſince the decline of the latter, its ſtrength and 

wer have ſuffered a conſiderable diminution. No re- 
public in the hiſtory of the world has ſubſiſted for ſo long 
a ſpace of time; and, as its independence was not founded 
on uſurpation, nor cemented with blood, ſo its deſcent 
from that ſplendor and power. which it had once attained, 
to its preſent contracted ſtate, inſtead of degrading, reflects 
the higheſt honour on the government as well as the 
ple. None of the cauſes which ſubverted the famous re- 
| publics of antiquity effected the decline of this ſtate. No 
tyrants | enſlaved, no demagogues deluded, no luxuries 
enervated them. They owed their greatneſs to their in- 
duſtry, bravery, and maritime ſkill ;, and their decline to 
the revolutions which ſucceſsful purſuits of ſcience had 
produced in the nations of Europe. For many years they 
withſtood the whole force of the Ottoman empire by ſea 
and land ; and, although their treaſures have been exhauſt- 
ed, and their power weakened, their enemies have expe- 
rienced conſequences ſcarcely leſs fatal. At preſent, 
the only power capable of ſubduing this ſtate is that 
of Ate» and differences did actually ariſe, in the 
year 1777, concerning ſome ſmall territory in Dalmatia, 
which the republic, conſcious of its incapacity to defend 
its rights, thought fit to ſurrender, by which conceſſion a 
treaty was concluded with the court of Vienna, in which 
ſhe renounced, in the moſt ample and explicit terms, all 
farther claims : at preſent, the political views of that houſe 
are very far from imprefling the republic with apprehen- 
fions of danger. E N 

No government has been more attacked by deep- laid 
and formidable conſpiracies than that of Venice, many of 
which have been brought to the very eve of execution 
without diſcovery or fo icion. But though the entire 
ſubverſion of the ſtate has been impending from ſome of 
theſe plots, yet they have been conſtantly rendered abor- 
tive, either by the vigilance or fortune of the ſenate. 
One of the moſt remarkable of theſe: conſpiracies was 
formed by a doge named Marino Falliero, in the year 
1355, who at that time was eighty years of age; but, con- 
ceiving a violent reſentment againſt the ſenate, he laid a 
plan by which to aſſaſſinate the whole body. The deſign 


was timely diſcovered, and the dignified hoary traitor was 


brought 


w 


ö 


VVIck· 


and publicly beheaded. In the great chamber of the pa- 
lace, where the portraits of the doges are placed, there is 
a vacant ſpace between the predeceſſor and ſucceſſor of 
this man, where is placed this inſcription, Locus Marini 
Fallieri decapitati.”” The place intended for the portrait 
of Marinus Fallierus, who was beheaded.” The year 
1618 is alſo diſtinguiſhed by a no leſs remarkable con- 
ſpiracy, the contriver and principal agent in which was 
the marquis Bedamar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador reſidin 
there. The elegant pen of the abbe St. Real has tran. 
mitted to poſterity this very curious inſtance of ſuperior 
talents and conſummate artifice, which were, for a long 
courſe of time, exerciſed in effecting the moſt atrocious 
deed, no leſs than the total deſtruction of the republic. 
Otway has formed a very pathetic tragedy upon this ſtory, 
in which the character of Belvidera, and the love ſcenes 
between her and Jaſſier, are the only fictions of the poet; 
and Priuli was really the doge, whom the poet ranks as 
a ſenator. 

At Venice is a kind of ſumptuary court, which regu- 
lates the dreſs of the men, women, and ſervants ; and 
no Venetian, of what quality ſoever, is allowed to wear 
either embroidery, gold or ſilver Jace, or fringe. The 
ſame regulations are made with reſpect to their gondolas ; 
and as for coaches they have very few, or thoſe would be 
ſubject to the ſame law. Indeed ſuch as have been ambaſ- 
ſadors have the privilege of wearing a veſt of cloth of gold, 
and gold buckles in their girdles ; but they are generally 
ſatisfied with wearing a little gold galloon on their black 
veſts. | 

A noble Venetian never appears in public but in his 
robes, which reach to his heels, and are of black cloth, 
lined with greyiſh cloth in the ſummer, and with er- 
mine in winter ; theſe robes are faſtened with a belt of 
the ſame cloth, three inches broad, and adorned with 
filver. buckles and plates. Inſtead of a hat he wears a 
long black worſted cap, with a worſted fringe, which he 
generally carries in his hand, that he may not incom- 
mode his large peruke. The phyſicians, advocates, no- 
taries, and all thoſe called cittadinis, wear the ſame habits 
as the nobles, and, like them, claim the title of excel- 
lency. The- manner of faluting them is to kiſs their 
ſleeve, which, about the elbow, is as wide as a moderate 
fack, and ſometimes ſerves, as do alſo their caps, to carry 
proviſions from the market; for many of them are greatly 
reduced, inſomuch as even to go about begging among 
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brought to trial, found guilty upon his own confeſſion, | 


their place, 
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and becoming manner: they are of an eaſy addreſs, and 
are not averſe to become acquainted with thoſe ſtrangers 
who are introdueed to them by their relations, or by ſa- 
tis factory recommendations. 


o „ 


The women of quality do not ſhew their faces even in 
the churches; and the women of lower rank wear over 
their heads a large ſcarf, which opens a little above theit 
eyes. \ 
It is a common ſaying at Venice, that to make a Vene- 
tian happy three things are required; La mattina una 
meſſeta, l apodiſnar una baſſetta, e la ſera una dmneta : which 
may be thus Engliſhed; A ſhort maſs in the morning, a 
little gaming in the afternoon, and a pretty girl in the 
evening: Baretti's Account of Italy, TI. 143.—Some wri- 
ters have deſcribed the manners of the Yenetians as more 
profligate than thoſe of other nations; and it has been aſ- 
ſerted that this profligacy is encouraged by the govern- 
ment, for the purpoſe of repreſſing in the people a diſpos 
ſition to inveſtigate the conduct of their rulers, or to form 
dangerous confederacies z but ſuch baſe motives, and 
deſtructive miſapplication of influence, ought not to be 
imputed to any ſet of men upon ſurmiſe, or {light grounds; 
and a traveller, highly diſtinguiſhed for his diſcernment 
and taſte, ſeems to doubt the fat; ſaying, © that the 
Venetians are more given to ſenſual pleaſures than the in- 
habitants of London, Paris, or Berlin, I imagine will be 
difficult to prove.” Moore s Italy, I. 247.—It is certain, 
however, that the civil magiſtrate does not take cogni- 
zance of affairs of gallantry; an inſtance of inattention 
to the maintenance of public decorum, which, if it 
does not amount to proof, at leaſt furniſhes a very 
ſtrong preſumption that the charge is not altogether 
ill- founded. —Inſtead of the confinement, in which 
women were formerly kept at Venice, they now en- 
Joy a degree of freedom unknown even at Paris. Along 
with jealouſy, poiſon and ſtilettos have been baniſhed from 
Venetian gallantry, and the innocent maſk is ſubſtituted in 
“In general,” ſays Dr. Moore, the maſk 
is not intended to conceal the perſon who wears it, but is 
only uſed as an apology for not being full drefſed. With 
a maſk ſtuck in the hat, and a kind of black mantle trim- 
med with lace of the ſame colour over the ſhoulders, a 
man is ſufficiently dreſſed for any aſſembly at Venice. 
Thoſe who walk the ſtreets, or go to the playhouſes, with 
maſks actually covering their faces, are either engaged in 
ſome intrigue, or would have thoſe who ſee them think ſo; 
a ſpecies of affectation common here.“ 


2 Account 4 
Italy, I. 240,—Near St. Mar#'s Place is a range of ſmall 
ſingle rooms, which are called Caſſinos; theſe are accuſed 
of being buildings ſet apart for the rites of unhallowed 
love; but the apologiſt for the Yenetians, whom we have 
already quoted, attempts to expreſs a ſuppoſition that this 
poſſibly may not be the caſe. Friars enjoy great freedom 
of conduct at Venice; and it is a proverbial ſaying, Venezia 
z il paradifo dꝰ frati e delle puttana. Venice is the para- 
diſe of friars and w-——s.” Baretti, II. 66. | 
Mr. Sharp was preſent at a wedding which united two 
of the greateſt families in Venice. Such marriages are 
generally public, and foreigners are commonly invited. 
All the women who are admitted have a formal invitation, 
but no gentleman who applies is refuſed admittance, The 
ladies who are the friends of the parties, appear as ſhowy 
as their ſumptuary laws will permit; but theſe oblige them 
to wear black, ſo that their laced ruffles and head-drefs, with 
the addition of diamonds, conſtitute all their ornaments ; 
and even their jewels appear to great diſadvantage, by be- 
ing ill ſet in a large quantity of ſilver. At this wedding 
the number of the well-drefled ladies was only fifteen, the 
reſt of the women in the church were of low rank: the 
bride alone was dreſſed in white, with a long train; the 
bridegroom, in the uſual black dreſs of a Venetian nobleman, 
not unlike that of a counſellor in England, with a judge's 
wig. The bride was led up toward the altar by a noble- 
man, where ſhe kneeled, with her huſband on her right 
hand. They both continued on their knees until the ce- 
remony was finiſhed, which, with the maſs, was above 
half an hour: ſhe was then handed out of the church by 
the ſame nobleman, and, as is the cuſtom, ſhe curtſied and 
paid her complements en paſſant, to her own friends and 
her huſband's. Upon ſuch occaſions epithalamiums 5 
| printed, 


the more opulent families. This is frequently the con- 
ſequence of gaming, by which many houſes, that ſtill keep 
up their ſtyle of living, are reduced to very great ſtraits. 
The procurators of St. Mark, the conſiglieti, and others 
of the council, ſometimes wear long red or purple robes. 
They are never ſaluted in the ſtreets, except by thoſe who 
wear the ſame robe. The rank of nobility is not con- 
fined to the eldeſt ſons. A nobleman is not permitted to 
engage in any kind of traffic, nor can he marry any fo- 
reigner. | EET 
r. Moore deſcribes the Venetians as a lively ingenious 
people, extravagantly fond of public amuſements, with an 
uncommon reliſh for humour. View of 1taly, I. 249. And 
Baretti fays, that «without being joyous nobody is welcome 
to a Venetian; If they are not joyous we will not have 
them, is one of their moſt frequent ſayings. Account of 1ta- 
ly, II. 152. At the ſame time that they are thus diſpoſed to 
hilarity, they are repreſented as more attached to the real 
enjoyments of life than to thoſe imaginary. ones which 
depend on oſtentation, and are the offspring of vanity. - 
The common people of Yenice diſplay certain qualities 
which are very rarely to be found in that ſphere of life, 
being remarkably ſober, and reſpectful to ſtrangers, as 
well as mild in their intercourſe with each other. The 
Venetian in general are tall and well made. Though 
equally robuſt, they are not ſo corpulent as the Germans. 
For the moſt part they are of a ruddy brown complexion 
with dark eyes. You meet in the ſtreets of Venice, 
ſays an author lately quoted, many fine manly counte- 
nances, reſembling thoſe tranſmitted to us by the pencils 
of Paul Veroneſe and Titian.” The women are of a fine, 
ſtyle of countenance, with expreflive features, and a ſkin 
of a rich carnation, They dreſs their hair in a "RY 
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printed, and preſented to ſpectators and acquaintance. Ar. 
Sharp was complimented with one, and the poems were 


ſwelled to the iize of a large octavo volume, Letters, 
1 
4 Mach has been written concerning Italian ciciſbeiſm, 


and the reader will find that cuſtom particularly noticed 
in page 398 of this volume; we ſhall therefore merely 
inſert here Mrs. Pioxzi's admirable elucidation of the real 


nature of this kind of indiſpenſable attachment between a 


part of [/taly, « I 
ow matters really 


ſtood ; and took the neareſt way to information, by aſking. 
a mighty beautiful, and apparently artleſs, young creature, 


gentleman and a married lady, in ever 
had a mind,” fays ſhe, „to know 


not noble, how that affair was managed; for there is no 
harm done, I am ſure, ſaid I. ls; no, replied ſhe, no 


great harm to be ſure, except weariſome attentions from 


the man one cares little about: for my own part, conti- 
nued ſhe, I deteſt the cuſtom, as I happen to love my 
huſband exceſſively, and deſire nobody's company in the 
world but his: we are not people of faſhion though, you 
know, nor at all rich, ſo how ſhould we ſet faſhions for 
our betters ? they would only ſay, See how jealous he is 
if my huſband fat much with me at home, or went with 
me to the cafmo; and I muſt go with ſome gentleman, you 
know; and the men are ſuch ungenerous creatures, and 
have ſuch ways with them ! I want money often, and this 
cavaliere ſervante pays the bills, and ſo the connection 
draws cloſer ; that's all. And your huſband ! faid 1.— 
Oh, why he likes to ſee me well dreſſed ; he is very goods 
natured, and very charming; I love him to my heart. 
And your confeſſor! cried I. Oh, why he is uſed to it.“ 
Obſervations on @ journey through France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. 

The carnival commences here the ſecond holiday in 
Chriflmas, when they begin to wear maſks, and open 
the theatres and gaming-houſes. 'I he maſquerade dreſs 
at Venice conſiſts of only a night-gown or a cloak, with 
a maſk on the face. In the beginning they act with ſome 
moderation, but the nearer they approach toward Shrove- 
Tueſday, the more they give a looſe to extravagance of be- 
haviour. The vaſt number of ſtrangers from all parts, 
who come to Venice to fee the diverſions of the carni- 


val, bring great ſums of money to the city. Accord- 
ing to MHiſſon, during one carnival there were no lefs than 


{even ſovereign princes, and thirty thouſand other fo- 
reigners. The general uſe of maſks prevents a ftranger 
from making any acquaintance at this ſeaſon, and like-' 
wiſe from ſeeing any curioſities ; for no perſon is permit- ' 
ted to go into a church or convent in or diſguiſe. | 

The aſſemblies, where they play at baſſet, are called Ri- 
dottos. Ten or twelve rooms may be ſeen with gaming 
tables in each, crowded with ladies of quality, gameſters, 
and courtezans. They have allo certain rooms where 
liquors and ſweetmeats are fold, Every perſon thus 
maſked, provided he be well dreſſed, has the liberty of 
talking to the ladies of the higheſt quality; nobody, not 
even the-huſband himſelf, taking notice of what is {aid to 
his with; Sowa the Bat is ſacred. 2 chief place of 
maſquerading is Sr. Mark's ſquare, or place, where you 
aſſume what diſguiſe you ale provided you 1 
character 


- They encourage here, likewiſe, during the carnivals 
and fairs, a ſet of ftrolling gyplies ; who have 2 little 

e, to which they draw the gazers by their ſhews, 
and a peeuliar eloquence they diſplay in favour of their 
art in telling fortunes. They are furniſhed with a kind 
of tube . tin, about ten or twelve ſeet long; and 
thoſe who have a mind to conſult them, need but throw 
them a fiſteen- penny piece, and clap their ear to one end 
of the tube, and immediately the gypſy at the other end 
whiſpers to them, and reſolves their queſtions. To raiſe 
the higher ideas of their abilities, theſe impoſtors place on 
their little ſtages ſome paltry globes, and other aftronomi- 
cal inſtruments. ed” ire cb £14 
Nor is the carnival the only ſeaſon when maſks are in 
general uſe at Venice, for no feaſt is celebrated without 
chem: ſuch as the audiences of ambaſſadors ;; on Aſcen- 
ſion- day, &c, all which are very profitable to the water - 
men; who, knowing all the turns and bye-ways, keep a 
correſpondence with the waiting-women, and for a good 
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reward will furniſh a ladder of cords for an intr 
of their moſt lucrative employments being tha 
ing. The Venetian gondolas may be hired 
place to place, by the hour, or by the day; and on 
beſt of them may be had for five or fix ſhillings a da 

They are prettily contrived, and very light, They — 
generally thirty or thirty-two feet long, and four or five 
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broad; and a perſon may ſit in them much at his eaſe, un- 


der a cover like that of a coach, with glaſſes on both ſides. 
The boatmen are very dexterous in their buſineſs, and 
manage their oars with ſurpriſing facility, ſtanding with 
their faces toward the place to which they are going, 
None of the nobility or clergy are permitted to con- 
verſe with ſtrangers upon politics or affairs of ſtate, yet 
gondoleers are ever ready to talk upon theſe, or any other 
ſubjects, on the lighteſt encouragement. Thoſe who are 
not in the immediate ſervice of any partieular nobleman 
are often retained by government, like the Valets-de-place 
of Paris, as ſpies upon ſtrangers. It is faid that while 
theſe fellows row their gondolas, in ſeeming inattention 
to the converſation, they are taking notice of every thing 
that is faid, for the purpoſe of reporting it to their em- 
ployers. As ſoon as a ſtranger arrives, the gondoleers who 
brought him to Yenzce give information, at a certain office, 
where they took him up, and to what houſe they conduc. 
ed him. Moore, I. 235. By a ſumptuary law of the ſtate 
all the gondolas muſt be black, ſo that their appearance is 
very diſmal ; but foreigners are not reſtricted by this rule, 
The gondolas of the ambaſladors, particularly, are ex. 
tremely magnificent. 3 
Among the ſeveral ſhows that are annually exhibited, 
there is one performed on Holy Thurſday, which is pecu- 


[liar to the Yenetians. A ſet of artizans, by the help of 


ſeveral poles laid acroſs each other's ſhoulders, build them- 
ſel ves up into a kind of pyramid, fo that there is ſeen a 
pile of men in the air of four or five rows rifing ene above 
another; and yet the weight is ſo equally diſtributed, that 
every man is able to bear his part of it ; the ſtories, if 
they may be ſo called, growing leſs and leſs in proportion 
as they advance higher, till a little boy repreſents the 
point of the pyramid, who, after ſtanding thus a ſhort 
time, leaps with great dexterity into the arms of one who 
catches him at the bottom; and in the fame manner the 
whole edifice falls to pieces. This kind of living py- 
ramid is not however a modern invention, for in the 
time of the Romans a ſimilar exhibition was ſometimes 


made. # 
In this republic the power is lodged in the hands of the 


| 


t nobility, who, according to Mr. Sharp, amount to above 


fifteen hundred, including thoſe whoſe public employments 
in the provinces oblige them to reſide out of Venice. On 
the birth of the ſon of a nobleman his name is entered in 
the golden book, otherwiſe be forfeits his nobility. Every 
noble is a member of the ſenate, on which account it is 
a received maxim, that they are all of equal dignity ; yet 
there is a conſiderable difference between the intereſt and 
authority of families. To the firſt clafs belong the an- 
cient houſes whoſe anceſtors choſe the firſt duke, and 
from thence are called le caſe eletteralic theſe conſiſt of 
twelve families, and on them preferably to others are con- 
ferred the higher offices. There are four other families 
who pretend to an equality with thefe, they being very 
little inferior to them in point of antiquity. Next fol- 
low eight houſes nearly of the fame antiquity. Duke 
Graden:go having paſſed a law that the council ſhould 
for ever conſiſt of the families of which it was then com- 
poſed, and ſome others which he ennobled; this produced 
a ſecond claſs of nobility, which conſiſt of upward of 
eighty families, and with theſe are alſo included the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe who were raiſed to nobility. after the 
war with the Genagſe, on account of their large contri- 
butions toward carrying it on with vigour. : The third 
and laſt claſs is compoſed of the citizens, whoſe nobility 
has been purchaſed for an hundred thouſand Venetian du- 
cats; a reſource which the republic has made uſe: of in 
neceſſitous times far raiſing money. German and other 
princes, and even frowned heads, have thought it no de- 
gradation to be made nobles of Henice. 195 

The nobility, ſuch as counts and marquiſes, in the ter- 
ritories of the republic, though ſame of them are of very 
ancient 
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ancient families, are now under great reſtrictions, to pre- 
vent their attempting any thing to the detriment of the 
tte. They are exdluded all offices, and when at Venice 
are required to ſhew a great deference and reſpect to the 
Joweſt order of nobthty, as to one of their fovereigns, | 
In order as much as poſſible to prevent all intrigues 
zn the eleftion of a doge, or duke, the ceremony is con- 
ducted in the following manner: Upon the deceaſe of a 


Mum are created by 


oge, the nobles above thirty years of age meet in the pa- 
_ 'of St. Mark, where a number of Pals, equal to — 
of the perſons preſent, are put into an urn. Thirty of 
theſe are gilt, and the others ſilvered over. Every noble, 
according to his ſeniority, draws a ball; and they who 
have drawn the thirty gilt balls retire into a private room 
to continue the election; but in drawing the gilt balls, 
Jeſt more than one perſon of a family ſhould happen to be 
ointed electors, the relations of him who draws a gilt 
pall are obliged to withdraw, and an equal number of 
white balls are taken out of the veſſel as there are perſons 
thus diſqualified. The thirty nobles who drew the gilt 
Halls then draw from another urn in which are - one 
filvered and nine gilt balls: they who draw the gilded 
'chooſe forty other electors, all of different families, but 
are allowed to name themſelves of the number; and each 
of the four who drew firft has a right of nominating five 
electors; but the five others can name only four each. 
Theſe forty electors are again by lot reduced to twelve, 
who name twenty-hve ; the firſt nominating three, and 
each of the other two. Theſe my draw lots a 
ſecond time to be reduced to nine, and of theſe nine each 
chooſe ſive others; and from the total forty-five, eleven 
are again ſeparated by lot, who chooſe forty-one others, 
ho are confirmed by the grand council, and being locked 
up in a particular apartment of the ducal palace, there 
remain till have choſen a new doge. This is done 
by each of the electors writing the name of the perſon 
he nominates on a paper which he puts into an urn; two 
of the body, who have been touſly choſen, and are 
called fecretaries, then open the ballots, and ſelect all the 
different names which are found, which are generally bur 
a few, and, without Paying any attention to that name 
lich has the greateſt number of ſuffrages, theſe are put 
into another urn, and being thaken together, one paper is 
drawn, and being read alond, this individual is ballotted 
For, and if there are twenty-hve votes in his favour he is 
elected, otherwiſe another name is drawn, and fo on, until 
the appointed number of votes is procured for ene perſon. 
The reſult of their determination is generally known in 
fix or eight hours, and all the foregoing ceremonies fel- 
dom take up more than two days. "I's election is fol- 
lowed by a kind of coronation, the ducal cap being placed 
with great ceremony on the head of the new doges on the 
upper ſtep of the entrance into St. Mar#s church. 
- The dope of Venice has little more than the ſhadow of 
, and has been juſtly defined to be in habit and 
a king, in authority a counſellor, in the city a pri- 
ſoner, and ort of it a private perſon. He is not fo much 
as to ſtir from the city without the council's permiſſion; 
it is not in his power to pardon a criminal; all his coun- 
ſellors have a' conftent eye over his actions, and may viſit 
his cloſet every hour: he is as much ſubject to the laws 
as the meaneſt perſon, and when he dies there is no public 


mourning. | 
: Nothing can more ſtrongly evince the natural fandneſs 
of the human heart for external ſplendor, than that the 
di of a Fenetion doge is coveted, even under che 
difavrecable reftrictions which are laid upon it. The 
Kate of the doge on all public occaſions is indeed very 
magmficent. He is the preſident of all councils ; and inthe 
council has two votes. All the courts ſtand up in 

ts prefence, and pay their oberſance to him. Beſides, he 
never riſes from his feat, or takes off his cap, except at 
the elevation of the hoſt, before a prince of royal blood, 
or a cardinal, to whom he alſo gives the right hand. His 
name ts alſo ſtamped on the republic's money. All the 


eredentials of the republic's miniſters to foreign courts 
are made out in his name, though they 
ed nor ſealed 
niſters, and 
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are neither ſign- 
him. "The letters of the republic*s mi- 
ier inſtruments from foreign princes, are 
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direxteu to him; yet he is not to open them, but in the 
prefence of ſome of the council. He has 'the diſpoſal df 
all preferments in Sr. Mar#'s church, of which he is in- 
veſted vrch the entire juriſdiction; and the knights of SE. 
him alone. He likewiſe fills up 
the lower offices belonging to the palace: and laſtly, 
his family is not ſübjetct to any ſumptuary laws. His 
annual income is twelve thouſand Venetian ducats: df 
this ſum he cannot expend lefs than one-half on the four 
grand entertainments he is obliged to give every year,z and 
to ſupport his dignity in a proper manner, the remainder 
is fo far from ſufficient; that his own private fortune mult 
be drawn upon 3 | 4 

Among the other reſtrictions laid on the doge are the 
following: During his life none of his children or bro- 
thers can hold any of 'the great honarary offices, nor be 
fent on embaſſies. He is not to marry the ſiſter or rela- 
tion of a prince, without the conſent of the great council ; 
nor can he receive any preſent from a foreign prince. In 
ſtate affairs he cannot tranſact the leaſt matter without the 
council; nor can he reſign, though he may be depoſed, 
In general his authority is no greater than that of a pri- 
vate perſon, except he has ſuch abilities as to influence 
the whole council; then indeed his authority is para- 
mount; but perſons capable of gaining ſuch an aſcendency 
are ſeldom choſen. On the death of the doge a formal 
enquiry is made, by ix perſons, choſen for the purpoſe, and 
called correctors, whether he has abuſed his power; Whe⸗ 
ther, from a care of his on concerns, he has neglected 
thoſe of the public; whether he lived agreeably to his dig- 
nity, &c. If found guilty of any FN 


a fine is levied on his heirs, proportioned to the nature « 


the charges exhibited, Such are the actual reftriftians, 
and impending dangers, which a doge of Venice mutt 
ſubmit to! and the perſon duly elected is not to decline 
it. FM * 
On Heenſion-day, the dige, or in caſe of his illneſs, 
the vice-doge, who is always one of the fix canſiglieri, per- 
forms the * ceremony of marrying the wes Sed 
in a barge called the Zucentaur, which is pompau ut - 
and da- At about ten in the e the t 
being given by the firing of great guns, and ringing of 
bells, he goes on baard this veſſel, and accompanied b 
ſeveral thouſand barks and gondolas, ft ge. number z 
gallies finely ornamented, and the Tplendid yachts of fo- 
reign ambaſſadors, is rowed out to fea, about two hun- 
dred paces towards the iſlands of It. Lido and St. Ergſms. 
The patriarch and dignified clergy come on board the 
bucentaur, and preſent the doge and /ipnoria, as they 
paſs, with noſegays or artificial flowers, which, at their 
return, they make preſents of to their acquaintance. > 
doge at his putting off and return is faluted by the cans 
non of a fort on the Lida, and by theſe on the Hand Tra- 
mo, and with the ſmall arms of the ſoldiers, who are drama 
up along the Lide ſhore. Theſe Mands lie about two In- 
lian miles from the city. An eminence on the illagd 
of Lids aFfords a diſtinct view of this pompous proceſſion, 
and of the vaſt number of boats, &c. which covering 
the ſurface of the water make a beautiful appearance. In 
the mean tame ſeveral hymas are performed on board the 
bucentaur, by the band of muſic belonging to Sr. Mart : 
church, and ſeveral prayers appointed for the occaſion are 
read or ſung, till the doge has paſſed the two forts of Las 
and St. Eraſmo ; and then he proceeds a little farther ta- 
wards the Lido ſhore, the ſtern of his barge being turned 
toward the main ſea. | F 5 
Here the patriarch pours into the ſea ſome baly water, 
which is {aid to have the virtue of preventing and allaying 
ſtorms. After this the doge, through an aperture near has 
ſeat, drops into the Tea a gold ring of a few dollars 24 
ſaying, in Latin. We eſpouſe thee, O ſea, in token 
* our real and perpetual dominion over thee.” After this 
the proceſſion returns, and the doge with his Company 
land near the church of St. Nicholas, in the iſland of Tia, 
where the patriarch in perſon celebrates. a ſolemn .maf. 
In the evening” the principal members of the council, and 
all who waited upon the doge in the bucentaur, are enter- 


tained at the ducal palace. 3 
The h arentaur is à kind of galleag, a hundred mot N 
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the rowers, which are concealed under the two great ca- 
bins, and on every. bench are four rowers. It is not 
tanned with galley ſlaves, but. with men belonging to 


the arſenal, who, on this occaſion, are allowed extraordi- 


pay. The bucentaur is never brought out of the 
'arſenal but for theſe eſpoufals,. it being. there kept dry 
under cover; from whence it is launched about eight days 
before 8 and remains on the water about 
eight days after the ceremony. The ſculpture on this 
vellel, repreſents the Pagan ſea- gods, water-nymphs, ſea- 
monſters, ſhells, &c. with the ſtatues of Juſtice, 'T ruth, 
Fidelity, Vigilance, Peace, Plenty, Apollo, and the Nine 
Muſes, the twelve months, and ſeveral other emblema- 
tical figures. The gilding coſts ten or twelve thouſand 
filver ducats. This veſſel,“ ſays Dr. More, © may 
poſlibly be admired by landſmen, but will not much charm 
4 ſeaman's eye, being a heavy broad-bottomed machine, 
which draws little water, and conſequently may be eaſily 
overſet in a gale of wind.” View of tay, I. 22. To 
prevent ſuch an accident, as the efficacy of the holy water 
Which the patriarch pours into the ſea, in allaying ſtorms, 
may be doubted by ſome, the admiral has a diſcretionary 
porter of poſtponing the -marriage ceremony, when the 
bride is in the ſmalleſt degree boiſterous. 3 
In the grand council all nobles of twenty- five years of 
age may take their place. It pry meets on Sundays 
and holidays in the large hall of the ducal palace. 
be ſenate, or pregadi, are a committee of the grand 
council, by whom they are choſen, and have the manage- 
ment of the moſt ſecret 'and important affairs of ſtate, as 
the miaking of alliances, declaring war, concluding peace, 
Eoining money, impoſing taxes, &c. They conſiſt of 
ſixty ordinary, and as many extraordinary members; be- 
fides the nine procurators of St. Mark, the collegium, the 


doge's ſix counſellors, tlie il configlio di dieci, the cenſors, | 


the judges della guarantia criminale, and other inferior 
Judges 3 ſo that the whole ſenate conſiſts of about three 
hundred perſons. © 8 RET 
Ar. Addiſon obſerves, that among all the inſtances of 
their politics, there is none more admirable than the great 
ſecrecy which reigns in their public councils. The ſe- 
nate, fays he, is generally as numerous as our houſe of 
.commons, if we only reckon the fitting members, and 
t carries its reſolutions ſo privately, that they are ſeldom 
wn till they diſcover themſelves in the execution. It 
is not many years ſince they had before them a great de- 
bate concerning the puniſhment of one of their admirals, 
which continued a month, and concluded in his condem- 
nation; yet none of his friends, nor of thoſe who had en- 
warmly in his defence, gave him the leaſt intima- 
tion of what was paſſing againſt him, till he was actually 
ſeized, and in the hands of juſtice.” _ - 
The college, called “ the Seigniory,” is the ſupreme 
cabinet council of the ſtate; it was originally compoſed of 
the doge and ſix counſellors only, but to thoſe at different 
periods were added, ſix of the grand council choſen by the 
ſenate, who were called Saviz_ (Sages) then five Saviz of 
the Terra” Firma, whoſe mote immediate department it 
was to ſuperintend the buſineſs of the towns and provinces 
belonging to the republic, on the continent of Europe, par- 
ticularly what regards the e "22, at one time there were 
alſo five Saum for maritime affairs, but ſince the ſtate has 
loft its commercial conſequence, five young noblemen are 
choſen by the ſenate every ſix months, who attend the 
meetings of the ſeigniory without having a vote, though 
they give their opinions when aſked: this is deſigned as 
art initiation into public buſineſs. To theſe were added 
the chiefs of the criminal court of forty, which will be af. 
terward | of. This college is at once the cabinet 
council and the repreſentative of the republic. It gives 
audience, and delivers anſwers, in the name of the republic, 
to foreign ambaſſadors, to the deputies of towns, and pro- 
vinces, and to the generals of the army. It alſo receives 
all requeſts and memorials on ſtate affairs, ſummons the 
ſenate at pleaſure, and arranges the buſineſs to be diſcuſſed 
in that afſembly. FFV 
be precurators of St. Mart have not only the in- 
ſpection of the” church of St, Mark, its library, and the 
« „ 4444 22 2 HEEL» 
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length, and twenty broad. It has forty-two benches for 
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records of the republic; but likewiſe manage all affairs 
relating to the poor; 2 with wills, guardianſhips 
the redemption of the Chriſtian ſlaves, and bringing over 
rigid creditors.to a reaſonable compoſition, Their. num. 
ber never exceeds nine; they hold their office during life 
and out of them the doge is generally choſen. The titular 
procurators of St. Mark are more numerous, the republic 
in a ſcarcity of money ſelling theſe titles. 
The configlio di dieci, or “ council of ten,” is a high 
penal court, which conſiſts of ten counſellors ; the doge 
who is preſident; and his ſix conglieri, or counſellors. 
Every quarter of a year, or, according to Dr. Moore, ever 
month, three preſidents of it are choſen by lot. It is ſu. 
preme in all ſtate crimes, and poſſeſſes the power of ſeiz- 
ing any one who is accuſed before them, of committin, 
him to cloſe confinement, and. prohibiting all communi. 
cation. with his relations and friends, of examining and 
trying him in a ſummary. manner, and, if a majority of 
the council pronounce him guilty, of condemning him to 
death, and they may order the execution to be either pub- 
lic or private, as they ſee proper. This formidable tribu- 
nal was eſtabliſhed in the year 1310. 

About two centuries after, .a ſtill more deſpotic power 
was entruſted to three individuals, who are always choſen 
from the above council of ten, and from the court called 
the State Inquiſition. Theſe inquilitors likewiſe keep the 
keys of cheſts which are placed in ſeveral parts of the du. 
—4 palace, encloſed within the open jaws of lion's heads 
carved in the walls; through which notes are conveyed 
by any one who is diſpoſed to drop them: and thus no- 
tice is ſecretly given to the government of whatever may 
concern it to know. Such informations need not be 
ſigned, and are therefore generally anonymous ; but if a 
reward is expected,. the informer may at any time make 
himſelf known, by producing a piece of paper torn from 
the billet put into theſe denuncie ſecrette, as they. are called, 
ſo as to tally with it. 5 ; | 

The hiſtory of Venice furniſhes a dreadful inſtance, 
in the beginning of the laſt century, of a number of 
confederated villains, who concerted their meaſures ſo 
artfully as to frame falſe accuſations againſt ſome of the 
Venetian nobles, which, in the opinion of their judges, 
convicted them of treaſonable practices againſt the ſtate, 
and one at leaſt was publickly executed. At length the 
frequency of accuſations created ſuſpicions, which led to 
a full detection of the infernal ſcheme ; whereupon every 
poſſible reparation was made to the manes of the inno- 
cent victim, the honour of whoſe family was fully reſtor- 
ed, but the tribunal, which decreed the ſentence, was ſuf- 
fered to poſſeſs the ſame. unlimited power, and anonymous 
information was only more cautiouſly received, for it is a 
political maxim in Venice, that © it is of more importance 
to the ſtate to intimidate every one even from the appear- 
ance of a crime, than to allow a perſon, againſt whom a 
preſumption of guilt appears, to-eſcape, however innocent 
he may be.” How different this from the merciful ſpirit 
of the Engliſb laws, which hold it to be better that ten 
| guilty perſons eſcape than one innocent perſon ſhould ſuffer ! 
The uſe of the torture is ſtill continued in Venice, although 
at length laid aſide in moſt. parts of Europe. In all caſes 
where there is a diſſenting voice among the ſtate inquiſi- 
tors, the buſineſs muſt. be laid before the council of ten 
fully aſſembled. * The ſtate inquiſitors have keys to every 
apartment of the ducal palace, and can penetrate, when 
they think proper, into the very bed- chamber of the doge, 
open his cabinet, and examine his papers. Although 
many important events have nd ny ſince the eſtabliſh- 
ment of this ſtate inquiſition, which have greatly affected 
the republic in its power, riches, and extent of dominion, yet 
the nature of the government has remained much the ſame. 
No government furniſhes ſo many inſtances of new in- 
ſtitutions, deſigned to correct abuſes by ſuperintending the 
conduct of thoſe in power, and puniſhing every kind and 
degree of delinquency, even in the higheſt officers of the 
ſtate. Here are no leſs than three courts compoſed of 
forty members, the department of the moſt ancient of 
which is to take cognizance of the conduct of judges in 
civil and criminal cauſes; this is now called “ the old 
council of forty.” Another has been eſtabliſhed -as a 
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rt of appeal from the deciſions of all inferior magi- 
33 1 was afterward a third court of * 
decide in eauſes without the city of Venice. It has been 
the great object of attention in the Venetian republic to 
balance the power of one court by that of another, and 
to make them reciprocal checks on each other; for which 
urpoſe certain magiſtrates are appointed, whoſe” ſole bu- 
ſineſs it is to ſee that others perform their duty upon all 
occaſtons, = 
There is a particular college, as hath been already inti- 
mated, to whoſe care the regulation of dreſs is committed 
by the republic. It is compoſed of three magiſtrates, who 
are called Sopra Proveditori alle Pompe, None are ex- 
empted from the juriſdiction of this college, but the family 
of the doge, noblemen's wives for the firſt two years after 
their marriage, and ſtrangers. "The former are however no 
farther indulged, than in wearing a pearl necklace, and a 
gold fringe at the bottom of their gowns, and their gondo- 
liers are allowed to wear ribbons in their caps. They 
are entruſted with a diſcretionary power of levying fines 
from people of certain profeſſions who deal entirely in ar- 
ticles of luxury, of which number -public courteſans were 
conſidered. his profeſſion is ſaid formerly to have flou- 
riſhed at Venice in a manner unknown in any other Eu- 
ropean capital, and conſiderable ſums were raiſed to the 
ſtate by levies upon that profeſſion, but it has been ſhrewdly 
remarked by a late traveller, that “ this exciſe ſeems to 
have been puſhed beyond what the trade could bear, for 
it is at preſent in a ſtate of wretchedneſs and decay, the 
beſt of the buſineſs being now carried on, as it is ſaid, for 
mere pleaſure, by people who do not avow themſelves of 
the profeſſion.” _ | : | 
There are two other forms of magiſtracy, the one called 
Awvogadors, the other Fore/tieri, The firſt is compoſed of 
three perſons, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee that the laws are 
duly executed, ſo that they are a kind of judges of the 
Judges and magiſtrates. - The 1 likewiſe three 
in number, whoſe buſineſs it is to decide in all contentions 
between citizens and ſtrangers. ; ; 
The grand chancellor of Venice is an officer of great 
dignity and importance; he has the keeping of the great 
ſeal of the commonwealth, and is privy to all the ſecrets 
of the ſtate: he is conſidered as the head of the order of 
citizens; and his office is the moſt Jucrative in the re- 
public ; it is neceſſary that he be preſent at the councils, 
but he has no voice in them.  _ Ws | 
The Venetian government is peculiarly diſtinguiſhed 
for its punctual and impartial execution of the laws; for 
this, all reſpect to individuals, all private conſiderations 
whatever, and every compunctious feeling of the heart is 
ſacriſiced; to execute law with all the rigour of juſtice 
is conſidered as the chief virtue of a judge. The hiſtory 
of Venice furniſhes two inſtances which bear a ſtrong ſimi- 
larity to the conduct of the Roman Brutus, the firſt of that 
name, which we ſhall give on the authority of Dr. Moore. 
In the year 1400, Antonio Venier being doge, his ſon hav- 
ing committed an offence of 1 enormity, was con- 
demned in a ſine of one hundred ducats, and to be impri- 
ſoned for a certain time. During his confinement; he fell 
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cence, but that he was utterly incapable of ſupporting the 
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confinement to which he' was doomed: in an agony of 
grief he threw himſelf at his farher's feet; imploring him 
to take compaſſion on a ſon whom he had ever love 
with the Tondeſt affection, and conjuring him to uſe his 
influence with the council to mitigate their ſentence, thar 
his ſon might be ſaved from the moſt cruel of all deaths, 
that of expiring under the conſuming torture of à broken 
heart, ſecluded from every creature whom he loved.- This 
melting interceſſion had no other effect upon the father 
than to draw from him the following reply: „ My ſong 
ſubmit to the laws of your country, and do not aſk of me 
what it is not in my power to obtain.” Aſter this in- 
tervie w, the miſerable youth languiſhed for a while, and 
then expired in priſon ; but the violence which his father, 
as 'a magiſtrate, did to his paternal feelings, terminated 
his life ſomewhat ſooner. A ſhort time after this cata- 
ſtrophe, a Venetian of noble rank, being on his death-bed, 
confeſſed, that, urged by private reſentment, he was the 
murderer of the ſenator whoſe aſſaſſination had given riſe 
to this tragic ſcene. | | ne 
To an Engliſhman, the deſpotic power exerciſed by a 
few nobles, and the ſevere reſtrictions laid upon the peo- 
ple in reſpect to diſcuſſing political ſubjects in general, 
and the conduct of their rulers in any particular inſtance, 
may appear inſupportable grievances, but as the form of 
government, and mode of adminiſtering it, has been inva- 
riably the ſame for many ſucceſlive generations, the people 


are not conſcious of ſuffering any diminution, of happi- 


neſs from thence, and a late very ſenſible obſerver of men 
and manners ſays, Strangers are under leſs reſtraint here, 
in many particulars, than the native inhabitants. I have 


known ſome, who, after having tried moſt of the Capitals 


of Europe, have preferred living at Venice, on account of 
the variety of amuſements, the gentle manners of the in- 
habitants, and the perfect freedom allowed in every thing, 
except that of blaming the meaſures of government.” 
Moore's Account of Italy, I. 250. The proceſs againſt 

2 ſummary and deciſive, 
the proceedings are private, frequently accompanied with 
torture, and generally cloſed with death; but when a ſtran- 


ger uſes the freedom of cenſure againſt the form or the 


meaſures of government, he is either , acquainted by an 
officer of juſtice that he muſt withdraw from the territo- 
ries of the ſtate, or he is actually conducted by ſuch an 
officer out of them. 1: 7% -- . 
It is a wonderful fact, that although an ariſto- 
cratical deſpotiſm preſides in © full energy at Venice, 
yet there is no ſuch thing as a military eſtabliſnment 
within the city to enforce: qbedience to the legiſlature, 
The only claſs of people who are officially employed by 
government, in its executive functions, are called & the 
Sbirri, or bailiffs, which compoſe a numerous train of 
adherents, ſelected on account of their bodily ſtrength 
and intrepidity of ſpirit; but, as theſe cannot poſſeſs the 
efficiency. which military diſcipline and evolutions give 
in ſuppreſſing popular inſurrections, it is evident that the 
governing power places its ſecurity in being able, by its 
vigilance, to extinguiſh a ſpirit of ſedition, at its firſt ap- 


pearance, even if moderation and wiſdom of conduct ſhould 
not be effectual to prevent its kindling. Indeed the con- 
ſtitution of Venice is ſuch as almoſt neceſſarily to exclude 
a military eſtabliſhment in the city, from the dread of one 
deſpot ſubverting the aggregate of deſpotiſm. But the 
reſources of force, which the civil eſtabliſhment pro- 
vides, are not in caſes of emergency confined to the 
ſbirri, for the whole body of gondoliers, who are as 
hardy and fearleſs a race as any of the ſons of Neptune, 
are rendered ſubſervient to the purpoſes of the ſtate, and 
obedient to its call, both by habits of regard and motives 


lick, and petitioned to be removed to a purer air. The 
doge rejected the petition, declaring, that the ſentence 
muſt be-executed literally, and that his ſon muſt take the 
fortune of the reſt in the ſame ſituation. - The youth was 
much beloved, and many applications were made that the 
ſentence might be ſoftened, on account of the danger 
which threatened him, but the father was inexorable, and 
the ſon died in priſon. Fifty years after this, a ſon of 
another doge named Foeſcari, being ſuſpected of having 
been the inſtigator of the murder of a ſenator, who was 
one of the council of ten, was tortured, baniſhed, and on 
his · application to the Duke of Milan, ſoliciting him to 
exert his intereſt for his recal, was brought back to Ve- 
nice, for the purpoſe of again undergoing the torture, and 
being cloſely confined in the ſtate-priſon; and the only 
mercy ſhewn him was in a permiſſion for the doge, the 
father of the unfortunate youth, to pay him a viſit in his 
confinement, who, at that time, had held his office thirty 
years, and was in a very advanced age. The father, on 
this occaſion, exhorted his ſon to ſupport his hard fate 
with firmneſs, whilſt the ſon proteſted, not only his innd- 
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of intereſt. © 7 „ : 
- The bufineſs of the various courts, and the great num- 
ber of offices in the ſtate; furniſh a conſtant employment 
for the nobles, and ſupply them with proper objects to 
-excite induſtry, and gratify ambition. The citizens form 

a reſpectable body in the ſtate, and though they are ex- 
cluded from the ſenate, they may hold ſome very lucra- 
tive and important offices; private property is no where 
better ſecured, and the commerce of Veuict is ſtill conſi- 
derable, although it bears no proportion to what it 7 
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merly was. The manufactutes employ all the induſtrious 
poor, and prevent that ſqualid beggary, that pilfering and 
xobdery, which prevail in moſt other countries of Europe. 
Moore, d. 237 


pal order of knightboodis that of Fr. Mari; 
badge of which is a — gold medal pendent on the 
breaſt. On one fide is either the name of the reigning 
duke, or his image, with St. Mart delivering a ſtandard 
to him: on the other a winged lion, holding in one paw 
a naked ſword, and in the other a book with the fol- 
lowing words. Pax TI, 'MaRrce, EVANGELISTA 
us. St. Mark being the patron of Venice. 

The order of the Cunflantine knights have a croſs hang- 
ing from a gold chain. The reſidence of the grand maſter 
is ut Briana near Venice. 

The religion eſtabliſhed by law is the Roman catholic ; 
but Greets, Armenians, and Fews are allowed the public 
exerciſe of their worſhip in the countries of the republic, 
and Proteiants, "obſerving privacy, remain unmoleſted. 
The pope, after along oppoſition, has obtruded on the re- 
public a court of ſpiritual inquiſition, the members of 
which are the pope's nuncio, the patriarch of Venice, an 
inquiſitor, and three lay- aſſiſtants; but the republic has ſo 
curtailed its power, that nothing can be tranſacted without 
the affiftants, who lay before the republic every caſe of 
moment, The cogni | 
as well as the power of licenſing and regulating the preſs 
do not belong to this court, but to the civil magiſtrate ; 
even the pope's bulls and briefs, before are made 
public, undergo an examination, left Id con- 
2 contrary to the laws and liberties of the 


At the head of the church is the patriarch of Venice, 
who is always a noble Venetian, choſen by the ſenate, 
and though confirmed by the pope, is independent ef the 
papal chair. He is primate of Datmatia, and of ſome pro- 
inces on the continent; alſo metropolitan over the arch- 
biſhops of Candia and Curfu, and the biſhops of Chi- 
oxza, Torcello, and Caorle: yet his is very incon- 
ſiderable, he having only the diſpoſal of two benefices in 
the city of Venice, i 
put of it, who | ely on the ſenate. 
The government of Venice — of late years taken 
many meaſures injurious to the intereſts and ſubverſive 
bf the power of the papacy; in the year 1773 the ſenate 
Jed a law that no eccleſiaſtic ſhould poſſeſs a benefice 
in the tertitory of that republic who did not reſide upon 
i, which was particularly directed againft cardinal Rezes- 
nicu, the pope's nephew, who bad been inveſted with two 
0 * but although his holineſs expreſſed much wrath 
upon this occaſion, the feriate adhered inflexibly to the 
due obſervance of their ſtatute. Since that time it has 
been in contemplation to take into their own hands the re- 
venues of all the monaſteries in their dominions, from the 
of which a fufficient ſum ſhall be appropriated 
for their due maintenance, and the ſurplus be applied 
to the augmentation of the poor biſhopricks; for which 
purpoſe ſome monaſteries have actually been ſold by 


N. 5 1 

In che year 1768 the blic iſſued a decree, forbid- 
ding all — dies 2f-cotaige from receiving 
any novitiates for the ſpace of twenty years, a reſtriction, 
which was probably deſigned to operate toward the final 
n of thoſe orders of religious. At the ſame time 
the Nate determined to ſuppreſs a large penſion which 
uſed to be granted by the republic to ſuch of their citizens 

28 obtained a cardinal's hat. „ 
; The territories of the republic are under governors 
2 who are choſen from among the nobility, 
and ir office for a eertain term of years. Their 
ſubjects on the Terra Firma are not at all oppreſſed, the 
ſenate being ſenſible chat mild treatment and good uſage 
Are the beſt policy, and more effectual than armies in pre- 
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—_ revolts. The podeſtas therefore are not allowed 
to abuſe their power, by treating che people with ſeverity 
ot injuſtice, and thoſe governors know that any complaints 


pfodueed againſt them will be ſerutinized by the ſenate very 
Girefully, which is an effectual «cheek to all propenſity to 
oppreſſion, and makes the neighbouring provinces, which 


. regret the chance of Mar, 


of all offences againſt religion, 


pon 
as little regarded by the clergy 
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VENICE. 


which has depriued them of the equitable government of 
their ancient maſters. 8 

The annual revenue of the republic is computed at 
eight millions two hundred thouſand Yenctian ducats. 
In time of war both the nobles and the other ſubjecte, cve, 
the doge himſelſ, contribute in proportion to their incomes 
toward defraying the expences of the ſtate. 

Mr. Sharp takes notice of the furious manner in which 
public pleaders harangue here, and fays their agitation ang 
fury is ſuch as to render them more like demoniacs than 
men who are endeavouring by found reaſoning to con- 
vince the judges and the audience of the juſtice of their 
client's cauſe. Letters from [taly, p. 32. : 

In the army the republic makes iſe alle of ſuch of their 
ſubjects as live under heavy oppreſſions: the flower of the 
infantry conſiſts of thirteen regiments of Daimatians, men 
of great reſolution, but more expert in the exerciſe of the 
fword than of fire- arms. The $wif, on occafion, furniſh 
ſix thouſand men, who are paid by the republic. In the 
year 1766, the ſenate of Venice ordained thut their ſoldiers 
thould be enliſted for only ſix years, and not for lite, at the 
expiration of which term they ſhould be at liberty to quit 
the ſervice. | 

The naval force of the republic is ſaid to conſiſt of 
fourteen men of war, twenty galleaſſes, and twenty-five 
gallies, commanded by a captain-general, who is always 
one of the prime nobſlity. 7 5 : 

The dominions of Venice conſiſt of thoſe in rah, of a 
oonſiderable part of Dalmatia, of four towns in Greece, 
and of the lands of Corfee, Pachfu, Antipachfje, Sante 
I Gwrzoleri, Jul & Compare, © Cuphalona, and 

ante. 

The Fenetzan territories in Iraly contain the duchy of 
Vemee, the Paduanefe, the peninſula of Rowige, the Ve- 
ronefe, the territories of Vicema and Breſcia, the diſtricts 
of — Cremaſco, and the Marca Trevigiana, with 
part of che country of Friuli. We ſhall begin with the 
duchy of Venice, the principal place, in which is the city 
of the ſame name. 8 * 

VENICE, in [tatan Venezia, and in Latin Veuetia, the 
capital and feat of the ble, is ſituated according 
to Dr. MAaſtelyne 's tables in 45 26” N. YJatitude, and in 
12 E. longitude from Greenwich, It makes a very 
noble appearance at a diſtance, ſeeming, from its being 
built en a multitude of very ſmall iflands, to float on the 
ſea, or rather, with its ſtately buildings and ſteeples, to riſe 
out of it. The number of theſe iſlands ſtill remains un- 
certain, ſome reckoning ſixty, others ſeventy-two, and 
others again aſſerting that they amount to one hundred 
and chirty-eight; but the latter muſt comprehend in their 
calculation all thofe plaees that have been gradually raiſed 
in the 1 driving piles in the ground, and build- 
ing on 1 neren f 3 | 

The Lagwna, or marſhy lake, which lies between the 
eity and the continent, is five Italian miles in breadth, 
and too ſhallow for large ſhips © by the attention of the 
republic t is prevented from becoming a part of the con- 
tinent, and from being ever frozen fo as to bear an army; 
hence the city is +nacceſfible on that ſide. Toward the 
ſea the aeceſs is alſo difficult ; but the ſaſe and naviga- 
ble parts are pointed out by piles, which, at the approach 
of an enemy's fleet may be ceafily cut away. Beſides, as 
a conſiderable number of men of war and gallies may be 
expeditiouſly fitted out for fea from the dock, which 
contains vaſt quantities of naval ſtores, the city is ſecure 
from any attack either by land or water, and is ſufficiently 
ſtrong without fortiftations. Thefiſh, which are caught 
at the very doors of the houſes, may be eſteemed a good 
preſervative againſt a famine, and the ſevetal. canals lead- 
ing to the eity, between the ſand banks and marſhy ſhal- 
lows, art, at a vaſt expence, kept clear of the mud and 
flme brought with the Hood. The return of the fea is 
ſomething later here than every ſixth hour, and it gene- 
rally riſes between four and ve feet, keeping the water 
between the lands of the city in continual motion: but 
ſome of theſe canals being very narrow, the mud is not 
ſo effectually carried off as to prevent ill ſmells in hot 
The houſes at Venice have one door opening upon a ca- 
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nal, and another communicating with the 1 
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* ich and of the bridgee, it 1s equal! practicable to 
7 aol any part of the town by jan or by water. 
The floors of the houſes are a kind of red plaſter, with a 
brilliant gloſſy ſurface, much more beautiful than wood, 
and ſecure againſt the accident of fire. 'The principal 
apartments are on the ſecond floor, the Venetians ſeldom 
inhabiting the firſt, which is often entirely filled with lum- 
ber. The ſtreets are narrow, as well as all the canals, 
except that of Reggio, and what is called the grand canal, 
over which the Rialto is thrown, in its natrowelt part, 
being there only forty paces broad, near the middle. 
Moore, I. 43» 251, 252. This canal winds in a ſerpen- 
tine fotm through the city, dividing it into two parts; it 
is one thouſand three hundred paces long. The beſt way 
9 oing up and down the city is in gondolae, which glide 

105 on theſe canals. a 

Over the ſeveral canals are laid four hundred and fifty, 

d ſome ſay above five hundred bridges, great and ſmall, 
moſt of them of ſtone: the higheſt and longeſt is the Ri- 
alto, juſt mentioned. This bridge conſiſts of only a ſingle 
arch, whoſe foundation takes up ninety feet, reſting on 


twelve thouſand elm piles. Its arch is twenty-four feet |. 


high from the level of the canal. It is every where in- 
cruſted with marble, and is ſaid to have coſt the republic 
two hundred and fifty thouſand ducats. In the upper part 
it, is thirty-ſeven common paces. broad, with two rows of 
-ſhops; forming, as it were, three ſtreets, of which that in 
the middle is the wideſt; and at each end is an aſcent of 
flſty-ſix ſteps, © The view from the Rialto, ſays Dr. 
9225 Me, re, is equally lively and magnificent; the objects 
ſeen from thence are, the 7. canal, covered with boats 
and gondolas, and flanked on each ſide with magnificent 
palaces, churches, and ſpires; but this fine proſpect is al- 
moſt the only one in Venice. Account of Italy, I. 44. 
The many ſmall bridges with their ſteps are not a little 


troubleſome and dangerous to foot paſſengers, very few of 


the bridges having any fence on either ſide. From the 
uantity of water with which Venice is ſurrounded, gnats 
warm. to ſuch a degree as to become an intolerable nui- 
ſance, and the 8 at low water are frequently very of- 
fenſive in the ſummer ſeaſon. Sharp, 30. 
- The city of Venice is about fix Italian miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains ſeventy pariſh churches beſides 
others, fifty - four convents of mo twenty- ſix nunne- 
ries, ſeventeen. rich hoſpitals, eighteen oratories, forty re- 
ligious fraternities with their chapels, fifty-three ſquares, 
one hundred. a y- five marble, and twenty-three 
braſs ſtatues. The buildings are indeed all of tone, but 
the greater part make. a, very mean appearance; ſo that 


by 
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the city, in point of beauty and elegance, is e to 
NC, 


many others. It is true, St. Mark's ſquare is ver | 
as are alſo the ſeveral: ſtately: marble palaces. that EO 
upon the great canal, Hough moſt of them are of Gothic 
architecture. In the. churches and convents che paintings 


are moſt admirable; for in theſe Venice ſurpaſſes even 


Rome, itſelf, Here are alſo, two academies of painting. 


This city, from the fertility of the country in its neigh- 


bourhood, and the facility of carriage, is well ſupplied 
wich, all kinds of proviſions. The ſpring water being 
very, indifferent in moſt places, almoſt every houſe has a 
ciſtern, into which the rain water is conveyed from the 
roof, and clarified by being filtrated through ſand. Water 
is ſo. brought from the river Brents, and preſerved in the 
ciſterns. - 


he ficſt, named Sefieria St. Marco, particularly con- 


This ſquare, which is the pride of the city, is Be he 


five. broad, from the ducal palace ſouthward of the canal 
Gager. he ducal palace, toward the water- ſide, 
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councils and tribunals. The principal entrance is by a 
ſpacious ſtair-caſe, called, The Giants Stairs,” on àc- 
count of two coloſſal ſtatues of Mars and Neptune, which 
are placed at the top, of white marble z the work of San- 
ſovins : theſe are intended to repreſent the naval and mi- 
litary power of this ſtate. "The fineſt ornaments in the 
council chamber and other apartments, are the paintings 
of the great maſters : particularly in the cieling of the 
council- chamber are the maſter-pieces of Palma, and of 
Tintoret. But the fineſt piece among all the paintings in 
this palace, is the taking the fortreſs of Zara. 

The arſenal of Venice is between two and three miles 
in compaſs, and is a place of ſtrength. On its ramparts 
are placed many ſmall watch-towers, where centinels are 
conſtantly ſtationed. Like the arſenal at Toulon, it is at 
once a dock-yard, and repoſitory for naval and military 
ſtores, Here the Yeactians build their ſhips, caſt their 


are arranged here in large rooms, which are divided into 
narrow walks by long walls of muſkets, pikes, and hal- 
berts. Moore, I. 21. 

In the palace is alſo a ſmall arſenal, where a conſider- 
able number of loaded muſkers are always kept in readi- 
neſs, that in caſe of an inſurrection of the people, the 
doge and the nobility may make uſe of them for their 
detence ; for this purpoſe the council-chamber has a com- 
munication through a door with the armoury, and every 
three months theſe pieces are freſh loaded. Among other 


Eve, cut with a knife out of an uncommon kind of wood 
by Albert Durer, during his confinement (about the year 
1510) for which he was rewarded with his liberty. Here 
is alſo a molt curious lantern of rock cryſtal, for which 
a yearly penſion of four hundred ducats was ordered to 
the inventor, and. his heirs to the fourth generation. To- 
ward St, Mark's church is a ſtatue of Francis Maria 
duke of Urbino, and at the church two others of Alam 
and Eve. From the palace there is a covered bridge of 
communication to a ſtate priſon, on the other ſide of the 
canal. Priſoners paſs to and from the courts over this 
bridge, which is named Ponte Del Sofpiri. Moore, I. 5 3. 
Ihe lower gallery of the palace on the fide oppoſite St. 
Mark's ſquare, together with the hall under the new Pro- 
curatie, is called © The Broglio.” Here at a certain hour 
of the day the nobility walk, and no Venetian of an inferior 
rank mult be ſeen there; though a foreigner, being ſup- 
poſed to be unacquainted with the cuſtom, is not deſired 
to quit the place. I hat part of St. Mar#'s ſquare between 
the two buildings and the piazza receives an additional 


which ſtands St. Hart's lion in braſs, and on the other 
a marble ſtatue of St. Theodore, Between theſe is the 
place for the public execution of malefactors, through 
which no nobleman paſſes. A galley compleatly rigged 
and armed lies cloſe to the HBroglio, for the defence of the 
ducal palace, on any ſudden emergency. What is called 


noble Yenetians walk and converſe: it is only here, at 
council, or the opera, that they have any opportunities of 
meeting, for they ſeldom viſit openly, or in a familiar 
way, at each. other's houſes ; and ſecret meetings would 
be dangerous, as the ſtate inquiſitors would ſoon take cog- 
nizance of them. They chooſe therefore to tranſact their 
buſineſs on this public walk. | | 3 

Contiguous to the north part of the doge's palace is St. 
Mark's church, which is alſo ſtyled © the doge's chapel.” 

27 . Sr ö : 12 57 

Its materials juſtly entitle it to be called magnificent, it 


h being both on the out and inſide covered with fine marble: 


but the architecture is of a mixed kind, moſtly Gothic, 
although many of the pillars are of the Grecian orders; 


ing is crowned with five domes, The beſt part of it are 


s. the Moſaic paintings. That front of the church which 


looks toward the palace, has five braſs gates, with hiſto- 
rical bas-relievos; over the principal gate are placed the 
four famous hoxſes, ſaid to be the workmanſhip of Lycip- 
us; theſe were given to the emperor Nere, by 7 ones 
2 85 of Armenia. The hery ſpirit of their countenances, 
and their animated attitudes, nobly expreſs their deſtina- 
tion, they being gelen to repreſent the hoxſes of the 
chariot of the ſun. They were removed from Rome to 


2 and placed in the Hyppodrome by Confler.- 
| 4 | 
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cannon, make their cables, ſails, anchors, &c. The arms 


curioſities in this arſenal are two little ſtatues of Alam and 


ornament from two pillars of oriental granite, on one of 


c the Broglio,” is a piazza under the palace; here the 


thoſe which ſupport the roof are all of marble ; the build- © 
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St. Luke being thought a painter, aſſigned in page 388 of 
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tine, where they remained until the taking of that capital 
by the French and Penetians, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when they were conveyed to Venice, 
and placed in their preſent ſituation. The treaſury of 
the church is very rich * and jewels, as well as 
abounding in relics. Dr. Moore enumerates the follow- 
ing articles among the latter, which were ſhewn him, viz. 
eight pillars from Solomon's temple at Jeruſalem, a piece 
of the Virgin Mary's veil, ſome of her. hair, and a ſmall 

rtion of her milk; the knife uſed by our Saviour at his 
aſt ſupper; one of the nails of the croſs, and a few drops 
of his blood. They likewiſe boaſt of poſſeſſing a picture 
of the Virgin, painted by St. Luke. [See the true cauſe of 


this volume. ] Here is a famous manuſeript of the goſpel of 


GEOGRAPHY. Vavier: 


moated, with twelve towers along its walls, and within 
the incloſure a great variety of buildings, in which ever 
thing requiſite for a land or ſea armament is kept in readi 
neſs. Theſe buildings conſiſt of an armoury, ſtore-houſes 
for iron-work, oars, cordage, bullets, tar, hemp, can- 
vas, guns, &c. A rope-houſe, a ſalt- petre- houſe, ſmith's 
forges, a foundry, baſons, and ſlips for building of ſhips 
and gallies. Within it lie the men of war, frigates, — 
lies, galleaſſes, and galliots. The workmen common] 
amount to upwards of a thouſand ; they conſtantly live in 
the dock, and moſt of them were born there, 

The third diviſion of the city is named “ The Seſiere 
di Canale Regio, and has many churches, one of the fineſt 
of which is the Padri Gieſiti, or Feſuits, now ſecularized. 
Among the multitude of fine pictures with which this 


ſtrumpets barefaced ; ſenators, citizens, gondoleers ; in 


St. Mark; but the dampneſs of the place has ſpoiled it to 
ſuch a degree, that it is fo far from being legible, that it is 
not certain whether it be written in Latin or Greek, The 
celebrated poet Petrarch, who reſided for ſome time at 


Venice, made a preſent to the republic of his collection of 


books, which at that time was reckoned very valuable, 
and laid the foundation of the great library of St. Hart's. 
Before the church are three large maſts fixed on braſs 
edeftals, on which, at feſtivals, ken flags are hoiſted. 
Theſe ſtandards are in memory of the three kingdoms 
of Cyprus, Candia, and Negropont, which once belonged 
to this republic; the three crowns are ſtill kept in the 
ducal palace, though the territories have long been loſt, 
Oppoſite to the ducal palace is a noble building, called 
the Precuratie Nouove, which takes up an entire ſide of 
St. Mar#'s ſquare. In it may be ſeen the public library 
and muſeum of antiquities. Ihe former is prized for the 
collection of Greek manuſcripts left to the republic by 
cardinal Beſſarion : the muſeum contains a multitude of 
Greek and Roman marble ſtatues, all highly finiſhed. Ad- 
Joining to the Procuratie Nouove is the Procuratie Vecchie, 
which takes up the other fide of St. Mark's ſquare, or 
place, as far as St. Geminiano's church. Theſe buildings 
are called procuraties, from the procurators of St. Mark's 
church reſiding in them. The old procuratie is built of 
black marble, the new of the pietra dura of Iria. The 
church of St. Geminiano is an elegant piece of architec- 
ture, by Sanſovino. Facing the angle formed by the New 
Procuratie ſtands an inſulated ſquare tower, three hundred 
and eighteen feet high, and the afcent within is ſuch that 
one may ſafely ride both up and down. On the fpire at 
the top ſtands an angel of wood fixteen feet high, covered 
with gilt braſs. At the foot of this tower is a ſmall neat 
building of marble, called © "The Loggretta,” where ſome 
of the procurators of St. Mark conſtantly attend to do 
buſineſs. © Some people,” ſays Dr. Moore, © are of opi- 
nion that, particularly when the grand council, or the 
ſenate are aſſembled, theſe procurators are placed there, 
as ſtate centinels, to give warning in caſe of any appear- 
ance of diſcontent or commotion among the populace, 
which muſt neceſſarily ſhew itſelf at this place, as there 
is no other in Venice where a mob could aitemble.” Ac- 
count of Ita.y, I. 49. | | 
St. Mart's place, or ſquare, in an evening is crouded 
with a mixed and motley multitude of natives and fo- 
reigners, ſenators and citizens; or, as Dr. Moore humour- 
ouſly expreſſes it, Jews, Turks, and Chriſtians ; law- 
yers, knaves, and pickpockets ; mountebanks, old wo- 
men, and phyſicians; women of quality with maſks ; 


ſhort, people of every character and condition.“ 

The principal churches in this diviſion are thoſe of St. 
Moſes and St. Maria Zobenigo. Of the palaces by the 
great canal, one of the moſt ſtately is that of Peſaro. This 
en has a communication by a bridge with that of St. 
Pauolo over the Rialto, and near it is the German-houſe, 
in which is merchandize conſigned to or from Germany, 
and in it the Mo perform divine ſervice. 

Ide next diviſion, called Sz/iere de Caftello, contains 
the magnificent churches of St. Zaccaria, St. Giowannie 
Paolo, with the neighbouring Dominican convents, the 
Scuola di St. Marco, the hofpital Li Mandicanti with its 
church, St. Giuſtina, St. Franceſco della vigna, St. Pietro 
de Caftells, called the patriarchate, and the ducal ſemi- 


Italian miles and a half in circuit, walled and 


church is adorned, the moſt admired are the martyrdom 
of St. Lawrence, by Titian; the Circumciſion and Af. 
cenſion, by Tintoret; the beheading of John the Baptiſt, 
by old Palma; and the Virgin Mary viſiting her couſin 
Elizabeth, by Andrea Schiavone. The veſtry is entirely 
painted by Palma. 

In this diviſion is alſo the theatre, and in this quarter 
live the Jetos, who amount to about fifteen hundred, and 
are diſtinguiſhed by wearing a bit of red cloth on their 
hats. 
| The fourth diviſion of the city contains nothing re. 
markable. 

The fifth, called the Seftizre di St. Pauolb, contains the 
exchange, the bank, the Franciſcan church, the fplendid 
chapel of St. Anthony, &c. _ 

And the ſixth, named the Seſtiere di Dorſo duro, has 
many magnificent churches, adorned with the moſt beau- 
tiful ſculpture and paintings. F | 

The church called Redentore,” ſays Sharp, © is a cu- 
rious inſtance of the power of art; fr though it is not 
to be ranked among the rich and expenſive churches ; as 
it abounds neither in gold nor marble, yet the ſimplicit 
and elegance of its ſtructure muſt have a powerful effect 
on a perſon the moment he enters it, and is a proof how 
deſervedly Palladio is admired, and how poffible it is to 
taſte the beauty of proportion and deſign, without having 
ſtudied the rudiments of art.” Account of Italy, p. 13. 

There are four convents in Venice, to which four hof- 
pitals are annexed that give names to the convents. They 
are of a very ſingular inſtitution in one article, being 
open for the reception of a certain number of poor young 
women, who are thoroughly inſtructed in both vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic. Theſe exhibit to the public, gratis, 
in the churches, on particular days of the week, and on 
ſome feſtivals, when they draw large audiences. The 
condition on which they receive their education, 1s to re- 
main in the convent until their talents' ſhall induce ſome 
man to marry them ; and as this happens very rarely, they 
generally ſing on till their voices are loſt, and their names 
are forgotten. Sharp, p. 28. | ; 

There are eight or nine theatres at Venice, including 
the opera-houſes. You pay a ſmall matter at the door for 
admittance into the pit, at the front of which, next the 
orcheſtra, rows of chairs are placed, the feats of which 
fold up to their backs, and are faſtened by a lock. When 
a perſon pitches upon a particular ſeat, he pays ſomething 
more, and the door-keeper unlocks it. Good company 
are ſeated here, but the back part of the pit is filled with 
footmen, and gondoleers in their common working cloaths. 
The nobility and gentry retain boxes by the year; other 
boxes are let to ſtrangers at rates that vary according to 
the ſeaſon of the year, and the piece to be performed. 
A Venetian playhouſe has a diſmal appearance in the eyes 
of people accuſtomed to the brilliancy of thoſe of London. 
The ftage, however, is well illuminated, and when people 
in the boxes chooſe to be ſeen themſelves, they order 
lights into their box. It is common, between the acts, 
for ladies, maſked, to walk about the back part of the pit 
with their cavalizri ſerventts, who view the company 
through their glafſes. The muſic of the opera here is 
reckoned as fine as any in Italy; the dramatic and poeti- 
cal parts of theatrical exhibitions are little regarded ; the 
t may fall into as many inconſiſtences as he- pleaſes, 
for if the muſic is reliſhed, the ſpectators do not regard 
the abſurdities in the other parts of the compoſition. 
More, I. 216. ho 55 7 5 | 
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indications of the riſing of the level of the Adriatic ; of 


VENICE. 


Round the city of Venice are a conſiderable number of | 
(mall iſlands, ſome of which have handſome gardens, walks, 
and beautiful churches. One of the principal of theſe is 
St. Murano, a populous ifland about a mile from Venice; 
jt has its own magiſtrates, but, like the reſt, is under the 
juriſdiction of the city. In it are fifteen churches, of which 
St. Peter's, the principal, belongs to the Dominicans. In 
this iſland the famous large ene Ha er are made, and 
other curious glaſs- work performed. From hence all Eu- 
rope was formerly ſupplied with looking: glaſſes, but now 
the French caſt looking-glaſſes at St. Gobin, of a larger 
ſize than the Pretians can produce, who ſtill retain the 
old practice of blowing the metal. The manufacture of 
large mirrors has likewiſe been introduced into England 
with ſucceſs, a company having been incorporated, and a 
manufactory erected in Lancaſbire about the year 1772. 
But though Venice is now rivalled, if not excelled, in this 
manufacture, it is very far from having ſunk into inſigni- 
ſicance. The Murano glaſs-makers furniſh Traly with 
bottles and glaſſes : here are made the thin Florentine oil 
and wine bottles, which are fold at ſo low a price, that 
they are ſent to the parts on the other ſide of the Appe- 
nines, on the backs of mules. The iſland of Murino is 
ſuppoſed to contain about twenty thouſand inhabitants, 
There is likewiſe a cryſtal-glaſs manufacture at Venice, 
where a great variety of glaſs enamelling fits are made, 
and glaſs trinkets, called margaritini, which are worn by 
women of inferior rank as ornaments and roſaries. Moore, 
i. 28—30. Ferber, p. 31. 
There is alſo a 7 ina: pottery here, the clay for 
which is procured from ſome ſmall hills in the vicinity, 
and ſerves likewiſe for a ſimilar manufacture at Florence; 
it poſſeſſes ſufficient fineneſs and whiteneſs, but wants 
that ſoft lubricity and ſhining quality which is peculiar to 
the beſt China clays. Ferber's Travels, p. 32. 

It is proper to obſerve here, that the Abbe Fortis, a 
native of Venice, in his tour with the biſhop of Derry, 
now earl. of Briſtol, ſays he ſaw, in ſeveral places, clear 


which riſing, from the Roman to the preſent time, both 
Manfrede and Zandrini were perſuaded, though now it 
is denied by ſome without any reaſonable foundation, but 
rather in direct oppoſition to facts. Travels into Dalma- 
tia, p. 278. What we have ſaid of Ancona, p. 382, may 
ſerve to ſtrengthen this opinion, which is likewiſe ſup- 
ported by Ferber and Rape, two naturaliſts of high re- 
putation: the one ſays, that in digging at Venice three 
different pavements are frequently found, two of which 


are below the preſent pavement ; this has been particu- | 


larly noticed in St. ar#'s place, and is ſuppoſed to have 
been an artificial elevation of the city, to counteract the 
effects of the elevation of the level of the ſea. 'Raſpe 
accounts for this by the ſand, clay, and other ſubſtances 
which the rivers, when ſwelled by rains, or ſudden thaws 
of ſnow, carry away from the hills, and diſcharge into 
the ſea; beſides which large rocks, and even iſlands, have 
been abſorbed in that maſs of water; but ſuch a cauſe 
ſeems not at all adequate to the effect, and naturaliſts 
have obſerved, that the ſea recedes, in much the ſame 
proportion, in the Baltic. But after all that has been 
written upon this curious ſubject, the matter ſtill remain- 
ing hypothetical, leſſens its probability, and the inſtances 
mentioned of the elevation of the city may poſſibly have 
ariſen from another cauſe, namely, the collective weight 
and preſſure of a large ſtone- built city, raiſed on a ſwampy. 
ſpot af: grand 7 -* | 
The bank of Venice was eſtabliſhed long before any 
other exiſted, nor can the date of its eſtabliſhment be 
certainly fixed. From it the banks of London, Paris, 
, and Hamburgh, probably took their riſe, al- 
though ſome of the regulations of this bank are peculiar 
to itſelf, for it is enacted by the ſtate, that all payments 
of wholeſale merchandize, and of bills of exchange, ſhall 
be in bank notes; that all debtors ſhall be obliged to carry 
their money to this bank, and all creditors receive their 
money from it; but this never extended to retail tranſ- 
actions, and probably ſuch regulations reſpecting com- 
mercial dealings are become in a good meaſure obſolete, 
ſo far as reſpects the obligation to tranſa& them through 
the medium of the bank. „The Venetians, fays the 
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foſſil. 


vermin, and without table, chair, or bed. 


Abbe Raynal, © were the firſt people who found out the 
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ſecret of attaching rich individuals to the intereſt of go- 
vernment, by inviting them to inveſt ſome part of their 


fortune in public funds.” Hit. Pol. liv. 1. In the year 
1766, the intereſt for money veſted in this bank was. re- 
duced to four per cent. and thoſe creditors who were un- 
willing to accept of that rate, recelved their principal in 
money. | a 

The Venetians have an unqueſtionable claim to the 
honour of having firſt diſcovered the empire of China. 
Mark Paul, a native of that country, travelled thither by 
land, but the account which he gave on his return was 
conſidered as fabulous, until it was confirmed by the 
ſucceeding teſtimony of Albuquerque, the Portugueſe ad- 
miral. [See Vol. I. page 124, col. 1.) 


The trade of Venice in cloth, eſpecially ſcarlet, filk | 


ſtuffs, and looking-glaſſes, is ſtill very conſiderable. Here 
are alſo manufactured gold and filver ſtuffs, for which 
they have a good market in the Levant ; and likewiſe 
brocatellas, a kind of ſtuff-like brocade, made of coarſe 
ſilk, and much uſed for carpets. In the year 1759, the 
number of ſhips, of different burdens, which arrived at 
the port of Yenice, amounted to one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty-one, Its population was reckoned by a 
French calculator, in 1778, to be one hundred and ſixty 
thouſand, which is ten thouſand more than Dr. Moore's 
eſtimate. I. 43, Like other European cities, the num- 
ber of deaths exceed the births; in 1759, the exceſs was 
ſix hundred and ſixty, but in 1766 only one hundred and 
eighty-ſeven. | 
An agricultural ſociety is eſtabliſhed here, called “ The 
Magiſtrato d Agricultura,” and Mr, Ferber relates that 
improvements in huſbandry are become the favourite ob- 
jects of purſuit at Venice, and ſeveral Ozconomical Societies 
are eſtabliſhed in different provinces, which corteſpond 
with this. T'o encourage ſuch purſuits, conſiderable prizes 
are given for the beſt diſſertations on the ſubject. Tra- 
vels through Italy, p. 28. Two periodical literary jour-' 
nals are likewiſe publiſhed here; one of which is con- 
fined to publications on natural hiſtory, the other takes a 
general ſurvey of the literary productions of Europe. Sig- 
nior Giacomo Moraſini, a noble Venetian, has a fine bota- 
nical garden near Venice, and a valuable cabinet of natural 
hiſtory, in its three diviſions of animal, vegetable, and 
The vaſt and valuable library of books collected 
by the late Mr. Pinelli of Venice, and his anceſtors in ſue- 


ceſſive generations, which has lately been removed from 


thence, and ſold in London, beſpeaks the noble paſſion for 

learning which individuals of this ſtate poſſeſs. 
Venice was the place, according to Mr. Howard, where 

lazarettos, for the purpoſe of . e quarantine, were 


firſt eſtabliſhed. Here is a new lazaretto, at which that 


benevolent traveller performed quarantine. The room to 
which he was at firſt conducted was very dirty, full of 
This new la- 
zaretto is chiefly aſſigned to Turks and ſoldiers, and the 
crews of thoſe ſhips which have the plague on board. 
Mr. Howard was afterward, on the repreſentation of the 


Britiſh conſul, conducted to 'the old lazaretto, which is - 


nearer the city. Here the apartment allotted him con- 
ſiſted of an upper and a lower room, both which were 
no leſs diſagreeable and offenſive than the former. He 
choſe to lie in the lower room, on a brick floor, where 
he was almoſt ſurrounded with water. After ' ſix days 
the prior removed him to an apartment conſiſting of four 
rooms, but they were without furniture, very dirty, and 
no leſs offenſive: than the ſick-wards of the worſt hoſpi- 


tal. The walls of the chamber not having been cleaned 


probably for half a century, were faturated with infection; 
waſhing them with boiling water had no effect in remov- 


ing the offenſive ſmell; ſo that our onward gly i xrake 
ing 


failed him, and he concluded himſelf in danger of 

ſeized with the flow hoſpital fever. At length our tra- 
veller having procured ſome freſh lime, by means of the 
Britiſh conſul, he cauſed his room to be white-waſhed 


with it, ſlaked in boiling water; although this opera- 


tion was oppoſed by ſtrong prejudices. This rendered 


the room ſweet and freſh, to the admiration of the 
other inhabitants of the lazaretto. Howard's Account of 
r nt of 


Lazarettos. 


We ſhall now proceed to give a deſcription of the 
ſeveral countries ſubject to Venice. e 
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The. PADUANOz; or PA DVA x. 


Its Situation and Extent, with a particular Deſcription of 


the City of Padua, and a conciſe Account of Albano and 


OVIgO. 


HE Papvan, or territory of Padua, is called 
by the alians Paduans, and is a part of Lombardy : 
it is bounded on the north by Treviſans, on the eaſt b 
the hy at. on the ſouth by the oh 2 and on the we 


by the Yeroneſe and Vicentino; extending about forty miles 
in len and thirty-five in breadth, | 


This is one of the moſt fertile ſpots in ahh); and the 
country is adorned with a great number of beautiful villas 
and gardens : but it is ſubſect to ſtorms, and. thoſe, which 
blow from the ſea, particularly, are extremely violent. 

Papo, in Latin Patavium, is an ancient and large 
city on the Brenta, ſituated, according to Dr. Maſrelyne's 
tables, in 45 22 N. latitude, and 11* 55” E. longitude 
from Greenwich, The inhabitants boaſt that the republic 
of Venice owes its origin and riſe to their city; but it is 
now ſome centurics ſince Padua has been brought under 
the Venetian yoke, which has occaſioned it greatly to de- 
Uline from its former ſplendor ; ſo that at preſent it ſcarcely 
contains forty thouſand inhabitants. "The ſtreets are nar- 
row, ill paved, and dirty; but almoſt all the houſes ſtand 
upon porticoes, under which one may walk without being 
incommoded either by the ſun or rain. When the town 
was well inhabited, and in a flouriſhing condition, this 
mode of building gave it a magnificent appearance, but 
in its preſent decayed ſtate, theſe porticoes rather in- 
creaſe the ſombre appearance of the place. The city con- 
tains twenty-ſix pariſh churches, twenty-three convents 
of monks, eighteen nunneries, four good hoſpitals, and is 
a biſhop's ſee. | 


The principal church is that of the Franciſcans, dedi- 


cated to St. Anthony, on account of the exceſſive vene- 
ration paid by the Paduam to this ſuppoſed ſaint. It is 
built upon the ruins of a temple x vg, 5 and is very 
fpacious, full of gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, paintings, 

ildings, ſculpture, and every other kind of magnificence. 
Phe pavement is of marble of various colours; the choir 
is adorned with white and red marble, and the benches, 
which are very fine, are embelliſhed over head with baſs 
reliefs in eighteen braſs pannels, by Sanſovin, repreſent- 
ing ſeveral paſſages of the life of Qriſt, and are very 
much admired: but the richeſt part of this church is the 
chapel, which contains his body, and is entirely lined with 
white marble. © In the chapel of this ſaint,” fays Key- 

fer, * I faw burning above fifty large filver lamps, and 
one of gold; together with two very large ſilver candle- 
= ſticks ſtanding on pedeſtals of white marble, St. An- 
. thony's coffin is of ſerpentine tone, and lies under the 
altar, which is adorned with ſeven angels of bronze, and 
fome exquiſite ſculpture; and; indeed, the chapel has in 
every reſpect but few equals. On one fide of it are ſhewn 
two wax flambeaux, eight or nine inches in diameter, and 
fixed in iron work. 'I heſe are ſaid to have been offered 
by a treacherous Turk, with a deſign to blow up the cha- 
pel, by means. of fire-works concealed in them ; but it 
ſeems St. Anthony prevented the calamity ; for theſe flam- 
beaux being lighted; he cried out aloud three times from 
his coffin, that they ſhould, be put out, which occaſioned 
a farther examination of the flambeaux, and thus the vil- 
lainous plat was diſcovered. St. Anthony's remains are 
faid continually to emit a moſt fragrant perfume, which 
is chiefly ſmelt c a crevice behind the altar; and it is 
faid that this perfume is ſtronger in the morning than in 
the evening.” Dr. Maore has the following remark on 
this phznomenon: « Pious cacholies believe this to be 
the natural effluvia of the. ſajat's body ; while heretics 
aſſert, that the perfume (for fech there certainly is) pro- 
ceeds from certain balſams rubhed on the marble every 
morning, beſore the do come to pay their devotions. 
If this fweet. odour really proceeds from the holy Fran- 
ciſcan, he certainly emits a very different ſmell. from any 
of the brethren of that order whom I ever had an oppor- 
tunity of approaching.” Fizw of Ttaly, I. 266. The 
faint's tongue is kept with great devotion in a glaſs vaſe 
in the veſtry, and very fervent prayers are offered up. 


G E O G R A. P H Y; Paouay, 


to it; ſo that the ſaint, when he ſent forth the warnins 
voice from his coffin, articulated the ſounds without 3 
tongue] But this is only one of the many unparalleled 
| miracles aſcribed to him, for the walls of the church are 
covered with votive offerings of ears; eyes; arms, legs 
noſes, and almoſt every part of the human body, in token 
of cures performed by this ſaint ; for whatever part has 
been the ſeat of the diſeaſe, a repreſentation of it has 
been hung up in ſilver or gold, according to the grati. 
tude and wealth of the Nan « From the tower of 
this church,“ ſays Dr. Meere, © we had a very diſtinck 
view of the beautiful] country which ſurrounds Padug. 
All the objects at a little diſtance, ſeemed delightful and 
flouriſhing, but every thing, under our eyes indicated 
wretchedneſs and decay.” Fiew of ſcaly, I. 269. At a 
ſmall di ſtance. from this church is a place called « The 
School of St. Antonio: here many actions of the faint 
are painted in freſco ; ſome of which paintings are by 
Titian, 13 
The church of St. Juſtina, Palladio's maſter- piece, be- 
longs to a Benedidline convent; it is a luminous and dif. 
encumbered building, and is eſteemed one of the fineſt 
churches in Italy. The martyrdom of St. Juſfiha, done 
by Paul Veroneſe, hangs over the altar. The chief relics 
of this church are the ſuppoſed bodies of St. Luke and St. 
| Matthias ; but a convent of Franciſeans at Venice rejec 
the claim of St. Juſtina to the firſt of theſe acquiſitions, 
and confidently aflert. that the very body of St. Luke is 
depoſited within their walls. As the. conteſt was very; 
bitter, and the point of the laſt importance, reference was 
had to the popes, who gave ſome kind of deciſion on the 
matter, not now particularly known; but, notwithſtand- 
ing ſuch decree, the claims of each party are urged as 
ſtrenuouſly as ever. Dr. fore ſays, that this church 
abounds with the bones of martyrs, more perhaps than any 
church in Chriſtendom. I. 271. 
Ihe magnificence of the convent, which is built of 
large ſquare free-ſtone, is anſwerable to the beauty of the 
church: it is a vaſt fabric that has x cloiſters, ſeveral 
courts, and many, gardens, The refectory is very fine, 
extremely neat, and adorned with an excellent picture of 
Zeſus at Emmaus, by Titian-: they alle highly value a 
ſtatue of the Virgin Mary here, which they. ſay was at 
Con/tantinople when the Turks made themſelves maſters of 
that city; but the conſcious marble was fo. frightened by 
' thoſe barbarians, that it, ew directly to Padug. The li- 
brarx is a very magnificent building, but indifferently fur- 
niſhed with books, the cellars being much better ſtocked 
with ads of wine. The Benedictines of St. Fuſtina 
boaſt of having diſcovered in their garden the coſſin of 
Titus Livius, and that this convent is built upon the ruins 


— 


of an old temple of Concord, or of Jupiter. 0 
The ſquare near it is the largeſt in Padua, and was an- 
ciently called The Field of Mars. There is a ſmall ſpot 
in this ſquare named Camta Santo, or “ The Holy Field,” 
from the great number of Chriſtians who, formerly ſuffered 
martyrdom. there. "The cathedral is a very old ſtructure, 
and has a revenue of a hundred thouſand crowns for main- 
| taining. twenty-ſeven canons, who muſt be all of noble 
extraction, with ſome chaplains and other officers. There 
are here the tombs, of magy great men, and the church is 
adorned with a great number of excellent paintings by the 
great maſters. The other handſome churches. are thoſe of 
the Garmelites, St. Franciſco di Paola, the Theatines, and 
| he Maria della Gratie, a he 

Ide univerſity founded by the emperor Frederic II. was 
formerly in great repute; but has for many years been fo 
decayed, that the ſtudents gow ſcarce amount to five hun- 
'dred; In this ſtructure are the ſtatues and arms of a great 
number of illuſtrious perſons, who. were members of it. 
The library is a handfome building. The anatomical 
theatre is ſmall and dark, though, anatomy is perhaps no 
where better taught than at Padus; the celebrated Giov. 
Bat. Morgagn, a German, though very old, continued 
to deliver lectures there in the year 1775. Ferber's Tra- 


f vels, p. 15. The botanical garden, according to the fame 


author, is one of the finelt and richeſt he ever ſaw. It 
was the fuſt of the kind belonging to any univerſity in 
Europe. A chemical laboratory was eſtabliſhed ſomewhat 
about the year 1775, and a collection of minerals depo- 
ited by count Marco Garburi, a native of Greece, the 
| profeſſor there. | 7% 
2 


; 


VERONESE. 
The chief civil edifice is the town-houſe ; but its large 
hall is kept in fo dirty a condition, that were it not for 
ſome monuments it contains, it would not be worth ſee- 
ing. Dr. Moore ſuppoſes it to be about three hundred 
Engliſh feet long, by one hundred in breadth. I. 272. 
On the outſide of the four gates are the ſtatues of four 
celebrated Paduans, namely, Titus Livius the hiſtorian, 
Albertus Putavinus, Petrus Aponus, and Paulus Patavi- 
us. The emblematic and aſtrological paintings by Grotto 
who lived in the beginning of the four.centh century) 
are much decayed. This immenſe hall is on the ſecond 
floor; in it is a ſtone, bearing a Latin inſcription, by 
which it is termed the ſtone of 3 and bank- 
ruptcy. For ſuch as became 5 and were unable 
to pay their debts, by ſitting publicly three times with 
their bare poſteriors on this ſtone, and ſwearing that it was 
not in their power to diſcharge their debts, were cleared 
from any farther proſecution from their creditors : but 
this extraordinary ceremony has been diſcontinued for up- 
wards of ninety years. | 

The pedefla, or chief magiſtrate's palace, which joins 
to the town-houſe, contains a great number of buſtoes, 
ftatues, and arms of former podeſtas; and in it is alſo the 
city library. | - | | 
The pallazzo del Capitanes ſtands in a beautiful area, 
called Piazza di Nobili. It is an elegant building, and the 
ſecond ſtory is adorned with a gallery ſupported by ſeventy- 
three columns of red marble, 

The ancient palace of the tyrant Acciolini is remarkable 
for its ſpacious vaults, and at preſent ſerves both for an 
arſenal and granary: it has two towers, on one of which 
is a Latin inſcription to the following purpoſe : | 

« Shed tears of compaſſion on this priſon, where the 
blood of your anceſtors was abundantly ſhed ; for thoſe 
whom the inhuman Acciolini thruſt down alive, without 
any diſtinction of age, ſex, rank or condition, into this 
dungeon, periſhed with hunger, grief, and deſpair, After 
ſuch numbers of innocent victims, who were buried alive 
in this dreadful ſepulchre, it was at laft the juſt fate of the 
execrable tyrant himſelf to expire in it. Hence you ought 

to be ſenſible of your preſent happineſs, in having a prince 

who, from being objects of pity and compaſſion, has ren- 
dered you ſo happy as to be envied for your proſperity. 
This inſcription was placed over this dreadful dungeou. by 
Sebaftiano Galvani, a native of Padua, commiſſary of the 
proviſions and military ſtores lodged in this caſtle, in the 
year 1018.“ She; FER 

In this city a manufacture of cloth is carried on, from 
waich the inhabitants of Venice in general, from the noble 
to the plebeian, are cloathed ; notwithſtanding which, 
multitudes of the poor are fo deſtitute of employment, 
that no place ſwarms more with beggars ; from which it 
_ be preſumed, that every other kind of trade and ma- 
nufacture is in a languiſhing ſtate, —— 
Though the air of Padua is eſteemed very healthy, yet 
few cities have ſo many apothecaries, in proportion to the 
number of the inhabitants: but it muſt be obſerved, that 
molt of theſe venders of medicines are alſo confectioners. 
Great quantities of vipers are collected here, fo ne of which 
are kept alive for various uſes, and others dried and made 

into powder, which is ſuppoſed to be of great efficacy in 
medicine. The winters here are ſometimes as ſevere as 
JJ 3 | 

The Fetus have their particular quarter allotted to them 
at Padua, which they are not permitted to quit. "| 

The plain about Padua is a perfect paradiſe, and th 

neighbouring mountains yield excellent wine and oil. The 
paſſage from Padua to Venice is very convenient and beau- 
tiful, for each fide of the Brenta diſplays gay luxurious 
ſcenes of fertility, being adorned with à great yariety of 
beautiful villas, the works of Palladio and his diſciples, 
whilſt the verdure of the meadows and gardens is not ſur- 
_ paſſed by that of England. From the village of Dogho, 
which lies between Venice and Padua, a canal is cut, 
about twenty Italian miles in length, which forms a com- 
munication with the Pa. On this water boats are drawn 
by horſes, as on all other ſtagnant waters © 
At the diſtance of about four Italian miles from Padua 
is the village of AnAxo, which is much frequented in 
ſummer on account of the warm baths at about half a 
| ue np 1 n theſe baths are three ſorts of water of 
Vor. It, $420 
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with a crown on her head. In the town-houſe are 
| ſtatues of fve celebrated perſons who were natives of 
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very different qualities; ſome of theſe ſprings are impreg- 
nated with ſulphur ; others are boiling hot, and the water 
ſprings up in ſuch quantities as to drive a mill, at the 
diſtance of about twenty paces from the ſource. The 
wooden pipes through which the/ water is conveyed to 
theſe baths are often encruſted with a white ſtony ſub- 
ſtance, not eaſily ſeparated from the wood ; and the 
exact impreſſion of the veins and knots of the wood on 
this concretion make it perfectly reſemble petrified wood, 
A ſudatorium has alſo been built here, the effect of which 
is cauſed by the ſteam of the water. Some of the fprings 
which are tepid, are ſaid to be impregnated with lead, 
and others, from their reddiſh fediment, and other ſigns, 
appear to be chalybeate. In thoſe where ſulphur predo- 
minates, the pipes contract a cruſt of whitiſh alt. | 
The peninſula Rovigo, which is alſo ſubject to Venice, 
is very fertile, and environed by the rivers Adige, Po, Tat- 
taro, and Caſtagnaro; and is interſected by ſeveral canals. 
It contains Rovigy, a pretty large city, ſeated on the Adige, 


which runs through it. 


| | ar. XII. 
The VERON ES E. 


Its Situation, Extent, and Produce; with a particular De- 
ſeription of the City of Verona. 


H E Veroneſe, which is ſubjeR to Venice, is bounded 

on the north by the country of Trent, on the eaſt 

by the Paduan and Vicentino, on the ſouth by the duchy of 

* and on the weſt by Breſciano. Its utmoſt extent 

from north to ſouth is about forty miles, and its breadth 
from eaſt to weſt about thirty. two. 

It is a delightful country, abounding in excellent peaches, 


melons, figs, ſtrawberries, truffles, very large artichokes, cheſ- 


nuts, apples, pears, plums, wine, oil, corn, and other vege- 
tables. It has good marble, and petrifactions of ſeveral 
kinds. Among the mountains, that of Baldo is celebrated 
for its valuable plants. The lake of Garda, in Latin 
Benacus, Virgil repreſents as very ſtormy, comparing its 
waves to thoſe of the ocean. Georg. II. 160. Indeed it 
reſembles the fea, and his deſcription is not very hyper- 
bolical. It is upward of twenty-eight Englih miles in 
length, and abounds in fiſh, particularly large trout. The 
diſtrict of Verona annually brings in to the republic of 
Venice upwards of five hundred and ſixty thouſand ducats. 


LY . 


The principal city of this diſtrict is 


. 5 5 


VERONA, the capital, ſituated, according to Dr. Maſte- 


ancient manner, with three caſtles: the river Adige runs 
through the city, and over it are four ſtone bridges, one 
of them three hundred and forty-eight feet long. | 


than on entering it, moſt of the ſtreets being narrow, 
crooked, and dirty, and the houſes mean. The inhabi- 
tants are computed to amount to near fifty thouſand, but 
they were formerly much more numerous. © Here,” fays 
Mr. Ferber, & is much gooJ-breeding, much cheerfulneſs, 
and much taſte in ſeveral branches of literature.“ Travels 
through Italy, p. 20. The largeſt piazza in this city is 
La Piazza d Armi, where the two annual fairs in ſpring 
and autumn are held, and in which ſtands a marble ſtatue 
repreſenting the republic of Venice in a Temale, labit, 

ule zre the 


Jenma; theſe are Catullus, Amilius Marcus, Cornelius 


learned-phyſician, mathematician, and excellent poet, who 
. 7 1 I | I 1 2918 101 i 18 2 
flouriſhed in the ſixteenth Feten The moſt valuable 
piece of antiquity here is the celebrated Reman | amphi- 
theatre, which is ſo perfect, that the ſeats on which the 
12 M2} * — — 4 131 „ er IN 
people fat are ſtill entire. Indeed but little of it appears 


5 


ancient, it having been carefull  repaixed from time to 
time at the city's expence. be N bunt Mae 
computed that it convenneng 


tf > n a ; |; 15 . : 
ly held twenty-two thouſand, 


one hundred and eighty-four ſpeQators ; but the outer wal 


and the upper ſtory are wanting. Mr. Sharpe calls this 


V4 X : amphitheatre 


4 


lyne's tables, in 452 26' N. latitude, and 11518“ E. longi- © 
tude from Greenwich ;z is very large, and fortified in the 


This city makes a'better appearance when approaching, 


Nepos, the elder Pliny, and Vitruvius; beſides which, on 
a high arch, ſtands the ſtatue of Geronimo Fracaſtori, a 
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piece of FPalladios arckitecture. 
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amphitheatre the moſt venerable remains of antiquity in 
the world.” Letters on Italy, p. 37. 

In the edifice where the learned Philharmonic Society 
hold their meetings, is a very large hall, in which are the 
portraits of the patres, or preſidents of this academy, who 
are always four in number; and in an apartment on the 
left hand are kept the old muſical inſtruments with which 
the nobility of | en uſed formerly to amuſe themſelves. 
An apartment on the right hand is appointed for the pre- 


ſidents of the Phileti, who are inſtituted for the improve- | 


ment of bodily exerciſes, as riding, fencing, vaulting, 
dancing, &c. There is alſo in this building a fine theatre 
for exhibiting operas and comedies, which has five galle- 
ries, and was built from a deſign of the famous Franceſco 
Bibiena, architect to the emperor. Baretti ſays, there was 
an academy of architects in this city, which he thinks is 
not yet quite extinct. Account of Italy, I. 265. Here 
are remains of antiquity, which were dug up about Ve- 
rena. There are alſo ſeveral ancient monuments in baſſo 
relieve, repreſenting the gods, ſacrifices, &c. In the pro- 
per arrangement of theſe pieces the marquis Scipio Maffe: 
was at no ſmall expence, and ſpared no pains to increaſe 
their number; on which account the gentlemen belonging | 
to this academy erected a marble ſtatue of him over the 
entrance of this building. The city of Verona is ſeven- 
teen miles N. E. of Mantua, and fixty-two 8. W. of 
Venice. #5, * 

Between Verona and Vicenza are found all kinds of 


petrified fiſh, moſt of which are of the falt-water ſpecies, | 


in a ſort of white loam. Theſe fiſhes are generally well 
preſerved, their bones being entire, and frequently even 
their ſcales ; they chiefly conſiſt of pike, ſoles, thornbacks, 


flying-fiſb, perch, and gudgeons. 


SECT. XII. | 


The Territory of VICENZA, or VietxTINO. 
Its Situation, Extent, and Produce; with a 2 De- 


Cription of the Gi Vice and the ers of the 
yd __ 


bardy, and is bounded on the north by the territory 

ent, on the caſt by the Treviſano, on the ſouth by 

the Paduan, and on the weſt by the Yeronefe; extending 

in length from north to ſouth, about forty miles, and in 
breadth about thirty-three. 

The air is ſerene and healthful, and the inhabitants are 
computed at a hundred. and fifty or a hundred and fixty 
thouſand fouls. The country is extremely fertile and plea- 
fant, producing abundance of fruits, wine, and cattle. 


T HE territory of Vicenza is alſo a part of Lom- 
Tr 


The principal city in this territory is VIcENZZA, or 


V1cENTIA, which is ſituated thirty Italian miles eaſt of 
Verona, and is watered by the rivers Bachiglioni and Re- 
rone, which here unite their ſtreams. It contains many 
elegant and beautiful buildings, the tops of ſeveral of 
them ornamented with ſtatues, particularly the piazza 
before the council-houſe. This piazza makes a grand 
appearance, and before it ſtand two very lofty columns: 
on the top of one of them is St. Mar#t's winged lion, the 
arms of Venice; on the other fide the image of our Sa- 
viour. There is in this city a literary ſociety ſtyled the 


| Olympici, whole deſign is ey, the improvement of the 


Italian language, The academicians hold their meetings 


in a theatre built by the celebrated Palladio, who was a 


native of this city, and flouriſhed toward the end of the 
fixteenth century. It is but ſeldom uſed as a theatre, 
yet the perſpective of the ſtage is admirable, and % is 
adorned with ſtatues of the Roman emperors and philoſo- 
phers. The pit is likewiſe adorned with ſeveral ſtatues, 
and the ſeats are diſpoſed after the manner of the ancient 
amphitheatres. In the Campus Martius, without the city, 
is a triumphaſ arch, built from one of Palladio's deſigns, 
in imitation of the ancient ſtructures of that kind. The 
Monte della Pieta is allo a ſtately fabric, and has a very 
fine library. Roe a LY y 
Of the churches, which are fiſty- ſeven in number, four- 
teen are parochial, and twenty- nine conventual. Am 
theſe the great altar of the Dominican church is a ſuperb. 


: 


and the celebrated biſhop cardinal Vurinę having greatly 


' 
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The church Della Madona di Monte, on a mountain 
without the city, is much frequented by pilgrims, and 
has a fine frontiſpiece, with a convent built cloſe by it 
In the refectory of this convent is a picture painted hy 
Paul Veroneſe, repreſenting pope Gregory the Great fir. 
ting with ſeveral pilgrims at table, where our Saviour is 
allo preſent. This piece is no leſs diſtinguiſhed for its 
fine execution than for the abſurd manner in which the 
ſtory is repreſented, | 
The fineſt garden at Vicenza is that of count Vahna- 
rano, which for its ſituation, viſtas, arbours, and beautiful 
walks, may be eſteemed one of the nobleſt in all Itah. 
A covered walk of cedar and orange-trees, planted alter. 
nately, and above two hundred paces in length, is par. 
ticularly admired. On one fide of it is a broad canal 
well ſtocked with large barbe! and other fiſh, which at 
the ſound of a pipe immediately appear in great numbers 
on the ſurface, in order to be fed. 

The meaneſt citizens of Vicenza, in ſigning contract 
or other deeds, add to their names the title of Count of 
Vicenza; an empty piece of pride, which they are ſaid 
to derive from an anſwer given by Charles V. who when 
he was at Vicenza, to get rid of the importunate ſolicita- 
tions of ſeveral wealthy citizens, to grant them the title 
of counts, ſaid in jeft, Todos contes, I make you all 
counts,” 


er. . 


Of the Territories of Breſciano, or Breſcia, Bergamo, Cre. 
maſco, Marca- T revigiana, Friuli, and Iſtria: with a 
Deſcription of the Cities of Breſcia, Bergamo, Crema, 
Treviſo, or T revigio, and Udine. 


HE territory of Breſcia is alſo a part of Lombardy, 
ſubject to the Venetians, and, though mountainous, 
abounds in wine, oil, wheat, and other grain; alſo in ſilver, 
copper, iron, and marble of all colours. This territory is 
bounded on the eaſt by the Lago di Garda; on the weſt- 
ward by the Lago d Iſoe, in Latin Sevinus; and on the 
ſouthward by the ſmall lake of /dro. According to Ba- 
retti, it is ſaid to contain near a million of inhabitants. 
Account of Italy, II. 154. The fame author farther ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: “As to the manners and cuſtoms of 
thoſe provinces of Itah which belong to the republic of 
Venice, they are conſiderably different from thoſe of the 
capital, and approach nearly to thoſe of Auſtria and Lom- 
bardy. The people of Breſcia formerly made it a point 
of honour to be great bullies, and I remember the time 
myſelf when it was dangerous to have any dealings with 
them, as they were much inclined to quarrel, even for a 
whim, and would preſently challenge you to fight with 
piſtols or blunderbuſs; and, when it was the faſhion among 
our great folks to have an enemy treacherouſly murdered, 
a bravo was eaſily hired among the low. people of this 
town and province: but ſuch abominable cuſtoms have 
now been aboliſhed many years, and the Preſcians, as well 
as all other Venetian fubſets-in Italy, are, at preſent, al- 
moſt as civilized as the M/aneſe themſelves.” The prin- 
cipal city in this diftrict is | | 
BRESCIA, in Latin Brixia, a fortified place, ſituated on 
the little river Gra, in. 45 27” N. latitude, and 125 39 
E. longitude: it is defended by a caſtle, which ſtands 
on a hill, Beſides the cathedral it has nineteen pariſh- 
churches, forty-five convents, and ſome charitable foun- 
dations, with a general hoſpital. Its biſhop is a ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Milan; he has large revenues, and 
bears the titles of duke, marquis, and count. In the 
year 1768, the republic of Venice introduced ſeveral re- 
gulations, reſpecting the manner of exerciſing eccleſi- 
aſtical juriſdictions, which cauſed the pope to remonſtrate 
with great warmth and authority, but to no effect; but the 
| biſhop of Breſcia alone adhering to the cauſe of the pon- 
tiff, refuſed to obey the mandates of the ſenate, and re- 
tired to Ferrara, whereupon his revenues were ordered to 
be confiſcated, the annual income of which is computed: 
to amount to twenty thouſand pounds ſterling ; the ſenate 
alſo pronounced ſentence of outlawry againſt him, in caſe 
he did not return and ſubmit to their authority in a li- 
mited time. The cathedral is a ſtately modern ſtructure; 
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contributed toward the buildin of it, and made the city 
a preſent of a library, the magiſtracy, in 1750, erected two 
ſtatues of him, one in the church, and the other at the 
entrance of the library; and allo cauſed a medal to be. 
truck to his honour, Among the relics of this church is 
an azure croſs, believed to be the ſame which Conſtantine 
faw in the air. The inhabitants are computed at near 
fifty thouſand, and the nobility live here in a very ſplen- 
did and gay manner. The fire-arms, ſwords, and cutlery- 
ware of this city are much eſteemed, as is its linen and 
other manufactures, which render its trade very conſider- 
able. In the year 1768 a powder magazine blew up here, 
which did conſiderable damage, and involved many indi- 
viduals in heavy loſſes; in conſideration of which the ſe- 
nate granted thirty thouſand ducats for the relief of the 
ſufferers, and ſuch families as had ſuſtained? the heavieſt 
loſſes were exempted from paying taxes for twenty years, 
and others for ten years. 

In this territory are ſome other towns, and a conſidera- 
ble number of villages. 

The diſtrict of BEROAMo is alſo a part of Lombardy : 
toward the north it 1s mountainous and rocky, but about 
the capital very fruitful, Some vallies produce wine and 
oil, while others are barren, but abound in iron, The 
only conſiderable place in this diſtrict is | 

BERGAMO, a well-fortified city on ſeveral hills, at the 
bottom of which are ſome handſome” ſuburbs. Between 


the city and a ſtrong caſtle, which ſtands on the higheſt | 


mountain, is a communication under ground. In the ca- 
thedral, which is a handſome ſtructure, are ſaid to be pre- 
ſerved, and venerated with great devotion, the bodies of 
twenty-five ſaints, The biſhop is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop. of Milan. The city is famed for its ſewing-ſilk, 
and has a fair on St. Bartholomew's-day, to which there is 
a great reſort of merchants and tradeſmen from Italy, Ger- 
many, and Sicily. | 

The diſtrict of CREMASco, which is alſo a part of 
Lombardy, is very fruitful in corn, wine, and hemp, and 
contains | 

CREMA, a pretty ſtrong city, ſeated in a very fruitful 

lain, on the river Serio, and defended by a caſtle, The 
Lihop is ſubordinate to the archbiſhop of Bologna. The 
houſes are elegantly built, and beſides the cathedral there 
are thirty churches, convents, hoſpitals, and charitable 
foundations, 

The Marca TREviGiana is one of the richeſt and 

beſt ſpots in all Itah; particularly the country between 
Treviſa and Caſtel Franco is, as it were, one continued 
garden, every where planted with rows of wild mulberry- 
trees, which ſerve as eſpaliers for vines ; and in travelling 
from * to Macſtre, in the duchy of Venice, each 
ſide is molt charmingly variegated with beautiful villas 
and gardens. 
The principal place in this territory is TrEviso, or 
TREvIGo, a very old fortified town, with a fort on the 
river Sile, into which, after dividing itſelf into three 
branches, and watering the town, the 2 diſ- 
charges itſelf. This place is of a middling ſize, with 
many neat houſes, and among its inhabitants are ſeveral 
noble families. In 1608, the academy Perſeveranti was 
erected here. It has alſo the academy of Solleciti. It is 
the reſidence of a biſhop, and became ſubject to the re- 
public in 1388. 

The fertile country of F RIU anciently belonged to 
the patriarch of Aguileia; but in the fifteenth century be 
came ſubject to the republic of Venice. In the next cen- 
tury a part of it devolved to the houſe of Auſtria. 

The capital of the Venetian part is UDINE, a city of 
moderate fize, ſeated on the river and canal of La Roa, 
The patriarch, who formerly reſided at Aquzileza, ſome 
years ago took up his abode here. The conteſt between 
the houſe of Auſtria and the republic about the patriar- 
chate, was compromiſed by the pope's ſuppreſſing the pa- 
triarchate, and erecting two archbiſhoprics out of it, one 
to be in the city, and the other in that of Gortz, which 
belongs to Au/tria. The archbiſhop of Udine is metropo- 
litan of all the biſhops in the Venetian territories that were 
before under the patriarch, 5 | 

Is rRIA is a kind of peninſula between two large bays. 
of the gulf of Venice, namely, that of Trie/te, and that of 
DBuarger, and is about ſixty miles in length, but not near 


o 


ſo broad. It was a part of the ancient [lricwm; but 


being conquered by the Romans, between the firſt and 
ſecond Punic war, was annexed to Italy. In the middle 
ages it belonged to the patriarchate of Aquileia, who was 
inveſted with it as a marquiſate by the emperor Henry IV. 
In 1190, moſt of the maritime part was conquered by the 
republic of Yenice, which they have ever ſince enjoyed, 
though not without ſome interruption from the Py; 

It is fruitful, eſpecially in wine and oil, but is hilly, and 
the air unhealthy, on which account it is but thinly peo- 
pled. It contains quarries of very fine marble. 

Capo d' Itria, anciently Fuftinopolis, the capital of this 
territory, is a biſhop's ſee, and a town of ſome ſtrength, 
ſeated on a ſmall iſland, fo near the continent, that it is 
joined to it by a bridge. In this diſtrict are ſeveral other 
towns ; but they are in general ſmall and inconſiderable, 

The other provinces of the Venetian republic are too 
inconſiderable for particular notice: they are Dogado, Po- 
lefino di Rovigno, Feltrino, Belluneſe, and Cadorino. 

We have already given an account of the other domi- 
nions of the Yenetians in Dalmatia in page 136; and of 
the iſlands of Corfu, Santa Maura, Cephalonia, and Zante, 
which belong to Venice, in treating of Turkey in Europe, 
pages 26 and 27, © 
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Of the Republic of GEN OA. 


The Situation, Extent, and Produce of Genoa. 4ts Ma- 


nufactures, Trade, Hiſtory, and Form of Government. 
The Title and Arms of the Republic; its Offices, Courts, 
Revenues, Military and Naval Force; with a particular 
Deſcription of the City of Genoa, and of the Manners of 
its Inhabitants. | 


HE independent republic of Genoa, is paſſeſſed of 

an extenſive tract, which extends along the coaſt of 
a capacious gulf of the Mediterranean, anciently called 
Mare Liguſticum. This tract runs from eaſt to weſt, 
about one hundred and fifty-two miles ; but from north to 
ſouth it is very narrow, in ſome places being only eight, 
and in the wideſt not above twenty miles broad. It is 


bounded by the principality of Piedmont, the duchies of 


18 Milan, Placentia, and Parma, the grand duchy 
of Tuſcany, and the republic of Lucca. CR ax 

The mountains take up a great part of the country; 
ſome of theſe are covered with woods ; ſome are quite 
barren and rocky, and others yield good paſture. Though 
the Genoeſe, from their want of arable ET are obliged 
to furniſh themſelves with great quantities of corn from 
Lombardy, Sicily, Naples, and other countries, yet ſuch is 


their ſkill and induſtry in improving a mountainous, rocky, 


and ſterile ſoil, that throughout the year Genoa is plenti- 
fully furniſhed with pulſe and culinary vegetables in 
the higheſt perfection. The country alſo produces both 
common and muſcadel wine, with plenty of excellent fruit, 
particularly in the weſt part are lemons, oranges, pomegra- 
nates, figs, and almonds ; beſides many plantations of mul- 
berry-trees, chiefly intended for ſilk- worms. The olives 
principally grow about Spatia-bay. The olive- tree very 
nearly. reſembles a willow. The beſt oil is the white and 
tranſparent ; for the deep yellow is either made from over- 
ripe olives, or has been kept too long. The good oil has 
no ſmell, nor any kind of viicid fatneſs. The inhabitants 
have. alſo, ſuch plenty of ſalt, that they make it an article 
of exportation, as alſo their ſtone and marble. "Theſe ter- 
ritories are watered by many inconſiderable rivers. 

The inhabitants of Genoa are of the Romiſb religion, 
and the inquiſition, as in other parts of Italy, has been 
introduced here, Notwithſtanding, a great number of 
Proteſtants live among them unmoleſted. © The people 
who compoſe the Genoeſe republic, ſays Baretti, & have 
been much expoſed in ancient days to the malignity of 
wit, and many of the Roman poets have taken much free- 
dom with the ancient Ligurians; yet whatever truth there 
may be in the ſarcaſtic ſayings of Virgil, Silius Italicus, 


modern' to tread in their footſteps ; for 1 could never 
find, in two viſits which I have made there, any prone, 
| : : | n 18 
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rians. 


Auſonias, and others, I think that a proud oſtentation of 
learning, rather than ſober reaſon, has induced many a 
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360 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. Gexoa, 


for the inſolent reproach, that their men are as deſtitute | 


of faith, and their women of ſhame, as their hills are of 
wood, and their ſea of fiſnes. De Genoa guid ais? Mon- 
tes, Mare, feemina, virgue, ſunt fine arboribus, piſcibus, pu- 
dore, fid?!, It is true, that the Tyrrhene ſea does not 
greatly abound in fiſh, and the rocky tops of the Ligu- 
vian mountains are not much ſhaded by firs and oaks ; 
but integrity in man, and modeſty in woman, are quite 
as common throughout the Genoeſe country as any where 
elſe, and Genoa is as eligible a place to reſide in as any I 
ever ſaw, becauſe the government is mild, the climate 
ſoft, the habitations large and clean, and the whole face 


of the country moſt romantically beautiful.” Account of 


Ttaly, II. 125. 

' The noblemen of Genoa dreſs in black, but after the 
modern manner, with a narrow filk cloak hanging down 
the back, and the wig worn here is not ſo large as at 
Venice. They wear plain hats, generally under their arms: 
the ladies dreſs often in colours, but their dreſs of cere- 
mony is black filk, or black velvet, according to the 
feaſon. 

The Genzeſe manufactures are far from being fo nu- 
merous as formerly, yet velvet, pluſh, and fuſtian, are 
{till made, together with damaſts, and other t fuß; 
for which conſiderable quantities of red ſilk are imported 
from Meſſina, and other ports of Sicily : they alſo make 

old and ſilver tiſſues, laces, and gloves; but theſe are in- 
Ferior to thoſe of France and the Netherlands. The other 
Genoeſe merchandizes conſiſt of oil, fruit, Parmeſan cheeſe, 
anchovies, and drugs, which laſt are brought from the Le- 
vant. A briſk trade is carried on with theſe goods, eſpe- 
cially to Spain. Ships of moſt European nations, par- 
ticularly Engliſh, Dutch, and French, are conſtantly ſeen 
at Genoa, which is alſo the great mart for the trade of 
Lombardy. Indeed the revenues principally ariſe from 
. manufactures and trade ; but the ſtate is far from making 
the figure it formerly did, which is chiefly owing to the 
improvement of manufactures in other countries, the dear- 
nefs of the Genoeſe goods, and the danger of the harbour. 
Indeed Genoa was in 1751 declared a free port ;. but this 
freedom is under ſome reſtrictions not known at Leghorn. 
The city of Genoa is famous for having the richeſt bankers 
in Europe, and hence much gain is made by negociating 
bills of exchange. Trade in Genoa is far from being dero- 
gatory to nobility, ſo that even the chief ſenators, and 
members of government, engage in it publicly, and in 
their own names. The Predmonteſe differ ſo much from 
them in this particular, that no man profefling com- 


merce, except a banker, is allowed in Piedmont to wear 


a ſword. / 

Genoa was the capital of ancient Liguria; it was de- 
ſtroyed by Mago the Carthaginian, but rebuilt by the Ro- 
mans, and on the decline of that empire, fell under the 
power of the O/trogoths, out of whoſe hands it was reſcued 
by the great Beliſarius, and rendered ſubject to the Eaſtern 
empire. In 670 it was facked by the Longobard: ; but 
being afterward rebuilt, continued under their dominion 
till they were expelled [taly by Charlemagne. 

For ſome centuries Genoa was ſubject to the Roman 
emperors, but by degrees erected itſelt into an indepen- 
dent ſtate; and ſoon after its power became fo increaſed 
by its flouriſhing trade, that in the year 8c6 it reduced 
the iſland of Corfica: and in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries the inhabitants diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
croifades. "The Genoeſe in the twelfth century ſubdued 
half of Sardinia, and the city of Syracuſe in Sicily ; they 
even made themſelves maſters of all the ports in the 
Black Sea, and ſettled themſelves in the Crimea. In 
the thirteenth century they added to their conqueſts the 

towns of Albenga, Savona, Vintimiglia, and others in their 
neighbourhood, and engaged in a long and expenſive war 
with Venice, which laſted till the year 138 1, and fo weak- 
ened them, that they became unable to maintain poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Crimea, from which they were entirely driven 
in 1471. At length this republic ſuffered many ſevere 
ſhocks from the inteſtine diſſenſions which aroſe about 
the form of government, by which the ſtate was fo de- 
bilitated, that the Fe were obliged to put themſelves 
ſometimes under the protection of the duke of Milan, 
and ſometimes under that of the kings of France ; but 
the latter treating them with intolerable rigour, they ſtrug- 
gled hard for liberty, but without ſucceſs, till that naval 


| 


hero, Andrew Doria, in 1528, reſcued his country out of 
the hands of the French, and eſtabliſhed its preſent form 
of government. Genoa has from that time generally con- 
federated with Spain, which has frequently involved it in 
quarrels with France; and it has always had a dangerous 
neighbour in the duke of Savoy. In 1684, the Capital 
was bombarded by the French, when the republic, to ſave 
it from total deſtruction, was obliged to ſubmit to ver 
hard terms; two of which were, 1 hat the doge and four 
counſellors ſhould appear in perſon at Ler/ailles, and aſk 
pardon ; and that the ſtate ſhould diſarm all their gallies, 
except fix, and fit out no more without the French king's 
conſent, _ | 
In the year 1713, Charles VI. fold the marquifate of 

Final to the republic for a conſiderable ſum of money; 
and in 1730, the inhabitants of Corfica began their fre- 
volt. In 1743, the queen of Hungary having, at the treaty 
of WYormes, ceded to the king of Sardinia all her right to 
the town and marquiſate of Final, and he demandin 
that the Genzeſe ſhould deliver them up, they entered into 
an alliance with France, Spain, and Naples and in 1745 
declared war againſt the king of Sardinia; an unforty. 
nate ſtep, for which they were ſeverely chaſtiſed in 1746, 
by Great Britain and the queen of Hungary. The king 
of Sardinia made himſelf maſter of all the Riviera & 
Ponente; ſeveral Genzeſe ports were bombarded by the 
Engliſh fleet, and the Imperialiſis even ſeized on the city 
of Genoa ; but after a terrible laughter on both ſides, 
they were driven out by the inhabitants, and in 1747, 
failed in their attempt to recover it. Ihe tranquillity of 
this republic was reſtored by the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle 
in 1748, but the war with Cerſica continued; the ex. 
pences which this incurred being found to exhauſt the 
public treaſury, the government was induced to ſell and 
transfer that iſland to the French in the year 1768, A 
conveyance founded in injuſtice, and for the accompliſh. 
ment of which many thouſand lives were ſacrificed. 
The nobility are diſtinguiſhed into ancient and new, 
The ancient nobility conſiſt of twenty-eight families, 
whom Andrew Doria, in the year 1528, declared alone 
capable of holding the dignity of doge, and the other 
chief offices; all the other inhabitants being reduced by 
him to the claſs of commoners. Since that time, it has 
been found neceſſary to advance commoners to the rank of 


nobles; and this innovation has been practiſed to ſuch an 
extent, that about five hundred families are now en- 
nobled : ſtill, however, the diftance is conſidered as very 
great, for the deſcendents of the ancient nobility think 
themſelves much ſuperior to the modern nobles, though 
both are now equglly capable of public employments. 
It may be faid in general, that the republic is poor, and 
the nobility rich, though not to ſuch {a degree as is com- 
monly ſuppoſed. Buſching ſays, he is 7 informed, 
that not above four or five houſes are poſſeſſed of three 
hundred thouſand /iri per annum (each liri is worth about 
eight-pence three farthings, conſequently the amount is 
ſomething more than ten thouſand pounds ſterling) that 
there are many more from twenty to thirty thouſand; but 
the greateſt part of them have not above ten thouſand, or 
three hundred and twenty-five pounds ſterling. To this 
authority we may add that of Dr. Smallett, who ſays there 
are ſome Genocſe nobies who have each five or fix ele- 
gant palaces, magnificently furniſhed, There are about 
half a dozen noblemen who have ten thouſand a year, but 
the majority have not above a twentieth part of that 
ſum. hey live with great parſimony in their families, 
and wear nothing but black in public, fo that their ex- 
pences are ſmall, | | 

The form of government in this republic is ariſtocra- 
tical ; the chief perſon is called the doge, or duke, to 
which dignity no perſon is promoted tilEHhe is fifty years 
of age. Every. two years a new doge is choſen, and the 
former is incapable during five years of holding the ſame 
poſt, but he may have a procurator's office aſugned him, 
and a penſion of a hundred ſcudi (twenty-two pounds fter- 


ing) for life. Without his conſent nothing can be propoſed, 


nor any reſolution of the council be of force. In all * 
portant affairs he makes the firſt motion, gives audience to 
ambaſſadors, and all orders are iſſued in his name; in which 
pr oa he has a power reſembling that of a Britiſb king. 

The chief authority, next to that of the doge, is lodg- 


ed in the two colleges of the Governatori and Procura- 
torts 
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| of the dege. The former conſiſts of twelve, and the 


/ ſaner of eight, without including thoſe, who, having 
2 goge, continue procurators all the remaining part 
* lives... T beſe tw: offices are only biennial. he 
of thel /ori, together With the doge, conſtitute the ſgnoria, 
zern council of ſtate, . who deliberate on the moſt 
rand council or Rate, erate q the. mo 
-cret affairs, and afterward lay matters of importance 
before the great council. Without the privity and ad- 
\ice of the procuraters no affair of importance can be de- 
termined, and it is to them that the direction of the trea- 
ſury and public revenues r 
' The great council is compoſed of four hundred, and 
dbe little council, Which is as it were à committee of the 
former, of one hundred; none but nobles, and ſuch as 
reſide at Genoay. can be admitted into either, Proceſſes 
among the citizens are decided by the rota, a court con- 
ſiting of five foreign doctors of civil and canon law, who 
live in the palace of the republic, and continue two 
ears in office. Another college of ſeven native doctors 
of law, who are e FrADESR every half year, appoint 
guardians, and ſee that proceſſes are not protracted with- 
cauſe, | OOTY IF 1 N 18 WY — 
ce pe ordinary revenue of the ſtate is ahout half a mil- 
lion of Ari, or about 20,0001. ſterling: it ariſes from 
fines; the duties on imports and exports z. the regalia at 
Sarzana, Gavi, Savona, Vintimiglia, and other places; 
the woods and. foreſts ;. the magen of wine, with 
reſpect , to vintgers and others Who keep cellars, and 
have no wine of their own; and of corn fold to bakers. 
When the above fevenues fall ſhort of anſwering the 
neceſſary expences, the ſtate borrows, large ſums from 
the nobles and rich citizens, at a high intereſt, on cer- 
tin pledges, and even aſſignments on branches of the 
public revenue, Which in 1407. gave. riſe to the famous 
bank of St. George, The opulence and power of this 
bank are very extraordinary, whole towns, manors, and 
territories belonging to it. This company has not only 
adyanced large ſums to the republic; but alſo to 8 
as mortgages on lands or public revenues in other ſtates. 
Smallett ſays, d this bank has received ſuch rude ſhocks, 
« firſt from the revolt of the Corſſcant, and afterward 
« from the misfortunes of the city when it was taken by 
« the Auſtrians that it till continues to languiſh, with- 
« out; any near profpect of its credit being reſtored.” 
Travels, It, ER... 8 
The republic, in time of peace, uſually kept on foot a 


body of aboye five thouſand regular troops; namely, four | 


thouſand natives, the duke's Jife-guard of two þundred 
Germans, fiye hundred . Swiſs, three hundred "Talians, 
and one hundred bombardiers. ' Beſides theſe, there is 
alſo a militia,, which, in caſe of neceſſity, is obliged to 
take the field, The cavalry raiſed in time of war only 

amount to about fix hundred, who ate but of little ſer- 
vice, on account of the badneſs of the horſes in this coun- 
try. In the laſt war the repyblic_ had in pay eighteen 


thouſand men. The fect of this republic, anciently fo 
celebrated for its victories over the Saratens, Piſantſe, 
Vanetians, Spaniards, and Tu 46, and for continuing 2 
conſiderable time maſters of Fare, Malta, Majorca, 
Minorca, Candia, Cyprus, and many other iſlands and 
places in the Mediterranean and Archipelago, and even of 
the Black Sea, is now reduced to fix gallies, which only 
ſerve to import corn and wine, and in ſumnmer-time to 
ive the principal ladies of Genoa a regata. 

The territories of the republic on for continent are 
Riviera di Levante, Riviera 4 Prnente, and the marqui- 
Tae city of Gzno&, which ſtands in the fit öf theſe 
diſtricts, is the capital and ſeat of this republic. It is 
lituated, according to Dr: Haſtelyne's tables, be RON 
N. lat. and ge 36 E. longitude from Greenwich; and 
is one of „ et, at the fat tine, 
one of the. moſt beautiful cities in /aly. It is Teen to 
the greateſt advantage at the diſtänce of a quatter of a 
league at ſeayt where its tately buildings, which. have 
gained it che name of Superhe, form a lende amphi- 
theatre, gradually riſing, up the ſige of à bill. Tbis 
acclivity, and, the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, exchide che 
uſe of e ee body Weiz accuſtoindd, 
to go on footy except the' principal ladies, who are 
Vo g ! “8 WWW 
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+ who may alſo be conſidered as the council appoint*ſcarcied in chairs and littets; The loftineſs of th 
a | 


| works 


| of the harbour on à high rocks , 
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houſes and. narrowneſs of the ſtreets abate the exceſſive 


ſtreets are exceedingly well payed, and in Tome parts 
with free-ſtone ; whilſt the want of coaches add other 
carriages greatly conduces to their cleanlinefs;” As the 
barrenneſs of the neighbouring ſoil requires grat quan- 
tities of manure, the dung of Horſes and ' mules is very 
carefully gathered up. 
ſuburbs of Pietro d Arena, where the breadth of the ſtreets 


admits the uſe of all kinds of wheel-catriages: 


7 


that very meh reſembles ſlate, and from the ſhelving 
city, and the roofs being” covered with 


ſituation of-The 
orange-trees, a kind of 3 20 gatdens are formed, which 
have a moſt agreeable effect. | 15 

On the rocks projecting into the ſea have been built 
ſeveralybaſtions, which, in ſome places, ſtand two or 


e other, and the length of theſe fortifi- 


cations; 


with the lower town, is not leſs than three Jta- 
lian mig The number of guns mounted upon all the 
r the defence” of the city, is little ſhort of five 
hundred. Towards the land the city is ſurrounded witli 
a double wall, and the outward, which is the neweſt, 
extends beyond the hill, beginning at the fanal, or light- 
houſe, and terminating at the river Biſagno. The city 
is ten miles in circutnference, ind ſuch is the inequality 
of the country, that it takes up three hours to ride round 
it; but this wall is of too great 'an extent to be of any 
conſiderable ſervice, unleſs, pethaps, in keeping out the 
banditti. The weſt fide of the city is watered by the river 
Bonzevera, and on the oppoſite ſide runs the Bijagno. 
The harbour of Gens is large, but not very ſafe ; 
however, no care or e is omitted in improving it, 
and it has now a mole which extends upward of ſeven 
hundred paces into the ſea. On the right hand, near 
the light-houſe, is alſo a new mole, which projects ſeven 
| hundred and ſeyenty-four paces, and is defended by huge 
fragments of rocks. As the ſea is here very deep, thoſe 
works muſt We been very expenſive. In the middle of 
the harbour, at a place ealled the Royal-Britlee, is 4 
commodious watering- place for ſhips, the water being 
conveyed by pipes from the fore Within this 
harbour is the -wet-dock- for the repu 
largeſt of which carries only from fixt W one hundred 
ſoldiers, and three hundred and twenty rowers, five or 
c EET oh ob, 
The Dar/ena, or wet-dock, abounds with*Turki/h 
ſlayes, who are generally of a furly fierce aſpect, to 
which their long whiſkers' do not a little contribute. 
They are dreſſed in a coarſe cloak, with a cawl to it like 
that of the Capuchins. They are here at large; but 


| 


ples, and crying cheeſe, cotton, cloth, &c; They alſo 
keep tippling-bouſes, and petty ſhops in the/Dar/eng. 
Some of theſe flayes are furniſhed with f e 

y 


money, and part on credit at a ſtated price; but at night 
none of them are to be abſent from the Darſent; for then 
: $ 3 | Foo mn 2 vo WOES EST ; 
they are muſtered and locked u oo in 
The rowers on board the gallies g T, 
three claſſes, The firſt, indigent people; who ſell them 
ſelves for a certain term of years.” PThifecond, criminals 
who have been ſentenced to the oar for a limited time; 
or during life; and the third, Turi or Barbary pri- 


ſoners, who, though they ſhould + converts to 
Chri/tianity, do not recover their fr z but the god- 


living, and, after a eourſe of 
their libert . 
The light-houſe -is a tower, 
hundred and ſixty-ſix ſteps, 3 


behaviour, give them 


'- The only ſtraight and bro: 


palaces in the former, the ſecond ſtory opens into fine 


F 'oran geries raiſed on brick=-work: The Ball! 


rect hg greatiy örnamented by: the two palaces of the 


houſe of Babbi, the Je/uiait 


e and the Durazzo' pa- 
the whole city. The 


W 6et4 AS EL 2.7 *houſes 
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lace, "the beſt ſecular buildi 
oy « 3 ok % 8 SO $3447 by * 2 Y ; 
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heats of ſummer, by intercepting the ſun-beams. The 


Moſt of the houſes bave a gallery on the top. The | 


This is chiefly obſerved in the 


flat roofs 1 covered with lavagna, à ſtons 


blie's*pallies, the 


in the city one meets chem every where chained in cou- 


e 


with out of the republic's warehouſes; part r teady 


3 2 , 
rally confiſt of 


fathers of ſuch frequently put them in a better way of 


Which is aſcended by one 
[ Rands on the we ſide / 
hich is alſo fortified.” 
: Mreets are the New and 

the Bell fireees; Pheſe entirely. conſiſt of magnificent 
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houſes of Genea are, in general, well built, and painted 
on the outſide with different. orders of architecture, and 
ſome of them with landſcapes. Dr. Smollett conſidered 
this outſide painting as producing a very poor effect. 
For the better enjoyment of the cool freſh air, perſons of 
rank frequently live in the third ſtory. 

The palace in which the duke reſides is almoſt in the 
centre of the city, and is an old large ſtone building, with 
two ſtatues of white marble in the court, erected in ho- 
nour of Andrew and John Andrew D:ria. From the 
court is an aſcent by a white marble ſtaircaſe to the 

at hall, where the doge is elected, and foreign envoys 
ve audiences. This is ſixty- ſix paces in length, thirty 
broad, and very lofty, but the floor is made of plaſter 
however, the cornices and architraves are hnely'carved 
and gilt, and the ducal throne covered with crimſon vel- 
vet, enriched with gold fringes and taſſels. In this ſtately 
hall ſtand ſix white marble ſtatues of perſons by whoſe 
liberality the public has been eminently benefited, and on 
the wall at the two ends, and on the ceiling, are painted 
fix of the republic's principal atchievements, 

This hall opens into the ſummer council chamber, in 
which, among many other paintings, is a noble picture 
by Solimene, of the ſolemn reception of St. John the Bap- 
tis aſhes at Genoa. Near the throne is alſo repreſented 
the diſcovery of America by Chriſtopher Columbus. Its 
private chapel is adorned with paintings in freſco of all the 
ſaints and celebrated natives of Genoa, among whom is 
alſo Chriflopher Galumbus, who was a native of that city. 

From the audience hall a narrow paſſage leads to the 
arſenal, which is alſo in the palace, and is ſaid to contain 
arms for thirty-four thouſand men. Among the ancient 
weapons is ſhewn a ſhield, containing one hundred and 
twenty piſtol barrels, which a perſon named ary Cæſar 
Vacche is ſaid to have made, in order to diſpatch, as it 
were, with one ſhot, both the doge and his counſellors, 
when aſſembled. But the moſt celebrated curioſity is 
thirty-three coats of mail belonging to ſo many Genoeſe 
heroines, who are ſaid to have performed a croiſade to 
the Holy Land, in the year 1301; but it is much queſ- 
tioned whether theſe coats of mail were ever uſed by 
women. | | 

Prince Deorig's:;palace and gardens near the harbour are 

fine; and afford a moſt delightful proſpect. 

by. the whole city are reckoned thirty-ſeven pariſh 
churches, twenty collegiates, ſeventeen convents, and 
two large hoſpitals. 

A renowned curioſity is to be ſeen in the cathedral 
which is dedicated to Sr. Lawrence; it is a diſh made of 
a ſingle emerald, ſaid to be one of the queen of Sheba's 
preſents to king Solomon, and the very ſame in which 
Chrift ate of the Paſchal Lamb, at his laſt ſupper with 
his diſciples. MH. de Gondamine calls it a hexagon bowl 
rather than a diſh, It was brought by the Genoe/e either 
from the ſiege of Cæſarea in Paieſlin in the year 1101, or 
from that of Almeria, when it was taken by the Moors in 
114%. It has two ſmall handles, and co of one ſingle 
piece: its greateſt diameter is about fourteen inches and 
an half; its height five inches nine lines; its thickneſs 
three lines. It is kept under ſeveral keys, which are de- 
poſited in different bands. When it is ſhewn, which 
happens but ſeldom, and by virtue only of a decree of the 
ſenate, the veſſel is let down by a cord, paſſed through its 
two handles, and fuſpended around the prieſt's neck who 

reſides at the exhibition, but never goes out of his hands. 
By an ancient decree of the ſenate, bearing date 24th 
May 1476, it is forbid, under ſevere penalties, to approach 
too near this ſacred veſſel, and much more to touch it 
with 107 metal whatſoever. Condamine, who obtained a 
fight of it, expreſſes great doubt of its being really 
an emerald; however, it appears, that in the year 1319, 

this veſſel was pledged hy the ſenate, during the ſiege of 
Genoa, for a ſum equivalent to twelve hundred marks of 
gold, and was redeemed twelve years afterward, which 
ſeems to prove the intrinſic value of the depoſit. On the 
left hand of the entrance of this cathedral is a chapel, 
vrhere thirty ſilver lamps are continually burning, and in 
which they pretend to keep, with extraordinary venera- 
tion, the bones of St. Jus the Baptif. The altar is 
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city are eve 


Civ, 


St. Ambroſe's church belonged to the 7%, 
i order rr and is * ſtru Yi fo long as 
great altar is an excellent piece by Ruben, repreſen the 
the circumciſion of Chrift, where the emotions N 
derneſs, in a woman ſtanding by, are admirable ri 
preſſed. The altar is adorned with four large por 
of black marble, and the flatues of St. Peter and $: 55 
of white marble. St. Ignatius performing a miracle ya 
Rubens, on another altar, and the: Aſſumption of 4 
Virgin Mary, give ſenſible pleaſure to the connoifſeury in 
painting. 
The Fefuit's college is a very fine building, 
foot of the ſtairs, next the entrance, are two large lio 
couchant, of white marble. The court is ſurroundeg 
with two lofty galleries, both ſupported by columns of 
Carrara marble, of which there are a hundred in number 

Near the Feſuit's college is St. Aun's church, beauti 
fully decorated with fine fucco, Florentine-work and 
marble ſculpture ; in all which, however, it is ſurpaſſed 
by the church of St. Cyr, 

In this city is a ſtone bridge, that joins together two 
hills ſeparated by a deep valley; it conſiſts of one ſmall 
and three . large, arches, and is between eighty * 
ninety feet high, fifteen common paces broad, and be. 
tween one hundred and ſixty and one hundred and ſe⸗ 
venty in length. Under it are dwelling houſes from four 
to ſix ſtories high, and over them is ſtill an open ſpace of 
ten or twelve ſeet. The diameter of one of the arches in 
the ſtreet beneath is above thirty common paces; but the 
extent of the middle arch is {till wider. This bridge can- 
not be ſeen without aſtoniſhment ; however, it could not 
obtain the approbation of the faſtidious Smllete, 

In the church of St. Philippe Neri, belonging to the 
fathers of the Oratory, are ſome fine paintings and admi. 
rable ſculptures in marble, and in many places it js lined 
with a beautiful kind of marble, called Brocatelh di 
Spagna. te Sunday evening, during the winter, an 
oratorio, or religious opera, is 3 in this church, 
founded on ſome ſcripture hiſtory, and is ſucceeded by a 
ſermon near half an hour long, and then the ſervice con- 
cludes with a piece of church muſic : but in the ſummer 


At the 


theſe fathers ſpend every Sunday in the afternoon at their 


garden without the city, in which is a beautiful edifice, 
where they have ſeveral kinds of games, as draughts, 
cheſs, and billiards, but cards and dice are not allowed, 
It is true, they do not play for money; but for Ave Ma- 
rias, Pater=nzfters, and other prayers ; and at the breaking 
up of a party, the loſers kneel] before an image of the 
Virgin Mary, and there, according to their loſings, diſ- 
charge them by Pater-nofters, &c. In the evening they 
leave off playing, and an oratorio is performed; next 


comes a ſpiritual exhortation; and this medley of levity 


and religion cloſes with a ſolemn piece of muſic, 

St. Stephen's church is worth ſeeing, on account of 
its admirable altar-piece of the ſtoning of St. Stephen, 
by Julio Romana, in which the rancour and fury of his 
cruel perſecutors are incomparably expreſſed; and this is 
allowed to be one of the compleateſt pieces that has ap» 
peared. ſince the revival of painting. nj IN 
In the year 1751, a new academy of painting, ſculpture, 
and civil, architecture, was inſtituted here, under the 
protection of the council, The chief hoſpital for the 
poor of the city of Genoa, ſtands on an eminence, and at 


preſent above 2000 perſons, officers and ſervants includ» 


ed, are maintained in it. On this foundation, likewiſe, 
boys are brought up to handicraft trades, _ | 
ittle of the beauty of the fair ſex is ſeen at Gena, 
their bloaming years being moſtly ſpent in the recluſe- 
neſs of a nunnery. The married ladies are generally 
dreſſed in black {ilk or velvet, the liberty of chooſing 
what golouts they pleaſe expiring with the firſt year of 
their marriage. SET: rs 5.6 Mo 8 | 
It ſeems but little to agree with the .modeſty of that 
ſex, that moſt of the miried ladies of diſtinction in this 
| ry where attended by a gentleman called a 
ciza/beo, who walks before their chair in the ſtreets, and 
at coming into the church holds the holy water to them, 
and, like a lover, does all the little arts of complaiſance. 
Some ladies, not ſatisfied with one ſuch obſequious dan- 


gler, admit ſeveral, who have their diſtinct offices; one 


ſupported by four columns f -porpbyry; and adorned 
with a white marble ſtatue of Jobn the Bath. N 


+ 
#4 
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attends the lady when ſhe goes abroad; another 


pro- 
vides 
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ies fot the table; another has the management of di- | or countries. Theſe are frequently built on the very 
verſions and parties of pleaſure; a fourth is even con- | ſummits of the mountains, and on craggy cliffs of ſo ſtu- 
ſulted about receipts and diſburſements of money. Indeed | pendous a height that the houſes can hardly be diſtin- 
both the beauty and wit of the lady are commonly rated | guiſhed during the day; but at night, when the ſhep- 
according 'to the number of theſe votaries. They all | herds kindle their fires, the reflection of ſuch a variety of 
paſs under the denoimination of Platonic lovers, and in- | lights makes the aerial villages have a moſt pictureſquę 
eed, ſays Keyſer, one would almoſt imagine that the | and pleaſing appearance; | | 
nuſbands bad nothing to fear from all theſe familiarities; | It is likewiſe extremely well watered: Its principal 
for the Genoeſe, being true Italians in point of jealouſy, | lakes are thoſe of Ine and Crena, about two miles from 
cannot be ignorant how far theſe intimacies may be | each other, ang are of conſiderable extent; they are both 
carried, as they, in their turn, are ciziſßei to other mar- ſituated on Monte Roſando, a mountain of an amazin 
ried ladies. Nor is this piece of gallantry confined to the | height, whoſe top affords a moſt extenſive view of all 
young women only; for ladies advanced in years pique | Corfica, of the gulf, and of Sardinia, with diſtant proſ- 
themſelves much on having their ciziſbei. Strange as this pects of Italy and France, while the Mediterranean, and 
cuſtom is, it is not peculiar to the Genoeſe; it is obſerved | many of its little iſles, are alſo under the eye. But the 
in moſt parts of /taly, and alſo at Yrenna.—See more of | upper part of the mountain, whence this view is taken, 
this, page 397» is difficult to aſcend, it being almoſt a perpendicular 
At the funerals of ſingle perſons a kind of garland, deck- | rock, ſo that a man muſt climb two miles with the help 
ed with all ſorts of white artificial flowers, is placed upon of his hands and knees; and for the greateſt part. of the 
the coffin. When a perſon of diſtinction is buried, the re- | year, this immenſe mountain is covered with ſnow. 
ligious fraternities walk in the proceſſion with their white | Here are alſo ſeveral other lakes, ſome of whieh have 
hoods drawn over their faces, carrying flambeaux in their | a communication with the ſea. 
hands, which they hold horizontally, that poor boys may | Its rivers are, the Gola, which is large and beau- 
earn a few pence by catching the wax on paper as it drops | tiful ; it riſes from the lake of Ino, traverſes ſeveral 
off. Ko | e e provinces, and, after running about ſeventy miles, diſ- 
The inns of Genoa afford but an indifferent entertain- charges itſelf into the ſea, by the city of Mariana. The 
ment, and care ought always to be taken to agree for every | Tavignano, alſo a conſiderable river, riſes from the lake 
thing before-hand, Their houſes are furniſhed with wine | of Crena, and, after traverſing a long tract of rude 
from the republic's vaults, in ſealed bottles, yet the wine | country, empties itſelf into the ſea, by the city of Aleria. 
is none of the beſt ; and, as all the landlord's profit ariſes | The Re/tonica is ſaid to be of a mineral nature, and very 
from the empty bottles, he takes care to make it up in wholeſome, It has the virtue of whitening every thing, 
other articles. Beſides this monopoly of wine, which all | ſo that the ſtones in its channel reſemble chalk. 15 
who have none of their own growth muſt buy of the re- makes iron look almoſt like ſilver, and prevents its ruſt- 
public, it is the ſtate only that deals in corn, none being | ing; whence the Cor/icans frequently dip in it the bar- 
fold in any market, but all bakers muſt apply for it to the | rels and Jocks of their guns. There are many other 
ublic granaries. Smollett ſays the bread here is the | rivers in this iſland, and many rivulets, which ſerve to 
whiteſt and beſt he taſted any where; and the beef, which | enrich the country; but none of the rivers are navigable, 
they have from Piedmont, is juicy and delicious. Tra- | for their courſes are extremely rapid, and, after 2 


vels, II. 25. BO rains, the torrents from the mountains often bring down 
HS Kok 06S =o large fragments of rocks, that would daſh any veſſel in 

n | pieces. There are likewiſe many mineral ſprings, both 
De Land of CORSICA. > | of the hot and cold kind, in different parts of the iſland, 


In Situation, Extent, Lakes, Rivers, and Produce, with a | which are 3 1 5 1 
conciſe Deſeription of the Cities of Baſtia, Corte, and _ ? 8 7 5 780 0 — 
Ajaccio; and à general Hiſtory of the Iſland, | 1 duce no fiſh, except trouis and cells; but the ſea on its 

COR& IC A lies oppoſite to the Genoe/e coaſt, between Coaſts has the greateſt variety, particularly of furgeon, 

the gulf of Genoa and the iſland of Sardinia ; between | and the ſmall fiſh called ſardinas, which are of an ex- 

4% and 43* north Jatitude, and 8* and 10* eaſt lon- | quiſite taſte. | 5 

gitude. 1 has on the north the Ligurian ſea and gulf] Here are many mines of iron, lead, copper, and ſome 

of Genoa ; on the eaſt the ' Tuſcan ſea ; on the ſouth a of /iluer. "The Corfican iron is remarkably good, it hav- 

ſtrait of ten miles, which ſeparates it from Sardinia; and | ing a toughneſs nearly equal to that of the prepared iron 
on the weſt the Mediterranean. It is eighty miles ſouth- f Spain. Thore are here alſo mines of allum and ſalt- 

weſt of Leghorn, from whence it may be plainly ſeen in | petre. The ifland produces a kind of granite, porpPyry, a 

clear weather; and about a hundred ſouth of Genog.. It 2 variety of jaſper and beautiful cal. and from the 
is 150 miles in length, from forty to fifty in breadth, it] ſea they fiſh up great quantities of coral. "RA 
being broadeſt about the middle, and is generally reckon- There are here almoſt every ſort of foreſt- trees; but 
ed 322 miles in circumference, though, as it is edged with | the country is prinei ally adorned with pines of different 
many promontories and a variety of bays, an exact mea- | kinds, oats, and che/tnut-trees of a very great ſize. The 
ſurement round it would extend 500 miles. ilex or ever-gteen oak, is very common, and gives the 

It is delightfully ſituated in the Mediterranean, whence | country a chearful look, even in the depth of winter, 

it is cooled in ſummer by continual breezes, and the fur- | The mountains are covered with the arbutus or 

rounding body of water keeps it warm in winter. Its air |/frawberry-tree, which gives a rich, glowing appearance, 
is freſh and healthful, except in one or two places, which as far as the eye can reach. The mulberry-tree grows 
are moiſt, and where the air, eſpecially in ſummer, is ſuf- Wild, and the - box-trees are very common, and 1o large, 
facating and ſickly ; but in general, the Cor/icans breathe | that they may be reckoned among the timber. The le. 

a pure atmoſphere, keen enough to brace their fibres more] Mon, the orange, the fig, and the almond-trees, are alſo 

than could be expected under ſo warm a ſun. 85 very frequent; but there are few walnut- trees; and the 
This iſland is remarkably furniſhed with good harbours, | apple, pear, plum, and cherry, are not remarkably good. 

t bas on the north Centuri-z on the weſt San Fiorenzs, Conſica has the age Hae in great perfection, alſo the 

{hola Roſſa, Calvi, and Ajaccio; on the: ſouth Bonifaceio ; | Indian fig and the albe, which aft is ſaid to flower here, 
and on the eaſt Porto Vecchio, Baſtia, and Meacinajo. _ ss well as in the eaſt, _ „ 7 5 
The northern part of Car/ica, called Capo Corſo, is | As the hills are covered with wild thyme and other 
about thirty miles long, very mountainous, and covered | fragrant herbs, Corſica has always been remarkable for its 
with vines and olives. The interior parts of the iſland honey and wax. 772 | - 
are generally mountainous, though interſperſed with fruit- | The horſes here are, in general, of a very ſmall breed, 
ful vallies. It has ſome large tracts of ùninhabited land, like the Mela ponies, but are lively and hardy; there 
moſtly covered with woods, to ſome parts of which the | are ſome however of a very good fize. The aſſes and 
peaſants reſort in-ſummer, to feed their cattle and ga- | mules are alſo ſmall, but very ſtrong, and furpriſingly 
ther cheſtnuts; but there is hardly ſuch a thing as a de- agile in elimbing the ſteep rocky mountains. 
tached farm-houſe in the whole iſland; for the Canan Here is an animal called a meli, which reſembles a 
gather together in 3 they call paeſes | flag, but has horns like a ram, and a ſkin ae | 
| "3 | nmard; 
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hard; it is very wild, and lives ori the higheſt moun- | afterward became ſubjet to the Romans, It then be. 

tains; it is ſo nimble that it will jump from rock to rock; | came a prey to the Goths, The Saracens at length 

if hard chaſed to the extremity of the cliff, from whence | drove out the Goths, and maintained the dominion of 5 

. it can reach no other, it will throw itſelf over, and with | but, it was afterward conquered by one of the kings of 
ſurpriſing agility pitch upon its horns, without receiving | France, by whom it was given to the Holy See, But the 

any hurt. | aracens returning, the Corficans wete expoſed to continual 
ere are ſaid to be no poiſonous animals in the iſland, | wars, and were for a long time ravaged by contending 

except the ſpider, which is of an extraordinary fize, and | parties. It at length became ſubje& to the republic of 
its bite will irritate and inflame the part to a great degree; | P:/a, and the Genoe/e wreſted it out of their hands, The 

but it ſoon goes away, and no bad conſequences follow. | treated. the Gorficans with the utmoſt * which 

There are indeed ſome ſcorpions, but they are not ve- | cauſed them frequently to riſe in arms, but having no 

nomous. | 2 lable man at their head, they were immediately quelled 

Mrs. Barbauld has, with no leſs accuracy than taſte, In 1553, Henry II. of France, with the aſſiſtance of 
enumerated all that is peculiar or ftriking either in the | So/omon emperor of the Turks, invaded Corſica, and bein 

face of the country, or its productions, in the following joined by the natives, the greateſt part of the iſland was 


beautiful lines : | 1 delivered from the tyrants; but the iſland was ſoon te. 
Thy numerous ftreams, that burſting from the cliffs, ſtored to the Genoeſe, who granted them honourable 

Down the ſteep-channel'd rock impetuous pour  ', * terms, but ſoon after treated them in the moſt cruel and 

With grateful murmur : on the fearful edge | tyrannical manner. The Corficans in vain endeavoured 

Of the rude precipice, thy hamlets brown b f LOSE | ured. 

And ftraw-roof'd cots, which from the level vale to ſhake off the yoke; and the acre he enraged at what 

Scarce ſeen, amongſt the craggy hanging cliffs, ä they had ſuffered from a daring, rebellion, as they termed 

Seem like an eagle's neſt aerial built : | it, exerciſed, without controul, the utmoſt rigours of ar- 


Thy ſwelling mountains, brown with ſolemn ſhade 


Of various trees, that wave their giant arms . bitrar 5 08 and | multitudes were ſent to the gallies for 


Ober the rough ſons of Freedom; lofty pines, 8 very FN. ences.. The moſt eminent families were 
< 2 rus Fg nate gr FO olant, ; ſdeprived of the privileges of nobility ; trade was pro- 
And fhrud of fragrant leaf, that clothes their fides \ [hibited to the natives; every thing bought of them was 


With living verdure; whence the cluſt'ring bee under rated, and the goods of the Genoe/e ſold at an exor- 


Patras" 222 A = "7 5 Ib ditant price; while the burthen of the moſt heavy taxes 
The prickly juniper, and the green af 'Was aggravated by the haughtineſs and avarice of the go. 
Which feeds the ſpinning- wormz while glowing bright vernors ſet over them. 
r [ſpreads X | ; ty 42295 ey Corrs again took 5 and gained the 
uxuriants mantling o'er the c . Jaſcendency. The Genoe/e then applied to the emperor 
| And thy rr | Charles VI. who ſent 8 Wachtendonck with yes 
eee, ee e. bur the Gen killed 1209 of thn 
I dne action, on which the emperor ſent the prince of Mi- 
r rock to rock with Sores 2 — . . 4 0 . 9 army. n to reſiſt ſuch 
wilder gaze, as conſcious $17 orce, they laid down their arms, on condition that the 
| of A N 1 2. T emperor ſhould guaranty a treaty between them and the 
; And tumbling torrents; trackleſs defarts, plains I enocſe; but this treaty being broken by the latter, Giaf- 
Fenc'd in with guardian rocks, whoſe quarries teem | T6 Feri, who had before commanded the Gor ſicans, and Signor 


| With ſhining fteel, that to the cultur'd fields 


And ſunny hills, which wave with bearded grain, Grocinto Paoli, were made generals in chief, and had 
Defends their homely produce... | 


| | many ſucceſsful engagements with the 'Gezoe/e. 
| 5 rica is divided into the country on this ſide, and the In the year 1738, the king of France undertook to re- 
| country on the other fide of the mountains, reckoning duce the Cir ficans to obedience ; for which purpoſe a 
from Baſtia. By the mountains is underſtood that great large body of troops was landed on the iſland ; but after 
range of them which ftretches acroſs the iſland. | To the | deſolating the country, and procuring a ſhort ſubmiſſion, 
former belong thirty pieves or diſtcifts, and to the latter|in 1741, this army was recalled. The Genoeſe, however, 
only eight. 5 Ickept poſlefiion of the caſtle of Corte, to which the Cor. 
ASTIA, which has long been reckoned the capital, | cans, commanded by Gaffori, laid ſiege; and the Genoeſe, 
is ſeated in 42* 20/ N. latitude, and in 90*.40/ E. having got his eldeſt ſon, then an infant, in their poſleſ- 
longitude, and is ſtill the largeſt town in the iſland. It | ion, when he advanced with his cannon, they held up 
has a ſtately appearance. from the ſea, being built on | bis fon directly over that part of the wall againſt which 
the declivity of a hill; but though there are ſome pretty | his artillery was levelled. The Gor ficans thereupon ſuſ- 
good buildings, the houſes, in general, are ill built, and | pended their fire; but Gaffori, with the patriotiſm of an 
the ſtreets narrow and ſteep. It has a caſtle which com- ancient Reman, ordered a general diſcharge; and happily 
mands the town and harbour. The cathedral has nothing | the child eſcaped unhurt. r 
remarkable, but the church of St. Jab is not an inele- „ Natale reee, 
nt building ; it belonged to the Feſuits, who had acol- | Oft unſubmitting ſpirit, wiſe and brave; 
ege here with a fine; garden. Hither the baniſhed fathers | bee oy, xn hard g 
repaired, and here they found an aſylum, until the Franc“ 00 n ee, =OMY 
became eee At length Theodore Baron Newhoff, an adventurer of ta- 


t. In this city is d f to. 
Ships of 5 ph 1 8 = 998, Mt lents and addreſs, offered his ſervices, if they would elect 


In the centre of the iſland ſtands Corrs, which is pro- him their ſovereign; they conſented, and he was proclaimed 5 
perly its capital; and here was the general's palace, and | king; be affumedeverymark of royal dignity, had e 
the ſupreme ſeat of juſtice. | It is ſituated part at the foot, and officers of ſtate, and cauſed ſome copper and ſilver 
and part on the declivity. of a rock, in a plain ſurrounded | coin to be ſtruck with his name; but failing in his 5 
with mountains of a prodigious height, and at the con- pectations of aſſiſtance from foreign powers, his ſubje 3 
flux of two rivers, the Tauignana and Reſtonica. Upon lighted him, and he quitted the iſland ; when, 2 
the point of a rock, which riſes above the reſt, at the to England, be ſunk into extreme penury, and Was long 
back of the town, is the caſtle, which has only one wind- priſoner for debt; but Was ſupported during his ef 
ing paſſage to climb up to it, where but two perſons can finement by the liberal contributions of individuals ; and, 
a-breaſt. In this town is an univerſity. y. at length, in 1756, was liberated by an act of inſolvency, 


_ 


; ; f nich! ſoon after which he died. 2 
ane, enn II 17435, an Engliſh flees] at the requeſt of theking of Sar- 
and a r in which the Genoeſe governor uſed to 5 dinia, bombarded Baſtia and San Fiorenzo, then poſſeſſed by 
fide. The habla are the gentecleſt people in the | the Genorſe, both which they recovered for the Corſicans, 
— 1 and; and here are the Fir, of a pr pa 7 Greeks, who held them e e In 1753. Gorges! wot 1 
Wich f. ſettlement in innir -efent | finated by a band of murderers employed by the Genoz/e- 
— | „ * 15 ane D ee Pete Paſcal Paoli, the ſecond ſon of old Giocinto Paoli, now took 
This iſland was conquered by the Carthaginians, and che command. He had the addreſstoengageall ranks toexett 
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yes in providing what was neceſſary for carrying 
on the war with ſpirit and ſoon drove the Genoe/e to the 
_ = oteſt corners of the ifland, Having thus expelled the 
= he rectified innumerable abuſes, and formed a regu- 
I Cc tem of adminiſtration ; he civilized the manners of 
* Cor ficans, eſtabliſhed an univerſity, and ſettled ſchools 
the inſtruction of children in every village of the king- 
and then induced the Corficans to apply to agricul- 
commerce, and other civil occupations, which had 
terrupted, and induſtry ruined, by the horrors 
The nation became firm and united, and had 
not France again interpoſed, the Corſican heroes would 
have entirely driven the Genceſe from the iſland; but 
vben Paoli had nearly completed his ſcheme of reſtoring 
entire freedom to the iſland, a treaty was concluded: be- 
n France and Genoa, by which the former engaged 
to garriſon the fortified towns in Cor/ica for 3 AI of 
four years. The French ſent the count de Marbeuf with 
the ſtipulated troops toward the Sug ofithe year 1764. 
In 1767, the French king bought of Genoa that re- 
ublic's claim to Corfica, and the next year invaded the 
jlland. Flattering manifeſtos were publiſhed to induce 
the Corficans to become ſubjects of France; but inflamed 
with the love of liberty, Paoli, with his veteran Cor/icans, 
defeated the French in ſeveral engagements. Freſh ſup- 
jes were ſent from France, which penetrated over the 
mountains to Corte, and the natives, weakened by their 
victories, were obliged to ſubmit. Corte was taken, the 
French became maſters of the iſland, and in June 1769 
Pacli, abandoning. his native country to its fate, em- 
backed in an Enghfb ſhip, landed at Leghorn, and ſoon 
after repairing to England, found protection and ſupport 
jn the Britiſß court. Here he has now reſided many years, 


tbemſel 


for 
dom; 
ture, © 
been in 
of War. 


exempt from the turmoils of war, and enjoying all the 
which fignifies a ſtandard-bearer. 


ſatisfactions Which eaſe and grandeur can beſtow. | 

. Corſica being thus over-run, the count de Vaux, who 
commanded -the French army, proceeded to execute his 
commiſſion by new modelling the government of the 
iſland. He firſt aboliſhed the ſovereign council, which 
uſed to compoſe the executive government, and the iſland 
was brought under the juriſdiction of the parliament gf 
Provence : the eceleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment underwent; a 
like revolution, the king of France decreeing that che 
illand ſhould become a member of the Gallican church, 
and a director general was appointed to ſuperintend ſeven 
churches on that iſland, which were declared a part of 
the king's domains; and for theſe eſtabliſnments the 
ſanction of the pope was obtained. The fate of the 
land being thus fixed; the natives abandoned. their 
country in vaſt numbers, whilſt the moſt intrepid of thoſe 
who remained, poſſeſſed themſelves of the mountainous. 
parts, from whence they took every opportunity of -fall- 
ing upon their enemies, when ſeparated into ſmall par- | 
ties, and put to death without mercy all the French who 
fell into their hands. J 
to the court of Yerſailles by, this unjuſt acquiſition of a 
rocky iſland, for Which the lives of upward of 10,000 
men were ſacrificed, and eighieen millions of livres, or 
1.787, 500 ſterling, expended. As nothing could ſub- 
due the unconquerable ſpirit of the natives, the moſt 
ſhocking cruelties were at length exerciſed upon all of 
them who were made priſoners, and after eight years 
diſgraceful perſeverante on the part of France, the poor 
unbefriended and deſerted. Corſicans were nearly extir- 
pated in the year 17751 ſoon after which his moſt Chriſ. 


tink majeſty. became the avowed guardian of liberty, and wh 


protector of the American ſtate ! 
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de Republic of Lucca 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Government; with 
| 'a, particular Deſcription of the City of Luce, © 
IE territories of this ſmall republic lie on that part 
a of the Maditerr ancan called the Tuſcan Sea, and 
on the land ſide are chiefly bounded by the Tuſcan domi- 
nions, à part only terminating on the duchy of Modena. 
This little country, which. is only about thirty Italian 
miles in cireumference, is exceeding fruitſul and well 
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Little ſatis faction could be derived 
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here, that the inhabitants of the city, arid the ico villages 
| belonging to it, are computed at upward of 120, oco, of 


whom between twenty and thirty thouſand are able to 
bear arms; „ = 

Thougb this country is mountainous,” it produces 
plenty of almoſt every thing but corn, of which they ge- 
nerally reap only as much as ſerves them half a year; 
and the reſt they import. They have a ſufficietit quan- 
tity of vice, pulſe, beans, Tupins, and fine che/tnuts; which 
the common people uſe inſtead of bread, with a variet) 
of other fruits; and have plenty of wine: they likewiſe 
exceed all other countries in their olives, and the oil 
drawn from them, 
ſtate, who diſtribute it to the bakers, and they retail it 
to the public; Yet, the induſtry of the people in im- 
proving every ſpot of ground is equally. ſurpriſing and 


thoſe of the neighbouring countries. The vicinity of the 
grand duchy of Tuſcany keeps them conſtantly on their 
guard, in order to preſerve their freedom; for in ſuch 4 
fituation an univerſal concord and harmony can alone 
enable them to tranſmit to poſterity the bleſſings of their 
darling LiBERTY, whoſe name they bear on their arms; 
and whoſe image is not only impritied on their coin, but 
alſo on the-city gates, and all their public buildings, 

The city of Luce was anciently a Roman colony; 
utter ys was comprized in the dominions of the 
king ofthe Franks, and from them the. emperors of 
Gora came its ſovereign; but in the reion of the 
emper arles IV. it diſclaimed all allegiance to the em- 
pire, and having obtained the protection of Spain, aroſe to 
an independent republic. "IN 
The principal perſon in the ſtate is the gonfaloniere, 
His power reſembles 
that of the doge of Fenice and Genoa, but he is ſtyled only 
* his Excellency,” With him are joined nine coun- 
ſellors, called anziani, or elders. Theſe ten perſons, 
who bear the title of excellentiſſimi, while. in the admi- 
-piſtration, live in the republic's palace, where their ex- 
pences are defrayed at the charge of the ſtare ; but when 
they go abroad on their own private concerns, it muſt 
be incognito, and in a cloſe ſedan, with the curtains 
drawn. Theſe are changed every two months, which, 
_ Addiſon obſerves, is the greateſt ſecurity to their 

idertys | 1 5 
3 The title of the ſtate is the Moſt Serene Republic 
of Lucca.“ Its arms are azure, with the word LIBERTas 
or, between two frets of or-. The ordinary revenue of 
the republic is about 400,000 ſcudi, - or abqut 80,000 l. 
ſterling. It maintains a regular body of five hundred 
men, beſides? . Swiſs, who ate appointed to be 
a 1 than the gonfaloniere and the nine regent coun- 
ſellet e es 5 
The city of Lucca; the reſidence of the government, 
is ſituated in 43e 524 N. latitude, and in +11* 27/£, 
longitude, in a moſt delightful plain of fifteen or twenty 
miles in extent, - terminating in emipences, diverſified 
with villages, ſeats, ſummer-houſes, vineyards, meadows, 
and corn- fields. Every thing that can contribute to 
uſe and pleaſure is bete in great plenty. The city is 
regularly fortified with eleven baſtions faced: with brick, 
and is about three Italian miles in compaſs; on the 
ramparts is a delightful walk for the citizens, under the 
trees planted in them. The inhabitants amount to ſome- 
what more than 40,000, among whom are great num- 
ks of artizans and manufacturers, who catry on a con- 


Iſiderable trade, Particularly in filk' goods. The ſtate- 


palace is a large building, and includes the arſenal, 
which contains arms ſor 20, ooo men. The cathedral 
is a Gothic ſtructure, which has ſome admirable paint- 
ings, and in the veſtry are eight large filver buſts, and 
a golden crucifix of moſt exquifite workmanſhip. 


ferred: redeeming it till the ſaſt day, and then came too 


Ito ſanto, a wooden 
crucifix, which they believe was carved by the diſciple 
Nicodemus, and is very different from the others, the 
body being either covered with a robe of velvet or da- 


cultivated ; for the fertility pf the ſoil and the mildneſs 
of the government haye been ſuch attractions to ſettling | 
voi, ny „ 


maſk, embroidered with gold, and on the head, inſtead 
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All corn is monopolized by the. 


commendable, and the inbabitants appear with an air 
of cheerfulneſs and plenty, ſeldom to be found among 


This 
*, [crucifix is ſaid to have been pledged by the Piſan: 
for 34,000 ſcudi, for a limited term; but as they de- 


late, the gates of Luca were ſhut againſt them. The 
chief relic in this church is the 
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of a wreath of thorns; is 4 gold crown glittering with 
jewels. As a further mark of the city's veneration, the 
impteſſion of it is truck on their coin. — ©  _ __ 

The ſee of Lucta, like ſome others; is under the im- 
mediate juriſdiction of the pope, which iaticles the biſhop 
to the palliam and croſs, like an archbiſhop, and on pub- 
lic ſolemnities the canons are dreſſed like cardinals. 

On the high altar of the church of Se. Maria Corto 
Dandini, is the aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, by Guido 
Rhent ; and on each fide of it ate ſome other pieces by the 
Jame hand. | | | 1 
In St. Auguſtine's church is an image of the Virgin 
Mary, with an infant 7d on her left arm, and a moſt 
extraordinary Latin inſeription, by which it appears, that 
a ſtone being thtown at this image, it cauſed a vaſt effu- 
ſion of blood, and the Virgin, to ſave her infant, miracu- 
louſly removed him from" her right arm to her left, 


hilſt at the ſame time the earth opened and ſwallowed } 


up the impious wretch who dared commit ſuch a pro- 
fanation. When this ſignal event happened is not re- 
corded; but no longer ago than the year 1690 the ca- 
nons of the Vatican choughe fie to give their ſanction to 
the extravagant legend, by cauſing a golden crown to be 
placed on the head of the image. | 
The fkil and induftry of the inhabitants in their /il 
and other manufactures have gained this city the honour- 
able ſurname of © the Induſtrious,” Here are feen more 
young women in the ftreets, ſhops, churches, and ſchools, 
than in any other part of Ita, The paß . very 
commengable, and great attention is ſhewn dd the ſup- 
preſſion of luxury, ſuperfluous magnificence, and idle 
diſſipations. At entering the city, travellers muſt deliver 
up their fire- arms; but on informing the guard at what 
gate they intend to go out, when they leave the city, 
they are ſure to find them there: they are likewiſe al- 
lowed to wear their ſwords three days, but afterward 
muſt have a particular licence, which is generally grant- 


ed only to perſons of high rank, and to the Knights of 


- vt 8. E e T. XVIII. 
n, Republic of St. Manmio, | 
Its Situation, Hiſtory, and Government. 5 


| T HIS ſmall ſtate is incloſed by Remagna and Ur- 
OY bino, and lies at no great diſtance from the Aari- 
att Sea; it conſiſts of a very high-craggy mountain, 
with ſome eminences lying at its foot. The town, the 
feat of this republic, is ſeated on the ſummit of this lofty 
mountain, where it is generally hid among the clouds, 
and the ſtreets are ſometimes covered with ſnow, when it 
is clear and warm weather in all the country around. 
There is ſaid to be neither ſpring nor rivulet in the whole 
dominion ; but the people are well provided with large 
ciſterns and reſervoirs of rain and ſnaw-water. The wine 
that grows on the fides of their mountain is extremely 
good, and much better than any on the cold ſide of the 
Apennines, and their cellars have a natural advantage that 
renders them extremely cool in the hotteſt ſeaſons ; for 
they have generally in the fides of them deep holes that 
run into the hollows of the hill, whence there conſtantly 
iſſues a breathing kind of vapour, ſo very chilling in the 
fummer-time, that a man can ſcarce ſuffer his hand in the 
wind of it. | | | wc £2 
This very fingular and reſpectable little community. 
 <eould not fail of exciting the attention of Mr. Addiſon 
(that accurate examiner of men and manners) when he 
viſited Itahy; and to him the public are indebted for what 
they know concerning it. * Ps ED 
25 Aarins has three caſtles, ſive ehurches, and three 
convents, and reckons about ſive thouſand perſons in 
its community. Both the inhabitants and the hiſto- 
rians who mention this little republic, give the follow-. 
ing account of its origin. St. Marino, by birth a Dal- 


matian, and by trade a maſon, was employed, near one | 


thouſand four hundred years ago, in the reparation of 
Rimini, ſituated in its neighbourhood, and after he bad 
ſiniſhed his work, retired to this ſolitary mountain, as | 
-finding it very proper for the life of a hermit, which he 


2 


kind for liberty, and of their averſion to arbitrary govern- 


F . | ; | Kos | 
had not been here long before he wrought a mirc... 
which, joined with his extraordinary ſanctity, ian 5 
ſuch eſteem, that the princes of the country made bin 
a preſent of the mountain, to diſpoſe of it at his n 
diſcretion, His reputation quickly peopled it, and one 
riſe to the republic which calls itſelf after his name ** 
that the commonwealth of St. Marino may boaſt at y h 
a nobler origiti than that of Rome; the one havin 8 
at firſt an aſylum for robbers and murderers, and the 
other the N perſons eminent for their piety. T0 
this ſaint the beſt of their. chutches is dedicated, 40d 
there his remains are depoſited. His ſtatue ſtands oy 
the high altar, holding in its hands a mountain crowned 
| with three caſtles, which are alſo the arms of the can 
monwealth. To his protection they attribute the long 
duration of their ſtate, and conſider him as the l 

ſaint next the bleſſed Virgin; and ſo high is their venera. 
tion for him, that by a law in their ſtatute book, ſuch 26 
ſpeak diſreſpectfully of him are to be puniſhed in the ſame 
manner as thoſe wh are convicted of blaſphemy, 
This {mall republic has laſted near 1400 years, in 
| which time all the other ſtates of Italy have frequently 
changed their maſters and forms of government, Their 
whole hiſtory is comprized in two purchaſes made of 2 
neighbouring prince, and in a war, in which they afligeg 
the 88 the lord of Rimini. _ | 
Poſlefling a territory neither fertile, extenfive, nor con- 
venient, this little community has hitherto eſcaped the 
 rapacity of neighbouring princes; and ſhould it be ze. 
tacked, the people would no doubt ſell their freedom and 
their lives at as dear a rate as poſſible. There is but one 
f road by which to aſcend their mountain, and they have 
a very ſevere law againſt any one who ſhall enter the 
town by another path, leſt a new one ſhould be formed 
on the ſides of it. As a further ſecurity, all who are ca. 
pable of bearing arms are exercifed, and ready to tun 
out at a moment's call. | 
The government of this commonwealth was originally 
lodged in what they termed the arengo, a great council, 
in which every houſe had its repreſentative : but finding 
great confuſion ariſe from ſuch a multitude of ſtateſmen, 
they devolyed their whole authority into the hands of the 
council of ſixty. The arengo, however, is ſtill called to- 
gether in caſes of extraordinary importance, and if, after 
due ſummons, any member is abſent, he is to be fined 
to the value of about a penny Engis/h, which the ſtatute 
fays he ſhall pay without any diminution or favour, 
Another inſtance of the ſcarcity of money and ſimplicity 
of manners among theſe people, our author met with 6n 
examining the ſtatutes of the republic, which are written 
in Latin, and wereprinted at Rimini in one folio volume. 
In it is a chapter on the public miniſters of the ſtate, and 
there it is enacted, that when aq ambaſſador is diſpatched 
from the republic to any foreign ſtate, he ſhall be allowed, 
out of the treaſury, to the value of a ſhilling a day. 
The principal officers of the commonwealth are the 
two capitanoes, whoſe power reſembles that of the old 
Roman conſuls; but they are choſen every ſix months, 
Some have ſerved this office ſix or ſeven times, but the 
ſame perſon never enjoys it twice ſueceſſively. i 
The third officer is a commiſſary, who judges in all 
cauſes both civil and criminal; and that his deciſions 
ſhall be impartial, this office is always conferred on a 
foreigner, who holds it for three years, and is paid out of 
the public ſtock, The phyſician is conſidered as the 
fourth man in the flate : he likewiſe muſt be a foreigner, 
and is elected for three you but if approved, he is con- 
tinued longer in his poſt. |Next to him in-conſequence 
is the ſchoolmaſter, which office may be ſuppoſed to have 
been filled by a very capable man at that time, for Mr. 
Addiſon ſays, he ſcarce met with any in the place who 
had not ſome tincture of learning. R 
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Theſe people are eſteemed very honeſt and rigorous in 
the execution of juſtice, and ſeem to enjoy more content 
and happineſs among their rocks and ſnows, than the other 
Htakans in the pleaſanteſt vallies in the world. Indeed no- 
thing can be a greater inſtance of the natural love of man- 


ment, than ſuch a ſavage mountain eovered with people, 


led in the greateſt rigours and auſlerities of religion. He . 
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while, in the ſame country, the Campania of Reme is als 


* 


moſt deſtitute of inhabitants. 
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"Of ToscAany in general, 


Is Situation, Extent, Produce, hot Springs, and Rivers. 
Due; the Diviſions of the Country. 


IHE grand duchy of Tuſcany borders on the Medi- 
terrancan, Which here receives its name from the 
dochy, and is called the Tuſcan Sea; it is alſo bounded by 
the Eccleſiaſtical State, the duchy of Modena, and the | 
republic of Lucca. Some ſmall detached parts of this 
duchy alſo Jie among the three territories of Modena, 
Lacta, and Genoa. Theſe laſt excepted, Ty/cany ſtands 
from north, to ſouth one hundred and fixteen miles, and 
from eaſt to weſt eighty. © 
Its great variety of hills, valleys, and plains, render 
the country very pleaſant. The ſoil, which is extremely 
fertile, bounds in corn, oranges, lemons, and all other 
fruits known in Europe, beſides oil and excellent wine. 
The oil, however, bears little proportion to the multi- 
tude of olive-trees, which are ſubject to a diſtemper, 
| that ſhews itfelf in knots and tybercles, occaſioned by 
worms. The whole face of Tuſcany,” ſays Sharp, © is 
covered with farm-houſes and cottages : an object very 
rate in the dominioas either of the Pope, or of the King 
olf Naples,” Letters framtaly, 226. 1 
The air of ſeveral places in this duchy is unhealthy, 
on account of its many fens and wild deſart places. There 
are valuable /a/t-pits. Here are alſo found chalcedontes, 
ameathyfis, ſine Jaſpers, cornelians, Japis-lazuli, borax, and 
black /late for tables; 1 alum, beautiful marble, 
flaw, iran ore, ſulphur, guichſiluer, and in ſome parts anna 
is gathered from the àſh and elm. It ogzes out on the 
taking off the rind, and conſequently is not a production 
of the air but of the tree. T be bees carry off 2. great 
deal of it; the remainder is applied in Tuſcany to medicinal * 
uſes, and in France to giving a gloſs to cloth. | 
At the faot of Mount Sr. Giuliano, on the borders of 
the territory of Lucca, are ſeveral hot ſprings, which 
have been mentioned by Pliny, and are ſtill in high eſti- 
mation. They are not properly ſulphureous, and the 


taſte is pleaſant, like good ſpring-water, Here is cryſ- | 


tallized ſulphur, a new and uncommon ſpecies of cryſtal. 


„„ 


| rrous ſprings, With petroleum floating on the ſurface. 

The priseipal river in this country is the Ax No, which 
riſes in the Apennine mountains, in the territory of 
Florencs, nnd after receiving the Sieua, Peſa, and qa, 
_ falls below P4/@ into the ſea. This river,” ſays Sharp, 
« like moſt others in /ta/y, has 2 turbid ſtream : it has 
found however many panegyrical xiters, though it has 
two. very bad properties for a river, namely, a propenſity 
to overflow its banks after heavy howers, and to be al- 
moſt dry at other times. Letters, 231. The Ombran- 
has its ſource in the territories of Sienna, through which 
it runs into the ſea. 1 | . | | 
This country was called Etruria, or Tuſcia, from its 
ancient inhabitants the Etrurii or Tuſcani; but the pre- 
ſent ducby does not comprehend all the ancient Etruria. 
\'& The intereſting. æra of the deſtiny. of Florence,” 
ſays lord Core, © is at the beginning of the I th cen- 
tury, in the year 1215, when the imprudent marriage 
of Buundelmonte occaſioned the firſt diviſion of 72 
rence.” Letters to the late Mr. Duncombe, p. 219.— 
Toward the concluſion of the 14th; and in the beginning 
'of the 15th century, Fohn de Medici, a nobleman of Ho- 
rence, diſtinguiſbed himſelf by bis wiſdom, his wealth, 
and his popularity: he was the founder of the Mediri 
family, Which flouriſhed for more than three hundred 
years; the lineal deſcendants from his eldeſt ſon Cæſmo, 


la the baths 47 Ja Galeria are both cold and warm ſulphu- | 


in the male line, eontinuing for more than a century, and 
thoſe of Lorenzo, his ras Lon, ſubſiſting two tang] 
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of the Middle Part of ITALY, containing the Grand Duchy of Toscany and the 
Dominions of the Pope. | 


* 


afterward. From this anceſtor have ſprung more men 


diſtinguiſhed for genius, capacity, ambition, taſte, and 
patronage of the fine arts, than from any other family in 
Europe, whilſt moſt of them were not leſs characteriſed 
for their licentiouſneſs and unprincipled profligacy ; 
many of their women likewiſe were highly celebrated for 
their perſonal charms, their ſtrength of mind, and ac- 
compliſhments, as well as for their advantageous mar- 
riages and illuſtrious deſcendants. bz 

Coſmo, the ſon of John, obtained the glorious title of 
e the Father of his Country, and the Reviyer of Arts:“ 
he died in 1464. Lorenzo, his grandſon, called “ the 
Magnificent, and Father of the Muſes,” died in 1492, 
having eſcaped the fate of his brother Julian, who was 
killed in the church of St. Raparata (1478) by an aſ- 
ſaſſin named Pazza, who, with others, had undertaken 
to diſpatch both the brothers, to further the political in- 
tereſts of pope Sixtus IV. but failing in their attempt 
upon Lorenzo, they were immediately executed; among 
whom was Salviati, archbiſhop of Piſa, who was hanged 
in his pontifical habit at the windows of the town-houſe. 


Cardinal Raphael Riario was engaged in the plot, but 


Lorenzo ſaved his life. Theſe two brothers had each 
the honour of having a ſon raiſed to the papacy ; John, 
the ſecond ſon of Lorenzo, was the famous Leo X, and 


Jalio, a poſthumous and illegitimate ſon of Julian, within 


two years after the death of Leo, ſucceeded by the title 
of Clement VII. He was the patron of Machiavel, who 
dedicated his hiſtory of Florence to that pontiff. From 
the eldeſt ſon of Lorenzo deſcended Lorenzo duke of 
Urbino, who is ſuppoſed to have been the father of Alex- 


ander, the firſt duke of Florence, and his daughter Catha- 


rine married Henry II. of France: ſhe was diſtinguiſhed 


for her cruelty and ſuperſtition, which the dreadful maſ- 


ſacte of Paris (24th Augu/! 1572) too well atteſts. She 
was mother of the three ſucceeding kings of France. In 
1531 the emperor Charles V. created Alexander Medicis 


duke of Florence, and afterward gave him Margaret, bis 


# 


natural daughter, in marriage. | 
Alexander's ſucceſſor was Coſmp I. deſcended from the 


younger branch of the family of Fohn de Medici. In 
1560 he was declared grand duke of Florence, by pope 
Pius V. which was ratified by the emperor, on condition 


of his holding it as a fief of the empire; and in 1699 the 


emperor conferred on the grand duke the title of Royal 


Highneſs.” © The general character to be drawn of 


Coſmo I.“ ſays lord Corte, ©* ſeems to be the ſame as 


that given by lord Clarendon of Oliver Cromwel, 


2 Ln wicked man.” Coſimo's ſenſe, or rather his 
cunning, directed him when to yield properly, not ti- 
midly, to the fierceſt winds that could blow; he put 
an end to the commonwealth, he wiſhed and deſired 
to be king of Tuſcany 3 finding that point impoſſible 
to be carried, he contented himſelf with the title of 
great duke, which compriſed. the regal power. Thus 
far the parallel holds, it will go no farther: Coſmo was 


learned and vicious, Cromwe! was neither.” ZCZetters, 


. 183, Two execrable crimes ſtigmatize the memory 
of Coſmo : the one an inceſtuous intercourſe with his own 
daughter 7/abe/la; the other the deliberate murder, with 


his own hand, of bis ſecond ſon Garcias, who had killed 


his eldeſt and favourite ſon John whilſt hunting, but 
whether by accident or defign was never aſcertained. 


This country was deſervedly celebrated for having been, 
during the whole of the 16th century, ſo eminent a ſeat of 
literature, as to be ſcarcely equalled by any other in Eu- 


rope. Florence was, in that century, called the Atbent of 


Jialy. . Tuſcany was the miſtreſs of politeneſs to France, 


as France bas ſince been to all the weſtern world; and 


this little province may juſtly boaſt of having produced, 


and nearly at one time, a greater number of extraordi- 


nary men than perhaps any of the moſt extenſive Euro- 


pean kingdoms. Francis, third fon of Ci/mo, ſucceeded 
bim, whoſe daughter Aary martigd Henry IV. of NR 
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and from whom all the ſucceeding kings have deſcended. 
In 1587 Francis was poiſoned by his brother Ferdinand, à 
cardinal, who, in conſequence of this fratricide, became 
third great duke, and tranſmitted that dignity to his ſon 
Coſmo Il. Three lineal deſcendants followed, hamely, 
g Ferdinand II. in 1621, Cn III. in 1670, and John 
Galen, ſeventh great duke, in 1723, at whoſe death the 
male line of the houſe of Medici being extinct, Francis 


duke of Lorrain, afterward emperor of Germany, obtained 
the dignity, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Peter Leopeld, | the city, on condition that, for the future, it ſhoyjg 
the preſent poſſeſſor. | obedience to the emperor, and the ſovereigns appoint 


The late duke of Dorſet (uncle to the preſent duke), | over it. 
then earl of Middleſex, happening to be at Florence when | FLorENCE, in /talian Florenxa, is delightfully ſituatel 


the houſe of Medici became extinct by the death of John] between mountains covered with olive-trees, vines, farms 
ſeats, and villages. Some of the churches and Palaces 


og  Gaften, compoſed his pictureſque paſtoral elegiac ſong on 
| that occaſion ; in which he celebrates the deceaſed duke are very magnificent; the architecture of the houſes j 
1 by the name of Palemon, draws a beautiful picture of the | general is in a good taſte; the ſtreets are remarkably 
happineſs which the country enjoyed under the govern» | clean, and paved with large broad ſtones, chiſeled as 
. ment of that family, and laments that it ſhould be- prevent the horſes from fliding. This city is divided into 
come ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, whom he calls | two unequal parts by the river Arno, over which there 
* are four bridges, in fight of each other: that called the 


uilders; but its ariſtocratical government w 
reg] and jealouſies from the g in 2 
of the family of Medicis, In the war between whe 60 
peror Charles V. and pope Clement VII. the 8 704 
ment had the misfortune to offend the former, PR ay 
the concluſion of the peace, in 1530, the emperor war 
his army into the city, and having aboliſhed the _ I 
lican conſtitution, nominated Alexander de 11:4;.;; Faq 
preſcribing him a model of government, and pardonin 
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northern men, and ** an iron race.” | | 
* 3 Pond della Trinita is uncommonly elegant; it is buht 
Wine s wolle dig Gl ver fiream, | | entirely of white "marble, and ornamented with four 
How blythe the nymphs, the ſwains how gay, beautiful ſtatues repreſenting the four ſeaſons. Marr: 
Content inſpir'd each rural lay: | lia), II. 358. The number of inhabitants is computed 
$47 1 birds in livelier . ſung, | at 70,000. nn Tht | 
=, The grapes in thicker ch ſters hun T2 . R 40% ee 
An 15 5 cond 1 fever Bay 83 | here is ſeldom more than one theatre open at a time 
Among the ſweets of Arno's vale. in this city, except in the ſeaſon of Carnival, when, ſuch 
But now, ſince good Paleman died, —_ the rage for frequenting ſpectacles, that in this ſmall 
The chief of ſhepherds and their pride, city the people fill ſix or ſeven houſes every night. Shary's 
Old Arzo's ſons muſt all give place Letters from Italy, 236. | 
Zo northern men, an iron race. The pronunciation of the 7talian here differs 
| | | Th | a much 
e eee ; from that in other places, the c being changed by then 
into 5; for inſtance, they ſay ho/a inftead of cha; and 


The preſent grand duke of Tuſcany, Peter Leopold, ſe- their accent is ſo guttural, that they are called the Italian 

cond brother to the emperor Jeſeph, is now (1787) forty Swiſs. However, they write much better, baving, for 

years of age, and conſtantly. reſides in his dukedom. In the improvement of the Tuſcan tongue, a celebrated ſo- 

the year 1765 he married the princeſs Maria Louiſa of city of learned men, who are members of ACADEMIA 

Spain, by whom he has a very numerous iſſue. Hr. | PELLA CRVSCA. - This academy ſoon rendered itſelf 

Sharp, who was at his court ſoon after his acceſhon and conſpicuous beyond all others in 7zaly; the members of 

- marriage, when he was only nineteen years of age, de- it, toward the end of the 16th century, made the Halian 

ſcribes this prince as fond of ſcience, much deyated to language the ſubject of their particulat attention, and the 

experimental philoſophy, and no leſs attached to che- eftcem in which zit was then held throughout Europe 

miſtry. Letters, 247. | 77 induced them to give the learned world an-elaborate dice 

: 'There is here an order of knighthood, called the or- cionary of | AB. The compiling of a dictionary,” ſays 

der of St. Stefthen, inſtituted by Cofmo I. in 1554. Its Bar ettr,- ** muſt then have been highly difficult and 

. privileges are very like thoſe of the order of Malta. laborious, as no work was extant which could di- 
The great duke is always grand maſter, and the chief rect their undertaking, and point out a proper method 

reſidence of the knights is at Pa; in treating of which | of compilation; yet the academicians were not diſ- 

city we ſhall give a more particular account of that mayed by the vaſt and dreary proſpect; they parcelled 

order. | - . . ſout the intended work among the moſt able of their 

The annual revenue of this duchy was ſtated by lord | fraternity, who made copiqus extracts of words from 

Corte to be about . 500,000 ſterling, and the annual the books written in the three preceding ages, arranged 

* - EXpence of the. government to be about half that ſum. them in al habetical order, defined each word with 
: | Letters io Mr. Duncombe, p. 2288. much preciſion, marked their greater or Jeſs antiquity, 
Ine countries of which this great duchy is compoſed, | diſtinguiſhed” the poetical from the common, and the 

- are the following; the territories of Florence, Piſa, and | elegant from the vulgar; pointed out their various 

- meanings, illuſtrated them by examples, gave the equi- 


5 Sienna, with the States of Preſſaii and Piambino. 
: 5 33 3 5 I valent word in Greet and Latin, and in the ſpace of 
<8 5 —  ] about thirty years (lord Corte ſays forty) publiſhed the 
— | "<8. CT . 8 I ] reſulr of their laboutz. Thus was the road made _ 
» 3 God ep... | for Furetiere and Fohnſon:” Account of Italy, I. 240. 
| _ The F a Territory of Flox Rx. | The Academia della Cruſca have for their emblem, or 


Is Situation, Produce, and the Manner in which its an- | device, a mill: they take the title of Cru/ca, or Bran, 
cient Inbabitants left their Liberty; with a particular | 3s profeſſing themſelves to ſeparate and clear the fine 
Doeſcription of the City of Florence, and the Manners of flour from it; that is, the uſeful and. valuable from 
' the Inhabitants. "1 $5; „ that which'is not ſo: as there are ſome other academies 
4 I, iI in ah which take their title from ſome defect or impet- 
25 HIS is the moſt conſiderable part of the duchy of | ſection, which it is their endeavour: to deliver themſelves 
I. Tuſcany, both for extent and opulence, Tt is di- from, and ftudy its oppoſite z' as Ozi9fi (the idle), Ofcur 
"vided in the middle by the river Arno, and is bounded. (the blind), O/t;nati (che obſtinate), &c. Wright. 
; on the north by the Bologneſe and Romania, on the] A faint ſhadow of the ancient republic ill remains 
i eaſt by the Eccle/iaftical State, on the ſouth by the Sien- | among the nobility, ſome of whom are ſtyled ſenators, 
os 7 and on the weſt by Piſa and the republic of Hog they in reality conſtitute nothing more than 2 
ccd. L 2 A © & ma iftrac 12 1 4 8 5 
The territory of Florence is well cultiyated and po- A e of the Palazzo Vetchio or the Old 
pulous, and juſtly eſteemed an excellent country. The | Palace, which faces a large market called /a Piazza at 
- environs of the city of Florence are particularly delightful, | Gran Duca, is a marble ſtatue of Hercules killing Cacus, 
from the variety of the well-cultivated hills and dales. both bigger than the life, by Baccio Bandinelli ; oppolite 
| Anciently the city of Plrenc, with its diſtri, | to which is David triumphing over Goliab, by Michael 
formed a republic, for which the inhabitants obtained a Angelo. 'On the ceiling and walls of the great hall, 
licence from the emperor Rodolphus for ſixty thouſand | are painted in fe/co,/ the moſt remarkable Whievemen 
| | 1 Fouts” 0 
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c of Florence, A traveller ought not to 
the marble ſtatues of ſeveral dukes, and 


Here 
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of the republi 
omit obſerving 
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is victory 
, In the d 
ſets full of plate, 
and ſet with jewels. 
Turkiſþ arms and bridles protuſely 
and in a particular cloſet is ff 
which pope Pias V. in 1569, crowned Coſmo I. as firſt 
neat duke of Florence. It is made of gold, and adorned 
with a great number of. jewels, But what is eſteemed 
moſt valuable is the palliotto, or altar-cloth, covered 
 * with pearls, rubies, and other ſtones z among the reſt, 
two gems called agua mgring, in ſize 1 84 to a large 
walnut, are ſaid to be of ineſtimable va ue. On both 
ſides the arms of 2 7 and Florence are joined together, 
and in the middle of the palliotto Coſmo II. is repreſented 
in an emboſſed work of gems and enamel, and his robe 
is richly ſet with diamonds. Qn the altar or table be- 
fore which he Kkneels is a crown entirely, covered with 
diamonds. 14; ad WAP 
Near the Old Palace, under the Loggia, cammonly 
called de Lanxi, are three fine ſtatues, the firſt of Fudith 
with Holofernes at her feet, of bronze; another, of the 
fame metal, repreſenting Perſeus with Meduſas head; the 
third piece, where admiration can never be ſatisfied, is a 
oyp repreſenting a young warlike Roman carrying off 
2 Sabine virgin; he is tranſported with joy on account of 
his booty, while her father lies proſtrate on the ground, 
' with looks full of the moſt paſſionate grief and rage, The 
rape of the Sabines is ex pręſſed in ba relieus on the pe- 
deſtal, and the performance of the piece does great honour 
to Giovanni Bolagna. 138 11 3 4\ ö , | 
Is the ſquare before the Palazzo Yeuhio is a very 
nd fountain, adorned with ſhells, cornucopias,. and 
e, braſe of a very large ſize; and in 10 centre 
is Neptune drawn in a large ſhell, reſembling a triumphal 
cat, by four horſes, two of which are of braſs, and the 
othg:- two of white. marble. | „ 
In this ſquare is likewiſe the Fabrica degli Ufftci, on 
the ground-floor of which the principal magiſtrates of 
the city liye together, far the better maintenance of the 
public tranquillity, and the more ſpeedy diſpatch of bu- 
neſs. The firſt ſtory is filled with artiſts employed for 
the duke's wardrobe and gallery, particularly in Floren- 
tine works, where nature and painting are ſurprifingly 
imitated by the proper arrangement of ſparks of gems, 
and bits of the fineſt marble inlaid. This place is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of l Scrittorio, and though the 
artiſts chiefly work for the duke, yet the moſt induſtrious 
find time to make toys to diſpoſe of to foreigners, which 
are ſold at a great price. __ | e Si 
The uppermoſt ſtory of this ſtructure contains the fa- 
mous Florentine gallery, which is by far the moſt valua- 
ble collection now in the world. tn its form it reſem- 
bles the;Greek II; the ceiling is covered with paintings 
lepreſenting the arts and ſciences, the moſt eminent per- 
ſonages of the city of Florence, ang hiſtorical pieces. 
The walls on each fide are hung with portraits of the 
moſt illuſtrious perſons of the houſe of Medicis, and over 
theſe, on the entablature, are ſmall portraits of generals, 
miniſters. of ſtate, and princes ; and oppoſite to them the 
buſts of learned men, among which is that of the great 
Sir aac. Newton. The vaſt number of ſtatues is really 
amazing: among theſe is VNaręiſſus ſtooping to view him- 
ſelf in a well, of Parian marble, àn excellent perform- 
ance ; Bacchat, with a goblet in his left hand, leaning 
upon a Faunus, who 3 before him; and near 
this antique ſtands a Bacchus of Michael Angelo, being a 
| — of the former Bacchus riding upon a tyger, both of 
bronze; this is juſtly reckoned one of the moſt remarkable 
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ſeveral Ganymedes, Marſyas, a philoſopher, a Henus ſitting 
and drawing a thorn out of her foot; a veſtal, with the 
holy fire burning before her, &c. Among the buſts or 
heads, the moſt curious are thoſe of Alexander the 
Great, three times bigger than the life. Here is a ſe- 
ries of the Roman emperors from Julius Cæſar to Gallie- 
nus, with a conſiderable number of their empreſſes, ar- 
ranged oppoſite to them. This ſeries,” ſays Dr. 
Moore, is almoſt complete, but wherever the buſt of 
an emperor is wanting, the place is filled up with fome 
other diſtinguiſhed Roman.” View of Italy, II. 365. 
The large room, called the gallery of portraits, is not 
the leaſt curious in this vaſt muſeum ; it contains the 
portraits, all executed by themſelves, of the moſt eminent 
painters who have flouriſhed in Europe during the laſt three 
centuries; they amount to above two hundred. Thoſg 
of Rubens, Vandyte, Rembrandt, and Guide, were for- 
merly the moſt eſteemed, two have been added ſome few 
years ago, which vie with the fineſt in this collection, 
| thoſe of Mengs and Sir Jaſbua Reynolds, from the pencil 
of the latter of which the Florentines have conceived an 
high idea of the ſtate of the art in England. The por- 
trait of Raphael ſeems to have been done wh 'n he wag 
young; it is not equal to any of the aboye, The elec- 
treſs dowager of Saxony has made a valuable addition to 
this collection, by ſending her own portrait, painted by 
herſelf; ſhe is at full length, with a palette and pencils m 
her hand. Moore, II. 374. In the middle of this room 
ſtands a ſtatue of Cardinal Leopold de Medicis, of white 
marble, He was a great encourager of arts and ſciences, 
particularly of painting. | * 
The next cabinet contains a noble collection of large 
porcelain vaſes, &c. There is alſo ſhewn in this apart- 
ment a Jarge table, on which is repreſented birds, flowers, 
fruit, and feſtoons, in excellent Florentine work : twenty- 
five perſons were employed thirteen years in performing 
this curious piece. In another cabinet the ckief Scrip- 
ture hiſtories are exquiſitely painted on gems by Bfuggel. 
In the next chamber is to be feen the anatomy of a hu- 
man head in wax, and alſo the gradual putrefaction of 
y, till at laſt it terminates in a hare ſkeleton. 
Theſe Were performed by a Sicilian eccleſiaſtic. The 
ſame admirable artiſt has in like manner exhibited the 


various ſtages and effects of the plague, 5 
In another chamber is a large collection of mathema- 
tical inſtruments. Among the optical rarities are ſeveral 
heads and trophies of ſtandards, colours, ſpears, &c. paint- 
ed on a table, which, when viewed through a glaſs in a 
tube, exhibit, the picture of the preſent duke's grand- 
„ RSA ee Lb ETA GS 
On entering the room called Tribuna, the eye is imme- 
diately truck with ſix marble ſtatues ſtanding in the centre 
among which is the celebrated ſtatue called the Venus 
de Medicis, which has been unanimouſly efteemed to ſur- 
paſs not only all the ſtatues in Florence, but any piece of 
ſculpture throughout the whole world, the Apollo in the 
Vatican only excepted. "The inſcription on thę baſe 
ſhews it to be the work of Cleomenes, an Athenian, the ſon 
of Apollodorus.” This incomparable ftatue ftands between 
two others of the ſame goddeſs, which in any other place 
would. paſs for admirable pieces ; but here they ſerve ra- 
ther as foils'to the Venus of Medicis, only increaſing the 
admiration'of it. That on her right hand is twice as big, 


— 


holding the golden apple; and is termed Venus Viarix ; 
the other, a noble ſtatue by Hercules Ferrata, diſtinguiſn- 


ed by the name of Venus Urania. On one ſide of this 
laſt atue is a dancing Faunus, whoſe ſportiveneſs and 


agility are finely expreſſed. Michael Angelo is ſaid tq 
have added the head and arms; but the piece is originally 
aſcribed. to no leſs a perſon {han Praxitelgs. Next tq 
this is Arretine, an old mag reſting upon one knee, and 
whetting a broad knife upon a ſtone, with his head erect 
and, The fx 


> | 
* 
* 


eng with great attention. 
piece f group repreſenting two wreſtlers engaged, an 
one apa throw ine antagoniſt, who, in the frog 
gle, at the ſame time breaks his on arm, It is ſaid that 
this piece was dug up at Rome. © © 
Ihe remarkable diamond, that uſe] to be ſhewn here 
| has been femoyęd from the Tyibuna to the duke's private 


pieces here, but the feet are wanting. Farther in the 
gallery are to be 
For. II. 


cabinet; but an exact model, made of yellowifty glaſs 
5 * 1 5 a * * A 4 th / . 4 — 2 » ? 4 
now ſupplies Ne plate of it, 1 he original, according 
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to Tavernier, weighs 140 carats and a half, and was 
the largeſt diamond in Europe, till Mr. Pitt brought 
from the Eaft Indies a diamond that exceeded it, which 
was ſold. to the Regent of France, and is the moſt coſtly 
and ſuperb jewel belonging to that crown; but two dia- 
monds, much larger and more weighty, have ſince been 
brought into Europe, one of which is in poſſeſſion of the 

ueen of Portugal, and the other of the empreſs of Ruſſia. 

ee page 82, column a, of this volume. The 


is ſaid to have bought his diamond of a Feſuit for 7 5,000 


ſeudi, about 18,7504. but the father had a moſt exorbi- 


tant profit, having given only a ſingle paolo, or about 
ſeven pence ſterling, for it on the Piazza di Navona, 
where it was offered to ſale as a bit of cryſtal. 

In a particular cloſet in the Tribuna are kept ſeveral 
vaſes of lapis-laxuli, jaſper, cornelian, agate, 
ſet in gold, and enrich 
lue. Here is alſo a moſt rich and admirable cabinet, 
of lapis-lazuli, for keeping intaglios and camei, or gems 


cut in relievo. The hiſtorical and mythological intaglios 


amount to a thouſand. Beſides theſe, and many others, 


there are 312 medallions, 1600 gold medals, 800 ſilver, 


and about 2200 of copper. The gold, ſilver, and copper 
medals, ftruck in honour of cities and ſtates, amount to 
1500 pieces. In ſhort, the whole collection is compoſed 
of 14000 antique medals, and 8900 modern. 

Here are two Fenuſes by Titian, one of which is ſaid to 
be a portrait of his wife, the other of his miſtreſs. 
the fame room is à collection of drawings by ſome of the 


| mg maſters, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Andrea del | 


o, and others. There is in particular a ſketch of the 
Zl Judgment by the firſt-named of theſe painters, diffe- 
rent from, and, in the opinion of ſome, deſigned more ju- 
diciouſly than his famous picture on. the ſame ſubjeR, in 
the chapel of Sixtus IV. at the Vatican. Moore's Vi 

- | 


called the Pallazo de Pitti. This noble fabric, according 


to Dr. Moore, was built about the middle of the fifteenth 


century, by a wealthy merchant, whoſe name it retains; 
but the pradigious expence of it ruined him, and it was 


immediately purchaſed by the Medici ware fo II. 361. 
The apartments are well furniſhed, eſpecially with fine 


pictures, and the ceilings beautifulſj painted by the great 
maſters. From this palace is a covered gallery for the 
reat duke to go to the Palazzo Vecchia, where, through, 
ittle private apertures, he may hear and ſee what paſſes 
in the ſeveral courts of judicatare, This gallery is fix 
hundred paces in length, fix paces in breadth, and eight in 
height, and on the walls an both ſides are fine hiſtocical 
ntings. 6 


The gardens belonging to this palace are on the de- 
clivity of an eminence. On the ſummit, there is a kind 
of fort called Belvedere : from this, and from ſome of the 
bigher walks, you have a'complete view of the city of 
Florence, and the beauteous; vale of Arno, in the middle 
of which it ſtands. The proſpect is bounded on every 
fide by an amphitheatre. of fertile hills, adorned with 
country houſes and gardens. In no part of Italy, that 
I have ſeen,” adds our author, are there ſo many villas 
belonging to private perſons as in the neighbourhood of 
this city; the habitations of the peaſants likewiſe. ſeem 
much more neat and commodious. - Moore's Tialy, II. 
3 TEE sf OF RT: 2 | 2 


The principal church is the cathedral, called Se. Maris 


del Fiore, whigh, is four hundred and ninety feet long, The lower part of the walls are every where encruſted 


and three hundred and eighty Enghiþb feet to the top of 
the croſs. The cupola is octangular, and the breadth of 
each ſide twenty-five feet ; the paintings in the upper 
part repreſent the manſions of bliſs, and below them 
the place of torments. Under the cupola is the choir, 
be * of wg 2 n of 
e twelve apoſtles in white marble... On the great altat 
ſtand three- marble ſtatues, of & large le one of the 
88 2 60 the 2405 1 .repre- 
enting the dea 0 , ſupport 7 an angel, 
Oppoſite to the'cathedral is the church of Nr. John the 
2 ſuppoſed to have. been anciently, the temple. of 
art. It is of an oQangular form, and has three bra 
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grove duke 


c. ſome 
with jewels of a prodigious va- 
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The palace, where the great duke uſually reſides, is 


| pily exprefled, yet the wonder-working face is not to be 


"marble columns, and adorned with baſs relieves by Do- 


It is of an octangular form, and the altar richly adorned 


2 


aboye this is a red Florentine marble, variegated with 


cedony, inlaid with red porphyry, and the fineſt ivory is 


ted, and others are of oriental granite, Upon the ſarco- 
phagi ate cuſhions of red jaſper, 
jewels; the expence of each calhion'is laid to be ſixty 


gal 7 own, glittering with peatls, diamonds, and other 
ew 
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Old and New Teſtament ate fo admirab 
baſlo* relievo, that Michael Angelo, in - fer 
admiration, could not forbear ſaying they were 

of being the gates of paradiſe. Over the chief ring, 
are three marble ſtatues repreſenting Chri/Ps b bevy 
with three braſs — 2 over the door, of the i 

of Jabn the Bapti. Over the third door 
tues in bronze, of John the Baprift diſc 
Phariſee 2 a 28 In the court bef 
gate, is a fine pillar of granite, which was a 
the Piſans to the city of Florence. Near one ou 
other column, erected'in memory of a pretended mie os 
hen. 'p by the body of St, Zenobius, on its N 
moved from St. Lawrence's to the cathedral chu 
his bier accidentally touching the trunk of a dr el 
that lay upon the ground, they pretend that it A | 
ately became found and cloathed with the livelieſt verde 
In the church are fixteen large pillars of orienta] granite 
The whole ceiling is of Moſaic work, repreſenting * 
nent perſons, and done by Apollunius, a Greek, Andres 
Taffi, Gaddi, &c, The font is large, and adorned with 
ſeveral beautiful marble ſculptures, particularly a ſtatue 
of John the Baptiſi ſtanding before it. Here all the Chil. 
dren born of chriſtian parents within the city of Florercs 
are baptized, _ TR 

One of the principal relics of this 


preſſed in 
aſy of his 


re the middle 


being re. 
rch, when 


church is the fin 
with which it is pretended John the Bapti/? pointed to 
Jeſus, when he ſaid, * Behold the lamb of Goa,” and 
which the people worſhip with the moſt zealous adoration 
In the church of the Annunciation, the walls and 
ceilings are hung with votive offerings, it being famed 
for a miraculous picture of the Virgin Mary, which in- 
deed "hs a great deal of money to the clergy. The 
Rory is, That the Szrvites, to whom the church and ad- 
jacent convent belong, employed a painter to draw the 
Annunciation of the Virgin in freſco 3 but when only ber 
face was wanting to finiſh the work, the artiſt was ex. 
tremely perplexed how to give it a ſuitable perſeQion, 
and falling afleep under this diſquietude of mind, when 
he awoke he had the pleaſure of ſeeing the cauſe of his 
anxiety removed, and the face completely finiſhed, It is 
not queſtioned: that he received this afliftance from the 
angels, and the Florertines, from the many miracles 
performed by it, wonder how any one san have the leaſt 
doubt of it. Among other things, it is faid, that they 
who look on this viGare will never be troubled with fore 
or weak ej es. Key/ler obſerves, that this piece is far from 
being an angelic work; for though the perſon and atti - 
tude of the angel are proper and graceful, and the emo - 
tion of Mary, at the fight of the heavenly meſſenger, hap- 


compared with ſome hundreds'of pictures by hands mere- | 
ly human. : 4 hs Ak 

In St. Laurence's church are two pulpits, ſupported by 
natello; and in the new veſtry areiſhewn the tombs of ſome 
princes of the houſe of Medieis, done by Michael Aige- 
4. Behind the high altar is the entrance into the cha- 
pel deſigned for the burial-place of the great dukes of Fi- 
rence; it has been begun even ſince the year 1604, and 
is not near finiſhed, though the ducal family is extinct. 


with Japis-lazult, cbalcedumy, porplyry, and other valu- 
able tones, Indeed the whole chapel” is in a manner 
lined-with theſe and other materials equally expenſive. 
with fine Sictlian jaſper, with green and yellow veins, and 
white ſpots. The inſctiptiohs.on the tombs are of chal- 
not whiter than theſe letters, every one of which coſt 
three Spaniſß piſtoles. The ſarcophagi on ſome of the 
monuments are of Egyptian granite, which is of a deep 
rofuſely enriched with 


thouſand ſcudi, about twelve | thouſand five hundred 
pounds ſterling. At each end of theſe cuſhions lies a fe- 


s of immenſe value. The bronze/Rtatues of the 


gates, formerly gilt, on which feveral hiſtories of the 


great dukes, for whom the "monuments are erected, ſtand 
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$of touch-ſtone, and every ſtatue is ten feet high; 
Manuſoleums are ſeparated from each other by double 
be of jaſper columns, with capitals and cornices of 


in niche 


ere not room ta deſcribe, the multitude of ſta- 
| and pictures with which the other churches of this 
tues are adorned. Notwithſtanding all this ſplendor, the 
on arance of the city ſuffers conſiderably from the great 
opp ber of paper windows to be ſeen here. However, 
5 its ornaments is à vaſt Doric column of one piece 
- its, which ſtands before the church of St. Trinita, 
q ſerves for a pedeſtal to a porphyry ſtatue of Fuftice 
_ with her balance. This granite column is ſaid to have 
deen found at Rome, in the emperor Antoninus's bath. 
In the middle of one of the ſtreets is a fine ſtatue of Her- 
ul killing Neſſus the centaur, cut out of a fingle block 
of white marble, by Giovanni Bologna. In the Old Marke, 
where proviſions are fold, the goddeſs of Plenty, done by 
Donatello, ſtands upon a granite pillar, The New Mar- 
kt is properly the exchange of Flotence, where, about 
noon, the principal merchants meeFto do buſineſs, many 
of whom are of great families. Some of the nobility deal 
in a retail way; and a noble Florentine often condeſcends 
to meaſure out a yard of filk, Mr. Sharp ſays, that at all 
the houſes of the, nobles here, an empty caſk is ſeen hang- 
ing out, to denote that they ſell wine by retail. The 
want of ſpecie obliges alt their tenants to pay their rent 
in kind, which leads the landlords to retail out the pro- 
duce of their lands. £etters from Italy, 251. The no- 
bles here are numerous and poor, becauſe all the children 
are noble, and becauſe it is the cuſtom to divide the eſtates 
almoſt equally amongſt them. ; 
A particular part of the city, noted for houſes of il] 
fame, was aſſigned by Coſmo I. to the Fews ; and an in- 
ſcription at the entrance of this ſtreet obſerves, That it 
was thought more adviſable to permit the Zerps to remain 
in the neighbourhood, of Chriſtians, that, by their good 
example, they might be brought to ſubmit ta the eaſy yoke 
of Ghrift, than totally to expel them. 3 
The Flrentines attribute the-viyacity and penetration 
by which they boaſt that their countrymen have made 
ſuperior improvements in the polite arts, to the purity and 
falubrity of the air; and they never mention their coun- 
trymen Michael Angels, Dante, Petrarch, and other great 
mer, without tran ports of admiration, They are ini- 
mitable in making repartees, and telling ftaries with a 
grace; but are ſo infatuated to theſe endow- 
ments, that the government of the tongue is but little 
known amongſt . . | | 


over a chain of hills, and though the country is not ſo fine 
as that between Florence and Piſa, it affords very delight- 
ful proſpects, it being every whergplanted with vineyards 
and olive-yardd, Florence," as well as Leghorn, has in- 
creaſed both in buildings and inhabitants ſince their ſo- 
vereign has reſided no longer at Vienna, - 5 

Clocks after the Eugliſi manner have been uſed in 7 
cam, about the laſt ſorty years, (from 1787). In the 
northern parts of ih, the inconvenient method of 
counting the hours to 44 o'clock is likely to be ſoon 
J To te og EL 5 

The generalityof the ladies here have each of them 


three cicæſbros : the firſt is the ciceſbe of dignity; the ſe - 


cond is the ciee/deo which picks up the glove, gives the 
fan, or puts on the cloak, &c. ; the third is by the wags 
deemed the ſubſtatitial cicero, or lover. Sharp, 253: 
Dr. Maſtelyng places Florence in lat. 4.3 47', and longi- 
jade 11* 2 E. of Greenwich ß. 
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particular Deſeription of the Cities of Piſa and Leghorn. 


I HE Piſano, a territory: of Tuſcany, is boynded on 
1 the'north by the territory of Florence and the re- 


public of Luca; on tbe eaſt by the Sjemng/e ; and on the | 


welt by tho ſea, extending abour forty-ſeven miles in 


« _<# - 


, Stephen's day f feſt | 
 Their/charchis eben bung with rere hundred Yags, 
and other trophies, taken from the infideils. 


length, and twenty-five in breadth, and abounds in corn, 
wine, all kinds of vegetables, and fine cattle. 


The road from the city of Piſa to that of Lucca, which 


cities are only twelve miles diſtant, is moſt delightful, eſpe- 
cially in dry weather, when inſtead of crofling over Mount 
St. Fulian, one may keep along the plain. The country 
is divided into ſquare incloſures, and planted with rows of 
trees, with vines twining round them, which Juxuriantly 
intermingle their branches at the top, and form beautiful 
feſtoons. In ſummer and autumn nothing can exceed 
this delightful tract of land, the mountain Which runs all 
the way on the Tight being covered with olives and cy- 
preſs-trees of an . 
1 


Ps a, formerly a republic of conſiderable figure, reduced 


the iſlands of Sardinia and Corſica, drove the Saracens out 
of the city of Palermo in Sicily, maintained with honour 
a long war with Genoa, and ſubdued the iſland of Major- 
ca, though Almeric king of Feruſalem ſent forty ſhips to its 
ſuccour. But in 1390 it was deprived of its liberty by 
John Galeazzo Viſconti duke of Milan, and in 1405 by the 
Florentines ; but, by the aſſiſtance of Charles VIII. king 
of France, it recovered its liberty in the year 1494 ; how= 
ever, being again reduced by the Florentines, in £509, it 
has on ſince remained in a . of ſubjection. The 
principal cities in this territory are Pia and Leghorn; we 
ſhall begin with the former. Y fe 13178 Ang 


Ps A is a ſpacious city ſeated on the Arno, which di- 


vides it into two parts. According to Dr. Maſtehyne s 
Tables, it lies in 43* 47” N. latitude, and in 107 12/ E. 
longitude, twelve miles to the north of Leghorn, = It 
flands in a damp fickly air; but the ſtreets are ſtraight, 
broad, and well payed, and the greateſt part of the houſes 
make a tolerable appearance ; but the life and ſpirit that 
formerly animated this city, namely, the multitude of its 
inhabitants, are ſo far exhauſted, that the praſs grows 
in ſeveral of the ſtreets. The moſt wealthy inhabitants, 
ſince the loſs of its freedom, have withdrawn themſelves, 
and there is little appearance that this loſs will ever be re- 
paired ; for though Py/a is in a convenient and delight- 
ful fituation for trade, and is encompaſſed by a fertile 
country, the inhabitants now ſcarce amount to ſixteen 
thouſand, though in the eleventh century it is ſaid they 
amounted to one hundred and fifty thouſand j| but, in the 
year 1615, they were reduced to fifteen thouſand and 
ſixty, including even the Florentine court, The univer- 
ſity, which was founded in 1339, may be ſuppoſed to 
partake of the misfortunes ofthe city ; though it wants 
neither colleges, endowments, nor able profeſſors, who 
= IIare of the great duke's nomination. 
The road from Florence to Vienna is paved, and ſtill ex- 
- hibits many remains of the ancient Via Caſſia. It extends 


Some buſineſs, however, is ſtill carried on in the 


.City, on account of its being the place where the duke's 
gallies are built; and the few gallies of which his nave} 
force conſiſts generally lie here. 125 


Another circumſtance of ſome little benefit to the city 


is, its being the chief ſeat of the order of St. Stephen. 
Theſe knights are divided into Cavalieri della Giuflitia, 
della Grazia, and de Commanderie. The laſt are thoſe 


who, for the honour of wearing the croſs of the order, 
found a commanderie, which upon their death reyerts to 
the order. In the ſecond. claſs-are celebrated painters, 
and other eminent maſters in the polite arts, on whom 


the duke confers this honour, Theſe two claſſes are 


not obliged to make any vows; but the firſt, who are 
the proper knights of St. Stephen, ſwear allegiance to 
the grand maſter, who is always the great duke, and to 
ſerye againſt infidels. The proofs of noble deſcent muſt 
be the ſame as thoſe required by the order of Malta. 
Their vow of chaſtity does not exclude marriage; but 
the unmarried knights have this advantage, that they live 


in the palace of the order, where they are elegantly 
| lodged and provided with a ſplendid table gratis. The 
I knights have the free diſpoſal of their fortunes and in- 
I comes, except a fourth part, which devolyes to the prdep 
Mes : [PF |  - | on their deceaſe. The name of Fr. Stephen was choſen by 
7t Situation, Produce; and Extent ; it, Hiſtory, with a 


Coſme I. the founder of the order, from a fignal victor7 
he obtained on the feſtival of that ſaint : whenge St. 
; is kept as the chief feſtival of the order. 


The ſquate before the chureh conſiſts of ſtately bouſes, 
with the palace of the order, round which z the Þuſts 


oft 
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of the t dukes in white marble,” and in the front a 
fine marble ſtatue of Co/me the Great. 


Teflament in baſſs relieve. The door frames are adorned, 
with very curious feſtgons, and figures of animals, with the 


arms of the houſe of Medicis interſperſed in ſeveral places. 


The middle portal is adorned with two columns of white 


_ marble, e 
have belon 
- within the 
cut out of a ſingle block of white eri granite. 1 
pavement before the high altar is of Moſaic work, made of 
ſmall gems, repreſenting a variety of figures. On each 
ſide of this altar ſtands an angel of bronze, admirably ex- 
ecuted by Benanno Piſano. T he ſtatues of Adam and Eve, 


on the altar of the Holy Sacrament, are greatly admired. 


N Nere's baths. The number of pillars 


amounts to ſeyenty-ſix,. each of which is 
The 


cut out o 
by four partitions, which ſhews that formerly baptiſm was 
here performed by immerſion, and in the middle ſtands a 
bronze ſtatue of Jobn the Baptil. The concavity of the 
cupola is diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that any noiſe made 
below is followed by a very loud and long double echo, 
which even exceeds that of Simonetti near Milan; but the 
repetition is not ſo clear and diſtin. Two perſons alſo, 
whiſpering, with their faces near the wall, oppoſite to 
each other, may converſe; tqgether, without being over- 
heard by the company that ſtand between them. 

In the cathedral churchi-yard, near the choir, ſtands: 
the famous leaning-tower, detached from any other huild- 
ing; it is round, and aſcended by 355 ſteps to the top. 
It is computed ta be 188 feet high, and is divided into 
eight partitions, or tories, each ſurrounded with a colo- 
nade of thirty-eight pillars. It is remarkable, that a 
plummet let down perpendicularly from the top, tauches: 
the ground at the diſtance of fifteen feet from the bottom 
of the tower. Its thus leaning has raiſed the admiration 
of travellers, ſome pretending that, by a peculiar art of the 
architeR, it appears to lean on all fides, though in reality 
it inclines'only an one, which is occaſioned by nothing 
more than the ſinking of the foundation: This is evident 
from the pedeſtals of the loweſt row of pillars being ſunk 
much deeper in the earth on the ſide of the inclination 
than on the other. LE TT” | 

The Campe-Santo, or the city -burial-place, is an ob- 
long piece of ground, and as the earth was brought 
from the n of Feruſalem by fifty Piſan gal- 
lies, it is walled round with a building in the form of a 
cloyſter, with marble columns and porticos, covered with 
lead at the top, and is divided by low. ſtone- walls into 
three equal parts. On the walls of the eloyſters are 
Scripture hiſtories, painted by ſeveral hands, among 
which that of Feb, in eight pieces, by Giotto, deſerves 
particular e There is here likewiſe the life of the 

atriarch Jeſeph, in four compartments, and a very large 
— a the Lal Judgment. On our Saview's 
left hand hell is repreſented, and on his right the man- 
Hons of bliſs, crowded with monks and nuns : however, 
an angel is ſeen to/take the freedom af. dragging away 
a monk by the hair, as not 
company. © | N i 2 

St. Maithews church, which belongs to the Benedic- 

tins npns, is a ſmall, but very elegant ſtructure, remark- 
able for the perſpective paintings in freſco on the ceiling; 
but the beholder muſt ſtand on a icular flone near. the 
middle of the pavement, for that is the point of view from 
whence-all the figures of the picture are diſtinctly ſeen in 
their proper arrangement. e -: -"wpe, Wd 
The city is encompaſſed by a moat and walls; it is alfo' 
.defended by an old caſtle and large fort, but jts,citage} 


The Baptiftery is a large circular building with a high cu- 
80 — are 3 pillars of oriental marble, ach 
f a ſingle block. The large marble font is divide 


is a modern fortification. Between this city and Leghorn | 


is a canal, ſixteen Italian re length, and of great 
ſervice for the convenience of trade and draining the mo- 
= / r 7 42 * 7 7 5 11. en d 
We come now to the city of Laonoku, by the {ralians 
and other nations called Livorno, the ancient Lihurnus 


Portus, a handſome city, built in the modern taſte,, and 
with ſach regularity, that both gates are ſeen from the 


| 


The cathedral has three entrances, with braſs doors, on 
which are ſeveral hiſtorical pieces of the Old and New. 


mbelliſhed with admirable foliages, and ſaid to 


bai 
| Th 


qualified to be in ſuch good || 


GEOGRAPHY. Pivang 


10* 25” E. longitude, In the north part are 
houſes, and from its being interſected with 
is called New Venice. Legborn was formerly 
3 to the Genoeſe, and by them ew 10 Place 
Ceſino I. in exchange for the town of Sarzang I ute 
then an inconſiderable place; but ſince that time it * 
put on a quite yy ape. The canals, cut in ſe 0 
ral parts without t ton, have rendered the marſhes ft 
ſot culture, and in ſome meaſure diflipated the nox; 3 
"ins 4-99 0 air is * yet eſteemed perfectly health. 
ul; and freſh water is ſo ſcarce, that the e gh 
2 Pi. n A y are obliged to 
| e city is well fortifie 
the rs. belides 7 citadel. 
agreeable proſpect of the ſea, and of many vill 
land fide; The harbour is divided into — — bay 
inward, the laſt of which is called the Darſa, or Du 
ſena, and is only appropriated: to the great duke's vals 
lies, which are we.” or ſix in number, and — 
ſometimes ſent out uf a cruiſe againſt the Corſairs, 
The outward mole has a ſtrong barrier of ſtones, of x 
vaſt fize, - upon which is #4 pavement, with a Parapet 
wall running along the middle of it, where, on one 
ſide of the othe . perſon may be always ſheltered 
from the wind. The length of the mole is fix hun- 
dred common paces ; but the breadth is ſaid to be fif. 
teen hundred. On this mole. the wealthy inhabitants 
take the air in their coaches, One great defect in the 
barbour is, that in the middle it is je ſhallow for large 
ſhips, which on this account are moored to pillars and 
large iron rings on the ſide of the mole. The light- 
houſe, ſtands on a fingle rock in the ſea; and not far 
from it, an the main land, is the Lazaretio, where qua- 
rantine is performed. N 
On a building near the harbour, where the grand dukes 
formerly reſided, is an inſcription to the following purport, 
„Fly bither, ye merchants, with alacrity ; this ſacred 
<< place by its beauty, commodiouſneſs,- freedom, and 
66 pop of all the neceſſaries of life, allures you: Coſmo 
“III. the fixth great duke of Tuſcany, who reſides in this 
+. houſe,  courteouſly. invites you, having enlarged and 
<6 fortified. the city l this edifice, firſt raiſed b 
<< his-grandfather Frederic I. and made it more . 
«© and magnificent in the year 1 8 5 
Here all nations, and even 2 * have 


2 


having two forts toward 
-he ramparts afford a ver 


= 


free acceſs, and may ſettle. The number of inhabitants 
is computed at forty thouſand, among whom are ſome 
thouſand Zews, who live in a particular quarter of the 
city, have a handſome ſynagogue, fd, though ſubje& 
to very heavy impoſts, are in à thriving condition, the 
greateſt part of the commerce of this gity going through 
their hands. The generality of the Greets and Arme- 
nians ſettled here acknowledge the pope's ſupremacy, 
and. each bans, de church. The free Turks 
and the Turkiſb ſlaves have à moſque, but the proteſt- 
ants are not permitted the public exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, the Engliſb excepted, who being of all foreign na- 
tions the beft cuſtomers to Legborn, ate allowed to have a 
Chaplain, while the other pratgſtants; make uſe of the 
chaplains of ſhips. . None of Fhurches in Leghorn 
afford any Uing worth the curiaſitj of a judicious travel- 


The duties on imported goods are ſa; eaſy, that they 
no way check à commercial ſpirit. ;; Travellers are not 
troubled at Leghorn, about ſearching their baggage; they 
are only obliged to deliver up their piſtols, and other fire- 
arms, till they obtain an order ſtom the governor to have 
them reftgred, which is attended with very little difficulty. . 
In the year 1770 a dreadful ſtorm happened here, which 
n wol | 
unroofed moſt of the houſes, cauſed the ſea entirely to 
overflow the pier, whilſt many ſhips were wrecked, and 
others much damages. 
Lag born, after all, is fax from being a cheap place 
* — 5 Peg ba proviſions ' and other * 
brought thithet by land, are ſuhject to very high du- 
ties, and the duke reſerves to bimſelf the Wooly of 
ſeveral commodities, particularly brandy, tobacco, and 
ſalt; and Mr. Addiſon ſays, that in bis time the per- 
ſon ho had the monopoly of ſelling ice at Legborn, 
paid annyally above 1000 1. ſterling for that privi- 


* 
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mnicker-placey, it id ſeated in Jatipuds. 
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lege, and. the tobagco-merchant 10,0. All the 


w ben it flouriſhed, ſmall as it was, by the renown of its 


1 


that are ſent up into the country are clog- | 
como ns as ſoon as they leave Leghorn; and 
ed wil ines, oils, and ſilks, brought from the fruitful” 
all the w Pija, Flerence, and other parts of Tuſcany, are 
why to pay ſeveral duties and taxes before they can 
wy 5 the port. 


A laves, and other galley-rowers, are every 
n a large ſpace with a high 
the Bagni, in imitation of the Moors, who 
o a priſon in which they keep the Chri/- 
in captives. In the day-time they are ſet at liberty, 

may exerciſe their induſtry either in labour or trade; 

vey muſt take care to return in due time to the 
2 FThbey lie here ſingly in long barracs, the beds 
in fire or fix rows over each other, with rope Jad- 
_ aſcend to them, and nothing is puniſhed with 
—_ ſeverity than when two are found in one bed : for 
de better preventing all diſorders, lamps are kept burn- 
- — and 2 watch is continually walking about the barracs. 
The three claſſes of rowers are the volunteers, the crimi- 
nals, and the Turkiſh ſlaves, who have each their reſpec- 
de wards 3 in other reſpects no diſtinction is made, 
ry one ſick ward and diſpenſary ſerves indiſcriminately 
fo them all. The number of theſe galley-rowers is ge- 
nerally about two thouſand, and of theſe the Turks make 
eight or nine hundred. | 


/ 


SECT. IV. 


SIENNES k. 


jet [EC 
"al called 
give this DAME t 


The 


In Situation, Extent, Produce, Government, and Hiſtory ; 
with a Deſcription „Sienna, and the Cuſtoms and Man- 
ners of the Inhabitants. The States Preſidii and 


Piombino. 


HE Siznneſe is bounded on the north by the Fla- 
rentins; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea 
and the duchy of Caftroz on the eaſt by the Perugino and 
Orvictane ; and on the weſt by the Florentina and the 
Tuſcan ſea ; it being about fifty-five miles in length, and 
25 much in breadth. . | 
The country is fertile, and abounds with mulberry- 
trees, which feed a great number of filk-worms. Here 
are ſeveral medicinal ſprings. 

The Sienneſe flatter themſelves with retaining a kind 
of liberty in the election of their ſenate, which conſiſts 
of nine perſons called Ke whoſe preſident is ſtyled 
captain of the people; but this is only an external ſhew, 
the ſenate being ſo far under the check of the great duke 
of Florence, that no meaſure of any conſequence muſt 
be taken without his knowledge and permiſhon. 

Sienna was, at the time of the long interregnum, a free 
ſtate; but has ſince been thrown into frequent convul- 
ſions, by the ambition and inteſtine broils of the princi- 
pal families, eſpecially. the Malateſſa and Petruxzi. In 
the year 1554, the emperor Charles V. reduced the Sien- 
neſe under his dominion, and at his reſignation, in 1556, 
the ſovereignty. devolved to his ſon Philip II. king of 
Spain. This prince afterward, in conſideration of a 
large ſum of money, and a promiſe from theſe people that 
they would not take part with the French, ceded the 
country to Coſmo I. duke of Florence; but reſeryed: to 
himſelf ſome maritime towns, as Piaombino, Orbitello, 
Telamone, Porto Hercole, Porto St. Stefano, Porto Longone, 
with the iſle of Elva, which conſtitute what is called 
Stato di Gli Prefidii, or, the garriſoned ſtate,” from the 
Spaniards keeping garriſons in thoſe towns. | 

The principal city in this territory is SIENNA, which 
ſtands thirty-ſix miles to the ſouth of Florence, and fif- 
ty-nine to the ſouth-eaſt of Legborn. It is rather large, 
and pleaſantly ſituated on three hills, which reader the 

eets very uneven ; dut this is compenſated by the 
agreeableneſs of the proſpect, and the exceeding health- 
fulneſs of the air. The houſes are elegant, but thin of 
inhabitants. Ir. is impoſſible,” ſays Sharp, for any 
man, a little acquainted with hiſtory, not to beſtow a 
ligh on this once celebrated city and republic; which, 


arms and arts, made no deſpicable figure in Europe, and 


ſuits, is, as uſual, V 
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ninety or an hundred thouſand inhabitants, whereas now 
there are at moſt twelve or fourteen thouſand. A plagu 
greatly de populated it, but the loſs of its liberty proved 
the incurable wound which has continued to drain and 
waſte its ſtrength.“ Letters from Italy, p. 229. | 

The Sienneſe are civil and of a chearful diſpoſition ; 
the. women have their ſhare of beauty, Several of the 
nobility, who are divided into claſſes called Monti, chooſe 
it for their reſidence, and on this account Sienna is fa- 
mous for the pureſt dialect of the Italian language. It 
is the fee of an archbiſhop, and the cathedral is incruſted 
both on the outſide and within with marble. The pave- 
ment it admirably inlaid with marble and other coſtly 
ſtones, eſpecially under the grand cupola, and before the 
great altar, where many ſcripture hiſtories are repreſented 
in this manner with all the delicacy of painting; but 
this part is covered with boards in order to preſerve it, 
and a foreigner is only ſhewn ſome feet ſquare, In this 
church are the buſts of one hundred and ſeventy popes, in 
plaſter of Paris, fix of whom were natives of Sienna, and 
the twelve apoſtles have marble ſtatues, The roof of 
the whole church is painted with azure, and as it were 
{trewed with golden . 

Through an aperture in the pavement of the choir 
one may look down into St. Forn's church, which lies 
directly under the cathedral, and there is an entrance 
to it at the foot of the aſcent. This ſingularity is oc- 
caſioned by the uneven and hilly ſituation of the city. 
Near the cathedral is the archbiſhop's palace, and oppo- 


[ite to it a large and well-endowed hoſpital, founded. by 


a ſhoemaker, who lies buried in a church belonging to 
it, who, in return for his liberality, was canonized, and 
has a ſtatue erected to his memory, 

The church, which till lately delonged to the Je- 
fine, and adorned with a great 
many marble ſtatues. That of the Auguſfines is worth 
ſeeing for the admirable ſculpture on the high altar, 
On each ſide of the tabernacle ſtands an angel of white 
marble, holding a lighted taper in his hand. 25 

The head of St. Catharine of Siema, which one of 
her countrymen, upon her dying at Rome, out of a pi- 
ous zeal, is ſaid to have ſevered from her „and 
brought to Sienna, is kept in the church of the Domi- 
nicans with the greateſt veneration, and is exhibited to 
view only twice a year. On the high altar of this church 
are two admirable ſtatues of Mary Magdalen and Catha- 
rine of Sienna, the latter of whom has a fine chapel, 
painted by Sedorno. The Dominicans pretend to ſhew 
the ring given her by Chri/t at the ſolemnization of 
his eſpouſals with her, which are profanely ſaid to have 
been performed with celeſtial ſplendor, while king Da- 
vid graced the ſolemnity with the muſic of his harp. 
The houſe in which ſhe is ſaid to have lived with her 
parents is now an oratory, and: her private chamber is 
converted into a chapel, profuſely adorned with ſtuceo- 
work, gilding, ſculpture, and painting. - | 

Not far from the Dominican church is a remarkable 
bridge, extending from one hill to another acroſs a ftreet ; 
but the inconſiderable height of this bridge does not 
admit of any buildings under the arches, like that of Ge- 
noa. This city has an univerſity, founded by Gharles V. 
but it is in a declining condition. The German ſtu- 
dents enjoy particular privileges, which they derive from 
the ſame emperor : but in the Feſuits college a con- 
ſiderable number of ſcholars were inſtructed, until the 
ſuppreſſion of that order, In the fifteenth century the 
academy of the Intronati was founded here. 

The ſenate-houſe is ſcarce worth ſeeing ; before it 
indeed is a large ſquare called the Branda, reſembling 
a diſh, or rather ſhell, which it is pretended, in caſe of 
fire, or for a mock ſea-fight, may be laid under water 
by means of the city fountain. On one fide of this 
ſquare ſtands a tower called the Mangiana, remarkable 
for its chimes, but which never play but on extra- 
ordinary. occaſions; it derives its name from a ſtatu- 
ary, who made ſeveral ſtatues which are placed upon it. 
Before the ſenate-houſe is a fine marble fountain by 
Giacomo della Quercia, a (ſculptor of this city. 5 

This town gave name to the celebrated Seneſens, and 
here he built a beautiful palace with the wealth he ac- 


ACE 


three or four hundred years ago counted within its walls 
Vor. 14. | | | - 


quired in I Some of the rooms are furniſhed 
ö N 


entirely 
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entirely with Enzli furniture. The houſe,” ſays 

Sharp, © is really. handſome, but not ſo gaudy and ex- 
_ as to reflect on the modeſty of the founder.” 
Letters on Italy, p. 228. 

The arms of Sienna are, Romulus and Remus ſucking 
a ſhe-wolf, and as ſuch my are to be ſeen in ſeveral 
parts of the city, particularly on a pillar of ophir front- 
ing the ſenate-houſe. Sienna, indeed, boaſts of being 
a colony founded by thoſe celebrated brothers, but can- 
not ſupport ſuch claim by any ſatisfaQory proof. 

The Sienneſe territory alſo contains a number of ſmal] 
towns; and in the Tuſcan ſea are the iſlands of AJelora, 
Gorgona, Pianeſa, Le Formiche, Monte Chriſto, Gigho, and | 
Gianuti ; all of which belong to the duchy of Tuſcany. 

We now come to the ſmall and inconſiderable ſtates 
of PRRSIDII and PiomBino, with which we ſhall con- 
clude this ſection. 

The former of theſe ſtates, which lies as it were ſcat- 
tered near the ſea, formerly belonged to Sienna; but 
Philip II. king of Spain, as we have already intimated, 
on transferring the diſtrict of Sienna to Coſmo I. excepted 
this tract, which thus continued annexed to the crown 
of Spain, till, in 1707, the greateſt part of it, with the 
kingdom of Naples, was conquered. by the Imperialiſis; 
but by the peace of 1736, this tract was yielded to Don 
Carlss, then king of the two Sicilies. 

The ftate called DELLA PREs1IDA1, or of the garriſons, 
from its being garriſoned by the troops of the king of 
the Two Sicilies, contains the following places, Orbi- 
tello, Telamone, Argentaro, Porto Hercole, Monte Filippo, 
and Porto St. Stefano. 

OxrsiTELLo, the capital, ſtands near the Tuſcan ſhore, 
at the foot of Mount Argentaro, on a lake formed by an 
arm of the ſea, which ſerves for a good harbour, having 
a-narrow entrance between two capes. It is ſtrong both 
by art and nature, being almoſt ſurrounded by the lake, 
which is eleven or twelve miles in compaſs, and having 
no communication with the continent but by a narrow 
© cauſeway that may be eaſily broken; and it is defended 

by.ſome good forts. | N +" 

. The other towns, juſt mentioned, are only ſmall for- 

The principality of PiomBino is a ſmall territory 
lying along the ſea-coaſt, between the Sizmneſe on the 
eaſt, and the Piſano on the weſt. It was formerly part 
of the republic of Piſa, from which it paſſed into the 
family of Appiani, who took the title of prinees of Piom- 
ine; but the laſt male heir dying without male iſſue, 
the, emperor conferred it as a fief on another family. 

The town of Pi0MBINo ſtands on a rock in the ſea, 
and is defended by a citadel and caſtle ; it was built out 
of the ruins of the ancient city of Populonia, but makes 
no great figure at preſent. . OE 

There are ſeveral other ſmall towns in this diſtrict, 
ſome of which are fortified ; and oppoſite to Piombins is 
the iſland of ELBA, which is ſeparated from the conti- 
nent by a channel; it is ſmall, and with all the turnings 
and windings of the ſhore, which is very uneven, is not 
above forty miles in compaſs. It is very mountainous, 
and affords iron, lead, and ſulphur, with quarries, of 
marble. It has two fortreſſes, namely, Porto Longone, 
garriſoned by the Spaniards, and Porto Ferraris, which 


belongs to the-duke of Tm... 
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0 the ECCLESIASTICAL 'STATE, | 


Its Situation and Extent. The Cauſe of the Poverty and 
Depopulation which prevails in the Pope's. Dominions ; the 
Prerogatiues claimed by the Pope; bis Power not derived 

St. Peter ; the riſe of the Cardinals, and their 


5 


Manner f chooſing the Pope; the Offices of the Gouern- d 


ment and Courts of Fuſtice, with the Revenues, Military 
and Naval Forces of the Pope. e +; 
M Eclefiaftical State, or the territory of the Pope 
is bounded on the north by the dominions of Ve- 
nice; on the eaſt by the Adriatic ; on the ſouth-eaſt and 
ſouth by the kingdom of Naples and the Mediterranean; 
and on the weſt by the grand duchy of Tuſcany and the 


| but in others ſcarce twenty miles, 


| 
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two hundred and forty miles, 


and fro 
the north-eaſt, in ſome parts, m the ſoy 


one hundred an ih- weſt to 


, twenty, 
Addiſen, Buſching, and 
conſidering the pope's do 


minions general] » 
fertile and excellent ſoil ; that his 8 N 
t 


Adriatic and the Mediterranean fea, are 
| ouſly ſituated for trade; that he bind Feet res 2 
ſums out of Spain, Germany, and other countrie erable 
belong to foreign princes, which might be ſy x- ze 
be no ſmall eaſe to his ſubjects; that his ti. mba 
ſited by foreigners of diſtinction, who cauſe uch 2 
to flow thither; and that, on account of the n 
ſacredneſs of his perſon and character, the ae 
government ſeems well calculated for the * — = 
welfare of ſubjects: on conſidering all theſe eee 
and the long peace that has been enjoyed in ltaly omg, 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon for concluding that this countr * 
be extremely flouriſhing; but the fact is evident) _ 
contrary. | Bey 

The Eccleſiaſtical State is but ill cultivated, 
and thin of inhabitants, the city of Bologna Ar 
cepted. Trade and manufactures are little encourz =] 
and conſequently little attended to; were it N 
the bounty of Providence, which furniſhes the ine 
tants with dates, figs, almonds, olives, and other Free 
by ſpontaneous growth, and without culture, ſuch is the 
ſloth of the inhabitants, that they would be abſolutel 
ſtarved. Their diſinclination for work is not wonderfuf 
ſince they are conſcious that the more they acquire, 
the more will be demanded of them. The numerous 
holidays are great impediments to trade and buſfinef, . 
and the number of young ſturdy beggars, who ſtroll 
about, under the title of pilgrims, inſtead of erc:eafin 
the common ſtock by their Jabour and induſtry, lic a, * 
dead weight on their fellow-ſubjets, and conſume the 
charity that ought to ſupport the aged, the ſick, and 
the decrepid, | 

The multitude of convents, which are like ſo many 
neſts of drones, prevent the increaſe of inhabitants: 
the many hoſpitals that habituate the people to idlenels; | 
the inconceivable wealth in the churches and convents, 
which lies dormant, without the leaſt advantage to the 
public; and the inquifition, which will not permit the 
want of inhabitants to be ſupplied by thoſe of another 
religion, are ſome of the great cauſes of the wretched 
condition of the papal dominions ; though there are others 
attended with ſtill more fatal conſequences. No chriſ- 


other authors, obſerve that 
. 3 


tian government equals the papal in rigour, the tempo- 


ral ſword being not only uſed, but, on ſeveral occaſions, 
the ſpiritual. Nothing is ſo monſtrous as the paſſion 
by which moſt popes, cardinals, and other great prelates, 


have been carried away for enriching and promoting 


their nephews and relations, and nothing is ſo vain as 
the ambition of gaining a great name by founding 
churches and convents. Tbe regulars vie with each other 
in the number, ſplendor, 'and riches of their religious 
houſes and churches ; but it is from the poor lay inha- 
bitants that the money is generally obtained for the 
ſupport of their frivolous rivalſhip. The legates, go- 
vernors, and other inferior officers in the provinces, 
knowing that the time in which they can enjoy their 
poſts is but ſhort and uncertain, ſcruple no kind of ra- 
paciouſneſs.. From theſe various cauſes it ariſes, that in 


Ino part of Europe a more wretched people is to be found 
than thoſe of the pope's'temporal ſubjects. | 
According to the ancient canonzlaw, the pope is 


the ſupreme, univerſal,” and independent head of the 
church, and inveſted with ſovereignty over all Criſtian 
communities, and every individual member, He claims a 
right to preſcribe laws to the whole world. What he 
oes has been thought to be as if God himſelf had done 
it, he being God upon earth. All fovereigns muſt pay 
homage. to him, He has depoſed both diſobedient and 
ill-governing princes, and given their dominions to 
others. He claims a right to examine any perſon pe 
moted to a kingdom, and may. require an oath of al- 
legiance from him. On the vacancy of a throne the _. 
government has devolved to him. He has aſſumed 

the right in ſtates to uſe both the temporal and ſpi- 


- territories of Modena; extending from ſouth to north 
T4175 Ge 
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ritual ſword. If a-prince be remiſs in his . 
. c 


- 


1 
nted him a colleague, or ſubſtituted another 
He can legitimate children born out of 
"dlock, and thereby make them capable of ſucceeding 
Ws e Kc. This is a ſhort ſketch of the extrava- 
We litical ſyſtem of th t of R 
es of the political ſyitem ot the court of Nome, 
| 6 50 notwithſtanding its impiety and abſurdity, has 
= ambitiouſly obtruded on the world, and even was 
« me ages tyrannically put in practice. It is chiefly 
2 to the Reformation, the encreaſe of learning, 
| a ſpirit of free enquiry, that theſe corrupt maxims. 
= bs reſent, by the rational part of Chriſtendom, treated 
ith camerape, and that the pope has been deprived of 
donſiderabie part of that unbounded power which he ſo 
parc and arrogantly aſſumed ; and even among thoſe 
ns who ſtill acknowledge his authority, his conſe- | 
5 is greatly leſſened, and many of the moſt benefi- 
cial prerogatives, which he exerciſed formerly, are now 
diſputed, and in many inſtances denied him, Hence 
many of the abuſes, with which the reformers juſtly 
charged- the court of Rome, have been either quite ſet 
aſide, or managed with more art and policy. Princes, 
inſtead of being treated with threats and anathemas, are 
addreſſed with great civility and condeſcenſion: the clergy 
and monks are become more learned and moderate, and 
though they have loſt none of their zeal for reducing 
teſtants to their church, yet in general they do not | 
' uſe ſo much violence and cruelty as they formerly did, 
| except in a few countries more bigotted than the reſt; 
nor do they treat thoſe who diſſent from them with ſuch 
uncharitable language and virulence. | Proteſtants, of 
all ſorts, are treated with more humanity in thoſe coun- 
tries, and the learned of all religions maintain an epiſ- 
tolary intercourſe with each other with the utmoſt friend- 
ſhip and candour. e B03 Fg: | 
| Buſching obſerves, that the papal territories are far 
from being derived from the poor and diſintereſted apo- 
file St. Peter, who, according to the groundleſs opinion 
of the church of Rome, is ſaid to have been the firſt bi- 
ſhop of that city ; but have been procured and annexed 
to that ſee, much later. It is equally falfe, he adds, that 
the emperor Conflantine the Great, in the year 324, made 
a grant to Sylve/ter, biſhop of Rome, of that city and St. 
 Paer's patrimony, as it is called. This fable was firſt 
mentioned by //idorus Mercator, and is probably nothing 
better than his own invention. However, the pretend- 
ed inſtrument of donation is alone ſufficient to place in 
a clear light the ignorance and audaciouſneſs both of its 
ſorgers and partizans. Certain it is, that the biſhops of 
Rome gradually procured for themſelves ſeveral eſtates 
and lands, which, particularly in the year 755, received 
a very conſiderable increaſe; Pepin king of France giv- 
| ing the whole exarchate to the fee of Rome, and his fon 
Charles not only confirming that gift, but making three 
ſeveral additions to it. No mention was made, till ſome 
time after this, of ' the” ſuppoſed gift of Conſtantine to 
Sylvefter.-' Rome was {till reputed ſubject to the emperor, 
the king of the Franks retaining the temporal ſovereignty 
of the places which had been granted to the popes. But 
under Charles's ſucceſſors the popes finding opportunities 
of increaſing their power, at laſt arrogated to themſelves 
the diſpoſal of the empire. In the following ages they 
took all meaſures for raiſing their ſee to an aſtoniſhing 
and formidable greatneſs, which proved highly detrimen- 
tal both to the welfare of Europe, and the cauſe of reli- 
gion. How the ſeveral parts of the papel territories 
became annexed to the ſee of Rome, we ſhall hereafter 
ſhew in the deſcription of thoſe parts. e | 
The pope is choſen from among the cardinals, and 
before we deſcribe the manner of his election, it will be 
proper to take ſome notice of thoſe dignitaries. The 
Word cardinal was a name common, in ancient times, to 
the preſbyters and deacons of great churches; but in the 
eleventh century the preſbyters and deacons of the church 
of Rome reſtricted the appellation to themſelves, and 
their power increaſed in proportion to that of the pope. 
The firſt dawn of their grandeur appeared under pope 
Nicholas. II. who began his pontificate in the year 1058. | 
Innocent IV. at the council of Lyons, in 1243, gave them 
the red hat; Boniface VIII. the red veſtments, about | 
1294 and Urban VIII. in 1631, the title of Eminentiſſimi, 
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at the council of Baſil, fixed their number at ſeventy, 
in alluſion to the number of Chriſt's diſciples, which is 
ſeldom complete. Ihey are divided into three claſſes : 
theſe are ſix cardinal biſhops; namely, the biſhop of O/tia, 
who is dean of the ſacred college; the biſhop of Oporto, 
fub-dean; and the biſhops of Sabina, Paliſtrati, Freſcati, 
and Albano. Theſe biſhoprics may be held with other bi- 
ſhoprics or archbiſhoprics. The ſecond claſs conſiſts of 
fifty cardinal prieſts, and the third of fourteen cardinal 
deacons; each of the cardinal prieſts and deacons bears 
the title of a church in the city of Rome. The cardi- 
nals inſiſt on precedency before the electors of the empire, 
and of being treated on the ſame footing as crowned 
heads. Indeed the title of a cardinal has no revenue 
annexed to it; but embaſſies, the protection of Roman 
catholic nations, governments, archbiſhoprics, biſhop= 
rics, and other eccleſiaſtical benefices, enable them to 
live in ſtate, though not ſuitably to the rank they aſſume, 
eſpecially when, being of mean extraction, they have 
no perſonal fortune. 

The conclave is the theatre on which the cardinals 
principally diſplay their genius and addreſs. The de- 
ceaſe of the pope is made known to the people of Rome, 
by tolling the great bell of the capitol, firing the cannon 
of the caſtle of St. Angelo, and opening the priſons; and 
ſoon after circular letters are ſent to foreign cardinals by 
the cardinal cammerlingo to invite them to the approach- 
ing conclave. Mean while the cammerlingo acts as re- 
gent, is attended by the pope's life- guard, and orders 
every thing neceſſary for opening the conclave, which is 
held in the galleries and ſome of the anti- chambers of the 
Vatican, wad conſiſts of a number of ſmall rooms ſepa- 
rated by wooden partitions, and diſtributed by lot, both 
among the cardinals then in Rome, and thoſe that are ab- 
ſent, Each has uſually two, one for himſelf, and one 
for two attendants called conclaviſts, + | | 

On the eleventh day after the pope's demiſe all the 
cardinals in the city meet in the' morning at St. Peter's 
church, where the maſs Sancti Spiritus is celebrated; and 
after a ſermon on the duties to be obſerved in the election 
of a pope, they proceed two by two into the conclave, 
which is then ſhut up by the governor and marſhal of 
the conclave, none being let out, unleſs in caſe of ill- 
neſs, till a new pope is elected, and the perſon ſo let 
out is not allowed to return, The governor of the con- 
clave is always previouſly choſen by the cardinals, and, 
together with the marſhal, reſides at the entrance of the 
Vatican, and without thei 
ſuffered to go in or out. 8 

While the cardinals fit in conclave, refreſhments are 
brought them in baſkets, or boxes, which are ſearched, 
though not with much ſtriftneſs. Each cardinal orders 
his conclaviſts to write down on a flip of paper the 
name of the perſon to whom he gives his ſuffrage. This 
is thrown into a chalice on the altar of the chapel of the 


r expreſs licence no perſon is 


| conclave, and two cardinals appointed for that purpoſe 


ſucceſſively read aloud the notes, marking the number 
of votes for every cardinal. He who has two-thirds is de- 
clared pope; otherwiſe" the ſcrutiny is repeated till this 
number is complete. If this mode of election does not 
prove effectual, recourſe is had to another, called Accefſus, 
whereby the notes of the former ſcrutiny being ſet afide, 
every cardinal muſt give in writing his vote to another; 
and if by this way two-thirds do not appear, there is ſtill 
another reſource called Inſpiratio, in virtue of which 
thoſe of the cardinals Who are unanimous come out of 


| their cells and call aloud to each other, Such a one 


„ thall be pope, ſuch a one ſhall be pope: upon which 
others, to avoid incurring the diſpleaſure of the new- 
elected pope, frequently join in the cry, and thus the 
election is ſometimes carried; but if this alſo fails, the. 
ſcrutiny begins again, and a conclave in this manner 
ſometimes proves a tedious and perplexed buſineſs. 
The emperor, with the kings of France and Spain, are 
allowed to put a negative upon the perſon thus choſen to 
the popedom ; but this proteſt muſt be made before the 
complete declaration of the votes for ſuch a perſon. It is 
required that the pope be an Italian, and at leaſt fifty-five 
years of age, though the age moſt commonly inſiſted upon 
is between ſixty and ſeventy. When the election is over, 


but before they were only ſtyled Iituftriffimi, Siætus V. | 
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and the pope elect has declared what name he will bear 
| e ? | 5 | in 
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in future, the chief of the cardinal-deacons proclaims him 
to the people. His coronation with a triple crown is 
generally performed eight days after. 

The governor and magiſtrates of the city of Rome are 
inveſted with full power whilſt the conclave is held, and 
during the interregnum. : 

Exch pope may chooſe his arms. The papal court is 
numerous and ſplendid. The poſts of cammerlingo, 
prime miniſter, upper confeſſor, ſecretary of ſtate, da- 
tary, and vice-chancellor of the holy church, are filled 
by cardinals. Some. officers are removed at the pope's 
deceaſe, as the ſecretary of ſtate, the upper confeſſor, 
&c. while others, as the cardinal-cammerlingo, vice- 
chancellor, &c. continue in office. 

The pope's high council is formed of the conſiſtory of 
cardinals, and its ordinary meeting is once a week in 
the papal palace; but the extraordinary meetings depend 
on his holineſs's pleaſure; Here are diſcuſſcd all the 
temporal and ſpiritual affairs of the papal ſee, as the fill- 
ing up of vacant archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, prelacies, 
abbacies, &c. Every nation of the Romiſb religion has 
a cardinal for its protector. The inferior colleges are 
called congregations ; as the congregation: of the ſacred 
office or jnguibiden ; the congregation de propaganda fide, 
and thoſe of religious ceremonies, and the candidates for 
eccleſiaſtical benefices. The cardinals preſide in theſe 
congregations. The rota Romana is 2 kind of ſupreme 
court of appeal, where alſo every popiſh nation has one 
or two affeflors. The dataria is the chancery, and is {0 
called from the uſual ſignature, Datum Rome apud Sanc- 
tum Petrum, &c. when the pope lives in the Vatican: 


and Apud Sandtam Mariam Majorem, when he reſides at | 


the Quirinal. 


A late very. able political writer, in a wark publiſhed | 


about thirty-five years ago, (from 1788) makes the fol- 


lowing remarks on this ſpiritual monarchy of Rome. 


<« Tf in other countries, ſays he, © princes. have pretend- 
ed to a divine right, the pope goes ſtill farther, and claims 
a kind of divine power, by which he is raiſed. as much, 
above other princes as thoſe princes are above their peo- 
ple. This claim, together with the title of holineſs, hav- 
ing the recommendation of a long preſcription, cannot 
but excite an high veneration in the minds of ſuch as 
beljeve it. The papal character being given with the 
2 ceremony by thoſe who are preſumed tg be the 
t judges of religion and religious intereſts, ſeems, 

in the opinion of the multitude, to alter the very nature 
of him who is adorned with it, and to transform him 
from a man of like paſſions with themſelves into a ſacred 
perſon, It is true that in proteſtant countries, as nothing 
like this is believed, ſo it is very bard to be underſtood ; 
yet, in Popiſb kingdoms, whatever the wiſe and enlight- 


ened part, of the community may conceive, the bulk of the, 


people have the bigheſt reverence for the holy father. 
What tends, very much to ſtrengthen. the power of the 
court of Rome is, the cloſe connection between the cler- 
gy in all pepiſb countries and the pontiff. Even kings have 
been enabled to effect their political ſchemes by the con- 
curtence of the pope, when their own, authority has not 
proved effectual. Another motive with the pop princes 
for cheriſhing the ſpiritual power of the pope is its ten- 
dency to. promote that unity of religion which ſilences 
all religious diſputes, from which diſturbances in the 


ſtate are frequently excited; ſo that, independent of en- 


thuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, political principles have no 
ſmall ſhare in continuing that adherence to the ſee of 
Rome, which on a ſuperficial view appears to be irrecon- 
cileable to the abſolute authority of ſovereign princes. - | 
With reſpe& to the interior ſtrength of the Papal go- 
vernment, the want of the adyantages derived from high 
birth is well ſupplied by the ſuperior talents and, quali- 
fications with which a man muſt be neceſſarily endowed: 
who is promoted to this dignity, The ſtate of celibacy 
which is required of bim is another matter of great con- 
ſequence, by preventing this ſovereignty from being ren- 
dered hereditary by any poſſible arts of an e rg ak 
ſuch an innovation being utterly repugnant to the funda- 
mental maxims of this conſtitution, To theſe conſider- 
ations may. be added, the precautions, which are taken in 
electing i perſon far advanced in years, which fuppreſſes 
every motive for attempting to alter the ſettled principles 
gs 1 | 3 5 
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de goverument. For the ſame reaſon it has lon 
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a maxim with the conclave, never to elect two 8 deen 
the ſame family, faction, or even of the ſame dif of 
in immediate ſucceilion, Theſe and the like Hy wa, 
of political ſagacity, which have always marked 8 ances 
duct of the court of Ree, have raiſed its reputa AN 
high, that it hes been conſidered as the beſt "gry ſo 
forming miniſters in all the popiſþ monarchies oo for 
the whole ſcheme of the Romiſb religion is admirabl $a 
adjuſted to maintain in every reſpe& the power 1 
ſupreme head. He is reputed infallible, that his 3 a 
ſions may have the greater weight; the traditions os 
church, which with, the members of it paſs for ks 

of faith, are ſubject to his control; all religious dog ins 
are liable to his cenſure ; the power of abſolution bee 
in the higheſt caſes, is attributed to him; he gif ws 
the ſpiritual: treaſures of the church, which cents > 
pardons and indulgences ; he grants diſpenſations of in 
kinds; he regulates faſts and teaſts at his pleaſure. 15 
word, being reputed the ſucceſſor of Sz. Peter, 8 
viſible head of the chriſtian church, he has prerogati x 
without bounds and without number; ſo that it is Fon 
wonderful ſo much power, directed by ſo great tle. 
ſhould. be able to perform mighty things, and to — 
itſelf for ſo many ages.“ Theſe obſervations, though 3 
dently the reſult of much knowledge and of clear dion. 
ment, do not however, at this day, apply ſo ſtrongly as = 
did at the time when they were written; and, notwith. 


ſtanding the extreme ſubtilty. with which the operative 


principles. which govern the heart of man have been 
applied to perpetuate its ſubjugation to the authori: 
of this. Ecclefeaſlical Empire, 3 the power thus — 
has of late years felt many ſevere ſhocks, and, in com. 
pariſon with what it formerly was, now. conſiſts, or ſoon 
will conſiſt, more in forms than in ſubſtantials. 

' The revenues of the pope are very large, as thoſe of 
the countries of which he is. ſovereign as a temporal 
prince are conſiderable. No perfon.in 1 fel} any 
wine or fruit till the pope and his nephews, (which title 
'has been frequently given totheir natural children) with 
their dependants, have diſpoſed: of what is conſigned to 
them from their domains and eſtates The annates of 
the great conſiſtorial benefices, the pallia, and inveſ- 
titures of archbiſhops and biſhops, the jubilee year in- 
.dulgences, at roger canonizations, promotions of 
cardinals, ſubſidies of the clergy, ' convent collections, 
&c, continually bring vaſt ſums into the papal treaſury 
from all Reman. catholic countries. The annual income 
of the pope is generally computed at eight millions ſeven 
| This revenue is under the ma- 
nagement of the apoſtolie chamber, where the offices are 
ſo lucrative, that ſome of the principal are ſold for eighty 
or a hundred thouſand dollars; yet in the year 1741 the 
apoſtolic treaſury was indebted na leſs than fiſty- ſix mil- 
lions of ſcudi. Of late the emperor, the kings of France 
and Naples, many of the Italian ſtates, and even the 


kingdom of Spain, have taken meaſures to diminiſh that 


conftant efflux of wealth which has for ſo many centuries 
flowed out of their reſpective dominions into the papal 
treaſury: and the right claimed by the pope to preſent to 
vacant church dignities and benefices is now looked 
upon with a very jealous eye, and is likely to be held 
but a ſhort time. | 252 EE 
The military forces of the papacy is inconſiderable, and 


all the fortreſſes in the Ecclefiaflical State in a manner 


defenceleſs. The pope's body guard conſiſts of forty 
Swiſs, ſeventy- five cuiraſſiers, and as many light-horſe; 
his gallies, which lie at Gvita Vecchia, are of ſmall con- 
ſequence, "a 5 5 

In the papal tercitories are five legations or principal 
governments; theſe are Bologna, Urbino, Ravenna, Fer- 
rara, and Avignon, At the laſt place the legate never 
reſides in perſon; but is repreſented: by a vice-legate. 
The poſt of legate is only triennial. The other countries 
belonging to the pope are under eccleſiaſtical governors, 
and the adminiſtration is every where deſpotic, Bologna 
alone excepted, | | 


We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the ſeveral countries 8 


ſubject to the pope, with the principal places in each. 
Theſe countries are the duchies of Bolegna, Ferrara, 


Romagna, and Urbino, the marquiſate of Ancona, the 


territories 


BoL0GNESE- 
; of Perugia and Orvieto, the dutchies of Spo- 
St. Peter's patrimony, and the Campagna 
4; Roma, or territory of Rome. 

6&E CT. VI. 
be BoLOGNESE,: or Dutchy of BoLoGnA. 


tien and Product, with an Accown of the Bos 
In e e : The Hiſtory of the Dutchy; a par- 
5 eſcription of the City of Bologna, and of the 


: De 
- ing anners, and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants. 


HE BoroGNESE is bounded by the Ferrareſe on the 
north; by Romagna on the eaſt ; by Tuſcany on 
the ſouth ; and by Modena on the weſt; and is watered 
by a great number of ſmall rivers, which render the ſoil 
7 remely rich and fertile, The country abounds in 
"1 kinds of fruit, eſpecially quinces, olives, and grapes. 
The quinces, in particular, are remarkably large, and 
of an exquiſite flavour. The whole territory is ſaid to 
contain three hundred and eight towns and villages, and 
three hundred and eight thouſand fouls, © As you ap- 
roach Bologna,” lays Dr. Tore, the country gradually 
improves in cultivation, and for ſome miles before you 
enter the town, ſeems one continued garden, The vine- 
ards are not divided by hedges but by rows of elms and 
mulberry-trees ; the vines hanging in a moſt beautiful. 
ictureſque manner, in feſtoons from one tree to another. 
This country is not oy fertile in vines, but likewiſe 
in corn, Olives, and paſturage, and has, not without 
foundation, acquired the name of Boligna la Graſſä. 

Boligna the fertile}. Travels into Italy, J. 293. 

Among the natural curioſities of this country is the 
famous owe fine, found about the Appennine 
mountains, and in mount Paderno, four Htalian miles 
from Bologna; alſo in ſeveral other parts of Italy. It is 
commonly of the ſize of a walnut, of a light-grey co- 
lour, the ſurface uneven, impregnated with ſulphureous 
particles, and not very compact, though heavier than 
one would imagine from its ſize, and in many parts of 
it ſparkling like tac. After a heavy rain has waſhed 
the earth down from the mountains, it is eafily found. 
Before it is properly prepared it appears in the dark like 
another ſtone, but, by a particular calcination, it acquires 
the following property: that after lying in open day-light, 
it abſorbs ſo much luminous ſplendor as to ſhine in the 
dark, like a glowing coal, for eight, or even fifteen mi- 
© nutes, and when the ſtone is very good, its luſtre reſem- 
bles that of a flambeau. The moon-ſhine makes not 
the leaſt impreſſion on it, and the ſun- beams are too 
ſtrong for it by calcining it too much, ſo as to crumble 
it to powder. It retains alſo its luminous quality when 
laid in water; and in general it laſts three or four years, 
at the expiration of which, or at any other time, it may 
be calcined anew to recover its quality ; but it never be- 
comes ſo luminous afterward. FF 

The Bologneſe formerly maintained its independency as 
a republic, under the protection of the emperor; but in 
the year 1278, ſubjected itſelf in ſome meaſure to pope 
Nicholas III. In — — it underwent ſeveral 
revolutions, till pope Fulius Il. on occaſion of the Vene- 
tian war, annexed the city of Bologna, and all its depen- 
dencies, to the papal dominions in 1508. The city 
having freely ſubmitted to the Romiſh chair, its various 
privileges have been preſerved; it ſtil} enjoys thoſe of 
ſending an envoy to the court of Rome, and'of having an 
aſſeſſor in the Nota; it is expreſsly ſtipulated that no 
citadel ſhall be built at Bologna: and the effects of the 
citizens are on no pretence whatever to be ſeized. 
In memory of their former independence, the word 11- 
BERTAS is ſtamped on their coin.“ Theſe conditions,” 
ſays Dr. Moore, have been obſerved with à degree 
of punctuality and good "faith, which many zealous 
proteſtants would not eppect in the church of Rome.” 
Travels "in. ay, I. 194. 

The temporal overnment is under a cardinal, who 
bas the title of. egate a latere, and has a prelate, or 


vice-legate, under him. The legate himſelf is either 


Changed or confirmed every three years. The office is | ian | 
Paul III. who was of the family of Farneſe; The ceil- 
ing and walls of this apartment were painted by the beſt 


of higher dignity than any other now in the gift of the 


court of Ram. This eccleſiaſtical viceroy lives in great 
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ries and halberdiers, who attend him in the city. When 
he goes into the country, he is accompanied by guards 
on horſeback. jp 

The civil government and police of the city remains 
in the hands of the magiſtrates, who are choſen by the ſe- 
nate, which formerly conſiſted of forty members ; but 
ſince this republic came under the protection, as it is 
called, of the pope, he thought proper to- add ten more, 
but the whole fifty fill retain the name of Quaranta 
(forty), as the changing the name might perhaps have 
aſarmed the people more than the effential alteration 
which has been made in the thing itſelf. One of the 
ſenators preſides in the ſenate, and is called the Gonfale- 
nier, (ſtandard-bearer) from his carrying the ſtandard 
of the republic. He is chief magiſtrate, is attended by 
guards, and is conſtantly at the palace, or near it, to 
be ready on any emergency ; but he remains only two 
months in office, and the ſenators take it by turns. 
Theſe magiſtrates regulate the affairs of the police, and 
pronounce judicial deciſions according to the ancient 
laws and regulations of the republic; but Dr. Moore 
ſays, * there is no doubt, that in affairs of great impor- 
tance, and indeed as often as he chooſes to interfere, 
the cardinal-legate influences deciſions.” This“ he 
adds, „ muſt be mortifying to the ſenators and noble 
families, but is leſs felt by the people in general, who 
have every appearance of living under a mild and bene- 
ficent government.” Travels in Italy, J. 297. 

The principal city in this territory is BoLoGNa, in 
Latin Bolenia, anciently Felſina, which is, next to Rome, 
the beſt and richeſt city in all the Eccleſiaſtical State. 
It is ſituated according to Dr. Maſkelyne's tables in 44 
30' N. latitude, and 11* 21” E. longitude from Green- 
wich, two hundred miles to the north-weſt of Rome, and 
is of conſiderable extent, it being five or ſix Italian miles 
in circumference, and ſo populous, that its inhabitants, 
according to Dr. Moore, amountto 70, or Perhaps 80, o. 
It is ſeated at the foot of the Appennine mountains, in a 
fertile plain, and enjoys a wholeſome air. The 'ri- 
ver Savona runs by its walls, and the Reno through the 
city. Among the houſes are many fine buildings. In 
moſt of the principal ftreets they have a kind of portico, 
which ſupports the ſecond ſtory. Theſe are found to be 
very convenient in windy or rainy weather, and in ſha- 
ding the rooms from the ſun ; but they deprive the houſes 
of the ornaments.they would receive from a fine front, 
and an elegant entrance: For as the pillars of thoſe por- 
ticoes are very irregular before different houſes, 3 
being high, others low, ſome ſquare or octangular, 
others round, ſome of ſtone and others of wood, they have 
a diſagreeable effect. Theſe porticoes, or galleries, ſerve 
only for walking, and that part of the ſtreet where the 
carriages paſs is conſiderably lower. In this particu- 
lar,” ſays Dr. Moore, magnificence is ſacrificed to con - 
venience ; for in Italy, ſhade is conſidered as a luxury.“ 
The roofs of the houſes, though flat, are covered with 
a kind of parapet toward the ſtreet. 

There are a great many palaces in this city, but the 
Palazzo Publico, or public palace, is by far the moſt 
ſpacious, though not the moſt elegant. In this the 
cardinal-legate is lodged. ' The vice-legate, the gon- 
falonier, and other officers of ſtate alſo have their apart- 
ments, and the ſeveral boards and courts of juſtice are 


held here. It ſtands in the great market-place, and the 


front is two hundred and eighteen common . paces in 
length. Over the entrance is a braſs: ſtatue of | 
Gregory XTIT. who was a native of Bologna, and died 
A. D. 1585; it weighs eleven thouſand three hundred 
pounds, and the workmanſhip does great honour to Min- 

ganti, the artiſt who produced it. On the left hand on 

entering the door is the ſtatue of pope Boniſace VIII. 
Among the apartments ſhewh to ſtrangers * called 
Il Salone d Ercole, (the hall of Ercole) where may be ſeen 

a noble ſtatue of Hercules, of an uncommon ſize: it is 
of terra cotta, by the ſkilful hand of Lombardi. In ano-— 
ther ſaloon is repreſented, in Freſco, the moſt: conſiderable 
atchieyements of the Bologne/e, inſcribed” with Latin 
verſes. Above this apartment is the Sala Furneſe, Farne- 
zan-hall, fo called from # marble ' ſtatue of - pope 


m 2 and has a numerous ſuite of pages, equer- 


Farneſe, 
among 


maſters in N. at the expence of cardinal 
. 
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among which is the public entry of Paul III. into Bo- 
„ about the year 1540. 
The area before the palace is three hundred and ſeven- 
ty feet long and three hundred broad, in which is a foun- 
tain that is much admired: the ſtatue of Neptune on 
the top is eleven feet high. One of his hands is ſtretched 
out before him, in the other he holds the trident. The 
body and limbs are finely proportioned, the anatomy 
per the character of the countenance ſevere and 
majeſtic.» Within the baſin are a great number of dol- 
phins, boys and ſyrens ejecting water, and four women 
with three ftreams ifſuing out at each breaſt. All the 
figures in this group are in bronze. The whole is the 
workmanſhip of Giovanni of Bologna, and is highly 
eſteemed. The only exceptions to this ſuperb work are, 
that the jet d'caus are in no proportion to the ſize of the 
figures, and the impropriety of making water flow in 
ftreams from the breaſts of 7 
A connoiſſeur in painting will meet with a great deal 
of entertainment in the palaces of the city. More 
ſays, next to Rome itſelf, there is perhaps no town in 
the world ſo rich in paintings as Bologna. The churches 
and palaces, beſides many admired pieces by other 
artiſts, are full of the works of the great maſters, who 
were natives of the city; particularly Zudovice, Annibal, 
and Auguſlin Caraccio, Dominichino, Albano, Guercins, 
and Guide; a picture of the latter, which is conſidered 
as his maſter- piece, is in the Sampieri palace; it repre- 
ſents the repentance of St. Peter, and conſiſts of two 
that of the ſaint who weeps, and a young apoſ- 
tle who endeavours to comfort him. The palaces here 
were built, and ornamented, when the proprietors were 
richer, and when the fineſt works of architecture and 
painting could be procured on eaſier terms than at pre- 
ſeat. | The galleries and apartments are ſpacious and 
magnificent; yet,” ſays our author, there are cir- 
cumſtances in the moſt ſplendid, that muſt hurt the eye 
of thoſe who are accuſtomed to that perfect exactneſs 
in finiſhing which prevails in Engliſb houſes. "The glaſs 
in the windows of ſome palaces is divided into little 
ſquare , which are joined together by lead ; and the 
floors of all are ſo very indifferently laid, that you often 
feel a looſe brick ſhaking under your feet as you walk 
through the fineſt apartments.” Travels in [taly, J. 310. 
See Mr. Sharp to the ſame purpoſe, page 338, Col. 1. 
of this volume. 8 3 
The palace of CArRARA, is admired for the double 
ſtait- caſe, the tapeſtry hangings, and the richneſs of the 
other furniture. In the gallery are ſome fine paintings, 
among which is the death of Bragadino, who was flayed 
by the Turis: this is painted on wood.  _ 
On the ceiling of a ſaloon of the palazzo di Fav; are the 
adventures of Jaſon, in eighteen pieces, by the two bro- 
| thers Aaguftino and Aunibal Caracci. In another apart- 
ment are painted on the frieze twelve paſlages of the 
ueid in freſco, by Ludovico Caracci. - 
The PALAzzo DI Mont ſhews the genius of the 
Italian nobility for adorning the palaces with collections 
of paintings and other curioſities; who often abridge 
themſelves of many of the conyeniences of life, in order 
ta be poſſeſſed of ſomething that attracts the admiration 
of other people, and eſpecially of foreigners. The firſt 
floor of this edifice, conſiſting of above thirty a- 
partments, which are by far the beſt, is never, or at 
leaſt very ſeldom, inhabited, and then only for the recep- 
tion of ſome perſon of diſtinction; their general uſe 
being only to diſplay an amazing collection paintings 
and other curioſities. Beſides the many pieces by Albano 
and the Caraccis, here is a gallery painted by young 
Cignani, with a large piece of painting repreſenting the 
_ raiſing of the ſiege of Turin, by 
another apartment is to be ſeen a woman aſleep, with a 
wantan boy laughing, while he lets down a mouſe, 


is very ſtrong, and the mouſe is admirable. - 

e palace of Raxucci is built in a grand taſte, with 
a noble ftajr-caſe, and ſpacious rooms, Here is 
ſome beautiful tapeſtry, made at the Gobelins, and ſeveral 
cloſets full of entine work, ſilver vaſes, and other 
furniture, particularly a clock of raiſed inlaid work, of 
gems w_ ground of lapis-laxuli, The height of the 


ing by athread, upon her breaſt, In this piece the 
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onio Caſa. In} F 
colonnade has been built from the city to the top of the 


Botoogey, 


the 
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chapel takes up three tories of the houſe. Am 
8 s in this palace are $7, Jerome, and Joſe yy; 
Piiphar's wile, by Guidr, the fall of” {,? 
Antonio Gionima, where the beautiful figure of Eb 
particularly admired; and the portraits of the .* 
dukes of the _— of Medicis. | © 8feat 
Among the moſt remarkable eccleſiaſtical ufa: 
Bologna, we ſhall firſt mention Tax 8 mags: at 
is dedicated to St. Peter, and has a great number of * 
numents. On either ſide of the main entrance is 2 — 
lion couchant of red marble, on each of which is We 
a baſin of hol y water. On the centre arch 0 
Tribuna, is a marble ſtatue of pope Gregory x9. who 
a native of Bologna, On the ceiling of the cha — f 
room is a fine piece of painting by· Ludovico Se, x 
preſenting St. Peter on his knees before the Virgin 3 
here is alſo the Annunciation, by the ſame hand wits 
was the laſt piece he painted. IR 

ST. AGNEs's church is finely gilt and painted, and x 
mong the pictures is the martyrdom of St. Agnes, oy : 
the high altar, which is one of Dominichino's piece? 

Before ST. BaxTHoLOME W's CHURCH ſtands a ma; 
ble ſtatue of St. Petronius, by Brunelli. This church , 
divided into three aiſles, and that in the middle is of , 
remarkable height. All the three make a fine appearance 
* are excellently painted, particularly that on the ſouth 

e. | 
In the church of ST. PxTRON1us, which is the lar 
in the whole city, is to be ſeen the celebrated meridizn 
line of Caſſni, which conſiſts of pieces of red and white 
marble inJaid, of a hand's breadth ; but thoſe pieces in 
which the ſigns of the Zodiac are cut, are a foot ſquare, 
This line is above half the length of the church, and at 
the beginning is a Latin inſcription, which ſays, that 
the whole length of this line, which is ſaid to be one 
hundred feet, is the fix hundred thouſandth part of the 
circumference of the terraqueous globe. In the arched 
roof of the nave is a hole directly over the noon point of 
this line, through which a ray of the ſun entering marks 
the ſolſtices and. equinoxes upon the line. However, 
the ſame operation may without much difficulty be per- 
formed in any other convenient place; the whole myſtery 
conſiſting only in meaſuring the degrees of the line pro- 
portionably to the height of the hole through which the 
raysenter. Within the walls of this edifice the emperor 
Charles V. was crowned. 

On the Monte della Guardia, is a Dominican numery, 
about four Italian miles from Bologna, and is much reſort- 
ed to on account of a picture of the Virgin Mary, pre- 
tended to have been painted by the hand of Sz. Lute: 
on which account it is every year brought into the city 
in ſolemn proceſſion, with more than ordinaty magni- 


ficence, attended by the firing of cannon, the ſeveral 


companies. of artizans, the fraternities, monks, heads 
of the pariſhes, the magiſtrates, the gonfalonier, and 
the legate himſelf. The picture is always carried under 
2 rich canopy, the people upon their knees ſaluting it as 
it paſſes by, with the moſt zealous ejaculations that can 
be conceived. ** It is not,” ſays Dr. Moore, © perfectly 
known how this picture came here; any enquiry of that 
nature ſavours of hereſy, and might give offence, The 
people in general are perſuaded of its originality, and are 
happy in the honour of ſuch a neighbour. It has wrought 
many miracles in favour of the inhabitants of Bologna. 
The common people imagine the picture is extremely 
fond of this annual viſit to the town; they even are con- 
vinced, that if it were not carried, it would deſcend from 
the frame and walk the whole way on foot.” Travels 
in Ttaly, J. 308. - See what Baretii ſays concerning the 
reputed paintings of St. Luke, in Sect. XIII. page 388- 
or the greater conveniency of the pilgrims, an arched 


mountain, which on account oh its great length may be 
juſtly eſteemed the moſt remarkable building of that kind 
in Itahy. In the contribution of the neceſſary ſum for 
this colonnade, all the handicraft men, &c. ſeemed to 
vie with each other in the erection of a perpetual monu- 
ment of their zeal for the Bleſſed Virgin; even the 
very lacqueys of the city were at the expence of building 
fiſteen of the arches. On each of the arches are the 
names and arms of the benefators, One ſide of the 2 
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alled, but in that toward the road, every arch 
its reſpective pillars. Every arch is five com- 
"ces, or twelve feet wide, which is alſo the breadth 
mon kt. The height is about ſixteen feet. This 
of e goes not run in 2 ſtraigbt line; but its direction 
arca 4 and then interrupted with ſmall hoy 1. yet in 
is no arts there are very long viſtas, particularly at the 
pet portieo near the city, from which one has a view 
inigety- hre arches in a direct line, which taken to- 
- * are ſeven hundred and fifty common paces in 
length. is an UNIVERSITY, in which are profeſſors for 
philoſophy, geometry, aſtronomy, anatomy, 
phyſic, the oriental languages, the civil and 
civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and all of them 


cade is W 
reſts upon 
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oratory» 
divinity» 
canon law, 


** four hundred. The public college is two hun- 


d thirteen paces in length. Near its entrance on 
. hand is 7 rand Rutr-calſe, adorned with ſome 
good paintings in freſco, repreſenting the noble actions of 
+. Carl} Borroneo, and other pieces. The anatomical 
theatre is adorned with wooden ſtatues of rhe moſt cele- 
drated anatomiſts, and the floor is boarded with cypreſs. 

In the year 1712, Luigi Ferdinando Count de Marſigli 
inſtituted at Bologna an academy of ſciences, for the im- 
orovement of natural hiſtory, mathematics, natural phi- 
ſoſophy, chemiſtry, anatomy, and phyſic, With this 
the Clementine academy, founded by pope Clement AI. 
ſor architecture and painting was incorporated; and for 
the farther advancement of this inſtitution, the city pur- 
chaſed and gave the Palazza Celeſi to the academy, that 
the library, the muſeum, the obſervatory, the ſchools, and 
the apartments of the profeſſors, might be under the 
ſame roof, Over the gate of this magnificent edifice is 
the following inſcription: . ; 

Bononiente Scientiarum atque Artium, inſtitutum ad Pub- 
licum totius Orbis uſum. 5 

„The Bononian Academy of Arts and Sciences, for 
the general uſe of the whole world.“ | | 
Tr, aſcending the tower you firſt come to the aſtrono- 
mical ſchool, where is to be ſeen a model of the Coperni- 
can /y/lem- Here is alſo a perpendicular meridian line, 
cut through a wall a foot thick. On each fide hang te- 
leſcopes, quadrants, &c. ſo that, as the ftars croſs the 


meridian, proper obſervations may be conveniently made, 


for which purpoſe all the ſhutters in the aperture may be 
removed at pleaſure, | F 
The library belonging to the college is in the ſecond 
ſtory, and is contained in three ſpacious rooms. It 
conſiſts of the books of count e x who founded 
the academy, and contains ſeveral Turkiſh, Arabic, and 
other oriental manuſcripts, In another apartment is 
taught experimental philoſophy. | | 
The painting academy is on the ground floor, and the 
- ceiling beautifully painted. In winter thoſe who are 
inſtructed in painting meet in a particular room, built in 
- the form of an ampitheatre, and well illuminated with 
lamps, where above a hundred and fifty pupils may con- 
veniently fit and draw from the life. In the academy of 
ſeulpture are wooden models of the ancient obelifks at 
Rome, and in a place adjoining to it are ſtatues and co- 
pies of the moſt famous originals in plaſter. Honorary 
_ premiums are diftributed every year among the artiſts, 
for the beſt deſigns in painting, ſculpture,” and architec- 
ture. To this edifice is added a noble printing-houſe, 
furniſhed not only with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but 
_ alſo with Arabic, and other oriental types. The Ana- 
tomical Theatre is adorned with ſtatues of celebrated phy- 


ſicians; and in the Muſeum which belongs to it, there are 
abundance of anatomical preparations ; alſo a complete 


| ſuite of anatomical figures in wax. More. | 

Ia this city the monument of Galileo, is yet to be 
_ Teen, He died within a league of it, in the year 1642. 
| B Letters page 259. Ld. Cortes Letters p. 175. 

The Bologneſe ladies dreſs entirely in the French 
faſhion. The women of the middle claſs generally ap- 
pou in a black gown, with à black ſilk veil over their 
heads, One meets with many perſons walking the ſtreets 
with ſpectacles on, who are ſo far from labouring under 
any weakneſs of ſight, that they caſt their eyes about 
on all ſides without once looking through the glaſſes. 


e handſome ſalaries. The foreign ſtudents amount 


This faſhion is of Spaniſb origin, and is gong to 
give an air of gravity, which has recommended it to the 


generality of the monks and 1 ö 

The Bologneſe are famous for their vivacity and wit, 
and particularly for their ſatirical jefts, However, a ſtran- 
ger no where meets with more civility than at Bologna 

ut their aſſiduous application to their ſeveral trades an 
manufaCtures, is a much mote valuable quality. 

The little river Reno, a branch of which runs through 
the city, turns many ſilk-mills. The Bologna damaſks, 
ſaitins, taffeties, and velvets, are in great repute. This cit 
carries on a conſiderable trade in flax and hemp, and alſo 
ſupplies the neighbouring provinces with oil and wine. 

The common wine of the country is a light white wine 
of an agreeable taſte, which ſtrangers prefer to any of 
the French or German wines which are to be met with 
here. Moore. 

Many ingenious works are here made of walnut- 
tree; for with theſe trees the country abounds, and the 

uinces are here large, and of an exquiſite flavour. 
Bona is likewiſe celebrated for eſſences, macaroni, agua- 
vite, ſoap, and ſnuff; but more particularly for its the- 
riaca, a kind ot treacle, which is prepared in the public 
laboratory; and here rock-cryſtal is wrought into ſnuff- 
boxes, luſtres, &c. i ke 

The nuns of the city are very ingenious in making 
moſt beautiful artificial lowers of ſilver, ſilk, muſlin, 
enamel and iſinglaſs. Fruits of all kinds are alſo imi- 
tated in wax, ſo as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed at firſt 
ſight from the products of nature. This country indeed 
abounds in honey and wax, great quantities of which are 
exported, All kinds of proviſions are here exceedingly | 
good, and in great plenty. The Bologna cervellat, and 
other ſauſages, tongues, &c. are famous, not only 
throughout Europe, but in the Eaft and V Indies. 

The other towns in the Bologneſe are very ſmall and 
inconſiderable. | 


8 SECT. VIL 
The FERRARESE, or Dutchy of FERRARA, 


Is Situation, the Manner in which it became ſubjeft to the 
Pope, its preſent wretched State, and a particular Deſerip- 
tion of Ferrara, the Capital of the Country, 


HE Ferrareſ is bounded on the north by the Po- 
| lefino di Rovigo, on the weft by the dutchy of Man- 
tua, on the ſouth by the Bologneſe and Romagna Proper, 
and on the eaſt by the gulf of Voce. It had formerly its 
own dukes, who held this country as a fief of the pa- 
pal ſee, till 1 597, when pope Clement VIII. annexed the 
country to the Eccleſiaſtical State; fince that time it lies 
almoſt uncultivated, though formerly it was one of the 
fineſt countries. in /taly. The air is unwholeſome on 
account of the marſhes, the inhabitants being too thinly 
| ſcattered to drain them. | | 
 FerRARA is an ancient, large, and beautiful city, not- 
withſtanding its being poor and ill peopled. Ir is ſeated 


on the Po, in 44* 54 N. latitude, and 11* 360 E. longi- 
tude from Greentuich, according to Dr. Maſtelyne's ta- 


bles, thirty miles to the north-eaſt of Bologna, Its for- 
tifications are of little value, except the citadel, of five 
whole, and as many half baſtions, built by Clement VIII. 
Within the city is a large caſtle, or palace, furrounded 
with high walls, towers, and moats, at preſent the re- 
ſidence of the /egate a latere over this dutchy. The ftreets 
are long, broad, clean, and regular, with many handſome 
houſes and palaces. L 25 12 
The architecture of the cathedral is in the Gothic taſte, 
and its outſide adorned with a multitude of marble pil - 
lars and baſs reliefs. Its large ſquare ſteeple is alſo en- 
tirely of marble. | 7 | 
_ Oppoſite the cathedral are two fine braſs ſtatues; the 
one is equeſtrian, repreſenting Nicholas & Efle, marquis of 
Ferrara, with an inſcription, intimating, that he thrice 
reſtored peace to /taly ; the other is fitting between two 
ſmall figures: of braſs, upon a pillar about feet” 
high, and repreſents Berſe CEfle, the firſt duke of Fer- 
rara, one of the moſt virtuous men of the age in which 
he lived. This is ſaid to have been formerly an aſylum 
for criminals,” which extended twenty paces round the 


ſtatue 3 tho it has now loſt its protecting power; but 
es | | „ near 


privilege extends to the 
about with great dignity. Fencing is the only ſcience 


near it is till a ſanctuary. A very handſome pillar adorn- 


ed with oak branches and leaves, ſupports a gilt ſta- 


tue of pope Alexander VII. who is fitting in a chair 
O 


giving his bleſfing. 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. Rows 
| A, 


| peror of the Eaf? a became ; 
| . a became the reſj 
| emperor's exarch, till the Longobardi n wh | 
maſters of it; but in 755. Pepin, king of the Halbe 
| having compelled fulphus, king of the Longobarg, 0. 
v to 


The church of the Carmelites is a very ſpacious ſtruc- give up the whole exarchate, conferred it on the ſee f 
0 


ture, filled with fine paintings] the moſt valuable 1 | 3 
\ c e 0 owing. ” Land . 


which are, a converſion of St. Paul, to whom the churc 


is dedicated; the mattyrdom of that apoſtle; and the 


adoration of the eaſtern magi, all in the choir. 
The Benedittine convent is very fine; and its cloiſters 
are compoſed of magnificent porticos At the foot of the 


ſtair-caſe that leads to the dormitory, is the ſtatue of 
Otho III. its founder. Its church is large, and the taber- 
nacle of the high altar much admired for the beauty of 


the workmanſhip. It is adorned with very fine fluted 
columns, and the figures of ſeveral faints of the Bene- 
dictine order. In this church is the tomb of the celebra- 
ted A. iaſlo, the Author of Orlando Furieſo, and ſeveral 
other pieces highly eſteemed, who died in 1534. This 
tomb is of ted, white, and black marble, adorned with 
columns and ſtatues. His buſt is of white marble, and 
crowned with bays. His epitaph, which is in Latin, 
deſcribes him as of noble deſcent, and an enlightened 
mind, eminent for his prudence, advice, and eloquence, 
in confucing public affairs, in managing the populace, 
and ifi intricate and important embaſſies. | 

The church of the Theetines is large, and their con- 
vent very magnificent. Its library is eſteemed one of 
the beſt in Ferrara, both for printed books and manu- 
ſcripts. | | | 

The univerſity of this city is gone to decay, and has 
only one college, which formerly belonged to the Fefuits. 

In the year 1735 pope Clement XII. raiſed the biſhopric 
of Ferrara to an archbiſhopric, which at once put an 
end to the long diſputes about juriſdiction between 
this biſhopric and the archbiſhopric of Ravenna. 

Ferrara was very rich, and poſſeſſed a great trade, 
while governed by its own princes, eſpecially its three 
laſt dukes, who fortified, embelliſhed, and enlarged it 
ſo much, that it contained upward of a hundred thou- 


ſand inhabitants; but it is at preſent very deſolate, vaſt 


numbers of the houſes being uninhabited, and falling 
to ruin, 


preſerve their trade and _—_ yet they ſtill rerain 
an old privilege of . 0 ſwords by their ſides. This 
oweſt mechanics, who ſtrut 


in a flouriſhing condition in this town, which furniſhes 
all Italy with ſkilful fencing-maſters. The city was fa- 
mous formerly for the manufacture of ſword-blades, 
when the Scetch- Highlanders, who bad a greater demand 
for ſwords, and were nicer in the choice of their blades 
than any other people, uſed to obtain them from a cele- 


drated maker in the town, of the name of Andrea, who 


wrote himſelf, di Ferrara; from which circumſtance 
the beſt kind of broad-ſwords are {til} called by the Higb- 


anders true Andrew Ferraras., Moore I. 287. 


SECT. VII. 
"Of ROMAGNA. ' 


Its Situation, Produce, and Hiſtory ; with- a Deſcription 


of Ravenna, Faenza, Servia, and Rimini. 


QOMAGNA. is Tore” Ranendiale; horned: on 
the north by the Ferrareſe ; on the ſouth by Ty/- 


cany and the dutchy of Urbino; on the eaſt by the gulf 


of Venice; and on the weſt by the Bologneſe and a part 
of Tuſcany. The country produces corn, wine, oil, 


and fine fruits; and eſpecially ſalt, from which ariſes its 


principal revenue. It has alſo excellent paſtures, with 


ſome mines and mineral waters; but the country lies mi- 


ſerably uncultivated, except near the principal towns; 
This country was a part of the ancient province of 
Flaminia, which in the fifth century became ſubject to 
the Oftrogaths, whoſe king, named Theodoric, having 
taken the city of Ravenna in 493, made it his uſual place 
of reſidence. In the following century the Gathi being 


driven out by Bel/arius and Narſes, generals of the em- 


\ 


| 


Rome. The moſt remarkable places in this country 2 
| re 


' RAVENNA, the capital, was former] 
ble city, but is now a mean place, 1 be — 
old and ruinous, the ſtreets filthy, and all parts þ =b 
a melancholy appearance; for the number of its inh 8 
tants ſcarce amount to fifteen hundred. In the t. * 
the Romans and Goths it ſtood on a bay formed = a 
Adriatic, and had a harbour; but at preſent it i ” 
Italian miles from the ſea, which is owing to the G4 
quantities of mud thrown up by the tide, and — 
formed into a tract of land which is cultivated. T - 
miles:from the city is {till to be ſeen a high brick Mg 
which was formerly a Pharos or light-houſe, and is : 2 
bably the ſame as Pliny mentions, Lib. 30. chap. i. 
ad finem. The air is unwholeſome, but has been ſome. 
what improved by conveying along the ſides of the city 
the rivers Montone and Ronco, which carry off the ſtink. 
ing water from the adjoining marſhes. 
The old geographers repreſent this city as ſtandig 
_ marſhes and. ſhallowss Thus Sis Balla 
| Quaque gravi remo limoſis ſegniter undis 
Leara paludoſæ perſcrindunt ſtagna Raverny, 


Encumber'd in the mud, their oars divide 
With heavy ſtrokes the thick unwieldy tide. 


Martial alſo has an allufion which tends to confirm 
this deſcription, Lib. III. gz. 


Meliuſque ranæ garriant Ravennates. 


Ravenna's frogs in better muſic croak. 


See another alluſion of this poet, lib. 13. 21. 


The large market- place of this city is adorned with 
two lofty pillars of granite, upon which ſtand at preſent 
the ſtatues of St. Victor and St. Apollinaris. In this 
area is alſo erected a braſs ſtatue of pope Alexander VII. 
ſitting, which is the uſual attitude in public monuments 


Though the citizens of Ferrara have not been able to erected to the vicars of Chri/t.. Under an arcade in the 


market-place are eight ſmall iron gates, which are ſaid 
to be thoſe taken from the city of Pavia, and ſet up as 
trophies of the valour of the inhabitants of Ravenna; 
but the common people are perſuaded that theſe gates 
were brought from the Holy Land, and that they were 
thoſe which Sampſon carried away from Gaza. 

On the area before the cathedral ſtands the ſtatue of 
the Virgin Mary, on the top of a pillar erected to her 
in 1659, becauſe, according to the inſcription, ſhe pre- 
ſerved the city more than once from the plague. 

The church of St. Apollinaris | is worthy of notice. 
On each fide of it are twelve marble pillars, and the 
ceiling is an old, but beautiful piece of Moſaic work, re- 
preſenting the three Eaſtern ſages worſhipping the infant 
Jeſus, and ſeveral ſaints with their names infcribed over 
them. Great devotion is paid to the body of St. Apollinaris, 
and on his coffin are three filver tablets, on which are 


| engraven a long account of his life and martyrdom, 


The church called the Rotunda lies without the city, 
and at preſent reſembles a ruined cupola. It is 


| ſuppoſed to have been built in the year 526 by Ama- 
laſunta, daughter to Theodoric, king of: the Oſftrg- 


goths, The . moſt remarkable part of it is the roof, 
which is in the form of an inverted diſh, and conſiſts of 
one ſingle ſtone, which many years after this church 
was built was ſplit by lightning : it is as hard as a flint, 
and, according to an account written on vellum, and 
kept on the altar of the chapel, was brought out of 
Egypt. The thickneſs of this ſtone is four geometrical 
feet, the circumference a hundred and fourteen, and the 
diameter thirty-one feet two inches. It is difficult to 
conceive,” ſays Keyſer, in what manner, at a time 
when the modern machines were in a great meaſure un- 
known, this huge; maſs, the weight of which cannot 
be leſs. than a hundred tons, was raiſed to the top of 
this edifice.”  . - f | 


Good ſpring water is extremely ſcarce at R rwenna z 
| and 


eV A 0:6 


[/a81K0- 


was probe] Iartial deſcribes this ſcarcity of wa- 
| artial delcribes this carcity Ot WA 
was cloſer dre terms, lib. III. 56 and 57. 


ter in Very +4 = 
git ciſterna mihi, quam vinea, malo Ravenue 
Cum poſſim multo vendere pluris aquam. 


d at Ravenna, water ſells ſo dear, ; 
143 to a vineyard 1 prefer. 
f and again, 
Callidus impoſuit nuper mihi caupo Raven : 


Cum peterem mixtum, vendidit ille merum. 


By a Ravenna vintner once betray'd, ; 

$o much for wine and water mix'd I paid; 
But when I thought the purchas'd liquor mine, 
The raſcal fobb'd me off with only wine. 


Dp, ens. in Latin Faventia, à town thirty-four miles 
4 22 Bologna, is famous all over Italy for the 


f its earthen- ware. | 
goodneſs 0 - ſmall town near the ſea. 


of w F 

Jency, an 

00 and Romagna. : 33 
Rimini, a City on the river MNarecchia, which was for- 


merly called Arminum, twenty miles to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Ravenna, It was once ſituated by the ſea, as appears 
from the remaining mole of the old harbour near the city 
wall; but now it is thirteen hundred paces diſtant, the 
ſea having thrown up a large tract of land that has been 
improved for tillage and gardening, and the harbour is 
now ſo choaked up with ſand, as ſcarce to admit of ſmall 
barks. This city is venerable for many remains of its 
ancient ſplendor. A little without the town toward 
Prſaro is a triumphal arch, on each front of which are 
two beautiful columns, and two buſtos. This was erected 
to the emperor Auguſtus. Here are alſo the remains of 
an amphitheatre, and ſeveral ancient inſcriptions. Among 
its churches, that of the Franciſcans is the fineſt, hy 


De Duchy of URBino. 


Its Situation, Extent, Produce, and Hiftory ; with a D- | FT 


ſcription of the Cities of Urbino,  Pezaro, and Fano. 


THE duchy of URRIxo is bounded on the north by 
1 the gulf of Venice; on the ſouth by Perugino and 
Unbria; on the eaſt by the marquiſate of Ancona; and 
on the weft by Tuſcany and Romagna; extending . 
ffty-five miles in length and forty-five in breadth. It 
contains fruit and great plenty of game, as well as fiſh ; 
but the air is not very wholeſome, nor is the ſoil remark- 
able for its fertility. 0 „ 
This duchy had formerly its own dukes, of whom 
the laſt, Francis Maria, of Rovere, dying in 1631, the 
papal treaſury took poſſeſſion of his territory, the ſame 
duke having before, by will, confirmed;the pope's claims, 
and in effe& made over the country to him. 
cipal places in this duchy are the following: 
URBiNo, the capital of the country, ſeated on a 


mountain between the rivers Metro and Poglia, twenty | ballan hell hit 
when alive, harbour in a Kind of large ſpongy ſtone, and 


miles to the ſouth of Rimini: it is a handſome place, 
where the dukes formerly reſided ; and though not large, 
is the reſidence of a legate and archbiſhop. The houles 
are very well built, and great quantities of fine earthen- 
Ware are made here. The palace of its former dukes is 
_ a fine building. This place boaſts the honour of giving 
birth to the immortal Raphael. 
PESARO, a ſea- port on the 
pleaſant country, is a handſome clean city. Here is 
a fountain of mineral water and many fine churches, con- 
vents, and palaces. In the churches are ſome pictures by 


Baroccio, of Urbino, a painter, whoſe works ſome people 


. eſteem very highly, and who is thought to have imitated 


the manner of Raphael and the tints of Correggio, not 
unſucceſsfully: he died in the year 1612, at the age 


» 


of 84, The figs of this country are reckoned the beſt. 


in Italy. 


pably fill more ſo at the time when the ſea | 


ties of time till the year 1468, was 


The prin- 


mouth of the Foglia, in a. 


14 | 
E. 381 
Fa xo, a ſea- port, pretty well fortified; with a barbour 
for imall veſſels, is ſeated about twenty miles to the eaſt 
of Urbino, and derives its name from a. {amy Fortuna, 


or temple of Fortune, which anciently ſtood here. In 


commemoration of this, the image of Fortune is not 


| only erected on the fountain in the market-place, but has 


alſo a place in the arms. of the city. The greateſt cu- 
rioſity here is a marble triumphal arch in honour of the 
emperor Augu/lus, which after having withſtood the inju- 
then much damaged 
by the cannon of pope Paul II. when he beſieged Fanp. 

In the chapel of the Virgin Mary are the fifteen my- 
ſteries of the roſary, painted by Domenichino. St. Piter”+ 
church alſo deſerves notice for'its cupola, ſculptures, and 
paintings. A nobleman, of the name of Torelli, has 
erected in the market-place at Fans, a very elegant thea- 
tre for exhibiting comedies and operas. This town, ac 
cording to Dr. Moore, is nearly of the ſame ſize as Peſaro, 
but more populous. A few miles from Fano, on the 
banks of the riyer Metro, the ancient Metaurus, Claudius 
Nero, the Roman conſul, defeated Aſdrubal, the brother 
of Hannibal; which was one of the moſt important victo- 
ries ever gained by a Roman general. Horace celebrates it 
with a fine poetical enthuſiaſm, in the ode which he 
addreſſes to Claudius Druſus Nero (Lib. IV. 4.) where 
he proclaims the obligations which Rome owes to his fa- 
mily, and deſcribes the terror which, previous to that 
victory, Hannibal had ſpread over all 7taly, The paſſage 


in the Ode is thus tranſlated by Francis. 


How much the grandenr of thy riſing ſtate 
Owes to the Nercs, Rome imperial | ſay. 
Witneſs Metaurus, and the diſmal fate 
Of vanquiſh'd Aſdrubal; and that glad day 
Which firſt, auſpicious,” as the darknefs fled, 
O'er Latiun's face a tide of glory hes 


The Marquiſate of Ancona. 
Its Situation, Produce, and Rivers; of the Ballani, a Hell- 
 fihh incloſed in Stones, with other Kinds , Sea-fifh in the 
Adriatic : A conciſe Hiſtory of the Country, with a parti- 
cular Deſcription of the Cities of Ancona and Loretto: 
the celebrated Holy Houſe called Il Caſa Santa, 
ME mar viſate 0: Ancona is bounded on the north 
and aſt by bc Adriatic ſea; on the welt by the 
duchy of Urb;no; on the ſouth by Umbria, or the d uchy 
of Spoletto; and on the eaſt by the Far ther  Abruzza, 


from eaft to welt about eighty miles,” and fixty from 
north to ſouth. Vo 89 
The air is extremely temperate, and the ſoil ſo fruit- 
ful, that it has been formerly called “ the garden of 
Italy.” It produces a great variety of excellent fruit, 
with flax and bees-wax, This country is watered by no 
leſs than twelve rivers. Dd dn” ont 08 Ol vw 


o 


All along the coaſt of Ancona, on the Adriatic. ſea, 
ſtands a range of towers, at the diſtance of half a mile 
from each other, defended by one or two pieces of can- 


Sy: 3-2 


non, in order to repel the corſairs of Barbary. 

In the loamy ſhallows along this ſhore, and eſpecially 
near Monte Comero, or Conaro, ten miles from the city of 
Ancona, are found. the ballani, a ſort of ſhell-fiſh, which 


being not unlike a date kernel, 'are called ſea. dates. 
Frequently twenty or thirty of theſe are found in one 
ſtone. Many of theſe ſtones have little orifices on their 
ſurface; but others have none at all, notwithſtanding 
which the fiſh live and grow in them. At Antona 
they are larger than at Conaro; but the largeſt do not 
much exceed a finger in length. When they ſearch for 
Ballani, they pick up ſuch ſtones as have their ſurface 
full of little holes, theſe being a certain ſign that the fiſh 
have inſinuated themſelves into them: but.ſometimes the 
aperture through which the ſpawn, or ſmall fry of the fiſh 
have penetrated into the ſtone, happens to be afterward 
ſtopped, up ſo as not to be diſcernible, and yet the fiſh 
thrive very well. "The only way of getting them out, 
is by breaking the ſtone ; for the paſſage through which 


ö 


Vol, II. 
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from, which it is ſeparated by the river Tronzo ; Exteiiding - 


Cc 


* 


— 


they entered 1s much too ſmall even for the young fry to 
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come out at. If two or more of theſe ſhell-fiſh happen by 
their growth to come into contact with each other in the 
ſame ſtone, only one fiſh is found to be alive. 
ſide of the ſhell is white, but the outſide of an aſn- colour. 
When taken out of the ſtone, a gut reſembling a worm, 
about the length of a man's finger, hangs to them. This 
is entirely white, and full of clear water, which it ſquirts 
out at pleaſure. Such as find a particular delicacy in the 
taſte of theſe fiſh, ſay, that they do not feed on the groſſer 
parts of the ſea-water, but as it were on the ſubtile dew 
which penetrates through the ſtone, and thus undergoes 
a kind of filtration. It is very remarkable, that both the 
fiſh and the juices procured from them are ſo luminous in 
the dark, that one may read by them; and even the 
water into which this fiſh has been ſqueezed, when put 
in a glaſs, emits an effulgence that laſts between ten and 
twelve hours. Great quantities of theſe fiſh are ſent to 
Rome, where they are eſteemed dainties. 

It ſhould ſeem, from a paſſage in Fuveral, that large 
turbots were caught in the Adriatic, and on this ſhore. 
Sat. IV. I, 39, &c. . Y 


Incidit Adriaci ſpatium admirabile rhombi, 
Ante domum Pezeris, quam Derica ſuſtinet Aucon, 
Iqplevitque ſinus. 


Where Vinus's ſhrine does fair Ancona grace, 
A Turbot taken of prodigious ſpace 


= 


Fill'd the extended net. DuXKE. 


On the ſpot where this temple of Venus is ſuppoſed to 
have ſtood, the cathedral of Ancona now ſtands. 

At Ancona is alſo a kind of ſea craw-fiſh, called 
nocchia, that has ſome reſemblance to our lobſters, but 
more delicately flavoured. Their dlaws are leſs than 
thoſe of a craw-fiſh, and the head and tail are of a very 
uncommon ſhape. The largeſt of theſe ſpecies is about 
four inches in length. | 

Among other remarkable ſea animals in the harbour 
of Ancona, is a fiſh called the epi, which is probably a 
ſpecies of the cuttle-fiſh, and has a long whitiſh ſhe]l on 
its head. | | 
In the neighbourhood of Ancona are dug out of the 

nd amber, ſulphur, and ſeveral mineral reſins. The 
| ſea near Ancona is obſerved to ebb and flow about a foot, 
or a foot and a half; but this tide gradually abates as the 
Adriatic ſea approaches to its junction with the Mediter- 
ranean, and increaſes in its northern part toward the city 
of Venice. | 

The inhabitants of Ancona, eſpecially the female ſex, 
ſo far excel thoſe of the other parts of 7taly in ſhape and 
3 that they ſeem to be a different race of peo- 

E. 
: Ancona, the capital of the country, is fituated, ac- 
cording to Dr. Maſkelyne's tables, in 43 38” N. lat. and 
13* 300 E. longitude from Greenwich; and ſtands by the 
ſea between two hills, on one of which is the citadel, 
and on the other the cathedral. ** Ir is ſcarcely to be 
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The in- 


architect Venvitelli, who built the pal 


ous worſhip. The large Lazaretto for 
tine ſtands partly on the ſhore a 
is a pentagon, and was begun 
(from 1788). But the greateſt w 
boaſt is its mole, which Baretti 
ultation of an /zalian ; but NH. 


performin 
nd partly on 55 OW 
about forty years 907 


is place c 
h all the cr. 
d it ten 
Whole 
al 
Cty, 


which 


on in Europe,” It is 


were applied to carry on this mole, 
© 150 1 works now carrying 
eligned to check the impetuoſity of ; 
greatly annoy the harbour ere the win bio 
the oppolite coaſt of the Adriatic, which it frequent] _ 
in ſummer, and almoſt perpetually in winter, 3 e 
A ¶ Lambertini having declared Ancona a az 
began this work, upon the ſmall remains of an a . 
Roman mole. It is deſigned to be about 2000 n 
length, 100 feet broad, and 68 deep from the xi ry 
edge, That kind of ſand called Poxzolana 5 
dug in the neighbourhood of Rome, is uſed, dein fo y 
to petrify in the water when mixed with lime, 4 ra 
of ſtone has been found in the neighbourhood of 2 
very hard, and not unlike marble, of which the aut; 
is conſtructed, It is erected agreeable to a plan of N 


ace of CG 


ſerta, 


near Naples, and continued by his ſucceſſor Marchio, 


This mole is to be very broad at the end, where 

and a light-houſe are to be erected. It is eren 
two triumphal arches, one ancient, the other mode; 
The ancient arch, which is as well preſerved as res 
piece of antiquity in /taly, was erected in honour of 7;,.. 
Jan, who greatly improved the harbour, and ſecureq it 
by a mole; the modern one is in honour of pope Bey. 
dit XIV. Bareati's Account of Italy, I. 20. 

The commerce of Ancona,” ſays Moore, © has in- 
creaſed very rapidly of late years; and it is evident, that 
the popes who firſt thought of making it a free port, of 
encouraging manufactures, and of building a mole' to 
render the harbour more ſafe, have injured Venice Wn 
more effectual manner, than thoſe who thundered bulls 
againſt that republic; but it is much to be queſtioned, 
whether the former, by their encouragements to com- 
merce, have augmented their own ſpiritual importance 
in the ſame proportion they have the temporal riches 
of their ſubjects. Vietu of Italy, I. 326. 
LoxrETTo is a ſmall town very pleaſantly ſituated on a 
hill, about fifteen miles to the ſouth of Ancona. lt is 
two thouſand paces from the ſea, with the moſt delight- 
ful proſpect on all fides, and is ſurrounded with deep 
moats and ſmall towers, which, however, would prove 
but a flender defence in caſe of an attack. The Santa 
Caſa, or Holy-houſe, which has rendered this place ſo fa- 
mous throughout all the catholic part of Chri/tendon, is 
faid to be the very ſame in which the Virgin Mary lived 


expreſſed, ” ſays Sharp, how beautiful the environs of [with Jeſeph at Nazareth.” According to the hiſtory of the 


Ancona are. The road is hilly, but the gradual waving of 
the vineyards and arable lands afford the moft pleaſing 
image I have ſeen of peace and plenty. The Adriatic 
on one fide, and the Appenines on the other, at the diſtance 
of about thirty miles, ſerve to beautify the proſpect.” 
Letters from Italy, p. 30. Of the city, Dr. Moore 
_ ſays, ** The great inequality of the ground, cauſed by the 


adventures of this building, it is pretended that in Mzy 
1291 it was tranſported by angels through the air from 
Galilee to Terſato, in Dalmatia, and three years and an 
half after into Z7taly ; where, on the tenth of December, 
1294, about midnight, it was firſt placed in a wood be- 
longing to Recanati, a thouſand paces diſtant from the ſea. 
Eight months after it was again removed; and at laſt, as 


aſcents and deſcents, will prevent this from being a beau- it were with more mature deliberation, depoſited in its 


tiful town, but it has much the appearance of becoming a 
rich one. Some of the nobility have the firmneſs and 
good ſenſe to deſpiſe an ancient prejudice, and openly 
carry on commerce, New houſes are daily building, 
and the ſtreets are animated with the buſtle of trade.” 
The churches, convents, and hoſpitals, are forty-five 
in number, and the biſhop depends immediately on the 
pope. The exchange within the city is a large elegant 
building, and perſons of all religions enjoy liberty of 
conſcience, though the Proteſlants are not allowed any 
place of public worſhip: a great number of Jes reſide 
here, who live. together in a particular quarter, but are 
diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians by a bit of red cloth in 


their bats. They have a ſynagogue, and they alone are: 


preſent place, which was then a field belonging to a noble 
lady named Lauretta, from whom the town takes its name. 
Nothing can be more amazing than the credit given to 
ſuch an abſurd and ridiculous fable, by which all popiſh 
countries have been drawn to make burthenſome, yet 
voluntary contributions: it being notorious, that with 
reſpect to' the received chronology of this miraculous 
tranſmigration, the facred houſe had been placed in Itah, 
and 'its fame much celebrated, even long before ſome po- 
piſh writers, as St. Vincent and others, ſought for it in Na- 
zareth, although they maintained that they ſaw it there. 

This ſacred houſe itſelf is built of pieces of a reddiſh ſub- 
ſtance, of an oblong ſquare ſhape, laid one upon another in 
the manner of brick, which according to Moore, (I. 343) 


permitted to perform the public exerciſe of tacir religi- 


appear to be nothing elſe than common Italian bricks ; 
| : 1 "5" bee 


1 


| ANCON As : 


nfute ſuch an hereſy they are ſaid to be a kind 
tone; which though it cannot now be found in Pale- 
1 Has formerly very common' there, particularly in 
| 3 hbourhood of Nazareth, The building ſtands 
* e dee welt, I be length within is thirty-one feet 
2 inches, the breadth thirteen feet and near three in- 
es and the height eighteen feet nine inches at the ſides; 
0 the centre of the roof is five palms higher than the 
5 By the care of Sixtus Quintus, and other popes, 
the four ſides have been ſurrounded with marble, on 
- which Michael Angela, and his rival contemporaries, have 
Javiſhed all. their ſkill in ſculpture, Sharp 39. Over 
the door is an inicription, which denounces excommu- 
nication to any perſon who enters armed, 


Tngredientes cum armis ſunt excommunicati. 


but to co 


* 


FT" Th 


There are alſo the ſevereſt denunciations againſt thoſe 
who carry away the ſmalleſt particle of the ſtone or mortar 
belonging to the chapeh . ; 

On the top of Caſa Santa is a little tower, which the 
Reman Catholics cannot deny to have been the work of 
Chriſtians ; ſince it is contrary to all probability to 
imagine, that the Virgin Mary had ſuch a tower erected 
upon her mean habitation. In violent tempeſts of thun- 
derand lightning they ring two little bells which are bung 
in this tower, no doubting but that their ſound will 
diſperſe any tempett, and prevent any ill effects from it. 

One part of the Caſa Santa, which lies eaſtward, may 
de conſidered as the Holy of Holies, and is called “ the 
« ganctuary, it being ſeparated from the other part by 
a ſilver balluſtrade, and a gate of the ſame metal. In the 
Jarger part, which is about three fourths of the whole, + 
are thirty-ſeven ſilver lamps, ſome weighing fifty, others 


eighty, others a hundred” and four, and four of them | 


weigh a hundred and twenty-eight. pounds each. This 
part is alſo ſeparated from the other by an altar, which 
deing without a back, and low, affords a view of the ce- 
Jebrated image. In this larger part is the greateſt curio- 
ſity, that is, the window by which the angel Gabriel 
entered at the Annunciation ; over which is a picture of 
the Crucifixion, pretended to be brought by the apoſtles 
into this houſe, and to have been done by Sz. Luke. The 
ſmaller part has the wall plated over with ſilver, and con- 
tains the hearth where the bleſſed Virgin uſed to dreſs 
her victuals, and over it ſtands her image, which is only 
about four feet high, and is ſaid to be made of cedar by 
the hand of St. Luke; the infant on her right arm is alſo 
of cedar; it is not quite two palms in height; and in her 
left hand ſhe has a globe. Of all the ſculptors that 
« ever exiſted,” ſays Dr. Moore, this St. Luke is aſ- 
ſuredly the leaſt of a flatterer; and nothing can be a 
ſtronger proof of the bleſſed Virgin's contempt for external 
beauty, than her being ſatisfied with this repreſentation 
of her, eſpecially if her face and perſon really reſembled 
thoſe beautiful ideas of her conveyed by the pencils of 
Raphael, Corregio, and Guido. [See the cauſe aſſigned for 
St. Luke being looked upon as an artiſt, page 388 of this 
Volume. ] The faces of both images have been over-laid 
with a kind of filver lacker, which is now become quite 
black with the continual ſmoke of the lamps; ſo that the 
Virgin Mary wants only thick lips to make her a perfect 
Negro. The infant Jeſus is dreſſed in a flame-coloured 
habit, and the Virgin Mary in an azure robe; with 
which ſhe is ſo modeſtly covered, that no part of the 
ſtatue is to be ſeen, but its face and toes. The mantle 
hanging down her ſhoulders is of the ſame colour, pow- 
dered with golden ſtars; her hair hangs on her ſhoulders 
and part of her back. On her head is a triple crown of 
gold, enriched.with pearls and diamonds, and another is 
on that of the child Jeſus; both were the gift of Lewis 
XIII. king of France, aud valued at bebe . thouſand 
crowns. The gold chains, rings, and jewels, with 
which the image of the Virgin is loaded, are frequently 
changed, and her apparel is not always the ſame; for on 
the ſeven days of Paſſion-week ſhe is dreſſed in deep 
mourning, and has daily a freſh ſuit. The niche in 
which the image ſtands, is adorned with ſeventy-one large 
Bohemia topazes. On the right ſide of the image is an 
angel of caſt gold, profuſely enriched with diamonds and 


9 383 
heart embelliſhed with large diamonds, and terminating 
in a flame of rubies and pearls. This piece is ſaid to have 
coſt fifty thouſand ducats, and was offered by Maria 
4 Eſie, princeſs of Modena, queen to James II. of Eng- 
land, that by the interceſſion of the Virgin, ſhe might con- 
ceive a ſon; and it is ſaid, that ſoon after ſne had a ſon; 
but his birth being attended with many eireumſtances of 
ſecrecy and concealment, excited apprehenſions of a ſu 
poſititious child being produced, which led him torbs 
called the Pretender to the Briti/h crown by ſuch as were 
not willing to allow his claim by birth, On the left fide 
of the Virgin is a ſilver angel, in the ſame poſture of reve- 
rence, oftering her a golden heart crowned, and glittering 
with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, likewiſe terminat= 
ing in a flame: this was preſented by the mother of the 
ſame princeſs. On the right hand of the Virgin is a ſilver 
angel, who weighs three hundred and fifty-one pounds, 
oftering, on a cuſhion of the ſame metal, an infant of 
maſſy gold, weighing twenty-four pounds. This was 
preſented by Lewis XII] king of France, for the birth of 
the dauphin, afterwards Lewis XIV. Seven golden lamps 
are continually burning before the image ; one of which, 


. preſented by the republic of Venice, weighs thirty-ſeven 


pounds and a half, Under this hangs another richly ſet 
with jewels. The lamp that ſtands next the Virgin's face, 
and is held by three angels, weighs nine pounds; and 
another, which Francis II. duke of Modena, offered to the 
Virgin, weighs eighteen pounds and a half. On both 
ſides of the niche are cupboards filled with the ancient 
-ornaments of this ſtatue; and in a little window in the 
wall are ſome earthen diſhes ſaid to be uſed by the Holy 
Family. Some of theſe veſſels have ſince been edged 
with gold. | 3 
The robe which this famous image had on when it 
was brought from Dalmatia into Italy, is of red camblet, 
and kept in a glaſs.ſhrine, The diſh out of which it is 
pretended the 2 in and her divine Infant uſed to eat, is 
ſhaped like a ſhalfow bowl, and of earthen-ware z, but its 
outſide is now plated over with filver. This utenfil is not 
oniy kiſſed, but roſaries, medals, Agnus Dei's, crucifixes, 
and paper caps painted with the image of the Madona of 
Loretto are rubbed againſt it, from a firm perſuaſion that 
they thus become an infallible remedy againſt the head 
ach, and other diſorders, An ague is faid to have been 
perfectly cured only by drinking a little cold water out 
of this diſh: even the oil and wax of the lamps and can- 
dles burning before the image are not without their medi- 
cinal virtues. . „ 
Notwithſtanding the mean appe 
within, the outſide of the Caſa Santa is moſt elegantly 
adorned with the fineſt marble; but is ſo eren that 
the marble ſtructure ſerves only as a caſe for it, leaving a 
ſmall interval between it and the brick walls of the Caſa 
Santa. This is partly to be attributed to the veneration 
entertained for thoſe ſacred materials, and partly from an 
apprehenſion that they would not have ſuffered the ne-, 
and unhallowed marble to be in contact with them; but 
would have repelled it with ſuch violence as to war 7 2 
the lives of the workmen, This, it is pretended, for- 
merly happened to ſome builders, who, from an indiſcreet 
zeal, were going to ſtrengthen. theſe ſacred walls by ſome 
new additions. J Sr en le 
_ The. Treaſury ſurpaſſes even the Holy-houſe in riches. 
It is a ſpacious hall wainſcotted, and the arched” roof 
is divided by gilt compartments, beautified with ex- 
cellent pictures. They formerly kept a number of works 
in ſilver in large preſſes of folding doors, but that metal 
is now laid up in heaps in private places, and perhaps for 
private uſes; and they are now filled with nothing but 
pure gold, an amazing quantity of the largeſt and richeſt 
jewels, and ſuch veſſels and ornaments as are ſuppoſed to 
exceed the value of gold and gems. ET Oe 
Report ſays, that theſe valuable votive offerings are 
occaſionally melted down by order of his Holineſs, for 


e of the walls 


els are picked out, and fold for the ſame purpoſe, falſe 
ſtones being ſubſtituted in their ſtead ; but this is an af- 
fair entirely between the Virgin and the Pope, and if ſhe 
does not complain of the violation, it is a_matter which 


. Other gems, with one knee inclined, offering a golden 


ol 


concerns no one elſe, : 
2 ed - 


the uſes of the ſtate, and alſo that the moſt precious jeẽ /- 


o 
Ss % 


Is this treaſury are two paintin 


- 


| 8 which are very highly 
ed: the one, by Annibale Carracti, repreſents the 


hu the front is entirely of marble finely embelliſhed with 
ſculpture, and over the portal is a ſtatue of the Holy Virgin 
by Lombardi. The three gates on this fide of the church 


are of braſs, with beautiful 5% relieves repreſenting dif- 
ferent hiſtories of the Old Teſtament by Lombardi. Here 
are about twenty altars and chapels, in which all the ce- 
lebrated artiſts gave ſpecimens of their ſkill, The great 
cupola is ſupported by eight large pilaſters, and on the 
inſide is the aſſumption and glorification of the Virgin 
ary; by Chriſiopber Roncalli. | 
The iron grates which are placed before the altars or 
little chapels, which are numerous in this church, are 
id to Rave been made of the fetters and chains of the 
hriſtian flaves who were freed from captivity by the vic- 
oxmerly the walls of the church of Loretta were co- 
vered with multitudes of pictures and votive pieces, ſome 
of wood, others of wax or braſs : but beſides the coarſe- 
neſs of the performance and meanneſs of many of them, 
they very much darkened the church, and therefore, in 
1673. e greateſt part of them were temoved, and the 
ſilver and gold tablets employed to better uſes 
Tube number of pilgrims who annually viſited this 
place formerly, amounted to two hundred thoufand ; but 
the Reformation has given a ſevere blow to indulgences, 
and the zeal for tire 


— 
. 
7 


Lite [lgrimages is greatly cooled; 
ſo that at preſent the number of pilgrims who annual 
repair thither, feldom exceeds forty or fifty thouſand, 
= come on foot, and others ride on horſes or aſſes. 
The female pilgrims, whio can afford the expence, gene- 
rally travel to . in a catrlage; aud as latge compa- 
niĩes often travel together, many whimſical incidents hap- 
pen on the road ; ſo that fat 
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irgin's nativity; the other, which is by Raphatl, is a Holy 


| 


4 


s very pure, and the foi] 
e lake” ſupplies che coun, 


ſides which there are ſeveral ſmaller, This territo 
tatns a pretty large lake, anciently called 7; fi y con- 
VETS raſimene, h 
at preſent the lake of Perugia, in which are three illa 2 
Between this lake and a high mountain near Gere 1 
the dominions of Forence, is a long valley with Te; 2 
narrow entrance, where Hannibal defeated Flaminix, = 
Roman general, who 

'The air of this territory i 
tile in corn and wine« Ta 
with plenty of fiſh. 

The principal city in this provinee is PrxUoIA, wh; h 
is very ancient; and together with its citadel ig dein 
decay. It is advantageouſly ſeated upon a hill 8 
five miles to the north of Rome, It is the ſee of a biſhon 
and has an univerſity that has three conſiderable colle g 
beſides which it has two academies, one of which 1 
founded fo lately as the year 1752. This city is fam, 
for the reſidence of ſeveral perſons of quality, and for 
very agreeable ſort of white wine, as clear as rock water, 
having ſomewhat of the flavour of muſcadine, l 

The territory of Oxvizxro is bounded on the north 
and eaſt by Spoletto, on the welt by the Sienneſe, and on 
the ſouth by the remaining part of St. Peter's patrimon 
and Ca/tro, In this canton is the lake Boſſena, former), 
Volcini. | | s 7 

OxrvierTo, the capital of this territory, is built on x 
high and craggy rock near the confluence of the rivers 
Paglia and Chiuna, which fall into the river Tyber a little 
below it, twenty-ſix miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Perugia. 
It is an epiſc6pal ſee, and has ſix churches and convent, 
Its walls are ftrong, though ancient, and both the cathe. 
Gral and the other churches, as well as the vice-legate's 

palace are very noble edifices, enriched with great quan- 
tities of marble, porphyry, ſtately towers and ſteeples, 
and eſpecially paintings. The palace was built by 
Urban VIII. who alſo adorned ſeveral of the churches and 
public ſtructures. But what is moſt ſingular in this ci 
is a well cut into the rack by order of pope Clement vi 


| 


and huſbands Yo not t fupply it with freſh water. This well is two huudrel 


_ cordially Yeti | the vows which 1 re and Wiyes und fifty cubits deep: one deſcends into it by a double 
ate apt to make, on any ſuppoſed ueliverahee from danger, ſtair· caſe of fixe hundred and fifty ſteps, r ae by 
| | I he mules 


of going in pilgrimage to Loreto. 
45 


it would be 1 555 for a Obtiſtian printe to ſur- 
priſe it, (Traveli, p. 93.) Sharp goes ſo far as to ſay, that a 
2 , $* ; two hundret men on 'boatt, might 


Corſair veſſel, with 
ſurp 


efſes, great abhorrence of each of thefe fetitiments, as 


In going out of the ch 
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rr. xi. 
Of ibe PERR uomo, OnvizrANo, and SPOLETTO0. 


; 


* Their Situation, Extent, and principal Cities. 


I <d on the welt by Tyſcany; on the north by the 
ducby of Urin; on e e, Sele, ett the 
ſouth by Oruietano; extending about twenty-eight miles 
from north to Touth, and about thirty from caſt to weſt. 

The Tiber, which runs acroſs the country 'frpm the 
north-weſt toward the ſouth, is the principal river ; be. 


{forty 


. ——— of Tthly, Fro 
ne PEP SLY e Ist. Francis, which has an altar-piece by Raphael Urbino, 
HE Ptäoco, or territory of PERUGiA, is bound - p P FP 


ſeventy windows cut through the rock. 
'whRich bring up the water upon their backs, go down 
one ſtair-caſe and up che other. The town neither has 
nor needs any other 'fortifications than thoſe ſolid rocks 
and ptecipices with whiehit ãs furrounded, and from which 
one can hardly look down without «dread. The height 


riſe and plunder this church (Letters, p. 4.) Bureiuii fofithe city renders the air very ſerene and healthy. 


Spor Tro is bounded on the north by the marquiſate 
of Ancema and the duchy of Urbino'; on the eaſt by the 
farther” Abruzzo; on the ſouth by Sabina and the patri- 
mony of St. Peter; and on the weſt by Orvietano and 
Perugino.; extending about forty- five miles in length, and 
in breadth, and abounding in corn, wine, oil, al- 
monds, and other fruit. | 

This duchy, which is part of the ancient Umbria, on 
the extinction of the Longobardian monarchy, became 
ſubject to the Franks, and afterward annexed to the papal 
rerritortes. | | LA 

The principal places in this duchy are the following: 

'FULIGNoO, or FoLicno, a ſmall city ſurrounded by an 
old wall with port-holes, and almoſt of a circular form. 
Dr. Miore ſays the ſituation of this town is peculiarly 
happy. It ſtands in a charming valley, laid out in corn- 
fields and vineyards, which are interſected by mulberry 
and almond trees, and watered by the river Clitumnui. 


T The" view terminates on the one {ide by hills crowned 
with cities, and on the other by the loftieſt mountains of 
the Apennines. It is a thriving town, and exhibits un- 
common appearances of induſtry. 


Conſiderable manu- 
factures of paper, eloth and ſilk, are carried on here. 
1 368. Here is che church of the nuns of 
in which the Virgin Mary is repreſented in all her glory; 
and below St. John the Baptiſ St. Francis, and Cardinal 
Conti, firſt ſecretary to pope Julius II. WhO ordered it to 
de painted. In the Franciſcan chureh are four bodies 0 
ſaints in ſhrines of ſilver gilt, placed upon four different 
altars ; but the moſt honoured of them is that of St. Al. 
' gela, a lady of quality in Pulign, vho made a vow of cialis 
; 4 „ 


* 


4. 4 


a 


curxo, c. 


chaſtity, after burying three huſbands and fifteen children. | 
A degree of virtue not very exalted. e 
155145 or Ass 1s fo, is ſeated on a hill about twelve 
les to the eaſt of Perugia, and though it is but ſmall, is 
A hopric in the pope's nomination. Here Se. Francis 
5 porn, and his remains are depoſited in à ſmall yaiult 


under the h igh altar of the Fraxcican church. The ſi- courſe, reaches the declivity of its channel, which is 
with many thick trees, covered with perpetual verdute, 


: . 

zan of this convent is very fine: it is ſaid to be built 
2 of a temple dedicated to Jupiter Paganicus ; 
4 the popes have granted ſuch indulgences to this 
church; that thoſe who enter it on the feaſt of St. Francis 
are abſolved from all their ſins, A great number of filyer | 
janps are contngen'y burning round the place where 

12 is depoſited. | . 
7 icy of SPOLETTO, the capital of the duchy of the 
(ame name, appears at a diſtance like an amphitheatre that 
terminates the beautiful plain of Fuligne, and is ſeated on 
the declivity of a hill that renders the ſtreets very uneven. 
It is ſurrounded only by a ſingle wall, with port-holes ; 
and its caſtle is a Gothic ſtructure, that entirely commands 
the 'place- This city © contains twentycone pariſh 
churches and a like number of convents, ſeventeen her- 
mitages, and thirteen religious fraternities, The ſquare 
of Spoletto is very ſmall, and the cathedral but a mean 
ſtructure, though the pavement, which is compoſed of 
{mall pieces of marble, curiouſly arranged, is very beau- 
tiful, Though a biſhopric ſuffragan to the pope, and 
the capital of a duchy,this city makes but an indifferent 
appearance, and is very thinly peopled. "BY 
"Among the remaining antiquities of this city, the moſt 
conſiderable are, a triumphal arch very much decayed, 
an aqueduct, the ruins of a palace built by Theodoric, 


king of the Oftrogoths, and thoſe of an ampbitheatre. he 
With reſpect to the aqueduct, it is till entire, and-con=-}J - 
yeys water into the city. It is ſaid indeed to be a Gothic | 
work, but is ſo magnificent that it would be no diſere f 1 4. | 7 

- SABINA,' CASTRO, and Sr. PETER's PATRIMONY» | 


dit to the ancient Romans, and has not perhaps its equal 
in Europe. It joins” Monte Lugo to the hill on which: 
Molatto is ſeated, and conſiſts of ten free-ſtone arches 
between four and five hundred fest in height, from the 


bottom of the valley, and three hundred and fifty feet in 


length. What appears very ſingular, is a path which is 
cut beneath the Water-courfe on the crown of the arches, 
2 paſſengers can walk from one mountain to àano- 
her. At the extremity of the aqueduct is an antique 
bead of a lion, of an extraordinary magnitude, which 
diſcharges through its mouth, with great violence, à pro- 
digious quaptity' of water into a baſin, from whence it 
runs into two others much larger: and is thence conyeyed 
to different parts of the city. „ 

Moxrz Luo abe pleaſant, for it enjoys a 
_ perpetual verdure, and is plentifully ſtocked with fruit- 
trees, and ſprings of clear water, on which account there 


are ſaid to he here abohe fifty hermi tage. 
Nan the ancient NANNIA; is a poor town, delight- 
"ons tuated on a high rocky mountain, forty-ſix miles 
to the north of Nome. This was the native. place of 
the emperor Ner ba, and is at preſent the ſee of a biſhop, 
immediately, ſubordinate to the pope, * Here are ſome: 
good. ſprings, and a noble aqueduct, by Which the -wa- 
ter is eonveyed to this place from the diſtance of fifteen” 
| halian miles. Below the city is a valley, through which 
the river Nera paſſes, where are the remains of à grand 
ſtone bridge over the river, built by Augu/tus,, and con- 
triyed in ſuch a manner as to join two oppolite mountains 
on each ſidde of che rivee rt. 
The road from 'Narni to the cityof TEN extends 
e e Worn with rows of trees, 
round the /trunks: of which twine very thick and large 

vines. This country alſo abounds with fig trees and 
dolive- yards, The turnips it produces, which thrive beſt 
m a graveliy (oil, ate ſo large as ſometimes to weigh be- 
tween thirty and forty pounds. Meluns, proaches, figs, and 
other fruit are alſo larger here than in other parts. 
Tbe famous catatast, commonly called Caſcata ' del 
falls, being almoſt Wholly of marble, lies about three 
miles from Torni; and the road to it, part of which is 
- cut ih the röck in the ſide of the mountain, is without 


but the trave 
ing the top of the mountain, he views the ſtupendous ca- 
taract formed by the riyer Velrino, ruſhing from the moun- 


| In this province are no walled towns; its principal 


o E. 355 
viewing mae which are of a frightful height ; 
ler is ſufficiently rewarded when, on reach- 


tain, | 3 3 5 
The river, after running ſome miles with a e 
aded 


as are the mountains by which this is ſurrounded. The 
waters then deſcend with a rapid courſe along a. ſhot 
ſpace, and then fall from a perpendicular height of three 
hundred feet, breaking againſt ſateral rocks, which cauſe 
cataract, by which the neighbouring valley receives a, 
perpetual: fall of rain. After this fall the waters ruſh 


into the cavities of the rocks, and then burſting through 


ſeveral openings, at length deſcend 'to the bed of the 
river.” WW ä | 
TERNI, an ancient city, has ſeveral remains of Kae 
tures built by the Romans, but they are chiefly in ruins. 
It is encompaſſed only with a ſingle wall, and is at pre- 
ſent ſmaller than Spoleto, though better peopled. It is 
the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the pope. Ce ge 
The inhabitants carry on a pretty good trade in black 
taffeties and olive oil. 4 
pigeons excellent. Terni boaſts of having given birth 
to Cornefius Tacitus, the celebrated: hiſtorian, and to the 
W aces and Floriatus. © W 8 
Between fix and ſeven Italian miles to the north-weſt 
of Terni, is mount E0L0, remarkable for its cool breezes; 


rocks of this mountain. 
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Their Situation, Extent, Produce, aul pritcipal Places. 

INH E province of Sapina derives its name from the 
| Sabines; whoſe country alſo included a part of the 
preſent duchy'of Spoletto. It is bounded: on the north by 
ſouth by the Campania of Rome; and on the weſt by Sr. 


almoſt as much in breadth.” It abounds in oil and wine, 


and is watered by ſeveral ſmall rivers, which render it fer- 


* 
& 7 n S 3 5 
* 


vapours to aſcend much higher than the ſummit of the 


heir wine is very good, and their 


which, eſpecially in ſummer, iſſue from the chaſms in the | 


Umbria; on the eaſt by the Farther Abruzzo ; on We 


Peter's Patrimony. It is twenty-two miles in length, and 


place is MOLIAN o, which is ſeated on a mountain near 


% 


7 


rails, very f ery, and conſequently very dangerous to 
men and.-horſee: > The ſpectator is ſtruck with terror on 
Y een TT af fl. | 


I+ f 
extent. 


b, 


L 


the river Tyber, thirty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Spoleito. 
It is a ſmall place, but is pretty populous conſidering its 
The duchy of CasTRo is bounded'on the north by Or- 
vietans; on the eaſt | 
the Mediterranean ; and on the weſt by Tuſcany 3 and 
produces corn and fruit; but is thinly. peopled, and worſe 
cultivated, . WE , N 


2 ducky of Caftre aud the carldom of Ronciglione * 


were conferred by pope Paul III. off his natural ſon Peter 
Aloyſius Farneſe, who afterward became duke of Parma 
and Placentia. His deſcendants held this country as a 


fief- of the papal chair, till Aduard mortgaged it to the 


Monte de Pitta at Rome; but paying neither * 
nor intereſt; pope Urban VIII. ſequeſtered the land, and 


took upon himſelf the liquidation of the debt. Adoard, 
indeed, afterward found means to make himſelf again 
maſter of the count” but it was taken from his ſon by 


pope Innocent KI. ai. be money lent not being repaid at 
the app inted time, this duchy was, in 1661, again annex 


ed to the papal chamber. In 1664, Lewis XIV. of France, 
prevailed on the pope to allow a farther term of eight 
years for the redemption of the land; but even when that 
125 p5 mathe 1 dog + | Was expired, nothing was effected. On the other hand, 

armane, from the mountain down ich the Zelcrno:] 


Den Carly laying claim to it in 1732, offered to pay the 


wan; but the pope refyled.to agree to it, and it continues 


united to the papal dominions 


| 12 Woe 1 o* 2 A 1. 
The principal places in this duchy are the following: 


WO * 


CAsTRO, formetly a polite city, and a biſhop's {ee ; but 
the „ murdered. the biſhop ſeat them by 


1 
. 


by the river Marta; on the ſouth by 


rope 


— 


386 


ope Junotent X. his holineſs, in 1646, removed the 
iſhopric to Apuapendente, and ordered the town to be de- 
moklled; :. 3h | „ 
In this duchy are alſo FARNESE, Mor AL ro, VA- 
LENTANO, and other ſmall places. To this duchy like- 
wiſe belong the iſlands of BISEN TINA and ManTaAnA, 
which lie in the lake of Bona. Each has a church; 
and in one of them it was that Amalaſunta, daughter to 
Theodoric king of the Qfrogoths, was kept priſoner by her 
couſin Theedat, with whom ſhe had ſhared the govern- 
ment, and afterward, by 
ſhe was bathing. | a 
Sr. PzTER's PaTkimoNy, formerly called Etruria 
Suburbicaria, was given to the fee of Rome by the counteſs 
Matilda, This grant is ſaid to have been made in the 
yea 1097, under Gregory VII. and in 1102, renewed to 
Paſchal II. Mee | Ar 
This country is bounded on the north by Orvietano 3 
on the eaft by Umbria and Sabina; on the ſouth by the 
Campania of Rome; and on the weſt by the ſea ; it be- 


<h 


. 


e principal places in this province are the following: 
BoLsENA, a ſmall town, moſt delightfully ſituated near 
the lake of the ſame name, which is thirty- ive Italian 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY: 


his orders, was murdered while 


N 


8 thirty-five miles in length, and thirty in breadth. 


1 


Roux. 


| CivirTa VECGHIA, a fortified ſea- port, and the 
the papal dominions, is ſeated, according to Dr. A 
lyne's Fables, in 42* 5" N. latitude, and 11 467 E 15 
tude. It obtained its name in the following mann ny 
854, pope Leo IV. built a new town, which, fro + 
name, be called Leopolis, and peopled it with t 
tants of Centumcella, which the Aobrs' had fac 
ſome time the inhabitants returning to their fe 
of abode, repaired it, and hence it Was called ita 7 
chia, or the Old Town. The remains of Leopolis arè — | 
to be ſeen at ſix miles diſtance. Pope Urban VIII. coy + 
this. city to be regularly fortified ;, and it has a ſtro 
old caſtle, detached, and ſtanding in the ſea. The port i 
not quite ſheltered from all winds, but has a > vn 
dock for ſhips, and an artificial mole, at the end of which 
is a ſtrong high tower, which at once defends the entrance 
into the port, and ſerves as a light-houſe, The place is 
in good condition, butthinly inbabited, che air being un. 
| wholeſome, and good water very ſcarce z but this lafl in. 
convenience has in ſome meaſure been remedied by meang 
of a canal. Here are ſome good churches and other edi. 
fices, and here commonly he the pope's gallies. This 
city would greatly leſſen the trade of Leghorn, was it de. 
clared a free port. Ia the year 1779, the powder maga- 


beſt in 


r: tn, 
m his o- f 
he inhabi. 
ked; after 

former place 


zine in the citadel was ſet on re by lightning; when the 
roof of the palace of the governor was blown into the air 
the walls fent, the Mount of Piety overturned and de. 
ſtroyed, and all the churches and houſes in the neigh- 
bourhood damaged. N 

The earldom of RowciolioxE, which is entirely in- 
eluded in St. Peter's Patrimony, belongs to the duke of 
Parma. Nonciglione, the principal town, is but ſmall; 
and is ſeated at a little diſtance from the Lago di Vice, an 
ciently called the lake of Cyminus, ©» 


miles in circuit. The mountains which environ it are 
covered with oaks, and afford the proſpect as it were of 
au auguſt amphitheatre, Here is ſaid to have beef 
gught by a hoſt the miracle which gave occaſion to 
then ſtitution of the feſtival of Corpus Chri/?i, Near this 
place are ſeen, on an eminence, the ruined walls of the 
 Etrurian city Volſini EF} | LN 
MonTs FIASCONE is ſeated upon a mountain; but 
would be little known, were it not on account of its white 
muſcadel wine, which, however, ſeldom comes to per- 
fection. Its biſhopric is incorporated with that of Or- 
neto, and immediately ſubject to the pope. ' Near this | 
city, in the church of St. Hauian, is a. monument ſaid 
to be erected to the memory of a German, who unhap- 
pily was ſo delighted with the wine of this city, that be 
drank himſelf into a fever, which ſoon carried him off; 
but has the honour of being buried before the altar, he 
having left ſix hundred ſeuai, or a hundred and twenty- 
ſeven pounds ten ſhillings ſterling, to the church and the 
poor, the ĩntereſt of which is annually diſtributed in bread 
VIII, the capital of the country, was given to the 
pope by the empreſs Matilda, in memory of which dona- 
tion an inſcription on ſtone is fixed on the town-houſe, 
This eity lies in a beautiful and fertile valley: it is large, 
the ſtreets for the greater part are broad and well paved, 
and the houſes. are handſome. - The inhabitants, how- 
ever, ſcarce amount to ſifieen thouſand, though there are 
ſixty- nine churches, convents, and | hoſpitals. | The 
Franciſcan nuns pretend to ſhew the body of St. Roſa di 
Viterbo, which is uncorrupted, and dried up like a mum- | 
my. At the diftance of an Italian mile from the city is a| tains and the ſea-coaſ t. ; 
handſome church dedicated to the Virgin, with the ſur-| This .country is bleſſed with à very fertile ſoil, but 
name della Quercia, which is reſorted to by a great num- for want of cultivation the inhabitants are wretchedly 
+ berofpilgrims ; and near it is a Dominican convent. poor. It has delicious plains of conſiderable extent, 

; * "Here are two academies, one ſtyled C O/tinati, or the | with. ſcarce ſo much as a village, ſo that the few inha- 
- Obſtinate, whoſe emblem is a pyramid beat on every fide | bitants are obliged, in order to get in their harveſt, to 

by the winds, and the motto FRUSTRA ; the other ſtyled [employ the peaſants of Viterbo, Perugia, and other 

li Ardenti, the Fiery, whoſe emblem is an ingot of gold | hilly parts of Sz. Peter's Patrimony. It is, however, ob- 

in a crucible over a furnace, with the motto none ſervable, that, in general, the plains are not the places 

_ _ _ PURUM. The town is divided into ſixteen pariſhes z]choſen for building; but rather the hills, for the ſake 
_ ſome good hoſpitals are likewiſe here, eſpecially thoſe for of coolneſs. The air is here very unwholeſome, which 

_ orphans and foundlings. ess is partly occafioned by the fens and lakes, the indolence 
At the diſtance of two or three miles to the north-eaſt | and ſloth of the inhabitants, who take no pains either to 
of Viturbe ſlands a moſt delightful villa belonging to the] drain the marſhes or to cultivate the dry lands, which 
dyke of Lan, which has this peculiar advantage, that are in a manner deſerted, to which may. be added, the 
the many dukes who have ſucceeded each other in this | many towns and villages. that lie in heaps of rubbiſh, 

ſeat for ſome hundred years paſt, not one has neglected and harbour great quantities of ſtagnated water, which 
to improve it; and accordingly this place abounds in ſine] contribute to corrupt the air. After the wind has been 
pictures, antique ſtatues, and rich furniture; and nothing [a long time in the north, and ſuddenly ſhiſts to the ſouth, 
of the kind can exceed the fountains, grottos, canals, | or when a ſtrong ſouth wind blows, attended with cloudy 
walks, arbours, and groves, in the gardens. weather, the ſeaſon is very ſickly at Rome : this is, how- 
The adjacent country is naturally, rich and fertile, and ever, an obſervation not peculiar to Rome, but to all 
where it is well cultivated, produces great plenty of corn, Ztaly. That Noms itſelf is not remarkably, unhealthful, 

- oil, fruit, rice, and pulſe ; notwithſtanding which, except | may be concluded from the great number of its inhabi- 
where there are ſome villas, | tants, who live to an advanced age; and even pne+third of 
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The CAMPAGNA D ROMANaA; or CAMPANIA of Rows, 


tis Situation. and Erben ita fertile Soil; but deſolate Seat, 
A particular Deſcription tbe Gity of RoME : Its An- 


tiquities, Paintings, and Sculptures, with the Manners 
4 and Cuſtoms of tbe Inhabitants. - * F. 1 5 
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HE Campania, or territory of Rome, anciently called 
1 Latium, is bounded on the north by Sabina; on 
the eaſt by Mruxxo; on the ſouth by the Terra di Lavoro; 
on the weſt and ſouth-weſt by the Meuiterranean and the 
Tyber ; extending fixty miles in length on the Mediur- 
ranean, to the frontiers of Naples. Es: 
It is divided into Campania Proper, which lies on the 
north fide between the river Ame, and the ridge of the 
mountains of Segni, and is a very mountainous tract, and 
into the ſourthern or maritime fide, called /a Marina; 
which extends from eaſt to weſt, between thoſe moun- 


- 
* 
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# 


ts 
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0 n it 1s a perfect ſolitude, with- 
out houſes ot inhabitants, and the roads unſrequented. the cardinals are computed to arrive at their eightieth 
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font. 3 
bs e n a company was formed at Rome 


ruins. 


| 


zur 


gr i 
for N XIII. Rezzonice) propoſed to drain 


ne waters round the city, which probably occaſion 
＋ ce between the ſalubrity of the air of ancient 


the d 16 
” modern Rome. © 


J de Condamine accounts for the change of the quali- 
„in the air of the Campagna di Romana from the courſe 
ky the Tiber having been choaked up, whence it fre- 
ently overflows its banks; beſides which large maſſes. 
q .ated;waters have been formed by the ruins of the 


IL 
4 need th 
« the air, 


et and ber 


e The air was become ſo infectious there at the 


ning of the thirteenth century, that pope Innocent III. 
e wrote that fe of the people at Rome arrived at the 
; « zgeof forty years, and that nothing was more uncom+ 

« mon there than to ſee a perſon of ſixty. A very ſhort 
« time after, viz. in 1308, the popes transferred the ſeat 
«-of their reſidence to Avignon. During the ſeventy- 
« two years they remained there Rome became a deſert, 
« the monaſteries in it were converted into ables ; and 
' « Gregory XI. on his return to Rome, in 1379, bardly 
', © counted there 30,000 inhabitants. At his death be- 
.« pan the troubles of the great ſchiſm in the weſt, 

continued for upwards of fifty years. Martin V. in 
d hom this ſchiſat ended, in the year 1429, and his 


« firſt ſucceſſors, were able to make but feeble 


« fices.” . Tour in [taly.” 


Roux, che moſt ancient and yenerable city in the 
world, is ſituated, according to Dr. Maſtehne's Tables, in 
41* 5% N. latitude, and in 12 297 E. Jongitude, ſeven - 
teen miles from the Tuſcl n ſea. It was formerly con- 
ſidered as the capital of the whele world, and revered as 
the reſidence of its mighty emperors. Indeed, it is ſtill 

the moſt remarhable city upon earth for pomp, noble 
edifices, antiquities, curioſities, the conſtitution of its 
court, and the importance of its hiſtory, and is the centre 
ol all that is fine in ſeulpture, painting, and architecture. 
The origin of Rome is dated 753 years before Chrift, 
at which time Romulus firſt built on mount - Palatine. 
Its figure and ſituation has been ſeveral times changed, 

* Yr van fince the ſeven principal ey it ſuſtained, in 
Vandals, 5 


ich it was facked by the Gauls, 


rogothu, the V: ths; and the German armies, 
' . larly in 1527, under the command of | Charles of Bur bon. 
At preſent the ſeven hills on which, it was originally huilt 


ry 


are ſcarce diſtinguiſhable, ie, Faafing rather on twe 

e other parts lie in 
ndeed' modern Nome ſtands higher than the an- 
cient, the preſent city nne erected upon the ruins 
| eing waſhed from the hills, | 
the ſame cauſe that has rfiſed the lo- grounds, has con- 


and der V ed on one ſide, whi 


of the former; and the earth 
tributed to fink thoſe that were higher. 


It is envitoned with a brick wall, which probably is 


\. nat of more/ancient date than the time of Belſarivs, and 


_ 
. 


1 


e of draining the Pontian moraſſes. 


s which were overthrown by Totila. What 

erefore,” ſays he, of any thing more to infet 
in a hot climate, than the exhalations of ſuch! 
« 4 maſs of ſtagnating waters, deprived of any diſcharge, 
ome the receptacle of a thouſand impurities, 
u 25 well as the grave of ſeveral millions, both of men 

« and animals? The evil could not but increaſe from 

« the ſame cauſes, while Romi was expoſed to the incur- 
n ſions and devaſtations af the Lombardi, the Normans, | 
s gad the Saracens, which laſted for ſeveral centuries, 


which 


« againſt ſo inveterate an evil. It was not till the begin- 
« ning of the ſixteenth century that Leo X. under whom 
% Rome began to reſume her wonted ſplendour, gave 
& himſelf ſome trouble about re-eſtabliſhing the ſalu- 
4 brity of the air p but the eity being ſhortly after be- 
.« fieged twice Tucceflively, by the emperor Charles V. 
« (ay itſelf plunged again into all its old calamities ; and 
« from eightey five thouſand inhabitants, which 
« tained under Leo X. it was reduced under. Clement: 
VIII. tothirty-two thouſand, In ſhort, it is only ſince | 
'  « the time of Pins V. and Seiler V. at the end of the 
« ſixteenth century, that the popes have conſtantly em- 
« ployed the neceſſary methods for purifying the ait of 
«© Rome and its environs, by procuring proper diſcharges 
for the waters, drying up the humid and marſhy 
grounds, and covering the banks of the Tiber, and 
ther places reputed uninhahitable, with ſuperb edi - 


RU M BE 104 5 3505 


[is computed.to be about ten 7talian miles in compaſs ; but 
The not one half of this ſpace is built upon; the places which 


all the | once boaſted the nobleſt ſtructures being now waſtes, gar- 


begin; 


efforts 


it con- 


articu». 


twelve, 


the hou 


dens, fields, meadows, and vineyards. The greateſt part 
of the ruins of ancient Rome is ſeen behind the capitol. 


In the * 1714 the number of inhabitants, accordin 
litt taken by order of Clement XI. was found to 
be one hundred and forty- three thouſand: I Eafter © 


to a li 


1760, according to an annual cuſtom, a liſt was taken of 
the inhabitants of Rome, much after the manner of the 
ancient Romans, which. they called luſtrum, by which it 
appeared that the population amounted to 155, 184 
perſons ; conſiſting of 36,485 houſekeepers and families; 
including 2827 ſecular priefts, 3847 monks; 1910 
nuns, 1065 ſtudents, 1470 poor in alms-houſes, 7 
blacks, and 52 perſons who did not profeſs the Romi/h 
religion. By a lift made out in the year 1980, it ap- 
peared that the population was then nearly the' ſame: 
In the beauty and magnificence of the religious build- 
ings, and palaces, modern Rome far farpalich the an- 
cient, * Thoſe,” ſays Mr. Gibbon, ** who ſurvey with 
Da curious eye the revolutions of 'mankind; may ob- 


6. reign of that emperor, have been rendered ſtill mote 
«© famous by the triumph and by the abuſe of the perſe- 
„ cuted religion. On that very ſpot, à temple (Sr. 
« Peter's church) which far ſurpaſſes the ancient glories 
e of the capitol, has been ſince erected by the chriſtiari 
« pontiffs, who, deriving their claim of univerſal domi- 
nion from an humble fiſh 
ed to the throne of the Cæſars, given laws to the Bar- 
te barian conquerors of Rome, and extended their ſpiritual 
« juriſdition from the coaſt of the Baltic to the ſhores 
te of the Pacific Ocean.” Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, I. 637. a bg 4 PEE Ss. 
he pariſh churches alone amount to eighty, Moſt of 
fes are of brick; but thoſe of the better ſort have 
the doors, windows, and ſupporters of free · ſtone, Up- 
ward of two-thirds of the houſes are the property bf the 


- churches, convents, and alms-houſes, to which new pur- 
chaſes are continually annexed. The ſtreets are well 


paved, and ſome of them with brick; but they are neither 
ne clean nor illuminated: s 


o place in the world is ſo well rovided with fours 2 
tains as this city, it having not only very ſprings; 


but being ſupplied with' water by means of ſome ſuperb 


and ſtupendous aqueducts, the principal of which at pre- 


ſent are thoſe of Agua Felice and Agua Paulina; the 


former is conveyed thither from the diſtrict of Palzſirina, | 


at the diſtance of twenty-two Italian miles, and does ho- 
nour to pope Sixtus V. its founder. It diſcharges itſelf 


at the Fontana di Termine, which was alſo built at the 


expence of Sixtus V. and conſiſts of three arches, ſup- 


ported by four Corintbian columns, and the water guſhes 


out at three apertures, Over the middle arch ſtands a beau- 
tiful ſtatue of Moſes ſtriking the rock with his rod; over 
another arch is a ba/ſo/ relieve of Aaron leading the peo- 


ple to a miraculous ſpring in the wilderneſs; 2nd the third 


ſhews Gideon trying his ſoldiers by their drinking at 4 
river. Round it are four lions, two of which are of mar- 
ble, by Yacca ; the other two of oriental granite, and are 
faid to be brought hither from a temple of Serapis : all the 


four lions eject water. I | | 
The qua Paulina, ſo called from its reftorer pope 
Paul V. is conveyed the diſtance of thirty miles, and di- 


vides itſelf into two' main channels, which ſupply different 


| parts of the cit. 


Theſe pure limpid ſtreams are of ſingular benefit tothe 

city, as the water of the 7yber is generally ſo thick and * 

| muddy, that even horſes are not watered at it; but after 972 

two or three days ſtanding, it Works itſelf clear and be- 
comes fit for drinking. ITbe bed of this river being raiſed 


by the many ruins of houſes that have fallen into it, and 


its mouth much choaked up, it frequently overflows; - 


* 


' eſpecially when a ſtrong ſouth wind blows. 


* 
* 1 


of arts and ſciences ars very numerous} and among them 
ate the academies of geography, Hiſtor) in general, th 
Romun hiſtory, church hiſtory, Roman antiquities, litur= - 


gical or old eccleſiaſtical rites and councils, which ou , 


- #, N 
*. * 8 F N * 4 "Da . 


i 


«6 ſerve, that the gardens and circus of Nero, which were 
46 polluted with the blood of the firſt chriſtians, in the 


erman of Galilee, have ſucceed- 


The academies and ſearned ſocieties for the promotion | 


* 


Baretti s Account of Ttaly, I. 266. 


was anciently à temple of Bacchus; while others main- 


"imitation of the Lateran Baptiſtery, for the ſolemnity of 
daptizing the two Conſlantias, his daughter and filter, 


32 


398 A SYSTEM OF 
laſt were inſtituted, or rather revived, by the late pope 
Benedict XIV; alſo academies of painting, ſculpture, ar- 
chitecture, &c. ſome of which have whimſical titles, as, {i 
Fantaſtici, ti Parthenici, li Lyncei, li Gongregati, li Infecondt, 
the Arcadians, &c. K | 


It would be difficult to enumerate all the convents, 
chapels, oratories, hoſpitals, ſeminaries, &c..in Rome; we 
ſhall therefore only mention the principal. | iP 
Sr. AvgvusTINE's church is ſmall and dark, but adorn- 

ed with ſome fine paintings, among which is a picture of 
the prophet Jaiab, by Raphael, which is exceedingly ad- 
In the Pamphili chapel is a ſtatue of Sr. Thomas 
of Villa Nova, in white marble, who is repreſcfited giv- 


mired, 


ing alms to a poor woman ſuckling an infant: the dra- 
pery is eſteemed inimitable, as is alſo the woman's face. 
"The tabernacle on the high altar is made of amethyſts, 
agate, jaſper, and a variety of other gems, with fine pil- 
lars. of alabaſter, beautifully variegated with red and 
white, reſembling flowers. On the high altar is a Ma- 
dona, ſaĩd to be done by St. Luke, but Keyſſer obſerves, 
that he has ſeen ſo many of his pieces in different places, 
that it is diflicult to conceive how that evangeliſt could 


find time for any thing elſe, and adds, that though people 


of a certain devotional taſte place an ineſtimable value on 


the ſpurious pieces, he never met with a connoiſſeur who 


did not greatly prefer thoſe of Raphael, Rubens, and Fan- 
dyte, to them. 
who was a ſound catholic, made no ſcruple of declaring, 
that had he lived in St. Luke's time, he could have given 
him ſome-neceſlary inſtructions for mending his hand. 

© Baretti ſeems to have thrown ſome light upon this 


matter; he ſays that at Name there is Academia di San 


Luca, in which none but painters, ſtatuaries, architects, 
and engravers are admitted, and it matters not of what 
country or religion they are. Theſe academicians have 
choſen for their patron the evangeliſt Sr. Luke, changed 
into a painter by tradition, though he be termed a & — 
fician in holy writ. He adds, Some of our ſearchers 
c into ancient records pretend, that in the twelfth cen- 
<< tury there lived one 22 Luca of Geſena, who would 
« paint and carve nothing but Madonas, out of devotion 


c to the virgin Mary they ſay that the AHadnas of 
_ <6. Zoretto, Bologna, Carrauaggio, 2 


arallo, and many others 
* in Hay, now very miraculous, owe their formation 
80 to this artiſt, whoſe" ingenuity; bore no proportion to 
se his piety. © The chriſtian name of this Maftro Luca 
«© was Santo; hence aroſe * vulgar notion that thoſe 
e  Madonas were painted by St. Luke, and this notion has 


£6 ns ſo far and wide, that the famous Newtira Senora del 
4 Þ; 


actually worſhipped in Saragozza;and{that ſtill 


« mo amo of Montferrate in Catalonia, were likewiſe to land; however they found, an aſylum in Corſica, ſo 


« St. Luke's. works in the opinion of the Spaniards.” 
; 8 


The church of ST. ARDREA DELLA VALLE is famous 
for its freſco painting, eſpecially the cupola, «ogy Foe 
which reprefents the felicity of the ſaigts and the glory of 
heaven, and paſſes for the nobleſt piece of the kind in the 
whole world. The fineſt chapel in this church is on the 
right hand, juſt at the entrance. The rails of the altar 
are of red and yellow marble, and one ſees every where 


' a profuſion of verde and nigro-anticoz Jaſper „ gate, and 


fapis-lazuli. 


The front of Sr. Bisiaua's church was deſigned by 
the chevalier Bernini, who alſo made the incomparable 


marble ſtatue of this ſaint, Which ſtands upon the high altar, 
and is admired as the maſter- piece of that artiſt. Under 
this fine, ſtatue lies the faint's/body in a ſarcophagus, or 


cCoſſin, of oriental alabaſter ;"and near the church- door is of excommunication” was denounced 
2 red pillar of Egyptian marble, with a Latin inſcription, | 
etxpreſſing that to this. pillar S:. Bibiana was bound, when | 
ſhe ſuffered martyrdom, being whipped to death with [either to 


thongs charged with lead. 


0 


figure, and the roof is ſupported by twenty- four pillars of 


; e ſtanding in pairs. The ceiling is of an- 
Client 


o/aic work, repreſenting birds, grapes, and the 
preſſing of them, from whence fome conjecture that this 


tain, that Confantine the Great erected this ſtructure in 


3 


* 


Even the famous painter Carlo Maratti, 


Hu acquized it, the fathers were not permitted to 


Fg . : | q 3 p SR | ' 
© ST, CONSTANZA uon DIPORTAPi4.is of a round { for life, to enable them to ſublift, aud che biſhops in the 


GEOGRAPHY. 


But what is moſt remarkable here, is a lar \ 
ſingle piece of porphyry, four feet in an 2 of a 
and a half in length, and above five broad. Mg 
ſides are carved wreaths, garlands, and boys with h 3 
of grapes, Which is the more curious from the diſs 
of working porphyry, on account of its hardneſs ml 
lid is alſo made of one piece, but damaged. Some 4 
this to have been the tomb of Tulliola, Ciceros dau h In 
and others will have it to be that of Tullia, the ©") 
| Targuin the Proud. 4 | * > 
he Feſuits church is one of the fineſt in 2%. 

front is Je kind of free-ſtone found near Tn V 
with Tonic. and Gormihian columns. It has ſeveral 00 
. nificent chapels, the moſt noble of which is that "I 
Ignatius Loyala, the founder of the order. The pate. 
ment about the altar is inlaid with feſtoons and . 
of the fineſt gems ; the Reps are of porphyry and other 
coſtly marble; and the place where the prieſſ ſtands "a 
fore the altar, is of inlaid work of poliſhed gems, Und ; 
the table of the altar lies the body of Sr. Ignatius pe 

coffin of braſs gilt, and by means of a lamp burning be. 
hind it, the name of Jesvs, formed by inlaid cryſfy in 
the front, emits a great luſtre. The front of the altar on 
feſtivals is covered with ſolid ſilver, but has an aperture 
through which the coffin. and radiant name may be ſeen 
A little-above the table are two gilded angels, holding St, 
Ignatins's motto, Ad majorem Dei gloriam, that is, « To 
the greater glory of God,” of lepis-/azuli. On the altar. 
piece are four. fluted columns, which, excluſive of the 
pedeſtals and capitals, which are of braſs gilt, are twen- 
ty-eight feet. in height, inlaid with /aptis-lazuli, Over 
the altar is a picture painted on wood, which may be low. 
ered, and then exhibits a filyer ſtatue of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
which ſands behind it, the drapery of which is gilt, and 
enriched with pearls and diamonds. On each ſide of the 
altar is a fine group of ſtatues in Carrara marble ; one re- 
preſents the Chriſlian Religion deſtroying idolatry, which 
is repreſented by a ſerpent” blaſted with lightning, and 
1 near it is the Ling of Bunge in Japan, ſubmitting to the 
4 Ghri/tian faith. In another group Religion is ſeen tread. 
ing on a Fury and Hereſy, who has a ſnake in her hand, 
and near her lie three books marked with the following 
ticles : Martin Luther, Fob Galvin, Ulrich Zwingel. 
The hiſtory of the ſuppreſſion. of the order of Jeſuits 

is briefly thus. In the year 1767, they were expelled 
from Spain, Naples, and Parma, and their eſtates fequeſ- 
| tered ; the court of Rams made ineffectual remonſtrances 
in their fayour. The Feſuits who were driven out of 
Spain, Pe to 570 in number, were conveyed in 
vellels to Civitas Jecibia, but here they were not permitted 


Roug, 


4 


long as the: Genoe/e poſſeſſed that ifland, but when the 


continue there. At length Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) was 
compelled: to yield to the enigences of the times, and to 
conciliate the hquſe of Beunben whoſe reſentment againſt 
the order of Zeſuits.as carried to the utmoſt height, and 
Was got to be abated by the exgirpation of that order in 
the kingdoms” of Frauce and Spain, he therefore pro- 

ceeded 8 its final ſuppreſfion; a bull was iflued, on 7h 
21ſt, 1773, for the ſuppreſſiqn of thedfogitty of Jeſus, and 
ſoow after all the Colleges and houſes belonging to them 
at Rome were ſeized, with their archives and Mets: only 
eight days were allowed to the members of the ſociety 
to provide themſelves with new dwellings and to quit 
the habit of the order. This bull extended to all coun- 
tries whatever in which, they were placed, and ſentence 
N | | gainſt thoſe who 
ſhould harbour or conceal any of their effects. Such of 
the © Zeſuits as were e holy orders were allowed 
me ſecular clergymen, ox id enter into other 
orders; for the .ceſt a certain allowance was made them 


eccleſiaſtical ſtates had a diſcretionary power to admit 
ſuch of them as were romarkable for learning and purity 
of doctrine to preach. and 8d confeſs, nor were they 
totally interdicted from inſtructing youth. The riches 
which were found in their houſes and colleges, whe- 
ther in ſpecie, plate, or. jewels, were very inconſider- 
able, and greatly diſappointed the hopes of thoſe who 


7 ineubootible treaſures. | 
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9 Pet os cathedral, both for ſize and beasty, may be 
. the metropolitan church not only of Rome and 
calle but of the whole world. Here may be ſeen to what 
Jah On pitch the Romifh chutch, which is ſo fond of 
o and ſplendor, has, within two centuries, 
date fefa ourieg e of captivating the ſenſes, and 
cacnen - the mipds.of the ignorant with,awe and ſubmil- 
joſpiri Pecieraſ © Fontana . that in his time it 


* cat aboye eighty millions of Roman ſcudi, about tuo 


lions ſterligg⸗ nn ial trig dt yak 
qe + be imagined more grand and ſuperb 
than the area. before the church. The oval. colonaade 
lit has four rows of columns, forming three ſeparate 
This colonnade conſiſts of three hundred and 
twenty columns made of Tivoli free- ſtone, fo large that 
three men can ſcarce graſp them. On the roof, which 
is flat; ſtand L hty-ſix ſtatues of ſo many ſaints, twice as 


: 


walks, 


F 389 
marble ſtatue, over which is a gallery, from whence; ſex 
veral times in the year, the relics, which are kept in 4 
particular chapel, are expoſed to public view. 

Jo return to the entrance; at the two firſt pillarg 
which ſtand. oppoſite each other, are two ſhells or baſi 
of yellow marble tor holy water, held out by two angels 
of White marble. This work is large and beautiful. 
The high altar, at which the pope alone is to otficiateg 
ſtands in the middle of the.cro(s iſle, directly under the 


tiful Maſaic work. Tor E 
The farther end of the church is taken up with the 

altar of St. Peter, where they pretend to have the wooden 

pulpit of that apoſtie-incloſed in another of gilt bronze; 


centre of the cupola, and firſt attracts the eye. Over this 
altar is a canopy of gilt bronze, embelliſhed with four 
angels and a crucihx, and reſting on four large twiſted - 
braſs pillars. There are a great number of chapels, finely 
ornamented with ſculpture, painting, and the moſt beau- 


pig as the. life, all deſigned. by Bernini. The area is | 

adorned with two * fountains, and in the centre and ſupported by the ſtatues of St. Chryſo/tom, St. | 

ſtands the vaſt granite. obeliſE which formerly be- Athanaſius, St. Auguſtin, and St. Ambroſe, all four ver 9 
Jonged to Neto's Circus, and in Caligula's time was | large, and ot gile bronze, ſtanding on four ſtately marble | 
brought from Egypt to Rome, though it is ſaid to weigh | pedeſtals. Over the pulpit is a glory of the ſame metal, 
nine hundred and ninetyrtwo thouſand ſeven hundred | and in the centre the Hoh Che in the form of a dove | N 
and eighty- ſix pgunds, and the height of it is eighty feet, | Before this altar ſtands a large bronze lamp, made by or= - 
I of the baſe, which«1is-thirty-ſeven. Four lions, der of Clement XI. who granted to all the religious or- 

which ſupport the Sbeliſky are placed on the pedeſtal, and | ders-the-privilege of having the image of their founders 

are of gilt bronze. The gtoſs on the top, which is ſeven | placed here. Ihe ſtatue of S. Dominic is cut out of a 

feet high, and 1s of gilt braſs, is ſaid to have in it a piece | ſingle block of - marble, which, before it came into the 

of the croſs off which: Ghri/? ſuffered ; ang whoever, in | ſculptor's hands, coſt two thouſand crowns. His coun» 
ſing by it, ſays a Pater No/ter and Hove Maria for the | tenance and attitude expreſs the vehemence and rigour 

proſperity of the ſee of Rome, is entitled to an indulgence | which influence his diſciples in the proceedings of the in- 

for ten years, And ten times forty days. The ſteps from quiſitioyp; and at his left fide is a dog, with a flaming 

the area up to the chufch have at the bottom, on each. torch, which is the arms of that dreadful tribunal, Op- 

fide, the ſtatues Of &.. Peter and St, Paul. At the top of poſite to it is the ſtatue of St. Francis; but the other or- 

theſe ſteps is à grand portico; two hundred and ſixteen; | ders have not yet taken advantage of the pope's grant. 

feet in length,andforty in breadth. Eight. columns, The altars of this, church amount to twenty-nine. 

ſcarcely to be-graſged by five men, together with ſeveral} Thepavement is intirely of marble ; and there are in this 

others of fine®*Tevertino ſtone, ſupport the architrave. church about a hundred and eighty large marble pillars; 

On each fide. of the five.entrances into the-portico ſtand ſ the ſquare pilaſters are incruſted with red marble, adorned 

two Ionic columns of purple marble. The portieo itſelf with white 'medallions and buſts of the popes, Every 

is paved with che fineſt marble, and the cieling is em- thing is kept with ſuch-neatneſs and order that it looks -— + 

belliſhed with ſtuceo-work and gilding. On the tight like a new-built church, and upon the leaſt appearance of 

hand, near the ſteps, is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Gan- any duſt on the walls and cieling, people are drawn up 


þ = e 
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tine the Great, ,whoſe joy and ſurpriſe at the appearance in machines, who wipe it off with linen cloths. 
One of the moſt curious arts of modern Rome,” ſays 
er ſide, is an egueſttian Mr. Sharp, is the Maſaic work carried on in St. Peter's 
cut out of, a 'fiogle Plock of church, at anexpence; beyond the reach of the moſt 
* opulent individual. This is a method by which the 
<5 moſt capital pictures of the great maſters will be tranſ- 
„ micted to poſterity in high perfection. The artiſts, by 
the means of fire, compoſe a cake of a nature between 


* 


of the effulgent erols_in_ the thy. admirably. expreſſed. 
Oppoſite to this, on the other fide, is an egueſttian 
ſtatue of Charjema, | block. 
marble; From this portico four doors open into the 
church, of Which the fartheſt on the right Rand is walled 
up, and opened oni once in twenty five years, that is, at 
the jubilee, and then the ceremony is performed by the 
pope himſelf with a hammer. EI 


This incompazable- church; is built in [the ſorm of a| 
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Latin cro(s ; and the proportion is fo exactly-obſerved in 
the length, height, and breadth, that the eye canngt 
perceive any hh | craordinary large in any of the three 
dimenſions, thougt the whole taken together be of an 
uncommon bulk and extent. The ſbreagek of the middle. 


by 


ile, which runs the «whole length gf the chüteb, is and the workmen acquire from uſe the dexterity: of 


eighty-fix Engl F bat. che whole bisadth of the | 
ec the thicknels of: the” walls, is two. 725 157 | Fam! : . 
ſmall, but generally ſpeaking, nearly ſquare, and from 


church, excluſſve cr | rails | 
hundred and nigety-one feet,” Its length te ehe Crois ile 
is. four hundref nd chirty=cight” feet, and its breadth 
ſeventy=three. The height. of: the church, from the 


Nen the roof, is one hijndred and forty-four feet. 
7 


is unzverſally agreed, that the cupola is à Work of aſto- 
niſhing art and ee The height, from the pave- 
ment of the church to the top of the pros, is four 
hundred and hirtystwo feet. The outward circumſer- 
ence of the dome is ix kungdred and twenty feet, and the 

inward diameter à bungfed and-forty-thtee.” his dome 


of the undertaking and the deſign is owing 10 the great” 
7, who, hearing ſome perſons crying up 
& work of antiquity never to be paralleled, 


Michael | An 


tone and glaſs, but not in the leaft tranſparent ; it is 
as hard and durable as marble, and they have the ſkill 
Gain it with a: colour of What ſhade they pleaſe, 
& lineſs for ever. 
* 8 theſe coloured ſtones as will anſwer to the differe 

«tines of any picture. This artificial ſtone is brittle, 


«chipping off at a ſtroke, with a proper inſtrument, 
<<. pieces of the ſhape and ſize they wiſh, ſome exceeding 


* two or three lines to half an inch broad. The work= 


«© ceſs goes on fo very flowly, that ten or eleven men 


of Raphael, require eight or nine years to finiſh it; 


Which they ſo fix by fire that it preſerves its live- 
They manufacture as great a variety 


% men have an infinite variety of theſe different: coloured 

< pieces of ſtone placed in different cells of a drawef; 
< theſe lie within their reach whilſt they are compoſing 
<6 the picture, and they ſelect the proper - coloufed pieces 
«of ſtone as in printing a compoſitor does the types 
hen he is ſetting abe preſs. Theſe coloured pieces 

e which compoſe the picture, are affixed to a back or 
ab of None. by a paſte or cement, which in a ſhore 
was built Under the potitificare of Sixtus V. I 1 55 time becomes almoſt as hard as-marble, This prö- 


«© working on the famous picture of the transfiguration 


ſaid he would*not only build a dome equally large, but | «© when completed it will coſt about 3000 l. ſterling. 
build it in the alr, Giofappe, d Arpins drew the defigns | ** When the cement has acquired the hardneſs of ſtone, 
for the Moſaic ornaments of the cupola, among 'which | “ the workmen rub down and poliſh the ſurface, aſter 
the four Evangelifts, in four large oval compartments, | © which it aſſumes a wonderful beauty, thovgh not equal 
are particularly admired. This amazing ſtructure reſts ] to the painting on canvas, for in fone lights not only 


on four pillars, each of Which is adorned with a White“ a 1 is viſible, but even the cracks and Joinin 2 : 
h : ' 1 LEY » e 4 | 7 2 E 5 5 0 ; 70 . ; - x [ # ; * : N Y | 
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« in the Moſaic work may be diſcerned: the copy, how- 
< ever, in Afofaic, of the celebrated St. Michael of Guido, 
© looks almoſt as well as the original. It is certain,“ 
ſays Mr. ' Sharp, that the artiſts daily improve, for I 
„% obſerve that the late works greatly excel thoſe done 
c ſome years ſince, which, on a cloſe inſpection, appear 
in certain places uneven and coarſe. The artiſts em- 
ployed on this kind of workmanſhip do not form their 
tablets from original pictures, but from a copy, and 
this tends greatly to heighten the expence. The 
ancients uſed Moſaics, but they had not the art of 
making and ſtaining tone z they uſed only the natural 
marble, &c. which did not furniſh them with the 
ſame quantity of ſhades the moderns are poſſeſſed of; 
and conſequently, their colouring was leſs perfect.“ 
Shary's Letters from Ttaly, p. 54 1 S 
Adjoining to St. Peter's church, on the north fide, is 
the ſpaciovis palace of the VaTICAN, in which are ſaid to 
be twelve thouſand five hundred and twenty-four rooms. 


But this place having been built and enlarged at diffe- | 


rent times, there is not the leaſt ſymmetry obſerved in 
its ſeveral parts, and, to avoid damaging the fine area of 
St. Peter tchurch, it has not ſo much as a portico in front. 
Over one of the doors is a Moſaic work of the Virgin 
Mary, with St. Peter and 57. Paul. From hence, by 
aſcending a pair of ſtairs, which lead to the grand apart- 
ments of the palace, you have a view-oof three galleries 
over each other, in which Raphael immortalized his 
name by his amazing ſkill. The middle gallery leads 
into an apartment called Raphaels Bible, from the hiſto- 
ries of the Old and New Teftament painted by that great 
artiſt. This Lune is divided into feveral vaulted com- 

artments, each filled with exquiſite paintings in 
Free Among theſe pieces the portrait of Ee, by 
Raphael, is much admired. The judgment of Solomon 
is à capital piece, as is alſo the Lord's Supper. But the 
place where RaphazPs ſkill is diſplayed in its greateſt 
glory, is the Camera della Signatura, and the three ad- 
Joining rooms. The former of theſe apartments has four 
I rge emiblematical pieces: the- firſt of Which contains 

e chief articles of the Ramiſb faith, the Trinity, Tran- 
Jub/antiation, &c. : the ſecond, the Sciences, with the pro- 
greſs of the human mind in philoſophy, mathematics, and 
aſtronomy, on which atcount this piece is uſually termed 
De School of Athens : che third is of poetry; and the 
fourth of juſtice, prudence, and other moral virtues. 
Over the bu of the Sala Datali"s an angel holding 
the 1 and another the papal crown. In this apart- 
ment, which was deſigned by 


Bernini, the pope on 
Maundy Thurſday walhes the feet of thirteen poor 
rieſts of different nations. The fucco curtain, which 
ſeems tied to the cieling, is ſo happily executed, that it 
Has all the appearance of white filk, embroidered and 
fringed with gold. Here the pope alſo holds conſiſtories, 
and gives audience to the ambaffadors of crowned heads, 
The Sala Regia opens into the chapel of Sixtu IV. and 


1s a ſpacious room, with a beautiful pavement of inlaid 
marble. The hangings are very fine, and the prophets, 
5 and other paintings in freſco on the cieling, are 
by: Mithael Angels; but the piece moſt admired is that 
"of the laſt judgment by that admirable artiſt, who has 
Introduced fuch a multitude of figures, with their limbs 
and attitudes ſo accurately delineated, that one would 
Imagine his chief intention was to difplay his exact know- 
ledge in anatomy. But on this ſolemn occaſion he has 
g 3 introduced the heathen fables of Charon and 
' Minus. | ** 8 533 e et 


It is obſervable, that ſeveral of the ſtair-caſes of the 


5 


y famous. It is not rg obey re- 
arce 
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Ian be 


Rowe, 


| In the middle of the palace is a ſpacious 
rounded with orange-trees and antique ſtaty 
famous of which is that of Lasten, ſaid 
performed by thoſe excellent artiſts 
and 1 natives of Rhodes. 4 
coon is repreſented in the greateſt 'apony, wich b + 
lifted up to heaven: near him are "5 246k og. 4 
pents twined about them, who are at ſome diſtance on 
their father, and expiring when he comes to their er — 
Mr. Sharp ſays the Laocoon wants an arm, and that 0 
lies on the ground one of marble, which it is re hy 
Michael Hngel had begun, in order to perfect the latte 
but perceiving how unſpirited his work would 305 
compared with the original, he left the limb in the lan 
it is now ſeen, not half executed, a monument of 1 
modeſty and felf-knowledge. It may be imagined — 
no one ſince has been ſo preſumptuous as to make an 5 
tempt after him, and therefore the deficiency is ſu li 0 
by an arm of Terra cueta. Letters from Itah, p. 5 5 
As the Vatican joins on one fide to St. Peter church 
on the other a colonnade leads to the caſtle of St. Aueh 
This caſtle was formerly the burial-place of the Rem ö 
emperors, and a large round tower in the centre of vo 
edifice was once adorned with a conſiderable number of 
marble columns and ftatues ; but moſt of them were 
broken by the Romans, who made uſe of them againſt 
the Goths, when they affaulted the city. When Rome 
was viſited with the peſtilence, during the Papacy of 
| the Great, in a general proceſſion, where the pie. 
tures of the ¶ irgin Mary, painted by St. Lake, or Santo Luca 
were carried, the pope, it is pretended, ſaw an angel * 
realy over the caſtle; who, upon the pope's looking u 
ſheathed his faming ſwotd. Eregory interpreting this 
as a ſign of the ceſſation of the divine wrath, built 2 cha. 
pel in honour of the angel, aud named it Caftelium Sang; 
Angeli, or ** the caſtle of the Holy Angel.” Nome being 
without a citadel, or any regular — this caſtle 
has been rendered 2 place of ſecurity, and fortified in the 
modern way, with five regular baſtions, ramparts, moats, 


ſquare ſur. 


to hay 


eſander, Po 
N this group a , 


Kc. The governor is appointed by the pope, and is ge⸗ 
hberally a prelate, who enjoys other confiderable offices; 
the parriſon conſiſts of two hundred regulars, and ſome 
hundreds of citizens 


In this vaſtle is a handſome hall adorned with gildings, 
fine paintings, and Adrian's ſtatue. The apartment to 
which: Clenunt VII. withdrew, amidſt the diſturbances 
Which he had brought upon bimſelf, by provoking the 
emperor Charles V. is at preſent a ſtate priſon for per- 
ond of rank, who, throuph a ſmall window, may look 
into the chapel and hear maſs. On the top of this ſtruc- 
ture ſtands an angel of white marble about twelve feet 


N | 

+ The church of ST. Joan dt LAaTERAN is ſo called 
from its chapel of Sr. 7ohn * Baptiſt, and the Reman 
martyr Plantins ann, put to death by Neto, who 
had a garden in this place, 
. Before this church is a bea 


ce this church eautiful fountain, and the 
largeſt Gbeliſk in Rom, it being, excluſive of the pede- 
ſal and the iron eröls on the top, a hundred and twelve 
feet in height, two of the ſides ten feet and a half, and 
the other two eight” feet in breadth near the baſe. At 
firlt it conſiſted of a fingle piece of Egyptian granite, and 
ſtood in the Circus Maximus; but t the ſubſequent 
Wars and -commotions it was broken into three pieces, 
and lay on the ground till the year 1588, when Srxtus V. 
gave direQions to his atcbitect Fontana. to remove it 
hither, and ſet 3 vp again. The Zgypuan hieroglyphics 
u fon. it have afforded the learned a large field for con- 
Men, , ß i og hs OE ett * i „ 
On the other ſide of this-plazza, ot ſquare, is the 
ſpital, a handſome and well-contrived building, 

| ic hundteds of patients of both ſexes ale care- 
fully attended, and commodiouſly 16dged, In this ſquare 
is alſo to be ſeen the Scala Sana, e , ſaid to 
be thoſe of Pilatès houſe, which rin tre Vently aſcend» | 


* - 


* # 


71 
ed before he was led to be e Which nobody are 
es; however, there 
which wen are allowed to 
neuf un, or Holy of Holics, 
bundapce of 


permitted to aſcend but on their kne 
are ſtairs on each fide, by 
a ſmal) chapel at the top, i 


n Which 


A 


are A 
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relics belonging to the Zazeran palace. 
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mr PartHEON; from its uircular figure called the | 
l Tl a by Bonifuce IV. to the Virgin and 
* martyrs, and by another pope to all the ſaints as 3 
_ as the maftyrs, is one of the moſt beautiful and en- While the brighit dames, to whom they humbly ſu'dſ ), 
* «ces of antiquity in Nah, and ſeveral of the niche“ Still ſhow the charms that their proud heatts fobdu 4. 
np remaining that anciently contained the Ratues of | At the palace of JuS&T1%1AaNn1; the catalogue of the ai 
= gods. The outſide of the building is of Tivoli free-'|tiquities amount to eighteen hundred and ſixty- ſeven 
— and within it is incruſted with marble. The roof | pieces, of which ſix hundred and thirty=eight are curious 
of he Pantheon is a rodnd dome, without pillars, the pictures: the, moſt excellent of them are, Nero's head, 
diameter of which is a handred and forty-four feet; Minerva, Venus coming out of à bath, and three little : 
and though it has no windows, but only a round aper- Cupids ſleeping, anch leaning one upon another.. 5 
in che centre of this dome, it is very light in every Cardinal HIG1'S palace is ſcarce inferior to any i 
part. The pavement eonſiſts of large ſquare ſtones and Nome. Ide gates are cruſted over with old green mar- 
porphyry, loping ound toward the centre, whete the ble: the ſtatues of two n Marſyas flayed, and the 
Ni erer. falling down through the aperture on the top | dying gladiator, ate admirable pieces. | | 
of the dome, is conveyed away by a ne drain covered | The Farnes IAN palace was begun by Antonio de St: 
with a ſtone perforated with holes. Eight altars are Gallo, and brought to pet fection by Michael Angelo: 
placed round this church, among which the high altar is The front is a hundred and eighty feet in breadth, and ER,” 
of porphyr y. Act BT 7d ninety feet high; but all the principal ſtones of this beau- N 
te As St. Peter's is inconteſtably the nobleſt picee of | tiful ſtructure were the ſpoils taken from the Great Col- 
e modern architecture in Italy, fo «the Pantheon is un- Liſeum, which admirable monument of antiquity has alſo 
1 quel ionably the fineſt and moſt perfect remain of furniſhed materials, not only to the palace of the chan- 
u the antique; though it has undergone ſome alterations | cery and St. Lawrence's church, but alſo to ſome part of 
« ſince its firſt building. The portico at the entrance, | the city walls. Thus Innotent VIII. deſtrbyed the Gor- 
« ſupported by fixteen granite pillars of near hve feet | dian arch to build a church, and Alexander V I. that moſt 
«© diameter; beſides pilaſters, of the Corinthian order, each beautiful pyramid of Scipio, to pave the ſtreets with the 
« of one piece, makes a moſt magnificent appearance. ſtones. The Hercules and Bull in the Furngſian palace 
« Upon the frieze, in the front, is an inſcription in | are celebrated throughout the world, and the gallery by = = 
« very large Capitals, ſhewing by whom. it was built. | Anibal Enracci, the hall by Sabriati, and the Venus and N =_ 
t M. Acripepa L. F. ConsuL TERTIUM Fcir. Adonis painted by Titianz are finely performed. But we | | 
„ Marcus Agrippa, the ſon of Lucius, built it when | have not room to mention the thouſandth part of the beau- 
« conſul the third time. n 2 ties of the many palaces of this city, and fhall therefore 
% And in the two large roceed to its celebrated antiquities, | | 


In ſolemn filence, a majeſtic band} | © © 
Heroes, and. gods, and Roman conſuls, and. 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, | | 


And emperors in Parian marble frown; my ; 


| niches, on each ſide of the en- pr e | | OTST: Was 7 
- « trance into the temple, are ſaid to have been two co- | ' The CLoacz, are conveniencies for the filth and ditt 
« Joſſal ſtatues, one of the ſame Agrippa, the other of | of the city; they are a work of very great antiquity; 
« Augyſius Cæſar, bis father-in-law,” Vrigbt's Travels, | Pliny calls them “ Opus omnium maximum, on account 
r llof the great capaciouſneſs and firmneſs of the vaults: 
They were 800 years old in bis time, being made by 
| Tarquinius Priſtus; and continue to this day. Wright's 


D ; 
page, 211+ ,.,, n „ 
; Po * And 3 yon venerable dome, 9 N Ie 17 
Which virtuous Eatium, with erroneous aim, 


Rais'd to her various deities, and named Fe, elt. 1 HICKS. l | 
Block Pantheon; ain and round; of this our world | 5 \ 0 Page 357 — (be ſewers huge 
+ 7, -Mgjeſtic'e er grace, I.  , Whither the great Tarquinian genius dooms | 
oo Bes its ample. orb, projeien Cans. „ I Fach wave impure; and, proud. Wich added rains, 
. © 1 The tnany-piltar'd porta, nobleſt wo „ Hack how the mighty billows laſh their vaults, TOY 

Of human {kill : here, curious architect, ere And thunder 3 how they heave their rocks in van! 
If thou aſſay ſt, ambitious, to ſurpaſs - | |... Though now inceflant Time has rotl'd around 
been 88 Jenes J A thoularid winters o'er the.changeful Word. a: 
* e Ar walls extend the certain fate,” 3 And yet a thouſand fince, th* indignant floods oe 
And turn ty inſtructive compaſs : careful mark f Roar loud in their firm bounde, and daſh and ſwell 


Hor far in hidden art the noble plann In vain; convey'd to Tyber's loweſt wave. Dyrz; 


_  { + "Extends, and where the lovely forms commence 5 Rt =y _ 5 1 Too | 1 Rs 
12 Or nbwing Galdtore; dr neglect to note if TI SIE The triumphal arch of the emperor Conſtantine the Great; 
How range the taper columns, and what weint It f is. e | 1njus 
Their leafy brows ſyſtain=. 7, -  , | Dyzn's Ruine of Ron. Sake rhe ble is the beſt preſeryed of any from the inju: 


9 Tbe Cauripoc i is a ſuperb ſtructure, built on the The coLumns of TRA IAM and AUREL1Us are mag- 
ſpot urhere the ancient Capitol ftood, by the great Ai- nificent monuments of antiquity, adorned with moſt ex- 
chael Angelo, The fteps that form the aſcent are low, cellent baſs relieves, aſcending in a ſpiral line from the 
_ andiof an extraordinary breadth, and at the bottom, on | baſe to the capitals, . AURELIUs's COLUMN is a-bundred 
each ſide, is a ſphynx of Egyptian marble ejecting Water. and eighty feet high, and exhibits a great number of baſſs 
On the top of the Aſcent are two hrge antique ſtatues of relieves, repreſenting the moſt remarkable actions and at- 
Coftor and Pollux on horſeback, facing each other; theſe chievements of Marcus Aurelius. ns. 
ve ancient trophieb, generally thought to have been raiſed Fra jan's pillar is not only of a much larger ſize, but 
for Caius Marius, and fixed on new pedeſtals. Farther ig adorned with bolder reliefs than that of Aurelius, and 
on is an ancient mile - ſtöhe and oppoſite to it, for the makes a yery ſuperb appearance. The grandeur of this 
fake of regularity, is another antique pillar, with 4 glo- column is ſtill heightened by a noble pedeſtal repreſenting 
bular utn on the top, in which Trajan's aſhes are ſaid a maſs of huge rocks embelliſhed with trophies of coats 
to haye heen depoſited; 7 be oo | of mail, ſhields, &e. The 34% relieves are carried round 
As the churches of Nom- are remarkable for theit ar- on the outſide, and from the bottom to the top form 
chitesture, painting, and ſculpture; theſe alſo:diftinguilh | twenty-three ſpiral circumvolutions. "The fübject is 
the palaces of the princes and nobility of this city ; for Trajaus expedition againſt Decebalus king of the Daci- 
an Alalian prince places: his. chief grandeur in adorning ans, and they contain near two thouſand five hundred 
is palace with the moſt noble decorations. figures, but with ſo little regatd to perſpective, chat thoſe 


The Bax BENIN I palace is exceeded only by the Vuti- | 


can, and contains four thouſand rooms, adorned with an 


amazing/nomber of ſtatues and-paintings, and among the 
for mer is n remarkable ſtatue of conſul Bruius holding in f 


his hand the head of His ſon, whom he had ſentenced to 
die. Severus deptimus in bronze e and a 
NMearriſſis in mai ble is muchiadmired, Ae dons LY 
Wen Mr. Addiſon wiſitedd Hal, the noble works of 
att Mhichihe there contemplated; drew from him the fol- 


e 
; 133 


0121-27 9SEleomevifcenes my wand'ring muſe retites, 
C417 7 And the dumb! how pfibreathingwoeks adftires;- (1 1 
+... ©. Where the ſmooth chiſſel 71 force. has ho nn, 
3 And fofitn'd into fleſh the dgget ok R 


- 1 


» 


- lowing animatecb lines, x hioh he adilreſſed to Lord Halifax. 
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one hundred and eighty-four ſteps, and is very light, b 
means of forty-three apertures or windows. properly diſ- 


ſtatue of St. Peter. This pillar is of marble, and the 


\ - 


pieces. 


rr 'neotumpitall, 1 - 5; 


From whoſe low baſe the ſculptures wind aloft, ?? 
s 


. 


And lead, through various toils, up the rough ſteep, 


m. eV hero to the ſkies 


The 


in the rear of a corps appear as large, and as full in 
view, as thoſe in the front. The ſtair-caſe conſiſts of 


poſed. Anciently either Trajan's ſtatue, or an urn with 
his aſhes, was placed on the top; but whether it was 
his urn or his ſtatue, it has given place to à braſs gilt 


whole, including the pedeſtal, conſiſts of thirty-four 


LY F TTY 1 * BA 0 ; 
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 1y adorned with the ſpoils brought from Jeruſalim. H 
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The AMPHITHEATRE of Titus, notwithſtanding it ,rodian gives an aftoriiſbitg account of its riches: and u 

has greatly ſuffered by the injuries of time, is not to be be · | in Gmmodus's time, this temple was burned by li babe 
held without aſtouiſtiment. This ſtructure was one thou- the melted ſilver and gold is ſaid to have . "Ming, 
ſand fix hundred and twelve geometrical feet in circum- ſtream two hundred feet broad, and three nad 
ference, and its external figure circular; but the inſide length. At preſent, a market for cattle being ke * 5 

was oval. A great quantity of ſtone has been taken from | Friday at this place, this famous temple is parted 3. 
this ancient edifice far building ſeveral palaces z but ſome| | ſeveral.diviſions, and let out by e apoſtolic'chamber 1 
ſay, that only ſuch ſtones were carried away as had been [ graziers, as an incloſure for theif ullocks, &c. 10 

thrown down by tempeſts or by satthquakes. However, Thee greateſt part of this temple lies in ruins. Wh 
not the leaſt care is now taken to preſerve this noble now appears ſeems to be one fide of what the ancient te : 
ſtructure, and the area within it is overgrown with ple was, and as it were a ſection of it. It conſiſts of thre, 
Stoss and weeds. Larne: i ee large arches or vaults, and was eſteemed the fineſt ae 
Wright, in his travels, page 3850, ſpeaking of this build- of old Rome, | Here were lodged the ſpoils th -- 
ing, ſays, The loweſt ftory.1s pretty much buried. Fi- brought from the temple. of Feruſalem, 
<< caroni ſays, he ſaw an architect of Verona uncover ſome | afterwards with an infinity o 


Row, 


that were 
and it abounded 


of the buried part, and found there was àn aſcent of 


<< three ſteps to it. All the arches within were covered | 


<< with ornaments of ſtucco, of which there are fome ti]! 
<< remaining. This noble fabric had: ſeats ſufficient to 
<< contain eighty- ſive thouſand ſpectators. The ſeats 


<< are all gone, but the ſlope ſtil remains on which they 


<< were placed, almoſt round the arena. It is built of 
_ «© Tiburtine ſtone, which has not a fine grain, but is 
<< very durable. The outſide of about one half is all 
<< ſtanding yet, quite up to the top. The body of the 
„ amphitheatre, behind the ſeats, conſiſted of double 
4c galleries, that is, galleries divided with pillars all along 
« the middle of them; each gallery going quite round 
and inclofing the ſeats, as they did the arena. There 
<« were four ftories df theſe galleries ; three of them 
« were properly 8 of the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
ic thian orders. e uppermoſt is adorned with pilaſters 
* of the Corinthian or Compoſite order, and is lighted by 
<< windows in the walk between the pilaſters, and not 
laid open as the other three are. Some parts of all 
"<< the galleries are yet entire for a conſiderable extent 
<< together, with the ſeveral communications between 
„ them and the ſeats by the vamitoria (as they called the 
„ mouths of the paſſages through which. the crowds of 
« people were poured into the amphitheatre to fee the 
% ſhews); and ſuch parts as ſtill remain, give us a ſufſi 
C cient idea of what the whole was when the circle- was 
« complete. Several of the fornices too, below, under 
<< the ſeats, where the ſlaves and wild beaſts were kept, 
cc that were let out for combat into the arena, remain 
«c pretty entire to this day 


. 
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circuit vaſt and high; nor leſs hat held © 
Imperial Rome, and her attendant realm z: 

WMben drunk with rule the will d the fierce delight,  ; -__ 
Ad op'd the 2 caverns, whence out- ruſh dd 1 
s F* Bef. in 2 . PF 37 wa 


Aud men, mo intent! 5 
By frequent converſe with familiar death, / 
To kindle brutal daring, apt for w: 
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| Tas the breaſt, and 3 obdurate 
mid the piercing cries diftreſs | e DS$T > 
Impenetrable.  * Dru. 


Caſſius, nine thouſand wild beaſts 
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And in my foul a thouſand paſſions ſtrive, ' + 4: 
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proud triumphal arches riſe,” e. 
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old Romans" deathleſs;aQs dipl d, 
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And wondering at their height though abry channels flow. 


fields below, LOST ky $0 + ; 
$23.37} {IS 
14  ApD1son's Letter from Iva x, addrefied to Lord HAT TAX. 
Among the other noble remains of antiquity, we ought 
not to omit the TEMPLE of PE Ace, of which the detached 
parts that are roofed are ſtill remaining. The roof is di- 
vided into à great number of odtangular compartments, 
Formerly ſaid to have been plated with gold. This temple 
was begun by Y/pafian and finiſhed by Titus, ſoon after 


* 
* 
Fa 
— 


inſtructed in painting 
[French king; and when they have completed themſelyes 


55 7 only incidentally. Theſe are fi 


The length of each is about two feet and a half; they 


FEA cog up, as'the-abbe was told, in the feod of Mondragon. 
is gin is of /Carrareſe marble, or perhaps of the fineſt 
Ie; they 

they are perhaps ſuſceptible of a poliſh, Our author adds, 


7 hs declare them to be 
| | Dalnatia, page 488. e 
The catnival at Rome 
Itainment to perſons of an elegant taſte than that of /- 


other riches. J/right's Trg. 
0g che walls 

Hung Salem s ſacred ſpoils ; the golden board, 

And golden trumpets, now conceal'd, entomb'd 
By the ſunk roof. f Dyzz, 
The caTAconss of Rome are not fingle vaults, but 
rather whole ſubterraneous cities, with turnings and wind. 
ings like ſtreets, extending under all the ſuburbs. They 
are dug out from among the rocks, each paſſage bein 
commonly fifteen or eighteen feet wide, and between 
twelve and fifteen: feet high. The hollow niches on both 
ſides. of the walls are ſhaped like cheſts, of various ſize; 
placed in rows one above another, without any coffins, 
and only covered with flat ſtones like tiles, cemented with | 
mortar, "Theſe were the burying-places for ſuch of the 
Romans as could not afford the expence of burning; and 
the primitive Chri/tians, who never burned their dead 
made uſe of them for the fame purpoſe. : 
- We thall now leave this inexhauſtible ſubjeR to take 
notice of ſome noble foundations; one of the moſt ſingu- 
lar of which is the Monte della Pieia, which is intended to 
prevent exceſſive uſury, money being lent on pledges at 
two thirds of the value, and to the amount of thirty 
ſcudi without any intereſt; but larger ſums at the mo- 
derate intereſt of two per cent. 

The hoſpital for poor children is ſo large, that the front 
towards the Tyber is a hundred paces Jong, and four ſtories 
high. This is a moſt admirable foundation for bringing 
up orphans. 4 

The FRENCH ACADEMY was founded by Lewis XIV, 
for twelve young gentlemen, natives of France, ſix to be 


vels,, page 23. 


» four in ſculpture, and two in 
architecture, who are maintained at the expence of the 


in theſe noble arts, return to their native country. 
Here is alſo an 7talian academy of painting. 5 
There is acuriolity to be ſeen at Rome, which ſeems to 
have eſcaped the notice of all travellers who have written 
on that city, except the abbe Fortis, and he ſpeaks of it 
1 ket fave or ſix tables of . 
e, in the poſſeſſion of the prince of Bergbeſe. Being 
ſet on end they bend backward and d 4 laid 
horizontally, and raiſed at one end, they form a curve: if 
placed on a table, and a piece of wood, or any other ſub- 
ſtance, is laid under them, they fall into a kind of curve, 
each end touching the table. Ntwithſtanding this flexi- 
bility, they are liable to be broken if indiſcreetly handled. 


are about ten inches broad, and three thick. They were 


ſeem to have ſuffered ſome attack of fire: 


that they ſurpriſe all the naturaliſts who have ſeen them, 
quite inexplicable.  Trave!s inte 


4 


| Fords more agreeable: enter- 
nice 3/ and, ſhould 4 proſtitute dare to appear upon the 
Corſo, her being diſcovered would expoſe ber to very ſe- 
vere treatment. The Corſo. is a ſine ſtreet, which ex- 
tends two thouſand | ſeven hundred and twenty common 
paces in length. People appear there with or without a 
maſſ, in a Carriage or on foot, juſt as they pleaſe. The 
coaches follow each other two a breaſt, and the principal 
nobility make their appearance in triumphal cars, which 


His ſucceſsful concluſion of the Jewiſb war, and ſplendid- 


add great ſplendor to the ſpeRtacle, The /dirr; are ply 


E UR 


brought from Barbary, whereas England glories 
:rit and vigour of thoſe of her own breed. In 


while they are in motion; and they have the 
-elty to ſtick another of theſe ſpiked balls under the 
1 5 tall. The ſtarting- place is on the ſquare called 
hor 224 del Popolo, where the horſes, being generally from 
or to eight in number, ſhew the utmoſt impatience for the 
ſonal, which is given by . a rope that runs acroſs 
75 courſe before them. Upon this they ſtart, and fly 
along the Corſo with incredible ſwiftneſs, the coaches being 
1;awn up on each fide of the ſtreet. The prize is generally 
a piece of brocade, of the value of ſeventy or eighty 
Reman crowns. The people are entertained with ſuch a 
race every day during the carnival, 19 
Notwithſtanding the ſplendor of the buildings of this 
city, the people have the diſagreeable cuſtom of drying 
linen out of the windows, and on ropes. hung acroſs the 
af of ſummers at Rome are very tedious, every body 
keeping Cloſe at home the whole day. Hence it is here a 
cominon ſaying, That none but dogs, idiots, and French- 
men, walk the ſtreets in the day-time. The heat of the 
climate makes the Romans extremely fond of ſpring-wa- 
ter, iced and cooling liquors; ſo that great quantities are 
conſumed of ſnow and ice, which are fetched from the 
mountains, and preſerved in ice-houſes. 
In autumn the vintage is a time of general feſtivity, 
when the common. people give themfelves up to all man- 
ner of licentiouſneſs. The favourite winter diverſions at 
Rome are plays and operas, and, during the carnival, the 
latter are acted at three theatres. One of theſe, called 
Alberti, from the count of that name, its founder, has a 
it which will contain nine hundred perſons, and is ſur- 
rounded with ſeven galleries over each other. _ 
Though public proſtitutes are licenſed, on paying 2 
ſmall tax to the papal treaſury, here are ſeveral fegula- 
tions calculated to reclaim them: they are excluded from 
communion, and if they die in that profeſſion they are 
denied Chriſtian burial. In ſome parts of Italy they are 
obliged ſeveral times in a year to aſſemble in a particular 
church, where their vicious lives are painted in the black- 
eſt colours in a ſermon preached before them; and they 
who are moved by the preacher's arguments, and in token 
of their repentance kiſs a crucifix which is handed about, 
are conducted to a convent. founded for their recep- 
tion. | | 5 
The real or ſuppoſititious deſcendants from that infatu- 
ated prince James II. who renounced three kingdoms 
for a maſs, have been received at Rome with every mark 
of kindneſs and reſpect; a cardinal's hat has been beſtowed 
on one brother, and a handſome ſtipend, out of the papal 
treaſury, aſſigned to the other, who in England is com- 
monly ſtyled the pretender, but at Rome has been digni- 
fied with the title of king, and addreſſed in the ſtyle of 
royalty. Of late this family has experienced a great di- 
minution of their conſequence : the power and grandeur 
to which Great Britain had arrived at the commencement 
of the preſent reign, induced the Roman pontiff to culti- 
vate a good underſtanding with a nation ſo capable of an- 
noying any power on whom its reſentment ſhould fall. 
Clement XIII. (Rexzonico) iſſued an edict, in which he 
ſtrictly forbad all. his ſubjects from addreſſing Charles 
Stuart, (who alſo was known under the charaQter of Count 
Douglas,) by the title of king, or even to viſit him 
but as a private gentleman; and four eccleſiaſtics, all of 
whom were natives either of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
were baniſhed for reading maſs before him as to a king, 
in contempt of the edit. This happened a little before 
Mr. Sharpe viſited Italy, and Dr. Moore, who was there 
about ten years afterward, ſpeaks of the little attention 
which was paid either to the prince or the cardinal of 
York by all ranks of people at Rome. 
Vou, II. | 0 


* 
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Of the. other Places worthy of Notice in the Campania «# 
Rome; with a particular Deſcription of the Villa Borg- 
heſe, Freſcati, ihe Belvedere, and Tivoli. 


Cd HE country in the neighbourhood of Name is plea- 
1 fant, but, like the ref of the Eccleſiaſtical State, 
thin of inhabitants; for along the delicious plains be- 
tween Rome and Tivoli, Freſcati, Veletri, &c. neither 
town nor village is to be ſeen; ſo that, in harveſt time; 
the peaſants of Viterbo, Perugia, Ls the mountainous 
parts of St. Peter's Patrimony, reſort thither to help the few 
wretched inhabitants to get in their corn. 55 
In deſcribing. the principal places in the Campania, we 
ſhall begin with the VIILA BOoRGRHESR, which is ſeated in 
one of the fineſt ſpots in /taly, and may be ſaid to exceed 
all other country ſeats in the world. It ſtands at the 
diſtance of a quarter of a league from Rome, and was 
built by cardinal Scipio Borgheſe, nephew to Paul III. 
about the year 1544, who has here aſſembled every ele- 
gant and ſplendid object of curioſity. In the gardens are 
at leaſt twenty beautiful walks, and all the viſtas are ter- 
minated by ſtatues, or dragons ſpouting water. In twd 
large and lofty aviaries, with fountains playing in them, 
are to be Teen all of the known feathered ſpecies, and the 
flower garden exhibits the moſt beautiful flowers and re- 
markable vegetables. 5 | 
The houſe conſiſts of a quadrangle, the four ſides of 
which are embelliſhed with ſtatues and baſſo relievos, A 
double flight of ſteps leads to the firſt floor. A vaſt num- 
ber of ancient marble ſtatues and buſtos, with ſeveral fine 
baſſo relievos, are here collected. On the walls on each ſide 
are fourteen. marble buſts, which are thoſe of Scipio Afri- 
canus, Hannibal, and the twelve Cæſars. A ſtatue of 
Bacchus ly ing in the poſture of a river god, is a maſter! 
piece, as ate the marble baſs relieves over the ſix doors o 
the apartment, and the room is adorned with many excel- 
lent pictures. We ſhall wave giving a particular deſcrip- 
tion of this noble edifice and its curioſities ; among the 
fine pieces, is a.celebrated antique ſtatue of Seneca expi- 
ring in the bath, of black marble : the expreſſion is ex- 


| ceedingly natural, and the colour of the marble gives it a 


more melancholy appearance, The paintings are by.the 
greateſt maſters, and it is impoſſible to deſcribe the aſto- 
niſhing number of fine ſtatues that are here to be met 
with. : VVV 
FREScATI ſtands on a mountain about twelve Italian 
miles from Rome. It derives its name from the coolneſs 
of the air and freſh verdure of the fields around it. In 
the way thither are to be ſeen the ruins of the Claudian 
aqueduct. belonging to the emperor Gallienus'; conntry 
ſeat, and the tomb of Alexander Severus. Freſcati is ſitua- 
ted on or near the ſpot where the ancient Tuſculum ſtood, 
and derives its name from the arbours or tabernacles 
built by the inhabitants of Vane, when their city was 
demoliſhed in 1191. This charming retreat is at preſent 
the ſummer reſidence of ſeveral perſons of the firſt rank, 
who have here not only ſplendid palaces and gardens, but 
have taken the advantage of this favourable ſituation 
among hills for making very grand water-works ; but the 
favourite reſidence of the ancient Romans was at Tivoli. 
Freſcati is a biſhop's ſee, and always poſſeſſed by one of 
the fix eldeſt cardinals. At preſent it belongs to the car- 
dinal duke of York, who, according to Dr. Moore, whether 


time in the duties and ceremonies of a religion, of whoſe 
truth he ſeems to have the fulleſt conviction, and who, 
living himſelf in great ſimplicity, and not inthe uſual ſty le 
of cardinals, ſpends a large portion of his revenue in acts 
of charity and benevolence; * the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot,” except by thoſe who enjoy the comforts 
of life through his bounty. Travels into /taly, II. 335. 
At the diſtance of about a mile and an half from 
Freſcati, the Tuſculan villa of Cicero is ſuppoſed to have 
ſtood, at a plage now called Grotta Ferrata; and it was on 
this coaſt where that great orator was murdered in -his 
litter, as he was endeavouring to make his eſcape into 
Greece. Some Greek monks, of the order of St. Baſil, fly- 
ing from the perſecution of the Saracens, in the eleventh 


century, were permitted to build a convent on the ruins of 
58 Ciceros 


in the country or at Rome, paſles the greateſt part of his 


þ 
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Ciceros famous houſe. They ſtill perform their ſervice 
in the Greek language. 

The VIIIA ALDOBRANDINT, or the BELVEDERE, is 
remarkable for its fine water- works. They form a kind of 
theat:e, and a braſs globe, ſupported on the ſhoulders of 
Atlas, ejects water on all ſides. Near this ſlatue are a ty- 
ger and a lion fighting, and the water iſſuing from the 
mouth and noſtrils of the ſormer exactly imitates th: 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


ſnarling of that animal when enraged. The column o. | 


water in the centre of the fountain riſes ſcventy-fou: 
palms high, and is attended with a.noiſe like the whizzing 
of {ky-rockets. Among the ſtatues is a Faunus playing 
on one of the ancient paſtoral pipes, conſiſting of ſeveral 
unequal reeds, and a Centaur blowing-a horn, which is 
ſaid to be heard four Italian miles. The water which 
ſupplies theſe curious works is brought hither from'a 
ſpring at fix miles diſtance. 

Tivoli is ſeated on a hill, about eighteen Italian miles 
from Rome; but the road to it is entirely level. This 
town, however, is a very mean place, except only the 
VIIA ESTENZE. In this palace is to be ſeen eight rooms 


on the ground-floor beautifully painted in freſco. Here is 


alſo a ſmall marble group of the Nile, and twelve boys 
ſporting about it. Formerly in the gardens were foun- 
tains adorned with the ſtatues of Leda, ÆAſculapius, Are- 
thuſa, Pan ra, Flora, Pemona, and Antinous, with the 
grotto of Venus, &c. but they are now in a ruinous con- 
dition. However, moſt of the watet-works are kept up, 
being eaſi;y ſupplied from the Anio at a ſmall expence, 
Near the bottom of the eminence on which 77e 
ſtands, are the ruins of the vaſt and magnificent villa, 
built by the emperor Adrian. In this were comprehend- 


| ed an amphitheatre, ſeveral temples, a library, a cir- 


cus, a vaumachia. The emperor alſo gave to the build- 


ings and gardens of this famous villa, the names of the 


moſt celebrated places, as, the Academia, the Lyceum, the 
Prytaneum of Athens ; the "Temple of Theſſaly, and the Ely- 
and infernal regions of the poets. There were 
alſo commodious apartments for a vaſt number of gueſts, 
Every quarter of the world contributed to ornament this 
famous villa, whoſe ſpoils have ſince formed the principal 
ornaments of the Campidoglio, the Vatican, and the palaces 
of the Roman princes, It is ſaid to have been three miles 
in length, and above a mile in breadth. Some antiquari- 
ans make it much larger, but the ruins now remaining do 
not mark a ſurface of a quarter of that extent. 
2 Moore Travels, II. 3320. 
In the market - place of Trvol; ſtand two large Egyptian 
idols of Oriental granite, ſuppoſed to be images of Vis, 
which the Tiburtines brought as a monument of their vic- 
dry ON the inhabitants of Norica. NET 
ear the fall of the Teverone are the ruins of a temple 
of Vita, or the Tiburtine Sybil, or according to others 
of Hercules; round which was formerly a colonnade 
of ſixteen columns; but now only ten are remaining. 
The baſe of the portico has been well preſerved, fo that 
the feſtoons and foliages on the baſſo relieves ſtill make a 
very beautiful appearance. | 
is hill affords a delightful proſpc& not only of the 
cataract, but of the ſpots where the ſeats of Horace and 
are ſuppoſed to have ſtood. The violence of the 
fall of the Teverone down the precipice turns the water 
entirely to foam, and has conſiderably excavated the rocks 
beneath. Tivoli has in all ages been celebrated for the 
great ſalubrity of its air, as appears from ancient authors, 
and it alſo ſeems to have been a favourite retreat of Horace. ; 
This city is alſo famous for its containing the ruins of the 
villas of the ancient Romans, and for its quarries of ſton-, 
which have been frequently mentioned under the name of 
Travertina, or Tivoli ſtone. | 


1 


Solfatara, formerly called Lacus Albutus, in which 
are ſixteen floating iſlands. Dr. Moore ſays, the ſe 


iſlands are nothing elſe than bundles of bulruſhes f 


Wees ee, from a thin ſoil, formed by duſt and ſand 


own from the adjacent ground, and glewed together by | 


the bitumen which ſwims on the ſurface of this Jake, and 
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= 1:5 a aented { 
Four Italian miles from Tivoli lies the lake off 


Tivory, & 


the ſulphur with which its waters are im 

of theſe iflands are twelve or fifteen n Some 
ſoil is ſufficiently ſtrong to bear five cr ſix peo (A wg 
by means of a pole, may move to different 8 5 
lake, as if they were in a boat. This lake empties the 
by a whitiſh muddy ſtream into the T;werone, the 0 el 
Anio; a vapour of a ſulphureous ſmell ariſing from are 
flows. The ground near this rivulet, as alſo around + 6 
waters of the lake, reſounds as if it was hollow wh Js 
horſe gallops over it. The water of this lake ha 2 5 
| fingular quality of covering every ſubſtance whic 2 
touches with a hard, white, ſtoney matter, On thr 6 
ing a bundle of ſhrubs or {mall ſticks into it, they why. 
a few days be covered with a white cruſt; but what f. 3 
ſtill more extraordinary, this inctuſtating quality 1 
ſo ſtrong in the lake itſelf as in the canal, or little riy © 
that runs from it, and the farther the water has 2 
from the lake, till it is quite loſt in the Anio, the dae 
this quality is. Theſe ſmall round incruſtations 8 
cover the ſand and pebbles, reſembling ſugar-plums * 
called Confedti di Tiveli, or confeRtions of Tiveli, Fn - 
are found in the Anio, both above and below Tjv;1; lt 
it receives the Soffatara, after which, during the reſt 1 
its courſe to the Tiber, there are none, The waters of thi 
lake had a high medicinal reputation anciently, but they 
are in no eſteem at preſent. Moores Travels II. 322 I 

PirERNo is a ſmall town. ſeated on an cminence bf 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Rome, and contains fone 0 
laces. Its neighbourhood abounds with the cork-thee 
which is an ever-green ; the leaves are ſtiff and hard, and 
not unlike. thoſe of the plum or pear tree; and the fruit 
which makes good maſt for hogs, reſembles ſmall acorns. 
When the tree is tripped, it recovers its coat in about 
two years. | 

VIETRI, the ancient Velleira, is a ſmall city pleaſantly 
ſituated on a hill, twenty-two miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Rome, in the great road to Nap/as. It is the ſee of a bi. 
ſhop, and has twenty-four churches and convents 
Tbe only palace in this city belongs to prince Lancelati 
and is a magnificent ſtructure. The great ſtair- caſe i 
built with white marble, and is ſo magnificent and wel} 
contrived, that it paſſes for the fineſt in all Z7aly. 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in the Campania is 
 ALBANo,. the ancient Alba Longa, a well-built town 
much celebrated for its antiquities, and ſerving as a fun 
mer receſs for the Roman nobility. It is one of the ſix 
biſhoprics conferred on the oldeſt cardinals. At the diſ- 
tance of a mile from it ſtands 28 Gandolſo, the favou- 
rite reſidence of pope Clement x J. a 

Freſcati, Tivoli, and Albano, are the favouite abodes of 
the landſcape painters who travel to this country for im- 
provement. Nothing can ſurpaſs the admirable . 
of hills, meadows, lakes, caſcades, gardens, ruins, groves, 
and terraces, which charm the eye and preſent new beau- 
ties as they are viewed from different points, and captivate 
the beholder with endleſs variety. One reflection,” 


| ſays Dr. Moore, ** obtrudes itſelf on the mind, and diſ- 


turbs the ſatisfaction which ſuch pleaſing ſcenes would 
otherwiſe produce; it ariſes from beholding the poveity 
of infinitely the greater part of the inhabitants of thoſe vil- 
lages. Not that they ſeem miſerable or diſcontented; a 
few roaſted cheſtnuts and ſome bunches of grapes, which 
they may have for a penny, will maintain an Italian pea- 
ſant a whole day; but the eaſier they are ſatisfied, and the 
leſs they repine, the more worthy do they appear of being 
bettet provided for.” The ſame author exclaims, Good 
heavens ! why ſhould ſo much be heaped on a few whom 
profuſion cannot ſatisfy, while a bare competency is with- 
held from multitudes whom penury cannot render diſcon- 


Could Nature's bounty ſatisfy the breaſt, 

The fons of Italy were ſurely bleſt: 

But -ſmall the bliſs that ſenſe alone beſtows ; 

And ſenſual bliſs is all this nation knows, 

In florid beauty groves and tfelds appear, 

Men ſeem the only growth that dwindles here, 
3 2 ? Geldſmilh, 


| 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Lower Part of ITALY, containing the Dominions of the King of the 


The TWO SICILIES. | 


K . . 
* a 


15 latter, the little that is produced is reſerved for the 
cellars of the king, who makes preſents of it, though in- 
deed a great deal of wine is diſpoſed of as the genuine 
lachrymæ. | OY ore 

The ſouth and weſt ſides of the mountain form ver 
different views, being, like the top, covered with blac 
cinders and ſtones. Mount Veſuvius or Veſuvio, as it is 
called by the Neapolitans, like Parnaſſus, conſiſts proper- 
ly of two ſummits, one of which is called Somma, though 
at preſent only that to the ſouthward - emits fire and 
ſmoke. The valley between theſe hills is about a 
mile long, and extremely fertile, Where the ſteep- 
neſs of the aſcent will no longer admit of proceeding 
on horſeback, a hermit has built a mean dwelling ; 
and ſuch is his fortitude, that Yeſuvius muſt rage with un- 
common vehemence before he removes his quarters; and, 
as Dr. Moore ſpeaks of ſuch a reſident; as well as dr. 
Keyſler, it is probable that the death of one only makes 
way for the introduction of another. From this volcano 4 
frequently iſſues a lava or mixed flood of melted ſulphur 
and metallic ore, to the inexpreſſible damage of the 
n country. 5 | 
The world is indebted to the honourable Sir William 
Hamilton, K. B. who has long been the Britiſh miniſter 
at the court of Naples, for the moſt accurate and circum- 
ſtantial accounts of Mount Yeſuviuss This gentleman, 
in a letter to the late Earl of Morton, then preſident of 
the Royal Soctety, deſcribes an eruption of the mountain 
which began 28th March 1766. The lava, ſays he, 
began to boil over the mouth of the volcano at firſt in 
one ſtream; and ſoon aſter, dividing itſelf into two, 
it took its courſe towards Portici, It was preceded by a 
violent exploſion, which cauſed a partial earthquake in 
the neighbourhood of the mountain; and a ſhower of 
red-hot ſtones and cinders were thrown, up to a con- 
fiderable height. Immediately upon fight of the laya, 
I left Naples, with a party of my countrymen, whom LI 
found as impatient as myſelf to ſatisfy their curioſity in 
examining ſo curious an operation of nature. I paſſed 
| in | the whole night upon the mountain; and obſerved, that 
wool ; and though not ſo fine and ſoft as ſilk, yet they though the red-hot ſtones were thrown. up in much 
always retain a peculiar gloſs. Theſe ſhell-fiſh are alſo greater number and to a-more conſiderable height than 
to be met with at Malta, Sardinia, Corfica, and in the before the appearance of the lava, yet the report was 
gulph of Fenice. Among the natural curiofities of this | much leſs conſiderable than ſome days before the 
country the Phrygian ſtone may be claſſed. It has neither | eruption. The lava ran near a mile in an hour's time, 
the hardneſs of ſtone, nor the properties of earth, but | when the two branches joined in a hollow on the ſide 
conſiſts of an. indurated mixture of earth, rotten beech | of the mountain, without proceeding farther. I ap- 
wood, and fibres of ſeveral plants. F rom this ſtone, laid proached the mouth of the volcano, as near as I could 
in a ſhady and damp place, grow in a few days, accord- | with prudence; the lava bad the appearance of & 
ing to its bigneſs, muſhrooms, that frequently weigh | river of red-hot and liquid: metal, ſuch as we ſee in the 
twenty pounds each. The ſeed lies in the ſubſtance. of glaſs- houſes, on which were large floating cinders, half 
the ſtone, and is diſtinguiſhable only by a good micro- lighted, and rolling one over another with great pre- 
ſcope. The growth of the muſhrooms is greatly forwar- | cipitation down the fide of the mountain, forming a 
ded by pouring warm water on the ſtone, Some other | moſt /beautiful and uncommon caſcade ;"t colour or 
natural ſingularities will be taken notice of in the de- | the fire was much paler and more bright the firſt night =: 
ſcription of the ſeveral parts of this kingdom. than the ſubſequent nights, when it became of a deep 


The Appennine mountains extend the whole, red, probably owing to its having been more impreg- | 
n the day- 


Of the Kingdim of NAPLES. 


In Situation, Extent, Climate, and Produce; with a par- 
wcular Deſcription of Mount Veſuvius, and of the moſt 
remarkable Animals of that Kingdom ; among which 1s 

given a circumſtantial Account of the Tarantula. 

AE kingdom of Naples is bounded. on the north- 

weſt by the Ecclefra/tical State, but .on -all other 
iris by the Mediterranean and Adriatic, Its extent from 
the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt is two hundred and 
«johty miles, and from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt 
from ninety-ſix.to a hundred and twenty miles. 

Mr. Brydone deſcribes the climate of Naples as one of 
the warmeſt in Italy, and one of the moſt inconſtant and 
unfavourable to valetudinarians: he ſays) he has been 
aſſured, that in ſome ſeaſons it has rained conſtantly every 
day for fix or ſeven weeks. But the moſt. diſagreeable 

it of the Neapolitan climate, he adds, is the Siroce, 
or ſouth-eaſt wind, which is more relaxing, and gives the 
vapours in a much 3 45 degree, than the worſt of the 
rainy Novembers in England, Brydones Tour, I. 6. 

The fertility of the foil is very extraordinary, it pro- 
ducing an exuberance of all kinds of grain, the fineſt 
fruits and culinary vegetables, which may be raiſed any 
time of the year. Their oil, wine, rice, and flax, are 
equal to the fineſt of other countries. 7 

Calabria affords great quantities of manna, and both 
there and in other parts of the kingdom ſaffron grows, 
and is eſteemed as good as that brought from the eaſt. 

Here are alſo allum, vitriol, ſulphur, rock-cry/tal, quarries 

of marble, and a variety of minerals, The Neapolitan 

horſes are much eſteemed, The wool of the ſheep is 
fine and good; and great quantities of ſilk are ex- 

rted. . e Bag 4 

Of the filaments, or a kind of hair or wool, of an 

olive green, growing on ſome ſhell - fiſn, are made waiſt- 

coats, caps, 8 and gloves, much - warmer than 


length of | 


the country, and terminate at the Strait of Siczly. Mount 
Veſuvius, ſo famous for its fiery eruptions, lies five Ita- 
lian miles from the city of Naples, but ſeparate from 
the Appennines. . It riſes perpendicularly near 3700 
feet above the level of the ſea ; the declivity toward 
Which is every where planted with vines and fruit-trees, 
The circumjacent plain affords a delightful proſpect, and 
the air is clear and wholeſome. The wine produced on 
this ſide. and the lower part is of three ſorts, all very de- 
licious. Two of them, which ſeem moſt in requeſt, are 
the Vino Greco, a yellow muſcadine, and a red wine im- 
piouſly called ſachiymæ Chri/ti, or the tears of Chrifl. 

: | 41 


nated with ſulphur at firſt than afterward, II | 
time, unleſs you are quite cloſe, the lava has no appear- 
ance of fire ; but a thick white ſmoke marks its, courſe, 
On the 31ſt the lava was not ſo conſiderable as the firſt 
night; but the red-hot flones were perfectly tranſpa- 
rent, ſure of which, I dare ſay of a ton weight, mount- 
ed at leaſt two hundred feet perpendicular, and fell in 
or near the mouth of a litle mountain, that was now 


formed, by the quantity of aſhes and ſtones, within the 


great mouth of the volcano.” “!. | +4 
On the 19th of Oeber 1767, a more violent erup- 


Of tion began, and is reckoned to be the 27th ſince that 


which 


2 


— 
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which in the time of Titus deſtroyed Herculaneum and 
Pompeia, The ſame gentleman obſerves, that the 
eruption in 1766 continued in ſome degree till the 10th 
of December, about nine months in all, yet in that ſpace 
of time the mountain did not caſt up a third of the 


ntity of lava-which it diſgorged in only ſeven days 


ua 

e year following. The channels which were formed 
by the boiling lava, and through which it took its courſe 
down the ſteep part of the mountain, have been found to 
be from two to five or ſix feet wide, and ſeven or eight 
feet deep, and the Java ſpread over the valley to be 
about fifty or ſixty feet in breadth. Almoſt during the 
whole time of the eruption the thunder and lightnings 
were terrible. Sir William has given a very curious ac- 
count of this eruption, in a letter dated October 1768, 
from his country reſidence at Villa Angelica, to Mr. 
Maty, fecretary to the Royal Society 3 this accurate obſer- 
ver there relates, that during the laſt day of the eruption, 
the aſhes which fell abundantly upon-the mountain were 
as white almoſt as ſnow, and the old inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood affured the writer, that their change of 
colour certainly indicated that the eruption was ending. 


In Azguf/t 1779, another eruption happened, which is 


circumſtanrially related by the ſame naturaliſt, in a letter 
to Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart. P. R. 8. 


uſually followed by a current of liquid lava, and, except 
in the eruption of 1777, thoſe lavas broke out nearly from 
the ſame fpot, and ran much in the ſame direction, as 
that of the famous option of 1767. No leſs than nine 
fuch eruptions are recorded here ſince the great one 
above mentioned, and ſome of them very conſiderable. 
The inhabitants of Naples give ſo little attention to 
mount Veſuvius, although in full view of the greateſt part 
of it, that many of its eruptions paſs totally unnoticed by at 
leaſt two thirds of them. Our author, watchful of every 
favourable opportunity, had made fifty - eight viſits to the 
crater, or eruptive abyſs of this mountain in May 1779, 


the reſult of which he declared to be that he compre- 


hends very little of the wonders which he ſaw in this great 
laboratory of nature.“ In theſe excurſions he was accom- 
panied by Mr. Bowdler of Bath, and an intrepid guide 

named Bartolomeo, whom he calls the cyclops of Ve- 
fuvius.” To avoid the violent heat which a change of wind 
brought on them, they walked acroſs the burning lava, and 
performed this daring feat, without ſuſtaining any other 
injury than what aroſe from the violence of the heat upon 
their legs and feet. The eruſt of the lava was ſo tough, be- 
fides being loaded with cinders and ſcoriz, that the weight 
of theſe three paſſengers did not make the leaſt impreflion 
upon it, and its motion was ſo flow, that they were not in 
any danger of loſing their balance and falling down. On 
the 5th of Aug 1779: a moſt violent eruption began, 
which Sir Millium diſtinctly obſerved from his villa at 
- Paufilipo, in the bay of Naples, about fix miles diftant, 
in a dire line. What particularly diſtinguiſhed this 
eruption was, that it was attended with no tremulous 
motion of the earth, and that an immenſe quantity of 
"ſtones, fcoriz, and aſhes were ſhot up, in the midſt of a 


very white ſmoke, to a wonderful height, on the firſt day 


not leſs than two thouſand feet, and on the 8th of Augu/t, 
"when its rage was moſt tremendous, our accurate obſerver 
"relates, that it mounted at the leaſt ten thouſand feet, 
when it formed a gigantic fountain of fire; and the lava 


was thus diſcharged inſtead of pouring down the ſides of 


the mountain. The liquid lava which was thrown up 
on that day, in its deſcent covered the whole cone of Yeſu- 
dus, part of that of the mountain of ' Somma, and the 
valley between them : the falling matter, being nearly as 
vivid and inflamed as that which was continually ifluing 
freſh from the crater, joined with it to form one continued 


an half in breadth, caſting a heat to the diſtance of at 
leaſt fix miles around. At one period the city of Naples 
was threatened with deſtruction 'by the approach of a 
cloud, highly charged with electric fire, but the wind 
moſt ſeaſonably increaſing from the 8. W. quarter re- 
pelled the danger. Sir William Hamilton deſcribes the 


feene produced by this eruption, as perhaps more glorious 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Since the great 
eruption of 1767 to 1779, Veſuvius had never been free, 
from ſmoke, nor ever many months without throwing 
up red ſcoriæ, which increaſing to a certain degree, were 


| oF | and its ſides nearly perpendicular. 
body of fire, which could not be leſs than two miles and 


Naplkz. 


and ſublime than "” which had ever bee 
by human eyes; moſt of the many farmer 3 
Auer 3 been res by ole ey being 
obſcured by clouds of ſmoke, The next "gh, th y: and 
fever fit of the mountain came on about nine clock n 
morning, and continued till ſeven at night, A da IM 
then intervened, but about ſix o'clock. on the N brett 
morning, the fiſth and laſt fit came on, which eeding 
about five in the evening. ceaſed 

In the direction which the lava took, a huntin 
the king of Naples at Cacciabella, four miles diſta 
the crater of Veſuvius, in a direct line, 
by the large ſtones and heavy ſcoriz, ſome of wh 
weighed upward of thirty pounds ; ſmall volcanic ©. 
and cinders were found more than thirty miles d 
and a ſhower of ſmall aſhes fell at Manfredonia 
diſtant an hundred miles from Naples, 
ted, that they muſt have travelled thit 
ſpace of two hours. ; | 

Had the eruption of the 8th continued an hour lon. 
ger, the town of Ottaiano, which is reckoned to contai 
twelve thouſand inhabitants, and is ſituated at the foot & 
mount Semma, would have ſuffered a fate exactly ſimilar 
to that of Pompeia, which was buried under the aſhes dil. 
charged from Veſuvius, juſt one thouſand ſeven hundred 
years before. 

On the 15th of Auguſt, Sir William Hamilton, ac- 
companied by Count Lamberg, the imperial miniſter at 
Naples, viſited thoſe places which had ſuffered the moſt ſe. 
verely; when they found, notwithſtanding a large trag 
of country was completely covered with a ſtratum of the 
volcanic matter, and the vines and fruit=trees were entire. 
ly 5 of their leaves and fruit, and had the appear. 
ance of being quite burnt up, yet in two days thoſe very 
trees, which were apple, pear, peach, and apricot, began 
to bloſſom, the vines had alfo put forth freſh leaves, and 
a luxurious vegetation was reſtored. The number and 
ſize of the ſtones, or rather fragments of lava, which had 
been thrown out was incredible; the largeſt, which Sir 
William meaſured, was in circumference no leſs than one 
hundred and eight Engliſb feet, and ſeventeen feet high, 
being a ſolid block, much vitrified ; in ſome parts of it 
there were large pieces of pure glaſs, of a brown yellow 
colour: this ſolid. maſs was thrown at leaſt a quarter ofa 
mile clear of the mouth of the volcano. | 

In November 1784, a ſligbter eruption began, which 
continued in ſome degree till about the 2oth of De- 
cember, but the lava was not abundant, By the frequent ex- 
ploſion of ſcopiæ and aſhes, a conſiderable mountain has 
been formed within the crater, which has riſen above its 
rim, and given Veſuvius a new appearance. Philoſophical 
1 for 1786, vol. 76, Part 2. p. 365, c, 

7. Addiſon aſcended to the top, or crater, when the 
mountain was in a ftate of tranquillity, and thus deſcribes 
the inward cavity, as it then; appeared: — Having, with 
much difficulty, conquered the laſt hill, he and his com- 
panions ſaw in the midſt of it the mouth of Veſuvius, 
which went ſhelving down on all ſides above a hundred 
yards deep; the mouth itſelf ſeeming perfectly round, and 
about three or four hundred yards in diameter, This 
vaſt hollow was generally filled with ſmoke, but having 
the advantage of the wind, they had a very diſtin& light 
of it. | 
Dr 


n viewed before 


g ſeat ol 
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was much din 
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iſtant, 

N Which is 
and it was calcula. 
her within the ſhore © 


r. Moore aſcended to the top, and remarks the raſh 
daring which young Engliſb travellers too commonly ſhew 
in emulating who ſhall advance neareſt to the brink of the 
| dreadful gulf; but this ſpirit was effectually damped by a 
large maſs of earth falling in, not many minutes after 
ſeveral of his company had ſtood upon it, ſo that their 
eſcape was moſt ſignal and aweful. In May 1783 Sir 
William Hamilton viſited the top of the mountain, and then 
the crater was more than two hundred and fifty feet deep, 


Though mount Yeſuvius, ſays Keyſer, often fills the 


neighbouring country with terror, yet, as fewthings in na- 


ture are ſo abſolutely noxious as not to produce ſome 
good, even this raging volcano, by its ſulphureous and 
nitrous manure, and the heat of its ſubterraneous fires, 
contributes not a little to the uncommon fertility of the 
country about it, and the profuſion of fruit, herbage, &c. 


with which it is every where covered, 
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nſſeur Comdantineaſſerts, that the pavement of Rome 7. arantolati, Few of ſuch unhappy perſons can bear the 

a (ed of the lava which das been diſgorged from | ſight of black or blue; but ſeem delighted with red and 
3 5 4 as well as the pavement of the greater part of green objects. They are alſo. ſeized with an averſion to 
Joe rent Raman highways ; the Appian way, which eating fruit or vegetables. A melancholy fileace and 4 | . 
— ſubſiſts, and makes à part of the high road from fixed eye are the firſt ſymptoms by which the bite of the 
ſi to Naples, is entirely compoſed of it. He goes on | tarantula diſcovers itſelf, and then muſic is immediately 
2 that the foundation of the houſes in the ſubter- | called in to rouſe the patient to a violent motion, and by b 
* La of Herculaneum, built mcte than 2000 years | that means to promote perſpiration, and a copious ſweat: 
mn is pure lava; which proves, that Veſuvius was a | But neither the ſame tunes nor the ſame inſtruments 
| beanie mountain long before that firſt eruption which | anſwer this end with regard to different patients. | 

tiſtory relates. All the meuntains and hills in the en- The bite of a tarantula at firſt occaſions only a ſmall 

- ons of Naples, the fame author aſſerts to be nothing red tumour, like that occaſioned by the ſting of a waſp; 

Lin than à maſs of various forts of matter vomited | there are above eighty ſpecies of them, differing in 
| 6h by volcanos which #d longer exift, and at a period | fize,. colour, and form, but producing the ſame miſ- 

Unterior to hiſtory. He likewiſe conſiders the AHppenines | chievous effects by their venom. The farantula is moſt 
2s" chain of volcanos, like that of the Cordilleras of | dangerous in the dog - days, and during the violent heats, 
| and Chili, which run from north to ſouth the | eſpecially on the plains, as if they were incited to greater 
20 length of Sauth America, a great number of which | rage by the ſun: for thoſe of Tull any never occafion ſuch 
xe either extinguiſhed or ſmothered, but . ſeveral ſtill | deplorable diſorders as the malignant kind found in Apu- 
main actually burning. Lazzaro Moro, a Venetian lia; and even in theſe, when carried to the northern parts 
writer, publiſhed a book in the year 1740, in which he | of the kingdom of Naples, or to Rome, the venom is ren- 

„that all flands and mountains wherein are | dered leſs noxious, ſo that their bite is attended only with 

found marine bodies, and of courſe the continents which | a light tranſitory pain. 43 
ſerve zs baſes to vaſt mountains, have all ſprung out | The tarantula's chief haunts are holes in the earth, old 
of the boſom of the deep by the efforts of ſubterranean | walls, and hollow trees; and the cobweb it makes is 
fires z and the canon Recupero, whom Mr. Brydone calls | ſtronger and coarſer than that of the common ſpider, 


+ 


« the hiſtoriographer of mount Zina, argues from The poifon is contained in two ſmall veſicles within ; K 
the preſent appearance of a vaſt ſtratum of Java Which |the gums, near two fangs, with which they are armed, | . 


was diſcharged from mount Za about 2000 years ago, beſides their leſſer teeth. b | 
ſpoken of by Diodorus Siculus, and on which vegetation | In ſome parts of the kingdom of Naples, particularly 
has but begun to take place, and from the ſtate of ſeven | in Apulia, the venom of the ſcorpion is fo ſubtile, that its 
diſtin ſtrata of Java, moſt pf which are covered with a | ſting produces effects ſimilar to the bite of the tarantula 
thick bed of rich earth, the "immenſe diſtance of time and though the ſame tunes have a proper effect on:itheſe! _ 
ſince the eruption happened, which formed the loweſt | patients alſo, yet they require ſofter inſtruments, as the 
of thoſe layas. If, ſays the canon, we may be | flute, &c. accompanied by a briſk beat of the drum. 
« allowed to reaſon by analogy, the lower ſtratum flow- | The country people, who are more or leſs ſkilled in all 
« ed from the mountain at leaſt 14,000 years ago.“ The theſe inſtruments, enforce the operation of their muſic. 
preſent biſhop of Landaff, (Dr. Watſon) in his Apology | with grimaces and odd geſticulations. The Tarantolatiy 
for Chriſtianity, obſerves, in anſwer to this, among other | on their ſide, vigorouſly exert themſelves, regulating their 
arguments, that the time neceſſary for converting lava | motions according to the muſic, till the venom is quite 
into fertile feld muſt be very different, according to the | expelled ; this exerciſe and cure ſometimes takes up five 
different conſiſtencies of the lavas, and their different | or fix days; not that they are kept continually _—_ 
ſituations, with reſpect to elevation or depreffion, to | all that time, but when nature ſeems to be exhauſted, 
their being expoſed to winds, rains, and other circum- | the muſic is ſuſpended, and the patient put to bed well 
ſtances ; juſt as the time in which the heaps of iron ſlag, covered, and a ſudorific cordial given him to promote 
which reſembles lava, are covered with verdure, is diffe- perſpiration. - It is remarkable that the patient on his re- ? . 
rent at different furnaces, according to the nature of the | covery remembers nothing of what paſſed during is giſ- 
fag and ſituation of the furnace; and he produces an | order, and that if the cure be not perfectly effechonls and 
inſtance of ſeven different lavas, with interjacent ſtrata | the poifon entirely expelled, the ſame ſymptonts return 
of vegetable earth, which have flowed from mount Ve. the ſucceeding year, eſpecially during the ſummer heats ; 
ſuvius in a ſpace of time ſomewhat leſs than 17006 years, and ſome have laboufed under this terrible diſorder, at 
and which pfove, that a ſtratum of lava” may be covered intervals, for ten, twenty, or thirty years. $ 
with vegetable foil in about 250'years, inſtead of requir- a: K+ . | | 
ing 2000 for «the purpoſe ;; and in ſupport of this he g r CT.! 

quotes Sir William Hamilton's remarks on the foil oo oY I nn „ HENS of 
Naples, publiſhed” in the '61{ vol. of the Ph:loſophical Manners and Cuſtoms V the Neapolitans; their public 
Nm y 22th rid 5 | Entertainments; the State of Religion; with an Account 
Every part of Italy is infeſted with ſwarms of lizards, eſ- | ef the Proceſſion of the penitent Proſtitutes. 'The Farm of 
pecially of the green kind. Th ſpring, hundreds of theſe lit- | Government and Hiſtory of the Country. The Forces 
tle animals are ſeen baſking'on the flat roofs, and as they [ and Diviſions of the Country, oo oo 
crawl up and down'the walls, they make their way into the 3 R ate af A 
houſes through every open window or door. The green T HE character and manners of the Neapolitans have 
lizards, which are very agile, have very beautiful eyes; | 1 been repreſented in à very unfavourable light by 
fine ge ſkit), and are quite hormleſs. Imany writers. The Halians in general have been de- 
Tbe feerpion, which is à much greater nuiſance, not | ſcribed as unprineipled; voluptuous, abandoned to unna- 

only harbours in old buildings, and under large ſtones, | tural vice, profligatey revengeful, and prone to affaſſina- 

but infelts the Houſes in this country; ſo that it is not tion. The late earl of Chyfterficld, although well-read 

unuſual in ſome places to make the bedſteads of polithed. | in mankind, a poliſhed gentleman, an accompliſhed 

iron, and to place them at ſeme diſtance from iti walls, nobleman, and not at all diſtinguiſhed as a rigid moraliſt, 

to prevent this reprile from getting into the beds. The yet in his laſt will expreſsly prohibits bis benen and 
ſureſt remedy aga inſt the ling of a ſcorpion is, to bind its beir, the preſent earl, from viſiting Italy, which | 
fat br entails, Whilſt hot with life, hard upon the wound. | country,” fays he, I look upon now to be the | «2-5 
| Scorpions yield a ſalt and oil, which are a part of the] “ foul fink: of illiberal manners and vices;? of which 

materia medica. They are caught in great numbers ſtigma the 3838 of Naples muſt come in for a ſhare. 

among tuins, or in ſtoney place.. However, the: lateſt writers, ſuch as Mr. Swinburne and 
Another plague almoſt peculiar to the kingdom of Dr. Moore, wipe off much of the opprobrium which bas 

NMuplet, eſpeciaſſy the ſouthern parts, is the tarantula, à been caſt upon them; and the panegyriſt of the Italiaus, 

ind of ſpider; ſo called ſtom the city Tarento, in the | Bayettz, takes great pains to extenuste their defects, 

neighbourhood ef Which they ure found in great num- and magnify their good qualities. The warmth of the 

bers, and where they ere the ſargeſt and moſt venomous. climate is certainly a ſtrong incentive to voluptuous en- 

The perſons bie by*this inſect ate called by the Italans joyment 1 and among the nobility and gentry, as W 
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398 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. Une 
is not entertained on the part of the huſband, chaſtity is | Among their public entertainments, one of th 
not conſidered as an indiſpenſable quality on the part of | extraordinary is the proceſſion with four trium hat 
the wife; at leaſt the conduct of married women is not | on the four Sundays immediately receding mo Navy, 
nicely ſcrutinized, nor is public diſgrace and general | firſt with bread, the ſecond with fieth, the third with the 
neglect the conſequences of an act of infidelity. Thus | getables, and the fourth with fiſh. Thoſe proviſion Vee 
the moſt powerful and operative motives to female deco- | piled up very high, with muſicians placed at the to Oy 
rum are removed, and the married women of this coun- ge by armed men, till they are given up to b 1 
try are induced to adhere to an invariable courſe of virtue | laged by the populace. But that which draws the 2 
a merely from their innate love of it. Formerly an /ta/ian | eſt concourſe to Naples is the caſtle built according © 
- Huſband was highly tenacious of his own honour, and the rules of fortification, and faced all over with 
_* Jealous even to madneſs of the lighteſt levity in his | beef, bacon, hams, live geeſs, turkeys, and other I 
wife and the bare ſuſpicion of a deſign upon her virtue | viſions. This welcome ſpectacle is exhibited once a a o- 
SE was enough to urge him to deprive the E and on each ſide of the caſtle is a fountain running wit 
of life; but a very remarkable change has taken place | wine during the whole day. A party of foldiers ;, 


moſt 


Aing to 
Pieces of 


in the diſpoſitions of the. Ztalians, which Baretts traces | poſted to reſtrain the ardour of the populace till the lin 
1. to the age of chivalry. It was then that it became an | appears in his baleony, which is the ſignal for the 
* univerſal faſhion for each married lady to have a platonic | allault. **Immediately upon this,” ſays Dr. Moore, « the. 


attachment to ſome gentleman, who conſtantly.attended | guards open to the right and left, the rabble pour, 
; ber to all places of. public reſort, and affiduouſly exe- | in from all quarters, and the entertainment commenceg 
cuted her commands; theſe; obſequigus friends were] Then you may ſee ſeveral thouſand hungry half naked 
called Cichiſbei : but though: a. refinement ſo:unnaturat % lazaroni (blackguards) ruſh in like a torrent, deſtroy 
and extravagantly romantic might ſuit a Petrarch and a'| the wholeifabrie-of loaves, fiſhes, and joints of meat. 
Laura, it muſt be highly repugnant to the feelings of | pluck the-fowls, at the expence of their wings, fron, 
the bulk of mankind; and even Baretts is compelled.to | ** the, poſts t which they were nailed, and in the fury of 
acknowledge, after he bas laboured hard to excuſpate | **. their ſtruggling and fighting for their prey, often tear. 
the Halians from the imputation of lewdneſa, that **:many | ** ing-the-miſerable animals to pieces, and ſometimes 
«of them, forgetful of their anceſtors ways, and their | ** ſtabhing each; other. Though formerly theſe crea. 
© methods of adoring the fair, carry on the maſt;lawleſs | ©*- turts were fixed; to the poſts alive, yet, of late, the 
<< paſſions under the deceitful veil. of guiltlels friend- | *-larger-cattle hae been (previouſly killed. This en- 
| << ſhip;” No married lady of faſhion can; poſhbly be, '# tertainment. is.called the Cocagna. 
.— exempted from having ſuch an attendant upon het per- Hag, III. 
© fon, for the huſband and wife muſt on no account be | I bers are in his kingdom a 
en together in public. Theſe cichiſpei are ſometimes | princes, a hundred. and Bfty-fix dukes, a hundred and 
" Ehoſen by the huſband on his marriage; and in that ſeveaty-three-marquiſes, forty-two counts, and four hun- 
* one of his moſt intimate and confidential friends dred and forty-fveSarons, all vaſfals uf the crown; and, 
Is the object of his choice; and this friend is conſideted | as many ſpots of land, that are not worth above fifty dollars 
A as the guardian of the huſband's hon6yr,; wha perhaps a year, give the owners:the title of marquis, they are con- 
oa | | may himſelf become the cicby/beo. to the other's: wife: ſequeatly very port. 5 4 
i moſt commonly, however, the lady makes the choice; Religion, as we have already hinted, is on a very bad 
: and Dr. Moore relates, that inſtances are not unfreguent-| footing; and the beſt that can be ſaid of the eccleſiaſtical 
, for married Italian ladies to chooſe: one of the or- | conftitution-is, that the Neapolitars have always reſo- 
13 5 dinary and deformed men from among their acquain- . ane the introducing of the inquiſition. 
Va ', tance, in order to-remove all ſuſpicions that they mean The aufflority of the pope has of late been much 
3 a do receive him as a. gallant; hut the general conduct of | reduced, and is dail Joling, ground in Naples; and the 
2 5 | the ladies here is not ſo punctilious, nor does it appear time is probably 3 a 


Maore's account of 


a 21 a hundred and nineteen 


nt when the right of patro- 
that qe who acts in ſuch a manner is mote an object: nage over all the churches in the kingdom will be claim- 
of zen admiggtion, than her who : ſelefts a more ed by the crowns A very conſiderable diminution in 
hai de and youthful attendant, It very ſeldom hap- the number of monks has taken place in this kingdom 
pens Wat the parties who are to be married know each finceithe ſuppteſſion of the Jeſuits, and ſince the liberty 


other before the marriage articles are drawn up, and | of 9 the cowl/was granted by the late pope Ci. 
perhaps do notwiſit twice before the day of conſumnia- | ment. XIV; {tt 3 
tion. The woman, until chat moment, is locked up in a IT be moſt common. proceſſion, which is exhibited al- 


convent. Merchants, citizens, and traders, xe. not | 


1 moſt every days is leſs. intended:to excite devotion than 
bound in theſe trammels of. faſhion, and have not | to raiſe a; fund for penittnt proflitutes, who have quitted 
adopted ſuch manners; nor is it conſidered as a diſgrace | their. ab way: of liſe for a convent. In order the 
to ſuch; if they aſſociate with their wiyes, and expreſs more effectdally to move the ſpectators to charity, the 
by their conduct that they prefer their Fompany to that | youngeſt and moſt beautiful of theſe penitents are ſe- 
8 of any other woman. Li lected, WhO walk bare-footed 3 the city two 
— Naples, ſays Groftzy, is the centte of the beſt muſic | abteaſt 3 at particular place$they kneel down, acknow- 
in ah, and the non plus ultra in execution. The emu- | ledge their paſt wickedneſs, and fing penitential hymns, 
: lation of the muſicians ſhews itſelf in the moſt dif- | while: an eccleffaſtic and a lay- aſſiſtant receive the con. 
tinguiſhed manner at the opera, which is the moſt ſplen- tributions of the people in a purſe. faſtened to the end of 
did, grand, and magnificent dramatic exhibition in Hay. a ſtick; Their habit on theſe. occaſions is a violet co- 
The ſtage belonging to the king's theatre, Mr. Sharp | loured- gown, tied round the waiſt with a cord of the 
_ deſcribes as of an amazing extent, and the hoxes of a | ſame colour. Their heads are ſhaved, and they wear a 
'- prodigious circumference, and the ceiling very high; all] blue veil; but it is, ſo thin as to afford à fight of the 
which produce an aſtoniſhing effect; dut he ſays this charms of youth and begutg, which are found to be 
. ſtructure is got calculated to gratify the ear, how much | powerful incentives tot liberal contribution. 

5 ſoever it m the eye; for the voices ofithe perſormers he ſilk, woollen, and other manufactures, together 
are drowned in the immenſe. ſpace, and even the or- with the improvement of the arts, owe cheir firſt eſtab · 
cheſtra itſelf, although a numerous band, lies under a liſhment 10 Ferdinand of Arragon, who patronized them, 
diſadvantage. - It is much the faſhion at Naples, and in a very liberal mannef. I beſe manufactures, joined 
indeed through all Itah, to conſider the opera as a place to the produce of the country, are the ſource of their. 
of rendezvous and viſiting, and the muſic is not attended trade. F h%ͤ „ 16959 1 on, | Fel | 
to. Letters from Italy, p. 76.—Few people of faſhion Though Naples,” ſays Dr. Moore, is admirably 
viſit each other at their own houſes, but they make 0 ſituated for commerce, and no kingdom produces the 
parties in their boxes, here they are ſerred with iced ** geceſſaries and luxuries, of life in greater profuſion, yet 
fruits, and ſweet - meats, and play at cards during the ** trade is here but in a languiſhing condition: the belt 
time of the perſormanoe. Dy. Moore.—Notwithftandibg | **dilks; come from (pont, and the beſt woollen goods 

+ which, the ſalary paid to the famous La Gabrieli ons from, England. |. T ve chief articles manufactured here 

5 year, was 1800 ſequins, or 900l. ſterling. ente «© are ſilk ſtock inge, ſoap, ſnuff boxes of tortoiſe-ſhe! 
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| „b the lava of mount Veſuvius, tables and orna- 
« and of the of marble, - They are ſaid to = 


tal furniture ) 
- 7 Poier here better than even in France.” Moore's 


, | / II. 127. Fog Vw; 
. 12 Side two ſtates, conſiſting of 

* and commons, the clergy not making a. diſtin 
00 but being intermingled with the other two: and 
oy ol city of Naples there are ſeveral nol'e and illuſtrious 
m ths which make no. part of either of the two ſtates, 
= are in ſome ſenſe conſidered as foreigners, OY 
"The provinces of which the kingdom of Naples con- 
liſts were formerly a part of the dominions of the Roman 
republic, and afterwards of the emperors... In the fifth 
"eafur they were over-run- by the /i/igaths, Oftrogoths, 
and 3 Beliſarius, the general of Juſfinian, em- 
ror of the £9/?, tool Sicily, and the provinces of the 


"reſent kingdom of Naples; but theſe provinces were | 
{oon again diſmembered, one part ſtill remaining under 
| the Gretian emperors, and the Longobardi ſeizing, on the 
other, At laſt the Saracens took Sicily, and frequently 


committed great ravages 2 Italy. After ſeveral revolu- 


tions it was conquered by the Normans. Conflaniia, the 
wife of the emperor Henry VI. the laſt of the legitimate 
' deſcendants of Roger, the firſt king of the, Nerman race, 
dying in 1 198, the ſucceſſion devolved on her fon Frede- 
ric II. emperor of Germany ; and thus the kingdom fell 
' to the houſe of Stwabia. On the death of his ſon Conrad 
IV. his natural fon, , Manfred, having made himſelf 
maſter of the kingdom, pope Urban IV. and afterwards 
Clanent IV. being firenuouſly, bent on the expulſion of 
the houſe of Swabia, offered the kingdoms of Naples: ai 
Sicily to Charles of Anjou; and, to give the greater ſanRion 
to the enterprize, crowned: him king. ane loft his 
life in an unſucceſsful battle, and Charles's ſeyerity ſo 


O P E. — | | 399 
reputed Miracle of the Ligusfaction of the Blood of St. Ja- 


nuarius. „ TT 8 

ERRA di Lavora, in Latin Terra Laborit, is eſteemed 
the principal diſtrict in this kingdom, on account of 

the number of its towns, the: richneſs of its ſoil, and its 

containing the capital of the kingdom. It comprehends 

a part of the ancient Campania Felix, and was ſo called 

on account of its amazing fertility, and in the middle 


appellation in 1091 from Richard II. prince of Capua, 
and the Normans, who in the beginning of the ſame year 
were driven by the Longabardian inhabitants out of the 
city of Capua, and inſtead of the principality of - Capud 
uſed to term it Terra di Laverd, from the fitneſs of the 
ſoil for all manner of culture. Its coaſt extends along the 


ing the windings and creeks, and it is about thirty-three 
in breadth,” where broadeſt ; but its greateſt length, from 
the Eecigſiaſtiaa State to the Hither Principality, in a direct 
line, does not eceed ſeventy-four miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the Hither and Farther Abruzzo, on the 
eaſt by the country of Moliſe and the Farther Princi- 


of Naples, and on the weſt by the Campania of Rome. 
The chief rivers which water this fine tercitory are, the 


the Volorno, which receives the Sabato, Calvi, and ſome 
others; the Claro, or Patria; and the Sarno, or Scafats. 
The 8 lakes are, the Mare Morto, or Dead Sea, 
which is rather a gulf; the Auerno; and the Collucia, the 
ancient Acheruſrus. „ i% inet att fr opct 
The city of NapLes, in Italian Napoli, the ancient 


dom, is ſeated, according to Dr. Maſtelynes tables, in 


alienated his ſubjects, that Conradin of Stuabia, the ſon | 40 510 N. lat. and 14 1% E. longitude, ſtandi 


of Conred IV. we only lawful heit to the kingdom, was 
invited to aſſert his claim to the hereditary dominions of 
his father; but this young prince being ſo unfortunate 
25 to be taken priſoner, was. beheaded; and thus Charles 
was ſecured on the throne. In 1277 this prince became 
king of Feruſalem, but loſt Sicily; for the inhabitants, ex- 
aſperated by the inſolence and tyranny of the French, 
baving a nobleman called Jahn de Procida at their head, 
on Eafter- day, 1 31a, when the bells chimed for veſpets, 
roſe and maſſacred all the Hentbmen in the iſland. Upon 
which Peter of Arragon was choſen king, and his de- 
ſcendants reigned over Siciſy till the beginning of the fif- | 
teenth centuty, when it was again united to les. At 
length Ferdinand the catholic, king of Spain, and Lewis 
XII. king of France, ſeized the kingdom; but Ferdinand 
maintaining that the entire kingdom belonged to himſelf, 
and making good his claim hy force of arms, Naples 
continued to be governed by Span viceroys till th 
beginning of the preſent century. During the long and 
bloody War ſor the ſucceſſion, count Daun, in 1707, | 
conquered this kingdom for Charles III. afterward em. 
peror, by the title of Charles VI. who in 1720 alſo ac- 
quired Sicih. In 1734 the Spaniards made themſelves 
maſters of both kingdoms for the infant Don Carlos; and 
in 1736, the emperor, by a formal inſtrument; ceded the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. to him and his heirs, and 
in default of iſſus to his younger brothers and ſiſters 3 but 
Den Carles, on the death; of his father, being placed on 
the throne of Spain, was ſucceeded by Ferdinand IV. his 
ſecond ſon. V Te ob 


exceed thirty thouſand . 


4 


en, of which the Swiſs. regi- 
ments are. the beſt, 1 . „n 5 e 3 * 1 +4; 0131 

The kingdom of Naples. is divided into twelve provin- 
ces: theſe: are: Tra di Lavora, the Hither Principality; 
the Farther Principality, he | Baſolicatez Hitber Calabria, 
Farther Calabria, and . under which laſt are in- 
4 territories of Otranto, Barri, the Gapitinata, 


; - SENT: RL POIISG | 14. f # 15 4 2 box: | 
The ſtanding forces throughout the kingdom do not ccount of Raly,ap- 133. 


partly on a mountain, and pagtiy toward the ſea. Its 
walls, which are moſtly faced. with a hard black ſtone 
called piperno, are nine miles in circuit; but ;including 
the ſuburbs, the entire circumference. cannot be leſs 
eighteen” or twenty Italian miles. Moſt of the 
reets are admirably well paved with free-ſtone ;; but 
the fault is, they have no ſlope or gutters to carry off 
the water. That of the greateſt length and breadth; is 
called the Strada di Toledo, which is about twenty-three 
common pates broad; and, after;running.in a direct line 
e it is continued ſome hundreds 
more in an eaſy curve. This ſtreet indeed has not one 
eminent palace; but though Naples has not ſuch magni- 


fiche 
it 2 very few of thoſe mean buildings which in other 
Cities. diſgrace the fineſt ſtreets” The houſes in general 


with elegant baluſtrades : but they are difgraced: bya great 
number of ftalls, on which eatables are expoſed to ſale, 
and of balconies with-lattice windows: beſides, the city 


gerous after it is dark, IT Po ol 
The harbour is very ſpacious, and has, a grand light- 
which ſeparates the main harbour ſtom the baſin. 

been ſtated, by M. Sbarp, to conſiſt of only two men of 


War, one of 64, th&@ther of 54 guns, two frigates of 32 
ws each; four! llies, four galliots, and — xebecs. 


73 We $4 46 $9908 ALT OT 3 ; y 
he > ds number of fountains are very elegant orna- 
ments of the city, though in many of them the water 
is but indifferent. The fineſt of theſe fountains is that 


of Medinay een Caftello Near the New Gaftle. A 
UuCT 


vety fine aq ued fupplies:t 0 eit with atyaſt quantity 
of: water from the foot of Mount huis; by means of 


nich Alphonſo II. in 1442, made hidhſelf maſter of the 
yn Toy Lat %o ater Arte ws 00 - 


þ 


Tir A ? 3 : | FR 4 „. » 34. G1 7 v.14 " 
the Aullſe, and the provinces. of Hither and Farber | 9 6 French calculatoricomputed;-1in:the year; 1778s the 
KA TOS? 7 Ie. „ © #7t+" | 4 papulouſneſs of this eity at 2304000 inhabitants; which 
Om ehe Tuppoſed''to. be on the eline, Dr: Moore gives it 
l | The monaſteries and convénts of both ſexes in "this 


Of the Provinceiof Naples called Terra di Lavora, or the 


city are computed at a hundred and furty - nine; beſides 


Territory of Lavora; t Situation, Extent, Rivers. 
A particular Oęeriptim 


* 


# City of Naples. Of the © 


which are thirty-four houſes for poor 
women; eleven hoſpitals, ſive ſemĩnaries foreccigh 
ran 1053) SHALL BS IST R211 ev 35 four 

| | | a rn | 


ages the Caſtellany of Capua; but received its pteſent 


Atditerranean about a hundred and twenty miles, includ - 


Parthenope, afterward Neapolis, the capital of the Kking- 


are lofty, and of ſtone, with paved flat roofs, ſurrounded 


is not illuminated at night, and few cities are more dan- 


pality, on the ſouth by the Hiiber Principality and the gulf ? 


9 the ancient Liris; the Saane, or Novigliano; 


ſtructures as are to be ſeen at Nom and Genoa, 


1 


houſe, with a mole near five hundred paces in esd, 
The royal fleet belonging to- the king of -Naples bas | x: 


50s, girls, and 
boys ee 


* 
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| A SYSTEM OF 
four capital churchts, thirtyat<s" pariſh eturehes; ſe- 


venty other churches and chapels, and upward of a 
Hundred and thirty oratories: or chapels. of religious fra- 
ternities. Moſt of the cliurches are deficient in good 
paintings and a fine front, and their marble. monuments 
are not of magnificent large dimenſions that ſtrike 
the eye with ſuch ſurpriſe, as the far greater part do in 
Rome z but wa thing elſe; in beauty and richneſs, ſur- 
paſſe#iall of the ind in other Catholic countriesy the value 
of the jewels and utenſils of the altars being alone eſti- 
mated at ſeveral millions of dollars. | | 
For the defence of the city, and at the ſame 
— in ſubjection, are five caſtles, which, according 
to the old method, conſiſt chiefly of very ſtrong walls. 
The moſt remarkable churches and convents in this 


„ Not nens 8 * 
Tbe cArn¹⁰ AA, dedicated to the aſſumptlon of the 
Virgin Mary, and though a Goibit ſtructure, is very fine. 
On the hi 

by Pietro Paine a painter; who was 


\ 


* 


- 


* 


nel's maſter; 


'ronting the altar arg two pillars of red jaſper, twelve 


walls, to this ſubterraneous..chapels The late empęror 
offered- at his ſhrine. twelve ſilvet eagles, in the heads f 
which 1285 twelve lamps kept continually burning, and 
one hundred ſcudi a year ate appointed for ſupplying them 
with oil. Ihe moſt kable chapel in this cathedral 
is that called i Teoro, the archite&ure of which is ex- 
tremely beautiful. It contains ſeven altars of the fineſt 
murble, and forty- two pillars of 4reccatello.. Twenty 
one large bronze images of ſaints; each valued at for 
thouſand cui ſtand round the uppet part of the wall 
and under them are fixty filver buſts of fo many ſaints, 
ance, Domenichino arid 


The cupola was painted by Lan 
Poriieegiano ;\ but their works have ſuffered much by earth- 


altal trhich is detached from the wall, as 
porphliyry, is the ſhrine with ſilver g 
R % kerp Sr. E ſoms of 
lood; contained in two cryſtal phials 3 this is ſaig to 
have been gathered by a woman at the time of his Mar- 

om, Which was toward the end of the third century. 


theſe relics to the pablic tien, viz. on the yth of May, 
the 19th of September ani the 16th of Deaambir; the like is 

__ done with the deepeſt humiliatious, on account of famine, | 
Peſtilence, earthquakes, or any other public calamity, | 
which is ſuppoſed to require the interpoſition of this 
int; ſuch as 2 CN lain: nt Eruption from Mount Ves 

1 .in # 1 * * > 


The Roman Gatholicsilay great fireſs upon; what che) 
derm the miracalous Genin which; title blood from 4 
ſolid maſs becomes liq on being brought forth in 
ſolemn - „ and preſented by theflteh biſliop before the 
head of the ſaint, Kiyfter obſerves, Mat the ſubſtance iN 
- the phial is of a browniſh red, and } like bal am of 
Tus, which, he ſays, may be-very ealily liqwefied 1 (be 

Mould rather have ſaid, is always liquid]; and Alen 

eülls it * one of the _ —— tricks He ever ſaw ;” 
Ddut in chis be adobe. - y the :fenticghts of 
Any later traveller. 5 » Sharp aud Dr. ullaame were 


o 
44 n 


222 wer ih wag rrheds,. T he former 
din 'Tubl e is 'cohtaintd in two 
different phials, one of which holds very ounee 
-6f ligquorgithe other pots, pps. Both che phials 
vety-uniyeſeatble: the ili Teelling bottles for{alis,. 
The larger b ! 2. depreſſed ſphereid, the ſmaller 
narrow cylindrical n they are contained in a golden 
cue; betwwen two; Cireatar glaſſes of about three inches 
diametery by which meat, when it is held up again ; 


ery near an « 


1 . 
ite 
_ News 


time to 


h' altar is the aſſumption of ti ¶ irgin Mary, 


quakes that have damaged the cupola. Bahn the high 


en rely of red] 7taly, 
„ =; 
his | upo 


es the three ſtated times in the year for expoſing |. 


— 


1 formed A. a. Ila | 


Which, by ſhak ing, inſi ö 
This pretended miracle is not bo 


ce} 


by Navy, 

2 lump bf -Spbiriſo ſnuff) which melts 
heat of the hand the candles, or the NO from the 
it is poſſible it may be of a nature to be li — 4 8 or 
chemical fluid poured upon it a few minutes Daene | 
is expoſed. to the public. The operation of liquef,; it 
is generally performed in 8, 10, 15, or 20 1 
but when AA. Sharp ſaw it, the time taken u | tes; 
fecting it was un hgur and half, It appeared * 2 
thermometer, that the weather was colder that — the 
ing than it had been any day during the winter 1 * 
ſaw it in December] from which he concludes, that 0 
liquefaction is owing to the heat of the atmoſphere, 
Letters from Italy," p. 119.-—Dr. Moore aſſerts, that th, 
congealed maſs has ſometimes been found in a 1; ad 
ſtate before it was touched by the prieſt, or brought 4 
the head of the faint, and on other occaſions it — 
remained ſolid when brought before him, notwith- 
ſtanding all the efforts of the prieſt to melt it; which. 
ſays he, gives reaſon to believe, fas whatever ma 
{© have been the caſe, when this miracle, or wick, cal 
“it which you pleaſe, was firſt exhibited, the principe 
on which it depends has ſomehow or other been 106 
and is not nom underſtood fully, even by the prieſt, 
themſelves, or elſe they ate not now ſo expert as for. 
% merly in preparing the ſubſtance which repreſents the 
i ſaint's bload, ſo às to make it remain ſolid when it 
« ought and liquefy the inftant it is required.“ 4cowy 
of 1 II. 280. I f | 

At the ceremony hi 


4 


" 


o 


287. „ #5 
db la Condamme 


Juggle 
ivered 


phial, he ſays, he\examined-very minutely. Beneath it 
were two ſmall cones which wee hollow, and one of 
mem moyeable+ Thekeeper of this wonderful phial in- 
ne, that the duſt obſervable in it 
was un amalguma of niercury lead, tin, and biſmuth, the 
latter of which | prevented che ther angredients from 
becoming 4 fixed puſde, and gave it the form of a pow- 
der; und in a cicculat channel, concealed in the mount- 
ing of the phat, was contained ſome running quiek-ſilyer, 
ated itſelf in a greater or lels 
gama. 


quantity ind liqueſied 


werer peculiar to the 
blood of St. Januarius, ſor that of & Jahn the Haptili, 
It. 8 2067 „S.. F t. Huus, and St. Puirixia, 
exhibic ie lis ſpestaaſe im other churches at Naples, 
where ſuch felics are kept, and generally on the days 
dediosteil to thoſe in.... 
In che area _befors the cathedral ſtends 2 fine marble 
'obelifk, on which is enected a braſs ſtatue of St. Januarius, 
With a Latin inſeription to the following . purport : 
Erected by the city of Naples, out of gratitude to Sr. 
c Januũrius, the even propitrougand powerful protector 
of his native "city and the BE fo kingdom,” This 
obeliſk is amn illuminated on the ninẽteenth of S-p- 
tember.,. ih a ſplendor _bardly. to be conceived, while a 


4 — camdleris placed behind d the ſpectator 
arly che bottles and their gontente, Thedame 
deſcribes it 9 a congealed ſubſtance (not unlike 


writer 


* 
* 
| 


nvneroul RANG Tr een 
the ſeyeral forts are fire n octalion. _— 


* 
= 4 — FP 
- - 4 


the ſupport 


it is faid, to the life, after a peaſant, who for that pur- 


_ is hundred paces ſguare.is of marble inlaid in boughs 


| Fhe number of. prieſts, monks, and eccleſiaſtics of all 
the various orders that ſwarm in the city of Naples, is pro- 
dgioius, and the revenues appropriated for their uſe are as 
ample. . Dr. Moore-ſays, he was aſſured that the clergy 
ate in poſſeſſion of conſiderably above. one third of the 
revenue of the Whole kingdom; over and above what ſome 
particular orders among them acquire by begging for. the | po 


tive wealth. which is lodged in the churches and the con- 
vents. of this city amounts alſo. to àn amazing value. 


. 


thoſe in Nay n 
Jewels, and in the quantity of ſilver and gold 1 HRS 
veſſels and implements of various kinds. He adds, 
have often heard them eftimated at a ſum ſo enormous as | ſupplied. 


o 


.toany.other part of the community: for though it belongs 
to their church or their convent, yet it can no more be 
converted to the. uſe of the prieſts and mopks of ſuch} 


remained in the mines of Peru, and the greater part of it 


Mute, n 


o P E. 


* ſpi 
3 once the beſt endowed of any in the whole | bit the adjacent ſtreets. For this reaſon,” continues he, 


: ch Was A 3 . * y 
oy Its annual income amounting, according to ſome, 
world, 


to a m The children maintained 


_ even to the church. The girls, as they grow 
and according; to their capacities, or inclinations, do the 
-uP» of the hoſpitals, are employed in the inſtruction of 
be children, entered into a con vent, or married, and had 
the ion of one. or two hundred ducats. The 


and have 2 particular apartment allowed them. The an- 


| nt 
2 — n by ſeveral ancient legacies and foun- 
4 A 


: iv 
ni The phyſicians, ſurgeons, apothecaries, ſervants, | 
; ſtood the houſe annually. in fourteen thouſand 
„ Santa belong four other hoſpitals, one of 
which is at Puzeuolo, and another at Tritoli, where great 
numbers of patients: are ſent every ſummer. to the warm 
baths and ſudatories, and there provided with food, lodg- 
ing; and attendance. | | 
This was the ſtate of the hoſpital at the beginning of 
the preſent century, when it proved bankrupt for above 
fve millions of ducats;. on which account, till the debts 
are diſcharged, the revenue is aſſigned over to the credi- 
tors, allowing only forty-two thouſand ducats a year for 
the baſpital, the church, and the convent. 
This has reduced the girls' portions from two hundred 
ducats to fifty, and the. other expences have ſuffered a 


| jonable diminution. itt 
Phe ſpacious convent of St. Martino is 
of curious and magnificent pieces. The 


where full 
ativity is a 


the Laſt Supper are by the hands of Eppagnolet, Annibal 
Caracti,. Paul Verroneſe, and Maſſimo; - beſides which, 
there ate many other pieces of great value, and in parti- 
tular the famous crucifixion by Michael Angelo, done, as 


. poſe” was murdered by the painter: it is of wood, and not 
above half a foot high. It is obſervable, that the head is. 
upright, which does not look very like the poſture of an 
expiring. perſon. . The pavement of the cloyſter, which 


and ſuch-like ornaments ; and the four galleries are ſup- 
ported by ſixty pillars, each of one entire piece of the beſt 
. white.,marble of Carrara. Every. fryar has his own. 
.chamber, cloſet, library, and little garden ; and the prior's 
gs are fit for the reception of a prince. | 


% 


uſe of their convents, and what. is gotten in legacies by 
the addreſs and affiduities of the whole. T be unproduc- 


Not to, be.compared,” ſays the ſame writer, to the 
churches and convents of Nome, in point of architecture, 
ſurpaſs them in riches, in the value of their 


to ſurpaſs. all. credibility. This wealth, whatever it 
amounts to, is. of as little uſe to the kingdom, as if it ſtil 


ſurely affords as little comfort to the clergy and monks as 


| a.ſettled price, fr 


l am a good deal ſurpriſed that no pretext or ſubterfuge 


illion of ſend, or about. two hundred and fifty | has been found, no expedient fallen on, no treaty or con- 


vention made, for appropriating a part of this wealth at 


unds ſterling. 
thouſand Fe rally about two thouſand five hundred in | leaſt to the uſe of ſome ſet of people or other. If the 


here are he boys. are. brought up to handicraft trades, | clergy were to lay their hands on it, this might be found 
fault of by the King; and if he ſhould attempt to take any 


part of it for the exigencies of the ſtate, the clergy would 
undoubtedly raiſe a clamour ; and if both united, the Pope 
would think he had a right to pronounce his veto? but if 
all theſe three could come to a good underſtanding, and 


| ſettle their proportions, I am apt to think a partition 


might be made as quietly as that of Poland.“ 


The univerſity of Naples was founded in 1224 by the 
emperor Frederic II. and the univerſity, or palace of Degli 
Studi: Publici, founded in the ſeventeenth. centu 
count Lemos, would, if it was finiſhed, be the fineſt ſcho- 
laſtic ſtructure in Italy. 

The ſuburb of Chiaia, or Spiaggia, lies along the ſea- 
ſhore, and is one of the pleaſanteſt parts in the city; and 
on that account ſome hundreds of coaches reſort thither 
in an evening, 


the catacombs, which the vulgar imagine were the work 
of the primitive Chriſtians, and ſerved as retreats in time 
of perſecution; but this opinion is confuted by their being 
bewn out of the ſolid rock, and its being impoſſible to ac- 
compliſh them clandeſtinely and without immenſe charges; 
and conſequently they could never be the work of the 
Chriftians while the Pagans had the ſuperiority. The gal- 
leries, or paſſages, are here loftier and wider than thoſe of 
Rome; they are generally arched, and ſo broad that fix 
perſons may walk a-breaſt: and here is one particular 
vault of ſuch,a height, that the roof cannot be diſcerned 
by the light of flambeaux carried into it. 
muſt have been extremely loathſome, if, as ſome have 
imagined, the dead bodies that lay in them were left to 
rot in open niches; but this was not the caſe. They 


moſt exquiſite piece, done by Guido: the four pictures of (were depoſited in cavities on both ſides of the vaults, four 


or five, one over another; and theſe cavities were cloſed 
up with a marble ſlab or tile cemented with mortar. St. 
Proculus's ſepulchre appears to have had a kind of Moſaic 
work on its covering, for at one end of it are ſeveral ſmall 
pieces of marble ranged together after that manner; and 
it is probable they were all-adorned according to the qua- 
lity of the dead. It is indeed ſurprifing to find ſuch a 
multitude of niches unſtopped ; but they were probabl 
opened by thoſe who were in quelt- of ſome oppoſes 
treaſure. 8 
It is proper to mention, among the curioſities of Naples, 
the manner of furniſhing that city with ſnow, which. they 


ally conſumed; for they drink very few liquors, and not 
even water without it; thus it is uſed by every body from 


the monopoly of it to certain perſons, who are obliged to 


furniſh the city with it all the year round, at ſo much the 


und. For this purpoſe they make uſe of a high moun- 
tain at about eighteen miles diſtance, in which they have 
ſeveral pits. There they employ many 
the proper ſeaſon of the year, to roll in va s of now, 
which they ram together; and from theſe the rays of the 


ſnow. they cut large. lumps, as they haye occaſion for 


are Carried off in boats, and diſtributed to ſeveral ſhops at 


While the bandicti continued their Gn in this 


1 


ll | kingdom, they frequently put the ſnow-merchants under 


contribution, and threatened them, if they proved tardy 
in their payments, to deſtroy the magazines; which, it 
is ſaid, they might eaſily have done, by tbe infuſton. of 
ſome barrels. of oil. J gt Re a 
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called a Caſa Santa; belonging to this | churches and convents, than to the tradeſmen who "+4 


We cannot take leave of Naples without mentioning 


The catacombs 


there uſe inſtead of ice, becauſe they ſuppoſe it ſooner - 
cools any liquor. There is a great quantity of it annu- 


the higheſt to the loweſt, ſo that a ſcarcity of ſnow would . 
occaſion a mutiny, as much as a dearth of corn in any 
other country. To prevent this, the king of Spam ſold 


r people, at 
balls 


ſun are effectually excluded. Out of theſe reſervoirs of 


them, and ſend them on aſſes to the ſea-ſide, where they - 
om which the whole city of Naples is i 
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462, A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


SE .. III. 


Df the notiril and artificial Curioſities, and prineiþal Places 


/ 


Navy, 
be very efficacious in the gout, debilities, inward hear, 


they never ſtay above a quarter of an hour at a time Ke. 


ithin an hundred paces of theſe ſalubrious ſudato 


Ii the Terra di Lavora; particularly the Grotto of Pau- | js a ſmall natural cavern known by the 


by \ . * * ö * « " name f 3 

4 fil the Tomb o irgil the Sudatories 0 St. Germano, Gryotto Ar Cani. or the Do «A otto, that 3 the 
the Grotto del Cani, . remarkable Valley of Solfatara, generally eboſen to prove t FM ori fect r ing 
the Ruins of Herculaneurn, the Cities of Puzzuolo and pour in this cavity. It is about twe 0 
Capua; the modern Palace Caſſerta; with ſeveral re- five broad, and fix high, and is famous for the 


Harhable Lakes, Cc. | 


« Here, whereſoe'er I turn my raviſh'd eyes, 
| Gay gilded ſcenes and ſhining proſpeQts rife; 
Poetic fields encompaſs me around, EI 
And fill I ſeem to tread on claflic ground; 
- For here the Muſe To oft her harp has ſtrung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung: 
Renown'd in verſe each ſhady thicket grows, 
And ev'ry fiream in heav'nly numbers flows.” — 


Poiſonous 


ſteams which rife above its furface, The ſides of the 


| uu are marked with green as far as the vapour reaches 

he common experiments are, holding the dog with * 
| nofe in the vapour, by which means he ſoon loſes wn 
ſigns of life; but on his being carried into the Open * 
| or thrown into a neighbouring lake, if he is dt w l, 


dead, he immediately recovers, A torch dipt wh, a 


| 


| 


Addiſen's Letter from fraly. | Vapour goes out in a moment; ſnuff and all; and Within 


people of Naples believe to have been formed by magic, other at the bottom, found that the vapour cou] 
- and that gl was the magician. * To form a juſt idea tercept the train, nor hinder it from n 


N the road from the beautiful ſuburb of Chiaia is of e wa 
the Gaorro of PavsILiPo, which the common | placing one end of the reed above the vapour, ar 


| it a piſtol will not take fire. Mr. Addiſen 


ſpli 
and laid a train of gunpowder im the channel LD 


ur, and the 
d not ig. 


- 77 5 ; l 1 I . 
of this place,” ſays Addifen, *©* the reader muſt imagine a | end; and, by repeating the experiment, he 10 —. Jig! 


vaſt rock undermined, with a paſſage and highway through 
It, near as long and as broad as the mall in St. Fames's 


park. This ſubterraneous paſſage is much improved fince | anq the ſecond time ten: but on its being b 


Seneca gave ſo bad a character of it. The entrance at both 
ends is higher than the middle, and ſinks by degrees to 
throw in more light upon the reſt, each entrance bein 
about eighty or a hundred feet high. Toward the middle 
are two large funnels, bored through the roof of the ca- 
vern, to let in light and freſh air. The bottom of it is 
paved with broad ſtones like the ſtreets of Naples, and is 
eleaned ſeveral times in a year, and then it is pretty free 
from duſt; but as it is a road extremely frequented, this 
convenience is of no long duration. As the breadth is 
between eighteen and twenty feet, there is ſufficient room 


pated the vapour that he could eafily let off a piſtol in; 
A viper being put in it ſuſtained the vapour x" thi — 


tim rought out af. 
ter the firſt trial, it took ſuch a vaſt quantity of air into 


its lungs, that it ſwelled nearly twice as big as before; and 


g | upon this extraordinary ſtock of air it pethaps lived x 


minute longer than before. Dr. Conor attributes the ex. 
tinction of lights and the death of animals in this grotto 
to the great rarefaction of the air, cauſed by the heat and 
| eruption of the ſteams. The heat is, however, very 
inconſiderable; but to fatisfy myſelf,” ſays Addiſin, 41 
placed a thin vial, well ſtopped” with wax, within the 
ſmoke of the vapour, which certainly would haye burſt 
in an air fo rarefied as to kill a dog, or quench a torch; 


for two carriages to paſs each other. Near the middle of but nothing followed upon it. However, to remove all 


It is an oratory hewn out of the rock, with a lamp conti- 
nually burning in it. This is certainly” a very ancient 
work of art; yet there are no vaſt heaps of ſtones to be 


farther doubt, I borrowed a weather- glaſs, and fixed it in 
the grotto in ſuch a manner that the ſtagnum was entirely 
covered with the vapour; but, after half an hour's ſtandin 


ſeen about the mountain, though the great quantities of in it, I could not perceive that the quick - filver funk, 5 


them could not certainly be concealed, had they not been 
conſumed in the moles and buildings of Naples. This 
eonfirmed me,” ſays Mr. Addiſon, in a conjecture which 
I made at the firſt fight of this ſubterraneous paſſage, that 
it was originally not ſo much deſigned for a highway, as 
for a quarry of ſtone; but that the inhabitants, finding a 
double advantage by it, hewed it into the preſent form. 
The ſame — 1 1 perhaps the original of * 
_ grotto, conſidering the prodigious multitude of palaces 
that ſtood in nr . | 
On this mountain they ſhew the tomb of Virgil. In- 
deed Mr. Adu ſon afferts, that this celebrated poet was 


4 


| buried on the other fide of the city; but he does not 


mention the reaſons which induced him to make the aſſer- 
tion; and Dr. More cenſures this conduct, as tending to 
deftroy that pleafing enthuſiaſm which a man of claſſical 
taſte would feel when viewing the ſpot which he believed 
to contain the aſhes of ſo great a poet. 8 
On leaving the grotto of Paufilips, you turn off on the 
right hand into a very pleaſant road, which running be- 
tween fine vineyards, leads to the lake of Agnano, which 
is almoſt a 2 eirele, about an Italian mile in circuth- | 
ference. At high water, in ſome parts of it, is ſeen a 
firong ebullition. On approaching near it one is ſenfi- 
ble of the motion of the water, which poſſibly proceeds 
from the aſcent of the effluvia, The tenches and eels in 
this lake have in winter a very good flavour, but in fum- 
mer are not eatable; which is in ſome meaſure imputed 
to the great quantities of flax and hemp brought thither 
from all the neighbouring parts, which is ſoaked in the 
water for the purpoſe of mellowing it. . 
Near this lake ſtand the ſudatories of St. Germ 
which confiſt of ſeveral apartments built with fone, 
where the heat and ſulphureous vapours ifluing from 
the earth ſoon cauſe a profuſe feat: in ſome places the 
wall is too Hot for the hand to bear it, and yet the heat is 
Tuppo rfable in the hotteſt room, eſpecially if you ſtoop to- 


ward the ground. The ſame obſervation is made on the | 


baths of Tritoli. The patients are put into tooms of differ- 
ent degrees of heat, according to the nature of their com- 


generally ſappoſed that this = is ſulphureons, but I 
could ſee no reafon for fuch a ſuppoſition : upon my dip- 
ping my hand into it, it left no (melt upon it; and though 
put a whole bundle of lighted brimſtone matches into 
the ſmoke, they all inſtantly went out, as if immerſed in 
Water.“ #1 ; 35 ' 1 3 4 
Solſatara is a little valley, which, together with the 
neighbouring mountains, ” of a yellowiſh colour, with 


| ſmoke iſſuing from ſevetal parts. Upon widening the 


holes from whence it proceeds, and digging; to ſome depth, 
the heat ſoon becomes ſo exceſſive, that there is no ap- 
proaching them. The ſtones that lie round ſuch open- 
ings are in a continual agitation, and upon throwing to 
the ground” à bandfut ſmall pieces of money, ſome 
ate toſſed eight or ten feet high in the air. Even in ſome 
places the mere exhalations without ſmoke continually 
throw up the ſand, and keep it ſuſpended. Thus this 
valley may be deemed the miniature of Veſuvius; and 
though that mountain is upward of eight miles diſlant, 
there appears to be à ſubterraneous communication be- 
tween it and this valley, it being obſerved, the thicker 
the ſmoke is here, the more quiet Fefuvins is; and the 
| more violent the eruptions of the latter, the leſs ſmoke is 
obſeryed to proceed from 8o/fatara, The ground is al- 


it, a long ſubterraneous echo enſues; but if a large ſtone 
be caſt into one of the holes that have been dug, the noiſe 
is almoſt as great'as that of thunder. Here are prepared 
ſulphur, vitriol of a{apphire colour, eſtermed better than 
that of Name, and Tikewiſe alum to the greateſt perfec- 
tion. The large leaden kertles uſed in this operation are 
not heated by any fire of wood or coals, but only by the 
natural heat of holes in the ground over which they are 
placed. "The people in general believe that theſe aper- 
.rures are ſpiracles, if not of hell, at Jeaſt of purgatory; 
and it is pretended that ghoſts often appear in theſe parts, 
making dreadful lamentations. e ee 

The church of the above convent is built on the ſpot 
where St. e is fajd to have been beheaded, about 
the end of the 3d century; and there is always a great 


Faint; and in the /udatorizs of St. Germans, which are ſaid to 


- 


heat felt in the church, which is principally emitted a 
„ 50 ome 


moſt every where hollow ; for if a ſtone be thrown upon 


ume boles near the high altar. A 8 7 of ſalt- | words written in capital letters, ant! ſeparated neither by 
ſ points nor commas. Over ſome words there are marks 
ſome water, | which are no entirely unknown, | 


- + be ſeen on the walls of the veſtry. hat the 
_ be provided with cool ald-whele 


pt a ſtands upon à pillar enclofed with a wall, 


7 reach of the warm and ſulphureous exhalations. PuzzuoLo, the ancient Putrolf, Which in the time of the 


In the neighbourhood of this valley are a great number 
paſſages that have a communication with 
bother, 

water for the * Pane ger are e 

as appears from an amphitheatre in this neighbour- 


That anciently ſtood in the midſt of that city. [and was converted from a pagan temple into a Chrifian 


pok rief, a village near Veſuvius, and between ſeven 
and eight mile: Are eee H er og n 
built by the preſent king of Spain, when king of the Two 
Heiler, has a valuable muſeum of antiquities. | 

At a ſmall diſtance from Portici anciently ſtood the city | 
2 was almoſt deſtroyed by an earthquake, and after- 
wards in the firſt year of the reign of Titus, A. D. 79, was 
vetwhelmed by a ſtream of the lava from Veſuvius. 


of Herruhneum was oecaſioned by the ſinking a well, 


ie yet 1706, by the prince d Hlbeuf. The work havihg | inftantaneouſly in the night, between the 19th and 20th: 
been carried on to the natural mould, they found, under | of September 1538, during an earthquake Which cauſed 
a terrible devaſtation in the neighbourhood. The ſab- 
y the Auffrimn viceroy, and placed at Viema, |terrancous fire, after mak ing a wide chaſm, ejected ſuch 
in the garden of prince Eugene: Farther ſearches having ſa quantity of ſtones, aſhes, ſulphur, and ſand, as within 
been made, at a confider#ble expence, ſtately buildings | twenty-four hours formed this mountain; the perpendi- 
made their appearance; and from among the rubbiſh were | cular height of which is not Jeſs than four hundred rods, 


the aſhes of ps, three large ſtatues of women, which 
wert claimed 


tiken a multiplicity of valuable antiquities ; as, paintings, 
ſtatues, buſtoes, books, furniture, and various utenſils. 
The ſearch is ſtill continued. 


- According to Strabo this tity was fituated on a neck has not the quality aſcribed to it by Virgil, and other 
of land, which ran out into the ſea ; and Abbe Mattie. | authors, who repreſented its poiſonous exhalations as al- 
num obſerves, in his letter to Count Brubl, that, being | moſt inſtantaneouſly killing the birds that attempted to 
nearly on a level with the ſea, the water muſt haye been fly over it. At -preſent fowls are obſerved_ not phly to 

i{ed; and not the ground funk, as appears by the | harbour about, but even to ſwim upon it; it is ſtocked 
buildings ſtill remaining in their original poſition 3 and with fiſh, and the land all around produces fine fruit and 
it is the opinion of this learned antiquary, that Hercy- | excellent wine. As the woods with which this lake Was 
laneum was not buried under the lava, but that it was | ſurrounded, in the time when Virgil lived, might poiſibly · 
firſt covered with aſhes, and then with water; the former | render the ſpot very unhealthy; Huguffus cauſed them to 
being ſo hot as to burn the timber upon the ground into | be cut down, and the poet, probably to do future honour, 
charcoal; and that the city being firſt buried in theſe | to the emperor, heightened the malignity of the ſpot with 
aſhes, and afterward flooded by an -inutidation, was at | all the powers of poetie imagery,. and placed the cave, 
length covered by the lava, which formed a kind of cruſt | through which his hero. deſcended into. the infernal re- 
over all, which did not happen either to Pompeii or Sta- gions in the receſſes of theſe woods. Ain. vi. 248242 


bit, to which the lava did not reach, and which are 
therefore covered only with a kind of light afhes, ſuch as 
is found under the lava of Herrulantam. As very few. 
dead bodies have been found among the” ruins; it is pro- 
bible that the inhabitants had time to eſeape; and as 
few moveables of value have been found, (the whole con- 
ſiting of ſome gold medals and engraved ftones) it is 
alſo probable that they had ſufficient time to carry off 


their effects. A theatre has been Giſcovered capacious | deep ; and ſome old walls Randing near it, are ſuppoſed - 


enough to contain 30,500. perſons, excluſive of thoſe | 
in the arena, Near the theatre was a temple, oppor 

to have been dedicated to Hercules. The Abbe Wjnihle-' 
man reckons up more than à thouſand paintings, ſome 
large and fome ſmall. [Theſe paintings are not, property 
ſpeaking, in «varer colours, but in di/femper ; the firſt being 
mixed up with gum, whereas the other is mixed up with 
ſue und water, and thereby fitted for large works 3 and 
in this manner the cartoons of Rapharl-are executed... 
Ameng the buſts of marble, which are deſeribed by 


Mutlu, are, an Archimedes, and a very fine Agrip- : 
pina the elder. Some of the buſts are known by the 
names written under them, particularly an Epicuties, an 
Hermachus, a Zeno, and two Demoſthenes: I tie manu- 
ſcripts which have been found here are all writteh on 
the papyrits. or reed of Eoypr: they are very numerous; 
amounting. t 1000. Father Piaggi, a Gonorſe, has been 
for ſome years employed by the King of Spain in unrol- 
lung and copying theſe curieſities, but the proceſs is in- 
ctedibly tedious 3 and although twenty years have elapſed: 


586) fince this letter was written, not a ſingle acqui- 


1 
Ya ſeems to have been made to the treafure- of ancient 
learning, although an-academy has been inſtituted 2 the 
King of Spain, for the purpoſe of explaining and deſerib- 
ing the treatiſes.” Such of theſe manuſcripts as had been 


JT. 
- - 
of 


of ſubterranean | ſmall town on a bay, where the great quantity of beautiv 
and ſeem to have been ſo many reſervoirs of ful ſtones and gems caſt up by the ſea, afford a ſufficient 
old city of Puteolr, which extended to this | proof of its former ſplendor and magnificenice, | 


les from Naples, where a royal palace was | ſtatues'6f marble ſtand in the middle of the church. On 
tRACL1A or HERCULANEUM, Which in the reign of | with the firſt Chriſtian community in Hay, St. Paul, in 


; its fine oyſters, aud great abundance of other fiſh; lies near 
- The Abbe M nelleman aſſerts, that the medern diſco- | the ſhore, and at preſent is very ſmall, it having been ſor 


1 fibyl Cumæa, another fable of the ſame poet. It is hewa 


tonjecture — ee grotto in the preceding page. 


Jand palace of Neyo ; the tomb of: Agrippina; the temples. 
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At the diſtance of eight miles ſouth eyſt from Naples is 


Romans was a conſiderable city, but at preſent is only a 


The cathedral is built with large blocks of marble, 
church, dedicated to St. Proculus and Sz. Januarius, whoſe 


the high altar the beheading of St. Januurius is extremely 
well painted, | Wy 1 
This city values itſelf on its having been honoured: 


his - mug pd to Rome, having found brethren theres. 
he Lucking LAke, famous among the Romany for 


the moſt part dried up by a new mountain which roſe 


and the circumference three Italian miles. 
The lake of AvERNo lies in a narrow valley, and is 
nearly of the ſame ſize as the lake of Mano; but its water 


=” 
| 


And here th* acceſs a gloomy grove de fends; 
And here th unnavigable lake extends,” - 8 | | 
O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of li es | | . 
No bird preſumes to ſteer his airy flightz f 
Such deadly fteriches from the depth ariſt, 
And Reaming ſulphur, that infect the ſkies. 
From henct the Grecian. bards their legends make,  . 
And give the name Avernus to the lake. DxYDaEns 4 


This lake is in ſome places an hundred and eighty feet: | 


to be the remains of a temple to Ap ͤ tern. 
In the ſame valley is the entrance into the grotto of the 


in the rock, and after one enters, ſtooping very low, is 
found to be about ten feet in breadth, twelve in height, 
and ſeveral hundred paces in length. See Mr. AHaddiſen s: 


The bay between Puzzuolo and Baia is about a league 
in breadth: in crofling this in a boat the ruins called 

Ponte di Caligula preſent themſelves : they were fo called 

from their being thought the remains of à bridge which 4 
Caligula attempted to build acroſs the bay. They are 

by others, with more probability, thought to be the 

ruins of a mole, bit with arches, Having paſſed over 

this gulf; a new field of vuriofity prefehts itſelf: the baths 


bf Venus, of Diana and of Mertury; the ruins of the an- 
cient city of Cum; but no veſtiges now remain bf man,; 


Jof thoſe magnificent villas Which adorned tits curidus 


roaſt; nor een of the town bf Baia." The whole ofthis | | 
eauteous bay, formerly the ſeat of pleaſure, and gt de 


period the moſt populous” of any in Italy, is now very | 5 
thinly inhabited; and the contraſt is ſtill ſtronger be- hs 
tween the ancient opulence and the preſent poverty, than 
between the number of its ancient and prefent inhabi- 


unrolled during the life-time of che Abbé, had all the 


tauts. Afoore's Travels, II. 3209. par : 
2 ; : 5 Fs | * WPI. PU > 
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Caro b now a ſmall town on the river Vollurno, 
fifteen miles to the north-eaſt of Naples; it has ſome in- 
conſiderable fortifications, and ſeveral fine- houſes and 
chuiches. The preſent town was built in the year 856, 
and in 869 was made- the firſt archbiſhopric in the king- 
dom of The ancient celebrated city of Capua, 
which vied in magnificence with Rome and Carthage, 
ſtood two Italian miles from the modern, and out of its 
ruins was built the market town of St. Maria, in the en- 
virons of which are ſtill ſeen the remains of palaces, tem- 
ples, and other buildings, particularly a beautiful amphi- 
theatre of free ſtone. : wit 
The army of Hannibal is ſaid to have been conquered 
by the luxuries of this place; but the judicious Mon- 
teſquieu obſerves, that the Carthagenian army, enriched 
by ſo many victories, would have found a Capua where- 
ever they had gone. Whether Capua brought on the 
ruin of Hannibal or not, there can be no doubt that Han- 
nibal occaſioned the ruin of Capua. | 2 
„ The country between Capua and Naples, ſays Dr. 
Moore, diſplays a varied ſcene of laviſh fertility, and 
with great propriety may be named Campania Felix, if the 
richeſt and moſt generous ſoil, with the mildeſt and moſt 
reeable climate, were ſufficient to render the inhabitants 
of a country happy. Travels into Italy, II. 120.— Mr. Ad- 
diſon expreſſes a ſentiment ſimilar to our more modern 
traveller in the following beautiful lines: 
-- © See how the golden groves around me fmile, 
That ſhun the coaſt of Britain's ſtormy ifle, 
Or when tranſplanted and preſerv'd with care, 

Corſe the cold clime, and ftarve in northern air, 
Here kindly warmth their mounting juice fermetity 
To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents : | 

Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, | 
And trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfume. - TY 
Bear me; ſome God, to Baia gentle ſeats, «7 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats ; 
Where weſtern gales eternally refide, * 
And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride: 
\ Bloſſoms, and froits, and flowers together riſe, 
S— And the whole year in gay confuion lies. 
On the plain where the ancient Capua ſtood, and fix- 
teen miles to the north of Naples, is the ſplendid palace 
of CasszrTA, which was begun in een Þ pon 1750, after a 
plan of Fanvitelli, and was long carried on, and is pro- 
bly now finiſhed by his fon. While the preſent king 
of Spain remained at Naples there were generally 2000 
workmen employed; when Dr. Moore was there, in 
the year 1776, about 500 workmen were engaged. It is 
unqueſtionably one of the moſt ſpacious and magnificent 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 1 


the pleaſanteſt ſpots-imaginable ; it is covered with 
tles, olives, almonds, oranges, figs, vineyards, and * 
fields, which look extremely Freſh and beautiful, 3 2 
ford a moſt, delightful circumſeribed landſcape ; * 
viewed from the tops of the neighbouring wallet 1 
Here is ſituated the town of Caprea, two or three nc 
vents, and the biſhop's palace. The moſt confiderabla 
ruins are thoſe at the very extremity of the eaſtern . 
montory, where there are ſtil] ſome apartments that — 
very high and arched at the top: theſe appear to — 
been either bathing- places, or reſervoirs of water. Fro 
this place there is a very noble proſpect; on one ſide of 
it the ſea extends farther than the eye can reach: juſt 
oppoſite is the green promontory of Sarentum, and. an 
the other fide the bay of Naples. W hat recommended 
this iſland to Tiberius was its wholeſome air, which ig 
cool in ſummer and warm in winter, and its inacceſſible 
coaſts, ' which might be. defended by a handful of men 
againſt a powerful army. The whole ifland was pro- 
bably cut into ſeveral eaſy aſcents adorned with a variety 
of (racers and planted with as great a number of groves 
and gardens as the ſituation of the place would allow: 
yet the works under ground were. more extraordinary than 
thoſe on its ſurface; for the rocks are undermined with 
grottos, galleries, bagnios, and other ſubterraneous re- 
tirements, that ſuited the yoluptuous life of the emperor, 
It would appear ſurprizing that ſo few remains of thoſe 
many works of art are now to be ſeen, were we not in- 
formed, that after Tiberius's death, the Romans ſent thi. 
ther an army of pioneers in order to deface the beauties 
of the iſland. 23 
The iſland of N1siDa is ſeated at a ſmall diſtance from 
the main land, and is a kind of large garden laid out in 
beautiful flopes and terraces, adorned with a variety of 
plantations, riſing above each other. It is ſaid to yield ta 
its proprietor a yearly income of eight thouſand ducats, 
Toward the ſouth it has a ſmall harbour, called Poriy 
Pavone, and on a neighbouring rock lands a lazaretto, 
where ſhips bound for Naples are obliged to perform qua- 
rantine. | | 

The iſle of PRoctTA, which belongs to the marquis of 
Vaſe, though not above fix miles in circuit, has about 
four thouſand inhabitants, and produces abundance of 
Noe fruit and wine. A little town of the ſame name 
nds on its ſouth peak, and on the ſhore oppoſite the 
main land is a market town. . 

- The iſland of IscHIA, which ſtands farther out into the 


| 


. 


—_ 


palaces in Europe, but quite out of proportion to the re- 
venues of the kingdom. This immenſe pile is of a rect- 
angular form, 750 feet Enghſb by 580, about 112 feet 
high, comprehending five habitable ſtories, which con- 


tain ſuch a number of apartments as would accommo- 


fine ſtatues, moſt of them copies from the beſt antiques, | 


date the moſt numerous court, without any aeceſſory 
building. The gardens belonging to this palace are 
equally extenſive and magnificent: a great number of 


have been collecting for many years to be placed in 
There are ſeveral other ſmall cities and towns in the 
Terra di Lavora; but as they contain very little that is 
worthy the notice of the curious, we ſhall proceed to 
ſcribe ſome iſlands on the coaſt of that territory. 


. 24 48. EC: TW —_ 
Of the Iſlands on the Coat of the Terra di La rticu- 
eb larly Caprea, Nika, e Pract e 


| 1 * begin 8 tion with Capri, the an- 
cient Caprea, to which Augufius Caſar often came for 
health and recreation, and 5 — it a ſcene of the 
moſt infamous pleaſures. This iſland lies three Italian 
miles from that part of the main land that projects fartheſt 
into the fea. It extends four miles in length from eaſt 
to weſt, and about one in breadth, - The weſtern part is, 
for about two miles, a continued rock, vaſtly high and in- 
accelble next the ſea; yet Ano Capri the largeſt town 
of the iſland, is ſituated here; and in this part are ſe- 
veral places gere mich a very fruitful ſoil. The eaſt- 
ern end of the land allo riſes up in precipices that are 
uite ſo long, as the weſtern. 


nearly as higb, though not 
Between mountains at each end, is a ſlip of 


2 


lowing cireumſtance: in the time of Arecbis, duke of 


| 


ſea, at two miles diſtance from Procita, was by the an- 
cient poets called [narime." Theſe repreſent Typheus as 
lying under it, on account of. its fiery eruptions ; but 
they have ceaſed for near three hundred years: the laſt 
was very terrible, and deſtroyed a whole City ; but at pre- 
ſent there are ſcarce any-marks of a ſubterraneous fire. 


| : F* S-E.C T. V. 

07 the other Provinces of Naples, called the Principato Ci- 

tra and Ultra, er ibe Hither and Farther Principality, and 
.the Baſilicata or Baſilicate; their Situation, Extent, and 

; pringipal Cities. ; hh DE: 

HE province called the Principato Citra, or the 

-Hither Principality, had its name from the fol- 


Benevento, this country, together with the Principato 
Ulira, formed only one principality; but Radalchis and 
Siconolf, having divided it between them, that part lying 
on this fide the Appennine mountains received the name 
of the: Hither Principality,” and that on the other fide 
the'** Farther Principality.” ' — hes 
The Hicber Principality is bounded on the north by the 
Farther Principality, and part of Campania Felix : on 
the ſouth and weſt by the Tujſcan ſea ; and on the ſouth- 
eaſt by the Baſilicate ; extending in its greateſt length from 
the north-weſt to the ſouth · eaſt about ſixty miles, and in 
its greateſt breadth from north to ſouth about thirty. The 
ſoil produces corn, wine, oil, and ſaffron, and they have 
a great deal of filk; 8 5 1 
The principal tons in this province are the following · 
+ SALERNO, in Latin Salernum, the capital of the pro- 
vince, is fituated-near the ſea, in 40 46 N. latitude, and 


| the rock 
lower ground that runs acroſs the ifland, and is one of 


in 15? 26“ E. longitude, and ſtands in a plain ſurrounded 
with fertile and delightful hills, It became an Wen 
i „ e 


. 
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15 reat leque „ on account of the Arabians or 
py reſorting to it in great numbers, under the 
Fgract * the Keen, Pods from them the inhabi- 


0 is large philotoph y,. and eſpecially, the 7 ractice of 
8 


ta e, for which the Arabiant were then highly. cele- | 
2 f his ſchool was at laſt raiſed to an,univerſity. . 
ch is a ſmall city on the bay of Salerno, about 


to the weſt. of that city: it is an archiepiſ- 
tel me is honoured with the Aale of a veincipali | 
uilt in the 1 N 600, and was formetly a conks 
erable 10 pow erfu place, itebeing the ſeat of à re * 
lie, which maintained its freedom till the year 185 5˙ 
1 "retended that the uſe of the mariner's compaſs 2. 
25 diſcovered. in this! city by Plavius Blondus, about the 


* are 2 db ſulerable be of {mall towns zahle 
diſtri, moſt of which are the ſee of a Op; but ate too 
aſiderable to delerve notice. 
The PrINcIP ATO/ULTRA; or che Farther Pringgality, 
is ſeated in the middle of the Appennines, and is bounded 
— che north by the Moliſe and the Capitanata; on the 
eaſt by the Capitanata and the province of Barri; on the 
ſouth 755 the Hitber Principality, and part of the Baſi- 
late; and on the weſt by the Terra di Lavera. Its 
extent from northato ſouth is about thirty wiles, and-from 
eaſt to welt abaut forty- eight. 48111 
BENEVENTO) dhe capital of the- oroviner, is os 
and handſome city, and the ſee of-an archbiſhop, Papas 
in 41 15 Jatitudez and in 15 300 E. longitude; thirty- 
ſour miles to the north- eaſt of Naples, and; fifteen from | 
| Capua: It has: ſuffered greatly by earthquakes, particu - 
Jafly in 1688 when the archbiſhop, afterward pope 
Benedifi XIII. was dug out alive from among the ruins ; 
but when he was advanced to the papal chair he zebdilt 
de city, which is at preſent! ſubject to the popa and is 
| ſeated in a delightful and fertile Oy near Wes conflu- 
n Fun wing = Saboro and Calore. . i 
95 of eee EAI . 
0% 2 of Calabria Curt and Ultra, or Hither | 
and Farther: Calabria: Their Situation, Produce, and 
en Cities. An Acequnt of the-dreadful E hquakes 
_ which viſited that Country'i in tbe Year 1783. t 2 


Is C ALABRIA. Citra, or Hither e was \ Formerly | 
| Aled thes#alley of Cate, and Was eſteemed a part 
of E ræcia g. - Calabria in general received its, dame 
from the laſt Greet emperors, and is bounded on a | 
north by the Ba/wicate 3 on the caſt; by the gulf 
Tarento, and the Jonian ſea; 3 and on the ſouth. and — 
by the Mediterranean. * 
This country produces abundance: of 8 1 
ail fax, hemp, ſugar, rice, Joffron,. boney, cotton, and ſilt. 
As mannd is chiefly produced in Calabria, it will. be 
proper here to take notice of that excellent drug, which 
exudes. from à kind of aſhæ tree very common in this 
country: fox in the heat af ſum ar it flows from it in 3 
white {weetiſh juice ot gum, There ars three Kinds of 
this Calabrian manga; one called manna di, cr po, hich 
is the fineſt, and is ſpontaneouſly . diſchargeg-- from the 
1 nd large branches of the tree, in the forg of a 
ine liquor, which hardens into, grains of di erent | 
1 and is carefully gathered the ſueceeding r. be 
ſecond ſpecies, called by the Lialians Manna; JA, or 
farzatulla is Ae mne in the bark 1 ba 
1 month of Augaf, after, the natural dilgbaxges. ceaſe 
From theſg; i 1 the manns flows .comgully # Patt 
Noon tilt — midnight, 9 1 9855 8 che Na ay expoſed 
to the ſun: ig order t 948 dried 4, W x 0 is. leſs | 
W on account of its impuxit 
e third ſpecies, called quanna, di jk +311 
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the drops are inquta ns by, the ſun into grains a . 
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ſe ſo early as the year 974. Its ſchool was for- 8 
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The princi paß cities of Hi ther Calabria are, 
ConsENnza, the ancient Cunſentia, the capital of the pro- 

vince, and the ſeat of the, tribunals, NT x 15 is fl- 

tuated in 3925 N. latitude, and in 16 hei- 

tude, on the river Grali, near the place TIE 12 22 

falls into it, and at the ſoot of a Hill gpening into a'moſt 

delightful and ſpacious plain. 
archbiſhop, who has a conſiderable revenue. 
Ross AN O, A ſmall city, with the title of a pres ON 

a hundred and forty miles to the ſouthi-ealf of Naples, 

- | rocks, and upon a ſmall river that falls a little bels vx it 

into the Salano. 

CALABRIA ULTRA, or the Farther Calabria, Ancierifly 
called Terra Jordana, is the fartheſt province of Ttaly, and 
is ſurround by the ſea, except where it joins to Hither 


conſiderable is REGG10, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
di Calabria, a ſmall town ſituated oppoſite the iſland of 


Sicily. Though it is ſeated near the ſea, its port is only 


fit for very ſmall veſſels, which lie expoſed to all winds; 
and though it is an archiepiſcopal, ſe,” it is neſther large, 


rich, nor well peopled. 
1g this city is a ſingular Kind of nen, of what 
they call f/þ-2w0ol. Iti is taken from a ſhell. fiſh that re- 


ſembles a large muſcle, but is bairy ; and this hair, which 


lis lon 4 or ſhorter according to the. largeneſs or ages E 


the being well ſoaked in freſh water and waſhet 

is carded, ſpun, and knit into waiſtcoats, ſtöckings 
gloves, petticoats, caps, &c. and though lighter kh 9 
cotton or ſilk, is ſo warm that the winds in the ſevereſt 
winters, cannot penetrate through it. Such quantities of © 
this work are fabricated here and in the-nejghbourhogd, 
that it is bought very cheap; but when the traders carry 
it to the great cities of . * raiſe the Price to 2 
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and deep chaſms made in the plains ; the courſe of ſome 
rivers was altered ; many ſprings of water appeared in 
places which, were before perfectly dry, and, in other 
parts, perennial ſprings were totally abſorbed. The city 
of Oppido, ſituated on a hill which extended about three 

"miles, was utterly overthrown, by the hill dividing in 
two and falling into the valley beneath, whilſt the ruins 
which it carried with it ſtopped the courſe of two rivers, 
and cauſed two great lakes to be formed. Two whole tene- 
ments, containing large olive and mulberry-trees, firuated 
in a valley, about a mile long and near a mile broad, were 
tranſplanted to the diſtance of about a mile, and from the 
ſpot where they had ſtood hot water ſprung up.to a con- 
fderable height, mixed with ſand of a ferruginous qua- 
lity. A countryman who was ploughing his field in the 
neighbourhood of Oppide with a pair of oxen, was tranſ- 
ported, with his field and team, clear from one fide of a 
ravine to the other, and neither he nor his oxen received 
any hurt, A great part of a town, conſiſting of ſome 
hundreds of houſes, was thus carried away about half a 
mile from the place where it ftood; and, what is {till 


more extraordinary, ſeveral of the inhabitants of thoſe /a 


houſes, who had taken this ſingular leap in them, were 
nevertheleſs dug out alive, and ſome unhurt. Other 
inſtances of large tracts of land being removed to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance are given, which operations ſeem to 
be ſcarcely ſhort of miraculous ; but Sir William Hamilton 
accounts for them, from ſuch places lying on the ſide of 
a ravine, or hollow-way. In truth,“ ſays he, © it is 
« but upon a large ſcale, what we ſee every day upon a 
©« ſmaller, when pieces of ground upon the ſides of hol- 
% low-wzys, having been undermined by rain-waters, 
tc are detached into the bottom by their own weight.” 
Sir William ſaw two acres of land, with trees and corn- 
fields, which had been detached into a ravine without 
being overturned ; ſo that the trees and crops were 
growing, as well as if they had been planted there: other 

uch pieces were lying in the bottom in an inclining ſitu- 
ation, and others again had been quite overturned. One 
circumſtance our author particularly remarked, namely, 
if two towns were fituared at an equal diſtance from 


the ſpot which he conſiders as the centre of theſe opera- 


tions, the one on a hill, the other on a plain, or in a bot- 
tom, the latter always ſuffered conſiderably more by the 
ſhocks of the earthquakes than the former; a proof that 
the cauſe lay beneath. The town of Caſe] Nuovo was 
reduced to atoms, by a ſudden exploſion, which gave no 
previous notice, when the princeſs Gerace Grimaldi, with 
more than 4600 of her ſubjeRs, periſhed : an inhabitant 
of the town, who happened to be on a neighbouring hill 
at the moment of the earthquake, related, that on feel- 
ing the ſhock, he tutned'toward the plain, when, inſtead 
of the town, he ſaw a thick cloud of white duſt, like 
ſmoke, produced by the eruſhing of the buildings and the 
mortar flying off. In a nunnery which had been thrown 
down, only one nun out of twenty-three was dug 
'out of her cell alive, and ſhe was fourſcore years of age. 
In ſhort, in the viſit which our learned naturaliſt made 
to this country, ſoon after this calamity, he was witneſs 
to ſuch miſery as cannot be deſcribed. He relates, that 
in all the ruined towns which he explored, he ' obſerved 
that the male dead, found under the ruins, were-generally 
in the attitude of fruggling againſt the danger, but the 
female attitude was uſually with hands claſped over their 
heads, as giving themſelves up to deſpair; unleſs they 
had children near them, in which cafe they were always 
found claſping the children in their arms, or in fome 
attitude which indicated their anxious care to protect 
them. Sir William Hamilton's Leiter to Sir Foſeph Banks, 
P. R. S. in the 74d vol. of the Phil, Tranſ. 

The marquis Ippolito, in his letter to Sir W. H. pub- 
liſhed in the ſame volume, relates, that immediately after 
the earthquakes, the waters of a well in Maida (one of 
the towns overthrown) of which the inhabitants uſed to 
drink, became of fo ſtrong a ſulphureous taſte, that it was 
impoſſible even to ſmell it; whilſt at Catanzaro the 


waters of a well, which before could not be uſed" on ac- | 


count of its ſmell of calcination, became fo pure as to 
be very fit to drink. The ſame noble writer ' remarks, 
that theſe earthquakes were preceded by great and ex- 
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traordinary froſts in the winter of 17582 3. | 
drought, and inſupportable heats 3 com 
ſame year, and by copious and continued me oft 
began in autumn, and continued to the end of 0 Which 
For a long time before the earth ſhook, the ſe 
conſiderably agitated, = as to deter the fiber el 
venturing upon it, and this witho ; 
produce lp N | ut any ſenſible Wind tg 
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Of that Diſirict of Naples termed Aputis 
three Provinces of the Capitanata, Barri, 
Their Situation, Produce, and principal Cities; 
conciſe Account of the Iſlands fituated on the Coaft 
the Provinces of Hither and Farther Abruzzo, © * yy 


| APUGLIA, or APULIA, includes the three 

of the Capitanata, Barri, and Otranto; 
only in a more extended ſenſe that the firſt c 
to belong to it. It is ſituated between the 
mountains, which bound it to the ſouth 
„its northern boundary. 

APULIA, eſpecially the two firſt territories j 
it, being a level country, with few or no hills, 
want of ſprings and rivers, that the inhabitan 
other water for drinking than the rain ſaved j 
either in their houſes, or built at the public expence in th 
open market-places, The cattle drink alſo —— 
out of reſeryoirs formed by nature among the rock, 
The dew in this hot country, from the proximity of the 
ſea, is very copious, and ſei ves to refreſh the corn-lands 
and vineyards inſtead of rain: but, during the exceflive 
heats, the parden-grounds are watered day and night 
from the wells, which yield only a brackiſh fetid water 
However, in the'parts Gow Aanfredonta, as far as Mum 
Gargano, are ſprings of fine ſweet water. The coaf 
between the town of Munfradonia and Barletta is one 
continued heap of ſand, which has probably been for 
ſome centuries thrown up by the ſea, where it forms 3 
kind of bay, In ſome places the ſand lies ſeveral fathoms 
high, and has nothing growing upon it but myrtle, 
ſhrubs, and herbs, with deep roots that ſhoot down to- 
ward the water: yet this place, though naturally ſo wild 
and deſart, produces feveral-advantages. In the adjacent 
ſea, which is ſhallow, the fiſhermen, during the months 
of April and May, make conſiderable profit by catching 
a kind of cuttle-hſh. For this purpoſe the fiſhermen 
throw into the fea ſome bundles of myrtle, and the 
fiſh coming to them to ſpawn, are caught in nets, 
The only fuel the fiſhermen have to boil their 6h 
with, is the dried dung of buffaloes, which they gather 
along the coaſt, no inhabited place being near at hand 
where they can provide themſelves with neceſſaries. To 
this coaſt herds of buffaloes reſort, and during the heat of 
the day lie in the water, the waves at flood beating over 
them. The water melons grown here are incomparable, 
and are ſent even to Naples, being reputed a moſt de- 
lightful refreſhment in the hot ſummer months. Apulia 
produces great quantities of corn; but the air being ex- 
ceſſiyely hot, it is in ſome years all burn up. 

There are three provinces included under the name of 
Apulia, viz. 8 
The country of Orx AN ro, which was a part of the 
ancient Calabria, bounded on the north by the territory of 
Barri, and by the gulf of Venice; on the eaſt by the ſame 
gulf; and on the ſouth and weſt by a great bay, which is 
between that province and the Baſilicate. ithin land 
it is very mountainous, dry, ſandy, and in ſome parts 
barren; but in moſt places abounds in wine, olives, 
figs, and other fruit. But the country is frequently 
infelted with /ocu/?s, which at certain ſeaſons come ia 
ſuch ſwarms, as threaten the deſtruction of all the pro- 
duce of the earth; but Providence has remedied this evil 
by ſending at the ſame time birds which devour them. 
This province is alſo infeſted with tarantulas, eſpecially 
in the diſtrict of Tarento. It is likewiſe frequently viſited 
by Algerine pirates, who not only ravage the country, 
but carry all the people that fall into their hands into 
ſlavery. To repel theſe invaders many —-+ copy beea 
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built along the coaſt, which are well garriſone 
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Notwithſtandin theſe diſadvantages, the provinte of 
nto has à con iderable number of cities and towns, 
on of which are archiepiſcopal ; theſe are Otranto, 


+ wii Brindiſi, and Matera; together with ten epiſ- 


cop. country of Bart, or Bat, is bounded on the 

ah and eaſt by the Adriatic fea; on the weſt by the 

G anata, from which it is divided by the river Offanta ; 

x on the ſouth by the Baſilicate. It is eſteemed one of 

* moſt fertile and beſt cultivated provinces in the k ing- 
| pou of Naples, eſpecially toward the Adriatic fea, along 
which it has its greateſt extent. Its principal cities are, 
BARRL or BARI the capital, ſituated on the Adriatic ſea ; 
and TRAN, about twenty miles weſt ward. 

The CAPITANATA or CAPITANATE, the ancient 
Apulia Daunia, is bounded on the north and eaſt by the 
Adriatic z on the north-weſt by the Mole; on the ſouth 
by the Farther Principate, the Baſilicate, and Barri, Its 
(oil is naturally dry and ſandy z the graſs ſhort, but ſweet, 
and feeds a great number of cattle, which are driven 
thither from the Abruzzo, The only mountain of 
note in this province is called Gargam, or Monte Sant 
Angelo, and extends itſelf through a great part of the 

torince. On the top of it is a convent, where 

icular devotion is paid to Michael the arch- 

angel. On the fame mountain is ſituated a town called 
Home Sant Angelo, which is the fee of a biſhop. 

MAanFREDONIA, the capital of the province, was 
built out of the ruins of the ancient Sipontum, and is 
ſituated at the foot of Monte At. Angelo, upon which it has 


a caſtle, and before it a port on the Adriatic, It has been | 


in a very low-condition-ever fincethe year 1620, when it 
was ſurpriſed and taken by the Turks. 1 
The TREMITI iflands are ſituated off the coaſt of this 
province in the Adriatic fea. ' They conſiſt of Sr. Nicolo, 
or Tremiti, St. Domino, and la Capraria, the principal of 
which is St. NVicolo, which is inhabited by a ſet of 
monks, who have ſurrounded it with high walls flanked 
with towers, to which are added four ſtrong baſtions. 
Near the ſhore is Iikewiſe built a ſmall arſenal for the 
rigging of ſhips, The monaſtery is a ſpacious and 
magnificent edifice. The church is a large and hand- 
ſome building: its choir and pavement are very beauti- 
Ful, as is al ſo a chapel enriched with offerings of immenſe 
value, in Which they pretend to have a miraculous image 
of the Virgin, and a miraculous crucifix. PETS 
" ABRUzZo ULTRA, or ABRUzZZo beyond the river 
Peſcara, is bounded: on the north- eaſt by the Agriatic ſea ; 
on the ſouth-eaſt by the Hither Abruzzo ; on the ſouth- 
weſt by Sabina, and the Campania of Rome; and on the 
north-weſt by the marquiſate of Ancona. This country 
is cold and mountainous, it being croſſed by the Appen- 
nine; but is fertile, and produces corn, fruit, and ſaffron. 
It is healthy, pleaſant, and well inhabited; and the people, 
who are tojerably induſtrious, have ſome manufactures. 
AQuiLA, the capital of the province, was once a hand- 
ſome city; but on the ſecond of February, 1703, was al- 
moſt deſtroyed by a dreadful earthquake. The firſt ſhock 
was ſo terrible, that the inhabitants abandoned the city; 
but returning to hear veſpers, it being Canalemas- day, the 
ſhock returned, and two thouſand four hundred people 
periſhed; eight hundred were deſtroyed in one ſingle 


were thrown down. | 
 ABRUZZo CrrRA, ſo called from its being on this ſid 
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fertility: It was anciently called Trinacria and Trigus- 
tra, from its triangular form, and Sicania, from the Si- 
canii; its inhabitants; but the Siculi afterward making 
themſelves maſters of the greateſt part of the iſland, =_ 
it the name of Sicilia. In ſucceeding ages, ſome Gre= 
cian colonies ſettling here, ſpread over a great part of 
the country, and their language became the yernacular 
dialect, till the iſland at laſt fell under the dominion of 
the Romans, As to its modern hiſtory, it has been 
ſpoken of in our account of the kingdom of Naples. 

The. ſtrait between Sicily and Calabria, is called the Faro, 
or Pharo of Meſſina, from its faro, or light-houſe, on the 
narroweſt part, and Meſſina, its capital, which is ſituated 
near it, Oppoſite the cape of Faro, on which the light- 
houſe ſtands, is the rocky promontory of Sciglio, the an- 
cient Scylla, where the ebb and flood in this ſtrait are 
very irregular and ftrong, and, where it is narroweſt, 
extremely impetuous ; ſo that there is no ſtemming the 
tides when the wind blows ſtrong from the ſouthward. 

The famous whirlpool Charybdis, in this ſtrait, lies on 
the outſide of the harbour of Maſſna, and was no leſs 
terrible than Scylla to the ancients, 

It is probable that Sith, in very remote times, 
was a part of the /a/ian continent, however it was diſ- 
joined even in Homer's time, who gives a very glowi 
deſcription.of the dangers attending the paſſage of this 
ſtrait, in the 12th book of the Odyſſey. Virgil has followed 
his great archetype, and deſcribes Sylla and Charybdis, in 
the third book of the Æneid, at line 414, which Mr. Pitt 
tranſlates as follows: | 

Fierce to the right tremendous Scylla roars, 

Charybdis on the left the flood devours: 

Thrice ſwallow'd in her womb ſubſides the ſeas 

. 

er blac owin „ diſgor | 

Waves after waves, that dh — diſtant . : 
The continual action of the ſea, obſtructed in its courſe 
by this promontary, has certainly opened a wider chan- 
nel for the current than exiſted 3000 years ago; in the 
narroweſt part, which is the entrance from the north, the 
ſtrait is about a mile wide, at Meſſina its breadth is four 
miles. There are many ſmall rocks that rear their heads, 
near the baſe of the large one, which are probably what 
Homer meant by the hes howling round the monſter 
Seylla. Ships are often caught in the eddies which the 
current forms, and whirled about with the greateſt rapi- 


dity, without obeying the helm, and are frequently loſt ; 


but in a calm, and eſpecially when the ſouth wind does 
not blow, this ſtrait is ſo ſmooth that a ſmall boat may 
ſafely navigate it. | 
| | Szcily extends from 26*.30/ to 38? 20' N. latitude, and 
from 12% 20” to 16® 2 Ea E. longitude. We have alread 
obſerved that it is of a triangular form, and its utmo 
length from eaſt to weſt, that is from Cape Faro to that 
of Hoco, is computed at ſomewhat more than two hun- 


died and ten miles; its breadth from north to ſouth, from 


Cape Fare to that of Paſſaro, is a hundred and fifty miles, 
and its whole circuit about ſix hundred. 

The climate of this iſland is ſo hot, that even in t 
beginning of January the ſhade is refreſhing, and chil- 
ling winds are only felt a few days in March, and then a 
ſmall fire is ſufficient to baniſh the cold. Mr. Brydone 
deſcribes the climate of this iſland, in the winter ſeaſon, 


rain ſometimes falls for two or three weeks, but it never 
continues longer, and there are always ſome fair hours 


church, and the greateſt part of the city, with its _ as much preferable to that of Naples. Indeed, a deluge of 


the river Peſcara, is bounded" on the north-eaſt by th 


each day. I. 63. The only appearance of winter is 


Adriatic; on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by the territory of [found toward the ſummit of Mount Ætna, where ſnow 


Moliſe; and on the ſouth-weſt by that of Lavera. 


s EC T. vm. 
Of the. IAand of 81 "23 & 77. | 


In Names; a. conciſe Deſcription , the! Strait; of "Melina 
and of Scylla and Charybdis. The Situation and Extent 


'of the Tſland; its Climate, Rivers, and Produce. A 


Deſcription of Mount Etna, its Eruptions, and the 
-dreadſul: Earthquakes that have laid waſte the Iſland. 
The Number of the Nobility, and the Government and 
ICI is by far the moſt conſiderable iſland in the 
> Mediterranean, both with 
| I 
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falls, and is preſerved by the inhabitants in the following 
manner: They dig pits in the open air, and in them 
lay the ſnow, with ſtraw or ſtubble, and ſalt, fratum ſu- 
of fratum, and then cover the place with earth. In 
ſummer, when ſnow is wanted to cool their liquors, one 
of theſe pits. is opened, and the quantity of ſnow required 
being taken out, the hole is immediately cloſed. 

In this ifland are found gems and valuable ſtones, as 
agate, jaſper, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, marble, and alabg/ter ; 
and it is equally rich in metals and minerals, as gold, fil- 
ver, and copper, tin, lead, iron, and alum : it has alſo a 
variety of hot baths of very ſalubrious qualities, beſides 


other medicinal waters. 


reſpect to its ſize and! The principal rivers of this country are the Cantera, 
| | formerly 
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ren region, or frigid zone, is 
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formerly the Tawrominius ; the Ferreita, the ancient Sy- 
methus ; the Salſo, the Belicis, and the Termini. | 
Though the iſland appears as one entire rock, the ſoil 
is exceeding fertile; it was anciently ſtyled the granary of 


Rome, and at preſent has not only ſufficient plenty of | to be united in the ſame point. This laſt Mir. B 


corn for home conſumption, but exports great quan- 
tities to the kingdom of Naples, which would otherwiſe 
be diſtreſſed. It is however far from being ſo well cul- 
tivated as formerly, (ſeveral tracts lying waſte, eſpecially 
in the weſtern part, Its wine is excellent, as are alſo 
moſt kinds of fruit, in which it abounds, e with 
oil, ſugar, honey, ſaffron, and ſalt ; the lugar is chiefly pro- 
ee the e of Mount Rina. Accord- 
ing to Brydone, there are many trees, in the parched ra- 
vines round tna, which, produce both cinnamon and 
pepper; theſe ſpices are not fo ſirong indeed as thoſe. 
which are the growth of the ſpice iſlands, but being 
mixed with the true pepper and cinnamon from the In- 
dies, are ſent through all Europe. Tour to Sicily, I. 94. 

The cattle are very fine, and all ſorts of game are in 
conſiderable plenty. All the coaſt affords good fiſheries, 
particularly for tunnies; and at Trapani is a conſiderable 
coral fiſhery. Mr. Brydone ſpeaks of the peſce ſpada, 
or ſword-fiſh, which is caught in great plenty on the 
coaſts. This fiſh, when cut into ſteaks, exactly reſembles 
beef. I. 66. Great profits are made of ſilk, the culti- 
vation of which was firſt introduced in the year 1130, 
by earl Roger, who retyrning from an expedition into the 
Hely- Land, brought back with him ſome perſons well 
verſed in the management of ſilk; hence it ſoon ſpread 
into Naples, the Milaneſe, Spain, and the French provinces 
bordering on Italy. In ſhort, whatever ſeems requiſite 
in point of neceflity, delight, or ornament, this country 
affords in ſuch profuſion, that the inhabitants, notwith- 
ſtanding the exactions with which they have always been 
burdened by their ſovereign and his delegates, live at 
their eaſe, and grow rich. II ALRS, | 

As ExrNA is the bigheſt mountain in Sly, it is the 


firſt diſcovered at a diſtance by ſailors, to whom it pre- 


ſents the view of a prodigious chimney, or a very large 
rugged pillar. The inhabitants call it Monte Gibella, 
or Mongibello, that is, Mount of Mounts. The aſcent to 


it from Catanea is thirty thouſand paces high ; but on the | 


ſide ncar Rondazzo, only twenty thouſand. It ſtands ſe- 
parate from all other mountains; its figure is circular, and 

cording to Recupero, is 183 miles. It is bounded by the 
ſea to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, and on all its other ſides 
by the rivers Semetus and Alcantara, which almoſt run 
round- it.. tua is divided into three diſtin regions, 
called La Regione Culia, or Piedmonteſe, the Fertile Region; 
11 Regiane Sylvsſa, or Nemoraſa, the Woody Region; 
and {/ Regione Deſerta, the Barren Region. Theſe 
three ate as different, both in. climate. and produc- 
tions, as the three zones of the earth ; and perhaps with 
equal propriety might be ſtyled the Torrid, the Temperate, 
and the Frigid zone. The firſt region ſurrounds the 
foot of the mountain, and forms the moſt fertile country 
in the world, on all ſides of it, to the height of about 
fourteen or fiſteen miles where the woody region begins; 
it is compoſed almoſt entirely of lava, which, after a 

great number of ages, is at length converted into the 

moſt fertile of all ſoils, The woody region, or temperate 
zone, is compoſed of one vaſt foreſt, that extends all” 
around the mountain. Here are enormous cheſtnut-trees, | 
and one, which is called Caſſagno de Cento Cavalli, or the 
cheſtnut-tree of an hundred horſe, which for ſome centu- 


* 
= 


ries paſt has been looked upon as one of the greateſt | three thouſand inhabitants were killed, and fifteen or ſix- 
wonders of Mina : the appearance of this tree is like that | teen towns overwhelmed. Since that time there have 
of five trees growing together, but the canon Recupers | been three remarkable eruptions of Mount tna, one in 


has found that all the ſtems unite under ground in one 


root, and, on a cloſe examination, it may be diſcovered;| eruption it raged with exceffive fury; and the damage 
that theſe five trees were really once united in one. | ſuſtained\by the laſt has been: effimated at 40, ooo Sict- 
There is a very capacious opening in the middle, which | /ian 'crowns. + The lava took a direction toward Pa- 
Mr. Brydone meaſured, and found to be 204 feet round; lermo, through the richeſt and beſt cultivated part of the 
this was once occupied by ſolid timber, There is an iſland. 1 774 "BRO 

houſe built in this vacant ſpace, for holding the fruit 


of its fiery eruptions ʒ from whence it may be inferred, that 
it terminates in a cone: its circumference at bottom, ac- | its volcanic, properties are poſterior to his age. Thucydidgs 


— 


under mount. tna, and that their ſtruggling to get 


- 


, | : 0 uit. Though the country has not for a long time been ſuf⸗ 
which the tree bears, The circumference of the tem- |.ficiently inhabited, yet its nobility are very numerous, 
perate zone, is not leſs than 70 or 80 miles. The bar- they being computed to amount to ſixty dukes, fiſty-ſix 
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"ſnow and ice, which extends on all ſides to the 
about eight miles. In the centre of this circle ti 
crater of the mountain rears its burning head e great 


region of intenſe cold and of intenſe heat e 5 the 
ever 


Steil, 


diſtance of 


calls a fourth region, or that of fire, which has IG 
edly given being to all the ret. The crater he tilt 
as a circle of about three miles and an half in ci Gigi 
terence, forming a regular hollow like a vat Werz 
theatre, It is ſo hot, that it is very dangerou 2 
impoſſble, to go down into it; beſides, the { by If not 
x | N . SH moke iS ve 

incommodious, and in many places the ſurface i; lo ( | 

that there have been inſtances of people linking dow oft, 
it, and paying fog their--temetity with their lives, 1 
still very ; generally. ſuppoſed by the Sicilians, that 25 7 
is the mouth of, hell, and they firmly believe that = 
Anne Boleyn has been burning in the mountain W 
centuries, for the crime of having induced Henry Vll 
to renounce the religion of the church of Rims, Mr. 
Brydone ſuppoſes the perpendicular height of mou = 
Aina to be little more than two miles. He found 5 
at its ſummit, the mercury fell almoſt two inches "Aa 
than Ne. done on the very higheſt of the accefibl 
Alps ;; but the ſame writer is of opinion, that there are 
many inacceſſible» points of the Alps, particularly Man 
Blanc, that are much higher than Ain A. Both the g 
peror ann ee Plato are ſaid to haue 
aſcendef Wy GY mount tua to view the riſins 
fun fro 1. IEG, ane, who was likewiſe here, 
enjoyed the. ſame g ele. No imagination,“ ſahs 
he, „ can form ag ide So e and: magnificent s 
ſcene : neither, is there, on dhe ſur face of this globe, an 
one point, that uhites ſo many awful and ſublime ſub- 
jects. - The, yiew,is ablolutely-boundleſs on every fide, 
nor is there n the circle of viſion 
to interrupt its ſo'that the ſight is. every where Joſt in the 
immenſity, and I am perfectly convinced that it is on 
from the imperfection of our organs that the coaſts of 
Africa, and yen deer are not diſcernible, as thev are 
certainly above the horizon.“ I. 190. The ſame writer 
ſuppoſes the horizon to extend 400 miles, which makes 
800 for the diameter of the circle, and 2400 miles for the 
eircumference: a view much too vaſt for human powers, 
Homer, when ſpeaking of Maunt Ætna, takes no notice 


is the moſt early writer who ſpeaks of eruptions from this 
mountain, and he enumerates three, at the concluſion of 
his third book; the laſt of theſe happened in the ſpring of 
the year 424 before Chriſt, another fifty years earlier, but 
to the firſt he aſſigns no date. Pindar compoſed an ode, 
in the 78th Olympzad, about four or: five years after the 
ſecond eruption mentioned by Thucydides, in which he 
deſcribes that ſcene, and retains the ridiculous notion 
beld by the ancients, that Jupiter had buried the giants 


looſe was the cauſe of its eruptions. ( 1 Pyth. Ode Dec. v.) 
Lucretius has ſpoken \biloſophically concerning the 
cauſes which produced — in his Gth book, from line 
680. Ia the year 1669 a violent eruption broke out, 
which continued fifty-fqur days, and the lava, in its 
courſe, .overwhelmed fourteen towns and villages, de- 
ſtroying three or four thouſand inhabitants. At that 
time the city of Catana eſcaped without much injury, 
but it was entirely overwhelmed 24 years afterward by 
a molt tremendous earthquake, which was felt all over 
Sicily, at Malta, and on the continent of Italy. Ninety- 


* 


1753, another in 17555 and a third in 1783. In the ſecond 
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ee an ations is alſo exceeding great; the buildings 
15 dſome, and the revenues conſiderable. 
Before we quit this ſubject, it may be proper to ob- 
ve, that St- Agatha is confidered as the. guardian faint 
5 he mountain, and her veil, which is kept very ſa- 
0 whenever produced, is ſuppoſed to ſtop the pro- 
he lava, or to abate the fury of an earthquake; 
1 although this divine repellent has been frequently 
uw" 1: fectual, yet the popular .confidence in its effi- 
abated. - lt does not at all appear,” ſays 
e, that the number of philoſophers in Sicih 
have increaſed in the later ages: Their ambition is 
now changed; and if they can get a ſaint to keep the 
Jevils of AÆtna in order, they trouble themſelves very 
little about the cauſe of its operations, and do. not value 
their iſland half ſo much for having given birth to Archi- 


medes and Empedacles, as to St, Agatha and St. Roſolia.“ 
Tur, 4. 247+ | 


$3 0 TIX; 
Of the three Diviſims of Sicily, and the principal Places in 


zach ; of Syracuſe, Gergenti ; with a more particular 


Deſcription of the Cities of Meſſina and Palermo, 


HE kingdom of Sicily is divided into three pro- 

vinces, Which are called yallies. The firſt is Va! 
ii Demino, or Demona; the ſecond Val di Noto ; and the 
third Val di Mazara. | 

VALLE DI DEMINo,' which is the neareſt to Itah, 
extends from Cape Faro to the river Termini. The prin- 
cipal places in this province are the following: 

MrssixA, anciently Zancle, and afterward Maſſana, is 
a large and well built city, ſituated. in 38 117 N. lati- 
tude, and in 16147 E. longitude, ſtanding partly in a 
plain near the ſea, and partly on ſome riſing grounds. 
Beſides an irregular fortification, it has a citadel, of five 
large and regular baſtions, and the ſix neighbouring emi- 
nences are all defended by forts. We ſhall deſeribe the 
city as it appeared before the fatal earthquakes in 1783. 

« The approach to Meſſina, ſays Mr. Brydone, ** is 
the fineſt that can be imagined : it is not ſo grand as 
that of Naples, but it is much more beautiful, and the 
quay greatly exceeds any thing I have ſeen, even in Hol- 
land. It is built in the form of a creſcent,” and is ſur- 
rounded by a range of magnificent buildings, four tories 
high, and exactly uniform, for the ſpace of an /talian 
mile. The breadth of the ſtreet betwixt theſe and the 
ſea is about an hundred feet, and forms one of the moſt 


delightful walks in the world. It enjoys the freeſt air, 


and commands the moſt beautiful proſpect: it is only 
expoſed to the morning ſun, being ſhaded all the reſt of 
the day by their ſumptuous buildings. It is beſides per- 
petually refreſhed by the cooling breeze from the ſtraits; 


for the current of the water produces likewiſe a Current“ 
of the air, that renders this one of the cooleſt habitations 


in Sicily.” Tour, I. 46. 5 42 | 

he cathedral. is a ſpacious ſtructure, but very an- 
cient, It is richly ornamented on The inſide, particu- 
larly the high altar, by the fide of which is the viceroy's 


| 


throne, which is likewiſe very rich, and elevated on an 


aſcent of ten or twelve, broad ſteps. It has alſo ſeveral 
magnificent chapels, particularly one dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, enriched with every thing that can be 
termed magnificent and coſtly, and is much. reſorted to 
by the inhabitants, who pretend that the Virgin ſent 
them a letter, which is here preſerved as a choice relic, 
and once a year carried about in proceſſion with great 
pomp, The Jeſuits had a college and three other houſes, 
The archbiſhop's palace is large and well built. The 
general hoſpital, called the Loggia, is one of the moſt 
beautiful public buildings in the city; beſides which 
there is a large and rich hoſpital for old people, found- 
lings, Junatics, the lame, blind, &c. which are here wel] 
provided for in vaſt numbers; and near it is a ſpacious 
well built lombard-houſe, under good regulations. 
an Par ſo deep that ſhips of eighty guns may 
OL, II. 


The number of churches, convents, and re- | 


| 


gative of being ſtyled the capital o 


| 
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come near to the quay, Towards the Faro, or light- 
houſe, on the broadeſt part to the eaſt, ſtands the citadel, 
and toward its weſt end a fort called St. Salvadore, which 
defends the narrow entrance to the harbour. Near this 
neck of land is the /azaretto, built on a rock projecting 
out of the ſea, 0 

The trade of this city, though greatly declined, is ſtill 
conſiderable, eſpecially ſince the year 1728, when the 
harbour was declared a free port. An annual fair is held 
here in Auguſt, at which great quantities of foreign 
goods are expoſed to ſale. F bis cuy claims the prero- 

the kingdom ; but 
Palermo diſputes this point of precedency. 

This noble city has experienced very heavy calami- 
ties : in the year 1743 it was almoſt depopulated by the 
plague, which is ſaid to have ſwept away upward of 
70,000 people, in the courſe of a few months. "The 
earthquakes which viſited Calabria in the year 1783, 
were alſo very fatal here, and in the parts of Sicily neareſt 
to the continent. The quay ſunk conſiderably, and in 
ſome places was laid under water. The palazzata, which 


gave the port a more magnificent appearance than any 


other port in Europe, was entirely deſtroyed, the cathe- 
dral thrown down, and the /azaretto. greatly damaged. 
The citadel ſuffered little. Sir William Hamilton's Lee 
ter to Sir Foſeph Banks, Phil. Tranſ. Vol. LXXI11, | 
CATTANIA, anciently called Catetna, or the city of 
Atna, is ſituated immediately at the foot of the moun- 
tain 3 although it has been ſeveral times deftroyed, it has 
been as often rebuilt, Mr, Brydone ſays: this city con- 
tains upwards of 30,000 inhabitants; it has an univer- 
ſity, the only one in the iſland, and is a biſhop's ſee, the 
revenues of which are very conſiderable, and ariſe chiefly 
from the ſale of the ſnow on Mount Eina; the whole 
iſland of Sicily, together with Malta, and a great part of 
Italy, being ſupplied from thence. This city was always 
deſtitute of a port, till by an eruption in the 16th cen-+ 
tury a ſtream of lava running into the ſea formed a 
mole, which no expence could have effected, but a ſub- 
ſequent eruption entirely filled it up, and demoliſhetl it; 
Brydone's Tour, I. 128. | | 8 
Here is a magnificent building, the reſidence of a very 
opulent convent of Benedictine Monks, whoſe revenues 
amount to C. 15, ooo per annum; an immenſe ſum in Si- 
cily ! This convent conſiſts of four fronts, each equally 


it finiſhed, would be one of the fineſt in Europe; but as 
It is raiſed on the ſurface of the porous and brittle lava, 
part of its foundation has given way to the immenſe 
preſſure of ſo huge a fabric; and ſeveral of the large 
arches, that were intended to form the different chapels, 
have fallen down. Only the weſt limb of the croſs 
(not a fifth of the whole) is finiſhed ; and even this 
alone makes a magnificent church. In it is a noble or- 


and ſuperior I think, to the famous one at Harlem. 
Tour, 1. 137. 6 424 TT RES, 
Cattania was particularly famous for a magnificent 
temple dedicated to Ceres. The cathedral was a noble 
building, ſupported by columns of fine black marble; 
but in the dreadful earthquake before mentioned in 1693, 
eleven hundred people who had ſheltered themſelves in 


patroneſs were kept, were buried under its ruins. | 
There are a conſiderable number of ſmall towns in 
this diſtrict. _ - +4 BE, | 


and alſo reaches to the river Salo. It contains ſeveral 
cities, and above forty towns. The principal places in 
this diſtrict are the following: _  / 


weſt of Meſſma, is SYRACUSE, anciently the capital of 
all S:cly, and a very flouriſhing republic. Of the four 
cities that compoſed the ancient Syracuſe, there remains 
only Ortigia, which was the ſmalleſt conſiderably: it is 


round, and is ſuppoſed to contain about 14,000 inhabi- 
tants. The ruins of the other three, Tycha, Acradina, 


| and Neopali, are computed at 22 miles in eircumference, 


5 L. 2 but, 


grand and extenſive. The church belonging to it, was 


gan, © the fineſt,” ſays Mr. Brydone, I ever heard; 


this ſtructure, where the relics of St. Agatha their great 


'VaLLe pi Noro, or the ſouthern valley, extends 
from the river Farreta to the ſouth coaſt of the iſland, 


At the diſtance of ſeventy-two miles to the ſouth-by- 8 


ſituated in the iſland of that name, is about two miles 


- . : 
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but almoſt the whole of this ſpace is now converted into 
very rich vineyards, orchards, and corn- fields. The 
principal remains of antiquity are a theatre and amphi- 
theatre, many ſepulchres, the {atomie, the catacombs, and 
the famous ear of Dionyſiuss There are many remains 
of temples: the duke of Montalbans, who has written 
upon the antiquities of Syracuſe, reckons near twenty, 
but there is hardly any of theſe that are now diſtinguiſh- 
able. The amphitheatre is in the form of a very eccen- 
tric ellipſe, and is much ruined, but the theatre is ſo en- 
tire, that moſt of the gradini or feats ſtill remain; both 
theſe are in that part of the city which was called Nea- 
p2li, or the new city. The Latomie, or ſtone quarry, now 
forms a noble ſubrerranean garden, about one hundred 
feet below the level of the earth, and of a moſt incre- 
dible extent. The whole is hewn out of a rock as hard 
as marble, compoſed entirely of the concretions of ſhells, 
grave), and other marine bodies. The bottom of this 
immenſe quarry, from whence probably the greateſt part 
of Syracuje was built, is now covered with an exceeding 
rich foil, and as no wind from any part can touch it, 
here is an infinite variety of the very fineſt ſhrubs and 
fruit=trees, which bear with vaſt luxuriance, and are 
never blighted. Some of the trees, but more particu- 
hrly the olive, grew out of the hard rock, where there 
is no mark of any foil, and exhibit a very uncommon 
appearance. Brydone*'s Tour, J. 266. The catacombs 
are a great work, not inferior to thoſe of Rome or Na 

ples, and in the ſame ſtyle. id. 274. The ear of Die- 
ny/ius is no leſs a monument of the ingenuity and mag- 
nificence, than of the cruelty of that tyrant. It is a 
huge Tavern, cut out of the hard rock, exactly in the 
form of the human ear. The perpendicular height of 
it is about eighty feet, and the length of this enormous ear 
is not Jeſs than 250. The cavern was faid to be ſo con- 
trived, that every found made in it was collected and 
united into one point, as into a focus : this was called 
the tymmpanum, and exactly oppoſite to it the tyrant had 
made a {mall hole, which communicated with a little 
apartment where be uſed to coneeal himſelf, He applied 
his own ear to this hole, and is faid to have heard dif- 
tinctly every word which was ſpoken in the cavern be- 
low. This apartment was no fooner finiſhed, and a 
proof of it made, than he put to death all the workmen 


that had been employed in it; he then confined all that | 


he ſuſpected were his enemies, and by over-hearing their 


converſation, judged of their guilt, and condemned or | 


uitted accordingfy. 


he celebrated fountain of Arethuſa has ever been 


Jooked upon as one of the preteſt curioſities of Syra- 
cuſe. It was dedicated to Diana, who had a magnificent 
temple near its banks, where great feſtivals were annu- 
ally celebrated in honour of the goddeſs, | 
Syracuſe has two harbours, the largeſt of which, on 
the ſouth-weſt fide of Oriigia, is reckoned ſix miles 
round, and was eſteemed' one of the beſt in the Madi- 
terrancan. Diodorus Siculus deſcribes it as running al- 
molt into the heatt of the city, and being called · Mur- 
wore, becauſe entirely ſurrounded with buildings of 
marble, The entrance of this harbour was ſtrongly for- 
tifed, and the Roman ficet could never: penetrate into it. 
The fmall port is on the north · eaſt of Ortigia, and is 
Iikewiſe recorded to have been highly ornamented, Fax- 
Zello (a Sicilian writer of note, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the 16th century) ſays, there is ſtill the remains 
of a fubmarine aquedu& that runs through the middle | 
of it, which was intended to convey the water: from the 


fountain of Areubuſa to the other parts of the city. Near 


this port they (hew the ſpot where Archimedes houſe 


Rood, and likewiſe the tower from whence he is laid to 


have ſet fire to the Roman gallies with his buraing- 
glaſſes. Mr. Brydone deſcribes the preſent inhabitants of 
Syracuſe as extremely poor and beggarly, exhibiting a diſ- 
mal contraſt to the ancient magniſicenee of the city. 
The mighty Syracuſe, the moſt opulent and powerful of 
all the Grecian cities, which by its own proper ſtrength 


alone was able, at different times, to contend againſt all and beauty of which produce a chaming e 
the powers of Carthage and Rome, this haughty and 


mighty City is now reduced even below the conſequence 
of the moſt inſignificant burgh! | | 
a ; *S 
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It is a remark made on the climate of Sy 
of the ancients, which is ſtill confirmed by 0 = Y ſos 
thorities, that at no ſeaſon of the year the ſun . au- 
been inviſible there during a — day. Ort; 
modern Syracuſe, was in ancient times an if ta, the 
3 . and 

ſo denominated by Virgil, Cicero, and many of th = is 
and Zatin hiſtorians. In later ages, and probzb] A re 
the ruin of this mighty city, the ſtrait which M4 efore 
it from the continent was filled up, and it had Weg, 
ninſula for many ages, when the preſent king of $ 5 
at a vaſt expence, cut through the neck of lan 8 
joined it to Sicily, and has again reduced it to its ak at 
ſtate. Here he raiſed a noble fortification, which BO 
pears to be almoſt impregnable, but Mr. Brydene fa 15 4 
is not provided with any artillery, except a (mall ban lt 
of I" for ſaluting ſhips that go in and . 
port 

Carr PASSERO, _—_— called Pachinus, is the mon 
ſoutherly point of Sicihy. Mr. Brydone ſays it is not + 
ninſula, as repreſented in all the maps, but a barre, Nang. 
about a mile in circumference, with a fort ang a wal 
garrifon to protect the neighbouring country from the in 
cut ſions of the Barbary corſairs. This little iſland js divided 
from Sicily by a ſtrait of about half a mile broad. 1; is 
the place of exile for a certain deſcription of criminal; 
Tour to Sicily, 1. 288, 295. This cape is rendered fa. 
mous by the whole navy of Spain, amounting to twenty. 
ſeven ſhips, being attacked fix miles off it, by a Brit 
fleet, commanded by Sir George Byng, in Augu/} 1718 
when twelve ſail of their ſhips were taken, three wa 
* am Ny eſcaped, See Hervey's Naval Him, 
III. — 296. 

G IOVANNT, the ancient Enna, is a city much 
celebrated by the poets, who repreſent Proſerpine as being 
carried off from the fields in its neighbourhood, It is 
ſituated in the centre of $S:cily, forty-five miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Cattania, Cicero has given a particular 
account of this place, which he deſcribes as one of the 
moſt beautiful and fertile fpots on the globe. The tem- 
ple of Ceres at Enna was renowned all over the heathen 
world, and pilgrimages were made to it, as they are at 
preſent to Loretia. ilton conſiders Enna as only ex- 
celled by Paradiſe itſelf. 


Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Praſerpine gathering flow'rs, 
” Herſelf a fairer flow'r, by gloomy Di: 
Was gather'd= 
— might with this Paradiſe 
; Of Eden ſtrive. | P. L. IV. 263, &c. 


This city is now ſmall, but well built, and defended by 
an old caſtle. | | 
The province termed VALLE pi Mazara, lies on 
the weſtern ſide of the iſland, having Val di Demin on 
the eaſt, from which it is divided by the Fiume Gronde, 
or great river, and the Val di Nyto on the eaſt-ſouth- eaſt, 
from which it is parted by the»river Sfo, and is on the 
other ſides encompaſſed by the ſea. It is very mountain- 
ous, but fertile and well watered, it having near a dozen 
conſiderable rivers, and many leſſer ones. The principal 
towns in this province are, Fs 

'PALERMo, the ancient Panermus, the moſt conſider- 
able city in the province, and even the capital of the 


—} 


* — 


{ifland. It is ſituated at the bottom of a gulf on the north 


coaſt, in a delightful and extenſive plain, terminated by 
high and fertile hills, which almoſt ſurround it on the 
land fide, in 38* 10' N. latitude, and 13? 42“ E. longi- 
tude. It has been already mentioned in treating of 
Meſſina, that Palermo diſputes with that city the honour 
of being the capital of the iſland. It may be conſidered 
as the moſt regular city in Europe; the two great ſtreets 
interſecting each other exactly in the centre of the city, 
where they form a beautiful and regular ſquare, called the 
Ottangols, or octagon, adorned with very handſome uni- 
form buildings. From the centre of this ſquare the 
whole of theſe noble ftreets are ſeen, and the four great 


gates of the city which terminate them, the | pag 
ect: the 


tength of theſe ſtreets from one gate to its oppoſite is 
exactly a mile. This city is ſaid to contain a hundred 
and fifty thouſand inhabitants; it is an archiepiſcopal 


ſee, 


2 


The tutelar faint of Palermo is named Reſolia, and is 


held in more veneration than the Virgin Mary herſelf, 
The relics of this ſaint are preſerved in a large box of filver 
curiouſly worked, and enriched with precious ſtones. 
The Jegend ſays, that this ſaint was niece to king Mil- 
jam the Good, that ſhe began very early to diſplay ſymp- | 
toms of her ſanctity ; at fifteen ſhe deſerted the world, 
and diſclaiming all human ſociety, retired to the moun- 
tains on the welt of the city, and was never more heard 


enchanted caſtle correſponds exactly with the outſide, 
being in every reſpeR as whimſical and fantaſtical, It 
was ſuppoſed that he had not laid out leſs than FZ. 20,000 
when Mr. Brydone was there, in the creation of this 
world of monſters and chimeras. | 
TRrAPani, the ancient Drepanum, ſtands on a pe- 
ninſula on the weſt coaſt of the iſland of Sicily, about 
forty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Palermo, and is ſtill 
famous for the number of nobles and gentry who live 
in the City and its neighbourhood ; for the many trading 
veſſels that ſail to and from it; for its ſalt ſprings and 
works, and its having a good coral fiſhery. It is flatuar- 
ed on a peninſula, forty miles to the ſouth-weſt of Pa- 
ler mo, and is defended by a ſquare caſtle. Its haven is 
large; but too much expoſed to the ſouth winds, At 


| of for near 500 years. She diſappeared in the year | its entrance is the above caſtle which is ſeated on a rock, 


1159, and in the year 1624 the ſacred bones were found, 
in conſequence of the ſuggeſtions given to a holy man 
in a dream, at the time when the plague raged in the 
city, but which was immediately ſtopped on theſe bones 
being carried in proceſſion. Mr. Brydone thinks that 
it is tar from improbable that there really never did exiſt 
ſuch a perſon, and that the bones in queſtion belonged. 
to fome poor wretch that was perhaps murdered, or died 


and ſurrounded with other works and batteries, and alſo 
by the ſea. The town is encompaſſed by a plain wall. 
The bill at the foot of which it ſtands was anciently 
called Eryx, and on the top was a temple to Venus, and 
the tomb of Anchiſes. | 

GERGENTI was formerly one of the greateſt and rich= 
eſt cities on the iſland : it ſtands about four miles from the 
ſea, on the ſouth weſt coaſt, ſixty- ſix miles to the ſouth 


for want on the mountains. Tour, II. 118. Every year, | of Palermo, It roſe out of the ruins of the ancient 


in the month of July, a great feſtival is held at Palermo, | 
in honour of St. Roſolia, which continues five days: it 
conſiſts of ſplendid illuminations and decorations, procef- 
ſons, fire-works, a grand exhibition of ſhips, gallies, 
and boats, adorned in a very pleaſing manner, and horſe- 
races through the city. This feſtival, according to 


Agrigentum, though it does not ſtand directly on the ſame 
ſpot; but about a mile diſtant. It is ſituated at the 
mouth of the river St. Biaſſo, upon a hill, and is defend- 
ed by a caſtle ſo ſtrong by nature, that there is no ac- 
ceſs to it but at one place. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and 
is ſaid to have been anciently ten miles in compaſs, and 


our author, ſus paſſes thoſe of the holy week at Rome, is famous for its tyrant Phalaris, for whom Perillus had 
of the aſcenſion at Venice, or any other feſtival that he | the cruelty to invent the brazen bull, and for his reward 


had ever been preſent at. ' 

The quay, which runs the whole length of the city, 
from which it is divided by a ſtrong wall, is wide, beau- 
tiful, commodious, and one of the Feſt walks and places 


was juſtly condemned to have the firſt experiment tried 
upon himſelf. | The adjacent territory is rich, and pro- 
duces great quantities of corn, of which it carries on a 
conſiderable trade by means of the river and its port, 


of reſort about the city. The greateſt part of it is | which lies about five miles to the weſtward. According 


lanted with trees; ſo that one may walk under them 


to Mr. Brydone, there are about 20,000 inhabitants in 


ſheltered from the ſun and rain, with the port, the mole, Gergenti; the ancient city of Agrigentum was ſaid to con- 
the forts, and the open fea full in view. The port is |-tain eight hundred thauſand. The remains of temples 
very convenient for ſhipping ;' the Jong mole extends here are much more conſpicuous than thoſe of Syracuſe : 


about two hundred fathoms toward the ſouth, and about 
four hundred toward the weſt, in the form of a rectangle: 
at the end of it are two batteries of cannon, and a high 
tower or light-houſe. In the middle of the mole is a 
ſmall fort, and at the other end, next the land fide, is a 
fortreſs, with four baſtions, with the arſenal for the 
gallies, the magazines, and other ftore-houſes. The 
port is ſafe and commodious every where, except on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide, which is full of rocks, that riſe no 
higher than the ſurface of the water, on wich account 
ſhips enter it, near the head of the mole juſt oppoſite the 
city, where they have from eighteen to twenty-two fa- 
thoms water.. ee W | 

There are two ſmall ſpots, one to the eaſt and the 
other to the weſt of Palermo, where the principal nobi- 
lity have their country palaces: that to the eaſt is called 
La Bagaria, that to the weſt 7/ Colle, or the hill. At 
the firſt of theſe is a country houſe belonging to the 
prince of Palagonia, a nobleman of immenſe fortune, 
who devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of monſters and chi- 
meras, which may be called a ſtrange ſpecies of harm- 
leſs madneſs. He has a vaſt collection of ſtatues, a- 
mounting to more than 6co, placed round his houſe ; 
not one of which is made to repreſent any one object in 
nature. The heads of men are plaeed on the bodies of 
eyery ſort of animal, and the heads of every other ani- 
mal to the bodies of men. In ſome places may be ſeen. 


1 


here ſtood the .immenſe temple of Jupiter Olympus, ſup- 
poſed to have been the largeſt in the heathen world. It 
is now called il tempio de giganti, or the Giants temple, 
as the people cannot conceive that ſuch maſſes of rock 
could ever be put together by the hands of ordinary 
men. The fragments of columns are enormous, and 
give a vaſt idea of the magnitude of this building when 


entire. 1 28 
The Sicilian women marry at (thirteen or fourteen 


years of age, are often grand-mothers before they are 
thirty, and frequently live to ſee five or ſix genera- 
tions ; they are very prolific; and have remarkable eaſy 


deliveries, in this happy climate child- bearing being 


diveſted of all its terrors. More domeſtic happineſs is 
to be ſeen on this iſland than in any part of Itahy; many 


huſbands and wives give unqueſtionable proofs of a ſin- 


cere affection for each other, and the education of their 
children is their mutual care. and pleaſure, Young 
ladies here are not ſhut up in convents till the day of 
their marriage, but for the moſt part live in the houſe 
with their parents, where they receive their education, 
and are every day in company with their friends and re- 
lations, being allowed almoſt as much liberty as their 
ſex enjoys in England. Brydene's Tour, II. 40. 

Mr. Brydone ſpeaks of the dreadful inconveniences 
which are endured on this iſland, particularly at Pa- 
lermo, from the firac, or ſouth wind, whenever it blows. 


a compound of five or ſix animals, that have no ſort of It is ſuppoſed to acquire its weakening and relaxing 
reſemblance in nature: the head of a lion is put to the! quality by paſſing over the ſandy deſarts of Africa, where 
neck of a gooſe, the body of a lizard, the legs of a goat, it ſometimes proves mortal in the ſpace of half an hour. 


and the tail of a fox; on the back of this monſter is 
placed another {till more hideous, with five or ſix heads, 


and a buſh of horns. There is no kind of horn in the fame author to amount to 9,500 men, about 1, 200 of- 


The whole military force of Sicicy is ſtated by the 


world that he has not collected, and his pleaſure is to ſee which are cavalry. The number of inhabitants on the 


them all flouriſhing upon ſome head. This nobleman 
maintains avaſt number of ſtatuaries and other work- 
men, whom he rewards according to the hideouſneſs of 
the monſters which they produce. The inſide of this | 


whole iſland amounted, when our traveller was there, to 
1,123,163, of which number there were about 50,000 
that belonged to different monaſteries and religious 
orders. Ihe number of houſes was computed at 

| | 268, 120, 


that continually ? caſts! forth fire and ſmoke, which are 


is ſuppoſed that a late eruption here has formed a new 


Higher than Veſuuius; at night its flames are to be ſeen 


ter chan ges. nn + ens 
_*""The reveſue which the Lipari iſlands bring in to the 


duce great quantities of alum, ſulphur, nitre, cinnabar, 
and moſt forts of fruits, particularly raiſins, currants, 
and figs in great perfection. Some of their wines are 


done s Tour, I. 34. Men att 

Another cluſter of ſmall iſlands, named; the Ra ars, 
or /EGADES, lie on the weſt coaſt of Siciiy; theſe are 
the grand maſter. The naval force conſiſted, in the year 


ful; and Maraamo, the ancient Maritima. Theſe are 


Ara A SYSTEM OF 


268,120, which made between five and fix inhabitants. 
to a houſe. X X | 
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Of the Ilandi round Sicily; the Lipari; a particular De- / 
| the iſland of Sicily, and is commonly treated 


feriptien of Malta, and the K nights of that 1/land. 


THE principal iſlands round Srecily are, firſt, the 

| Lipari or Liparean iſlands, called by the ancients 
Aslie and Yulcanie'; theſe lie toward the north of Si- 
zily, and the neareſt is about forty miles diſtant. The 
volcanoes that were in ſome of them, and ſtill partly re- 
main, have always contributed to 'the. violeat winds 
which continually reign in theſe parts; whence the an- 
cients ſaid, that Tolus, the god of the winds, reſided 
here, and accordingly called them by his name; and 
Vulcan being the tutelar god of ſuch volcanoes, they 
were alſo called - Fulkan's Tflands. * None of the ancients 
make mention of more than, ſeven'iſlands, but they are 
now encreaſed to eleven. The moſt remarkable of them 
are the following | | | ? 

Lir ARt, or Lipara, the largeſt and moſt populous of 
them, is computed to be about eighteen miles in circuit, 
including its capes and the windings of coaſt, for it is 
of a very irregular figure. In this iſland were formerly 
pits emitting ſmoke and fire; but at preſent they have 
entirely ceaſed, In Lipari ſtands a town of the ſame 
name; built on a ſteep rocky with a caſtle, and is the ſee 
of a biſhop. - n 
Vol cao, in Larin Vulcania, anciently alſo Ther miſſa, 
Therafia, and Hiera, or the Hoh, is parted from Lipari 

a narrow channel, and though not ſo large, riſes 
much higher. On the north coaſt is a mountain whoſe 
top continually emits flames or ſmoke; but more furi- 
ouſly at ſome times than others. Nin 

STROMBOLO, anciently Strongyle, is of a round form, 
and ſituated on the north-eaſt. coaſt of Lipari, about 
thirty miles from that iſland. It is computed to be 
about twelve miles round, and is properly nothing more 
than a burning mountain of an extraordinary height, 


een at a great diſtance at ſea, By the deſcription which 
Faxxello, one of the beſt Sicilian writers, who wrote 
in the beginning of the 16th century, gives of Strom- 
bald, it appears to have ſuffered no great change from 
that time to the prefent. Mr. 'Brydone ſays that the 
crater of the volcano on this iſland: appears eſſentially 
different from that of Veſuvius, and all the old volcanoes 
that ſurround Naples, the craters of which are, without 
exception; in the centre, and form the higheſt-part of 
the mountain, whereas this is on one ſide, and more 
than 200 yards from its ſummit. The volcano on this 
iſland ſeems to be the only one that burns without 
ceaſing; and it is truly wonderful that ſuch a conſtant 
and immenſe fire has been maintained for ſo many hun- 


dred years, in the midſt of the ocean. T he eruptions |. 


from the other Lipari iſlands, ſeem now almoſt extinct, 
and the force of the whole appears to be centred in 
Strambolo, which acts as one great vent to them all. It 


iſland at ſome little diſtance. In very clear weather 
Strombols is diſcernible at the diſtance of 25 leagues; the 


mountain riſes to wir ages height, ſome ſuppoſe 
much farther. The natives of this iſland are little bet- 


king of Naples is by no means inconſiderable; they pro- 


likewiſe much eſteemed, particularly the Malua fia. Bry- 


- 


Levenxo, the ancient Buccina, or Phorbantia ; Favagnana, 
the ancient Capraria, or Zguſa, which is extremely fruit- 
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vety inconſiderable, we ſhall therefore proceed to 
much greater conſequence. | me 
The iſland of MALTA, the ancient Mielite, is ſituated 


Marrs, 


| according to Dr. Maſtelyne's tables, in 349 54 N. lat? 


tudez and the city in 14* 2% E. longitude f 
wich, The iſland is ſixty Engliſb ks to the net 
\ aa funde 
Htaly, on account of its greater proximity to b : 
the coaſt of Africa. It — ok opp a 3 falten Y 
the hand of St. Paul, when he was wrecked on the co ry 
This iſland is computed to be twenty miles in len = 
twelve in breadth, and near ſixty in circumference g 
was anciently little more than a barren rock, of nm 
white free-ſtone, but ſuch quantities of ſoil have "i 
brought from Sicaly, that it is now become a fertile 
iſland, though it produces no more corn than is barely 
ſufficient to maintain the inhabitants ſix months in 0 
year,, and the reſt they purchaſe cheap in Sicily. Mr 
Brydane ſays, ** the ſoil in moſt places is not more than 
five or ſix inches deep, but the crops procured are in s 
neral very abundant. This fruitfulneſs the inhabitant 
ſay, is produced by the copious dews which fall during 
the ſpring and ſummer months. They likewiſe main: 
tain that there is a moiſture in the rock, below the ſoil 
which nouriſhes the roots of the corn and cotton, and 
without this extraordinary quality no crops could be 
procured, the heat of the ſun being fo very preat,” 
Tour, 1. 308. The wine produced on this iſland is alf 
not ſufficient for its conſumption, and there is an equal 
deficiency in wood; but, on the other hand, it has plent 
of figs, melons, and, according to the above traveller, — 
fineſt oranges in the world. The ſeaſon for this latter 
fruit continues for upwards of ſeven months, from Ny. 
vember to the middle of une. Many of theſe orange- 
trees bear the red kind of fruit, which are ſaid to be 
produced from the common orange-bud engrafted on 
the pomegranate ſtock : the juice of theſe oranges is red 
as blood, and of a fine flavour, Tour, I. 311. Here 
is honey, a great deal of cotton, conſiderable fiſheries, 
ſea-ſalt, and a profitable coral-fiſbery ; but the heat is ex- 
ceſſive both day and night, and they have a great number 
of gnats, which are the plague of the country, 
One fide of this iſland is ſo completely fortified by 
nature, that nothing is left for art to ſupply. Mr, Bij. 
done ſays, that on this fide there are ſtil] veſtiges of 
ſeveral ancient roads, with the tracts of carriages worn 
deep in the rocks. Theſe roads are now terminated by 
the precipice, with the ſea beneath, and ſhew that the 
iſland has in former ages been of a larger ſize than it is 
at preſent, but the convulſion that occaſioned its dimi- 
nution is probably much beyond the reach of any hiſtory 
or tradition. Tour, I. 316.— This writer's favourite doc- 
trine is the great antiquity of the world, but it may be 
objected againſt his — here, that in ſuch early 
times the uſe of carriages was not likely to have been in- 
troduced on a fmall ſecluded ſpot. | 
It has often been obſerved,” fays the ſame writer, 
** notwithſtanding Mount AÆtna is diſtant near 200 Ita- 
lian miles, yet the iſland of Malta has generally been 
more or leſs affected by its eruptions, and the inhabitants 
think it probable, that on ſome of theſe occaſions, a part 


of it may have been ſhaken into the ſea.” One half of 


Mount tua is clearly diſcovered from hence; and our 
author was aſſured, that in the great eruption of that 
mountain, in the year 1755, the whole iſland was illu- 
minated, and the thundering from the mountain was 


likewiſe diſtinctly heard. Tour, J. 317. 


Its annual revenues are computed at ſeventy-ſix thou- 
ſand ſcudi (about 48. 6d.) and the number of its inha- 
bitants, including thoſe. on the adjacent iſland of Gozo, 
amount to 150,000 ; the men are exceedingly robuſt 
and hardy. Tour, I. 329. The common people ſpeak 
Arabic; but thoſe in genteel circumſtances the Italian. 
The land force of Malta, according to the ſame writer, 
amounts to about 500 regulars, which are diſtributed on 
board the ſhips of war, and 150 compoſe the guard of 


1770, of four gallies, three galliots, four ſhips of ſixty 
guns, and a frigate of thirty-ſix, beſides a number of 
Ps | - quick 
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MaLTA» | 
vick-ſciling little veſſels called ſcampavias, which is lite- | 
ays. | | 

rally mot ancient inhabitants of Malta.of whom we 

an account, were the Pheacians, who wete driven 
_— the Phœnicians, as they were by the Greeks, It 
2 ] frerward to have been under the dominion of the 
8 inians, from whom it was taken by the Romans. 
53 Ns declenfion of the Roman empire, it was firſt 
"0 Nees by the Goths, then by the Saracens, from whom 

1 was wreſted by the Normans in 1090, after which it 
bad the ſame maſters as Sicily, till Charles V. gave it to 
the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. , 

Theſe knights aroſe in the following manner: Se- 
yeral merchants of Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, 
had, by their trade, ſo ingratiated themſelves with the 
Caracen princes, that they were permitted to build a, 

church at Jeruſalem, which was finiſhed in 1248, and 

called St. Maria della Latini. As there was a great re- 
fort to the Holy Sepulchre, the above merchants built an 
hoſpital and oratory for the accommodation of pilgrims, 
which they dedicated to St, John the Baptiſt, and ap- 
inted certain monks to attend on the pilgrims, who 
from their office were ſtyled Heſpitallers, and from the 
church of St. Jobn, Fobannites. At firſt they procured 
neceſſaries from Amalfi, but after the conqueſt of Pa- 
ine, the fruit of thoſe deſtructiye croiſades which de- 
ſolated Europe, Godfrey of Bouillon endowed them with 
| ſeveral lands; and his ſucceſſor Baldtin having put them 
in poſſeſſion of ſome caſtles and towns, they held a ge- 
neral chapter, and elected Raymund di Podib their maſter, 
who inſtituted an order out of the brotherhood, and made 
them take the yows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience ; 
ave them the octangular croſs, and a black cloak, as 
the badge and habit of their order, and divided them 
into three claſſes, knights, Capellans, and Servanti d' Arms. 
This happened toward'the cloſe of the ſeventh century. 
The order was confirmed by the pope, and, notwith- 
ſtanding their vow of poverty, they obtained conſider- 
| - able wealth. They maintained their . in Syria 
and the Holy Land, againſt the continual aſſaults of the 
Turks, for two hundred years, till loſing Acra, the laſt 
place they poſſeſſed, in 1291 they removed to the'Hland 
of Cyprus, and in 1308 took the iſle of Rhodes and the 
neighbouring iſlands, which by. held for the ſpace of 
two WY and thirteen years, during which they were 
ſtyled knights of Rhodes; but Sohman II. having diſ- 
poſſeſſed them in 1528, after they had made à long and 
brave reſiſtance, they firſt went to Candia, and after- 
ward ſeparating, ſome went to Venice, and others to Vi- 
terbo and other places in ah, eſpecially to Nice in Sa- 
voy. But Charles V. apprehending that Solyman would, 
on their account, make a deſcent into Itah, ſent them to 
Syracuſe in Sicily; and in 1529 conferred on them the 
iſlands of Malta and Gozo, and alſo committed to them 
the defence of Tripoli, which was then in his poſſeſſion. 
From this period they obtained the name of &nights 
of Malta.” 

The order conſiſts of eight tongues, or nations, the 
principal of which are the French, Italian, Spaniſh, 
_ Engliſh, and German. In France ate three tongues, 
namely, thoſe of Provence, Auvergne, and France, pecu- 


culiarly ſo called. Spain is divided into thoſe of Ar- 


ragon and Caftile, and with the German are united the 
priory of Denmark, Sweden, and Hungary. Mir. Brydene 
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dren, except thoſe of princes, not perſons under eigh- 
teen years of age, are admitted into the order. They 
engage to be at continual war with the Mabometan: 
and all corſairs of that religion; and, as they have a- 
dopted &. Auguſlim's rule, are as a religious order ſub- 
ject to che pope. | hs 
* As Malta,” ſays Brydone, „is an epitome of all 
Europe, and an aſſemblage of the younger brothers, 
which are commonly the choiceſt of its greateſt families, 
it is one of the beſt academies for politeneſs. All the 
knights and commanders have much the appearance of 
gentlemen and men of the world, No character is ſeen 
here in its extreme, The French ſkip, the German ſtrut, 
and the Spaniſb talk, are all mingled together in ſuch 
ſmall proportions, that none of them appear in exceſs, 
xet each of theſe nations retain ſomething of their ori- 
ginal charaQteriſtic ; it is only the exuberance of it which 
is worn off; and it is ſtill eaſy to diſtinguiſh the inha- 
bitants of the ſouth and north fide of the Pyrenees, as 
well as thoſe of the eaſt and welt ſide of the Rhine.” 
Tour, I. 338. | 5 
The ſame author obſerves, that Malta is perhaps 
the only country in the world where duelling is per- 
mitted by law. Here the duelliſts are obliged to decide 
their quarrel in one particular ſtreet of the city of Valetta, 
and are required by Jaw to put up their ſwords when or- 
dered ſo to do by a woman, a prieſtyor a knight. When- 
ever a knight is killed in one afheſe rencounters, a 
croſs is always painted on the wall oppoſite to the ſpot 
where he fell;” our author counted about twenty of theſe 


croſſes. Tour, I. 332. About 17 years ago (from 1787) 


two knights had a diſpute at a billiard-table, and one 
abuſed and ſtruck the other, notwithſtanding which the 


aggreſſor refuſed, to fight the injured pr 7 although re- 
y 


peatedly called upon. For this daſtardly conduct the 
knight was proceeded againſt judicially, and condemned 
to a public penance in the great church of St. John, for 
45 ae ſucceflively ; then to be confined in a dungeon 
with | 


„„ 
The grand maſter is ſtyled, 0e to Mr. Brydone, 


„ Serene Highneſs and Eminence, and is under the 


juriſdiction of no temporal power; but in What relates 
to the order he is accountable to his council and chapter: 
though, with reſpect to the iſland and inhabitants, he is 
entirely abſolute.- The grand maſter in the year 1770, 
when Mr. Brydone was on this iſland, was named Pinto, 
he-was of a Portugueſe family, and had been at the head 


of this ſingular little nation for upward of thirty years; 


and although he was then conſiderably more than ninety 


years of age, he retained all his mental faculties in 


full perfection, and bade fair to live many years. © His 


houſehold attendance and court,” ſays our author, © are 
| very princely, and he poſſeſſes more abſolute power than 


moſt ſovereign princes. He has the diſpoſal of twenty- 
one commanderies and one priory every five years, He is 
choſen by a committee, conſiſting of twenty-one mem- 


bers, nominated by the ſeven tongues or nations, three 


out of each nation Tour, I. 327. When at home, he 
uſually wears a long black gown, made after a particu- 


Har faſhion, with a large golden key of the holy ſepulchre 


ſpeaks of only ſeven tongues, © Each of theſe eauntries Hanging by his ſide ; but on a journey he drefles like 


has contributed to the advancement of the order, efpeci- 
ly France, there being three hundred commangleries in 
that kingdom, which, if added to thoſe of othWoun- | 
tries, the whole number of knights may be computed to 
amount to three thouſand : yet their loſſes by war, and 
more particularly bythe Reformation, have been very 
conſiderable, the” order being now deſtitute. of the En. 
2b4Danifh, Swediſh, and Hungarian priories; they have 
alſo ſuffered greatly in Germany and the Netherlands. 
The knights muſt be all noblemen, and produce 


cavalieri di gratia, who cannot ſufficiently aſcertain their 
deſcent, yet are made knights on account of their perſo- 


a layman, and wears a ſword. | 

Priories of the order are eſtabliſhed throughout all the 
popiſh countries in Hurepe, of which: the great priory of 
Germany, eſtabliſhed" at Heiterſbeim in Briſeaw, holds 
the firſt place. Its adminiſtrator has the dignity of a 
prince of the empire, with a ſeat and voice in the diet 
among the princely abbots; and he muſt annually remit 
to the grand maſtery whoſe vicar he is reputed to be, the 
neceſſary contributions for acting againſt the Mahome= 


The principal city on this iſland is VALETTA, fo 
called from John” de Valetta, the grand maſter who laid 
the firſt ſtone, in the year 1566, on a hill which extendg 


nal merits, According to the ſtatutes, no natural chil- | 
Vor. II. 


into the ſea; and it has been ſince fo ſtrongly fortified, 
i EE that 


tans, and the uſual aſſeſſment payable by every com- ; 


Proofs of an illuſtrious anceſtry : ſuch as have done this |mandery. - 
are ſtyled cavalieri di juſtixia, in contradiſtinction to the 


t light for five years, after which to remain a pri- 
ſoner in the caſtle for life. The knight who received the 

inſult wagiſgraced, merely becauſe he had not an op- 
portunity of Wiping out the affront in the blood of his 
adverſary. oo”; 2 
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that few places exceed it in ſtrength. The peninſula 
upon which it ſtands is between two of the fineſt ports 
in the world. That om the ſouth-eaſt ſide is the Jargeſt, 
and runs about two miles into the heart of the iſtand. It 
is ſo deep, and ſurrounded by ſueſhigh growhd,' that 
the largeſt ſhips of war may ride in it, during -the moſt 
ſtormy weather, almoſt without a cable, It is divided 
into five diſtin harbours, all equally ſafe, and each of 
them _— of containing an immenſe number of ſhip- 
ping. he mouth of the harbour is ſcarcely a quarter 
of a mile broad. Brydone's Tour, I. 314. On the point 
toward the fea ſtands the caſtle of St. Elmo, which is for- 
tified in the modern taſte, and defends both harbours. 
The harbour on the north ſide of the city is only uſed 
for fiſbing, and as a place of quarantine; yet in any 
other part of the world it would be conſidered as ineſti- 
mable. It is defended by very ſtrong fortifications, and 
in the centre of the baſon is an iſland in which is a 
caſtle and a lazaretto. 
On this iſland the rocks are converted into ar- 
tillery of the moſt formidable kind, being hollowed 
out in the form of immenſe mcrtars, the mouth being 
about fix feet wide: each of theſe is charged with about 
a barrel of gun-powder, over which is placed a Jarge 
piece of wood, which exactly fits the mouth, on this is 
piled a great quantity of cannon-balls, ſhells, ſtones, 
&c. Oa the approjen of an enemy, this is fired into 
the air, and the Rive materials with which it is 
charged. ſpread and fall two or three hundred yards 


. atoiind, and are ſaid to be ſufficient to ſink any veſſel. 


There are” about fifty of theſs mortars near the dif- 
ferent creeks and landing- plates. Brydone's Tour, J. 


0-343. * g wy 8 
3 bis ly ſopplied with eiter Nem a 


This city is principal 
ſpring which riſes about twelve miles diſtant, and is 
conveyed by meant ef an aqueduQ compoſed of ſome 
thouſand arches ; the whole of which was completed at 


the private expence of one of the grand maſters. _ Ibid. 
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here are ſeveral churches, among which that of Sr. 

Fob the Baptiſt is the principal. On one ſide of it is 

2 fine ſquare, with a fountain at each corner. It is a 

large building, a 
taken 


thin it are hung up a great number 
of u the Turks, They alſo pretend to 
hayve dent many relics, and in particular Sr. Jobn the 
s right hand. The pavement of this church is 
reckoned the richeſt in. the world: it ig entirely com- 
poſed of ſepulchral monuments, of hp fineſt marbles, 
porphyry, lapis laau, and a variety of other valuable 
ſtones, admirably joined together, and at a moſt incre- 
dible expence; repreſenting, in a kind of Moſaic, the 
arms, inſignia, &c. of the perſons whom they are in- 
tended to commemorate. In the magnificence of theſe 
monuments, the heirs of the grand maſters and com- 
manders have long vied with each other. Brydone's 
Tour, I. 309. Their church ſervice is performed with 
more parade and ceremony than in any other catholic 
country. Not withſtanding the bigotry of the Malteſe, a 
moſque has been built about twenty years (from 1787) 
for the uſe of the Turk; flaves, wha, are allowed the 
peaceable exerciſe of their religion. TIO 
The catacombs, which are not far from the city, are ſaid 
to extend for fifteen miles under ground, and that many 
people have been loft by advancing too far in them; the 
prodigious number of branches making it next to im- 
poſſible to find the way out again. | f 
Among the feveral noble buildings in the city, is the 
palace of the grand maſter. The palaces of the con- 
ſervatory and treaſury are alſo fine ings, as are alfo 
the inns or hotels of the ſeven tongues. The hoſpital 
is likewiſe well built, and the ball for the ſick knights 
is hung with tapeſtry, where they axe attended by 
knights, and ſerved in plate. They are all under a vow 


of celibacy ; and yet they make no ſeruple of taking Gre- | 


GEOGRAPHY. - M 
| 1 ALTA, 
cian women for miſtreſſes ; and ſays, 
moſt as little regard to their nd he ee We Pay al. 
prieſts and confeſſors do.“ Poor travellers find 3 
tainment here, till they can get a paſſage to the N 
which they are bound, and then they are furniſhed w 
proviſions, and their charges paid through their y wigs 
The ſtreets are incommodious, from their bein ase. 
up and down hill, but they are wide and Araioke 2 
the flreets are paved with white free-ſtone, hier All 
only creates a great duſt, but from its colour is like... 
ſo offenſive to the eyes, that moſt of the people Grains 
remarkably weak-ſighted. Brydone. IP 

The adjacent country is full of gardens, 
greeable places of pleaſure. About twelve miles f 
the city the grand maſter has a palace built in the "ng 
of a caſtle, at a place called the Boſquetta, the halls of 
which are adorned with excellent paintings, It has wth 
neat gardens, with orange, citron, and olive-trees, ang r 
vera! beautiful fountains; at a ſmall diſtance is 2 rakes 
ſtocked with game. Brydone calls this grove a few "hy 
tered trees, which is the only thing like a wood on the 
iſland. The furniture of this palace, he ſays, is three or 
four hundred years old, and in the moſt Gothic ſtyle 
that can be imagined. The grand maſter ſcarce e b 
ſides here. 5 : 

CirTa VIrrOoRIOsA, or i/ Borg, a fortified town 
ſtands on a narrow neck of land to the left of Valette 
on each ſide a broad natural canal runs up into the land. 
and, ſurrounding the town, forms a fine harbour. On 
a high rock is the caſtle of St. Angelo, which has a com. 
munication with the town by a bridge. The inhahi. 
tants amount to about three thouſand. 

MarTa, Mevpina, or CIrTA VEccHra, that is the 
Old Town, are different names for a fortified town that 
ſtands on a hill in the middle of the iſland, and was for. 
merly above twice as large as it is at preſent. Tt is the 
reſidence of the biſhop of this iſland, and has ſeveral 
churches and convents. 

Near Citta Vecchia is a ſmall church dedicated to &.. 
Paul, before which is a ſtatue of the ſaint with a viper 
on his hand, ſuppoſed to be placed on the very ſpot on 
which the houſe ſtood where he was received after his 
ſhipwreck on this iſland, and where he ſhook the viper off 
his hand into the fire, without being hurt by it; at which 
time, the Malteſ aſſert, that the ſaint cried all the veno- 
mous animals of the iſland, and baniſhed them for ever ; 
and in this manner they account for the iſland having no 


and- very a. 


VET re- 


| venomous creatures upon it: it is even ſaid that viper 
_ been brought from: Sicihy, and died almoſt immedi- 


ately on their arrival. Adjoining to this church, is the 


celebrated grotto in which St. Paul was impriſoned; 


which is looked upon with the utmoſt reverence and ve- 
neration. This giotto is exceedingly damp, and pro- 
duces, probably by a petrifying quality in the water, a 
whitiſh kind of ſtone, which the natives ſay, when fe- 
duced to powder, is a ſovereign remedy in many diſeaſes, 
and faves the lives of many thouſands every year, There 
is not a houſe in the ifland that is not provided with a 
quantity of it; and many boxes of it are ſaid to be an- 
nually ſent to Sicily and Italy, to the Levant, and even 
the Za/# Indies. © Its taſte,” ſays Brydone, © is like 
that of exceeding bad magneſia, and he believes it has 
much the ſame effects. It promotes profuſe perſpiration, 
is given in the ſmall-pox and fevers, and is eſteemed a 
certain remedy againft the bite of all venomous animals. 
There is a very fine ſtatue of St. Paul in the middle of 
this grotto, to which miraculous properties are aſcribed. 
Five miles from Malta is the iſland of Gozo, or Goz- 
zo, which is twelve miles in length, and fix in breadth. 
It enjoys a very wholeſome air, and though mountainous 
is almoſt all cultivated. 'This is ſuppoſed to be the cele- 
drated iſland of Calypſo ; but, according to Mr. Brydone, 
it is deftitute of all the beauties whieh haye been attri- 
buted to that iſland by Homer and Fenelon. 
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y Of the Kingdom of S P A I N. 
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SECT. I. N tipyrenee; the other, between it and Catalbnia, is termed 
„ 3 ago! > Je nh Q Cel de Pertius: between Gaſcony and Amazon lie the 
In Names, Situation, Extent, Climate, and a particular] mountains of Jaca and St. Chriſtine, and the famous 
© fuaunt of the Pyrenea and her Mountains; with the Pic de Midi, which reſembles a ſugar-loaf ſtanding on 
Minerals they contain. * be Rivers, Vegetables, and Ani- a table, and is of a prodigious beight. In Navarre, be- 
| mals of the Country. A deſcription of the Spaniſh Sheep, | tween Pampelona and St. Jean de Pie de Port, are the 
their breed, treatment, and Wool, Of the Horned Cattle mountains of Adula and Roncevaux, Over theſe moun- 
there, and the fighting Bulls. $ tains there are only five paſſages out of Spain into France, 
| Pp „ . and even theſe are narrow; one of them leads from St. 
HIS ary formerly known by the name of | Seha/tian's in Guipuſeoa, to St. Fean de Lux; the ſecond 
Iberia and eſperte, which, like that of Spain, is] from Maya in Navarre to Annoa; the third from Taraffa 
thought to be derived from three of its ancient kings; | in Navarre to Pie de Port; the fourth through the county 
but it has never yet been proved that theſe kings ever ex-| of Comminges in Arragen; and the fifth leads from Cata- 
iſted It is not improbable, that the firſt people who nia to Languedoc. | | | 
came into this country, ſeeing nothing beyond the ocean, | The very vallies between the mountains are covered ; b 
which envitoned Spain on three ſides, imagined them- | with thick and lofty woods, The other mountains of 
ſelves at the end of the world, and therefore aſſumed | Spain are Sierra d' Occa, or Mount Idubeda, which is a 
the name of Jberians, from a Phænician word of that | chain extending from the Pyrenzes to Tortoſa. At the 
import ; calling the country itſelf Beria, and giving the | beginning it forms an arm travetſing all Spain from eaſt 
name of Tberus to the largeſt river they met with. The to weſt, as far as Cape Finifterre,. To the ſouth, below © 
Gratks called this country Heſperia, from its weſtern fitu- | Mount Cayo, another branch«calted-Oreſpeda, riſes gra- 
ation; and to diſtinguiſh it from 7taly, which had the | dually; and near the ſource of th&T agus takes the name 
fame name, they called it the Farther Heſperia. It was [of Sierra Melina, which, farther ſouth, it changes for 
uſually called by the Romans Hiſpania; but this is now | that of Sierra d. Alara. | 5 
Altered by the inhabitants to Eſpana, which ſome derive | Hete the chain turns off to the ſouth-weſt, * C 
from the Phœnician word Sepan, or Sepana, a rabbet, this |the kingdom of Granada, and extending to the ſtraits of 
country being formerly over-run with [thoſe animals. Mar. 1 * 1 ip. 
The French call this country Eſpagne, and we, hy con- Akcording to ancient writers, the mountains of Spain 
traction, Spain. | * were very rich in gold and ſilver; Mr. Gibbon calls this 
Tunis country, including Portugal, is the moſt weſtern] kingdom the. Peru and Mexico of the old world.“ 
part of all the continent of Europe, and is a large pe- He adds, ** the diſcovery of the rich weſtern eoftinent 
ninſula encompaſſed on every ſide by the ſea, except on] by the Phænicians, and the oppreſſion of the ſimple na- 
that part which joins to France, from which it is ſepa- tives, who were compelled to labour in their own mines, 
rated by a continued range of mountains called the Py- | for: the benefit of ſtrangers, form an exact type of the 
tenets; on the eaſt and ſouth it is bounded by the Medi- more recent hiſtory of Spaniſh America.” Decline and 
terranean, the ſtraits of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic ocean; | Fall of the Roman Empire, I. 194. The Phanicians were 
on the weft by that ocean, and by Portugal, which ex-| acquainted only with the ſea-coaſt of Spain: avarige as 
tends along the coaſt; on the north by that part of the] well as ambition carried the arms of Rome and Carthage 8 
Atlantic ocean called thę Bay of Biſcay, and alſo by the into the heart of the country; and almoſt every part of 
Fyrenean mountains; extending between 36“ and 44” the ſoil was found pregnant with copper, ſilver, or gold : 
N. latitude, and between 10* W. and 37 E. longitude, mention is made of a mine near Carthagena, which 
that is, thirteen degrees from eaſt to weſt, and eighteen | yielded every day 25,000 drachms of ſilyer, or. 300, ooo 
from north to ſouth.” The whole circuit of Spain, in af a year. Strabo, L. III. p. 148. Twenty thouſand pound 
continued direction from town to town, and from port to] weight of gold was annually received from the provinces 
port, exclufive of the windings of the creeks and bays, | of Aſturia, Galicia, and Luſitana. Plin. Hift. Nat. | 
amounts to about fix hundred leagues, or eighteen hun-|XXX7/. 3. The modern Spaniards chooſe rather to , 
dred miles, including Portugal, which was anciently a import dei metals from America than to have the trou- 
part of Spain. SES e e 0 66 - | ble of ſearching for them in their own country; but the 
In moſt of the provinces the air is pure and dry, but in| iron mines are worked here with great ſkill. Spain has 
June, July, and Augu/t, the days are extremely hot, ef-| alſo other minerals, as lead, tin, cinnabar, quick/ilver, 
pecially in the middle of the country, yet in the night a | alum, vitriol, apperas, lapis calaminaris, and likewiſe 
traveller ſhivers with cold. Toward the north, and in | cryſtal, amethy/is,”"and other gems. | | 
the mountainous parts, the air is, as uſual, cooler than | The great and ſmall rivers in Spain are ſaid to amount 
in the ſouth, and near the ſea contracts a moiſture. It] to an hundred and fifty; the principal of theſe are the 
ſeldom rains, and the winter froſts are never ſo ſevere as] Minbo, which riſes: in Galicia; the Douro, which has 
to bind up the ground. The want of temperature in the | its ſource in Old Caſtile, in a part of the mountains of 
heat, and the coolneſs of the nights, are the reaſons that | Tdubeda ; the Tagus riſes in a mountain in New Caſſtile; 
ſeed lies a long time in the ground before it ſhoots up the Guadiana allo iſſues from New Caftile, deriving its 
" ſometimes indeed a cool breeze, by the Spaniards called | ſource from ſome lakes, at a ſmall diſtance from which it 
a gallego, iſſues from the mountains of Galicia; and | takes its courſe between high mountains, and thus con- 
this, without great precaution, occaſions violent, and | ceals itſelf for near three miles, till jt re-appears in 
ſometimes fatal colds. 5 l ſome fens, but ſoon hides itſelf N amidſt reeds and 
Among the many mountains in Spain, the PyRENERs] rocks, which probably gave occaſion to the miſtake of 
are the moſt remarkable, Theſe extend from the Ae - loſing itſelf under- ground. The Guadalguiuer, or Great 
diterranean to the Atlantic ocean, which is about two River, begins its courſe in Andaluſia, where ſeveral ſmall 
hundred and twelve miles, and in ſome places are above ſtreams i ing from Mount Segura unite in a lake, from 
an hundred miles in breadth. They begin at Venures, a| whence this river lows. From Grduba to Seville, it is 
ſea- port in the province of Rou/illon in France, and ex- paſſable only by ſmall craft; but from the laſt city to its 
tend to Fuentarabia, but under different names. Near | mouth, it is navigable by thips of burden, though dan- 
Rouſillon they divide themſelves into two branches; that | gerous on account of its many ſand-banks. The Ebro 


Which ſeparates the country from Languedoc is called 8850 riſes in the mountains of Santillane, in Old Caſtile, * wth * 
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two ſprings, and receives upwards of thirty brooks in its 
courſe, becoming navigable near Tudela : its navigation, 
however, is dangerous, on account of its many rocks; 
at length it diſcharges itſelf with great rapidity into the 
Mediterranean, and its mouth forms the little iſland of 

. Alfacs. | | 
The country in general labours under a great ſcarcity 
of corn, which is principally owing to the neglect of 

agriculture ; for though the foil be in many places ex- 
tremely dry, and the growth of vegetables obſtructed in 
the day-time by the exceſſive heats, and by the intenſe 
cold of the nights, yet it appears from hiſtory, that 
Spain formerly enjoyed great plenty of corn. A well-in- 
formed writer, who addreſſed ſome letters to the late Mr. 
Peter Cullinſim on the ſtate of the kingdom of Spain, ſays, 
in the palace-garden at Madrid a kind of pea is cul- 
tivated, the hiſtory of which is very curious. The 5 
ſent king of Spain, when at Naples, ſhot a bird of paſſage 

which had come over from Africa, in 8 with a 
flock of quails, the bird was opened, and four entire 
peas were found in its craw; theſe were immediately put 
into the ground, and two of them vegetating produced 
ſeed, from whence a ſufficient ſupply of that kind of 
pulſe was procured, and carried into Spain, The ſame 
writer adds, the preſent king has enriched Spain and 
Naples with many other plants by the ſame means, in 
conſequence of a general order, that all birds which ſhall 
be ſhot coming from foreign parts be immediately open- 
cd, and whatever ſeeds are found in their craws, unim- 
paired by the action of the ſtomach, ſhall be ſet,” 

Spain 2 in the moſt delicious fruits, 14 foes, 
grapes aranges, lemons, pomegranates, pears, preaches, al- 
nnd . common nuts, &c. and alſo produces very. 

Jaffron. 4 | HEAT 

There are two kinds of the  palm-tree here, f 
which is a native of the country, and grows wills 
over Andalufia, part of Murcia, and Valincia. It pro- 
duces red dates of the ſize of a cherry, which are not eat- 
able. The other ſpecies was brought into Spain 2 Kr, 
Moors. There is a wood of theſe latter kind of palm - trees 
planted about the city of Elaba, yhich ftands about four 
miles diſtant from Alicam in Faliacia, which is the true 
African date- tree: it grows to about one hundred feet 
high, and bears bunches of fruit which weigh from. ten 
to twenty pounds, but the dates are leſs ſweet, au much 
inferior in taſte, to thoſe which grow in their native ſoil. 
Of theſe trees the wood conſiſts of upwards of 50, ooo, 
the branches and fruit of which annually produce a pro- 
fit of more than ¶ 12, ooo. The people in the neigh- 
bourhood have learned from the Moors to plant the male 
trees among the females. There is ſcarce a houſe in 
Madrid without à branch of this palm in one of the 
windows, that has been bleſſed, and is held to be ſove- 
reignly efficacious in averting the effects of lightning, 
2 the attempts of the devil, Letters ta Mr. Collin - 
ns Ef q 1 n 
The Spaniſh wines, particularly ach, are eager] 
bought hy foreign nations; _ — value o ha 
wines and railing annually exported out of the country 
about Malaga alone, amount to'a-million. and a half of 
piaſtres, an imaginary coin of about .theee- hillings and 
ſeven pence value. 

Several parts of the country alſo-praduce- /ugar-canes. 
Spain likewiſe enjoys great plenty of exquiſite honey, and 
{ilk in abundance ; but little flax and hemp. Salt is ex- 
ported in conſiderable quantities, a great deal of ſea-/ 
ſalt being made in the . parts of Andaluſia, Cata- 
lonia, — Valencia, where the ſun ſerves inſtead of fire. | 
A prodigious quantity of pat-a/b ig: allo exported. 
Spain is much celebrated for its ſheep ; of theſe there 
are two kinds; the coarſe-wooled ſheep, who remain all 
their lives in their native country, and who are houſed 

every night in winter; and the fine-wooled ſheep, 
who paſs all their lives in the open air, and travel every 
autumn from the cool mountains of the northern parts 
of Spain, toward the Bay of Biſcay, to feed dutjng the | 
winter on the warm ſouthern plains of Audali 

Eftramadura and return northward on the approach of 


* 


* 

2 
* — 

an; 


ſummer. Five millions of fine-wooled ſheep are com- 
ep com- 


puted to make theſe annual A 10,000 | 
poſe a flogk, which is divided into ten tribes. To one 


. 


driveꝝ into a long, narrow, low gut, which is ca 
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and | 
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man is committed the care of the whole, and five f 
dinate ſhepherds and hve dogs are aſſigned to each box. 
The time of ſhearing commences with the todos 
May. Previous to this operation a number of ſheep * 
e 


lled the 


which is held to ſoften the . 
t 
fleece Yields 


SPary, 


ſweating-place, where they remain al] night, in 
ſweat plentifully, 
the ſhears, ey to oil their edges. Each 
three ſorts of wool, which are ſeparated: the back 
belly give the ſuperfine ; the neck and ſides give the fit 
the breaſt, ſhoulders, and / thighs the coarſe wool Th 
different price is fixed 9 57 theſe three claſſes, 
the general cuſtom is ig e the whole pile togei 
medium price. 10 is fold after it is prod 
out of the kingdom or to any conſiderable di i 
2 for as it —. loſes leſs than half its weight 5 
ing, and often mote; when the ſweating is violent, half 
the carriage is ſaved. The, Spaniſh ſheep, as wel thoſe 
that bear the fine woot as the other kind, are extreme] 
ſmall, weighing ſcarcely more than lambs do in England 
at the early ſeaſon of the year. The tails of theſe ſhee 
are a little thicker and longer than the Exgliſ breed 
and their horns are a little more curled and ſtronger, 
There is a breed in Biſcay which have four, and even * 
horns. The Spaniſh ſheep who never travel have coat. 
long, hairygwoolz ſome have it even trailing to the 
ground; but the itinerant ſheep have ſhort, blky, white 
wool... There can be no doubt that if the fine-wooled 
ſheep were houſed in the winter, their wool would be. 


though 
her at a 
When it is to 


come coarſe in a ſe generations: On the other hand, 


if the coarſe - wooled ſheep travelled from climate to cli. 
mate, and lived continually in the free air, their wool 
would became fine, ſhort, and ſilky in a few generations. 
Thus the fineneſs of the wool is produced by the ani. 
mal paſſing its life in an open air of equal temperature, 
for it is not colder in Andaluſia and Eftramadura in the 
winter, than in the northern parts of Old Caſtile in the 
ſummer. Letters from Spain, addreſſed to Mr. Pater 
Collinſon, F. R. & A. SS. "RP 

Andaluſſa and Aſfturia are particularly famous for their 
fine horſes, There are here alſo a great number of 
large and handſome mules, fome of which are ſeventeen 
hands high, and carry very beavy burdens. 

There are immenſe herds of horned cattle in the fouth= 
ern parts of Spain. Some breeders of . cattle are ſaid to 
poſleſs 2,000. head; yet the cows are never milked, nor 
is any butter made in the kingdom, except on the north- 
„ and in their vicinity. In all other parts 
one kingdom the inhabitants drink goats milk, and 
Are furniſhed with butter from Halland and Ireland. 
The calves ſuck as long as they pleaſe; and it is a com- 
mon fight to {ce a yearling. driving 15 ay with his horns 
a younger brother from the udder that he may ſuck. 
The greater part of theſe cattle are reared for the yoke, 
the reſt for bull - feaſts. Very few calves are killed for 
veal, which though rare is little valued. There are 
about 1500 bulls killed every year at bull-feaſts in the 
principal cities of Spain: in the towns and villages 
bullocks are uſed inſtead of bulls upon thoſe occaſions, 
and they are nearly as furious. The Spaniſb bulls are 
not naturally more fierce than the Engliſb, nor have they 
the ſhort threatening. horns which the Jatter have, and 
their countenances are as meek as cows. They are ge- 
nerally black, and weigh from four. to eight hundred 
Sas The - Spaniards love the fleſh of the bulls 
which are killed ig fight; they dry it in the ſun, without 
falt, boil it thorelghly, and think it a delicacy, although 
the animal died raving mad. Letters to Mr. Collinſon. 

The maritime parts of the country, particularly thoſe 
of Galicia and Andaluſia, abound in fiſh, and, among 
others, in flurgeon, tunny, ſalmon, haddack, lampreys, &c. 
but for want of a proper. improvement of the fiſhery, 
Spain, according to Uſariz, annually purchaſes ſalt-fiſh 
from foreigners to the amount of above three millions of 
piaſtres. 3 | : 5 | 


id " 
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3 and Cuſtoms of the Spaniards z the Reaſon 

Mena, thinly inhabited, and of their Poverty, not- 

„ fading the emmenſe Quantity of Gold and Silver im- 

wit 1 from America. Their Language, Religion, and 
the Inconveniences ſuffered by Travellers. 


haviour ; they ate remarkable for frugality, love 
Womp fidelity, valour, intrepidity, and abhorrence of 
1 brenneſs; they are very jealous of their honour; 
e baron de Monteſquieu obſerves, that The 
2 ard have been in all ages famous for their honeſty, 

n memions (Lib. XLIY. Chap. Il.) their fidelity 
6 Jon ing whatever was entruſted to their care, and 
th t they have frequently ſuffered death rather than re- 
- a ſecret. They have till the ſame fidelity for 
wt formerly diſtinguiſhed. All the na- 


ich they were 
2 dls to Cadiz truſt their fortunes to the Spa- 
= But this admi- 


i d have never yet repented it. 
alley: joined to — indolence, forms a mixture, 
pun which ſuch effects reſult as to them are moſt 
erniciouss The people of Europe carry on, in their 
very fight, all the commerce of their monarchy.” ZE/- 
prit des Loix, Liv. XIX. Chap. X 

On-the other hand, their jealouſy is ſo violent, where 


either their wife, daughter, ſiſter, or miſtreſs is con- 


cerned, that it ſeldom 'fails to produce bloodſhed ; for 
they think no means too cruel, baſe, or unjuſt, to wipe 
off any ftain that is caſt upon their honour, or to gra- 
tify their revenge. Pride of birth is no where carried 
to a greater height; and the inſinuation that a man is 
deſcended from the Moors, is ſufficient to make him ſtab 
the flanderer, or procure his being privately aſſaſſinated. 
In ſhort, they have a mixture of the moſt amiable virtues 
and the molt ſhocking vices; and while they affect a 
haughty air to thoſe with whom they are unacquainted, 
no people in the world are more courteous to thoſe with 
whom they are intimate. 18 

As to their food, they are very moderate in their eat- 
ing, and can make a meal of olives, a fallad, a little 
garlic, or a few roots; but perſons of fortune have ſeve- 
ral expenſive diſhes. The men dine by themſelves, and 
their wives and children eat together. 

The women are generally thin, and the reſtraints un- 
der which they are held do not abate their fondneſs for 
ſoms, ſmall feet, and long garments. - They fit croſs- 
| legged on carpets, a cuſtom which they derive from the 
Mors. They are much addicted to the uſe of paint, 
though they are kept very much at home by the jealouſy 
of their huſbands. * : Ny Is 

The kingdom of Spain is ſaid to contain about ſeven 
millions and a half of inhabitants; but it would ſupport 
more than twice that number, was it properly cultivated. 
In the time of the Goths and the Moors, it is reported to 
have contained between twenty and thirty millions of peo- 
ple, and might yet be very powerful, if it had no poſſeſſions 
in America; but now it is thinly inhabited. The uſual 
reaſon aſſigned for this is, firſt, the expulſion of the 
Murr; for when Ferdinand the Pious took Seville from 
them, in 1248, the ſeveral diſtricts of this kingdom con- 
tained a hundred rhouſand populous towns and villages; 


and when Ferdinand the Catholic reduced the kingdom 


of Granada, it conſiſted of fifty fortified towns, beſides 
an infinite number of ſmaller places, the greateſt part of 
which, were afterward demoliſhed. Another grand cauſe 
of the want of inhabitants is the decay of arts and manu- 
factures which formerly flouriſhed here, and the heavy 
taxes by which the people are oppreſſed. But perbaps 
the greateſt enemy to the populouſneſs of the country 


are the convents, by whick no leſs than two hundred 


thouſand perſons are reſtrained" from -propagating their 
ſpecies: for if a family have more than one or two ſons, 
the eldeſt muſt at any rate be a gentleman, and the reſt 
monks. The way of living among the Spaniards, par- 
ticularly in their eating and drinking, alſo contributes 
to render them unfruitful; for in the uſe of ſpices, par- 
OY 5 pepper, they know no bounds. Their wines 
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” } 


HE Spaniards are grave and folemn in their be- | 


lantry and intrigue. They have black eyes, flat bo- 


4 


9 47 
are alſo ſtrong and inflammatory; and yet, after # meal; 
they add to theſe a very fiery fort of brandy. On the 
other hand, they are no leſs immoderate i the uſe of 
cooling foods and drinks; and the conflict of ſuch tiſcor- 
dant qualities muſt neceſſarily produce great diſorders in 
the body. Leanneſs is here ſo general, that a ffeſhy 
corpulent man is hardly to be met with; and there are 
few or no countries where loſs of ſight is ſo common. 
© Spaih,” fays Mr. Gibbon (I. 59.) © flouriftied as 4 
province, but has declined as a kingdom.“ Small as 
the number of inhabitants are, yet their poverty is 
extreme, although they not only live in a country ca- 
pable of ſupporting many additional millions in the 
greateſt plenty, but have prodigious ſums continually 
poured in from America: Savala computes that, from 
the year 1492, when America was diſcovered, to 1731, 
above fix thouſand millions of pieces of eight in re- 
giſtered ow and ſilver were imported into Spain, ex- 
clufive of far greater ſums unregiſtered, befides thoſe 
received by foreign merchants from the Spaniſh domi- 
nions in America, It even appears that, one year with 
another, Spain receives from its American colonies above 
[twenty-1ix millions of pezos, or pieces of eight: yet Don 
Geronimo U/taris computes, that all the coined and 
wrought gold and filver in Spain, including that belong- 
ing to churches and private perſons, ſcarcely amounts to 
one hundred millions of piaſtres” | 

The two principal cauſes'of this poverty are the want 
of induſtry in the Spaniards in agriculture, handicrafts, 
and manufactures, which occaſion the country to be an- 
nually drained of many millions for corn and foreign 
goods. The ſecond is, the inſatiable avarice of the 
clergy, who practiſe a thouſand arts to obtain the poſs 
ſeſhon of the wealth of the country. To them not only 
belong moſt of the towns and eſtates, and theſe like their 
perſons are exempt from all public taxes, but they alſo 
turn both the living and the dead to their profit ; while 
the laity of all ranks implicitly comply with all. their 
ſordid views. 5 5 | 

The language uſed in moſt of the provinces is that 
which they call Ca/tellano, and Eſpannol, or Spaniſh, which 
has the neareſt affinity to the Latin, both in the words 
and compoſition, of any language in Europe: but in 
Catalonia and Valencia the common people uſe a dialect 
of the old French or rather Gaſcon; but ſo mixed and 
corrupt, that it is not underſtood by any other pro- 
vinces. ROOM EV SOEE S027 TING LEN EIN EE 

The religion of the church of Rome is practiſed in 
Spain with the greateſt ſerupuloſity and pomp. In no 
country is there more praying and ceremony, and leſs 
real Chriſtianity. The Virgin Mary is more reſpected 
and adored among the Spaniards than God himſelf, as 
appears even from their compliments: the expreſſion of 
* God be with you,” the uſual compliment at parting, 
does not convey the ſame mark of affection as that of 
the Virgin be with you, which they imagine ex- 
preſſes a much warmer cordiality. Thus — by 
the Supreme Being is eſteemed a trifle, but by the Virgin 
is conſidered as the height of impiety. The Spaniards 
are indeed mere flaves to the clergy, who ſo artfully 
hoodwink them, that they do not perceive the chains 
they wear, or if they perceive them bear them willing- 
ly; and, when they gall them, dare not ſo much as 
vent a ſigh after freedom. Under any diſappointment, 
either in views of avarice or ambition, the clergy have 
their dreadful inquiſition at hand, which ſeizes both on 
honour and life; ſo that perſons of the moſt unſpotted 
innocence eſteem it à particular favour to come off only 
with the Joſs. of their fortunes, but the power of. this, 
tribunal has of late been much reduced by the interpo- 
ſition of the preſent king of Spain. B's, 
The court of inquiſition was firſt introduced in 1478, 


the ſuggeſtions of John de Torquemada, a Dominican, 
who Was the firſt inquiſitor. At Maarid it conſiſts of 
an inquiſitor-general and fix counſellors, one of whom is. 
always a Dominican, two judges, one fiſcal,: and ſeveral 
other officers and aſſiſtants. 'The number of the families 
who are diſperſed all over Spain, as ſpies and informers, 
are computed at about twenty thouſand. Under this 


þ 


by king Ferdinand the Catholic, and queen ſabella, at 


| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the bull-fcaſt exhibited in the Plaga Mayor at Madrid, 


coloured ſilks, and crowded from the top to the bottom | 
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fi e court are others in the principal cities in the | of the houſes ; the avenues to the ſquare were b 


kingdom, and even in the Canary Iſiandt, Mexico, Car- 
thagena, and Lima. But the Rev. Mr. Clarke obſerves, 
that the power of this tribunal is now declining very 
viſibly, and ſeems haſtening to its fall; for the preſent 
king of Spain has taken a bolder ſtep to humble the in- 
quiſition than any of the Philips or Charleſes who went 
before him. The inquiſitor-general having thought pro- 
per to publiſh a liturgy which he bad licenſed without 
conſulting bis majeſty, the king, with a very proper 
ſpirit, put the inquiſitor under an arreſt, and immediately 
ſent him guarded with a file of grenadiers into exile, 
a convent at a great diſtance from Madrid. So deter- 
mined and refolute a meaſure as this alarmed the whole 
body of the clergy ; they moved heaven and earth to 
obtain the inquiſitor's recall; but for ſome time the 
king remained inflexible. "The common people were 
now taught by the prieſts to ſay, that his catholic ma- 
jeſty was no good catholic in his heart. At length, how- 
ever, the king reſtored the inquiſitor to his liberty; but 
in ſuch a manner, as that prelate had no reaſon to tri- 
umph; for at the time of releaſing him, his majeſty pub- 
liſhed a very ſpirited edict, which was dated on the 
twenty- ſeventh of November, 1761, by which he greatly 
limited his power. 875 5 
Amidft the great decreaſe of the inhabitants in Spain, 
the body of the clergy have ſuffered no diminution ; but 
has rather been gradually increaſing, inſomuch that Don 
Geronimo Uſtariz computes the number of eceleſiaſtics and 
their ſervants at two hundred and fifty thouſand, The 
king nominates all biſhops and archbiſhops, who are af- 
terward confirmed by the pope. In 1753, an agreement 
was entered into between the king and the pope, wherein 
the latter ceded to the former the nomination to all ſmall 
benefices ; which has not only conſiderably ſtrengthened 
the king's power over the clergy, but alſo keeps thoſe 
vaſt ſums of money in the country, which uſed to be 
expended in journies to Rome, for the ſoliciting of be- 
nefices. The king can alſo tax the eccleſiaſtical poſſeſ- 
fions according to his pleaſure. However, the power of 
the pope and his nuncio .is ſtill very extenſive here, 
though no bull can be publiſhed without a written per- 
miſkon from the king. | 
One of the greateſt inconveniences a ſtranger finds in 
this country is, the miſerable accommodations to be met 
with on the public roads. . The Rev. Mr. Clarke ſays, 
* you muſt abſolutely carry your proviſions and bedding 
along with you, and even then, unleſs you can bear fa- 
tigue well, lie down in your claaths, eat eggs, onions, 
and cheeſe ; unleſs you can ſleep whilſt your mules reſt, 
riſe the moment you are called, and ſet out early vin 
the morning before the heat comes on, you will fare ill 
as a traveller. It is a good method to carry dried tongues 
with you, hard eggs, 3 portable ſoup, tea, ſugar, and 
ſpirituous liquors, not forgetting even pepper and ſalt; 
and whenever you meet with good bread, meat, fowls, 
and wine, always to buy them whether you want them 
or not, becauſe you know not what to-morrow may pro- 
duce. A knife, fork, and ſpoon, are abſolutely neceſlary, 
for you will find none; nor ſhould you omit a pair of 
ſnuffers, a candleſtick, and ſome wax candles; but great 
care muſt be taken to carry neither tobacco nor rum, for 
they are contraband, and may occaſion the detention, if 
not the ſeizure of your baggage. You ſhould alſo have 
as few books as poſſible, for the inquiſition will ſeize 


them.” 


e 


the Diverſions of the Spaniards ; particular} their 
Y Bull-F ix oa, and other Fa 


7 E ſhall begin our account of the diverſions and 
paſtimes of the Spawards; with-a deſcription of 


upon occaſion of his Catholic Majeſty's public entry 
into his capital, on the fifteenth of Juby, 1560, which 
is taken from the. account publiſhed by the Rev. Mr. 


Clarke, The ſquare, which is large, was thronged with 
people, and all the balconies ornamented with different 
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| attendants of the firſt cavalier ſpreading his cloak before 


Selin. 


61 
aced round foro 


t or nine feet from 


into balconies, and a ſloping ſcaffold p. 
common people, and raiſed about eigh 
| ne prone . 
irſt came the coaches of the cavali : 

ber, of a ſingular make, with WT Be oor - : 
een open at the ſides: the cavaliers were pl Ida F an 

oors of their coaches, fiom whence they bowed at the 
people in the balcanies as they paſſed round the 0 ang 
and were accompanied by their ſponſors, the p oe, 
Ofſuna, Banos, Arcos, and Medina Cali. Before th; - 
family came a company of halberdiers, followed . 
ſeven or eight of the king's coaches, preceding hi ; oy 
of ſtate, which was extremely rich, with we 5 
ornaments, and beautiful painted pannels. The gold 
a coach with ſome of the great officers; and next _ 
the king and queen in a very ſumptuous coach of bl | 
with all the ornaments of maſſive ſilver, and a crow 
the top: the trappings of the horſes were likewiſe mY 4 
with large white plumes. They were followed b 1 
coaches of the prince of 4/turias, the two infanta, —4 
__ Lewis, wn their attendants, » and 

heir majeſties ſeated themſelves oppoſite | 

cony of the Engliſb ambaſſador, in which Bas rods 
thor, in a gilt balcony, with a canopy and curtaing 7 
ſcarlet and gold. On the right hand of the king's bal 
cony were placed the reſt of the royal family, and on 
the left the gentlemen of the bed-chamber in dow Al 
dreſſed in a very fine uniform of blue and red richly 
embroidered with gold. The halberdiers marched from 
the king's balcony, which was in the centre of one ſid 
and forming themſelves into two lines fronting different 
ways, cleared the ſquare of the crowd, who retired into 
the ſcaffolds erected for them; after which the halber. 
diers formed themſelves into a line before the ſcaffold 
under the king's balcony. Then two companies of boys 
dreſſed in an uniform, with caps and red taffety jackets, 
came with buckets of water in their hands, and watered 
the ſtage as they croſſed over it to the oppoſite ſide: the 
{ix chief alguazils of the city now came mounted on fine 
horſes, covered with trappiligs ; they were dreſſed in the 
old Spaniſh habit, black, with laſhed ſleeves, great white 
flowing wigs, and hats with plumes of different coloured 
feathers : theſe magiſtrates advanced towards the king's 
baicony, under which they were obliged to ſtay the whole 
time to receive his orders, except when they were frigh- 
tened away by the bulls, | 
At length the troops belonging to the cavaliers aſcend- 
ed the ſtage in four large companies, dreſſed in ſilk Morifh 
liveries, richly and elegantly: oraamented with lace and 
embroidery : theſe firſt bowcd to the king's balcony, and 
then went in proceſſion round the ſquare ; and from the 
elegant ſingularity and variety of their uniforms appeared 
extremely beautiful. After them came the four knights 
in the old Spaniſb dreſs, with plumes in their hats, 
mounted on fine horſes: each held in his hand a lender 
lance, and was attended by two men on foot dreſſed in 
light filk of the colour of his livery, with cloaks of the 
ſame ; theſe never forſake his fide, and are his principal 
defence. The cavaliers then diſpoſed themſelves for the 
encounter, the fiſt placing himſelf oppoſite to the door 
of the place where the bulls were kept, and the other at 
ſome diſtance behind him. = EET 
At à ſignal given by the king the doors opened, and 
the bull appeared, to the ſound of martial muſic, and the 
loud acclamation of the people, when ſeeing one of the 


him, he aimed directly at him; but the man eaſily 
avoided him, and gave his maſter the opportunity of 
breaking his ſpear in the bull's neck, In the ſame man- 
ner the bull was tempted to engage the other cavaliers, 
and always with the ſame ſucceſs, till having received 
the wounds with their Jances, he was encountered by the 
other men on foot, who, after. playing with him with 
incredible agility as long as they thought proper, eaſily 
put an end to him by thruſting a ſword either into his 
neck or ſide, which brings him to the ground, and then 
they finiſh him at once, by ſtriking a dagger, or ſword, 
behind his horns into the ſpine, which is always imme- 
diate death. After this the bull is hucried off by mules 


finely. adorned with trappings, | 
: Ron Aſier 


* , 


SpAIN. 
r the knights were ſufficient! y tired with theſe ex- 


loits, the king gave them leave to retire ; bulls were 
oY Jet out, one at a time, from another door; theſe 


Afte 


n : | 
or of a more furious nature, and were encountered en- 


men on foot, who were ſo far from fearing their 
nn ikey ſtrove to increaſe it, by darting bt their 
nicks and other parts, little barbed darts ornamented 
uin bunches of paper, ſome of which were filled with 
"n-powder, and were no ſooner faſtened to the bull 
* they went off like a ſerpent. Nothing can be ima- 
ned more tormenting than theſe darts, but the amazing 
gerterity with which they are thrown, takes off the at- 
jon from its cruelty. - They alſo dreſs up goats ſkins, 
n up with wind, and increaſe the fury of the bull by 

lacing them before him, which makes a very ridiculous 

t of the entertainment. Many of the bulls, however, 
would not attack them; and one of the moſt furious 
that did, ſhewed more fear in that onſet, than in encoun- 
tering his moſt ſturdy antagoniſt. They alſo baited one 
bull with dogs, and theſe animals ſhewed as much cou- 
rage as any of the bull-dogs in England. 

« My apptehenſions,“ ſays our author, “ were at firſt 
principally excited for the men on foot ; but the knights 
are in much more danger, their horſes being too full of 
kre to be exactly governed; they cannot therefore ſo well 
woid the aim, and are liable to be every moment over- 
mrown with their horſes, if their attendants by their ſide 
do not aſſiſt them. Two beautiful horſes were gored; 
one of which was overthrown with his rider, but fortu- 
pately the man received no miſchief from his fall. The 

courage of tlieſe horſes is ſo great, that they have been 
often known to advance toward the bull, when their 
bowels were trailing on the ground.“ 
This ſpectacle, he adds, is one of the fineſt in the 
world, whether it be conſidered merely with reſpect to 
the ſplendor of the fight, or as an exertion of the amaz- 
ing agility and dexterity of the performers: The Spa- 
 niards are ſo devoted to it, that even the women would 
pawn their laſt rag to ſeeit. Nothing can be imagined 
more crowded than the houſes even to the tops of the 
tiles; and dearly enough do they pay for their pleaſure, 
pent together in the hotteſt ſun, and with the moſt ſuf- 
focating heat that can be endured. This is certainly a 
remnant of Mooriſh, and perhaps Roman barbarity, and 
will not bear the ſpeculations of the cloſet, or the com- 
paſſionate feelings of the tender heart ; but, on-the other 
hand, it has all the good effects of chivalry, in exciting 
in the minds of the ſpectators a diſpoſition to hardy ac- 
tions, without the horror that prevailed in former times, 
of diſtinguiſhing bravery to the prejudice of our own 
ſpecies. It teaches to deipiſe danger, and that the ſureſt 
_ way to overcome it is to look it calmly and ſtedfaſtly in 
the face, and to afford a faithful and generous aſſiſtance to 
thoſe engaged with us in enterprizes of difficulty. 

The bull-feaft in the Placa Mayor is never exhibited 
but upon ſome extraordinary occaſion, as the acceſſion or 
marriage of their kings, and is attended with very great 
expence, both to his majeſty and the city. But there 
is a theatre built without*the walls, where there are bull- 
feaſts every fortnight, which to connoiſſeurs are greatly 

preferable to the'others, the bulls being more furious, and 
the 7 greater to thoſe who fight them; but there is 
little difference in their manner of engaging them. 

We ſhall now give ſome idea of the Spaniſb theatre, 
which our author viſited at the ſeaſon for acting the autos, 
or plays, in ſupport of the Catholic faith. The theatre 
made a good appearance with feſpect to its ſize and ſhape, 
but was rather dirty and ill-lighted, and, what was worſe, 
had an equal mixture of day-light and candles. The 
prompter's head appeared through a little trap-door, a- 
bove the level of the ſtage; and he read the play loud 
enough to be heard by the people in the boxes. The 
pit made a motley appearance, many ſtanding in their 
night-caps and cloaks; while officers and ſoldiers were 
interſperſed among the dirtieſt mob. The ſide and front 


tent 
blow 


boxes were filled by: perſons well dreſſed, and that which 


anſwered to'our two ſhillin gallery was fi:led with wo- 
men, all in the ſame uniform, à dark petticoat, and a 
white woollen veil. © The sctors were dreſſed in richer 
eloaths than thoſe in England, and theſe they are perpe- 


/ 


— 


tually changing; in order to ſhew the expenſive vatiety 


of their wardrobe. 


terlude of humour. 
lady who ſung very prettily, and offered her a purſe of 
money: in the mean while a man brought in three bar- 
ber's blocks which he placed upon the ſtage; theſe he 
firſt dreſſed in mens cloaths ; but then undrefling them, 
dreſſed them in womens apparel, after which came in 
three meh who had a fancy to attempt theſe three ladies; 
but they were inflexibly coy, and it was not long before . 
their gallants diſcovered their miſtake. At length, after 
ſome long tireſome unintereſting ſcenes full of fuſtian and 
bombaſt, an actor, dreſſed in a long purple robe, in the 
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After ſome tedious and inſipid ſcenes, came on an in- 
One of the comedians addreſſed a 


character of Cbriſt, preached to the four quarters of the 


world in theit proper dreſſes; Europe and America heard 
him gladly, but A/ia and Africa remained incorrigible. 
Our Saviour was ſoon after blind-folded, buffeted, ſpit 
upon, bound, ſcourged, crowned with thorns; and com- 
pelled to bear his croſs; when he kneeled down and 
cried, Padre mi! Padre mi! © Father; father, why haſt 
thou forſaken me! After this the fellow placed him- 
ſelf againſt the wall, with his hands extended, as if on 
the croſs, and. there imitated the expiring agonies of the 
bleſſed Saviour; after which one of the actreſſes unbound 
him, took off his crown and ſcarlet robes, and he having 
put on his wig and coat, joined the reſt of the actors itt 
a dance. After this one of the actreſſes, in a very long 
ſpeech, explained the nature, end, and deſign of the ſa- 


craments ; and the play was concluded by Chri/t appear- 


| 


—_ 


ing in a ſhip triumphant. | 


Soon after our author went to ſee a regular comedy, 


and there were two other Engliſh gentlemen in the ſame 
box with him, "They underſtood very little of the deſign 
of the firſt act; they ſaw a king, a queen, an enchan- 
treſs, and many other pretty ſights ; but the interlude 
was extremely low. The ſcene was intended for the 
inſide of a Spaniſb inn, during the night: there were 
three feather - beds, and as many blankets brought upon 
the ſtage; the queen and her maids of honour perſon- 
ated” the miſtreſs of the inn and her maids; and ac- 
cordingly fell to-making the beds. 
came in to lie there, and one of them being a miſer had 
rolled up his money in twenty or thirty pieces of paper. 


After this fix men 


They then undreſſed before the ladies by pulling off fix 


drid, to produce ſuch another.“ 


retired unhurt into her cell. 0 
treſs killed with à look, and reſtored to life with a ſecond. 
In ſhort, after ſeveral ridiculous incidents, the enchan- 


or ſeven pair of breeches, and as many coats and waiſt- 
coats, and got into bed two by two: when behold, the 
jeſt conſiſted in ſeeing them kiek the cloaths off one an- 
other, and then fight, as the ſpectator is to ſuppoſe, in 
the dark. The abſurdity of this ſcene, and the in- 
comprehenſible ridiculouſneſs of it, made us, ſays out 
author, ** laugh immoderately. The ſight of the ſeather- 


beds, the men kicking and ſprawling, the peals of ap- 
plauſe that echoed through the houſe, were truly incon- 


ceivable ; though, T believe, our neighbours in the next 
box thought we laughed at the wit and humour of the 


author. 


It was a ſcene that beggars all poſſible deſcrip- 
tion, and I defy any theatre in E 


urope, but that of Ma- 


When this interlude was finiſhed, there ſucceeded ſome 


other ſcenes between the king, queen, enchantreſs, and 
the reſt of the actors. Five or ſix of them all at once 
drew their ſwords upon the enchantreſs, who parried 


them with her wand, and, to their great amazement, 
At other times the enchan- 


treſs renounces the devil and all his works, and in the 


concluſion embraces the Catholic faith, and declares ſhe 
will adhere to that alone.—It can hardly be ſuppoſed, 
| that theſe abſurd dramatic pieces are the beſt of the kind; 
and indeed the Spaniſh theatre is ſaid to have ſome that 
are excellent, as thoſe of Lopez de Vaga, which come 

neareſt to the plays of our Shateſpeare. Nee 


— 


The taſte for gallantry and dancing prevails in Spain 


univerſally; and they are the two ruling propenſities of the 
country. The latter is ſo much their favourite enter; 
tainment, that their greateſt matrons never think them- 
 ſelyes excluded by age from this diverſion ; and you may 
ſee the grand-mother, mother, and daughter, all joining 
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in the ſame dance. The two moſt favourite and univer- 
ſal Spanifþ dances are the ſequedillas and the fandango ? 
the firſt is ſomething like our hay; the ſecond is a very 
ancient dance, and though originally Reman, yet the 
Spaniards. have mixed ſomewhat of the Moariſb along 
with it: they are ninety fond of it, and it is danced 
by the firſt nobility, as well as by the common people. 


The military turn of the Spamards appears in many of 


their diverſions, and even in the very terms and language 
they uſe at cards: hambre in Spaniſb ſignifies a man, and 
from thence we derive our game at ombre: the four 
principal cards are called matadores, or murderers, be- 
cauſe they win all others.  Spadill is the little ſword, or, 
as we call it, the ace of ſpades; for 
ſignifies a ſword, and they are ſo painted on their cards. 

It is uſual with the ee both to breakfaſt and 
ſup in bed; their breakfaſt is uſually of chocolate, tea 
being ſeldom drank by them. Their dinner is generally 
a pochero, or beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon and greens, 
&c. all boiled together, If it be a richer or more expen- 
ſive mixture of meats, and delicacies, it is then termed 
an alla podrida, or what we call an ohio. They are fond 
of garlic; and it is a proverh amang them, that olives, 
m_— 2 —— a ag for pm, | 

e Spaniards generally fleep after dinner. 

Though the men and women all wear the ſame drefs 
in the ſtreet and at maſs, yet the ladies in their private 
viſits wear ay great a variety of dreſs, and of a much 
richer ſort, than thoſe of England. The ſpirit of jealouſy 
is ſo far worn out, that the married ladies of Madrid have 
each their profeſſed lover, juſt as the {talian ladies have 
their ciciſbass. 5 5 : 

Their evening's airing is to the laſt degree inſipid: you 
ſee nothing but a ſtring of coaches following one an- 
other, filled with people of faſhion ; here à duke and his 

or; there a couple of ſmart young abbes ; here 
a whale family grouped together, buſband, wife, and 
children. When they take their airing on gala os court 
days, all their footmen are dreſſed in laced hvecies, with 
- plumes of feathers in their hats. | 

The number of ſervants kept by the grandees, and 
people of the firſt faſhion, is immoderate. Some of them 
have three or four hundred domeſtics, and the Zngli/e 
ambaſſador, in compliance with the taſte of the eauntry, 
keeps. near 2 hundred, As their coaches are uſually 
drove with four mules, they haye two poſtillions ; with 
generally four and ſometimes fix footmen behind their 
coaches. In the hot weather they take out the ſides and 
backs of their coaches, for the ſake of the air. ES 

They ſeldom uſe ſedans; and when they de, they have 
always two footmen who, go on each. fide the hindmoſt 
chairman, in order to hold him up, left he ſhould fall: 
there are two on each ſide of the ſedan, and two who 
follow behind with lantborns, though it be in the middle 
of the day. Thus they baye generally nine fervaots 
with gz coach, and ten with a ſedan, beſides thoſe who go 


SECT. IV. 


Of the Capacities and Genius of the Spaniards ;. the Ob- 
Aructians ta their acquiring Learning, and ibeir Skill in 
Divioity, Hiſtory, 1 1 and Poetry. Their Defici- 

ency in manual Arts. The. State of their Foreign Trade. 


Spaniards are by no means wanting in capacity 
to ſtudy, the ſciences, yet little progreſs can be ex- 
from. them while they: are debarred: the exercife of 
their mental powers. Phe clergy not being very learn 
themſelves, it is a point of policy with them to ſuppreſs 
all ſcientifical knowledge among the laity; and in order 
to keep them in ignorance and ſubjection, they brand 
all literary-zeſcarches with the name of hereſy, Hence, 
though Spain has no leſs than twenty-two univerſities, 
and ſeveral: academies, among which is one at Valladolid 
for geography; yet are they under. ſuch reſtrictions, that 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 


ade, in Spaniſh, | 


| 


not, however, entirely withbut manufactures, eſpecially 


tradeſmen and merchants are looked upon with contempt, 


Spaniards part with the. produQ&SFtheir own country, 


They har 
pretences always ready for ſeizing foreign books TP 


met gf he books publiſhed in the 8p4x;/ 
printed gut of Spain, few printing-houſes 


from _ which is ane of the moſt ſingular ey 
the hiſtory of that country, next to the expulſion of th, 
iets, which 


oV 
abate the ſeverity of thoſe reſtraints which 3 "Yong 


on the people, reſpecting all ſubjects of ſcience and 
branches of literature. | 
With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of divinity, it con- 
liſts, much 2s it formerly did, in the ſtudy of the fathe,, 
' councils and deerees of the popes and their canons, 2nd 
in ſyſtems of Thomatie and Augufline theology. Th, 
knowledge of the learned languages, and explication of 
the text of the ſacred writings, have little to do with it 
To ſuch ſpecies of criticiſm they are almoſt utter ſtrangers, 
though they are well verſed in caſuiftry, which makes 4 
8 part of the ſtudies preparatory to the paſtoral 
Imde. w7 N Xx" ; 
Ia hiſtery, the Spaniords have had many valuable writ. - 
ers; but it is dangerous to deſcend too near to the preſent 
time; beſides, the preſent king of Spain has abſolutely for. 
bid any of his ſubjects to write the hiſtory of Charles V. 
In phyſic and ſurgery, Mr. Giarke ſays, they are at leaſt 
two centuries behind the Zxgli1h; but where the people 
are perſuaded that faints, miracles, and charms can be 
procured ta cure the moſt inveterate diſeaſes, there muſt 
be little inclination to have recourſe to art. However, 
they ſtill practiſe copious bleeding in moſt diſeaſes, and 
botany is much ſtudied. 
In poetry they bave many writers, beſides the celebrat. 
ed Lopes de Vega, who wrote the Jeruſalem Conguiftada, 
tragedies, comedies, &c, Their ſongs have a wonderſul 
air of ſimplicity, and ſome of them contain much ſenti- 
ment as well as dignity: thoſe upon love are extremely. 
chaſte ; and ſome have a pleafing air of romance; but 
* moral, grave, majeſtic, penſive, like the people them- 
elves. E | | 4, 
The moſt celebrated writers of humour in proſe are 
Cervantes and Guevara; the moſt famaus work of the 
latter is the EI Diablo Caruela, which Le Sage modernized 
into a romance, known in Zxg/ifhy by the title of The 
Devil on Two Sticks.“ ö 
There is here a want even of the moſt neceſſary trades; 
and of the, few they have, the greateſt part are in the 
hands of the French, who are very numerous in this 
country ; ſor the natives, beſides, their averſion to work, 
diſdain, to ſtoop. to laborious employments. They are 


of filk and wool ; but theſe fall far ſhort of that flouriſh- 
ing condition to. which they might be brought: and as 


they have no ſooner amaſſed a competent fortune, than 
they leave off trade, procure à title, and ſet up for per- 
ſons of quality. The great. duties likewiſe on Span;þ 
ſtuffs render them dearer than the \fexeign; Thus the 


and with the treaſures, of Americas torforcigners, who ſup-. 
ply. them with bread, and every thing that can contribute 
to convenience and ſplendor. It has indeed been aid, 
that of late the Span;/o manufactures are in a. thriving 
way, and that they make very fine cloths, beſides works 
in gold and ſilver; but this wil not probably be laſting; 
at leaſt it will be a. long kme before they are able to ſup- 
ply the wants of their dyn country, fo as to exclude: 
foreign manufacture. F | 
The produce of wool ftom the Spaniſb ſheep. has been 
conſidered as the moſt Jugrative- branch of the royal re- 
venue, and in many ordinances now-extane, the ſhecp 
of Spain are called the ptegious je wels of the crown, 
becauſe in ancient times the kings of Spain were lords 


thoſe who attend them can neuer make any figure in li- 
terature. The bookſellers, in Spain ſcarcely dare to keep 
a valuable book, in their ſhops, on any ſpeculative and 


of all the flocks.; and mang-ordinagices, penal laws, pri · 
Vileges, and immunities were iſſued in different reigns 
far the preſervation and good: management of the ſheep: 
all theſe were collected and publiſhied in the year 1731, 
in a large folio volume of 500 pages, under the * of 

Hye Wo, 8 ; 6c aws 


intereſting ſubjeR ; the inquiſition being extremely vi 
gilant in ſuppreſſing them, and concealing from the pub- 
1 1 
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Royal Flock; “ and to this day a royal 
under the title of the council of the 


but at preſent the king of Spain has no pro- 


iven by the anonymous author whom we 
— ewe on this ſubject, that the royal treaſury (or 
et thoſe in whoſe families it centres, in conſequence 
= former purchaſes) receive one-fourth of the amount 
r oduced both from the ſale of the wool and of the fleſh. 
Pies fm Spain, addreſſed to Mr. Peter Collinſon, F. R. 
als 4-0: the modern improvements in the internal ſtate 


Among f : 
* kingdom of Spain, we muſt not omit to mention 


the endeavours Which have been uſed within the Jaſt | 


twenty years to ſtimulate to improvements in agriculture. 
In the year 1765, a'ſociery, profeſſedly formed for this 
purpoſe, was eſtabliſhed at n. In 1967, a number 
of foreigners, conſiſting of Ruſſians and Germans, were 
invited to ſettle in Spain, to cultivate a barren track of 
country called Serra Molenos, and very beneficial coridi- 
tions were granted them to invite them thither, and to 
reward their exertions. Some time afterward, an aca- 
demy was eftabliſhed at Maurid, under the title of 
« The Friends of their Country,“ formed for the pur- 
poſes of promoting agriculture, manufaQirres, commerce, | 
and arts. To give ſpirit and energy to which eftabliſh- 
ment, the king granted to the ſociety an annual income 
to be diſtributed in premiums to thoſe who ſhould pro- 
mote the deſigns of the inſtitution, either by their bene- 
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have our a particular account in treating of Manila, 
Vol. I. page 102, 103. It has been ſaid that the policy 


Flock,” which was eſtabliſhed in very re- [of the court of Madrid has lately adopted a more liberal 


ſyſtem of laws for their commercial concerns, and that 
many reſtrictions, which were dictated by narrow views 
and a ſpirit of monopoly, have been done away ; but 
neither the particulars nor the certainty of ſuch benefi- 
cial regulations can be aſcertained with any exactneſs. 

Before we conclude this ſection, it will be curious to 
obſerve, that the king of Spain claims a monopoly in all 
gun-powder and ſhot uſed in his kingdom, on which ac- 
count there are no game laws to reftrain perſons from 
ſhooting in this kingdom, except in the king's parks; 
the pooreſt peaſant therefore may ſhoot all over the king- 
dom without control, for there is not an encloſed park 
belonging to any ſubject whatever, Letters o Mr. P. 


7 * 


The Hiſtory of Spain, and its ancient and preſent form of 
HE Aborigines of this country, as far as hiſtory or 


Government, 

| tradition make us acquainted with them, were the 
Celtæ and Iberians, who became blended. in the common 
name of Celiiberians. In very early times, the Phaenicians 
reſorted to the weſtern and ſouthern coaſts of Spain for 
the purpoſe of commerce, and particularly on account 
of the rich mines which the country contained. The 
Carthaginians (ſprung from the ſame origin) afterward 
ſubdued the country, and held it for a conſiderable time, 
againſt all the efforts of the Romans to diſpoſſeſs them 
of ſo fine a province, but at-length they were compelled 


ficial plans, or their ſucceſsful practical exertions. to yield it to their inflexible rival. When the Roman 


Spain is extremely well "ſituated for trade and naviga- 
tion; they might be their own carriers; but this advan- 
tage they neglect, and leave it to other maritime nations, 
who turn it to a very good account. The Spaniards in- 
deed deny them all acceſs to their poſſeſſions in America, 
and are 10 jealous of having that trade confined only to 
themſelves, that no foreign ſhips muſt even approach 
their coaſt : yet of this commerce, which is carried on 
in their own "ſhips, they have the leaſt ptofit, being 
little more than factors for the French, Engliſh, Dutch, 
and Italiant, who ſend their goods to America by them, | 
and have the greateſt ſhare in their returns of gold, ſilver, 
and merchandize. . a 
The trade to America was formerly carried on by the 
Fita and galleons. The flota, or Plate: fleet, conſiſts of 
à certain number of ſhips, ſome belonging to the king, 
and others td merchants: theſe uſed to ſet ſail from 


empire ſunk into imbecility, the northern nations paſſed 
the Pyrenees, toward the beginning of the fifth century ; 
the "Stwabians, Alans, and Vandals then overran Spain; 
but the Fifigeths, commanded by their king Ato/phus or 


ſucceeded during three centuries. In the year 711, 
t1zz2a dying {whoſe reign had been diſtinguiſhed by the 
diſſoluteneſs of the clergy, which he openly counte- 
nanced, and for the oppoſition which he ſhewed to the 
authority of the pope) he was ſucceeded by Roderict, 
who maintained a very fierce conteſt with the Sqracens, 
called alſo Arabians, and in after times Moors, who hay= 
ing rapidly ſubdued Africa, then croſſed the Mediterra- 
nean, in vaſt numbers, for the purpoſe of conquerin 
Spain. In 1714, Roderick was lain, in one of the mo 
bloody battles which hiftory relates, in which the in- 
vaders were victorious, and the Viſigothi, under a prince 


Cadiz to Mexico about Auguſt, unlade at Vera Cruz, named Pelagius, withdrew into the northern. parts of the 


and returning to Spain in eighteen or nineteen months. 
The galleons Were two men of war, called Capitana 
and Almiranta, Which ſerved as convoy for eight or 
twelve ſhips that put to ſea from Cadiz every March or 
| * Their firſt 
Terra Firma; from thence, ” way of the Havannah, 
they returned to Spain. But ſince the years 1735 and 
1737, the flota and galleons have been diſcontinued, and 
the trade to America has been carried on in regiſter- 
ſhips, which any merchants may ſend, on obtaining 
permiſſion from the council of the Indies. Theſe fail 
from Cadiz directly to Lima, Buenos Ayres; Maracaibo, 
Carthagena, Honduras, Campeche, and Vera Crux. 
In 1728, an excluſive charter was granted to a eompany 
for trading to the Caraccas, a permiſſion to the inhabi- 
tants of the Canary Iſlandt only excepted, who were al- 
lowed to ſend thither annually one regiſter-ſhip, whoſe 
Cargo was entirely to conſiſt of the produce of thoſe 
 Mands. In 1756 another company was ereCted for trad- 
Ing to Hiſpamola and Porto Rico, and ſending annually 
ten regiſter-ſhips to the bay of Honduras, and the ports of 
the province of Guatimala. © „ e SON e 
The Spaniards alſo carry on a very conſiderable trade 
to the coaſts on the South Sea, between the town of 
Manila, in the iſland of Luconia, and the harbour of 
Acapulco, on the coaſt of Mexico; but of this trade we 


Vor, II. 


kingdom, and maintained their ground in the provinces 
of Galicia, Leon, Biſcay, Aſturia, Navarre, Arragon, Ca- 
talonia, and Old Caftile 5 here they gradually formed them- 


elves into a number of petty ſtates, and amidſt private 
port was Carthagena, on the coaſt of | animoſities maintained a deſultory' war with the Sara- 
cens, whoſe ſtrength became no leſs impaired, by inteſtine 


diviſions, ſoon after they had eſtabliſhed themſelves in 


the ſouthern parts of the kingdom. Theſe. latter poſſeſ- 
ſed the rieheſt provinees of Spain, until about the middle 


of the thirteenth century, when they retained no other 
territories than the kingdoms or provinces of Granada, 
Murcia, and Valincia. In the year 1463, the two latter 
of theſe provinces had been nearly wreſted from them, 
together with the peninſula of Gibraltar, which was con- 
quered by Henry of Caſtilllx. | 


At length, by a concurrence of circumſtances favour- 


able to the Gothic race, who now were known by the 
name of Spaniards, an end was put to the diſunion 
which had ſo long prevailed among the nothern king- 


doms, and ſuch a degree of ſtrength Was wag Ink by 
. ing, that 


the ſeveral fates becoming united under one | 
the Moors were no longer able to maintain their ground 


in Spain. Ferdinand V. by marrying 1ſabella, united the 
two monarchies of Caftile and Arragon, and cauſed, at 


different times, all the other kingdoms of Spain to centre 


Tiſe 
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Athulſus, gained the aſcendeney. A race of Gothic 7 
E 


in one family, This æra in the Spanib hiſtory took its 


7 £ = 
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betueen thoſe to potent and able ſovereigus, in which 
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riſe in the year 1479, The Mort at that time were 
circumſcribed within the limits of the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, which having become the aſylum of all thoſe of 
their race who had been driven out of the other king- 
doms, was amazingly populous : although one of the 
ſmalleſt provinces into which Spain was divided, it is ſaid 
to have contained at that time three millions of inhabi- 


tants, who were eminent for their induſtry, their inge- 
nuity, for the high cultivation which they beſtowed on 
their lands, the flouriſhing ſtate of their manufactures, 
and their extenſive commerce with the ports of the Me- 
diterranean. Ferdinand was a prince endowed with great 
political ſagacity, and* entertained very comprehenſive 
views; he was crafty in the cabinet, and enterpriſing in 
the field; his ambition was only equalled by his bigotry : 
his thirſt of dominion was inſatiable, but he diſdained to 
reign over any ſubjects but ſuch as profeſſed the Cotbolic 
faith, to ſecure which, that dreadful engine of ignorance 
and tyranny, the inquilition, was inſtituted by him. 
Ferdinand, thus a flave' to ambition and ſuperſtition, 
| breathed nothing bur deſtruction againſt the Moors, 
whoſe public virtues and uſeful talents were held in no 
eſtimation, whilſt their infidelity. could only be atoned 
for by their extirpation. It would have been to no pur- 
poſe for this devoted people to have pleaded that their 
anceſtors, when they poſſeſſed the kingdom, tolerated 
the Chri/tians in their worſhip, upon each individual 
paying a certain ſum of money, and that the vanquiſhed 
were not then driven to the dreadful alternative of re- 
8 the profeſſion of their faith, or loſing their 
ves. | | 
The Moors fo well defended their territories againſt 
the force and abilities of the Spaniards, that ten years 
were employed in the conqueſt of Granada; when it was 
at length effected, ſuch of the Meors as remained in the 
kingdom, and refuſed to profeſs Chriſtianity, by receiving 
baptiſm, were put to death; but vaſt numbers preſerve 
both their principles and their lives by paſſing over into 
Africa, impreſſed with the bittereſt reſentment againſt 
the cruelty of their perſecutors, which they tranſmitted 
-unimpaired to their poſterity, and which is inherited to 
the preſent day. TORT 4 OG: 
The conduct of Ferdinand in this extirpation, though 
- abhorrent to every principle of humanity, was ſo agree- 
able to the views of Sixtus IV. who then filled the papal 
chair, that in conſequence of this ſervice, -and the no | 
leſs important one of eſtabliſhing the inquiſition, his 
holineſs conferred on his apoſtolic ſon the tin 


E 


* 


kings of Spain. 3 Pp . : $$. 3. 8. 24 
_ .Whilft the Span monarch was thus engaged, bis 
queen {/abella, who poſſeſſed the milder virtues which 


adorn human nature, and which eflentially benefit man- ſult of long e dictated by great abilities, 


kind without attracting their wonder or admiration, was 
applied to by Columbus to patronize an attempt to diſ- 
cover another hemiſphere; an event, which in its conſe- 
quences has effected a greater change in the manners, 
the intereſts, and the politics of Europe, than any other, 


* 


jf we except the power of the papa +. | 


P 


ws Spain, b being thus brought under One ſovereign, by ing reigns. The Spamards, even to this time, retain the 
being freed-from jarring internal intereſts, and by ac- | mer 8 


- quiring the wealth of the new world, al Which impor- 
tant tranſactions took place within the eompal@ of thirty 
years, was ſuppoſed to have acquired a degree; of conſe- 
5 . and power beyond any other kingdom of Europe. 
The queen died in 1504, and the king her huſband de- 
ceaſed in 1516, aſtet having annexed the kingdoms of 
Naples and Navarre to his Spaniſh. ſovereignty; he 

- likewiſe: ſubdued Oran, on the coaſt of Africa. His 
daughter Joanna married Philip of Auftria, from whom 
deſcended Charles; who became the greateſt prince in 
- Europe, for in him the Auſtrian dominions were united 
to the poſſeſſions. held by Ferdinand and {/abella; and on 
the death: of the emperor Maximilian, his grandfather, 
(barles became a candidate for the empire, together with 
Francis I. of France; the former of whom procured a 
majority of ſuffrages. His ſucceſs occaſioned a long war 


at length Marler V. prevailed, by defeating and taking 


born a native of Flanders, he ſhewed great partialit 


wiſe amuſed himſelf in ſome of the moſt curious branches 


1 e of © The] during his long reigagand which formed a ſyſtem of the 
Catbolic, which was afterward made hereditary to the fart of government. both in peace and war. Although 
i Philip treated bis father with great diſreſpect after he had 


of Spain, whoſe power has been gradually weakened and 
wealth exhauſted by the ſyſtem of aggrandizement there- 
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who was at once empetor of Germany. kin 
and .Naples, held very valuable eres 7 
weſtern parts of italy, and was ſoverei 1 
Low Countries, as well tboſe which are now alle 
the Seven United Provinees, as the preſent Auſtri called 
therlands, gained a further enlargement of bla 4 2 
nions by the conqueſt of Mexico, and the geg. 
of Peru, the latter of which was procured 10 de 
Franciſco Pizarro. cc Even the bounds of the i by 
ſays Mr. Hume, © ſeemed to be enlarged, that * 22701 
poſſeſs the Whole treaſure, as yet entice and unrifeg 7 
the new world.“ Theſe poſſeſſions ſerved only © 2 
der him impatient of acquiring univerſal monarch "I 
married his ſon Philip to the princeſs Mary, dau be 5 
Henry VIII. of England; and directed his attentio 10 
the eſtabliſhment of a maritime power. Having why 


to his Flemiſh, ſubjects, whilſt the kingdom of 9377 
enjoyed the leaſt of bis attention, although 7 4 
ſource of his greatneſs. At length, after having rej g 
ed over that kingdom far thitty· nine years, this mi be 
' monarch, whoſe life had been one continued fon 
of ardent purſuits, at length became diſguſted with 
the pomp. of power, and the projects of ambition, 
and reſigning the empire to his brother Ferdinand 
and his - hereditary dominions to his ſon Philip fe 
tired to the monaſtery of La Trappe, where he lived 
in a determined ignorance of all tranſactions which 
paſſed in the world; employing his time in peruſing the 
controverſies. which, had then been. publiſhed in divinity 
which diſputes, whilſt poſſeſſed; of power, he had been 
accuſtomed to conſider only in a political view. He like. 


of the mechanical arts, for which he had ever poſſeſſed a 
taſte, and. diſtinguiſhed himſelf by encouraging, Having 
particularly directed his attention to the conſtruction of 
clocks and watches, he is ſaid to have remarked, how 
impracticable had been the object of his purſuit during 
his government; ſince, as he could not frame two ma- 
chines which would go exactly alike, he ought not to 
have expected to make all mankind concur in the ſame 
belief and opinion. He ſurvived his retreat only two 
ears, eue ered £5 

When Gharles V. reſigned his dominions to his fon 
Philip II. anxious that he ſhould purſue the fame plans 
of conduct and principles of policy, he put into his hands 
all the political obſervations which he had written down 


abdicated the crown, yet he highly yalued/and carefully 
ſtudied this his political teſtament, which being the fe- 


might be thought an ineſtimable gift; but the event has 
proved that the maxims adopted and principles laid down 
were in their teadency deſtructiig of the true intereſts 


in recommended, and purſued during the two ſucceed- 


memory of this fact, on which they have founded a pro- 
verbial expreſſion, that in all great emergencies, theit 
miniſters are wont to conſult the ſpirit of Charlis V. 

Philip II. accuſtomed to rule with a deſpotic ſway, 
beheld-with-great. diſpleaſure the principles of the refor- 
mation ſpreading among his ſubjects in the ſeyentecn 
provinces of the, Netherlands, whilſt the power of the 
clergy, the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the people, but 
above all, the vigilance and ſeverities of the inquiſitic:, 
effectually excluded them from Spain. Though bis 
father had egtertained a partiality to his Flemiſh ſubjects, 
the attachments. of Philip were wholly Spaniſh. The 
firſt object of his reign was to enlarge his dominions on 
the ſide of Frarce, but the death of his conſort, queen 
Mary of England, which happened in 1556, great!y diſ- 
concerted the ambitious ſchemes which he had formed. 
By this-event-he-loſt all his power in England, as well 
as. an uſeful ally againſt France. Determined on rooting 
out Proteflantiſm in, the Nether lands, he ſat on foot a fu- 


priſoner his rival, at the famous battle of Pavia, e 


rious perſecution, Which cauſing his "ſubjects to . 
FEY 26 da q 


„ 


bark, LY FO EEC... 
* f BY 1 41 ; t 4, by . "vel | 3 ; 
" (ont the duke of Alas to reduce them to obe- whom ſhe cauſed to be appointed inquiſitor-general : 
2 „ This man was e ually diſtinguiſhed for his | The king, when eighteen —. of „erden ra 
oreat Military talents, and*the obdurate cruelty of his | ter of Philip duke of Orleans, who by her Heh 4 K 
heart, which rendered him the fitteſt agent for carrying | grand-daughter to Charles I. of En land; but thi phos 
execution the extirpating policy of the church of | riage produci ine. n 
pto © By nature prompt to wade in blood, and age producing no ifſue, on the death of Charles II. which 
1 a 7 et Wen 1 barbarity . = ene gt of e cn 24 year h 790, the 5 1 to the crown 
1 , 9s , on 4 /- _ FINS, 
FE nſigned with a pitileſs apathy very many thouſands to | ſecond ſon of the 55 e duke of Axjou, 
de hands of the executioner, whilſt in the field his ſword | by Maria Thereſa, of Sp Mc wat 4 15 on 8 8 XIV. 
nn reeking with the. blood of Proteflants, * The in his will named for his immediate ſucceſſor pak ehe 
Flemingss rendered deſperate by every ſpecies of ſecret | archduke Charles of Auſtria, brother „and the 
| d open violence, which the i ST | ria, brother to the emperor Jo- 
fraud ane oP Er h their enemies had prac- |/eph. On this occaſion, the jealouſy which prevai { | 
tiſed againſt them, being aſſiſted by Elizabeth of England, | the increafi | 5 ouly which prevailed of 
= by France, defended themſelves with unconquerable 2 4 ans. ta d ly been d. ret 
fortitude- 1 IP * BY os protracted war, powers and the houſe of Auſtria, to u. the duke of 
ſo diſgraceful to my g cou } aſt the beſt troops and | Anjou from obtaining the crown of Spain, and to plac 
moſt able f inp - 8 t 5 * * , reſolved by one ſtu- that diadem on the head of the archduke Carles Th 
pendous e o_ wy Foy. Frag 1 revolt, and chaſtife | occaſioned a long and deſtructive war, but the 35 
t e powers Y ic! 7 a ty - 4 e fitted out, in the peed death of the emperor Jaſeph, which happened. 4; 
ear 1588, the moſt formidable fleet that had ever ſailed |the year 1711, when he was in Fee n 
on the ocean; and to ſtrengthen this arm of feſh with | hi j e . ie thirty-third year of 
up Te valet ihe. Þ 5 | ( his age, entirely changed the political ſtate of Europe; 
the energy g Rs l 1 pe ( 1 V.) beſtowed fand Charles, who had aſſumed the title of king of 8 iy 
on it his 775 iction, * : , ed it, „ the invincible Ar- and entered Madrid in triumph, in, conſequence of the 
mada. 558 - ys ſpent in preparing this ſ wonderful ſucceſſes of the earl of Peterborough ſucceed 
a a _ 0 N * a large body of troops | ing his brother in the empire, that idea of maintaining 
__ a * er f © hy | to Xp a deſcent on | the balance of power in Europe, which had procured 1 
cke large Bre, were un , an ef wr h, from | archduke ſuch powerful ſupport againſt the pretenſions 
Fr bas Hears equal is the ſkill of the | of Philip, now. pointed out the bad policy of ſufferin 
paniar n ach a oo 770 to the navigation of | the empire and the kingdom of Spain to be once 8 
ſuch a _ Bo. ſooner "a2; the armada entered the | held by the ſame ſovereign. This, together with the 
amy er 175 1 oy e e violent tempeſts ; | reverſe. of fortune which had happened to Charles, by 
wa Þ an. a 50 0 England, then compoſed | the defeat at Almanza, brought about the peace + 
NE EEE” Lord ee hid together to op- | Utrecht, which confirmed the crown, of Spain to Phi- 
1 1 ed Jrghom - wy _ on lip, but ſtripped it of all thoſe valuable appendages 
vo * round the world, was 3 i 1 — eee e years been annexed to that 115 
bt bog Boe i men lo ne lot Foyer Co 
. UL 11. 4: d OTE _—_ > Kingdoms being potle WV on 
„ Sed jn this important | privos of haben of Bourbon, PRs Coe l recounted 
Aumder on 1 ie Fra . Papas ex- by a | his right to the crown of France, in caſe the ſucceſſion 
upon this [ea rg Such Woe the 8 n 1 0 l 
. | rleans, on their 1 ; 
| 5 „. Ar oe are of their ene - claim to the crown of Spain 3 but as cubs ot barn 
elapſed Ron th os typ p yo » that ny a month | wanting lineal deſcendants.to ſucceed to the ſovereignty 
«then £4 W find 60 8 * 3 * no more | of each kingdom, the collateral branches have not had 
geren, pe i Op _ low; en ut 20,000 occaſion to make known to the world how far they con- 
Alva, unable to ſubd 4 th noe 4 Fleming | tid ered.themſelves as bound by theſe ſolemn as to de- 
. 3 3 e revolte p emings, had | prive themſelves of their natural rights, which might 
prince of Parma n . e ie yy Deen. found weak reſtraints upon their 
; 88 3s; ion; for a like renunciatio een 
: — Nan — the conqueſt Fg Portugat, which | Louis XIV. when he married Moria Theres 1 8 
„ ine keyg. 9 nr A _ that kingdom re- the infanta at the ſame time renounced all right to her 
— dieds =_ crown '© l pain for about ſixty | father's dom inions; and to, render theſe, acts the more 
ee p -= * e year 1 598, _ reigned forty- | ſolemn, they were regiſtered in the parliathent of Frange ; 
) rue te hk Ale open a gap fs CONE 
LEN x 9 „ zeal came ſo juſtly founded, he mad | 2 
hr ta Reggie re ee | ies, SS 
ox}, e er, who re- Many impoctant conqueſts were made by the navy of 
Nat W him 8 far te to what any other | Great Britain in the Mediterranean, ig che wed. 2 
OE e eee ſueceſſion; and at the peace the compenſation for 
the very laſt, in renderin A x N were effectual to | the vaſt expence which had been incurred (for the Dutch 
receiving eee Pg 10 conſcience incapable of rendered a very-inadequate affiſtance, and therefore ac- 
8 * ny 1115 3 bare 2 Was ſuc- quired nothing) Was the ceſſion to the crown | af . 
| twenty-two eee ward of | Britain of the town and fortreſs of Gibraltar, and the 
bie father. He 3 aer erat age 60 b ta Pi { 8 Aen. By the treaty of Utrecht, the NVetber- 
e pee dee ber ae, fi in Tu felt ch e e 
o Portugal its independence. A treaty: of peace was the duke of Savoy, who then obtained the tit! 48 
N . into with the Dutch, by which the king of Sicily, but that iſland being afterwar e 
free Rate 1 oy tba Seven United Provinces to be Sardinia, the title underwent a like change. 4 
maica week 724¹ E eee. loſt the iſland of Ja- py this war for- the ſucceſſion, the ; ren th An re- 
„ wbich they had not rendered of much value; the | ſourges of Sein were greatly exhauſted, | 1 he provi 
Engliſh, who took it during the proteQ fC born _weſe-greatly, expayiire. ee proging 
ſoon rendered it en poſſecßon x ren er ho web e, 2 1 05 fel . 
married his daughter, the infanta Maria Thereſa, to ah ment of Phils, 2 Ty þ 4 Slap Ar relgnt- 
XIV. of France, A. D. 1660. In 1665 Philip IV. died, | throne : all 1 remains of Lee e 8 


of age, during whoſe minority the queen dowager, MH. |; na” oo. 
; ger, Mary | aboliſhed, and the ſoverei ii 2 

e Auſtria, governed the kingdom, whilſt ſhe re- | over the lives op ge A cls, 0 er 
| ais oy to the government of her confeſſor, a 7e. Cardinal Alberoni, an Italian, who became mikiſter to 
uit, 1 by birth a German, who was named Nrard, [ON V. ſoon after he married his ſecond wife, the 
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leaving for his ſucceſſor an infant ſon only four years f had enjoyed ever ſince the times of the Gothic Kings, were 


5 - princeſs 
NE, | | 
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princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of the-duke of Parma, in 
1714, was formed for enterprize and intrigue: he 
laboured indefatigably to reſtore the kingdom to ſome- 
thing of its former conſequence ; by his ſteady: atten- 
tion and ſuperior talents, the Spaniſh navy was greatly 
augmented, and rendered reſpectable. The deſigns of 
this ſtateſman were ſo bold and ſo extenſive, that 
for a ſhort time they ſeemed likely to effect mighty 
changes in the political ſyſtem of Europe, but all theſe 
ideal projects were at once diſconcerted by the ſpirited 
conduct of the Britiſh court, in ſending a fleet of ſhips 
into the Mediterranean, which, without any previous de- 
claration of war, attacked the whole naval force of Spain, 
near the iſland of Sicily (Auguſt 1718) took or deſtroyed 
the greateſt part of their ſhips, procured: the diſmiſſion of 
the turbulent miniſter, and at the ſame time formed the 
adruple alliance, between the powers of Great Britain, 


u 
Proms: and Holland, in co 


njunction with the Emperor. 
In 1739 great miſunderſtandings aroſe between the 
courts of Londen and Madrid, in reſpect to the rights 


which the ſubjects of the former poſſeſſed, to cut log 
| wood on the Spaniſh main, and from the conduct of the 

guarda-coftas of the latter in the Veſi Indies, in ſeizing: 
upon and confiſcating Britiſb merchant-ſhips there, 
Theſe diſputes gave riſe to a war, the principal events 
of which were the taking of Porto Bello by admiral 
Vernon, and the expedition round the world under com- 
modore Anſen, during which a rich Manilla ſhip was 
captured. Philip V. died in 1746, and was ſucceeded by 
Ferdinand VI. his ſon by his firſt queen, who reigned 
thirteen years, and dying without iſſue, was ſucceeded by 
his half-brother Charles III. then king of the two Sicilies, 
who was born 20th January 1716, and is now the oldeſt 
crowned head in Europe. The merit of this reign 


has rather conſiſted in ſome uſeful internal regulations | 


vr the improvement of the kingdom, than for the ſyſtem 
of foreign politics which has been purſued, The king 
has ever ſhewn himſelf diſpoſed to act in conformity. to 
the views of the court of Verſailles, although his mother, 
being a princeſs of the houſe of Farneſe, and attached to 
the Haliant, might be ſuppoſed to have other political 
views, and ſhe lived to the year 1766. One of the moſt. 


injudicious and deftruQive meaſures which mark this 


reign was, embroiling the kingdom with Great Britain, 
at a time when ſhe had ruined the navy of France, whoſe 
ſſeſſions in both the Indies ſhe had conquered, annihi- 
ated her power on the American continent, and brought 
her to a ſtate of bankruptcy at home. During the ſhort 
time that Spain maintained this precipitate, raſh, and 
ruinous war, the Havannah was loſt, Manilla captured, 
the Hermione, a very rich regiſter-ſhip, taken, and all the 
precious metals of the new world brought into the moſt 
ilous ſituation. The miſtaken politics which were 
adopted by the Britifh cabinet, at the time when the peace 
_ which#ol was negociating, cauſed the Havannah to 
de reftored to Spain, which ſhould have been held as a cau- 
tionary town, and a pledge of future peace on the part of 
that kingdom ; but this ſecurity given up, the court of 
Madrid again became hoſtile, when Great Britain was 
engaged in a conteft with her American colonies, © But 
Kill the views of Spain were fruſtrated, her enem 
appeared with dignity in the unequal conteſt, whilit 
r the laviſhed immenſe ſums and ſacrificed innumerable 
lives by ineffeQual attempts to recover Gibraltar ; and 
the coaſts of that kingdom witneſſed the defeat of a pow- 
erful fleet, commanded by Don Juan de Langara, with 
the additional mortification of having their admiral carried 
2 priſoner into the very fortreſs which they had at- 
tempted to blockade. To compenſate for theſe mortifying | 
ſtrokes, the only advantages which Spain gained by 
the war were the capture of a rich fleet of outward- 
bound Engliſb ſhips, the recovery of the iſland of Mi- 
norca, and the poſſeſſion of an uſeleſs territory on the 
northern continent of America. The many formidable 
et fruitleſs attacks which have been made upon A/giers, 
muſt likewiſe be confidered as diſgraceful both to the 


} 


councils and the arms of Spain. 
8 


Tarragona; the Llabregat, anciently called the Rubrica- 


1 | PAIN, 
| The titles of the kin of S ain ru 4 
by the grace of Gd bing of Cit > 1 
Two Sicilies. Jeruſalem, Navarre, G Faneda 
lencia, Galicia, Majorca, Minorca, Sevill- 
deva, Cerfica, Murcia, Juen, the Al-ary;; 
Gibrallar, the Canary Iſunds, the Eft 401 
. 2nd e of the Ocean; arch 
trig ;; duke of Burgundy, Brabant, and M. - 
balgh, Flanders Tirel, and Barcelona ; TS of] 
Jolina, 8c. He alſo enjoys the: title of 47% & and 
king, and ſince the 'vear 1308 the h atholie 
ſtyled prince of the A/urias The 
. called infantas. s NE 
Spain, from the Gothic times to that of Peas; 
718) was an elective kingJom; and for 6 604. D. 
afterward the throne was filled by the 1 wa 
ſkates, who, however, in no inſtance deparied has the 
royal family. At preſent the crowa of cour: Ther - 
without any form or ceremony, to the nearest ig blood” 
only % 


% 


7 


WW/t 
uke 0 


ereditary prince ; 
d E 
other royal children 


and females are capable of inheriting; but it j 
the failure of the le line. 1 
The ancient Spaniſh cortes reſembled the Engi 
ment, it conſiſting of the clergy, the 0 
and the deputies of towns; and the lepilative aucho- 
was ſo blended in that of the king and the ſtates * 
no laws could be made, repealed, or ſuſpended Tels w 
money raiſed upon the ſubjects, but with their comme! 
conſent, But now this cortes is laid aſide, Spain is . 
longer a mixed monarchy, but entiref abſolute: * 
whole government being in the paß. of the Lie 
his miniſters, and the councils, which are always at 0 
devotion. | ps | 7 5 Y 


parlia. 
ancient nobilit 


| ES Cv 
The Diviſions of Spain, with a Deſcription of the King. 
dom or Province of Catalonia, containing its Sho, 
Extent, Rivers, Produce, and principal Cities, parti. 
cularly Tortoſa, Tarragona, Barcelona, Roles, ad 
SE 5s DE | 
FT\ HE kingdom of Spain conſiſts of main land a 
1. iſlands. The main land is divided into Me 
provinces, ſome of which are reckoned to belong to the 
crown of A 56 and others to Arragon : the former 
are Old and New Caftile, Biſcay, Leon, Aſiuria, Galicia, 
Eflremadura, Andaluſia, Granada,” Murcia, and Navarrez 
the latter includes only Arregon, Catalonia, and Valencia, 
with the iſlands. in the AZediterranean, | 
We ſhall begin with Catalunia, which is bounded on 
the weſt by Arragon and Valencia; on the ſouth and eaſt 
by the Mediterranean; and on the north is ſeparated from 
France by the Pyrenean mountains. Its greateſt extent 
from eaſt to weſt is a hundred and twelve Zngljjp miles, 
and from north to ſouth a hundred and ſorty-cigbt. It 
was formerly larger than at preſent; but France has, at 
different times, curtailed it of the counties of Rouſillun 
2 Conflans, a good part of Cerdagne, and long ſince of 
01X. I is 1 einde 1 „ 
This fine country is watered by ſeveral rivers, ſome of 
which intermix, while others diſcharge themſelves ſepa- 
rately into the ſea. Of the firſt ſorc is the S-pre, in 
Latin Sicoris, the wm of all the rivers of Catalonia. 
It has its ſource in Cerdagne, and receives in its paſſage 
the Neguera Pallareſa, the Noguera Ribagirzana, end the 
Cervera, It afterward unites with the Cinca, and at laſt 
loſes itſelf in the Ebro. Of the ſecond kind, beſide the 
large river Etro, which/paſſes through only a ſmall part 
of Catalonia, is the Francoli, which fills into the ſea at 


tus, which receives its ſource in the mountain of Perdis, 
and diſcharges. itſelf into the ſea belowsParcelona; the 
Beſos or Betulus, which alſo {joins the ſea not far from 
Barcelona; the Ter, Thicis, of Thiceris, which iſſues be 
tween the mountains, and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea 
below Torcella; the river FHubia, which falls into the ſea 
near Empurias; and another, the Llolregat, the mouth of 
which is near Roſes. 81 5 
Though Catalonia does not 'produge ſugar- canee, like 

the reſt of the provinces of S ain, yet it enjoys a very 


- 


| 


good 


E U R 


with a pute and wholefome air. The winters | tained in therchandize was eſtimated to amount to mote 


ge Att. 
good ſoil 5 


in the nor 
th ſome froſt and 
| — along the ſea - coaſt, that ſeaſon is very mild. 


kel nag entirely mountainous, a few places excepted, 
It 1s * Lives in moſt delightful ns 
. mountains are ſo far from being barren, that 
but are covered with wood and fruit-trees. The coun- 
they ields plenty of wine, corn, oil, pulſe, and fruits, and 
/ oduces a great quantity of flax and hemp,. The 


10 e. of this country, and in general all proviſions, 


lent. - 
are N- ſpect to minerals, marble, ery/lal, a er, jaſ- 
amethy/ts, &c. are found here; likewiſe gold, ſilver, tin, 
ad, iron, alum, vitriol, and ſalt, and the coaſt has ſeveral 
tries. f ; 
1 this province is one of the moſt populous in 
all Spain, and contains an archbiſhopric, ſeven biſhoprics, 
twenty-eight large abbies, one principality, two duchies, 
five marquiſates, ſeventeen earldoms, fourteen viſcounts, 
and a multitude of baronies. 3 ä | 
Some geographers divide this principality into Old and 
Naw Catalonia, including in the former the country ex- 
ending eaſtward from the Pyrenean mountains along the 
river Llobregat to the Mediterranean ; and, in the latter, 
they comprehend that tract to the weſt, which extends 
from the Llobregat to the confines of Valencia and Ar- 
raren. This country is uſually divided into fifteen juriſ- 
ditions, fix of which lie along the coaſt, and are thoſe 
of Tortoſa, Manblane, Tarragona, Villa Franca, de Panades, 
Barcelona, and Gerona. Along the Pyrenean mountains 
are the two juriſdictions of Campredon and Puicerda, with 
the earldom of Cerdagne. The two juriſdictions of Bela- 
and Lerida join to the frontiers of Arragon; and 
within the country are thoſe of Agramont, Tarrega, Cevera, 
Manreſa, and Vigus : but as it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
with any certainty. the places belonging to each juriſdic- 
tion, we ſhall inſert the moſt remarkable, without ſtrictly 
attending to theſe minute diviſions. 125 
BARCELONA, or BARCINO, the capital of Catalonia, is a 


thern parts, contiguous to the Pyrenees, are 


large and well fortified ſea-port, ſeated at the foot of | 


ontjoui 3 according to Dr. Maſtelyne's Tables, in 41® 
26/ N. latitude, and 2 13 E. ne from Greenwich. 
It opens to the ſea in a beautiful ſemicircle, between the 
rivers Llobregat and Beſes. It is a large and well fortified 
place, divided into the Old and New Town, which are 
ſeparated from each other by a wall and ditch, Moſt 
of the ſtreets are broad, well paved, and clean. It has 
many beautiful ſtructures, a large and ſuperb cathedral, 


handſome ſquares, Here was a college of Feſuits, which, 
in June 1767 was ſuddenly ſeized upon by order of the 
king of Spain, and every member of the order ſent out of 
the kingdom, ſtripped of all which they poſſeſſed, and 
ſcarce allowed the means of procuring the common ne- 


ceſſaries of life. This ſeverity was exerciſed without any 


ſpecific charge being brought, and merely becauſe: the 


order had become obnoxious to the civil government, 


both on account of their wealth and their influence. At the 


church of Cupiuleſmona, or the Alms-taker, cloſe by the ca- 


thedral, three hundred poor people are daily fed. The 
number of houſes in Barcelona is computed at about fifteen 
thouſand, Its biſhop is ſuffragan. to the metropolitan of 
Tarragona, and his annual revenue iscomputed at ten thou- 
ſand ducats, _ Here is alſo an univerſity, an academy of 
the fine arts erected in 1752, a court of inquiſition, and 2 
royal audience of Catalonia, in which, next to the go- 
vernor and captain- general, fits the agent. The other 
members here are ten counſellors, five criminal, or juſti- 
clary, officers, and two fiſcals. On the coaſt of Barcelona 
is a ſafe road. The city carries on a good trade, and has 
a large, deep, and ſecure harbour, defended on one fide 


by a large mole, at the extremity of which is a.light- |. 


houſe, with a little fort, and a garriſon for the defence of 
ſmall veſſels, thoſe of larger burdens lying out in the road. 


On the other ſide, the caſtle of Montjoui covers the har- 


bour, between which and the city. is a line of communi- 
cation, and upon this is a fort which flanks and commands 
the entrance of the harbour. In the year 1777 the cuſ- 
1 here was confumed by fire, when the loſs ſuſ- 


. 


In. 


gow 3 but in the ſouthern, | 
7 


with ſome other fine churches and convents, and ſeveral | 
thouſand ducats. 


TARRAGONA, an ancient and ſtro 


42t 


than half a million of piaſters. _ - 
Barcelona had its own counts till the year 1162, when 
it was united to Arragori. In t64quthe inhabitants re- 
volted, and put themſelves into the hands of the French ; 
but in 1652 the city was reduced by the Spaniards. In 
i691 and 16g7 it was beſieged and taken by the French, 
under the duke of Vendoſine; but the ſame year was re- 
ſtored to the Spaniards by the treaty of Ryſibic. The 
French poſſeſſed themſelves of this city and the reſt of 
the Spaniſh monarchy in 1700. The Eatl of Peterbo- 
rough and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel took it, in the year 29 
for king Charles III. afterward empetor of German 
the title of Charles VI. after a ſiege of only three week 
with a handful of men, not much more numerous than 
the garriſon which defended the place. In this aſſault 
the prince of Hſſ loſt his life. in April 1706, Philip, 
duke of Anjou, and marſhal Teee, inveſted it with a large 
train of braſs artillery, and a numerous army; but the 
city, animated by the preſence of king Charles, held out 
thirty-five days, till relieved by lord Peterborough and Sir 
John Leake, who coming up with the Engliſb fleet, the 
French and Spaniards raiſed the ſiege with great precipi- 
tation, leaving behind them all their cannon, ammuni- 
tion, tents, baggage, and wounded men. The city re- 
mained in the oſleon of Charles III. till the year 17125 
when his brother Jeſeph dying, he became emperor ; and 


| the citizens erecting themſelves into a fort of common- 


wealth, ſet up for an independent ſtate; but in 1714g 
after holding out a long fiege againſt the duke of Ber- 
wick, the inhabitants were obliged to ſubmit to Philip V. 
and ſtill continue in ſubjection to the crown of Spain. 
The neighbouring country abounds with wheat and 
other grain, oil, rich wines, fruit of all ſorts, wood, cattle, 
fowl, plenty of wild game, and honey. It is well watered, 
and thick ſet with villages. They bave ſilk and wool- 
len manufactures, and excel in iron and ſſeel works. 
Ton ros is an ancient, large, and fortified city, on 
the Ebro, over which it has a bridge of boats. It lies partly 


on a level, and partly on a hill, eighty miles to the weſt- 


by-ſouth of Barcelona, and a hundred and eightyc five to 
the eaſt of Madrid. It is divided into the Old and New 
Town, of which the former is the largeſt. The avenue 
to it is defended by two baſtions and other out-works, 
and the ancient ſtrong caſtle, which is built in the form 
of a citadel, ſtands on an Eminence between the two 
towns, Here are five gates, ſeventy-eight ftreets, with 
a ſpacious ſquare or market-place, and many churches 
and convents ; the biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Saragoſſa, has an annual revenue of fifteen 
Its univerſity is inconſiderable; but 
the adjacent country abounds in corn and fruit, oil and 
filk, and with quarries and mines; for there are thoſe of 
filver and iron, alabaſter, very fine jaſper of various co- 
lours, and ſtones with veins of gold. Ty alſo make 
here fine potter's-ware, which reſembles porcelain. 

city, is ſituated on. 


n 

an eminence near. the mouth of the Firtle river Francoli, 
forty-five miles to the north-eaſt of Tortaſa, and about 
the ſame diſtance to the weſt of Barcelona, It is neither 
ſo large nor ſo populous as it was formerly ; for though 
two thouſand houſes might be contained within the walls, 
there are not above five hundred, which are all built of 
large ſquare ſtones; but it is ſtill the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, who enjoys a revenue of twenty thouſand ducats 
a year. It has an univerſity founded in the year 15332. 

Its harbour, on account of its many rocks, will not ad- 
mit of ſhips of burden; but it has a pretty good trade. 
The neighbouring country produces corn, oil, flax, and 
very good wine; and both within and without the city 
are to be ſeen the ruins of magnificent buildings, and 

other ornaments of antiquity. . 
In this city are a multitude of Roman inſcriptions, and 
not far from thence, in the road to Barcelona, you paſs 
under a very handſome' triumphal arch, erected by the 
family of the Licinii, adorned with fluted Corinthian 
columns, and a pediment with dentiles, like the Ionic 
order. A little way on one ſide the road, ſomewhat 
farther on, is the tomb of the Scipios; which is the baſe 
of an obeliſk, or pyramid, erected to their memory, oh 


\. 
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a figure on each fide in the Roman habit; thefe are by ſome 


was in a declining condition till Charles V. rebuilt, for- 


a 9 to them, have often made themſelves maſters of 


Soncluſion of a peace, This was the only place in all 


ſaſtron, which make up the whole riches of the country. 


_ meane 
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Philip V. annulled all their privileges 
them fubject to the laws of Ca/tile, by which the 
of the crown from that kingdom were conſide 


thought to be deſigned for the two Scipios, but others 
ſuppoſe them to repreſent weeping ſlaves. Ny 

oss, or Rosks, a town of Catalonia, conſiderable 
for its ſtrength, trade, and commodious harbour, is ſi- 
tuated on a bay of the ſame name on the Mediterranean, 
about ſixty - two miles to the north-eaſt of Barcelona. It 


tified, and peopled ity ſince which time it has flouriſhed 
very much, eſpecially under the French, who, from its 
itz but have always been obliged to give it up at the 
"Catalmia that held out for king Philip V. during the war 
for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, while all the reſt of the pro- 
vince had ſubmitted to Charles III. 


Of the Kingdom or Province of Arragon : its Situation, 
Extent, | ivers, Produce, Hiſtory, and r ap Cities; 
with a more particular Deſcription of Sarago | 


os 


HE 3 of Arragon is bounded on the north 
| by the Pyrencan mountains; on the eaſt by Cata- 
nia; on the ſouth by Valencia; and on the weſt by 
Navarre and Caflile. Its extent from north to ſouth is 


weſt above an hundred and four. The river Ebre crofles | 
the country from the north- weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, divid- 
ing it into two almoſt equal parts. Into it the following 
rivers diſcharge themſelves : on the north fide the rapid 
Cinga, or Cinca, Which riſes in the mountains of Brelſa ; 
the Callego, the ancient Gallicus, which iſſues from 
Mount "$3 z the Z/uela; and ſeveral other ſmaller 


which comes from New * and the ſtill ſmaller 
ſtreams of Guadalaviar and Alhambra, all of them having 
plenty of good fiſh. The Tori, or Turio, fertilizes a 
great part of the country by its ſlow and gentle courſe, 
which gives the huſbandmen and gardeners an opportu- 
nity of cutting channels from it to water their pours 


fertility. In ſhort, Arragon, on theſe accounts, and [dent, a" roya 


creaſed, 


4 


Seam. 
And renders 1 


radly en. 


The natives of Arragon are generally courteous. 
bred, ingenious, generous, well-verſed in military 2 n 
alrg 


courageous, ſtrict obſervers of their laws; b 
religion, and poſitive in their opinions. 
Arragon is divided into ſeven dioceſes, namely 


ut bigotted in 


biſhoprie and fix epiſcopal ſees, It has ten cities TG 
mous Univerſities, ſeveral conſiderable abbies, be ha 
eg 


monaſteries 


, nunneries, hoſpitals, &c. 


SARAGOS8A, of SARAGOZA, the capital of this. 
ſtands in a very fertile plain on the Ebro, bs ages : 
ings the neighbouring country is rendered ſo fertile ng 
produces a variety of fruits in great abundance, It is 10 : 
rounded with walls, which, though antique, are & "2 
and beautiful, being adorned with ſeveral ſtately ay, 
„ Y. VL and four noble gates facing the four cardinal points, yr 


is ſaid to have been built by the famous king Juba, and 


afterward beautified by Auguſtus, while he w ; 

on the war againſt the Cantabrians. It is of os P* wn 
figure, and has two ſtrong and ftately bridges over the 
Ebro. The city is large and handſome, the ſtreets lon 


and broad, 


bat ill paved and very dirty. The handſom 


and broadeft is the Calle Santa, or Calle de Coffs, which 


is the uſual 


airing-place of the quality. It has multitude, 


of magnificent buildings, as churches, palaces, ſquares, 


upward of an hundred and ſixty miles, and from eaſt to |market-places, and hoſpitals. 
The number of inhabitants are ſaid to amount to fifteen 


thouſand families, many of them of quality, included 


within four 


teen large pariſhes, and three others that are 


ſmaller. Here are alſo twenty-three monaſteries, ſome 
of them large and magnificent, thirteen nunneries, and a 
noble hoſpital endowed with a revenue ſufficient to main. 


tain eight h 


undred fick perſons, beſides two others for or. 


ſtreams. From the ſouth it receives the Talon, or Salo, | phans, ſome ſmaller for decayed people, and a very noble 


one at a ſmall diſtance from the city, Here is alſo an 


univerſity, which was founded in 1474. 
In the year 1778 a fire broke out in the play-houſe of 
this city, during the time of performance, when the 


flames ſpread fo rapidly that few of the ſpectators eſcaped; 


by which accident four hundred of the principal inhabi. 
which are much admired for their continual verdure and ſ tauts of the city periſhed. —In conſequence of this acci- 


| ec1& has been publiſhed, forbidding any 


from the ſerenity of its air, has been compared to Egypt; | play-houfes to be opened, except in the cities of Ma- 
but this relation of its fertility, given by ſome authors, did, Barcelona, Seville, and Cadiz. Swinburne, I. 76, 


ſeems exaggerated, for it is only true of particular ſpats ; note. 
The cathedral is a rich and ſtately edifice, in which are 


twelve dignitaries, twenty- four canons, thirty nine minor 


and Buſching obſerves, that with all theſe rivers, the 
greateſt part of Arragon is dry and barren, and ſome places 


even uninhabited : the ſoil is for the moſt part ſandy, |canons, and feveral beneficed prieſts. The annual fe- 
mountainous, and ſtony ; ſo that where the rivers do not | venue of the archbiſhop is about forty-fivethouſand ducats, 


flow, or where water is not conveyed by art, it produces 


The tabernacle, or repoſitory of the pix over the hign 


nothing. In thoſe parts, however, which are watered, [altar is a magnificent piece of architecture, all of maſſy 
are corn, uine, oil, flax, fruit, and in ſome places alſo f ſilver finely wrought, and weighing fix hundred and 
[| 


twelve pounds. | 


Arragon bad formerly its own laws and privileges, The collegiate church of Ol Lady of the Pillar, fo 


* 


ſome of which were ſo conſiderable, that they had even fealled from a pretended miraculous image of the Virgin, 
a ſupreme magiſtrate called the Juſtica, or mayor of Arra- is likewiſe a fine ſtructure. This image is very ſmall ; 
gen, whoſe office was to eheck the power of the fove- but its crown and robes are almoſt entirely covered with 
reign in behalf of the ſubjects; ſo that appeals lay to rich ornaments ; it holds an infant Jeſus in its arms. It 


| him from the other courts, and even from the king him- [ſtands very high on a pillar of the fineſt jaſper. Who- 
| felf. Ennicus, ſurnanitd Ariſſa, from his love of fight- [ever attentively views the image, finds his eyes dazzled 


ing, who had been elected king of Navarre by the vote | with the multitude of ſilver lamps and wax-lights conti- 
of the people, was the firſt choſen into this office. They nually burning in the chapel, mingled on all fides with 
had beſides by a ſpecial contract made with their firſt King, the reflection of the gildings, jewels, and golden chan- 


and ſworn to by all his ſucceſſors, - this farther privilege, |deliers, 
that if any of thoſe monarchs ſhould infringe their liber- annual 
ties, they might lawfully take up arms againft them. Virgin. 


Peter, one of the kings of Arragon, was the firſt who 


prevailed on their cortes, or patliaments, to aboliſh this cortes meet, and the exchange, 
ſtructures; the latter built in the year 1551, and the for- 


privilege, and accept of ſome others. At length Philip If. 


Among t 


To this image a. vaſt number of pilgrims 
ly reſort, in order to pay their devotions to the 


he public buildings is the palace, where the 
two very magnificent 


of Stain, being enraged at the Arragonians for defend- mer much earlier, but greatly beautified fince. The 


priviſe 


account of that affair, waking it a much more recent 


: 


ing Anthony Perez, his ſecretary, ſent an army againft royal palace ſtood at a ſmall diftance from the city, and 

them; and having defeated and deprived them of all their has been given tothe fathers of the inquiſition. | 
and liberties, reduced them to the level of the] This place carries on a'confiderable commerce, and 
province. Buſching, however, gives. a different. has a great number of trades and manufactures both with- 
in and without the walls; for it has handſome ſuburbs, and 


exent ; he lays. that the Arragoniaus having, in the year | many fine buildings without the gates, as well as gardens, 


| 


£705, eſpou 


the party of the archduke Charks I1I, [orchards, and beautiful walks. 


©, Mbokt 


S paix. 


About 
BostzRA, w 
hill on d 
gir, Are in 
ſantneſs, 2 
leg wee three thouſand families, is 
| ,ariſhes, contains eleven monaſteries, and four 


nich is ſituated at the foot of a pleaſant high 


b ee Buſere ee 


forty-five miles to the ſouth-weſt of Saragey/2 is . vaſt number of deep wells dug almoſt in every houſe; 

| | and ſome compute that thoſe within and without the walls 

he banks of the Aalen. Its ſoil, fituation, and amount to thirty thouſand; There is here alſo an extra- 

ferior to none in Spain in their fertility, plea- ordinary common ſewer, ſaid to be a Roman work, by 

nd ſalubrity. The walls are ftrong, and a- | which the ſoil of every houſe is carried off under l 

th many ſtately towers, and the * populous, Upon theſe accounts it is reckoned one of the healthieſt 
ivided into and moſt pleaſant places in Europe. 


The city is enriched by the vaſt number of quality and 


*hkirteen par 3 4 1 8.06: - 
mu The Romans, who gave it the name of Bilbilis, | gentry who reſide in it, and its great commerce ; there is 


a4 neries. 
adorned it w 
ed it with many 


for being the birth-place of Martial the Epigrammatiſt. + 


ith ſeveral magnificent ear Ong endow- a variety of manufactures carried on here, eſpecially the 

privileges. It was particularly celebrated | woollen, the cloth made in this city being reputed the 
fineſt in all Spain. The ſilk manufaQures likewiſe flou- 
riſh here; the inhabitants alſs export large quantities of 
wine, oil, and fruit. In the markets of Valencia, and all 
over Spain, they cut their poultry into pieces, and ſell 
them by quarters, Here they make large veſſels of goat- 


ove King im or Province of Valencia; 110 Situation, Ex- ſkins, into which they put their oil and wine. 


Jient, Produce, and Rivers; with a particular Deſcrip- 
im of the Cities of Valencia and Alicant, 

18 already deſcribed; on the eaſt by the Mediterranean 
6%; and on the ſouth by the ſame ſea, and part of Mur- 


The government of the city is by ſix jurats, or conſuls ; 


there is alſo a judge for criminal cauſes, with an adyocate 
| | a eb to affiſt him, and a lieutenant criminal; a muſtafa, who 
ALENCTHA is bounded on the. weſt by Murcia and | bas the care of all proviſions, corn, weights, meaſures; 
New Caſtile ; on the north by Arragen and Cata- &c. and a judge for civil cauſes. 


In the year 1705, when all Catalonia had fubmitted 


to Charles of Auſtria, the nominal king of Spain, this city 


= extending about an hundred and fixty-two miles in likewiſe opened her gates to the earl of Peterborough and 


length, and fixty-two in breadth ; and is the moſt popu- 


the Englih forces. Though after the unfortunate battle 


— and pleafant province in Spain, for here they enjoy of Almanza, in 1707, the duke of Orleans, who command- 
in almoſt perpetual ſpring. The country, beſides its ex- ed the Spaniſh troops for Philip of Anjou, recovered it, af- 
traordinary fertility in wine and fruits, produces alſo rice, | ter which the inhabitants were ſeverely puniſhed by that 
flax, hemp, Hlt, honey, and ſugar ; and as the ſurface of its prince for their forwatdneſs in revolting, and ſtripped of 


mountains 1 
minerals within. | 
All its rivers run to the eaſt or ſouth-eaſt into the Me- 
diterranean : theſe are the Segura; the Xucar ; the Gua- 
Halaviar, which receives its ſource in the confines of Ar- 
in and New Caſtile : its banks are delightfully bor- 


is Tels fruitful, this is well compenſated by the the greateſt part of their ancient privileges, which they 
| a had preſerved with the utmoſt bravery. _ 


ALICANT is ſituated ſixty miles to the ſouth of V. alencia, 


and at the ſame diſtance north of Carthagena, in 48* 37 
N. latitude, and in about five minutes weſt wagen 
this is a celebrated city and ſea- port in the Mediterranean, 


dated with woods and flowers, and it loſes itſelf in the ſea | delightfully ſeated between two hills. It is well walled, 
below Volencia: the others are the Moruiedro and the and defended by a caſtle built on a high rock. On the 


Millares. 8 4 
VALENCIA, the capital of the province, ſtands on the 


fhady banks of the river Gudalaviar, over which it has 


neighbouring ſhore ſtand ſeveral watch towers, from 
which the veſſels of the Sallee rovers are obſerved, It is a 
place of conſiderable trade, on account of its commodious 


five ſtately bridges, in 41 30/ N. lat. and nearly under the harbour, and is well known to the Engliſh, eſpecially for 
meridian of London. It ſeems to have been originally built] its wines and fruit, which they uſed to bring from thence ; 


by the Romans; but was deſtroyed by Pomp it 
after rebuilt by Cz/ar, and called Colonia Juli Valencia. 
It ſtands oppoſite to the place where the famous city of 


, and a little as well as from their landing ſome of their forces here in 
the reign of Queen Aune, when the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Spain was conteſted between Charles of Auſtria 


_ $qguntum formerly ſtood, on the ſouth ſide of the river. and Philip of Anjou. The city then contained about 


Its preſent form is almoſt circular; it is about fix thou- 
fand four hundred and forty paces in circuit, and is ſur- 
rounded by a ftrong wall, which has many lofty towers, 
and. thirteen gates. 
on the Mediterranean, furniſhes it with every thing either 
for convenience or delight, particularly with a great va- 
iety of ſea- iſh, and its neighbouring lake of Albuſera, 
with great abundance of water-fow] and freſh-water-fiſh; 
as does the fertile country round it with corn, wine, 
oil, fruit, herbs, and other provifions. Mulberry- trees are 
planted in rows in all the fields. The city is ſaid to con- 
tain fifteen thouſand families, fourteen pariſh- churches, 
forry-eight monaſteries and nunneries, beſides other foun- 
dations of the military order, ſix chape)s, fix hoſpitals, and 
twenty fraternities, which every year give portions to an 
bundred and thirty poor maidens-on their marriage. Here 
is alſo an univerſity, with five colleges. 5 
Valencia is the fee of an archbifhop, whoſe revenue 
amounts to forty thouſand ducats a year. The cathedral 
has feven dignitaries, twenty-four canons, beſides minor 
canons, and other inferior pfiefts. Among other valuable 
reaſures in this ſtructure is a chalice of a rich kind of 


ſeventeen hundred families, two pariſh-churches, one of 
which is collegiate, with ſix monaſteries, two nunnefies, 
and three handſome market-places ; beſides hoſpitals, 
Grao, its ſeà- port, which ftands | chapels, &c. Sir George Byng, who commanded the Bri- 
tiſb fleet, made himſelf maſter” both of the city and caſtle 
in the year 1705. In the year 1709 the city was taken 
by the French, after which the caſtle ſuſtained a very 
memorable ſiege, which was carried on by the cheyalier 
d Alsfeldt, at the head of 12,000 French troops. Major- 
general Richards, an Engliſhman, defended the place, and 
one half of the garriſon was compoſed of French refugees. 
An attempt was made to carry a mine through the rack, 
which ſhould blow up the caſtle and its garriſon into the 
air. After three months labour a cavity was formed, in 
which were depoſited 1500 barrels of gunpowder, but 
not all the favourable conditions which were offered to 
the garriſon could induce them to ſurrender, and they 
cho. rather to abide the conſequence of an exploſion. 
| The mine was actually fired, the concuffion was dread- 
ful; the caſtle ſuſtained great damage, but was not over- 
turned, or rendered defenceleſs ; the governor, with two 
of the principal officers, five captains, three lieutenants, 


20ate, which they ridiculouſly pretend to be the ſame our | forty-two ſoldiers, and about thirty peaſants, periſhed : 
Ces ae ot Ns laſt fü notwithſtanding which, the officer next in command 


Saviour uſed at his laſt ſ FThey alſo give out, that | | | 
e ee. de, , 4 continued to defend the place, until the arrival of the 


they have two of the thirty pieces which Judas received 


vine apo ; they ate of filver, and weigh about fifteen 
pence of our 


Nothing can be more magnificent 6 [aur | 
ee e Sig 8 About half a league from the city is a famous conbent 


from the Sanbrdrim as the reward for betraying his Di- Britiſb fleet and forces under Sir George Byng, and general 
Stanhope, who made a capitulation very honourable for the _ 


arrifon. See Hervey's Naval Hiftiry, III. 27 3279. 


than their grand proceſſion on Corpus Chrifti day, when . 1 
theſe are carried with the utmoſt pomp and devotion, [of nuns, to which there is a great reſort af pilgrims, in 
11. order to pay their devotions to the impreſſion of the holy 


Here is alſo a ſovereign court of judicature, a court of of! 2 * 8 
inquifition, and an exchange. The city is plentifully | face, ſaid to have been imprinted thrice on a napkin with 
quiition, and an exchange "Bok: y which Veronica wiped the face of our Saviour, when he 


ſupplied wich water, not only from. the river, but from | 
1 | | 


Was 


2 


ot 


manner of living, and their language. is @ mixture of 


ul, ſugar, flax, hemp, and hae fruit, as pomegranates, | 


KF 
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was going to his crucifixion. Among theſe pilgrims are 
many ſeamen, who, on their leaving Alicant, frequently 
wake a vow of performing their devotions here upon their 
ſafe return, which they do bare-footed. This picture of 
our Saviour's face, ſaid to be repreſented in ſo miraculous 
a manner on a piece of white linen, we are told is a 


wretched piece of daubing. | 


r. I 


Of the Kingdoms or Provinces of Murcia and Granada 
= Situation, Extent, Rivers, Produce, and principal 
ities. 


HE kingdom or province of Murcia is bounded on 
the north by New Caf/tile ; on the eaſt by the king- 
dom of Valencia; on the we by Andaluſia and Granada, 
and on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea, extend- 
ing about ſixty-two miles in length, and fifty-eight in 
breadth. | | FETAL 
I be principal river is the Segura, which receives its 
ſource from New Caftile, and running from weſt to eaſt 
traverſes this country and that of Valencia. 
The air of this province is pure and healthy, and the 
country produces corn and wine, which are both good; 
but as the country is very mountainous, and the ſoil dry, 
from its having but little rain, its products are but in ſmall 
quantities. It, however, abounds in fine fruits, as oranges 


and lemons, and alſo with ſugar, honey, and filk. 1 This province became a diſtinct kingdom in the thir⸗ 


principal places in this province are, 1 

MonciA, the capital of the kingdom, which is ſeated 

in a pleaſant plain on the river Segura, in 38* 127 N. lati- 
tude, and in 1* 14 W. longitude, is pretty large and po- 
pulous, with broad handſome ftreets. It is walled round, 
and has twelve gates. It contains fix pariſh-churches, 
and a ſuperb cathedral, which has a ſteeple ſo contrived 
that a man may ride up to the top either on horſeback or 
in a coach. It is the ſee of a biſhop, who has a revenue 
of twenty thouſand ducats. Round the city are fine gar- 
dens, which abound with excelleat fruit. | 

CARTHAGENA, or Little Carthage, is a pretty good 
city, ſtanding on the ſide of a hill, by a fine bay on the 

editerranean, at the mouth of the river Guadalantin, ac- 
cording to Dr. Maſtelyne's Tables, in 37" N. latitude, 
and 1* 8. W. longitude from Greenwich. It has one of 
the beſt barbours in the kingdom: the ſmall iſland of E/- 
combrada fo ſhelters it from ſtorms, that veſſels moor here 
in the utmoſt ſafety : it has plenty of freſh water. The 
-air is here ſo temperate in ſummer and mild in winter, that- 
the trees have leaves, bloſſoms, and fruit at the ſame time; 
and even roſes blow here at Chriſtmas. In the bowels of 
the earth are found amethy/ts,” garnets, agates, and other 
gems. This city is the ſee of a biſhop, who enjoys a re- 
venue of twenty-four thouſand ducats, and is ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Toledo. It contains about twelve hun- 
dred inhabitants, and has four monaſteries and a nunnery : 
it lies twenty-fix miles to the ſouth of the city of Murcia. 
' The kingdom of Granada, ſometimes called 7277 An- 
daluſia, is bounded on the eaſt by the kingdom of Murcia, 
on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſca, and on the north 
and weſt by Andaluſia. It is about a hundred and ſeven- 
ty- five miles in length, and ſeventy-five in breadth. 

The principal rivers are the X2nil, which riſes near the 
city of Granada, and paſſing through Andalufa, falls into 
the Guadalguiver; and, the h ., which alſo riſes 
in this province, and, after traverſing Murcia, runs into 
the Mediterranean. There are alſo a = number of 
ſmaller rivers. | RES Worms oo CO 

The country is very mountainous, payticularly toward 
the ſea ; but is interſperſed with delightful vallies. The 
Las Alpuxarras are mountains of a prodigious height, 
inhabited by a Meorifh race, who hake embraced the Ro- 
miſb religion; but ſtill retain their national cuſtoms and 


2 and Spaniſh. They are divided into eleven diſ- 
tricts. | N > 

The air in this country is temperate and healthy, and 
in general it is very fruitful, and produces corn, wine, 


| bitants conſiſt of the deſcendants of the ancient Moors, 


"Y Spain. 

| citrons, oranges, lemons, olives, figs, orayc; 

| There are prepared here two 7 : 6. do N . 
by the ſun on the branches of the vines, and ee : dried 
aredipped in the lye made oftheaſhes ofthe burathe we 

and afterward dried in the ſun. Here is alſo ore "Chey, 

of honey and tax. Several places in the mos, plent 


Antequera make ſalt, which the ſun prepa untains near 
conveyed into pans. The een of fü * water 


here alſ 
es plent 
and even of 
fineſt nuts: 


ntry in vaſt 


very conſiderable. The country likewiſe produc 
of dates, of which great adyantage is made 
the very acorns, which are ſaid te exceed the 
and of the galls, which are found in this cou 
quantities, a dye is made for leather. Great quantiti 
ſumach, for preparing goat and chamois ſkins, are 
exported from hence. Beſides good ſtone for buildin” 
the earth affords hyacinths, garnets, and other gems ing, 
In the time of the Moors, Granada was the moſt 
lous and beſt cultivated province in Spain ; but ee 
the contempt which the Spaniards entertain for: nen 
ture, things are much altered: however, Spain * 
any tract of land ſo well inhabited as the mountain v. 
Las Alpuxarras, which, beſides the many towns and vil 
lages interſperſed among them, are wonderfully ini 
by the induſtry of the inhabitants, who turn their yj 
yards and plantations to a very good account. The - 
coaſt, for its protection ee the African corſairs 7 
lined with high towers, which command an extenſive 
proſpe& over the ſea, from the ſtraits of Gibrallar « 
the Ryo Freye, or the Cold River. a 


teenth century, when the Moorih king Abenhy 
reſided at Cordova, loſing his life and e in NY 
againſt the Chriſtiant in 1236, his ſubjects and follower, 
betook themſelves to Granada, and choſe a new king, who 
made the city of that name his capital and place of reſi- 
dence. This kingdom, which was the laſt of the Aooriſ⸗ 
then contained thirty-two large towns and ninety-ſeven | 
ſmaller, and continued from the year 1236 to 1492, when 
Ferdinand the Catholic reduced it, and annexed it to the 
crown of Caf/ile. *: 3 
The city of GRAN ADA, the capital of the province 
ſtands at the foot of a moſt noble ridge of barren moun. 
tains and rocks, which ſtretch round on each ſide in ſuch 
a manner as to embrace a lovely plain, variegated with 
plantations, gardens, and. villages. It is ſeated by the 
river Fen, into which the Darro falls afier watering. a 
part of the city, in 37* 28“ N. latitude, and in 3* 51/ W. 
longitude. It is fortified with walls and towers, and is 
the ſee of an archbiſhop, who has forty thouſand ducats a 
year. Its public and private buildings are very hand- 
ſome; In the cathedral lie buried ſeveral kings, as Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, and Philip I. with their queens, The 
king's tribunal is held in a large and ftately edifice, and 
oppoſite to it is the Alcaxeria, a vaſt building, in which 
the merchants have their warebouſes: in the great 
ſquare are held the bull-fights. The univerſity here was 
neg in 1531, and the city has alſo a court of inqui- 
tion. 1 | 
The Mooriſh palace, called Al- Hambra, is built on a 
high hill that overlooks the city and the valley, and 
contains many grand apartments, all in the Maoriſb ſtyle, 
with alcoves, domes, fountains, Arabic inſcriptions, &c. 
beſides which there is a part built by Charles V. but not 
finiſhed. _ 5 The " | 
When Ferdinand the Catholic made himſelf maſter of 
this city, the ſhort method taken by Cardinal Limenes, 
for the conyerſion of the Maort, was, that they ſhould 
either be baptized or be put to death. The preſent inha- 


and of old Spanifh Chriſtians, as they are termed. 
MALAGA is an ancient fortified ſea-port, in 36* 51 
N. latitude, and in 4 56' W. Jongitude, two hun- 
dred and ſixty miles to the ſouth of Madrid, and ſeventy- 
five to the ſouth-weſt of Granada. It ſtands at the foot. 
of a fjeep mountain, and bas one of the beſt roads on all 
the coaſt, with a fine moat running into it five hundred 
and thirty paces long, and twenty broad, with ſtairs for 
taking water, and ſeveral pillars of jaſper at which to 
faſten ſhips, as alſo a chapel upon it for ſea-faring people. 


The city is handſomely built and populous, it being 1 
| _ DOT OT ended 


E 


| les, one on the top, and the other at the 

fended bn ntaio. It is large, and of a circular form, 
* Jed with a double wall, ſtrengthened by ſtately 
ſurroun and has nine gates. On one ſide the ſea waſhes 
nt” and on the other runs the little river Guadal- 


| gpaiN» 


rien over which there is a handſome bridge. It is 
be ler of a biſhop, whoſe revenue amounts to twenty 


ats a year. The grounds all round bein 

1 e "ain the lg variety of fruit, i 
| © ids a yery beautiful proſpect both from the Jand and 

G Their - wines, raiſins, oranges, lemons, almonds, 
— and other fruit, are well known, from the large 

lantittes imported to England, beſides thoſe ſent into 
other parts of Europe ; ſo that the duties paid to the king 
are computed to produce annually eight hundred thouſand 
. place was in the poſſeſſion of the Moors ſeven 
bunqred and ſeventy- three years, when king Ferdinand 
took it from them in 1487, after a bloody and obſtinate 
ſege of three months. Off Cape Malaga, near this city, 
the combined fleet of England and Holland, under Sir 
George Rooke, obtained a victory over the French fleet 
commanded by the count de Thoulouſe, in Auguſt1704-+ 


This defeat would have been more complete, had not the 
Engliſh juſt before exhauſted a great part of their ammu- 
nition in the taking of Gibraltar, and the Dutch ſent part 
of their ſquadron to convoy their merchantmen home. 


Ser. X. 


Of the Kingdom or Province of New Caſtile; its Situation, 
Extent, Produce, and principal Rivers; with a particular 
Deſcription of Madrid, the Eſcurial, the New Palace, 
Aranjuez, and Toledo, An Account of the Expulſion of 
the Jeſuits from Spain. 8 5 — | 

(45 TILE is the principal and moſt opulent kingdom 

in Spain, and is generally divided into the Old and 

Naw; the former being recovered from the Mars ſome 

time before the latter. New Caſtile, of which in regard to 
the order of ſituation, and as being the centre of the mo- 
 narchy, and the reſidence of the king, we ſhall firſt treat, is 
by ſome called alſo the kingdom of Toledo, that city having 
been formerly its capital. It is divided on the north by 
2 chain of mountains from Old Caftile, and a like chain 
alſo divides it to the eaſt ward from Arragon and Valencia, 
and this ſide alſo borders upon Murcia; to the ſouth it is 
kewiſe ſeparated by a chain of mountains from Andalu- 
fa ; and to the weſtward is bounded by E/ftramadura. - 
Its greateſt extent from eaſt to weſt is a hundred and 
eighty-four miles, and from north to ſouth two hundred. 
This province' has a good air, and is very fertile. The 
' rivers Tags, Guadiana, and Guadalguiver, have their 
ſources in it. The other moſt conſiderable rivers are the 
Fucar, which runs through Valencia into the Mediterra- 
nan; the Xarama, which riſes in the mountains of Ati- 
enca, and, after receiving the Henares and Tajuna, unites 
with the Tagus. The Guadarama has its ſpring. head in 
the mountains of Toledo, and, running from north to ſouth 
through the country, falls into the Tagus, a little below 
Toledo. s Fo 
The genius of the Caffilians is quick and inventive, 
inſomuch that the common people throw out extempo- 
rary pieces of poetry on any common occurrence that 
offers, in which the thoughts are __ -and natural, and 
the verſification | harmonious. Mr. 


lad at an inn near To/eds, who walked with him ſome 


miles by moonlight, chanting out ' verſes, in which the | 


thought was ſo happily and delicately expreſſed, that 
the traveller imagined it to be ſome compoſition univer- 
ſally known in the country, and as it aptly deſcribed 
their fituation at that time, the ingenuity of the youth 
was admired' for applying it ſo well; but after a quick 
ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſtanzas, to Mr. Baretti's great aſto- 
niſhment, he found that they were the mere effuſions of 
the youth's fancy, and not ſtudied compoſitions. Tra- 
vels, II. 179. Such inſtances occur in the courſe of theſe 
travels through Spain, in different parts of the kingdom, 
and from men, women, and boys. The principal places 
in this province are the followin 8 
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vf the king, is ſituated, according to Dr. Maſtelne's 
Tables, in 40* 25 N. latitude, and 3 26/ W. longitude 
from Greenwich, It ſtands upon a chain of little hills that 
are in the centre of a large plain, terminated on all ſid 
by lofty mountains, whoſe ſummits are always cover 
with ſnow. Weſt of the city, where it has neither walls 
nor moats, it is watered by the Manzanares, which ſwells 
in winter by the melting of the ſnow ; but for the greateſt 
part of the year, particularly in ſummer, is ſhallow. 
Philip II. however, erected over it a ftately ſtone bridge 
eleven hundred paces in length, and to the extent-of 
ſeven hundred it is twenty-two broad. On the ſouth 
ſide of the city is a much finer bridge over this little river 
built by Philip V. called the bridge of Toledo: 

The city is large; it has four hundred ſtreets, a few of 
them wide and ſtraight, but the reſt long, narrow, and ſoex- 
ceſſively dirty, that, according to ſome authors, the ſtench 
may be ſmelt at above the diſtance of a mile; but this 
nuiſance has of late years been removed by the conſtruction 
of common- ſewers, to convey away the Rien, and likewiſe 
by a royal edict enjoining the owner of every houſe to 
erect a privy, a convenience unknown until the year 
1766, and provided with ſuch reluctance by the inhabi- 
tants, that it cauſed a general inſurrection, which was 
quelled by the military. Mr. Swinburne ſays, this city 
is now as clean as it once was dirty, The houſes are 
moſt of them lofty, regular, and ſpacious ; they are built 
of brick, and the beſt of them have lattice-windows, 
moſtly of canvas, or ſome flight oil-cloth. The rich 
indeed have them glazed they take the ſaſhes down dur- 


covered with gauze, or other thin ſtuff, to let in the air, 
They in general, however, look more like priſons than 


which takes off much of their beauty, being grated with 
iron bars, particularly the lower range, and ſometimes 
all the reſt. A houſe is generally inhabited by many ſe- 
parate families, who are, notwithſtanding, for the moſt 
part, ſtrangers to each other. n 

This city has fourteen ſquares, among which the large 
market-place, called the Place Mayor, would be a very 
fine one was it kept clean, it being four hundred and 
thirty-ſix feet one way, and three hundred and thirty- one 
the other; but it is commonly filled with ſmall ſtalls 
and proviſions. As public ſhews are exhibited here on 
extraordinary occaſions, the houſes that ſurround it, 
which are exactly uniform, and five ſtories high, have 
balconies and galleries to each tory, for the convenience 
of the ſpectators; and, as they amount to the number of 
a hundred and thirty-ſix, are capable of containing fifty 
thouſand people with eaſe, they being throughout ſup- 
ported by an arched cloiſter like that of Covent. Garden, 
with open walks underneath for ſheltering the people 
from the ſun and rain. 'The houſes of the nobility 
have no courts before them, but ſtand even with the 
ſtreet ; theſe, with thoſe of the gentry, amount to twelve 
thouſand, all of them ſpacious and beautiful; thoſe of 
the grandees are generally built with ſtone, andthe apart- 
ments adorned with expenſive furniture. 

The other principal ſquares in Madrid are the Sun- 
market, della Sabada, and that of St. Domingo. The 
king's palace ſtands on an eminence on the weft fide of 


Manzanares and the country beyond it; it was burnt 


aretti met with a] down in 1734, but has been ſince rebuilt with greater 


magnificence, | , | 
mong the other buildings, the imperial college of; - 
ſuits is a very noble ſtructure, which is now converted to 
ſome other uſe. Some of the convents are fine, particy- 
larly that of Atoche, or Our Lady of the Buſh ;” in the 
church belonging to which they ſing Te Deum upon vic- 
tories and other public occaſions. Ihe convent of the 
Saliſas is a noble ſtructure, which was built by Queen 
Barbara, conſort of Ferdinand VI. and here their remains 
are depoſited. | | | 1 
In this city are the colleges in which are managed the 
affairs of the government, and alſo the courts of juſtice. 
There are here likewiſe three academies, one initituted 


for the improvement of eloquence and the Spaniſb tongue, 


Mapxp, the metropolis of al Spain, and the reſidence 


another for hiſtory, and a third for phyſic. 


5 P The 


A 


* 


ing the heat of ſummer, and put up others in their ſtead, 


dwelling- houſes, the windows, beſides having a balcony, 


the city, commanding a delightful proſpect of the river 
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— aſylum in his dominions. 


He acts as a ſuperior judge, and has under him. forty-one 


- 
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' The expulſion of the order of Jeſuits from Spain is a 
moſt remarkable event in its hiſtory, and tends greatly 
to weaken the power of the church of Rome over that 
country. This order, which was eſtabliſhed ſoon after 
the Reformation, had exifted about two centuries, when 
France firſt led the way to its extirpation, the king of 
Portugal followed the example, and the monarch of Spain 
was not long behind. No ſpecific charges were brought 
either * particular perſons or the body at large, but 
an ordinance from the king appeared, condemning to 
baniſhment every individual member of that order, with- 
out exception of a fingle perſon, in his dominions, whe- 
ther of Europe, Aſia, or America, The Feſuits were ever 
ſeeking to acquire power and wealth; they were mono- 
poliſts in trade, in whatever branch of it they could gain 
a footing; they were ambitious, intriguing, and ſeditious: 
no longer diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior attainments in learn- 
ing and ſcience to other eccleſiaſtics, their views were 
directed to purſuits of a very different kind, and kings 
_ conſidered themſelves expoſed to their plots and machi- 
nations. Such was the fecrecy with which the deſigns 
againſt this order were carried on, that the fathers had 
no previous apprehenfions of the fate which awaited 
them. On the 31ſt of March 1967, at midnight, the 
ſix different houſes of Feſuits-in the city of Madrid were 
ſurrounded by large bodies of ſoldiers ; the fathers were 
taken out of their beds, and conveyed to Carthagena, and 
all the effects they were ſuffered to take with them con- 
ſiſted of a few neceſſaries. The like meaſures, equally 
ſecret, deciſive, and rigorous, were taken in every other 
part of the kingdom. The poſſeſſions of the fathers 
were ſeized by the king, and thoſe prieſts belonging to 
the ſociety, who were natives of Spain, were allowed 


ſmall life-annuities, but all others of the order were left | 


entirely deſtitute of a proviſion. The Jeſuits in Mexico, 
and in all theother territories belonging to Spaniſh America, 
were ſeized in the ſame ſudden manner. Their effects, 
in the province of Mexico only, were computed to amount 
to 77 millions of piaftres, or 385 millions. of French 
livres, which is equal to C. 6,737,500 ſterling ; the Je- 
ſuits of Peru, and the ſouthern provinces of Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, were ſaid to be richer than thoſe of Mexico. In a 
deſpotic government the acquiſition of ſo much wealth 
is conſidered as a ſufficient cauſe for its confiſeation, if no 
criminality can be alledged againft its poſſeſſors. Theſe 
victims of deſpotiſm ere tranſported in great numbers 
to Italy, but — already related that the pope, 
though friendly to their cauſe, could not afford them an 
They therefore remained for 
a conſiderable time crowded together on ſhipboard, where 
numbers periſhed through the 7 hardſhips and miſeries 
which they endured, previous to their being landed on 
the iſland of Corfica. The king of the two Sicilies ſoon 
after, adopting the meaſures of his father, drove the 
Jeſuits out of his dominions, and ſeized upon their tem- 
poralities. . 5 . | : 3 15 | 
Proviſions of all kinds are here both excellent and rea- 
- ſonable, and this city being the reſidence of the court, it 
enjoys a briſł trade and free circulation of money; yet fo- 
reigners are very much diſtreſſed for lodging at Madrid, 
_ it having been ſaid that there is only one tolerable inn, 
which is the Golden Fountain; but Mr. Swinburne names 
another, St. Sebaſtian, an Italian houſe ; the Spaniards are 
not fond of taking any ftrangers into their houſes; eſpe- 
cially if they are not Catholics. Their places of diverſion 
are the amphitheatre, built for the exhibition of bull- 
feaſts, or Fie/las de Toros as they are called by the Spaniards 
(which have been already deſcribed) and the two theatres 
of la Cruz and del Principe. The noiſe by the itinerant 
bodies of pſalm-fingers in the evening is very diſagreeable; 
the frequent proceſſions, particularly thoſe of the hoſt, are 
troubleſome; eſpecially at Eaſter, when the ſight of thoſe 
bloody diſciplinants, the Flagellentes, is extremely ſhock- 


ing. — 
MMaarid is governed by a principal officer called a cor- | 

regidor, who is choſen by the king, and is nota merchant 
or tradeſman, but a gentleman well verſed in the law. 


regidors, who compoſe 


his council, acting as inferior ma- 
giſtrates under him. „ 
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population of the moſt conſiderable cities ; 

ſuppoſes Madrid to contain 340, ooo Abbie world, 
population to be increaſing. » And ts 
At the end of the city is a famous place for air; 
{ tecreation, called the Prado or Pardo de St. Hi, 
a delightful plain ſhaded by rows of poplar- trees 
dorned with twenty-three fountains, from whic 
ſprinkled every evening, when the nobility and ge 
pair thither in their coaches, of on horſeback, 
At the extremity of the Prado is the Palace called 315 
Retiro, or the Good Retreat. This, Mr. Gurt. ry 
ſerves, is a very indifferent quadrangle, and is not ſo = 
a royal manſion as St. Fames's palace. It was deſigned 

a place of retreat for. the king, from the hurry of 0 
court and town. It, however, contains a great num 
ber of ſtately rooms and fioble apartments, adorned with 
the moſt coſtly furniture and paintings, executed by the 
| greateſt maſters: but it is only built of brick, The gar 
dens are ſaid to be a perfect paradiſe, and abound with 
the moſt delightful thady walks, water-works, and the 
moſt curious productions of art and nature; among the 
former is an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Philip IV. ye 
finel,executed in bronze, ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal. 
On the canals are pleaſure-boats, and fome ſummez. 
| houſes, in which the muſicians play, while the king a- 
muſes himſelf on the water. At the entrance of the 
outer-court are the king's ſtables, in which are a great 
number of horſes and mules. Contiguous to theſe is the 
armoury, a ſpacious handſome room filled with curious 
ſuits of armour formerly worn by the kings of Han. 
The outer-court of the palace juſt mentioned is a late 
ſquare, with cloifters on both ſides the ſtables and ar- 
noury fronting the palace. 

When Baretti viſited Spain, in the year 1760, a palace 
was building near Madrid by Sacebetti, a Tuſcan archited, 
which was ſuppoſed would be finiſhed in about ſix years, 
Te form of this building is exactly quadrangular, and 
each of the four-fronts are very nearly alike. It has a 
large. regular ſquare before, and a ſpacious field behind; 
one of its ſides is turned toward the city, and the oppoſite 
one has an extenſive proſpect of the country. It is com- 
poſed of three ſtories under ground, and five above ground: 
the lower of theſe ſubterraneous ſtories was deſigned for 
the liquors and victuals, and was as cold as an ice- houſe; 
the kitchens were deſigned to occupy the ſecond, and the 
lodging rooms for the domeſtics: were aſſigned to the 
third ſtory 3 but the dampneſs of the lower apartments, 
and the number of venomous and loathſome inſects which 
were bred in them, cauſed the loweſt ſtory to be filled up 
before the building was completed. Seven hundred 
workmen were daily employed in erecting the loftier parts 
of this ſuperb building. The ancient palace of Madrid 
was burnt in the year 1734+ Baretti, When Mr. Swin- 
burne was here in 1776, this ſtructure was completely 
finiſhed. ** I know: no. palace in Europe,” ſays he, 
fitted up with ſo much true royal magnificence, The 
ceilings are chef-d'auvres of Mings, Corrado, and Tiepol.. 
The richeſt marbles ate employed with great taſte in 
forming the cornices zud ſocles of the rooms, and the 
frames of the doors ang windows, The great audience- 
chamber is one of the#iebeftT know: the ceiling, painted 
by Tiepolo, repreſents" the triumph of Spain; round the 
cornice the artiſt has placed allegorical figures of its dit- 
ferent provinces, diſtinguiſhed by their productions, and 
attended by ſeveral of their inhabitants in the provincial 
habits.” Travels through 2 80. II. 170. 

The palace of Aranjuex, Mr. Swinburne ſays, is twenty- 
ſeven miles from Madrid ; it has a fine front, and is agree- 
ably ſituated in a pleaſant vale at the confluence of two 
rivers, the Xarame and the Tagus. Though the gardens 
are only a dead flat, and the walks lined with plantations 
of trees in ſtraight rows, yet there is ſomething chear- 
ful and refreſhing in this cool and ſhady ſpot, — T be king 
and court paſs the months of May — af at this pa- 
lace. Baretti. The road from Maarid hither was made by 
the preſent king of Spain, at the vaſt expence of . 130,000 
ſterling. Swinburne. 4 0 x 
The town or village of ARanguez formerly conſiſted 
of a few miſerable huts, where the ambaſſadors and the 
attendants of the court endeavoured to lodge themſelves 
as well as they could, but always very uncomfortably ; 
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In the year 1778, a French calculator, in e imating the 


. A 9 
8 


many 


zs chooſe to build an houſe agreeable to the regulations 


.- Madrid, in a delightful lonely country; 
| e The building is not grand, nor in a good taſte; 
but the gardens are very fine, and the fountains the nobleſt 


e 


. lions ſterling. Here king Philip V. retired on his reſig- 
nation of the crown, in the year 1724, and cauſed the re, 
lies of ſome ſaints, which were highly. revered, to be 


-to have 


the country agrees perfectly with ic. Philip II. the 


ture he gave great diſguſt to the Spaniſb cortes : for Philip 
having aſſembled them to aſk ſupplies for carrying on the 
war againſt France, the ſtates very freely voted a ſubſidy | and w 
of fome millions; which the artful monarch no ſooner 
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ay ok the habitations were vaults under ground. A 

_ lingular accident, which happened at the nuncio's | 
re determined the preſent king of Spain to build a 
boy a coach broke through the ceiling of his 
dining-room, and fell in upon the table. The court 
then began tO apply very conſiderable ſums for the pur: 
ole of erecting proper dwellings for the great number 
of perſons who refort hither: whilſt the ſovereign reſides 
t this palace in the ſpring, at which time near 10,000 
: :ſons are ſuppoſed to be collected. The king keeps 
p ſets of mules, which muſt require a,yaſt number of 
men to take care of them. Half a million fterling is ſaid 
been laid out on this town ſince the year 1763, 
and wonders have been performed. Here are now ſeveral 
fine ſtreets drawn in ſtraight lines, with broad payements, 
a double row of trees before the houſes, and a very noble 
road in the middle: commodious hotels for the miniſters 
and ambaſſadors z. great ſquares, markets, churches, a 
theatre, and an amphitheatre for bull-feaſts. Swinbarne's 
Travels, II. 134. Bareiti calls it the moſt regular little. 
town perhaps in the world, the king of Spain making the 
uniformity of its ſtructure the eſſential to which all who 
build muſt conform; and to promote the increaſe of build- 
ings here, the ground is given in fee ſimple, to all ſuch 


that are eftabliſhed. Travels, II. 248. 


ST.-ILDEPHONS0 is a palace about ſixty miles, from, 
par of it is alfo a 


in Eurepe. The gardens are ſaid to have coſt five mil- 


brought from the Eſcurial into this chapel, 
We now come to the palace, or convent, of the Escu- 
RIAL, ſo called from the village in which it ſtands, whick 


js ſituated ſeven leagues to the north of Madrid. Caſiri, 


in his Bib. Hip. Eſc. derives the name from an Arabic 
word, which-means a place of rocks, and the nature of 


founder of this palace, and the convent belonging to 


it, made a vow at the battle of St. Quintin (A. D. 1559) 
zainſt the French, on the frontiers of Picaray, to build a 
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is more taken away, The number of windows in the 
weſt front is 200, in the eaſt front 366. At each angle is 
a tower. The principal front bas three gates, of which 
that in the middle is ſupported by four Doric columns 


| of ſpeckled marble on each ſide, and over them are others 


of the /onic order. Above the portal is a beautiful ſta- 

tue of St. Laurence, of white marble, fifteen feet high, 

dreſſed in the habit of a deacon, with a book in his fee 

hand, and. a large gridiron of bronze in his right. 

After paſſing the prine ipal gate you enter a portico that 

extends from the college to the convent; over it is the 

library ; and in the front are three noble arches leading 
into a grand court, where the eye is ſtruck with the mag- 

nificent frontiſpiece of St. Laurence s church, on each fide 

of which is a lofty tower, and in the centre a dome. It 
has five grand arches that form the entrance into the 


large ſtatues, placed on pedeſtals, of David, Solomon, 
Hezetiab, Fofiab, Manaſſeh, and Fehoſophat, with crowns 
93 bronze on theit heads, and ſceptres in their 
An A. a i s 
The whole ſtructure is ſupported by four ſtrong ſquare 
pillars round the centre of the church, forming four grand 
arches. Every pillar has two altars, and two niches 
over them; and in the niches of the pilaſters along the 
walls, on both ſides, are altars anſwerable to the others. 
Heſides theſe, the whole circuit of the church is ſurround- 


. ed with, very elegant chapels, and over theſe ate galleries 


With braſs baluſtrades extending quite round. The cupola 
is encompaſled by two galleries, and crowned with a 
Janterny that has eight windows divided by pilaſters gra- 
| dually diminiſhing to the top, where there is another 
4 dome on the crown of the lantern; and over this 
n uted ſtone obeliſk, on the top of which is a globe of 
j Bit braſs, with a ctoſs and vane. The doors are nine in 
number, and over the arches of the principal of theſe, 
| and on the great altar, are twelve 5 of a very beau- 
tiful red jaſper. The altars amount to forty, all of 
which are richly adorned with carved work,” and in- 
numexrable paintings, many of them by the greateſt 
maſters. | F | ; 
Jou next view the great chapel, the aſcent to which 
from the church is by twelve ſteps of red jaſper. The 
pavement of this chapel conſiſts of Maſaic work of jaſper 


convent at the. Eſcurial for monks of the order of St. Je- and marble of various colours, ranged in the moſt beau- 


attributed to the bravery of his Zngih auxiliaries (he 
being then the huſband of queen Mary) than to the effi- 


cacy of his vows. The battle being gained on St. Lau- 


rence's- day ( Auguft 10th) he called the convent after the 
name of that ſaint; and as he was burnt upon a gridiron, 


this prince immortalized the very manner of his martyr- 
dom; for he not only ſtuck gridirons, either of paint, 


wood, metal, or ſtone, all over the convent, but built the | in; 
That part | edificegand the whole ſtructure is adorned with the works 


of the building which forms the palace is the. handle | of the moſt celebrated Spaniſh and Italian painters. 
of this gridiron, and the reſt being divided into a great 


very convent itſelf in the form of a gridiron. 
number of ſquare courts, the buildings are fo ranged as 


to form the ſides and bars. But in erecting this ſtruc- 


ſecured in his own coffers, than he applied it to the build- 
ing of this convent. Such a mifapplication of the public 


revenues ſo much diſguſted the cories, that they afterwards conſtruction. 


aſſembled with more reluctance, being unwilling to be 


rum, which order he preferred, from being obliged to can={tiful compartments. - The altar- piece is adorned with all 


nonade a Convent» of Feromites during the ſiege of St. 
Quintin e but the ſucceſs of that day ought rather to be | 


the orders of architecture, except the Tu/can, 

The convent conſiſts of five beautiful cloiſters, and 
may be entered from the church. The principal cloiſter 
is as large as the other four; it extending two hundred 
and ſeven feet from eaſt to weſt, and two hundred and 
ten feet from north to ſouth. The grand ſtaircaſe is 
forty feet broad; the ſteps are of the moſt beautiful ſtone, 
each of one piece, and the baluſtrades of exquiſite work- 
manſhip. The arcade above is embelliſhed with paint- 
ings, exhibiting the founder's motives for_ereQing. this 


In the ſouth ſaloon are two doors of inlaid! work 
brought from Germany, extremely beautiful, and the 


The next is the apartment in which Philip II. re- 
ſided where he died ; here the furniture, ceilings, 
are plain. It is, bowever,embelliſhed with ſmall 
ſtatues of ſaints, ſome very beautiful pictures of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and other religious pieces. From this apart- 
ment is a paſſage to the queen's, which is of the ſame 
The monks here haue a higher opi- 
nion of Philip. II. the founder, than even of St. Lau- 
rence and St, Ferom : this indeed is only a decent part 


| 


cajoled out of their money by the tricks of deſigning 


as 7 Wo . 


— 


princes. 


This royal monaſtery of St. Laurence is built on the! 
declivity of a mountain, part of the Segovia; chain, 


which ſeparates the two Ca/iiles. It is gf {arbegutiful 


white ſtone, veined with blue and brown,.aF a very 
fine poliſh, The building is a long ſquare of 639 feet by 


580; ſo that adding 460, which is the projection of the 


chapel and king's quarter, the whole circumference comes 
to 2,900 Spaniſh feet. The height up to the moor is all 
| round b0 feet, except on the gardeq fide, where dib ground 


4 


of gratitude ;/ for as he thought that by raiſing this ſu- 
perb fabric he ſhould atone for all his fins (and they were 
-both numerous and atrocious) ſo he ſpared no expence to 
render it complete. It coſt during his reign twenty-eight 
millions of ducats, which is about three millions three 
hundred: and ſixty thouſand pounds | ſterling. He 
generally-refided here during the laſt fifteen years of his 
lifes when near his, death ordered himſelf to be 
Absage aut in his bed to the foot of the high altar, that 
he might die in ſight of it; and thus he expired. The 
3 1 | JEL. n * A tel ſpot 


% 


veſtibule, and on the lower part of the portal are fix _ 


inſide is adorned with a number of exquiſite paintings. 
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the revival of the art. 
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ſpot on which his bed was placed is fince railed off, as 
acred. * "Sp! 
5 There ate two libraries in the Eſcurial, one upon the 
firſt floor, and the other upon the ſecond 1 that upon he 
firſt floor is a fine arched room a hundred and ninety*hye 
feet long, thirty-two broad, and thirty-ſix in height; 
and the payement is of black and white machle in bsau- 
tiful knots. - The concave part of the ceiling is finely 
ainted by Pelligrine, exhibiting Divinity, Philoſophy, 
ammar, Logic, and all the other ſciences, furrounded 
with proper groupes of figures. This library contains all 
the printed books, except ſome editions which are 
kept above. The library above ſtairs is ſuppoſed to be 
one of the nobleſt collections of manuſcripts in the world 
there being eighteen hundred and twenty- four volumes o 
Arabic manuſcripts only; Greet manuſcripts in profuſion, 
in folio and quarto, of very great antiquity, yet fair and 
legible. But all this wealth is depoſited in the hands of a 
few illiterate Feromites, who. are as jealous of theſe trea- 
Tures as if they underſtood theit true value. 
The laſt part we ſhall mention of this vas | 
is the Pantheon chapel, the ſepulchre of the princes of 
Spain. The portal is one of the fineſt pieces, in the Cam- 
pete order, in the world. * 
VU pon entering this augu 
the beauty of its ſeveral parts. 
tecture is the Compoſite. Its circumference is one hun- 


* 


| cemetery, you are firuck with 
The order of its archi-' 


dred and thirteen feet, and the diameter from wall 
wall ing more than thirty-ſix feet 3 the heigbt 


from the pavement to the central ſtone at the top is thir- 
ty-cight feet, and its form ig perfealy circular, The 
pavement repreſents the figure of *a-tar, the rays of 
which are formed of innumerable gems, Jaſpers, and 1 ; 
rent kinds of marble, with a flewyon in the centre,..glit-: 
_ tering with gems. The whole is ſurrounded with u bau- 
tiful pedeſtal or baſe, on which Rand ſixteen fluted Co- 
rintbian pilaſters of jaſper, the baſes and capitals of gilt 
bronze. The /ar „ or coffins, are placed in niches 
all round the Pantheon; and the marb which they 
are made is remarkable for the ſineneſs of the grain, the 
beauty of the colour, and the ornaments beſtowed an 
them. There are twenty- ſix of theſe nitches, but only 
thirteen are filled: the two laſt kings, and all the queens 
that died without iſſue, being buried elſewhere. Stuin- 
burne, II. 226. EY 2965 "4 N — 
On the right-hand, going gut of the Pantheon, a door 
opens into a vault, which may be called the ſecondary 
Pantheon, where thoſe of the royal family who are not 
entitled to a place in the principal ſtructure are interred, | 


The paintings which adorn the different parts of the 


2 particularly the church, ſacrifly, and convent 
Mr. Swinburne pronounces to be ſuperior to any gallery 
in Europe, except that of Dreſden. What remains of the 
collection which was made by that admirable connoiſſeur, 
but miſtaken monarch, Charles I. of England; are here 

| „ and furniſh the moſt eftimable pieces: of the 
whole Mr. Swinburne has ſpoken with all the + enthu- 
ſiaſm of a dilettante, as they conſiſt of the moſt capital 
works of the greateſt 'painters that have flougiſhed ſince 


_ * ToLeDo, an ancient fortified and trading city, 
the capital of New Caſtil-; ſituated, according to Dr. 
Maſtelyne s Tables, in 30 50 N. latitude, and g go W. 
longitude from Greenwich. It ſtands on a ſteep Mid crag- 
gy rock, encompaſſed by the Tagus, in the form af 
horfe-ſhoe, over Which it has two ſtately bridges. Ar. 
Swinburne ſays, it is ſomething like the city of Durham, 
or the town bf Richmond in Yorkſhire. land-fide 
is fortified by a double wall, in which are one hun- 
dred and fifty towers, and five gates, beſides 
poſterns. It was formerly eſteemed a place of ſtreng th 
but in the war for the ſucceſſion, it always ſubmittedito' 


was very famous for the manufacture of ſword-blades, 


| whence a Spaniſh blade was called a toledo; but the leſt file chan New Ca/tile. . 
tract e Tierra de. 
ii near ng 


art of tempering ſteel has been loſt abgut'cighty. ye: 
{from 1787) and the project of revivingaand exp 

| It, is one of the favourite ſchemes of Chara h. 
erected proper works for it on the banks of clienr;” 


The ſtreets are narrow and ſteep; but there no leſs: 


}oors, 


feuRure 


away. Tue walls, it has ſince been found, were covered 


earthern-ware. It has an hoſpital, where ſeveral hundred 


once Of the Kingdom or Province of Old Caſtile ; its Situation, 
3 


AD Caſtile is bounded on the notth by the Afuris 


; hundred and eighty. 
thoſe who were maſters of the field. Formerly this city 1 
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magnificent and ſpacious old palace taken 


the ſtables of which can hold at leaſt fy wa 


horſes. e hundred 
The cathedral is a large Gothic ſtructure 
ings bat che building is neither light, no 
0 + . 5 ow” hundred and eighty- 
un and ninety-one broad, and one hy 
ven high, all of white ſtone. The roof 3 / ro 
eighty-eight lofty pillars. The treaſury is of an nt 
able value; the veſtments for the prieſts, and the ute oy 
are of the richeſt materials and fineſt workmanſhip _ 
image of the Virgin Mary here has a garment covered on 
pearls z and the paintings in this ſtructure are anſwers tl 
to the reſt. The ceiling of the veſtry is painted b = 
Giordano, and is indeed fine and well preſerved, Th) 61 
dia, jewels, and precious ſtones, are inconceivable as if 1 
as ineſtimable; altars, with ſteps to them of maſlive 10 
ver, gilt; the figures of the four quarters of the world, | 
each adorned with the precious ſtones peculiar to its own 
quarter, and fitting on globes of two feet diame g 
globe 3 A pedeſtal, and that on a baſe; th 
Fates pedeſtal, and baſe, being all together ten feet and 
aid to be all of maſſive ſilver, were the gift of Char/;s Il A 
queens, In ſhort, this is one of the richeſt cathedral: in 
the - univerſe, and the archbiſhopric, both in power and 
venue, the greateſt next to that of Rome; lo that the 
e queen of Spain obtained it from the pope for one of 
her ſons, Don Lewrs, though a minor, brother to the pre- 
ſent king of Spam, who, as we learn from Mr. uin. 
Burne, has guitted the church, and married an Arragoni 
girl, whom he fell in love with in 1775. Baretti lays, a 
conſiderable part of this archbiſhop's revenue has berg 
curtailed within the laſt century. The lands for the re- 
pairs of the church are ſaid to bring in annually thirty thay. 
"ſand ducats, and for the dignitaries and canons two hun. 
dred thouſand more, The whole number of perſons be- 
longing to the cathedral is ſaid to amount to ſix hundred. 
There is al ſo a very great curioſity at Toledo, which is 
an original Hebrew temple, and is a fine piece of anti- 
quity; but the piety of the Spaniards, in converting this 
temple from 7udaiſm to Popery, has deprived antiquaries 
of much matter of entertainment. The ancient divi- 
hs have been all taken down; the holy of holies, 
and even the tabernacle itſelf, have been literally done 


rich in Cary. 
r in a 
four feet long, one 


ter, the 
e figure, 


with the P/almsin Hebrew characters; but the Spaniards 
had zealouſly plaſtered them over; but a gentleman of parts 
and learning, who is canon and treaſurer of the church, 
cauſed the plaſter to be carefully removed. There are 
alſo the remains of a Roman circus and amphitheatre, 
TALAVERA is a populous town and of much trade, ſitu- 
ated fifty-eight miles 8. W. of Madrid, the birth-place 
of Mariana, the famous Spaniſb hiſtorian. There is a 
manufacture of filk, and ſeveral others, particularly one of 


lick poor are taken care of. Baretti. 
a 


Extent, Rivers, and Produce; with 4 Deſcription of 
Avila, Segovia, Valladolid, and Burgos. 


and Biſcay; on the eaſt by Navarre and Arragon; 
on the ſouth by New Caſtil«e; and on the weſt by Leon. 
Its -figure is very irregular, and conſequently its dimen- 
ſions extremely different; however, its greateſt length, 
from Valladolid to Tarragona, is about one hundred and 


4 


twelve Engliſb miles, and its greateſt breadth about one 


ts principal civers are the Daum ani Ebro, the ſources 
of which te io this province, hich is mountainous, and 
he moſt fruitful part is 2 
| which lies to the north, 
1. Pris Seco, Ihe wine produced here is e- 
celle ene plaios are covered with cattle, particularly 
with en yield the beſt wool in all Spain, of which 
we nie alfcady given a particular account, It was 


than ſeven ſquares or market-places, There is here a. 
— 1 | 5s 


formerly only a country ſubje&t- to the kings of e. 
E bs but 


* 
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6 was etected into a kingdom. The moſt re- 

aces in this province are the following: 

or AVILA DEL REV, forty miles to the eaſt of 

is an ancient City, ſeated on a fine plain envi- 
mountains, and producing excellent grapes 

1 other fine fruits; it is ſurrounded with a wall, on 
110 are eighty- ſix towers, and ten gates. It has nine 
* in churches, as many monaſteries, ſeven nunneries, 

Wee chapels, two colleges, nine hoſpitals, and an an- 
5 | charitable donation of ten thouſand ducats given by 
——_ for maintaining poor orphans and other needy 
the city, ; 

rſons. The royal caſtle ſtands on a rock, and is pro- 
\ided with a garriſon and artille 7x. | 

The city of SEGOVIA is of great antiquity, It ſtands 
high between two hills. The unevenneſs of its ſite gives 
it a wild appearance. Moſt of the ſtreets are crooked and 
dirty; the houſes wooden and very wretched. Swinburne 
II. 251. The number of families in this city have been 
ſaid to amount to four thouſand, It has twenty-ſeven pa- 
riſh churches, as many monaſteries, eight nunneries, five 
hoſpitals, three chapels, ſeven ſquares, and forty-three 
ſtreets of the firſt rank, beſide a great number of lanes, 
Here is the chief eſtabliſhment of the Spaniſh artillery ; 
and here the grand maſter of the ordnance reſides. Sw1n- 

ne. | 
he cathedral, dedicated to Nueſra Senora de la Pax, 
zs a noble ſtructure, in the Gothic ſtyle of architecture, 
and one of the moſt handſome churches in Spain. Its 
form,” ſays Mr. Swinburne, ** is exactly the ſame as that 
of York minſter, which I look upon to be the criterion for 
judging of the beauties or defects of every Gothic church.“ 
Travels II. 260. It has two choirs, as it were ſurrounded 
by a moſt ample baſilica, which is lined on the wall-fide 
with a vaſt variety of fine altars, and rich ſhrines. The 
painted glaſs is good, and gives a dim ſolemn light. The 
ſacriſty is a fine room, and contains ſome paintings. 
There is an old cloiſter adjoining to the cathedral, in 
which are hung up ſome hundreds of veſtments, the 
badges of ſo many unhappy 7ews, who had the misfor- 
tune to be burnt, becauſe they did not believe all that the 
inquiſitor did. The inquiſition, or the holy office, as it 
is called, was then at Segovia, but has been ſince removed. 
In this cathedral is a grant of queen Urraca, which men- 
tions the Alcazar, or royal palace; and, according to Mr. 
Clarke, it concludes in the following impious manner : 
« whoſoever ſhall violate this grant, let them be ever ba- 
& niſhed from God's threſhold, and be eternally tormented 
© with Dathan and Abiram, whom the earth ſwallowed ; 
ede damned with the traitor Judas, and pay a theuſand 
* pounds of unalloyed gold to the biſhop.” This cathe- 
dral, ſays Dillon, has been lately repaired. 

There are ſeveral fine churches beſides the cathedral : 
thoſe of St. Milan and St. Fobn the Baptiſt are very old; 
the latter is ſaid to have been built in 923. It conſiſts of 
three naves, all round arches of the old Gothic, and here 
the archives of the city are kept. 2 

The Alcazar, or royal palace, is ſuppoſed by Mr. Clarke 
to have been built in the eighth century. The front is 
about fifty feet long: there are two conic. turrets at each 
wing ; and the facade is adorned with ſeveral diminutive 
turrets in the ſame ſtyle. Here, ſays Mr. Swinburne, 
* are ſome magnificent halls, with much gilding on 
the ceilings, in a ſemi-barbarous taſte.” Travels through 
ans II. 247.—The great ſaloon, which is called“ the 

all of the Kings,” contains the wooden or waxen ima- 
ges of nineteen kings of Ca/tile, fix of Leon, two of 
the 4/turias, and ſixteen of Oviedo, all placed about the 
middle of the wall, round the room, with their queens, 
and four counts, or dukes, placed under them, ound 
all the rooms are inſcriptions containing prayers and pious 
ſentences, in old Gothic characters. This antique palace 
bas ſeldom been the reſidence of royalty fince the reign of 
Ferdinand and Jſabella, who were fond of this ſpot. Some 
of the royal apartments are now occupied by a college of 
young gentlemen cadets, who are educated at the king's 
Expence,. in all the ſciences requiſite for forming an engi- 
neer. Stwinburne II. 248. | | 

Here is the famous tower or caſtle of Segovia, ſo well 
.. deſcribed by Le Sage, in his Adventures of Gil Blas. It 

was the ancient receptacle for ſtatepriſoners. According 
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markable P) 
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roned with 
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ſon to ſome Agerine Reis, or captains of ſhips, whoſe 
crews work in the arſenal of Garthagena, Our author, 
when he viſited this place, ſaw eleven of them ; who im- 
mediately knew the company to be Engliſhmen, and ex- 
preſſed great joy at ſeeing any of that country, repeatedly 
calling them “ very very good friends.” The duke 4 
Ripperda (prime miniſter to Philip V. and diſgraced about 
1732) was confined in this caftle, and they ſhew the 
dark room from whence he made his eſcape, and the bros 
ken lock on the door is ſtill in the ſame ſituation. Dillon's 
Travels, 114. There is another large priſon in the mid- 
dle of the city; but that is only for common felons. 

This city has an wniver/ity; and is the ſee of a biſhop, 
who has an annual revenue of twenty-four thouſand du- 
cats. 

The town-houſe is a good modern ſtructure; but the 
city, upon the whole, has a ſtrange appearance: the build- 
ings look wild and odd, ſometimes being raiſed upon the 
uneven and craggy parts of the rock, and conſiſting of all 
the ſtyles of architecture, Roman, Gothic, Mooriſh, Saxon, 
and Spaniſb. | 

W hat is moſt worthy of notice among the buildings 
of this city, is the Segovian agueduct, which extends to a 
ſmall river, called Rio Frio, which riſes in the ſkirts of a 
paſs in the mountains, and takes from it as much water 
as would fill a duct that would contain a human body. It 
is received into an arch of ſtone, five hundred paces from 
the city; and from thence begins to run in the channel 
of the aqueduct, which does not require more elevation 
than ſeventeen feet. By little and little, the height in- 
creaſes as it comes to deeper ground, but without requir- 
ing more than one range of arches, till the water has paſſed 


over ſixty-five arches, where the arches have a height of 


thirty-nine feet, cloſe to a Franciſcan convent, There 
they begin to wind from eaſt to weſt, requiring two ranges 
of arches, one arch being erected upon the other; that 
being the loweſt part of the valley, which is the little 
ſquare, now called Azoguejo, In that part the aque- 
duct is one hundred and two feet high; the channel en- 
tering by the battlements of the walls, with an extreme 
elevation from the ground to the top of the arch. The 
aqueduct goes through the middle of the city, from eaſt 
to welt, with an arched duct ſo large, that a man may 
walk in it: and from thence dividing, it extends to the 
public fountains, and the ciſterns of convents and pri- 
vate houſes. This ſtructure conſiſts of one hundred and 
ſixty- one arches, of hewn ſtones that are a bluiſh granite, 
placed one upon another. This was doubtleſs built by 
the ancient Romans, and ſome attribute it to Trajan. In 
two niches on the higheſt part were formerly ſtatues of 


of St. Sebaſtian. This aqueduct,“ ſays Mr. Stoinburne, 
5 is not only an admirable monument of antiquity for its 
ſolidity and workmanſhip, which has enabled it to with- 
ſtand the violence of ſo many barbarians, and the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſons during ſo many ages, but is alſo 
wonderfully beautiful and Tight in its deſign.” Travels 
into Spain, II. 245. Antiquaries are not agreed in the 
epocha of its erection; ſome attributing it to the time of. 
Trajan, and others are willing, for the honour of their 
country, to give the merit to Hercules. Mr Swinburne has 
no doubt but it was a Roman work, but no inſcription re- 
mains ſufficiently legible to lead to the knowledge of the 
preciſe time in which it was conſtructed, Such a ſupply 
of water is abſolutely neceſlary for the exiſtence of the 
city, which is built on a rock where no water can be 
procured, 

Below the caſtle is the mint, which, when at work, 
can coin thirty thouſand ducats in a day, It is a large 
building, and the moſt ancient place of coinage in 
the kingdom. The machines for melting, ſtamping, and 


milling the coin are worked by water. Copper alone is 


now coined here, which is brought from the mine of 
Rio Tinto, fourteen leagues diſtant from Seville. Swin- 
burne, Gold and ſilver are coined at Madrid and Seville. 
Dillon. Here they make good paper; but the woollen 
manufacture of this city is the beſt and moſt conſiderable 


in all Spain; the blankets of Segovia are, perhaps, the 


fineſt in the world; for they have a vaſt quantity of the 
fineſt. wool, produced from the numberleſs flocks bred in 


to Mr. Swinburne, a part of the palace is allotted as a pri- 


the neighbouring plains. Here are alſo ſeveral, other ma- 
. OE OR” | nufactures, 


Hercules, which are now changed for thoſe of our Lady 
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nufactures, 3 of linen. Mr. Swinburne ſays the 
inhabitants do not appear much the richer for their cloth 


manufacture, which is not in a very flouriſhing condi- 
tion, but the cloth they make is fine, Through miſma- 
nagement, lazineſs, or want of hands, the greateſt part 
of the wool is carried to France, and at Orleans and other 
places manufactured into caps and cloths, many of which 
xeturn to Spain for ſale, Travels, Il. 252. 


VALLADOLID, anciently called Pindia, is a large, beau- 
tiful, and populous city, eighty-ſix miles to the north- 


weſt of Madrid. It is fituated in a ſpacious and delightful 


2 watered by the Piſuerga, over which it has a ſtately 
ridge: beſides which, it has about nineteen ſmall ones 
over the Eſquera, a ſmall river that runs through ſeveral 
of the ftreets, and thence through a delightful landſcape 
of gardens, orchards, meadows, and fields, which it wa- 
ters in its courſe. The city is walled round, and has fix 
nu, but it is a place of no great ſtrength, It has long 

road Rreets, with large and lofty houſes, ſplendid pa- 
Jaces, ſpacious and elegant ſquares and fountains; ſe- 
venty convents, among which the Dominican convent of 
St. Paul, has a magnificent church, which the college of 
St. Gregory and that of the Jeſurts, now applied to ano- 
ther purpoſe, are particularly worthy of notice. 

Here 1s a royal palace near the Dominican convent; an 
zniver/ity, founded in 1346, which Mr. Swinburne ſays is 
in the laſt ſtage of a decline. Travels, II. 2553 likewiſe 
a geographical academy, lately erected; a court of inquiſi- 
tion; and a tribunal of juſtice. The revenue of its bi- 
ſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Toledo, does 
not exceed twelve thouſand ducats per annum. Mr. Swin- 
burne deſcribes Valladolid as a very large rambling city, 
full of edifices; which, during the reign of Pbilip III. 


who made it his conſtant reſidence, were the palaces of | 


his great efficers and nobility. Being abandoned e 
owners, who have followed the court in all its different 
emigrations, they are fallen to decay, and exhibit a pic- 
ture of the utmoſt deſolation. The private houſes are il] 
built and ugly: the great ſquare, ſome ſtreets built upon 
porticos, many colleges Sy convents, are ſtill grand, and 
denote ſomething of the magnificence of a place that had 
been long honoured with the preſence of their monarch ;\ 
but in general Valladolid has the appearance of having 
been run up in a hurry to receive the court, and as if it 
had been meant to rebuild it afterward at leiſure, of more 
durable materials than bad brick and mud, the compoſi- 
tion of moſt of its preſent houſes. It is melancholy to 
behold the poverty and miſery painted in the meagre faces, 
and diſplayed in the tattered garments of the common 
people: the women go quite bare- headed. Travels through 
2 II. 254. Baron Dillon ſays, this large city, ex- 
uſive of colleges and ſome churches that have good re- 
mains of gothic architeure, now only exhibits the diſmal 
ruins of its former grandeur, and the palace where Phi- 
lip II. was born, has nothing but bare walls, where bats 
and ſpiders quietly inhabit the manſions of the great em- 
or Charles and the hrs his progeny. Travels, 118. 
ndeed it is ſo ruined that Mr, ets 1c could with dif- 
ficulty find any body to ſhew him the ſpot where Philip 
had reſided. II. 254 Some miles to the northward near 
the town of Torguemacla, is a bridge over the Piſuerga, 
which conſiſts of twenty-two arches. | 3 
BurGos, the ancient capital of Old Caftile, ſtands on 

a hill between the rivers Alarcon and Arlanza, and is 
encompaſſed with mountains. It lies one hundred and ten 
miles to the north of Madrid. It has old but ſtrong walls, 
ſeven gates, a good bridge over the Arlanza, and on 
the north-ſide is a caftle ſeated on a ſteep rock. The air 
is here ſo diſagreeable, that the Spaniards have a proverb, 
that Burgos has nine months of winter, and the other 
three of hell; the former meaning rainy and cold wea- 
ther, and the latter exceflive heat. This city is large, 
but irregular, and moſt of its ſtreets are narrow and 
crooked. It has, however, many fine ſquares, public 
beldings, and noblemen's houſes. This city has fifteen 
pariſh churches, with five hoſpitals, ſix chapels, a college, 
ten monaſteries, and nine nunneries, one of which is the 
royal foundation of Huelgas, of the order of St. Bernard; 
its lady abbeſs is a woman of the firſt quality, next in 
rank to the royal family, and almoſt a ſovereign princeſs, 


b 
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gatives, and the variety of her juriſdictions, 
venteen monaſteries, ſixteen towns, and fift 
ject to her. In this abbey are one hundred 
all gentlewomen ; and its revenue amounts to ei ht a 
ſand ducats a year. The convent of St. As 7 thou. | 
what they term a miraculous crucifix, which d. „ 
tend was made by Nicodemus. J pre- 
The cathedral, which is one of the noble 
in Spain, and according to Mr. Swinburne i 
moſt magnificent ſtructures of the Gothic, or rather 4%, 
kind now exiſting in Europe, Travels, II. 260 ww 
large choral chapels, with an organ in each, yet ſo * 
cloſed and remote, as not to diſturb each other, The 
archbiſhop has a revenue of forty thouſand ducats a ye l 
BROA, one of its ſuburbs, exceeds it in convents and bol. 
pitals. The inhabitants of both ſexes are here more in. 
duſtrious, and carry on a greater number of trades os 
manufaEtures, than is common in the large cities of Shai 
Over one of the city gates are ſome ſtatues of the Jud a 
and counts, which are ſtill objects of great veneration in 
the eyes of the patriotic Caſſiliann. Baron Dillon ſpeaks 
of an intended canal, which is to interſect Og Caftil;, and 
form a connection between the Ebro and the Piſuerga be= 
low Valladolid, but little progreſs had been made in ihis 
great deſign in the year 1778, when our traveller was 
there, and he ſays, ©* when it will be executes, thoſe 
who have travelled through Spain, and obſerved the flow 
progreſs of all public works, may form a tolerable judg. 
ment, ſo that this grand improvement, with many other 
projects of a leſs ſolid foundation, may be ſaid to be yet 
cloſely enveloped and hidden in the boſom of time,” Tg. 


vels, 144. 


SPAIN, 
ſhe having ſes 


y villages ſub. 
and fifty nuns 


ſt and richeg 
S One of the 


er. XI. 


Of the Kingdoms or Provinces of Navarre and Biſcay; their 
Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers; their Hiſtory, 
and principal Cities. | 


\TAVARRE, which to diſtinguiſh it from the coun. 
try of the ſame name belonging to the French, is 
called Upper Navarre, is bounded on the weſt by part of 
Old Caſtile and Biſcay; on the fouth by another part of 
Old Caſtile and Arragon; on the eaſt by Arragon and the 
Pyrenean mountains, which divide it from French Navarre; 
and toward the north by the fame mountains. It is an 
hundred miles in length, and about ſixty in breadth; it 
is mountainous and colder than the other provinces of 
Spain; and as the greateſt part of it lies among the Pyre- 
nean mountains, its chief wealth conſiſts in cattle. Hence 
it produces very little corn, ' wine, or fruit ; but has abun- 
dance of excellent timber, and ſome iron-mines. The 
mountains alſo abound in game of all kinds. It is wa- 
tered by three rivers, all of which fall into the Ebro, 
which river once ſerved as a boundary between the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians ; theſe three rivers are the Arga, 
the Ega, and the Arragon, the latter of which iſſues from 
the kingdom of the ſame name. | 
| The king of Spain receives no revenue from this coun- 
try, all the impoſts and duties being by compact to be 
employed in the public ſervices. Navarre, from the year 
18 to 1512, had its peculiar kings of different families; 
bat in the laſt mentioned year, was reduced by Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, under the frivolous pretence that 7ohn 
H' Albert, its king, by being an ally of Lewis XII. of 
France, with whom pope Julius II. was at variance, had 
been declared an enemy to the church, and excommunt- 
cated by the pope. | 
PAMPELUNA, anciently Pompeiopolis, or Pompelo, from 
its being built by Pompey the Great, is the capital of Na- 
varre; and is ſeated on a plain near the Pyrennees, by 
the river Arga, one hundred and ſixty- ſeven miles to the 
north-eaſt of Madrid. Its biſhop is ſubject to the arch- 
biſhop of Burgos. It has alſo an untver fity, founded in the 
year 1608, and is the reſidence of the viceroy of Navarre. 
The province of Biſcay is bounded on the weſt by the 
Aſturias; to the northward by the ſea, which is here 
called the Bay of Biſcay; to the eaſt by Navarre; and to 
che ſouth by O/d Caftile. Its extent from north to ſouth, 
is between eighteen and ſeventy-five miles, and from calt 


by the extent of her territories, the number of her prero- 


to welt one 8 and eight. The 
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- The air here is mild and temperate; but the foil is 


| 4 uneven, ſo that in ſome places hardly an 
one) rec but in others they have ' little wine, Lale 
Ns, which is pleaſant, and drank as ſmall-beer. 
They baye corn ſufficient for the uſe of the inhabitants, 
and have apples in great plenty, of which they make ex- 
cellent cyder, which in ſome meaſure ſupplies the want 
of wine. The coaſt alſo abounds with oranges and le- 
mons, which they ſell very cheap, and in the foreſts is 
excellent timber fit for ſhip-building. The mountains 
yield mines of iron and lead; while the valleys produce 
ax. 
* dens ſituation on the ſea, in the neighbour- 
hood of France, renders trade very flouriſhing ; they par- 
ticularly export great quantities of iron-work, with al] 
forts of powder and fire arms, which are very neatly fi- 
aiſhed, together with a great deal of tar. Here they ſhip 
off large quantities of wool, which is moſtly brought 
from Ola Gil; but their own produce in this laſt arti- 
cle, being neithef ſo fine, nor produced in ſuch quanti- 
ties, they manufacture wholly at home. The ſea alſo 
furnithes this province with all kinds of excellent fiſh. 
The natives of Biſcay are of Celtic extraction, and like 
their progenitors, generous, brave, hardy, choleric, ac- 
tive, and of few words. They are alſo reckoned the beſt 
foldiers and ſailors in Spain, and enjoy many privileges, 
of which they are extremely jealous. They have a par- 
ticular language of their own, called Baſque, or Biſcayan, 
that has no affinity with the other European tongues, and 
there are few who do not ſpeak it readily; having pre- 
ſerved this, with their genius, ancient laws, government, 
and manners, without innovation. | 
Till the year 859, the Briſcayans were governed by 
counts, or governors, ſent them by the kings of Oviedo 
and Leon; but under the latter they revolted, and choſe 
themſelves a chief, which they retained till they were ſub- 
qued by Peter the Cruel, who, under the title of a lord- 
ſhip, united Biſcay to Ca/izle. | 
This province contains the three following ſubdivi- 
fions, Biſcay Proper, Guipuſcoa, and Alaba; the principal 
places in which are the following: 
BiLBOA, is a corruption of Ballo Bado, and ſignifies a 
fine ford, one lying near it. It is the capital of the pro- 
vince, and is ſeated in a plain environed by high moun- 
tains, fix miles from the ſea, in latitude 43? 300 N. and 
in 3* 10 W. longitude, The tide which flows up here 
into the river Tharcabal, the ancient Nervius, forms a ſe- 
cure harbour, which is very much reſorted to; ſmall veſ- 
ſels coming up to the mole, while thoſe that are larger lie 
farther out in the road, The greateſt export of this place 
conſiſts of fine wool and excellent iron, moſt of the latter 
in bars, though great quantities of it are wrought into 
ſwords, fire-arms, and other military implements; they 
alſo export ſaffron and cheſnuts. The city is large and 
populous; it has a bridge over the river, and contains 
twelve hundred houſes, five pariſh-churches, the like 
number of monaſteries, and ſeven aunneries. It has a 
good air, and is ſurrounded by a fru itful country, whence 
Proviſions are plentiful and cheap. | 


ere is alſo in this province OxDuna, a ſea- port 


city, ſeated in a pleaſant valley formed by high moun- 
tains, twenty-five miles to the ſouth- weſt of Bilboa, and 
two other ſmall towns. Haron Dillon ſays Orduna is 
the only city in Biſcay, p. 16 2, but in this he ſeems to be 
erroneous, | : ET. 
. _ Gvievscoa, the ſecom d ſubdiviſion of Biſcay, runs 
along the coaſt of the nor ch bay, and is bounded: to the 


weſtward by Biſcay Pro per, and part of Alaba; to the | pe 


Touthward by Navarre ;, and to the eaſtward by Navarre 
and France, It aboum ds in moſt things, except wheat. 
Ihe principal places i t contains are the following: 
Sr. SEBASTIAN, / a city of conſiderable ſize, ſituated in 
43 37 N. latitude, and in 1* 56“ W. longitude, has a 
ecure harbour at the mouth of the little river Gummea, 
and is ſeated at ti ne foot of a mountain, which ſerves to 
defend it againſt the tempeſtuous ſea. A conſiderable 
trade is carried on here in iron. and. tee], which ſome 
take to be the, beſt in Europe, and alſo in wool. The 
town was ta} en by the Hench in the year 1719. Whe 
Spain is at Var 


— 
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FONTARABIA, or FEN T ARABIA, is a little heat 
town, ſeated on a peninſula on the ſea- ſhore, twenty - 
two miles to the ſouth-weſt of Bayonne. It is fortified 
both by nature and art, and has a pretty good harbour, 
though it is dry at low water, The town is built in the. 
form of an amphitheatre, on the declivity of a hill, and 
on the land- ſide is ſurrounded by the lofty Pyrenean moun- 
tains. It is a very inportant place, being accounted the 
key to Spain on that fide. 2 

In 1638 this place held out a ſiege againſt the French 
for which it was honoured. by the king with the title of 
a city; but in 1719 it was taken by them. Near the 
city runs the river Bidaſſoa, or Videſſs, which is here very 
broad, and is the boundary between Spain and France. 
PHEASANT-ISLAND, which is formed by the river 
Bidaſſia, and ſeparates France from Spain, is worthy of 
notice, on account of the peace of the Pyrenees, and for 
the treaty of marriage adjuſted there by Lewis XIV. and 
Philip III. in perſon, aſſiſted by their two miniſters Car- 


dinal Mazarine and Don Lewis de Haro, A. D. 1659; 


in conſequence of which Maria Thereſa, Infanta of Spain, 
was eſpouſed to the French monarch, which marriage 
eventually ſeated a branch of the houſe of Bourbon on 
the throne of Spain. The circumſtances of this nego- 
tiation, are admirably related by Voltaire, in the 5th 
chapter of his Siẽcle de Louis. In 1722 were exchanged 
at this place the infanta Maria Anna Victoria, and Ma- 
damoiſelle de Monipenſier, daughter to the duke of Or- 
leans, regent of France; it is called by the French, Þ Iſle de 
la Conference, and Iſle de Paix. 

Toros, the capital of Guipuſcoa, is ſeated between 
two mountains in a delightful valley, at the confluence 
of the Araxas and Oria, over which there are two hand- 
ſome bridges, and at a ſmall diſtance ſeveral fine natural 
caſcades, It is not large, but inhabited by a great num- 
ber of perſons employed in making ſword-blades. Mr. 
Swinburne deſcribes this place as follows. We deſcend- 
ed into the charming valley of Tolzſa, a large town, 
which, like all thoſe we paſted through in Biſcay, ſwarms 
with inhabitants. The landſcape on every ſide is di- 
vine, and approaches the neareſt to thoſe of La Cave in 
the kingdom of Naples or of Tivoli in the Roman ſtate, 
(See page 394 of this val.) of any I recolle& having met 


- 


with in the courſe of my travels, Il. 77. 
The province of ALAaBa, the laſt of the three divi- 
Lions of Biſcay, is bounded on the north by Guipuſcoa 
and Biſcay Proper, on the eaſt by Navarre, on the ſouth 
2 Caftile, and on the weſt by Biſcay Proper and Old 
a 1 Co 
The capital of this little diſtrict is the city of VaT- 
TORIA, which lies about thirty miles 258 ſouth of 
Bilboa, and is ſeated on an eminence, at the end of a 
pleaſant valley, and environed with double walls, In the 
principal ſquare are the town-houſe, two convents, ſe- 
veral well-built houſes, and in the middle is a fine fou - 
tain. The large ſtreets are bordered with trees, w ich 
are a 1 againſt the heat of the ſun. The 
monaſteries are magnificent, and the convent of S.. 
Francis is in particular very 1 Mr. Swinburne ſys 
the fireets are narrow and gloomy, the houſes being 
built of a very dark-coloured ſtone. There are here 
ſome rich merchants, who carry on a great trade in iran 
and /teel, ſword - Blades, woel, and wine. 8 | 
The territory of Biſcay is deſcribed. in the following 


| 


| agreeable manner by a judicious traveller, who viſited 


it not many years ago. On entering Biſcay from Oid 
Caſtile, every thing around us aſſumed à different ap- 
earance, inſtead of the bare depopulated:hills, the me- 
lancholy, deſpondent countenances, the dirty inns, and 
abominable roads, that our eye had been accuſtomed to 


for ſo many months, we here were revived: by the ſight 


of a rich ſtudied, culture, a clean- looking, ſmiling peo- 
ple, good furniture, neat houſes, fine, woods, good roads, 
and ſafe bridges, We arrived at Vittoria, through the 
fineſt plains perhaps in Europe. I cannot find words to 
expreſs their wonderful fertility, che crowds. of villages 
in fight on all the little eminences, the noble woods 
that ſtretch. round the corn lands, and the happy, buſy 
looks of the crowd which we met returning from mar- 
ket: every cottage has its little garden, neat and flouriſh- 


fitted out h ere. 
. 2 


— 


with the Angliſb there are many privater 


ing.“ Swinburne, II. 272, &c. 1 EM TIE 
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Of the Principality of the Ifuriot; its Situation, Eatent, 


| . Produce, Hiſtory, and principal Cities. 
HE principality of the AsTUR1As is bounded on 
the north by the bay of Biſcay, on the eaſt by the 
province of Biſcay, on the ſouth by Old Caftile and Leon, 
and on the welt by Galicia; and takes its name from the 
Afterians, a Chic nation, who came hither from Gaul, 
and whoſe valour rendered all attempts againſt them by 
other nations abortive. Its greateſt extent is about forty- 
eight miles from ſouth to north, and about a hundred 
from eaſt to weſt, The air is tolerable ; but the coun- 
try uneven, rugged, and thinly peopled ; yet the ſoil 
produces great quantities of grain, fruit, and wine, Its 
horſes were anciently very famous, and much ſought af- 
ter on account of their ſpirit and goodneſs. 

The nobility of this province value themſelves on be- 
ing deſcended from the Gozhs, and on their blood not 
being adulterated by a mixture with that of the Jetus 
and Moors. For after the unfortunate battle which the 
Goths, commanded by king Roderic, fought with the 
Moors near NXeres, (See page *417 of this volume) Pela- 
gius, the Gothic prince retreated with a conſiderable 
number of the nobility into the mountains of the Mu- 
rias, where he aſſembled a ſmall army; but being un- 
able to face the enemy in the field, he retired with a 
thouſand brave Goths to a large cave in the mountain of 
Auſena, and upon the approach of the Moors ſallied out 
and entirely defeated them. This bold exploit of the 
Goths is ſtill ſo celebrated in Spain, that all the inha- 
bitants of this mountain enjoy particular privileges; and 
though they are but peaſants, and go in great numbers 
from their native ſpot to ſeek for work in the other pro- 
vinces of Spain, both great and ſmall give themſelves 
the appellation of Illuftrious Goths,” or © Illuſtrious 
Mountaineers ;” and, amidſt their poverty, think it a 
diſgrace to marry with the great and rich families of 
any other race. Indeed they are ſo highly eſteemed, 
that families frequently give conſiderable ſums to marry 
among them. This diſtrict belongs to the hereditary 
prince of Spain, who takes his title from it. It is di- 
vided into two unequal parts, and hence ariſes the name 
of the Aflurias in the plural number. 

Theſe diviſions are called Afturia d' Oviedo and Afturia 
Santellana : The former lies to the weſtward, and is the 
largeft diviſion ; and the latter to the eaſtward. 5 
VIEDO, the ancient Brigetum, the capital of all 
 Afluria, and the only place that bears the name of a city, 
is ſeated on a plain, in a kind of elevation between the 
little rivers Ove and Deva, fifty miles to the north-weſt 
of Leon. | BL ale: 
VILLA VIcIosA is a town ſeated twenty-two miles 
to the north-eaſt of Oviedo, and has a good harbour on 
the. bay of Biſcay, into which the river 4/e diſcharges 
itſelf. e's 3 
SANTELLANA, in Latin Fanum Sandtæ Julianæ, the 
capital of the other diviſion, lies ninety- four miles to the 
welt of Bilboa. It is ſmall, has a harbour on the bay of 
Biſcay, with a collegiate church, and gives the title of 
marquis to the duke of Infantado, | 


n e ene 
Of the Kinguom or Province of Leon; iti Situation, Ex- 
"FP tent, Produce, Rivers, and principal Cities, in 


AE kingdom of Leon is bounded on the eaſt by 
1 Old Caſtile, on the ſouth by Eframadura, on the 
weſt by Galicia and Portugal, and on the north by the 
* Afturias. Its extent, from north to ſouth, is about a hun- 
dred and fixty-five miles, and from eaſt to weſt between 
_ fixty-ſeven and ninety-three. The ſoil in ſome places 
produces all the neceſſaries of life, and particularly very 
good wine, In this province are likewiſe mines of tur- 
+ guoiſe ; but a great part of the country is a naked, dread- 
, barren rock, except where it is covered with a few 
pitiful firs or fhcubs. «I turned round,” ſays Mr. 
Claris, to take a view of Leon from one of the higheſt 


A SYSTEM OF GFEOGRAPHx. 


"ruined by the Goths, was, in 1102, rebuilt by Don Ro- 


which it has a fine bridge, and ftands in a fertile country, 


| Of the Province of Galicia; its Situation, Extent, Rivers, 


ſea, and on the ſouth by Portugal. It receives its name 
from the ancient Gaillazi, the moſt powerful and nu- 


SPAIN, 


© mountains, and was almoſt frightened 

„brown horror, as Mr. Pope ite 2 5 ha light ; 2 
* over the whole; the ſands, rocks, and 4 Ki ſpread 
« pices formed as ſavage a proſpect as can be Was. 4 hs 

[he principal rivers of Leon are the en u 

Carrion, which riſe in Old Coftile ; the En 2 55 the 
both which have their ſources near the City of I beg, 
Terto and Tera, which run into the ee the 
Formes, or Rio de Salamanca, which on the 10 ” 
Portugal, falls into the Douro. ES 

The moſt remarkable places in this provit 
following : 

Lom the capital of the province; built by the R 
mans in the reign of the emperor Galba, and called I | 
Septima Germanica, from whence it derived the a | 
of Leon, It is ſeated in 43˙ 1& N. latitude Rar 
6* 20/ W. longitude, between both the ſprings of the 
river E/a, fifty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Oviedo. The 
biſhop is immediately ſubject to the pope, The cath : 
dral is famous not only for its beauty, but for its bei 4 
the burial place of ſeveral ſaints, thirty-ſeven kin * 
Spain, and one emperor, This city was formerly Tc 
larger, richer, and more populous than at preſent, le 
was indeed the firſt city of any conſideration that was te. 
taken from the Moors; Pelagiu making himſelf maſter 
of it in the year 722, when he fortified it, and it con. 
tinued a royal ſeat till 1029. | 

The city of As roROA, in Latin Aſturica Auguſta, is 
fituated on a wide plain on the river 4/tura, or 7770 
It is neither large nor populous. The cathedral is 3 
noble Gothic or rather Arabic building, and has a baſilica, 
conliſting of {1x pointed arches, ſupported by tal], light 
neat pillars, in a good taſte, There are here ſeven @ 
eight fine altars, and the high altar is exceedingly mag. 
nificent. 3 

The city of SALAMANCA is of a circular form, built 
on three hills and two vallies, and is ancient, large, 
rich, and populous, The river Tormes which runs by 
it, fertilizes the neighbouring country, The univerſity, | 
which in 1239 was removed hither from Palencia, is 
the moſt famous in all Spain. The univerſity-college is 
a very ſpacious ſtructure, and near its ſtately entrance 
is an infirmary for ſick poor ſcholars. The Spaniards 
term this city the mother of virtues, ſciences, and arts, 

RoDERI1Go, an epiſcopal city, which, after its being 


ce are the 


derigo Gonzales Giron, and from him received its name, 
It was afterward deſtroyed in the wars, and rebuilt by 
Ferdinand II. in order to be a check upon Portugal; it 
being only about twelve miles from the frontiers of that 
kingdom. This city is one of the three places of ren- 
dezvous for the Spaniards, when they are at war with 
Partugal. 5 

The city of ZAmoRA is ſituated on the Douro, over 


thirty- four miles to the north of Salamanca. The Moors 

gave it the name of Zamora or Medinato Zamerati, which 

ſignifies the town of Turguoiſes, moſt of the rocks in its 

neighbourhood containing that ſpecies of gems, In this 

£24 1 kept the body of St. Ildiſonſo, formerly biſhop of 
0 . 55 | 
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Produce, and principal Cities, 


"THE province of GaLicra is bounded on the eaſt 
by Auria and Leon, on the north and weſt by the 


merous of the ſeveral nations who inhabited it. Its ex- 
tent from north to ſouth is about a hundred and twenty- 
ſeven miles, and from weſt to caſt about a hundred and 
twelve. BOY: 5 

This is the moſt maritime of all the Spaniſb provinces, 
and poſſeſſes the greateſt number of ſea-ports ; among 
which Corunna and Ferrel are the moſt conſiderable. 
Cape Fini/terre, its weſtern promontory, is well known 
to all navigators, ' | | 8 
This country is ſo mountainous as to admit of fewplains, 


and, the ſea- coaſt excepted, is but thinly inhabited; it has 
We 12 


* 


| E* ˙ 
§palx. 
no leſs than 


BAVTONA, 
venient har bour. 


* 


ſeventy rivers, and ſmaller ſtreams. 
a ſmall town on a bay, which forms a/con- 
At the 1 ag 1 1 bay my _—_ 

Ty erly called“ the Iſlands of the Gods.“ 
_ wr . commonly called The Groyne, 

* ch ſmall bay and peninſula, in 43* 28“ N. 
five? f and in 9? 20 W. longitude, ſixteen miles to 
0 n of Ferrol. The light-houſe here is an an- 
oy ie ſtupendous tower, ſaid to have been built in 
—_ of the Romans. Major Dalrymple relates that 
= * nportation of ſugar to this port from the Havannah, 
—_ ; peace of Paris in 1763, has been annually in- 
1 120, ooo quintals were imported in 1773. 
ren £5 from being a ſmall dirty fiſhing-town lo lately 

1nc2, has now riſen to be a conſequential city: in 
8 4 ihe ſuppoſed to contain 30, ooo inhabitants, and 
1255 the firſt marine arſenal in the kingdom. Here a 
= nificent baſin, about 1500 yards long and 600 broad, 
3 formed for ſhips. This port is extremely ſtrong 
toward the ſea, and may eaſily be ſecured on the land- 
ode. Not leſs than fix thouſand men were employed 
here, according to Major Dalrymple, in 1774, beſides 
lx hundred Preſiaries or convicts, who are condemned 
to labour for a certain number of years. 

Vico, a town ſeated on a ſmall bay, one hundred and 
ire miles to the north- weſt of Madrid, and, according 
to Dr. Maſtelynes tables, in 42 14. N. latitude, and 
ge 28 W. longitude, from Greenwich. This harbour was 
rendered famous by a ſea- fight in 1702, between Sir 
George Rooke, commander of the Engliſb and Dutch fleet, 
and a ſquadron of French men of war, with thirteen 
Spaniſh galeons under their convoy; when the Engliſb 
took four galeons and five men of war, and the Dutch 
five galeons and one Jarge man of war. Four galeons 
and fourteen men of war were deflroyed, with a great 


quantity of plate and other rich effects. While this was 


doing, the duke of Ormond, with a large body of land 
forces, drove the Spaniards from the caſtles which de- 
fended the harbour. In the year 1719, the Engliſb again 
got poſſeſſion of this place, but relinquiſhed it after raiſ- 
ing contributions. Ip 

Ir, Jaco DE ComPosTELLA, the capital of the whole 
province, is fituated in 42? 500 N. latitude, and in 


de 20 W. longitude, The cathedral is particularly worthy 


of notice, and in it the body of the apoſtle James the 
Hunger, the tutelar ſaint and patron of all Spain, is ſaid 
to be depoſited ; which toward the cloſe of the ninth 
century, they ſay, was diſcovered by a divine revelation. 
The univerſity was erected in 1532 ; according to Ma- 
for Dalrymple it has but few ſtudents. There is here 
alſo a tribunal of the inquiſition, 


SE CT. XVI. 
Of the Province of ESTRAMADURA; its Situation, Ex- 
tent, Climate, Produce, Rivers, and principal Cities. 


STRAMADURA is bounded on the north by 
Leon; on the eaſt by New Cafii/e; on the ſouth by 
Andaluſia; and on the weſt by Portugal. Its extent 
from north to ſouth is pretty nearly one hundred and 
twelve miles, and from eaſt to weſt between ſixty and a 
hundred. | te 

The inhabitants are inured to the air ; but the ſummer 
heats are intolerable to the foreigners who travel here. 
Its paſtures are ſo good, that great numbers of cattle are 
brought hither from other provinces to fatten. The 
rivers Tagus and Guadiana run quite. through the country 
to Portugal, and in many places are joined by ſeveral 
ſtreams. Barerti, ſpeaking of this province, ſays, It is 
very thinly inhabited, and few of its inhabitants are 
opulent: they eat little, are covered with rags, and 
lodge-meanly, although their country is capable of yield- 
ing the richeſt productions from cultivatio 
tention to its improvement.“ 


The city of PLazENCIA, or 


PLACENTIA, from which 


the diſtrict takes its name, is a beautiful 'wel}-built city, | 


x 


lixty-ſeven miles to the ſouth-weſt of Madrid. 
About ſix leagues from Plazencia is the monaſtery of 
Se Fufte 3 the emperor Charles, V. retired when 


n, and an at-. 
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he quitted the world. According to Mr. Dillon neither 


the convent nor the church have any thing remarkable. 
Over the great altar in the church, is a copy of a famous 
picture called * the glory of Titian, which formerly 
ſtood there, and was removed to the Eſcurial, the em- 
peror having directed that the original ſhould be fixed in 
the ſame church where his remains ſhould be depoſited. 
An inſcription in Spaniſh is ſtill legible on a wall in a 
corner of the garden, under the arms of the emperor, 
which Jr. Dillon has tranſlated as follows: | 
In this holy houſe of St. Jerome of Juſte ended his 
days, he who ſpent the whole of them in defence of the 
faith, and in ſupport of juſtice, Charles V. emperor, king 
of Spain, Moſt chriſtian, invincible. He died on the 211 
of September 1558.“ | 
ALCANTARA, a fortified town a hundred and ſeventy- 
two miles to the north-weſt by weſt of Seville, is ſeat- 
ed on the Tagus in a fruitful country, near the frontiers 
of Portugal, and takes its name, which ſignifies a ſtone- 
bridge, from an ancient ſtately one, built on this river in 
the reign of the emperor Trajan. This town was taken 
by the earl of Galway in 1706, and retaken by the French 
the ſame year. | 

BAanaAJoz, the capital of Efframadura, and a frontier 
town againſt Portugal. It has an old Roman bridge of 
ſtone that extends over the river, and is ſeven hundred 
paces long and fourteen broad. On this bridge the Por- 
tugueſe were defeated by Don John of Auſtria in 1661, and 


in 1705 the city was beſieged by the allies, but not taken. 


MRI DA was called Augu/ia Emerita, and was the 
metropolis of Luſitania, Many antiquities are yet to be 
ſeen here. Baretti. . 


SECT. XVII. 


Of the Province of ANDALUSIA ; including the ancient 
Kingdoms of SEVILLE, Cox pov, and JEAN. [ts Situa- 
tion, Extent, Rivers, Produce, and n * 
with a particular Deſcription of SE VILLE, CA DIEZ, and 


GIBRALTAR. 
& Aa E name of Andaluſia, which this province owes 
- to the Vandals, is derived from Vandalenbaus, or 
the habitation of the Yandals, and formerly extended alſo 
over the kingdom of Granada, then called Upper Anda- 
luſia. This country is. bounded on the north by Eftra- 
madura and New Caſtile, from which it is divided by a 
range of mountains called the Sierra Morena; on the 
eaſt by the kingdom of Murcia ; on the ſouth partly by 
the weſtern ocean, partly by the traits of Gibraltar and 
Granada; and on the weſt by the Portugueſe diſtricts 
of Alantejo and Algarva, extending from eaſt to weſt 
about two hundred and twenty-five miles ; but its breadth 
is very unequal, and where broadeſt, not above one hun- 
dred and twelve miles. | | 
The river Guadalquiver, by the ancients called Betis 
and Tarteſſus, traverſes the whole country, and the 
Guadiana ſeparates it to the weſt from the Portugueſe 
Agarva. Here are the Tinto, or Azeche, the water of 
which cannot be drank, it being noxious even to herbs 
and the roots of trees, and having neither fiſh nor any liv- 
ing creature in it; and the Guadalate, or river of Oblivion. 
ANDALUSIA is eſteemed the heſt province in all Spain, 
it abounding in exquiſite fruits of all kinds, honey, ex- 
cellent wine, grain, ſilk, ſugar, fine oil, numerous herds / 
of cattle, particularly horſes, with metals, cinnabar, and 
a certain ſpecies of quickſilver. The heat in ſummer is 
very great. 1 | 1 5 
This province is properly compoſed of three ancient 
kingdoms, which, in the king's titles, inftead of the 
common names, are expreſſed by that of Andaluſia. Theſe 
are the kingdoms of Seville, Cordova, and Jean. Gipſies, 
who are here called gitunos, ſwarm in this province more 
than in any other part of the aa, ee The preſent 
king of Spain had a deſign of baniſhing the whole race 
from his dominions but it has been laid aſide. Dillon. ' 
SEVILLE, the ancient Hiſpalis, and capital of the king- 
dom of the ſame name, is ſeated in 37? 15” N. latitude, 
and in 6? 5' W. longitude, two hundred miles to the 


* 
* 


* 


ſouth-weſt of Madrid, in a large plain on the banks of 
| ; 5R 2 the 
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the Guadalquiver. Hiſpalis or Sphalis, according to 
Flores, is a Phanician term, and proofs of the great anti- 
quity of this city are ſtill extant, it being at preſeat en- 
compaſſed by Roman walls, which are kept in repair at 
the public expence. Whilſt it was a Roman colony, it 
was called Sulia, and embelliſhed with many magnifi- 
cent buildings, the ruins of which at preſent are not to 
be traced. When the Moors were maſters of Spain, this 
city was the reſidence of their kings, and the capital of 
the kingdom of Seville. In 1248, Don Fernando el Santo 
took it, by a capitulation, from the Maoariſb monarch 
Azatafe, after a ſiege of fixteen months: at which time 
no leis than an hundred thouſand Maors are ſaid to have 
Jeft the city. It is ſaid to be three leagues and a half in 
circuit, including the ſuburbs, and fix miles round the 
walls. The ſtreets in general are very narrow and irre- 
gular; and though there are many conſiderable houſes, 
yet they do not preſent very ſpendid appearances. This 
city and ſuburbs, according to Major Dalrymple, contain 
" fourteen thouſand private houſes, and its inhabitants are 
computed at three hundred thouſand. It is ſupplied with 
plenty of good water. Philip V. reſided here many years 
toward the end of his life. 
The moſt brilliant epocha of Sevuille was ſoon after the 
diſcovery of America, when it became the receptacle for 
the treaſures of the new world. Then was the time 
when the Spaniard cried out in the fullneſs of his heart, 
Quien no ba viſto Sevilla, no ha viſto maravilla. He 
who bas not ſeen Seville has not ſeen the wonder of the 
world.” In the courſe of a few years it fell from this 


high pitch of grandeur to ſolitude and poverty, from the 


difficulty and danger which attended the navigation of 
the river Guadalguiver. The ſuperior excellence of the 
port of Cadiz induced the Spaniſh government to ſtation 
the galeons there. - | 
Here is a very celebrated cathedral-church, built in 
the Gothic ſtyle, it was begun in 1401, and finiſhed in 
1520: it is immenſely rich in treaſure ; the ſilver altar, 
which is exhibited on particular feſtivals, is moſt magni- 
ficent. Mr. Swinburne ſays, it is by no means equal to 
York minſter for lightneſs, elegance, and Gothic delicacy. 
The cluſtered pillars are too thick, the ailes too narrow, 
and the choir, by being placed in the centre, ſpoils the 
whole coup d il, and renders the reſt of the church little 
better than a heap of long paſſages. The ornamental 
parts are but clumſy imitations of the models left by the 
Moors. Not one of the great entrances or porches is 
finiſhed, and, to disfigure the whole pile, a long range 
of buildings, in the modern ſtyle, has been added to the 
old part. Travels through Spain, II. 34. The Giralda, 
built by the Moors in the year 1000, is a ſquare tower 
which ſerves as a belfry to the church, from the top of 
which is an extenſive and beautiful proſpect. 
This is an archbiſhop's ſee, with an annual revenue 
of 300,000 dollars, which is equal to C. 50, 62 1 ſterling, 
to which belong forty canons, with great incomes. 
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adulteration with this earth, practiſed of! 
the directors, has occaſioned a prodigious 
the exportation of this commodity, The 
tobacco are imported from Cuba and fi 

beſt ſnuff is called Grance. The nett profits in th The 
1775, upon all the ſnuff and tobacco fold, dow © year 
more than fix millions of dollars. Swinburne 7 Y 
vels, II. 42. The Plaza de Torro, or amphitheatre Ira. 
the bull-feaſts are held, is large, and built of ſton W 
was not completed in 1774. T he Alameda, or public? 
of old elms, is in the heart of the city, and is the w 
and handſomeſt place; there are two Roman mn * 
of the Corinthan order placed at one end of it wa 255 
antique ſtatues of Hercules and Julius Cæſar, one on 3 
of each column. There is a mint here and royal treaſ t 
Some very fine paintings of Murello are depoſited Ie 
chapel of the hoſpital of La Charidad and the Capuchi e 
A ſilk manufacture is carried on here, but it i: de 
conſiderable as formerly; that. branch of trade be 0 
eſtabliſhed at Valencia, where the ſilk-worms are foun 
to thrive much better. A great deal of fruit, lemons 
and oranges, for the Loncon markets, are exported 
from hence. 

The univerſity here was founded in 1504. 
preſent in no very flouriſhing ſtate, 
dents of any ſcience but divinity, 
The adjacent country abounds in wine, corn, and 
fruit ; great quantities of oil are made here, Without the 
city is a long Mooriſh aqueduct, worthy the notice of the 
curious traveller. It is called the Canos de Carmona, or 
the great aqueduct, which is eſteemed by the Sevillign 
hiſtorians one of .the moſt wonderful monuments of 
antiquity exiſting in the univerſe. It conveys a very 
abundant ſupply of water ſeveral leagues from a place 
called Alcala, The rocks are there bored, in various 
directions, an immenſe length of way under ground, in 
order to intercept every little ſtream, and collect ſo con- 
ſiderable a body of water as to turn ſeveral mills, and 
ſupply almoſt every houſe in the town with water. 
PuteRToO Dt SANTA MARIA, or Port St. Mary, the 
capital of an earldom belonging to the duke of Medina 
Celi, is ſeated at the mouth of the river Guada/cte, di- 
rectly oppoſite to Cadiz, and is of greater extent than 
that city. In the year 1702 the Engliſb and Dutch made 
themſelves maſters of this place without oppoſition. 
Cap1z, by the Romans called Gades, a celebrated trad- 
ing city, ſtands on an iſland, according to Dr, Maſtehnt's 
Tables, in 36? 31' N. latitude, and 6* 12/ W. longitude 
from Greenwich, on the north-weſt end of a long neck of 
land, and extends from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, 
and is alſo joined to the continent, from which it is di- 
vided by a narrow ſtrait, by means of the bridge of Suaco, 
both ends of which are defended with redoubts, and ſome 
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The royal palace, called Abazar, built by the Moors, 
is not a very magnificent edifice ; ho: ens belonging 
to it are laid out in a very antique taſte, and the walks 
are ornamented with gigantic figures in different ſhapes 
and attitudes: there are ſome pieces of water in them 
which ſerved the Moors for baths. There are many pub- 
lic edifices which are viſited by ſtrangers, but they have 
no extraordinary merit; ſuch are the Lonja or exchange, 
the foundry, &c, The form of the firft building is ſquare, 
its ſtyle plain and noble, and it remains a monument of 
the good taſte of the Spaniards at the brilliant period of 
their hiſtory, which takes in the reigns of Charles V. and 
his ſon Philip IE It was erected in the year 1583, 
upon a deſign of Juan de Herrera, The Foro de Oro or 
olden Tower however deſerves notice on account of its 
pretended antiquity, being ſaid to have been built by the 
Pbæœnicians, but Major Dalrymple ſuppoſes it to be of much 
later date. The tobacco manufactury is a large handſome 
fabric in the Mooriſb taſte, in which a thouſand people, 
and about two hundred mules, are conſtantly employed ; 
the whole kingdom being ſupplied with that commodity 
from hence, which furniſhes a large revenue to the 
crown. For the more convenient carrying on this lu- 


other raiſed works of earth. This iſland, from Fort S.. 
Catalina to the iſland of St. Pedro, is about eighteen miles 
long, and from the ſouth point near the iſland of St. Pedro 
to the northern one near the bridge of Suaco about (even 
in breadth. It produces little grain, but ſome of the belt 
wine in Spain is made here. It has alſo ſome paſtures, 
and on the fide next the harbour is made large quantities 
of ſalt. It has alſo a conſiderable fiſhery, particularly of 
tunnies, which are here commonly between fix and cight, 
and ſometimes ten feet in length. 
The city of Cadiz is of pretty large circumference; 
all the ſtreets (except the Calle Ancha) are narrow, 
crooked, ill- paved, dirty, and ſtinking. The houſes are 
generally three or four ſtories high, and many of them 
are handſome buildings; but houſe-rent and proviſions 
are dear, and good freſh water very ſcarce, It contains 
about thirteen convents, among which the building which 
was the college of the Feſuits is the fineſt in Andaluſia; 
Mr. Swinburne ſtates the population of this City at 140,000 
inhabitants of which 12,000 are French, and at leaſt an 
equal number 7talians, I. 338. The cathedral, when Mr. 
Swinburne was here in 1776, had been carried on fifty 
years, and the roof was not then half finiſhed, The fund 
for erecting this building ariſes from a duty laid wyoy 0b 
: goods 


crative branch of commerce, Ferdinand VI. erected a 
ficent, roomy palace, 
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moſt magni in a grand but rather 
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1s imported from the Spanih dominions in America. 
go? "the fea,” ſays Mr. Swinburne, * the preſent top 
7 ede reſembles the carcaſe of ſome huge monſter 
of the © n its ſide, rearing its gigantic blanched - ribs high 
an che buildings of the city.” Travels through Spain, 
a 
V 44. is divided into twenty-four quarters, each of 
hich is under the inſpection of a commiſſioner of police, 
* 'Mr Swinburne deſcribes this city as under worſe re- 
_ tions than any place in Europe. Robbers have even 
* audacity to paſte up an advertiſement in the ſtreets, 
ng tioning all people whatever to avoid reſiſtance, and to 
| Ch it quietly to be rifled, that their plunderers may not 
* 3 to the diſagreeable neceſſity of employing the 
niard. Travels, II. 338, 348. "The ſquare of Sz. Antonio 
is large and handſome; the public walk, or Alameda, is plea- 
Gant, and frequented in the.evenings. The Campeſanto is 
a large eſplanade, and the airing- place where carriages 
reſort ; but the only edifice-of apy appearance is the new 
Orphan-houſe, oppoſite to which is the fortreſs of St. Se- 
boſtian, built on a neck of land which runs out into the 
ſea. The round tower at the extremity is ſuppoſed to 
| have ſaved the city, in the great earthquake of 1755, from 
being ſwept away by the fury of the wayes. The build- 
ing proved ſufficiently ſolid to reſiſt the ſhock, and break 
the immenſe volume of water that threatened deſtruction 
to the whole iſland, The Cuſlom- houſe is a piece of vile 
architecture, compoſed of the worſt of materials. Here is 
eſtabliſhed the Veſi India company, which in 1717 was re- 
moved hither from Seville. Indeed, at the earneſt requeſt of 
the laſt-mentioned city, it was reſtored to it again in 1725 
but the year following was a ſecond time brought back 
to Cadiz. Both before and after the arrival of the Spani#' 
American fleet, called the fota, and conſiſting of about 
fourteen large ſhips, this city is ſaid to be crowded with 
ſtrangers to the number of fifty thouſand, who reſort hi- 
ther on account of trade, which cauſes an extraordinary 
circulation of money. Cadix is the centre of the whole 
American trade, to which the Engliſb, French, Dutch, and 


lialian merchants ſend their goods, which are ſhipped off | 


here in Spaniſb bottoms to America, by Spaniſh factors in 
their own names. Beſides theſe nations, all others who 


carry on any traffic here by ſea, have alſo their agents, | 


correſpondents, and factors, in this city; and the con- 


ſuls of thoſe nations live in great ſplendor. Mr. Swin- | 


burne ſays the exportation of French luxuries in dreſs is 
enormous. Lyons furniſhes moſt of them; England ſends 
out bale goods; Brittany and the north, linens. A duty 
of four per cent. is charged upon all gold and ſilver ex- 
ported, and thoſe who carry on a contraband trade in 
thoſe metals are liable to ſevere puniſhment. 

Both the harbour and bay of Cadiz are ſpacious and ſe- 
cure, the entrance being defended by Fart Matagorda, 
which covers the harbour and bay; and by. Fort Puntal, 
which ſtands oppoſite to it, on a point of that neck of 
land on which the city is built. The Spaniards com- 
monly call both theſe Los Puntales. High above all the 
other buildings ſtands the tower of ſignals z here flags are 
hung out on the firſt ſight of a (ail; deſcribing the ſize of 
the ſhip, the nation it belongs to, and, if a Spaniſh In- 
diaman, the port of the Indias from whence it came, The 
thips are acquainted with the proper ſignals to be made, 
and theſe are repeated by the watchmen of the'tower : as 
painted lifts of the e Carol are in every houſe, 
perſons concerned in commerce are ſoon informed of every 
{hip that arrives, - 2 | 1 

No people are better eircumſtanced than the merchants 
of Cadiz; for they ſeldom riſque any thing upon their 
own account, and enrich themſelves by the commiſſion 
which they receive for the goods they ſell z ſo that they 
make a ſecure profit upon every mercantile tranſaction. 
But it muſt be ſaid to their honour, that they are diſ- 

tinguiſhed in a remarkable manner, by the ſtrict honeſty 
and integrity of their dealings; whence foreigners, with 
the utmoſt confidence, truſt their effects and fortunes in 
their hands. TR 7 
T bis place ſwarms with French, who are much coun- 
tenanced, and carry on a conſiderable trade. There are 

alſo a number of Iriſb catholies here; the Engliſb factory 


conſiſts of the Conſul aud three members. 


Here is a French theatre, an Jralian opera, and a Spaniſh 
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comedy; at the latter of which Major Dalrymple was pre- 
ſent when a piece founded on the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus was performed, which concluded with a repre- 
ſentation of heaven and hell, Bull-feaſts are likewiſe 
held here; the amphitheatre is capable of containing 
eleven thouſand ſpectators. ; 

In the church of the Capuchins is an unfiniſhed paint- 
ing of Murello, in executing which it is ſaid he fell from 
the ſcaftold and loſt his life. Dalrymple's Travels through 
Spain and Portugal. ES | 

In 1596 this city was plundered and burnt by the Eng- 
liſb, commanded by the earl of Eſex, but was again re- 
built by the Spaniards. In 1702 the Engliſh under the 
duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooke made another at- 
tempt upon it, but without ſucceſs, | 

_ Vaſt ſwarms of rats run about the ftrezts in the nights, 
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 raltar is, however, confined within very narrow limits; 


and as the rock is ſcarcely covered with any earth, all 
proviſions are obtained either from England or from Ceuta 
on the oppoſite coaſt of Barbary. 

On the eaſt ſide of the rock, in the moſt broken part 
of it, is a Hlratum of bones, of all ſizes, belonging to va- 
rious animals and fowls, encaſed in an incruſtation of a 
reddiſh calcareous cryſtallization about one-lixth of an 
inch thick, which the late Dr. Villiam Hunter, aſſiſted 
by his brother, diſcovered to be produced by water which 
paſſed through the cavern in which the bones were 
lodged, which bones were not in any other ſenſe petri- 
fied. Swinburne, I. 373. Phileſ. Tranſ. for the year 1770. 

This fortreſs was taken in 1704, in two days, by a com- 
bined fleet of Eng/;fþ and Dutch ſhips under the command 
of Sir George Rooke: in the ſame year the Spaniards at- 
tempted its recovery, at which time it ſtood out a memo- 
rable ſiege, when between four and five hundred of the 
enemy having crept up the rock that covers the town, 


were the next morning precipitated headlong ; after which 


it was ceded to the Engliſ by the treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713. The Spaniards again made an attempt in the 
year 1727, with a powerful army; but were at laſt obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege, after lying before it ſeveral months, and 
even endeavouring to blow up the rock, which they found 
to de impracticabſe. But the blockade and ſiege which 
it ſuſtained for near four years, from 1779 to 1783, will 
ever-be conſidered as one of the moſt remarkable events 
in the modern hiftory of Europe. The garriſon at firſt 
conſiſted of 5,382 men, one-fourth of which were Hans- 
verians. Drinkwater's Account of the Siege. A new-raiſed 
regiment, called the Mancheſter volunteers,“ was ini- 


tiated in arms by this ſevere ſervice. The garriſon in 
the courſe of the Hege was conſiderably augmented, The | 
r 


combined army of France and Spain, commanded by the 
Duke de Crillon, conſiſted of upward of 30,000 men, the 
attempts to reduce the place by famine were thrice 
baffled by relief ſent from England. The firſt fleet, com- 


manded by Sir George Brydges Rodney, in its way thither 


defeated a Spaniſh fleet, and brought in its admiral a pri- 


| ſoner to the fortreſs. The arrival of the ſecond fleet, 


commanded by Admiral Darby, cauſed the Spaniards to 
direct a dreadful. cannonading againſt the town, which 
they ſet on fire in many places, and nearly deſtroyed. 
The third ſuccour thrown in was under the command of 
Lord Howe. By a ſally which the beſieged made, all the 
outer batteries which the Spaniards had erected on the 
iſthmus were entirely deſtroyed, together with a very 
conſiderable magazine, whilft very little loſs was ſuſ- 
tained on the part of the affailants. In performing this 
important ſervice, two regiments, the one Hanoverian 
and the other Brit, were engaged, which twenty-two 
years before had fought by each other's ſide at the battle 
of Minden. Drinkwater, p. 205. 

Such was the ſolicitude of the Spaniſh monarch to poſ- 
ſeſs bimſelf of this place, that a plan was adopted at Ma- 
drid to conſtruct ten floating-batteries, compoſed of vaſt 
timbers of mahogany and cedar, on ſuch a principle as 
was ſuppoſed to render them impenetrable by any ball. 
A variety of precautions were uſed to ſecure them from 
every kind of aſſault, and to render them capable of pour- 
ing deſtruction on an enemy in the moſt tremendous man- 
ner. On the 13th of September 1782, this unexampled 
and dreadful attack was made. The brave and able go- 
vernor called forth every exertion of the garriſon to repel 
it, and for this purpoſe prepared an immenſe number of 
red-hot balls, which were diſcharged with ſuch ſkill and 
effect upon theſe batteries, as they approached the works, 


that neither their immenſe ſolidity, nor the various con- 


trivances uſed in their conſtruction to repel balls, were 
effectual for that purpoſe. They took fire, became un- 
manageable, and involved the devoted wretches who had 
embarked in them in deſtruction either by fire or water. 
At the ſame time the Spaniſb batteries on land diſcharged 
ſhowers of ſhot and ſhells, Four hundred pieces of the 
heavieſt artillery were playing at the ſame moment, an 
inſtance which has ſcarcely occurred in any ſiege ſince 
the invention of thoſe wonderful engines of deſtruRtion, 
Drinkwater, 289. From the artillery of the garriſon 
were diſcharged upwards of 8, 300 rounds, more than 
half of which were red- hot ſhot, In the attack by ſea, 


| Captain Curtis, who commanded the gun-boats 
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were deſtined to annoy the Spanih ſhi which 
ſignal ſervice ; and 3 the e Performed = 
the generous humanity of the victors was as en, 
in faving the lives of their vanquiſhed enemies PICUoug 
the hazard of their own, as their bravery and ee at 
been in the action. About a month after this dre ” nad 
giorious day, Lord Howe brought relief, though : ul'y. 
by a ſuperior fleet; and the general peace, bie n 
after followed, put an end to the ſufferinos and * 
the brave garriſon. For the ſignal ſervice ron whey o 
General Eliott, the governor, he received the thanks of b : 
houſes of parliament; and his ſovereign, after inen 
him with the order of the Bath, created him a peer of 8 
realm, by the title of Baron Heathfield of Gibraltar = 
licence to bear the arms of Gibraltar, as an — dry, 
augmentation to his family arms.—Had the immenſe ſu : 
and large army, which were fo ineffectually waſted — 
Gibraltar, been employed in making a deſcent on En hi 
whilft ſhe alone maintained a war in every quarter 1 ma 
globe, againſt France, Spain, Holland, and America the 
conſequences might have been deciſively fetal. ; 
CoRDovaA, the next kingdom included in the pro- 
vince of Andaluſſa, though much ſmaller than that of He. 
ville, is equal to it in fertility. | 
The city of Cox pova, its capital, has been famous 
for its leather; whence the Engl; word cordwain, from 
Cordovan. There is alfo a conſiderable ſilk manufacture 
carried on here. Dalrymple's Travels, p. 19. 
The kingdom of JEAN is the ſmalleſt of the three com. 
prehended in the province of Audaluſia. The principal 
city bears the ſame name. 
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Of the Balearic Illands, Majorca, Minorca, Ivica 
and FoRMENTERA. Their Hiſtory, Situation, Extent, 
Produce, Inhabitants, and principal Towns, | 


HE four iſlands of Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, and 
Formentera, formerly compoſed the kingdom of 
Majorca. Theſe iſlands are ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Spain; yet it is not known by whom they were originally 
inhabited; but Strabo mentions a colony of Greeks, who 
ſettled there from the iſle of Rhodes. After ward the Car- 
thaginians became maſters of them, but were ſubdued by 
the Romans. In the fifth century the Vandals poſſeſſed 
themſelves of theſe ſeveral iſlands, and toward the end of 
the eighth and beginning of the ninth centuries they were 
diſlodged by the Moors, who, after a much ſhorter poſ- 
ſeſſion, were expelled by the emperor Charlemagne; but 
the Moors ſoon recovered them, and had their particular 
king over them. Numerous wars were carried on be- 
tween them and the Catalonians, with various ſucceſs, 
till toward the concluſion. of the year 1229, James l. 
king of Arragon, diſpoſſefſed them of all the iſland of 
Majorca: in 1232 he alſo reduced Minorca, and in 1234 
Ivica; and thus the whole kingdom of Majorca became 
annexed to the crown of Arragon. 8 

Theſe four iſlands, with the ſmaller ones lying near 
them, were by the ancients divided into the Balearic and 
Pithyuſæ. The former are Majorca and Minorca, which, 
with ſome ſmaller iſlands, were termed by the Latins Ba- 
leares, and by the Greeks Balearides, which ſignify the 
iſlands of Slingers, the inhabitants excelling in the dex- 
terous uſe of the ſling, as the Minorcans do to this day. 

MarLoRCa,. or, as it is pronounced by foreigners, 
MaJjoRca, is ſituated about eighty miles ſouth of the 
Spaniſh coaſt, and is the largeſt of theſe iſlands, it being 
about ſixty miles in length, and forty-five in breadth. It 
has four chief capes, which lie to the four cardinal points; 
theſe are, Pedra on the eaſt, Palermo on the weſt, Sali- 
nas on the ſouth, and Formentella, or St. Vincent, on the 
north. It has ſeveral good harbours, 

Majorca, the ancient Palma, is the capital, ſeated, 
according to Dr. Maſtelyn“s Tables, in 39% 35' N. 
latitude, and 29 300 E. longitude from Said 
It has an univerſity, and a court of inguiſitiun. The 
inhabitants are computed at about ten thouſand, This 
city was taken by the Engliſb in 1706, and re-taken in 
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171 55 Round Majorca are a conſiderable number of 
ſmall” iſlands, the principal of which is Dragonera : It 
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The Englißb took this illand from the 8 7 iards in 


inſide it is landlocked, 


| whence it takes its name. 


ſix hundred houſes. , 


| | | | 47 
and the army, amounting to two thouſand ſix hun- 
dred men, by lieutenant- general Stanhope, » It held out 
only two days. It was confirmed to. Great Britain b 


in 1756, when, after a very brave reſiſtance under gene- 
ral. Blakeney, the garriſon was obliged.to ſurrender, the 
French 2 inveſted. Fort St. Philip with an army of 
fifteen thouſand men, well . provided with all military 
ſtores; but it was again reſtored to the Enghfb. by the 
peace of Paris in 1763. In Auguſt 1781, the duke de 


Murray nd 
welveahah 


y of peace in 1783. The princi 

places in the iſland are the following 79 5 Rag” 112 
Poxr Mano is defended by the caſtle of St. p, 
and by works of great ſtrength cut in the rocks, on 8. 


1 


| | Its entrance is indeed ſom 
difficult, from the 5 rocks within it; but on the 
| d; and perfectly ſecure from tempeſts. 
Near it lies the little trading town of Mabon, fre 
This town gives the title of 


harbours in Europe. 


viſcount to the earl of Stanhope. _—-_ | 
CITADELLA, the capital of the whole iſland, and the 
ſear of the governor, is forti 


. 
, 
9 


The iſland of Ivica, or Yvica, the ancient 5 . 
lies fifty- ſix miles to the ſouth-weſt of the iſland of 

jorca, and is about five miles in length and four broad. 
The ſoil is not unfruicful ;, but is little cultivated, moſt 
of the inllabſtants being taken up with. the falt trade, as 
being moſt profitable. It is very mountginous, yet, be- 


| ſides pines, produces fruit-trees of variougakinds. Ivica, 


the capital, is fortified in the modern manner; but is 
much dwindled from what it was in the time of the Car- 
thaginians and | 
nor, from whom there lies 


an appeal to the royal audience 
at Majarca. 


 FoxMENTERA, the ancient Ophiaſa and Collubaria, or 
the Adder-iſſand, was formerly well inhabited, but at 
preſent is forſaken and. deſert, which is owing to the 
African corſairs, who are continually ſwarming about it. 
he iſland contains ſome harbours, and good ancboring- 
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Extent, Climate, 


'T% S country was formerly called Luſitania ; but 
its boundaries were then different from-thoſe it has 
at preſent, The name of gal is by ſome thought to 
ariſe from Portus Gallus, or Patte Callerum, becauſe 
2 multitude of French came to the 1 Porta, | 
the river Duero, in order to aſſiſt the Chre/trans againſt 
the Moors, in the latter end of the eleventh century; but 
the more general opinion is, that it is derived from a town; 
on the river Duero, by the ancients. e 


lis NA Soil, | Prodiice, 


d Cale ; but by 
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XXVII. 
PORTUGAL: 


licia; on the eaſt hy the province of Leon, Eſtramadura, 


and Andaluſia ; and on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlan- 


, 


J N. latitude, 


tic Ocean extending from 36* 50” to 42* 
and between 
length from 
Sagres, the moſt ſouthern, near 


on the frontiers of Spain, is a hundred and twelve. 
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Crillon made a deſcent on the. iſland, with, an army com- 


t. It is the reſidence of the gover- 


This kingdom, which is the moſt weſtern in Eur " 
is bounded on the north by the Spaniſb province of Ga- 


The climate is much more temperate than in Spain, 
though it is a little different in the ſeveral, provinces 
The northern parts feel a kind of painful cold in winter, 


« 
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count of its being eſteemed one of the moſt commodioug © 


the treaty of Utrecht ; but was invaded by the Frenc + 
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» and conſiſts of about 
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* and 10. W. longitude from Landan. Its 
alenga, the moſt northern town in it, to 

| St. Vincent, is about 
three hundred änd ten miles; and its greateſt breadth, 
Eflramadura, to Salvaterra, 


the moderns changed to Gaya - oppoſite/to this. place a, Bough this is xg: Gy to the rains which fall at 
new town, with Aharbgor Was butt by che inhabitants, tat ſeaſon, and ip the ſouthern, the ſummer heats, are . 
who gave it the name of 'Portuale, or the Port of Cale, | very great. es ey 3 very 
which, by its uninterrupted proſperity, proved the origin] ſupportable; for oogling fea-breezes during the later 
of the N fourithiog | 2e Porto; * ard le e's 05 country and the ſeaſon of ſpring is extremely 
country from hence teceived the name of Portugal. | delightful. © ... 
Vox. II. N * e | g eG ©. IS. 25 The 
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Thbaggh the ſoit is very fruitful, agricylture is fo much 


TDr̃bey dreſs their children here in the moſt abfutd 
manner; 2 little girl is decked out with an enormous 
toupee, and a little boy will be diſtinguiſhed by a long 
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A SYSTEM OF 


The country is in many parts mountainous, and theſe 
mountains contain the ores of filver, copper, tin, and 
iron; but the Portugueſe being ſupplied with metals from 
their poſſeſſions in other parts of the globe, and particular- 
ly with abundance of gold from Seath America; no mines 
are worked in their own country, Gems of all kinds, as 
turquoiſes and hyacinths, are alſo found in the mountains; 
and particularly a beautiful variegated marble, with many 


other curious foffils of the Lapidary kind, of which ſeys-'! 


ral forts of work are made : here are alſo very good mill- 
ſtones; and on the hill of Alcantara, not far from Liſbon, 
- js a remarkable mine of ſaltpetre. is 


negli . chat above half the country lies waſte, and 
the infllibſtants are ſapplied with a great part of their corn 
dy the Engi and Dutch, and have Indian corn from 


ca.” Portugal, however, abounds in excellent wine 


and oi: the greateſt part of the latter is made in the 

province of Mentejo, for the olive- trees thrive better 

here, near the fea, than up in the country. Here are alſo 

A abundance of oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranates, raifins, 

_* almonds, cheſtnuts, and other fruit. It produces great 
a plenty of fine honey, and confequently of wax. 

Alf the great rivers of Portugal have their ſources in 
Spain. The principal of theſe are the Minbe, the Luna, 
- or Lethe, the Puero, the Taj, or Tagus, the largeſt river 

in the kingdom, and the Gaadiana, with the Cavade; | 
which laſt riſes in the mountains of Trazo:, and diſcharges 
itfelf into the ſea below Barcelos, © | 
All thefe rivers abound in fiſh ; and the three princi- 
pal, named the Duero, the Tagus, and Guadiana, divide 
the kingdom into three parts. 


'SECT. I: 


The Manners, Cuſtoms, Perſons, Dreſs, Houſes, Furni- 
ture, Diverſions, Method of Travelling, Religion, Oc. 
of the PORTUGUESE. 


FF, HAN UET ae Farca, a Portugueſe writer, deſerib- 
ing his countrymen, fays, * The nobility think 
te themfelves gods, and require a fort of adoration ; the 
« oentry aſpire to equal them; and the common people 
<« diſdain to be thought inferior to either.” This pride 
is the charaQeriſtic both of the Spaniards and Portugueſe ; 
but this is far from being the worſt part of their charac- 
ter, for it is become a proverb, that a Spaniard, ſtript of 
all his good qualities, makes . Portugueſe. In- 
deed they are generally characterized as being cruel, 
treacherous, malicious, and revengeful, both to one ano- 
ther and to ſtrangers; crafty in their dealings, and the 
meaner ſort addicted to thieving. But to this general 
character there are many noble exceptions. 

Fhe Portugueſe ladies are ſmall in ſtature, with a 
complexion pretty much upon the olive ; their features 
delicate; but their viſage thin: their hair is black and 
ſhining, and their 5 ſparkling; nor do they want 2 

good ſhare of wit. They wear about their necks a broad 
laced tucker, and inſtead of a girdle tie a ſtring of me- 
dals or relics, or perhaps the cord of ſome religious order, 
about their waiſt, the ends of which reach down to the 
ground. Acroſs the top of their ſtays they have a kind 
of breaſt-plate of diamonds, from whence there hangs a 
chain of pearls, or ten or twelve knots of diamonds. 
They have likewife bracelets, rings, and pendants, in * 
abundance; but no necklaces. In their hair they wear 
a 88 of precious ſtones, ſometimes in the form of 
artificial butterflies, or other inſets ; ſometimes. they | 
adorn their hair with ribbons and feathers of various co- | 
lours, and, like the ladies of Tuſcam and other parts of 
Ttaly, deck themſelves with many 7 reificial flowers. When 
they go abroad, they throw a veil over all, and women 
who are adyanced in years wear a fine coif oyer their 
hair: but many of the young ladies have none. 
The 3 gentlemen commonly wear black, 
and thoſe of the court frequently fellow the French 
ions. ; . £4 # ; Ih #7 N 
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| Spaniſo ladies. Between theſe cuſtiions are $6 tables 


[even while they make this glittering appearance. My 
_ [of them paſs their lives in or near the capital, without 


abundanee of dwarfs of both ſexes, who are dreſſed as fine 


the children are free. Theſe ſlaves are their beſt ſervants, 


deſcended from old Chriſtians; and if you give them no 


| nefs in the morning and evening, of even at night. 


are generally exhibited on Sunday afternoon, in a capa- 


GEOGRAPHY. Wa 
AL,. 
(word bythis fide; thus giving them 
dwarfſh men and wowen;? Bara: Dene, N ra of 
| The floors and ceilings of their hoafs * 6 
of a plain white plaſter, that looks like poliſhes el 
ble. They change their furniture and apartment, 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year; and upon the ae- 
floors of their ſummer apartments they uſually thro OM 
ter every morning, which ſoon dries up, and — 5 
frefhing* coolnefſs. Upon theſe floors they ſprea iz 
mats, and cover the walls with them chair high; aþ * 
theſe are hung pictures and looking- glaſſes, and aj] ! ove 
the rooms of the ladies apartments cuſhions of * | 
velvet are laid upon the mats, which they fit upon cf. 
legged, as hath been already obſerved with reſpect whe 


and cabinets, and, at certatn diſtances, vaſes of fily 
in which are orange or jeffamine trees, and in their 1 i 
dows they have frames of ſtraw-work, to keep out * 
ſcorching beams of the ſun. Rl 24 

In the upper apartments the hangings, cabinets, lock 
ing-gfalfes, paintings, and plate, are extremely rich ws 
the Hoors are frequently covered with Turley Carpet 
In winter the beds and hangings are of velvet, trimmed 
with gold or filver Jace; but in ſummer they uſe no ci. 
tains, except very thin ones, made of gauze, or {ome 
other ſlight ſtuff, to keep out the gnats. 

Veſſels of copper, tin, or pewter, are ſaid to be neys; 
ſcen in the houfes of perſons of quality, where they on 
uſe filver, or earthen-ware, and have many dozens & 
filver plates, and a great number of diſhes of the ſame 
metal, with other utenfils in proportion. But amidſt al 
this wealth the bad ceconomy of the grandees is ſcarce 
credible, and reduces them to a neceſſitous condition, 


ever viſiting their eſtates, unleſs they happen to be dif. 
graced at court: they leave every thing to their ſteward, 
and are above inſpecting his accounts. 45 
The houſes of the nobility are crowded with domeſ. 
tics; but their wages are very low, they having only 
eight pence or ten pence per day to purchaſe diet, clothes, 
and every other neceffary ; and a gentleman belonging to 
a grandee has only about fifteen crowns a month, thou 
he is obliged to dreſFin velvet in winter, and in ſilk in ſum- 
mer. Indeed the ſervants lay out the greateſt part of 
their ſalaries in clothes, living upon onions, peaſe, beans, 
and other pulſe. One reaſon of the Portugueſe nobility 
having ſuch a number of ſervants, is a cuſtom which pre- 
vails among them of keeping all in their pay who have 
ſerved their anceſtors ; ſo that fome of the grandees have 
four or five hundred of both ſexes, the greateſt part of 
whom are merely for ſhow, 'and ſeldom appear but on 
days of ceremony. e 

The quality, beſides their ordinary ſervants, retain 


as poſſible; they have alſo a numerous retinue of ſlaves 
who are Mors, and are valued at four or five hundred 
crowns apiece. Over theſe they had formerly the power - 
of life and death; but at preſent the government will not 

ermit their killing them. Where two ſlaves marry, 
their children are flaves; but if a freeman marries a ſlave, 


for the others will ſometimes pride themſelves on having 
as good blood as their maſters,” The very beggars rather 
demand than ſupplicate an alms, alleging their being 


money, they muſt be diſmiſſed with a compliment, upon 
which they go away contented. '* | 

The food of the Portugueſe is nearly the ſame with 
that of the Spaniards, and they are equally ſober and ab- 
ſtemious. The men mix water with their wine, and the 
women generally drink water only. It is cuſtomary with 
the Portugueſe to betake themſeldes to ſleep about noon, 
on account of the heat, and to tranſact molt of their buſi- 


The favourite diverſion of the Portugueſe, like that of 
the Spaniards, is the bull-feaſts, or bull-hunting, which 


cious' amphitheatre about four miles from Liſbon, at a 
place called Campo Pegqueno. The king, royal family, and 


court of Portugal, are frequently preſent on theſe 2 | 
| ; ; Ons. 
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This inhuman diverſion is ſo far from being diſ- 
nced by the clergy, that great numbers of prieſts 
conſtantly to be ſeen among the ſpectators. 


(. 
ee are 
and Friars I. 130. 

Haar rene, 1 e is a compound of the Spaniſh, 
; and french. | 
ing Mooriſh, like the Spaniards, believe that the 


| riugnueje 
4 ye — to them by the apoſtle James the 
ro in their religious notions they are the moſt bigotted 
7 ifts 3 but though the exerciſe of the Jewiſb religion be 
Nibited, by the fundamental laws of the kingdom, yet 
all authors agree, that great numbers of concealed Jetos 
ſtill remain among the Portugueſe, and theſe too among 
the nobility, biſhops, prebends, monks, nuns, and the very 
- quiſitors themſelves: theſe, when diſcovered, eſcape to 
Eulen and Holland, and there openly profeſs Judaiſm. 
Tbe inquiſition, which was introduced by king John III. 
and has fince been ſet up in all the Portugueſe dominions, 
except Braxil, is very active both in detecting ſuch, 
and thoſe they call heretics, and no leſs rigorous in 
aiſhing them. Impious, cruel, and inhuman as this 
tribunal is, yet its feftivals or ſolemn burnings, called 
auto da ft, or the act of faith, uſed to afford the higheſt 
delight to the infernal bigots, who, while their fellow 
creatures, the ſuppoſed heretics, were burniyg in the 
games, cry aloud, Oh, what great goodneſs ! Praiſed 
« be the holy office !“ King John IV. in ſome meaſure, 
- however, curtailed the power of the inquiſition, com- 
nding that all its ſentences ſhould be laid before the 
liament, and that the accuſed ſhould be allowed coun- 
ſel for making their defence; and enacted, that only blaſ- 
phemy, ſodomy, hereſy, ſorcery, pagan cuſtoms, and the 
converſion of the Fews, ſhould come under their cogni- 
zance. Notwithſtanding this terrific inſtitution, 7 
numbers of Prote/lants, particularly Engliſh, live in Por- 
' zugal, and openly profeſs their religion unmoleſted. 
During the laſt thirty years (from 1787) the ſentence 
of the inquiſition has adjudged no one to death, except 
the unfortunate Maligrida. | 
To be an ancient Chriſtian, or in other words of an 
ancient Cbriſtian race, is eſteemed in Portugal a very 
high degree of pre-eminence, and far ſuperior to what 
they call a new converted Chr:/tian, or a half new con- 
verted — by which laſt appellation they mean 
thoſe whoſe new converted anceſtors have married the 
ancient Chriſtians. \7 
The number of convents in Portugal is ſaid to amount 
to nine hundred, and moſt of them are very rich, In 
1773 ten religious houſes were ſuppreſſed at Liſbon, and 
many more in other parts of the kingdom. The Fe/uits, 
before that order was ſuppreſſed, ſurpaſſed all the other. 
orders in numbers and opulence, 


With reſpe& to the eceleſiaſtics, there is a patriarch of | 


Liſbon, who muſt always be a cardinal, and of the royal 
family. Next to him are three archbiſhops, who rank 
with marquiſſes, and the firſt of them is the archbiſhop of 
Braga, who is primate of the kingdom, and lord ſpiritual 
and temporal of his city and neighbouring country. The 
biſhops hold the rank of counts. Beſides thoſe in Eu- 
rope, the Portugueſe have archbiſhoprics and biſhoprics in 
the other three quarters of the world. | 

The king of Portugal, beſides the nomination of all 
biſhops, receives a faurth of their revenue. The pope 
copfirms the biſhops, publiſhes bis bulls in the kingdom 
_ Vithout the king's previous conſent, and, by his legate, 

_ governs the clergy, who, with reſpect to taxes and con- 
tributions, depend on him. He has alſo the gift of many 
ſmall prebends. The pope's nuncios have here ſo lucra- 
tive a poſt, that they never fail of raiſing vaſt fortunes 
before they return to Rome. * 32a 447 

In 1768 the king of Portugal openly engaged in the 
meaſures which were taken by the princes of. the houſe 
of Bourbon againſt the Jeſuits, and declared his diſappro- 
bation of the brief which had been iſſued by the pope ; 
but in 1770 a reconciliation took place between the 
holy ſee and the king, but without any mitigation of the 
fate of the fathers, . 
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| | Gxteenths. The filver coins are the vintain of twenty 
xeis 3 the half 7eg/con of fifty, and the whole ane 86. 
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The State of Learning ind Arts ; with the Commerce; 
Meaſures, Weights, and Coin of PoxTUuGAL.. 


92 learning and liberal ſcience are baniſhed Por- 
tugal by the decretals of the church; there are indeed 
uniyerſities at Coimbra and Evora, and at Liſban is a royal 
academy for the Portugueſe hiſtory ; at Santarene is an 
academy of hiſtory, antiquities, and languages; and at 
St, Thomas an academy of ſciences, on the ſame footing 
as that of Paris: but aj attempts to diffuſe uſeful know- 

ledge are defeated by the tyrannical ſway of ſuperſtition. 
An Italian capuchin, in 1746, publiſhed. a work in the 
Portugueſe tongue on the true method of ſtudy, in four 
volumes quarto, which he dedicated to the king of Por- 
tugal e therein he aſſerted, that the ſchools of this country 
are places of retreat for thoſe errors which by Netten and 
Des Cartes were driven out of the other parts of Europe; 
and according to him Galilæo, Des Cartes, Newton, and 
Gafſendi, are cenſidered in Portugal as atheiſts and here- 
tics, not to be mentioned but with ſome marks of execra- 
tion. 8 

The Portugueſe are inattentive both to the cultivation 
of their lands, and to manufactures: they carry on, how- 


ever, a very extenſive foreign trade; but from this they 


reap little profit, being obliged to vend not only their own 
produce, but all the merchandiſe and riches brought from 
their ſettlements in other parts of the globe, and eſpecially 
from America, to the Europeans, in exchange farcorn and 
manufactured goods of all kinds, with which they ſupply 
both Portugal and its poſſeſſions abroad. The chief com- 
modities of the Portugueſe conſiſt of imports from their 
own colonies, particularly from Brazil, as tobacco, cocoa- 
nuts, ſugars, ſpices, drugs, ivory, ebony, brazil-wood, 


hides, gold, pearls, diamonds, and other valuable gems. 


In 1755 a new trading company to Greſpan and Maragnan, 
in South America, was eſtabliſhed here, and foreign mer- 
chants admitted to ſhares. 

The Portugueſe ſhips ſeldom frequent the other coun- 
tries of Europe or the Levant, their voyages rather lyin 
to the coaſts of Africa, particularly the Gold Craft, 
whence they carry negroes to Brazil, and alſo pur- 
chaſe ſome gold and ivory, They likewiſe trade to their 
Eaft-India colonies of Goa, Diu, and Macao; but this 
traffic, though once very important, is now greatly de- 
clined. Brazil, however, is ſtill a plentiful treaſury to 
Portugal, and foreigners are entirely excluded from all 
commerce with that country. From hence the Portu- 
gueſe were uſed to carry on a conſiderable clandeſtine traffic 
with the Spaniards, which chiefly. conſiſted in the ex- 
change of gold and filver ; but this kind of contraband 
commerce was effectually prevented by the Spaniards, 


who in 1777 wreſted from the Portugueſe their ſettlement 


of San Sacramento, on Rio de la Plata, by means of which 
a very extenſive communication was opened. Soon after 
a treaty of peace was concluded between the two king- 
doms, and the boundaries of their reſpective ſettlements 
fixed by mutual conſent. | | | 
The long meaſure uſed by the Portugueſe conſiſts of 
barros and cavidos; a hundred barros make one hundred 
and ſixty - four cavidos, or one hundred ninety-five and a 
half Hamburg ells; but an hundred cavidos are only 
equal to {ixty-one barros, or about one hundred and nine- 
teen Hamburg ells. | | 


. " 


Of the Pertugue/e weights, we ſhall only mention the 
arrobas and quintals. In Portugal, an arroba is thirty- 
two pounds, and a quintal is four arrobas. - 

All ſums of money are reckoned in Portugal by reis 
and cruſadaes, which are not real, but only imaginary 
coins. The gold coins of Portugal are the double moe- 
das of one pound ſeven ſhillings value, the quarter of 
which is called a millrei, or a thouſand reis, and has 
therefore the number of one thouſand marked upon it ; 
and the Johns, worth three pounds twelye ſhillings, 
which are ſubdivided into halves, quarters, eighths, and 
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Of the Cities, Towns, and Inhabitants of PoRTUGAL 3 
4 _ Hiftory of that Kingdem, the preſent Nobility, 
the Titles of the Sovereign, the Orders of Knighthood, 

. the Government, public Offices, Courts of Juſtice, Re- 
venue, and Forces. 


T71THIN the kingdom of Portugal are nineteen 
| cities, and five hundred and twenty-ſeven vil- 
lages, or ſmaller towns. The number of the inbabi- 
tants may be pretty nearly computed, as liſts of all the 
pariſhes in the towns and villages throughout the whole 
kingdom, and of the ſouls in every pariſh, have been 
made; and, according to one of theſe liſts, there is in 
the whole kingdom, 3, 344 pariſhes, and 1,742,230 ſouls. 
But this liſt does not inclu 
nuns, who amount to about 300, ooo; ſo that in all 
ortugal there may be above two millions of people. 
Portugal paſſed from the Phœænicians and Carthaginians 
into the hands of the Romans 250 years before Chriſt, and 


ward the beginning of the fifth century the Alans, and 


afterward the Swabians and the Viſigotbs, ſucceſlively | tures of various kinds : he enacted, that one third of the 
vineyards ſhould be converted into corn-fields to fur. 


century it was over-run by the Moors and Saracens, but | niſh bread at home, inſtead of importing it from foreign 


made themſelves.maſters of this country. In the eighth 


was gradually wreſted from them by the Chri/tians. Henry 
duke of Burgundy, diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his eminent 


{ poured out on the ſcaffold in torrents; 


de the eccleſfiaſtics, monks, and |inferior department of the ſtate, during the latter Part of 


the emperor Auguſtus made it a Roman province. To- | apparently patriotic, but really influenced by narrow and 


enormous wealth of the clergy, which had ariſen to ſuch 


ſerviees againſt the Moors, Alphonſo VI. king of Cafile, | an height as to be ſuppoſed equal to that of the crown: 
gave him his daughter Thereſa in marriage, created him he laid the power of the inquiſition under certain te. 
earl of Portugal, and in 1110 left him that kingdom. | ſtrictions, and made its proceedings ſubject to the con- 
Alphonſo Henriques, his ſon and ſucceſſor, obtaining a trol of the civil | juriſdiction, and its ſentences were re. 
ſignal victory, in 1136, over the Moors, was created king quired to be ratified by the ſame authority before they 
by the people ; and in 1181, at an aſſembly of the ſtates, | could be carried into execution; whilſt his antipath 
the ſucceſſion of the crown was ſettled. Alphonſo III. to the Jeſuits cauſed that order to be expelled the 
added Algarve to the crown of Portugal. In 1383 the | kingdom. Such ſpirited proceedings could not fail to 
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and j | 
united force of France and Spain threatened 2 =—_ on 
ru 


this devoted kingdom. In February 1775 this 
deceaſed, and his daughter Mary Frances Iſabella. n. 
ceſs. of Brazil, ſucceeded" to the crown, She — 1 
Decamber 1734, and in 1760 married her uncle Dan 
Pedro, her father's brother, the pope's diſpenſation h 
ing removed the impediment arifing from conſanoy; 15 
The eldeſt ſon by this marriage, the prince of Bee. 
1776, when fifteen years of age, married his mice — 
youngeſt ſiſter, the princeſs Maria Benedibia, who uh 
then thirty-one years old; but from this unnatural 7 
riage no iſſue has ariſen. I 
On the acceſſion of Jeſeph to the throne, in 1750, th 
marquis de Pombal was appointed prime miniſter. * : 
der the name of Carvalho he had been employed in 4 


prince 


the laſt reign; but now, ſuch was the confidence te 
poſed in this favourite, that the whole management p 
public affairs was implicitly entruſted to him, H: 
conduct, as ſoon as he became poſleſſed of power, — 


ſelfiſh motives. He began by eſtabliſhing manufac. 


markets : he made uſe of every means to reduce the 


legitimate male line of this family becoming extinct in | create many malecontents : yet if meaſures fo ſalutary 


the perſon of Ferdinand, John I. his natural fon, was, had been purſued on a truly patriotic principle, the 
greateſt advantages muſt have been derived in a courſe 


of years ; but no ſuch conſequences aroſe during the 
ſix and twenty years that this miniſter had the abſo- 
lute control of public affairs. The great object with 


gave great encouragement to navigation and diſcoveries, | him was, not ſo much to reform abuſes, as to direct 
Afterward, in the reign of king Emanuel, Vaſco de Gama them into a new channel; manufactures indeed were 
diſcovered a paſſage to the Eg. Indies by doubling the | eſtabliſhed, but founded on the avaricious views of 


Cape of Good Hope. In 1 £* Brazil was diſcovered by | the miniſter, under whom the nominal proprietors 
ortugueſe made moſt valuable | acted as agents. After having leſſened the growth of 


vines, he made the wine produced in the kingdom ſub- 


forts, ſubdued the neighbouring inhabitants, and at the | jet to an unjuſt and rapacious monopoly; and when 
fame time carried on a bloody war in Africa. The France and Spain declared war againſt Portugal in 1762, 
power of Portugal was then at its height; and in 1580, | the national ſtrength of the kingdom was quite inadequate 
on the deceaſe of Henry the Cardinal, the male line of | to its defence: the army was undiſciplined, unofficered, 
the royal family became extinct, and the ſucceeding year] and without cloathing or arms. The ſpirited ſupport 
given by Great Britain to this country indeed reſcued 
now loft moſt of the advantages they had obtained under | it from vaſſalage, and atoned for the ſupineneſs of the 
their own monarchs ; their poſſeſſions in the Eat-Indies, | miniſter. The murmurs that were circulated during 
in Brazil, and on the coaſt of Africa, were neglected, | this adminiſtration were ſilenced by unrelenting ſeverity: 
and many of them wreſted from them by the new re- | the priſons throughout the kingdom were crowded with 
public of Holland, and by the other maritime powers, | thoſe who had become objects of the miniſter's ven- 


two years after, admitted to the crown, and in his reign 
the Portugueſe made ſettlements in Africa, and diſcovered 
the iſlands of Azores. In 13482 his great grandſon John II. 
received the Fews who had been expelled from Spain, and 


Don Pedre Alvarez, and the 
diſcoveries in the Ca- Indies, where they ſoon erected 


the kingdom was ſubdued by Spain. The Portugueſe 


while at home the Portugueſe were much oppreſſed; but] geance; and the treatment they received there would 
3 the Spaniſh yoke, by electing] have added ignominy to the hiſtory of a Dionyſius. The 

on duke of Braganza for their king. This prince, who] power of this daring and inſatiable miniſter however 
aſſumed the title of John IV. drove the Dutch out of Bra-| vaniſhed on the death of his prince in 1777, and one of 
zil, and from him all the ſucceeding kings of Portugal| the firſt acts of the preſent queen, on her acceſſic to 
have been deſcended. Alphonſo VT. his ſon, was dethron- | the crown, was to order the miniſter to be ſeized, and an 


in 1640 they ſhook o 


ed by his brother Peter, who in 1668 concluded a treaty | exact inventory to be taken of his effects, when they 
with Spain, by which Portugal was declared an indepen-| were found to exceed . 600,000 ſterling : his life was 
dent kingdom. This was brought about by the mediation | however ſpared, but, deprived of his wealth, he was ſent 
of Charles II. of Great Britain, who had married the In- into banich | 


fama Catharine, ſiſter to Alphonſo and Peter. In 1706 


John V. ſucceeded to the throne on the death of his fa- | are of the royal blood, and deſcended from the natu- 
ther. In 1729 a double marriage took place between the | ral ſons of the royal family. They are divided into the 


courts of Spain and Portugal, a prince of each court mar- h 
Trying a princeſs of the other court; but theſe alliances | fi 


have not been effectual to cement a laſting friendſhip be- Thoſe who are grandees, and ſtyled dons, are, like thoſe 
tween the two kingdoms. John V. dying, was ſucceeded | of Spain, divided into three claſſes, and receive from 


” 


in conſequence of which the nobleſt blood in Portugal was | k 


by his ſon Don Jeſeph, who had married the infanta of | the royal treaſury a penſion ſufficient to ſupport their re- 
Spain. A variety of misfortunes viſited the kingdom dur- | ſpeQive dignities. The ſons of a duke are alſo grandees, 
ing this reign : at Liſbon an earthquake and conflagration | and his daughters hold the rank of marchioneſſes. The 
in 1755, and the king very narrowly eſcaped aſſafſination | inferior nobility, or gentry, are termed figalgos, and 
in 1758, from a powerful conſpiracy formed againſt him, | are incapable of bearing the title of don, unleſs by the 


ment. 
The nobility are extremely numerous; many of them 


igh and low: the higher, ſtyled titled nobility, con- 
of dukes, marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, and barons. 


ing's permiſſion, 5 
The 
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nes of Portugal are only proclaimed and ſo— 
ae bee the ſtates, to whom they take 
onation oath, and receive in return an act of ho- 

the cor but they are not crowned or anointed, 

15 * ſovereign's titles run thus, Marin Frances Iſabella, 

he grace of God, of Portugal, and of the Agarves on 
by Sie other ſide of the ſea of Africa; queen of Gui- 
this , the conqueſt, trade, and navigation of Æthiopia, 
| pre Perſia, India, &c. In 1749, Pope Benedict XIV. 
ferred on John V. then king of Portugal, the title 
7 Fideliſſimus; which is commonly rendered Moſt 
Faithful Majeſty, but ſome contend that it ſignifies Moſt 
Believiag · Gebaurer's Hiſt. of Portugal. : | 
The arms of 1 1 * argent, web my 
ields azure, placed croſlwiſe, on each of whic 
2 filver pieces in the form of St. Andrew's croſs. 
On the border of the ſhield are the arms of Algarve, which 
conſiſt of ſeven ancient caſtles, 
The principal order of knighthood is that of Chriſt, 
nftituted by king Dennis, ſoon after the abolition of the 
Knights Templars. They have four hundred and fifty 
commanderies, 147 wear for a badge of the order, a red 
within a white one. 
K order 1 1 72 has forty- 7 . 
ith one hundred and fifty commanderies, beſides the 
Nandi convent of Santos o Novo, a little to the weſt 
of Lin. The badge of this order is a red ſword, in 
the ſhape of a croſs, the hilts reſembling thoſe of ancient 
rds. | 
he order of Aviez has forty-nine commanderies, and 
the badge belonging to it is a green croſs in the form of 
alily. Theſe three orders are all religious; but the 
knights have leave to marry, and the kings of Portugal 
are perpetual grand- maſters. The knights of Malta have 
alſo twenty-three commanderies here, 49 

The king 8 is 3 many 7 pects an 97 4 75 
monarch; but on the impoſition of new taxes, the ſet- 
tlement of the ſucceſſion, and other important concerns, 
the conſent of the cortes, or eſtates, which conſiſt of the 
clergy, the high nobility, and the commons, is neceſſary. 
The clergy here are repreſented by the archbiſhops and 
biſhops. The high nobility are, as hath been already 
faid, the dukes, marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, and ba- 
rons, and the repreſentatives of the commons are choſen 
by the cities and towns. Among them are alſo reckoned 
the lower nobility, and the maſterſhips of the order of 
knighthood. This aſſembly never meets but by the 
king's proclamation ; and though the crown is heredi- 
tary, yet the conſent of the ſeveral ſtates is neceſſary to 
the ſucceſſion of a brother's child. The crown too de- 
volves to the female line; but this right is forfeited, if 
they marry out of the kingdom. | 

The higheſt office is the council of ſtate, in which 
all the great affairs of the kingdom are tranſacted, with 
the diſpoſal of all eccleſiaſtical and temporal offices, as 
the nomination of all archbiſhops and biſhops, viceroys, 
captain-generals, governors of the provinces, with every 
thing relating to peace and war, embaſſies, alliances, &c, 
In the year 17 32, this council conſiſted of five eccleſia- 
172 and an equal number of officers, with the ſecretary 
of ſtate. | | 

The council of war regulates all military affairs, and 
every thing relating to them. N : 

The 57 ide palace is the higheſt tribunal, to 
which cauſes may be brought from inferior courts by ap- 
peal; it nominates to all offices belonging to the law, 
ſettles diſputes of jutiſdiction between the lay and ſpi- 
ritual courts ; examines the briefs of the Pope's nuncios; 
and beſides a variety of other buſineſs, draws up all 
laws, orders, edits, privileges, and grants. This court 
conſiſts of a preſident and ſeveral counſellors, whoſe 
number is not limited ; and five ſecretaries, each of whom 
has his particular department. Under this tribunal is the 
cane which conſiſts of a chancellor, a treaſurer, 
and other officers, | | 

The Caſa da Supplicagas is the firſt and higheſt tribunal 
of juſtice, and without appeal in civil and criminal caſes, 
To its ordinary juriſdiction belong the provinces of E/tra- 
madura, Alantejy, and Algarve; and to it lie final appeals 
from the fo!lowing court. 


dom of that name, and the town o 
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and to its ordinary juriſdiction belong the provinces of 
Entre Duro e Minho, Tralos Montes, and Beira, All 
proceſſes not exceeding twenty-five thouſand reis in move- 
ables, and three hundred thouſand in immoveables, are 
finally determined in this court, which conſiſts of twenty- 
three officers, | 
The treaſury court is divided into three offices, one 
of which ſuperintends the finances of the kingdom; the 
other thoſe of Africa; and the third, thofe of the Indies, 
the magazines, and armaments, 
For the inferior adminiſtration of juſtice, each of the 
ſix provinces of the kingdom have inferior courts. 
The king's revenue ariſes, firſt, from the hereditary 
Mates of the royal houſe of Braganza, to which belong 
fifty villas. Secondly, from the royal domains. Thirdly, 
from the cuſſoms, of which thoſe of Liſbon are the moſt 
conſiderable. - Fourthly, from the taxes. Fifthly, from 
the exciſe, which is very high, and paid even by the 
clergy. Sixthly, from the monopoly of Brazil ſnuff, 
which, in 1755, was farmed for three millions of cru- 
ſadoes. Seventhly, from the coinage. Eighthly, from 
the ſale of indulgences, which the Pope renews to the 
king every three years by a ſpecial bull, Ninthly, from 
the grand maſterſhips of the order of knighthood, which 
the king holds in his own hands. Tenthly, from the 
eccleſiaſtical tithes in foreign countries. Eleventhly, 
from the duty of the fifth part of all gold brought from 
Brazil, which annually amounts to three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling ; and laſtly, from the farm of the 
Brazil diamonds. . ; - 
The military force of Portugal, in 1760, conſiſted of 
twenty-two regiments of foot, fix of cuiraſſiers, and four 
of dragoons, making with the artillery about 20,000 
men. In 1762, when the war with Spain broke out, it 
was farther augmented, and after the peace, in the ſuc- 
ceeding year, it is ſaid to have amounted to 40,000 men, 
who were trained to the Pruſſian diſcipline. The navy of 
Portugal, in 1760, conſiſted of fifteen ſhips of the line. 
Mem, Inſtruct. Tom. I. p. 44. | ( 
The foreign dominions of the Portugueſe, which were 
formerly extremely conſiderable, are now greatly dimi- 
niſhed.— They at preſent poſſeſs in the Atlantic ocean, the 
Cape de Verd ey The Azores, St. Thome, and the iſlands 
of Madeira. In Africa, fort Magazan on the coaſt of Mo- 
rocco, Caches on the Negro coaſt; ſeveral forts in the 
kingdom of Congo, Loango, Angola, and Monomotapa ; a 
fort in Monomugi; the town of 8 in the king- 
Sefala. In Aſa, the 
towns of Diu, Goa, Onor, Macao, &c. In America, Bra- 
zil, and part of Guiana. | 
The provinces of Portugal, beginning at the ſouth-eaſt, 
are the following, Algarve, Alentejo, E/iremadura, Beira, 
Tralos Montes, and Entre Duro e Minho, We ſhall begin 
with the firſt named, and treat of them in this order, 8 


ner . 


Of the Province of ALGARVE, or ALGARVA ; its Situation, 
| Extent, Produce, and principal Towns, 


HE kingdom of ALGARvE, or ALGARvA, is the 
| | moſt ſouthern province of Portugal, and is bounded 
on the north by the province of Alantejo, from which it is 
ſeparated by the mountains called Caldeirao and Mona- 
chigue. On the eaſt it borders on the Spaniſh province 
of Andaluſia; and on the ſouth and weſt on the ſea, Its 
length from north to ſouth is computed at about eighty- 
four miles, and from eaſt to weſt at about twenty-four. - - 
As palm-trees abound in Algarve, the poor people em- 
ploy themſelves in working up the leaves into a variety 
of forms. But this province, notwithſtanding its ma- 
ritime ſituation, commodious harbours, and inland fer- 
tility, ſeems to. have been treated by the kings of Portu- 
gal rather as a conquered country, than a part of the 
kingdom. ̃ | mn red 
- ALGARYE anciently comprehended a much larger tract 
than it does at preſent; for it extended not only beyond 
the whole coaſt from Cape St. Vincent as far as the town © 
of Almeria, in the kingdom of Granada, but along the 
oppolite coaſt of Africa; hence the kings of Portugal 
ſtyle themſelves kings of Algarve, both on this and the 
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The ſecond high court of appeal has its ſeat at Porto, 
Vor. II. x | ; 


other ſide of the ſea, in Africa; they having formerly 
| e 2 made 
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made themſelves maſters of Tangiers, Ceuta, and ſeveral 
other parts of the African coaſt in the Mediterranean. 

The face of the country is generally mountainous ; 
but affords plenty of wines, figs, raiſins, oil, and almonds, 
which are however inferior to thoſe of Spain; and it 

" likewiſe abounds in dates; but they have not always corn 
ſufficient for their own conſumption. 

It contains four cities, twelve towns, and ſixty villages, 
ſome of which are very populous ; with fixty-ſeven pa- 
riſhes. The number of its inhabitants is computed to 
de fixty thouſand fix hundred and eighty-eight. This 
province is divided into three juriſdictions, the principal 
places in which are, : 

LaGos, a city in a fine bay, navigable for the orgy 
ſhips. It is ſeated in 36* 51 N. lat. and 8? 36” W. 
longitude, about five leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Si. 
Vincent, and forty leagues ſouth of Liſbon. Its ſitua- 
tion will not admit of a regular fortification ; but the 
city is walled, and the harbour well ſecured by two forts. 
The inbabitants amount to about two thouſand fix hun- 
dred; it contains two pariſhes and four convents, ſome 
chapels, an houſe of regs and is the reſidence of the 
governor and captain general of Algarve, of a corregidor, 
and other officers. ” the Engliſb fleets, bound to the 
Straits, uſually take in freſh water. 

In Auguſt 1759, admiral Beſcawen, who commanded 
the Britiſb fleet on the Mediterranean ſition, attacked 
the French fleet from Toulon, commanded by M. de La 
Clue, which had proceeded through the ſtraits of Gib- 
raltar, in order to join another large fleet at Bręſi: the 
attack began near the coaſt of Portugal, and the French 
admiral's ſhip, with three others, were run aſhore within 
two miles of Cape Lagos; two of which were burnt by the 
Engliſh, and two taken. The French admiral, who be- 
haved with great gallantry, had one leg broken, and the 

other ſhattered during the action, and died aſhore ſoon 
after. In conſequence of this proceeding on the coaſt of 


a neutral kingdom, the earl of Kinnoul, ambaſſador extra- 


ordinary and plenipotentiary from Great Britain at the 
court of Liſbon, made a public apology to the king of 
Portugal, which was accompanied by aſſurances of a 
more reſpectable behaviour in future. This ceremonial | 
was held ſufficient to adjuſt matters with the court of 
Lifton, whilſt the clamours of France were alike diſre- 
garded by each power. 

Faro is a conſiderable port, ftrongly fortified, ſituated. 
en the ocean, in a level country, in 36* 48/ N. latitude, 
and in 8*12/ W. longitude, twenty-four miles to the eaſt of 
Lagos, and is defended by a good modern fortification, with 
2 caſtle and other works. It contains four. thouſand five 
hundred inhabitants, and is the ſee of a biſhop ; but has 
only a cathedral, one church, a houſe of mercy, an hoſpi- 
tal, and four convents. The town is ſubject to the queens, 
of Portugal. The fea in its neighbourhood produces 
abundance of good fiſh, and moſt of the inhabitants are 
employed in the fiſhery. 85 | | 

T avIRA is a city pleaſantly ſeated on a bay, which has 


1 
1 


a harbour defended by two forts, and lies twenty-five | 


miles to the caſt of Faro, The little river Sequa, which 
runs into the bay, divides it into the eaſt and weſt town. 
Befides its walls, and the above ports, the town is de- 
fended by a caſtle, and contains above four thouſand ſeven 
hundred inhabitants, two pariſh churches, one houſe of 
mercy, one hoſpital, and five convents. | 7 


S E C * VI. _ 
Of the Province of ALENTEJO; its Situation, 


Extent, 
Produce, and principal Cities. | | 


HE province of Al EN TRIO, which is one of the 
Jlargeſt in the kingdom, is bounded on the north by 
Eftramadura and Beira, on the eaſt by Andaluſia and 
Spaniſh Eflramadura, on the ſouth by Algarve, and on 
the weſt by the Atlantic ocean; extending from north to 
fouth about a hundred and twenty<ſeven miles, and nearly 
as much in ro - It is called Alentejs from its being 
ſituated beyond the Tajo or Tagus. e 
Its principal rivers are the Tagus and Guadiana; and 
though it contains ſome mountains, it is for the moſt part 
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are wheat and barley; it alſo produc % 
and admirable fruit e the beſt Feet 5 8 wine 
come from hence; and here is abundance of zunge 
fiſh, Mutton and beef are good, and bets © and 
made here than in any other provinee. Several Bel - 
marble are produced here; and in ſome parts ac whe 
various gems. The fertility of this province ha * 
quently rendered it the theatre of war; and on thi a 
count the king of Portugal has erected ſeveral ſtron Pug 
tifications. he whole province contains four 80 "4 
eighty-cight towns, three hundred and fifty-ſix _ 
and about two hundred and fixty-eight thouſand x 
eighty ſouls; and is divided into eight diſtricts, the = 
ou places in which ate the following : ae 

,VORA, a very ancient City, ſixty-eight mi 
ſouth eaſt of Liſbon, is ſeated on a bil, which mp ha 
diſtance almoſt ſurrounded by mountains: on the work 
and eaſt ſtands Mount Offa ; to the ſouth, the mountain 
of Portal and Viana; and to the weſt, Montmary 4 
Portugueſe, who has written a volume on its antiquities 
affirms, that it gave birth to Cicero and Virgil: It wa. 
however, the place of reſidence of the famous Sertoriss 
who encompaſſed it with walls, and built an aqueduct Wn 
the ruins of which John III. raiſed that which now fop- 
plies the town with water. There are the remains of 2 
temple of Diana, which has ſeven pillars of the Cyrjx. 
thian order ſtill entire. It is at preſent an archbiſhoy', 
ſee, and contains twenty-three convents. The town i; 
large, but nearly depopulated, and going to ruin; a mo- 
dern fortification has been Talley, e never completed, 
Nothing appears here,” ſays Major Dalrymple, « but 
the gloom of bigotry ; neither trade nor manufaQures 
<< prevail.” Notwithſtanding, it is the capital of the 
province, and has an univerſity. | 
EsrRRMOs is a oy which ſtands fix or ſeven leagues 
to the north-weſt of Evora, on a hill which it entirely co. 
vers, and is divided into the Higber and Lower town, 
The houſes of people of condition make a handſome ap- 
pearance, being built with white marble, which is found 
near the city. It contains three pariſh churches, one 
houſe of mercy, one hoſpital, and ſix convents, with 
above fix thouſand five hundred inhabitants. Without 
the town is ſo large a ſpring, that it turns ſeveral mills 
near its ſource, It was ſtrongly fortified when Portugal 
ſhook off the Spaniſb yoke, it being not far from the 
frontiers of Andaluſia, They make here a very fine red 
earthen-ware, great quantities of which were formerly ex- 
ported to England and other parts of Europe, 
VILLA Viciosa, or the Delightful Town, ſtands in 2 
molt fertile pleaſant country between Eluas and Eſtremos, 
and is alſo defended by a caſtle which commands the 
place. It is particularly remarkable for having a large 
and beautifu} palace, with an adjoining park three leagues 
in circumference, In the ſuburbs is an old temple for- 
merly dedicated to Proſerpine, and now to St. James. 
Many inſcriptions have been found here in honour of 
that pagan goddeſs. _ 
The city of ELvas ſtands about twenty-four miles to 
the eaſtward of Eftremos, and fix from the frontiers of 
Spaniſh Eftramadura ; it is ſeated on a hill, defended by 
a caſtle, and ſtrongly fortified ; the works being of hewn- 
ſtone. Oneof its principal curioſities is a very large re- 
ſervoir, or ciſtern, ſo ſpacious that.it is ſaid to hold wa- 
ter enough for the inhabitants for fix months. The 
water is conveyed into it through an aqueduct about 
four miles in length, ſupported in ſome places by three 
arches one over the other. 
+» OLIiveENn3za is ſeated in a large plain on the eaſt ſide of 
the river Guadiana, fifteen miles to the ſouth of Elvas; 
and as the Spaniſh Eſtramadura lies near it, it is fortified 
after the modern manner, having nine baſtions, eight 
ravelins, with a caſtle, and other works, 
PoORTALEGRE is a fine City, ſituated at the foot of 3 
lofty mountain in an agreeable country, ninety miles to 
the eaſtward of Liſbon, and near the frontiers of Spain, 
It is fortified after the antique tafte, with walls and tow- 
ers, and contains about five thouſand fix hundred inhabi- 
tants, It has a cathedral, four pariſh churhes, five con- 
vents, a houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital. In the year 
I550 it was erected into the ſee of a biſhop, in whoſe dio- 
eeſe are forty-one pariſhes. | 


level and very proper for tillage. Its principal products! 
SY | . 


fertile 


BROA ſtands on an eminence in the midſt of a 
* plain, 


pox uA No 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon, and nine 
f the Guadiana. It was formerly called 
alſo Pax Augu//a, It was anciently a 
and three of the preſent gates are faid to 
architecture. | 

ſituated on a rocky and uneven eminence, 


eighty-three miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon, and about 


a league to 
fields are extreme 
of olive and fig-trees. 


. 


the Province of EsTRAMADURA, its Situation, Extent, 
Produce, and principal Cities; with a particular De- 


ſcription of the City of Liſbon: 


STRAMADURA, or EXTREMADURA, is bounded 
on the north by the river Moendego, which ſeparates 
this province from eira; on the eaſt by the ſame pro- 
vince of Beira, and that of Alentejo; on the ſouth by an- 
other part of Alentejo; and by the ocean on the welt ; 
extending about an hundred Exgliſb miles in length, and 
forty-five from eaſt to weſt. | 
It obtained its name from a cuſtom obſerved by the 
kings of Leon, during. the dominion of the Moors in 
$94in, of nominating their conqueſts, of which the pre- 
ſent kingdom of Portugal was a part, by their fituation 
with reſpect to the Douro, all the countries beyond that 
river being called Efrema Durii. | 
The ol is eſteemed the moſt froitful in Portugal, it 
producing collectively what is found only ſeparately in 
the other provinces; particularly corn, wine, oil, millet, 


pulſe, and fruit of all kinds, The country that lies be- 
tween Liſbon and Abrantes is a moſt 1 plain, 
his province 


thick ſet with olives and other fruit- trees. 
alſo produces and exports great quantities of ſca- ſalt, 
Through it runs the large river Tagus, which, after 
forming a ſpacious and ſecure harbour at L:/bon, loſes 
itſelf in the ſea. | 
 EsTRAMADURA at preſent contains three cities, a hun- 
dred and eleven towns, and three hundred and fifteen pa- 
riſhes, which have been computed to contain two hun- 
dred and ninety-three thouſand five hundred and ninety- 
eight ſouls, excluſive of the inhabitants of the pariſhes of 
the eaſt part of Liſbon, which are not brought into the ac- 
count; and the province is divided into eight juriſdic- 
tions, the principal places in which ate the following: 
LISBON, the metropolis of the kingdom, is ſituated, 
according to Dr. Maſkelyne's tables, in 38* 42/ N. Lat. 
and e 10/ W. Longitude from Greenwich. It extends 
from eaſt to weſt along the north ſide of the river Tagus, 
and reſembles an amphitheatre, containing within its 
circuit ſeven ſteep hills. The harbour of Liſbon is not 
ſheltered from eaſterly winds, but they ſeldom prevail 
very ſtrongly, It is but poorly defended toward the ſea. 
The military knowledge of the Moors is obvious here in 
the ruins of their fortifications, among which are the re- 
mains of a ſtupendous fortreſs judiciouſly placed on the 
moſt conſpicuous eminence near an elbow of the river, 
whence other works extended encompaſſing the whole 
city, The length of the city is near two miles ; but its 
breadth is inconſiderable. The valleys of theſe hills form 
fireets above a mile in length; but moſt of them are very 
narrow, ill-payed, and dirty. Thoſe ftreets that have a 
deſcent, and are waſhed clean by the rain, are much the 
ſweeteſt; for the reſt are ſo full of all manner of filth 
thrown out of the houſes, that it is not eaſy to paſs them, 
This city contained, before the earthquake in 1755, forty 
pariſh. churches, beſides the cathedral, and about as many 
monaſteries of both ſexes, The fineſt ſquare was that be- 
fore the royal palace, which formed. one fide of it, ano- 
ther fide ran along the river, and on the oppoſite fide was 
a range of fine buildings. This ſquare, before the period 
juſt mentioned, was extremely delightful z for here were 
the moſt elegant buildings in the city : here they cele- 
brated their bull-fights ; and here they more barbarouſſy 
burnt thoſe unhappy people who had the misfortune to 
be condemned by the inquiſition. Near this was another 
ſquare, on the bank of the river, where the principal mar- 
ket was held; but the largeſt was that called the Rucio, 


* 


0 
where the ſeveral hills about it form a kind of amphi- 


| theatre, and it was adorned with many magnificent 
houſes of the nobility. 


| 


ral Auto de Fes have been exhibited. 


which occaſion 
whom were in effigy, received the puniſhments allotted 
them, but only father Maligrida, a native of Milan and 
of the order of Jeſus, ſuffered death at the ſtake, 
crimes for which he ſuffered, as ſet forth in the ſentence 
| pronounced againſt him, were, maintaining that the 
three perſons of the Trinity were father, fon, and 
' grandſon, and for various impoſtures, falſehoods, dupli- 
cities, impenitent hardneſs, prevarication, and broach- 
ing many heretical doctrines.“ Since that time, no per- 
ſon has ſuffered the loſs of life at a public Auto de Ft, 
whipping and ſlavery having been the puniſhments in- 
flicted ; but many have died in priſon, and not im- 
probably by the hands of the executioner. 

The king's palace was the moſt remarkable building, 
and made a very ſplendid appearance. | 
were grand, very commodious, and richly furniſhed in 
winter ; but in ſummer the hangings and curtains were 
taken down, and there only remained the bare walls, 
which were, however, adorned with pictures. In it were 
two galleries about a hundred paces in length, in the firſt 
and ſecond ſtories, with balconies in the windows. 
the third ſtory was the royal library. Within the pa- 
lace were alſo ſeveral large rooms, where the cortes, or 
ſtates, the council of war, and the courts of Juſtice aſ- 
ſembled, but this ſtately edifice was entirely deſtroyed by 
the earthquake. | 


| 


. 
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Since the cataſtrophe which befel this capital, ſeve- 
In 1961, a very 
magnificent diſplay was made of Inquibitorial power on 
fty- four unhappy victims, three of 


The 


The apartments 


In 


Since the erection of the royal chapel into a patri- 


archate, the city, with reſpect to its eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, is divided into two dioceſes : Ea Liſbon, which 
is ſubject to the archbiſhop, and contains ſixteen pariſhes ; 
and H/eft Liſbon, under the patriarch, contains twenty- 
one pariſhes; The pomp aſſumed by the patriarch on 
feſtivals is ſaid to ſurpaſs even that of the 


ope. 
The churches of Liſbon were very fine, but the cathe- 


dral was a very heavy building, though richly ornament- 
ed within; as indeed are moſt of their churches, with a 
profuſion of paintings, images, croſſes, pixes, &c. coſtly 
veſtments for the prieſts, and dreſles for the ſaints ; many 
of them enriched with diamonds, and other precious 
ſtones; with a vaſt quantity of ſilver candleſticks and 
other ornaments, 
to thirty-two for the monks, and eighteen for the nuns : 
ſome of theſe have-moſt magnificent churches. But moſt 
of theſe ſtructures are now blended in one common ruin. 


The convents and colleges amounted 


Among-the many noble hoſpitats in this city was the 


celebrated houſe of mercy, under the direction of a ſo- 


ciety compoſed of perſons of the higheſt rank in the king- 
dom, the king and princes of the blood being frequently 
members of it. They not only bred up ſixty boys, and 
gave portions to a hundred and fourteen maidens, but 
diſtributed an incredible number of other charities; as, re- 
lieving priſoners for debt, maintaining decayed perſons 
that could not beg, and aſſiſting families that were 
aſhamed to make their wants publicly known. | 

The great hoſpital was obliged to receive all perſons of 
whatever nation or religion; nor was this charity con- 
fined to the ſick, or to ſuch as meet with caſual misfor- 
tunes, as broken limbs, blindneſs, &c. but extended to 
idiots, lunatics, and foundlings. | Cala 

A French calculator, in the year 1778, laid down the 
population of Liſbon at 200,000 perſons ; and he ſup- 
poſes it to be upon the increaſe. ; 

The government of Liſbon is lodged in a council, which 


conſiſts of a preſident, who is always a perſon of the firft 


rank, fix counſellors, and ſeveral other inferior officers, 
The trade of this place, and the navigation to and from 
it, is ſo very conſiderable, that the cuſtom-houſe, which 
lies on the Tagus, is the principal ſource, of the king's 
European revenues; and this is the grand magazine of all 
the goods which the Portugueſe fetch from their foreign 
colonies. The harbour is very large, deep, ſecure, and 
convenient; and has two, entrances: that on the north, 
called the Corredor, lies between the ſand-bank, the rock 


of Cacbopos, and fort St. Julian: the ſouthern entrance, 


which 
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which is much broader and very convenient, is between 
Cachopos and the fort of St. Laurence. The city is walled 
round, having ſeventy-ſeven towers on the walls, and 
thirty-ſix gates. It has ſo increaſed by degrees, particu- 
larly toward the weſt, that the old walls now divide the 
two dioceſes. In the centre of the city, on one of the 
hills, ſtands a citade] that commands the whole place, 
it has caverns, in which four regiments of foot are 
conſtantly quartered. 7 
Few cities preſented ſo fine a view as Liſbon before its 
deſolation, being built in the form of a creſcent, and the 
alace, churches, convents, and other buildings, roſe gra- 
dually from the river, forming a noble amphitheatre. 


A SYSTEM QF 


The beſt information concerning the preſent ſtate of 


this city, and what it has ſuffered by the earthquake and 
conflagration which happened on the firſt of November 
1755, is publiſhed by Ar. Barrett, the Reverend Mr, 


Clarke, and Major Dalrymple : theſe gentlemen have ſuc⸗ 


ceſſively viſited this ill-fated capital, in 1760, 1761, and 
1774. Ie is computed that Liſbon, before the earthquake, 
contained 24, oco houſes, many of which were fix or ſeyen 
ſtories high: Mr. Barretti ſuppoſes that two-thirds of 
the city were levelled with the ground, and ſuch houſes 
as withſtood the ſhock, received very conſiderable in ury, 
and remain in a very ſhattered condition. Beſides theſe, 
abundance of large churches were thrown down or con- 
ſumed, two royal palaces, and many convents, nun- 
neries, hoſpitals, and other public edifices. So deſtructive 
an earthquake was never felt in Europe before ; the over- 
whelming the ancient city of Herculaneum by the famous 
eruption of mount Veſuvius, A. D. 79, and the deſola- 
tion in Calabria in 1783, bear the neareſt reſemblance 
to this calamity. The king and royal family were in 
their carriages paſſing to a palace in the country, and 
happening to be in an open ſpace, were reſcued from 
the miſerable fate which they beheld on all ſides of 
them. No event in the annals of time reads a more 
ftriking lecture on the precarious tenure of human happi- 
neſs than this; by it, many who had lived in opulence, 
eaſe, and ſplendor, were reduced to the moſt diſtreſſin 
want, even of the common neceflaries of life; whil 
lingering and tormenting deaths awaited thouſands who 
were overwhelmed by the falling buildings, or conſumed 
by the ſpreading flames which burnt from the numerous 
fires, and formed an almoſt general conflagration. Thoſe 
of the wretched inhabitants who eſcaped deſtruction in 
theſe horrid ſhapes, were forced to reſide, in the moſt in- 
clement ſeaſon of the year, in the open air, ſcarce able to 
procure a ſufficient ſubſiſtence for their almoſt exHay 
bodies. Mr. Barretti ſays, that go, ooo are ſuppoſed to 
have been loſt on that fatal day. Imagination can 
ſcarcely form a ſcene of confuſion, horror, and death, 
more dreadful than this. After the ſhocks of the earth 
had ſubſided, the fire continued raging for many weeks, 
by which the peſtilential air, produced from the numerous 
dead bodies, was purified, and the ſurviving remnant of 
the inhabitants preſerved their health, altho*' ſurrounded 
by putrefaction. F 

This city has been repeatedly viſited by earthquakes 
fince that which proved fo fatal. On the 3iſt of March 
1761, a very terrible one was felt, but acting in a di- 
rect line, the general injury ſuſtained was not con- 
ſiderable. For the ſpace of ten days the ſea and rivers 
gave ſtrong marks of a violent agitation. / On the 26th 
of January 1765, another ſhock was felt, and on the 

th of April 1772 two violent ones, the latter of which 
1s ſaid to have ſhaken the houſes for two minutes. 

For ſeveral years after the earthquake, a general ſtupor 
prevailed; the ruinous condition of the city offered many 
arguments againſt any attempts being made to rebuild it; 
and ĩt was debated in council, whether the ſeat of govern- 
ment ſhould not be removed to Coimbra: if the Marquis 

de Pombal had not ſtrenuouſly oppoſed ſuch a meafure, 
probably the city of Liſbon might never have riſen from 
its aſhes, At length the new town was begun, which 
has ſince made a great progreſs, in the building of which 

reat attention has been paid to uniformity, and the 
B. being built of white ſtone have a beautiful appear- 
ance., In the great ſquare about the centre of the city, 


« 


? 


— 


the India - houſe, the Exchange, and other public buildings 


lie on one another without any connection. It is allo 
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of the Portugueſe, be their ſituation what it m 
exciting them to be ſplendid. The fiſh and co 
are worth notice. Here is a theatre, bur the Þ 
ſtage” has made but little progreſs toward refine 
and it is only fince the earthquake that 
that language have been allowed, the tran 
an Engliſh comedy being one of the firſt, 
rymple was preſent at the theatre when a farce 
ſented, in which the manners of the Brafilian 
culed with ſome humour : they repreſented the 
formal and pedantic people, and brought the 
ſuite of negroes, monkies, and parrots. The! 
was introduced in it, ſeemed to give greater 
the audience than any other part; an ol 
8 n Is in 113 face 

nite applauſe even from the boxes. The 5 
peculiar to this country, as the fandango is ap ck 2 
exhibited in the farce, between à black man and e 
this is the moſt indecent thing poſſible, and only ier 
lated for the ſtews, yet it ſeemed to diſguſt nobod © 
the contrary, the women beheld it with calmnef. r 
the men applauded it. DES Sew 

The famous aqueduct of Alcantara, which ſu 
city of Liſben with water, is a noble work, an 
the attention of every traveller. 

The trade carried on at this port, and the ſhare which 
the Engliſb have of it, may be inferred from the ſhips 
which appear by the cuſtom-houſe books there to in 
been entered in the years 1774 and 1775. 
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The Engliſb merchants reſiding at Liſbon or Oports en- 
Joy ſeveral immunities; they appoint their own judge, 
who determines all cauſes of property in which they are 
concerned; they have a right to all ſorts of neceſſaries for 
themſelves, their families and their dependents, duty free; 
and are allowed to be priſoners at large for debt; and their 
packet boat, which fails weekly, is not ſubject to the in- 
ſpection of the cuſtom-houſe : But of late years, and 
particularly during the miniſtry of M. Pombal, the Bri- 
tiſb factors have ſuffered many reſtraints and diſcourage- 
ments in their commerce, in direct violation of the trea- 
ties ſubſiſting between the two nations. In June 1764 
a fire broke out in the cuſtom-houſe, which was a tem- 
porary wooden building, and conſumed merchandize to 
the value of half a million ſterling, 

MaFRA, a ſmall town, containing about one thouſand 
and forty inhabitants, near which king Jahn V. erected 
a. palace of extraordinary magnificence, in a ſandy bar- 
ren ſpot, in conſequence of a vow which he made to 5. 
Anthony ; emulating, thro” vanity and a deſire of religious 
fame, the oftentation of Philip I . of Spain, who built the 
Eſcurial. This amazing ſtructure is quadrangular; it 
conſiſts of a church; two royal apartments, and a convent: 
the church and apartments take up one half, and the con- 
vent the other. Few edifices in Europe have ſo majeſ- 
tie a ſite, yet it bears not ſo noble an appearance as the 
Eſcurial, tho” it is much more decorated and richer in 
marble. The belfry contains 160 bells of various ſizes, 
and upon them many curious chimes are rung, by means 
of engines conſtructed with wonderful art and ingenu- 
ity; and to produce this aſtoniſhing trifle, a million of 
cruſadoes has been expended. The royal park, adjoining 
to this ſuperb ſtruQure, is ſaid to be 14 or 15 miles 
round, This building eſcaped unhurt at the time that 
Liſbon was ſhaken to its centre by the earthquake in 
17 35: Barretti, Dalrymple. : 
Ihe mountain of Gimma conſiſts of large rocks 
of flint, ſome of which are ten feet in diameter, and 


very rich in ore, and produces many remarkable plants, 


have been erected in a magnificent ſtyle ; the genius 


and alſo a vein of loadſtone, At the foot of the mountain 


of 


1 


of Intra, is a town of the ſame name, five leagues from 
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Liſbon, which contains about one thouſand nine hundred 
inhabitants, with four churches, and is defended by an 
d caſtle built in the MAooriſ taſte. The air here is 
thought to be the beſt in all Portugal, a pleaſant coolneſs 
revailing at the time that the heat of Liſbon is extremely 
Calery. A late writer expreſſes himſelf thus concerning 
this mountain : © Nature here exhibits her beauties upon 
a very extenſive ſcale. Here are ſtupendous rocks, wildly 
interſperſed with wood and water, Well might the an- 
cients call it the promontory of the moon ( Promontorium 
Lune). There is not another ſpot on the globe where 
aſtronomical obſervations might be made to greater ad- 
vantage, whether we conſider the great height, the ſere- 
nity of the atmoſphere, or the extenſive horizon, joined 
to the molt commanding and unbounded proſpect of the 
great Atlantic ocean immediately under it on the weſt ; 
but here is a convent of ſtupid, dull, ignorant monks, 
who are ſo far from looking upward, that they are bound 
by a vow of profeſſional humility never to lift their eyes 
from the earth.” Cy/tigan's Sketches of Portugal, II. 250. 
ThoM Ak, a town ſeated in a pleaſant plain near the 
ruins of the old city of Nabancia, from which it is ſepa- 
rated to the north by the river Vabas. Ihe inhabitants 
are about three thouſand ſix hundred, In 1752, the king 
founded an academy of ſciences here on the ſame footing 
as that of Paris. 5 
SAN TAREM, a town on the Tagus, about twelve or 
thirteen miles to the north-eaſt of Liſbon, has an academy 
of hiſtory, antiquities, and nge founded in 1747. 
SETUBAL, by the Dutch and Engliſh called St. Ubes, 
is a ſtrong town ſeated about twenty-two miles to the 
ſouth of Liſbon, on a ſmall bay, into which the river 
Sandao diſcharges itſelf z and has a harbour capable of 
receiving ſhips of any burthen. 


SECT. VII. 


Of the Province of BEIRA ; its Situation and Extent; with 


a particular Account of the Mountain of ESTRELLA, the 
Produce of the Country, and its principal Towns, | 


YEIRA is one of the largeſt provinces of Portugal; it 
B is bounded on the north by the provinces of Entre 
Douro e Minho and Tralos Montes; on the eaſt, and on 
the ſouth by Eflramadura and Alentejo; and on the welt 
by the fea. Its extent from eaſt to weſt is about one 
hundred and two miles, and about the fame from north 


to ſouth. It is divided into Upper and Lower Beira, the 


former being the northern part, and lying on the ſea-coaſt, 
and the latter toward Spain and Eſtramadura. 

The mountain of Eftrella, the Mons Herminius of the 
Romans, is very remarkable. Near its ſummit is a lake 
environed with high rocks, the water of which iſſues out 
of the ground, and is very clear and tepid, with a kind of 
tremulous motion in the middle; and from the ſtrong at- 
traction toward one certain place, it is conjectured that 
it has an aperture through which it runs off again, and is 
the ſpring of another lake a little lower; and from theſe 
is formed a river that takes its courſe to the foot of the 
mountain. The ſnow of a deep valley in one part of it 
ſupplies Liſbon the whole ſummer, though it is at the 
diſtance of above ſixty leagues. 

It contains four cities (viz. Coimbra, Lamego, Guarda, 
and Aveiro) two hundred and thirty-four towns, a thou- 
ſand and ninety-four pariſhes. John V. erected it into 
a principality in honour of his grandſon, the eldeft ſon of 
the prince of Brazil. 

_ CorMmBRA, a city on the river Mondego, formerly 
called Colimbria, or Conimbriga, contains a cathedral, nine 
pariſh-churches, eight convents, eighteen colleges, among 
which what was the Jeſuits college is extremely large, and 
eſteemed the fineſt edifice in the place. Among the other 
public buildings is the bridge, which is a fine ſtructure built 
with ſtone, and conſiſts of two rows of arches, one above 

the other, forming a covered way, through which people 
_ paſs without being expoſed to the weather. The aqueduct 
which brings water to the city, is alſo admired. | 
lere is the famous univerſity of the kingdom, which 
had "apy * to decay: when the marquis De Pombal 
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became prime miniſter, he introduced ſome wholeſome 
regulations ; but how far they have proved beneficial can- 
not be aſcertained. Mr. Dalrymple informs us, that in 
1774, the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, and the ſchool 
divinity, were exploded, and that an excellent collection 
of inſtruments for experimental philoſophy was then ar- 
rived from England. The number of ſtudents at preſent 
are not more than fix hundred. In 1774 a muſeum and 
obſervatory were building in this city, under the inſpection 
of lieutenant-colonel E//den, an Engliſh gentleman, who 
was then ſecond in command in the corps of engineers. 
This town is famous for hornwork and pallatos, or the 
little wooden tooth- picks. 1 

The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſſiop of Braga: 
but has under him no leſs than three hundred and forty- 
three pariſhes. Here is alſo a court of inquiſition. 

Avro is ſeated on a ſmall bay into which the Youga 
diſcharges itſelf, ſeven leagues to the ſouth of Gporto, and 
nine to the northward of Coimbra. It has a harbour fit 
for ſhips of burthen, and is ſeparated from the ſea by 
ſand- banks, with ſeveral little iſlands on which ſalt is 


made. 


r, . 
Of the Province 


TRALOSS MonTEs; 176 Situation, 
Name, Extent, 


roduce, Rivers, and principal Cities. 


H E province of TRaLos Mor Es is bounded on 

the north by Galicia, and on the eaſt and ſouth by 
Leon in Spain; the province of Beira, laſt deſcribed, on 
the ſouth; and on the weſtward partly by the province 
of Entre Douro e Minho, and partly by Beira. It obtained 
its name from its ſituation with reſpect to the province of 
Entre Douro e Minha, it lying on the other fide of the 
mountain of Marao. Its extent from north to ſouth is 
about ninety miles, and from eaſt to weſt about ſixty. 

Beſides the Douro, which divides the north-eaſt part 
from Leon, and then, turning to the weſtward, divides it 
almoſt into two equal parts, it has the rivers Tamega, Corgo, 
Tuela, and Sobor; all which run into the Douro. 

It contains two cities, fifty-ſeven towns, five hundred 
and forty-nine pariſhes, and is divided into twenty-four 
juriſdictions, the principal places in which are, | 

MiRanDa DE Dovo, thus called from its ſtanding 
on that river, to diſtinguiſh it from Miranda in Caſtile. 
It is fituated on a rock, in a barren mountainous coun- 
try, at the confluence of the Douro and the little river 
Freſno, and, beſides its works, is defended by a caſtle and 
fort, it being a place of importance, as it opens a paſſage 
into the province of Leon, which, lies expoſed to incurſions 
on this ſide. It is a city and a biſhop's ſee, though the 
only church in the city is the cathedral. | 

BRAGANZA, the ancient BR IG AN TTM, ſeated thirty- 
two miles to the north-weſt of Miranda, is the capital 
of a celebrated duchy belonging to the preſent king of 
Portugal, whoſe anceſtors were dukes of Bragaiza, the 
moſt illuſtrious houſe among the riobility, they being de- 
ſcended from their ancient kings. This place has à va- 
riety of ſilk manufactures, and is one of the moſt ancient 
cities in the kingdom. | | 


Nr. a 


Of the Province of EN TRE Douro E MixHO; its Situa- 
tion, Extent, Produce, and principal Towns : with a parti- 
cular Deſcription of the Cities of PoRToO and BRAGA. 


'T HIS province receives its name from being ſi- 
tuated between the Douro and Minbo; it is ſe- 
parated by the river Minbo from the Spaniſb province of 
Galicia on the north, and by the river Douro from the 
province of Beira on the ſouth; the province of Trales 
Montes bounds it on the eaſt ; as does the Alantic ocean 
to the weſt. Its extent from north to ſouth is about ſixty- 
ſeven miles, and from eaſt to weſt about forty-five. , 

A late writer obſerves, that this province has a more 
flouriſhing appearance than any other in Portugal. In ex- 
tent it is the ſmalleſt province in the kingdom, but con- 
tains a _ number of inhabitants than any other, that 
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; provines is well 


_ guage is ſpoken in its higheſt purity in this province. The 


" fifteen miles to the weſt of Braga: it is a ee well - built, 


waſhed by the Douro, and is about a league diſtant from 


neral ap 


Another church ſtands without the walls of the city, and 


and ill- proportioned 
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in which the capital ſtands only excepted. It is watered 


by a number of fine rivers, ſome of which furniſh the only 


almon to be had in the kingdom, and from whence even 
the markets of Madrid are ſupplied, eſpecially in Lent. 
The natives of this province are remarkable for their in- 
duſtry, but are very little inclined to a military life. The 
de i efended by nature, it being ſeparated 
m Sparn on the north and eaſt by rivers and almoſt in- 
acceſſible mountains, and on the weſt it is waſhed by the 
ocean. According to Faira y Souſa the Portugueſe lan- 


principal places it contains are the following : 
| Viana, ſituated near the mouth of the river Zima, 


and ſtrong city, defended by the caſtle of St. Jago. Its 
harbour is only fit for ſmall veſſels, | 
VAIENCA is the moſt northern frontier town of Por- 
Lore ; is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the /#:hs. 
Major Dalrymple, who viſited this town in 1774, de- 
{rides it as 

poverty. . 
 PorrTo, OrorTo, or PorT A Por, is ſituated, ac- 
"cording to Dr. Maſtelyne's tables, in 41* 10“ N. latitude, 
and 8* 27” W. longitude from Greenwich, thirty miles 8. 
of Braga, and one hundred and forty-ſeven N. of Liſbon, 
on the fide of a rugged mountain, the foot of which is 


ibiting an appearance of the moſt abject 


the mouth of that river, which here forms a good har- 
bour; but it has a very difficult entrance, from the rocks 
and ſands, which form a bar, that only can be got over at 
high water, with the affiſtance of a coaſting pilot. The 
harbour is ſafe againſt all winds ; but when the floods or 
freſhes in the river come down, no anchor can hold ; at 
which times the ſhips are faſtened to each other along 
the walls, in order to avoid the impetuoſity of the tor- 
rent. The ſtreets are well paved ; but the inequality of 
the ground on which the city ſtands, renders it not very 
pleaſant to walk in them. A late writer ſays, not one 
ſtreet is upon a level, except that where the Engliſb prin- 
cipally relide ; all the other ſtreets have a ſucceſſion of 
aſcents and deſcents, ſome of which are ſo ſteep as to 
Tender it difficult for,any ſort of wheel-carriage to get on; 
for which reaſon litters, carried between two ſtout mules, 
are more in uſe here. A fine quay runs along the banks 
of the river, cloſe to which the ſhipping lie, ſo that a 
merchant may ſee his veſſels unloaded from his own win- 
dows. It is fortified with an old wall and towers, and 
defended by a caſtle. In opulence, populouſneſs, beauty, 
and commerce, it is the next city in the kingdom to Li 
bon, and has an arſenal, docks, and yards, for building 
and fitting out men of war. [t has four ſuburbs and 
ſeven pariſh-churches, including the cathedral, it being 
the ſee of a biſhop ; twelve convents, beſides four. others 
without the walls, ſome hoſpitals, and one houſe of mer- 
Here an Engliſb conſul reſides, and a factory. The 
9 are filled with baizes and coarſe cloth; and the ge- 
el worn here is the manufacture of Great Bri- 
rain. From the great intercourſe with the Engliſb, the 
Portugueſe here are ſaid, by major Dalrymple, to have 
adopted many of their cuſtoms. The great cathedral 
church of Porto is an old extenſive building, without ſym - 
metry, and confiſts of many additional pieces patched up 
together without deſign. Its ſituation is ſuch, that it 
would be impoſſible to view its beauties, if it had any. | 
is called © The Church of the Poor Clergy :” this is a 
modern building, and has a very tall ill-proportioned 
ſteeple, raiſed at a vaſt expence. Within are profuſion | 
of carved and gilt ornaments, but there is neither | 
taſte nor arrangement diſcernible : this, like moſt - other 
religious edifices in the country, was built. by charitable 
contributions. The name of this church, and its gaudy 
ſo ill agree, that the one ſeems to be a ſatire 

don the other. church of the bare-footed Carme- 
es is alſo a new building, che whole frontiſpiece of which 
is covered with carving in ſtone, but in an extremely bad | 
taſte. The pediment is crowned with three monſtrous | 
figures, repreſenting Faith, Hope, 
and ; the inſide of the church contains thirteen 
different altars, all very richly ornamented up to the very 
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ſituation. 
with is tobacco, and all that his ſcanty means will allow, 


and feeble, extending far, but of ſuch little uſe to the ani- 


nity of thoſe families being ſo inadequate to each other, 


. Poxrue ai 


eye is dazzled with a blaze of gold and vivid 
Charitable contributions form all the revenue of F: 
church likewiſe. The Franciſcan convent is Alſo a is 
building, part of which is unfiniſhed: it conſiſts of voi 
large ſquares of four ſtories high, with a {ſpacious c =o 
in the middle of each, and the cells of the friars hs al 
each ſide, to the number of two hundred and fifty. O re 
the great gate of this convent is an inſcription in ca 101 
gilt letters, in the Portugueſe language, to the nin 
| purport: * The Virgin, our lady, was conceived and 
born immaculate, and without fin.” The boundls{ = 

neration in which the Virgin Mary is held by the Pirie. 
gueſe, has cauſed an opinion to prevail very generall in 
that country, of the mother of Jeſus having been "Ang 
her birth entirely exempt from original and actual fin 
This wonderful refinement in ſuperſtition has been the 
ſubject of much diſputation in councils, and among ſchog] 

men in former times. In the year 1767, a very extenſive 
and magnificent building was begun, which was to conſift 
of a ſquare of above five hundred and fixty Engliſb feet 
in each front, It was faid that the plans, profiles, ang 
elevations of the building were made by an Engliſp archi. 
tect, and had been ſubmitted to the inſpection of the kin 

of Great Britain, and obtained his approbation. It . 
intended for a general hoſpital, but undertaken upon much 
too large a ſcale, ſo that little progreſs has been made in 
it, the fund aſſigned for erecting it not amounting to 
more than a thouſand pounds ſterling annually, and the 
whole eſtimate of the expence had been laid at three 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. Caſtigan's Sketches, 
Sc. of Portugal, I. 387 —397. 7 is held the ſupreme 
court of judicature for the northern department, with an 
appeal to the ſuperior court at Liſben. There were ſup- 
poſed to be thirty-ſix thouſand inhabitants in this city in 


1774. | or | 

y the cities of Liſbon and Porto the whole wealth of 
the country centers: to thoſe cities all the Portugueſe 
trade with foreign nations, as well as with their own poſ- 
ſeſſions in the rain is confined; and although upon 
theſe depends their exiſtence as a people, and from hence 
the revenues of the crown are derived, yet no other be- 
nefit has been felt by the Portugueſe peaſant than obtain- 
ing a little advance upon the price of proviſions which are 
brought to market; neither did ail the ſplendor of Por. 
tugal, at its beſt ſtate, contribute in the leaſt to better his 
The only foreign luxury he is yet acquainted 


Pai tings, 


; 


is to purchaſe a dried Newfoundland col fiſh ; but this is a 
gratification he can ſeldo n reach; a piece o bread made 
of Indian corn, and a ſalted pilchard, or a head of garlic to 
give that bread a flavour, compoſe his ſtanding diſh; and 
if he can get a bit of the hog, or 0x, or calt, he himſelf 
fattens, to regale his wretched family at Chri/tmas or 
Eaſter, he has reached what he eſteems the pinnacle of 
happineſs in this world. This led a ſenſible Portugueſe to 
compare his native country to that ſpecies of ſpider which 
has a large bloated body, with legs ee. long, thin, 


mal, as ſcarcely to be capable of moving it along. 

On the ſouth fide of the Douro, oppoſite to Porto, is 
VILLA Nova Do PorTo, a ſmall town near the place 
where the old town of Gaya formerly ſtood, in reſpect to 
which it is called Villa Nova, | 
Among the beautiful and romantic ſituations in the 
neighbourhood of Oporto may be mentione:} GR1Joo; 
where are the remains of a convent formerly belonging 
to the canons regular of St. Auſtin, but now ſecularized, 
as well as all the reſt of that order in Portugal, only two 
excepted, which amounted to twenty in number, the ca- 
nons of which were removed to one or other of the two 
convents which eſcaped the fate of the reſt. This pro- 
cedure was in conſequence of a bull which Pombal ob- 
tained from Clement XIV. All the ſecularized houſes, 
as well as the lands belonging to them, were fold to the 
beſt bidder: Grijes fetched one hundred thouſand cruſadoes, 
or about eleven thouſand pounds ſterling. 

At. VIIA Do Corp, a. town four leagues N. of 
Porte, is a conyent of nuns, where many of -the nobleſt 
females of the province are immured, the wealth and dig- 


that moſt of * female deſcendants are inevitably con- 


toof, but in a moſt wretched taſte, On entering it, the 
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ſigned 


AZORES. 1 LE 
ned to a life of celibacy. A noble aqueduct conveys a 
f fine water to on convent from mountains which 
e ſeven miles diſtant. 3 
* OY the Bracara Auguſta of the Romans, is an 
archiepiſcopal City, thirty miles to the N. W. of Porto, 
nd eighteen within land from the coaſt; it is ſeated in a 
phin between the rivers Cavado and Deſte, and received 
its name from that of a kind of garment worn by its an- 
cient inhabitants. It is ſaid to have been built by the 
Greeks ; but afterward fell under the power of the Car- 
thaginians, Romans, Sibabians, Got hs, Moors, and'the kings 
of Leon. The Romans gave it the title of Auguſta, and 
the Swabian kings honoured it with their refidence. In 
the time of Pliny it was a place of great importance, hav- 
ing under its juriſdiction twenty-four cities, and five hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five thouſand inhabitants. "The number 
of Roman antiquities which are ftill remaining here are 
veſtiges of its ancient grandeur; in particular an amphi- 
theatre and an aqueduct. It is famous for the councils 
held here in the fifth and ſixth centuries. The archbiſhop 
js both ſpiritual and temporal lord of the place, on which 
Account he has a ſword, as well as a croſs, carried before 
him. His revenue 1s forty thouſand ducats per annum, 
and he is primate of the kingdom. The preſent digni- 
tary is a natural brother to the king. Major Dalrymple 
relates; that a manufacture of beaver hats was carried on 
near this place, and an appearance of much trade pre- 
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ſented itſelf. . The peaſantry he deſcribes as going neatly | 
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dreſſed, but the women wear no ſhoes or ſtockings ; they 
had all Engliſh baize petticoats, and cloaks of various co- 
Tours and different fancies. | | | 
The city of Braga, according to a. later writer, is beau- 
tifully ſituated in the midſt of a fine variegated country 
to the N. to the E. and to the W. with a range of hills, 
moſtly covered with wood, to the S. which, in this warm 
climate, ſerves to give it a cool refreſhing appearance. 
A feeble attempt was made in Pombal's adminiſtration, to 
eſtabliſh a ſilk manufacture here; but the want of money 
and materials rendered it abortive. Ihe town is very 
thinly inhabited; and, except in a few by-ſtreets, where 
ſome hatters and nail-makers reſide, every part exhibits a 
. melancholy ſtillneſs and inertneſs. d 
The road from Porto to Braga, which interfects a fine 
country, is regularly planted with rows of the dwarf oak, 
round which the vine entwines, whoſe luxurious branches 
hang over the traveller's head, and at the ſeaſon of ripe 
rapes, invite him to pluck the cluſters as he paſſes along. 
The plains between the high grounds are regularly di- 
vided by quickſet hedges, lined with the dwarf oak. They 
are verdant and rich; large herds of cattle graze on them; 
ſo that this part of Portugal reſembles England more than 
any other. 


l, FL 
- Of the Azokks, TERCEIRAS, or WESTERN ISLANDS. 


Their Names, Situation, «Number, Climate, Produce, with 
5 2 Deſcription of each. 


As the Azort IsLanDs are ſituated in the Atlantic 
1 ocean, oppoſite to Portugal, to which they belong, 
we ſhall conclude our account of the kingdom of Portu- 
gal with deſcribing them, on account of that connection, 
although their ſituation aſſigns them to the weſtern 
hemiſphere, and they approximate rather more to New- 
| foundland than to any other country, and with the African 
iſlands they can on no account be ranked. | 
The AzoREs, TERCEIRAS, or FLEMISH TsLEs, de- 
rived their firſt name from the great number of hawks and 
falcons found there by the Portugueſe at their firſt diſco- 
very; the ſecond from Terceira, the name of the principal 
Mland; and the third from the Flemings, who diſcovered 
them much about the ſame time as the Portugueſe. 
_ Theſe iſlands are ſituated to the weſt of Liſbon, between 
36 and 40* N. latitude, and 25? and 33? W. longitude 
rom London. They are nine in number, and are named 
Santa Maria, St. 22 Terceira, St. George, Gracioſa,” 
Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Cor uo. KITE $7 
All cheſe iſlands enjoy a very clear and ſerene ſky, with 
2a falubrious air; but are expoſed to violent earthquakes, 
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by which they have frequently ſuffered, as they have alſo 
by the violent agitations of the waves. They are, how- 
ever, extremely fertile in corn, wine, and a variety of fruit; 
and likewiſe breed large quantities of cattle. 

SANTA MARIA is diſtant about two hundred and fifty 
Portugueſe leagues due weſt of Cape St. Vincent, and was 
diſcovered in 1342 by Gonzalo Velbo Cabral. It is about 
four miles long, and three broad, with a harbour to the 
ſouth-weſt, defended by ſome redoubts. The principal 
place in the iſland is a ſmall town named Porto, beſides 
which there are a few villages. 

St. MIGUEL is the ff of the Axore iſlands in the 
paſſage from Liſbon, and lies about two hundred and 
twelve Portugueſe leagues from Cabo di Efpicher, It was 
diſcovered in 14.44, on the feſtival of the appearance of St. 
Michael, which occaſioned its being called by his name. 
It is eighteen miles in length, and two in breadth. Its 
two principal harbours, named Ponta Delgada and Pilla 
Franca, lie on the ſouth fide. This is the beſt peopled of 
all the Azore iſlands, the inhabitants being ſaid to amount 
to above fifty-one thouſand five hundred, beſides about 
thirteen” hundred and ninety ecclefiaſtics, monks, and 
nuns ; and though it has not long been entirely cultivated, 
it is the moſt fruitful, Ratten in corn and wine. 
This iſland contains one tity, Ponta Delgada; five towns, 
among which Villa Franca is the moſt conſiderable, and 
twenty-two villages. abs | 

In the year 1720 a little iſland appeared between => 
Miguel and Terceira, which has ſince gradually vaniſhed. 

"TT ERCEIRA, the third iſland that was diſcovered, is 
thirteen miles long and fix broad. The harbour of An- 
gra, its capital, is two hundred and forty-five Portugueſe 
leagues diſtant from Liſbon ; and the iſland is divided into 
two captainſhips, which contain the city of Angra, two 
towns, and ſeveral villages. The biſhop of Terceira acts 
as metropolitan over the other eight iſlands of the Azores, 
and is himſelf ſuffragan to the patriarch of Liſbon. The 
city of Angra has the privilege of ſending a repreſencative 
to the cortes' or aſſembly of the ſtates. By a regulation 
made by the court of Liſbon in 1766, all the iſlands of the 
Azores were united under one government, and the reſi- 
dence of the governor-general was fixed at Angra; two 
regiments, conſiſting of four hundred and twenty men 
each, were afligned- to ſupport this civil eſtabliſhment. 

ST. GEORGE is ſituated about eight Portugueſe leagues 
from Terceira. It is eleven miles long, and one and a 
half broad, excluſive of its two capes. ' On the ſouth it 
has a harbour for ſmall veſſels. It is faid to have been 
diſcovered on St. George's day, 1450. The principal town 
is named Vela de Yelas. 

GRACIOSA is about ten miles in length, and ſeven in 
breadth,. and contains two towns ; the principal of theſe 


is Santa Cruz. This iſland is faid to have received its 


name from its remarkable fertility. 3 
FAYAL is nine Portugueſe miles in length, and three 
in its greateſt breadth, The chief place in the iſland is 
Villa de Horta, ſituated on the weſtern coaſt, which has 
an harbour land- locked on all ſides, except to the eaſt and 
north-eaſt ; and is defended by ſeveral forts. In the year 
1764 this iſland ſuffered greatly by an earthquake. 
Pico is ſixteen Portugueſe miles in length, and five in 
breadth. © This iſland is viſible at a great diſtance, on ac- 
count of the height of its' mountain, to which it owes its 
name, and which is ſaid to riſe three miles above the 
ſurface of the ſea. This iſland is on the north ſeparated 
from that of St. George by a channel, in ſome places fix, 
and in others twelve miles over; and to the weſt from 


| Fayal by another channel. Its principal harbour is at 


Villa Das Lagens. It carries on a great trade in its 
excellent wines, and in wood, with which it alſo abounds, 
particularly cedar, and a firm red wood that is highly 
eſteemed, - | | | : 5 
- FLores, the next iſland, is about thirty miles long, 
and nine broad; but has only two towns, 'and'a number 
of villages. The principal place is Santa Cruz, which is 
Con vo lies to the. northward, oppoſite to the iſland of 
Flores, from which it is divided by a ſtrait about three 


ten miles, and the whole coaſt conſiſts of a chain of rocks. 


It has two ſmall harbours, r 


a 


* 


# 


miles in breadth. Ihe circuit of this iſland: is but about 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


of the Kingdom 


of FRANCE. 


He 


SECT. L 
tes Name, Situation, Extent, Climate, and Population; its 
Mountains, Minerals, Foſſils, Rivers, Agriculture, Fruits, 


RANCE obtained its preſent name from the Franks, 
who in the fifth century paſſed out of Germany into 
aul, and made themſelves maſters of the whole country, 
from the Rhine to the mouth of the Loire. This king- 
dom is bounded by the Britifh channel, and the. Nether- 
lands, toward the north; on the eaſt by Germanyg Sti 
ferland, and Italy; on the ſouth by the ferrancan fea, 
and Spain, from which it is ſeparated by the Fyrenean 
mountains; and on the weſt by the Atlantic ocean; ex- 
tending from 42 30 to 519 N. latitude, and from 5* 5 
W. to 7 47' E. longitude; Calais being within a few! 
miles of its northern extremity z the province of-Rowfillon: 
is its boundary to the ſouth; Congaet, in Bretagne. forming 
its weſtern extreme point; and Straſbourg, in Aiſece, 
ing about ſix leagues from its ea ſtern boundary. Did not 
the province of Bretagne extend itſelf above an hundred 
miles farther . the ocean, ns any 1 I the 
kingdom, it w be nearly of a ſquare form, that is, 
about five hundred and a from N. to 8. and four 
hundred and fiſty from E. to W. 
The air in this kingdom is mild and wholeſome, parti- 
cularly the interior parts. The winters, however, in the 
northern provinces are cold, and laſt four or five months. 
Indeed the cold is in that feaſon generally much ſeverer 
there than in Eagland; which being ſurrounded by the 
ſez, is leſs ſubject to continued froſts. Thoſe provinces 
have, however, the advantage of clear ſettled weather, 
and are but little troubled with, fogs. The ſummers in 
France are hotter than in England. : 
Wich reſpect to its ſituation, it has the advantage of 
every kingdom in Europe, the ſeas which border upon it 
affording the inhabitants an eaſy communication with the 
reſt of the world; the northern ſhores being waſhed by 
the Britih channel, the weſtern coaſt. by the, Atlantic 
ocean, and the ſouth by the Mediterranean. Hence no 
country can be better ſituated for the advaneement of 
trade and navigation. | 
The — of France has b#en- variouſly ſtated; 
ſomm have fixed it ſo low as at eighteen millions, whilſt: 
athers: have raiſed it” to twenty-four millions; but the 
opinion at preſent moſt. generally received is, that it is 
about twenty millions. Whether the number of: its: inha- 
bitants is increaſing or diminiſhing; has likewiſe been a 


queſtion. upon which c opinions have been main- 
tained. The Abi d Expelly, who has made very labo- 


rious. reſearches into this ſubject, by an abſtraciꝭi taken 
ſrom the public regiſters in the varidus pariſhes of France, 
dred and twenty-ſeven, ſtates that from the year 1691 to 


the year 1700 incluſive, being a period of ten years, 


The marri were, — 1, 809, 89 
The-births — — 7.679,83 
The; deaths — — 0784724: 


Again, from the year 1754. to 163, another period of 
ten years, when he extended his reſearches over the king · 
doms of Lorraine and Bar, by which the number of pa- 
riſkes was augmented to fortyrtwo thouſand one hundred 


and five, the marriages amounted to 1,922,163. 
| : The births N . 8,661 , 382 | 
The deaths to — 6,664,161 _ 


From hence it has been concluded, that the! population 
of, the kingdom was confiderably on the inereaſe; but 
previous to admitting this conſequence in the extent 
which there appears, it ſhould be obſerved, that in each 
of the periods which the abb has ſelected, France. carried 


b 


: 
a 
yn 


| years of the ten, and that the lofs of m 


in the whole to thirtyrfive thouſand one hun- 


: 


L 


extenſive and deſtructive wa 


on a very r, during ſeven 


t n | | en both in the 
land and fea ſervice, though very conſiderable; makes tio 
part of the deaths put down in this account; but whe, 
the fulleſt allowance is made for the loſs of lives in the 
ſervice, the births in each period muſt conſiderably exceed 
the deaths, and in the latter by more than double the num. 
ber of the former. 

The chief mountains of France are the Alps toward 
Jtaly; the Pyrenees, which border on Spain; and thoſe of 
the Cevennes and Auvergne. | 

With reſpect to metals, Langzedoe is faid to have veins 
ef gold and filver. In Alace theſe metals have been 
found in the fand of the Rhine; and the mountain ef 
. in that province, yields a filver ore, which is 
worked, and farther refearches are making after it. [ron 
-ore is found in various parts of the kingdom, in great 
Abundance, and in Mace are mines of lead. Pit-coal is 
found only in a particular diſtrict, and in no great abun. 
danee ; all parts of the kingdom” make fa't-petre. Here 
is alſo no want of marble ; for ſince Cdlbert's time; quar- 
ries, particularly in Languedec, Provence, and Bourbonnais, 
are kept continually open. France, however, produces 
N 3 but has in Langucdbe a mine of excellent tur. 
quoiſes. 


= 


The country is extremely well watered with navigable 
rivers, the chief of which are the Loire, the Rhone, the 
Garonne, and the Seine. Of theſe the Loire is the 
largeſt. It riſes in the mountains of the Gevennes, and 
taking its courſe north and north-weſt, runs to Orleans; 
and from thence. directly weſt by Tours, Angers, and 
Nantes, falling into the Meſtern ocean forty miles below 
the laſt city; having received in its courſe the Alier, 
Cher, Indra, Creuſe, Vienne, and the Maint; and has a 
communication with the Seine, by means of the canals of 
Briare and Orleans. Its whole courſe, with all its wind- 
ings, is computed to be about five hundred miles. 

| RHnoNE riſes in the mountain of La Forrche, in 
the province of Uri in Stoiſſerland, from the fame ſource 
as the Rhine; but takes a contrary direction, —— 
weſtward: through the country of the Valait, paſſes throug 
the lake of Geneva; and having viſited that eity, flows 


| 


| ſouth-weft to Lyons, where it joins the Soar, and then 


runs ſouth till it falls by three ſeveral channels into the 
Mediterranean. 

The GaroONNWE' receives its courſe in the mountains 
of Aure, in the county of Cominges. It becomes naviga- 
ble at Muret, and after being joined by ſeveral: rivers, 
changes its name into the Gironde; and at length diſ- 
charges itſelf by. two outlets into the Atlantic ocean. By 
means of this river, and a noble canal (which is particu- 
larly deſcribed page 469) a junction has been formed be- 
tween the Mediterranean fea and the Atlantie ocean. 
The Six rifes near Dijon, in Burgunay; and run- 


ning to the north-weſt, viſits Troyet; Paris, ani Nomen in 


its way, and at length falls into the Britiſſß channel near 


Havre de Grace. | 
France is in general fertile; yet has many barren tracts 


| and mountains. In ſome parts its productions are: abun- 


dant, and in all of them ſufficient for the neceſſuries of 
lite. In plentiful years it yields more com than is nes 
ceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants; but à bad 
harveſt is generally ſucceeded by a ſcarcity; and intime 
of war there has been often a great dearth of griing which 
is the more felt in this country, as bread is the principal 
From the year 1761 to the preſent time (152g)-great 
attention ak ery agticulture; and Ste ape 
its encouragement have been eftabliſhed*in\many. of the 
provinces.” To give effect to this diſpoſition, an arfet of 
the: council of ſtate was. publiſhed that yoar, enempting 


; 


| , 


perſons | 
4 
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FRANEE» F | | 
| ho thould' cultivate waſte lands from the pay- 
20 all taxes for the produce of ſuch lands, . A 
ſoace of ten years: the clergy in Britam, to co-operate 
in ſo patriotic a plan, agreed to grant an exemption from 
wthes for twenty years on the lands thus improved; but 
we do not find that their conduct has become general 
roughout the clergy of the kingdom. In the year 1770 
was aſſerted, that in conſequence of the improvements 
in agriculture, it appeared, by authentic accounts deli- 
pered in to government, that three hundred and ſixty 
' thouſand French acres, amounting to near four hundred 
thouſand Engliſh, had been incloſed and cultivated within 
the term of five years, which were calculated to have 
produced annually nine hundred thouſand quarters of 
brain, and the tilled and cultivated lands, from the im- 
* ?.oved methods which had been adopted in rural ceco- 
nomy, were ſuppoſed to produce an increaſe of grain equal 
© to that procured from the newly-cultivated lands; fo that 
one million eight hundred thouſand quarters of grain were 
ſtated to be added to the corn annually grown in France; 
and this amounted to one-twelfth part of the conſumption 
' of the whole kingdom; but fince that period, a ſucceſſion 
of inclement and irregular ſeaſons have counteracted all 
theſe beneficial exertions: at preſent (Augu/? 1789) ſuch a 
eneral dearth prevails over the kingdom, as to cauſe the 
reateſt diſtreſs and miſery. $i rigs 
Their roots. differ much from ours ; for here are no 


ment of 


round turnips; theirs are long and ſmall, but well taſted, | 


and being not ſo ſtrong as ours, are more proper for 
their ſoups. They have few potatoes; but plenty of Je- 
ruſalem artichoats. They abound in vaſt quantities of 
large red onzons and garlic; and alſo in ſhallots,  rock- 
.ambole, and leeks, Theſe laſt are ſmaller than ours, but 
three times as long in the white part. Lettuces are the 


great and univerſal ſallad. In April and May the markets 


are ſerved with vaſt quantities of white beets. Aſparagus 


is here very plentiful ; and they are ſo fond of ſorrel, that | 


large fields are planted with it. They are alſo particu- 
rent kinds. 3 

This kingdom enjoys great plenty of wine, which is 
produced in all its provinces. Among the ſeveral French 
wines that of Champagne is moſt „ Keren it being a 
good ſtomachic, racy, and in taſte and flavour exqui- 
te, with an agreeable tartneſs. That of Burgundy, the 
beſt of which is produced about Beaume, has a fine co- 
lour, and a pleaſant taſte. The wines of Angers and 
Orleans are alſo delicate, but heady. In Poifou is pro- 
duced. a white wine that reſembles Rheniſb. The neigh- 
bourhood of, Baurdeaux, and the lower parts of Gaſcony, 
produce excellent wines. Pontac grows in Guienne. 
Muſcadel and Frontiniac are the . of 
Languedoc. Between Valence and St. Valliere, along the 
banks of the Rhone, is produced a very agreeable, but 
roughiſh red wine, that has a taſte not unlike that of bil- 
wholeſonme. | 5 bs 

The territories, for the oil of olives are Provence and 
Languedoc. Theſe and other provinces produce ſaffron, 
and the northern parts in particular have large orchards, 
and make great quantities of cyder, which is there the 
common drink of the inhabitants. Bourdeaux exports: 
great quantities of prunes, and capers are principally pro- 
duced in the country about Toulon. Flax and hemp, thrive 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; but 7:need is procured 
only in the north. Moſt of the provinces abound in 
woo, and lk is cultivated with great induſtry, eſpecially 
in Languedoc, Provence, Lionnois, and Dauphin. 

France alſo produces horned cattle, ſheep, and hogs; 
but they are neither ſo numerous, nor in general ſo fat 
and fethy as * thoſe of Great Britain. Great attention 
has for theſe” laſt twenty years (from 17 
the breed of ſheep, and it was propoſe | 
ſchool of ſhepherds in Flanders for the purpoſe of training 
a number of young men in the beſt methods of treating 
and paſturing ſheep ; attempts were made to draw over 
to France a, number of Engliſb ſhepherds, and a paſtoral 
ſchool was propoſed to be. eſtabliſhed: at Berry, in Lan- 
guedoc, which from its vicinity to Spain, would be favour- 
able for procuring a knowledge of the . the 

cull i. 


Spaniſß Ir he Royal Society of Agriculture at Rouen 


S 4 - * a » . o «he X 6 
ries; it is named hermitage, and is conſidered as very 


E UR OH F. 


| was very active in furthering theſe deſigns, and the im- 


larly fond of muſhrooms, of which they have ſeveral diffe- | : 


| 


89) been paid to 
9 to eſtabliſh f 


in the foreſts and mountainous wilds. 


| 


449 


provements made in the French manufactures of woollen 


cloth furniſh a preſumprive proof that the attempts have 


not wholly failed. Good horſes are alſo produced here, 
as well as afles, and a great number of mules ; but the 
breed of Engliſh horſes, dogs, and ſheep degenerates in 


this country, either from a deficiency of knowledge in the 


proper management of thoſe animals, or from ſomething 


unpropitious in the foil, or climate. This kingdom is 


greatly infeſted with wolves, who find impervious retreats _ 
Game and wild- 
fowl are in the greateſt plenty, and extremely good. The 


people on the ſea-coaſt employ themſelves in fiſhing. 


he Pyrenean mountains furniſh timber for ſhip-building, 

reat quantities of which are alſo procured, from Al/ace, 
eee and Lorraine; but in the other provinces the 
ſcarcity of timber and wood for fuel begins to be more 
and more felt. This kingdom alſo produces plenty of 
ſea. and native ſalt. n | 


PEN 5 <4 ig 4 
The Perſons, Dreſs, Food, Manners, and | Cuftoms of the- 


FRENCH. Their Religion, Arts, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, and Coin. 1 


Gay ſprightly land of mirth and ſocial eaſe, 

Pleas'd with thyſelf, whom all the world can pleaſe, - . 

Thine are thoſe arts that mind to mind endear, 

For honour forms the ſocial temper here. 

Honour, that praiſe which real merit gains, 
—_ Orev'n imaginary worth obtains | 
Here paſſes current; paid from hand to hand, 
It ſhifts in ſplendid traffic round the land. 

But praiſe too dearly lov'd, or warmly. ſought, 
Enfeebles all internal ſtrength of thought; 

And the weak ſoul within itſelf unbleſt, 

Leans for all pleafure on another's breaſt. 

Hence oſtentation here, with taudry art. 
Pants for the vulgar praiſe which fools impart; 
The mind ſtill turns where ſhifting faſhion draws, 
Nor weighs the ſolid worth of ſelf-applauſe. © - 
| f - $9) enen "1. nm _ GoLnpSMITH. 

HE French are generally ſlender, well-proportioned, - 
and agile; their hair and eyes are for the moſt part 
black, their complexions brown, and the women, above 
the vulgar rank, are fond of giving a high colour to their 
cheeks. ... The people in general are volatile, ſprightly, 
ſociable, and ſeldom afMlited with ſpleen or melancholy :., 
they are diſpoſed to become acquainted with a ftranger at 
firſt fight ; but many. are extremely vain, and moſt of 
them remarkably talkative. They are particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed for politeneſs, and thoſe pleaſing civilities which 
are included in the term © attentic”3.”” The admirable - 
Sterne obſeryes, © Should it ever be the caſe of the Eng- 
b/þ, in the progreſs of their refinements, to arrive at the 
ſame poliſh which diſtinguiſhes the French, if they did 


not loſe the politefſe de cœur, which inclines men more to 
humane actions than to courteous ones, they would at 


leaſt loſe that variety and originality of character, which 
diſtinguiſhes them, not only from each other, but from all 
the world beſide.” He goes on to illuſtrate this in his 
forcible. and original manner, by. comparing the French 


nation to ſuch of king William's ſhillings as, by rubbing 


one againſt anotlier for a long courſe of years, are become 


fo much alike, that one ſhi ling can ſcarcely be diſtin- 
guiſhed from another: the Engliſb, on the contrary, he 
compares to ancient medals, which being kept more apart, 
and paſſing. but few people's hands, preſerve the firſt ſnarp- 
neſſes which the fine hand of Nature gave them. They 
are not ſo pleaſant to feel; but in return the legend is 


ſo viſible, that at the. firſt look you ſee whoſe image and 
ſuperſcription they bear... But the French have ſo many 


excellences,” he continues, they can the better ſpare 


this: they are as loyal, gallant, generous, ingenious, 


and good-tempered a people as is under heaven; if they 


have a fault, they are too ſerious.” —By which our author 
probably meant, that they are intent upon, and abſorbed 
in trifles; or, in other words, are ſeriouſly devoted to 
frivolity; but ſo perfect an elucidation of this ambiguous 
preſſion is to be met with in Roaſſeau 's writings, as to 
nder it probable . that they furniſhed the hint from 
hence it was taken, No Frenchman,” ſays he, dare 


by 5X be 


2 r „„ — — _ 


Freeuch are more abſtemious int their food than the Engliſh, 


lady talks, ſhe is the art of pleafing perſonified; her eyes, 
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be himſelf, it being the goyerning maxim in France, that 
a man muſt do as others do.— This is the mode; — this 
is not the mode ; are deciſiorts ſ om whence there is no 
appenk All che world does the ſame thing, at the fame 
time, in the ſame circumſtances; all move in time, like 
the evolutions of a regiment in battaha, or like puppets 
nailed to the ſame board, or moved by the ſame wire.“ 
„ oat e e ans 
The common people are in general apt to laviſh all 
their little means upon dreſs, in conſequence of which 
they ſubſiſt on the moſt flender diet imaginable. The 


eating but little fleſh-meat, and dreſſing it in a very dif- 
ferent manner; fricaſſees, ragouts, haſhes, and ſoups, diſ- 
guiſed with onions, herbs, and ſpices, are preferred before 
joints of meat boiled or Toaſted; and what they do boil 
or toaſt, is done to ſuch a degree as to exhauſt all its ani- 
mal juices: As they are ſtrangers to the fine fat ſirloin 
and rump of beef, and other large joints which in Great 
Britain grace the tables of people even in middling cir- 
cumſtances, their cattle being neither ſo large nor ſo fat, 
they are likewife unacquainted with the many ayi&dithes 
called by the general name of puddings. The wealthy, 
however, ſupply this deficiency with ſweetmeats, and a 
number of little delicacies; but the poor mechanics, and 
At the labouring part of the nation, live almoſt entirely on 
foups and vegetables. In Lent the common people feed 
much on the ſeed of white kidney-beans boiled, and on 
white lentils, a ſort of pulſe not known in England; and 
on a N ſallads, ſome of which grow wild in almoſt 
eve . Dane! Li Wait north fin | 
French are very far from being addicted to jealouſy, 
and the women in. general behave without reſerve ; in- 
deed, they have a freedom and forwardneſs of behaviour 
beyond the women of any other country in Europe. The 
term delicacy, as applied in England to the ſentiments and 
manners of women is very little underſtood by the ladies 
of France; it is a general cuſtom of the country to ad- 
mit gentlemen to their toilets, and even to their bed- 
chambers before they riſe, with perfect coolneſs and in- 
difference; for ſhould a man, in conſequence of having 
been thus favoured, form deſigns on her perſon, he would 
moſt probably find that, like Erna, ſhe had a boſom of 
ice, although the inflamed thoſe who approached her; af 
ascording to Dr. Moore, a fine French lady is the moſt 
uhdeſcribable of all human beings. I. go, © 
Another modern writer has the following obſervations 
on the character of women in France: © When a French 


hör lips, her words, her geſtures, are all prepoſſeſſing: the 
embellifhes a trifle, ſhe intereſts you a oe nothing ; 
ſhe ſoftens a conttadiction; the takes off the infipidity of 
a compliment by turning it elegantly ; her eye ſparkles 
with ſpirit: in telling a ſtory, ſhe'ts inimitable ; the mo- 
tions of her body and the actions of her tongue are equally 
gentee}, and the only objects of her life are to pleaſe and 
to be pleaſed. Her vivacity may ſometimes approach to 
folly ; but Ru it is not in her moments of folly 
ſhe is leaſt intereſting and agreeable. _ There is a parti- 
cular idea in which no woman in the world can compare 
to a French woman; it is in the power of intellectual 
irritation ;' ſhe wilt draw wit out of à fool; the ſtrikes 
with fuch "addreſs the 'cords' of felf-love, that ſhe gives 
unexpected vigour and agility to fancy, and electriſies a 
body that appeared electric. Sherlic hr Letters. 
Nothing can be more diſguſting to foreigners than the 
practice which the ladies adopt, of laying a thick coat 
of paint on their faces, both white and red: this is ſo 
indiſpenſable, that a lady of rank and faſhion cannot be ad- 
mitted to court without paint upon her face; whilſt the 
lower claſs of women dare not make uſe of that Uiffinc- 
tian. This prepoſterous faſhion of painting the face is 
admirably ridiculed by Mr. Ad#i/on, in the well- turned 
compliment which he pays to lady Manche/ter, in the fol- 
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At. Paris ſays Rouſſeau, ©, where eve 1 
en on” He Rug ns tee gfk 0 dn i 
contempt and indignation, is Always ill received. Wile 
ſet to a tune, or e in an epigram. The gay E 
of Paris hate to be put out of humour ; they never l 
any thing to heart; ey love to laugh, and as lau- beg! 
at villainy has no peculiar name to diſtinguiſh Ry Bee 
other laughter, Pune not more likely to be expoſed 
than foibles. If amidſt the Alippancy of a Parifian con 
verſation, carried on by a company compoſed of perſons 
of each ſex, a man of any weight and conſequence among 
them happens to ſtart a ſerious queſtion, or enter into an 
intereſting diſquiſition, the attention of the whole con 
pany is immediately turned toward him; men and women 
old and young, are diſpoſed to diſcuſs it, and it is aſto. 
niſning how much good ſenſe and preciſion flow, un- 
premeditatedly, out of thoſe waggiſh heads; and, unleſs 
ſome ſubject” of pleaſantry chance to occur, a point of 
morality could not be better diſcuſſed by a ſociety of phi. 
lofophers, than in a company of gay ladies at Pais 
One of the favourite topics of converſation in theſe "I 
cieties is upon ſentiment, by which they do not mean the 
ſenſations of a heart capable of love and friendſhip, ſuch. 
ideas would be thought intolerably inſipid, as well az 
groſsly * * but they run into high-flown and general 
maxims, formed upon the ſubtilties of metaphyſics, ſo 
that a by-ſtander, who ſhould take plain common: ſenſe 
for his guide, the more he heard concerning ſentiment, 
would be the leſs capable of comprehending what it 
meant and ſo much of ſentiment is evaporated in idle 
talk, that none remains to influence their actions: hap- 
pily politeneſs fupplies its place, and people act from 
habit almoſt as well as they would from ſenſibility. It 
is ſcarcely to be conceived how nicely every thing re- 
ſpecting behaviour is weighed, proportioned, and dealt 
out.” Nouvelle Heloiſe. —On this ſubject the cold phi- 
loſophic apathy of Hume has not led him to be cynical, 
« 'There is,“ ſays he, “a real ſatisfaction in living at 
Paris, from the great number of ſenſible, knowing, po- 
lite company with which that city abounds, above all places 
in the univerſe.” . Account of his own. Life, —There is no 
country in which the women have more influence in 
forming the manners and ſentiments of the men, and 
France has produced many of that ſex eminent for wit, 
learning, and talents. Their influence has been found, 
for more than a century paſt, to direct the meaſures of 
government; they have appointed or removed miniſters. 
and commanders, have directed the operations of cam- 
| paigns, and arbitrated the fate of the kingdom. 
To 


theſe opinions reſpe@ing the charatter of th Fra 
nation, we ſhall add thoſe of Dr. Moore. © The literati 


are received at the houſes of the firſt nobility, on the moſt 
liberal footing. It can ſcarcely be imagined the influence 
which this body of men have in the gay and diſſipated 
Fay of Paris. The opinions of eminent men of letters 

only determine the merit of works of taſte and ſci- 
ence, but they have conſiderable weight on the manners 
and ſentiments of people of rank, and of the public in 
general, whilſt the opinions and the conduct of the faſhi- 
onable world have a powerful effect on the air, the be- 
baviour, and converſation of the learned, which in general 
is polite and eaſy ; equally: purified from the. aukward 
timidity contracted in retirement, and the diſguſting ar- 
 rogance inſpired by .univerfity honours or church igni- 


\ Fries. At Poris the nts of Molicre are to be ſeen on 
| the ftage only.“ 7 5 mers i. ce, | 


| u of Manners in France, I. 26. 
'— The ſame writer is of opinion that there is no country 
in Europe where royal favour, high birth, and the mili- 
tary profeſſion, could be allowed ſuch privileges as they 
have in France, and would produce ſo few inſtances of 
rough and brutal behaviour to inferiors. P. 29. 
| e ſhall conclude our delineation of the . of 
the French nation with the following truly characteriſtic 
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Whom nobleſt ſentiments of g fire; : 
Yet taught by cuſtom's force, and bigot fear, _ 


| A nation here 1 pity, nbi, 


Jo ferve with pride, and boaſt the yoke they bear. 
Wpoſe nobles born to cringe, and to command. 
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Fa Axcx- . © E D'! R- 
ſe le vain in want, in bondag bir EO 
N Pader'd gay, induſtrious tho' Porree . Rf, | 
Witn happy follies riſe above their fate: 
The jeſt and envy of each wiſer ſtatee.. 
Pet here the muſes deign'd awhile to ſport, 
In the ſhort ſunſhine of a fav'ring courts t: 
lere Boileau, ſtrong in ſenſe; and ſharp/in' wit, 
Wo from the ancients, like the ancients writ ; | 
Permiſſion gain'd inferior vice to blame  .* 
By flatt' ring incenſe to his maſter's fame. 
10 „le Male, firſt of comic wits, excel'd d 
What er Athenian; theatres beheld; | © © 124 
By keen yet decent ſatire cill'd to pleaſceac 
; With morals mirth uniting, ſtrength with eaſe ; mas 
' Now charm'd I hear the bold Corngll inſpire 
Horoic thought with Shak/pp:ar's forte and fire? 
; Now ſweet Racine with milder influence move i, 4 
Tho ſoften'd heart to pity and to love. 1 
JJ ˙³¹¹ n 2552, xD 010195 Tv, SEE LOI ALTON: 
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The nobility and gentry. of France never apply them- 
1 to trade; they ſeem indeed naturally deſigned for 
the court or the na bo and if they happen to be of a me- 
Jancholy diſpoſition, here are always convents, and nume- 
tous preferments to be met with in the..cburch,, The 
French gentry imbibe a high ſenſe of honour, which ren- 
ders them brave, and the art of war has been carried to 
great perfection in this kingdom, there being no people 
1 earth who attack or defend a place better than the 
rench,.or are better ſkilled in the ſcience of fortification, 
g polite accompliſhments, there are; few French gentle- 
men who do not learn to dance, to fence, and to ride the 
great horſe. Their üſual diverſions are gaming walk- 
ing, or taking the air in coaches, and attending plays and 


ras. 8 F a #7+0 * A 64.4 iii $334 1 
The French language is formed out of thoſe of the 
Paul, the Romans, and the Franks. Under the patron- | 
age of Louis XIV, it was rendered more pure, copious, and 
correct, by the writings of Boilaau,  Corneille, and other 
eminent men of that age, which, in reſpe& to the advance- 
ment of the polite arts in general, has juſtly been ſtyled 
« the Augnſtan age of France.” Since that period, An. 
teſquieu, and many others, but moſt eſſentially Voltaire and 

Rouſſeau, have brought the language to a ſtate of perfection. 
. The eſtabliſhed religion in France, ſince the repeal of 
the edict of Nantes in 1685, is the Roman Catholic; yet 

Daup bini, Languedoc, and other provinces, there are 
Ech a/ number of ſecret Prote/tants, that they have been 
computed to amount to no leis than three millions; but 
theſe, on account of their religious aſſemblies, at which 

metimes great numbers have been preſent, have been 
cruelly harraſſed and perſecuted; and in 1745 ſome Pro- 
tellunt preachers were hanged, laymen were ſent to the 
lies, women to the convents, and children forced away 
— arms of their parents. The French Proteſtants 
have been obliged to perform their public e er 
2 much ſecreey as if it were a crime to hear the Goſpel 
read, and to offer up their devotions to their Maker; for 
this purpoſe they were accuſtomed to meet in 2 cel- 
lars! and caverns remote from public view. The Ramiſb 
clergy alſo were frequently very active in perſecuting 
them z but the power of infliting pains and penalties is 
veſted in the temporal magiſtrates alone. In A{ace, how- 
ever, the Proteſtants. are openly tolerated by virtue of a 
treaty, and in many places even the Fews. Indeed, the 
freedom of writing, which: may be ſaid to have been ſfirſt 
introduced into — MA. de Voltaire, and for the laſt 
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thirty years has remarkably prevailed even in that deſpotie 
goverument, has tended very much to ſoften the rage of 
religious: bigotry; and whilft.it has made deifm faſhionable 
among the pert freethinkers, has in ſome good meaſure 
delivered © = pans Chrifligns from the ſcourge of in- 
- | The privileges of the Gallican church, or the church 
of France, are ſo dang palm oy 2 per 
ef any other kingdom or e religion 

the —— of Rome. ' The king of France claims: ſuch ' 
powers, in eccleſiaſtical matters, as place him, in effect, at 
the head of the church, almoſt to the entire excluſion of 
the Romiſh pontiff. The ſpread of Fanſen;ſm has been 
very extenſive of late years, and the parliaments have on 
all occaſions ſhewn. their partiality for thaſe. tenets, which 
bave been ſucceſsfully. diſſeminated by pere Qusſuel, in 
bis verſian of and com y upon the New Teſta; 
ment. Theſe doctrines have been ſtrongly appaſed by 
che whole body of eccleſiaſtics, with the archbiſhop. 
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no power, whether ecele or ci e 
| pede the ſecret. yet energetie operation of cummon ſenſe 
" K * iy . I þ 


flowing, the marriages of Proteſtants in Francs, whether 
natural- born ſubjects or ſtrangers, are rendered legal; arid 
a burial- place is allotted for them in every town. 
ftull account of this act of 


of Gor 


of ſculpture; and in the article of tapeſtry alone u leis 
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Paris at their head. The diſpute produced an open rup- 
ture; and the king at 2 ſided with the church; but 
iaſtical or civik will long im- 


and rational conviction. | | Fee 25 
By a royal edict; given at Verſailles in Novertber 17873 
and regiſtered: by the. parliament of Paris in Fanutry ol 
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In the whole kingdom are eighteen archbiſhops, exclu- 
ſive of that of Vignon, in the Venalſſin, purchaſed from 
the ſee of Rome in 1769, over whoſe juriſdiction the iſland 
rica is now placed; a hundred and twenty-three 
biſhops, including three in the Venaiſſin, five in the iſland 
of Corfica, a titular biſhop of Sarept, in Syria, to which 
dignity no revenue is annexed, and the biſhop of Pu#ber; 
whoſe revenue is ſtated at one thouſand two hundred 
livres, or fifty-two pounds per annum; twenty-two thou- 
ſand to hundred and ninety-one prieſts; ſeven hundred 
and ſeven abbies for men; three hundred and ſeventeen 
abbies and priories for women, beſides a great number of 
other convents ; together with two hundred! and fifty 
commanderies of the order of Mala, among which are 
ſix grand priories, and four principal commanderies. The 
annual revenues of the archbiſhops and biſhops amount in 
the whole to four millions three hundred and thirty- ſeven 
thouſand. livres (189,744 L ſterling). The number of 
monks and nuns is computed in the whole at above a 
hundred and ninety thouſand, whoſe income is ſaid greatly 
to exceed a hundred millions of livres {4,37 5,000 1. ſter- 
ling). It has been calculated that the eccleſſaſtics in 
France compoſe one-eightieth part of the whole popula- 
tion of the country. The eccleſiaſtical ſtate is compoſed 
of eighteen provinces, each of which conſiſts of an arch- 
biſhopric, and the biſhops ſubordinate to it. The king of 
France nominates to all archbiſhopries, hiſhoprics; and 
moſt of the inferior church dignities; but very material 
alterations are now likely to be introduced · in eccleſiaſtical 
concerns, in conſequence of the revolution in the French 
overnment. | ü a wo aria 3 7 
The French have always diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their ſxill in arts and ſciences. Painting was firſt brought 
to great perfection among them under Frans I. hen 
Roux and Franciſco Bologneſs introduced all the beauty of 
that art into France toward the beginning of the fixteenth 
century; and ſince that time this kingdom has produced 
ſeveral eminent maſters. In 1648 was inſtituted at Paris 
the royal academy of painting and ſculpture ; but paint- 
ing has for more than half a century been on the decline 
in France, in proportion as it has riſen to a flouriſhing: 
ſtate in England. Engraving has been brought to a — 
fection unequalled in any other part of Europe, until of 
late years Choe Britain has attained as great a degree 
of eminence in that art. France has alſo made great ad- 
vances in It has likewiſe been famous for its 
architects; and the great Colbert, in 1671, founded a royal 
academy of architecture, who now hold their meetings in 
the Louvre. The French learned the art of ſhip- building 
from the Englib. Their reputation in military architec- 
ture is well known, and they alſo excel moſt nations in 
gunnery and fire- works. At Paris, beſides the ancient 
univerſity and royal college, are four academies, namely; 
the French academy, the academy of inſcriptions and 
belles lettres, that of ſurgery; and the academy of ſci- 
erices; with three others for the education of young noble- 
men. | Beſides theſe, there are eight other univerſities in 
France, and ſeveral academies for the ſciences" and the 
The ma res 'and commerce of Rn r. ce | 
wiſe greatly promoted by the attention and abilities of 
au por ea by whoſe” advice Zours XIV! erected the 
manufacture of the Gobelins; at Paris, which is ſo called 
from two brothers, Giles and Fohn Gobelin, who under 
Francis I. found out the method of dying a moſt beau« 
tiful ſcarlet; which was after ward called by their name. 


eſta - The houſe of the Goblins, at Paris,” is full of the works 
of che moſt excellent maſters: in tapeſtry, fillegree, fron 
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two hundred perſons are conftaiitly employed. There | 
are alſo conſiderable manufactures of tapeſtry in ſeveral 
other parts of the kingdom. Silk manufactures were firſt 
. ſet up in France in the reign of Lows IX. yet in the time 
of Henry II. ilk was fo ſcarce, that the king was the firſt 
who had ever been ſeen to wear a pait of ſilk ſtockings, 
which were a part of his dreſs at the marriage of his 
ſiſter. - The ſucceeding kiogs made good regulations with 
reſpect to the culture of ſilk, and the planting of white 
mulberry- trees; but it was not till the time of Lows XIV, 
that this was brought. to any conſiderable degree of per- 
ſection, and under his government the quantity of raw 
filk produced in the provinces of * N Languedoc, 
and 9 alone, annually amout to one million 
eight hundred thouſand pounds weight. The revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, in 1685, proved very fatal to this 
and every other branch of commerce and re, by 
driving the moſt induſtrious, and ſkilful ſubjects out of the 
kingdom, for the fake of enjoying thoſe: rights of con- 
ſcience of which they were deprived in their native land. 
Hence the art of weaving ſilk is become almoſt univer- 
fally known, and England has been enabled to ſurpaſs, in 
the elegance and beauty of its patterns, the French 
themſelves. Within theſe | laſt hundred years the French 
have conſidetably improved their woollen ' manufactures, 
in which they have been aſſiſted by the clandeſtine: expor- | 
tation of wool from Great Britain and Ireland. Hence 
- the cloths and other woollen ſtuffs: made at Abbeuille, 
are little inferior either in fineneſs or goodneſs to the 
Engliſh. Several provinces abound in manufactures of 
linen, thread, and fail-cloth ; and at Cambray is made the 
fine and beautiful linen called Cambray linen, or cam- 
brick; and Str. Quintin excels in its lawns. The glaſs 
manufacture is alſo of great advantage to. France. In 
1688 one Abraham Thevert contrived: a method for caſt- 
ing better and larger plates of looking-glaſs than had been 
e but a manufacture has now been eſtab- 
liſhed ſeveral years in the north of England, which pro- 
duces plate glaſs equal in dimenſions to the largeſt that 
are caſt in France. Vincennes has a manufacture of very 
handſome porcelain, | oi vis 21] won $6 eee 193th" 
The commerce of France is very conſiderable, although 
very different from what it was at the beginning of the 
t century; In articles of luxury, cambricks ex- 
cepted (for we ſpeak not of the almoſt 1 I 
of the foil, ſuch as wines and brandy) the French have 
met with very ſucceſsful competitors ;. but the local ad. 
vantages which the ſouthern of the kingdom 
for the Mediterranean and nt trade, being : ſuch as 
offer the moſt flattering incentives to exertions, they have 
been made, notwithſtanding the heavy impediments which 
an arbitrary ann] e a want of large capitals 
among individuals, laid in their _ This branch 'of 
commerce hep have won from the Engliſßb, who formerly 
poſſeſſed it, almoſt excluſively,” but now axe left far be- 
hind. In the imports from the Vi India iſlands, France 
Rill ſurpaſſes all other nations; but its Matic commerce 
has ſuffered a fatal blow, by the ſhort - ſighted politics 
which brought on a rupture with Great Britain, by a par- 
ticipation in the cauſe of Aneri ca 
In the year 1786 a commercial treaty was executed be- 
tween Great Britain and this country, which conſiſts. of 
forty-ſeven articles. It gives a free liberty of navigation 
and commerce in all the ports of each ſovereign in Eu- 
rope. In matters of religion, the ſubjects 


Ry 


the two 
crowns. are allowed perfect freedom, and permitted to 
perform the exerciſes of their religion privately, in their 
own houſes; and liberty ſhall not be refuſed to bury. the 
ſubjects of either kingdom, who die in the territory of 
the other, in convenient places to be appointed for that 
 purpole. The ſixth article ſettles a tariff for the manu- 
factures and merchandize imported from each country. 
into the other, by which the wines of France imported 
directly into Great Britain ſhall in no caſe pay any higher 
duties than thoſe which the wines of Portugal pay. Vi- 
negar is reduced in its duties about one-half, being at. 


preſent thirty-two pounds eighteen ſhillings and ten pence 
per ton. French brandies ſeven ſhillings per gallon. Beer, | 


imported into France from Great Britain, thirty per cent. 
_ - 6d walorem, Hard- ware, cutlery, cabinet-iuart, and tur- 
all works of iron, ſteel, copper, and braſs, :ſhal) 
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uery, 
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poſſeſs | enemy, except only ſuch places as are beſieged,” blocked 
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have no duty higher than ten per cent. ad valoren 

ton and ll Rane, all kinds to _ Dug 
port duty in both countries of twelve per cent. a 0 
rem; but all manufactures of cotton or woollen mixed 
with ſilk, remain prohibited on both ſides. Cambrich, ac 
lawns ſhall pay in both countries an import duty of gy 
ſhillings each demi piece of ſeven yards and three quar- 
ters, ngliſh meaſure ; linens made of flax or hemp, . 
nufactured in the dominions of the two ſovereigns in 
2 ſhall pay no higher duties, either in Great Britain 
or France, than linens manufactured in Holland or Plan 
ders, imported into Great Britain, now pay. On ſadle b 
an import duty of fifteen per cent. gauzes ten per cent, mille. 
nery twelve per cent., porcelain, earthen-ware, and potte 
twelve per cent. uu e and glaſs ware in general twelve 
per cent. The ing of Great Britain reſerves to himſelf A 
right of impoſing a farther: duty on all linens' or cottons 
ſtained or printed, on beer, glaſs- ware, 'plate-glafs, and 
iron, equal to the internal duties impoſed upon the manu. 
facture, or the import duties which are charged on the 
raw materials; and the king of France reſerves to himſelf 
the ſame right on cottons, iron, and beer. Articles of 
merchandize not particularized ſhall pay in the dominions 
of the two fovereigns the import and export duties pay. 


able in each of the ſaĩd dotninions by the moſt favoured 
European nation at the time of the date of the treaty ; 
and the ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of the ſaid domi- 
nions ſhall reſpectively enjoy therein all the privileges 
and advantages which are granted to thoſe of the moſt 
favoured nations, If either ſovereign. has pranted or 
ſhall grant any bounties on the exportation of any arti. 
cles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of his domi- 
nions, the other party ſhall be allowed to add to the duties 
ſettled by this treaty ſuch an import duty as ſnall be 
equivalent to the ſaid bounty; but this is not to extend 
to drawbacks. No ſhips belonging to ſubjects of Great 
Britain or Ireland ſhall pay freight duty in the ports of 
France, and the ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of France 
ſhall be exempt from paying any ey or charge in the 
ports of Great Britain or Halen. Contraband goods 
are particularly enumerated; they conſiſt in fire arms, and 
all kind of implements of war- M tariig apparel, tin, 
iron, lead, topper, braſs, coals, ioheat, barley, and all forts 
of corn, tobacco, all kinds of ſpices, ſalt fiſh, cheeſe, and but. 
ter, cordage, ſai cloth, hemp, talluu, pitch, tur, Pips“ maſts, 
timber of all kinds, ſhall be deemed goods not contra- 
band; theſs may be carried to places belonging to an 


up, and inveſted. In caſes of ſhipwreck on the eoaſts of 

. all that can be ſaved ſhall be faithfully 
ored to the proprietors, on paying only the expences 

2 — to the rate of ſalvage ſettled on both 
ier 0! ede e, e ee es. bir 


Tbe general principles of this. treaty! were the ſame 
with thoſe of a former one, which had been ſettled by 
queen Aune s miniſtry, but rejected by the Britiſb parlia- 
ment in the year 1713. Theſe: commercial regulations 
between the two rival nations -are ſuppoſed to have pro- 
cured for Great Britain very conſiderable advantages, 
and greatly to exceed thoſe which are derived by France, 
The enlarged politics of the preſent times have likewiſe 
cauſed the abolition of a moſt ee deſtructive law, 
called droit' d aubaine, or the right of eſcheat, by which 
the effects of foreigners een to die in France 
became the property of the crotyn, to the exeluſion of the 
heirs of the dectaſe dd... 2 en 1 
The navigable rivers are of great 


1 -K antage to the 
inland trade, and theſe have been joined at a vaſt expence 
2 the moſt famous of which is the royal canal in 
ang uedoc, which will be particularly deſcribed in the ſe- 
f The coaſt trade is very conſiderable; for by this 
e maritime provinces reciprocally ſupply each other 
with their own produce. The And trade is carried on 
with Ps er by the way of Zyons;; to Germany, 
through Metæ and Straſburgh; to Holland, by the way of 
Liſie; and to Spain, by the way of Perpignan and Bay- 
onne. The French ports on the Channel and the Weſtern 
ocean are frequented by all the trading nations of Europe. 
The trade with England, the United Provinces, and Italy, 
is of great advantage to France. Hotrever, but few 
French ſhips are ſeen in the ports of W 
| en 8 0 hey 
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FRANCE» | 
carry on à conſiderable traffic to Guinea for 

Karr 6 8 2 ſlaves for their American colonies. To 
1 which may.now be added a commerce with the Ame- 
ricun States which, however, ſeems to promiſe no great 
acceſſion of wealth to Franctde. N 8 
In France accounts are kept in livres, ſous, and deniers. 
One livre contains twenty ſous, and one ſou twelve de- 
niers. The French livre, however, is generally conſidered 
as of the value of ten-pence half- penny; the livre Tour- 
mis is only ten- pence: one ſou is worth a half- penny, 
and conſequently the denier is the ſixth part of a farthing. 


Three deniers make a hard, which 1s alſo a ſmall piece of 
copper, | ug | | 

The French ſilver coin is the ecu, or crown, equal to 
three livres, ſixty ſols, or ſeven hundred and twenty de- 
niers, or to our alf. crown. One louis blanc is five ſhil- 
05 The gold coins are the louis d'or, of one pound value 
there are alſo double and half louis; and a piftole is eight 


ſhillings and four- pence. 
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A Sketch of the Hiſtory of FRANCE, and a View of the 
Cauſes which led to the great Revolution in its Govern- 
ment. The Titles of the King; his —_— to the 
Throne; his-Arms ; the aw Orders of the Nobility, 
and of Knighthood ; the Parliaments ; the great Officers 
| the Crown and of the Houſhold ; the great Councils of 
Fin and Courts of Juſtice; the Laws, Taxes, Reve- 
nues, Land Forces, and Navy of FRANCE. 
RANCH. was anciently inhabited by the Celtz, on 
whom the Romans firſt conferred the name of Gauls, 
and Julius Cæſar reduced the country to. a Roman pro- 
vince. In the fifth century the Burgundians, Viſigoths, 
and Bretons, ſettled in ſeveral parts of Gaul; Theſe 
were followed by the Franks from Germany, who under 
Merovic and Childeric conquered a part of Gaul, and 
under Clovis (or Leuis) extended their dominion from the 
Rhine to the mouth of the Loire: for. Clovis, who was 
baptized in 496, quelled the Burgundians, Viſigoths, and 
inhabitants of Brittany. RON 

The kingdom of the Franks was then divided into 
Auſtraſia, or the eaſt part, and Neuſtria, or the weſt ; 
and on the deceaſe of Clovis, his four ſons divided their 
father's kingdom among them. 

The lands of Gaul were, on their being conquered b 
the Franks, diſtributed among their officers, and theſ. 
with the clergy formed the lt great councils or parlia- 
ments. Thus the government appears to have been a 


mixed monarchy, in which nothing of moment was 


tranſacted without the grand council of the nation, con- 
ſiſting of the principal officers who held their lands by 
military tenures; while the conquered Gauls were re- 
duced to a ſtate of ſervitude, and manured the lands for 
the Franks. | | 

Gaul, when it became the poſſeſſion of northern inva- 
ders, did not acquire that degree of freedom to its con- 
ſtitution which Britain received about the ſame time, 
from conquerors who ſprung from the ſame common 
flock, The Franks appear. to. have loſt their freedom 
by the early introduCtion of feudal tenures, 


Such was the conſtitution of the government, till 
Charles Martel, in 7 39, uſurped the ſovereignty. This 


nobleman was marſhal of France, or mayor of the palace, 


and had long exerciſed the ſovereign power in the name 
of Chilperic, or Childeric, a_weak and indolent prince. 
The Saracens, who had made themſelves maſters of the 
ſouth of France, penetrating into the heart of the king- 
dom, were entirely defeated by him, in conſequence of 
which atchievement he conſidered himſelf as the deliverer 
of _Chriflendom : and ſuch was his popularity, that, with 
| the conſent of the. people, and even of the pope, he aſ- 

fumed 1 dominion of France; for, having a victorious 
* at his command, he not only depoſed the king, but 
ren ered himſelf an abſolute prince, by depriving the no- 
MU 00y clergy.of their ſhare in the government. 

is 


ſon Pepin ſucceeded him in the throne ; but re- 


ſtored the privileges of the nobility and clergy, on their 
Vor. II ; al 8 , 
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agreeing to exclude the formet race of kings. He alſo 
divided the provinces among his principal nobility, allow- 
ing them to exerciſe ſovereign authority in- their re- 
ſpective governments; till at length, aſſuming a kind of 
independency, they only acknowledged the king as their 
head : and this gave riſe to the numerous principalities, 
and their ſeveral parliaments, every province retaining 
the ſame form of government that had been exerciſed in 
the whole; and no laws were made, or taxes raiſed, 
without the concurrence of the nobility and clergy. 7 

Charles, the ſon of Pepin, known by the name of Char- 
lemagne, or Charles the Great, conquered Itah, Germany, 
and part of Spain, and was crowned emperor of the Ro- 
mans, by pope Leo III. in the year 800; and from him 
deſcended the race of kings, called the Carolovinian, or 
Carlovingian line. About eighty years after the death of 
Charlemagne (which happened in the year 814) the empire 
of Germany was ſeparated from France, and the latter coun- 
try ſuffered much from the invaſion of the Normans. ? 

The Carolovinian race of kings continued ſovereigns of 
France till the reign of Louis V. when, in 987, Hugh 
Capet, a popular nobleman, aſſumed the throne, and be- 
gan the Capetine line of monarchs. Cruſadoes, or expe- 
ditions to the Holy Land, for the recovery of Feruſalem 
from the Saracens, being preached up by order of the 
pope, the princes of every kingdom in Europe engaged in 
theſe, falſely called “ Holy Wars,“ in which vg gs 
was to be propagated by fire and ſword ; and in whic 
ſeveral hundred thouſand Chriſtians periſhed : but though 
they at length took Antioch, Feruſalem, and ſeveral other 
places of ſtrength, yet thoſe were all wreſted from them in 
the courſe of two hundred years. Louis IX. (called St. 
Louis) with moſt of the nobility, were taken priſoners in 
Egypt, on one of theſe expeditions, and their ranſoms were 
rated at an immenſe ſum. He had two ſons, Philip and 
Robert; from the elder, who was the third king of that 
name, and ſirnamed the Hardy, the kings of the houſe of 
Valois were deſcended, which line commenced in the perſon 
of Philip VI. A. D. 1388; they poſſeſſed the crown more 
than three hundred years; from the deſcendants of Robert 
the race of. Bourbon princes ſprang. Davild. | 

In 1285, the kingdom of Navarre was added to the 
crown of France, by the marriage of Philip IV. with 
Jane, queen of Navarre. During this reign the conſti- 
tution of the government received a conſiderable altera- 
tion; for, the nobility and clergy refuſing to grant the 
king the ſupplies he demanded, and having drawn on him- 
ſelf the fierce reſentment of ar Hors X. one of the moſt 
bold, turbulent, and aſſuming churchmen that ever ob- 
tained the papacy, he ſummoned the deputies or repre- 
ſentatives of the commons to parliament, and conſtituted 
them a third eſtate, in the year 1302. | 
In 1344, Hubert count dauphin of Vienne transferred 
his dominions to the crown of France, on condition that 
the king's eldeſt fon ſhould ever after be ſtyled Dauphin. 
- Edward III. king of England, laying claim to the 
crown of France, on account of his being deſcended in a 
direct line from Philip IV. invaded that kingdom; and 
in 1346, obtained a complete victory at Creſſ in Picardy, 
and the next year took Calais. In 1356, the French were 
again defeated at Poictiers, by Edward the Black Prince, 
the eldeſt ſon of Edward III. and king John and his fon 
Philip brought priſoners to England. mer? 

At length the French king Charles VI. being ſeized 
with a kind of phrenſy, which rendered him unfit to go- 
vern, the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans contended for 
the adminiſtration; and the quarrel grew to ſuch an height, 
that the duke of Burgundy cauſed the duke of Orleans to 
be aſlaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris (A. D. 1407) which 
laid the foundation for a civil war. And Henry V. of Eng- 
land, invading France, obtained a victory at Agincourt in 
1415. A reconciliation having been propoſed between the 
duke of Burgundy and the family of Orleans, a conference 
was held between the young duke of Orleans and the duke 
of Burgundy, for the purpoſe of accommodating their dif- 
ferences. A Tecond conference was ſoon after held, when 
the dauphin and the duke of. Orleans cauſed the duke of 
Burgundy to be. murdered (A. D. 1419). Upon this 
the queen and Philip the young duke of Burgundy joined 
the Engliſh, with whoſe: aſſiſtance Henry made an almoſt 
entire conqueſt of France; and a parliament being = 
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at Paris, the king of England was made regent of France, 
during the life of Charies VI. and declared ſucceſſor to 
that crown: he at the ſame time married the princeſs 
Catharine, the French king's daughter. Henry dying, and 
leaving an infant ſon, Henry VI. he was crowned king of 
France at Paris, in 14313 but Charles the dauphin, after- 
ward Gharles VII. alſo cauſing himſelf to be proclaimed 
king, recovered all the countries that had been taken by 
the Engliſh. 

In che year 1498, died Charles VIII. the laſt of the firſt 
line of the houſe of Vabis; on which the crown deſcended 
to Louis XII. duke of Orleans, firnamed “ the father of 
the people.” He died in the ycar 1515, and was ſucceeded 
by Francis I. great grandſon of Louis I. duke of Orleans, 
by his ſecond ſon John earl of Angouleſme; Louis XII. be- 
ing grandſon to the ſame Louis, by his eldeſt fon Charles, 
who was likewiſe duke. of Orleans. Francis had before 


married Claude, who was the eldeſt daughter of Louis Ali. | 


and his ſecond couſin. He was called © the great king, and 
the father of learning.” Mezeray. He came to the crown 
in the flower of youth, being little more than twenty 
e of age; his perſon and deportment united manly 

uty to heroic dignity; he poſſeſſed ſuperior dexterity 
in all the robuſt exerciſes which were faſhionable in that 
age; he was likewiſe brave, generous, magnificent, cour- 
teous, and eloquent, which gained him the admiration 
and love both of the nobility and people; indeed, accord- 
ing to Mezeray, he had been the greateſt of kings, if an 
bigh opinion of himſelf, founded on ſuch rare accompliſh- 
ments, had-not corrupted his mind, and- if the flattery of 
courtiers, and the faſcinating ſnares of beauty had not de- 
luded him into a falſe idea of grandeur, and, inſtead of inva- 
riably purſuing a courſe of true greatneſs, he had not been 
frequently deluded by ſuperficial appearances and a fond- 
nets for vain- glory. His reign, which continued thirty-two 
years, is an important period in the hiſtory of Europe; he 
was the formidable competitor of the emperor Charles V. 
for territory, power, and renown ; but was at length 
compelled to yield to his more crafty and ſucceſsful rival. 
His fon Henry Il. ſucceeded him, who married Catharine, 
of the houſe of Medicis (of which family fee a particular 
account p. 367 of this volume). In his reign, Calais re- 


verted to France, after having been poſſeſſed by the Engli/þ | 


two hundred and ten years. Henry reigned twelve years, 
and his three ſons ſucceſſively mounted the throne, Under 
the firſt, namely Francis Il. the religious diſputes began 
to break out in France; the Proteſtants were perſecuted ; 
and under Charles IX. theſe diſputes occaſioned two' civil 


wars; after the concluſion of which, on the 18th of | 


Auguft 1572, was perpetrated the barbarous maſlacre of 
Paris, which has left an indelible ſtain on the French na- 
tion. 
Proteſtants, was aſſaſſinated by one Clements, a monk. 
His legal ſucceffor was Henry IV. king of Navarre, the 
firſt of the houſe of Bourbon that fat on the throne of 
France but he being a Proteſtant, was obſtinately op- 
poſed by the popiſh party; and, though he changed his 
religion in order to conciliate the attachment of his ſub- 


jects, yet, having paſſed the edit of Nantes, for the tolera- | 


tion of the Proteſtants, he was aſſaſſinated in 1610, by 
Ravaillac, a monk, in the ſtreets of Paris. 

This important edi& conſiſted of ninety-two articles: 
it gave to the Hugonots the free exerciſe of their religion, 
the undiſturbed enjoyment of their eſtates, and rendered, 
them eligible: to offices of judicature and finance. Both. 
Mezeray and Sully, who on all occaſions treat the Pro- 
teſtants of France with great aſperity, repreſent this edit 
as extorted from the king. | 
Louis XIII. a minor of nine years of age, ſucceeded to 
the throne (A. D. 1610) Mary de Medicis, his mother, being 
declared regent; ſhe continued to invade the liberties of 
the people, and to revive the perſecution againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, which occaſioned another civil war. Cardinal 
Richlieu eee after appointed prime miniſter, 
be entirely ſubdued the parliament of Paris, and over- 

| threw all remains of liberty. The king, when not quite 
fifteen years of age, married Ann of Auſtria, infanta of 
Spain, who was only five days er than himſelf ; at 
the ſame time his ſiſter, madame Laaber of France, 
was married to Philip, prince of the Auſturias, eldeſt fon. 
of the king of Spain, and afterwards the fourth king of 


4 


Afterward Henry III. being thought to favour the 
ſuch 


t 


that name. The queen of France bore no child na 
year 1638, when a ſon was born ; and three N Cy 
_— ſhe brought another ſon. IND 
On the death of Louis XIII. in the ve . 
cardinal Richlieu dying about the ſame ome) üs — 
ſon, Louis XIV. an infant not quite five years of 15 
ſueceeded to the throne; the queen dowager being Se, 
pointed regent during his minority, and cardinal” J 
 zarine prime miniſter. As his reign was the lon eſt 
fo it was the moſt ſplendid in the French monarch : 
in it he carried the power of France to its Rf, 
height. To his kingdom he added the provinces of 4 
face and Rouſil/on, with a conſiderable part of the Nethe . 
lands, Franche Comte, or the earldom of Burgundy = 
the principality of Orange. He alſo enlarged his domi 
nions in America and Aſia, and placce! his grandſon, Phil;s 
of Anjou, on the throne of Spain; while navigation — 
manufactures were improved throughout the kingdom 
But the conſummate abilities of the duke of Marlborough. 
both in the field and the cabinet, effectually curbed thi? 
ambitious monarch ; diveſted him of many conqueſts, 
exha ſted his treaſures, vanquiſhed his armies, and ſpread 
want and wretchednels over his dominions; the very capi- 
tal of which trembled for its ſafety, being actually me. 
naced by the conqueror. Lewis bore this reverſe of for- 
tune with true magnanimity, although in the ſeaſon of 
Proſperity his arrogance had been unbounded, and he had 
wantonly ſpread ſlaughter and deſolation through rich and 
populous countries which his arms had ſubdued. In par. 
ticular, on his invading the palatinate of the Rhine in 1689, 
he burnt and deſtroyed all the fine towns in that country 
He alſo repealed the edict of Nantes, and began a ſevere 
perſecution againſt the Proteſtants ; who fled into England, 
Pruſſia, and other countries, where they brought their 
induſtry, their ſkill, and their exemplary manners, 
| Louis XIV. was ſucceeded by his great grandſon 
Louis XV. the late king, on the firſt of September 1715 
who was crowned at Rheims on the 25th of October 1722. 
Louis XVI. the preſent king of France and Navar: 
was born in 1754; ſucceeded his grandfather Lei, XV. 
in 1774; and married, in 1770, Maria Antonietta, ſiſter of 
the emperor of Germany, born 1755. | | 
The reign of Louis XIV. has been celebrated as the 
æra which produced every thing great and noble in France. 
He has been held up to the world as the munificent pa- 
tron of the arts, and a prince whoſe conceptions and 
plans were always dignified and grand. The true cha- 
racter of kings can only be juſtly determined by poſterity, 
and the reputation of this celebrated monarch has not 
been ſtrengthened by time. Afﬀeer every proper tribute 
of applauſe is rendered him, it may be aſſerted, that in 
general, he rather diſplayed a prepoſterous vanity than 
true greatneſs of character, which has been ove of 
Paneful effects, that the decline of the French monar- 
chy may be faid to have originated from the conduct of 
that prince. The immenſe ſums which he expended in 
raiſing buildings, where art was made to triumph in de- 
_ of nature ; his boundleſs ambition, which cauſed all 
urope to combine againſt him ; theſe vain-glorious and 
profuſe purſuits exhauſted the revenues and ſtrength of the 
nation, whilſt his-bigoted policy led him to drive his pro- 
teſtant ſubjects out of his dominions, to the loſs of many 
| uſeful arts and manufactures, which ſerved to ſtrengthen 
and enrich other ſtates. During the long reign of his 


{ grandſon, the adminjtration of affairs became fyſtemati- 


cally feeble and deftructive ; the body of the people were 
more oppreſſed, and the finances more deranged, whilſt an 
increaſing brood of rapacious harpies glutted themſelves 
on the public ſpoils. The people, ſtrongly attached to 
their ſovereign, bore their oppreſſions with a ſubmiſſive 
ſpirit, ſecretly execrating the miniſters, but pitying their 
abuſed ſovereign. | | ' | 

The writings of a Monteſquien firſt taught an enſlaved 
people to reaſon upon the principles of government and 
natural rights. Thoſe writings alike expoſed the tyranny 
of churchmen over the conſciences, or of kings or their 
minions over the lives and fortunes of mankind. Yoltaire 
and Rouſſeau afterward directed the force of their elo- 
2 ns to the ſame objects; to them lately ſucceeded 
Kaynal, though the laſt, perhaps not the leaft efficacious, in 
has ennobling cauſe, All that ſpeculative reaſoning could 
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C | any 
power and habits was effected by theſe ele- | the neck to a haughty nobility, who were themſelves ex- 
vated minds; notwithſtanding which, it remained for a |empt from thoſe contributions. At length the feelings of 


FRANCE» 
effect againſt 
young, 2 weak, and a deluded prince, to perpetrate the men prevailed over the habits of patient acquieſcence. 
cc of political ſelf-ſlaughter. 5 The king of France, rendered unpopular rather through 
A great ſtateſman is known by the comprehenſive and | the miſconduct of the queen conſort, and her favourites, 
extenſive views on which his conduct is formed; where | than by any overt act of his own (on whom was entailed 
there is no true energy of mind, preſent advantages will | all the accumulating miſchiefs which had originated in the 
be ſeized, regardleſs of remote conſequences. The hiſtory | miſrule of the laſt reign) in vain attempted to ſuppreſs this 
of the world furniſhes innumerable inſtances of the latter | riſing ſpirit by a military force : the troops in general re- 
claſs of politicians, whilſt the former are rare indeed |! fuſed to act. 'The moſt ardent and active fpirit of liberty 
France, ſtimulated by revenge againſt a rival nation, | was every where ſpread. Neither the bulwarks of kingly 
whoſe ſuperiority had been fatally felt in a waſteful war, | authority, nor the mounds of the nobility and clergy were 
and hoping to procure an extenſive and Jucrative commerce | able to repel the mighty torrent: it bore down all before it 
to be wreſted from that very rival, took a decided part in | with an impetuoſity irreſiſtible. At length, the Grand 
the diſpute between Great Britain and her American colo- | Monargue of France, after having retired to Verſailles, and 
nies, very ſoon after the acceſſion of Louis XVI. All the | there entrenched himſelf with a few adherents, deprived of 
maſs of miſchief impending on a deſpotic government, in | power, and trembling for his life, as the beſt means to 
ſuch a courſe of conduct; was rendered inviſible by the | ſecure 'the latter, determined to make a ſurrender of the 
fattering objects which were held out to view; theſe re- former; he therefore quitted his retreat, and repaired to 
ceived every advantage from the artful repreſentations, | the national aſſembly (the three orders of the ates hav - 
the unremitting aſſiduities, the cool circumſpeCtive head, ng now adopted that denomination) imploring. their pro- 
and penetrating uaderſtanding of the plenipotentiary from | tection, and ſubmitting implicitly to their regulations. — 
the new ſtates of America, who rendered ſubſervient to his | Such is the aſtoniſhing revolution in France / 
- purpoſes that cabinet which had long been diſtinguiſhed That the riobility of France are rancorouſly inimical to 
r overreaching every power in a in the ſubtilties admitting the people, by repreſentatives, to any ſhare in 
of negotiation. When, in the paroxyſm of their admira- the conſtitutional government of the kingdom, is faid to 
tion of this hoary-headed ſtateſman, the Pariſians ſtruck have appeared in ſeveral very atrocious acts of treachery 
a medal to commemorate their alliance with America, they and maſſacre; but in civil contentions truth is rarely to 
inſcribed it with a motto, the full and appropriated ſenſe be obtained: yet it cannot be doubted, that the people 
of which they then knew not in the moſt diſtant idea: will acquire a very conſiderable degree of weight, or ra- 
Cele fulmen, tyrannoque ſceptrum eripuit. ther a decided aſcendency in the new form of government, 
In conſequence of this alliance, it became faſhionable | when it ſhall be ſettled; and it may be expected, that 
in France (where every thing is governed by faſhion) to | every Frenchman will be protected in his perſon by ſome- 
' admire that ſpirit of liberty which had led the Britiſb co- | thing ſimilar to the habeas corpus in England ; he will 
lonies to emancipate themſelves from the ſhackles of the | likewiſe probably acquire the right of freely diſcuffing all 
mother country; whilſt the French troops, who were ſent | ſubjects by means of the preſs ; and farther, a general to- 
to that continent as allies of theſe free proteſtant ſtates, | leration in religious matters is likely to take place, whilſt 
were every where witneſs of the benefits reſulting from a | the national church ſhall remain protected and ſecured : 
conſtitution founded in freedom. Ihe conteſt at an end, and it is no leſs to be expected than deſired, that when- 
and the military returned home, the miſunderftandings and | ever this toleration is rendered conſtitutional in France. 
contentions which, for ſeveral years, had ſubſiſted between | it will be undiſgraced by any thing like a corporation and 
the king and his parliaments, were not likely to abate by the | ze/# ad, and that men of probity, ability, and fortune, 
ſentiments which had now ſpread through the nation. The will not be excluded from ſerving their country, by filling 
diſtreſſed ſtate of the finances made it neceſſary for the | offices of truſt and magiſtracy, merely becauſe that, being 
king to aſſemble the Netables, conſiſting of a ſelection from conſcientiouſly chriſtians, they are not of the eſtabliſhed 
the three eſtates of the kingdom, the nobility, the clergy, | church. 3 | 
and the commonalty ; a meaſure which. has very rarely] Nor can the reſt of Europe behold with indifference 
been adopted by the kings of France, and never proved | an event that muſt very ſoon cauſe an entire change in its 
conducive to their deſigns. This meeting produced ſtrong | political ſyſtem. A nation inhabiting one of the fineſt 
remonſtrances againſt grievances, without any effectual parts of that diviſion of the globe, conſiſting of twenty- 
offers of relieving the exigencies of government. Soon | four millions of people, when ſecured in their perſons and 
after the breaking up of this aſſembly, the nation in ge- | property by law, muſt riſe to a degree of greatneſs which 
neral became clamorous for the eſtabliſhment of a 7ers- | every diſintereſted lover of his ſpecies would wiſh to ſee, 
etat, .or third eſtate, compoſed of delegates from each | and which the man whoſe views are circumſcribed by lo- 
diſtrict throughout the kingdom. | cal attachments will dread to feel. | : 
We have already ſeen that ſuch an aſſembly had been | The title of the king is Louis XVI. by the grace of 
called by Philip IV. and a few inſtances more occur of | God king of France and Navarre. The title of fire or 
the kings of France reſorting to that expedient ; the laſt | lord, is given him by his ſubjects, as a mark of his unli- 
inſtance of which was in the year 1614, two years before | mited power; and foreigners ſtyle him the moſt Chriſ- 
cardinal Richlieu came into the miniſtry, whoſe great but | tian” king, or his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ; but the king's 
deſtructive talents extinguiſhed every remaining ſpark of li- | ſubjes are not to make uſe of it. Since the year 1349, 
berty in the French government. On that occaſion, the ſpi- | when Hubert count dauphin of Viennois, as hath been 
ritual houſe, or chamber, conſiſted of 140 members, among | already intimated, united his country to the crown of 
whom were 5 cardinals, 7-archbiſhops, and 47 biſhops ; | France, the king's eldeſt ſon, and preſumptive heir to the 
the chamber of the nobility conſiſted of 132 perſons, and | crown, has been ſtyled dauphin. _ | 2 
that of the third eſtate of 182 deputies, all of whom were It is a political axiom in France as well as in England, 
either officers of juſtice, or concerned in the revenue. It | that the king never dies, but as ſoon as his eyes are cloſed, 
is evident that the true intereſts of the people at large | the next prince of the blood ſucceeds to the throne, and 
were not likely to be promoted in an aſſembly ſo com- | is inſtantly inveſted with the ſupreme authority; but 
poſed. The cry of the nation, therefore, was not for a | where the king is a minor, that is, before he has entered 
repetition of ſuch a mockery of repreſentation, but for a | the fourteenth year of his age, the adminiſtration of the 
general deputation from the provinces and principal towns | government is entruſted to a regent, uſually the queen- 
in the kingdom, which ſhould give to the people at large | mother, or a prince of the blood, according te the deter- 
a ſubſtantial weight in the conſtitution, b 8 their | mination of the parliament of Paris, in which the other 
concurrence neceſſary to the framing of laws, and their | parliaments of the Kingdom generally acquieſce. But if 
authority dreaded by corrupt and profligate miniſters. | the deceaſed king has appointed a regent by his will, that 
Great had been the eeing and. hitherto, ſubmiſſive the | is ſeldom diſputed. _ 3 8 
behaviour, of the nation, oppreſſed by a weight of taxes, The arms of France are, three fleurs de lys ot, in a 
| levied in the moſt rigorous manner, and ſo ſcandalouſly | field azure, ſupported by two angels, in the habit of Le- | ba 
milapplied that they were very far from rendering the pub- | vites, each holding in his hand a banner with the fame 
lic. revenue adequate to the expenditure 3 bowing down | arms; the creſt is an open crown: the whole TS 
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upon the people, in conſequence of the oath we have 
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grand azure pavilion ſtrewed with fleurs de lys, or, and 
ermine, and over it a cloſe ground with a double fleur de 
Iys, or, on the fides of which are flying ſtreamers, on 
which are written the words uſed in battle, MON JOIE s. 
DENNIS, and above them on the royal banner or oriflame, 
LILIA NON LABORANT NEQUE NENT. | 

The nobility of France are divided into four claſſes : 
the firſt includes only the princes of the blood, conſiſting 
of the houſe of Orleans, and the two branches of the 
family of Bourben, thoſe of Conde and Conti. Next to 
theſe immediately follow the king's natural children who 
have been legitimated, and thefe precede all the nobility 
of the kingdom. To the ſecond claſs belong the high no- 
bility, as the dukes and peers of the realm, counts, and 
marquiſes, the principal officers of the court and other 
departments; the knights of the Holy Ghoſt, the uh 
vernors of provinces, lieutenant-generals, bailiffs, &c. 
The third claſs is compoſed of the common ancient nobi- 
lity, who in ſome provinces, particularly in Languedoc, 
are ſtyled nobles ; but in moſt of the others ecuyers, or 
eſquires. Theſe are divided into the nobleſſ de race, and | 
the nobleſſe de naiſſance; the firſt are thoſe whoſe anceſtors 
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leſs tedious, leſs burdenſome, leſs illegal v __ 
the neceſlary ſupplies ; and we bear e 0, ing 
on the other hand, that his people, ever filled with hy? 
zeal for his ſervice which is ſo neceſlary to be mainta; 
are ſtil} in a condition to furniſh the ſupplies ee 
Such is the ſituation in which every member is placed be. 
tween the king and his people, under the eyes of a God 
who is the terrible avenger of all falſchood and preyar;. 
cation.“ | 5 

The great officers of the crown are, the chancellor, wh 
preſides in all courts and couneils of ſtate in the Bis » 
abſence ; the #eeper of the ſeals, four ſecretaries of 7 
the marſhals of France, the colonel- general of the horſe, 
the great maſter of the artillery, the admiral of France 
two vice-admirals, the general of the galleys, the four 
great officers of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, namely the 
chancellor, the maſter of the ceremonies, the great treaſurer 
and the ſecretary ; the chief preſidents of the ſeveral par 
liaments, with the governors and lieutenant-generals of 
the provinces. | 

1 he great councils is dong all affairs of ſtate are go- 
verned are ſeven in number: (1) The ſupreme counci] of 


have been for a hundred years at leaſt in poſſeſſion of em- ſtate. (2) The ſecretary of ſtate's office. (3) The coun- 


ployments-which confer nobility ; and the ſecond are thoſe 
nobles whoſe anceſtors were created ſuch, and from whole 
patent it appears- that they had been commoners. In 
the fourth claſs are the new nobility, whom the king has 
either raiſed by patent, or ennobled by their employments: 
thus the officers of the crown, the king's ſecretaries, the 
counſellors of the parliament of Parts, and of other high 
tribunals in that city, are claſſed under this rank. IT he | 
etchevins, or chief magiſtrates of the ſeveral cities are alſo 
ennobled. The military nobility are alſo of this claſs. 
The nobles enjoy particular privileges, they being ex- 
empted from paying the poll-tax, from the quartering of 
ſoldiers, the duties of franc-fief, with other privileges of 
leſs importance; but the revolution which has taken place 
in this kingdom will unqueſtionably deprive them of theſe 
privileges and exemptions; and, in fact, we now rather 
record what was, than what at preſent is, or hereafter | 
my | f 
France there are three orders of knighthood : Firſt, 
that of St. Michael, inſtituted in 1469, and though origi- 
nally compoſed of only 36 knights, was afterward en- 
larged to 100. A perſon muſt be a knight of this order 
ore he can enter into that of (ſecondly) the Holy 
Ghoſt, which was founded in 1578, by Henry the IIId, 
and is compoſed of 100 perſons beſides the ſovereign, and 
conferred only on princes of the blood, and perſons of the 
higheſt rank. Thirdly, the order of St. Louis, which 
was inſtituted in the year 1693, by Louis the XIVth, 
merely as a diſtinction for military merit, and is worn by 
almoſt every officer, and even by ſubalterns. _ | 
The courts in which juſtice is now uſually adminiſtered, 
are, firſt, the parliaments, which are the laſt reſort when 
the adminiſtration does not interpoſe. Thele are at preſent 
thirteen, namely, thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, or Nor- 
mandy, Grenoble, Baurdeaux, Dijon, Aix, Rennes, Pau, 
Aeta, Beſangon, Doway, and Lorraine, or Nancy, appoint- 
ed in 1775. They principally conſiſt of a certain number 
of preſidents inferior judges, who purchaſe their 
places either of the crown, or of thoſe who are in poſſeſ- 
fion of them: for all magiſtrates and officers of juſtice in } 
France openly purchaſe their places, and the government 
makes a conſiderable revenue by theſe ſales. They enjoy 
their poſts for life, except they have been guilty of ſome 
crime in the exerciſe of their office. The parhament of 
Paris is the moſt conſiderable in the kingdom, for hither 
the king frequently comes in perſon, and here the 
royal edicts are recorded and promulged ; till when they 
have not the force of laws. It is compoſed of the princes | 
of the blood, dukes, and peers of France, beſides the or- 
dinary judges, and takes cognizance of all offences com- 
mitted by peers, where the. court does not interfere. 
What the eſſential properties of a French parliament 
are, may be inferred from the bold truths. which that of 
Bourdeaux delivered to their ſovereign, Lewis XV. in the 
year 1764, in a remonſtrance preſented to him. As. 
often,” ſay they, © as we regiſter an edict for laying a tax 


cil of finances. (4) The privy council. (5) The grand 
council. (6) The high court of chancery; and (7) The 
council of commerce. 

Juſtice is adminiſtered in the kingdom by inferior 
middle, and ſuperior courts ; to the inferior courts 3 
long the prevotes, mayors, judicatures, chatellanies, and 
other juriſdictions dependent on the crown, or particulac 
lordſhips. From theſe appeals lie to the bailiwics, or 
precinct courts, and from theſe again to the provincial 
courts. The middle tribunals pronounce definitively in 
certain - ſmall cauſes, both civil and criminal; but the 
more important cauſes are cognizable only by the parlia- 
ment, which decides cauſes in the laſt reſort. 

With reſpect to the Jaws by which juſtice is adminiſ- 
tered, the civil law prevails in many of the provinces; 
while others have their own cuſtomary laws. "hole of 
principal note among the latter are about ſixty ; but, in- 
cluding the juridical cuſtoms of ſingle places, they make 
about two hundred and eighty- five. Beſides theſe, there 
are ordinances, edicts, and declarations, which are of 
univerſal force. In 1666, under Lewis XIV. the civil 
and criminal proceſſes were amended, and reduced to a 
general uniformity. _ | Z h 

A ſtrict diſtinction is made in France between the ca- 
nonical and papal eccleſiaſtical law; and by the obligatory 
canons, or church ordinances, are only underſtood thoſe 
canons of the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and the œcume- 
nical councils, that have been confirmed by the conſent 
of the churches bound by them, which could not be 
tranſacted without the approbation of the civil power. 
Thus the interpolated decretals of the ſee of Rome are 
abſolutely excluded. The king's ordinances iſſued for 
the protection of the liberties of the Gallican Church, 
conſtitute the moſt conſiderable part of the eccleſiaſtical 
law. The revenues drawn from France by the ſee of Rame 
are likely to be now entirely withheld. | | 
The revenues of the king are both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. The ordinary revenues comprehend the do- 
mains, which conſiſt in lands, lordſhips, and foreſts : the 
aids or duty on wines, which are the twentieth part of 
the wine fold by wholeſale, and the eighth or tenth of 
that retailed : the gabelle, or falt-duty, which is here ex- 
ney gs. by | 6 

The cuſtoms, wine · licence, ſalt and ſtamp- duty, to- 
bacco, poſt, &c. are farmed out to the farmers-general, 
who have their under farmers and receivers. The 
officer for levying the taxes is the comptroller- general. 

The extraordinary impoſitions were accuſtomed to be 
of what number and kind the king pleaſed. Among theſe 
is the augmentation of the tax for the ſupport of the army, 
the taillon, the tenth or twentieth part of the revenue of 
the whole kingdom in lands, houſes, offices, &c. and the 
erection and ſale of new offices. e 

The ambition and extenſive views of France, With its 
various wars, have neceſſarily burthened the ſubjects with 
enormous taxes and impoſitions ; and theſe being aggra- 
vated by the rapacity of the financiers and collectors the 
people have often been reduced to the laſt extremity of 


taken to the king, we bear witneſs to the people, on the 
ene hand, that the tax is juſt, and that 5 Toy no 


wretchednefs, from which, but for the many reſources 
| „ a £ which 
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| which nature and induſtry have put into their bands, they | hundred and eighty- tw] guns y and twelve fhips deſtroyed, 
could never have recovered. 7 N with three hundred and twenty-eight guns. 
« The ſtate of the finances of this kingdom,” ſays A. Frante is at preſent divided into thirty-ſix geaeralities, 
Necker, in his Compte rendu au Roz, © has been conſtantly | or general governments, be ſides Circa, which is now 
made à matter of myſtery, or, it ſometimes ſpoken of, it | formed into a province, and which has been already de- 
has been in the preambies of edicts, and always at the ſeribed, page 362 of this. volume. In treating of theſe, 
moment when there was occaiton to borrow,” It was | we ſhall begja at the ſouth - eaſt. | 
the endeavour of that: enlightened financier to explode | | 
ſuch a deſtructive plan of conduct, and for that purpoſe, „ 
in the month of January e laid before the King the SECT. IV. 
reſult of an elaborate inveſtigation of the various branches | | econ 
of the revenue, and the ſeveral articles of public expendi- | Of the Sitnation, Extent, Climate, Produce, and Rivers of 
ture, in a digeſted ſtatement of each, arr zed under diſ-| PRoOvencs; with a Deſcription of its principal Cities, 
tinct heads. This was: afterward made public, He there | particnlariy Alx, AR RS, MaRSEIILI ES, Fouton, the 
repreſents the revenues of France as fully amounting to J/flands HIER IS, and the little State of AVIGxON, 
430,000,000-livres, being 18,812,500/. ſterling, whilſt the | | 1 
receipts at the royal treafury were nomore than 2 4,000,000, | FYROVENCE, which derives its name from the Latin 
ar 11, 5 50, 00. the 1 being conſumed in charges Provancin, is bounded: on the north by Dawphiny ; 
allowed upon the general receipts, in annuities upon the on the eaſt by the Aips and the river Var, which divide 
Hatel de Villa, in other objects aſſigned upon the general it from the tetritories belonging to the king of Sardinia ; 
farms, &c. &. The ordinary revenue, however, thus | on the ſouth by the Adediterranzan; and on the weſt is 
reduced in its paſſage to the treaſury, this minifter ſtated | ſeparated from Langredbr by the Rhone. Its utmoſt length 
that he had brought, by his regulations, annually to ex- | is about a hundred and forty miles, and its breadth. from 
ceed the ordinary expences in the ſum of 10,200,000 | the iſles of Heres to the vi of Sauze about ninety... 
livres, or 446,250 /. ſterling. It appears in the ſame pub-| Upper Provence enjoys = pretty temperate air, and has 
lication, that a charge of near 28,000,000 of livres, or | much meadow ground, well ſtocked with cattle. It 
1,226,53+/. ſterling, was annually incurred by penſions | alſo produces corn, apples, and pears, though but little 
of various kinds and denominations, upon which article | wine. Lower Provence does not produce one half af the 
of expenditure; the financier expreſſes his doubt if all the | corn conſumed by its inhabitants; but, the ſoil bein dry 
fovereigns of Eurape combined diſtribute more than one | and fandy, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and olives, 
half of that ſum in that manner. Theſe favourable re- | with maſtich, cypreſs, palm, and- the African cacia-trees, 
pretentations of the finances of France have not, however, | thrive extremely; as do alſo ſhrubs. of all kinds. Pro- 
been realized ſince that miniſter's removal; but, on the | vence is every where ſhaded with plantations of mulberiy+ 
contrary. the expenditure has, every year, very 2 trees, for the nouriſhment of ſilk- worms, ſilk being xs 
ceeded the public receipts, owing rather to profuſion and ſtaple commodity, The wine in Lower Prowenee:is.thiek, 
miſmanagement; than any actual deficiency in the fources | luſcious, and heady; but the fort moſt admired is muſcadel.. 
of revenue. Im the year 1788, the deficiency of the re- In this part of France is the beccafige, a ſmall delicious 
venue exceeded that of any former year, which led A. de | bird, that feeds only an grapes and figs; and ameng the 
Calonne, at that time miniſter of finance, to attack the | ſea-fiſh here is a remarkable kind called the dati, which is 
repreſentations. of MH. Necker, as giving a flattering and |ſo named from the reſemblance of its ſhape to that fruit, 
falſe account of the ſtate of the kingdom; to which H. and is found within hollow ſtones in the vond and harbour 
Nectter has repliedꝭ aceuſing M. de Calorne of unfairneſs || of Tenlm. In order to: get them out, the ſtone muſt be 
in ttating and defending the general and impor- broken; theſe fiſh alſo abound: along the coaſt of the man- 
tant heads of the arrangement which he had made of the quiſate of Grcona, on the Adriatic, In this province ane 
re venue. ſome quarries of black. agate. los Iris pea 
The land forces of France amount in time of peace to The: rivers here are inconfiderable ; are the Da- 
about two hundred thouſand: men, among which are a great ranre, the Sourge, the Largens, and the Var; the: laſt 
number of Stui, Germans, and other foreigners ; and in | divides France from Tay. Along; the coaſt of the Ae 
time of war they are frequently augmented to four hun- diterranean. are ſeveral capes, bays, and harbours 3 the 
dred thouſand, Ihe number of fortreſſes belonging to principal of which is Tales. 
the kingdom is, very great, and exact plans of them, as phers differ in the diviſion of this provinee ;. 
alio of the: foreign fortreſſes, to the number of a hundred |; ſome divide it into two parts, ſome into three, and others 
and eighty, ſeen in the gallery of the Louvre, where into ſixteen ; we ſhall divide it into Upper and: Louier Pra- 
theve is a royal academy for training up young gentlemen || vence; and ſhall begin with the latter, the: principal places: 
in the feveral branches of the art of war. Beſides the in which are the en | | e 
nificent building of the invalids in the capital, where Ax, in Latin Aus Sextie, called Au from its baths, 
led ſeamen are admitted, there are in the whole king- land Sextize from its being enlarged and beautified by: Ser- 
dom above 2 other military hoſpitals. ts Caluinus. This was the firſt ſettlement made in Guus 
The navy of Francs is alſo very conſiderable. Claſſes | by the Romans, one hundred and twenty-four years before! 
are inſtituted throughout all the maritime provinces, where Chrift. This city, which is the: capital of Provence; an 
the fea-officers, ſailors, and others belonging to the the ſeat of its parliament, ſtands in a valley of conſiderable 
navy, reſide. Each claſs ſerves three or four years alter- extent, planted chiefly, with olives, in 43* 32“ N. latitudey 
nately, and: thoſe who are not in actual ſervice on board: and 5 26” E. longitude from:Eremurch; twenty miles ta 
the king's: ſhips,. may enter on board thoſe of the mer- the northward of Marſeilles, and thirty-five to the ſauth- 
chants, In the beginning of che war of 1755, France had eaſt of Auigmon. It is rather populous than large; the-ftreets 
am hundred and eleven men of wa. are well paved, and the houſes handſome, moſt of them 
In the fix years war with Great Britain, which com- being built of free- ſtone. There is a beautiful ſpacious: 
menced im the yenr 1755; and terminated in 1760, the loſs walk within the city, called « 'Fhe: Cours,” or Orbital. -— 
whieh the navy of Frame ſuſtained was forty-five men of fit is above three hundred yards long, formed by a triple? 
war taken, having on board one thouſand ſeven hundred avenue of venerable elms, that ſcreen two rows of regu. 
and thirty eight guns; forty- two deſtroyed, with one thou- lar and ſtately houſes: it is refreſned by: four fountain 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty guns; and eighteen caſa- one of its extremities is cloſed by the of a church, 
ally Jo, with ſeven hundred and eighty-ſix guns; whilſt the other admits a cheerful view of the conntryi. Swi 
the Engliſb in that war had only five ſhips taken, carrying burne, I. 454. In the cathedral is a conſecrated roſe of 
one hundred and gen 7 guns; four deſtroyed, with | gold, the preſent of pope: Innocent IV. to count a | 
ſeventy-rwo- guns; and fifteen caſually loſt, carrying ſeven4; Berenxer. Here, and in the other churchgs:of the city, 
hundred: and oy eye guns. In the ſucceeding war; are to be ſeen the tombs of ſeveral carls of Provence, and = 
which commenoed in- 1778, and ended in 1783 France|fſome good pictures by French ꝑpinters; in that af the 
bad forty- nine ſhips of war taken, carrying nine hundred Mind is a ſmall elegant mbmment, erected by Frrus- 
and ſixty-· two guns; and twenty deſtroyed, carrying four ri II. king of Pruſſia, to the memory; of his friend th 
hundred and ſidty. two guns. The Bngihs in the ſame war marquis D' Argent, author of the Lens Juivet. Ii this. 
had thirt — talien by the French, carrying ſin city are alſo As colleges, with an univerkty 2 9 5 
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1409, an academy of the polite arts, erected in 1668, a | 
public library · in the town-houſe, eighteen convents, a 
palace formerly the reſidence of the counts of Provence, 
and now of the high bailiff. Here is alſo a mint. In its 
fuburbs the warm mineral ſpringy once ſo celebrated by the 
Romans; was found a ſecond time in 1704, when digging 
for the foundation of a houſe, The waters are found ſer- 
viceable in the gout, the gravel, ſcurvy, palſy; indigeſtion, 


aſthma, and conſumption. The magiſtrates have raiſed 


a plain building, in which there are two private baths, 


and a bed-chamber adjoining to each. Smollet, II. 244. 
Mr. Swinburne ſays, the waters are ſcarcely warm, and 
almoſt taſteleſs. - II. 456. The town is plentifully ſup- 
lied with water, flowing on all ſides from the impending 
Fills. Swinburne, II. 454. In the year 1771 an inun- 
dation overſpread all the lower quarter of the city, to the 
height of from twelve to fifteen feet; all the vintage was 
entirely deſtroyed, together with much cattle and numbers 
of inhabitants. | % | 
: *ARLES, the ancient Arellas, 
a large and well-built city, ſeated on the eaſt bank of the 
Rhone, in 43? 41” N. latitude, and in 4* 38. E. longitude 
from Greenwich, upon very uneven ground, and almoſt 
ſurrounded by a moraſs, which renders the air thick and 
unhealthful. Over the Rhone is a wooden bridge, to 
preſerve the communication with Languedoc. The ſtreets 
of this city are narrow, but the houſes. in general are well 
built: it abounds with rich clergy and poor nobility. 
Swinburne, II. 420. The archbiſhop ſtyles himſelf prinee 
of Montdragon. In the fame ſquare with the. cathedral 
and archiepifeopal palace, ſtands the town-hall, a ſhewy 
inſulated building; the apartments are noble; in one is 
a ſine portrait of cardinal De Richelieu. Swinburne, II. 
420. Beſides the cathedral, it contains one collegiate, 
and ſeven parifh-churches, with an abbey, fourteen con- 
vents, an hoſpital, and a royal academy of ſciences found- 
ed in 1688. 3 [> 2.60 4 
Arlis was anciently the capital of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, which was alſo called the kingdom of Arles, and 
the diſtrict belonging to this city is ſtill very extenſive. 
Several councils have been held here, the moſt ancient 
and diſtinguiſhed of which was in 1314. It is remark- 
able for the beauty of its ſituation, and numerous remains 
of antiquity.” Cunſlantinæ the Great, and after him his ſons, 
honoured this city with their.preſence. At preſent its cir- 
cumference is not great, nor its. population conſiderable. 
Among the numerous Roman antiquities to be found at 
Arles is a large obeliſk of porphyry, which, being dug up here 
in the year 1655, was ſet up and dedicated to Lewis XIV. 
It is of Egyptian origin, but is. without hieroglyphics. It 
conſiſts of one entire ſtone, fifty-two feet high, and ſeven 
feet in diameter at the baſe. On the top is placed an azure 
globe, ſtrewed with golden lilies, and a ſun, which was 
that prince's device; but its new plain pedeſtal of ſand- 
ſtone ill agrees with the valuable monument above. 
There are alſo the ruins of an amphitheatre, ſuppoſed 
to have been built by Julius Ceſar ; it is of an oval form, 
an hundred and ninety-four fathoms in circumference, the 
longeſt diameter of the area ſeventy-one fathoms, and 
the ſhorteſt fifty-two. The porticos are three ſtories. high, 
built of free-ſtone of a prodigious ſize ; each ſtory con- 
tains ſixty arches, which ſtill remain, and the walls are of 
a ſurpriſing thickneſs, but very much decayed: _ | 
This amphitheatre is of a ſmaller dimenſion than that 
of Niſmes, but, like it, is disfigured by the miſerable dwel- 
lings of the poor: it never was finiſhed, the work havin 
probably been interrupted by the prohibition iſſued again 
gladiatorial ſhews, ſoon after Chriſtianity aſcended the 
throne of the Cæſars. Through a ſtrong attachment to 
thoſe ſanguinary entertainments, tranſmitted from father 
to ſon, ſince Provence belonged to the Romans, or at leaſt 
ſince it was ſubject to the kings of Arragon, the people of 
Arles retained the taſte for bull-feaſts down to the preſent 
age; wild bulls were frequently driven from Camargue, 
and combats exhibited in the ancient amphitheatre before 
a vaſt concourſe of ſpectators, who were agitated by the 
ſame fierce emotions, and expreſſed them hy the ſame 
frantie exclamations, that reſounded in the ſhews of an- 
cient Rome, and are ftill to be heard in the bull-feaſts of 
Chain: The frequent loſs of human lives induced go- 
vernment to aboliſh theſe ſavage ſports at Aris, Sibin- 
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| Near the city is what they call ae 
Fields, and there the Romans uſed to bur 
their dead. Aecordingly there are here ſee 
number of ſtone and marble ſarcophagi 
half, and ſome entirely out of the ground. I 
afterward became a Chriſtian cemetry. In th 
them ftands an obeliſk, which marks the gr 
| conſuls of Arles, who fell victims to the plague of 1720, 
which, from Marſeilles, ſpread its deſtructive contagion, 
though not with equal malignity, along the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, and into the interior parts of Provence, 

Not far from hence the Rhone divides itſelf into two large 
branches, forming the iſland of Camargue, called in [Fs 
Camaria, which is one of the beſt and moſt fruitful ſpots 
in this country, and is interſected with ſeveral canals. It 
is eighteen miles in length. An incredible number of 
horſes and cattle are bred here, which are almoſt wild. 
The horſes are active and hardy, but unruly and ugly, 
| Swinburneg II. 416. | 

MARSEILLES, in Latin Maſſalia, and Maſſilia, the fe. 
cond city of Provence, but the firſt in point of trade, is 
large, rich, and the moſt ancient place in all this province: 
it is faid to have been a town five hundred years before 
the birth of Crit. It is ſeated at the foot of a rocky 
mountain near the ſea, and is placed by Dr. Maſtelyne in 
43? x8” N. latitude, and '5* 22/ E. longitude from Green- 
wich; thirty miles to the north-weſt of Toulon. It is 
divided into the Ol and New Town : the former ſtands 
on an eminence, and conſiſts of narrow crooked ſtreets, 
with mean houſes ; but in the latter the ſtreets are ſtraight 
and broad, and adorned with handſome edifices. The 
walk is a very fine ſtreet, called The Cours,” with beau- 
tiful houſes on each ſide, and in the middle two rows of 
lofty trees, which form a fine. viſta, where there are a 
number of benches for reſting- places. This city is. the 
reſidence of a high bailiff, and has a biſhop, ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Arles. It has alſo a mint, with four 
pariſh-churches, including the cathedral, which is ſaid to 
have been a temple of Diana, and the moſt ancient in 
France, and two collegiate ones, with two  abbies, an 
academy of the polite arts, and an obſervatory, - In the 
abbey of St. Victor are many tombs, and ancient inſcrip- 
tions, in commemoration both of Pagans and: Chriſtians. 
It is one of the moſt ancient monaſtical foundations in 
; France, and can boaſt for its members many reſpectable 
characters who have riſen to the higheſt dignities of the 
church. In moſt of the churches are paintings of merit 
by Puget, who was a native of this city, and other maſ- 
ters of the French ſchool ; this artift is ftill more eminent 
as a ſculptor than as a painter. The eſcutcheon of the 
royal arms over the door of the town- hall, which is exe- 
cuted by him, is a piece of exquiſite taſte and delicacy of 
touch. This city alſo contains a large arſenal, well ſtored 
with materials for fitting out the king's gallies. The en- 
trance into the harbour, on account of a rocky cape near 
it, is difficult, and has. not depth 'of water ſufficient for 
men of war. The port of Marſeilles runs one thouſand 
ſix hundred paces into the land, forming an oval baſon, 
ſurroumded on each fide, except at the entrance. The 
harbour is ſhut- up with a chain, and ſhips of war, or 
heavy burthen, uſually ride at anchor in the road between 
the iſlands and the main land. There are commonly 
five hundred veſſels in the port, and it is computed that 
near four thouſand ſhips and barks enter it in the courſe 
of a year. Along the fine quay that lines it, the ſtir 
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7 2 is prodigious. Smollet, II. 233. Swinburne, 
6 i Ok 1,34: Map 
On the land ſide is one of the moſt beautiful plains in 


the world, in which there are ſaid to be no leſs than twelve 
hundred country-ſeats of the citizens, which are called 
Baſtides, with their gardens and vineyards, whither they 
retire from the noiſe of the town, which is very diſagreeable, 
on account of the multitude of flaves in 5 rattling 
their chains, ſome of whom ſerve as porters, and others 
have little ſnops and huts, where they are allowed to work 
at their trades. In theſe little ſhops or booths, ſituated on a 
part of the quay, there may be ſeen tradeſmen: of all kinds 
litting at work, ' chained by one foot. At night they are 
obliged to lie on board their gallies. Smollet, II. 234. 
« This diſtrict, .I am told,” ſays Mr. Swinburne, „ is a 


kind of market for ſtolen goods, as well as a receptacle 


. 75 


Wot 22 all ſorts of idle and profligate company. No p 
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unge more with diflolute company of both ſexes than 
2 and in the abundance of proſtitutes that ap- 
7 in the ſtreets, it is almoſt upon à par with London.“ 
II. 465. | FX ö | 
| rows 4 then ſtuffs are made here, and almoſt all 
the trade of France with Spain and Italy is carried on by 
Marſeilles, which is alſo the centre of the commerce of 
the Levant. The ſtatement which Mr. Swinburne gives 
of its commerce is as follows: It is computed,” ſays he, 
« that buſineſs is annually tranſacted upon this exchange 
for near fifteen millions ſterling.” bs 
| | Livr AT 
The exports to the Levant amount annually to 31,000,000 
The imports from thence are valued at $50,000,000 


Exports to the /7e/7 Indies and Cayenne ' 17,000,000 
Imports from ditto ' - | » - 21, ooo, ooo 
Eaft India trade = - — — - $3,500,000 
Corn trade — — 5 6,000,000 


Trade with Spain and the reſt of Europe - 29,000,000 
Imports from North America in falted cod and 
train-oil - = - — — 
in dil from Sicily, &ce. = 14,000,000 
Exports in ſoap - = = 14, ooo, ooo 


i in various manufactures '- 2, 500, ooo 


4, ooo 


. | 1092, ooo, ooo 
which is equal to 8,400,000 /. ſterling: The other tranſ- 
actions, which ſerve to complete the ſum eſtimated, conſiſt 
in inſurances, and profits upon bullion. 

In the year 1720 this city was viſited by a moſt dreadful 
ilence, brought in a ſhip from the Levant; it raged 
ſome what more than ſeven months. Above ſixty thouſand 
perſons died of the diſorder in the city. This deſolation 
is not yet obliterated from the minds of the inhabitants; 
ſome ſurvivors remained alive but a few years ago (from 
1780) to tranſmit a traditional account of it to after- ages. 
There are two fine pictures; painted by Puget, repreſent- 
ing ſome of the horrid ſcenes of that time. * They are,” 
fays lady Craven, & only too well executed. I ſaw ſeveral 
dying. figures taking leave of their friends, and looking 
their laſt anxious, kind, and wiſhful prayers on their ſick 
_ infants, that made the tears flow down my cheeks. I 
was told the phyſicians and noblemen, who were aſſiſting 


the ſick and dying, were all portraits: I can eaſily con- 


ceive it, for in ſome faces there is a look of reflection and 
concern which could only be drawn from the life.”  Let- 
ters, p. 34, 35. This fatal event has cauſed the laws of 


quarantine to be very ſtrictly enforced in the Lazaretto 
built. The third is Titan, or Levant, from its ſituation 
to the eaſtward of the former; but though it is four 
French leagues in length and one broad, it is uninha- 


here, which is an extenſive infalated building. 
Mr. Swinburne deſcribes Marſeilles as enjoying © the 
cleareſt of atmoſpheres.” - The climate,“ he ſays, „in 


ſummer is ſultry, though tempered at certain hours by 


ſea-breezes; in winter the north-eaſt winds blow invaria- 
bly. for many weeks, and are beyond meaſure cutting; but 
when they ceaſe, the winter days of this country are as 
pleaſant as the fineſt ſummer ones in .our northern re- 
gions. Travels, II. 458, 563.—And Dr. Smollet ſpeaks 
of the vaſt difference which is experienced in the air of 
Aix and Marſeilles, although not more than ten or twelve 


miles diſtant; and he inſtances it in the caſe of the late 


Lord Holland, who paſſed a winter at Aiæ, where he grew 
worſe every day; but no ſooner removed to Maꝛrſeilles, 
than all his complaints abated. Yet. the climate here is 
not near ſo warm as at Nice, where flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables are raiſed, which will not grow and ripen either 
here or at Toulon. Travels, II. 414.t. 

. TovLoON, a pretty large city, ſeated in a bottom, al- 
moſt encompaſſed with hills on the land- ſide, and on a 
bay of the Mediterranean, which forms a ſecure and com- 
modious harbour. Dr. Maſtelyne places it in 435 N. 
latitude, and in 5˙ 57” E. longitude; from Greenwich; 
near four hundred miles ſouth-eaſt from Paris. It is 


defended by very ſtrong fortifications towards the land- 


ſide, and the new part of the town is very handſomes 
The biſhop of this city is ſubject to the archbiſhop” of 
Arles. Phe dd and new harbour lie contiguous, and by 
means of a canal you paſs from one to the other, both 
having an outlet into the ſpacious outer harbour, which is 
ſurrounded with hills, and formed by nature almoſt cireu- 
lar. Its circuit is af very great extent, and at the entrance 
of. both ſides is defended by a fort with ſtrong batteries. 
The: new harbour, which was made by order of Louis 


XIV. is alſo well defended by batteries, and found it 
ſtands the arſenal, where every man of war has its owt 
particular ſtorehouſe; but the guns and cordage are laid 
up ſeparately. The general magazine; which ſupplies 
whatever may be wanting in the particular ſtore-houſes 
for ſingle ſhips, contains an immenſe quantity of all kinds 


docks, and arſenal of Toulon warrant the remark which. 
was made by a ſtranger. who viſited them, that “ the king 
of France was greater there than at Yerſailles,”* ' 


In the year 1707, the army of the allies, - conſiſting of 


| thirty thouſand men, commanded by the prince of Sauey 


and prince Eugene, having croſſed the Var with ſmall op- 
poſition, appeared before Toulon on the ' 15th of 
whilſt a Britiſh fleet, commanded by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel 
and Sir 8 Norris, co- operated in the ſiege; but al- 
though the place was in a weak ſtate of defence, yet the 
torineſs and want of concord in the proceedings of their 


tual) gave marſhal Te opportunity to raiſe an army 
and march to its relief, and the allies retreated in the 


burnt in the harbour, ſeveral magazines were blown up, 
year 1721 the town ſuffered greatly by the plague. 


and its neighbourhood abounds in capers. 


HrERESs, the ancient Areæ, is a ſmall town, formerly 
much more conſiderable than at preſent; it having once 


lic offices. The ſoil is excellent, and, being laid out in 
orchards, produces the fineſt fruit in France. A great 
ſalt lake; but the air was unwholeſome, till this incon- 
from the lake to the ſea. | 249974 

which lie in the neighbouring ſea,” and, in conjunction 
three in number. 
town, is Porgueroles ſo called from the great number of 
wild hogs, which ſwim over hither from tlie continent, 


here. It is four French leagues in length, one in breadth, 


croz, that being the name of the harbour where a fort is 


bitetct. | 
have been built, like 


ſoned with a battalion of ſoldiers. The town is ſmall 


and inconſiderable, but the baſin of the harbour is ſur- 
rounded toward the ſea by a curious bulwark, founded 
upon piles driven in the water, conſiſting of a wall, ram 


parts, caſemates, and quay. Veſſels lie very ſafe in this 
harbour, but there is not water at the entrance of it to 
admit ſhips of burden; the ſhoals run ſo far off from the 


ſmall quadrangular fort, detached from the body of the 
place, which in a particular manner commands the en- 
trance of the harbour. The. wall of the town, built in 
the ſea, has embraſures and ſalient angles, on Which a 
82882 of cannon may be mounted. Dr. Adaſte- 
yne: places it in 430 35. N. latitude, and 75 8 E. longi- 
tude from Gretnwich. Dr. Smollet, who: viſited this place 
in the year 1765, related that in the laſt weck of the 
month of April the. vorn in this vicinity. was in, ear, the 
cherries were almeſt ripe, and the ſigs had begun to 
blacken. Travels, II. 227. ein e nee 4. 35 


The principal place in Upper Provence is S181 EROx, 
a city that has a ſmall citadel, ſeated at the fbot of a 
rock on; the Durance, thirty miles to: the ſouthꝭ weſt of 


Endern, and is the ſes: of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Aix. 1 . 


a 25 Mr. 


of ſtores, diſpoſed in the greateſt order. The baſin, 


4 


activity and bravery of the beſieged, oppoſed to tlie dila- 


aſſailants by land (for the fleet was very active and effec-" 


night of the 22d of Auguſt. © Eight capital ſhips were 
and one hundred and ſix houſes were deſtroyed. In the 


*. 


The inhabitants make a kind of coarſe woollen cloth, 


had an harbour where pilgrims uſed to embark for the Holy 
Land. This town has a diſtrict court, and ſeveral pub- 
deal of ſalt is made here, both from ſea-water and a large 
venience was remedied by forming a canal, which extends 

This town gives name to the IsLANDs or Hirkzs, 6 
with the continent, form a fine road. Theſe iſlands are 
The principal, which lies neareſt the 
for the ſake of the acorns, abundance of oaks growing 
and is defended by an old caſtle. The ſecond is Porte 


ANrIBESs, the Antipolis of the antients, is ſaid to 
ice, by a colony from Adarſeilles ;» 
but Dr. Smollet was of opinion that it was later than that 
town. Travels, II. 224.—At preſent it is the frontier of 
France toward 1taly, pretty ſtrongly fortified, and garri- 


coaſt, that a ſhip of force cannot lie near enough to bat- 
ter the town. Its chief ſtrength by land conſiſts of a 
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468 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, 83 
Mr. Stwinkurne ſpeaks: of the dreſs of the women, [moſt of them being huilt in the fourteenth century, while 


wham he met returning from. market, which reſembled the popes reſided here; they occupy the moſt elevated 


the airy . upon the dancing nymphs of Hercule | ſpace within the walls. Tha cathedral is ſmall and dull 
neat. Theſe peafant- girls wear light open mantles, nor does it contain any curioſity except a filver = "oth 
loafely flowing to their knees, over a ſhort petticogt, that | ſome coftly veſtments, and the tombs of pope John XXII' 
diſeovers their taper- legs and {ilk ſtockinga; bracelets of | and e, XII. It has likewiſe the chair or throne of 
gold heads adorn their wriſts, a filk handkerchief confines | the aocieut popes, in which they ſat during their reſidence 
port af their jet black locks, . without hiding. their keen | here. The chutch of the Cor daliers is remarkable for the 
eyes.and animated countenances : this eaſy habit ſuits ad- boldneſs and loftineſs: of its roof, but much more for 
mirably with the elegance of their form aud the ſuppleneſs | the tomb of Petrarch's 7 who during her life, and 
of their limbs. Travels, II. 425. Such a defeription but | after her deceaſe, received the tribute of his muſe in more 
ill accords with the accounts which are given of the ge- | copious numbers than ever were inſpired by any of her 
tieral appearance of poverty and wretchedneſs exhibited ſex, either in ancient or modern times. The bodies of 
by the peaſantry of France The fame traveller relates, | Lazra and her huſband, Hugh de Sade, are depoſited in 
that in plain near Aries be ſaw a great number of fow- an obſcure corner of the church, under a monument gif. 
lets Ratiqned, Who were turning ſwall mirrors for the | tmguiſhed only by an obliterated ſcroll, and a mullet, 
purpoſe of dazaling the larks, and drawing them down which was the arms. of the family. Francis I, himſelf a 
within reach of their guns. H. 415. poet, and a paſſionate admirer of the fair ſex, caufed the 
On An, om the confines of Larguedic and Dauphing, tomb to be opened in his preſenee, and having read the 
about thirty miles north of 4u/gnor, once the capital of a | verſes Petrarch had depoſited with his adored miſtreſz, 
ſevercign: principality;. poſſeſſod by the families of Baus, | cloſed down the lid, and inſcribed it with ſome lines of his 
Salon and laftly: of Naſſer, has, been long annexed to own compeſition. In the _ 1177 a bridge was built. 
the crown of France. During the time when France and from Auignon acroſs the Rhone, at the ſolicitation of a 
Spain maintained their fevere conflict tor ſuperiority, the | young ſhepherd, who pretended a miſſion from heaven for 
ſtadtholders of Holland quietly paſſe ſſad this little Rate: ; | ing alms toward building a bridge acroſs that river. 
but as ſaon as the ſtadtholder, in the perſon of 3 . This bridge 1 the boaſt 2 the — — but it is now 

of Ergiand; formed the grand alliance againſt Lowes in ruins, rapidity of the ſtream: having carried awa 
'Y moſt af the Pr: vi On the other fide of the city runs 4 
branch of the Sorgue, formed by the famous fountain of 
Vai in this neighbourhood; where the poet Petrarch 
reſided, and the ruins of what is called his villa are ſtill 
ſhawn. It is,“ ſays Dr. Smollet, * a charming tranſ- 
| parent ſtream, abounding with trout and crawfiſh. Tra- 

3 privilege, cauſed a rapid emigration, | wels, II. 250. | 5 | 

nch reduced the city te a ſtate of poverty: and ſolitude. Ide population. of Auignon is. not equal to its extent; 
Qrange was a. Raman colony, which fame ſuppoſe to have it is computed to contain only thirty thouſand inhabi- 
been the Arauſia Canarum it is. Rilk diſtinguiſhed by ſe- tants, above a thouſand of which are eccleſiaſtics, and 
veral noble remains of antiquity, among which is a tri- ſome hundreds of Jews. The: ffreets are narrow and 
arch, and. antiquaries have ſuppoſed it to have | dirty, and the diſmal lanes in which the ſews are ſtyed 
erected in honaur of Cains Marins and Luctatiu: are abſolute ſinks of naſtinefs and infection: the fierce 
, after the great victory they obtained not very far and ſteady winds which blow here for a long continuance, 
over. the mri and Teutones, in the fix | ſerve: to purify this fetid atmoſphere, and preſerve the 

ffty-frſt year of Rome ; but this is much | town from plagues and epidemical diſeaſes, Swinburne, 
: here is hkewiſe 2 cireus or amphitheatre; II. 43% | 
| | In the year 1768, the French king reelaimed the city 
about the middle of its | and tertitories of Avignon and the Venaiſſin, as fiefs be- 
dar by: the Rhone, | longing to him; and it was contended, that the dominions 
ty miles ta the north of Ales, was the Auenis of the crown of France being unalienable, a ſovereign may 
Gauarum of the mans; it was: aſter ward ſubject ſucceſ- | at any time , retake poſſeſſion of any part that was alie- 
iely to the: Burgundians, Franks, the kingdom. of Arles, | nated, unleſs ſecured by authentic treatics of peace or ex- 
the counts of: Provence, and the ſavereigns of Naples. It change between ſovereigns. The year following, Bouis XV. 
was fold by queen Joan I. of Naples, counteſs of Pra- agreed to pay the new pope, Qement XIV. fix millions of 
uence, to pope Glement. VI. (A. D. 4348) for the: ſum livres (262,500 J. ſterling) for the territories of Venaiſſin. 
of Soo: florins ; and. from that period it continued under | An and four biſhops have ſince been created 
dominion. ot the ſee of Remer: but when: the duke | for the comtat. The city of Aignon has been fince re- 
i, the French ambaſſdor, was infulted at Rome, | ſtored to the pope. _ F Te 
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; popes: at Avignon. for, the Ta province of Dauphins or Daupbiny, is bounded 
viz from: 1308 to 1377; and from on the north by the country of Bes and the river 

ic ſway; alth en. Nun; on the eaſt it is ſeparated from Piedmont by the 
An and Saum; on the fouth it borders. on Provence; 
and on the weft is cirtumſeribed by the Rhore; It is 
nearly of a triangulat form, and each ſide: of the triangle 
is abaut a hundred Engiiſb miles in length; © 
Lauber Dauphin in ſome parts is very productive; 
but Upper Dauphini, and indeed above two-thirds of 
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FRANCE. 
3 the wines produced in this province, the 
moſt eſteemed are thoſe of the Hermitage and Cite-roti ; 
the firſt of which is fold on the ſpot for three livres the 
bottle, and the other for two. The country likewiſe yields 
a conſiderable quantity of corn and much graſs, but very 
little oil. It is agreeably ſhaded with wood, The moun- 
tains abound with beaſts and fowls that are not found in any 
other part of France, particularly the chamois, bear, and mar- 
which have been already deſcribed ; pheaſants, hawks, 
eagles, &c. This province was united to the crown of 
France in the year 1343, and is ſuppoſed to contain fix 
Hundred and fixty-four thouſand fix hundred inhabitants. 
Ihe waters of La Mothe, in this province, are highly 
eſteemed, as a certain remedy againſt all diſorders of the 
ſtomach, fluxes, and even lameneſs, they being much 
better than the waters at Aix, in Savoy. La Mothe is a 
valley about five leagues from Grenoble, that runs be- 
tween two high mountains, and has no other proſpect 
but that of bare and ſteep rocks. The only dwellings 
here are wretched huts of ſtraw, ſo that the country is 
in every reſpect difagreeabl-. The Drac, a 5 rapid 
river, proceeding from the high part of the diſtrict of 
' Gap, is, as it were, ſqueezed in at La Mothe between 
two high rocks, previous to its falling into the ere. 
On its ſhore, at the foot of a very ſteep rock, is the 
mineral ſpring, which, if the river riſes but half a foot, 
is covered with its turbid water. To come at the ſpring, 
a perſon muſt clamber half a French league over ſteep 
rocks and dreadful precipices, which ſeem to threaten the 
paſſeriger with immediate deſtruction; and therefore it is 
no wonder that theſe excellent waters are but little fre- 
quented. There are ſeveral other mineral ſprings in this 
province. 5 3 . 
The principal rivers are the Rhone, the Durance, the 
Jere, and the Drome. In this province are two arch- 
biſhoprics, and five biſhoprics. The civil law takes place 
here; the inhabitants have alſo particular cuſtoms of their 
own, and likewiſe a parliament, which is alſo a court of 
taxes. The principal places in this province are the fol- 
lowing : 52 OTST . 
- GRENOBLE, in Latin Gratianapolis, the capital of the 
province, is pleaſantly ſeated at the foot of a mountain 
on the river {ere, near the place where the river Drac 
diſcharges itſelf into it. It is a pleaſant city, and, beſides 
other fortifications, is defended by a citadel, called the 
Baſtile. It is calculated to contain twenty-four thouſand | 
three hundred inhabitants. The river Jſere divides the 
city into two unequal parts, the ſmalleſt of which is called 
La Perriere. The name of the largeſt is Bonne; this 
latter is the moſt beautiful, conſiſting of ftraight hand- 
ſome ſtreets, and containing ſeveral magnificent public 
buildings, particularly churches and convents ; the cathe- 
- dral church is a fine ancient building in the Gothic taſte, 
and St. Andrew's church is remarkable for its curious 
ſpire, and a tomb of excellent workmanſhip. There are 
two bridges over the ere. This place is diſti guiſhed 
for its manufactures of leather and gloves. © | 
The GRAND CHARTREVSE, the moſt celebrated of all 


mot, 


* 


the convents belonging to the order of Carthuſians, is 


ſeated on the Alps, at the diſtance of three leagues from 
Grenoble. There are two ways leading to it, but both 
ate carried over ſteep rocks and precipices of a dreadful 
height, the terror of which is increaſed by the roaring of 
the river Guyer la Mort, during its precipitate courſe 
among them. The convent, which ſtands on an eminence, 
1s environed with rocks and mountains covered with wood, 
that riſe to a much greater height. This convent forms 
a ſpacious oblong ſquare walled in, and without it are a 
few inns and ſtables. In the large hall of this convent 
is annually held the general chapter of the order of the 
Cart huſians, where the German priors take the prece- 
dence of all others; and at their arrival may ride into 
the court of the convent, which none of the reſt are 
permitted to do; but, like ſtrangers, muſt alight at the 
gre: In the hall are fine paintings, repreſenting the 

e of St. Bruno; and likewiſe the pictures of the ge- 
nerals of the order. The former are copies of the ad- 


gallery may be feen views of all the Curihiſan convents in 
* maſt of which are executed by eminent hands. 


* 


and agaric, which is uſed in phyſic and ſcarlet | 


mirable paintings in the Chartreuſe at 2 9 In a large 


5 4% 


The church is not large, but magnificent; and am 
other relics, it is ſaid to contain the arm of St. Bruno, 
his body being interred in Calabria. The firſt ſettlement 
of Bruno and his diſciples was half a league from this 
place, and it having no particular name, was ſo called 
from 2 a village ſtill in being, ſituated near it 
in a valley. From the kitchen of this monaſtery above 
a huridred perſons are daily fed, and among them thirty 
monks and forty lay-brothers; all ſtrangers are enter- 
tained here gratis. The wine-cellar conſiſts of two 
lanes lined with caſks of an extraordinary ſize, which be- 
ing immoveable, are filled through the roof by means of 
leather pipes. This convent is the head of the order, and 
—4 8 the general, who is obliged to reſide here during 
ife. | 5 | | 
BRrIANCGoN, the capital of a territory called Briangonois, 
is ſeated ay Gras miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Grenoble, on 


| the ſide of a ſteep rock, on the top of which ſtands a caſtle; 


near the town the two little rivers of Dure and Aucę unite 
their ſtreams, and thus form the river Durance. ,- _ 
AMBRUN, or EMBRUN, the capital of the territory of 
Ambrunots, is ſituated on a ſteep rock, at the foot of which 
runs the river Durance, and is about twenty miles to the 
ſouth of Briangon, It is a ſtrong place both by art and 
nature, and is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who ſtyles him. 
ſelf prince and count of Ambrun, and baton of Guilleftre 
and Beaufort, and has alſo one-half of the lordſhip and 
Juriſdiction of the city. "I 
VIENNE, anciently called Vienna Allobrogum, the capital 
of a diſtrit in Lower Dauphin? called Viennois, is a very 
ancient city ſeated on the Rhone, ſeventeen miles to the 
ſouth of Lyons. It was a Roman colony, and a conſider- 
able city, which the ancients ſpared-no pains nor expence 
to embelliſh. It is ſtill a large town, fandin among ſe- 
veral hills, on the banks of the Rhone, but all its former 
ſplendor is loſt, its commerce decayed, and moſt of its 
antiquities buried in ruins. The cathedral is a beautiful 
ſtructure. The church of Notre Dame de la Vie is faid to 
have been a Roman prætorium. The archbiſhop of this 
place enjoys the title of upper primate of Gaul; he has 
four ſuffragans, namely, the biſhops of Valence, Die, Gre 
noble, and Viviert. In this city are made anchors and 
ſword-blades, with other manufactures in iron and ſteel 3 
there are alſo paper-mills. ** 
VALENCE, in Latin Valentia, the capital of a diſtrict 
called Valentinois, is ſeated on the Rhone, forty-eight miles 
to the ſouth of Lyons, and is pretty well built; it is large, 
and one of the moſt ancient cities in France, it having been 
formerly a Roman colony. The epiſcopal palace is a fine 
building: beſides the cathedral, it contains one chapter, 
and three abbies ; with ſix convents, and an univerſity, 
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ONES ET, NB. 
07 the Situation, E xtent, Produce, and principal Rivers of. 
FRANCHE CoMTE”; with a Deſcription of BESANCON, 
SALINES, DoOLE, and GRAY. LS 


þ 


| a | . 
HE earldom of Burgundy, or Franche Comtt, is 

1 bounded on the north by Lorrain, on the eaſt by 
the earldom of Mumplegard and Stoiſſerland, and on the 
ſouth and weſt by the government of Burgundy and Cam- 
pagne. Its extent from ſouth to north is about ninety 
miles, and from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt ſixty. 
Almoſt one-half of it is a level country, abounding in 
corn, wine, paſtures, hemp, &c. and the other half is 
| mountainous, but produces a good breed of cattle, and 
ſome corn and wine. This provigce was annexed to the 


kingdom of France by the peace of Nimeguen, in 1678 ; it 


is ſuppoſed to contain fix hundred and ſeventy-eight thou · 
ſand eight hundred inhabitants. e | 
This country contains mines of copper, iron, lead, and 
 filver. Near the village of Touillun is a ſpring that runs 
and ceaſes at ſtated times; and the town of Salines has pro- 
fitable falt-ſprings and marſhes. In this diſtrict are like- 
wiſe quarries of alabaſter and marble ; and alſo near the 
river Doux is a large grotto in which nature has formed 
pillars, and a ſurpriſing Fry of figures; and near Leugne 
is a natural icy cavern, which freezes in ſummer and 
thaws in winter. e n 
5 2 Te 
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| farrouded by a wall and other fortifications: it is alſo 


mountains, twenty miles to the ſouth o 


A SYSTEM OF 
The privcips! rivers of this province are the Saane, the | 
Ougnonm, the Doux, the Louve, and the Dain. 
Woke Cu has a parliament of its own; it. is ſub- 
ject to a governor, lieutenant- general, and ſub-governor ; 
and is divided into four large diſtricts, the principal places 


® © 
o 


ou of the country, is a hundred and ſixty miles to the 
fouth-eaft of Paris, and is the ſeat of an archbiſhopric, 
x parſiament, an intendency, a bailiwic, a county and a 
mint-court, &c, It is divided by the river Dou into the 


BesSANgoN, in La i Jede and Beſontium, the ca- 


; 


in which are the following : the levels from about Straſburg to the Rhine, 


GEOGRAPHY. Faaxcy. 


very palatable, and its paſtures are alſo rich, 'T | 
which lies between the mountains, the river Ill, — mo 
plain of Soults, in Upper Alſace, to the diſtante of ſix mil g 
beyond Hagenau, yields an exuberance. of grain; 8 
and paſtures. The country from Mount Saverne, and 

ö 8 are incom., 
parably fertile and delightful, the lands being rich in all 
Toes of grain, tobacco, culinary vegetables, faffron, and 

emp. | | 

There is a chain of mountains in this country called 
the JVaſgau, in French the Vage. This chain begins in the 


Upper or Old Toon, and the Lower or New Town, and is || neighbourhood of Langres, and extending at firſt from 


defended by a citadel that ſtands on a ſteep rock. Until 
the peace of YY:/iphalie it was an imperial city, but at 
that time was transferred to Spain: it was afterward taken 
by France, and its fortifications were greatly ſtrengthened | 


welt to eaſt, ſeparates the country of Burgundy from Lor. 
rain. After this, winding toward the north, it ſeparates 
Lorrain from Alſace, and forms another curve toward the 
electorate of Trizrs, The ſummits and vallies of this 
chain, as well as the plains of lies according to Buſch. 


by Louis MV. . The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. ing, produce a hundred and fifty kinds of trees and ſhrubs, 


| ge ken ſtyles himſelf a prince of the empire, has 
rk 


town-tioufe, the governor's palace, and. that of Graz- | 
fle, are the moſt remarkable buildings in the place; the 
of which is furniſhed with a great variety of excel- 
tent ſtatues and pictures, and a library containing a great 
2 of valuable books and manuſcripts. In the neigh- 
urhood of Beſangon are the ruins of an amphitheatre, 
3 hundred and twenty feet in diameter, and of ſome pa- 
in temples, with a trjumphal arch dedicated to the em- 
eror Aureliang. 3 | 
'SALINES, in Latin Saline, ſo called from an excellent 
falt-ſpring whuch yields the crown a great revenue, is 
pleafantly fituated on a rivulet in a valley between two 
ntains n of Beſangon, and 
two hundred to the ſouth-eaſt of Paris. It is a long town, 
chiefly conliſting of one ſtreet. The hall, in which the 
inhabitants have their magazine of ſalt, and where the 
cqurts of juſtice are held, is a magnificent building, The 
town is defended by a wall, and near it ſtands Fort Belin, 
which is ſeated on à hill, and on another is Fort Brecon, 
J * 


Botz is feated on the river Doux, eighteen miles to 
the ſbuth · weſt of Beſangon, in a 1 15 of the ſame name, 

ich, from its beauty and fertility, is Rtyled Ya! d” Ampurs 
25 Vale Taue. Dol was formerly, while Boſangon 
eviitiwed x free imperial city, the capital of the country 
the eat of a parliament, of. a chamber of accounts, and 


” w 4 & 


of "an univerſity... On its being taken by Louis XIV. in 
x668, he cauſed the fortifications to be demoliſhed; it was | 
afterward taken by the Spaniards, who again fortified it ; | 
but the French retaking it in 1674, it was a ſecond time 
diſmantled, and the parliament and univerſity afterward 
removed to Beſangon. It is till a pretty town, the ſtreets 


are ſpacious, and the houſes tolerably well built. Here are 
ill the remains of ſeveral Raman antiquities, particularly 


two aquedudts. | | 
'Grar, in Latin Gradicum, is a pretty trading town, | 


þ 


| 
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ſeated on the Saone, about ten miles to the north-weſt of 


Beſangon, and was. well fortified, till taken by Lows XIV. 
id" 1055 who demoliſhed the works. Here de) thip 
7555 quantities of corny iron, and other merchandise, for | 
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The Sitnation, Extent, Produce, and Mhuntgins of ALSsAck. 
. The Inundations of the Rte; with the Gold Duſt and | 
_ Beantiful Pebbles found in that River. Of the other Ri | 
_ vers of ALSACE. The Number of its Inhabitants ; the 
Manier in which that Country became ſubjef3 to Fx AN E; 
with a Deſcription of STR ASBURG, and the other Cities, | 


IN ESACE: terminates to the ſouthward. on Swiſer- | 
land and Franche Comti, to the eaſtward. on Orte- | 


nat 8 the northward on the Palatinate, and 
on 


ffragans under him. The city contains an uni- and the eminences, where the fail is favoured with a ſunny 
verſity, three hoſpitals, and had a college of Jeſuits. The | 


bn, ſtands at the foot of Mount St. Stephen; and the | and fifteen hundred and fifty ſpecies of herbs, which all 


grow wild, This chain has alſo fome excellent paſtures, 


expoſure, produce very agreeable red and white wine, of 
which a great deal of brandy, vinegar, and tartar is made, 
'This chain of mountains has alſo for theſe ſeveral centu- 
ries been famous for its mines af ſilver, copper, and lead; 
ſeveral parts alſo abound in iron, antimony, cobalt, ſul- 
phur, and other minerals, It is likewiſe - obſervable, that 
theſe mountains are thick ſet with an ungommon. number 
of churches, convents, and chapels. . 
The Rhine, which ſerves as a. frontier to this country 


on the eaſt, frequently cauſes terrible devaſtations, not only 
in winter, but in the midſt of ſummer, when the ſhow 


melts on the As. Its inundations then ruin the fields, 
33 them with ſand. The violent torrents of the 
Rhine, which generally happen every year, frequently alter 
the ſituation. of the iſlands within it. One tingularity of 
this river is, that in its ſand are found particles of gold, 
which the torrents in their fall waſh from the Alt, and 
bring into it. Accordingly. it is only below Baſil that 
the contains this precious mixture, which in au- 
tumn and winter, when the river is at the loweſt, is 


drawn out with the ſand, and, after paſſing through ſeve- 


ral waters, the gold is extracted. The particles of this 
metal are ſeldom ſo large as a grain of millet; the gold 
is indeed very fine and beautiful; but is ſo ſearce, that 
the city of Straſburg, which has the privilege of gathering 


gold for the length of four thouſand paces, ſcarce collects 


hve ounces in a year. The Rhine alſo contains many 
cryſtals, and particularly pebbles, that receive a beautiful 
poliſh, and are much uſed in France. under the name of 
Rhine pebbles. _ - | 7% 
' The following rivers iſſue from the above chain of 
mountains, and run into the Lower Alface ; the Leber, the 
er, the Andlau, the Ergers, and the Breuſch; theſe three 
aſt run into the J. The Serr, the Mytter, the Seltzhach, 
ne Lauter, and the Queich, which run inte the Rhine. 
s U; 4 Alſace the Berre and the Ii, which alſo flow into 
the Rhine. | (21% «3:80 
In Upper Aſace and Sundgau are thirty-two large and 
ſmall — Emuer Alſace thirty- nine, and ja beck are 
upwards of a thouſand. ſmall towns and villages... The 
common language of the inhabitants is the German, and 
they are partly Lutherans and 2 y Raman cathalics; a 
toleration to Proteſtants being eſtabliſhed in this province, 


which is ſuppoſed to contain ſix hundred and twenty-ſix 


thouſand, four hundred inhabitants. 1 # 
Alſace has been ſubject to ſeveral German families, and 
particularly to the houſe. of Auſtria; but at the peace of 
7 (A. D. 1648) the emperor ceded to the crown 
of France all right to the town, of Briſac, the landgravate | 
of Upper and Later Aface, Sundgau, and the: diſfrict of 
— K imperial cities in ¶ſace, with the whole 
ereignty belonging to them. On the ather hand, France 
engaged that the inhabitants ſhould eontinue unmoleſted 
in che jeu." gray of their freedom; and pramiied: to be 
fatisfied with the power which the houſe of Auris had 


to the weſtward on Lyrrain, extending from north to fenjqyed over them, and had transferred to; Fuencr by that 
the peace of Nimeguen. e country in general is | perial cities in Mace, and as by the peace of- un no 
p f 


very. Pleakint, and abounds f,, 
t vegetables, flax, tobacco, and wood z een 38 4 part af his acguifitions, and 


was made for their reſtitution, reg: 
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wiſe a cock which ſtepped out and crowed every hour: 


x; of the Jews who- dwelt thete were burnt alive, and the 
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F of appeals at Brite, to which not only thoſe 
a the nobility of the empire, and all others hold- 
4. imperial lands in — were to bring their proceſſes, 


ms not to the imperial chamber of the empire. At the 


peace Ryfwic, in 1697, the emperor and the empire 
ceded 1 Hes the perpetual ſovereignty of the city of 
Trraſhurg, and of all its dependencies on the left fide of 


the Rhine. 
The princ 
Latin Argentorat 


ipal place in Upper Alſace is STRASBURG, in 
. on, the expat of the whole country, 
is 2 royal, free, imperial city, and the feat of a mint- 
hunt I t ſtands in 405 35 N. latitude, and 7 46” E. 
longitude from Greenwich, near two miles diſtant from 
the Rhine; and is furrounded by the rivers III and 
Breuſch, which alſo run through it; beſides which, an arm 
of the Rhine is conveyed to the city. It is not very well 
fortified, but by means of a ſluice in the city the country 
round it may be laid under water, The ramparts are 
extremely pleafant, and planted round with trees, and to- 
ward the Rhine it has a regular citadel, | I 
The city is large and populous z it containing about! 
thirty thouſand inhabitants. The ftreets are in general 
narrow two only excepted, and are adorned with few 
handſome houſes, The public buildings are, the town- 
houſe, the epiſcopal palace, that of the intendant, the 
arſenal, and the play-houſe. In the city hoſpital is kept 
eorn of a great age, and are ſaid to have wine that 
is ſome hundred years old. The French hoſpital is a fine | 
building, and was erected by Louis XIV. for the recep- 
tion of his ſoldiers. I | 
Ihe cathedral is a very ancient Gothic ſtructure, it 
having been finiſhed in the year 1449, and conſequently 
the Proteſtants are not chargeable with the ſatyrical ſculp- 
tures which are to be ſeen on the cornices and pedeſtals, 
repreſenting monkies, affes, hogs, and other animals in 
monkiſh habits; and amongſt the reſt 4a monk, in the 


robes of his order, in an indecent poſture with a nun. It] 


is ſuppoſed that theſe were done by order of the ſecular 
clergy, to be revenged on the monks for the ill offices 
they were always doing them. © The cathedral of 8traſ- 
burg,” ſays Dr. Moore, © is confidered by ſome people as 
the moſt impious, and by others as the metrieſt Gothic 
church in Chriſtendom.”” Travels, I. 344.—The fteeple 
of the cathedral is reckoned one of the higheſt in Europe, 
it being five hundred and ſeventy-four feet in height; from 
its top may be ſeen the town of Straſburg, the extenſive 
plains of Alface, with the Rhine flowing through them. 
The cloek of this ſtructure has been greatly admired ; for 
it not only ſhewed the hours of the day, but the motion 
of the fun, moon, and ſtars : among other things, there 
was an angel which turned an hour-glaſs every hour, and 
the twelve apoſtles proclaimed. noon by each of them 
ſtriking a blow with a hammer on a bell: there was like- 
but this curious cloek has been long out of order. Among 
the curioſities within this church are the furniture an 
ornaments which Louis XIV. preſented to it; they are 
extremely rich and magnificent ; fifty perſons, it is faid, 
were employed on them during eleven years, and they 
coſt that prince fix hundred thouſand dollars: the princi- 
pal of thefe is a ſplendid altar- cloth. There are here alſo 
a triple ſet of miſſal veſtments and altar furniture, ſix 
large ſilver chandeliers, each ſo heavy that it requires a 
ſtrong man ts-exery it, and a crucifix of double the weight. 
Theſe ſeven pieces. of plate put together weigh a thouſand 
and ſixty- ſix pounds eight ounces, ag | 
In ttiis cathedral two large bells are ſhewn ; one of 
braſs, which weighs ten tons; the other of ſilver,” which 
is ſaid to weigh above two tons. Phey;alfo ſhew a large 
French horn, for the purpoſe” of preſerving the remem- 
broke Jes four betray the el 
by the F#os, about four centuries ago, to betray the city, 
and Rs horn' was intended #3 givin, the enal of 
attack. The plot however was timely diſcovered; many 


Ni 


reft, aſter being plundered of their money arid: effects, 
* TY Ont" ge - oy, "I" 8 AN 2 nee en 
were baniſtie# the- town. Lo commemqrate this deli- 
verance the horn is founded from the battlemetits of tlie 


ſtseple twice every night. The Fervy, however deny every 
dir cumſtaude of this ffory; except the mürdering and pil- 


laging their countrymen; and aſſert that the whole was 


of the empire, and has a ſeat and voice in the diet; 


8 FE; 459 
invented to furniſh a pretext for ſuch robberies and mur- 
ders. Moore's Travels, I. 349. 3 | 
There are alſo here three collegiate churches, two of 
which are parochial, together with four others belonging 
to the Romiſh community; but the Lutherans are in 
poſtefſion of St. Thomas's church, in which the illuſtrious 
count Maurice of Saxony was interred in the, year 1751; 
yet the Proteſtants perform their public worſhip at Ve- 
beim, and not in the city. The univerſity and gymnaſium 
here belong to the Lutherans; and here are alſo an ana- 
tomical theatre, a phyſic garden, a royal ſociety founded in 
1752, and particularly inſtituted for reſearches into the 
natural hiftory of Aſace: there are alſo ſix convents, and 
formerly a college of Jeſuits, , 
The city council is half Lutheran and half Roman Ca- 
tholic ; but moſt of the burghers are Lutherans, The fu- 
preme magiſtrate here, ſince the city has become ſubject to 
France, is the royal prztor, who takes care of the king's 
rights, and that nothing be done in the college of magi{- 
trates contrary to his majeſty's pleaſure; "The inhabi- 
tants, however, contribute nothing to the royal revenue 
for all the impoſts levied here are expended in the ſup- 
E A . 1 3 
bout twenty years ago (from 1789) the magiſtrates 
of Straſburg Hubtthed Any. Loew b 2 of Sunder 
forbidding all perſons, without diltindtion of age or ſex, 
country or religion, to beg in that city, or within its juriſ- 
diction, publicly or privately, on any pretenee whatſoever: 
In order effectually to ſuppreſs begging, proper funds were 
eſtabliſhed for the ſupport of all ſuch whole age and infir- 
mities render them incapable of getting a liyelihood; whilſt 
thoſe who are capable of working; are employed, and re- 
ceive encouragement in proportien to what they execute, 
The children of beggars, as alſo of indigent parents, are 
received into a houſe appointed for Wat purpoſe, — 
there maintained and educated. . 5 
To this city belong five diſtricts, or lord{bips. The 
biſhopric of Siraſburg which is the richeſt in y whe 
kingdom of France, alſo comprehends a conſiderable trad] 
of territory, ſubject to the bilhop as à temporal lord. Tt 
lies ſcattered in Upper and Zower Aſacq; and on He other 
fide of the Rhine, where he has two diſtricts: He ſtyle 
himfelf prince of the empire; and Iandgrave of Alſace 3. 
though at preſent ſubject to France, yet; by virtue of tha 
diftricts on the other fide of the Rhine, is actually a ſtate 


has alſo many vaſſals under him, and ameng them de 
all the nobility in Lower Aſace, together with 1 great 
part of thoſe in the Upper, „ 8 
Fox r Lovis is a very ſtrong and handſame fortifica-, 
_ upon an iſfand in the Rhine, twenty miles to che 
north-eaſt of Straſburg. It was erected in i198 year 168% 
and conſiſts of a ſpacious and regular. q ngle; with 


four large baſtions, and the ſame number of. hatf-maans. 
Near it is a ſmall town, formed of Atiglght. 9 
the whole iſland is fortified round. eg. 
COLMAR, the capital of ny only is ſituated n 
the river Ih thirty-five miles ſouth; by weſt of Straſpure; 
and had irong walls, which Louis XIV. rauſed to 15 | 
moliſhed in the year 1673; but 0 the treaty of Ry, 
wic he encompalled it wick new walls. The inhabitants 
are faid to enjoy all their privileges; moſt: of them are 
Eutherans, but a full toleration — 85 43 7 
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north to ſouth is about a hundred miles, and it is nearly 
It was united to the crown 


by the treaty of Vienna in 1738; the province is ſup- 


as much from eaſt to weſt. 


poſed to contain 834, 680 inhabitants. 


It enjoys a very temperate climate, and has a fruitful 
ſoil, which particularly abounds in grain, though it has 
mary woods and mountains ; but in theſe are good game, 
The country has alſo falt- 
ſprings, with ſome mines of iron, copper, tin, and filver. 
au are found agates, chalcedo- 
ts lakes too abound in fiſh, par- 
ticularly the lake of Lindre, the profity of which are ſaid to 
amount to ſixteen thouſand livres per annum, 700ol. ſter- 


ling. % 
The principal rivers in this duchy are the Maeſe, the 
Here are alſo the ſmall rivers of 


and alſo excellent paſture. 


In the mountains of 7/7; 
nies, and other gems. 


Moſel, and the Saar. 
Mortaire, and Meurte. 


V: 

The inhabitants have always been reputed brave ſol- 
kept on 
foot a particular army, which have performed ſignal ſer- 

vice. But the French have frequently had the policy to 


diers, and their modern dukes have conſtant] 


turn the power of Lorrain to their own advantage, and 
to the prejudice of the duke. 
laborious ; but have little trade with ſtrangers, they hav- 
ing no navigable rivers, and all neceſſaries within them- 


ſelves ; but what little trade they have conſiſts of corn 


and linen. 


The language ſpoken here is French, except in the 


German diſtricts, where that language is ſpoken. The 
Romiſb religion prevails all over the country. 

Lothario, the younger ſon of the emperor of the ſame 
name, may be conſidered as the firſt founder of the ſtate 
of Lorrain, its name being derived from him. The 
country, after his deceaſe, was divided among his relations, 
and in after times was ſometimes poſſeſſed by the Ger- 
mans, and ſometimes by the French, which cauſed conti- 
nual diſputes between the emperors of Germany and the 
kings of France. At length, in 1733, France took poſ- 
ſeſſion of this duchy ; and in the preliminaries of peace in 
1735 it was concluded, that not only the duchy of Bar, 
but likewiſe that of Zorrain, the earldom of Faltenſtein 
excepted, ſhould be ceded to Staniſſaus, king of Poland, 
and father-in-law to Louis XV. and after his deceaſe 
both duchies, together with the abſolute ſoverei 
them, ſhould for ever belong to the crown of France. 
On the other hand, the emperor Charles VI. engaged 
in return to cede the great duchy of Tuſcany to his ſon- 
in-law Francis * the late emperor, to atone for his 
loſing Lorrain. This was ſettled in 1736, and the fol- 


lowing year Stan ; og took actual poſſeſſion of the duchies | 


I 
of Lorrain and Bar, and the duke of Lorrain became 
poſſeſſed of Tuſcany. The eldeſt fon of the duke of Lor- 
rain, during the life of his father, is ſtyled count of Vau- 
demont, jon | alfo writes himſelf, while unmarried, mar- 
ve of Pont à Mouſſon ; but after his marriage he aſ- 
the title of duke of Bar. | 791 
The principal places in the duchy of Lorrain are the 
wing: 4288 

N . the capital of the duchy, and the ancient re- 
ſidence of the dakes, is ſeated in a delightful plain near 
the-river Meurte, ſeventy-five miles to the weſt of Straſ- 
burg, and is divided into the Oli and Naw Town. 
former is both the fmalleſt, and makes the meaneſt ap- 
pearance, it being built with narrow ſtreets; but in it 
ſtands the palace, which was begun by duke Leopo 


2 

b; yet only the main body is finiſhed. The ſpa- 
— Ray 3 or wide ſtreet before it, has a fine 5 
pearance. In the palace are eighteen very exquiſite pieces 
of tapeſtry, repreſenting the atchievements of Charles IV. 
duke of Lorrain. Here are alſo ſhewn' the ſabres of two 
Burgandians, who where killed with Charles the Bold ; 
and likewiſe that duke's helmet, lined with red velvet, 
and a yellow creſt on the top. This helmet uſed to be 
carried every year in proceſſion by the captain of the 
Swiſs, while two other Swiſs carried the ſabres. Near 
che palace is a beautiful garden upon one of the baſtions, 
from which there is a very fine proſpect Adjacent to 
this n ſtands the opeta- ho ich was built by 
Bibiena, an Italian architect, who alſo built the theatre 


at 'Vienng, This houſe is not remarkable” for its ſize, 


7 * - 


— 


13 
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The Lorrainers are alſo 
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ty of | 


crown, the ki 


F RANCE, 
but is extremely well contrived, and on each ſide of it is 


a good tribuna, which is a great ornament to it. 
he New Town is larger, and contains broad 

ſtraight ſtreets, with ſeveral beautiful houſes ; but - 
cording to the faſhion of this country, they are generally 
low. , this city are three pariſh and three 
churches, with two abbies, ſeventeen convents, 
lege, one hoſpital, an academy of ſciences, and one con 
mandery of the knights of Malta. Among the collegiat 
churches is the ſtately cathedral, which is immediate}, 
ſubject to the pope. This is a magnificent buildig 
it * adorned with two towers and a cupola after 
the Italian taſte. In the collegiate church of St. Ges 
ſtands not only the monument of Charles the Bola, duke 
of Burgundy, who was flain in 1476, but alſo the tombs 
of the ancient dukes of Lorrain. The latter dukes are 
interred in the church of the Capuchins. The city was 
2 fortified, but by the peace of Ryſibic was diſ. 
mantled ; only the works of the O/d Town ſtill remain 
It is the ſeat of a parliament, which was eſtabliſhed in 
1775. | 

: UNEVILLE, in Latin Lunaris Villa, a ſmall, very an. 
cient, and once fortified town on the river Yeſouze, fo 
in a low marſhy country, twelve miles to the ſouth- eaſt 
of Nancy. It is at preſent the capital of a provoſtſhip 
and has a fine palace, in which not only the two lat 
dukes of Lorrain chiefly reſided, but it was the reſidence 
of king Staniſlaus, till the year 1755, when the right 
wing of the palace was entirely burnt down. Hip 

It is remarkable that at a few miles diſtance from Lyne. 
ville is BEAUPRE,, an abbey of Proteſtant Benedictines, but 
they follow the Ciſtercian rule of St. Benedict. It is ſeated 
on a delightful country, and has an abbot, nine prieſts, 
nineteen religious and twenty-three. lay- brothers, with a 
yearly revenue of eighty thouſand. Lerrain livres. | 

The duchy of Bar, or BaRRors, was anciently an 
earldom, ſo called from the caſtle of Bar, erected in the 
year 964 by Frederick I. whom the emperor Otho created 
earl of Bar, The principal place in this diſtri is 

BAR LE Duc, the capital of the country, ſeated on a 
riſing ground on the banks of the river Ornain, about 
forty miles to the welt of Nancy, and is a handſome well. 
built city. "IM wy | | 


one col. 


SECT. IX. 
Of the Mgss1N, or Government of Marz, and the Counties 


of VERDUN and ToULOIS: their Situation, Produce, 
vers, and principal Cities. . 6 


HE 2 Marz conſiſts of the countries 
of Meſſin, French Barrois, La Saare, and French 


Luxemburg. Its principal rivers are the Aaeſe.; the Mo- 
ſelle, which. riſes in one of the Waſgau mountains, and is 


conſtantly navigable from Metz, diſcharging itſelf into 
the Rhine; the Meurte, which. alſo riſes in the Waſgau 
chain, and runs into the Maſelle; the Orney, or Ornain ; 
the Saare, which runs into the Maſelle; and the Saone, 
which falls into the Rhone. REO Oy” 

This country was ceded to France in 1648 ; including 
the Verdunais, it is ſuppoſed to contain 249,200 inhabi- 
tants. - 33 | 
The Mxss1xn, or the country round the city of Metz, 
is but indifferently fertile, and produces little wheat, It 
was anciently a part of the kingdom of Auſtraſia, of which 
Metz was for a long time the capital, and the uſual re- 
ſidence of the king. When the children of Charles the 
Great, and Louis the Pious, divided the dominions of that 
ngdam of Lorrain roſe out of the remains 
of that of Auſtraſa; and toward the end of the ſecond 
royal line of France, Metz, Toul, and Verdun, three prin- 
cipal cities, ſhook. off the yoke, and, to ſecure their free- 
dom, put themſelves under the protection of the emperor. 
The power was divided between the biſhop and the ma- 
giſtrates ; but the latter, by the aſſiſtance of the people, 
obtaining the ſuperiority, over the former, the biſhop had 
no other power in the city of Metz, and the county of 
Maſſin, than a ſhare in the election of the magiſtrates, and 
in the admĩniſtration of the oath of office. The magiſ- 


trates enjoyed an unlimited authority in the city and in 


try of Meſſin, aud the biſhop in the domains of 

2 bebe on 5 ſide the Vis; though in certain caſes 
s lay to the imperial chamber, which they acknow- 
ledged as the ſupreme power of the empire. In 1552, 
Metz, Verdun, and Tout, put themſelves under the 1.0 
tection of France, which kept poſſeſſion of theſe three 
cities, under the name of the protected diſtrict, till the 

r 1648, when, at the peace of Męſiphalia, the three 

iſhoprics were abſolutely transferred to France. 

Mrz, in Latin Metæ and Metis, the capiral of the 
country, lies between the Moſelle and Seille, which here 
unite their ſtreams ; and is ſituated twenty-eight miles to 
the north of Nancy. The Old Town is large, but the 
ſtreets are narrow; and though the houſes are built in 
the old taſte, they are handſome ſtructures. The New 
Tan is likewiſe large, and much more beautiful than 
the former. As there are here many Jews, 7 have a 
ſynagogue. Here is a parliament. Among its fortifica- 
tions are three citadels. The biſhop, who ſtyles himſelf 

rince of the Roman empire, is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Treves, and has a dioceſe of fix hundred and thirteen 
iſhes. | 
Fa The biſhopric of Metz and its diſtrict muſt be diſtin- 
iſhed from the Maſſin, and is a long but irregular tract 
of land, the lord of which is the biſhop; but he has been 
deprived of his temporal juriſdiction, which chiefly be- 
longs to the duke of Lorrain, particularly the ſalt-Works, 
in lieu of which the biſhop receives thirty thouſand livres, 
13131. ſterling, and four hundred buſhels of ſalt, which 
the Juke, or at preſent the French king, cauſes to be an- 
nually delivered 4 the biſhop's magazine. 

SAR E-Louls is a town and fortification, begun by 
Lauis XIV. on the river Saare, in 1688, and finiſhed 
about four or five years after. It is ſituated about thirty- 
two miles to the north-eaſt of Metz. Its ſtreets are re- 
gular, and the fortifications form a regular hexagon. 
This town, with a diſtrit belonging to it, has been ceded 
by the duke of Lorrain to France, 

The country of Verdun extending along the Maezſe, has 
many large towns and villages ; but only one city, which 
is that of Verdun. x 

The city of VERrDUuN, in Latin Verodunum, or Feredu- 
num, the capital of the country, is ſituated about thirty- 
eight miles to the north-weſt of Nancy; it is the ſee of 
» biſhop, and has a provincial and a manor court. It 
conſiſts of three parts, namely, the Upper, Lower, and 
New Town ;. and, beſides its other fortifications, is de- 
fended by a fine citadel. The biſhop, before the city and 
diſtrit were annexed to the crown of France, was a 
prince of the empire, and til] ſtyles himſelf ſuch, as alſo 
count of Verdun. The archbiſhop of Treves is his metro- 
politan. It was formerly an imperial city, but in the year 
1552 the inhabitants put themſelves under the protection 
of France, and in 1648 they fell abſolutely under the 
power of the French king. | 
The earldom of Toulsis being ſmall, is hemmed in by 
Lorrain; and, together with the city of Toul, and the 

other biſhoprics of Merz and Verdun, put itſelf, in 1552, 
under the protection of France, which in 1648 obtained 
the abſolute ſovereignty over tem. 5 
Tout, in Latin Tullum, the principal city in this earl- 
dom, and the ſee of a biſhop, is ſeated on the Moſelle, over 
which is a ſine ſtone bridge, with a regular fortification. 
This town, which ſtands ten miles to the weſt of Nancy, 
has a provincial and diſtrict court, and was formerly an 
imperial sity. Its biſhop was a prince of the empire, 
Which title together with that of earl of Toulois, he {till 
aſſumes : he is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Treves, and 
his dioceſe contains fourteen | hundred pariſhes; yet his 
revenue is little more than ſeventeen thouſand livres, 74.4 /. 
ſterling, and be pays at the court of Rome two thouſand 
five hundred florinse Tn this city is a fine cathedral. - 
Zee Bec hb 4] S ECT. X. WOES | 
Of Fxexcn Franpes ; its Situation, Produce, and prin- 
+ cipal Places ; with a particular Deſcription. of GRAvE-. 
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TE have already given a deſcription of Flanders in 

K. WE in page 277 where we have deſcribed 
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commerte is that to Sparn and 


that part belonging to the houſe of Huſtria, and with this 
we have bale our account of Germany, that country 
making a part of the Circle of Burgundy. We have given 
Dutch Flanders undef the ſection which treats of the Ge- 
neralitt Lands, in page 297, undef which name the Dutch 
include that country; and we ſhall now give a deſcription 
of French Flanders, which is properly inferted here, as it 
conſtitutes a part of France; and is in no reſpect a ſepa- 
rate country, 853 . 
Fx NCH FLAnvDtRs contains a part of the ancient 
earldom of Flanders, the Cambreſis, the country of Hai- 
nault, and a ſmall part of the earldom of Namur: This 
country is bounded on the north by the Seine and the 
German ocean, on the eaſt by the uſtrian Netherlands, 


on the ſouth by Artois, and on the weſt by the German 


French Flanders being a part of the earldom of Jian 
ders, which Louis XIV. over-ran in 1667, it then ob 
tained its name. It abounds in corn and vegetables of 
all kinds, as alſo in flax. Its paſtures are excellent, and 
conſequently produce fine cattle ; but for want of w 
or coal, the inhabitants are obliged to make uſe of tur 
for their fuel. i 3 
The principal places in French Flanders are the follow- 
ing: 5 J. 
GRAVELINES, or Gravelingen, a ſmall but ſtrong town 
ſeated near the mouth of the Aa, on the Engiih channel, 
fifteen miles to the ſouth-weſt of Dunkirh, and, beſides 
its other fortifications, is defended on the land- ſide by a 
good citadel, and to the ſea by a fort, It was taken and 
urnt by the Engliſb in the year 1383, but afterward re- 
built in a better manner, and walled round. In 1528 it 
was fortified by the emperor Charles V; but in 1644 it 
was taken by the French, and in 1652 by the archduke 
Leopold. In 1658 it was again taken by the French, and 
was yielded to them by the treaty of the Pyrenees the 
pour following. In 1694 an Engliſh fleet, commanded 
y Sir. Cloudefley Shovel, laid it entirely in aſhes ; but it 
was rebuilt, and its fortifications have fince been greatly 
improved by marſhal de Vauban, ſo that it is now a place 
of ſtrength. It is fituated, according ts Dr. Maſtelyne's 
tables, in 50? 59 N. latitude, and 2* 8 E. longitude from 
Greemuich. „ „ 
L'Is TE, LIisLE, or Rxss EL, the capital of French Hau- 
ders, and of all the French conqueſts in the Netherlands, 
is ſituated. on the Deule, thirty-ſeyen miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Dunkirk. It is beautifully built, and is large, hand- 
ſome, and populous; it is the reſidence of the governor- 
general. It has a collegiate church, and about thirty 
other churches, a great number of convents, and a noble 
hoſpital called Z*hopital Comteſſe. Several of the build- 
ings are very fine, . particularly the exchange, which is a 
ſquare ſtructure, ſurrounded with piazzas. This city is 
ſtrongly fortified ; which the Engliſh and their allies expe- 
rienced in the reign of queen Arne, when prince Eugene: 
after the battle of Oudenarde, fat down before it in 170 
for near three months, and though he at laſt took it, it 
was with the loſs of a great number of men ; but it was 
reſtored to the French by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 
Both the ancient and new fortifications are very nume- 
rous and conſiderable, they having been greatly improved 
by marſhal de Foe e citadel, which was the firſt 
building executed by that great engineer, is a pentago 
ee of five rei er baſtions, defended by ſeveral 43.71 
and ſurrounded with a deep ditch, a covert-way, and gla- 
cis. To this fortreſs are two gates, one toward the city, 
and the other toward the country, The eſplanade, or 
ſpace between the city and citadel, is planted with four 
rows of trees, which form very pleaſant walks. The ge” 
this 


1 


neral governor of French Flanders is alſa governor of 
city, in whoſe abſence his place is ſupplied by the king's 
lieutenant, _ The citadel has alſo a governor, and a lieu- 
tenant of the king. Eo RL 
The magiſtracy of Z 1/e and its diſtri is compoſed-of 


a mayor, ſtyled revart, and twelve echevins, or ſheriffs, 
all of whom are annually changed. There are here con- 
fiderable manufactures of ſilky-cambric, fine linen, and 
other ſtuffs; and their camblets are 5 9-4 eſteemed. The 
trade of L through France by land-carriage, Ax the 
way of Dunkirk, is conſiderable, The moſt profitable 
the We/t- Indies, either on 


1 


fis was concluded here, between Henry II. king of France, 


their own account, or by commiſſion. It is ſituated, ac- 
cording to Dr, Maſtrhyne's tables, in 50? 38“ N. latitude, 
and 3* 4 E. longitude from Greenwich. Sg 
Doux, a pretty large and well-fortified city, lies on 
the river Scarpe, twelve miles to the eaſt of Arras, and 
is of an oval form, larger than L', but leſs populous 
12 It is defended by Fort Scarpe, which ſtands 
about a mile below the city, and the whole country may 
be laid under water by means of ſluices. Here is an uni- 
verſity, founded in the year 1559, and a famous Engli/h 
ſemi d . | 

The Sincipal trade of this city conſiſts in the making 
and ſelling of worſted camblets, which are bought up by 
all. the 9 people, eſpecially at the annual fair 
kept here in September. The magiſtracy conſiſts of twelve 
echevins, the firſt of whom is ſtyled the chief, In 1710 
the confederates made themſelves maſters of the city ; but 
loft it again in the year 1712. 

The Cambrefs is about ten leagues in length, and from 
five to ſix broad, though in ſome places not above two or 
three; It is fruitful and populous. 

CAMBRAY, in Latin 2 and Camaracum, the 
capital of the Cambreſis, is ſituated on the Scheld, fifteen 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Douay, in 50* 11* N. lati- 
tude, and 3* 14 E. longitude from Greenwich, accord- 

g to Dr. Maftuimne's tables; and is a pretty large well- 

ified city, defended by a citadel and fort. It is the ſee 

of an archbiſhop, and, beſides its cathedral, contains two 
chapters, ten pariſh-churches, two abbies, and two hoſpi- 
tals. The archbiſhop ſtyles himſelf prince of the, holy 
Roman empire, as indeed he formerly was, and count of 
Cambreſis © he is, however, lord of the city. This city is 


famous for its cambrick, which took its name from it: it 


has been ſubje& to France ever ſince the year 1667. 

CHATEAU-CAMBRESTS, the capital of the earldom of 
Cambrefis, lies thirteen miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Cambray, 
and was once fortified ; but at preſent lies open, and 


contains one abbey. The archbiſhop, who has here a 


very magnificent palace, and fine gardens, is lord of this 
* In the year 1 559 the famous treaty of Chateau-Cambre- 


and Philip II. king of Spain, by which the French gave a 
hundred and ninety-cight towns for St. Quintin, Ham, 
and Le Catelet. 5 Fs 

French Hainault is a part of the earldom of Hennegau, 
and its principal city is the following: | 
© "V ALEXCIENNES, a large and populous city, ſeventeen 
miles to the north-eaſt of Cambray, is ſeated on the river 
$theld; which not only divides it into two parts, but almoſt 
runs round it. "The fortifications are after the manner of 
Fauhan ; it has a good citadel on the Scheld, and very fine 
fluices. - The inhabitants have manufactures of woollen 
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and wealthy, and had even ſome ſhips of war; ſo that : 
the w the inhabitants Rel out a et 
againſt the Norman pirates, and performed ſuch eminent 
ſervices, that Philip, earl of Flanders, conferred ſome con 
ſiderable privileges on the town. In the thirteenth cen. 
tury it was fold to the biſhop of Cambray, who enlar _ 
the town and improved the harbour. It was afterward 
in the poſſeſſion of ſeveral different families, and in 1 538 
the emperor Charles V. erected a caſtle here; but in 
1551 it was taken and deſtroyed by the French. It was 
afterward poſſeſſed by Spain; and, though the town re. 
covered itſelf, the inhabitants had a 'great ſhare in the 
diſturbances which aroſe in the Netherlands. In 1646 
(and 1658 it was taken by the French, and in the lat. 
mentioned year ceded to the Englifh, for aſſiſting France 
againſt Spain. In 1662, Charles II. king of England, fold 
the town to France for five millions of livres, 168,750 J. 
ſterling, by which means Louis XIV. acquired alſo Mar- 
dyke, and the other villages which the Engliſß had built 
round Dunkirk, 2 1 
Louis, upon this, ordered the city to be well fortified 
erected a fine citadel, .and built Fort Louis, which ſtands 
to the fouth on the canal of Bergen, about a mile and a 
half from the town. The harbour was alſo put into a 
moſt excellent condition, two moles of piles forming a 
canal in the ſea, a thouſand fathoms in length, and about 
forty in breadth, and at each end of the moles were erect. 
ed two batteries. Beſides. theſe, on each fide of the dyke 
was a fort, together with the battery of Revers; the caſtle 
of Gaillard on the eaſt, and a little farther Fort Blanc. Be- 
tween all theſe forts ſhips. were to paſs in their way to the 
harbour, contiguous to which was alſo a large baſon. In 
1787 it was computed. to contain 27,000. inhabitants. 
This city enjoyed a flouriſhing trade, and in 1706 con- 

tained 1639 houſes. The Engliſb, for the ſecurity of their 
commerce, which had ſuffered immenſe damage from the 
privateers of Dunkirh, ſtipulated, as we have obſerved, with 
France, at the.peace of Utrecht, that the fortifications ſhould 
be deſtroyed, and the harbour filled up, the dams and ſluices 
| demoliſhed, and never repaired. This was actually begun; 
but it was found, or at leaſt pretended, that by filling up the 
harbour, the country round, for about ten French leagues, 
would be in danger . of being overflowed. To remedy 
this inconvenience, ſeveral fruitleſs negociations paſſed be- 
tween France and Caps and in the mean while a new 
canal was made at Marayte. By the. treaty concluded at 
the Hague, between France, England, and Holland, in 
1717, it was agreed, that the large entrance of the new 
fluice at Mardy4e, which was forty- four feet broad, ſhould 
be entirely demoliſhed ; and that no harbour, fluice, or 
| baſon, ſhould ever be made either at Dunkirk or Marayke, 
or within two French leagues round; and that the demo- 
lition of the works of Dunkirk ſhould be entirely com- 


ſtuff, and very fine linen. This city was taken by the | pleted : but France making no great haſte in this work, 


The government of DuxKIRK contains on | the town 
of the fame name, and ſome neighbouring villages. At. 


it, was, in 1748 made an article of the peace at Aix la 
Chapelle. After which, France, Inſtead of fulfilling theſe 
engagements, began ſome new works, which gave freſh 


the peace of Utrecht, and all the other treaties that have umbrage to the court of England; who receiyed certain 
been concluded fince, down to that of 1763 incluſively, gy 290 that the city was again fortifled on the land- 


it was agreed, that the fortifications and harbour ſhould | ſide, 


de demoliſhed ; but by the ſeventeenth article of the treaty 
of peace ſigned at Verſaill's in the year 1783, © the kin 
of Grrat- Britain being deſirous to give to his moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeſty a ſincere proof of reconciliation and friend- 
ſhip; and to contribute to render ſolid the peace re- eſtab- 
liſhed between their majeſties, conſents to the abrogation 
and fuppreffion of all the articles relative to Dunkirk, 
from the treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht in 1713 
to this day.” 5 2 . 
Dunkmx, called by the French Dunguergue, is ſeated. 
on the Colne; which here falls into the Briiiſß channel; 
according to Dr. Maſtelyn?s tables, in 51 2” N. latitude, | 
and 2“ 22” E. longitude, from Greenwich; twenty-ſix 
miles to the eaſt of Calais. It derives its name from a 
church built there on the Duns, or ſand-banks, erected, 
as it is faid, by St. Eli, who firſt preached Chriſtianit) 


among the Flemings. Some houſes were gradually built | dy. 


near it, ſo as to form a little town, which Baldtoin, ear! 
of Flanders, in the tenth century, encompaſſed with a wall; 
and it enjoying. a harbour cammodious fot trade, the in- 


e baſon widened, and rendered as commodious for 
the reception. of ſhips as ever the harbour had been. The 
French court replied, that theſe works had no other view 
than to free the inhabitants from the exhalations of the 
ftagnating water; a pretence as falſe as it was ridiculous, 
ſince the French made the greateſt advantage of this place 
during the war of 1955; but at the concluſion of it, 
again agreed to demoliſh the works, and fill up the bar, 
which was the more” neceſſary to be inſiſted upon, as the 
French have no other harbour in the Channel, but that 
of St. Malo, which is only capable of receiving ſhips 
of between thirty and forty guns; but all theſe reftric- 
tions, as we have ſeen, are now entirely done away. 
MARDYKE is a village about four miles to the eaſt of 

Dunkirk, and was formerly conſiderable only on account 
af its fort, built on the ſea-ſhore, which has often been 
beſieged and taken, and was at laſt demoliſhed. . Mar- 
dyke at length became celebrated for its noble canal, 
which Loui XIV. cauſed to be formed; under the direc- 
tion of Le Blanc, it being 333 fathoms and two feet in 
length, It began at the c of Bergen, near Dunkirk, 


habitants engaged in commerce, by which it grew large 
: 2 N70 . » by | 


Ly 


and extending, with the breadth of between dre 


France _ 0 | Fo t U | R | 
| irty fathoms, no leſs than 1 500 fathoms in length, 
2 to weſt ; then winding from ſouth to north, 


and 300 fathoms farther, had an incomparable ſluice with 
two baſons, one of which was forty-four feet broad, it 
being contrived for the reception of large veſſels; the 
other twenty-ſix feet in breadth, and intended for thoſe 
that were ſmall. Wee er „ 
After the late peace, M. de Calonne, who was then in 
adminiſtration, invited upwards of an hundred American 
families, who reſided about Nantucket, to ſettle at Dun- 
zirl. Theſe people had been employed in the fiſhery, par- 
ticularly the whale-fiſhery, which, in conſequence of the 
ſeparation of America from Great Brilain, could be no 
longer purſued there. The religious perſuaſions of theſe 
ople were thoſe of the Quakers and Baptiſts ; but ſuch 
were the aſſurances which they received of the ample ſe- | 
curity and protection which they Th6uld enjoy in every 
rticular reſpecting their civil rights and religious free- 
dom, that fourteen veſſels arrived in the harbour of Dun- 
zirk, in the year 1786, 9 theſe families with their 
effects. How far ſuch a remarkable emigration may prove 
ſatisfactory and beneficial to both parties remains to be 
aſcertained. | 9 | 
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HE yy of Artois, which forms a part of the 
Netherlands, is bounded on the north by Flanders, 

on the eaſt by Hainault, and on the ſouth and weſt by 
Picardy. It is twenty-ſix French leagues in length, and 
about half as much in breadth. This is one of the beſt 
and fineſt provinces in the whole kingdom, and, beſides 
its great fertility, carries on a conſiderable trade in flax, 
hops, wool, and oil of turnip-ſeed ; it has alſo ſeveral ma- 
nufactures of linen. 5 5 
Its principal rivers are the Scarpe, the Aa, and the 
unche. "of r ö 
This country, together with Picardh, is ſubject to one 
governor-genieral, a lieutenant-general, and two * 
overnors, one for Arras and Ba aume, and the other for 
Aire and St. Omer's,, Here is a provificial council, 
which in civil affairs is ſubordinate to the parliament of 
Paris. It is one of thoſe provinces in France which poſ- 
ſeſs a right of holding, from time to time, a provincial 
aſſembly, compoſed of the three bodies of the province. 
Berry, Foix, Britany, and ſome other, enjoy the like 
privilege.” Provinces poſſeſſing this right are called Pays 


ee Ad... "IR 


d' Etats. og = | = : 2 | : 
The principal places in the county of Arttis are the 
following: — 85 7450 


ARRAS, the Origiacum of Ptolany, and the Atrebate. of 
_ Ceſar, is ſituated in a diſtrict of the ſame name, and ſtands 
on the Scarpe, twelve miles to the ſouth-weſt of Douay. 
It is hover according to Dr. Maſtelne's tables, in 500 17“ 
N. latitude, and 2 46/ E. longitude. It is a very andient 
and large place, divided into two parts, the one called 
the city, and the other the town, the latter of Which is the 
more modern of the two; each of theſe is fiirrounded | 
with old walls, which have round towers, built after the 
ancient manner, and a gate, over which was an inſcrip- 
tion in French, © That when the French ſhall take Arras, 
the mice ſhall eat the cats, as if that event was impoſſi- 
ble; but its practicability has been proved, for the French 
became maſters of it in 16h00. 
The old walls were repaired by Vauban, who added 
ſeveral baſtions, and a great number of new works in the 
diteh, which is large and very deep, particularly lu- 
nettes, built after Vauban's manner, and the firſt works 
of that kind which that excellent engineer performed. 
The ditch is ſurrounded with a covert-way, and a glacis 
as uſual, beyond which are ſeveral redoubts of a penta- 
Fer figure, placed in the re-entering angles, and each 
has its particular ditch, covert-way, and glacis- The ci- 
tadel is ſomewhat higher, towards the country. ; it is not 
very large, but is eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt in the 
kingdom; it being an oblong pentagon, compoſed-of five 
baſtions, as e ee ur tenailles, placed in the 


| morals, and is one of the beſt fortifications in t 
therlands ; it being defended not n 8 


city-ſide. All theſe works ate ſurrounded with 4 dtez, 
into which the Scatpe runs, or at leaſt a canal drawn from 
that river. * een e u 
This town has handſome broad ſtreets, and is inha- 
bited by * traders and artificers, 'who make fail- 
cloth and, tapeſtry, eſpecially the latter, Which was In- 
vented here, and therefore that manufactütE obtained the 
name of Arras : this is indeed very beautiful, though in- 
ferior to the ke art Now, > at Paris, 14 and Antwerp. 
The large market-place here is ſurrounded with fine build- 
ings, among which is the governor's houſe. © The cathe=- 
dral, which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a fine ftruc- 
ture, in which are preſerved ſome famous. relics,” The 
abbey of St. Ja, has a magnificent church belonging to 
it; and among the chapels here, is one called "the Chape 
of the Holy Candle, in which was kept a candle, pretended 
to have been given by the Bleſſed Virgin to the inha- 
bitants, to cure them of an inward heat, which burfit and 
conſumed . them. The biſhop is ſuffragan to the arch= 
biſhop of Cambray, and has a dioceſe of four hundred pa- 
riſhes. He is lord of the city, and preſident in the Am- 
bly of the ſtates. cog: | anger 
ARE, in Latin Azria, and Aria, a confiderable fortrefs 
on the river Lys, near the confines of Flanders, and about” 
ten miles to the ſouth-eaſt of St. Omer's. This is a 


baſtions, half. moons, horn- works, redoubts, counter 
ſcarps, and ditches, with a moraſs, which encompaſſes it 
on three ſides. On that ſide which is acceſſible, at the 
diſtance of a cannon-fſhot from the city, and the river Lys, 
ſtands Fort St. Francis, to which the city communicates by 


a regular canal. This fort is a ſmall, but regulat penta- 
gon, compoſed of five baſtions, encompaſſed” by à diteh, 


two unequal parts. It is ſituated, in N. lati | 
and 5 27 E. longitude from Greenwich 2 tydgs 
- | Notwithſtanding the' ſtrength 


ſtrong and well-fortified place, having, beſides the walls, 


a covert-way, and glacis. The Lys divides the city into 


of this place, the Frenth 


took it in 1641, and ſoon after it was retake by the pg. 


niards. 1 518 it was again taken by the French, and 


was confirm 
vigorous ſiege, the trenches having been 9 for 
weeks; but by the treaty of Utrecht, it was reſt 

to the French. © 0 Wi 


once conſiderable” city of Terauenne, Which ald Mood 
on 15 mk 5 Tt _ 1 = T its be⸗ 
ing inveſted. by Henry VIII. ki England, in perſon, 
Adds year 15 5 ted fy the emperor ren 
-who on this occaſion wore a St. George's crofs. At this 
ſiege, the French, attempting to throw proviſions into the 
town, were "defeated by the Engliſs, with 2 flaugh- 
ter, and from the Hurry with which they * 155 
called the Bartl? of the Spurs, intimating that theſe wer 


the principal weapons they made uſe of to eſcape in fafe- | 


ty. A fortnight "after this battle, the city was taken, 
but diſmantled and e Frei ter war 

paired it; but the emperor Charles V. taking it in 1553, 
levelled it with the ground, ſince vrhich tinte it has never 
been rebuilt. | (4 * | y ö "mY * Gat 2 * 2 34 2 
Sr. Omex's, the capital of a bailiwic, is called in La- 


| tin Andomaropolis, and was formerly called Sithin. Situ- 
ated, according to Dr. Maſtelyne's. tables, in 504. N. 
latitude, and 215“ E. longitude from Greenwich.” It is 
a conſiderable city, ſeated, on the Aa, eight miles nortli- 


welt of Hire, partly on an eminence, and parth — a 
4 ”% 


large baſtions, between which are half-moons, ſurrbiinded 
with ditches, Which are indeed too high to have 


large | ed to- 
_ watt in them; but are fo deep, that it would be very 


hop of Cambria. e 
1 fine ſtreets, and à lat 
with mat dſotne houſes," among which is“ 
houſe. , The'cathedral, dedicated to St. Omer, ig 


* » 
: 
. 


embelliſhed with fine matble and beautiful paintings 
' ſides the cathe 


curtains, and a fauſſe-braye, which covers the front on the 
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abbey of the order of Benedidtines, On saft fide 


to them at the peace of Mmigun, in 
Mevember 1710, it ſurrendered to the allies, after a * 95 


as | | vs 4 £ 


Between Aire and St. Omer”s, are the "ruins bf the 


quitted, "The French afterward re- 


cult to mount from them to the walls of —2 ram 
. bibo Fe * "ol * 18 tune l 8 


Pp oye « 
RtuRure, ee remarkable for e "apts, Which are = 


cathedrld, are fix pariftt-churcbes and z very rich 
portiey 


Gar s, by means of ſluices, and at laſt diſcharges itſelf 


Weg 


| TY the Deulz was formerly no larger than a brook, | 


AST STR Ng OF 
belonging to it * 4 large 
Res height, ge a conſtant watch is e e ive no- 
Nee ane bourhood of 
z the gates of which are never — till it be 
2. the watch has given notice, by à ſignal, | 
chat he has eee no dan Here are alſo ſeve 
convents and nunneries, two hoipitals for maidens, a ge- 
neral _— for the ſick, an orphanchouſe for poor boys, 


another for girls, and a houſe for twelve poor old men, 
in memory of the twelve apoſtles ; beſides ſeveral other 


foundations, particularly one for annually giving a ſum of 


money to poor girls in marriage. Here is alſo an Engliſb 
ſemi 


The city is populous, and has fome' trade, a number 
of ſmall veſſels coming up here from the ſea by means of 
the river AF. The government of St. Omer is under 
a mayor, who is annual] and twelve echevins, 
and under its Finchen are above an hundred vil- 


To, the north-eaſt -of St. Omer*s. are floating iſlands / 
chat move backward. and forward, according to what- 
ever motion is imparted to them. Upon theſe iſlands are 
graſs: always growing, and the people draw them 
ropes to as ſhore in order to drive their cattle into 

1 have alſo ſume trees growing here, but theſe 


80 T. xl. 
ide Psb pi CARDY; its ONES ER Pro- 


* duce, Rivers, ( rce, and | principal Cities, particularly 
— Tags ABBEVILLE, CALAI1s, and BOULOGNE. | 


CARDY i is Loundid an the. north by Hainauth, 
. the. Straits of Calais ; on dhe caſt. by 


won 9 


77 Engliſh Channel. 
it being uſually 5 
is nearly one hundred 
gs not above forty in breadth, 


produces wine, fruit of all kinds, 
great quantities of hay but wood. 
moſt of the inhabitants burn tuff; they have, 
We) ne pit-coal, but it is not ſo as that of 
| . It was united to the. cto n of France in the 
car 425 . is N to contain hve hundred and 


9 1 
ſmall rivers, ae Les channels, which are after- 


ward after which it 2 Britiſh Channel. 
The, . its Gates i 8 on the = 
ing ſe oral rivers, becomes na- 


Hai 


ev 

i a e l and falls into the Seine at Con 17. 
Canche falls into the Britiſb Channel below Eflaplet. 

falle inte the Channel. The Lys falls 

' Scheld. - The Aa is made navigable at St. 


the Channel. The ' Scarpe falls into the Scheld; 
nome by means of * n POE a 


N engl of | 


on the ſouth by the Iſle of France; . 


not de twenty. It is generally a 


b 1, 


| made very beautiful 'barragons, to 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Auikxs, in Latin Ambianum, the capital 

and of the. earldom of Amiznotis, is Ke. on 2 
ſixty-five miles to the ſouth of Calais, and eighty wi. 
north of Paris, in 30 53, N. latitude, and 2% 18 E. Ion ? 
gitude from Greenwich, It appears very delightful 
| the largeneſs of its ſtreets, the beauty of the houſes, and 
the extent of the ſquares, in two of which ſeven f fin 
ſtreets, meet. On the .ramparts are planted two rows * 
trees, which form a very agreeable walk. The river 
Some enters the c y in three different channels, through 
the ſame number bridges; and after watering ſeveral 
2 of the town, theſe unite again at the other end, near 
chaePs brid It is computed to contain forty. 

three thouſand five kndared inhabitants. / 
| _ The cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is one 
of the fineſt and beſt embelliſhed in all France : the pil. 
lars, choir, chapels, tombs, and paintings, are particu. 
larly adorned ; and more eſpecially the principal entrance, 
which is flanked with two lofty towers, on which are 
placed ſeveral ſtatues. Among other relics they pretend 
to have here the heart of St. Jobn the Baptiſt. In this 
city is alſo a collegiate church, a chapter of St. Nicholas 
fourteen pariſh-churches, ſeveral abbies and convents, 
and an academy of the arts and ſeiences, with ſeveral 
hoſpitals. - The biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Rheims ; and within bis dioceſe, beſides the above cathe- 
dral, are twelve collegiate churches, twenty-ſix abbies, 
fifty-five priories, ſeven hundred and fifty rectories, one 
hundred and three chapels of eaſe, and forty-eight com. 
munities. Here is an, office for the finances, and a mint, 


Far axcy, 


from 


5; In this city, and the neighbouring villages, the inhabitants 


carry on a manufacture of ferrets, and alſo make a confi. 
derable quantity of black and green ſoap. 

ABBEYVILLE, that is, the Abbot's Town, is the Capital of 
Ponthicn, a diſtrict of Picardy, and is ſeated in 50 N. 
latitude, and 1 50 E. longitude from Greenwych, twenty 
miles to the north-weſt of 2 and fifty-Ewo to the 
ſouth of Calais, in a v htful plain on the Same, 
s | which divides itſelf into baue, branches, and parts the 
city into two main diviſions, the one toward the Low 
Countries, and the other toward Normandy. It is alſo wa- 
tered. by the rivulets of Scardon, Sottins, . NE Gorneille, or 
Tantere« The tide here lows up the Some to the height 
of about fix feet, by which means, and its bituation, it is 
rendered a commodious port; it eins but fifteen miles 
from the Engliþ Channel, _ 

Abbeville. was originally no more than a farm or manor 
belonging to the "ber of St. Reguier, from which it had 
its name: it afterward became a borough, from the con- 
courſe of f who came and ſettled in it. It is now 
| well fortihed, and encompaſſed with walls, hi ch are 
2 poked with baſtions and large deep ditches. Ihe houſes 
are moſtly of 33 old and meanly built; it is like- 
wiſe extremely dirt 77 god next to 2 is the moſt po- 
pulous. town A all 'P;cardy. It contains à collegiate 
church dedicated to St. Ulfran c. which is a lofty fone 
building, fourteen ee fifteen convents, a 
com ry of the order of Malta, and a college. It 
has” r provincial, court, with a bailiage, a foreſt-court, 
of commerce, a court of admiralty, and a ſalt- 
oe As it is conveniently ſituated for commerce, it 
carries. on a Few trade in corn, oil, hemp, fax, cordage, 
and fy. he woollen manufacture eſtabliſhed here in 
1 well y Mr. Roberts, à Dutchman, has ſucceeded fo 

that at preſent its cloths are little inferior in fine- 
des and goodneſs to thoſe of England. In it are alſo 
ther with 65 2 


ts Ty kind of Carpets, * Plulb, coarſe linen, fun wool, and 


o 


an { miles to the north 
15 into thirty- four 


funds 
PN The figure of this 
an oblong 4M the two 


re- arm.. 
hy 'CaLars is 2 ſtron g ſea po Port Ve in Lower Picardy, 
in oe 57 N. latitude, and 1* 51” E. longitude from 
(ccordin to Dr. Masten Stables; 152 

Paris, the road to which is divided 
olts, It is ſeated in a marthy plain, 
Jon the narrowe Fit of the Briti/h Chanel, Wied is 
here ;qaly about ſeven leagues broad ; here the white 
| chalky'cliffs of 7 Dover may by be. ſeen from. the coat; and 
Dover and Calais go two packet-boats twice A 
ty, including the citadel, is 
1on 00s of which are each 


1 ee and 2 * N 5 1 65 


f 


FRANCE: 3 | Fe lg ns 
va ſhorteſt about ninety, One of the largeſt fides 
- 3 the ſea, and N fortified; ce ether i 
toward the land, and is defended with baſtions lined with 
ſtone, and covered with half-moons and deep ditches, 
3 ſalt water or freſh. . Ihe ſhort ſide, that 
lies oppoſite to the fort of Meulai, may be defended by 
being laid under water, and the other ſide, called the 
Attach of Gravelines, is ſtill beiter fortifed. The whole 
is encompaſſed by a covert-wayz and Fort Nieulai, juſt 
mentioned, is ſaid to» be a perfect piece af fortification 
in its kind: it has four baſtions, and from thence the 
whole country about Calais maybe laid under water in 
Jeſs than twenty-four hours. The citadel has ſtill itslan- 


cient circuit and ditches; but the chevalicr de Ville has 


ſurrounded it with a new enclofure, formed of three re- 
gulat baſtions andiit is ſo b y-litrated, that 
it hot only commands the town and re" but likewiſe all 
the neighbouring country, Ships enter tue port by a 
long canal,” made by order of Zoirs XIV. between two 
moles; at the head of each is a horn work, defended by 
a half-· moon, and eneompaſſed by a wally a deep ditch, and 
% ͤͤ / c 1G OF DINER 
This port is and once” ſituated ; but has ſeveral in- 
conveniences, for no veſſel ean enter it without ſome 
danger; it being almoſt choaked up, and there is no 
road for ſhips to ride at anchor. The canal at 'Calais 
js, however; of great uſe to the inhabitants for inland nas 
vigation ; for by means of this canal one 


. 


Bruges, and Iprer. However, notwithſtanding” the con- 
venient fituation of Calais, with reſpect to England and 
Holland, it is leſs populdus than might be expected, al- 
though ſome late publications in France have ſuppoſed it 
to contain twelve thouſand inhabitants; but this is pro- 
bids an essere 

Ihe ſtreets of Culais are: ſtraight, well paved, and 
adorned with ſeveral houſes in the modern taſte. In the 
city is only one pariſn- church, which is a fine building, 
with a very magnificent dome, and a beautiful altar of 
marble ; the re js another church in the ſuburbs of St. Peter. 
It has four convents, two communities for the inſtruction 
of youth, an two alms-houſ es. 
Ahe inhabitants carry on a good trade in witie; bratdy. 
ſalt; flar, Horſam and butter. They are exempt from all 
taxes but pay high aſſeſſments for the repairs of the 
fortifications; and dana The city has a particular 
governor, a deputy-governor, and a mayor; and ta the 
government ee e 1 

-: Edward IH. King of Engiazd, took the city, after a me- 
worablediege; in the year 134% 5 ahdy after the Engliſbh had 
heldiit mei pbffeſfion about πëƷma hundred years, it was 
retakerby-the -duke of Gut in 1558, during che reign 
of queen Mary, who laid the luſs of this place much to 
heart. It was; however, agreed by ther treaty of Chateau- 
| #, tht Culnit ſhould cuntinue in the hands of the 


French during the ſpace of eight years, laſter the expira- 
tion hire Are 36 was to be r ſtored ita the ng 
Queen Rlienbvibh accordingly demanded it; but the than- 
eellor de L' Hopital vefuſed to ruſtore it, under pbetence 


that dufing the firſt religious war in France, which began 


three years aſter the above treaty of peace, the Engliib 
had ſeized Havre de Grace, und by this aneans had vio- 
lated the treaty, and forfeited theirfrigho ta Calais; nvhich 
the French kept, though the Eugliſb did inut keep A aur 
de Graue, it being retaken by the French but Blizabeth 
ſeems to have thoughtiithe>recovery off n no; impor; 

tant acquiſition, for ſhę mi 


cured the reſtituſ: on of It, had ſheichsen ſo de etl, 


dy wirtud of e treat 
nas been bombarde d by he! 
1695 and 


E GU R 


en perches broad, that can be filled, at pleaſure, 


Jettes, or piers, ſo injudiciouſly-placedg 


| may eaſily paſs | 
water from Calais to St. Oner's, Gravelines, Dunkirk; | 


ambſtocertajrilys have) pro- 
bert, archduke of Auſtria,” and governor of ; the Law | gut; and in knitting 
G made hicmſelf maſtet᷑ of Calais in the year r5gb; 2 
butiitivas teſtoreÞ>twoiyears after to Henry IV. ofiPronte, 
g. lSince;.whibh,othis city 

with; in che rygaranbgy, | 
6.1 4/03 21 bo wrobaceynod & nll gate of the: per | 
„Bobo hes beef ſuppoſtd tolbe the ancient Grfpr16- | the-harbouty ctvetchingzarl bath, fades to: 
cum, or the Portus Itius, from whence Cajar'failedito: Bri- 


| There is not ane:picture lin ithe place Worth doo 


4 

G ers 2&5 
gabelle or duties upon ſalt. It. is a particular government, 
entirely independent of the governor · general of Picardy. 
The town is in 5c 43“ N. latitude, and 17“ E, longi- 
tude from Greentuich, It ſtands upen à hill, at the mouth 
of the little river Liane, ſiuteen miles to thę ſouthj : weſt af 
Calais. The harbour. is very iueemmodipus with a har- 
row entrance, into Which methant- Hips can only enter 
at time of flood; and St. John's road. before the c ity, far 
ſhips of war can come no farther, is much expoſed, no 
veſſels being-able to weather it. there, uulcſs the wind 
blows from ſame point between the noriid and ſouth-eaſt; 
for with all other winds the ſea is extremely. rough and 
boiſterous. It is conttactod nat the e a by duo ſtont 

that they Kollect a 
bank of ſand juſt at ihe entrance af the harbour A mall 
fort was built in the war of 1755, by the prinee d G 
upon à rock about a league to the eaſtward of Bau ue 
which Dr. Smollet deſcribed as placed in ſuch a manner 


that it can neither offend nor he off nded. 2Trave's; l. 3. 
It cis ſurroundad bby the ſea at high water, and Hen 


| freſh gale blows toward tie ſHore, the Naues leak aver 
che top of it; and our author is of opiniqn 


[ t it ill. 
ſooner or later, be overturned into the fed P. 32, 34 i 


the top of a high rock, which overlooks; the ;harboury are 
the remains af an ald fortification, which; is indiſerimi- 


| ately, called Tous d Ordre, and. Julius Caſar's' Font. 


The original tower was a-lighthqule; built by. Canatus 
Char, and called Twrris adam, from the fre burning 
in it 3 :and this- the French have converted; into: Tu A 
Orare,''or; the C Lover. vtrders'y” but; no;yeſtiges ef 
this Roman work: remain; 1 uſhat now .;appens areadhe 
1 2 of a caſtle built by Q harlemague. Sinolletis Travels, 
a. eulen ng 9702 brig nan aig NWA 
On the fide of the harbour oppoſite. to the Lewer NWN 
the ooze, impregnatddrantiſeasfalt; protiucts aprodigigus 
abundance of che ſineſt ſampbite. 87.1 1297 61 oi] { 
.. Boulogne is à large then ame thy, with: ;ibrozd pe 
ſtreets, very welt paved othe i houſas t ang of ſtone, * 
built, and commodidus. The number ofſinhabitants may 
amqunt to ſixteen thouſand. It is „ 
and Luer Trum, the former of which. ds well rtifigd, 
with a ſtrong citadel; it is a ſhort!mile.ga.circumferences 


ſtands on àn elevated IPpot, ſupunded hy a high wand 


rampart, \planted-whth i ebe agar 1 rm A de: 
lightful walk, commanding à fine view. bel FE 

and Lotver Tun, and; in clear weather, the ct f A= 
land. In it are ſeveral public iſquares and beautiful, foun- 


tains, together with a palace, mere Juſtice is admin 
tered. Ker i als A cathedral: dedicated te the «gin 
Mary, only venerable ſur its intiquity-s ao. the parechi 


church of St. hſenb; an: abbey f. St. Vilemar; beſdles 
two on:three piles ron of: — ED 
ſeveral ugliſbgirls ſent forotheir xducation; on 2 | 
of the ſmallneſs of the expence ; a inary fot the edu: 
cation af; ſuch as deſign to take holy orders; and an ho 
pital built at the expence af the family of Aumant. Phe 
convent of Capuchins having fallen to decay, was, about 
thirty years ago (from 1789) repaired, chiefly by the con- 
tributions of Britiſi ttavellers, collefted by father Graeme; 
a native of North Britain, who had been an officer in the 
of + Fans. and Was ſaid to have turned monk ef 
this mendi cant oder by way of voluntary penance, for 
having killed:bisfiſcod cin . del. - He cauſed the Siri 
arms to be put up in the church, as a mark of gratitude 
for the henefations deceived; from that nation. 1 
other:public | edihocs; hene 148 an hoſpital or wv aikho le, 
— ee 8 ar 
kept con at Mork, accordiog 40 their age and ahi 
lities, in maki l c e Jace, da ind of em 
tting: ſtockings; ; This eſtabliſhment is 
under» [the direftioniof thecbiſhop. Ebe,chirebes:jov this 
towen ate hut indi fferentlyi built, : and poorly: e 
At. 
Similar, JU gp: Tlie dmin Tui cotinuedi tym che 
Tenin,,dewn tlic lane afiohil;.as Gas . 
large extent, 
er, with er 


and is much more danſideruble than the 


1% N and ſiricenimed Bonosia. It is the capital of la diſ- ſpe& to the beauty of the ſtreets, the convenience of; the 


trie Called the Boulowrnye, which! extends about twelve houſes qasi well as the nume 


gr, and. Health mf the inhbbi- = 


Jeavyest he people of the Buuanneiſe Enjoyſame axtracbdi- tantg 1:Fiheſe,bHowpver, Ave lall. mexchangs} arobautgtars, 
eig peop e eyjayto e e 2 


"nary 
| ty * OL. It. 


tvileges/ and, in partioukary art Je pe bErptnidthe || awhidhit — 7 


t Thnpkeepers,and-arti> 


ſans; 
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fatis3 for the nobleſſe; or „hie together in the 
Ups Town, and never Ae the ** The bi- 
ſhop of this place is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rheims, 
and has under his juriſdiction two hundred and ſeventy- 
ſeven pariſhes, with one hundred and forty- ſeven [chapels 
of eaſe, The of Boulogne appear: to be deſcended 
from the Flehungs ; they have fine n. fair hair, and 
florid 2 2 different from the natives of 
France in gene ee of "Fg called the quar- 
ter of the — d number of poor Canadians, 
who were removed from the iſland of St. John, in the 
Ly] of St. pure wind reduced by the Eng- 
Theſe people ate maintained at the $ EXPENCE, 
who allows them ſoldiers pa pay. 4 
Here are a few conſiderable oaſis of wine-merchants, 
who deal in Bourdeaux wine, which ſend to the port 
of Londen,. and other parts of England, Scotland, and re- 
land. The fiſhery of mackarel and herrings is ſo conſi- 
derable on this coaſt, that it is faid to yield annually eight 
22 _— thouſand livres (from thirty-five: to * 
ſterling). The beſt —3 of the fi 
=) on this coaft, ſuch as ſoles, ſkaite, and whitings, 
Ag to Peri in chaſſe=marines, by x company of 
Cors; but no great quantities are procured, as the 
9 S Oye 4. and the fiſh live 
chiefly in deep water. he oyſters here are very large, 
coarſe, and rank. But the beneficial ſpecies of traf- 
He to che inhabitants of Boulogne in general, was the trade 
8 an with the Eugliſb ſmugglers, from the coaſt 
of Kent and Suſſer, who purchaſed tea, coffee, ſmall wine, 
tobaces, eambrics, and other articles, for which 
in Bnghfh guineas ; but the regulations lately made by the 
Britiſh parliament, and the — reduction in all the im- 


port es upon foreign En goods into Great Britain, have 


entirely ruined: this nd 'merchandize; ! © 5 

In the year 1478, Louis XI. ſurrendered: this country 
to the Vi in Mary, declaring that for the future he and 
ſhould: hold it her immediately as her 
vaſlals, paying her for homage a golden heart at their ac- 
ceſſion to the crown; in purſuance of which, Louis XIV. 
paid twelve thouſand livres (5254. 1 1 
r Hider Lowe: XIII. 


er Henry vn. Wage 
Tb wk reward reftorbd'20/the, French king 
24 5711. of peace in 2550, in confideration | fou 
of his'payi me eee d crow] ns. 
Tide _ e in theſe but wood is com- 
:uſed for ' fuel; The air of :Boulogne is cold and 
moiſt; froſts ge continue longer here than in Lon. 


den, nd fruits are more backward than in England. G. 
Here is plenty of a delicate taſted bird, known in £ng- 
land by the name of 'whzat-zars,' which is 2 plealant cor- 
of the French name (cub bland, taken from: their 
on r, which. dew ene _—_ was 996 are excel- 
turkies, and no want of game; I TN 
"are \ very large, Juicy, and high-favoured. n HIGH 
VU TGS (25 een £2 Sitten inne 3 Ip 
1 b Reit, . [£0257 (ee r5 ©, Deo fg 
ei 134 11'S E © T. XI 5 Yo. e 
201 3 Baie 17% Tot EA 453k 2. i 
7. Sitwatien; Thin, Pale Riders, 26 ee 2 
| CHAMPAGNE and 'Barez withn Deſcription of the pri 
"LIE n Fersen 0 _ 2 9 
1721 et: Tir £© 
| HE. ovincezef ALE wn cho 9 8 
Greg 


by Hainault, and part biſhopric of Zizge; on 
| ve eaſt by Luxerbirs and Loriain ; on the ſouth by Bur. | 


5 eee the Il. een Hicarey; 


it bei Hr Wi of - As provinces in the 
whole ki rovince 3 from the weſt to 
* 8 agny to Bourbon forty-fix leagues 


Reon and from ſouth to north, or from Ravieres. to 
about ſifty- our. It derives ite name from tile 


plains/in irs centre, put ic borders are full bf foreſts, 
1245 mountains. Ig wasbunited' to the crowm of 


France in tc year 1484, unll has been ſuppoſed by ſome | the Uits were e ed, they had here a Jarge frenjnary 
late writers to braten eightbundred and twelre thouſand! Fra 4 fine college | 
Ines SALVE 203 1 eee 1 or £57 Tie abbey 4 Benediethes of gt. Rey. in this city is 


This country: 2 plenty 
larly — proce which is exported ix grea 


0 
e and „%,. har aca * 


: 1 ſtreets, well z built houſes, and magnificent churches. 


nel Erin, but is. particu- orie of the nobleſt belonging to that order. in all France 3 
al, 


Faaxcs, 


tants trade are corn, wine, iron, woos, and cat 
hay; woollen and ſilk ſtaffs; linen, &c. 

Its principal rivers are the Meiſe or Na,, the 9. 
the Maine, the Aube; and the Arſe, The Heuſe we 
ceives its ſource near the village of Meuſ; the 5. IH 
riſes in Burgundy; the Mains in Baſſigny ; the 4,1, 2 
its ſource on the frontiers | and the Aiſue or Aine riſes in 
this province. 0 

In this country are two afchbiſfi6prics and four biſhop. 
rics, It is governed by the parliament, the chamber Le 
accounts, and exchequer of Pari except the territory of 
Sedan, which belongs to the parliament of Hera. Ka 
principal cities in this country are the followi | 

Taoxzs, the ancient Auguſlemana; or eee the 
capital of the province, is ſeated in Lower C a on 
the river Seine, about feventy miles to the . 2 
ris, in 48* 18 gy and 4* 5 E. longitude = 
Greenwich, and rge, but far rom being fo flouriſhs 
ing and populous” as formerly. It has fourteen pariſh- 
churches, including i the cathedral, and two collegirte 
churches); with four abbies, ten convents, one college, onde 
ſeminary, and one hoſpital,” The cathedral, whieh is de- 
dicated to St. Peter, is a very 1 noble ſtructure ; its portico 
is in a ſine taſte, but the tower on the left fide of it re- 
mains unfiniſhed, 

The city is furrounded with walls, but they are not 
kept in. good repair; and formerly it had three caſtles; 
from which: it is ſuppoſed to have obtained its preſent 
name; but there are now few remains ef them left. Ihe 
biſhop of Troyes is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Sens; his 
dioceſe contains three hundred and ſeventy-two pariſhes, 
ninety- eight chapels of eaſe, with ſeventeen abbics. T his 
city till carries on a tolerable trade, eſpecially in linen, 

flax, hemp, and cotton fuſtians, canvas, was ant alt, Cana 
dles, needles, ſerges, and tapefiry. 

CHALONs, or CHAILONs, a large oith ſeated on the 
Mind, in a fmall territory called the Chalonors, ninety. 
five miles to the eaſt of Paris, in 48* 57 N. latitude, 
and 4 22 E. longitude from Greenwich. 4 this city is 
a cathedral, two chapters, eleven patiſh-churches, res 
d bem nine convents, and, until the ſuppreflion of the 
order, a college of Jeſuits. The biſhop, who is alſo 4 
count and peer, is ſuffragan tocthe archbiſhop: or Rhein, 
2 in his. dioceſe arè comprehended three hundred and 

r pariſhes, ninety-three chapels: of eaſe, with nineteen 
abbies. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade i in 
Hallbont, which tuck their name from this place, and in 
other woolen ff. 

RHEIus, the eee ad Gila; Re- 
nurum, the capital of a diſtrict called the Rbemui is 
ſituated, according to Dr. Maſtelyne's tables, in 49150 
N. latitude, and 4 3“ E. longitude from Greenwich, ſixty- 
two miles to the north of Trojes, and eighty- -e to the 
north- eaſt of Paris, and is one of the moſt ancient and 
celebrated cities in che whole kingdom. It is about four 
miles in circumference, and contains ſeveral ſine ſquares, 


tle, Veit" 


cheſe is the cathedral of Our Lady, which is a 
fine ſtructure, though of Gothic architecture ; the prin- 
cipal door ĩs remarkable for its workmanſhip; and the 
great altar, at which the coronation of the kings of #7 are 
is performed, - is plated with gold. The treaſury of this 
cathedral muſt be very great, as every king at his coro- 
nation: makes an offering hete. The book of the Goſpel 
upon avbich ther ling thbes?the coranation. oath,.is-ſaid-to 
be written ii the Selavonic to ngur; and the cover is of 

ſet with gems: | The archbiſbap, af this place is the 

dulce and peer oof Franct, perpetual legate of the ſee 
of: Rome, and List of all Gallia Belgica, He allo 
crowns © the 3 be has: an annual revenue of 50,000 
livres (21887. ſterling) and His taxation at the court of 
Rome is four thouſand ſeven hundred ani fifty florins. 
Here are alſo three collegiate churches, fue abbjes, nine 
convents, 2 commander) belonging tothe order of St, 
Anthony, a commander * the knights of Malta, and, until 


and on the altar of its church ;t8: kept. the holy, 


which, at the baptiſm. of civi in 496; dy babs envi 
4 av EG 


FRANCE» 1 E * U R 
_ retend was brought from heaven by a dove, 
2 of that ſaint, the crowd being > nt 
* he was unable to get to the font with the uſual oil. 
This phial is of a dark red — about the length of oneꝰs 
little finger, and nearly reſembles. in ſhape a ſmall Hun- 
ary water bottle... It bas a gold ſtopper, and is fixed in a 
-forated ſquare caſket faſtened on a ſilver ſalver, it being 
{en only through a cryſtal cover placed over the caſket, 
The oil is ſaid to be grown dry, but on every unction of 
a king of France a ſmall quantity of it is taken out, and 
mixed with the oil prepared for the unction. The uni- 
verſity here was founded in the years 1547 and 1549. 
Among the other public buildings are three ſpacious hoſ- 
tals. The city carries on a conſiderable trade in wine, 
woollen and filk fiuffs. It has ſeveral remarkable remains 
of Roman antiquities, particularly three gates of the city, 
which to this day bear the names of ſo many pagan d:ities, 
namely of Mars, of the Sun, and Ceres, | 
Sxxs, the Azendicum of the ancients, the capital of a 
diſtrict called the Senonsit, is ſeated on the Yonne, in 48* 
120 N. latitude, and 3* 17 E. longitude from Greenwich ; 
and is large but not very populous, though it is well ſitu- 
ated for trade. This city is the ſee of an archbiſhop. 
The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Stephen, is ad- 
mired for its ſtately front, it being adorned with various 
figures and lofty towers; as alſo on account of its rich 
chapels, ancient tombs, and the magnificence of the high 
altar, where is a table of gold enriched | with precious 
ſtones, on which is repreſented in relievo the Four Evan- 
geliſts, together with St. Stephen. . mr 
© Several councils, have been held in this city, one of the 
moſt famous of which was that in the year 1140. It con- 
tains a provincial diftrict and foreſt-coutt, together with 
2 ſalt-· office. Here is a manufacture of that kind of ſtuffs, 
which are called in England Hancheſter velvets, which 
are made and dyed to great perfection, under the direction 
of Euxliſb workmen, who have been ſeduced from their 
on countrfs sn 9964) BOSS OD OY 
- Meavx, in Latin Meldi, the capital of a diſtrict called 


Brie Champe noiſe, is ſeated on the tiver Marne, twenty- 


five miles, tothe north-eaſt of Paris, in 48 O58“ N. lati- 
tude; and 2. f E. longitude from Greenwich. The biſhop 
is. ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Paris; his dioceſe is di- 
vided by the river Marne into two large archdeaconries, to 
each of which belong thi ral deaneries; under theſe 


ree ru 
are nine abbies, ſeven chapters, and.twe hundred and 
twenty-ſeven pariſhes. Beſides the cathedral; there are 
in this city one chapter, five abbies, ſeveral convents, one 
alms: houſeg and one hoſpital. | en ent zii 37 
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Tous 223 ELLE i ie e eee ee LIBRL 
Of the Government of BuRGuNDYI its Name, Situation, 


.. Extent; Rivers, Government; and a_ Deſcription of the 
principal Cities; - particularly. Dijox, AUFUN;3 and 
1 DRAVOUX;| | the; Capital H the. ſmall , Prineipality - of 

DomsEs. 401 Ht 2 e 


i lit. Jo eee eie 5. 2h, 

DURGUND,Y, called by the French Burgagne, de- 
Dries its name from the Burgundians, who, toward 
the beginning of the fifth century, ſettled in Swifſerland 
and Franche. Came, whence ſpreading: themſelves toward 
the. rivers: Sonne and Rhone, they. exeed a kingdom of 
their own, - which. was gradually reduced by the kings of 
the Fran- It was united to the kingdom of France by 
Out hapre. I. in the year 5317, and it has been lately repre- 
ſented 48 containing 3, 8g, 300 inabitants. This coun- 
try is bounded on the north by iGhampagne, on the caſt by 
weſt by the Baur honnais and Mveęrnois. It extends ſrom 
eaſt, ta\ weſt above thirty French leagues, and from north 
ta ſouth above: forty-five. In 
BOS 10 eee 16 181-197 
is fertile in corn and fruits b 


4 pe Ir; 
guiſhied for; its expellent; wines} ! int oak | 


and, till the expulſion of the 


this government are four 
a ice gr POPE. iy 
t is particularly diſtin- 


a hundred and forty, miles to the fouth- eaſt of Paris, in 
4719“ N. latitude, and 5 2/ E: longitude from Green- 
wich; It is fortified after the ancient manner; and de- 


| xs... It 
b 


fended by a caſtle flanked with great round towers. 
is a pretty large city; the ſtreets are well paved, broad, 
and ſtraight; the houſes are handſome; and the churches 
and ſquares beautiful. . 7 

In this city are ſeven pariſh-churches, four abbies, three 
large hoſpitals or alms-houſes, ſeveral convents, with a 
chapel in which is kept a ſuppoſed miraculous hoſt; and 
the Jeſuits had here a magnificent houſe. There is in 
this city an academy of ſciences, and in 1723 a college of 


law was alſo erected. | | DR 

The walks before the city are a quarter of a league; in 
length, planted with three rows of linden-trees, and ter- 
minated by a delightful grove. - This city is the reſidence 
of the governor, the parliament, an intendancy, a taillage- 
office, a provincial, ſupreme, and particular court, a falt- 


. 


office; &&. | | 1 : 
AUTUN, the Angu/fodunum of the ancients, ſtands in 


46? 57 N. latitude, and 418 E. longitude from Green- 
wich, on an eminence near three hills on the river Aruxz 
and is about a mile in length, and as much in breadth. It 
conſiſts of the Upper, and the Lower city, in the latter 
of which is the citadel, and there are held the provin- 
Cial tribunal, a foreſt court, a ſalt- office, and ſeveral 
other courts. In this city is one cathedral, five abbies, 
two ſeminaries, two priories, one collegiate, and twelve 
pariſh-churches. There was here, alſo a college of Je- 
ſuits, and there are at preſent ſix convents, particularly a 
fine Chartreuſe, ſituated. in the. ſuburbs, in the church 
of which lie the laſt. dukes of Burgundy ; it has alſo 
two hoſpitals. In the midſt of the city is an open 
place called The Field of, Mars, and there are till the 
remains, of three Pagan temples, one of them dedicated to 
Janus, and another to Diana. Here are likewiſe two an- 
cient gates of excellent workmanſhip, which ſome have 
taken for triumphal arches, with a circus and the remains 
of a; pyramid; which laſt, to all appearance, has been a 
No ad Is O91 | 


| #44 s 7 LK 39 NT £351 r 
AUYXERRE,, in Latin Antiſſudorum, the capital of the 
earldom, of Auxerrais, is ſituated in 47 48' N. latitude, 
and 35 34 E. longitude from Greenwich, on a hill near 
the river Tonne, ninety-two miles to the ſouth of Paris. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop; ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Sens; his palace is a moſt, noble ſtructure. In this city 
are alſo;a collegiate and eight parjſh-churches, five abbies, 
fix convents, one commandery of the knights of Malta, 
Teluits they had a ſeminary 
and a college in this city; there, are bere likewiſe. two 
hoſpitals. This place, by means of the Yonne, carries on 
A rade. Here is à great manufacture of looking 
es. $47 1: art ited s. : "7 ep 
ene of Done and of the abelian of Tee, 
rincipality of Dombes, and of the caſtellany of Trevour, 
fs Gated 4 a hill by the Saone, a tad and eighty- 
eight miles to the ſouth, by. weſt of Paris, and is the re- 
Os of ,a. governor, a, parliament, a diſtrict - court, and 
a mint. It is ſaid to have derived its name from its ſitu- 
ation on one of eee which AMrippa mac e into 
Gaul, and which here divides into three branches. 
This city, with the little, principality of Dombes, be- 
longs to the duke of Maine and was, declared by Louis 
| XIV. an independent prinejpality. Hence the prince of 
Dambes has the power of lite . can confer nobi- 
lity, coin money, and impoſe what taxes he pleaſes on 
his ſubje&ts, though he has his own parliament. His cer 
tain; revenue is about, 150,000 "Jvres, (65634. ering} 
apt this, little principality is governed by a governor- 
. > be 8 16251 
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Tbe rivers hers are the Sine z the Dehune, which runs. of the Government of. Lxonnois ni „ partzenlar Dr- 
into the Seane; he Brebince, o Beurbince, Which ifues Aeriptiun of the City of ons. rer n ee xt of 
out of the lake of Ly 1 win the Arnungan, the Me hic wilt a1 Lias ine 6 KG" e 12 TH 
Dube, and Tiſlſe, and ſeveral minęgn ſpringa. . LON N Q158s: ale by, D* Anville Lianois is 
Dijon, in Gown Prue, the capital of i the eauntry and] L bounded! on che north by Burgundy, on the ealt; it 
government of Burgundy, is ſituated an the Donate about wy eparated. by the Senne and Rhone from Dauphine,. on 


; 


the 
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the ſouth it is bounded by Pivarais nd Pelaiv, and or the” | 


welt by #'tvergne. It comprehends the three ſmall pro- 
vinces of Lyonnois, Beauyjolois, and Förez ; and pr 
corn, wine, and fruit, particularly an excellent kind of 
of theſe diſttits 


large cheſnut called marrons, The firſt 
alone merits a particular deſcription.” ' 


beſides 
feveral mtheral ſprĩ 


ngs. 3 G : 

The Lyennois, ſays Br. Smollet, c is one of the moſt 
agreeable and beſt-cultivated countries I ever beheld: di- 
verſified with hill, dale, wood, and water, laid'out in ex- 
tenſive corn-fields and rich meadows, well ſtocked with 
black cattle, and adorned with a ſurpriſing number of 
towns, villages; villas, and convents, e 

the brows of gently-ſwelling hills, ſo that they appear to 
the greateſt advantage.” Travels, II. 259. What greatly 


. 


ces 


The principal rivers are the Rhone, Soane, and Loire; 

Eve ſmall ones, as the Furan, Azerque, Rhin, 
Lignon, &c. Here is alſo a mine of copper and vitriol, 
Wl ond PAW 


y ſituated on 


heightens thefe natural beauties is the charming paſtoral 
85ane, which winds its ſilent courſe fo ſmoothly and gent- 


Wy, that one can ſcarcely diſcern which way its current 


flows. © It is this placid appearance,“ continues our au- 

thor, © that tempts fo many people to bathe in it at Lyons, 
where a great number of perſons are drowned every ſum- 
mer; whilſt there is not an inftance of any perſon thus 


periſhing in tte Rhone, its rapidity deterring every one 


from bathing in its ſtream.” 


Lyoxs, in Latin Lugdunum, the capital of the Lyonndis, 
and of the whole government, ſtands fifteen miles to the 


north of Vienne; in Dauphirt, in 45% 46” N. latitude, and 


5 50 E. longitude from Greenwich, at the conflux of the 


the cathedral,” but the chürches of St. Stephen and 12 
Holy Croſs. The eathedral is indeed a large fing 
particularly famous for its cock, wh ich, like that at ggf. 
burg, is celebrated for the, vatiety of its motions, wakes 
which Have ecaſed; for at every bour a cock at the to 


| elapped his wings thrice, and crowed twice, after which 


an angel coming out of à door, fluted the Virgin Air, 
and at the fame time the Holy Ghoſt deſcended, ang fa 
image of God the Father gave the benediction.  Peſg,. 
the cathedral, 'are” three chapters or collegiate churches: 
thirteen pariſtr churches, and there were two colleges of Joi 
ſuits, oy cv which was the molt flately in all the kino. 
dom. This ſtructure is a regular quadraugle, curiouſly . A 
ed in freſco, though ſomething defaced on the eaſt ſide: 
| where the winds from the mountains beat upon it. Over 
the front door, and over part of the church of that college, 
is an obſervatory, one of the boldeſt pieces of architecture 
in Europe. Their chapel has a fine altar-pièce of lapisz 
lazuli, and an excellent piece of painting by Blanchard. 
Their library is a ſpacious and handfome apartment, in 
which are about 40,000, volumes; among which are ſyine 
manuſcripts: of the Bible, but theſe are not very ancient: 
one of the moſt valuable pieces is a manuſcript of P/;zy's 
Natural Hiſtory, of conſiderable px ar The paintings 
in the Hotel de Ville ate chiefly: by Blanchard, » In the cha- 
pel called des Peuotenis is a fine picture by Ruben. 
| Without the gate of e is a large ſuburb, where 
the bare - footed Carmelites have a delightful convent, with 
ſpae ious gardens, from which there is a fine proſpect of thy 
city: in their church is an altar. of agate and lapis-Jaziili, 
The Capurc hins have alſo the-pretended miracles of their 


ö 


baue and the Rhone; the former runs through à part of | faint painted on the walls of their cloiſter ; among which 


the city, and has two bridges of 'w6od, and a narrow one 
of ſtone; but the ſtone bridge over the Rhone is à noble 


ſtructure. & This bridge, fays Dr. Smollet, © ſeems to 


be fo Nightly built, chat 1 ſhould imagine it would be one 
day carncd away 7 A of the river, eſpecially as 
ſmall, 


the arches are ſo 


at after great rains they are 


ſbmerimes ftopped up, or at leaſt do not admit « fuffeient 
Et d for the increaſed body of water. In ſome mea- 
ws 


my 


remedy this dafigetous erbus defect, a middle pier has 
removed, and two àreches thrown into one. This 


bridge, as'alfo that of St. Eprit, is not built in @ ſtraight 


ve 


vexity to 
er 


t 
te 
I. 144.-l=It has been femafked, that the 
4 8555 


$z27 remark 
adds Tiftle in 


line acx08 che riyer, but with à tart Mhieh form à ec 
5 Nor . . ment. Such a behd is eertai 
"for the better reſiſting che general impetuoſity 

of the Rream, and has ho bad effect to the eye.” Tue, 
ard in the llowneſßs of itz current, 
ne is emblet̃atieal of French rapidity; and Mrs; 
6, it is eqaally obſervable 'that the junction 
"appearance to chert firetigth arid'grandeury | ga 


rns a cori 


Sdane reſembles 


t, and that the 
Mrs: P. 


and that each makes a better figure ſeparately than- When 


united. "T avu#8, I. 28. he Uty'is abtut à Toirth part | 


as large as Pri, and is very populous; birt thoſt of the 
fetdets are a e h © genefilly high and well 


- 


pe BTR frated by the 'raggedries and mean appearance | 
thei paper Windows? they àre (aid to Cofitain above 
: 11 1 


rance 


ninety thotfindTouls! Lady Evan fiye, < maby parts of 
Mis city are rightful *thehobſegare erwded together, each 
ſtory, as it riles,projeCtitig'over the other; and the {tree 
narrow and ſbinking? but the Enyiroris are beautiful.“ 


In Hot are ſevę faul firie ſquares in one of w | 
eleg#ntin'Bireps, Which was be. 
Zin ni 7647, ind fiſhed in 1655. I is a large building 
the form of a oBloHig dafs and on each ide ofthe 
far a wing four hiffdred ard twenty feet in length. 
che middle of the front is 4 tower, With a cup dn the 
Wp; And A the angles project two arge pavifons. 


Yowiichoule,” the 
un in 2647, 


; ag gate is adorned with two columns ef "the" Ionle . 


7, and leads into a large hall arched over, where are to 
be ſeen the buſts of Pip th a Charles VIII. and 
he kings of France of 


Henry IV. with the pictures o 


| 


ö 
g 
; 
1 


is one of his paying his apothecary with prayers, inſtead 
of money. Ihe nunnery of St. Peter is à fine ſtructute; 
and the pdriſh-church>of St. Nrege' is adorned with frye: 
ral fine pieces of painting by Le Brun bv ho ne >, 
In one of the ſquares ſtands an equeſtrian ſtatue in braſs 
of Louis XIV. La Belle Qur is a ſpacious area, and near 
it are a mall and a delightful walk 9 
The arſenal here is a ſine building, well ſtored with 


has that of count of Lyons. "Er 
ntains, which, beiqg wur 


On che danke of the®Rbone;" near Long, Lady Craven 
faw ſeveral pęrſons ſifting gravel: they find among it little 


Moſt of the inhabitants are makers of ſilk, gold, and 
filver laces. © ve mare bw rope in and about this cit) 
ambunted to eighteen thouſand; bat in 1698, chis: nun- 
ber was found reduced to four thouſand. It is ſtill, how- 
ever, in great repute for the above manufactures, particu- 


of; Whieh is the | Larly for Its bombazeens, Which are admired for their beau: 
2 — 46 its trade extends not only over all Fyunce, 


0 Span” Nah Sion, Cirmany) an the 
Netherlatids. 2 mæentient a u heel lebten lhe 
ſaw at Lyons, to wind filk on hobbintz, erected on the Fourth 
(tory of the duiſding, und tured by à horſe; this wheel 


Phe ,| ſets ſeveral on all . — floors in motion, and thoſe turn 


many thouſtnd' bobbins; ' Letters, p. 25. Here is a very 
doniſderable manufacture of velvets carried on by. M Per. 
ue Of which Mrs. Piomt i ſpeaks in the following rertns : 
« Nothing which I ever ſaw at London or Paris dum d- 


the name of Louis: the roof is allo finely painted, =—_ pute to the beauty of tubſe Jelyetz or with then attnebeſ- 
wa "Pile Lamel of per)" de oh A to St. 1280 fary to produce ſuch an eff; Mit de wrong ide re- 
he «conſiſts Of gentlemen of the beff fumities. |Hainsmvorh,” arid is not Aruck"throuph'iby the threads. 
They boaſt of ſeveral kings un ptinibes having been for- The hangings for che empreſs of N bed-ehamber are 
merly members of it; particularly in the thirteen cen-| | "\exedhted, the Yeſin elegant, and the colour- 
1 ben at one gm they fel the Jan of Amper F, ing brilliant. The fersenm too fer the pravdifeignior-1s 
Hine fonts ofxings, ſouſteen ſons of dukes; thirep oft nel Rimmned, being net only magnificent) bur diſpläying 
"and Eweuty'of Barons, Toerchisehapter belag not Vn — "7 rawehj 1-46; „err 19 ene 
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the Plant ca 


and Rivers 


Narbonne, 
Deſcription 
ANGUEDOC is bounded on the eaſt by the Rhone, 


which ſeparates it from Provence and Daiphine ; 
the north by Lyonnois, Auvergne, and Guienne; 
8 he weſt a part of it is divided by the Garonne from 
5 wt of Gaſconv;z and on the ſouth it terminates- on 
ef. countries of Rouſſillon and Foix, and alſo on the 
Maditerraneans. The-eaſtern coaſt, from Agde as far as 
the Rhone, 1s remarkably increaſed, the ſea having re- 
tired from it conſiderably, as evidently appears on con- 
ſulting the accounts of ancient Geographers with reſpect 
do the ſituation of ſeveral of its maritime places, and com- 
paring them with their preſent ſtate, The figure of this 
country is very irregular ; its extent, however, from eaſt 
to weſt, may be computed at about ſeventy leagues; from 
north to ſouth 3 in the narroweſt part, it is between 
ten and twelve, but in the broadeſt weſtward it is almoſt 
thirty, and to the eaſtward near thirty-two. oh IIs 
The winds in this country are very remarkable. 
Along the ſouthern coaſt, which is properly a long valley, 
extending from Toulouſe to 'the ſea, it generally blows a 
weſt wind, though it is ſometimes north and ſometimes 
ſouth- welt. This wind gradually increaſes, and, being 
cool, refreſhes the country in ſummer. : The inhabitants 
call it Cirs, in conformity to its ancient name Circius. 
Oppoſite to this blows another from the eaſt or ſouth- 
eaſt, which is called Autun. It is firſt perceived near 
Narbonne, and at Caſ/tlenaudari is very violent: | this 
wind, being hot, cauſes head-achs, with loſs of appetite, 
and ſeems to ſwell the whole body. In the eaſtern part 
of Languedoc is frequently felt a cold and very ſtrong 
north wind, which follows the courſe of the Rhone in 
the valley thro* which it runs, from north to ſouth, and is 
called Biſe, or Black. Sometimes, in direct oppoſition to 
the latter, blows a ſea-wind, which is uſually accompanied 
with a drizzling rain ; but when dry, has the ſame mor- 
bid effects as the Autun in Upper Languedoc; beſides, in 
the heat of ſummer, from the coaſt of Leucate to the 
Rhone, ſea-breezes conſtantly ſet in, at nine or ten o 
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Among the products of the ſoil may be reckoned toad, 
which particularly grows in Upper Languedic, I his 
plant has its root uſually an inch thick, and a foot, or a 
foot and a half in length, with five or ſix leaves growing 
from it, that are a foot long, and fix inches v5 i The 
flower repreſents a croſs, and bears an oblong ſeed, which 
is ſometimes of a violet, and ſometimes of a yellow co- 
lour; but the former is the beſt. It is uſually ſown in 
February, and requires a good ſoil, with great Care after 
it begins to ſhoot, When the herb is ripe, it is cut off 
cloſe to the ground, and immediately pounded to a paſte, 
which is made up into cakes, or balls; and theſe, when 
thoroughly dried in the ſun, are reduced to a powder, 
which gives a very beautiful and laſting blue. 

The fork-tree is alſo one of the curioſities of this coun- 
try, though it is alſo found in Spain and [raly The ſtem 
of this tree is from two to four feet high, which having 
reached, its farther growth is generally checked. At the 
top of its ſtem grow a conſiderable number of ſtraight 
ſhoots, which are ſuffered to riſe five or ſix feet, and about 
the third year are cut into the form of three-pronged. 
forks; and in the ſixth, ſeventh, and frequently not till 
the ninth, when they have completed their growch, are 
carefully cut off cloſe to the ſtem, and undergo a ſecond 
formation in a hot oven. | 

There are here ſeveral periodical and medicinal ſprings. 
The principal rivers are the Rhone; the Garonne, whichi 
iſſues from the Pyrenean mountains; the Aude; the 
Tarne, which proceeds from the Gevaudan ; the Allier, 
which ariſes in the ſame country; and the Loire, whicki 
iſſues from the Yivarez, and falls into the Mediterranean. 

The ROYAL CANAL, formed in order to make 2 
communication between the Atlantic Ocean and the gulf of 
Lyons in the Mediterranean, that veſſels might paſs from one 
ſea into the other, without going round by Spain, is one of 
the nobleſt works that any country has ever produced, and 
therefore deſerves a particular deſcriptions Under Louis 
XIV. Paul Riguer, of Bexieres, after employing twenty 
years in a minute conſideration of every particular, du- 
ring which he had no other. counſellor than his gardener, 
completed his plan. The firſt ſtone was laid in the year 
1667, and the canal was opened in 1681, but it was not 
completed until many years after, 15 . 

This canal begins at the harbour of Cette on the Me- 
diterranean, and traverſes the lake of Thau, and a quar- 
ter of a mile below 'Toulouſe is conveyed by three ſluices 
into the Garonne. It is every where ſix feet deep ; ſo 
that a cargo of eighteen hundred quintals may be for- 
warded to any place upon it, and its breadth, from ont 
bank to the other, is a hundred and forty- four feet. 

At St. Ferreol, x quarter of a mile below Revel, be- 
tween two rocky. hills, that are in the form of a half- 


clock in the morning, and, to the great refreſhment of 
the air, laſt till about, five in the evening. Laſtly, it is 
alſo obſervable that at the foot of the Pyrenees, near the 
village of Blaud, in a narrow valley wholly environed 
with mountains, except toward the north-weſt, and 
through certain openings two or three hundred paces wide, 
blows a very cool weſt or north-weſt gale, which chiefly 
prevails in ſummer, and then only in the night. In clear 
and warm weather this gale is much ſtronger than in a 
thick and cold air. In ſummer it cools the whole valley, 
and in winter prevents white froſts; and, as it blows 
only in the night, the inhabitants of the village of Blaud 
can winnow their corn at no other time. | 

This province produces ſome very beautiful marble, 
and in ſeveral places in Zewer Languedoc are found tur- 
quiiſes, There are here alſo lead and iron mines, | 
This country is very mountainous, particularly the 
Cevennes, which are of great height and very fleep ; yet 
theſe being, as it were, the head quarters of the Pro- 
teſtants, abound in people. It produces plenty of corn, 
fruit, and fine wine; with large plantations of olives and 
wulberry-trees, the latter for ſilk worms, and the for- 
mer for oil; though this laſt is inferior to that of Pro. 
vence. They here tread out the corn in the manner 
praQiiſed in the Ee, by cauſing a number of mules and 
horſes to turn round a circle upon the grain, which is 
firewed uncer them, and afterward alſo tread the ſtraw 


moon, is a large reſervoir, twelve hundred fathoms in 


length, five hundred in brezdth, and twenty deep, tha 
whole ſurface being ſix hundred and eighty- ſeven thou- 
ſand four hundred and thirty-eight feet. Into this baſin 
of water the rivulet of | Laudet, which runs down the 
hills, is received, and encloſed by a wall two thouſand 
| four hundred feet long; a hundred and thirty-two in 
height; and twenty-four feet thick; having a ſtrong 
dam defended by a ſtrong wall of free- ſtone. Under the 
dam runs an arched paſlage reaching to the main wall; 
where three large cocks, of caſt braſs, are turned and 
ſhut by means of iron bars; and theſe cocks diſcharge 
the water, through mouths as large as a man's body, inte 
an arched aqueduct, where it runs through the outer wall, 
and when got beyond it, goes under the name of the 
river Laudot; continuing its courſe to the canal called 
Rigole de la Plaine. From thence is is conveyed to ano- 
ther fine reſervoir near Naurouſe, two hundred fathoms in 
length, a hundred and fifty in breadth, with the depth of 
ſeyen feet; and out of this b-ſin it is conveyed, by means 
of ſluices, both to the Mediterrantan Sea and to the 
Ocean, according as the canal requires it. Though the 
above cocks remain open for ſome months ſucceſſively, yet 
there is no viſible diminution of the water in the great 
reſervoir, Near Bezzeres ate eight ſluices, which form a 
regular and grand caſcade, nine hundred and thirty-ſix 
feet long, and ſixty- ſix high, by means of which veſſels 


into ſmall pieces, to ſave the trouble of chopping it, 
Vol. II. : fy 


I may pals croſs 57 river CI, and continue their voyage 
0 * 5 


On 


* 


ſo that the revenue, eſpecially in time o 
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on the canal. Above it, between Bezieres and Gapęflan, is 


the Mal- Pat, where the canal is conveyed for the length 
of a hundred and twenty fathoms, under a mountain cut 
intoa very lofty arcade, the greateſt part of which is lined 
with free-ſtone, except toward the end, where it is only 
hewn through the rock, which is of a ſoft ſulphureous 
ſubſtance. At Aga is a round fluice, with three open- 
ings, three different depths of the water 4 there; 
and the gates are ſo ingeniouſly contrived, that veſſels may 
paſs through by opening which ſluice the maſter pleaſes ; 
an invention that ſtruck the great Vauban himſelf with 
admiration. The leſſer rivers and ſtreams, that might 
have prejudiced the canal, have been carried under it by 
water-courfes, of which there are forty-four, beſides 
eight bridges. 

This canal coſt thirteen millions of livres, (ſomething 
more than half a million ſterling) part of which money was 
furniſhed by the king, and part by the ſtates of Languedoc. 
The king generouſly granted to Riguet, the inventor and 
conductor, and his male heirs, all the juriſdiction and 
revenues belonging to it; ſo that the crown does not 
come into poſſeſſion till the extinction of that line. Ships 
paſling on it, for every hundred weight pay twenty ſous, 
(10d. Engliſh) and even the king himſelf pays the ſame 
toll for military ſtores, &c. ſent by way of this canal; 

7 a briſk trade, is 
very conſiderable. However, the charges attending it are 
alſo very great; for the ſalaries of the ſeveral directors, 
receivers, comptrollers, lieutenants, clerks, and watch- 
men, annually amount to one hundred thoufand livres, 
(4-007. ſterling) beſides the great expence of repairs. 

e counts of Caraman, deſcendants of Rrguet, are alſo 


' obliged to keep paſſage - boats, which are drawn by mules 


or horſes ; theſe go and return at ſtated times. Accord- 
ing to Mr, Swinburne, 360 boats navigate this canal, each 
of which performs annually fix voyages. The convty- 
ance of goods is paid for by the league; paſſengers pay 
by the day. The proprietors of the works receive a 
thouſand livres, (437. 158. ſterling) each voyage. The 
whole annual income, the fame writer ſtates to be, 
2,160,000 livres, (94, 500 l. ſterling) the current expences 
and coſts of repairs are ſuppoſed to amount, one year 
with another to 1,610,000 livres (70,437 l. 10s. ſter- 
ling) per annum, and the net profits to 550,000 livres 
(24,062 J. 105. ſterling). Travels II. 369. The length 
of this canal from e to Bezieres, where it joins the 
river Orb, is 125,435 French toiſes, equal to one hun- 
dred and fifty-two Englifh miles. The ſyſtem of inland 
navigation,” fays the ſame writer, ** has been ſo much 


improved of late years, that I make no doubt but this ca- 


nal would be ſhortened many leagues, were it to be un- 
dertaken afreſh. It is full of angles and turns that do 
not appear neceſſary ; and on the contrary, in one or two 
places has been driven ftrait at an enormous expence, 
through numberteſs obftacles, when a ſhort ſweep would 
have conveyed the waters, with greater eaſe and leſs ex- 
pence, to the place of their deſtination. There are fifteen 
locks upon it in the fall toward the ocean, and forty-five 
on tlie ſide of the Mediterranean. The higheſt point 
between the two ſeas is at Naureuge, which is elevated 
one hundred toiſes (more than 200 yards) above the le- 
vel of each ſhore. The canal is carried over thirty-feven 
aqueducts, and croffed by eight bridges.” . Swinburne's 
Travels, II. 367. ; | 

The coaſt of Languedac is dangerous, and alſo in 
want of good and ſecure harbours. The city of Mont- 
pellier, by means of the river Lex, and the lakes near it, 
carries on, at the harbour of Cetis, the greateſt mari- 
time trade in all Languedoc; but the whole is not very 
conſiderable. The tommerce of this province principal- 
1y conſiſts of manufactures and other goods. Wine is ex- 


ported hence to the coaſts of Italy; oil to Switzerland 


and Germany; and, when the harveſt proves abundant, 
corn to Italy and Spain; dried cheſnuts and raiſins are 
ſent to Tunis and Algiers; and cloth to Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Levant. 1 
Toward the middle of the ſixteenth century the Re- 
formation made a rapid progreſs in this province; but 


was ſoon followed by civil broils, and attacked with all 


the rage of perſecution, which was carried on here with 


A 


| 


FR avez. 


greater fury than in other parts of Fran. 
was the ſcene of ieee 5 ” gurl 
above an hundred years. But, notwithſtanding 5 for 
rents of blood that were poured out here, in ord beg 
terminate the Hugenots (and in the whole Lage * 
France, more ſhocking ſcenes of cruelty were n N Yu 
bited than in this ſingle province) yet there il kt. 
nues to refide in theſe parts a great number of Prot rg 
So ineffectual are fire and ſword to accompliſh t "ts, 
poſes of bigotry and ſuperſtition. By an edict on ON 
Verſailles in November 1787, and regiſtered by the * 
liament of Paris in January 1788, the ſubjects Reg 
French king, whodiſſent from the eſtabliſhed religion ro 
country, are reſtored to ſome of the rights of wen ny 
citizens, which they had been deprived of for nt 
than a century, by the revocation of the edict of N. = 
Particularly, their marriages are rendered legal, b 2 
publication of banns by a curate or vicar, „ 
made in a book to be provided for that purpoſe, ( 
ſanguinity is diſpenſed with, beyond the third de, = 
The whole ceremony of marriage to confiſt, in the . 0 
accompanied by four witneſſes, going to the houſe o 
the curate or vicar, where one of the parties ſhall reſide 
or to the civil magiſtrate of the place, and there &c,,. 
ing that they have taken, and do take each other as ma, 
and wife, and that they promiſe fidelity to each Frag 
Upon which the curate, vicar, or magiſtrate is directed 
to declare to the parties that they are legally united in 
indiſſoluble marriage. Marriages already contracted be. 
tween Proteſtants may be legalized, and the children of 
ſuch marriages legitimated, by the parties appearing per- 
ſonally, accompanied by four witneſſes, and making 
declaration before the curate, vicar, or magiſtrate, of their | 
union, and delivering in an account of the number, 1; 
and ſex of their children. The birth of children of dif. 
ſenting ſubjects, who have been married in the manner 
preſcribed by the edict, is thereby ordered to be certified 
either by baptiſmal record, or by a declaration made he. 
fore the magiſtrate of the place, by the father and two 
refident witneſſes, or in his abſence by four witneſſes 


alike reſident. Children born of parents whoſe religious 
perſuaſion does not admit the neceſſity of baptiſm, 
are merely to have their birth declared, with the 
ſect of the parents, and proof given that they were mar. 
ried according to the form preſcribed by the edit. By 
the 27th article the magiſtrates of towns, boroughs, and 
villages are directed to procure a proper and decent ſpot 
of ground for the interment of ſuch ſubjects or ſtrangers 
who cannot be interred in conſecrated ground. 

The Popifh clergy are here Slain. numerous and 
wealthy, there being in Languedac three archbiſhops and 
twenty biſhops, and the whole eccleſiaſtical revenues 
amount to twenty-five millions forty-one thouſand eigt 
hundred and fifty-two livres per annum (or, 1,001,674 1, 
ſterling.) It has alſo a great number of inferior courts, 
ſubject to the ſupreme ones, which are the parliament of 
Toulouſe, and the chamber of accompts and taxes at Mont- 
pellier, The parliament conſiſts of the clergy, the nobi- 
lity, and the commons, who are called together by the 
king annually in October. | 
| The principal places in this province are the folloy- 
ing: | 
| TovuLovss, or THouLovUsE, the capital of Languedic, 
and one of the moſt ancient cities in the kingdom, is 
ſituated, according to Dr. Maſtelyne, in 43% 30 N. lat. 
and in 1 21” E. longitude from Greenwich, in a diftcict 
called the Toulouſain, in a moſt delightful plain on 
the Garonne, and, next to Paris, is ſaid to be the largeſt 
city in the kingdom. The circumference is ſaid to be 
about ſour miles. The ſtreets are moſtly broad, and the 
houſes built of brick; it is not, however, very populous, 
and though ſo finely ſituated, its trade is inconſiderable, 
the ſtaple article being Spaniſh wool. The genius of the 
citizens of Taulouſe, inclines more to letters than to com- 
merce. The law draws to it many perſons, the church alſo 
ſwallows up a large portion of the inhabitants ; poverty 
and idlenefs take poſſeſſion of the inferior claſs. The 
Capiteulat, or chief municipal, magiſtracy, which is com- 
poſed of eight perſons, holds out a temptation to every 


wealthy merchant which greatly tends to check the ſpirit 
* 5 0 


N 

a as the office confers the rank and privi- 
of 2 i Nr not only to the perſons inveſted with the 
20 but alſo to their deſcendants, mercantile con- 
ig! bl 


enounced ; and the capitals, which might 
_— 1 E in commerce, are otherwiſe diſpoſed 


of his city is the ſeat of an intendency and receiver's 
of a governor, a provincial court, a royal tribu- 
_—_ admiralty, a foreſt-court, a mint, and other 
ny offices ; it is alſo the reſidence of an archbiſhop, 
4 5 ſecond parliament of the kingdom. The dioceſe 
2 archbiſhop contains two hundred and fifty pariſhes, 
ur revenue amounts to ſixty thouſand livres a year, 
b ſterling) and his taxation at the court of Rome 
\ fre thouſand florins. » GG: i 

According to Mr. Swinburne, this city is crowded with 
churches» T he cathedral is an ancient handſome ſtruc- 

+. but contains nothing remarkable: in the ſpacious 
"x before it is a fountain, over which is an obeliſk curi- 
_ wrought. In the church of St. Sernin, or St. Sa- 
4 — are ſaid to lie thirty bodies of ſaints, and among 
. ſeven of the Apoſtles, one of whom they pretend to 
he St. James the Younger, though St. Zago de Compoſiella, 
in Sparn, alſo boaſts of being poſſeſſed of the body of that 
Apoſtle. Near this City ſtands a ſecularized abbey. The 
church of L2 Dorade is thus called from a gilded, but 

now a coal black image of the Virgin Mary, which ſtands 
on the great altar, and in any time of 'calamity is the 
conſtant refuge of the inhabitants, The name of the 
ſtatuary ws Tabs which being marked on the baſe, has 
made the common people imagine that this image was 
carved by St. Luke, The church of the Carmelites has a 
Jarge and magnificent chapel; that of the Dominicans is 
alſo large and ſplendid, Under the choir of the Franci/- 
ian church is a vault, where bodies dry without moulder- 
ing or putrefaction; but become extremely light. The 
ſociety of the Blue Penitents in this City is one of the moſt 
renowned fraternities in the whole kingdom, having in 
its regiſters kings, princes of the blood, and eminent ec- 
cleſiaſtics. Here the Inquiſition was firſt eſtabliſhed ; and 
- the proceedings which terminated in the condemnation 
and execution of John Calas, for the imputed muider of 
his ſon, in 1761, prove that the ſeeds of the fanaticiſm 
and prieſtly cruelty which produced that cruel tribunal, 
are not yet deſtroyed in this province. 

The univerſity of Toulouſe is reputed the ſecond in 
France, and conſiſts of ſeveral colleges. The four facul- 
ties, namely, divinity, law, philoſophy, and phyſic, with 
the liberal arts, are taught here. Here is alſo an acade- 
my of polite literature, founded by royal patent in Sep- 
tember 1694. It is called Les 2. Fleuraux, and every 
year, on the third day of May, they give away four prizes, 
one of gold and three of ſilver flowers, to thoſe who diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by writing the beſt copy of verſes. The 
above ſociety meets in the town-houſe, which is a ſpacious 
building called the Capitolium, in which there is a white 
marble ſtatue of Cementia, who is ſaid to have inſtituted 
the above-mentioned Floral prizes in the year 1340. 

The hall of this ſtructure is adorned with the buſts of 
the illuſtrious and celebrated natives of Toulouſe, as alſo 
of two Gethic kings, ſome counts of Toulouſe, and ſe- 
veral diſtinguiſhed civilians. There are here preſerved 
five large parchment folios, finely written and illuminat- 
ed, being the annals of the city from the year 1288 to. 
the preſent time. | | 

Here is alſo an academy of ſciences and liberal arts. 
The ſtone bridge over the Garonne, which was built by 
Francis Manſard, is a hundred and thirty-five fathoms 
long, and twelve broad; it reſts on ſeven arches of 
different magnitudes; but, except the corners, which 
are of ſtone, is -wholly built of brick. The only re- 
mains of antiquity here are the brick arches of a ſmal] 
amphitheatre. Stuinburne's Travels, II. 338. 

NarBonNE, the ancient NARBo, is a fortified city, 
ſixty-four miles to the weſt of Montpellier, ſeated on a 
canal which paſſes through it, and joins the river Aude, 
according to Dr. Maſkelme. in 43* 117 N. latitude, 
and 3˙ E. longitude from "Greenwich. It ſtands in a 

plain, the ſite of which is ſo low as to expoſe the city 
to inundations from ſeveral adjoining rivers which flow 
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toward the ſalt lakes. Swinburne, II. 372. It is the re- 
ſidence of an archbiſhop, whoſe province contains a hun- 
dred and forty-four pariſhes, and its revenue amounts to 
ninety thouſand livres per annum, (3600 J. ſterling) out 
of which he pays at Rome nine thouſand florins. The 
cathedral called St. Juſtus and St. Paſtor, is remarkable 
for its fine organs and curious paintings, in which are re- 
preſented the raiſing of Lazarus from the dead, the laſt 
judgment, and other pieces. There are alſo five other 
pariſh churches. The remains of Roman antiquities ſtill 
to be ſeen here conſiſt of ſtones and inſcriptions, chiefly 
pee in the walls of the court of the archbiſhop's pa- 
ace; and in the garden is a beautiful Roman ſepulchre of 
white marble. The trade of Narbonne depends chiefly 
upon the exportation of its wheat, which is much eſteem- 
ed for ſeed-corn, and, except olives, is the only important 
production of the dioceſe. It is ſent by a canal to the 
ſea, where it is ſhipped for thoſe provinces along the coaſt 
where little corn is grown. This place is likewiſe fa- 
mous for its honey, 

MonTPELL1tR, in Latin Mons Pes8ALANUs, is 
ſeated on a hill by the river Lex, fifty miles to the 
north-eaſt of Narbonne, according to Dr. Maſtelyne, in 
43" 36 N. lat. and 30 f E. long. from Greenwich ; and, 
next to Toulouſe, is the moſt conſiderable city in Langue- 
doc. It has many fine houſes ; but the ſtreets are very 
narrow, which is attended with this convenience, that in 
hot weather they have linen awnings drawn over them, 
under which a perſon may walk without being incom- 
moded by the ſun. The air here is ſo pleaſant and 
healthy, that numbers of foreigners, and eſpecially of the 
Engliſh, reſort hither for the recovery of.their health, par- 
ticularly when labouring under hectie diſorders. The 
city is adorned with ſeveral ſtately edifices, as the hall of 
juſtice, the churches of St. Peter and the Virgin Mary, 
and a ſtrong citadel flanked with four royal baſtions, 
which commands the town and the neighbouring country. 
In the ſquare of Louis the Great, which is without the 
city, is the pleaſant walk of Peyron, in which ſtands an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of that monarch in bronze, upon a pe- 
deſtal of a greyiſh white marble : this the ſtates of Lan- 
guedoc erected in honour of him. Mr. Swinburne calls 
this walk © the grandeſt in Europe. Travels, II. 380. 

The wuniverfity here is particularly famous for phyſic, 
it being founded by phyſicians who were expelled Spain 
in the year 1180. The ſcarlet gown of that wanton and 
ſportive philoſopher Rabelais, with which all doctors of 
phyſic are inveſted at taking their degrees, has long ceaſ- 
ed to be an original, the ſtudents having, from time to 
time, cut off little ſlips, ſo that the robe now uſed is ſaid 
to be at leaſt the third or fourth ſubſtitute. The privi- 
leges of this univerſity are very conſiderable, and it boaſts 
having taught, or enrolled among its members, many of 
the greateſt phyſicians France has produced in the laſt or 
preſent century. Some of the moſt honourable privi- 
leges which this ſeminary enjoys are ſaid to have been 
obtained by the favour of Rabelars, of witty memory. In 
1706 a royal academy of ſciences was founded here, and 
they have an excellent phyſic garden, in which public 
lectures on botany are read. The inhabitants are prin- 
cipally employed in making verdigrit, likewiſe in manu- 
facturing di mities, ſilks, and woollen fuffs; they have alſo 
a conſiderable trade in woo! brought from the Mediterra- 
ot in wing aqua-vitæ, Hungary-water, cinnamon- wa- 
ter, C, "oh i : 

The walls of this city were built in the year 1208, by 
a ſon of Simon the victorious, king of Arragon, to whom 
his father gave the kingdom of Majorca and the earldom 
of Montpellier as an appanage. They encloſe a round 
knoll. The city formerly belonged to the Proteſtants, 
as one of their cautionary towns ; and though Henry 
IV. made over to them this and other places, his fon 
Louis XIII. took it from them, after a vigorous defence, 
in 1622. | 
| FRoNTIGNAC, or FRONTIGNAN, a ſmall town ſeated 
on the lake of Thu, ſeventeen miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Montpellier, is remarkable for its excellent muſcadine 
wine, its jar-raiſins, and its handſome town-houſe. This 
wine is called by the Engliſh, Frontiniac. The above 
lake, which is alſo called Maguleone, is iwelve leagues in 


length, 


. 


1 


not its name froin the city of Lyons, which is ſeated at a 


with vines, and on the other a very fertile plain. The 


1682. It is defended by a citadel conſiſting of four baſ- 


half from the market - town of REMoULINs, is a bridge 
or twenty-ſeven miles diſtance, to Nimes, and there diſ- 


and thus connecting the high rocks on both ſides the 
ſpring abovementioned, from one mountain to the other. 


thirty-eight feet in length, and eighty- three in height, 
The ſecond conſiſts of eleven arches each, fiſty- ſix feet 


extraordinary width, that, beſides the pillars on which 
the upper part or range of arches reſts, there is a horſe 
and foot- way leading through it, ſecured by a breaſt- 
is five hundred and eighty- five feet and a half in length, 


conſiſts of thirty-five arches, each of which is ſeventeen 
fleet in diameter; and over this uppermoſt range runs the 


in it. The whole is of a very hard and durable free- 
ſtone. From an eminence towards Uzez, a ſmall epiſco 


a cave or reſervoir in the mountain, which being filled 


ſiderable quantity of ſulphur, and is reputed very good 
the Albigenſes take their name, they being a brave and 


trines of the Goſpe], amidſt the violent perſecutions which 


thedial of which is one of the richeſt and fineſt buildings 
in the kingdom: the epiſcopal palace is alſo very noble. 


tremely pleaſant, and the little town of Chateauvieux forms 


doctrines of the Aligenſes were anathematiſed. 
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length, and ſeparated from the ſea only by a narrow tract 
of land; but in one place has a communication with 
the gulf of Hent, which, according to Buſching, takes 


reat diſtance from the ſea, but rather from the violent 

rms ſo frequent in this ſhallow part of the Mediterra- 

nean, and which deſtroy the ſhips as a furious lion does 
Its prey. 


City, thirty miles to the north of Montpellier, is very 
pleaſantly ſituated, it having on one fide hills covered 


ſtreets are in general narrow, but kept clean, and the 
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Of the Governments of Rovs1LLow and Foix; 1h. 8 
tion, Extent, Mountains, Produce, Rivers, tr Situg. 


with a Deſcription of the City of PerpIG ogg Trade, 


Nismts, or Nimiss, in Latin Ntmausvs, a large T \HE county of RovsiLLow is ſeparated to the north 


from Languedoc by the Leſſer P 
it borders on the Mediterranean, - the Ph and 
is divided by the large Pyrenean mountains from Cat 10 - 
and Cerdagne, Its length from eaſt to weſt is © 


houſes, which are of ſtone, are handſomely built. Oneſ fifty miles, and it is twenty-five in breadth. Its name 
$ 


third of the inhabitants are ſaid to be ſecret Prote/lants. 
In this city is an academy of polite literature, founded in 


tions. There are here ſuch a multitude of manufactures, 
that its cloth and filk trade alone exceeds that of the 


whole province. | 
In this city and its neighbourhood are ſeveral illuſtri- 


ous monuments of antiquity : one of the principal of 


derived from its ancient capital Ruſcino. 

Among the ſeveral mountains here, the higheſt 
thoſe of Maſſane and Canigeu; the latter of which r 
to be fourteen hundred fathoms in height. This =q 
try is on all ſides environed with mountains: _—_ 
ſummer-heats are ſo intenſe, that the inhabitants ar 4 
moſt univerſally ſwarthy and meagre, "3 

The ſoil is very fruitful in corn, wine, and forage; an, 


theſe is an amphitheatre, ſaid to be the leaſt damaged off in ſome parts fo uncommoaly fertile, that, after the corn 


any in Europe. 
At no great diſtance from the city, and a mile and a 


called Pont du Guard, a moſt valuable piece of Roman an- 
tiquity, it being part of the greateſt aqueduct by which 


harveſt is got in, they ſow millet, and thus procure ty, 

and ſometimes three harveſts in a year. Mules are her 
uſed for the plough. The wealth of the country en 
ſiſts in olives and oranges, which are almoſt as 8 
here as apples and pears in Normandy. They have — 


the ſpring of Eure was carried the length of nine hours, little wood, and that only of ſhrubs; and from their 


tributed in the amphitheatre, public fountains, and pri- 
vate hcuſes. The above bridge conſiſts of three ranges 
of arches, built one upon another, over the river Gardon, 


river, ſo as to afford a free paſſage to the water of the 


he lower part conſiſts of fix arches, four hundred and 


in diameter, and ſixty-ſeven in height; and is of ſuch an 
work. The third range, which reſts on the ſecond, and 


aqueduct, which is of ſuch a height and breadth, that 
with a little inclination of the body a perſon may walk 


pal town, near the ſpring of Eure, are here and there ſeen 
entire ranges of arches, all which belong to this vaſt 


aqueduct. * 
Quiss Ac is a ſmall place ſeated on the Vidourle, be- 


runs and intermits twice in twenty-four hours. The 
flow Jaſts ſeven hours twenty-five minutes, and the inter- 
miſſion five hours. This is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by 


every five hours, diſcharges itſelf through a canal in the 
form of a ſiphon. This water is drank as a mineral, 
and when heated is uſed for bathing. It contains a con- 


for all diſorders of the eyes. | | 
In Languedoc is the diſtrict of Albigeois, from whence 


upright people, who ſo early as the eleventh century op- 
poſed popery, and profeſſed to adhere to the pure doc- 


their integrity drew upon them. The country produces 
plenty of corn, wine, fruit, and ſaffron ; but the people 
are poor. The capital of this country is Ar By, the ca 


The walk called La Lice, a little above the city, is ex- 


a handſome ſuburb. At a council held here in 1176, the 


want of navigable rivers, the only way of bein 
with goods from other countries 7 by 1 of 1 

The inhabitants have a conſiderable number of ſhee 
which are much eſteemed for the uncommon delicacy a 
their fleſh. Oxen are alſo fattened here, for the 2ratifie 
cation of the wealthy; but the breeding of cows is neg- 
lected, their milk being of a bad quality; tie pigeons, + 
quails, and partridges of Rouſſillon are excellent. The 
chief branch of trade in this province is oil, which they 
ſell to the annual amount of two hundred thouſand 
livres; ($709% ſterling) they alſo export corn, millet, 
and wool. | 

The Tet, Tec, and Agh, its only rivers, are no more 
than rapid brooks, which diſcharge themſelves into the 
ſea. - Here are alſo hot-baths; and at Cannet, and the 
lake of St. Nazaire, the ſea water is conveyed into 
Wh and there converted into falt by the heat of the 
un. 
| .. This country, which formerly belonged to the king of 
e. was taken by Louis XIII. and by the peace of 
the Pyrenees in 1669 was ceded to France. It contains 
but one biſhoprick. At Perpignan is a ſuperior court, or 
council, to which lie appeals from all the inferior courts. 
In it is alſo a mint. The contributions payable by the 
inhabitants conſiſt of a poll-tax, which produces about 
forty thouſand livres, (17501. ſterling). 


tween which and the town of Sauve, at the foot of a PERPIGNAN, in Latin PERPRENIAcUu, the capital of 
mountain near the river, is a periodical ſpring, which 


the country, is ſeated on the river Tet, partly in a plain, 
and partly on a hill, It is fortined with a high and thick 
wall, ſtrengthened with baſtions : It. has alſo a citadel, 
which is a fine work, and the ſuburbs are likewiſe defend - 
ed by a fort. It is, however, a place of no great extent; 
but is very populous, there being here a ſuperior royal 
council, or high court of juſtice, an intendency, a 
chancery, a ſalt- office, and a mint. Its biſhop is ſuffra- 
gan to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, and has a dioceſe of a 
hundred and eighty pariſhes. - Beſides the cathedral it has 
four pariſh churches, a ſeminary, twelve convents, and 
had two convents of Zeſuits, It has likewiſe an univer- 
ſity, founded in 1349, with ſeveral alms-houics and hoſ- 
pitals. Among the other public buildings is a large can- 
N upAry + The greateſt diſadvantage of this city is 


the want of good water fit for drinking. 


The government of Foix contains the diſtrict and 
county of Foix, with the tercitories of Audu re and Done- 
zan. It is bounded on the north and eaſt by Langueder, 
on the ſouth by the Fyrencan mountains and Rovſſillon, and 
on the welt by Gaſcany. The principal rivers are the Al- 
viege and the Rize. This country is a dependency on the 
parliament of Taulouſe, and conflitutes part of the lands 
of the ſlates, who are annually called together by the 


king. 


the Gate, which is ſituated at the entrance of the paſs 
that leads through the Pyrenean Mountains into Spain, 


bounded on the north and eaſt by Gaſcony, on the ſouth 


ſouth it is ſeparated from Upper Spaniſh Navarre by the 
| Pyrenean Mountains; and on the weft borders on La- 


with that of | 
they are the Nrve, which has its ſource from the Spaniſh | 


_ ©» Lower Navarre 


FRANCE« 
Its trade conſiſts of cattle, raſins, turpentine, | 
king. cork, jaſper, and particularly iron. 
pitch, 51 Forx lies among the mountains, and all its pro- 
pP e wood, iron, and mineral waters, with ſome 
ducts ar In this countty are ſeveral caverns, in which 
e gagoler figures, formed by the petrifying quality 
we 2 LowER Foix produces ſome grain and, 
of the There are in this government four ſmall towns, 
ke little diſtrict and ſovereignty of DoNEZAN, juſt 
| , is nine miles* in length, and the ſame in 
it is ſeparated from the county of Foix by a 
„ain of mountains, and contains nine market- towns and 
illages- The territory or valley of ANDORRE has alſo 


ſeveral villages. _ 


- 


mentioned 
breadth 3 


s E C r. XVIII. 
0 th Government of Lawer Navarre and Bearne ; 
"their Situation, Extent, Hiflory, Produce, and principal 
Aties. bh . 


E have already deſcribed that part of Navarre 

which belongs to Spain, in treating of that king- 
dom, and now come to French, or Lower Navarre, which 
js united under the ſame government with the principa- 
lity of Bearne. Theſe two contiguous countries are 


by the Pyrenean mountains, and on the weſt by another 
part of Goſconys a Belk , 
Lower Navarre is one of the ſix bailiwics which for- 
merly compoſed the kingdom of Navarre: but in 1512, 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon and Caflile, having, under 
frivolous pretences, poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of 
Navarre, all that Catharine, the lawful heireſs, and her 


huſband, John d Albret, could procure to be reſtored to | 


them was this little ſpot; - They were alſo poſſeſſed of 
Bearne. John, their ſon, had no better ſucceſs ; he 
poſſeſſed the ſame countries, but the title of ſovereign 
was confined to the ſcanty remnant of Navarre, 'which 
was called a kingdom. Johanna, his daughter, in 1584 
martied Anthony of Bourbon, to whom ſhe brought the 
above-mentioned countries as a dowry. Their ſon Henry 
became king of France, and was the burtd of that name: 


his ſon and ſucceſſor Louis XIII. annexed Lower Navarre | - 


and Bearne to the crown of France. | . 

The kingdom or province of Lower Navarre, ſepa- 
rately conſidered, is bounded on the north by Gaſcony; 
on the eaſt by a part of Gaſcony and Bearne ; on the 


beurd, a diſtrict of Gaſcony; extending only twenty- 
four miles in length, and fifteen in breadth, | 

Te country is mountainous, and produces little. The 
inhabitants ſpexzk the Baſque diale&, which is the ſame 
iſcoy. The principal rivers are ſmall; 


mountains, and the Bidouſe, which has its ſource here; 
and both fall into the Adaur. , SOS 25 ns 6 
In the whole country of Lower Navarre there is 


neither abbey, collegiate church, nor convent ; the only | 


eccleſiaſtical buildings remaining here being four paro- 
chial priories. The Reformation ſpread here during 
the reign of Henry II. king of Navarre; but in 1694 
there was, at leaſt in appearance, à general return to the 
Romifh church. In Bearne are two biſhoprics, The 
whole government is ſubject to the juriſdiction of the 


E of Pau; yet both Lower Navarre and Bearne | 


ave ſtates of their own, each paying the king annually 
four thouſand eight hundred and ſixty livres, (27131: fter- 
ling) as an ordinary contingent, with two thouſand more 
toward the maintenahes of the troops. - To the governor 
they allow ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and forty livres, 
and to the deputy=-governor two thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ß A 
is divided into five diſtricts, its prin- 
cipal town is 12 * $2 


Sr. Jean PreD'pE Pon r, or ft. John at the foot of 


: 


| 


WV *.yo vv” 


; 


| 


— 


6 
„ 


that commands the pass. | 


towns, and ſome inconſiderable villages. . 
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It ſtands on the river Nive, twenty miles to the ſouth- | 
eaſt of Bayonne, and has a citadel placed on an eminence 


In Lower Navarre are only three or four other ſmall 
The principality of BEAR Nn is of much greater extent, 
it being about forty-eight miles in length, and thirty-ſix 
in breadth; but is mountainous, and, .except in the 
plains, generally barren. Some of the mountains contain 
mines of copper, iron, and lead, and are covered with 
pines fit for maſts and planks; very little wheat or rye is 
produced in this country; but great quantities of maillae, 
which is a kind of Indian corn, and alſo flax: but the 
very rocks are planted with vines, and in ſome places the 
inhabitants make excellent wine. 


Navarreins. * 

Pau, in Latin Palum, the capital, ſtands on an emi- 
nence, at the foot of which runs the river Gave Bernois. 
It is ninety-ſeven miles to the ſouth of Bourdeaux, and. 
is the ſeat of a parliament and a bailiwic. It has a caſtle 


in which Henry IV. was born ; alſo five convents, 


two hoſpitals, and at the expulſion of the Feſwits they had 
a college here. It is a ſmall but pretty town, and ha 
manufactures of cloth, ; _ } | | 
OLERON is a ſmall but populous city, ſeated on the 
banks of the river Gave, which, from this city, is called 
the Gave of Oleron, ten miles to the ſouth-weſt of Pau. 
It has a bailiwic-court, and is the ſee of a biſhop, who 
is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop-of Auch, and has a dioceſe 
containing two hundred and ſeventy-three pariſhes, with 
a yearly revenue of thirteen thouſand: livres ( 5691. ſter- 
ling) out of which he pays ſix hundred florins to the See 
of Rome. Its trade was formerly much more conſider- 
able than it is at preſent. | | 
NAvaARREINS, a town built by Henry d'Albret, king 
of Navarre, and prince of Bearne, is alſo ſituated on the 
Gave of Oleron, ſixteen miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Bayonne. 
It ſtands in the midſt of a fertile plain, and is a ſquare 
city, pretty well built. It is the ſeat of a governor, and 
a king's lieutenant. It is ſurrounded with walls; but is 
_ very ſtrong, being commanded by the neigbouring 
hi $68 41 1427 : | | : | : a * 


S8 EC r. XIX. 


Of GuIgNNE and Gascony z | their Situation, Extent, 


Preduce, Rivers, Hiſtory, Government, and. principal 


Cities; particularly Bourdeaux, Perigord, Agen, Mon- 
a tauban, Auch, and Bayonne. 12 123 — 


HE government of Guienne and Gaſcony is bound- 
ed on the north by Saintonge, Angoumois, Limoſin, 
and Auvergne; on the eaſt by Auvergne and Languedoc 3 
on the ſouth by the Pyrenean. Mountains; and on the weſt 
by the bay of Biſcay. Its extent from ſouth to north is 
about eighty leagues, and from eaſt to weſt about ninety. 
This country was formerly a part of the ancient kingdom 
of Aquitaine, and abounds in corn, wine, fruit, hemp, 
and tobacco. Its trade in wine in particular is ſo very 
conſiderable, that the city of Bourdeauzx alone exports an- 
nually a hundred thouſand tons. It alſo produces brandy, 
prunes, and many other commodities. ' It has likewiſe 
mines of copper, and fine quarries of marble of all co- 
„„ P 970 897 SH; 
It has ſeveral ſprings of medicinal waters, and its prin- 


cipal Tivers are, the Garonne, which receives many ſmal 
ſtreams; and the Adour, which riſes in the mountains 


#% 


of Bigorre, and falls into the oceans 0 
. Charlemagne created his fon Louis king of - Aquitaine, 
but ſoon after this kingdom was divided into the duchies 


of Aquitaine and Gaſcony, which, by the marriage of 


William IV. duke of Aquitaine, with Briſce, heireſs to 


Gaſcony, were united, and continued in that family till 
the year 1150, when by the marriage of Eleanor with 


Henry II. king of Englana, this duchy fell to that crown, 


and during almoſt three hundred years was ſubject to the 


Engliſh, who were diſpoſſeſſed of it by Charles VII. in 
1453. Lauis XI. in 1469, conferred it on bis brother 


ws Vou.:II, 


Charles, who was the laſt duke of Guienme, it being on 
| 6 D | MIS 


The chief cities in this principality are Pau, Oleron, and 


— 
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Faaxce, 


his deceaſe again annexed to the crown of France. In | from this port they generally ſhip their wines, .] 
, the title of duke of Aquitaine was revived in the | city Edward the Black Prince reſided for ſome 8 thi 
perſon of the Dauphin's ſecond ſon. In this goverament | ring which time his ſon, afterward Richard [| 15 du- 
is an archbiſhop, with nine ſuffragans. England, was born. King of 
BovrDEAuX, in Latin Bardigala, the capital of ERIGURUX, the capital of a very large diſtrict gam 
Guienne, is ſituated on the Garonne, according to Dr. | Perigord, the fee of a biſhop and the ſeat of a bats 
Moſtelyne's tables, in 44* 5o/ N. latitude, and in 35 | and a court of j uſtice, is ſeated on the river Ile, in 1 be 
W. longitude from Greenwich; two hundred and fixty | country, ſixty-five miles to the north- eaſt of Bourde ne 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of Paris. It is pretty large and | the biſhop is ſubordinate to the archbiſhop of 5 "Zo Fro ; 
populous, having a great number of ſtately houſes and has a dioceſe containing four hundred and fift CON 
built of ſtone ; ; they are old, and the ftreets very riſhes, This city has four convents, one hoſpital, 1 ox: 
narrow. The inhabitants are ſaid to amount to forty | a college of Feſuits. The old town is called La Cit; 2 | 
thouſand. The neweſt and handſomeſt part of the city | the new town, which is about a hundred paces vitan! 
is the Royal Square, near the harbour; in which ſtands | is named La Ville. : 
a grand magazine, and the exchan This ſquare is | AGEN, the capital of a diſtrict called the Ac: 
adorned with a ſtatue of Louis XIV. in braſs. Bour- | is pretty large and well inhabited. It is ſeated on the fi. 
| deaux is a place of conſiderable traffic, it being reſorted to | ver Garonne, ſeventy-five miles to the fouth-eaſt of 3}. 
by merchants from moſt parts of Europe. Its haven, | deaux. The biſhop ftyles himſelf count of Agr, but 
which is capacious and ſafe, is called Le Port de | this is only a titular honour ; he is ſuffragan to tbe arch. 
la Lune, or the Port of the Moon, from its being in the | biſhop of Bourdeaur, under whom he has a dieſe of 
form of a creſcent. e tide flows into it very bigh, | three hundred and feventy-three pariſhes, and one hun 
and carries ſhips of large burden up to the quay. This | dred and ninety-one chapels of eaſe. There are here ac. 
_ city itſelf is in the form of a triangle, the two ſhort fides | thedral and a collegiate church, two pariſh-churches, with 
toward the ſea, and the largeſt toward the river Garonne. | ſeveral convents; and there was here a college of Teſuits, 
The palace, the town-houſe, the handſome markets, | This city is finely ſituated for trade, but makes little ad. 
the public fountains, the quay, and the cathedral dedi- | vantage of it. , | 
cated to Sr. Andrew, are worth the attention of a travel- | MoNnTAUuBAN, in Latin Mons Albanus, a well. built 
ler; a8 is alſo the caſtle called the Chateau Trompette, | handſome city, in the diſtrict of Lower Puercy, is ſeated 
which ſtands at the entrance of the quay, and commands | on the river Tarn, twenty-ſeven miles to the north of 
the whole harbour. There is alſo another caftle, at the | Toulouſe, and is the ſee of a biſhop, with the ſeat of 3 
other end of the quay, called Le Chateau de Haa, which | court of aids, a provincial court, and a bailiwic. It pro. 
is alſo very ſtrong : in both theſe ſortreſſes a garriſon is | perly conſiſts of three parts, the Old and New Town, 
conftantly kept. There is alfo a fort called St. Louis, | with the town of Bourbon, which lies on the other ſide of 
or St. Croix; but it is of no great importance. During | the river, and is a ſuburb. In this city are two colle- 
the reign of Louis XIV. the fortifications of Bourdeaux | giate churches, an academy of polite literature, one (e. 
were conſtructed by Vauban; but the ramparts are now | minary, eight convents, and ſa general hoſpital; it had 
faid to be ruinous. At the mouth of the Garonne, fix | alſo a college of Jeſuits. Its principal trade conſiſts of 
leagues below the city, ſtands, on a ſmall iſland, a ſtately | woollen ſtuffs. OS 
watch-tower, where they light flambeaux every night for In 1562, the inhabitants became Proteſtants, and for- 
the direction and ſecurity of ſuch veſſels as fail up or | tified the city in ſo ſtrong a manner, that Louis XIII. be. 
down that river; à precaution highly neceſſary, on ac- | ſieged it in 1621 without ſucceſs, and was unable to re- 
count of the many rocks and ſhelves which lie in it. duce it till the year 1629, when he cauſed its fortifica- 
This city is the fee of an archbiſhop, the ſeat of a parlia- tions to be razed. | | 
ment, a court of aids, a ſeneſchalſhip, a provincial tribu- | Gascowy, called by the French Gascocns, con- 
nal, an admiralty, and a treaſurer's office. It has alſo an | flitutes the ſouth part of the e of Guienne, and 
exchange and a mint. The archbiſhop has nine ſuffra- | includes the country lying between the Garonne, the 
gans under him, with a province of four hundred and | ocean, and the Pyrenean Mountains. It receives its name 
kay i beſides about fifty chapels of caſe. His | from the Gaſcones and Vaſconet, by the moderns called 
revenue is fifty-five thouſand livres per annum (25061. | Ba/ques or Yaſques, a people who lived on the Pyreneas 
ſterling) and his taxation at the court of Ronm four thou untains in Spain, and toward the cloſe of the ſixth cen- 
ſand florins. The cathedral is a large Gothic ſtructure, | tufy ſettled on the north - ſide of thoſe mountains, where 
which contains nothing remarkable but the filver ſhrine | they defended themſelves againſt the Franks; but were at laſt 
of relics on the great altar. The church and convent | obliged to ſubmit. It is bounded on the north by Guienme; 
of the Dominicans are new and elegant ſtructures, but | on the weſt by Languedoc and the county of Feix; on the 
thoſe belonging to the Garthufians have a ſplendor feldom | ſouth by the Pyrenean Mountains, which ſeparate it from 
ſeen in any convents of that: r. In this city is like- 22 and on the weſt by the ſea of Gaſcony, or bay of 
wiſe an abbey of Benadictines, of the Order of St. Maur. | Biſcay. The inhabitants are ſaid to have quick parts, 
The Jeſuits had, till their expulſion in 1704, -a fine col- | but are fo addicted to boaſting, that from them the term 
lege here. The univerſity was founded in 1441, and | gaſconade is become proverbial for bragging ſtories. The 
in 1712 the king erected here an academy of ſciences and | country is not very fertile, it producing little corn, though 
ite arts, | Wet it has great plenty of fruit, and the mountains afford tim- 
There are ſtill here ſome viſible remains of Roman an- ber fit for building ſhips. The principal places in 
tiquities, particularly an amphitheatre built by the em- | this province are the followin . 
peror Gallienut, whoſe place it is called; only ſome parts Avcn, the ancient Eluſaberris, and afterward Au- 
of the fide walls are ſtanding, with the two principal | G6usTa, is the capital of the diſtri of Amagnac, and of 
gates. N 55 all Ggſcony. It ſtands on the fide and top of a hill, at the 
The trade of this city is very conſiderable, and for | foot of which runs the river Geri, thirty · ſeven miles to 
its improvement a kind" of toleration is granted to the the weſt of Toulouſe, and is divided into the Upper and 
Engliſh, Dutch, Danes, Hamburghers, and Lubeciers, and | Lower Town, between which there is a communication 
even to the Portugueſe Fetus; but theſe laft have no ſy- | by means of two hundred ſtone ſteps. This place is the 
nagogue, nor are any Proteſtants indulged in the public | ſee of an archbiſhop, and has an intendency, ix treaſurer's 
_ exerciſe of their religious worſhip, only the Exgliſ are | office, a bailiwic, a provincial and royal court. The 
connived at, and have'a + miniſter in a lay habit, and the | lordſhip of this city is divided between the arehbiſhop and 
other foreign Proteſtants are not prohibited reading a | the count of Armagnac. The: dioceſe conſiſts of three 
ſermon privately to their families. The Scars, on ac- | hundred and ſeventy-two pariſh churches, and two hun- 
count of the - ſervices they formerly performed ſor the] dred and, ſeven: y-ſeyen' chapels. of eaſe, and the revenue 
French, have 3 allowed them in this | of the archbiſhop is ninety thouſand livres (3937l. ſter- 
city, and a gate of Bozydeaux bears the enſigus of one ling) out of which he pays ta the court of Rome ten thou- 
of the name of Douglas ; even to this day Srateiſb veſſels | ſand florins. The cathedral is one of the moſt — — 
have peculiar immunities allowed them in trade, and] cent in the kingdom; the chapter is e freen 
10 5 | | dignitaries, 


- 


/ 
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and twenty-five canons z and among the 


FRAN ex- 


A mee are five which are only honorary, The king 
f elf is the firſt of them, as count of Armagnac; the 
— others are the barons of Monteſguieu, Montaut, Par- 
7 7 E. | - ' 
ile, es 10 Latin Lapurdum, the capital of the 
diſtrict of Labourd, is ſeated, according to Dr. Maſtelyne's 
ples in 43* 20 N. lat. and 1 30' W. longitude from 
Crumwich, at the junction of the Adeur and Nive, near 
4 mouth of the former; and a little below the city they 
diſcharge themſelves into the bay of Biſcay. It is oſ pretty 
conſiderable extent, and is the ſee of a biſhop : it has 
alſo a bailiwic- court, an admiralty, and a 2 The 
name of Bayonne is compounded of two Baſque words 
Baia and Ona, ſignifying a good harbour, and it well 
deſerves that title; it is accordingly much frequented, 
though the ſhallows render the entrance to it ſomewhat 
ificults 
_ is the only place in France that has the advantage 
of being ſituated on two rivers, into which the tide flows; 
the Nive runs through it, and the Xdour cloſe by its walls; 
after which they unite, and divide the city into three 
parts ; that called the Great Town, lies on the fide of the 
Mor; the Little Town is between the Nive and the 
Adiur ; and the ſuburb of St. Eſprit, in which great 
numbers of Jetus reſide, lies on the other fide of the 
river, The two firſt parts, beſides their other works, 
bare each a ſmall fort; the ſuburb has good fortifications, 
and a regular ſquare citadel, which ſtanding on an emi- 
nence, commands the three ſeveral parts of the city, the 
harbour and the adjacent country. Moſt of theſe works 
were repaired and improved by Vauban, for though the 
city is not yery large, it is of the utmoſt importance, from 
its being one of the keys to France by the fide of Spain. 
Beſides. its cathedral and collegiate church, the ſuburb 
has another collegiate church; in this city are likewiſe 
five convents, and one college. But neither the cathe- 
dral, which is dedicated to the Holy Virgin, nor any of the 


other public or private buildings, have-any thing remark- 
able, | | 
a r. XX. 


Of the Situation, Extent, Produce, and Rivers of the Go 
vernment of AUVERGNE , with an Account of its prin- 


cipal Cities. 
HE government of Auvergne, which takes its name 
from its ancient inhabitants the Auerni, is bound- 
ed on the north by Bourbonnois; on the eaſt by Forex, 
a large diſtrict in the government of Lionnois; on the 
ſouth by Guienne and the Gevennes ; and on the weſt by 
Limofin, the diſtri of Duercy in Guienne, and La Marche, 
and is about a hundred miles in length, and ſeventy-five 
in breadth. ö | | 

LowER AUVERGNE is à very pleaſant fertile country, 
abounding in corn, wine, fruit, forage, and hemp; it far 
excels Upper Auvergne, which is cold, and full of moun- 
tains, that are covered with ſnow ſeven oreight months in 
the year, though its paſtures are excellent, and the inha- 
bitants deal largely in cattle. The ſituation of the moun- 
tains occaſions the winds to blow in ſuch eddies, that no 
windmills ſucceed here, 

The principal rivers are the Allier, which riſes in the 
 Gevaudan, and falls into the Loire ; the Dordogne, which 
ſprings from Mont d'Or, the higheſt mountain in the 
country; the Allagnon, which riſes in Mount Cantal, and 
after a rapid courſe falls into the river Allier. 

The higheſt mountains in this country are Le Pui de 
Dome, the perpendicular beigbt of which is eight hundred 
and ten fathoms; the Cantal nine hundred and eighty- 
four; and Mont d Or one hundted and thirty: the two 
latter are no leſs lr ry the curious plants that.grow 
on them. At Pantgibaud is a ſilver mine, but the produce 
not anſwering the expence, the working of it has been 
diſcontinued; however, the coal mines in the neighbour- 


- 


mines 
hood of Briſac are very profitable... © 

Beſides the corn, wine, cattle, cheeſe, coals, and other 
products of the earth, many manufactures are carried on 


| and fifty florins. 
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Europe. Every year ſome thouſands of labourers go from 
hence to get in the harveſt in Spain, and return with 
the beſt part of their earnings. tur (e at en 
The whole country is ſubje& to the parliament of 
Paris, but is governed by different laws; Lower Au- 
vergne having a particular code of its own, while in Upper 
Auvergne the civil law takes place. This country -is di- 
vided into five large diſtricts, and two bailiwics. Under 
its governor are two licutenant-generals, and two ſub- 
governors. OR 2. ny . + Pp 
St. FLOUR, the capital of Upper Auvergne, ſtands on 
a mountain of difficult acceſs. It is the ſee of a biſhop 
whoſe dioceſe conſiſts of two hundred and ſeventy pz 
riſhes. Beſides its cathedral, it has a collegiate church, 
and had a college of Fe/uzts, The inhabitants carry on 
a good trade in grain, this city being, as it were, the ge- 
neral magazine of the neighbouring country, which pro- 
duces much rye. Its cloth, carpets, and knives, are alſo 


greatly eſteemed, 


AURILLAC, a town which diſputes the title and rank 
of capital with St. Flour, is ſeated in a valley on the banks 
of the river Zordane, two hundred and fifty miles to the 
ſouth of Paris, and thirty to the ſouth-weſt of St. Flour. 


It is pretty well built and populous ; it alſo confers the © 


title of count. Here is a diſtrict and bailiwic court; it 
has likewiſe a caſtle ſeated on a bigh rock, and a collegiate 
church, which is properly a ſecularized abbey, the abbot 
of which is lord of the town, and. halds immediately of 
the pope. Here is alſo. an abbey, and four convents, - 
The Jeſuits had a college here. In this town are ma- 
nufactures of tapeſtry and lace, . | 
CLERMONT, the ancient AUGUSTONEMETUM, after- 
ward Auvergne, the capital of the whole country, ſtands 
on a ſmall] eminence in Lower Auvergne, between the ri- 
vers Artier and Bedat. Its ſtreets are narrow, and the 
houſes are dark. It contains a-tax-chamber, a bailiwic, 
and a country-court, &c, This was formerly the prin- 
cipal place belonging to the counts of Auvergne, who 
therefore ſtyled themſelves counts of Clermont. The bi- 
ſhop is firſt ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Bourges; he is 
alſo lord of the ſmall towns of Billon and Croupieres, and 


enjoys a dioceſe of eight hundred pariſhes, with a revenue 


of fifteen thouſand livres, (6561. ſterling) out of which he 
is taxed at the court of Rome four thouſand five hundred 
Befides its cathedral it has three colle- 
giate churches, and three abbies ; in that of St. Allier the 
bodies of ſeveral” ſaints are ſaid to be depoſited. In the 
chapel of St. Vinerand, and in that of St. Andre, are the 
tombs of the old counts of Clermont, and the dauphines 
of Auvergne. It has likewiſe many conventa, and had a 


college of Feſuzts. 


In the neighbourhood of this city are wells, where any 
ſubſtance laid in them ſaon contracts a ſtony cruſt. The 
moſt remarkable of theſe is that in the ſuburb of St. Allier, 
which has formed a famous ſtone bridge mentioned by 
many hiſtorians. This bridge is a ſolid rock, compoſed 
of ſeveral ſtrata formed: during the courſe of many years, 
by the cunning of the petrifying waters of this ſpring. 
It has no cavity or arches, till after above ſixty paces in 
length, where the rivulet of Tiretaine forces its wa 
through. This petrifying ſpring, which falls on a much. 
higher ground than the bed of the rivulet, gradually leaves 
behiad it ſome lapideous. matter, and in praceſs of time 
has thus formed an arch, through which the Tiretaine has 
a free paſſage, The neceſſity which this petrifying mat- 
ter ſeemed to be under of forming itſelf into an arch, 
could continue no longer than the breadth of the rivulet, 
after which. the water of the ſpring ran regularly under it, 
and there formed a new petrifaction reſembling a pillar. 
The inhabitants of theſe parts, in order to lengthen this 
wonderful bridge, have diverted the brook out of its old 
cbannel, and made it pals cloſe. by the pillar, hy which 
means they cauſed the ſpring, to form a ſecond arch, and 
thus they might have produced as: many arches and pil- 
lars as they pleaſed ; but the great reſort of people to ſee 
this natural curioſity becoming troubleſome to the Ben- 
diftines of the abbey of. St. Alier, within whaſe juriſdie- 
tion the ſpring lies, in order to leſſen its petrifying virtue, 
they divided the ſtream into ſeveral branches, which has 
ſo well anſwered their intent, that at preient it only co- 


in this country, particularly ſilks, ſtuffs, cloths, very beau- 
tiful laces and paper, which is eſtcemed the beſt in all 


7 


vers with a thin :cruſt thoſe bodies on which it falls per- 
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pendicularly. But in thoſe over which it runs in its ordi- 

nary courſe, no traces of its petrifying qualities are any 

longer perceivable. It is the only water uſed for drink- 
ing in this ſuburb, and no bad effect is felt from it. 

FR ©. 2 "INT; 

I the two Governments of LIMOsLx, and La MARCHs ; 

- © their Sitwtition, Extent, Climate, Produce, Rivers, and 

principal Towns. | 


I see or LIMoUsi&N, derives its name dem the 


N 


— 


ancient Lemovices, and is bounded on the eaſt by 
wvergne;z on the ſouth by Guienne; on the weſt by Pe- 
rigord, in Guienne, and Angoumois; and on the north by 
Marche and Poitou. Its extent from north to ſouth 
is about twenty-five French leagues, and from eaſt to 
weſt ſomewhat leſs. r 
Upper Limeſin is very mountainous, and conſequently 
cold, but Lower Limeſin is more temperate. - "The 
former produces little wine, and that too very indiffe- 
rent, but that of Lewer Limoſin is extremely good. It 
roduces ſuch numbers of cheſnut-trees, that the inha- 
— derive their principal. ſubſiſtence from them. 
The grain which grows here is rye, barley, and Tarki/ 
corn. They have alſo mines of copper, tin, iron, and 
lead, and in this country are ſome iron works. 
Its chief rivers are the Vienne, the ſource of which lies 
in the borders of Lower Limoſin and La Marche ; the 
Pexere, which riſes in the ſame country; the Caureze, 
which falls into the Vezere; and the Dordogne, which 
divides Limeſin from Auvergne, and the diſtrict of Quercy 
In Guienne. ? TC ITED 
The country is ſubject to the parliament of Bourdeaurx, 
and beſides its governor, has one lieutenant- general, and 
two ſub-governors. '- The principal places it contains 
are N gn of n ä 882 £338 
ILinocks, in Latin Lemovie, the capital of the coun- 
try, which is ſituated on the river Vienne, partly on a hill 
and partly in a valley, thirty leagues to the weſt of Cler- 
mont. The town is about a league and a half in circum- 
ference, but ill- built, the houſes being generally of wood, 
ſmall, and dark; but the cathedral is a magnificent ſtruc- 
ture; beſides which it has a collegiate church, three ab- 
bies, one convent, and a college and ſeminary, which 
formerly belonged to the Feſuits. It contains a bailiwic, a 
county and royal court, with- other public offices, and 
| alſo a mint. Its biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Bourges, and his dioceſe, which extends over Upper and 
part of Lower Limoſin, La Marche, and a part alſo of 
Angoumois, contains nine hundred pariſhes ; and his reve- 
nue amounts to twenty thouſand livres, - (8751. ſterling) 
out of which he pays ſixteen hundred florins' to the 
- 'TvLLE, properly Tuelle, is a town ſituated in Lower 
Limoſin, near the confluence of the little rivers Coureze 
and Solane, fifteen leagues to the ſouth of Limoges, and a 
mile and a half in circumference. | It contains about 
twelve hundred hauſes and five thouſand people. Its bi- 
ſhop, who is lord and viſcount of the town, is ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Beurges; and his dioceſe, which 
conſiſts of ſeventy pariſhes, - brings him in a revenue of 
twelve thouſand: livres, (near 5251. ſterling) out of which 
be pays to the ſee of Rome fourteen hundred florins. It 
Has ſix convents, and had a college of Jeſuit, | 
-- Br1ze: LA GAILLARDE. is feated near the confluence 
of the Coureze and Vexere, ſeventeen leagues to the ſouth 
of Limoges, and five to the weſt of Tulle, in a valley en- 
vironed with little hills, planted with vines and eheſnut- 
trees; the ſituation being extremely beautiful. It is the 
only fine town in the province: the houſes are elegantly 
built, and the walks about it are extremely pleaſant. In 
this little town are found all the pleaſures and convenien- 
ces of life. It contains about a thouſand houſes and five 


| thouſand perſons. 28 2 1 
Tue government of La Manch is bounded on the 
north by Berry; on the caſt by Auvergne ; on the ſouth 
by Limoſin; and on the weſt by Poitou; it being about 
twenty- two French leagues in length from north to ſouth, 
and eight in breadth from eaſt to weſt, „ p64 


* 
* 


_ 


of 


* 


| 


1 


þ 


and: Lower, and contains three pariſh-churches, three 
| convents, three alms-houſes 


= 


GEOGRAPHY. 


F RAxez. 
Its 
Creuſe, which 


Gartempe, the latter of which falls into the - £5 "RG 


reuſe, The 


the ſoil and. climate in both are the ſame. 
rivers are the /ienne; the Great and Lit; 
diſcharge themſelves into the Vienne; the 


Principal 


upper parts of the diſtri are pretty fruitful ; 

GUERET, the capital of the Upper [EE 1 
is ſeated on the river Gartempe, ten leagues to the arche, 
eaſt of Limoges in this place the courts of Js 13 
held; but it has only one pariſh church, one col are 
one priory, two convents, and an hoſpital. The . 
places in this government are equally inconſi detable. her 


| | SECT. XXII. 
Of the Government of SAINTONGE and Angoyn 


. Situation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, 
an For bing is bounded by Poitou and A, 
north; by ingoumers and Perigord on the caſt: b 

Gutenne and the river Girende on the ſouth; and by th 
Bay of Biſcay on the welt ;. extending twenty-five le ues 
in length, and twelve in breadth. It derives its . 
trom the Santoni, its ancient inhabitants. 

| The country abounds in corn, wine, and all kinds of 
fruit ; and the inhabitants, who are ſituated near the ſea, 
make great quantities of excellent ſalt, Its horſes are 
alſo much eſteemed, In it are ſome mineral ſprings, Its 
principal rivers are the Charente, which abounds in fiſh - 
it ; Tiles. near Charennac, and runs into the ſea; * 
the Butonne, which riſes in Poitou, and falls into the 
Charente. e 5 

This country is divided by the Charente into the ſouth 

or Uypen Saintonge; and into the north part, or Lower 
Saintunge. It is ſubject to the parliament of Bourdeaus, a 
ſew pariſhes excepted, which are within the juriſdiction 


Mols; their 
and principal Cities. 


nis on the 


of Angaumiis. ' The governor- general is alſo deputy-go- 
vernor of this country. The principal places in Upper 
Saintonge are n | | 


- -. SAINTES, the capital, which is ſeated on the Charente, 
fifty eight miles to the northward of Bourdeaux, and twen- 
ty to the eaſt of the Bay of Biſcay. It is a little ill. built 
City ; but contains a provincial and a bailiwic court, with 
other public offices, and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. His diocele contains hve 


hundred and fixty-five-pariſheg and chapels, and his reve- 


nue amounts to twenty thouſand livres, (8751. ſterling) 
out of which his Roman tax is two thouſand florins, The 
ſtreets are narroẽ and mean, hut in the ſuburbs is an ab- 
bey, and the Zeſurts had a college here. Some ancient 
ruins diſcover its antiquity ; as, a triumphal arch ſups 
poſed to be erected in the reign of Tiberius, the ruins of 
an amphitheatre, of ſeveral aqueducts, and another tri- 
umphal arch (dV STC þ | 

Fos, a handſome town, ſtands high on the little ri- 
ver Seigne, over Which it has ſeveral bridges, whence it 
probably received its name. It is divided into the Upper 


. 


* 


, and a commandery cf the 
Kughts of Mall. 4 8 
Sr. Jonn-D'ANGEL1, in Latin Angeliacum, ſtands on 
the river Butonne, five leagues to the north-eaſt of Saintes, 
and has a royal court of juſtice; - While this place con- 
tinued in the poſſeſſion of the Proteſtants, it was populous 
and well | fortified ; but being reduced in 1621 by Louis 
XIII. the fortifications were razed, and the city deprived 
of its privileges. It has an abbey and three convents. 
Its brandy is much eſteemed, and the inhabitants alio make 
woollen ſtuffs; V 
- ANGOUMO1s is bonuded by Poitou on the north, by 
Limofin on the eaſt, by Perigord on the ſouth, and by 
Saintonge on the weſt ; it being between fifteen and ſix- 
teen» French leagues in length, and about ſixteen in 
breadth, Lene . 1412 21 "3. 6.524 "| 8 ; 
The country is full of little bills, and has none of any 
conſiderable fize. It produces wheat, rye, barley, Spa- 
niſb corn, oats, ſaffron, wine, and fruit: it alſo yields 
ſome excellent mines of iron, and is particularly famous 
for manufacturing paper. Its principal rivers are the 
Charente and Touvre, the latter of which riſes here, and 


* - 


runs into the former. f 


the parliament of Paris, and 


Itis, like Lino/in, divided into Upper and Lower, and 


| 


oy 
- 


This country is ſubje& to 


contains 


FRANCE» 
contains 


1590 7 555 x, the capital of Angoumois, is ſeated on 


off hill ſurrounded, with rocks, at. the foot of 
uy gi the river Charente, thirty miles to the eaſt- 
mM Saintes. According to Dr. Maſcelyne's tables it 
"yy is in 45% 300 N. latitude, and in 0? 34 W. longitude 
* Greenwich. It confers the title of duke, is the fee 
+4 biſhop, and has a baili wie, a country and foreſt court, 
an | f 
and perſons. Its. biſhop is ſuffragan to the 
aun do pr | cas — and has a dioceſe-of two hun- 
100 ariſhes, with a, revenue of twenty thouſand livres, 
f |, ſterling.) out of which he is taxed by the court of 
(7 a thouſand florins. Here are twelve pariſh churches, 
ud the abbey of St. Cibard, in which lie buried the 
counts of ngoumair 3 together with ten convents, a col- 
le which formerly belonged to the Feſuits, and a gene- 
ical, a 31567 dan: tn ; 3 ' 
Coton, of CoGnAc, the ſecond town of the coun- 
ty ſtands ſeven leagues to the weſtward of Angouleſine, 
in a moſt delightful ſituation on the Charente. It has a 


caſtle, in which Francis I. was born, and three convents ; - 


but it is better known to us by its excellent wine and 
EF 
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Of the two Governments of NIVERNOIS and BoURBoNNo1s ; 
their Situation, Extent, Rivers, Produce, Government, 


and principal Towns. 


HE government of NIVERNoIs is bounded on the 
T north by Burgundy, and the Gatinais; on the eaſt 
by Burgundy, on the ſouth by Bourbonnais, and on the weſt 
by Berri. Its figure is nearly circular, and it is about 
twenty leagues over either wax. 

It produces corn, wine, and fruit; except in the diſ- 
trict of Morvant, which is a mountainous, country, that 

oduces ſcarce corn enough. for the ſubſiſtence of the in- 
Ee It has large woods, ſome pit- coal, and mines 
of iron. Among the many rivers, which water Nivernois, 
three of them are navigable ; theſe are the Loire, the A 
lier, and the Yonne. The other ſtreams ſerve to render 
the country fruitful and pleaſant: there are here alſo ſome 
r alt roghto oth Od ertos 
This country is ſubject to the parliament of Paris, and 
has its own particular; laws, unleſs the very recent reſtric- 


tions on the authority of the French, parliaments in general, |. 


ſhould have introduced an innovation in this particular. 
Over it is a governor, a lieutenant- general, and a depu- 
ty-governor. It is divided into eight diſtricts, the prin- 
cipal places in which are the following: 
NevExs, the ancient Noviodunum, and afterward Ni- 
vernum, is ſituated in the diſſrict called Le Vaux de Never s, 
or the vale of Nevers) and is the capital of the country. 
t is built in the form of an ampitheatre, on the banks 
of the Loire, which is here joined by the little river Miure, 
thirty leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of Orleans. .. It has a hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge of twenty arches ; but the ſtreets are 
narrow and the ground. uneven. The. cathedral, dedi- 
cated to St. Cyr, is a fine ſtructure; beſides which there 
are cleyen.pariſh-churches,. two abbeys, ſeveral convents, 
and the Jeſuits had here a college. It is computed that 
the inhabitants amount to about eight thouſand, Among 
the other buildings is an old caſtle, which fronts. a: large 
ſquare, that conſiſts of handſome houſes. uniformly built. 
| There are here a foreſt and bailiwic court, with a ſalt office. 
The biſhop is ſuffragan to the: archbiſhop, of Sent, and 
his dioceſe conſiſts of two -· bundred and ſeventy-one pa- 


Tiſhes, His revenue amounts to twenty thouſand ;livres, | 


8751.” ſterling,) and he pays twelve hundted and: fifty 


orins to the ſee of Rome. This place is celebrated for 
Its porcelain and glaſs-houſes, and for its works in enamel. 
The inhabitants alſo carry on a great trade in corn, hemp, 


wood, pit-cbal, iron and tin- wares. The fields about the 
in the adjoining. park. N A 2 £408: 
: Vol. f | | 


town are extremely pleaſant, particularly the public walks Es | | 
| ö country, F 3 4 hill between the river Zvrg and 


| office of the five great farms, &c. and is ſaid to contain 


- 
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a bailiwic, and territorial juriſdiction. In it are CLamtcr, a town ſeated in a diſtt i called Le Faux 


de Yonne, and upon the banks of that river, which is here 
joined by the Buvron, and rendered navigable. In it is 
a: caſtellany, and a ſait-office. Pantenor, one of its ſub- 
urbs, ſtands on the other fide of the Vonne, and in the 
year 1180 was the reſidence of the biſhop of Bethlehem, who 
had been compelled to leave Pale/tine. Ihe biſhop of the 
city, who ſtil] ſtyles himſelf biſhop of Bethlehem, is created 
by the count de Nevers, and enjoys all the privileges of the 
other French biſhops, though his revenue amounts to no 
more than a thouſand livres, (441.” ſterling,) and this 
town is his whole dioceſe. '* 8 ! 

The government of BouRBONoIs is bounded on the 
north by Nivernoit and Berri, on the eaſt by the duch 
of Burgundy, on the ſouth by Auvergne, and on the weſt 
by Upper Marche.” It is about thirty French leagues in 
length, and twenty in breadth, * 

It is fertile, particularly in corn, fruit, and forage : it 
alſo produces good wine, though not in a ſufficient quan- 
tity for exportation, It has likewiſe a few coal-pits, 
and a great number of mineral ſprings and warm baths. 
lts rivers are the Loire, the Aller, and the Cher. The 
admirable Sterne calls the BoURBONNo1s, ©* the ſweeteſt 
part of France, and ſpeaks in raptures of travelling 
through it, ** in the hey-day of the vintage; when nature 
is pouring her abundance into every one's lap. A journey, 
through each ſtep of which muſic beats time to labour, 
and all her children are rejoicing as they carry in their 
cluſters.” Sentimental Fourney. a Mende vcd 

This country is ſubject to the parliament of Paris, tho 
the duke of Bourbon, to whom it belongs, has the nomi- 
nation of all civil officers, yet their proper maſter is the 


king. Beſides the governor and lieutenant-general, here 


are alſo two ſub- governors; and in the whole country are 
twenty-two ſmall towns; the principal of which are 
Moulixs, in Latin Molinæ, the capital bf the country, 
ſeated on the Aller, in a pleaſant fertile plain, almoſt 
in the middle of. France, thirty miles to the ſouth pf Ne- 
vers, and fifty-five to the north of Clermont. It is well 
built, and is one of the moſt agreeable places in the king 
dom. It contains an intendency, a chamber of domains, 
a caſtellany, and ſeveral courts. It has likewiſe a colle- 
giate church, five convents, an hoſpital, and à college, 
which lately belonged to the Feſuitsr. Here the author 
above. quoted, Jays the ſcene of his moſt interefting and 
pathetic ſtory of Maria. See Sentimental Fourney. 
Bourbon I Archambaud, a ſmall town fifteen miles to 
the welt of Moulins, is famous for its hot baths, and cold 
aan 8 
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Of the Governments 'of BERRI and TOURAINE ; their Si- 
tuation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, © Government, and 
7 . 


Ve 
1 1 . 


FE country of BARI is bounded on the north by 
1 me Orleanois, on the eaſt by the Niverneis, on the 
ſouth by the Bourbonners and La Marche, and on the 
weſt by La Marche and Touraine. Its extent from eaſt 
to weſt is between twenty-ſeven and twenty-eight French 
8 and from north to ſouth thirty-five or thirty- 
i. %% OAT 3H 172 TW 1. +4 . 
. The air here is temperate, and the ſoil produces wheat, 
rye, and wine; the latter, in ſome places, is equal to that of 
Burgundy. It grows a conſiderable quantity of hemp and 
flax. In one place in this country is found oder, which is 
ſeldom met with in France. CR rag 
The pripcipal'rivers here are the Loire, the Creuſe, and 
the Cher; the Large and Leſer Sandre, the Nerre, and 
the Inde. In this country is alſo the lake of Villiers, 
which is between ſeven and eight leagues in circuit. 
BERRI is under the juriſdiction of the parliament of 
Paris, and is governed by its own laws. * Subordinate to 
the governor-are one lieutenant=general and two ſub - go- 
vernors.: It is divided into Upper and Lower Berri, the 
principal places in which are the following : © © 
BouRGEs, the capital of Upper Berri, and of the whole 


1 


Qrron, 


* 


having ſome mines of iron, and one of copper. 


1 A SYSTEM OF 


Ory»1, to the banks of which it gradually deſcends thirty- | 
five leagues to the ſouth of Poris, and ſeventeen almoſt 
ſouth»eaſt of Oran Theſe two rivers encompaſs it on | 
every ſide except on that next the gate of Bearbomonx. 
It is a large ſpacious city, containing a cathedral, four col. 
legiate churches, beſides two annexed to the (ſeminary, 
four abbies, and ſixteen pariſh-churches, with a beautiful 
and large college, which formerly belonged to the Fe/arts. 
Lou meet here with many eccleſiaſtics, gentlemen, and 
ſcholars ; and it is computed that there are in this oit 

fifteen thouſand ſouls 5 but not many of them are trade(- 
men; the place having no other trade than what is ne- 
ceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants. It is the 
ſee of an archbiſhop, and has an intendeney, a ſalt-office, 
an independent royal tribunal, and ſeveral other offices 
and courts. The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. 
Stephen, is a fine Gothic ſtruQure, ſtanding on the higheſt 
part of the city: the archbiſhop, who is ſtyled patriarch 


and primate of Aguitarne, has five ſuffragans, with a dio- 


ceſe of nine hundred pariſhes, and a revenue of thirty 
thouſand livres, (13131. ſterling;) out of which he pays 
four thouſand and thirty-three florins to the ſee of Rome. 

The palace built by prince Fohn of France, duke of 
Berri, is a magnificent edifice, in one part of which, 
called the king's apartment, the goyernor reſides, and the 
other ſerves for the courts of juſticez the great hall in the 


latter, which has no pillars to ſupport it, is eſteemed one 


of the fineſt and largeſt rooms in the kingdom. The 
town-houſe erected by Fagues Coeur, is one of the moſt 
elegant buildings ever erected by a private man, and was 
purchaſed by the great Colbert, about A. D. 1670, who 
ye it to the corporation of this city. The ſquare of 
F is the largeſt in Bowrges, and here anciently ſtood 
a Roman amphitheatre, The public walks and the malls 
are much admired, and the great number of religious 
houſes are another conſiderable ornament to the city. The 
univerſity of Bourges was either founded or revived in the 
year 1463, and conſiſts of four faculties. - 
Julius Cæſar took Bourges by ſtorm ; and the inbadi- 
tants having exerciſed ſome eruelties on the Reman ſoldiers 
that had fallen into their hands, he glutted his revenge by 
deſtroying near forty thouſand of the natives. In the 
fifteenth century las VII. made this the place of his 


3 the Engiiſbh were maſters of almoſt all the 


reft of the kingdom; on which occafion the Enghfb 
called him, by way of deriſion, king of Berri. 
Is80UDUN, in Latin Exolidunum, a large town, the 
ſecond in rank in the province, ſtands. in a beautiful 
plain, ſeventeen miles to the ſouth-weſt of Bearges, and 
is the principal place in Lower Berri. It contains a ſalt- 
office, a manor-court, and other public courts and offices, 
It is divided into the Upper and Lowe Town, and has a. 
caſtle, which commands the place: it has alſo one abbey, ' 
two collegiate, aud four pariſh-churches, five convents, 
and two oſpitals. uA ain enn 0 | 
The province of Tour aint, which derives its name 
from the Turones, is bounded on the north by the river 
Haina, on the eaſt by the Orleandis, on the ſouth by Brrri 
and Poitau, and on the welt by Anjeu. Its greateſt extent 
from caſt to weſt is twenty-two French leagues, and from 
north to ſouth twenty-four. _ 1 2.” 
Iba air is temperate, and the country ſo delightful that 
it is called the Garden of France z but it is not every 
where alike. The tract called the Yarennes, which hes 
along the Laire, has a ſandy foil, that produces rye, bar- 


ley, willet, gatden-plants, and an herb which makes a 


good yellow dye. That called the Verren is richer, and 
yields corn, wine, very fine fruit, and particularly large 
plums. La Champagne is a ſmall ſtrip of land between ide 


- rivers Cher and Indre, aboundiag in grain, and particularly 


wheat. La Brenne is a ſwampy countty, but the 'emi- 
nences along the Loir and Cher are covered with'vine- 
yards. The country of Nevers is dilinguiſhed by its 
s Pe, 
This country is governed by laws of its own; but the 
inhabitants have, or until very lately had, a right of ap- 
pea) to the parliament of Pyriss T here are twe ren 
towns or boroughs in the country; the principal of which 


. 
| 
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and the capital of the country; it lies lu A bl . 

between __ Loire wet $f 2 . ding 
miles to the north-eaſt of Poier, and u bunt 18 
twenty-ſeven: to the ſouth-weſt of Paris; accorgy, nd 
De. Andres tables in . 27% N. tat, and o 417 E Pe 
gitude from Greenwich, The eity' is large and we lon 


be 


* In 
lengthy and adorned on each fide with two oo on. 


9d, 
a ſalt-office, an intendeney, a provincial, a bali, d 
foreſt court. The cathedral is a fine ſtracture wi — 


one of the Pentatexch, written in ſmall capitals. whe! 


is reckoned to be a thouſand years old; and another 


hundred years old, There are here alſo five F 


churches, three abbeys, twelve convents, and the 


and he pays to the court of Rome nine thouſand five 
hundred florins. Here is alſo a royal palace, and an ac. 


large caftle ſtanding on a high rock, in which are the 
ſtatues of Charles VIII. and his conſort Anne : as alſo a 
ſtag's head of very extraordinary dimenſions, it being ten 
feet high and eight feet broad, from the extremity of one 
horn to the other. This was ſuppoſed to be natural, 
till it was at laſt diſcovered to be factitious, and only 
made of wood. There are here alſo ſevetral other cuti- 
oſities. In this town Charles VIII. was flain. This 
was alſo the place where the civil war in 1561 fitſt broke 
out, and where the name of Haguenot had its riſe, 


batte Hag N r 
Of the tee Governments of Porrov and Aux1s ; their H. 

tuation, Extent, Produce, Rivers, and principal Cities; 
with a more particular Deer iption of Poitiers, Rochefort, 
end Rochelle. | 


HE province of Poitou is bounded: on the north by 

Tourame and Anjou ; on the eaſt by La Marche and 
part of Berri; on the ſouth by Angoumoir and Aunis; and 
on the weſt by the bay of Biſcay, It extends from north 
to ſouth twenty- tw O French leagues, and from eaſt to 
weſt forty- eight. It received its name from the ancient 
P ifavi, or Pictoni. | | : ; 

The country is diverſified with champaign lands, woods, 
and paſture-grounds, with a few foreſts. The principal 
trade of the inhabitants conſiſts in oxen, mules, horſes, 

Tho largeſt rivers are the Vienne, which tifes on the 
borders of Limſn, and being joined by the Creuſe, falls 
inte the Loire; the Sevre D which rifes in this 
couitry, and, after receiving the Venotee, difcharges itſelf 
into vhe ſea ;' theſe are all navigable : here is alſo the 


are the following 
nn the on das 


m, of Twroni of thd oacients, 


Clain, whieh riſes in the frontiers of Augeunioii, and falls 
into the Vienne. | e + | 
9 he 
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This province was erected into an earldom by Chay- |  RocnzyorT, a modern regular built town; feated on the 
Henty II. king of England obtained it by mar- | river Charmie, twenty-three miles to the ſouth of Rothelle ; 
Images daughter of the laſt Duke of Aqui-| in 46% 2 N. lat. „ 507 W i | rest 
ne with Eranor, da gt laſt” qui-| in 46* 2/ N. lat. and o 59 . longitude from Gren- 
rage and it continued fo jet to the kings of England, with | with, according to Dr. aſtelyne's tables. It was for- 
interruptions till the unfortunate reign of Hm I. metly a ſmall village belonging to a private family, from 
ou it was taken in 1436, fince which time it has con- whom Louis XIV. bought it, in 1664, in order to raiſe 
22 annexed to the crown of France, It is ſubje@ to] it to à city; as from this place to che ſea, which is about 
the parliament of Paris, and has but one provincial | four miles diftant, the river was found to be deep enough 
un. Under the governor is a lieutenant-general, and | for the largeſt ſhips to navigate, the bottom affording good 
2 deputy-governors. I 1 anchorage, and the banks being even and ſolid. eſe 
This province is divided into two parts. Upper Patou, | local res > determined that active monarch to ere&t 
which conſtitutes the eaſtern part of the tonntry, is larger, | the town of Rochefort. It has a very,commodious harbour, 
more fruitful, pleaſant, and healthy, than the Lower; we | and is one of the ſtations for the royal navy of France 
hall begin with the former, the principal places in which | fo that here are all the neceſſary magazines for ſhipping, 
are the lowing : | | . and a ſpacious and convenient dock. Here are alſo à 
Poi rixks, or PoicTIERs, in Latin Auguſtoritum, the | victualling watehouſe, a foundry, a manufacture of ſail- 
ital of the country, is ſeated upon a hill, on the left | cloth, the HStel called Cexirnet, which was originally 
bank of the little river Clair, into which falls another ri- | uſed for the education of three hundred gentlemen of no- 
valet. It lies about eighteen leagues tv the eaſt of the | ble families, deſigned to ſerve in the navy, and who 
ty miles to the north-eaſt of Rochelle, ate taught at the king's expence; but it now ſerves 
Meafkelyne's tables in 46* 35” N. lat. | to ! the matihes,” and is an Roſpital for fick ſol- 
long. from Greinwicb. Were its citcuit | diers, &c. * | Sls 
The entrance of the river is well defended by feveral 
forts, particularly one in the % af Aix, the redoubt fac- 
g| ingit called Aigaille, Fort Fouras, de la Pointe, and Ver- 
geron; and about a league below Rochefirt is a long ſtoc- 
cado acroſs the river. On the tweiity-firſt of Sept. 17575 
the e of Aix, with the fort upon it, was taken by cap- 
tain Howe, now lord Howe, in the Magnanime, aftet 
about an hour's reliſtance, when the whole garriſon, 
which conſiſted of near fix hundred meh, were made pri- 
dioceſe of even hundred and twenty-two patiſhes, With | ſoners of war. This advantage was the only one derived 
: revenue of twenty-two thouſand livres, 09735 ſter- | to wy 97 from a very formidable armam̃ent, which had 0 
Rome 1Wo | been fitted out for the purpoſe of attacking Rochefort, but 
thouſand eight Hundred florins. The cathedral is of | ſome ſecret operations bf the cabinet, which have never 
m uncommon ſize, and built in the Gothic ſtyte. In | been brought to light, rendered the expedition abortive. 
this city are four collegiate churthes, ſeventeen other] RocyeLLE, in Latin Rupelli, the capital of the provinet 
pariſh-churches, four abbeys, twenty-one convents, and government, in 365 N. lat. and 1% 10 ., Jongi- 
and two ſeminaries ; the Jeſuits had alſo à college here. | tude from Greenwich, according to De. Maſtehyne's 
An univerſity was founded in 1431, and thete are likewiſe tables, is ſeated on the fea. It has a good harbour, 
5. I | abſt Ge but is father handſome than latge. The city has broad 
Royal Square à pedeſtrian ſtatue of Loa XIV. The] and ſtraight ſtreets, with neat houſes, ſupported by 
u piazzas and porticos, which afford ſhelter both from 
woollen caps and ſtockings are exported from hence. | the rain and fun. It is the ſee of a biſhop, fufftagan to 
Some remains of Roman antiquities are ſtill to be ſeen | the archbiſhop of Bourdtaux, with a dioceſe of 6he hun- 
dere; among which is an amphitheatre, and 4 triutfiphal | dred and eighty pariſhes, and a revenue of ſeventeen 
arch, ot rather gate. The Palate, and thick found tower | thouſand livres, (7450. ſterling,) out of which be is tax- 
cloſe by it, are ſaid to be Roman works z but they bear | ed by the court of Rome ſeven hundred and forty-two 
evident marks of Gothic origin. l | florinis. Here is alſo an intendency, a provincial and a bai- 
In the neighbouthood of this tity Zdward the Black llwic-cöurt, an adniitalty, a chamber of commerce, and 
Prince obtained a memorable victory over the French, in] a mint, The Jeſuits bad a college, and there is alſo one 
the year 1356, when he took Jabn their king, with his | for the ſtudy of pliyſic, anatomy, and botatiy. _ x4 
ſon Philip, priſoners: Da 5 Rochelle was the principal ſeat of the Reformed in 
Niokr is the beſt trading town in the province; it is | France, and the inhabitants Embracing Calviniſm in the 
ſeated on the river Seurr, and has a bailiwic, a royal ju-| ſixteenth. century, ſuffeted extremely during the civil 
niſdiction, and a foreſt court. It contains a caſtſe,-two | Wars; for they fortified the town, and frequently defended 
am churches, nine convents, and a general boſpital. | it with the itmoft ae It was long poſlelled by that 
ere are ſome manufactutes of wool,'' '' ' © | | body, till at length Zoids XIII. after 5 long and famous 
| Luton, a city in Lotorr Putin, is ſeared in a 'moraſs | fiege, made himſelf maſter of it ia 1628, chicfly for want 
twenty-three leagues to the fouth-weſt of Poitiers, and | of the promiſed fuccours from England, Which were kept 
enjoys the title of a barony. It is the ſee of 4 billiop, | back by tlie duke of Buckinigham, the infamous Miniſter 
who is lord and baron of the town, and ſuffragan to the | and favourite of king James I. Famine at length obliged 
archbiſhop of Bourdeanx. His dioceſe conſiſts of two | the belieged to Eapitulate, in conſequence of whicti their 
hundred and thirty pariſhes, and he has a revenue of | privileges were taken from them, and the fortifications 
twenty thouſand livres, {87 57. ſtetling,) out of which he | demoliſhed, except only two towers that defend the port; 
pays to the court of Rom, one thodfaud florins. The | but Zowrs XIV, cauſed new and very Rtong fortifications 
air of this place is unwholeſome, and, befides the cathe- to be raiſed round it. The port is almoſt of a citcular 
aral, it contains only one patiſh-chureb, . one ſeailnary, | figure, and near fifteen hundred paced in circuit. One 
und two convents. „ | _*» | of the above-mentioned towers defending the port is 4 
Tune government of Avnis is bounded of the north ptiſoa for ſtare criminals, and the other is called the 
ind weft by Poitou; on the font By Salnteng⸗; and on Ser of the Chatn, which effeQually defends the har- 
the weſt by the bay of Biſcay. It is wateted 9 7 e Soure, | bour from all attacks by fea 
which riſes in Poiton, and there are good harbours along | The principal manufaQtare carried on here is the re- 
the coaſt. The country is ſomewhat barten, hut pro-] fining of ſugar ; here is ao a manufacture of eajthen- 
duces ſome corn; arid a great deal of wine; the marſhes | ware. A conſiderable trade is carried on to the V, 
afford good paſtutage. = India iſlands, io which all the eceffaries of life are 
Tui little. province depends on the patliament of | ſent, and from thence the veſſels employed in it bring 
Peri but is partly governed by its own common law, back the produce of thoſe countries. . The Eli in the 
founded on cùſtom. Under the porernet is a lleutenant- time of peace, together with the Dutch, Danes, atic 
general, and « depitty-gorernot, r ; 
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Swydes, innually ſend to Rochelle a great number of ſhips, 
| | and 
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: 
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inhabitants have been diſtinguiſhed for being able and 
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Of the two Governments of Anjou and SAUMUR, their 
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and take in exchange wine, brandy, ſalt, paper, linen, 
- Cloth, and ſerges. When Great Britain waged war with 
her American Colonies, a new branch of commerce was 
Paar by the Rechelhans, with the newly independent 
tates ; but the wealth which they acquired by that branch 
of trade cannot be aſcertained. . 08 
Tue iſle of Rx, in Latin Radis, lies between two and 
three French leagues from the Continent, and is four 


miles in length and two in breadth. It is very populous 


and fertile, producing plenty of wine, of which is made a 
very fine Logs brandy, It has a little fortified town, 


named Sr. Martin, which has a harbour and a citadel, | 


and is likewiſe defended by three other forts. _.. . 
The iſſe of OLEroN, in Latin Ularus, is about three 


French leagues diſtant from the main land; it is five in| 


length, two in breadth, and extremely fruitful. The 


expert ſailors during ſix or ſeven hundred, years paſt, and 
about the year 1194, Richard I. of England, in conſort 
with the inhabitants, formed a code of laws, for the regu- | 
lation of ſea-affairs, which are called ©* rhe Laws of Oleron,” | 
and have ſerved as a model to other maritime powers with 
regard to thoſe intereſts. - Theſe iſlanders have always 
enjoyed very conſiderable privileges, both under the 
dukes of Aquitaine, and the kings of France, and had a 
282 peculiar to themſelves, who had a yery exten- 
ve authority. This iſland, together with that of Re, 
was taken in the ſixteenth century by the citizens of 
- Rochelle ; and as theſe iſlanders were very, well affected 
to their conquerors, on account of the reformed religion, 
which moſt of them profeſſed, the achellers continued | 
maſters of both till the year 1625, at which time Louis 


| 
ö 


XIII. retook them. ; 
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_ Situation. and Extent; with a, Deſcription of Angers 
h and Saumur. n . 
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name from the ancient Andes, or Andegavi, is 


* 


bounded on the north by the rivet, Mains; on the eaſt | of the public courts and offices, twenty-two miles to the 
- by Touraine; on the ſouth by Poitoiez and on the weſt by | ſouth-eaſt of Angers, and a hundred and ſixty to the ſouth- 
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[town ſtands very low; ſo that it is proverbial] 


2 royal academy, with the ſame privileges as that of P 


ſion annuilly celebrated at a feſtival called le Fite dy Dien 
y 


toppen, ſubͤͤrbs, and liberty. Theſe manufactures conſiſt 


- tion of a governor, a lieutepant-general, and a ſub-goyer- 
AME government, of Axzovu, which received its oo... 2 arinciep! place is 0 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Fx ANCx, 
dral is remarkable for three very high ſtee 


ples built on its 


foundations of the other two. Its r f; „ben the 
large, and bold; it is not ſupported by 8 high 
Part of the 
* ſaid in 
nigh ſteeples, rich ſtrumpets, and poor ſcholars,” * 
. and encom- 
This caſtle 


The univerſity, which is one of the moſt : 
France, was founded by St. Louis. Here Wer. 
y 


and 
liberal 
taught. A chair for a profeſſor of the mathemati? 2 | 


been lately erected here, in the college of the fath 
pe, XIV. in 1615, eſtabliſhed Senn; 


8 of 
cit 
it conſiſts, of thirty-ſix members, who.muſt all b aris: 


which is on Corpus Cbriſii day, when all the prieg 
monks, with the principal inhabitants, and ae 
ſtrangers, carry lighted, torches in their hands, and repre- 


doctrine was firſt preached here. 
This city is under the government of a mayor and four 
aldermen, annually choſen; twelve counſellors, eight aſ- 
ſeſſors, an attorney, a commiſſary, and a recorder. Their 
uriſdiction extends over the manufactures ſet up in the 


of fine woollen ſtuffs, ſtriped with filk and gold. The 
de diere wax and linen cloth. In the a are like. 
Wed, ſugar-bakers,, Y | 
The SAUMURo1s, or government of Saumur, contains 
a part of Anjou and Upper Poitou: it is under the direc- 


. - 


ett v0 8: ol. 
atin Salmurus, the capital, and the ſeat 


* 


Saum, in 


1 


| together with quantities of marble, ſtone and late. ä 


| A They are the Loire, the Yienne, the Toe, the 


der. the parliament of Paris; but has laws of its own, 
Subordinate to the [governor is one lieutenant-general, 
and two ſub-govergors. ; The principal city in this go- 
vernment s THY „ 
©" ANGERs, anciently Fuliomagus, and in Latin Ande;a- 
vum, the capital of the country, which lies a little above the 
place where the rivers Loire and Sarte fall into the Ha- 


by John, ſurnamed Lackland, king of England and duke 


| liſhed ;* however, St. Louis his Jon and ſucceſſor, rebuil 


| and livies, (i138). flerling,) and his taxation. at the | 


Brittany. Its greateſt length from eaſt to welt. is twenty- 
fix French leagues, and from north to ſouth twenty- four. 
_ The country js a pleaſant ſurceffion of hills and vallies, 
producing corn, wine, peaſe, beans, flax, hemp, and 
fruit-trees, . Its fine paſtures alſo Furniſh great herds of 
cattle, It has Jikewiſe mines of coal, iron, and ſalipetre, 
n this country afe reckoned no Jeſs than foxty-pine 
reat and ſmall. rivers ; but only fix. of theſe are na- 


Magenne, the Loir, and the Sarte This country is un- 


* 


exne, which divides the city into two equal parts. 17 
Maſtelnnc's tables, place it in 47? 28” N. lat. and o* 34 W. 
longitude lech ted. The, firſt walls were ,raiſed 


of Anjou ; but prince Louis, aft er ward king Louis VIII. 


them as they now remain. is is a large and populous 
City, containing nine thouſand. houſes, and about thirt 

thouſand inhabitants; it has ſixteen pariſhes, twelve of 
which are within the town, and four, in the ſuburbs. 


Here are' likewiſe eight collegiate churches, and à great] the 


number of convents both of men and women. This city 
is the ſee of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 


| 


of Tours. His dioceſe contains fix hundred and fixty- [- 112 this diſtrict ate ſome canals. That of Briare, which 
on hat Of Hriare, 


eight pariſhes ; bis revenue amounts to twenty -ſix thou- 


, 2650 ASE 7792 ; 
| Tas ertiment of OrLEAano1s conſiſts of ſeveral 


g 


weſt of Paris. It contains a fine caſtle, three pariſh- 
churches, nine convents, and one royal college. Here is 
an important paſſage over the Loire, upon which there is 
a famous bridge. This city was much more opulent 
while: in the poſſeſſion of the :Prote/tants.; but has ſtill 
an univerſity... Near it is the, magnificent abbey of the 
Benedifiines. _. 'F3 | ; 5 28 11:19 E 6: & L 
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ire „ ond. | 
Of the Government of ORLEaNo1s ; its Situation, Extint, 
» 1 Diviſions, Rivers, Carali, and principal Cities, 


ſmall countries, and is bounded on the north b 
Vof mandy and the Je France; on the eaſt by the / 
of France, Champagne, and Burgundy ; on the ſouth by 
Nzvernots and Berri; and on the weſt by  Touraine, and 
Maine; including Orleanais Proper, Sologne, Beauſſe Pro- 
per, or Ch ans Dunais, VJendomoit, Blaiſois, the great- 
eſt part of Calin, aud Perche Gouet,  'T'be whole go- 
Lerament extends about, thirty-twa, leagues. in length 
fron eaſt to welt, and twenty-eight in breadth. SS 

The rivers Ne, through, or have their ſource 

in it, are the Lhrre, the Loiret, which riſes a league from 
Orleans, and falls into the Loire ; the Cher, which alſo 
runs into the Leine; the Laconie, which riſes in; the wood 
of Orleans, and Toles itlelf in the ſame river; the Aigle, 
whe riſes. in this government, and alſo mipgles with 
he Lojre ; the Hytre (which loſes itlelf underground, 
and, when. it afterward appears. again near ontigny, is 
called % Ganelon,) falls into the ſame river. ; 


the river Loire to the Loing, opens a communciat ion 


le þ Py b : IT87 1 1 
court of Rome is ſeventeen hundred florins. 'T he Cathe- 


: 
$04 


/ 


of Paris, That of Orleans alſo. jeins the above-men- 


between the countries lying on the Loire and the city 


( tioned 
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civers; this canal, which was begun in 1682, and | 
4 in 1692, is near eighteen leagues in length, and 
s thirty luices Pascoe 
The whole government is fubject to the parliament of 
Pari;z and contains four large and three ſmall jur iſdie- 
ions.” The trade carried on here by means of the Loire 
be moſt extenſive in the whole kingdom, compre- 
pending not only all that comes from the ſouthern and 
veſtern parts, but likewiſe from foreign countries. The 
incipaf ſtaple is at Oe, Under the governor are 
three lieuten ant-generals, and three ſub- governors. 
Orlaneis Proper is one of the fineſt countries in 
France; it being fertile in corn, wine, and excellent fruit; 
and abounding in cattfe, game, and fiſh. The principal 
places in this government are the following: 
ORLEANS, anciently Genabum, or Cenabum, and after- 
ward Aurelianum, and Aureligna, the capital of the go- 
vernment, is ſeated on the Loire, over which it has a fine 
tone bridge of fixteen arches, leading to a ſuburb on the 
ſouth ſide of the river. On this bridge is to be ſeen a 
beautiful monument of caſt braſs ſtanding on a ſtone 
tal, that has ſome ornaments in the Gothic taſte. 
jn the centre of the monument is à Erhiſix, on the top 
of which ſtands a pelican with its brood pecking its own 
breaſt ; before the crucifix is the in Mary ſitting 
with the dead body of Gbriſt reclined on her lap. On 
the right ſide is king Charles VII. kneeling and ſtretehing 
out both his hands toward the croſs; and on the left fide 
the famous maid of "Origans, alſo repreſented kneeling 
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rioned 
fiſh 
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boch amed cap-a-pie with ſwords by theit ſides ; the ure 
A 
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bas the French coat-of*arms, and wears*a crown on is! 
helmet. But the helmet of the maid is placed by her; her 
hair is tied behind, and the reſt of it hangs looſe gg her 
back. Theſe ſtatues are not fo big as the life. * & 
procefſion is annually obſerved here on the 'twellli 
\May, in commemoration of the delivexance of the city 
by the Maid of Orleans. The town tin na moſt agree- 
able plain, and is built in the ferm of à BO; the ſtreets 
in general are narrow, but ſome of them ate broad and 
ſtraight. This city, which is about four miles in circuit, 
js however but meanly built, and, except a few of the 
tradeſmen, the inhabitants are poor. It is the ſet of a bi- 
ſhop, and contains an intendancy, a caſtellany, a coun-! 
try court, a 'foreſt-court, a ſalt- office, and other courts 
and offices, It has a fine cathedral built in the Gothic 
ſtyle, an abbey, three collegiate churches,” twenty-two: 
pariſh-churches, an univerſity conſiſting only of civilians, | 
which was formerly very famous, though it is e f 
in no great repute, one ſeminary in which "divinity is 
taught, and a pubſſe library. The Jeſuit had alfo a col- 
lege here. Its'biſhop, who is ſubordinatet@the archbiſhop 
of Paris, has à dioceſe of two hundred and ſeventy: two 
pariſhes, and a revenue of twenty-four thouſand livres, 
out of which he pays two thouſand florins to the court of 
Rome. The public walk is properly a part of the city 
ramparts, Jevelled and planted wich beautiful ra of trees, 
The ſuburb'or the farther fide of the river makes to 2 
table appearance, and has a Carthuſian monat 
In the year 1344 it was raiſed to a dukedom and peer- 
age, and Lewis XIV. gave it to his brother Philip,” in 
which houſe it ae 3 . 
This city was beſieged. by the Engliſb in 1428, and 
fo ſtraitened, that the inhabitants reſolved to ſurrender 
to the duke of Burgundy, then in the Englißꝶ army, and 
their ally, * But the Zng#þ not being willing that the 
city ſhould de given up 
and Joan of Arc, heading the 
1429 ; from which ſhe obtaine 


The Forgſt 


ſoldiers, raiſed the ſiege in 
the name of the Maid of 


| 


and of the river Loire, and is the largeſt in the whole] 


kingdom. It contains about fourteen” thouſand. actes 
planted with wood; but is interſpexſed with ſeveral plains 
and villages, It is twenty leagues, orfixty miles, in 5 
and in ſome places. ſeven or eight leagues, and in others 
only two or three in breadth, Ft contains high and lofty 
trees, as oaks, clms, &c. In this foreſt they fell timber 
 eyery year to the Value of a hundred thouſand livres, the 
profits of which:belong to the duke of Orleans, * 
.CrarTkEs, the' Zutricum of the ancients, is the capi- 
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the 


of Orleans lies to the north. of the city | 


| 


| their fows 
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Zure, about fourteen leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Parc; 
and is divided into two parts by the above river, the 
largeſt of which ftands on an eminence. It is the fee of 
a biſhop, and has a noble cathedral; but the city. has 
little beauty to recommend it, the ſtreets being narrow, 
and the buildings old. The biſhop, who is ſufftagan td 
the archbiſhop of Paris, has à dioceſe of eight hundred 
and ten pariſhes; his annual revenue amounts to twenty · 
five thouſand livres; out of which he pays four thoufand 
florins to the court of Rome. „ 

Bi ois, in Latin Bleſæ, the capital of the diſttict of 
Blaifois, ſtands partly on an emibence, and partly in a 
plain on the river Loire, over which it has a well-built 
ſtone-bridge: It is fituated ten leagues to the S. W. of 
Orleans, in a pure air; and in the midſt of one of the 
fineſt countries in Frante. It is a large handſome city 
but the greateſt beauty of it is the palace, or caſtle, tha 
refidence of ſeveral of their kings, with gardess adorned 
with fountains and other water-works, and a park 
ſuitable to the magnificence of the buildings, Ove 
the great gate is a Fats of Lewis XII. In the bas! 
court before the palace ſtands one of the largeſt colle- 
giate churches in France, It is remarkable that there is 
an image of the Virgin over every gate of the city ; theſe 
were ſet up in 1631, when, after having ſuffeted much 
by the plague, they imagined, on its ceaſing, that they 
were miraculouſly" delivered by the queen of heaven, as 
they ftyte her, The pariſh-church of St. Selene, the 
largeſt in Blois, having been deſtroyed by a tempeſt, was 
Hißcently rebuilt by Lewis XIV. and converted into 
thedral.' Their fountains are alſo large, and well 
queduct, ſuppoſed to be the work of 


15 


the ancient Romans. 1 
The natives are repreſented as being temarkable for 
their good. fenſe and genteel behaviour, as well as fac 
ſpeaking French in perfection, which is ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from the frequent reſidence of the court in this city. 

The principal trade here is in wine and brandy; and 
the city is alſo diſtinguiſhed for making the beſt watches 


HERR CI IE IL a”. = 
_ CHAMBORD, A royal palice ſeated in a wood on the 
river Cofſ#n, is a magnificent edifice of Free-ſtone, built 
by Francis I. Tt is faid to exceed any Gothic edifice in 
France, and to have ſuch various beauties that the great- 
eſt maſters may learn ſamethi. from it. The body of 
building is compoſed of four large pavilions, and the 
whole is ſurrounded with a wall of hewn-ſtone, . 
with towers, . diſtance give it a, magnißcent 
Ne 1 Ih this palace $zanifleus, the dethroned king 
of Poland, and fa NY of the queeg of France, reſided nine 
5 7 It was afterward conferred. on the celebrated 
auritg, count Saxt,. a marſhal of France, natural ſon 
of Auguſtus king of Poland, whole father was competitar 
with Staniffaus for that crown. Marſhal Sau 8 here 
in the ear 17 50% When the King NF It to his beit the 
PRE de Friſe who poſſeſſed it only ve years, and then 
16 3 * F bis {1+ 9 29889 1 . 2 | 1 by 
MoxTarG1, the capital of the Gatinojs Orleaneis, is 
ſituated on the river Loing, near the place where the.canal 
of Orleans falls into it, cwenty-five e 9 the ſouth 
of Paris, The town is not large; but, 225 been 
burnt down, is hond on: rebuilt, and has a cafl 1 82 
ſantly ſituated on adill, bat commands the town andthe 
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ſupplied by a noble a 
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- prehends the province of , e earldom. of 
Live), and the gteateſt patt of the cafldem of Perche, 
| is bounded on the north by 

uth by Len- 


The county of May wat gr 
Normandy, on the eaſt by Perche, gn tbe ſouth by Tos 
raine and Qteanois, and, ee welt by Aden and Brit. 
tany, exiting cighty-cight miles in length from eaft'ro | 
welt, and bin in breadth from nofth to louth, . 

I; has mines of iron, g . and, being 


1 uarrjes. of marbic, and, being 
very fruitfal, 'abounds ip corn, Wine, Jig, aeg cattle- 


tal of ine country of Chartrain; it is lituated on the river 
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1 A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


the Huifte, which riſes in Perche, and runs into the | to be the twenty- fifth part of the inhabitants, but 3 
Sarte ; the Sarte, which alſo riſes in the Perche, and, after | modern calculator who reſided in that City, computes 
receiving the Orne, the Huiſne, the Enferne, and the | population of Paris in the year 1778, to be eight hung 
Little Laire in its paſſage, falls into the Mayenne. twenty=three thouſand two hundred and ſeventy. ſix red 
This country was formerly an earldom, but has been | hat it was then on the increaſe, In the year 1775 ya 
united to the crown ever ſince the year 1584. It is go- number of births in Paris was twenty-two chouſagd s < 
verned by its own laws; but is ſubject to the parliament | hundred and fixty-fix, and of deaths ſeventeen die 
of Paris, and has a particular ſub-governor. one hundred and twenty-two, the latter of which = 


I + ag incipal places in this government are the fol- wards of two thouſand ſhort of the precedin 
1 Mi! K 2 on * of: 8 54 his great city contains forty-ſeven pariſh-church. 
Mans, in Latin Cenomanum, the capital of the pro-] beſides twenty others; three abbies and twelve priori 
vince of Maine, is ſituated on a hill, at the foot of which | for men, ſeven abbies and ſix priories for women; "Ta . 
runs the river Sarte, which here unites its water with the | teen collegiate churches, thirteen of which have chapters. 
Huiſne, thirteen leagues to the north-weſt of Tawrs, and | fifty convents and: fraternities of eccleſiaftics and laics; 
thirty-two to the ſouth-weſt of Paris. It is the ſee of a | forty-three nunnenes, and fourteen female communities, 
biſhop, and has a falt-office, a provincial and foreſt- | eleven ſeminaries, twenty-ſix hoſpitals, and forty chapels. 
Court, &c. „ 2EP os * | Du an univerſity, fix academies, be ides three others where 
LA, the capital of an earldom, is ſeated on the young gentlemen. are taught bodily exerciſes; five pub. 
Maine, eight leagues to the weſtward of Mans, and is | lic libraries, four royal palaces, four caſtles, aboye a 
encompaſled by a wall and other fortifications in the an- hundred hotels, ſome of which are ſtately firugy,e,. 
tique taſte : it has alſo an ancient caſtle of the ſame kind; | ſeyenty-three market: places, ſixty fountains, tw; 
but it is incapable of making any great defence, ſince the | bridges over the Seine, ten of which are of ſtone, and 
improvement of the art of war. It bas a ſalt-office, a | eleven gates. . 
country and foreſt- court, &c. This town was taken by | Among the diſadvantages of this city it muſt be ob. 
ſcalade in 1446, by the brave Talbet earl of Shrewſbury, | ſerved, that Paris affords no good water fit for drinking, 
who commanded the Engliſh army. _ 3H the inhabitants being obliged eitheg to uſe that of the 
PERCHE is bounded by rien) Gp ore, by the | Seine, Mhich is fetid, and occaſions dyſenteries ; or that 
Z of France and Orleanois on the eaſt, by the river produced from ſprings, which is {till worſe, it being pro- 
2 on the ſouth, and by Normandy on the welt z it not | ductive of the gravel, and fte. No capital in Eu- 
beingabdve fifteen leagues in length, and twelve in brgadt worſe ſupplied with fiſh.” me ſtreets are lighted at 
| It is a hilly country, and the eminences produce only iht fix months in the year; but this is performed in à 
$ graſs for cattle ; but the vallies and plains bear all kinds e 4 inclegant manner, by hanging up lanterns in the 
of grain and hemp; they alſo abound in apples, of which | mt dle of the ſtreets upon cords, which are put acroſs 
they make cyder, the uſual drink of the country: they one window to another 227 K 
have indeed a few vineyards, but the wine is ſo poor, | dee good, regulations in caſe of fire, for the firſt 
that cyder is generally preferred before it. hey haye | prelident of thetpartiament, and the lieutenant of the 
here alſo ſome iron mincs, and mineral waters. | | police, the bo ud foot patrole, and ſome companies 
This country enjoys its own laws; is ſubject to the | of the French M Sue foot guards, are obliged to repair 
parliament of Paris, and is governed by a particular ſub- | to a fire with all the expedition the diſtance of the place 
governor. The whole country does not belong to this will admit; but the actual extinguiſhing of it is committed 
vernment, Perche Gouet being ſubject to that of Or-] to the care of the monks of the four Mendicant orders, 
Landis, and Timerais to that of the Ie of France. ho on ſuch occaſions are to expend, for the benefit of 
F ih the public, part of the ſtock they have acquired by beg- 
8 ECT. XXX. 1 8 yo ging. An attempt was Iately made to eftabliſh inſurance 
8 g n offices in Paris, to indemnify from loſſes by fire, on the 
Of the Government of Paxis ; with @ particular Deſcription plan of thoſeiin London, but they were ſuppreſſed by order 
W, PF that City, and the neighbouring Fla, of government. „ 
5 | OO 14 AFC To given more particular deſcription of this city: it 
TY HE boundaries of this, goyernmignt: are not eaſily eonſiſts of three parts; namely, the Town, which lies on 
. determined, the French geographers themſelves not | the north of the Seine, the City, which is environed by 
| being agreed about them, It, however, includes, beſides | that river, and the Univer/ity, which lies to the ſouth of 
the city, a part of the neighbouring country; and, be- it, with twelve ſoburbs. In 1702 it was alſo ſub- 
fides the governor, here are two licutenant-generals, one | diyided into twenty quarters or wards, | 
of which is appainted for the city, the other for the prevat | The city is in the-centre, and is the moſt cleanly and 
p and vic, through its utmoſt extent. Within the | wealthy; it conſiſts of three iſlangs formed by the Seine; 
boundaries of this juriſdiftion are contained four others; | theſe are the le Du Palais, the Iſl of Saint Louis, 
* theſe are the Laubr and the Tuilleries, as allo thoſe of the | and the V Lowviers. The laſt is ſmall, and contains 


Fa auer. 
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5 +28 _ Baſtile and the Rayal Hoſpital of Invalide, the Your go- | only ſtere-houſes for wood ; it fronts the arſenal, and 
vernoxs of which receive their orders immediately from | has a communication with the quarter of St. Paul by 
the king. I means of a wooden bridge. | 


Paris, in Latin Lutctia Pariffii, and  Lutetia Parifio-| The Ile Du Palais," or the Iſland of the Palace, pro- 
rum, the capital of France, is ſeated in a large plain on | perly conſiſts of Old Paris, and is ſo called from the place 
the river Seine, in the middle of the IJ of Frante, ac- | in which the parliament meets, and which takes up a 
cording An ee ap in 48* 50” N latitude, | great part of it. The metropolitan church ſtands at one 

and 2* 20 K. Jongitude from: Greenwich two hundred end of this iſland, where are alſo ſeveral little pariſh- 
and twenty-five miles:to the ſouth-eaſt of London, ſeventy | churches, the boſpital ef Hotel Dieu, or the Houſe of 
miles to the ſouth-ealFof Rowen, five hundred and fifty to | God, which extends to the other fide. of the tiver toward 
the welt of Vienna, ſeven hundred to the north- weſt of | the ſouth, and a vaſt number of ſmall crooked fireets or 
Rome, and ſix hundred and twenty- five to the north-eaſt | lanes, built with very high houſes, moſt of. which are 
of Madrid. | | inbabited by ſeveral families, - & F179, 


1 - 


I | aa: | e 
This city is of a-Eirewlar ſorm, about ſix or ſeven miles This iſland has a communication with different parts 


in diameter; and, including the ſuburbs, is eighteen or of the city by means of ſeven ſtone bridges. The prin- 
twenty in circumference. Its ſtreets have been computed | cipal of theſe is the Por Neve, or New Bridge, which 
to amount to nine hundred and twelve, in which are is the fineſt bridge in'Paris, It conſiſts of twelve arches, 
about twenty thouſand houſes, from four to ſeven ſtories | and is ſeventy- two feet broad, reckoning the parapets. 
high; beſides churches, convents, chapels, colleges, com- | The middle or carriage-way is thirty. feet broad, and on 
munities, and warehouſes. Buſching ſays the nuttder of its | each. fide is a fopt- way raiſed, „%; é -P 
inhabitants cannot much exceed four hundred thoufand; Over che piles on each fide are alſo ſemicircular lodge- 
and he founds his calculation on the annual bills of morta- 2 in which are an hundred and ſeventy- eight ſmall 
lity, on the average of eight years, whieh produced ſeventeen ops belonging to the king's. footmen, which only ſerve 
thouſand eight bundred deaths in a year, which he ſuppoſes | to obſtruct a moſt þegutiful proſpect. In the centre of 
N. , Rae: 4 LL ES LAS ws 1 1 * 713 '# 5 "= ©. | 121 I | the 
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is a fine equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry IV. in braſs, 
r than the life, and Rapding on a marble pedeſta}, 
Jug efides of which are baſſo relieves, with inſcriptions. 
. ſenting the victories and principal actions of that 
m At the four corners are tied four ſlaves, alſo of 
er. who trample upon antique arms. This ſtately mo- 
. * is incloſed within iron rails. Another orna- 
— of the Pont Neuf is the Samaritaine, a building 
wel tories high, in which is an engine that ſupplies 
ey arts of the city with water. It is thus named from 
4 being in the front a groupe of figures repreſenting 
N ſtory of Chrift and the Samaritan woman. 
g Another bridge, called the Por au CHN, has 
fatue of Lewis XIV. in braſs; and both this and the 
bridge of Notre Dame, on which are alfo watersworks, 
have each two rows of houſes upon them; thoſe of the 


firſt being : 


the bridge 


four, and of the laſt two ſtories high, 
In the above iſland ſtands the cathedral of Norre 
Dame, which ds a large and Gothic ſtructure, three hun- 


FRANCE: 


It is one range of building, with a dome in the widdie; 


and a paviliom®at each end. Before it is à handſome: 
large ſpace divided into three courts 3 the whole adorned 
with columns, pilaſters, and other "orntments. | Behind 
this palace are pleaſant gardens-adorned With fine walks, 
planted with evergreens, and other trees, with beautifu 
parterres, where may be ſeen All the Fear round every 
and à large octagonal canal. Toward theiriver is a fine 
terrace above 2 hundred perehes long and eighty- four 
broad, planted with thfee rows of trees; and from this 
terrace is a "moſt beautiful proſpect over the adjacent 
country. Theſe gardens axę public, and great numbers. 
of well dreſſeti peaple in * evenings reſort thither. 
All wha wear a*black bag and % ſword ate permitted to 


walk here, tho their other eloaths art worth 2 
crown, g 2 ek $7 6 > : 4 
The palace of LuxzgMBuRe was built by queen Mary 


de Meleſt on the ruins" of the old bitel of Luxemburg, 


{red and ninety- ſix feet Jong, a hundred and forty broad, | which name it has retained * Itdis one of the moſt per- 


and a hundred and two in height: on the inſide are four 
rows of pillars, thirty in a row, with forty-five chapels, 
built between the outermoſt rows and the wall. 'The 
illars in the nave of the 1 are adorned with large 
and beautiful pictures; the choir was ſplendidly re- 
jred and beautified by Lews XIV. It has a ſmall ſpire 
in the middle, and at the Weſt end two ſquate towers, 
three hundred and sight Reps high; theſe are flat at the 
top, with a baluſteade of es fone, whom Have a 
noble proſpect of'the'eity and the way bt Fing Eountry, 
In one of the towers are two large bells, one of which 
weighs forty thouſand, and the other thirty-one thouſand 
JJ... r 
"Near this? ſtructure ſtands the palacgef the archbiſhop, 
in one of the halis' of which is "the Ibrary of the add. 
cates, founded for the public uſe. I here are alſo in the 
illand a great number of pariſh-churches. = 
To the north of theſe iſlands ſtands that diviſion called 
L Ville, or ** the Town,” which is daily beautified by 
_ rebuilding the oſd houſes. On the eaſt is the arſenal, near 
the rwer, which conſiſts of ſeveral courts, and has beau- 
tiful walks in the garden near the city-wall; and, toward 
the north-eaſt is the Baile, a kind of fortreſs conſiſting 
of eight large round towers, joined together by other 
ſtrong buildings, and ſurroun ed. with ditches 'and baſ- 
tions. It is a priſon for ſtate criminals, and here ag EH 
keeps a governor, a lieutenant, and an independeteams 
pany of ſoldiers, ' © 4 


mong the palaces in Paris, that of thellpauay 


is eſteemed the principal ornhament of the * 
is commonly divided into the Old and Nee ! 


fect and regular pieces of architecture in all France. Here 
is 2 gallery of fine paintings done hi the celebrated 
Rubens,” who ſpent two years in that work. It con- 
liſts of the hiſtory of the life of Mary de Medicis, repte- 
ſented allegorically in twenty-four large piftures, nine 
[feet broad and ten ſeet high, placed in the piers between 
the windows, The other apartments are alſo richly fur- 
nilhed, and adgrned* with a fine collection of va uable 
paintings. The ens of this palace are elegantly laid 
out, and oratnnedted w 
viſited in ſuniger- 
tkoſe of the 


o 
= 


ance there. It is here the cuſtom for the gentlemen and 
ladies of the firſt quality though n to ſit 
down to dit ae on the graſs, . ·¶·· 
The royaf palace was built by cardina 
made a 8 of it to Lewis XIII. It conſiſts of ſeveral 
ſets of building 
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The rojal obe rotary (abs 4 fler rojal) is a very ſtately 


— 


. ; 3 rt 
old part of this royal palace was begun td 


court in the centre three hundred and 


In the hall of the Hundred Swi/5 is a king of 8: 
ſupported” by four' gigantic figures. In th Rall g | 
entertainments were given, the queen Catharine de Me. 
dicis cauſed plays and interludes to be exhibited there for 


the amuſement” of the court. Henry IV, built'a "eatery | Sn 


along the river fide quite to the Tuilleries, which is 


reckoned the fineſt in Europe ; and unde it is the n ond in the ata of feu use. 


intin -houſe. © - e . 
hy ome'diftance behind the Louvre ſtands the place 


called the TuKLERIESs, built in 1564 by order of 1 carrying a wax bandle in his hand; they were attended 
| e ; 8 


Catharine de Madicis, in a place where they ds n 
tiles, in French 7 from whence the 'palach*a 
name; and this ſtructure was alſo improved by's Wi 


i ; 
CE / . 
. * 4 . 


Feenwich. 


7 2 TY * os <a "La 

> -- 4 * wa 
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en an accdw 
* i” 

is inſerted: i 
19 in: 
* 99 


my the late ingenious Mr. 
cus: account of the white Ants of 
Var readers in vol. I. page 419, 
for the world, died in the prime 


9 


FTbe whole company conftlted of forty perſons, each 


es 8 were many ways of acceſs to this place, but the officers 
rwis AIV. | 


+ 
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flower in ſeaſon. It has Aſo three beautiful fountains, - 


d wilfountains, - They are daily .. _ 
=time-by-the nobility and othefs like 
eriel; but more eſpeeially on Sundays; 
hen ſeveral thouſands of ranks make their appear- 


Hur lays down, 
75 STEIN 


„He viſited this Ru- 
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| . | 15 "wy 
ditt believes there are at preſent only two, and) The Gontiins at Paris is a houſ; ſo cal 

x IC ept conſtantly locked. One of aheſe entrances  Gobelin, a celebrated dyer, who kane ane 


is at the oire. Royal, in the Faubourg St. Facgues, iy 222 the reign of Francis I. bought has pony 
e | e 


Th James's (ul*arbs), the other at the de Grace. He had diſcovered. the ſecret of dying the beautiful ſcarler 
| et 


e extent of this quaty, from the entrance tg the exit, called from him the ſcarlet of the Gobelins. Lewis XIV 
computed, by. Ar. Wire, to be about. two French baught that and ſome of the neighbouring houſes, ta 
2 z hut as the diſtunce from the ©bſttvatory to the] he eſtabliſhed a manufacture of the Bnefk tapeſtrie 525 
Val de Grace is ſcarcely half a mils, the ſubterranean alſo ſettled a great number of gold and Meeri 
walks, if any ching near the extent eſcribed, muſt t embroiderers, painters, carvers, and other utißcent . 
a very circuitous windiag courſe, and, terminate not far every branch tending to ſplendor and magnificence Th 
from the ſpot where they began, Indeed it is bighly are all under the direction of the ſuperintendant of X 
probable that the diſtance which.our.author hay laid down, buildings, arts, and manufactures of France. Th, 4 
greatly exceeds the actual: meaſurement ; for all conjec- have been above eight hundred workmen employed Sat 
tures on; the-extent of. groukd-paſled; over in ſo tedious] at a time; and though thee number be fince conſider wo 
and trouble 4 perambulation muff neceſſarily be fal- decreased, yet there are ſtill to be ſeen many thin a f 
lacious. 'Ehedeſcent at ee is by ſteps, the moſt curious workmanſhip worthy the inſpection of 
is 360 feet perpendicular; at the entranci the path is narrow a traveller. N 1 15 9 
4 conſiderable way; aſter Which you enter wide and] With reſpect to the churches, the moſt remarkabl 
2 fireets, AM af which are marked with names in] after that of Netre Dame, which has been alread d 
the ſame manner as the ſtreets of Paris. Poſſibly each of] ſcribed, are the following: 5 * 
theſe. ways receives its name from the ſtreet above, the] The church and nunnery of Val de Grace was found 
materials for -the\building of which were dug from thatÞed by queen Anne of Auſtria, upon the ſuppoſed miracy: 
particular ſpot. To aſſiſt the inſpectors of theſe quarries, lous birth of Lewis XIV. after ſhe had been married 
(for ſo the principal guides are called] in finding their| twenty-two years without having any offspring. Her 
way through ſuch dack, ex tenſixe, and intricate wind-| heart and that of Henrietta Hauria of England, ducheſz 
ings, plans have been drawn, which they carry with| of Orleans, lie entombed here. The altar and Cupola 
them, but our traveller could not obtain one, although are.Exceeding* fine. The nuns of this convent mu Al 
extremely deſuous of making the aequilition... The ge-| be of noble extraction, and chooſe a lady abbeſs once in 
_ 4neral height of the roof is about nine or ten feet, but in| three SAH Madam la Valiers, one of Lewis the XIVibs: 
_ forns parts it riſes to thirty A even ſorty feet: in ſome| miſtreſſes fetired to this monaſtery ſoon after her leayin., 
© particular plates the roof is perfectly level. Toward theſ the court... r 6 
middle of this dreary region, they enterica kind of ſa- In the churc þ which formerly belonged. to the Peſuity 
| loony cut out of the cock, which is ſaĩd to be exactly and which ſtatids in S.. Anthony's ſtreet, is depoſited the 
under St. James's. church, in the ſuburbs of that name ;/ heart of Lewis XIII. incloſed in a gold caſe, ſupported by 
this was illuminated with great taſte, and ſuch a ſight| two angels of ſilver! Here is alſo a fine altar with ſeveral 
being.entirely,unexpeted,.excited a very agreeable ſur-| braſs ſtatues, and the monuments of the princes of Candi 
priſe. At ont end was a repreſentation in miniature off ST. EusTACE is a large and beautiful church. 
ſome of the principal forts in the Ha Indies, with cannon, ] The UnivergiTy of Paris is ſaid to have been founded 
centinels, '&c, ; and in another place, a regiment of ſol- by Ghariemagne. in 291. In this univerſity are upward of 
diers with their commander. at their head, all formed of-a/ thirty colleges, the moſt conſiderable: of which are the 


- 


iſpelled the] rebuilt-in 1629. The preſent building is a very maęni- 
rous ſub-|hcent ſtructure, in which are: en for thirty. 


A - 


ollege of Na VARRE was founded by Fane, queen 


+ The college of the F oun Narioxs is the fineſt in the 
unyerfity, and deſigned for the reception of the children 
of gentlemen; or eminent citizens of four different na- 
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the country for many miles round. 
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f the phyſicians; 


on Mondays, 
Louvre. 
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jres, inſtituted for the advancement, of polite literature, 
In this academy ancient monuments are explained, and the 
tranſactions of the kingdom perpetuated by medals, in- 
{criptions,, &c. It conſiſts of four ſorts of members: 
theſe are twelve honorary, and twenty penſioners, with 
twenty- ſix aſſociates and twelve ſtudents. Their days of 
meeting are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; | 
III. The Royal Academy of Sciences, inſtituted in 1666, 
which has alſo its honorary members, penſioners, aſſoci- 
ates, and ſtudents. 5 3 JR Ant 11 
IV. The Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture was 
founded in 1648. Such works of the painters and ſculp- 
tors as are admitted into this academy ure diſpoſed in three 
halls, and marked-with the names of the ſeveral artiſts. 
Here are alſo the pictures of a great number of celebrated 
painters, and among the ſtatues ſeveral of Gyps taken 
from antiques. | | 
V. The Royal Academy of Architecture was founded in 
1671, but was not authorized by letters patent before the 
year 1717. It is divided into two claſſes : the firſt is 
compoſed of ten architects, a profeſſor, and a ſecretary ; 
and the ſecond of twelve other architects. The profeſſor, 
whoſe poſt, as well as that of the ſecretary, is for life, is 
obliged to read public lectures every Monday and Thurſ- 
day in the hall of the Louvre. ES EAR eg 
The moſt conſiderable of the hoſpitals in this city are, 
that for diſabled ſoldiers, the Hotel Dieu, Trinity Hoſpital, 
and the General Hoſpital; into the latter of which 10,000 
people are ſaid to be frequently received. The Royal Hoſe 
pital for diſabled ſoldiers may be conſidered as a large 
lace; it takes up above ſeventeen acres. Here are four 
2 courts, all of the ſame form, ſurrounded with regular 
buildings four ſtories high. In the middle is a fifth court, 
larger than all the four taken together. It is encompaſſed 
with a double row of arches, one above the other, form- 
ing very narrow galleries. The chapel is very beautiful, 
and its altar adorned in the moſt ſplendid manner. This 
hoſpital is the aſylum for lame and ſuperannuated officers 
and ſoldiers. The great order and ſtrict diſcipline ob- 
ſerved in it cannot be ſufficiently admired. It has a 
governor, a lieutenant of the king, and a major. | 
L' Hotel Dieu, or * the Houſe of God,” is the moſt 
ancient and largeſt hoſpital in Paris. As all, poor ſick 
people are admitted into it, there have been ſometimes four 
thouſand perſons in it at one time. They are attended 
with the greateſt care by the nuns of the order of St Auguſ- 
tine, who diſcharge the office of nurſes. 'T'o the honour of 
this hoſpital, all manner of patients are admitted; with- 
out regard to their country, religion, or diſeaſe ; and no 
ſecurity is required for their burial in cafe. of death; nor 
are thoſe who labour under any incurable diſeaſe ever 
diſcharged, and ſuffered to periſh in the ſtreets, my 
In the. ſuburbs of St. Viclor is the General Hoſpital, 
which alſo goes by the name of Za Saſpetreria;- ſaltpetre 
having been formerly made here. In it is a noble founda- 
tion for the female ſex, near ſeven thouſand of whom are 
here provided for, and live under the inſpection of ſixty 
ſiſters, ſubordinate to whom are eighty governeſſes, and 
a conſiderable number of maid-ſervants. Into this place 
are received foundlings, who take up one ward: girls and 
young women, who ſew and knit: a great number of bad 
women, who are here compelled to ſpin woollen : forme: 


* 
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e obliged to attend, in order to write the preſcrip- | 
7 ; The faculty Wore of a 
rs and licentiates who have taken their degrees 
verſity of Paris: they have a dean at their head, 
Theſe doctors and licentiates have the 


| French language: it conſiſts of forty members, who meet 


Royal Academy of inſcriptions and Belles Lot- 
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hundred of female idiots, who live in little houſes built 
in the form of a' ſtreet : many other poor women, ſome of 
whom are kept here gratis, and others pay a ſmall mat- 
ter: delinquents who are confined; but not put to work. 
2 Hoſpital des Enfans Trouv?'s; or the Foundling Hoſpital 
which is F N of this building, receives vaſt numbers of 
infants. Mr. Hume ſays, * It is computed, that every 
ninth child born in Paris is ſent to this hoſpital,” E 
on the populouſneſs of ancient nations. The ſentiments of 
that writer ſeem not favourable to ſuch inſtitutions, for he 
adds ** to kill one's own child is ſhocking to nature, and 
muſt therefore be ſomewhat unuſual ; but to turn over 
the care of if upon others is very tempting to the natural 
indolence of mankind.” — See an account of a ſimilar 
iaſtitution at Maſceto by the preſent' empreſs of Ruſſia, 
in page 46 of this volume. l | 
To the General Hoſpital alſo belongs the' caſtle of 
Bice/ire, which is ſeated on an eminence at a ſmall di- 
ſtance from the abovementioned hoſpital; and is on all 
ſides defended by a wall, which is of very conſiderable 
compaſs, containing within it many large buildings, and 
ſeveral open ſquares, In this caſtle are near four thous 
ſand perſons of the other ſex, particularly poor men, who 
are entertained here gratis, and ſome who pay for their 
reception into the houſe; perſons: diſordered in their 
ſenſes, whoſe ward reſembles a village, it being built in 
regular ſtreets ; twenty-five men and as many women 
afflicted with the venereal diſeaſe. ' Common priſoners 
are kept here in a particular houſe, walled in, and every 
one in a cel] by himſelf: but the moſt remarkable thing 
here is the large well, which is a modern work: it is of 
a circular' form, and from top to bottom lined with free- 
ſtone. * To the ſurface of the water it is a hundred and 
twenty-eight feet in depth, and twenty more to the bot- 
tom. Round the well, at the water's edge, is a gallery 
to which a perſon may, on occaſion, be let down. The 
water is drawn up by means of an engine worked by four 
horſes, who are relieved every three hours; it is received 
all day long into huge buckets, each of which contains 
twelve hundred pounds weight of water, which is diſ- 
charged out of theſe into a leaden baſin, whence it runs 
into a reſervoir, and is conveyed by means of pipes to all 
the parts of this vaſt building. 1 Nie 
L' Hoſpital de la Pietie, in St. Victor's ſtreet, con- 
ſtitutes alſo a part of the General hoſpital, and is the 
place where the governors uſually hold their meetings. 
Theſe three laſt foundations, together with L' Hotel Diex, 
have one common fund, amounting to full two millions 
of Jivres, or 87,500/. ſterling per annum. Its preſent 
governors are twelve ſubſtantial citizens appointed by the 
provoſt of the merchants, and by the echevins, but approv- 
ed by the parliament, before whom they muſt be ſworn. 
There are alſo ſeven honorary adminiſtrators, or gover- 
nors: theſe are the archbiſhop of Paris, the firſt preſident 
of the parliament, chamber of accounts, and court of 
aids, the attorney-general, the lieutenant- general of the 
police, and the provoſt of the merchants, e 
Trinity Hoſpital was founded about the year 1202 by 
two friars for the reception of poor travellers : but it is 
now uſed for the maintenance and education of poor 
children of both ſexęs born at Paris in lawful wedlock. 
They wear blue gowns, and here are an hundred beds 
for boys, and thirty-ſix for girls, who have different 
apartments, in each of which there is an infirmary. 
The youngeſt are taught to read and write; and when 
they are fix or ſeven years old, are inſtructed in ſome 
trade within the hoſpital, To induce mechanics to ſet- 
tle and exerciſe their trades here, in order to teach 
the children, the parliament has declared, that ſuch . 
journeymen as have taught theſe children ſix years in 
this hoſpital, ſhall have the freedom of the city without 
any expence; and that ſuch children as ſhould be arri- 
ved at the age of twenty-five,” and ſhould have taught 
others during ſix years, after they were out of their ap- 
prenticeſhip, ſhould enjoy the ſame privilegs: This 
wiſe eſtabliſhment has procured the city a vaſt- number 
of. ſkilful artificers. 1 his hoſpital is governed by five 
eminent perſons chofen by the parliament, out of ten 
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A the ſquares in Paris, the moſt famous is that ¶ does not interpoſe; a general court of the zur. 

g alias Le Place fe Viftoires, or the ſquare of Victories.” |a court of the Sena and 9 | my in eyre; 
In it is a noble ſtatue of Lewis XIV. which is one of the | of the admiralty ; the bailiwic of the palace; 1 court 
beſt pieces of ſtatuary in Europe: it is of maſſy braſs, | of the chatelet, or the ordinary court of juſtice : court 
thirty feet high: be is repreſented clad in his robes, | civil government of the city, of which the vere the 
with Victory behind him of the ſame magnitude and | mayor, with the four eſchevins, or aldermen, dw » Or 
metal, putting a crown on his head, and poifed with her fix counſellors, are judges; a ſalt office; a we. 
foot on a globe. Under her is a three-headed Cerberus, | Warren of the Louvre, eſtabliſhed for the preſervatio the 
to repreſent the triumph of Lewis XIV. over the triple alli- |the game fix leagues round Paris, and to preven n of 
ance, with theſe words under it VIRO IMMORTAL. The from hunting in thoſe limits without leave: 


Fraxoy, 


t people 


whole piece was caſt at once, and weighs above thirty | of L' Hite de Ville, or © town-houte, ” Dick wa 


thouſand pounds. The pedeſtal is twenty-two feet high, | account of the city rents, and of the taxes 
. and 3 four ſlaves of braſs, with baſſo relievos of | viſions brought into Paris; and the court of oy I 9 
the king's battles and conqueſts. Under the pedeſtal is | which takes cognizance of every thing relating to 88 2 
3 pavement of marble incloſed within handſome iron rails. | merce, bb | 895 
The triumphal arch at Paris is ſaid to exceed every] This parliament, and thoſe in the ſeveral Provinces 
thing of the kind in Europe, whether ancient or modern; | have frequently in the preſent and preceding reions. 
at leaſt ſuch is the opinion of the French. The ſtructure made great ſeruple to regiſter many of the obnoxiou an? 
is indeed noble, it conſiſting of three faces, of an extra- oppreſſive edits which have been iſſued by the king, ang 
ordinary height, with two portals, after the manner of | they lately abſolutely refuſed to give that ſanRion t 
the ancient and modern Romans. The orders of the co- |an edit, which levied a ſevere tax upon the people, 10 
tumns are finely deſigned, and the captives and trophies | conſequence of which inflexibility the French or 
with which this ſtructure is adorned are executed in the at a bed of juſtice held on the 8th of May 1788, took the 
moſt admirable manner. On this arch is placed the | bold and deciſive meaſure of depriving his pzrliaments 
| king's ſtatue on horſeback. The whole was done from throughout the kingdom, of the right of regiſtering the 
D the deſign of the famous Perault. „ Ae I xoyal edicts, which are preſented in the king's name for the 
| Taue other gates of the city are triumphal arches, which general government of the kingdom at large, and veſted 
are all pompous pieces of architecture: that of St. Denis, | that _ in a court formerly known by the name of La 
leading to the ſquare of the ſame name, is above ſeventy | Cour Pleniere, or, the Plenary or Supreme Court, which 
feet higb, and as many over, adorned. with columns, baſs had been long aboliſhed, but is now, for this purpoſe 
_ reliefs, and trophies, with ſome inſcriptions relating tothe | revived. Who are the perſons who are to com poſe this 
paſſage of the French over the Rhine, and their taking of | court is not yet known. 5 
Meaeflricht. The gate of St. Martin is fifty feet high | The French condemn malefactors to the gallies, to the 
and as many wide, and has on each fide-an inſcription-| gibbet, and to what is called being broke alive upon the 
recording the actions of Lewis XIV. The third gate | wheel ; the laſt is uſed only in caſe of murder; but ir 
is that of St. Anthony, erected in the reign of Henry Il. | the evidence leaves only ſome room to doubt the guilt of 
but repaired and embelliſhed by the city, with ſome in- | the perſon accuſed, he is, as in many other countries, 
ſeriptions in honour of Lewis XIV. 1 5 cruelly put to the torture to obtain a confeſſion: and 
Among the things worthy. obſervation at Paris is the here it muſt be obſerved, that malefactors in France re- 
Fair of St. Germain, which begins on the third of February, | ceive their ſentence on their knees; which is no ſooner 
and is held through Lent. The place where it is kept pronounced than the hangman ties a rope about their 
is a large ſquare building; which has fix or ſeven rows| necks, and conveys them to priſon,” whence, after con- 
of ſhops, wherein the cuſtomers play at dice when they | feſſion, they are generally dragged immediately to the 
come to buy goods; for they are firſt cheapened and | gallows. The common place of execution is the Grew, 
bought, and then the people play who ſhall pay for] in which ſquare ſtands the town-houſe. The man- 
them. The greateſt gaming is after candle -· light, and] ner in which criminals are broke, as it is called, on the 
ſometimes the king himſelf comes hither to play. Here wheel, we ſhall give from Mr. Stephens's Travels through 
is a celebrated picture of our Savzozr's aſcenſion, with St, | France. In the middle of the ſquare,” ſays he * a 
Peter, St. Paul, and two angels in the ſame piece, the | ſcaffold was erected ; and at half an hour after four the 
work of Antonio Moro : the frame, which is curiouſly | priſoner was brought to it in a cart, attended by the city 
carved and richly gilt, is valued at two hundred piſtoles. | guard, walking two and two, aprieſt accompanying the dj- 
On the river Seine are a great number of pleaſure-boats | ing man. On the ſcaffold was erected a large croſs exactly 
| belonging to the king and. perſons of quality, in which | in the form of that commonly repreſented for St. Andrew's. 
they ſometimes take the amuſement of ſailing on the | The executioner and his aſſiſtants placed the priſoner on 
water, for the benefit of the air. The water of this river it, in ſuch a manner, that his arms and legs were extend- 
generally looks green and dirty, occaſioned by the river | ed agreeably to the form of the croſs, and ſtrongly tied 
being commonly filled with covered barges full of down. Under each arm, leg, &c. was cut a notch in 
waſherwomen cleaning their linen; yet it was carried in | the wood, as a mark where the executioner might with 
pails through many of the ſtreets, and ſold; as milk is in| the greater facility break the bone. He held in his hand 
Landon, and is now conveyed into houſes by means of | an icon bar, not unlike an iron crow, and with the two firſt 
pipes, which were furniſhed by contract from Mr. Boltan's ſtrokes broke his arms, then in a moment after both his 
manufactory, near Birmingham. It is a common obſer- thighs, It was dreadful to ſee the poor wretch writhe his 
vation, that the French women are the worſt laundreſſes y with agony, and to obſerve the diſtortions of his 
in Europe: they waſh their linen in cold water in the face. It was a conſiderable time before he expired, and 
river, and. as to ironing and plaiting, they have not the| it would have been longer, had not the executioner given 
leaſt notion of it. There are here indeed ſome Engliſh him what is called the coup de grace, or merciful ſtroke, 
women who will finiſh them pretty neatly,” but not ſo | on his ſtomach, which at- once put an end to his miſery. 
white as in England, which may in a good meaſure be | They then took: the dead body from the croſs, and put 
owing to the water. EE it on a wheel, fixed to a long pole, where he was expo- 
Many improvements have of late years been made in | ſed for ſome time; and this part of tlie ceremony occa- 
this metropolis, among which one of the moſt bencficial | fions the common expreſſion of being broke upon the 
is that of conveying water into houſes by means of iron wheel, though it is performed'on-a'oroſs;” 5 
pipes. This plan has been executed upon the ſame The trade of Parit with the other parts of the kingdom 
inciple as that of the different water - works, for ſupply- | is very. extenſive, Their commerce with foreigners is 
ing the city of London, and all the pipes, as we have obſerv- | alſo conſiderable; for it is obſerved, that the ſingle 
ed, were made in England, ſo much ſuperior are the Eng- branch of the gold, ſilver, and filk ſtuffs manufac- 
liſh to the French in the art of manufacturing that metal. | tured at Paris, is equal to the whole trade carried on 
At Paris are ſeveral courts poſſeſſing very extenſive | at Lyons. Here are likewiſe manufactures of all other 
juriſdiction. The principal of theſe are the: Parliament, | ſorts of ſtuffs, and of looking-glaſſes. | 
which is the laſt refort in all eauſes where the ure In the city are ſix principal companies of tradeſmen, 
| ; ö | We | out 
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ch the conſuls, who have the regulation of | Rvt1, is a ſmall town on the Seine, five miles from 
hoſen ; theſe are the drapers, the grocers and | Paris, where is a very handſome church, and ſome ele- 
thecaries, the mercers and 2 the ſkinners, | gant gentlemen's houſes; but is principally. noted for 
he hatters, and goldſmiths : beſides which there are the | a ſeat built by cardinal Richelien, which, though not. 
ſellers, the vintners and wine-merchants,; the wool- | magnificent, is admired for its neatneſs, and for being 
merchants. and timber-merchants z but though theſe are adorned with very beautiful gardens in the /talian taſte, 
eſteemed inferior to the others, roy have the ſame pri- | and with curious water-works. | 
vileges, and are capable of being elected conſuls. | Sr. Maux ps Fossez, on the river Marne, over which 
The land in the neighbourhood of this capital is in | is a ſtone bridge, is about two leagues to the eaſt of Paris. 
-eneral flat and level, intermixed, however, with a few Here is an ancient abbey of St. Maur, which was ſecu- 
eminences. Toward the north of Paris the ſoil is fat, | larized in 1535, and afterward changed. into a collegiate 
and produces a great quantit of very good corn. On church of canons. Here is alſo a very fine ſeat, with 
the other ſide it is ſandy, marſhy, and wet. The whole is, | beautiful gardens, belonging to the duke of Bourben. 
however, cultivated with great care and induſtry ; and the | CoNnFLANS is a fine ſeat, thus called from its being 
le have carried the art of gardening to ſuch perfec- | near the confluence of the Seine and the Marne. It owes 
tion, that in the midſt of winter they raiſe all thoſe ſorts | its beauty both to nature and the elegant taſte of Francis 
of kitchen-ſtuff which with us are the produce of ſum- | de Harley, archbiſhop of Paris: it belongs to that me- 
mer only. In the environs of Paris they make one year | tropolitan's ſee, and is the country ſeat of the archbiſhops. 
with another about ſixteen thouſand hogſheads of wine, | The rooms within are extremely magnificent, eſpecially 
which is all drank at Paris, or in its neighbourhood. | the gallery, which is adorned with pictures executed by 
the beſt maſtets. The gardens are very beautifully laid 


The wine drank at taverns is generally very indifferent. 
This city has undergone the fate of moſt others: it | out; and are embelliſhed with ſtatues, walks, water-works, 
groves, and other decorations. - | 


has been ſeveral times beſieged, twice. burnt, and once 


but of whi 
trade, are C 


conſiderably damaged by an inundation of the Seine. Henry 


VI. of England, an infant under a year old, was crowned 25 
Of the Government of the Ille of France; its Situation, 


here, and his court was kept with great ſtate and magni- 
fcence at the Louvre in 1422, his uncle John Duke of 
Bedford being regent. On the twenty-firſt of Auguſt 
1572, it was in a moſt deteſtable manner Rained with the 
blood of ſix thouſand Proteſtants; the ſignal for which 
moſt horrible maſſacre was given by the tolling of the 

t bell, which is ſtil} to be ſeen in the tower of the 
palace where the parliament fits. . In the civil war Paris 


took part with the Leaguers againſt the Prote/lants, and 


was in vain 9 170 in the years 1589 and 1 590 by king 
Henry III. and IV. but in 1594 readily opened its gates 
to the latter, after his coronation. | 

In the neighbourhood of Paris are ſeveral palaces and 
little towns included under the ſame government, the 
principal of which are the following : | 

The wood of VincenNss reaches almoſt to the gates 
of Parts, and is incloſed round with a wall. 
wood, at the diſtance of three miles to the eaſt of Paris, 
is a royal palace, or caſtle, which was conſiderably im- 
proved and beautified by Francis I. Henry II. Lewis XIII. 
and XIV. It is an oblong ſquare building, encompaſſed 
with dry ditches, which are lined and pretty deep. The 
caſtle is compoſed of ſeveral ſquare towers, the higheſt of 
which is called the Donjon, and is ſurrounded with a 
particular ditch, over which there is a drawbridge. The 
chapel, though in the Gothic taſte, is not without beauty, 
it being adorned with ſeveral pyramids. and other orna- 
ments; and the pictures on the windows are. highly va- 
lued. The rooms within the palace are beautiful and 
ſtately, and the ceilings adorned with paintings. : 

The park of Vincennes takes up fourteen hundred and 
ſixty-ſeven acres. The avenue leading to the palace has 
four rows of elms, planted on a ſpot which has been made 
level for that purpoſe, they having been obliged to ſupport 
it in ſeveral places by means of high and thick walls. 
This palace, or caſtle, has ſometimes ſerved as a priſon 
for perſons of the higheſt rank, and princes of the blood, 
when they have incurred. the ſovereign's diſpleaſure. 

An edict ordering the demolition or ſale of this royal 
ſeat, together with thoſe of Blois, Madrid, and La Muette, 
(the latter a royal hunting ſeat at the entrance of the 
foreſt of Boulogne): was regiſtered by the parliament of 
2 in March 1788, and was publiſhed the ſame 
month. We | | | |; 

About three miles to the weſt of Paris is the royal pa- 
lace of Mangip, in the wood of Boulogne. This pa- 
lace was built by Francis I. in 1529, after the model of 
the palace of Madrid in Spain. It conſiſts of a ſuite of 
| buildings three ſtories high, beſides the ground floor, and 
round it is a gallery reaching to the top of the firſt floor, 
ſupported by columns. The arches have an ornament of 
- 2 ſingular kind, being incruſted with a ſort of tiles that 
gliſten very much when the ſun ſhines upon them. By 
the very recent elif, already mentioned, this palace is 


Within this 


ordered to be either ſold or demoliſhed. 


„er AK 


Extent, and Produce ; with a particular Deſcription 9 
the Palaces of Verſailles, Trianon, Marly, Fontain- 
bleau, Mudon, St. Cloud, and the principal Cities. | 
HE government round the Je of France is bound- 
ed on the noith by Picardy, on the weſt by Nor- 
mandy, on the ſouth by the Orleannois, and on the eaſt by 


that of Champagne, extending about ninety miles in 


length, and as far in breadth. . | | 
he air is temperate, and the ſoil fertile; it there- 
and fruit, and is divided 


we ſhall 


fore abounds in corn, wine, 
into ſeveral ſmall diſtricts. | | 
In deſcribing the places in this government 


| begin with the palaces, theſe having a nearer relation to 


the ſubject of the laſt ſection. 75 
The palace of VERSAILITESs, which lies four leagues 
tothe ſouth weſt of Paris, ftands on an artificial eminence, - 
in the midſt of a country well ſuited for hunting, and 
abounding with game. Lewis XIII. built a caſtle here, 


to ſerve as a hunting ſeat; but Lewis XIV. converted the 


village into a fine town, and the caſtle into the moſt 
noble palace in the world: for which purpoſe he filled 
up a ſwampy valley, and formed an extenſive hill. Had 
<<. he,” ſays Voltaire, <* expended upon Paris and the 
* Louvre, the fifth part only of what it coſt him to force 


„nature at Verſailles, he would have made it the moſt 
„ magnificent city in the world.“ Szecle de Louis, chap. - 


26. The ſame writer informs us that the Duke D. 
Crequi uſed to call Verſailles, a favourite without merit.” 

J he ſide fronting the ſtables (which are built in the 
form of a creſcent, ſtand at the diſtance of a quarter of 
a mile, and are ſufficiently large to receive five hundred 
horſes) is not anſwerable in magnificence to the reſt ; 
but that facing the gardens is extremely beautiful. Its 
roof, glittering with gold, affords a noble proſpect at 
a diſtance, and the gardens, ſtatues, groves, grottos, 
canals, fountains and other water>works, far ſurpaſs - 


any thing of the kind to be ſeen in Haß; and its internal 


riches and beauty are altogether anſwerable to its exterior. 

The avenue leading to the palace divides the town into 
two parts ; that which ſtands on the left hand, in coming 
from Paris, is called Old Verſailles, and that on the 
right the New Town, This is the 3 be- 
ſides which there is one which ſtrikes off from each fide 
of its termination. On the road toward Paris is a fine 
avenue of elms, the viſta in the middle being fixty feet 
wide, and thoſe on the ſides thirty each. From the ſtables 
a parade is firſt paſſed, then three courts, the fickt of which 
leads, by an eaſy aſcent, to a ſmaller, which opens to the 
third, which is paved with black and white marble; in 
its centre is a baſin and fountain. This court is called 
te the great royal ſquare,” and is encompaſſed with regular 
pavilions built by the princes and lords of the court; theſe, 
with other fine houſes, form the new town, _ 
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The new palace preſents a front of more than a mile 
in extent, and communicates with the old palace by 
ranges of apartments. The great marble ſtait-caſe by 


"which it is aſcended, is ſaid to ſurpaſs all the productions 


of antiquity of a ſimilar kind. It is eighty-one feet long, 
and thirty broad. This is the entrance into two painted 
halls, the ceiling of one of which is ſupported by eight 
marble columns of the Doric order. 

The grand gallery, is known by the name of Le Brun's 
« galſery,“ from the paintings of that artiſt with which 
the ceiling is adorned, the ſubjects of which conſiſt en- 
tirely of the actions of Lewis XIV. at the moſt brilliant 

riod of his reign. Theſe oftentatious pictures were 
originally explained by inſcriptions ſo arrogant, that 
Racine, and even the penfioned Boileau, thought it 
neceſſary to make them more ſimple. This vanity was 
finely ſatiriſed by Matthew Prior, when in the year 1698, 
being ſecretary of the embaſly to the court of France, and 
"ſurveying the apartments of Verſailles, he was aſked 


„ whether the King of England's palace had any ſuch 


* decorations,” to which he anſwered, with true dignity, 


„ The monuments of my maſter's actions are to be ſeen 


« every where but in his own houſe.” See Pr. Johnſon's 
life of Prior. This gallery is ſuppoſed to be the fineſt 
building in Europe; it is ſeventy-two yards long, wed 
fourteen broad, with ſeventeen. windows, which look 
on the gardens, and on the oppoſite fide a looking glaſs 


is placed to anſwer to each window. The ſpaces be- 


tween evety window are ornamented with ſtatues, ſome 
of which are antiques. The marble ſaloon contains a 
voble painting by Le Meine, of the Apotheoſis of Hercules, 
in which a hundred and forty figures are repreſented : 
this piece Voltaire ſpeaks of as the moſt ſtupendous paint- 


ing now in Europe, Stecle de Lewis, chap. 30. The 


"cabinet of antiquities and jewels was collected at an im- 
mence expence, and is highly valuable. Each apartment 
In this vaſt building has received a name from the ſubject 
of the moſt capital pifture which adorns the ceiling ; 
Such as, the hall of Plenty, the hall of Hart, hall of 
Mercury, of Apolla, hall of war, and of peace; and there 
Is likewiſe a room called the hall of the Billiard Table. 
A ſuite of rooms are called The King's apartments,” 
another the queen's,” and a third © the Dauphin's.“ 
The © chapel is a fine piece of architecture, and embel- 
liſhed in the richeſt manner. | 
The furniture is anſwerable to the noble ſtyle of the 
building. Among the reſt is a chandelier of rock- 
cryſtal, a great many golden candleſticks, and a golden 
clock, the mechanifm of which is uncommonly curious; 
particularly in the manner of ſtriking the hours, previous 
to which two cocks clap their wings and crow, when im- 
mediately two folding doors fly open, a whole length 
figure repreſenting Lewis XIV. comes forward, an angel 
at the ſame time deſcends and crowns it, then the clock 
ſtrikes, which is no ſooner finiſhed than the angel reaſcends, 
with expanded wings, the king retires, and the doors cloſe, 


. 


All the figures which perform in this automatous exhibi- 


tion are of ſolid gold. In ſhort, it would fill volume to 
deſcribe the vaſt variety of paintings and ſtatues with which 
the apartments of this palace are adorned. Here are ſeveral 
pictures of the Holy Virgin; one in which ſhe holds the 
infant Feſus, and is ſurrounded with ſeveral pilgrims, 
done by N. 2 the Virgin Mary and J flying 
into Egypt, by Guido, &c. The king's bed - chamber is 
more magnificent than any of the reſt; the carvings are all 


gilt, on a white ground. The bed is placed in an alcove, 
where two figures of Fame, who are repreſented fitting, 


ſcem to watch for the preſervation of the king. The fur- 
niture of the bed is of crimſon velvet, embroidered with 
gold, and the chamber is adorned with ſeveral fine pictures. 
The gardens are no leſs magnificent than the palace. 
In deſcending from the terrace you ſee two baſins which 
contain ſeveral water-ſpouts, and in the midſt of each, 
a collection of jets a cau in the form of a wWheat- ſnekf, that 
riſes twenty- nine feet high. The borders of theſe baſins 
are each adorned with eight groups of brazen figures, re- 
preſenting river gods and nymphs ; and four others of the 
lame meta] repreſenting Cupids, little nymphs, and genii. 
There are ſeveral other baſins with jets, and other 
eurious water-works, à particular deſcription of which 


FR Anoy, 
would carry us too far; we ſhall 
the famous canal, at one end of 9 2 B. mention 
octagonal figure, four hundred and twent 9 in 
meter; fout of its ſides are Circular, thre on N 
lines, and the other joins the canal. In Wn: 
angles of this baſin is a ſea-horſe with a Triton ag hi 5 the 
he baths of Apollo exhibit incomparable m wy back. 

modern excellence, and like the other productio *ls of 
which Verſailles diſplays, mark the vanity of the 6 Ln 
Here Lewis XIV. is repreſented under the chin 
Apollo, aſcending. from the bath, attended b fix Ad 
favourite ladies; the whole ſurrounded by”, ar of his 
figures moſt exquiſitely ſculptured. Yoltaire wht * 
ing of the ſtate of the arts in the time of Les. 3 
ſays, Should ſome future diſtant period diſcover, b IV, 
** under heaps of ruins, ſuch maſter pieces of _ 
* the baths of Apollo, expoſed to all the injuries of A 
«© weather in the groves of Verſaillet; the tomb 2 the 
4 dinal Richelieu in the chapel of the $95r4;n, 1 
& little known to the public; and ſo mahy b = 
c of the ſame kind, which are not inferiot ; theſe Dep tks 
* tions might perhaps be compared with the moſt finiſhej 
* remains of ancient Greece.” Siecle de Lewis, cba n 

The great canal is thirty-two fathoms broad . Tr pe. 
hundred long, including the baſins at each end. 115 C 
croſſed by another canal about five hundied and tw . 
fathoms in length. Upon this noble body of water th 
king and his court ſometimes take their diverſion in 
yachts and galleys. | 3 

The Orangery, or Green-houſe, is a maſter- piece of its 
kind; the architecture of which is of the Tuſcan order 
It has a ſouthern aſpect, and contains firſt a laree 
gallery, four hundred and eight feet long, with 1 
arched windows in the front; and on each ſide are 
two others, each three hundred and ſixty feet lon 
Theſe galleries are adorned on the outſide with FT 
rows of columns. Before this green-houſe is a beautiful 
parterre, with a fine baſin in the middle, from which 
a ſpout of water riſes forty feet high. It is embelliſhed 
with four rows of columns of the Tuſcax order, groupes 
of ſtone figures beautifully carved, vaſes, ſtatues of white 
marble, &c. In ſummer this parterre ſeems 2 foreſt of 
orange and lemon trees, myrtles, &c. | 

The Labyrinth is à fine grove, the ſeveral walks of 


| which are ſo interwoven with each other, that it is very 


difficult for a perſon who enters it without a guide, to 
avoid loſing himſelf. At the entrance are two ſtatues, 
the one of Z/op, the other of Cupid holding a clue of 
thread in his hand. At every turning of the alleys you 
meet with a beautiful fountain, in a baſin cf fine ſhell- 
work, where one of Zſop's fables is very naturally repre- 
ſented ; the ſubject of which is conveyed in an inſcription, 
Here are a great number of other groves, all beauti- 
fully adorned, and at one end of the garden is the place 
where a variety of foreign beaſts and birds are bred. 

In the park of Verſailles is another palace, called Tria- 
non, ſituated at one end of the canal which croſſes the 
large one. The architecture and ornaments are in an 
exquiſite taſte, and the front about ſixty-four fathoms 
broad. The court before it is adorned with a fine peri- 
ſtile, ſupported by marble columns and pilaſters. The two 
wings are terminated by two pavilions, and over the whole 
building is a baluſtrade adorned with ſtatues, urns, &c. 
In the apartments are fine pictures, and the furniture is 
very ſumptuous. The gardens are here alſo embelliſhed 
with fine baſins, caſcades and groupes of figures, executed 
by the beſt maſters. | ö 

In a park contiguous to that of Verſaillis is another royal 
ſeat, called MARLy, delightfully ſituated in a little val- 
ley, with a very hne proſpect of the caſtle of St. Germain, 
and of the neighbouring country, On coming from St. 
Germain to this palace, you enter firſt a round court, 
three hundred feet in diameter, where ſtands the guard- 
room, and where terminate the ſeveral courts for ſtables, 
coach-houſes, &c. The palace conſiſts of a large pavi- 
lion, ſtanding detached from any other, as alſo of twelve 
ſmaller ones, fix on each fide; the outſide of the great 
one is adorned with paintings in freſco, Ihe ſteps are 
embelliſhed with figures of ſphinxes, groupes of children, 


vaſes, and the like. 
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ture of Heiry the Great in a hunting-dreſs; and the dif- 
ferent kinds of hunting in which he delighted, are re- 
preſented in ſeveral paintings twelve feet high,. and 
twenty broad. _. | 
| Near this gallery is the aviary, which is extremely 
arches, through each of which you enter a little | large and beautiful, being ninety feet in length, and 
irbour. In theſe ſmall pavilions are apartments for per- nine in breadth. In the middle is a large dome, undet 
F BRO ON RR EIN which is an artificial rock, made of ſhell- work, from 
ln the gardens is 2 large caſcade, which'is properly a which iſſue ſeveral ſpritigs, the water of which runs 
river falling from an eminence of conſiderable height, and | through many little channels made in the ſtone pavement 
forming very beautiful ſheets of water. At the bottom are | along the whole aviary. 5 | | 
ſeveral balins, adorned with groupes, ſtatues, &c. The] The gardens are adorned with ſtatues and fountains, 
e of the parterre, fronting the large pavilion, preſents| the largeſt of which ftands in the centre, and is called 
2 moſt extenſive and beautiful proſpect. From this par-] the fountain of the Tiber, from that river being 
terre you deſcend to another, adorned with marble ſtatues, | repreſented in braſs. Beyond it ate a grotto and caſcades; 
and à baſin in the middle, which has a number of water- | and at the entrance of the park is a fine canal fix hun- 
ſpouts, forming. a wheatſheaf. Beyond this is a large] dred fathoms long, and twenty broad; it is entirely 
baſin ſurrounded with walks and graſs-plots. In going lined with. ſtone, and has a fountain at each end. 
fill farther down, you meet with two other baſins, em- Nothing can be more rural and delightful than the alleys 
belliſhed with ſhell- work and groupes of figures in white | of this park, they being all of a vaſt length; {ck 
marble. The water falling out of theſe baſins forms | Mupon, in Latin Moldunum, a market-town, five 
ſeveral ſheets, and enters another below. Among the | miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Paris, is remarkable for the royal 
other pieces of water .is another caſcade, which falls 


palace erected there, the favourite refidence of the only 
from 'a ſteep hill into a large baſin, in the middle of 


| ſon of Lewis XIV. It ſtands in the middle of a foreſt, 
which is a (mall one of gilt braſs, ſupported by three Tri- and has a noble avenue leading to it, three quarters of a 
tans of the ſame metal. | 


meta 5 mile in length, on the Tight of which is a fine convent 
The hydraulic engine of Marly, for raiſing water, | belonging to the Capuchins, and on the left the vineyards 
ſtands on the river Seine, and is compoſed of fourteen 


FRANCE» - | 
| In the great hall are ſixteen pilaſters, fine Jooking- | 
"1aſſes, and pictures; and in the king's apartments, and 
ole of the royal family, are beautiful pieces of paint- 


ze, repreſenting the ſieges which Lewis XIV. carried 
ing, derſon. The ſmall pavilions are joined to each 


of Mudon. At the entrance of the court of the palace 
wheels turned by the current, which ſet two hundred 
and twenty-five pumps. going at once, . throwing up the 
water into a tower, at the diſtance of ſix hundred and ten 
fathoms from the river. Thence the water runs into an 
aquedudt three hundred and thirty fathoms ia length, 
and from thence is conveyed through iron- pipes of 
eighteen ' inches bore into the reſervoirs of , Marly, 
which are three hundred and fifty fathoms farther, and 
theſe 5. ſupply all the water-works of Marly and 
Farſailles. | 5 Ne! 
ONTAINEBLEAU is but a mean town, though it 
has a particular ſub-governor, a royal prevote, and a 
. foreſt court. It is thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Paris, 
and is ſolely remarkable for its royal palace, in which: 
| the French kings have taken great delight, it being 
well ſituated for a hunting-ſeat. It conſiſts of ſeveral 
ſets of buildings added to one another at different 
times, without any order or ſymmetry, which conſti- 
tute a confuſed maſs of various kinds of architecture, 
R very confuſion has an air of grandeur, which 
rikes the eye. Its ſituation is in a bottom, and ſur- 
tounded by a large foreſt and the neighbouring hills 
are crowned with bare rocks. As the foreſt abounds 
with game, the court frequently takes the diverſion of 
R | F 
The largeſt room of this palace is that where plays are 


acted when the court is here. In this room is a chim- 
ney-piece built by Henry IV. twenty-three feet bigh, and 


| is a large pile of buildings on the right, and another on 


the left, which open in. the form of a ſemi-circie; but 
are disjoined from the body of the houſe. In the middle 
of the front is a lofty advanced building, entered by three 
doors: above them runs an order of architecture, con- 
ſiſting of arches and columns finely deſigned; over 
them is another order accompanied with pilaſters; and 
over all is a fountain containing two ſtatues in a recum- 
bent poſture, admirably wel] Failed. The wings are 
not ſo high as the principal building, and each of them 
is terminated by a ſquare pavilion. * 
The inſide of this palace was adorned with the richeſt 
furniture, and a' age collection of ſtatues, paintings; me- 
dals, and other antiquities, The front toward the gar- 
den alſo conſiſts of a lofty advanced building, with wings 
conſiderably lower, which terminate on the right and left 
in two pavilions of the ſame height as the body of the 
building. The gardens are much admired for their fine 
walks, parterres, and water-works; and adjoining to 
them is a ſpacious park encompaſſed with a brick-walt, 
and adorned with woods, baſins, and reſervoirs of wa- 
ter; the woods being cut through, and divided by beau- 
tiful avenues, among which is one diſtinguiſhed by the 


| name of the Dauphin, which leads to the gates of 


Paris. 3 | | | | | 
Near Mudon are ſome excellent tone quarries. 
SY, CLoup, a borough, ſeated four miles from Pari: 

on an eminence near the Seine, and belonging to the 


twenty wide, adorned with four  Jofty Corinthian co-] archbiſhop ef Paris. This place is a duchy and peerage, 
Jumps of ſpotted marble, with the baſes and capitals of | the archbiſhop bearing the title of duke and peer of St. 
white marble. ' In the midſt of the chimney-piece is a| Cloud, Here is a collegiate church, one convent, and 
table of black. marble, on which ſtands the equeſtrian | a fine palace belonging to the duke of 'Orleans, adorned 
Katue of the laſt-mentioned prince ; underneath are two | with very beautiful galleries, containing fine paintings 
haſſo relieves, _ one repreſenting the battle of Jury, and| and ſculptures, and the garden abounds with fountains; 
the other the ſurrender of the city of Mante. Two mar- caſcades, . delightful parterres, and every thing that can 
ble ſtatues, repreſenting Loyalty. and Peace, ſtand on] pleaſe the eye. This place is much reſorted to by the 
each ſide of this figure, and facing this fire-place is the] inhabitants of Paris on account of its extraordinary 
noble theatre already ſpoken of. þ OS I pleaſantneſs. It has a manufacture of porcelain, and a 
fine bridge of ſtone over the Seine. Here Henry III. 


The room in which the king.dines in public has a | | 
was murdered in 1589. 5 TONES? 
SIS, a city ſeated on an eminence on the little river 


very fine ceiling, and noble pictures repreſenting Forti- 
tude, Temperance, Juſtice, and Prudence, with ſeveral | | ter 
other ſubjects, The other rooms are alſo adorned with | Nonett, twenty miles to the north-weſt of Paris, in a 
| | | ©... [diſtri called Valois. It is the reſidence of a governor, 
a diſtrict- court, and a falt-office. In this city and its 


paintings. LE 8 ; jk 

The galleries of this palace are likewiſe very fine. | 8 
three ſuburbs are ſix pariſh churches; among which is 

the cathedral, which has a fleeple that is one of the 


Among the reſt the ſtag-gallery, along the orangery, 
higheſt in France, and the Figures which adorn the front 


is particularly worthy of notice, being adorned with 

paintings of all the royal palaces, between which are | 
of the right wing of this church are very curious. Here 
are alſo a collegiate church, and a royal ehapel.. The 


ags heads, ſet off with branches of a very uncommon 

lize. Under each ſtag's head is an inſcription, ſhewing N | 

in what wood, and by what king the ſtag was killed. city has its own laws, and is defended by a wall, a dry; 
hus many of them are introduced (peaking, and very | moat, and baſtions. r 1h ALT Fa 16 

politely laying, King Charles, or Lewis, did me the ho- So18s0Ns, the capital of a diſtrict called the Soifon- 3 

1 | Te me. In the gallery of Diana is the pic- Inis, _ | _ the whole government, is ſeated in a 1 5 ö 
Vor. 11. ©) 5 . 2 : 5 ant. 
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Tant and fruitful valley, on the river Aiſne, ſixty miles to 
the north eaſt of Paris. It is à pretty large well-built 
town, and gives the title of Eoube: It is the reſidence 
of a governor-general, and the ſeat of a generalite, an 
intendance; a. board of the finances, a ſalt-office, a court 
ol juſtice, a foreſt · court, & c. In this city, beſides the ca- 
thedral, which has one of the moſt conſiderable chapters 
in the kingdom, ate three collegiate churches, one college 
of the fathers of the Oratory, fix abbies, ſeveral convents, 
a French academy, and an ancient caſtle. Its biſhop is 
ſubje& to the archbiſhop of Rheims, in whoſe abſence he 
performs the ceremony of the king's coronation : he has 
three hundred and ond ra pariſhes, and twenty- 
three abbies within his dioceſe. Several councils have 
been held here. : | 
ST. Dex1s, a town ſeated in a fruitful plain, in the 
iſle of France Proper, five miles to the north-weſt of 
Paris, owes its origin to a celebrated abbey of Benedic- 
tines, founded there by king Gotaire, in honour of St. 
Den, ſo early as the-year 600, but greatly improved by 
his ſon Dagobert. The abbey is now rebuilt with the 
fineſt free-ftone, and has a garden laid out in a moſt ele- 
gant taſte. The church, though Gothic, is a handſome 
ſtruQure, and not only contains a very rich treafury, in 
which are kept the crown jewels; but is likewiſe the 
place of interment for the kings of France and their fa- 
milies; but no tombs have been erected here, for Henry 
IV. or any of the ſucceeding kings. I he famous mar- 
Mal Tufenne has a noble monument here, erected by the 
king's order, in a marble chapel built for that purpoſe, 
where his effigy lies at full length, ſurrounded with lau- 
rels and trophies, and a Romar' eagle 2 back- 
ward at the fight of ſo formidable an enemy. Immor- 
tality, with a radiant crown on her head, holds in one 
hand a crown of laurel, while ſhe ſupports with the other 
the dying hero. Wiſdom and Valour are alſo repreſented 
in their proper attitudes: the former ſceins aſtoniſhed at 
the ſtroke which deprives France of that great man, and 
the latter appears in confternation. the altar in this 
abbey is a croſs, ſaid to be of maſſy gold, ſeven feet high, 
ſet with diamonds and rich pearls, - and by it a table of 
| — ; the altar is plated over with filver, Aftef the 
death of cardinal de Retz, its laſt abbot, its income, 
amounting to 100,000 livres, was given to the Houſe of 
St. Cyr. Its preſent revenue is 60,000 livres. Beſides 
- this church here are thirteen others, among which is the 
collegiate church of St. Paul, and five conyents. 
Novo, is a very ancient, pretty large, and well-built 
city, in the diſtrict called Næyennois, on the little river 
Verſe, twenty-two miles to the north-weſt of Soiffons. 
It is the refidence of a governor, and has a falt-office, 3 
foreſt-court, &c. Beſides its cathedral and a royal cha- 
pel, it has ten pariſh-cburches, two abbies, two convents, 
one community, one ſeminary, and two hoſpitals. Its 
biſhop, who is alſo ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rheims, 
is a count and peer of France: his dioceſe conſiſts of four 
hundred and fifty pariſhes, and ſeventeen abbies ; and his 
revenue amounts to twenty-five thouſand livres, out of 
which he pays three thouſand florins to the court of Rome. 
The principal trade of this city conſiſts in corn. Here 
tbe celebrated Calvin was born, A. D. 1509. The city 
has been ſeveral times deſtroyed by fire. 
Loox, a city in the diſtrict called the Laonneis, 
ſtands on a ſteep eminence in the-midft of a large plain, 
twenty miles to the north-eaſt of Soiſſons. It is well- 
built, and has an old caſtle, and beautiful ſtreets. It 
has a governor, a ſalt- office, a foreſt-manor, and a court 
of juſtice. Beſides its cathedral, it has three collegiate 
churches, five abbies, two convents, a college maintained 
at-the expence of the city, one general hoſpital, and an 
alms-bouſe. Its biſhop, who is ſubject to the archbiſhop 
of Rheims, is the ſecond duke and peer of - France. 
Within his dioceſe are three hundred pariſhes, and 
twenty-four abbies. His revenue amounts to thirty 
thouſand livres, out of which he pays four thouſand 
florins to the court of Rome. The neighbouring coun- 
try produces excellent wine. | 7 
EAUYAIs, à city in the diſtrict of Baauvaiſis, is 


ſeated on the river Teraine, ſixteen leagues to the north | ture, © 9 5 
of -Paris, and is almoſt ſurrounded with hills. Cz/ar 5 e „„ er. 
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three convents, and an hoſpital. 


guſtine, founded in 1686 by madame de Maintenon, miſ- 


ter when admitted are required to be between the ages 
of ſeveh and twelve, muſt prove their nobility for 
four generations, and be diſtinguiſhed for their bodily 
and mental endowments. Here they continue till they 
are twenty years of age, when ſuch of them as are diſ- 
poſed to be nuns are diſttibuted among the royal abbies, 
where they are admitted gratis : the others are married 
to gentlemen, with a portion of four hundred piſtoles, 
beſides a certainty of preferment to the bridegroom ; ot 
elſe they are ſent back to their parents. On the death 
of any one of the fifty ladies, her place is fijled up by 
election from among the young ladies. The thirty fix 
lay-ſfiſters inſtruct them in every branch of: education be- 
coming their ſex, This foundation has an annual te- 
venue of 4 hundted and eighty thouſand livres, a hundred 
thouſand of which atiſe from the extinction of the ab- 
bey of St. Denis, excluſive of its lands and immovea- 
bles. The 


Fa Axen. 
having beſieged and taken this town, is ſaid tc b. 
given it the name of Cæſaromag nus. Although 1 
is of no great ſtrength, being commanded dy th tied it 
bouring mountains, Its cathedral, dedicated nelghe 
Peter, is a magnificent building; it has alſo * bf, 
giate churches, thirteen pariſh-churches, three 2 
general hoſpital, and an.alins-houſe. It has ite a 
manor- court, which, together with the foreſt=cour; * 5 
dependent on the biſhop. The biſhop, who is fue 
to the archbiſhop of Rheims, is a count and an 
France, and has a dioceſe conſiſting of twelce cha, 
fourteen abbies, forty-eight priories, four hundred ters, 
forty-cwo pariſhes, and three hundred chapels hn 
annual revenue amouniting to fiſty-five thouſand iy #7 
out of which he pays a taxation of four thouſang fh 
hundred florins to the court of Rome. In this cir "oy 
conſiderable manufacture of tapeſtry, and in it 4 a 
made great quantities of ſerge and woollen cloth, 2 
The Enghſh beſieged this city in vain in 1443, and! 
1472 it made a btave defence againſt Charlis duke of B R 
guidy, when the women ſighalized their courage und 
the conduct of a brave heroine named Foun Hatchet 
whoſe pictute they pteſetve in the town-houſe ; wer pe, 
memory of this action the women are allowed to march 
firſt in a proceſſion annually. obſerved on the tenth of 
July, The adjacent country abounds in corn, paſty; 
and fruit, and affords ſome of the beſt mutton in France, 
ST. GERMaAin's, or St. Germain en Laye, a well inha 
bited town, is ſeated on an eminence along the Sens, 
ten miles to the north-weſt of Paris, and has very good 
ait and water. The Engliſb deſtroyed a palace which 
ſtood here in 1346; but a new building being r1jfeg b. 
Francis 1. it afterward received the name of “ the ON | 
Palace,” to diſtinguiſh it from one built there b Hey | 
IV. which was called ““ the New.“ Leros XIII. add 
ſome conſiderable embelliſhments to it, and Lewis Alx 
enlarged it by the addition of five ſtately pavilion. 
whence, though it is no regular building, it makes 3 
grand appearance. The New Palzce, as it is called 
fronts the Old, and ſtands on the brow of a hill, with a 
garden of ſix beds of earth ſupported by arches lloping 
into the valley. This building is à true image of the 
tranſitorineſs of all ſublunary things, the galleries in it 
being turned into granaries, and the paintings ſcarce 
diſtinguiſhable for filth. The very alcove in which 
£iwis XIV. was born is now a duſt-hole, and the grand 
ſtair-caſe leading into the garden is wholly in ruins, 
while the arches for the beds in the garden art in many 
places ſunk into the ground. The Old Palace was the 
reſidence of James II. after his flight from England, and 
here he died. The ftreets of the town are well paved, 
the houſes are lofty and handſome, with ſome large 
ſquares and hotels, though it has only one pariſh-chutch, 


Sr. Cys, is a convent of nuns of the order of St. Au- 


treſs, if not the ſecret conſort, of Lewis XIV. of which 
ſhe herſelf was abbeſs till the fifteenth of April, 1719, 
when ſhe died. It contains fifty ladies of quality, thirty- 
ſix lay- ſiſters, and two hundred and fifty pupils; the lat- 


convent is a very ſpacious and ſplendid ſtruc- 
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SECT, XXXI. | two parts. This country is fruitful in wine, corn, good 
Nb ty Ek . paſtures, and cattle: it likewiſe yields ſalt and pit - coal, 
the Government of Brittany 3 its Situation, Extent, | and enjoys a flouriſhing trade. 1 
Ni, Produce, and [tae ed Cities, namely Rennes,, NAnTes, or NanTz, the anci 
Nantz, St. Malo's, and 


i ud of Belleiſle. . 
| | N. latitude, and 1* 34 W. longitude from Greenwich, 
HE province of BaiTTAny, called by the French thirty-two miles to the eaſt of the ſea; it is one of 
Bretagne, is à kind of peninſula ſurrounded on the] the greateſt trading cities in the kingdom, being pretty 
ſouch and welt by the Atlantic. ocean; on the north by | large, populous, well ſituated, and contains four ſub- 
| the Britiſ channel; but toward the eaſt it joins Nor-| urbs. It is ſurrounded with ramparts and very deep 
; Maine, Anjou, and Poitou. Its greateſt length] ditches. Among its other fortifications is an old caſtle, 
ſtom eaſt to weſt is ſixty leagues, and its greateſt breadth flanked with large round towers toward the city, and 
forty-five, but in many places it is very narrow. It re- with ſome half-moons toward the ſuburbs of St. Clement. 
ceived its name from the old Britons, who being driven] This was formerly the ſeat of the dukes of Brittany; to 
out of their country about the middle of the fifth century, | whoſe eldeſt ſon it gave the title of count. It is the ſee 
by the Angli-Sarons, croſſed the Channel into Gaul, of a biſhop, who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Tours, 
and, after wandering about for ſome time, ſettled in this} and by virtue of his dignity is a counſellor in the parliament 
province, to which they at length gave their name. Inf of Rennes, Here is alſo a chamber of accounts, a board 
{ucceeding times the Britons were obliged to ſubmit toſ of finances, a mint- office, a country-court, an admiralty, 
he kings of the Franks.” Charles the Great had a fleet] and a foreſt-court. The dioceſe of the biſhop conſiſts of 
pere to at againſt the Normans, and under his ſucceſſors, | two hundred and twelve pariſhes, beſides chapels of caſe, 
Numenius, a chief of the Britons, procured himſelf to be | and he enjoys a revenue of thirty thouſand livres, out of 
elected king: but his ſecond ſucceſſor was taken off by | which he pays two thouſand florins to the court of Rome. 
conſpirators, who made themſelves maſters of the coun-ſ The cathedral dedicated to St. Peter is a large antique 
try under the title of counts. The Normant afterward| ſtructure, adorned with high towers. In it are the 
reduced the country, but were unable to keep poſſeſſion| tombs of ſeveral dukes of Brittany: here is alſo a collegiate 
of it : at length Conan, count of Brittany, married his] church of the Virgin Mary, fourteen convents, a college, 
only daughter Qnſtantia to Gottfried, count of Anjou, the] and an univerſity founded about the year 1460. 
ſon of Henry II. of England, and duke of Normandy;\ Near the city of Nantz is a famous hermitage, in which 
aud the daughter and heireſs of this Conſtantia marrying | the hermits have hewn with their own hands, a hand- 
Petr of Drenx, Brittany fell to the royal family of] ſome chapel out of the rocks to lodge in, and other. 
France, Peter being a prince of the blood. It was then | conveniencies, to which they have with great labour ad- 
verned by the dukes of Brittany, and at length, by mar-| ded a Rey garden; from this retreat they have a 
Hing their daughters to the kings of France, it became] fine proſpect of the city, the Loire, and the adjacent 
united to the crown in the year 1532. I country. 3 | 7 | 
This province contains ſome very good harbours, but} The trade of this city to the French Ni Indies, and 
his few navigable rivers, except the Loire and Yillaine.| alſo to Spain and Portugal, is confiderable, without men- 
The country is in ſome parts level, and in others moun-| tioning other European ſhipping which frequent its port; 
tainous, patticularly in Upper-Brittany, through which though ſhips of burden can come no farther up the Loire 
runs a chain of mountains called Mont Acré. It produces] than to Paimbocuf, a market-town, where the cargoes are 
little corn and wine, but its extenſive and fruitful puſ- put into ſmaller veſſels, and carried up to Nantes. ' An 
tures enable the inhabitants to carry on a profitable trade | excellent ſort of brandy, commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
in butter. It alſo produces hemp and flax, of which | name of this city, is exported from hence into foreign 
are made great quantities of linen and fail-cloth, At] countries. One of the fuburbs called © the Foſſe”? lies 
Cornet is a lead mine; but the lead found in it is much] near the harbour, and is inhabited by rich merchants. 
inferior to that of England. Some places in the diocefe| Here is a large quay, along which ſtand very fine houſes, 
of Nantes alſo yield pit-coal ; that alfo is of worſe qua- | and ſpacious warehouſes. r 
lity than the Engliſb. Horſes likewiſe are another branch] In this city is a very particular kind of ſociety, which 
of the trade of this country. On the coaſt are taken great | has been eſtabliſhed above a hundred years, between the 
numbers of ſardines and other fiſh. © © | merchants of Nantes and thoſe of Bilboa in Spain. This 
The inhabitants on the ſea ſhore are excellent mari- | ſociety is called the Contractation,“ and has in each of 
ners. ge Britanny they ſpeak French; but in Lower] theſe cities a reciprocal tribunal in the manner of a con- 
Brittany Welſh | gps ſular juriſdiction : ſo that a merchant of Nantes, who 
This country has its own parliament, which is held | happens to be at Billoa, has a right to fit and vote in that 
at Nenner; as alſo its own laws and particular ſtates. | tribunal ; and the merchants of Bilboa have the ſame 
The goverhor is likewiſe admiral of Brittany; and under] privilege when they are at Nantes. It is on account of 
him are two lieutenant-generals, one of whom has the] this ſociety that Spaniſh wool pays only a ſmall duty at 
ſuperintendenty of eight dioceſes, and the other only of | Nantes; and that in return, the linens of Brittany are 
the earldom and biſhopric of Nantes. The country is | upon the ſame footing at Biilboa. Theſe two cities had 


ranch» 


ent Condivonium, is in 


Loire, according to Dr. Maſtelynes Tables in 47 1 F | 


divided according to its nine biſhoprics, five of which be- formerly even ſhips in common, which traded for the | 


long to Upper, and four to Lower Brittany. We fhall| profit of the partnerſhip. They bave eftabliſhed at Nantes 
begin with the former, the principal places in which are] a manufacture of cottons, which ſucceeds as well as 
the following: 1 e Iithat which has been . ſet up at Rouen, and e 
Renwes, the ancient Condate, the capital of the pro- in time even exceed it, ſince cotton and indigo are much 
vince, is ſeated on the river Villaine, about fifty-fiveſ cheaper at Nantes than in the latter Gy; 9-7 
miles to the northward of Nantes, and forty-five to the] Here Henry IV. ſurnamed the Great by the famous 
ſouth of St. Malo's. It is divided by the river into two] edict in 1598, commonly known as the edict of Nants, ' 
parts, which have a communication by three bridges. granted the Huguenots, or reformed of France, the public 
It is pretty large, populous, and the ſee of a biſhop ; | exerciſe of their religion throughout the whole kingdom; 
here is alſo held the parliament of the whole country, | and though it had been regiſtered in the parliament of Paris, 
an intendancy, a country-court, a foreſt-court, and af a 
conſulate,” It contains many well-built houſes ; but the XIII. and XIV. the latter moſt perfidiouſly revoked it in 
ſtreets are narrow, dark, and dirty. Beſides the cathe- | 1685, cruelly perſecuting his Proteſtant ſubjects, and driv- 
dral, it bas eight pariſh churches, and ſeventeen con- ing them out of the kingdom. But, notwithſtanding this 
vents: the Fefaits had here a fine college, and the Rates | unjuſt and impolitic conduct, there are till many Prote- - 
of the province haze erected in this city a noble ſtatue of | ſtants, particularly in the ſouth of France, though they 
r I xcep themſelves as much concealed as poffible. Of late 
The biſhopric of NaN TES, or NAN TE, includes the] they have been treated with rather more lenity, and the 
earldom of Nuit, which is divided by the Loire * king of France has taken meaſures to legalize the mar- 


* 
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reſt, A deſcription of the] rank the ſecond city in Brittany. It is ſeated on the 


and alſo confirmed and ſworn to by his ſucceſſors Lewis © 
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tiages of his Proteſtant ſubjects, but the oppoſition ſhewn 
by the clergy, and ſome of the magiſtracy, has hitherto 
reatly fruſtrated the intention, © Perſecution,” ſays Mr. 
ee % has not had the full effect that was ex- 
pected, and the milder arts of toleration begin to be put in 
practice.“ Travels II. 389. Bvo edition. : 
St. Mato, or St. Malo, in Latin Macſbvium, and 
Maclapolis, is a ſmall but populous city, ſeated on a 
little rocky iſland formerly called St. Aaron, in the Engli/b 
Channel, according to Dr. Maſtelyne's Tables, in 48* 39 
N. latitude, and in 2* 27 W. longitude from Greenwich ; 
but is joined to the continent by a long mole, not above 
thirty. fathoms broad, at the head of which is a ſtrong 
caſtle flanked with large towers. The harbour is ſpa- 
cious, and one of. the beſt on the coaſt, but of difficult 
entrance, it being ſurrounded with ſeveral rocks, and at 
tide of ebb left almoſt dry, ſo that it will not admit large 
veſſels, though it is very eaſy to build or refit ſuch ſhips 
as can enter it. On the neighbouring rocks are ten dif. 
ferent forts: the town is ſurrounded. with walls and 
Jeep ditches, and is ſecured by a ſtropg garriſon, As 
ſoon, as the gates are ſhut, ſeveral. very ferce bull-dogs 
are let looſe upon the ramparts, whence it is commonly 
ſaid that St. Mals is guarded by dogs, though theſe are only 
deſigned to prevent the gatriſon trom being ſurpriſed, 
This city is alſo ſecured toward the ſea by a ſhoal of ſand 
that encompaſſes it, and, beſides the rocks, by ſmall 
iſlands ; ſo that the harbour is eſteemed one of the keys 
of France. It is very conſiderable, not only for its 
ſtrength, but alſo for its trade, The inhabitants, who 
are ſeafaring people, are famous for their ſkill in ma- 
ritime affairs, on which account a great number of pri- 
vateers. are fitted out from hence in time of war, 
which have very much annoyed the trade of the Chan- 
nel, and made many captures during the reign of king 
William, which cauſed the Engliſh to bombard the town, 
but it received little damage. 3 rk. 
In 1758 a ſele& body of above twenty thouſand Britiſb 
troops under the command of the late duke of Maribo- 
rough, and a powerful ſquadron under commodore Howe, 
having landed at Cancalle bay between the ſixth and 
ſeventh of June, they burnt all the ſhips in the harbour 
to the number of a hundred, great and ſmall; after 
which, finding the town inacceſſible, they re-embarked, 
and arrived ſoon after at Spzthead, with little ot no 
loſs. D | dies | 
This city is the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Tours; which biſhop is lord of it. The cathe- 
dral of St. Vincent is one of the moſt ancient in all France : 
here are alſo ſeveral fine monaſteries, and other con- 
ſiderable public buildings. 1 5 
Bast, in Latin 2 a famous ſea- port in the 
biſhopric of St. Pol de Leon, is ſituated on the north ſide 


: 


of a large and commodious harbour, which opens to the 


ocean in the weſtern part of the continent of France, 
about fifty miles to tne north-weſt of Belleiſſe, according. 
to Dr. Maſtelyne Tables, in 45% 23/ N. latitude, and 
4 37 W. longitude from Greenwich. It is a ſmall fortified 
city; the ſtreets are narrow : it iy defended by a ſtrong 
Es * which ftands on a-rock, very ſteep toward the 
ſea; and like wiſe by a tower oppoſite to the caſtle, 
which guards the entrance into the port on that ſide. 
Tis encompaſſed on the land: ſide with a, broad ditch, 
aud ſome other works. It has a ſpacious fine road and 
harbour, and the latter is ſurrounded with very good 
| quays; upon which are built | warehouſes filled with; 
naval- ſtores of l kinds. The harbour lies between 
the city and the ſuburb of  Recouvrance, which is half as | 
big as the city. The road is extremely ſpacious, and 
might contain ſive hundred men of war, but the en- 
trance to it on account of its narrow neſs is exceeding 
difficult, and particularly from the blind rocks which lie 
under water at high tide. This port is the moſt ſecure 
retreat for the French ſhips of war, and-is the beſt which 


that nation poſſefies on this fide the Mediterranean; | 


whence that city is one of the grand magazines of the 
admiralty of France, the other being at Toulon; and 
therefore in this harbour tbe, greateſt number of the 
French navy are fitted out. It is ſaid that naval ftores 
aud neceſſary proviſions for ſeventy ſail. of men of war 


* 
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ninety guns are bullt here, which 


Fx Aue. 


re 
and populous. There is always ro the P lace rich 
the caſtle, commanded. by aft-of | 
cauſed an arſenal to be built here, and erected 

my for the marine. There is here a court Gf. 
and EE Fra only two pariſh-churche 
vent, Ihe F7eſuits, before their expulſi 

* alſo a ſeminaty bere. 0 

n the year 1094 the Engliſb made a 

Brei, but their deſign being known, the Pe "Pon 
defended by a numerous train of artillery, and = waer 
ſuperior to that of the invaders. General Talnog Vie 


commanded the Exgliſb, was mortally w PP, who 
ing the deſcent, y wounded in mak. 


and the fo 
with loſs. | 2815 AY obliged to retire 


OvessanT, in Engliſh Uſbant, is an 
coaſt of Brittany, des the point of * 5 g 
Maſrelyne's Tables place it in 48* 30“ N. latitude, and i. 
5 5 W. longitude from Greenwich... lt is eight mils - 
eee ng 4 a few hamlets. It * 
ended by a caſtle, and is ſurrounded b : 
_{ y e, y ſome ſmall rocky 
; Near this ifland the fleets of Great Britain 2 
ad a partial engagement on the 27th of [uly 1 
one 9 by admiral Keppel, ek lady , 17 
D* Orvilliers, The conduct of the Britiſh admital ” that 
day being arraigned by Sir Hugh Palliſer, the ſecond a 
command, he was tried by a court-martial, but acquitted 
in the moſt honourable manner, His accuſer. was af. 
terwards brought to trial and acquitted, though with - 
ſome degree of cenſure. PI 
 BELLE1SLE is an iſland about ſix leagues from the coaſt of 
Brittam, according to Dr, Maſkeclne's Tables, in 471% 
N. latitude, and in 3960 E. longitude from Greeryich 
The ancients called it Colaneſus, or the Beaut; ul Ifand 
which is the ſignification of its preſent name. 1 is about 
ſix leagues long, two broad, and confers the title of duke, 
It is ſurrounded on all ſides with rocks, and has only 
three Janding-places, Palais, Sauzon, and Goulſard,; every 
one of which labours under ſome capital defect, either 
from being expoſed, being ſhallow, or dangerous at the 
entrance. It contains only one little city, called Palais, 
three countiy towns, ſeveral villages, and about five 
thouſand inhabitants. . ; 
|  /PALais, the capital, takes its name from a caſile in its 
neighbourhood belonging to the duke of Belleiſſe, after- 
ward converted into a citadel, This fortification is ſtrong 
and regular; it fronts the ſea, and is compoſed princi- 
pally of horn-works and provided with two dry ditches, 
the one next the counterſcarp, and the other ſo contrived 


n acade. 
of a0 miralty 


rom Þ, 
7 ance, 


nd France 


as to ſecure the interior fortifications. The citadel is 


divided from the largeſt part of the town by an inlet of 
the ſea, over which js a bridge of communication. 
la November 17 50 admiral Hawke, with a ſquadron 
of Englihh ſhips, off the ſouth coaſt of this ifland, burnt, 
ſunk, and deſtroyed moſt of the French fleet from Breft 
under A. de Conflan. Two of the enemy's ſhips were 
ſunk by broadſides, and all on board periſhed. The 
ſhattered remains of his fleet, to the number of ſeven 
ſail, ran up for ſhelter, after throwing their guns over- 
board, into the river Villaine in Brittany, and there con- 
tinued diſabled on account of the ſhallowneſs of the 
water. The Engliſb indeed loſt two of their men of war 
by their eager purſuit of the enemy ; but though the ſhips 
ran aground, the crews were ſaved, and the loſs on that 
fide was otherwiſe inconſiderable. "ITE. 
In April 1761, this iſland was attacked by the Eng; 
the fleet commanded by commodore Keppel, and the 
land forces by general Hodgſon, The En 70 after land- 


ing the troops and cannon, which was accompliſhed 


with the greateſt difficulty, by dragging them up the 
rocks, laid ſiege to the city; and the garriſon being 
commanded by the chevalier de St. Croix, à brave and 
experienced officer, a long and obſtinate defence was 
expected. The enemy made ſome ſallies, which only 
animated the Engliſi troops by the difficulties with which 
they had to contend ; and at length a furious attack 
being made upon the French lines which cayered the 
town, they were carried with no great loſs ; this was 
principally. owing to the yncommon intrepidity of 4 


ae couſlantly laid up at Brei, and ſhips of eighty or 


body of new raiſed marines, No action of greater ſpirit 


and gallantry had been performed during the whole war. 
However, the garriſon held out till the ſeventh of June, 
when they capitulated, and marched out with the honours 
of war. This iſland was reſtored to France by the peace 
Which followed. | 


SECT, XXXIL 


NoRMANDY, and its principal Towns, 


5 OR MANDY, which derives its name from the 
N ancient Normans, is bounded on the eaſt by Picardy, 
and the Ie of France; on the ſouth by Beauſſe, Perche, 
and Maine; on the weſt by Brittanny; and on the 
north by the Britiſh Channel; extending from E. to W. 
upward of ſixty leagues, and from N. to S. thirty. 

'This is one of the moſt fruitful provinces in the whole 
kingdom, and one of the moſt profitable to the king. 
The ſea ſupplies it with plenty of , and from its wa- 
ter are extracted great quantities of ſalt. The many 
ir4n-works here are of no ſmall advantage to the country; 
it has likewiſe ſome mines of copper, and is not without 
mineral waters. 

The principal. rivers, in this province are, the Eure, 
which riſes in this province, and falling into the Seine, is 
of great advantage in conveying to Paris wood for firing; 
the Rille or Rifle, which riſes here, and falls into the 
Seine, near its mouth; the Dive, which riſes here, and 
after receiving the Vie, becomes navigable, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the Britih Channel; the Arques, or Betune, 
which difcharges itſelf at Dieppe; the Aurre, which runs 
by Baigux ; the Carentone, which has alſo its ſource in 
this province, and falls into the Rille; the Orne, which 
riſes here, and after receiving many ſmaller rivers, falls 
into the Britiſh Channel; the ire in the weſtern 
part of the province; and the Seine, which interſects the 
eaſtern part, and diſcharges itſelf in lat. 49 28”, 

The ancient dukes of this province roſe to great power, 
both here and in foreign countries, and William, in the 
year 1066, became king of England. In 1135 the male 
Loe of this king became extinct in the perſon of Henry]. 
and his daughter Matilda marrying Godfrey count of Aujou, 
the fruit of this marriage was Henry II. king of England, 
duke of Normandy, lord of Guienne, Poitou, and Saintonge. 
He leaving three ſons, Richard, Godfrey, and Fobn, the 
laſt of them feized on the dominions of both his brothers, 
and even cauſed Arthur, the ſon of 11 to be taken 
off; for which he was deprived of moſt of his territories 
in France, arid in 1203 Normandy was annexed to that 
crown. Henry III. of England ceded to Lewis the Pious 
and his ſucceſſors all his claim to this province; which 
aftetward, to the end of the fourteenth century, ſome 
kings beſtowed on their eldeſt ſongs, with the title of duke of 
Normandy, till the province of Dauphin was obtained. At 
length the animoſities between the houſes of Orleans and 
Burgundy afforded the Engliſh an opportunity of conquer- | 

ing not only Normandy, but a great part of France. 
This province was ſubject to England about thirty years, 
till the Engliſb were ſive out by Charles VII. during 
the minority of that unhappy prince Henry VI. | 
This country is governed by its own laws, which are 
called the J iſe, and on this account. Normandy is ſtyled 
La Pais de la Sapience, or, The Land of Wiſdom. Rouen 
has a parliament, on which all the other courts of the 
province are dependent. The government of Normandy 
is one of the moſt conſiderable in the kingdom. The prin- 
cipal places in this province are the following, beginning 


with Upper Normandy. 


. _ Cavperec, in Latin Calidum Beccum, that is, the 
Hot Bec, is a (mall but populous town, the capital of the 
county of Caux, ſeated on. the river Seine, into which, 
near this place, falls a rivulet which runs through the 
town, and gives name to it. It has three ſuburbs, and 
the ſmall river Caudebec being divided into ſeveral canals 


in the town, turns a conſiderable number of mills, that 


are very ſerviceable to the. tanners and leather-dreſſers 
ſettled ere. Among other manufactures, the inhabi- 

tants make hats, which were formerly in great repute, 

on account of not letting in the rain; but this branch of 

trade has greatly declined. 
Vo. II. 


. 


Dikrpr, a ſea-port town on the ſhore of the Britiß 
Channel oppoſite to Brighthelmſtone, in England, and much 
reſorted to, particularly by veſſels from Scotland. It 
ſtands thirty miles to the north of Rowen, in latitude 
49? 55 and longitude 14, according to Dr. Maſtelyne's 
tables, on a level ſpot, between two rocks, or mountains, 
and the mouth of the river Betune, called at this town 
the river of Arques, which falling irito the ſea forms the 
harbour. Its natural ſtrength induced Henry the Great 
to chooſe it for his head-quarters, when oppoſed by the 
League at his acceſſion to the throne. It has a good har- 
bour, which is long, but narrow, and on this account of 
difficult acceſs. In time of war it is generally a ſtation 
for privateers; but has not a ſufficient quantity of water 
for large ſhips. The town is pretty large and well built; 
and the pariſh church of St. James, is a very fine ſtruc- 
ture, and has a tower from which, in fine weather, the 
coaſt of England may be ſeen. It contains two ſuburbs, 
and is chiefly inhabited by ſea-faring people. 

This town has been frequently taken and retaken in 
the wars between England and France. In 1694 it was 
almoſt totally deſtroyed by bombs fired into it from the 
Engliſh fleet commanded by lord Berkeley ; and in the 
war of queen Anne it was alſo roughly treated, after 
which it was rebuilt in a regular manner. | 

The chief trade of Dieppe conſiſts in herrings, with 
which they furniſh Paris and the province of Normandy ; 
they alſo fiſh for whitings, mackarel, and oyters, which 
they ſell in the neighbouring provinces, Trinkets in 
ivory and laces are alſo manufactured here, and the ſea- 
compaſſes made in this town were once much efteemed : 
its trade is not now fo conſiderable as formerly. 

RoveN, the Rhothomagus of the - ancients, afterward 
called Rothomum, the capital of Normandy, is ſeated in a 
diſtrict called Le Yexin Normand, in latitude 49 27, and 
longitude 1 5/, according to Dr. Maſtelyne's tables. It 
is environed on three ſides by high hills covered with 
trees, and on the fourth by the north bank of the 
Seine. It is alſo watered by two little rivers called Au- 
bette and Robec. The tide flows ſo high up the Seine, 
that veſſels of above two hundred tons burden can come 
up hither, and load and unload at a large quay, which is 
built along the city. Its advantageous ſituation cauſes it 
to be conſidered as the centre of the northern trade 
of France, It had formerly a ſtately ſtone bridge over 
the Seine, of thirteen arches, but it is now ruined; 
and there is another of boats of a very ſingular ſtrue- 
ture, built near it, and extending two hundred and 


ſeventy paces in length; it rifes and falls with the tide, 


and is paved like the ſtreets. This bridge, however, 
coſts a great deal of money to keep it in repair; and they 
are obliged in winter to take it in pieces, leſt the ice 
ſhould damage it, or carry ſome part of it away. The 
city has no other fortifications but a wall, with round 
towers in the antique taſte, and irregular baſtions, ex- 
cept an old caſtle which was begun in the year 1419, as 
ſoon as Henry V. of England had made himſelf maſter 
of Rouen, and was finiſhed in the reign of Henry VI. in 
I — | | 
4 = is very populous, for it contains ſeven thouſand 
two hundred houſes ; in which ſixty thouſand perſons are 
computed to refide ; which is at the rate of eight one 
third inhabitants to each houſe. [See the population of 
England in the next chap. Sect. II.] but it is not very 
ſpacious. The ſtreets in general are very cloſe and nar- 
row, and the houſes moſtly of wood and plaifter ; it has fix 
large ſuburbs ; fifty convents, and four abbies. The arch- 
biſhop ſtyles himſelf primate of Normandy, and uſed to 
depend immediately on the holy ſee. The city is adorned 
with many ftately piles of building, among which is. 
the cathedral dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the choir, 
of which is lined round with copper. It has three very 
lofty towers, particularly that of the pyramid, the ſpire of 
which is only made of wood, and covered with gilded 
lead; this has two hundred Reps, and the whole edifice 
upward of ſix hundred to. the top. In this cathedral are 
to be ſeen'the monuments of ſeveral. kings, lords, and 
prelates ; and likewiſe the monument of Jobn duke of 
Bedford, who was regent of France under our Henry VI. 
In the butter tower, as it is called, which is one of the three 


— 


| juſt mentioned, is a great bell, ten feet in height, the ſame 
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in diameter, and weighs thirty-fix thouſand pounds. On latitude, and x* 38* E. longitude from Green; 
the great gate is a triumpha arch in honour of Henry miles to the north-weſt of Caen, in a diſtric > ws 
the Grow, with emblems of his conqueſt over the League. | Coutantin, and lies between (whe La Hogue 2nd Barfleur 
The body of the church is ſupported by twenty pillars ; Here they formerly made very ine glaſs, which, for clear. 
anc, upon the whole, ic exceeds in beauty and regularity | neſs and _ even excelled that of Venice; but, for 
that of Notre Dame at Paris. The archbiſhop's palace | certain political reaſons, the work has been removed to 
is alſo a fine building, adorned with elegant paintings and | Auxerre in Burgundy, It was rendered very ſtrong from 
pleaſant gardens. - In the veal-market ſtands the image | the fortifications that had been ereCted, before the were 
of the celebrated maid of Orleans, whom the Engliſh had | deſtroyed, together with the famous baſon, by the neliſh 
the cruelty to burn as a witch; ſhe is here repreſented | as will be noticed. a 
kneeling before Charles VII. and in the New-market is Off this place the Confederate fleet, under admira] Ruſſel, 
the ſtatue of Louis XV. erected in 1721; but this is a | obtained a ſignal victory over that of the French, com. 
very poor piece of workmanſhip. | manded by M. de Tourville, in 1692, and afterward burnt, 
Here is a Royal Academy of Sciences, Belles Letters, took, or funk about fifteen 'of their ſhips of war, near 
and Arts, inſtituted in the year 1744. Cape La Hogue ; among which was le Soleil Royal, or the 
The trade carried on in the city and diſtrict of Rouen * Sun, the French admiral's ſhip. ä 
is very extenſive, conſiſting of woollen and linen cloths, n the war of 1755, the Britiſb forces, under the com. 
leather, hats, paper, and many other merchandizes ; the] mand of the late duke of Marlborough and lord George 
linen manufactures of various ſorts exported to Spain Sackville, afterward lord Sackville, landed here, and took the 
are alſo highly beneficial, and the returns are generally | town without the leaſt oppoſition, in Auguſt, 1758, toge- 
made in caſh. ther with the ſhips in the baſon, demoliſhed the fortifica. 
Rauen has undergone various calamities and vicifſitudes | tions, and ruined the other works, particularly the baſon 
of fortune: it has been almoſt entirely burnt thirteen or | and harbour, with the ſluice and all the forts, carrying 
fourteen different times. In 841 it was taken Ip the | away twenty-one pieces of braſs cannon and two mortars, 
Normans ; the Engliſh made themſelves maſters of it in | which were brought to England, f 
1418, and in 1449 it was ſurrendered to Charles VII. Cherburg lies at the head of a bay which opens to the 
the French king. It was afterward ſtormed and taken | north, and is conſequently expoſed to the N. and W. 
by the French Proteſtants, and re-taken and plundered | winds, and when either blow ſtrong it drives the waters of 
in 1562 under Charles IX. Anthony of Bourbon, king of | the Atlantic with great impetuoſity into the bay; the little 
Navarre, received a mortal wound before it; but his | iſland of Pele ſerves in ſome meaſure to repel their fury, 
ſon Henry IV. took it in 1592. In this city died] but no ſhips can ride there in ſafety. Since the peace of 
I illiam I. king of England, commonly ſtyled the Con- | 1782, a my noble plan has been formed to render this 
queror. | bay ſecure for the largeſt ſhips of war, by means of im- 
A fair is held here annually on the 23d of Otober, when | menſe moles. Vaſt ſums have already been expended, 
the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty go in proceſſion, | and ſtupendous caiſſons ſunk to lay a foundation ſufficiently 
the two firſt on horſeback, the reſt on foot, to a field near | ſolid, and ſo immoveable as to reſiſt the ſury of a boiſ- 
the town, where the mayor and aldermen diſmount, and | terous ocean, and ſupport batteries of the heavieſt can- 
the regiſter or town-clerk reads the charter, after which | non. Could this be accompliſhed, a great naval arſenal 
they remount, make the circuit of the field, and return | is intended to be formed at this place. The king of 
to the town houſe. This proceſſion has been eſtabliſhed | France was ſo much intereſted in this important ob- 
ever ſince the reduction of Rouen by Henry IV. who ject, that he went in perſon to inſpect the works carrying 
granted this fair. The field in which it is held is called | on, and was preſent when the firſt caiſſon was launched, 
the fair and the field of forgiveneſs.” on the 22d June, 1786. The outſet of the buſineſs 
e Caen, in Latin Cudomus, is ſituated in a diſtrict of the | was, however, unſucceſsful, but in its progreſs much has 
It ſame name, thirty miles to the ſouth of Havre de Grace, | been effected, and it is highly probable that the French 
| ſixty-five to the weſt by ſouth of Rouen, and a hundred | will in the end acquire a harbour oppofite the English 
1 and twenty-five to the weſt of Paris, in latitude 40 11 N. | coaſt, which ſhall vie with Plymouth or Portſmouth, 
| and o 22/ E. longitude, according to Dr. Maſkelyne's | The diſtrict of Havre de Grace conſtitutes the weſtern 
| tables. It ſtands in a valley, at the confluence of the | part of the country of the Caux, in 2 Normandy. The 
rivers Orne and Odon, by the united ſtream of which it | principal places it contains are the following: 
| is divided into the Upper and Lower Towns, that havea| HAvRE DE GRACE, a ſtrong ſea- port at the mouth of 
| communication by means of the bridges of St. James and | the river Seine, forty miles to the weſt of Rowen, in la- 
= St. Peter, on the latter of which is erected a ſtately town- | titude 4929“ N. and 0? 6/ E. longitude from Greenwich, 
ö houſe, adorned with four large towers. It is a place of | was built by Francis I. who alſo called it, after his own 
| good trade, veſſels of burden being able to come up from | name, Ville Franpois, whence it has been alſo called Fran- 
the ſea to St. Zames's bridge, and its inhabitants are ſup- | ciſcapolis; but this name is now ſuperſeded by the. other. 
poſed to amount to 33,000 ſouls. It is the ſecond town | It is the capital and ſeat of its little government. Here 
in Normandy, has twelve -pariſh-churches, one collegiate | is a good harbour between the town and citadel, which 
church, two abbies, fourteen convents, with a houſe which | is ſmall. but regularly fortified, and an arſenal. It is a 
belonged. to the Jeſuits until their ſuppreſſion, and two | pleaſant well-built town, and a place of good trade, ſe- 
hoſpitals. King Charles VII. founded an univerſity here | veral merchants reſiding here. In the reign of Charles IX. 
about the year 14 30, and likewiſe a mint. An academy | it was ſeized by the Proteſtants, who in 1562 delivered 
of ſciences and belles lettres was alſo eſtabliſhed in this | it to queen Elizabeth, in conſideration of the aſſiſtance 
. city by Louis XIV. and in the Royal ſquare, ſtands a mar- that princeſs had given them; but the following year it 
ble equeſtrian ſtatue of that monarch, ſurrounded with an | was vigorouſly beſieged by the French, and with equal 
iron baluſtrade. The principal manufacture of this town | courage defended by the Engliſb, under the earl of War- 
and its diſtrict conſiſts in cloth and fine linen. wick 3 but a peſtilence, which raged in the town, forced 
BaYeEvux, the capital of the county of Beſſin, is ſeated | him to ſurrender in 49 1563. In 1694, this city 
on the river Aure, fifteen miles to the north-welt of Caen, | was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by a bombardment from an 
in 49* 16” N. latitude, and o 43” E. longitude, accord- | Engliſb fleet. 5 ; 
ing to Dr. Maſtelyne's tables. It has ſeventeen pariſh-] HARTIEVUR, a ſea-port town, forty miles to the north- 
churches, nine convents, two hoſpitals, and a college and | weſt of Rauen, and about five to the eaſt of Havre de 
| ſeminary, which formerly belonged to the Jeſuits. The | Grace, was formerly a conſiderable port; but that of Havre 
cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a very ſtately | being found more convenient, it has been neglected, and 
ſtructure, beautihed with a tower and two lofty ſpires. | is now only capable of receiving ſmall veſſels. It was 
The city is divided into Upper and Lower, and manufac- | twice taken by the Engliſp, namely, in the years 1415 
tures of cloths, ſerges, ſtockings, were ſet up. here | and 1440. | 
with good ſucceſs, but the high taxes impoſed on them, | We ſhall treat of the iſlands on the coaſt of Normandy, 
proved in a good meaſure their deſtruction. as Alderney, Guernſey, Sark, and Ferſey, which belon 
CHERBURG, in Latin Cæſaris Burgus, a ſea-port town | to his Britannic majeſty, in deſcribing the oppoſite c 
in the Engliſb Channel, oppolite to Hampſhire, in 49 38 N. of England. | Fu | 
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Great BRITAIN, 


g wr Or REA T 
ECT. ib: 
Of Grtar Britain in general. 
n Situation, Extent, Climate, and Face of the Country ; 
Its R ae Lakes, Canals ; Foreſts, Plants, Fruits, Beaſts, 
Birds, and Minerals. | 


R EAT Britain is the largeſt iſland in Europe, and the 
G moſt populous, rich, and fruitful. It includes Eng- 
land and Scotland, which were united in 1707 3 only the 
latter reſerved its peculiar laws. The whole iſland is of 
a triangular form, the Land send to the 8. W. the 
South Foreland to the S. E. and Caithneſs to the N. ſhoot- 
ing out into ſo many promontories, and forming the three 
corners, The ſea, which ſurrounds it, has ſeveral names 
adapted to the ſeveral coaſts; on the north it is called the 
Northern-ſea ; on the eaſt, the German-ocean; on the 


ſouth, the Britiſh-channel ; and on the weſt, the 1ri/h-ſea, 


or St. George s- channel. Its latitude at the Lixard- point in 
Cormwall, is, according to Dr. Maſkelyne, 40% 57 N. 
and 5% 15 W. longitude; and at the Headland at 
Caithneſs, or Dung ſbyhead, in Scotland, 58* 40“; ſo that, 
according to the geometrical meaſure of Engliſh ſtatute 
miles, which is ſixty-nine miles and eight hundred and 
ſixty- four feet to a degree, the true length of the iſland, 
meaſured in a ſtraight line, without attending to the hills 
and windings of the roads, is five hundred and eighty- ſeven 

miles; and the longitude, from the Land's-end in Cornwall, 

to the South Fereland in Kent, has been calculated to be 
ſeven degrees thirty minutes : the parallel there, giving 
thirty-eight miles to a degree of longitude, the true diſ- 
tance from eaſt to weſt in a ſtraight line is two hundred 
and eighty-five miles. : 

The longeſt day in the parallel of London has the ſun 
above the horizon ſixteen hours, at which time the night 
is illuminated byan unreceding twilight : the ſhorteſt days 
are exactly reverſed, the ſun continuing above the horizon 
only eight hours, and the nights are ſixteen hours long, 
which dreary ſeaſon is relieved by a ſhort twilight, ſome- 
times by the Aurora Borealis, or northern lights, fre- 
quently by the brilliancy of the ſtarry firmament, as well 
as by the periodical brightneſs of the moon. In the nor- 
thern parts of Scotland, the diſproportion between thelength 
of a ſummer and winter day is conſiderably greater. 

The ſea, which ſurrounds Great Britain, is not only a 
ſecurity againſt an enemy, but alſo. mitigates the violent 
cold to which the climate would otherwiſe be expoſed ; 
for its tides and conſtant motion raiſe ſuch a kindly vapour, 
as qualifies the natural ſharpneſs; of the air, even to ſuch 
a degree, that in ſome parts. of France and even Tracy 
more ſevere weather is felt in winter than in England. 
The climate is indeed greatly preferable to that of any 
part of the continent near the. ſame latitude, the ſummers 
being neither ſo hot, nor the winters ſo cold. The har- 


bours in Holland, Germany, and Denmark, are blocked up 


with ice, while thoſe in Great Britain under the ſame la- 
titudes are open, If we purſue this obſervation ſtill far- 
ther, and conſider the ſame latitudes in America, we ſhall 
find there, that in winter the very ſeas are conſtantly fro- 
zen, and that even brandy itſelf will freeze. 

'The air is generally very good and wholeſome, except 


in the hundreds of Eſſex and Kent, the fens in Lincolnſhire 


and Cambridgeſhire, and ſome other low marſhes near the 
ſea, and even theſe have been much meliorated, and ren- 
dered leſs unhealthy, by draining the lands and clear- 
ing the woods. Though the winters are rainy and ſub- 
ject to thick fogs, and the weather to great variations, 


theſe, however diſagreeable, do not impair the health of 


the inhabitants; who, being accuſtomed to them, gene- 
rally live as long as thoſe of other countries, and many 
die every year at above a hundred years of age. We have 
inſtances of ſome living even to a much longer period; 


thus Thomas Parr, of Shropſhire, who died in 1635, at 


the age of an hundred and fifty-two, and Henry Fenkins, 
a Yorkſbircman, a hundred and ſixty-eight, who died 1670 


Though the frequent rains ſometimes damage the hay and | 
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corn, yet even theſe rains have their advantages, as they 


generally cauſe good paſturage throughout the year, 
Ihe moſt fayourable teſtimony to the climate of Eng- 
land, is given by Sir William Temple, who relates; that 
king Charles II. in reply to ſome perſons. who were re- 
viling the climate, and extolling thoſe of Italy, Spain, and 
France; ſaid, “ he thought that was the beſt climate, 


where he could be abroad in the open air with pleaſure, 


or at leaſt without trouble or inconvenience, moſt days in 
a year, and moſt hours in a day, and this he thought was - 


to be done in England, beyond any country he knew of in 


Europe. Temple's Works, 8 vo. Ed. III. 219. But 
though many may be inclined to doubt the 1 of this 
remark, yet it has received very conſiderable confirmation 


from the concurrent teſtimony of thoſe two judicious tra- 


vellers, Mr. Sharp and Dr. Moore; at any rate, however, 


we muſt ſurely except the dreary and languid months of 
ovember and December, when 


Hung o'er the fartheſt verge of heaven, the ſun 
Scarce ſpreads thro ether the dejected day. 
Faint are his gleams, and ineffectual ſhoot 
His ſtruggling rays, in horizontal lines, 

Through the thick air; as cloath'd in cloudy ſtorm, 
Weak, wan, and broad, he ſkirts the ſouthern ſky 3 
Ani, ſoon deſcending, to the long dark night, 
Wide ſhading all, the proſtrate land reſigns. 


The ſoil, indeed, in a great meaſure owes its fertility 


to the mild vapours juſt mentioned, which, by mollifying 


the air, nouriſh the vegetable world, and furniſh gentle 


ſhowers in their proper ſeaſon. 


but they are leſs frequent and much leſs violent than in 
hotter climates, 


That part of Great Britain, which lies toward the Weſs 
tern Ocean is mountainous, as Cornwalh Maler, and many 
large tracts of Scotland; but the inner parts are generally - 
a plain champaign country, intermixed with hills of eaſy 


aſcent by gentle acclivities. The moſt remarkable moun= 


tain, or rather chain of mountains, as it may be termed, 
is a continual ridge which extends from north to ſouth, 


dividing as it were the whole iſland eaſtward and weſtward, 
and is by writers called the Engliſb Appennines, The ſou« 


thern and eaſtern parts of the country chiefly conſiſt of little - 


fruitful hills and vallies, champaign fields, incloſed grounds 


of arable, paſture, and meadow lands, agreeably inter- 


The 


mixed with woods, foreſts, parks, and chaces. 
higheſt mountains in England are the Wretin, in Shi 


| /hire, the Plinlimmon and Snotuden, in Wales, the Cheviot 


hills on the borders of Scotland, thoſe of the Peak, in 
Derbyſhire, the Pendle, &c. in Lancaſhire, the Holds in 
Yorkſhire, Gotfwold in Glouceſterſhire, the Chiltern in Bucks, 
Matvern in 
Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, DH DLL 

This great iſland is ſurrounded by many ſmaller ones, 


of iſlands called the Caſſiterides, or Scilly iſlands of Corn 
wall, the Orcades, the Shetland iſlands, and Hebrides © 


in Scotland, Ons. | ; 

GREAT BRITAIN has on all ſides very convenient har- 
bours, and abundance of navigable rivers that convey the 
riches of all the nations in the known world into the very 
heart of the kingdom: the moſt conſiderable of theſe are the 
Thames, the Severn, the Humber, the Medway, the Avon, 


Here are, indeed, as in 
other countries, ſtorms of thunder, lightning, and tempeſts; 


* 


orceſterſhire, and ſome of the mountains in 


* 
9 


| iy 


_ 


— 


and the Trent, in England; the Clyde, the Forth, the Tay, 


&c. in Scotland, _ 
The only conſiderable lakes in England, called alſo meres, 


are in Cambridgeſhire, Cumberland and Meſtmoreland, which 


will be ſpoken of when deſcribing thoſe reſpective coun- 
ties. The principal of theſe are Miiileſea mere, Winander 
mere, and Derwent waters. ) | 


The navigable canals which have been undertaken to 


be cut ſince about the year 1756, have been equally ho- 
nourable as beneficial to the nation. 


| By them a ready 
communication has been opened between diſtant places, 
the advantages derived from which have been particu- 


larly experienced in the article of fuel, as a plentiful : 


pply 


3 


his eſtates, even before he had paſſed his minority, for M 
then actually 


* 


in Scotland the importation is large, and the exportation in- 


« 
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A SYSTEM OFT GEOGRAPHY. 


fupply of coals is now obtained where they were ever | 
carce and conſequently high priced; hence the comfort- | 


able enjoyment of life has been promoted, and àrtihcers 


in various branches employed. The preſent Duke of 
Bridgewater, ſet a noble example of ſpitit in improving 


undertook the execution of a plan, which 
embraced ſo many objects, and was conſequently expoſed 
to ſo many latent difficulties; manded duch vaſt ſums, 
and required ſuch length of time for its completion, that 
few minds would have had firmneſs enough to enter upon 
it, and ſtill fewer would have perſevered to its completion. 
So great has been the ardour with which that great national 


object of inland navigation has been purſued, that in the 


courſe of the laſt twenty- five years, upward of thirty acts 
of parliament have been obtained for navigable cuts, or 
canals ; of theſe we ſhall ſpeak particularly, in deſcrib- 
ing the counties through which they are carried. 

The country is for the moſt part uncommonly fertile. 
One favourable year for corn is ſufficient to ſupply three 
years conſumption for the inhabitants; and even at ſuch 
times when the ſeaſons prove unfavourable, there is ge- 
nerally a ſufficiency ; for after immoderate rains the corn 
ſown on the hills -produces great abundance, and in a 
time of the greateſt drought the low and fenny parts pro- 
duce moſt plentiful crops. This has been fully proved by 


the two laſt years: a drought of ſo long continuance as 


that in 1788, had not been known in the preſent century, 
and an equal quantity of rain has not fallen in the fame 
ſeaſon as what fell. from April to Fuly, in the year 1789, 
yet in each of theſe exceſſes of drought and rain the pro- 
ductions of the earth have been abundant. 

The exportation of corn, under certain regulations, was 
firſt permitted by act of parliament, in the reign of Ri- 
chard II. and à bounty on the exportation of malt was 

granted by parliament in the reign of queen Anne. Many 
acts have been paſſed, in different reigns, reſpecting the 
exportation of corn, and a bounty has been granted on 
its exportation when the market price is at a certain low 
rate; but. to obtain this bounty the exportation muſt be 
made in Britiſh built ſhips; The importation of corn is 
alſo prohibited when its market price is below a certain 
ſpeciſied rate, and when it is allowable a ſmall duty is paid, 
Very conſiderable quantities of corn are exported every 
year from England, and ſome ſmaller quantities imported; 


conſiderable. During the five years from 1783 to 1787 
incluſively, the ſums paid in bounties at the ports of Eng- 
land, amounted. to 165, 1 101. the drawbacks (on re- ex- 
porting corn which has been imported, and which is re- 
god to be done within fix months,) to 1,0137. and the 
uties paid were 43,336J. Theſe exports are chief 
made from the ports of London, Ipfwich, Yarmouth, 
Mals, Lynn . Regis, Hull, Briſtol, Southampton, Cowes 
Chichefter and Shoreham, and are generally for Holland, 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, France, or the Me- 
diterranean. The ſums brought into the kingdom as the 
price of this produce of the earth are very conſiderable, 
and greatly encourage agriculture, give employment to 
the peaſantry, eſſentially ſerve the landed intereſt of the 
country, nor has the Rated. price of grain been in conſe- 
quence advanced beyond what it was fifty years ago, the 
regulations reſpecting exportation being calculated to ſend 
to a foreign market merely the ſuperabundant produce of 
grain, During the laſt twenty years, the duties paid on 
imported corn, have, at their higheft rate, amounted to 
17,002/. in one year, viz. 1783, and at their loweſt, viz. 
1780, to 10671. 


Title of the regulations by acts of parliament reſpect- 


i 


> 


| | GRRAr Barratu. | 
In the year 1781, an inſpector was appointed at the 
2 mar et in London to report the average price of corn 
weekly, which report was to regulate the exportation a q 
importation at that port, and all the ports in the ponies 
of Eſſex, Kent, pe Suſſex; and by an act paſſed in the 
ſeſſion of 1789, all the maritime connties of England and 
Wales were divided into eleven diſtricts, the Juſtices of 
the peace in each of which were to chooſe a like inſpec. 
tor, who is to ſettle the average price of grain, and tran. 
mit an account to the inſpector of the cuſtoms of each 
port ſrom time to time, for the Jike purpoſes. A general 
embargo was laid on the exportation of corn during the 
months of Auguſt and September 1789. | 
This country likewiſe abounds in eſculent vegetables and 
fruits, both of which are excellent. The kitchen gardens 
abound with cauliflowers, artichokes, aſparagus, leituces of 
various forts, cabbages, peas and beans of different kinds 
brocoli, kidney-beans, cucumbers, ſpinage, and pot-herbs of 
all ſorts; muſhrooms, carrots, potatoes, turnips, onigns 
beets, &c. : 
KENT is famous for its orchards of cherries and apples; 
but none of the counties afford ſuch plenty of apples for 
cyder as Herefordſhire and Devonſhire. Beſide, apples, 
pears, and cherries, here is a great variety of excellent 
fruit, as guinces, peaches, apricets, nectarines, plums, grapes, 
 flrawberries, ee, currants, e barberries, 
cranberries, bilberries, walnuts, hazle-nuts, &c. But it 
muſt be acknowledged, that ſome of theſe fruits have not 
that delicious flavour which they attain to in warmer cli- 
mates. Great quantities of cyder and perry are made 
from the apples and pears of England. Among its pro- 
ducts are excellent ſaffron, ſaid to be ſuperior to any in the 


but it produces little flax or hemp. Much tobacco might 
be cultivated with advantage to the landholder, but its | 
growth as well in Britain as Treland, is prohibited, | 
This country was formerly plentifully provided with 
timber, and particularly with large oaks fit for ſhip-build.. 
ing ; but timber now has become ſcarce, and for want of 
attention to planting during the laſt hundred years great 
quantities are now obtained from abroad. By the reports 
of the commiſſioners for examining into the lands and re- 
venues of the crown, it appears, that the judgment of 
different dealers in timber, in various counties, concurred 
in declaring a prodigious decreaſe of oak timber; in one 
2832 one third of the timber there had been advertiſed 
for ſale in one year; and in general, throughout the king- 
dom, the decreaſe had been, in the laſt forty years, from 
one half to ſeven eighths. By four ſurveys taken of the 
oak timber in the New Foreſt, it appears by the firſt, 
that in the year 1608 there were 123,927 trees fit for the 


third, in 1764, there were 19,836, and by the fourth, in 
1783, there were 12,447. Of late years a ſpirit of plant- 
ing timber, particularly oak, has preyailed among many 
of the nobility. and conſiderable land-holders, which 


for the encouragement of arts, &c. for the largeſt plan- 
tations. of various kinds of timber-trees. « 'The fame ſo- 
ciety has likewiſe paid great attention to the cultivation of 
the mulberry-tree, from a perſuaſion that the ſilk- worm 
might be ſucceſsfully bred in England; but the beneficial 
effects of this — attempt remain to be experienced. 
The timber growing on this iſland, beſides oat, are a/h, 
elm, and beech; here are alſo poplar, maple, walnut-tree, 
ſycamore, hornbeam, arbeles, hazle, willow, fallow, and other 
ſpecies of wood not diſtinguiſhed with the name of timber, 
but ornamental and exceedingly uſeful. | | 
The commiſſioners above quoted, recommend the 


cultivation of the Zarch-zree, as a uſeful ſubſtitute for oak 


— 
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world; liquorice, woad, and great plantations of hops ; | 
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navy; by the ſecond; in 1707, there were 12,476; by the 


has been excited by the premiums. offered by the ſociety 


ing the importation and exportation of corn. | in ſhip-building. 1 25 

| | Imported at. | . I Exported at —.— The royal . parks and chaces, ſouth of the Trent, 
Aer. ten. Cre. . | are ſtated by the-.commiſſioners appointed by parliament 
FP : in the year 1786, to [enquire into the revenues of the 
„ n | crown lands, in their third report, to be, the New Fore/t, 
Wheat 485, | 64. 44s. | 55s. Alice, Holt, and Woolmer Foref, Bere Foreſt, all in _ 

Rye Sor ee ' ſhire; Windſor Foreſt .and Cranbourne Chace, Win tor 
Peas . | 8 4 great and little Parks, in Beriſbire; Richmond Park, Surrey; 
and * 3 . . t. James s, Hyde, Buſhy, and Hamptoncourt Parks in 
Beans $55 1588 | 14 taleſex ; the Foreſt of Dean, in Gloucęſterſpire; Green- 
Barley 245. 2d, || 225. | 25.64. | wich Park in Kent; Waltham, or Epping Foreſt in Ee; 
. Oats J 16s 24 || 14+. 25%. | Whittle tool, Saleey and Rockingham Foreſts in Northamp- 
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GREAT BRITAIN: 
ronſhire ; and Whitchwood Foreſt, in Oxfordſhire. On the 
north of Trent, Sherwood Foreſt, in Nottinghamſhire, En- 

4 Chaſe, in the county of Midilloſex, which, as a part of 
the duchy of Lancafter, belonged to the crown, was, by 
act of parliament, diſchaſed in the year 1779. 

The paſtures of England are excellent, and conſe- 
quently the grazing of this country very conſiderable. 
Here are bred unparalleled horned cattle ; the oxen are the 
Jargeſt and beſt that are any where to be met with, and 
the ſmaller ſort bred in Wales and Scotland, are good for 

reſent conſumption. The breeding of /heep is a moſt 
important article ; it is computed that there' are no leſs 
than twelve millions of fleeces ſhorn annually ; and that 
the fine Engliſh wool, next to that of Spain and Portugal, 
js the beſt in the known world; which, with the working 
of it, amounts to near one-fifth of the revenues of the 
whole country. King Edward IV. received a preſent of 
three thouſand ſheep from the king of Spain, which greatly 
tended to improve the breed of that animal in England. 
Our ſheep are indeed valued both for their fleeces and 
their fleſh; thoſe of Lincoln/hire are remarkably large; 
but the fleſh of the ſmall mutton, fed upon open downs, 
is no leſs almired, | ; 

The horſes for carriages and the ſaddle are very beau- 
tiful, and generally about fifteen hands high, ſwift, and 
extremely well proportioned. Thoſe on which the ca- 
yalry are mounted, are remarkable for their ſize, ſtrength, 


and ſpirit ; and thoſe for draught, either for coaches or 


ons, ſcarcely to be paralleled, 

his 1 produces af/es, and ſome mules, but 
moſt of theſe laſt are greatly inferior to thoſe of Spain and 
Portugal; here are alſo goats, red and fallow deer, hares, 
rabbits, dogs, foxes, ſquirrels, ferrets, otters, badgers, weazels, 
cats, pole-cats, moles, &c. 3 
; The tame fowl are ſwans, geeſe, turkies, peacocks, com- 
mon poultry, ducks, and pigeons. The wild are woodcocks, 
prays, partridges, plover, wigeon, teal, geeſe, ducks, buſ- 
tards, ſuipes, wood-pigeons, grouſe, quails, eagles, hawks of 
various kinds, blackbirds, flarlings, thruſbes, nightingales, 
goldfinches, bullfinches, linnets, larks, &c. 

ere is a great variety of river-fiſh, as, ſalmon, carp, tench, 
pike, trouts, perch, bream, haddoc, dace, eels, roach, barbel, 
founders, plaice, ſmelts, gudgeons, &c. The ſeas produce 
cad, mackarel, herrings, pilchards, john dories, lobſters, crabs, 
oyſters, muſcles, cockles, ſhrimps, prawns, &c. 

In the year 1786, a company was incorporated by act 
of parliament, by the name of © The Britiſb Society for ex- 
tending the fiſheries, and improving the ſea-coaſts of the 
kingdom.” This company are empowered to raiſe a 
joint ſtock, not exceeding 1 50000, in ſhares of 50/. each, 
and no one perſon to be poſſeſſed of more than ten ſhares ; 
it is enabled to purchaſe lands, and to build on ſuch lands 
free towns, villages, and fiſhing ſtations, in the highlands 
and iſlands of Scotland. The particular object of this pa- 
triotic aſſociation is to bring into its natural channel the 
herring fiſhery, which is carried on to the north of Scor- 
land by the Dutch. Attempts have indeed been formerly 
made to effect the ſame purpoſe, but they have never 
proved ſucceſsful. _ | a a 

With reſpect to minerals, there are copper- mines in 
Cumberland and Somerſetſhire, and very conſiderable ones 
have lately been diſcovered in the iſland of Angleſea : there 
are iron mines in Suſſex, Surrey, and ſome other coun- 
ties. In Cornwall, Wales, &c. are vaſt tin mines, 
which have not their equal in any other country. I he 
lead mines, particularly thoſe of Derby/hrre, are of the 
higheſt importance, both to the proprietors and to the 
nation at large. The mountains are found to contain 
marble ; and about Plymouth marble is dug up that nearly 
reſembles the Egyptian granite. What is called Portland 
ſtone, being extremely weighty, durable, and of an agree- 
able colour, is admirably ſuited for the building of bridges, 


churches, and ſtately manſions. Here 1s alſo free-/tone, 


alabafter, fre- ſtone, cryſtal, allum, vi triol, black lead, and 
okers. Fullers-earth is of ſingular uſe in the cloathing 
trade. Among the minerals coals muſt not be omitted, 
fince the quantity produced in this iſland is greater than 
in any other country in Europe, and'the quality much bet- 
ter. Great Britain alſo produces very conſiderable quan- 
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Of the Population of Great Britain; the Manners and Dif 
poſitions of the EN IIS H. Of the ENGLISH Language, 
The religious Perſuaſions of the Inhabitants, F the 


Church of ENGLAND; the Convocation and the Eccle= 
ſiaſtical Courts, 


HE population of Great Britain has been much 
ſpeculated upon by political arithmeticians, and very 
contradictory opinions upon that ſubject have been formed 
and defended, ſome having maintained that the count „ 
from various cauſes, is decreaſing, and has long decreaſed, 
in the number of its inhabitants, whilſt others have ſtrenu- 
ouſly maintained the contrary. Indeed there is a great 
want of data on which to reaſon here, and no conclufions 
can be drawn, which may be called by any other name 
than hypothetical. Phat a country muſt, if the common 
energy of nature 'is not impeded, increaſe in population, 
cannot be denied; we muſt therefore aſſign ſome bane- 
ful cauſes, which, in their operation, counteract the eſta- 
bliſned order of things, by decreaſing population; and 
thoſe which have been aſſigned in this inſtance are, a 
large emigration from the country, deſtructive wars, an 
increaſe of luxury and decreaſe in the value of money, 
large diſtricts of land being in the occupation of weakly 
farmers, to the excluſion of the petty tenantry, profli gacy of 
manners, and an immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
moſt of which concur in reducing the order of peaſantry 
to a ſtate of miſery and deſperation, and all are injurious 
to population, | 
Dr. Price, who founds his reaſoning upon this ſubject 
on the returns which have been made by the window - ſur- 
veyors, at different periods of time, concludes that there 
are not quite a million of houſes in the kingdom, of which 
251,201 are cottages, or houſes which do not pay taxes, and 
as the Doctor conſiders the rating five inhabitants to an 
houſe as rather too large an allowance, he concludes that the 
number of inhabitants in England and Wales muſt be 
ſhort of five millions, of which 543, 420 (one ninth part,) 
reſide in the city of Lonpon, and county of Middleſex ; 
this, he ſhews, on the like principle of calculation, 'is a 
molt alarming decreaſe of population ſince the latter part 
of the laſt century; but if ſuch a decreaſe had actually 
happened, inflead of its being merely diſcovered by the 
operation of figures, the conſequences to the political 
well-being of the kingdom muſt ſurely have been expe- 
rienced beyond the power of contradiction. Others, with 
a leſs laboured deduction of proofs, have ſuppoſed the po- 
pulation of the kingdom, Scotland included, to amount 
to ten millions. The following obſervation, which we 
owe to Mr. Eden, (now Lord Fuchland) ſeems to eluci- 
date the ſubject without the embarraſſment of calculations, 
in which much is neceſſarily aſſumed : it has been com- 
monly admitted, that it is certain ruin to a country to em- 
ploy more than the hundredth part of its people in military 
ſervice; but the armies and navies of Great Britain, in 
the year 1782, employed in actual ſervice a fiftieth part 
of all the inhabitants of the two iſlands, taken upon the 
large computation of ten millions, including Jre/and. 
Upon the whole, the manner of rating the number of cot- 
tages, and the inhabitants to a houſe, are the nice points 
on which this important political queſtion ſeems to turn. 
The Engliſb are diſtinguiſhed for many qualities which 
dignify human nature : they are frank, ſincere, generous, 
benevolent, with diſcrimination ſocial, enterprizing, per- 
ſevering, ſteady, and brave; tenacious of liberty, attached 
to ſcience, inveſtigators of moral and religious truths. 
The influx of wealth and its attendant luxury has indeed 


character, and if ſome homely weakneſſes have been Cor- - 
reed, defects with a better exterior but more baneful ten- 
dency have been ſubſtituted: at preſent there is not a more 
fatal national evil than that propenſity to gaming which 
has ſeized all ranks in ſociety. In vain has the moraliſt 
aſſailed it, the ſtage has in vain attacked it with the keeneſt 
ſhafts of ſatire, as well as diſplayed its conſequent miſe- 
ries in the moſt pathetic ſcenes that- the tragic muſe can 
exhibit, for alas ! the influence of government, inſtead 
of being directed to check this corrupting habit, feeds the 
peccant humour with annual lotteries, whilſt the public 
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evidently produced a conſiderable change in the national 


498 | 
funds become the vortex which draws the raſh and deſpe- 


rate ſpeculator into rapid ruin. 

The Engliſh women are lovely in their perſons and 
amiable in their manners: in no country are inſtances of 
conjugs! happineſs more numerous or more exemplary ; | 
an 


xgliſh huſband being equally a ſtranger to that diſ- 
guſting jealouſy} which prevails in Spain, and that diſ- 
raceful indifference which faſhion has preſcribed in mo- 
ern /taly; this confiding conſtant noble nature in the 
men, has cauſed England to be called © the paradiſe of wo- 
men,” who become attached both from ſentiment and 
principle, are affectionate, domeſtic, endearing, and diſ- 
charge all the relative duties of wives and mothers with 
a natural propriety. If the records of the courts of 
law, and the journals of parliament bear continual teſ- 
timonies of conjugal infidelity, they fatally indicate 
how much the national character is ſunk, and the ge- 
neral voice of hiſtory concurs in proving that the man- 
ners of women are formed by the conduct of men. 
In the early period of the Roman ſtate, although the law 
allowed an huſband to divorce his wife on many pretexts, 
yet, ſo memorable were thoſe times for conſtancy, that al- 
moſt ſix hundred years elapſed, from the building the 
city, before one ſingle inſtance of divorce was known! 
See Val. Max. lib. II. c. 1. 

The inhabitants of the ſeveral parts are of a different 
original. Thoſe of Cornwall and Wales are in general 
the deſcendants of the ancient Britons, who, upon the inva- 
fon of the Pics and Saxons, retired to thoſe mountainous 
borders in the weſt of Exgland, which they have ever 
ſince retained. The Scots are not without a mixture of 
the P:s, particularly in the Low-Lands, which they poſ- 
ſeſſed before the former had totally ſubdued them. But 
the Highlands, hora. the weſtern, are ſaid by ſome 
authors to have been peopled from Ireland, 

The ancient language of Great Britain is generally al- 
lowed to have been the ſame with the Gaulic, the iſland 
being probably firſt peopled from Gallia, as both Cæſar and 
Tacitus affirm, on proofs drawn from their religion, man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and the nearneſs of their ſituation ; but we 
have now very ſmall remains of the ancient Britiſb tongue, 
except in Wates, Cornwall, the iſlands and highlands of Scot- 
land. dome time before the birth of our Saviour, Julius 
Gzſar made a deſcent upon Britain, though he may 
be ſaid rather to have diſcovered than conquered it; but 
about the year of Chriſt 45, in the reign of Claudius, 
Aulus Plautius was ſent over with ſome 5 forces, by 
whom Cadigunus and the brave Caradtacus, two Britiſh 
kings, nn bang in battle, a Roman colony was 
planted at Malden, in Eſſex, and the ſouthern parts of the 
ifland were reduced to the form of a Roman province; 
afterward the iſland was conquered as far north as the firths 
of Dumbarton and Edinburgh, by Agricola, in the time of 
Domitian ; upon which a great number of the Britons, 
retiring from the conquered countries to t mountains of 
Wales, whither the Ramans had never penet. ated, theſe be- 
tame the depoſitories of the ancient language of the country. 

Thus the greateſt part of Britain becoming a Raman 
province, the Roman legions, who reſided there for above 
two hundred years, diſſeminated the Latin tongue; and 
the people being governed by laws written in Latin, a mix- 
ture of languages was neceſſarily introduced. The Bri- 
tiſh t e thus continued blended with the provincial 
Latin, till the Raman legions being called home, the Scots 
and Pits ſeized that opportunity to invade and harraſs 
Kngland ; upon which king Yort:gern, about the year 440, 
called the Saxons to his aſſiſtance, who coming over, re- 
pulfed the Scots and Picts, and were rewarded with the iſle of 
Thanet, and the whole county of Kent; but growing power- 
ful, they ſubdued the country they had delivered. This 
eccaſioned a farther migration of the Britons into Wales. 

In the beginning of the ninth century the Danes invad- 
ing England, got a footing in the northern and eaſtern 

rts of the country; their power gradually increaſed, and, 
in about two handred years, they became ſole maſters of 
it. By this means the aneient Britiſb obtained alſo a tinc- 
ture of the Daniſb language; but their government was 
of no long continuance ; for they being 4 
the Saxons again poſlefling the throne and kingdom, mo 

eat alteration was made in the Anglo-Saxon language; 
ut at wm next revolution, which was brought K in 
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GREAT Britain, 


the year 1067, by William duke of Normand 
queror cauſed. the Norman- French to be the * 
ken and written in the courts of law; it became ewig 
the language of the court, and being the vernacular 
tongue of the whole ſwarm of Normans, whom he ſettled 
8 the which had already been 
blended with the Latin, Saxon, and Daniſh, gradually re 
ceived another foreign eee ans 

But a change in the language has alſo been e 
two other A the firſ ;s that of ol png -_ 1 
the inhabitants of Great Britain have long applied them. 
ſelves to trade, the names of offices, dignities, wares, and 
terms of traffic, have been introduced and formed accord- 
ing to the genius of our own tongue. The ſecond is that 
of learning, from which it has received no ſmall improve 
ment; for as to the Greet and Latin, the learned have 
together witk the arts and ſciences, introduced almoſt al] 
the terms of art in the mathematics, philoſophy, phyſic, 
and anatomy ; and many more have been adopted from 
the French, &c. ſo that at this day the Engli/h language 
which about eighteen hundred years ago was the genuine 
Britiſh, is now a mixture of Saxon, Teutonic, Dutch, Da- 
niſh, Norman, modern French, together with the Greek 
and Zatin: yet this is undoubtedly ſo far from being dif. 
advantageous as it is now ſpoken, that it has formed it 
into the moſt copious, expreſſive, and nervous language 
of modern Europe. ASS 

In the beginning of the preſent century, when genius 
ſhone in this country with ſo bright a 1 that it has 
been called the Augu/tan age of England,” the Engiiſh 
language was not only written with great purity, but a 
deſign was formed to fix a ſtandard for it, in an etymolo- 
gical and claſſical dictionary. To accompliſh this plan 
Swift took uncommon pains, and employed all his intereſt, 
but without ſucceſs ; it has ſince, in a good meaſure, been 
effected by the labours of the late Dr. Fohnſon. The 
Engliſh language is at preſent highly eſteemed, and much 
cultivated on the continent ; and is likely to have a wider 
ſpread than even the language of the Romans gained, 
whenever the vaſt continent of North America ſhall be 
cultivated and inhabited by a civilized race of men. 

The Reformation in England, begun in the reign of 
Henry VIII. was greatly promoted under his fon Edward 
VI. It ſuffered all the obſtruction which the ſeverity of 
perſecution could occaſion, during the reign of queen 
Mary, but revived under the auſpices of Elizabeth. This 
Reformation being ſupported by the biſhops, the eſtabliſhed 
church of England beeame epiſcopal Calvin, indeed, 
was ſolicitous to be inſtrumental in this work; but he wiſh- 
ing to ſtrip the biſhops of their temporal grandeur, and to 
aboliſh all external ornaments and pomp from divine wor- 
ſhip, by introducing the Geneva conſtitution, the biſhops 


declined his offers of aſſiſtance. Many, however, approving 


of Calvin's doctrine, formed an eccleſiaſtical government on 
that model, Theſe were afterward termed Puritans, from 
their avowed deſire of freeing the church from the impu- 


rities which they conſidered as ſtill adhering to it; and 


Nonconformiſts, from their not conforming to the rules of 
the eſtabliſhed church. Many of theſe inſtituted preſby- 
ters without biſhops, from whence they obtained the name 
of Preſbyterians ; they alſo formed a body of church laws 
among themfelves, and were governed by ſynods com- 
poſed of the miniſters of ſeveral different churches. Others 
maintaining, that every Chriſtian congregation ought to 
be free, and ſubject neither to biſhops nor ſynods, theſe 
were termed Independents. | 
The Epiſcopalians and Preſbyterians are the two prin- 
Cipal parties: they are at preſent the moſt oppoſite to each 
other in points of doctrine, and in their notions of religi- 
ous eſtabliſhments; the firſt form the eſtabliſhed religion of 
E * and Ireland, and the latter of Scotland. The 
moſt numerous of the other religious ſects are the Baptiſts, 
who hold, that infants are not proper ſubjects of baptiſm, 
and in the baptiſm of adults practiſe immerſion. It is here 
proper to obſerve, that the Engiih Preſbyterians differ al- 
moſt as much from the church of Scotland, as from the 
church of England; ſynods growing gradually out of uſe, 
each ſeparate eng is become in a manner inde- 
pendent of the reſt. Fhey have moſt of them forſaken 
the opinions of Calvin, and believing univerſal redemp- 
tion, maintain that the Univerſal Parent has excluded 
| ; none 
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none of his offspring from a poſſibility of ſalvation; while 
the Independents, and many congregations of the Bapti/ts, 
agree with the church of Scotland in the doctrines of parti- 
cular election and reprobation. It muſt alſo be added, 
that the Preſbyterians, with the church of England, re- 
ceive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper at noon, while 
many congregations of Independents, and the Baptiſts in 
encral, receive it after the concluſion of the afternoon 
rvice. 


2 One of the principal of the other ſets is the Duakers, 
who profeſs to be guided by an internal revelation dictated 
by the Spirit of God; they have no regular miniſters, and 
neither praiſe baptiſm, nor commemorate the death of 
Chriſt in the Lord's Supper, 

The Methodiſts have ariſen within about fifty years, 
(from 1790) and now form a very numerous body; moſt 
of them are members of the church of England, and 

rofeſs to adhere more cloſely than the other members of 
that church to the thirty-nine articles, and the greateſt 
rt of them are rigid Calviniſts. 

The number of Papiſts, or rather, as they now chooſe 
to be diſtinguiſhed, Raman Catholics, is alſo very conſider- 
able, and in Ireland it even greatly exceeds that of the Pro- 
teſtants. Many of the penal laws reſpecting them, moſt of 
which were paſſed in the reign of Elizabeth, in the latter 
part of the reign of Charles II. or after the revolution, are 
now repealed ; and they are tolerated in the public exer- | 
ciſe of their religion. They are not now, as formerly, 
abſolutely reſtricted from purchaſing land, but can hold no 
offices either civil or military, nor can they be elected 
members to ſerve in parliament ; and peers of the realm, 

rofefling the religion of the church of Rome, are diſqua- 
lied from taking their feats in the houſe of peers. 

Many authors have exclaimed with great heat againſt 
the numerous ſeats in England; but it ſhould be conſi- 
dered, that civil and religious liberty are cloſely connected, 
and that it does not become any church, who makes no 
pretenſions to infallibility, to erect the ſtandard of perſe- 
cution, May the minds of Britons ever be free, and in 
affairs which ſolely relate to another life, may they be ac- 
- countable only to their conſcience and their God] May 
candour and charity, a love of truth and of liberty, unite 
thoſe that differ in ſentiment, and then nothing will reſult 
from diverſity of opinions but peace, order, and harmony! 

Several of the reſtrictions upon proteſtant diſſenters from 
the eſtabliſhed church, which even the act of toleration, 
paſſed ſoon after the revolution, impoſed, have lately 
been abrogated by the legiſlature ; but thoſe unjuſt and 
diſgraceful ſtatutes, the corporation and teſt acts, are ſtil] 
in force; and the body of the clergy of the church of 
England, thoſe venerable guardians of public decorum and 
religious purity, have not yet ſhewn their abhorrence of the 
vile proſtitution of the ſolemn rite of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, to the profligate and irreligious, as an 
indiſpenſable qualification to hold even the meaneſt ap- 
pointment in the ſervice of the ſtate!!! | 

The church of England is under the government of 
two archbiſhops and twenty-five biſhops, who are ſubject 
to the king, as ſupreme temporal head of the church. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury is ſtyled the firft peer and 


228 of the kingdom; he takes place immediately | 


after the royal family, and conſequently precedes not only 
all dukes,” but likewiſe the gow officers of ſtate, In 
addreſſes to him, he enjoys th&title of Your Grace, in 
common with dukes, and alſo that of Moſt Reverend Fa- 
ther in God. He has the power of holding juridical 
courts in church affairs, with many other privileges relat- 
ing to the granting of licences and diſpenſations, in all caſes 
formerly ſued for at ti 2 court of Rome, where they are 
not repugnant to the law of God, or the king's preroga- 
tive. He has alſo within his province, by common law, 
the probat of all wills, where the party dying is worth 
upwards of five pounds. He has under him twenty-one 
biſhops, beſides his own particular dioceſe ; theſe are the 
biſhops. of Landon, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Rachgſter, 
Litchfield and Coventry, Hereford, Moregſter, Bath and 
Wells, Saliſbury, Exeter, Ghiche/ler, Norwich, Glaucefler, 


Oxford, Peterberoug b, Briſtol; and in Wales, St. David's, | | 


Landaff, St. Aſaphy and Bangor. ores 
The archbiſhop of York likewiſe takes the precedence 
of all dukes who are not of the blood royal; as alſo of all 
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the great officers of ſtate, except the lord chancellor, who 
is immediately next in rank to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. In his dioceſe he is ſtyled “ Primate of England and 
Metropolitan;” he alſo enjoys the title of «His Grace, and 
« Moſt Reverend Father in God,” Excluſive of his own 
dioceſe, in his province are Durham, Carlifle; Cheſter, 
and Sodor and Man; but the latter biſhop has no ſeat in 
the houſe of peers. In the county of Northumberland, this 
archbiſhop has the power of a prince palatine, and juriſ- 
diction in all eriminal proceedings. 

The twenty-five biſhops are ſtyled Right Reverend; and 
Your Lordſhip; all theſe, except the biſhop of Sodor and 
Man, walk next after the viſcounts, and precede the ba- 
rons. In parliament they fit not as biſhops; but on ac- 
count of the baronies annexed to their biſhopricks ; they 
alſo enjoy many other privileges, as freedom from arreſts, 
out-lawries, &. The principal of theſe biſhops is that 
of London, next to him is Durham, who being inveſted 
with a temporal juriſdiction, may be eſteemed a temporal 
prince, The third is the biſhop of /Yinchefter, (who is 
always prelate of the order of the garter) and the reſt 
take place according to ſeniority of conſecration, The 
biſhop of Rechefter is likewiſe dean of Meſiminſter, and af 
the order of the Bath. "Theſe ſeveral biſhops are ſubor- 
dinate to their metropolitan, and in ſpiritual affairs ſubject 
only to his juriſdiction, Each has alſo a kind of juriſdic- 
tion in his own dioceſe, but from their courts lies an appeal 
to their metropolitan ; but criminal cauſes do not fall un- 
der their cognizance. They live in 2 ſtate; their 
revenues are alſo large, as will appear from the following 
table, but ſeveral of them are accuſtomed to hold ſome 
other lucrative church preferment, ſuch as a deanery, 
canonry, prebendary, or a valuable rectory. 


The eſtimated revenues of the atchbiſhops and biſhops of 
England, as made in the reign of Henry VIII. ſoon 
after the reformation, and ſtill put down in the king's 
books, and their revenues as formed by recent calcu- 
lations and documents, | 1k 


| Eftimated | 
revenue 
made in the 
reign of Hen- | _ | 
f 7 VI and | Suppoſed pre- 
| which now | ſentrevenue, 
ſands in the 
_ I King's 
books. | 
LE as 
Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury - - - - | 2,682 14 2 | 8, 00 o o 
Toh > 77 1,610 00| 7000 og 
Biſhoprick of London, (which in the ear- 
ly times was an archbi- 
ſhoprick before Canter- 
bury, and ſo continued | 
180 years.) 1,000 © o 6,200 o o 
Durbam + = 1,821 11 3 3, 700 o o 
Wincheſter - = +. - 2,873 18 1 | 7,400 0 0 
= 4 <0 ;70 0: S136 $4000 00 
orceſler = = = =» 929 13 3 |. 3,490 0 © 
Saliſbury = =» = =» 1,385 5 9] 3,500 o o 
Norwich = = + +» 34 31 7 | 5,000 © o 
Lincoln = '= = = | $828 493,200 O o 
cb rs - - - = 768 12 © | 3,000 o o 
Chichefter = - - ] 677. 1 3 | 2,600 o o 
Bath and Wells = - 533 13 2,200 o © 
St. Aſaph - = » = | 187 11 8| 1,500 00 
Carliſle = = » =» 531 49 by 155 0 © 
Landaff,(whichin the ear- | 
lieſt time of Chriſtia- 
nity in Britian was an | 
archbiſhoprick, and na- | 
med Caerteon.) - +» 154 14 2| 1,600 060 
Peterborough = = +» 414 17 8 | 1,700 o o 
Glouceſter = = = +» 315 7 3 | 2,200 0 o 
— Rocheſter = » = = 358 40 2,400 0 © 
Lichfeld and Coventry = 559 17 3 | 2,800 o o 
Bangor = - -,- I 131 16 3| 1,200 0 0 
. Che - -.- - „% 13 $| 2,700 0 0 
Oxford = » - = +» 381 11 © | 2,800 0 0 
Exeter - + - 500 0 0 2,70 00 
St. David's » =» » +» 426 2 1| 2,400 0 © 
Brio!“ | 294 11 © | 1,500 © o 
— — — 
22,856 2 4 92,500 Oo © 


Beſides which, the patronage which is annexed to theſe 
dignitiss, in the right af preſenting to livings, and ap- 
pointing to other emoluments of the church, are ſufficient, 
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in many ſees, to confer opulence on a numerous progeny, 
if the ſee be held for twenty or five and twenty years. 
The buſineſs of a biſhop is to examine and ordain 
prieſts and deacons, to conſecrate churches and burying- 
ces, and to adminiſter the right of confirmation. The 
juriſdiction of a biſhop relates to the probat of wills; he is 
to grant adminiſtration of perſonal effects to the lawful heirs 
of ſuch as die inteſtate; to take care of periſhable goods, 
when no one will adminiſter ; to collate to benefices ; to 
grant inſtitutions to livings; to maintain the rights of the 
church; and to viſit his own dioceſe once in three years. 
He has likewiſe the power of ſuſpending clergymen in his 
dioceſe, from the poſſeſſion of their livings, when they 
are guilty of flagrant immoralities. 
ext to the biſhops are the deans and prebendaries of 
cathedrals, from among whom the biſhops are generally 
choſen. Aſter theſe are the archdeacons, of which every 
dioceſe has one or more, the whole number in the king- 
dom of England amounting to ſixty. Their office is to 


viſit the churches twice or thrice every year. The arch- | / 


deacons are followed by the rural deans, who were for- 
merly ſtyled archi-preſbyters, and ſignify the biſhop's 
pleaſure to his clergy, the lower claſs of which conſiſts of 
prieſts and deacons. 

ScoTLAND is divided into thirteen provincial ſynods, 
which conſiſt of on 22g preſbyteries, and theſe again 
of a number of pariſhes. 

The principal part of the eccleſiaſtical government was 
formerly lodged in the convocation, which is a national 
ſynod-of the clergy, aſſembled to conſider of the ſtate of 

e church, and to call thoſe to an account who have ad- 
vanced new opinions, inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the 
church of England; but in the late reign, that body be- 
ing found to proceed with too much heat and ſeverit 
againſt ſome learned divines, and to be too great a hack 
upon free enq _ 
tranſaction of buſineſs, nor for any long time ſince. How- 
ever, they are aſſembled at the ſame time with a new par- 
liament, by the authority of the king, and immediately 
adjourned. do. 

The convocation conſiſts of one proctor, ſent from 
each cathedral and collegiate church, and two from the 
body of the inferior clergy of each dioceſe. The upper- 
houſe in the province of Canterbury conſiſts of the arch- 
biſhop, who is preſident, and twenty-two biſhops ; and 
the lower houſe of all the deans, archdeacons, and proc- 
tors, in all a hundred and fixty-ſix. They uſually meet 
in king Henry the ſeventh's chapel, in Neſiminſter. The 
archbi of York holds his convocation at the ſame time 
in the city of York. The firſt buſineſs of the lower houſe 
is to chooſe a prolocutor, who is preſented to the upper 
houſe by two of the members, one of whom makes a 
ſpeech in Latin, and the prolocutor they have choſen 
another, to which the archbiſhop returns an anſwer in the 
fame language. 3 b 

The court of arches is the moſt ancient conſiſtory of 
the province of Canterbury, and all appeals in church 
matters from the judgment of the inferior courts are di- 
rected to this. 

The prerogative- court is that wherein wills are proved, 
and adminiſtrations taken out. 

I' be court of delegates receives its name from its con- 
fiſting of commoners delegated or appointed by the royal 
commiſfion ; but it is no ſtanding court. 

Every biſhop has alſo a court of his own called the con- 
ſiſtory court. Every archdeacon has likewiſe his court, 
as well as the dean and chapter of every cathedral. 
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Of the Learning, Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Trades, 
Commerce, and Coin of the ENGLISH. 


REAT Britain has produceda number of perſons emi- 
nent for their learning and kill in the ſciences, phi. 
loſophical reſearches, wit and humour, genius, and diſ- 
coveries, as well as many of the moſt able, upright, and 
pious divines. The ſciences are here highly ovate, 
encouraged, and cultivated. Friar Bacon and Lord Ve- 


* 
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it has not been permitted to ſit for the 


E : : R A 4 1 HY. GREAT Britain; 
rulam ſtand in the firſt rank of philoſophers: 
Donne, and Spencer, are till . as 562th ; 
mas More, Hooker, and Sir Philip Sydney, a 
to the age in which they lived. England can boaſt hay; 
given birth to the great Newton, whoſe powerful mind "ny 
netrated into the arcana of nature, and revealed to * 
kind the laws by which the univerſe is governed 1. 
deed this country has produced eminent men in Wer 
branch of ſcience and walk of literature; in proof 2 
which we refer our readers to that very valuable work th 
Biographia Britannica, in the enlargement and improve. 
ment of which the, learned, jucicious, "candid, and aſſidu- 
ous Dr. Kippis has been long engaged. Locke difſeQed 
the human mind as accurately as a ſkilful anatomiſt traces 
out the different parts of the body. In polite literature 
wit, and humour, Addiſon, Arbuthnot, Swift, Sterne Lords 
Shafteſbury, Bolingbroke, and Cheſterfield, may be ſelected 
in poetry, Sir Jobn Denham, Cowley, Milton, Waller, Dy. 
den, Butler, Pope, Gay, Garth, Prior, Young, Thomſon > LY 
rong, Akenſide, Shenſtone, Lord Lyttelton, Soame Foun: 
Green, Goldſmith, Churchill, and Gray; as dramatic wri. 
ters, Shakeſpeare, Ben Fonſon, Otway, Rnve, Cinoreys 
| Steele, Cibber, Vanburgh, Farquhar, Mrs. Centlivre, Hall. 
and Garrick; as divines and polemic or moral writers. 
Cudworth, Barrow, Tillotſon, Sherlock, Cumberland, Hoadh, 
Potter, Atterbury, Secker, Clarke, Fortin, Warburton, Bent l 
ley, Butler, Lowth, in the church of England; whilſt among 
the Diſſenters appear, Watts, Doddridge, Lardner, Lny. 
man, Benſon, Taylor; among the modern lawyers, the names 
of Hardwicke, Mansfield, and Blackſtone, are conſpicuous ; 
as a moraliſt, a critic, and a poet, Dr. Johnſon ſtands very 
high. From the living literati we ſhall ſelect Pricſil 
Gibbon, Burke, Melmoth, Murphy, Colman, Cumberland, 
Sheridan, Cowper, Hayley, Maſon, Hurd, and Donzlas ; 
nor ought the ladies to be omitted, ſince we can boaſt 
a Carter, a Montagu, a Macaulay Graham, and a Bar- 
bauld. Scotland can likewiſe claim many eminent men; 
ſuch as Buchanan in former times ; Macluurin, Hume, 
and Smollet lately; and Robinſon, Read, Blair, and Beatti: 
now living. Indeed Thomſon, Arbuthnot, and Armſtrong, 
were natives of Scotland, and received their education 
there, but came to England in their early manhood, and 
reſided there during the reſt of their lives. The ſemina- 
ries of learning in England are, the two univerſities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge ; there are generally more than two 
thouſand ſtudents in the firſt, and fifteen hundred in the 
latter. As theſe univerſities are entirely of the eſtabliſhed 
church, the Diſſenters have inſtituted ſeveral academies 
where the ſtudents go through a courſe of ſtudies, to pre- 
pare them for the miniſtry. In Scotland there are four 
univerſities, thoſe of Edinburgh, Glaſgow, St. Andrew, and 
Aberdeen; and there is ſcarce a great town in England where 
there is not a free-ſchool founded for the inſtructien of the 
ſons of the citizens, or burgeſſes, in the learned languages. 
That excellence in the polite arts which diſtinguiſhed 
France during the reign of | Louis XIV. may now be 
claimed by England. In painting, engraving, and ſtatuary, 
it can boaſt of living artiſts, whoſe profeſſional merits 
would loſe nothing by . 33 with their contem- 
poraries on any part of the continent. The reputation 
of Sir Jaſbua Renal is unrivalled all over 3 both 
as an hiſtorical and a portrait painter; the lamented Garnſ- 
borough did honour to his country, and Opie, Northcote, 
Peters, Barry and others, are tilt going on in the career 
of reputation. Several foreign artifis have likewiſe made 
this country their reſidence; the paintings of a Fuſeli will 
be admired ſo long as correct and maſterly drawing, bold 
conceptions, juſtneſs and dignity of character continue to 
pleaſe. The art of engraving is now brought to great 
perfection in England, and the country can boaſt more 
than one eminent ſtatuary. In muſic there is great ex- 
cellence; but it is rather parcelled out to many than en- 
groſſed by one. The preſent prevailing taſte in civil ar- 
chitecture is founded upon the trueſt principles of ſim- 
plicity and beauty, being formed on the Grecian model. 
The great excellence which has been attained to in the 
polite arts of late years, may be in a great meaſure at- 
tributed to that noble inſtitution, the Royal Academy of 
painting and ſculpture, which was formed under the pa- 
onage of his preſent majeſty ; the legiſlature likewiſe 
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has, in ſeveral inſtances, become the patron of genius, 
by giving to artiſts, particularly in the branch of engrav- 
ing, an excluſive right, for a term of years, to the works 
which they execute; but no one ſubje& in the kingdom 
has been ſo effectually the encourager of the arts of paint- 
ing and engravings as Mr. Alderman Boydell, and it is 
much to be wiſhed that his exertions may meet the ample 
recompence they merit. 5 i 

In ſhip- building the Engliſb are ſuperior to every nation 
upon earth. In other elegant and uſeful arts England has 
alſo produced many able maſters. As it has given birth 
to the greateſt philoſophers, ſo the ſeveral arts dependent 
on the ſciences have here been greatly improved; the or- 
rery, the air- pump, the powers acquired by the ſteam en- 
gine, (which bas been particularly uſeful in raiſing a per- 
fect river of water from the bottom of coal- pits), the vaſt 
improvement made in the engines formed for extinguiſhing 
fires, were all invented by the Engliſb; and, to meet the 
wiſhes, and receive the liberality of the Britiſp legiſlature, 
the late ingenious Mr. Harriſon invented a time-keeper, 
which has been found of great uſe in aſcertaining the lon- 
gitude at fea z for which important piece of mechaniſm, 
he received the reward offered by parliament of twenty 
thouſand pounds, for the diſcovery of a method to find the 
longitude at ſea, Mr. Arnold has ſince made ſome im- 
provements on time-keepers. 

The Engliſh, ſays Dr. Buſching, were the firſt who ſet 
on foot that noble manufacture of ſilk and woollen tapeſtry, 
in which life and nature are imitated with admirable kill. 
Their broad cloths are the fineſt and moſt beautiful in the 
world, and are admired and purchaſed in every quarter of 
the globe; indeed the woollen manufacture is in ſo flou- 
riſhing a condition, that the value of cloths and ſtuffs an- 
nually exported amounts to two millions ſterling, The 
manufactures of lowered ſilks have been greatly improved, 
and in the beauty of the patterns they excel thoſe of 
France or any other country. There has been lately in- 
vented a method of printing on plain ſilk, . in gold. 
The printers of linen too greatly excel thoſe of other na- 
tions, from the ſuperior {kill of the pattern-drawers. 

In ſhort, there is ſcarce a manufacture in Europe which 
is not brought to great perfection in England; in the ma- 
nufacture of iron the Engliſb have no competitors ; locks, 
edge- tools, guns, ſwords, and other arms, are ſaid to ex- 
ceed any thing of the kind in the reſt of Europe; houſhold 
utenſils of braſs, iron, and pewter, are important articles 
of manufacture; and ſuch clocks and watches as bear a 
price are very much eſteemed; though the miſerable cheap 
work bought up and ſent abroad has diſhonoured the na- 
tion. Great improvement has of late been made in Eng- 
land in the manufacture of writing and printing paper; 
but the French paper for copper- plate prints ſtill maintains 
the ſuperiority. : : 

GREAT BRITAIN enjoys a fine ſituation with reſpect 
to commerce, and is ſurrounded with excellent harbours. 
Its trade and navigation may be ſaid to have begun in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, and to have made a gradual 
advancement — two centuries. 

The exports to France, are tin, lead, horn-plates, Bir- 
mingham wares of all kinds, and, when permitted, corn; 
from thence are imported brandy, wines, lace, linen, cam- 
brics, and /awns. ; 

The commercial treaty with France, concluded in 1786, 
has opened a new market for Eng/1h manufactures in that 
country, and cauſed the balance of trade between the two 
countries greatly to preponderate on the fide of Great 
Britain; whilit, by lowering the port duties, and by allow- 
ing the importation of ſuch articles as were before contra- 
band, the ſmuggling trade has been effectually ſuppreſſed. 

To Holland are int almoſt all ſorts of commodities and 
manufactured goods, either of our own produce or im- 
ported from abroad, with large quantities of pit-coal ; and 
from thence are received ſpices, drugs for dying, fine linen, 
tapes, whale-fins, and toys. : 

The diſtracted ſtate of the ſeven united provinces, 
torn by inteſtine commotions, without political ſtrength 
or ſtability ; led by ſordid ſelfiſhneſs to purſue a narrow 
ſyſtem of politics, ſubverſive of its independence, has of 
late, thrown into the hands of the Engliſb, much of that 
carrying trade which has long been ſo beneficial to the 
Dutch, | | 

To wes are ſent tin, lead, hard-ware, ſugar, flan- 
Vol. Il. 
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nels, a few fluffs, and ſerges, with manufactured cotton 
goods ; for which we receive fine laces, linen, cambrics, 
tapes,, and other goods, EY | 

To Crack the ports of Hamburg and Emden, are 
ſent woollen e Prod of every kind, Ea India goods, 
tin, lead, ginger, and ſugar. The imports from thence 
are linen, thread, goat ſkins, and many other commodities, 
In many places, however, ſeveral of the Englifh manu= 
factures are prohibited; and yet it is thought that the balance 


of trade in general is conſiderably in favour of England. 


Little trade is carried on with Denmark and Norway, 
except for a few coarſe woollen goods and tobacco; but 
from thoſe countries are received timber, fir-planks, deer 
ſkins, and many other articles of commerce, the greateſt 
part of which is paid in money. The Swedes alſo bay lit. 
tle, and ſell copper, iron, deals, timber, and naval ſtores. | 

To Ruſſia and Dantzick are ſent tin, lead, worſted fluff,” 
cottons, fuſtians, lace, thread, alum, copper, cabinet work, 
and a great quantity of tabacco, From thence are imported 
pot-aſhes, hemp, flax, coarſe linen, cable-yarn, bees-wax, iſing- 
glaſs, hides of ſeveral ſorts, and leather; with linſeed, tram- 
oil, flax, and debe, beg s briſtles, caviare, tallmw, Cc. 

o Itah are ſent various kinds of Eaſt India goods, 
broad cloth, long ells, bays, druggets, camblets, leather, tin, 
lead, pilchards, herrings, ſalmon, cod, and various other ar- 
ticles, From thence are imported wine, oil, ſoap, olives, 
Hing drugs, anchovies, and raw, thrown, and wrought ſilt. 
From the king of Sardinia's dominions is obtained the 
fine ſilk called organzine, which is thrown here by an engine, 
of which a very curious one has been many years at Derby, 
and others for ſome time in two or three towns in Cheſhire. 

The trade from England to the Levant and Turkey was 
formerly or conſiderable; in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth an excluſive charter was granted to a company 
merchants, and fo lately as the year 1730, ten thouſand 
pieces of broad cloth were ſhipped by the Turkey company; 
but that trade is now inconſiderable, the French having the 
double advantage of proximity of ſituation, and cheapneſs of 
manufacture : a thin kind of woollen cloth being made in 
Provence and Languedoc, and ſhipped at the port of Mar- 
ſeilles, which better ſuits the warm climate to which it is 
exported than the Engliſh broad cloth, or the Yorkfhhire 
woollens. The Levant company have, for ſeveral years, 
received annual grants from parliament, amounting from 
three thouſand to ten thouſand pounds. 7 

To Spain are ſent nearly the ſame commodities as to 
Italy, many of which are exported from thence to their 
American dominions. In return they give wine, oil, fruit, 
particularly oranges, lemons, and raiſins, wool, indigo, cochi- 
neal, and other drugs, with gold and ſiluer in ſpecie or bullion, 

The export trade to Portugal was ſeveral years ago more 
conſiderable than it has been of late, or is at preſent ; the 
commodities ſent thither conſiſt of many articles of wear- 
ing apparel, and a numerous aſſortment of goods for the 
Braſils; in return for which large quantities of wines are 
imported, and much fruit : the balance of the trade, which 
is {till conſiderable in favour of the Engliſb, is paid in gold 
coin, although by the laws of Portugal the exportation of 
ſpecie is prohibited, | 
The curious inventions of Sir Richard Arkwright to 
conſtruct machines for the purpoſe of manufacturing cot- 
ton, has given to England that very important branch of 
buſineſs excluſively. The cheapneſs with which thoſe 
goods are now fabricated cauſes all Europe to be ſupplied 
with them from this country, and the vaſt demand pro- 
vides employment for a much greater number of poor 
than had ever been employed in that article before the uſe 
of machines. Hence the importation of cotton is made in 
very greatquantities, not only from the places where itis cul- 
tivated, but from Marſeilles, Bourdeaux, Liſbon, and various 
other ports; this, when manufactured, is re-exported. 

The African trade chiefly conſiſts in that inhuman traf- 
fic, the purchaſe of ſlaves; which are carried from that 
coaſt to the Wet India iſlands, and the American conti- 
nent. The humanity of the Britifh legiſlature has lately 
ſubjected the mode of carrying on this trade to many ſa- 
lutary regulations and reſtrictions, whilſt its total abolition 
was ſtrenuouſly urged by ſome very reſpectable members 
of the houſe of commons. By the peace of Verſailles, in 
the year 1783, the Engliſb poſſeſſions on the African coaſt 
were much curtailed, and conſequently the other branches 


of commerce with-that coaſt is now rendered leſs conſi- 
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derable than it became after the conqueſts in 1758; the 
articles obtained are, gold-duft, gum ſeneca, elephant's teeth, 
red-woed, gum: arabic, and ambergris. 

The territorial poſſeſſions acquired by the Engliſh in 
the Eaft Indies, conſiſting of a conſiderable part of a 
country, which, in its full extent, has been computed to 
contain one hundred millions of inhabitants, were conſi- 
dered as the grand reſource amidſt the extremities into 
which the late war had brought Great Britain, and eſſen- 
tially ſerviceable in enabling her to bear up under her enor- 
mous weight of debt; but many wiſe men and true pa- 
triots, alike lament the means of relief, and the ſituation 
which required them, as neither tending to permanency 
of empire, nor the advancement of public virtue. The 
exports to Bengal, and the coaſts of Corontandel and Ma- 
labar, are woollen cloths, lead, and a variety of Engliſb 
manufaCtures ; and the imports conſiſt of raw and wrought 
filks, callicocs, chintzes, ſalt-petre, (of which the com- 
pany is bound by its charter to deliver to government a 
certain quantity annually at a ſettled price) and many other 
articles; but all the wrought ſilks, callicoes, and chintzes, 
are required by law to be re-exported, thoſe articles being 
mew u for home conſumption, as they materially in- 
ferfere with the manufactures of the country. 

The Eaſt India Company is now become ſo important a 
commercial body, that we ſhall here ſtop to ſpeak of its 
origin, eſtabliſhment, and hiſtory. The firſt knowledge 
which the Engliſb gained of the nature and importance of 
the trade to the E Indies, we are told by Camden, in his 
Iife of queen Elizabeth, was in conſequence of a capture 
which Sir Francis Drate made of two Portugueſe ſhips, 
on their outward-bound paſſage thither, in the year 1587 ; 
and before the death of that queen, a charter was granted 
to George earl of Cumberland, and two hundred and fif- 
teen knights, aldermen, and merchants, to trade to the 
Eaft Ingtes, and they raiſed a capital of 72,000/. but not 
on one joint ſtock, as afterward, but by uniting ſundry 
copartnerſhips and ſmaller ſtocks. The firſt voyage was 
undertaken in the year 1601, by captain James [at ag 
with five ſhips; it proved very proſperous, and he returned 
home in 1603, having on his homeward voyage taken 
poſſeſſion of the iſland of St, Helena. Surat, on the 
coaſt of Malabar, was the firſt ſettlement made by the 
Engliſh, no permanent eſtabliſhment being formed in any 
other part of the country to which they traded. This 
company ſubſiſted, through many viciflitudes, until the 
beginning of the preſent century, The commerce 
which the Engliſh carried on in India ſoon becoming 
conſiderable, king James I. appointed Sir Thomas Rowe 
his and the company's ambaſlador to the emperor of 
Hinds/tan, commonly called the Great Mogul, and, 
in the record preſerved by Rymer, (Fcœdera XVI. 
75) © the Great Magoar.” The expence of this em- 

y was defrayed by the company, who about the ſame 
time firſt formed one common ſtock, A few years after, 
the Enzlifh obtained leave of the king of Golconda to ſettle 
at Madras-patan, on the Coromandel coaſt, where they 
built a fort, which they named St. George, from the tu- 
telar Saint of their country. Before the commencement 
of the civil wars, in the reign of Charles I. this compan 
is ſaid to have employed 15,000 tons of ſhipping, but * 
terward their trade 122 declined, and from the year 
1653 to 1657 a kind of open trade was carried on from 
England to the eaſt, * which the intereſts of the com- 
pany were greatly affected. After the Reſtoration, the 
monopoly, having obtained the protection of government 
revived. About the time of the Revolution, the Engl; 
company erected Fort William at Calcutta; they had 
long been ſettled in the kingdom of Bengal, but this was. 
the firſt place of ſtrength they provided in thoſe parts; 
ſoon aſter which the Dutch eſtabliſhed themſelves at Hoogley, 
a town which the Engl; had abandoned for Calcutta; 
they are both ſituated on the river Hoogley, but on oppo- 
ſite ſides, and are diſtant about twenty-ſix miles, In the 
reign of king William III. the capital ſtock of the com- 
pany amounted to 744,000/, In the year 1695, in con- 
equence of an offer made by many opulent merchants, to 
lend two millions to the public, a new Ea India 
company was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament ; but the 
intereſts of the old company, and this new eſtabliſhment, 
were found to claſh ſo deſtructively to each, that in the 
year 1700 an act paſſed empowering the two companies 
to adjuſt their concerns by arbitration, and for that purpoſe 
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the earl of Godolphin and Mr. Harley, afterw: 
Oxford, were appointed for the old company, ha 
of Halifax for the new. By the able conduct of the; 
arbitrators, the two companies became conſolidated * 
rather, the old company was abſorbed in the new The 
title then aſſumed was © The United Company of M « 
chants trading to the E Indies,” and under this en A 
mination jt has continued ever ſince, by virtue of ſeve 4 
renewals ofs its charter, for certain terms of years A 
the time of the Union, the Scotch were extremely Glick. 
ous to obtain a participation of this trade, but it was in- 
flexibly denied them ; and government has thought pro 80 
to conſine the monopoly to the port of London. The ta 
pital of the company was, in 1789, 4, ooo, ooo]. but in 
that year an act was obtained to enable the company to 
borrow another million, at the rate of 1701. for 9h 
hundred pounds of ſtock, amounting in the whole 2 
1,700,000/ The dividends made to the proprietors have 
varied conſiderably, they have been ſix per cent. per an- 
num, and as high as twelve and an half; but government 
has now reſtricted the directors to a dividend not exceed. 
ing eight per cent. (at which rate it now is.) But if the 
profits of the company ſhall leave a ſurplus, after paying 
eight per cent, the public are to receive three-fourths of 
ſuch profit, and the other fourth is to be divided among the 
proprietors. The company is likewiſe reſtricted in the 
amount of its bond debt to a million and half. 

In the year 1767, the company agreed to pay, for the 
uſe of the public, 400,000 J. per annum, for a limited time 
in conſideration of retaining their territorial acquiſitions 
and revenues, In the year 1781 their charter was re- 
newed for ten years, and then terminable in three years 
on notice given by the ſpeaker of the houſe af com- 
mons, in writing, by order of the houſe, and repayment 
of 4, 200, oo J. by the public. In the year 1784, a board 
of control was eſtabliſhed by act of =P tell compoſed 
of fix commiſſioners to be appointed by the crown, and 
removeable at the pleaſure of the crown: the object of 
which eſtabliſhment is to ſuperintend, direct, and con- 
trol all acts and proceedings, which in any reſpect relate 
to the civil or military government or revenues, of the 
Britiſh territorial poſſeſſions in India the court of direc- 
tors are likewiſe required to deliver to this board, all 
minutes, orders, and reſolutions made by themſelves, or 
by the proprietors in a general court, with many other 
regulations unneceſſary to enumerate here. 

The trade to China has long drained Europe of that 
ſilver which the mines of South America pour forth. That 
trade may be now conſidered as in a manner engroſſed by 
the Engliſh, ſince the lowering the duties upon teas has 
left no incentive to the ſmuggling of that commodity : 
hence the Danes and Swedes, who uſed to ſend ſhips to that 
diſtant part of the world, do fo no longer ; the Dutch 
likewiſe were much concerned in this contraband trade. 

The Hudſon's-bay company export woollen goods, haber- 
daſbery wares, hatchets, arms, and other hard-ware; and im- 
port great quantities of int and furs of different kinds. 

The trade to Canada is increaſing every year in impor- 
tance, and the flouriſhing ftate of the colony of Ma 
Scotia and New Brunfwick affords the ee of many 
commercial advantages. | 

Since the concluſion of the peace with the United 
States of America, no commercial treaty has been con- 

cluded between that country and Great Britain. The chief 
articles imported are, tobacco from Virginia and Maryland, 
rice, . pitch, and tar from Carolina; for which va- 
rious articles of Engliſb manufacture, particularly Hard- 
ware, are exported, a great preference being ſtill given to 
Britiſh goods before thoſe of France. | 

To the Veſt India Iſlands are exported all kinds of 
wearing apparel, both woollen and linen, houſhold furni- 
ture, and hardware ; from thence receiving, excluſively, 
their produce, which conſiſts in ſugars, ginger, indigo, 
rum, coffee, cocoa-nuts, pimento, and ſweetmeats of va- 
rious kinds ; molaſſes and rum are permitted to be ſent to 
the American ports, in exchange for lumber. The ß 
India ſhips likewiſe bring abundance of turtle. 

The whale fiſheries are very extenſive and important 
objects: beſides that fiſhery which is carried on northward, 
the ſouthern ocean, as far as Faultland's iſlands, is reſorted 
to for the purpoſe of catching whales, which there abound, 
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| and are caught in ſuch numbers as to render that very diſ- 
tant voyage advantageous, | 
The 
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The fiſheries on the coaſt of Newfoundland, although, 
by the laſt treaty of peace, the French are admitted to a 
larger participation of them, yet they are {till principally 
carried on by the er of Great Britain, 

The exports to Ireland conſiſt chiefly of broad-cloth, 

t, ribbons; gol and filver lace, hard-ware, pewter, hops, 
coals, tobacco, ſugar, and a few Eaft India goods; the im- 
rts from thence conſiſt of /inen-yarn, wool, tallow, butter, 
but more eſpecially linent, of which important branch of 
trade, particular notice will be taken, when we deſcribe the 
north of Ireland. At the ports of Cork, Kinſale, and 
ſome others, both'merchant-ſhips and thoſe of the royal 
navy, take in their ſea ſtores of beef and pork, when pro- 
ceeding weſtward. | 3 

The annual exports of Great Britain have conſiderably 
declined ſince the commencement of the American war; 
and, though they have ſomewhat revived ſince its ter- 
mination, yet they at preſent fall very ſhort of former 
periods, particularly from the year 1770 to 1774, when 
the exports were ſtated to be, on an average, very near 
ſixteen millions a year, and their exceſs, compared with 
the imports, was 3,19444.34/. In the year 1778, the ex- 

rts wete 11,50% 525. and the balance of foreign 
trade in favour of the country only 420, 989 J. But its 
foreign trade does not amount to one ſixth part of the an- 
nual products and manufactures of England. It is ſup- 

oſed that two-thirds of all the foreign traffic of England 
is carried on in the port of London. 

In Great Britain money is computed by pounds, ſhil- 
lings, and. pence, twelve pence making a ſhilling, and 
twenty ſhillings, an imaginary coin called a pound, The 
gold pieces conſiſt at preſent of only guineas and half gui- 
neas, quarter guineas being no longer in circulation : the 
filver coin conſiſts of crowns, half- crowns, ſhillings, and 
ſix-pences ; ſilver groats, three-pences, two-pences, and 

nnies are become ſcarce, and are only uſed as preſents 
to children : the copper money conſiſts of halfpence and 
farthings. Great national benefit has accrued by the re- 
gulations reſpecting the gold coin; but both the filver and 
copper money in circulation 1s in general of a very de- 
baſed or ſpurious quality, by which the trading part of the 
community being much injured, marry repreſentations have 
been made to government for redreſs. 


: 8 ECT. IV, | 

The Titles of the King of Great Britain, his Arms, and 
Forces by Sea and Land. Of the Civil Government of 
the King's Court, the great Officers of State, the Or- 
ders of Nobility and of Knighthood. 


HE titles of the king of Great Britain are, George III. 
| by the grace of God of Great Britain, France, 
and Jreland, king, defender of the faith, arch-treaſurer and 
elector of the holy Roman empire, &c. In addrefling him, 
he is ſtyled Your Majeſty, or Sire. The eldeſt ſon is from 
his birth ſtyled duke of Cornwall; but receives the title 
of prince of Wales by creation; and in both thoſe pro- 
vinces certain revenues are annexed to theſe titles. All 
the king's children are ſtyled “ their royal highneſſes.“ 
The arms of Great Britain are, in the firſt grand quar- 


ter gules, three lions paſſant guardant in pale or; the im- 


perial enſigns of England, impaled with the 5 65 arms of 
Scotland, which are or, a lion rampant with a double treſ- 
ſure flowered and counter-flowered, with fleurs. de- lis 
gules. The ſecond quarter is the royal arms of France 
Azure, three fleurs-de-lis or. The third, the enſign of 
Ireland, which is azure, a harp or, ſtringed argent. The 
fourth grand quarter is his preſent majeſty's own coat 
gules, two lions paſſant guardant or, for Brunfwic, im- 
paled with Lunenburg, which is, or ſemee of hearts, pro- 
per, a lion rampant azure, having ancient Saxony, viz. 
ules, a horſe current argent, grafted in baſe, and in a 
ſhield ſur tout gules, the diadem or crown of Charlemagne. 
The whole within a garter, as ſovereign of that moſt no- 
ble order of knighthood, inſcribed with the motto Hor 
SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE, that is, © Evil be to him that 
evil thinks,” given by Edward III. the founder of the 
order. The creſt is a helmet full faced and grated, 
mantled with cloth of gold, double ermine, and ſurmounted 
by an imperial crown, on the top of which is a lion paſ- 
ſant guardant or, crowned. . The ſupporter on the dexter 
fide is a lion guardant or, crowned, the proper ſupporter | 
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of the Engliſb enſign; on the ſiniſter, an unicorn argent, 
horned and hoofed or, gorged with a collar of croſſes, pat- 
tee, and fleur-de-lis, 4 gold-chain fixed to it; both ſtand- 
ing on a compartment, from whence iſſue from one ſtem 
the two royal badges of his majeſty's chief dominions, 
namely; on the ri Fe a roſe party per pale, argent an 
pules, ſtalked and leafed vert, for England; and on the 

eft a thiſtle for Scotland, being ſo adorned by James I. 
whoſe ſupporters, as king of Scotland, were two unicorns ; 
and England being under him united to that nation, gave 
occaſion to one of them being placed on the ſiniſter ſide ; 
and in 1614, as king of Ireland, he cauſed the harp to 
be marſhalled with the arms of Great Britain. The 
motto in a ſeroll is, Dieu ET Mox Drotr ; that is, 
„God and my right,” which was firſt adopted by Ri- 


chard I. afterward laid aſide, re- aſſumed by Edward III. 


when he Jaid claim to the crown of France, but not uni- 
formly uſed by his ſucceſſors. 

The land forces of the kingdom, ſince the Revolution, 
have been annually voted by parliament, in order to 
guard againſt the dangerous conſequences of a ſtanding 
army, to the liberties of the people, if rendered inde- 
pendent of the civil authority: in time of peace thoſe for 
garriſons, the iſlands of Guernſey, Jerſey, &c. generally 
amount to upward of 17,000 men; beſide which, provi- 
ſion is made for garriſons in the plantations and Gib- 
raltar ; the number of men employed in which, is not 
regularly laid before parliament, though always pro- 
ducible when called for; but the charges attending thoſe 
military ſervices are about a third of the former amount. 
In ſome periods of the late war there were conſiderably 
more than one hundred thouſand men in arms, including 
the embodied militia, but excluſive of foreign troops in 
Britiſh pay. 

The number of ſeamen are annually voted in like man- 
ner : in times of peace they uſed to be 16,000 men, ſuch 
being the number voted in the years 1767, 1768, 1769, 
and 1770; for the years 1785, 1786, 1787, they were 
18,000, and in 1789, 20,000, For the year 1779, 70,000 
ſeamen, including marines, were voted, and the number 
increaſed progreſſively each year, until, in 1783, it amount- 


ed to 110, ooo ſeamen, including 25,291 marines, The re- 


giſtered militia conſiſt of near 200,000 men, a certain num- 


| ber of which are every year drawn out for a ſhort time. 


The navy of Great Britain roſe to an aſtoniſhing mag- 
nitude in the laſt war, as will appear by the following 
account of ſhips in commiſſion in the year 1783, the 
preſent number of ſhips in commiſſion will properly ac- 
company it. 


Navy of Great Britain, in commiſfion 1783 and 1789. 


Firſt Rate - - - 3 2 
Second Rate 13 2 
Third Rate - - - - - - 93 I5 
Fourth Rate —23 
Fifth Rate — — 5 65 18 
Sixth Rate - - -.- = 47... 18 
Sloops - - - - - = = = - 34 _. '49 
Total - 328 105 


The -thips out of commiſſion in the year 1789, in- 
cluding loops, amounted to 271. | 
Tube firſt naval officer is ſtyled vice-admiral of England, 
the next to him is the rear-admiral ; there is likewiſe a 
vice-admiral of Scotland; the admiral of the fleet is a poſk 
more of rank and emolument than of truſt and import- 
ance. The other admirals are diſtinguiſhed by their dif- 
ferently coloured flags; the firſt in rank are admirals of the 
white, the ſecond of the blue; then follow the vice-admi- 
rals of the red, white, and blue, next to them the rear- 
admirals in the ſame order. 5 
The marine department was formerly committed to 5 


lord high admiral, which poſt was held by prince Rupert, 
the lor | | 


chancellor, lord treaſurer, and lord 
in ſome part of the reign of Charles II; and by prince 
George of Denmark, aſſiſted by a council, from the ac-- 
ceſſion of queen Anne to the time of his death in 1708 
the earl of Pembroke, who filled it at king William's death, 


rivy ſeal 


was then reinſtated, but he held it not quite a twelve- 


month, and it has ever ſince been entruſted to cor 


if 
honers, who for a long time have been ſeyen in num 
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they are ſtyledl lords ſtom their office, but the firſt lord is | V. The lord privy-ſeal, through'whoſe hands all grants, 
* 


the prefiding and efficient agent, being conſidered as the re- 
ſponſible man to the nation. This poſt is always given 
to a perſorr of high rank; in time of war it is a depart- 
ment of the higheſt conſequence, and requires the' fulleſt 
knowledge and 


char | it. 4 

"Fe civil government of the court is committed to the 
lord chamberlain, who prefides over all the affairs belong- 
ing to the king's chamber, and all above ſtairs, except 
the precinct of the king's bed-chamber, which is wholly 
under the groom of the itole. He has alfo the overſight 
of the ſerjeant at arms; of the chaplains, though he him- 
ſelf is a layman; of the phyſicians, ſurgeons, barbers, c.; 
of the wardrobe, the beds, muſic, comedians, hunting, 
meſſengers, handicrafts, and artizans, retained in the 
king's fervice. By an act paſſed ſoon after the acceſſion 
of the preſent royal family to'the crown, the lord cham- 
berlain is appointed licencer of all dramatic pieces. which 
are brought out on the theatres, and has a controling power 
over thoks places of public entertainment. 

The ' maſter of the great wardrobe was an officer of 
conſiderable dignity, but it was aboliſhed, with many 
others, in the year 1782. 15 

The lord fleward of the houſehold has authority over 
all the officers and ſervants of the palace, except thoſe of 
the king's chapel, chambers, and ſtables. He attends the 
king when he goes to the houfe of lords, adminiſters the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to the members of the 
houſe of commons when a new parliament is choſen, &c. 
In the king's preſence he carries a white wand, as does 
alſo the Iord chamberlain. 

The maſter of the horſe has the management of the 
king's ſtables and breed of horſes, and preſides over the 
equerries, pages, footmen, grooms, farriers, ſmiths, coach- 
men, ſadlers, and other trades working for the king's 
tables. He has alſo the eare of the lands and revenues 
appointed for the king's breed of horſes, litters, coaches, 
chairs, &c. The maſter of the horſe has the peculiar 
privilege of making uſe of the King's: coaches, horſes, 

ages, and footmen, when he goes abroad; and upon any 
folemn cavalcade he rides next the king. 

There ate alſo ſixteen lords of the king's bed-chamber, 
including the groom of the ſtole. | = 

Moſt of the other officers and ſetvants are now under 
the above three principal officets of his thajeſty's houſhold. 

The great officers of the crown were originally nine, 
namely, the lord high fleward, lord chancellor, lord high 
treaſurer, lord preſident of the council, lord privy-ſeal, lord 

rlain, lord high conflable, and lord high admiral. 


will appear from the following account. | 

I. The lord high ſteward is appointed by the king as 
judge, when a peer is to be tried for high tfeaſon. This 
office was anciently the higheſt in the government, and 
its power fo — that it was thought unſafe to truſt 
it any longer in the hands of a ſubject. The laſt who en- 
J this office by inberitance was Henry of Bolingbroke, 
afterward king of England. Since his time it has been 
revived only upon particular occaſions ; as at the king's 
coronation, or the arraignment of a peer; after which he 
publickly breaks the white ſtaff, which he bears in his 
hand as a badge of his office, to ſhew that it is expired. 


II. The lord high chancellor, or keeper of the great 


ſeal, takes place cx ee after the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ; and, by virtue of his office, is a member of the 
privy-council. He keeps the great feal, and cauſes are 
referred to him from the other courts, he having the power 
of judging according to equity, and of moderating the ri- 
gour of the common law. His decrees can only be re- 
verſed by the houſe of Lords. This great officer is com- 
3 pointed to the poſt of lord high ſteward. 


he lord high treaſurer was formerly an officer of 

great power and authority ; but ever ſince the Revolution 
it has been under the direction of five commiſſioners, 
ſtyled © lords of the treaſury.” The firſt lord of the trea- 
ſury is generally likewiſe chancellor of the exchequer, 
id looked upon as the prime miniſter of the country. 
IV. The lord preſident of the privy-council lays before 
that body ſuch bulinefs as is to be tranſacted there, and, 
if the king be abſent, makes a report to his majeſty of 
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experience in naval affairs for the due dif- | 


* 


— 


preſent, as we have already obſerved, executed by com- 


that theſe places produced, in the year 1780, to the ſe- 
cat c veral poſſeſſors, the following ſums. | 
Pat theſe have been greatly mutilated and changed, as | 


mm. * 
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charters, and pardons, ſigned by the king, paſs, 
come to the great ſeal; together with bounti 
other things as do not require the great ſeal. 
virtue of his office, a privy-counſellor. 

VI. The lord high chamberlain of England, whoſe 
office is to carry the king's coif and gloves at his corona. 
tion, with the ſword, ſcabbard, c. to dreſs the king that 
day in his royal robes, to ſerve him with water to waſh 
his hands, and to undreſs him. To him belongs the 
care of providing every thing neceſſary in the houſe of 
Lords na, ee ſeſſion of parliament. When the king 
goes to the houſe, he gives the ſword of ſtate to whats 
ever lord he pleaſes; walks on the right hand of it, next 
the king's perſon ; has under his direction the gentleman 
uſher of the black rod, with the yeoman uſher and door- 
keeper; and upon ſolemn occaſions, when he enters 
WW-eftminſter-hall, has the keys of that hall and the ſeveral 
courts in it delivered to him. This office was heredita- 
rily held by the dukes of Ancaſter; but, on the death of the 
fourth duke, in the year 1779, it devolved to his elder 
ſiſter, lady Priſcilla Barbara Elizabeth Bertie; and is 
now held by Sir Peter Burrel, the huſband of that lady, 
in right of his wife. — 

VII. The lord high conftable had ſuch an extenſive 
power, that it has been long aboliſhed, except at corona- 
tions, when an officer is created to affift at the ceremony, 
and his power ends with it. 

VIII. The earl marſhal on particular occaſions takes 
cognizance of affairs relative to war, regulates ceremo- 
mes, and preſides over the heralds office. This poſt has 
long been hereditary inthefamily of the dukes of Norfolk. 

IX. The lord high admiral had formerly the ſuperin- 
tendence of all maritime affairs; but the office is at 


before the 
es and fuck 
He is, by 


miſſion, the directors of which are ſtyled & the lords of 
the admiralty.” , | 

The chief officers of the receipt of his majeſty's Ex- 
chequer, the chancellor excepted, derive from thoſe ap- 
pointments, inſtead of honorary diſtinctions, the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial emoluments. Here the chancellor preſides in his 
financial capacity, whilft in the court of excheguer he ſel- 
dom appears. The chief offices are five in number: 
viz. the auditor of the receipts, the clerk of the pells, 
the tellers (four in number) chamberlains (two) and 
uſher. © They hold their places for life. In the ſixth re- 
rt of the © commiſſioners appointed to examine, take, 
and ſtate the public accounts of the kingdom, it is tated 


The auditor (held by the Duke of Newcaſtle) 
Total of ſums received in the office - - =- 


Grofs receipts on account of the auditor « 
Payments in taxes, to clerks, and incidents 


Nett income of the auditor 


- Of which was paid by the public - 13,708 
5 out of the civil iſt - 1,116 
by individuals 6 


The clerk of the pells (then held by Sir Edward Walpole, mw 
by the Right Hon. Iſaac Barre.) 

Grofs recipts - «- = - + 

Payments in taxes, to clerks, and incidents 


Nett income 
The groſs receipts in the office of the four tellers were 
Payments in taxes, to clerks, and incidents; 


The nett income of the firſt teller (Earl of Hardwicke) - + 
| fecond ditto (Marquis of Buckingham) 
third ditto (Viſcount Baybam) - < « 
zh fourth ditto (now Lord Thurlw) - +» 
The two chamberlains of the exchequer, who are the principal 
officers in the tally-court, have much ſmaller emoluments, 
their nett receipts together being under a thouſand pounds; 
but the groſs charge of the tally office, in all its diviſions, 
was found to be - - 4 F 6 
The uſher of the exchequer, (the Hon. Horace Malpole) had 
groſs receipts to the amount of - - <- - - 
* pH 593] Deductionss = 


Nett receipt 


The groſs expences attending the receiving and iſſuing 
in the receipt of his majeſty's exchequer, 


what has pafſed in council. | 


, public money, 
t 9 


2 
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zn the year 1780, was found to be 86,5551. the nett ſum 
* 2651 of Thich $1,7511. was paid by the public, 8,008. 
= of the civil liſt, 22,929 J. by individuals, and 3,867 2 
in taxes ; but; as the ſums iſſued from the exchequer during 
that year, greatly exceeded all former periods, being 
30, 384, 838 4. (on near ſixteen millions of which a poundage 
was paid out, amounting to 62, 225. that being the moſt 
fruitful ſource of fees) it may be preſumed that the emo- 
luments to the above officers were, in pan gere particu- 
larly large, the total of which to the ineffective officers 
amounted to 45, 332 J. but of this circumſtance the com- 
miſſioners take no notice in their report. a 
Beſide theſe officers there are two principal Secretaries 
State, which uſed to be diſtinguiſhed as taking the 
northern and ſouthern departments, but they are now 
ſtyled for © the home department, and “ the foreign de- 
rtment. In the year 1768, a third ſecretary was ap- 
inted to the American department, which office ſubſiſted 
till the year 1782, when it was aboliſhed by act of par- 
liament, together with the board of trade, or “com- 
miſſioners of trade and plantations,” and many other 


T he peerage of England is at preſent as follows : 


Of whom have 


been created in 
the preſent 
| reign. 

Princes of the blood - <= = 5 5 
OE RT ET 2 
Marquiſ - - - - - 6 6 
Fark oo - 4: = - '- 00 22 
Viſcounts - = +» — — TY 7 
Barons or Lords 81 SI 


The only hereditary honour in England, below the 
peerage, is 7 hat of 8 being uſually deſcendible to 
the 115 male, and ſometimes to a collateral branch, ac- 
cording to the limitation in the patent. This dignity 
was firſt conferred by king James I. in the year 1611, 
being an expedient ſuggeſted by his miniſter and favou- 
rite the earl of Saliſbury, to ſupply the exhauſted royal 
treaſury. The title was then ſold for a thouſand pounds, 
and conferred on two hundred purchaſers: at preſent 
there are twenty-two deſcendants from this original cre- 

ation who enjoy the Ggnity 3 of whom is Sir Edmund Ba- 
con, of Raveningham in Norfolk, whoſe anceſtor, Sir Vi- 
cholas Bacon, of Redgrave in Suffolk, was ſo created 22d 
of May 1611, and was premier baronet. As the pre- 
tended application of this money was for the reduction of 
the province of Lier in Ireland, all the baronets have 
the arms of Ul/er ſuperadded to their family coat. The 
preſent number of Engliſh baronets is 454, of which 134 
dave been created in the preſent reign. | 

The orders of knighthood in Great Britain are three, 
two Engliſh and one Scotch ; of theſe the king is grand 
maſter. The order of the Garter, or St. George, was in- 
ſtituted in 1350, by Edward III. and is conferred on twenty- 
ſix knights, including the king. Its infignia or badge is St. 
George on horſeback, with a dragon of enamelled gold, 
bearing the motto, HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. This 
George is worn at a blue ribbon, and the motto is embroi- 
dered with gold on a blue garter worn on the left! 53 

The order of the Bath was inſtituted by Henry IV. and 
revived with ſome improvements in 1725, by George I. 
It derives its name from a very ancient cuſtom of inſti- 
tuting knights by bathing. This order conſiſts of thirty- 
five Enights, excluſive of the ſovereign. Its enſigns are 
three crowns in a field or, with this inſcription, TRIA 
JUNCTA IN UNO; that +1 Three joined in one; and is 

ndant at a red ribbon. 
The order of the Thi/le, inſtituted in Scotland, was 
revived in 1703, by queen Anne, and its ſtatutes were 
enlarged in 1725, by George I. The knights of this order 
are but twelve in number, beſides the ſovereign, who pre- 
ſides as grand maſter. Its enſigns are the N 
Andrew, worn pendant to a green ribbon, and the motto 
' NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT. The collar is compoſed 
of thiſtles, interwoven with ſprigs and leaves of rue, which 
all of gold, 
bil Feudal tenures ſubſiſted in England, every one 
who held land of a certain yearly value, was required to 
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do ſuit and ſervice to the king, and to attend him in his 
wars, forty days in each year, after they had received 
knighthood from his hands. In the reign of Henry II. 
every one who held land to the amount of 20/1. a year 
was deemed a knight. Theſe feudatory knights were 
ſtyled in Latin, equites aurati, becauſe they always ſerved 
on horſeback, and wore ſpurs gilded with gold ; the law 
term given to them was milites, becauſe of their profeſ- 
ſion of arms, In the teigns of the Norman kings there 
were 60,000 of theſe knights in the kingdom. In pro- 
ceſs of time, military ſervice was frequently commuted 
for a fine, and the exaction of ſuch a fine, which was cal- 
led a knight's fee, was one of the many fatal expedients 
to raiſe money without the help of parliament reſorted to 
by Charles I. however, in the 16th year of that reign 
knight's fees were aboliſhed by act of parliament; as were, at 
the 1 all the other military ſuits and fervices an- 
nexed to feudal tenures, conſequently this kind of mili- 
tary knighthood fell into diſuſe. At preſent, knighthood 
is conferred as a mark of perſonal regard from the ſo- 
vereign, and does not deſcend : the ceremony is performed 
by the king laying a ſword upon the ſhoulder of the per- 
ſon to be knighted; who reſts on one knee, and pro- 
nouncing theſe words, © riſe up Sir A. B.“ The wife 
of a knight is ſtyled lady, or © your ladyſhip.” 

The title of Eſquire properly belongs to ſuch as hold 


places or poſts under the king, on which account a Juſtice. 


of the peace or a commiſſioner of the land tax are, by 
virtue of their offices, entitled to it. "The qualifications 
laid down by Sir Edward Coke, Camden, and Sir Henry 
Spelman, are now entirely obſolete, and three hundred 
pounds a year in land is that kind and degree of property 
which entitles to it; but vanity and 3 complai« 
ſance frequently cauſe it to be aſſumed and conferred with 
out diſcrimination. The ſons of peers being ſtyled © ho- 
nourable, and privy-counſellors & right honourable,” the 
addition of eſquire is not properly given to ſuch. 


| 8 E C 6 op V. 
of the 
People, the Courts of Fuſtice, and the Manner in which 
the Laws are executed, | 
HE legiſlative power in Great Britain is formed by 
the king, lords, and commons. Before the Union 
the houſe of Lords conſiſted only of the ſpiritual and tem- 


poral peers of England, and the houſe of Commons of 


hve hundred and thirteen knights, burgeſſes, and citizens: 
but at the Union fixteen peers of Scotland were added to 
the houſe of Lords, and forty-five Scots commoners to the 
houſe of Commons, making in all 558. The firſt of 
theſe are choſen before the ſitting of every new parliament 
by the peers of Scotland out of their own body. 

The purpoſe of parliaments is to maintain the conſtitu- 
tion, and keep inviolable the privileges of the people; they 
alſo raiſe ſubſidies, make laws, and redreſs grievances, 
The power of calling a parliament, and of adjourning 
and proroguing it, is veſted in the ſovereign; who has 
likewiſe the privilege of fixing the place of its meeting. 
Many parliaments, in the reign of Charles I. were held 
at Oxford, but ſince the revolution they have conſtantly 
been held at Vęſiminſter; the houſe of Commons ſittin 
in St. Stephen's chapel, adjoining to We/tmin/ter Hall, 
and the houſe of Lords in a contiguous undetached 
building. > 

The ſitting of the parliament is appointed by the king's 
proclamation, with the advice of the privy-council, and 
in chooſing anew one writs are iflued out by the lord chan- 
cellor to the Lords, to appear at the time and place ap- 
pointed. Writs are alſo ſent to the ſheriffs of every 
county, commanding them to ſummon the electors to 
chooſe as many knights, citizens, and burgeſſes in their 
reſpective counties, as are to fit in the houſe of Commons. 
The writs for Scotland are directed to the Privy-Council 
for ſummoning the ſixteen peers, and for electing the 
forty-five members. No judge, ſheriff, or clergyman can 
be elected; neither an alien or a minor. 

The qualifications for voting for members of parlia- 
ment are various in different parts of the kingdom : every 
freeholder, poſſeſſing land of the yearly value of forty 


ſhillings, has a right to vote e knight returnable for 
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the county where his land lies ; the repreſentatives of the 
city of London are choſen by tte livery of the city; thoſe 
for Weſtminſter, by every houſe-kceper paying taxes; the 
city of Briſtel and town of Mallen have the peculiar 
privilege of giving to every man who marcies the daugh- 
ter of a freeman, a right of voting ; and in ſome places 
there are not more than ſix or ſeven electors to return two 
members to parliament. | 

By a late act of parliament, all perſons holding any 
place in the cuſtoms or exciſe, are diſqualified from vot- 
ing for members of parliament. 

he qualification neceſſary for a knight of a ſhire, is ſix 
hundred pounds a year in freehold or copyhold land ; that 
of a burgeſs, or citizen, three hundred pounds a year. 
The acceptance of an office under the crown vacates a 
ſeat in parliament, and cauſes a new election. 

No act is valid without the concurrence of a majority 
in both houſes, and the king's approbation. The right 
which the king claims of putting a negative upon a bill 
which has paſſed both houſes of parliament, has not been 
exerciſed ſince the reign of Charles II. who choſe to exert 
it for the purpoſe of rejeCting a bill, which reſtored to the 
earl of Derby vaſt eſtates, of which he had been deprived 
by the parliament during the time of the commonwealth, 
for his attachment to the cauſe of that very king and his fa- 
ther; the reaſon aſſigned for this ſiniſter requital of ſervices 
was, that the poſſeſſions which would have been thus given, 
were much too conſiderable to be held by any ſubject in 
the kingdom. The diſuſe into which this royal prero- 
gative has fallen, led ſome members of each houſe of par- 
Jiament to contend, not many years ſince, that the king 
of England, at preſent, has no ſuch right of rejecting 
bills. Any bill for making a new law, or altering an old 
one, may be brought firſt into the houſe of Peers, except 
2 money bill ; but no bill relating to the revenues or pub- 
lic taxes can be brought into the houſe of Peers firſt, or 
altered when it is carried up from the Commons, though 
it may be totally rejected by the Lords. Thus, where the 
Lords . be tempted to purſue their on intereſt to 
the prejudice of the public, and might receive the greateſt 
pecuniary advantages from being corrupt, in granting 
ſupplies, they have only the power of refuſing, while the 

ommons alone have that of _— 

It is laid down by Sir William Blackflone, that every 
member, though choſen for a particular diftrict, when 
elected, and returned, ſerves for the whole realm; the 
end of his coming thither not being particular but general, 
and therefore he is not bound to conſult with, or take 
the advice of his conſtituents upon any particular point, 
unleſs he himſelf thinks it proper ſo to do. Commentaries, 
book I. chap. 2. But this doctrine, though ſupported by 
ſo 
as it reſpects the right of conſtituents to inſtruct their re- 
preſentatives. | 

The conſtitution of England adopts two ſalutary fic- 
tions: the one, that the king can do no wrong; the other, 
that the king never dies. Fhe firſt means, that whatever 
mal- adminiſtration prevails. in government, is to be 
charged upon the king's miniſters, and not upon the king : 
it likewiſe implies, that the prerogatives which the crown 
poſſeſſes, do not extend to the doing of ory ; thoſe pre- 
_— being created, or rather delegated, for the be- 
nefit of the people, not to be exerciſed to their hurt or 
detriment. Again, the king never dies ; for immediately 
upon the diſſolution of the reigning prince, the regal dig- 
nity veſts, in conſequence, without any previous form or 
act, in his heir, who is inſtantly, and to all intents and 
purpoſes, king; on which account, the perfonal defunc- 
tion of the ſovereign is called, his demiſe,” not his 

The king of Great Britain poſſeſſes very extenſive 
power ; he appoints all the great officers of ſtate, is the 
fountain of honour, fills vacant biſhopricks, nominates 
to all offices in the revenue, and to all military poſts, and 
can remove and diſmiſs from them at pleaſure : he has 
the power of declaring war and concluding peace, but 
can obtain no ſupply of money without the concurrence 
of both houſes of parljament ; neither can any miniſter 
continue Jong in office, however ſupported by the crown, 
unleſs he is likewiſe acceptable to the other branches of 
the legiſlation. Theſe prerogatives have been deemed 

ueceſſary for the ſovereign to poſſeſs, in order to give ef 
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an authority, has been much controverted, fo far | 
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ficiency to the executive government, and that 
ceſſary operations may be conducted with 
diſpatch. 

Ihe king's revenues, in modern times, have been di 
vided into ordinary and extraordinary : in ancient ti 0 
they were of no other kind than what are now called or. 


the ne. 
lecrecy aud 


dinary, and conſiſted of numerous oppreſſive but pro- 


ductive claims made upon the ſubjeR, but ˖ 
entirely done away, or poſſeſſed 4 manor 1 ne 
other ways, by the ſubject. The ordinary revenue of th 
crown, ſince the revolution, has conſiſted almoſt entirely 
in its demeſne lands, which, formerly, were ver lar 
and capable of being increaſed to a magnitude — , 
formidable, < for,” ſays Sir William Blackſtone, & the? 
are very few eſtates in the kingdom that have not at _ 
period or other, ſince the Norman conqueſt, been veſted 
in the hands of the king, by forfeiture, eſcheat, or other. 
wiſe ; fortunately for the liberty of the ſubject, the de⸗ 
reditary landed revenues of the crown, by a ſeries of 
improvident management, are almoſt all granted away to 
private ſubjects, and are ſunk nearly to nothing.“ Gm. 
mentaries, book I. chap. 8. The extraordinary revenues 
conſiſt of the taxes, whether annual or perpetual, which 
are raiſed upon the ſubject, The annual taxes are thoſe 
upon land and malt, the perpetual taxes are the cuſtoms 
exciſe, duties upon ſalt, poſt-office, ſtamp duties, duties 
upon houſes and windows, tenths and firſt fruits, licences 
to hackney coaches, and to hawkers and pedlars, dut 
upon poſt horſes and chaiſes, on ſervants, &c. &c. The 
clear nett produce of theſe ſeveral branches of the revenue, 
after all charges of collecting and management are paid, 
is in the firſt inſtance applied to- the payment of the in- 
tereſt of the national debt; next, to ſupply a million a 
year for its reduction, and to furniſh an annual ſum for 
the maintenance of the king's houſhold, and other purpoſes 
of the civil liſt, The ſurplus was, by act of parliament, 
in 1716, formed into a ſinking fund, which was to be ap- 
plied to the gradual payment of the national debt; its pro- 
duce of late years has been ſeldom much below three mil- 
lions annually, but the neceſſities of the ſtate now require it 
to be applied to make good the yearly expences, and it was 
from its firſt eſtabliſhment then, ſeldom made uſe of for 
the purpoſe for which it was originally aſſigned. 
The annual revenue of queen Elizabeth Lo 
amounted to no more than 600,000 
That of Charles I. to - 800,000 
The revenue voted by parliament to Charles ll. : 


es - 1,200,000 
Under which ſums were included all manner of public 


Or in 


| eXpences, and the charges of the navy and land forces. 


The whole of the annual revenue of James II. 
amounted to 


J. 


1,900,000 


Out of which his fleet and army were maintained, at the 
yearly expence of 1,100,000/, (In the year 1786, the 
expences of the navy and army were voted to be four mil- 
lions and three quarters, and theſe voted ſums are never 
any thing adequate to the ſervice. ) 

After the Revolution, when the parliament took into 


its own hands the annual ſupport of all the forces by ſea 


and land, a civil liſt was ſettled on the new king and 
queen, amounting, with the hereditary duties, to 700,000/. 
per annum, and the like ſum was continued to queen 
Anne and king George I. In the next reign, the produce of 
certain branches of exciſe and cuſtoms, the poſt-office, 
the duty on wine licences, the revenues of the remaining 
crown lands, the profits ariſing from courts of juſtice, which 
articles included all the hereditary revenues of the crown, 
and alſo a clear annuity of 120, oo0 J. in money, were ſet- 
tled on the king for life, for the ſupport of his houſhold, 
and the honour and dignity of the crown. Parliament 
at the ſame time ſtood engaged, if theſe did not produce 
annually 800,000/. to make up the deficiency ; but they 
are ſuppoſed always to have exceeded that ſum. At the 
acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, parliament granted the 
ſum of 800,000/. a year for the ſupport of the civil liſt, 
in lieu of the hereditary revenues, and the money ſettled 
on his 2 This revenue was charged with 
three life annuities ; to the princeſs dowager of Wales, 
the duke of Cumberland, and the princeſs Amelia, amount- 
ing together to 77, ooo l. In the year 1777, another hun- 


dred thouſand pounds a year was added to the civil liſt, 


which 
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which brought it to nine hundred thouſand pounds per 

um. | 
® Beſides which, it was ſtated in the year 1777, that the 
crown then enjoyed a farther yearly revenue of half a 
million, of which parliament had no right to take cogni- 
zance, ariſing from the electorate of Hanover, the king- 
dom of Ireland, the principality of Wales, the dutchy of 
Lancaſter, county of 8 intereſt of debts due to 
the late king, &c. 

The expences defrayed by the civil liſt are, ſuch as re- 
late in any manner to civil government ; theſe include 
the houſhold, all ſalaries to officers of ſtate, to the 


judges, and all the king's ſervants, the appointments to 


foreign ambaſſadors, the maintenance of the queen and 
the royal family, the king's private expences or privy 
purſe, penſions, and other bounties. 


Theſe, in the year 1776, were particularized as fol- 


lows : . 
The Queen - , -' „ "0,000 
Duke of Ghucefter - + - - - - 12,000 
wn Cumberland - - - - 12, ooo 


Princeſs Amelia 


- 12,000 
The ſervants of the late King, Princeſs of Wales, 


ueen of Denmark, &c, = - - -< < 8,000 
Cofferer of the houſhold (now aboliſhed 109,600 
Treaſurer of the chamber (now aboliſhed) 60,200 
Great wardrobe (now aboliſhed) - = 36, 400 
Maſter of the robes. = s 8,800 

— ho - - -. - - - 26,000 


Paymaſter of the works = = 76,500 
Miniſters to foreign courts, conſuls, &c. 98,600 
Great officers, judge's fees, ſalaries, &c. I 30,000 
Penſions and annuities - =- = = 127,000 


Royal bounties - - - = = = = 11, 500 
Gentlemen penſioners = = =- - = = 6,000 
Preſents to foreign miniſters — - 3,000 
Secret ſervice = - = = = 3 86, Do 
His Majeſty's privy purſe =» 48,000 
Goldſmith - - - - - - - »- = 2,500 


60,000 


— — 


084,100 


Law charges 
Total 


Toward the concluſion of the reign of George I. in the 
year 1724, application was made to parliament, by the 
. miniſtry, to diſcharge the debts contracted on the civil 
liſt, when a million was granted for that purpoſe. No 
other ſuch application was made until the year 1769, 
when the miniſter delivered a meſſage from his majeſty 
to the houſe of Commons, acquainting them that the ex- 
pence of his civil government had exceeded the revenue 
allotted by parliament, and he had been obliged to incur 
a debt of more than half a million, in conſequence of 
which the ſum of 513,5 11. was voted. Eight years 
afterwards (viz. in 1 777) a like application was made, and 
the ſum of 618,340/. was granted. = 

In the year 1782, a freſh debt was contracted, amount- 
ing to 295,817/, which, on being ſignified to the houſe : 
of Commons, an act was paſſed for raiſing 300,000/, on 
exchequer bills, to be paid out of the hereditary-.and 
temporary revenues, commonly called the aggregate fund, 
at the rate of 12,500/. a quarter, to commence on the 
roth of Oclober in that year, and to be deducted from 
the 900,000 l. a year granted for the civil liſt; and to pro- 
vide the means for theſe payments, many offices in the 
palace were aboliſhed, and a variety of ſavings were made, 
beſides certain regulations to prevent the civil liſt being 
again encumbered with a debt." A 

The grand bulwarks of the liberties of Engli/hmen are, 
the trial by jury, and the habeas corpus act. The firſt 
has been in uſe in this kingdom time immemorial, and 
was probably co-eval with its firſt civil government. By 
the ſtatute 16 Charles I. c. 10. it is enacted, that © if 
any perſon be reſtrained of his liberty by order or decree 
of any illegal court, or by command of the king's majeſty 
in perſon, or by warrant of the council-board, or of any 
of the privy council, he ſhall, upon demand of his 
counſel, have a writ of habeas corpus, to bring his 
body before the court of King's Bench,, or Common 
Pleas, who ſhall determine whether the cauſe of his im- 
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pertain.” And by 31ſt Charles II. cap. 2. commonly 
called « the habeas corpus act; the methods of obtain. 
ing this writ are ſo plainly pointed out and enforced, 
that, ſo long as this ſtatute remains unimpeached, no 
ſubject in England can be. long detained in priſon, ex- 
cept in ſuch caſes where the law requires, and juſtifies 
the detainer; and exceſſive bail is forbidden by 1ſt of 
William and Mary, ſtatute II. cap. 2. 

Though the execution of the laws is always entruſted 
to the care of the king, yet he cannot ſeize the property 
of the moſt inconſiderable man in his domnions, except 
it be forfeited by law: the ſubject may, without the leaſt 
danger, ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who act in his name, 
and under his authority; he may do this in open court, 
where the king may be caſt, and obliged to pay damages 
to his ſubject. He cannot take away the liberty of the 
leaſt individual, unleſs ſuch an one has, by ſome illegal 
act, forfeited his right of liberty, or except when the ſtate 
is in danger, and the repreſentatives of the people think 
the public ſafety makes it neceſſary that he ſhould have the 
power of confining perſons and ſeizing their papers on a 
ſuſpicion of guilt; and this power is never given but for 
a limited time, by the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act. 

The king may pardon, but neither he, nor the judges to 
whom he delegates his authority, can condemn a man as 
a criminal, except he be firſt found guilty by twelve men, 
who muſt be his peers or equals. No perſon can be de- 
prived of his liberty even for the higheſt crime, till ſome 
preſumptive proof be given upon oath before a magiſtrate; 
If a perſon be charged with a capital offence, he muſt not 
undergo the ignominy of being tried for his life, till the evi- 
dences of his guilt are laid before the grand jury of the town 
or county in which the fact is alleged to be committed, 
and not without twelve of them agree to find a bill of in- 
dictment againſt him. If they do this, he is to ſtand a 
ſecond trial before twelve other men ; and he is furniſhed 
with a pannel or liſt of the Jury, who are his true and 
proper judges, that he may learn their characters, and - 
diſcover whether they are deficient either in abilities or 
integrity, or have received unfavourable impreſſions con- 
cerning him, He may in open court object to twenty of 
the number, and to as many more as he can ſhew any cauſe _ 
why they ſhould not be admitted as his judges, till at 
laſt twelve unexceptionable men are ſworn to give a true 
verdict, according to the evidence produced in court. 
Theſe only are the judges from whoſe ſentence the pri- 
ſoner is to expect life or death; and as from their judg- 
ment there lies no appeal, they are to be all of one mind, 
and after they have fully heard the evidence, are confined 
without meat, drink, or candle, till they are unanimous 
in acquitting or condemning the priſoner. indeed juries 
have always been conſidered as giving the moſt e 


— 


ectual 
check to tyranny; for where a ct bt do nothing againſt 
law, he cannot, by a bad adminiſtration, make the laws 
the inſtruments of cruelty and oppreſſion. | 

But as the nobility are always expoſed to popular en 
were they to be judged by the people, they might be in 
the greateſt danger from their judges, and would want the 
privilege of being tried by their peers, or pares, a privi- 
ege enjoyed by the meaneſt ſubject; they are therefore 
not to be tried by the ordinary courts of judicature, but 
by that part of the legiſlature of which each is a member, 

On the other hand, the houſe of Commons can enquire 
into the conduct of the higheſt peer in the realm, and in 
the name of the people impeach the favourite or miniſter 
of the king. They can call the judges to an account for 
mal-adminiftration of their office. Thus the Commons 
are the grand jury of the nation ; but as it would be im- 
proper that thoſe who are impeached in ſo high a court 
ſhould be tried by a lower, which might be overawed by 
the power of the houſe of Commons, therefore, to pre- 
ſerve the dignity of the peers, and the ſecurity of the ſub- 
ject, thoſe whom they impeach are tried by the Lords, 
whoſe ſuperior dignity. ought to ſet them above all in- 
fluence, and who are actuated neither by the ſame intereſts, 
nor moved by the ſame paſſions, | | 
The courts. of juſtice ſitting at J/eftminſter are open 
four times a year; that is, at Eaſter, Trinity, Michaelmas, 
and Hillary terms. There are four courts, the court of 
chancery the king's bench, common pleas, and the court 
of exchequer ; beſides that of the duchy of Lancaſter, 


priſonment be juſt, and — hte do as juſtice ſhal] ap- 


which takes cognizance of all the cauſes relating to the 


revenue 
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revenue of that ucny, which has been long annexed to | 
the crown; the chief judge of that court is called the 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter. 

The Judges are, by the conſtitution, to declare the lay, 
and to proceed in their judicial capacities according to its 
plain and obvious meaning, but a ſtrong guard has been 
let, to prevent a judge from perverting law, or ſubſtitut- 
ing his own opinion 1n the place of law, and to render them 
* 1 of the ſovereign or the miniſter, they are not 
removeable from their ſtations but by an addreſs of both 
houſes of parliament to the king. e two grand prin- 
ciples of juriſprudence are the Common and Statute law 
of the land; the firſt is that unwritten law delivered from 
age to age, merely by cuſtom and tradition ; the other, 
the laws which have been enacted by the three branches 
of the legiſlature. | | 

The Court of Chancery, which is a court of equity, is 
next in dignity to the high court of parliament, and is de- 
ſigned to relieve the ſubject againſt frauds, breaches of 
truſt, and other oppreſſions; and to moderate the rigour 
of the law. The chief judge is the lord chancellor, or 
lord keeper ; and the form map my, is by bills, an- 
ſwers, and decrees, the witneſſes being examined in pri- 
vate : however, the decrees of this court are only binding 
to the perſons of thoſe concerned in them, for they do not 
affect their lands and goods; and conſequently, if a man 
refuſes to comply with the terms, they can do nothing 
more than ſend him to the priſon of the Fleet. 

The lord chancellor has twelve aſſiſtants, called maſters 
in chancery, who take depoſitions upon oath, for which 
they have an office appointed : they alſo examine accompts 

ing in that court, and decide diſputes referred to 
them by the lord chancellor, in their ſeparate- offices. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are ſeveral maſters extraordinary to take 
affidavits in different parts of the kingdom. | 

The principal of the twelve is the maſter of the rolls, 
who has the cuſtody of all charters, cuſtoms, commiſſions, 
deeds, and recognizances ; which being made on rolls of 

hment, gave occaſion to his name. In his office are 

t all the rolls fince the beginning of the reign of 
Richard III. This officer uſually hears cauſes in chan- 
cery in the abſence of the chancellor, and in his court 
hears and determines the cauſes brought before him ; he 
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for the government of the royal foreſts, in di 
of the kingdom, and for the puniſhment of all injuries done 
to the king's deer, or veniſon. There were four cou rts for- 
merly inſtituted fot theſe purpoſes, the principal of which 
is © the court of juſtice-ſeat,”” which is held by the chief 
Juſtice in eyre, or chief itinerant judge (for ſo the name 
ſignifies,) or his deputy, to hear and determine all tref. 
paſſes within the foreſt, and all claims of franchiſes, libet. 
ties, and privileges, Jt may be held every three years, at 
which time the rolls of the three itiferior courts are pre- 
ſented to the chief juſtice. It is a court of record, and a 
cauſe tried in it may be removed, by a writ of error, into 
the court of king's bench. "Theſe juſtices in eyre were 
inſtituted by king Henry II. A. D. 1184, and their courts 
were formerly very regularly held; but the laſt juſtice. 
court, of any note, was holden in the reign of Charles L: 
before the earl of Holland, and the proceedings were ex- 
tremely rigorous. After the reſtoration another was held 
merely for form, before tte earl of Oxford ; but ſince the 
revolution the foreſt laws have fallen into total diſuſe. 
Indeed the Charta de Foreſia was as ing 7 contended 
[ 


ferent parts 


for by the barons, and extorted from king Fohn with as 
much difficulty as that of Magna Charta itſelf. By this 
charter, confirmed by parliament, many foreſts were dic. 
afforeſted, or ſtripped of their oppreſſive privileges, and 
regulations were made in the laws reſpecting ſuch as re- 
mained, particularly killing the king's deer, inſtead of con- 
tinuing to be a capital offence, was puniſhed by fine, im- 
priſonment, or adjuration of the realm: and by a variety 
of ſubſequent ſtatutes, together with the long ſuſpenſion 
of the operation of the foreſt laws by the crown lawyers, 
this prerogative is become obſolete, and no longer felt as 
an actual grievance to the ſubject. 

In the Efferent counties in England, aſſizes and ſeſſions 
are held twice a year for the more regular diſtribution of 
juſtice; and for this purpoſe the twelve judges are com- 
miſſioned by the king to go the circuits. At theſe 
aſſizes all civil and criminal cauſes are determined. The 
firſt is called Lent aſſizes, and begins ſoon after Hillary 
term; and the other, called the Summer aſſizes, after 
Trinity term. There are fix of theſe circuits, beſides 
thoſe in Wales, in which principality two diſtin judges 
are appointed; and both in England and Wales all cauſes 


has the gift of the offices of the fix clerks, who enrol all 
patents, commiſſions, 'licences, pardons, and other inſtru- 
ments that paſs the great ſeal. Under the ſix clerks there 
were formerly ſixty, but now there are ninety, and theſe, with 
their under clerks, perform the buſineſs of their office. 
The court of krng's bench is the higheſt court in Eng- 
land at common law, except the houſe of Lords; it takes 
cognizance of treaſon, felony, breaches of the peace, op- 
preflion, Ic. and can examine and correct the judgments 
and proceedings of all the inferior courts, except that of 
the exchequer, not only in pleas of the crown, but in 
thoſe that are perſonal ; errors committed by juſtices of 
the peace come alſo under its cognizance. In this court 
are four judges, who hold their places for life ; the prin- 
cipal of whom is . — 4 the lord chief juſtice of the 
« king's His juriſdiction is very extenſive, and 
his warrant is of force in any part of the kingdom. This 
court grants prohibitions to other courts, both eccleſiaſ- 
tical and civil, when they exceed the bounds of their ju- 
The court of common pleas is ſo called, becauſe the pleas 
uſually here debated are between ſubject and ſubject. Here 
all civil cauſes are tried, and real actions are pleadable in 
no other court. There are four judges belonging to it, 
the firſt of whom is called © lord chief juſtice of the com- 
« mon-pleas.” None but ſerjeants at law can plead in 
this court, and all facts are tried by a jury. 
The court of exchequer formerly received its name from 
a ſtriped or chequered cloth ſpread over the table ; it con- 
ſiſts of two courts, one of which tries cauſes according to 
law, and the other according to equity. The court of 
equity is held in the A before the lord 
treaſurer, the chancellor of the exchequer, the lord chief 
baron, and the three barons of the exchequer, beſides a cur- 
fitor baron ; but the two firſt ſit very ſeldom, and the four 
laſt almoſt always. Here are tried all cauſes relating to 
the king's revenue. All judicial proceedings atroreing 
to the law are tried only before the barons. 
The foreft courts were inſtituted by the Norman Kings 
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| bridgeſhire, Suffolk, and 
ford circuit,” comprizing Oxfordſhire, Berkſhire, Glouceſ- 


are determined by a jury. 

The firſt is called &“ the Home circuit,” and compre- 
hends the Counties of Eſſex, Hertford, Kent, Surry and 
Suſſex. The ſecond © the Norfolk circuit, comprehend- 
ing Buckinghamſhire, 3 Huntingdonſbire, Cam- 

orfolk. The third, „ The Ox- 


terſhire, Worcgſterſbire, Monmouthfhire, Herefordſhire, Sa- 
lop, and Staffordſhire, The fourth, The Midland,” 
comprehending Warwickfhire, Leicefterſhire, Derbyſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire, Lincolnſhire, Rutlanuſbire, and North- 

tonſhire, The fifth, & The Weſtern,” including 
Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, e Somerſetſbire, Devonſhire, 
and Cornwall. The ſixth, «© The Northern,” which, in 
the lent aſſizes, extends. only to York and Lancaſter, in the 
ſummer aſſize it takes in Durham, Northumberland, We/l- 
moreland, and Cumberland, which is called © the long cir- 
cuit.”* Che/hire, being a county palatine, has its own law 
courts and judges, and is governed by municipal laws, 
Kr both civil and criminal ſuits are determined. 

ddleſex, being the county in which the capital and 
courts of law are ſituated, has eight ſeſſions of Oyer and 
Terminer to try criminal offences. Hales has four cir- 
cuits: North Eaſt, conſiſting of Flint, Denbigh, and Mont - 
gomeryſbires; North Weſt, Angleſea, Caernarvon, Merioneth ; 
South Eaſt, Radnor, Brecon, and Glamorganſhires ; South 
Weſt, Pembroke, Cardigan, and Caermarthenſhires, 

Lord Lieutenants of counties were firſt introduced about 
the reign of Henry VIII. They were conſidered as ftand- 
ing repreſentatives of the crown, to keep the county in 

Uitary order. At preſent, a lord lieutenant is an appoint- 
ment highly honourable, conferred by the crown. The 
buſineſs of that officer is to appoint juſtices of the peace, 
and to call forth the militia of the county. The office of 
cuftos rotulorum, or keeper of the records of the county, 
is frequently held by the ſame perſon. | . *- 

The Sheriſß, (who is called in Latin vice-comes, being 
in ancient times deputy to the earl, or comes, to whom 
the cuſtody of the ſhire is ſaid to have been committed, at 
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| the firſt diviſion of the kingdom into counties) is the 
officer of the county upon whom the civil adminiſtration 
devolves, and is of great antiquity in this kingdom. The 
inhabitants of the counties formerly elected their ſheriff; and 
in ſome counties the ſhrievalty was hereditary, and till is 
in 1/e/tmoreland ; the city of London alſo has the inheritance 
of the ſhrievaltry of Middleſex veſted in its body by charter, 
and two ſheriffs are annually elected by the livery of London. 
The popular election of ſheriffs was aboliſhed by ſtatute 9 
Edward II; and, ever ſince the reign of Henry VI. it has 
been cuſtomary for all the judges, with the other great 
officers, to meet in the Eæcheguer chamber, on the morrow 
of All Souls, (November 3) but now, on the morrow of 
St, Martin (12th November) and there propoſe three per- 
ſons to the King for each county, who appoints one of 
them to be ſheriff. This officer, as keeper of the king's 
ace, both by common law and ſpecial commiſſion, during 
his office, is the firſt man in the county, and ſuperior in 
rank to any nobleman in it. His office and duty is to 
execute the king's mandate, and all writs are directed 
to him, which are iſſued out of the king's courts of 
juſtice. He impannels juries to try cauſes at niſi prius, 
and criminal offences; he is to ſee the ſentence of the law 
executed. When the aſſize is held he attends the judges, 
and eſcorts them out of the county, He is likewiſe to 
determine the due election of knights of the ſhire, ſubject 
to the future control of the houſe of Commons ; he is 
to collect all fines, diſtreſſes, and amerciaments, and bring 
them to the receipt of his majeſty's exchequer. He is to 
defend his county againſt any of the king's enemies, and 
againſt thoſe who break the peace of it, for which pur- 
oſes he may command all the people to attend him, 
which is called “ the poſe comitatus, or power of the 
county, and is compoſed of every perſon above fifteen 
years of age, under the degree of a peer. | 
© The office of coroner is likewiſe very ancient; in the 
old law language he is ſtyled corongtor, becauſe his buſineſs 
chiefly relates to pleas of · the crown, or ſuch wherein the 
king is more immediately concerned; and in this view 
Sir William Blackſtone conſiders the chief juſtice of the 
king's-bench as the principal coroner in the kingdom, who 
may, if he thinks fit, exerciſe the Wee of a coroner 
in any part of the realm. Particular coroners are appoint- 
ed for every county in England, uſually four in a county, 
ſometimes fix, and in ſome two. A coroner is ſtill cho- 
ſen by all the freeholders of the county; he holds his 
office. for life, -but may be removed by being appointed 
ſheriff, or by being choſen verderor ; he is alſo removeable 
by the king's writ. His office and power conſiſts in 
enquiring, when any perſon is ſlain or dies ſuddenly, or in 
prifon, concerning the manner of the death; and this en- 
quiry mult be made upon inſpection of the body; it muſt 
alſo be held at the very place where the death happened, 
and in the preſence of a jury.of neighbours; and if, upon 
this inquiſition being taken, any one. is found guilty of 
murder, (which ſtrong ſuſpicions alone, in this inſtance, 
will warrant the finding) the offender. may be imme- 
diately ſeized and committed to priſon, to be tried for 
the offence. Another branch of the coroner's office is, 
to enquire concerning ſhipwrecks and treaſure-trove. In 
certain caſes he may be called forth to act as the ſheriff's 


ſubſtitute. | e e 

There are many juſtices of the peace in every county, 
and ſuch in whom the king is ſuppoſed to have a greater 
confidence are ſtyled juſtices of the quorum, becauſe in 


their dedimus there are theſe words, guorum A. B. unum | 


eſſe valumus ; which . ſignifies, that no buſineſs of conſe- 
quence muſt be tranſacted unleſs with the concurrence of 
one of theſe. Their office is to call before them, examine, 
and commit to priſon all murderets, thieves, vagabonds, 
and all diſturbers of the peace. When aſſembled at a 
quarter ſeſſion they grant licences to publicans. They 
affix the quantum of penalty to be paid by offenders again 


particular ſtatutes. In caſe of riots, a juſtice of peace muſt 


attend. and read a proclamation contained in the act of par- 
lizadhe, i t the riot act, before the mili- 
_tary can legally interpoſe. For the apprehending and ſe- 
curing of a el the conſtable is the officer appointed. 

Every city and corporation in K chooſes their 
own. e eek who regulate all affairs belonging to 
their reſpective corporations, and try perſons ſuppoſed 
guilty of ſmall crimes ; but cannot exetciſe their power 
out of their own liberties. ö 
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Beſides the above courts, there are court leet 
court barons, which properly belong to the lords of the 
manor, who appoint ſtewards to hold them in their 
name, | | 

A court baron is held in every manor, though the 
other is not, and is thus called from the lord of the 
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manor, who was anciently {tyled baron. All tenants be- 
longing to the manor are ſummoned to this court, part 
of whom are ſworn for a jury, and the ſteward fits as 
judge. "The jury is directed to enquire after the deceaſe 
of copyholders, and to bring in their next heir; who, 
on admiſſion to his copyhold, is to pay a fine to the lord, 
which varies in different manors according to the cuſtoms 
which have been introduced ; but if a manor has no par- 
ticular cuſtom, the lord may levy a fine at diſcretion, but 
the courts of law have determined that whatever fine 
exceeds two year's rent is exorbitant and illegal. In all 
copyhold tenures, where no cuſtom prevails to the con- 
trary, the lord is entitled to one third of the timber trees 
growing on the eſtate, or their value when felled ; and to 
cut down and remove timber, without notice given to 
the ſteward, in ſtrictneſs of law, incurs a forfciture of the 
land to the lord; or a failure of paying the admiſſion- 
fine, on the third manor-court held after the inheritance 
has devolved, cauſes an eſcheat to the lord. Such are the 
remains of ancient villeinage in England. | 

There are alſo fhrriff-courts, and hundred courts, held at 
ſhort intervals of time in all parts of England, where ſmall 
debts are recoverable, 

The laws of England are eſteemed more merciful with 
reſpect to offenders, than thoſe which at preſent ſubſiſt in 
any other part of the known world. However, the pu- 
niſhment of ſuch who at their trial refuſe to plead guilty 
or not guilty, was till lately very cruel. In this caſe the 
priſoner uſed to be laid upon his back, and, his arms and 
legs being extended with cords, and a conſiderable weight 
laid. upon his breaſt, he was allowed only three morſels 
of barley-bread, which, being given him the next day 
without drink, he was afterward allowed nothing bur 
foul water till he expired. This puniſhment, however, 
was never inflicted ; but ſome offenders have choſen it, in 
order to preſerve their eſtates for their children. Thoſe 
who refuſed to plead were not ſuffered to undergo ſuch a a 
length of torture; but had ſo great a weight placed on 
them, that they ſoon expired. By an act 12th Ges. III. 
the law, in ſuch a caſe as a priſoner refuſing to plead to his 
indictment, has undergone a conſiderable alteration, and 
he is now conſidered as guilty of the crime with which 
he is charged, and is rendered liable to the ſame puniſhment 
as if he was convicted on a ſolemn trial being had. 

The merciful ſpirit with which the criminal laws are 
carried into effect againſt offenders, affords very frequent 
opportunities for the guilty to eſcape puniſhment, by plead- 
ing ſome trifling irregularity in the proceedings, or ſome 
other evaſive quibble ; notwithſtanding which, ſuch has 
been the encreaſing profligacy and deſperation among the 
lower order of people, that the number of criminals tried 
at every ſeſſion in London, and in the circuits, throughout 
England, have never been known, for a continuance of 
time, to have been ſo many as within the laſt ſeven years; 
and, though vaſt numbers are tranſported to foreign parts, 
yet dreadful ſacrifices are continually made to public juſ- 
tice of the lives -of vaſt numbers of hardened villains. 
Whilſt ſharpers and cheats practiſe every ſpecies of fraud 
with unparalleled addreſs and effrontery. 5 
All capital crimes are in England included under high 
treaſon, petty treaſon, and felony; the firſt conſiſts in 


plotting, conſpiring, or riſing up in arms againſt the ſo- 


vereign, or in counterfeiting the coin. The traitor is 
puniſhed by being drawn on a ſledge to the place of exe- 


cution, when, after being hanged on à gallows for ſome 


minutes, the body is cut down, the heart taken out 
and expoſed to public view, and the entrails burnt : the 
head is then cut off, and the. body quartered, -aftzr which 
the head is aſually fixed on ſome conſpicuous place. All 
the criminal's lands and goods are forfeited, his wife loſes 
her dowry, and his children both their eſtates and nobility. 
But, though the ſentence paſſed upon all-traitors is, the 
ſame, yet, with reſpe& to perſons of quality, it is gene- 
rally angel into beheading.” "Though coining of mone 

is adjudged high treaſon, the criminal is only drawn oh 
a ſledge to the place of execution, and there hanged.” ** 
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Petty treaſon, which includes a child's killing his fa- 


ther, a wife her huſband, a clergyman his biſhop, or a 
ſervant his maſter or miſtreſs, is puniſhed by N drawn 
on a ſledge to the place of execution, and there hanged. 
Women guilty either of this crime or of high treaſon, are 
ſentenced to be burnt alive : but, inſtead of ſuffering the 
full rigour of the Jaw, they are ſtrangled at the ſtake 
before the fire takes hold of them. 

Formerly, in ſeveral parts of England, ſcolding women 
were ſet in a vehicle called a ducking-ſtool, where they 
were placed on high, and drawn through the town to 
ſome deep water, into which they were three times plung- 
ed, and then again carried about and expoſed to the de- 
riſion of the populace. 

Of the courts of juſtice and the puniſhments of Scot- 
land, we ſhall give an account when we come to treat of 
that country; and ſhall conclude this ſection with the 
diviſions of the whole iſland, and the repreſentatives they 
ſend to parliament, ; 

In England there are forty counties, which ſend to par- 
liament eighty knights. : 

Twenty-five cities, of which London ſends four and Ely 

none — fifty citizens. 8 
A A hundred and ſixty- ſeven boroughs, who ſend two 
each—three hundred and thirty-four burgeiles. 

Five boroughs, which are Abingdon, Banbury, Bewaley, 
Higham Ferrers, and Monmouth, one each—five burgeſſes. 

Two Univerſities, who ſend four repreſentatives, 

Eight Cinque-ports, as Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, 
Romney, Hythe, and their three dependents, Rye, JVinchel- 
fea, and Seaford, two each —ſixteen barons, 

In Wales are twelve counties, which ſend twelve knights. 

Twelve boroughs, which ſend twelve burgeſſes. 

In Scotland, thirty ſhires, which ſend ey knights. 

And fifteen boroughs, which ſend fifteen burgeſſes. 

In all five hundred and fifty- eight repreſentatives. 


SEC I: Yb 


A ſhort View of the Engliſh Conſtitution, and of the Riſe 
Progreſs, 404 Preſent State of the National Debt. 


HE hiftory of this iſland is pre-eminently eventful 
and important. The limits of this work will not 
permit us to give even a ſummary view of a ſeries of tranſ- 
actions which extend .through eighteen. centuries ; and 
indeed it is no leis unneceſſary than impraQticable, for the 
means of acquiring this information are in every one's 
power, and none who pay the ſlighteſt attention to read- 

can have failed, in ſome meaſure, to avail themfelves 
of the facility with which this knowledge may be acquired ; 
we ſhall therefore, in this ſection, purſue a leſs beaten 
track, by conſidering the variations which have, at diffe- 
rent periods of time, ariſen in the political conſtitution 
and form of government of this country. 

At the time when Julius Cæſar obtruded himſelf into 
it, impelled by that thirſt of domination which had long 
raged in the Roman republic, the ancient Britons appear 
to have been one of the moſt reſpectable of the barbarous 
nations of the earth; and the myſterious religious rites 
which the Druids exerciſed, excite the curioſity ; whilſt 
the venerable character of the Britihh bards are contem- 
lated with admiration, in an age when ſuperſtition and 
deluſion are held in contempt. Nor was condition 
of the common people abject or enſlaved, though all the 
fierceneſs and cruelty of diſpoſition, which generally pre- 
vails in ſavage life, ſtrongly marked the character of the 


bigher ranks. 
hen the iſland became ſubject to the rule of the 
Saxons, a degree of freedom was enjoyed ſimilar to that 
which was poſſeſſed by the reſt of the nations who yielded 
to the force of northern invaders. The Norman conqueſt, 
for a time, cauſed the people to feel the iron hand of op- 
n, altho* William, commonly, and too juſtly, called 
ec the conqueror,” by his coronation oath, ſwore “ that 
be would govern the nation with equity, enac̃t juſt laws, 
and forbid all rapines and unjuſt judgments.” e de- 
| ſcendants of the Norman chiefs, however, who had been | 
into poſſeſſion of the lands of the Auglo Saxons, galled } 
the ſhackles in which they were held, became refracto 
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ſelf independent both of parliament and people. 


j 


giſlative body to the views of the ſoverei 
ſouſies, which ſince the days of Henry V 
| 

orders of men in the ſtate, 


GarAr Barraix. 


century, procured for themſelves, and their im 
pendents, very conſiderable immunities. 
2 and the civil wars between the 

ancaſter, which were the principal ey 
centuries, tended very much to advance the conſequenc 
of the great lords, and to render them alike formidable rn 
the ſovereign and oppreſſive to the commonalty : the wiſe 
policy of Henry VII. led him to take the moſt effectual 
means of ſapping this towering greatneſs, by procuring a 
law permitting the alienation of landed inheritances, 

During the reigns of the Tudors, (a memorable zra in 
Engliſh hiſtory, and not leſs important in the general hiſ 
tory of Europe) the inherent conſtitutional rights of Eng. 
liſhmen were ſet at nought oy regal power : the will of 
the reigning prince dictated law to both houſes of parli- 
ament, and the bold ſpirits of thoſe times were compelled 
ſilently to brood over their wrongs. The firſt prince of 
the Stuart line, whilſt he maintained the divine indefeaſible 
right of kings, by acting beneath the dignity of a man 
ſubverted the doctrine he ſo zealouſly inculcated, The 
plaything of profligate and profuſe minions was held u 
to a reſtleſs and daring people, not long emancipated from 
papal thraldom, is the vicegerent of Heaven, though with. 
out dignity to awe, or bravery to animate, or virtues to 
endear ; a prince, who affecting to be a wit ſunk into a 
punſter, whoſe learning was pedantry, and whoſe life a 
blank. 

His unfortunate ſon, with much more perſonal merit, 
was equally a ſtranger to the art of government. His 
own irreſolutioa and duplicity co-operating with the re. 
ligious and political enthuſiaim of the times, ſubjected him 
to an unprecedented fate, which was followed by the moſt 
daring violences on the conſtitution. After a ſhort ſuſ- 
penſion, regal power regained the aſcendency, but the 
prince who governed, had neither the wiſdom nor the virtues 
which adorn a throne. A love of pleafure, and averſion to 
buſineſs, led him to treat the moſt important concerns of 
the nation with levity and indifference ; notwitaſtanding 
which, ſuch was the temper of the times, that ſome of the 
moſt beneficial laws were paſſed-in this reign, to ſecure 
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the perſonal liberty of the ſubject, at the time when 


the prince himſelf, deluded by the artifices of the French 
monarch, imagined that thus aided, he ſhould render him- 
To fell 
his country for foreign gold is treaſon in a ſubject, how 
much more atrocious js the crime in the prince ! If the 
general ſenſe of wrong which a degraded and abuſed peo- 
ple feel, was equally ſtimulative with the phrenzy of de- 


| magogues and zealots, the ſecond Charles would not have 


eſcaped the vengeance due to his miſrule. The blind 
bigotry of his brother at length rouſed the moſt ſupine, 
The whole nation, as one man, was kindled into reſent- 
ment. Never was oppoſition to a reigning prince more 
general, or leſs excited by a ſeditious ſpirit ; it was cool, 
rational, and reluctant: it was the innate principle of ſelf- 
love, which compelled even the adherents to the doctrine 
of paſſive-obedience to reject their political creed. 

When hereditary right was rendered ſubſervient to par- 
liamentary appointment, the people became jealous of the 
ſmalleſt infringement of thefr natural rights, and, keeping 
a watchful eye on the prerogatives of the crown, were 
anxious to reduce that aſcendency which it poſſeſſed. The 
ſovereign then found it neceſſary to rule by making con- 
ceſſions, and the royal prerogative ſoon appeared to be 
beſt ſupported by the nobility of the realm. Then it was 
that the body of the people took the alarm at a coalition 
of intereſts, which ſeemed to gain over the hereditary le- 

n. Thoſe jea- 
I. had been con- 
fined to monarchy, were now extended to the higheſt 
When the deſpotiſm of one 
man was aboliſhed, not only by law but by cuſtom, the 
fears of the people ſuggeſted to them, that they ſhould 


now be enſlaved by the authority of a powerful ariſto- 
cracy. What the crown loſt in nominal power it gai 
in ſubſtantial influence. 


As the conſtitution had veſted 
in the king a right of nominating to all offices of the re- 
venue as well as the ſtate, every new impoſt became an 
acceſſion of itrength to the crown, which ſerved to bind 
the great more cloſely to the intereſts of the reigning 
prince. The repreſentatives of the people, alſo, like Per- 


. 
in the ſucceeding reigns, and, in the beginning of the 12 


ian devotees, by feeling the benign warmth of this on 
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tical ſun, were gradually led to worſhip and deify its 
ſplendor. The people at large obtained a right to cla- 
mour, and the crown by ſtealth gained the art to tax. 
The expences of government became enormous, but an 
account of the diſburſements was annually made public, 
and the nation availed itſelf of its privilege to rail. At 
length, like a peevith child, it lulled itſelf aſleep by its 
wailings. 

The 2 reign commenced with all the advantages 
which hereditary right had formerly conferred; the ſove- 
reign, therefore, was ſoon taught to view with diſguſt the 
aſcendency which a few great families had acquired, and 
to reſcue the king from a ſuppoſed ſtate of tharldom, was 
the firſt object attempted 3 mettre le roy hors de page, being 
the avowed aim of a favourite, and panegyrized by his 
minions, a phraſe borrowed from the French, in the laſt 
century, when their king was in a very ſimilar ſituation. 
The conſequences of this experiment are too well known 
to be ſpoken of here. : n 

In a courſe of time too, thoſe party names which might 
owe their origin to ſome whimſical conceit, became the 
common appellatives for thoſe different and diſtinct inte- 
reſts which aroſe in the nation. Tryiſm might be ob- 
ſerved more generally to prevail among the landed inte- 
reſt in England ; the conſequences of a ſtretch of the royal 
prerogative being leaſt alarming to ſuch, The commer- 
cial intereſts, which rapidly advanced into importance, 
merce, arts and knowledge became generally diffuſed : 
thoſe doctrines which had been implicitly believed through 
a long ſucceſſion of ages, were at length examined freely 
and cloſely, and were either ſubmitted to or exploded ac- 
cording to the rationality of the principles on which they 
were founded. Theſe two intereſts, which ſpring from 
the very nature of the country, and the purſuits of the 
people, and which in their oppoſition tend to poiſe the 
conſtitution, and promote the opulence and dignity of the 
nation, have been unhappily drawn forth into all the bit- 
terneſs of civil diſſention, in order to eſtabliſh an unifor- 
mity in religious opinions! for, though none but well- diſ- 
poſed minds can feel the force of religious truth, yet every 
man with a heated imagination, and ſtrong paſſions or pre- 
poſſeſſions, is capable of attaching himſelf zealouſly to an 
hierarchy or a ſect; thereby making religion, which is 
in itſelf pure and peaceable, the cauſe of ſtrife, conten- 
tion, and every evil work. But altho”, as a late learned 
and acute dignitary of the church, (Biſhop Warburton) 
very frankly remarked, © the divine right of kings and 
divine right of tythes went out of faſhion much about the 
ſame time,” yet the parliamentary right, which has been 
ſubſtituted for the divine, is not only a much more rati- 
onal, but as firm and ſecure a tenure to each. 

Thoſe leading principles which diſtinguiſhed the Tories 
and Whigs, from the time of the Reſtoration to about the 
middle of the preſent century, are now almoſt entirely 
loſt; the right of the king to exerciſe a diſpenſing power 
over the laws, to levy money without the conſent of parlia- 
ment, or to exerciſe the various obſolete acts of preroga- 
tive, which were ſo well known to the two Charles's, have 
now no ſupporters ; on the contrary, moderate Whigiſm 
ſeems to have ſo far ſwallowed up every other party diſtinc- 
tion, as to become the ſtandard of political conduct ; for, 
fince the landed and commercial ifftereſts have ceaſed to be 
in oppoſition, and have been found mutually to benefit each 
other, their political principles have gradually aſſimilat- 
ed; notwithſtanding which, the ſpirit of *party was never 
more active and ;nfluential than at preſent, though it has 
entirely changed both its object and its mode of opera- 
tion, - Some years ſince, when the prevailing ſentiment 
of the nation oppoſed that which was adopted by the ma- 
jority of the houſe of commons, it was warmly con- 
tended, whether that houſe had a right to act independ- 
ently of the body of the people who created them; or, 
whether the voice of the nation, when it could be taken 
in a decifive manner, ought to be acquieſced in by their 
repreſentatives in parliament, or was oaly to be heard 
through the commons of Great Britain. Thus have 
the jealouſies, which the people formerly confined to the 
crown and its miniſters, been extended to the conduct of 
their repreſentatives. At length the pleaſing deluſion, 
which had ſoothed the nation, from one generation to 
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ſerved to foſter the principles of Whigiſm. With com- 
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another, and conſiſted in a belief that the oppoſers of the 
miniſtry were true patriots, counteracting the ſpells and 
miſchievous incantations of thoſe in office (who were ne- 
ceſlarily knaves, enemies to their -country, and its be- 
trayers) ceaſed to operate, when thoſe who profeſſed 
themſelves the warmeſt partiſans of the people united 
their intereſts with the very miniſter whom they had 
execrated with all the pathos of language, at the very 
time too when his meaſures had precipitated the count 
from the heighth of grandeur to the verge of bankruptcy 
and perdition. This unqualified defeckion was perpe- 
trated for the purpoſe of gaining by the union ſuch an 
intereſt in parliament, and ſupport from the ariſtocratic 
body, as might render the junto independent of the pub- 
lic opinion; but the whole nation, incenſed at the indig- 
nity, ſoon made it appear, that the plan was as futile 3s 
it was frontleſs. Since that time, the ſpirit of part has 
appeared rather in the ſupport of different ateſmen, 
whoſe birth, connections, and ſuperior talents, entitle 
them to aſpire to the great offices in the ſtate, than in 
any contrariety of opinion on principles of government ; 
to one or other of theſe, the great families have imparted 
the weight of their intereſt, and the diſtinctions of Whig 
and Tory ſeem now to be changed to the adherents to 
the man in power, and the man who is a candidate for 
power. But although that party diſtinction, which was 
known by the appellation of “ High-flying Tory,” or 
« Jacobite,” ſcarcely exifts at all; yet the principles 
which operated in the oppoſite extreme, or thoſe of re- 
publican Whigiſm, are ſtill alive, though, perhaps, no 
longer MO republican. The averſion which was 
formerly expreſſed to monarchical and prelatical power, 
being now chiefly ſhewn againſt the hierarchy, yet no- 
thing can be more oppoſite to the religious opinions of 
the Puritans of the laſt century, than thoſe in the preſent 
age, who retain much the ſame political principles, being 
agreed in nothing elſe than deriving their religion from 
the facred Scriptures ; in explaining which, they form no- 
tions eſſentially different from their predeceſſors, both re- 
ſpecting the nature of God, and the nature of man; and, 
whilſt the Puritans received with firm belief certain myſ- 
teries, which they conſidered as eſſential parts of ater! 
tion, theſe reject every thing that bears the ſemblance of 
myſtery, and aſſume the appellation of © rational Chriſti- 
« ans.” Such are chiefly to be found among the Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters; but they by no means characteriſe 
that body, the political principles of which have no 
tendency to introduce innovations either in the church 
or ſtate. | 

Beſide the landed and commercial intereſts in this king- 
dom, there has ariſen another, which the craft of ſtateſmen 


| firſt created, and their profuſion has gradually ſtrengthened, 


which is what is called the monied intereſt, ariſing from a 
parliamentary debt. This modern refinement in politics, 

can only be practiſed to effect, in a government which 
poſſeſſes general confidence, founded on its inviolate faith 
and ample reſources ; but, where practicable, its energy is 
aſtoniſhing, giving a degree of power and an aſcendency 
to a country, which ſurpaſſes that derived from a larger 
population and more extended territory,—A funded na- 
tional debt is defenſible in a variety of views. It attracts 
the wealth of foreigners to the ſtate, and allures the mo- 
nied men of every nation to ſettle in a country where - 
they depoſit their capital. By filiing the coffers of the 
ſtate, munificent rewards are held forth to ſtimulate the 
brave, the enterpriſing, and ingenious, to ſerve their 
country to the full extent of their powers. It gives an 
appearance of wealth and conſequence to a nation beyond 
what it really poſſeſſes; for, whilſt the expences of govern- 
ment enrich individuals, the public creditor may maintain 
a ſtyle of prog even beyond what the actual poſſeſſion of 
his capital would enable him to do; for the rate of inte- 
reſt would greatly ſink if no loans were made to the ſtate. 
A national debt tends to multiply, to a prodigious de- 
gree, that claſs of citizens, who, though below ſplendor, 


| are raiſed above want. True indeed, mankind, when not 


employed in active purſuits, frequently fink into frivolous . 
and uſeleſs habits, which render them no otherwiſe diftin- 

uiſhable as members of the community, than as con- 
a of the produce of the ſoil ; but it is from their con- 
ſumption that the jy" accounts even theſe uſeful —_— 
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delight, adorn, and invigorate life. A national debt 
likewiſe binds the wealthy part of the community to the 
reigning government, and gives it ſtability and, firmneſs. 
On the contrary, the evil tendency of ſuch means being 
reſorted to for ſupplying the exigencies of the ſtate, is no 
leſs conſpicuous and influential. The immenſe wealth 
which is tendered to a miniſter, at the head of a govern- 
ment in which an unbounded confidence is placed, prompts 
to profuſion, and a waſteful diſtribution of the public 
money. It tends no leſs to involve a nation in foreign 
wars on ſlight and unwarrantable grounds; by which the 
borrowed capital is laviſhed away in. ſubſidies to foreign 
princes, to ſupport foreign mercenaries, or to maintain 
diſtant and exhauſting expectations. It oppreſſes the infe- 
rior orders of men in the nation with burdenſome taxes, to 
diſcharge the accumulating intereſt : in this Jatter view, 
the ſcience of finance is a refinement on political evil, 
and in its nature worſe, although in its appearance better, 
than the arbitrary exactions of a tyrant. Farther, when- 
ever the neceſſities of a ſtate call for larger ſupplies than 
the ſurplus of unemployed wealth in the nation can fur- 
niſh, then manufactures and commerce are eſſentially in- 
Jured, and the very being of a commercial people is en- 
dangered, in which embarraſſment the landed intereſt 
muſt participate. Another conſequence is, that it de- 
ſtroys the morals of a people, by furniſhing the means 
which enable the crafty to dupe the honeſt and unſuſpect- 
ing, and holding out to mankind the proſpect of acquiring 
wealth by a ſhorter road than induſtry and the exerciſe of 
talents provide; but this laſt conſideration the ſtateſman 
is leaſt of all diſpoſed to attend to, and it is ſeen and felt 
without being regarded. 5 
The debt contracted in the reign of king William was 
perhaps unavoidable ; that in the reign of queen Anne 
was prodigally ſwelled; the management of the funded 
debt during /Yalpele's , paciic adminiſtration cauſed 
that to become a diſeaſe which was before only a ſymp- 
tom; the vaſt augmentation which it received after- 
ward, in the reign of George II. was much beyond what 
a well-regulated ſtate of finance would have required; but 
it procured. to the country ſuch power and dignity as 
ſpread a radiance over the Le head of that mild mo- 
narch. More recent times have ſubjected the kingdom 
to a larger ſhare of incumbrance without the beneficial ; 


a comprehenſive view of the ſubject, will be ready to pro- 
nounce, that every national evil felt or feared, may be 
charged on a Walpole, a Holles, and a North. 

In fine, public credit, when uſed for beneficial purpoſes, 
in a diſcreet manner, is like the Nemæan lion's ſkin, 
which ſupplied Hercules with his ſhield or covering, and 
defended him through all his labours; but when abuſed 
and miſapplied, it is like the poiſoned garment that pol- 
luted the hero's vitals, and precipitated his death; > ; 
The following view of the progreſſive ine S e 
National Debt ſince the Revolution, will ſhew the laviſh 
profuſion of public money, which has overwhelmed the 
country with taxes, and muſt tend greatly to redice its 


* 


future conſequence. 


Amount of the National Debt, at the Revo- 3 
lutio - =. + -. - - 1,054,925 

at the demiſe of king William III. 14,000,000 
- _ - . at the demiſe of queen Anne 50, ooo, ooo 
at the end of the year 1731 - - 48,985,438 
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In the year 1717 the intereſt paid on the public debts 
was reduced from /. 6 to /. 5 per cent. In the year 
1727, it was again reduced to . 4 per cent, which in- 
creaſed the arnount of the ſinking fund to a million per 
annum. In the year 1750, under the adminiſtration of 
Mr, Pelham, it was again reduced to three and an, balf 
per cent, for ſeven years, and then to three per cent; which 
reduction that miniſter was enabled to effect, in conſe- 
quence of the high price to which the public funds had 
4 1 TE 55 0 5 
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and among this rank in ſociety the human mind fre- 
quently receives its beſt cultivation: thoſe men, who 
are neither engaged in manufactures, commerce, nor til- 
lage, are left at full leiſure to cultivate the arts which 


The progreſs of the Natioſlal Debt, from the 
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year 


. I to 
1783, 1s thus ſtated by Dr, Price. 1 
= SH 2 
| Principal. | & annuat 
charges. 
Amount of the NATIONAL DEBT before | PT 7 
the war which began in 1740 - = - 46.2826 * 
Amount in 1749, at the concluſion of the Wen 903,951 
„ be nes 3 ns bes Wade. De E- $.166 ay 
31,784,256 Principal Increaſed by the ends | 21765608 
861,747 Intereſt Wars | | 
5 ES Diminiſhed by the 
3,089,641 Principal f 
111,590 Intereſt Peace rom 1748 
2 tO 17 55 \ 
Amount at the commencement of the war 
ONUS ITT e ee 097,254 | 2,654,038 
Amount at the end of the war in 1703 - - 3 For 
71,506,580 Principal Increaſed by the 5 1; Sov 
2,186, 803 Intereſt . 
Amount gt midſummer 1775 - =- = = =, 13539435051 44407822 
Another Calculation makes the Debt at this 
period about ſix millions leſs. | 
. Diminit 
10,639,793 Principal 1 
8 from 1763 to 1775. 5 
Amount at January 18 222 215,717, 709 | 7,519,832 


79,774,758 Principal Increaſed from mid— 


| Bank Stock 


concomitants of former periods. Upon the whole, a pot FRE. 

litician, freed from the influence of party-ſpirit, and taking f Three per cent 1226 

Long Annnities 680, 375/. per Annum, caleu-.] _ | 
1 . , x 14,287,875 


ſummer 1775 to Ja- 


2,747,705 Intereſt & 
nuary 1783. 


charges 1 

36,367,277 Unfunded Debt created in that 

time, as ſtated by Dr. Price. 
Iatzreſt and Charges thereon, 


1,464,200 . eſtimated at, 


| 
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The money actually received on this increaſed debt of very neat 


eighty millions, was only fifty ſeven millions 


debt. 
In the year 1783 - - So 
N 1 784 = — - - 
1785 - — 


1789 


Five per cent Navy Annuities 
Four per cent Confols - - 
cent Confſols - - 


cent reduced 


- 
» — 


- 
1 
1 1 
8 
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lated at 21 years purchaſe 
Short Annuities 777 L. 25,000 
Ditto - 1778 and 1779 - 412,500 


437, 500, calcu- 


lated at 14 years purchaſe. - 
South Sea Stock - - — 
Three per cent Old South Sea Annuities 
Three per cent New South Sea Annuities + 
Three per cent 1751 
India. Stock 


* q 


. ſhip; granted. 5th George HI. Eſtimated X "7 
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By a Tontine and ſhort annuities - + 
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and an half. 


Since that time the following additions have been made to the funded 


L. 12,000,009 


6,000,000 
I,0C0,0<0 
1,437,000 


On the 5th of January 1786, the NATIONAL DEBT was as follows, 


| National 
Debt. 


i 
11,642,406 
17,869,993 

| 325750100 

107,401, 090 
377340, 73 

1,000,000 | 


- 
# 4,9 . 
— 


| 6,125,c00 
3,062,784 


8,404, 8 30 
1,919,600 
35200,co 
zoco, ooo 


. I, OOO, OO 


9 
2 
' 4 * 


11,937,470 | 


| [at weft 


698 4 1 
893,499 
4, 3 T0, 
322,050 
I,120,202 


$80,378 


437,509 
123,197 
3579224 
254,844 

577588 
256, 
90,00 


; 136,992 


- 4 Ky #4 


* 


— . 
9,6% org 


* — —— * 
261,631,821. 
— 
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Note. The capitals of the Bank and Fiſt Lidia companies, called Bank 
ftock {and India ftock da not propenly conſtitute a part of tlie · Public 
funded Debts, they being ſubſcribed by the proprietors on the fecyrity 
of the trade carried on, by. each chartered company; and the parliament 
has only permitted ſo much money tp be orfowed, not become ſecurity 
either for its redemption, or the payment of the Intereſt, Of the pro- 
per National Debt, more than twenty-one millions will terminate withs 


out being redeemed, ſome 
ſtipulated periods of time. 


In the year 1786, the houſe 


of commons choſe 
committee, to take into conſideration certain papers and 
accounts relative to the public income and expenditure, 
which had 8 preſented in that ſeſſion, and to ex 


by deaths, but che Preateſt, part at certain 


— 
* re 


1 


ſelect 


* 
- 


amine, 
and 


15,307,472; that the intereſt and charges of the public 
Abts were G. 9,275,769; and that the whole annual ex- 
nditure, including the above intereſt and charges, and 
the civil liſt, with every contingent charge, amounted to 
4. 14,478,181; which left a ſurplus of more than nine 
hundred thouſand pounds, In conſequence of this report, 
Mr. Pitt propoſed to the houſe the raiſing, by certain 
new. taxes, a ſum equal to one hundred thouſand pounds 

r annum, to make a million of ſurplus revenue, which 
ſhould be veſted in commiſſioners to be named, and who 
ſhould have full powers to employ it in the purchaſe of 
ſtock for the public, which ſtock ſhould ſtand in their 
names. This annual million to be paid by equal quarterly 
payments out of the exchequer, before = other money, 
except the intereſt of the national debt itſelf. The com- 
miſſioners appointed to diſcharge this important truſt are 
the Speaker of the houſe of commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Maſter of the Rolls, the povernour and 
deputy governour of the Bank of England, and the ac- 
comptant-general of the court of Chancery, for the time 


being. : 

| When Mr. Pitt laid before the houſe of commons the 
ſtate of the national finances for the year 1789, he ſaid, 
that from the year 1786 to that time, without having had 
recourſe to loans, a ſum of about three millions and an 
half had been iſſued for the reduction of the national debt, 
with which money between four and five millions of ſtock 
had been purchaſed, altho* the unforeſeen expences which 
had ariſen during thoſe three years had exceeded, by a 
million and a half, what had been fixed as the peace er 
bliſhment. But notwithſtanding theſe facts are indubitable, 

et it has been ſtrongly contended that no actual reduction 
* been made in the general debts of the nation, as 
thoſe which are unfunded are ſaid at preſent to exceed their 
amount in 1786, at leaft in an equal degree to the reduc- 
tion which has been made in the funded debts. 


We ſhall now proceed to give a deſcription of the coun- 
ties of England, beginning at the ſouth-eaſt, 


Of the County of KERN r. 


As this part of the iſland lies neareſt the continent, it 
\ was firſt invaded by the Romans from thence, when 
it was called by Cæſar, Cantium, which it is thought they 
derived from the Britiſb word Caine, a green leaf, to ex- 
preſs the verdure of the woods, or to ſhew the ſituation of 
the country, which projects into a point eaſtward. The 
county of KENT is bounded on the north by the river 
Thames, which divides it from Eſex and a ſmall part of 
Middleſex ; on the eaſt by the ſea, there called the Downs ; 
on the ſouth-eaſt by the Enghſh Channel; on the ſouth by 
Suſſex; and on the weſt by Surry, Its extent, from the 
utmoſt point in the eaſt to its weſtern extremity, is ſixty 
miles, its breadth from Rye, in Suſſex, to the mouth of 
the Thames, is thirty-ſix, and it is a hundred and ſixty-ſix 
miles in circumference. | 
In this large ſpace there is a conſiderable diverſity of 
ſoils, and face of country. The banks of the Thames are 
low and marſhy, but backed by a range of chalky emi- 
nences, ſometimes riſing to a moderate height. This 
kind of hard chalky ſoil, inclining to barrenneſs, extends to 
the north-eaſternextremity of the county, and thence round 
to Dover and Foliſtone, exhibiting its nature in the lofty 
white cliffs, which there bound the iſland, and produce. 
that ſtriking appearance from ſea, which gave it the an- 
cient name of « Albion,” Dr. Aikin's 25 ngland deline- 
ated, p. 258. 3 
T be air of the lower part of this county is unhealthy ; 
but the higher part enjoys a very healthful air, with a Ga 
not ſo rich as the lower. As the county lies much upon 
the ſea, the air, though generally thick and foggy, is warm, 
and often purified b Puth and ſouth-weſt winds. The 
whole ſhore, from M voltvich to Graveſend, is low, and 
Vor. II. ; 5 | 
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and report to the houſe, what might be expected to be 
the future annual amount of the national income and ex- 

nditure. It appeared, on their report, which was very 
cautiouſly and guardedly made, that the total income, from 
the 5th of January 1785, to the 5th of January 1786, was 


{ full age to ſel] or alienate. 
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ſpread with marſhes and unhealthy grounds, except ſome 
places where the chalk- hills almoſt join the river. 

The county in general abounds with plantations of 
hops, fields of corn, paſtures, fine orchards of cherries 
and pippins; woods of oak, beech, and cheſnut; and 
in ſeveral places are woods of birch. Here are mines of 
iron, pits of marl and chalk, and the cattle here are larger 
than in the neighbouring counties. Here are ſeveral parks 
of fallow deer, and warrens 'of grey rabbits. The chief 
commodities are corn, fruit, particularly pippins and cher- 
ries, woad and madder for dying, hops, flax, ſaintfoin, ſam- 
phire, cattle, fowl, and fiſh, eſpecially trout, for which the 
town of Fordwich on the river Medway is famous. 

The ſouthern part of Kent, called “ the Weald,” is a 
flat woody tract, of a clayey ſoil; fruitful, but unwhole- 
ſome, on account of its moiſture, It terminates in the - 
great marſh of Romney, It is in this part particularly 
that the opulence of the farmers has given the proverbial 
appellation of “ the wealthy Kentih yeomen.” The 
midland and weſtern diſtricts are a happy mixture of hill 
and vale, arable and paſture, equal in pleaſantneſs and 
variety of products to any part of England. Aikin, 259, 

The chief river of Kent is the MEDway, which riſes 
in the weald of Suſſex, and enters Kent near Penſhur/?, 
running chiefly to the north-eaſt by Tunbridge, Maid/tone, 
and Rocheſter, below which, being of proper breadth and 
depth, it forms the noble dock of Chatham, where it is 
navigable for the largeſt men of war, and then falls into 
the mouth of the Chan, In this -county are alſo the 
famous medicinal ſprings of Tunbridge. 8 

The inhabitants juſtly value themſelves on their cvu- 
rage and reſolution in defending their liberties againſt the 
ſeveral invaders of Britain. Tradition relates, that the 
Kentiſh men, each carrying a bough of a tree, in order 
to conceal the ſmallneſs of their number, met William 
the Conqueror, at Swaneſcombe, near Graveſend, and there 
offered him battle, unleſs he would conſent to confirm 
their rights and privileges, but on that condition they. prof- 
fered him ſubmiſſion ; which terms he accepted, The 
principal of theſe rights and privileges are, that of gavel- 
kind, which is ſuppoſed to be of Britiſb origin, and con- 
ſiſts in the following particulars: 1. The heirs-male. 
ſhare all the lands equally. 2. The heir at fifteen is at 
3. When a man is convicted 
of treaſon, his ſon cannot on that account be deprived 
of his birth-right. And 4. The lands of a brother, if he 
has no ifſue, ſhall be ſhared by all the ſurviving bre- 
thren. 2 

This county contains a hundred and fixty=three vica- 
rages, four hundred and eight pariſhes, and eleven hun- 
dred and ſeventy villages, two cities, and twenty- nine 
market towyns. It is divided into five lathes, under each of 
which are ſeveral hundreds, in which are ſaid to be about 
forty thouſand houſes, and two hundred thouſand inha- 
bitants. It ſends eighteen members to parliament; two 
knights for the ſhire, and two for each of the following 
cities and boroughs, Canterbury, Roc heſler, var 

ueenborough, Dover, Romney, Hythe, and Sandwich, 

he principal places in this county are the following. 

CANTERBURY, the Metropolitan ſee of all England, 
ſituated fifty-ſix miles to the fouth-eaft of London, and 
fifteen to the north-weſt by weſt of Dover. It was pro- 
bably a place of ſome note at the landing of Julius Cæſar, 
as there are ſtill ſeveral remains of antiquity of about that 
time. After the Romans left Britain, Vortigern king of 
the Britons, reſided here till he ſurrendered it up to the 
Saxons, who made it the capital of the kingdom of Kent, 
in the Saxon heptarchy. In this condition it was when 
St. Auguſtine, a monk, being ſent from Rome, firſt preach- 
ed the Chriſtian faith to the Eng/;h, about the end of the 
6th century. It was then made an archiepiſcopal ſee, and 
flouriſhed greatly, from its being the ſource from whence 
the doctrines of the church of Rome were ſpread to the 
reſt of the Saxon kingdoms. e 

This city is a county of itſelf, and the corporation 
conſiſts of a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, a ſheriff, 
twenty-four common-council-men, a mace-bearer, a 
ſword-bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. A court is held 
every Monday in the guild-hall for civil and criminal 
0. and every other Tueſday for the government of this 
eity. 9 5 
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The cathedral has been twice burnt down; the pre- 
ſent ſtructure, which was begun in the reign of king 
Stephen, and finiſhed in that of Henry V. is a noble 
Gothic pile, five hundred and fourteen feet in length, 
ſeventy-four in breadth, and eighty in height, from the 
nave to the roof: its middle tower, which may be ſeen 
at a great diſtance, is two hundred and thirty-five feet in 
height. In this church are interred the bodies of ſeven 
kings and ſeven archbiſhops of Canterbury, includi 
Augu/tine, whom theſe prelates immediately ſucceeded, 
and who lie buried in one vault. The wealth offered by 
votaries and pilgrims from all parts for ſeveral ages to 
Becket's ſhrine was ſo great, that, according to Eraſmus, 
his chapel ſhone with the richeſt jewels, and gold was 
one of the meaneſt _ that adorned his ſhrine. 
King Henry VIII. ſeized all this wealth, with the lands 
and revenues both of the monaſtery and church, except 
thoſe he annexed for the maintenance of a dean, an arch- 
deacon, twelve prebendaries, and fix preachers, whom he 
placed in it on his turning out the monks. 

Under the cathedral is a large church given by queen 
Elizabeth to the TYallzons, who fled hither from the 
Netberlands on the perſecution raiſed againſt them by the 
duke of Alva, and their congregation has been ſince muca 
increaſed by the Proteſtants, who fled from France in the 
reign of Lewis XIV. on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, and brought with them the (ilk manufacture; ſo 
that it 1s computed that here are no leſs than two or three 
thouſand French Proteſtants. The houſes of the preben- 
daries, with many other good buildings, ſtand in a very 
* cloſe, where are ſeveral ruins of religious 

ouſes. 

This city has undergone many changes, both by war 
and fire: it had 4 walls, bull chiefly of fine, with 
many towers, a deep ditch, and a great rampart. The 
caſtle, whoſe decayed bulwarks appear on the ſouth- ſide 
of the city, is ſuppoſed to have been built by the Saxons. ' 
[The two gates of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery that were next 
the town are remaining, and are both very ſtately. The 
fite of this monaſtery, which took up a great compaſs of 
ground, is encompaſſed with a very high wall. 

The city has ſix wards, denominated from its ſix gates, 
and, beſides the cathedral, has fifteen pariſh-churches, 
two charity-ſchools, and ſeven hoſpitals, with a jail for 
criminals. Here is alſo a ſumptuous conduit, that is of 
great benefit to the inhabitants. "Though this city ap- 
pears round at a diſtance, it is an exact croſs, and con- 
ſiſts of four ſtreets, which centre at St. Andrew's church, 
which ſtands in the middle. The city is about three miles 
in circumference, including the. gardens and cathedral. Its 
buildings are not very grand ; but there is a good market- 
houſe, over which are rooms where the mayor, aldermen, 
&c. tranſact the affairs of the corporation. W hat has added 
moſt to the advantage of the bas fav the hop-grounds 
round it, which cover ſeveral thou acres * 3 that till 
it was equalled by Farzham, it was eſteemed the only 
great plantation of hops in the whole iſland. This city 
and Shrewſbury are the two moſt noted places in England 
for collars of wn. | 

ROCHESTER, an ancient city, ſtands in a valley on the 
banks of the river Medway, which waſhes its weſt ſide, 
twenty-ſeven miles to the north-weſt by weſt of Canter- 
bury, and thirty to the ſouth-eaſt by caſt of Londen. It 
is the ſee of the moſt ancient biſhopric of England, next 
to Canterbury; and to its cathedral belong a dean and 
fix prebendaries. The city is governed by a mayor, a re- 
corder, and eleven aldermen, twelve common council- 
men, 2 town-clerk, three ſerjeants at mace, and a water- | 
bailiff, Here is a fine ſtone bridge over the Medway, 
which has ſtrong iron-work on the copings; it was 
built by Sir Jahn Cabbam and Sir Robert Knowles, who 
employed the rich ſpoils they had acquired by their va- 
lour in France in this noble work. It has only three 
pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral; the town-houſe 
and charity-ſchool are two of the beſt buildings: in the 
town 3s alſo a mathematical ſchool, founded by Sir Foſeph 
Wilkamſon, and an alms-houſe, founded by Sir Richard 
Watts, for the relief of ſix poor travellers, who are ſup- 
plied with a ſupper, a bed, and breakfaſt, with four-pence 
to carry them forward on their journey ; but from a pecu- 
liarity in the donor, lawyers are excluded from this relief. 
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The ancient military-way, called the I/atliny-/tre: 
directly through this _ to Dover, * 
In ſeveral of the creeks and branches of the Aadiucy 
within the juriſdiction of this city, there is an oyſter. 
fiſhery, which is free to every one who has ſerved ſeven 
ars apprenticeſhip to _ fiſherman, or dredger, that 
is free of that fiſhery, at which courts they appoint when 
oyſters ſhall and ſhall not be dredged and taken, which 
they term opening and ſhutting the grounds. Perſons who 
dredge for oyſters without being free of the fiſhery are 
called cablehangers, and are tried and puniſhed by that 

court. 

CHATHAM may be conſidered as a ſuburb to Rocheſte- 
and one of the greateſt naval arſenals in the kingdom. 
The dock was begun by queen Elizabeth, and improved by 
her ſucceſſors, who have added new docks, maſt-houſes, boat. 
houſes, and ſeveral ſtore-houſes, one of which is ſix hundred 
and fixty feet in length, boat- yards, anchor-yards, forges, 
foundries, canals, and ditches for preſerving the maſts 
and yards in the water; fo that there is not a more com- 
plete arſenal : and the ware-houſes and ſtore- houſes are 
formed into ſtreets of great length. Here are two com- 
miſſioners, with other officers, to take care of the navy, 
the ſtore-houſes, rope- yards, &c. and all the places ſet 
apart for the works belonging to the ſhipping reſemble a. 
well ordered city; fo that with all the appearance of hur- 
ry there is not the leaſt confuſion, The private build. 
ings, as, the houſes of the ſea-officers, directors, inſpec- 
tors, and workmen of che royal navy, are well built, and 
ſome of them very ſtately, L his place gives the title of Earl 
to the heir male of that great miniſter Mr, Pitt. The 
cheſt of Chatham is ſupplied by a portion of each man's pa 
in the navy, which furniſhes a fund, out of which an | 
diſabled ſeamen as receive- no benefit from Greenwich 
hoſpital have a ſmall annual annuity. An hoſpital has 
been alſo erected here for the relief of ten or more aged 
and maimed mariners or ſhipwrights. 

The entrance into the river Medway is defended by 
Sheerneſs, and other forts, on the northern point of the 
iſland of Shepey. In the year 1757, by direction of 
the late duke of Cumberland, ſeveral additional fortifica- 
tions were begun at Chatham; fo that now the ſhips are 
in no danger of an inſult either by land or water. This 
town has a church, a chapel of eaſe, and a ſhip uſed as 
a church for the failors. The houſes, which are moſtly 
low, amount to only about five hundred. The ſtreets 
are narrow and paved, and it contains about three thouſand 
inhabitants. ; 

Until of late Sheerneſs was very ill ſupplied with water, 
moſt of the ſprings on the ifle of Shepey being brackifh, 
but now a very fine ſpring has been diſcovered of excel- 
lent ſoft and well-taſted water, ſufficient for the ſupply of 
all the inhabitants. | f 

MaiDsTONE received its name from the river Mediay, 
which is navigable hither by large barges and hoys of about 
fifty or ſixty tons burden, and is a large, populous, and 
neat town, twenty- four miles to the weſt of Canterbury, 
and thirty-ſix ſouth-eaſt by eaſt of London. From its 
ſituation in the centre of Kent, it is very proper for the 
county buſineſs, which is all tranſacted here. It ſends 
two members to parliament, and is governed by a mayor, 
twelve aſſiſtants called jurats, and — Pub com- 
moners. Its chief trade is in linen- thread, and in hope, 
of which there are large plantations about the town, as 
well as orchards of cherries. It gives the title of viſcount 
to the earl of Vinchelſea and Nottingham, wao is lord of 
the manor. It has a fine ſtone - bridge, and four charity- 
ſchools. The adjacent country produces ſuch abund- 
ance of proviſions, that London is ſupplied from hence 
with more commodities than from any ſingle mar- 
ket-town in England, particularly with large Kenti/þ 
bullocks, wheat, great quantities of hops, apples, and 
cherries, timber, a ſort of paving-ſtone about eight or ten 
inches ſquare, and the fine white ſand for glaſs-houſes 
and ſtationers. 3 | 

Near this city are the two greateſt manufactures for 
writing-paper in the kingdom, the one carried on by Mr, 
Whatman, the other by Mr. Taylor; where are likewiſe 
made conſiderable quantities of the belt kinds of paper 
uſed for copperplate-prints and maps. 


| 


T uNBRIDGES received its name from the ſtone bridges 
5 8 | over 


n 
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oyer the five branches of the Medway, of which the Tun | 


is one, and is ſeated thirty miles ſouth-eaſt by ſouth of 
London. This place is remarkable for its chalybeate 


ſprings, which are four or five miles ſouth of the lie 
i 


but in the ſame pariſh, and are reſorted to by the nobi 
and gentry in Pans, Fuly, and Auguſt. They ire ſituated 


for the moſt part in the pariſh of Tunbridge, between, 


two hills, named Mount Sinai and Mount Ephraim, both 


covered with good houſes, and gardens abounding in fruit. 


Tunbridge is likewiſe famous for its beautiful turnery 

re. 1 
The air is here excellent, and proviſions of all ſorts 
very reaſonable, There is plenty of wild. fool, as phea- 
ants, partridges, woodcocks, ſnipes, quaili, and particularly 
the little delicious bird called the rwheat-ear ; and here 
is excellent fiſh of almoſt every kind. k 

Near this town is the ancient and delightful manſion 
called PENSHURST, from its ſituation in a woody country, 
being in the extremity of the weald of Kent, its foun- 
der probably bearing the name of Pen. In the reign of 
Edward VI. it was forfeited to the crown, and granted 
by that king to Sir William Sidney, who was lord cham- 
berlain of his houſhold. It was the birth-place of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and probably of the patriot Algernon, and 
Lady Dorothy, afterward counteſs of Sunderland, whom 
Waller has immortalized under the name of Sachariſſa. 
This ſeat has been celebrated by the muſe of Ben Jonſon 
Walltr, and the more medern, but truly elegant Mr. 
Oventry. An oak which was planted in the park, on the 
day Sir Philip Sidney was born, (29th November, 1554.) 
was reported to have been cut down in the year 1768, by 
Algernon Sidney, eſq; then poſſeſſor of the eſtate, and who 
died in that year. w 

About eight miles to the N. W. of Penſßburſt, in the 
pariſh of Sevenoaks is KNOLL, the magnificent ſeat of the 


duke of Dorſet. 


crown for other lands. In the gue 1566 queen Eliza- 
beth gave it to Thomas Sackville, lord Buckhurſt, after- 
ward earl of Dorſet, in which noble family it ſtill conti- 
nues. It is celebrated for containing ſuch a noble collec- 
tion of pictures, as can only be equalled in this country 
by thoſe at Burleigh and Luton, or the royal collections. 


Eight miles to the S. W. of Sevensals is Weſterbam, 
which we are led to 


or Weſtram, a neat market to 
mention here, on account of its having been the birth- 
place of Dr. Hoadley, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and general 
Molfe, the remains of the latter of whom are depoſited 
in the pariſh church, and a monument erected with the 
following inſcription : SME | 
FALLS James, 
Son of Colonel Edivard Walfe and 
Henrietta his wife, | 
Was born in this pariſh, Fanuary 2nd, 1729, 
And died in America, Sept. 13th, 1759, 
Conqueror of Quebec. | 


Doves, which is ſituated fifteen miles to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Canterbury, and ſeventy-one from London, has for 
many ages been the ſtation of the French and Flemiſh 
packets, the ſtraits which divide it from the continent 
being only twenty-three miles broad. It was anciently 
rendered a place of great importance by a ſtrong caſtle 
built on the high clit aid to be begun by Julius Cæſar, 
and completed by Arviragus, a Britiſb king, in the reign 
of the emperor Claudius. The additions made to this 
fortreſs were ſo remarkable, and its ſituation ſo ſecure by 
nature, that before the Conqueſt it was eſteemed the bul- 
wark and key to the whole iſland, When this place was 


at the height of its magnificence it had ſeven churches, | 


which are now reduced to two, and twenty-one wards, 
each of which furniſhed a ſhip of war, and maintained it 
forty days at its own expence. In conſideration of this 


ſervice, each ward had a licenſed packet-boat to France, 


and the fare, according to the Tower records, was ſettled 


in the reign of Edward II. for a ſingle perſon in ſummer 


ſix-pence, ia winter one ſhilling ; for a horſe in ſummer 
eight-pence, and in winter two ſhillings. Dover is like- 


wiſe famous as a cinque-port, in which the buſineſs of 


the other four, and their dependencies, is tranſacted : 


their privileges are very extenſive, and were granted | 


It formerly belonged to archbiſhop 
Cranmer, who reſided there, but he exchanged it with the 
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them in conſideration of the ſhips of war they were 
obliged to furniſn. | | 
The wardenſhip of the Cingue Ports, a poſt of conſi- 
derable emolument, has been enjoyed by lord North ever 
ſince the year 1778. Dover now gives the title of baron 
to Sir Foſeph York, K. B. third fon of the late earl of 
Hardwicke, who was a native of the place. The har- 
bour is formed by a chaſm in the cliffs, which tower to 
a ſtupendous height. The other cinque-ports are Haf- 
mgs, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich ; to which have 
ſmoe been added, as dependencies, Rye, Winchelſea, 
and Seaford. Among other privileges the burgeſſes of 
the cinque-ports are ſtyled barons ; they carry the canopy 
at the coronation, which they afterward take for their 
fee ; and at the feaſt have a table at the king's right 
hand. "The ſmall town of Sandwich gives the title of earl 
to the noble family of Montague. 

Dover conſiſts of one ſtreet a mile long. One of the 


| other ſtreets is called Snare-gate, from the dreadful rocks 


of 'chalk which hang over it. A well in the caſtle is 
ſixty fathoms deep, and is round, large, and lined to the 
bottom with free- ſtone. The remains of the royal palace, 
the chapel, ſtables, and offices, ſhew the whole to have 
been very magnificent. Here is a braſs gun of excellent 
workmanſhip, ſaid to be the longeſt in the world, its 
length being no leſs than twenty-two feet. It was pre- 
ſented by the eſtates of Utrecht to queen Elizabeth, and 
is called her pocket-piſtol ; its proper charge is fifteen 
pounds of powder, and the people here ſay it will carry a 
ball ſeven miles. | 

The much-admired deſcription. which Shakeſpear gives 
of this cliff, though drawn with great power of imagi- 


nation, cannot be conſidered as an exact repreſentation, 


but, on the contrary, as greatly ſurpaſſing its natural ap- 


pearance. 
How fearful 


And dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low | 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew ſcarce as big as beetles. Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire, dreadful trade 
The fiſhermen that walk upon the beath 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Seems lefſen'd to her cock, her cock a buoy. 
Almoſt too ſmall for fight. The murm'ring ſurge 
Cannot be beard fo high. I'll look no more, 

Leſt my brain turn, and the diſorder make me 
Tumble down headlong. 


Folt/lne, eight miles S. W. of Dover, once a flous 
riſhing town, of large extent, now inhabited by fiſher- 
men, From hence to the extreme ſouthern point, called 
Dunge-neſs, is Romney Marſh, on which vaſt labour and 
immenſe ſums have been beſtowed in draining and em- 
banking, and it is now an extenſive tract of rich land, in 
which innumerable herds of cattle are fattened. | 

DEA, called Dola by Fulius Cæſar, who landed here 
in his ſecond deſcent upon Britain, is a handſome large 
town, ſeated near the ſea, and a member of the cinque- 
port of Sandwich, from which it is ſeven miles diftant, 
and ſeventy- five to the eaſt· by- ſouth of London. Here al- 
moſt all ſhips bound from foreign parts to Landon, or from 
thence to foreign parts, by way of the Channel, generally 
ſtop. The town carries on ſome foreign trade, and is de- 


compoſed of four lunettes of very thick arched work of 
ſtone, with many port-holes for great guns. In the mid- 
dle is a great round tower, with a ciſtern at the top, and 
underneath it an arched cavern bomb-proof. It has a 
church, a chapel, and about a thoufand houſes, which are 
moſtly low, and built with brick ;- theſe form three long 
but narrow ſtreets, and the inhabitants amount to about 
four thouſand five hundred. | 
Between the North and South- Forelands, a wide bay is 
formed, which is called © the Downs,” where is excellent 
anchorage, and ſhelter from the north and weſt winds, 
which cauſe ſhips to ſtop here, whether outward-bound, 
through the Channel, or returning from thenee to the port 
of London, Off at fea are thoſe dangerous banks called 


the Goodwin ſands, ſaid to have been, in former times, a 


large tract of land, belonging to the great Goodwtn, or 
Godwin, earl of Kent, Suſſex, and Surrey, which tract was 
ſwallowed up by the fea in the x1th century. 
The Ifte of THANET is on the north and eaſt bounded 
by the ſea, and'on the ſouth and welt by a branch of the 


* 


Stour, 


fended by two caſtles ; that of Sandown on the north is 
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Steur, which in many parts is no wider than an ordinary 
ditch, It is eight miles in length and four in breadth. 
The ſoil is chalk about a foot and a half below the ſur- 
face, over which is a rich earth, which produces abun- 
dant crops of corn and graſs. 'This ſpot gives the title 
of earl to the Right Hon. Sackville Tuſton. It contains 
ſeveral villages, with the ſea-port towns of Margate and 
Ramſgate, which are greatly reſorted to, particularly the 
former, for the purpoſe of ſea-bathing. Large ſums have 
been voted by parliament, for the conſtruction of a pier 
at Ramſgate, for the purpoſe of affording a ſecure harbour 
to ſhipping, but the ſand has been found to accumulate 
at its mouth, by the tide, ſo conſiderably, as to render 
the deſign in a great meaſure abortive. On the north- 
eaſt point of this iſland is the promontory of the North 
Foreland, which, by a line drawn north-weſtward to the 
Naeſe in Efſex, near Harwich, makes the mouth of the 
river Thames ; and all the towns and harbours weſtward, 
whether on the Kentiſh or Eſſex ſhore, are called members 
of the port of London. 

Cloſe to the North Foreland, is a delightful feat built 
by the firſt lord Holland, and called Kingſgate, from a gate 
formed for a landing-place, over which is the following 


inſcription : 


OLIM PORTA FUI PATRONI BARTHOLOM ZI 

NUNC REGIS IUSSU REGIA PORTA VOCOR, 

| Hic, EXSCENDERUNT CA: II. R. | 
ET JA: DUX EBOR, 30 JUN: 1683. 


Coen = 


* Arx Ruochim 
( (Secundum Rev® admodum ornatum 
Et eruditum virum Cornelium Willes) 
Tempote Principis Vortigern 
Annum circiter CCCCXL111® 
A dificata., 


A pillar is erected near the houſe, with a Latin in- 
ſcription, to commemorate a battle fought near that 
ſpot, between the Anglo-Saxons and an army of Dani 
invaders, about the year 850, the event of which is 
unknown. 

GRAVESEND, a town twenty-two miles to the eaſt of 
London, is ſituated on the Thames, oppoſite to Tilbury-fort, 
ſeven miles to the eaſt of Dartford, and about the ſame 
diſtance from Rocheſter. In the reign of Richard II. the 
French and Spaniards ſailed up the Thames to this town, 
and having plundered and burnt it, carried away moſt of 
the inhabitants. In conſideration of which injury, the 
natives of Graveſend and Milton were allowed the ſole 
privilege of carrying paſſengers by water from hence to 
London, at two-pence per head, or four ſhillings the whole 
fare; but the fare is now raiſed to nine pence per head 
in the tilt-boat, and one ſhilling in the wherry. The 
former muſt not take in above forty paſſengers, and the 
latter more than ten. The waterman's company of Lon- 
den are obliged to provide officers- at Billingſgate and 
Graveſend, who at every time of high water, by night 
and day, are, at their reſpeQive places, to ring publicly 
a bell ſet up for that purpoſe, during fifteen minutes, to 

ive notice to the tilt-boats and wherries to put off. King 
Hoary VIII. raiſed a platform here and at Milton; and 
theſe towns were incorporated by queen Elizabeth, by the 
name of the portreve, the jurats, and inhabitants of 
Graveſend and Milton ; but the name of portreve has been 
changed to that of mayor. The whole town being burnt 
down in 1727, the parliament granted five thouſand 
pounds for rebuilding its church. This pariſh, with that 
of Milton, contains above ſeven hundred houſes, which 
are moſtly ſmall, and built with brick; the ſtreets: are 
alſo narrow, but paved with flints, and it has a great 
number of houſes of entertainment. Here is a ha 


| 


1624, given twenty-one dwelling-houſes, and a houſe 
for a maſter-weaver to employ the poor, and a good 
eſtate is alſo ſettled for the repairs. 

Great improvements have been made in the, lands near 
this town, by turning them into kitchen;zgardens, wich 
the produce of which Graveſend not only ſupplies the 
neighbouring places for ſeveral miles round, but alſo ſends. 


1 
| Thames, five miles from London, and has been the birth. 


| | ome | the Mercer's company, 
charitable foundation, Mr. Henry Pinnoct having, in 


the other by Mr. John Roan. 


EOGR AP . nA BrirTary, 


aſparagus. As all outward-bound "ſhi 
anchor in this road till they have be 
cuſtom-houſe officers, and as they gen 
take in proviſions, the town is 
conſtant hurrx. 

WoorLwich, 'a, town ſituated on the Thames, ni 
miles to the eaſt of London, is famous for its fine Weeks 
and yards, where men of war are built, and the lar ot 
have ſufficient depth of water at all times to ride in ſafety 
as alſo for its vaſt magazines of great guns, mortar« 
bombs, cannon-balls, powder, and other warlike ſtores. 
In the lower part of the town is the warren, where be. 
tween ſeven and eight thouſand pieces of ordnance "TRY 
been laid up at one time for ſhips and batteries; beſide 
innumerable mortars and bomb-ſhells. Here is alſo the 
houſe where the fire- men and engineers prepare their 
fire-works, charge bombs, carcaſſes, and grenades for the 
public ſervice. Tbe town has been of late years much 
beautified and enlarged with fine docks, rope- yards, and ſpa- 
cious magazines, It has a royal military academy where 
the mathematics are taught, and young officers, called 
cadets, are inſtructed in the arts of gunnery and fortiſi- 
cation. The pariſh church has been rebuilt in a hand. 
ſome manner, as one of the fifty new churches erected 
in purſuance of the bounty of qucen Azne for that 
purpoſe. 

For ſome years paſt a number of convicted felons, 


ps are obliged to 
en viſited by the 
erally ſtay here to 
full of ſeamen, and in a 


{ſometimes amounting to four hundred, have been em- 


ployed in heaving ballaſt from the bed of the river off 
Moolwicbh, with which the marſhes at and about the war- 
ren have n very advantageouſly filled up; at preſent 
they are employed in digging a maſt-pond, which em- 
pleyment converts them, in ſome degree, from peſts to 
ſociety, into uſeful ſervants to it. 


# 


GREENWICH, a very pleaſant town, is ſituated on the 


place of ſeveral of our monarchs, particularly queen Mary 
and queen Elizabetb, and here king Edward VI. died. 
Their palace was. firſt erected by Humphry duke of Glo 
ceſter, who named it Placentia this palace was enlarged 
by Henry VII. and completed by Henry VIII. but was 
afterward pulled down by Charles IT. who began another, 
a moſt magnificent edifice, and lived to fee its firſt wi 


LE, This palace now makes a part of the hoſpital, 


The fame prince alſo enlarged the park, walled it round, 
planted it, and cauſed a royal obſervatory to be erected 
on the top of a ſeep hill. This ſtructure was erected for 
the uſe of the celebrated Mr. Flanzſtead, and ſtill bears 
the name of Flam/izad houſe. It is the reſidence of the 
aſtronomer royal, which poſt has long been held by the 
able Dr. Neville Maſtelyne, and from hence the longitude 
has of late years been reckoned by Britiſh navigators and 
geographers. King Charles alſo furniſhed it with mathe- 
matical inftruments for aſtronomical obſervations, and a 
deep dry well for obſerving the ſtars in the day-time. 
That which is at preſent called the palace, is [an edifice - 
of no great extent, and is now cohvertedin:o apartments for 
the goyernor of-the royal hoſpital, and the ranger of the 
park. The park is well ſtocked with deer, and affords a 
noble view of the fine hoſpital, the river Thames, and the 
city of London. | 
Greenwich is ſaid to contain one thouſand three hundred 
and fifty houſes ; and its pariſh church, which was rebuilt 
by the commiſſioners for erecting the fifty new churches, 
is a very handſome ſtrücture dedicated to St. Apbage at 
the end of the town is a college fronting the Thames, for 
the maintenance of twenty decayed houſe-keepers, twelve 


out of Greenwich, and eight who are to be alternately 


choſen from Snettiſbam and Caſtie-Riſing in Norfolk. , It 
is called the duke of Worfoll's college, though founded 
and endowed by Henry earl of Northampton, the duke of 
Nor foll's brother, and by him committed to the care of 
Here is alſo an hoſpital called 
queen Elizabeth's college, which was built and founded 
by Mr. Lambard and in this pariſh are two charity- 
[chools, one founded by Sir William Boreman, knt. and 


The firſt wing of the noble and ſuperb edifice called . 
Greenwich hoſpital was, as hath been obſerved, erected by 
king Charles II. for a palace, and indeed the whole can 
ſcarcely be taken for any thing lefs than the palace of a 


great quantities to the London markets, particularly of | 
| 9 | 


great monarch; hence it has been remarked by a very 
| original. 
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original writer; who has gained leſs celebrity than his 
few excellent productions merit, (Mr. Bram/ton) 
To lofty Chelſea, or to Greenwich, dome; 
Soldiers and ſailors all are welcom'd home. 


Her poor to palaces Britannia brings, 
St. James's hoſpital may ſerve for kings. 


King William III. from a deſire to promote the trade, 
navigation, and naval ſtrength of the kingdom, gave this 
noble ſtructure, and ſeveral others, with a conſiderable ſpot 
of ground, for the uſe of thoſe Eugliſb ſeamen and their 
children, who by age, wounds, or other accidents, thould be 
diſabled from farther ſervice at fea, and for the widows and 
children of ſuch as were ſlain in fighting at ſea againſt the 
enemies of their country. The ſame prince alſo appointed 
commiſſioners for carrying on his noble views, and deſired 
the aſſiſtance of his good lubjects toenable him to complete 
them. In conformity to this requeſt, many benefactions 
were made to this noble charity, which, according to the 
tables hung up at the entrance of the hall, amount to 
fifty-eight thouſand two hundred and nine pounds, and after- 
ward -the eſtates of the earl of Derwentwater, who bore 
a principal part in the rebellion in 1715, amounting at 

reſent to ſixteen thouſand pounds per annum, were given 
by parliament to this hoſpital ; theſe eſtates were re- 
ſtored to the heir, of the attainted earl, by act of par- 
liament, in the year 1788, charged with the payment 
of that annual ſum for ever ; the firſt range had coſt 
king Charles II. thirty-fix thouſand pounds, and another 
was ordered to be built on the ſame model oppoſite to it: 
this has been completed with equal magnificence, 

The front facing the Thames conſiſts of theſe two ranges 
of ſtone buildings, with the governor's houſe in the back 
part in the centre, behind which the park, well planted 
with trees, riſes with a noble aſcent. Theſe buildings, 
between which is a large area, perfectly correſpond with 
each other, and each range is terminated by a very noble 
dome. * 

Theſe domes, which are one hundred and twenty feet 
high, are ſupported on coupled columns, as are the por- 
ticos below, and under one of theſe is the chapel, which 
is adorned on the inſide with the greateſt elegance and 
beauty. In the centre of the area is a ſtatue of his late 
majeſty George II. fixed on a pedeſtal; and on the ſides 
of the gate, which opens to theſe buildings from the park, 
are placed a large celeſtial and terreſtrial globe, on the 
former of which the ſtars are gilt. : beg | 

The hall of this hoſpital, which ſupports the other 
dome, is finely painted by Sir James Thornhill, particu- 
larly the ceiling and upper end ; on the latter are repre- 
ſented, in an alcove, the late princeſs Sophia, king George I. 
king George II. queen Caroline, the queen dowager of 
Pruſſia, Frederic prince of Wales the duke of Cumberland, 
and the five daughters of his late majeſty. On the ceil- 
ing of the alcove are kin William and queen Mary, with 
ſeveral fine emblematical figures. All ſtrangers who ſee 
this fine hall pay two-pence each, and this income is 
applied to the ſupport of the mathematical ſchool for the 


ſons of failors. 


For the better ſupport of this hoſpital, every ſeaman, 


both in the royal navy and in the merchant's ſervice, pays 


ſix-pence per month out of his pay. There are at pre- 
ſent near two thouſand old or diſabled ſeamen maintained 
here, and an hundred boys, the ſons of ſeamen, inſtructed 
in navigation, and bred up for the ſervice of the rape 
navy; but there are no out-penſioners as at Chelſea, The 
tobacco money of the boatſwains is two ſhillings and fix- 
pence a week each; that of their mates eighteen-pence, and 
that of other officers in proportion to their rank. Beſides 
which, each common penſioner receives once in two 
years a ſuit of blue clothes, a hat, three pair of ſtockings, 
two pair of ſhoes, and five neckcloths. The hoſpital 
has about one-hundred governors, compoſed of the nobi- 
lity and great officers of ſtate.» Rs Os 

The management of this moſt, magnificent public cha- 
rity is lodged in twenty-four directors, the firſt of whom 
is conſidered as governor, and is ſtyled “ mafler;“ there 
is likewiſe a lieutenant governor, a treaſurer, ſecretary, 
and ſurveyor. Four captains and eight lieutenants are ap- 
pointed to this foundation, with very handſome ſalaries; 
the deſign of which was to provide an honourable and 
beneficial retreat, after long and important profeſſional ſer- 
vices to the country. EMS. | 
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On the ſecond day of January 1579, at fix o'clock in 
the morning, a fire broke out in this noble edifice, which 
in a few hours burnt down the chapel, and the dome on 
the ſouth-eaſt quarter, together with the wards, called, 
the King's,” Queen's, Prince of Wales's, Duke of Yark's, 
and Anſon's; it alſo damaged ſome others: They have ſince 
been rebuilt, and the expence voted by parliament; out 
of the public money, amounting to upwards of eighty 
thouſand pounds. The chapel was opened for divine ſer- 
vice in November 1789, | 

BLACKHEATH is a large elevated plain to the ſouth of 
Greenwich, on or adjoining to which ſtand many beau- 
tiful buildings, particularly the villas of the duke of Mon- 
tagu, earls of Cheſterfield and Dartmouth, Lord Fall- 
land, &c.; and on its ſouthern extremity ſtood the noble 
ſeat of the late Sir Gregory Page, which has very lately 
been taken down, and the materials ſold, like thoſe of 
Cannons, in various lots, by public auction. 

DEPTFORD, anciently called Vest. Greenwich, is faid to 
have derived its name from its having a deep ford over 
the little river Ravenſborne, near its influx into the 
Thames, where it has now a bridge, Irt is a large and 
populous town, four miles eaſt of London, and is divided 
into Upper and Lewer Deptford, which together contain 
two churches, ſeveral meeting-houſes, and about one 
thouſand nine hundred dwelling-houſes. It is remarkable 
for its noble dock, where moſt of the royal navy were for- 
merly built and repaired, but at preſent Fookvich, Cbat- 
ham, and Portſmouth take the greateſt ſhare in that kind 
of buſineſs, on account of having a greater depth of w- 
ter: yet the yard is enlarged to more than double its for- 
mer dimenſions, and a great nymber of men are conſtantly 
employed. It has a wet dock of two acres extent, fot 
ſhips, and another of an acre and an half; with vaſt 
quantities of timber and other ſtores, There are alfo 
extenſive buildings, as ſtore-houſes and offices, beſides 
dwelling-houſes for thoſe officers who are obliged to live 
upon the ſpot, in order to ſuperintend the works. It had 
a victualling houſe builtin 1745, which in 1749 was burnt 
down, with great quantities of proviſions and naval ſtores. 
The royal yachts are generally 0 here; and near the 
dock is the ſeat of Sir John Evelyn, called Say's Court, 
where Peter the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, reſided for ſome 
time, and in this yard completed his knowledge in the 
practical part of naval architecture. | 

In this town are two hoſpitals, one of which was in- 
corporated by king Henry VIII. for the benefit of feamen, 
and is called Trinity- Houſe, This contains twenty-one 
houſes, and is ſeated near the church. The other, called 
T r:nity- Hoſpital, has thirty- eight houſes fronting the ſtreet. 
This is a very handſome edifice, and has large gardens 
belonging to it. Though this laſt is the fineſt ſtructure, 
yet the other has the preference on account of its antiquity z 
and becauſe the brethren of the Trinity hold their corpo- 
ration by that houſe, they are obliged at certain times to 
meet there for buſineſs. Both theſe houſes are for decayed 
pilots, or maſters of ſhips, or their widows, the men be- 
ing allowed twenty ſhillings, and the women ſixteen ſhil + 
lings per month, | | 


SECT. VII. 
Of the County of SUSSEX. 


\HIS county is bounded on the N. by Surty, on the 
| N. E. and E. by Kent, on the S. by the Engli 
channel, and on the W. by Hamſbire. It is about ſe- 
venty miles in length, twenty-eight in breadth, where 
broadeſt, and about one hundred and ninety in circum- 

ference, | De EE 

The air of this county is very various: along the ſea- 
ſhore it is thought agueiſh ; but it has a much greater ef- 
fect on ſtrangers than on the natives, who are generall 
very healthful, In the Meall, which is a rich deep ſoil, 
it is apt to be foggy, yet not unwholeſome ; . but upon the 
Downs the air is extremely ſweet and healthy. The foil 
is likewiſe various ; that of the Downs, and from them 
to the ſea, is very fertile, both in corn and graſs, the 
latter feeding ſheep whoſe wool is remarkably fine ; the 
middle of the county abounds with meadows and rich 
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woods, that uſed to ſupply fuel for the iron- works when 
they were in a flouriſhing ſtate. This plentiful county, 
therefore, ſupplies numerous commodities, the chief of 
which are corn, malt, cattle, wool, uad, iron, chalk, glaſs, 
fi, and faul. It is particularly famous for its wheatears, 
a ſmall delicious bird, of the ſize of a lark, not much infe- 
rior to an ortolane, which is taken on the ſouth-eaſt downs 
in the following manner: a turf is cut up, about a foot 
long and half a foot broad; in the cavity is placed a ſnare 
of horſe-hair, and the turf turned with the graſs down- 
ward to cover the greateſt part of the hole, Theſe birds 
are naturally ſo timorous, that the ſhadow of a cloud, 
or any thing that moves on the ground, makes them fly 
into theſe little pits for ſhelter, where they are taken: The 
ſeaſon for them is when the wheat ripens ; but they are 
ſo very fat that they cannot be carried many miles without 
being tainted, and even in plucking them great care muſt 
be taken to handle them as gently as poſſible. | 

The chief manufactures of this country uſed to be 
great guns, and ſeveral ſorts of work made in caſt or 
wrought iron; the beſt gunpowder is at preſent made at 
Battel. | 

This county has few ports, on account of its rocky 
ſhore, and its ſhelves and ſand-banks, which the ſouth- 
weſt winds, ſo common upon this coaſt in winter, are 
continually augmenting. . | 

It is divided into fix rapes, each of which has its par- 

ticular caſtle, river, and foreſt; and is ſubdivided into 
ſixty- five hundreds, in which are computed one city, 
ſi een market- towns, two ancient boroughs that have 
no market, one hundred and twenty-three vicarages, three 
hundred and forty-two pariſhes, one thouſand and ſixty 
villages, hamlets, and chapelries. The county, city, and 
towns fend twenty-eight members to parliament. 


The principal rivers are the Arun, the Adur, the Ouſe, | 


and the Rother. The Arun riſes in St. Leonard's forelt, 
not far ſrom Horſham, in the north edge of the county, 
and, after running a little way to the weſtward, turns due 
fouth, paſſing by Arundel, about three miles below which 
it falls into the ſea. This river has lately had a new out- 
let cut for it, in order to improve its navigation, which 
carries barges above Pulborough, and ſhips of a hundred 
tons as high as Arundel. Here are caught the mullets fo 
much eſteemed ; they come from the ſea in the ſummer 
ſeaſon in vaſt ſhoals, and feeding upon a particular weed 
in this river, acquire that high luſcious taſte which ren- 
ders them ſo great a dainty. The Adur, alfo called the 
Beeding, has likewiſe its ſource in St. Leonard's foreſt, 
forming its courſe on the ſame points of the compaſs as 
the Arun; but on its approaching the ſea, turns four or 
five miles to the eaſt, and then forms the harbour of New 
Shore ham. The Ouſe riſes from two branches, one of 
which has its ſpring in St. Leonard's foreſt, near the 
ſource of the Arun, the other in the foreſt of Worth, 
but they ſoon unite to the ſouthward, by Lewes, and run 
to the ſea, forming the harbour called New- Haven. 
The Rather riſes near Rotherfield, and runs moſtly eaſt- 
ward ; but about ſix miles to the north of Rye, makes an 
angle to the ſouthward, and falling into the ſea, forms 
Rye- Haven, There is not, however, a harbour in the 
county that will admit a veſſel of five hundred tons bur- 
den. The principal places in this county are the fol- 
lowing : ö 


CHICHESTER, by the ancient Britons called Caercei, 


and by the Saxons, Cifſanceaſter, or the city of Ciſſa, is 
ſeated in a plain on a little rivulet called Lavant, ſixty- 
three miles to the ſouth-weſt of London. It is a compact 
neat.town, encompaſſed by a ſtone wall, the four gates 
anſwering to the four cardinal points, from whence the 
ſtreets have their names, and meet in the centre of the 
city, where is the market-place, which affords a view of 
the four gates. The cathedral is adorned; on one ſide 
with pictures of all the kings and queens from Ciſſa, the 
ſon of Ella, the firſt king of the South Saxons, to the pre- 
ſent time; and on the other are placed the portraits of 


all the biſhops. The ſpire is deſervedly admired for its |. 


workmanſhip, and, ſome years ago, afforded a convincing 
proof of the ſkxill of the architect; for a flaſh of lightning 
ſtriking upon it, about forty-five feet from the top, 
made a very large breach, by driving out the ſtones, 
and carrying ſeveral of them, which were even of a ton 
. weight, to a conſiderable diſtance; but, notwithſtand- 
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ing this ſhock, the ſpire ſtood firm, which ſaved the 
body of the church ; and it is now well repaired, Betideg 
the, cathedral there are ſeven ſmall churches, built with 
flint ſtone. What is now called the Friars, was formerly 
a convent of Franci/cans, but was originally a caſtle an} 
ſeat belonging to the earls of Arundel, Chicheſter is a city 
and county of itſelf, and the corporation conſiſts cf 2 
mayor, recorder, fourteen aldermen, ſix bailiffs, twenty. 
ſeyen common-council-men, and a portreve ; four juſtices 
of the peace are choſen out of the aldermen, and the mayor 
is annually elected by ballot of the aldermen and com. 
mon-council, The market- place is adorned with a ſtately 
croſs, and the market on Saturdays is well ſupplied with aj} 
kinds of proviſtons, eſpecially fiſh and great quvantitics ot 
corn. Every l edneſday fortnight here is alſo one of the 
greateſt markets for cattle in England, U his city, as well as 
Southampton, gave title of earl to the duke of Clevelang 
which titles became extinct in the year 1774, on the death 
of William Fitzroy, the third duke. It has two Charity 
ſchools, Its chief traffic conſiſts in the exportation of 
corn and malt; and its only manufacture is needles; ver 
fine lobſters are caught here. There are ſeveral houſcs 
of the nobility near this city, which have a delightſul 
proſpe& of the ſea; among theſe, the moſt conſiderable 
is the duke of Richmond's ſeat at Goedwood. | 
Lewes, a town ſaid to receive its name from the Saxen 
word Lefwa, or Paſture, is a place of great antiquity, as 
appears from king Athelſtan's having appointed his royal 
mint to be kept here. It is pleaſantly ſituated, fifty miles 
to the ſouth of London, at the edge of the ſouth Downs, 
on one of the moſt delightful ſpots that England affords, 
and contains ſix pariſh-churches, built with flint- ſtone, 
and about ſix thouſand two hundred inhabitants. It is 
adorned with the ſeats of the Pelbams, the Gages, the 
Shelleys, and other perſons of rank and fortune, whoſe 
gardens join to each other, though for the moſt part up 
and down hill. Near it are the remains of its ancient 
caſtle, The ſtreets are handſome, and it has two ſuburbs. 
It is conſidered as the county town, and the aflizes are 
held here. A little river runs through the midſt of it, 
bringing goods in boats and barges from a port eight 
miles diſtant. On this river were ſeveral  iron-works, 
where cannon were founded for merchant-ſhips ; but this 
kind of manufacture has removed northward, ſince the 
method of ſmelting iron with pit-coal has been uſed in- 
ſtead of charcoal, Here is a race-ground, where a king's 
plate is run for every ſummer. Lewes is governed by two 
conſtables ; it ſends two members to. parliament, and has 
a good market on Saturdays. 1 

In the year 1264, a bloody battle was fought between 
Henry lil. and his barons, in this neighbourhood, when 
the latter proving victorious, and having made the king 
their priſoner, entered and plundered the town. 

From a windmill near the town is a proſpect of the ſea 
for thirty miles weſt, and an uninterrupted view of Ban- 

ed- Downs, which is full forty miles. 

Eight miles from Lewes, and fifty-eight from London, 
along Pevenſey level, is BRIGHTHELMSTONE, much re- 
ſorted to at the latter part of the ſummer and heginning 
of autumn for ſea-bathing ; ſmall veſſels alſo convey paſ- 
ſengers from hence to Dieppe in Normandy. The herring 
and mackarel fiſheries are carried on from hence, The 
town, which was formerly a mean place, is now well built, 
and very handſome ; adjoining to it is a delightful walk, 


on a level ſpot near the ſea, called “ the Steyn.” EasrT 


Bouxx, about twenty miles to the eaſtward, round 
Beac hy- head, is likewiſe become a faſhionable bathing- 
BEACHY-HEAD, the moſt ſouthern point of land in 
the county, is a high promontory, and a well-known land- 
mark, off which an engagement was fought, in June 1690, 
between the combined fleets of England and Holland, 
commanded by lord Torrington and admiral Evertzen, and 
the French fleet commanded by the count de Tourville, 
which proved unfavourable to the allies. N 
ARUNDEL, a town eight miles to the eaſt of Chicheſ- 
ter, and fiſty- five 8. W. by S. of London, ſeems to 
derive its name from the river Arun, on which it is ſeated; 
and is famous for mullets, It is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
ſide of a hill, and has a ſtately wooden bridge over the 
river. It gives title of earl to the duke of Norfolh, and 


* 
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other officers, and ſends two members to parliament. 
The ancient caſtle is ſeated on the river Tame, and is ſaid 
to be a mile in compaſs. | : 
HoRSHAM, a town about three miles out of the main 
road to Arundel, has its name from Horſa, brother to 
Hengiſi the Saxon, and is one of the largeſt towns in the 
county: it has ſent members to parliament ever ſince 
the thirtieth of Edward I. and is the place where the 
county jail ſtands, and ſometimes the aſſizes are held here. 
A great number of poultry are brought to its market 
on Saturdays, moſt of which are ſent to London, Here 
is a quarry of very good ſtone. 
Ry E, an appendage to the Cingue- ports, is a pretty po- 
ulous ſea- port town, ſeated on the ſide of a hill, ſixty- 
four miles to the S. E. by S. of London, and has a 
delightful proſpect of the ſea. It was walled round in the 
reign of Edward III. and well fortified by William d'Ypres, 
earl of Kent; a tower called by his name is the priſon of 
the town. It has one of the largeſt pariſh-churches in 
England, and enjoys the ſame privileges as the other 
cinque-ports ; but the port is ſo choaked up with ſand, 
that it hardly affords entrance for the ſmalleſt veſſels. 
The corporation conſiſts of a mayor and jurats, and the 
town ſends two members to parliament, It 1s a place of 
conſiderable trade, particularly in hops, wool, and timber, 
In the reign of Richard II. the French landed and burnt 
this town ; but the people of Rye ſoon fitted out ſome 
ſhips, and, in conjunction with. thoſe from other ports, 
took ſeven of the enemy's veſſels richly laden. 
WINCHELSEA, another appendage to the cingue- ports, 
was once a conſiderable town, built in the time of king 
Edward I. after a more ancient town of the ſame name, 
that ſtood at two or three miles diſtance, and had eighteen 
pariſhes, but was ſwallowed up by the ſea in a terrible 
tempeſt. New Winchelſea was never equal to the old; 
it was encompaſſed with a rampart, and afterwards with 
a wall; but no ſooner began to flouriſh, than it was ſacked 
by the French and Spaniards, and, being abandoned by the 
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on the N. and W. toward the Thames; but it is far other- 
wile in the heart of the county, where are wide tracts of 


ſandy ground and barren heath, and in ſome places are 
long ridges of hills, with warrens of rabbits and parks 
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ſea, which retired a mile diſtant, ſuddenly fell to decay. 


This borough is incorporated by the name of the mayor, 
jurats, and commonalty; and, though there are only a few 
houſes remaining in the upper part of the town, it ſends 
two members to parliament, and gives the title of earl to 
the noble family of Finch. Some years ſince a manufac- 
ture of cambrick was eſtabliſned here, but the attempt 
not ſucceeding it has been laid aſide. EY 
HasTiNnGs, ſeven miles S. E. of Battel, and ſixty-two 
from London, is the firſt in rank of the cinque-ports, it 
ſends two members to parliament, has two weekly mar- 
kets, and three annual fairs. Near this town was fought 
the memorable and deciſive. battle, Oclober 14, 1066, be- 
tween William duke of Normandy, and Harold, who then 
wore the crown of England, and on that day loſt his 
kingdom and life, The abbey of Batte/ was founded 
by the Conqueror, to commemorate this ſignal event. 


er 
Of the County of SURRY, 


Ils county is bounded on the E. by Kent; on the 
S. by Sufes on the W. by Hampſhire and Berk- 


Hire; and on the N. by the river Thames, which divides : 


it from MAiduleſex. T he county, which is almoſt ſquare, 
though much indented to the W. and N. by the 
windings of the Thames, is thirty-ſeven miles in length, 
twenty-ſeven in breadth, and a hundred and thirty in oir- 


cumference, containing about thirty-five thouſand houſes, 


a hundred and forty pariſhes, eleven market towns, in- 
. cluding Southwark, thirty-five vicarages, four hundred 
and fifty villages and hamlets, and a hundred and ſeventy- 
one thouſand inhabitants, F 
It is a healthy pleaſant county, on which account many 
of the nobility and gentry have their ſeats here; and the 
value of eſtates in this county has advanced of late years 


beyond any other part of England. The ſoil is very dif- 


ferent in the extreme parts from that in the middle, whence 
it has been compared to a coarſe cloth with a fine bor- 
der: for the edge of the county on all ſides has a rich 
ſoil, extremely, fruitful in corn and graſs, particularly 
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for deer. Ilowever, we meet here and there with ſome 
delightful ſpots interſperſed in the middle of ' Surry, and 
it is not to be doubted that a great deal of the waſte ground 
might, by proper management, be greatly improved. 
This county produces corn, box-wood, walnuts, hops, and 


fuller”s-earth; and near Darking.grows a wild black cherry, 


of which a very pleaſant wine is made, little inferior to 
French claret. It has been obſerved of this part of Surry, 
that the natives are generally of a pale complexion, re- 
ſembling the people of Picardy in France; and that even 
the cattle are of a lighter colour than is uſual in other 
parts of England. 

The rivers in this Fourth, beſides the Thames, are the 
Moſſay, the Wey, and the Wandle, The Molſey, or Mole, 
riſes in the ſouthern border of SURRY, and forms a courſe 
moſtly S. E. and S. till it reaches the Thames at Molſey. 
It is remarkable of this river, that at the foot of Hox- Hill. 
near a village called Michleham, it works its way under 
ground like a mole, riſing again at or near the town of Lea- 
therhead, where its ſtreams form a pretty large river run- 
ning under Leatherhead bridge, and thus purlues its courſe 
to the Thames, which it joins at Molſey; and from this cir- 
cumſtance it obtained the name of the Mole; and hence it 
is deſcribed by Pope, as 


The ballen Male that hides his diving flood. 


The Wey riſes in Hampſhire, and enters this county 
near Farnham, winding very much till it has paſſed Go 
dalming, when it begins to run moſtly ſouthward. The 
ſame poet characteriſes this river, as 


The chalky Jy, that rolls a milky wave. 


It has been made navigable to Guilford, by which 
means all the neighbouring parts are plentifully ſupplied 
with commodities from London, particularly coals, which 
have been much wanted here. The Handle is a ſmall 
clear {tream famous for its trout ; it riſes near Carſhalton, 
and runs fouthward to the Thames, into which it diſcharges 
itſelf at /Yandifworth. The principal places in this county 
are the following : F . 
GUILFORD,, or GUILDFORD, is a Conſiderable mar- 
ket-town, thirty miles to the S. W. of London, where 
the ſummer aſſizes are ſometimes held, but Croydon ge- 
nerally has them in turn; the elections for county mem- 
bers are however always held here, the town itſelf re- 
turning two. The river Mey being made navigable to 
this town, as hath already been obſerved, adds greatly to 
its trade; and à conſiderable quantity of timber being 
brought hicher from the woody parts of Suſſex and Hamp- 


Hire by land- carriage, is conveyed from thence by this 


river to London. It has three pariſh-churches: that which 
is called the Upper Church, by the fall of the ſteeple, had 
its roof beat in, on the twenty-third of April, 1740 ; the 
ſteeple had been repaired not long before; but a farther 
decay being diſcovered, the workmen had begun to take 
it down; the roof was ſtruck in with ſuch impetuoſity, 


that by the ſudden preſſure of the air all the glaſs windows 


were blown out, as if it had been done by a blaſt of gun- 
powder. Here is a ſchool, founded by Edward VI. and 
an alms-houſe by George Abbot, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. There are here alſo two charity-ſchools, the 
ruins, of an old caſtle, and ſome remains of a palace 
of great extent, which appears from good authori- 
ties to have been the reſidence of Ethelwald, one of 
the Saxon kings. Here were formerly two or three con- 
vents, one of which was not long ago the ſeat of Daniel 
Cofwell, Eſq; and had a delightful park adjoining; to it. 
Here is a fine circular courſe for horſe-races, which begin 
when the Newmarket races are ended, Guildford had for- 
merly a conſiderable manufacture of cloth, of which 
there are ſtill ſome remains. * 1 

The road from hence to Farnham, which extends nine 
miles, is very remarkable, running along the ridge of a 
high chalky hill no wider than the road itſelf, and the de- 
clivity begins on either hand at the edge that bounds 
the highway, and is very ſteep and high. From this 

Ks . . | hill 
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hill is a ſurpriſing proſpect to the N. and N. W. over 
Bagſbot- heath; to the 8. E. into Suſſex; and to the 
W. it is fo unbounded, that the view is only terminated. 


A-SYSTEM OF:GHEOURAPH x. 
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Great Britary, 


and ſombre ſtyle, particularly what he called « the valle 
of the ſhadow of death.“ | = y 
In the neighbourhood of Darkinz is a hill which af, 


fords a moſt enchanting proſpect it is called Box-hill, 


1 the horizon. On this hill, which is called St. Ca- 
therine's, ſtands the gallows, in ſuch a 3 that the 
inhabitants of Guilford may, from the High- treet, fit at 
their ſhop-doors and fee the criminals executed. 

FARNHAM, a large populous market-town, ſeated on 
the river V, on the weſtern extremity of Surry, and 
thirty-nine miles to the weſt ſouth-weſt of London, was 
once the greateſt corn-market in England, except Hemp- 

flead and London, particularly for wheat, of which vaſt 
quantities uſed to be brought here every market-day ; 
but though its corn-market is dwindled, its plantations of 
hops are ſo much improved, that its trade in that article 
is ſuperior to that of Canterbury, Maid/tone, and many of 
the places in Kent; and the hops here being of ſuperior 
neſs, yield a better price than any other in England : 
indeed all the country about Farnham may be conſidered 
* as one general hop-ground. At. this town is a caſtle built 
by a biſhop of incheſter, which is ſaid to have been poſ- 
ſeſſed in a conſtant ſucceſſion by the biſhops of that dio- 
ceſe, ever ſince the reign of king Stephen. This palace 
is a magnificent ſtructure in the Gothic taſte, deeply moated, 
and ſtrongly walled in, with towers at proper diſtances. 
It ſtands upon the edge of a hill, and has a fine park 
ftocked with about feven hundred head of deer, the pro- 
perty of the biſhop. 

About two miles from Farnham, is MoRE-PARK, for- 
merly the ſeat of Sir //illiam Temple, who in his laſt will 
ordered his heart to be put into a china-baſon, .and bu- 
ried under a ſun-dial in the garden, which was accord- 

ingly performed. Here Sw paſſed many of the early 
years of his life. This houle. is ſituated in a valley, ſur- 
rounded on every fide with hills, and a running ſtream 
flows through the gardens. Going from this ſeat, on the 
left-hand, under a high cliff, is a famous natural grotto, 
which they call Mother Ludloe s Hole, through which runs 
a ſtrong rill of water. The grotto is large; but di- 
miniſhes and winds away as the ſpring ſ:ems to have di- 
rected. The ſtream of water glides through marble 
troughs one below another, till it is conveyed out of 
the grotto, and there murmuring down a conſiderable de- 
clivity, over many artificial ſteps, falls into the river on 
the right hand. From this grotto is a fine proſpect of 
the meadows and woods, which lie below and over-againſt 
it, and theſe are again bounded by hills, which render the 
whole fcene beautifully romantic. a 
CoBHAM is a ſmall town ſituated on the river Mole, ſix 
miles from Epſom, and eight to the S. W. of King ton, 
in the road from Guilford to London. Near this town are 
ſeveral fine ſeats, particularly one belonging to lord Li- 
gunier; and another the feat of Bond Hopkins, Eſq; called 
Painſbill, the former of which is built in a ſingular taſte, 
ſomewhat after the manner of an Italian villa, though 
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very plain on the outſide. The principal rooms are 
The lent affizes for this county are generally held here, 


richly ornamented ; the cielings are gilt; and the offices 
delow are contrived with great judgment, The houſe 
being ſituated on an eminence, commands a view of the 
adjacent country. The river Mole glides along the ſides 
of the gardens, and, being here extended to four times its 
natural breadth has a fine effect. | 
DarKinG, or DoRKinc, a town twelve miles to 
the E. of Guifford, and twenty-four to the S. W. of 
Londen, is famous for its meal-trade and its market for 
poultry, particularly for the fatteſt geeſe and largeſt capons, 
which are brought hither from as far as Hor ſpam in Suſſex, 
4t being the buſineſs of all the country on that fide, for 
miles, to breed and fatten them; and ſome are fo 
large as to be little inferior to turkies. The town ftands 


on a rock of ſoft ſandy ſtone, in which are dug convenient 


cellars, The great Roman highway, called Stony-/treet, 

through the church-yard, and is plainly traced two 
miles to the ſouth of Okely, and appears to be made of flint 
and pebbles. This is a prodigious work, it being from 
ſeven to ten yards broad, and near a yard and a half 


from the abundance of trees, arbours, and labyrinths of 
box upon it, eſpecially to the ſouth, though on the north 
ſide it is almoſt covered with yew-trees : it was firſt plant. 
ed with box-trees by that famous antiquary Thomas earl of 
Arundel, | 

About ſix miles from Box-Hill, and five miles to the 
N: of Darking, is Leith- hill, which projects about two 
miles beyond a range of hills that terminates the North 
Dotuns to the South, «© When I ſaw,” ſays a late writer 
« from one of thoſe hills, at about two miles diſtance, that 
ſide of. Leith-hill which faces the Northern Downs, it ap- 
peared the moſt beautiful proſpect I had ever beheld ; but 
after we conquered: the hill itſelf, I ſaw a ſight that would 
tranſport a ſtoic : a ſight that looked like enchantment 
and viſion. Beneath us lay open to our view all the wilds 
of Surry and Suſſex, and a great part of thoſe of Ken: 
admirably diveriified with woods and fields of corn and 
paſture, being every where adorned with ſtately rows of 
trees. This beautiful vale is about thirty miles in breadth, 
and about ſixty in length, and is terminated to the ſouti} 
by the majeſtic range of the ſouthern hills : and it is no 
eaſy matter to decide, whether theſe hills, which appear at 
thirty, forty, and fifty miles diſtance, ſhew more awful and 
venerable, or the delicious vale between more inviting, 
About noon, in a ſerene day, the ſea may be ſeen at thirty 
miles diſtance, through a chaſm of the mountains. And 
that which above all makes it a moſt noble profpeR, is, 
that at the ſame time, to the ſouth, the moſt delightful rural 
landſcape in the world preſents itſelf ; and, by a litttle turn 
of the head toward the north, you look full over Box-hill, 
and ſee the country beyond it; and between that and Lon- 
dor, and over the very ſtomacher of it, fee St. Paul's at 
twenty-five miles diſtance, and London bencath it, with 
Highgate and Hampſtead beyond it.“ 

The vale beneath Box-h:ll is, for many miles to the 
eaſt and weſt, called Holmeſdale, which is now chiefly over- 
grown with furze ; but was famous for producing ſuch 
quantities of frawwberries, that they were carried by horſe- 
loads to market, | 

K1NGSTOR, alſo called KINGSTON upon THAMEs, to 
diſtinguiſh it from ſeveral other towns of the ſame name, is 
thus called from its having been the reſidence of ſeveral - 
of our Saxon kings, ſome of whom were crowned on a 
ſtage in the market-place, It is a populous and well- 
built town, and, in the reigns of Edward II. and III. 
ſent members to parliament. It has a ſpacious church with 
eight bells, and in it are the pictures of the Saxon kings 
who were ctowned here, and alſo that of king John, who 
gave the inhabitants of this town their firſt charter. Here 
is alſo a wooden bridge, of twenty arches, over the 
Thames; a free-ſchool, erected and e by queen Eli- 
zabeth; and an alms-houſe, built in 1670 by alderman Clive, 
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Beſides the above bridge, there is another of brick, over a 
ſtream that flows from a ſpring, which riſes four miles 
above the town, and, within the diſtance of a bow-ſhot 
from its ſource, forms a brook, and turns two mills. On 
the top of a hill is a gallery that overlooks the town. A 
houſe in this town, called K:rcomb's Place, was the leat 
of the famous earl of J/arwick, ftyled The Setter-up and 
Puller- down of Kings. Here is a good market for corn, 
and the town carries on a conſiderable trade. 2 
ESHER, a village ſituated near Walton upon T hames, 
and affording a fine proſpect of Zampton-conrt, and other 
parts of Middleſex, is famous for the noble ſeats in antl 
near it, particularly EsHER PLACE, which was the ſeat of 
the late Henry Pelham, Eſq. brother to the late duke of 
Newcaſtle, and is now poſſeſſed by his daughter Miſs Pel. 
ham. The houſe is a Gothic ſtructure of browniſh red 
brick, with ftone facings to the doors and windows, 
This houſe was originally one of thoſe built by cardinal 
Molſey, but the late Mr. Pelbam rebuilt the whole, except 


| 


q 


deep, which is the more remarkable, as in ſome places there 
is not a flint ſtone to be ſeen within a great diſtance, 


the two towers in the body of the houſe, which are the 
ſame that belonged to the old building ; and the whole is 


A mile from hence is DENBICHS, the reſidence of | rebuilt in the ſame ſtile of architecture. There is a fine 


the late Jonathan Tyers, Eſquire, proprietor of Vauxhall 
gardens, who laid out the grounds in a very ſingular 


ſummer-houſe erected upon a hill on the left hand of the 
entrance, which commands a view of the houſe, park, and 
4 | country 
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country round, on both ſides the Thames, for many miles. 
In one part of the park is a wilderneſs Jaid out in walks, 
and planted with a variety of evergreen trees and plants, 
where is a grotto, and ſeats are diſpoſed in different places. 
Theſe . gardens were laid out by that original genius in 
gardening Kent, and are thus ſpoken of by the bard of 
Twickenbam. 


In Eſber's peaceful grove, | 
Where K:nt and nature vie for Peibam's loves 


In the ſame pariſh is CLAREMON r, a ſeat of the late 
duke of Newca/?le, and after his death fold to the late 
lord Clive, who cauſed the houſe to be pulled down, and 
erected an elegant villa on a better ſite. It has ſince 
been transferred to different proprietors, | 

A few miles to the weſt of Claremont is OATLANDS, 
lately the ſeat of the preſent duke of Newcaſtle, but pur- 
chaſed from him by his royal highneſs the duke of York. 
It is ſituated on an eminence in-the centre, of a park about 
four miles in circumference, and is ſkirted to the weſt by 
the Thames. | 

RIcHMON p, diſtant ten miles from London, is eſteemed 
the fineſt village in the Britiſh dominions, and hence 
has been termed The Freſcati of England. It was anciently 
the feat of our monarchs, and the palace, for its ſplendor, 
was called Shene, which in the Saxon tongue ſignifies re- 

lendent, Here king Edward III. died of grief for the 
loſs of his brave ſon Edward the Black Prince; and here 
died Anne the wife of Richard II. who firſt taught the Eng- 
Iiſ ladies the uſe of the ſide- ſaddle; for before her time 
they rode aſtride. Richard was ſo afflicted at his loſs, that 
he conceived a diſlike to the place, and defaced it; but it 
was afterward: repaired and beautified by Henry V. In 
1497 this palace was deſtroyed by fire, when king Henry 
VII. was there; but in 1501 that prince. cauſed it to be 
rebuilt, and commanded that the village ſhould from 
thenceforward be called Richmond, from his having borne 
the title of earl of Richmond, before he obtained the crown. 
That prince died here, as did alſo his grand-daughter, | 
queen Elizabeth. | p a ES 
Ihe preſent palace, which is finely ſituated, is a plain 

edifice erected by the duke of Ormond, who obtained 
a grant of a conſiderable ſpace of land about Richmond 
from king William III. as a reward for his military ſer- 
vices; but it devolved to the crown on that duke's at- 
tainder, in the beginning of the reign of king George I. 
George prince of Wales, his ſucceſſor, took great delight in 
it, and made ſeveral improvements in the palace; while his 
conſort, queen Caroline, amuſed herſelf at her royal dairy, 
Merlin's cave, the hermitage, and other additions which 
ſhe made in the park and gardens of this delightful retreat. 
Though the palace is unſuitable to the dignity of a king 
of England, the gardens are extremely fine, without of- 
fering a violence to nature, and almoſt every thing here 
has an agreeable wildneſs, and a pleaſing irregularity. 

At the, extremity of the garden on the north-eaſt, is 
another houſe that belonged to queen Caroline, and near 
it the houſe of her ſon Frederick prince of Wales, which is 
on the infide adorned with ſtucco. Oppoſite to the 
prince's houſe is that of the late princeſs Amelia, built by 
a Dutch architect, the outſide of which is painted. To 
the welt of the gardens is ſeen the fine houſes of ſeveral 
of the nobility and gentry, and on the other fide of the 
Thames appears the 18 of Iſlervorth. 5 
To return to the village of Richmond. The green is 
extremely pleaſant, it being ſurrounded with lofty elms, 
and adorned on each ſide with a noble aſſemblage of houſes, 
the reſidence of perſons of diſtinction. On the ſide of this 
green has alſo been erected a theatre, in which plays are 
acted during the ſummer ſeaſon. An handſome ſtone 
bridge is here thrown over the Thames. : 

he village runs up the hill to the Great-Park, and 
with the royal gardens ſlopes toward the Thames. There 
is here an alms-houſe, built by Dr. Duppa, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, in the reign of Charles II. in purſuance of a 
vow made by that prelate, during that prince's exile. 
There is another alms-houſe endowed with above 100 l. 
a year, which, ſince its, foundation, has been confiderably 
encreaſed by John Mitchell, Eſq. Here are alſo two 
charity-ſchools, OED i 
. 


OB: FE 
On the aſcent of the hill are wells, of a purging mine- 
ral water, reſorted to during the ſummer by much good 


company, On the top is a moſt extenſive and beautiful 
proſpect of the country, interſperſed with villages and in- 
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cloſures. The Thames is ſeen running beneath, and the 
landſcape is improved by the many 2 ſeats ſcattered 
along its banks. x . 
NEW-PAR EK or, as it is more commonly called, Ricn- 
MOND GREAT-PARK, is ſituated between King ſton and 
Richmond, and was formed in the reign of Charles I. It is 
the largeſt of any in the vicinity of London, except that of 
Windſor ; for it is ſaid to be eleven miles in compaſs ; it 
is encloſed with a brick wall. In this park is a ſmall arti- 
ficial hill, called King Henry's Mount, from which is a 
proſpect of ſix counties, with a diſtant view of the city 
of London and of MWinadſor caſtle. The new lodge erected 
by the firſt earl of Orford, is an elegant ſtructure built 
of ſtone, in a ſquare form, with wings on each ſide of brick. 
It ſtands on a riſing ground, and affords a good proſpect 
of the park, eſpecially of a fine piece of water that is in it, 
Though this park has little more than a wild variety of 
natural beauties, yet theſe are ſuch as cannot fail of pleaſin 
thoſe who are as much delighted with views in their rudeſt 
appearance, as with all the elegance of art and deſign; 
Kew, a hamlet in Surry, on the banks of the Thames 
oppoſite Old Brentford, to which a communication is had 
by a bridge. Here an houſe was built by Mr. Molyneux; 
ſecretary to George II. when prince of Wales, on a ſpot of 
ground which had been granted by queen Anne, It was 
purchaſed by Frederick prince of Wales, and was for ſeveral 
years after his death the chief reſidence of his reli, the 
princeſs dowager, and it is now a royal palace. The gar- 
dens haye been long appropriated to botanical purpoſes, 
and now contain the greateſt variety of curious plants 
of any ſpot of ground in the kingdom, or in Europe, | 
To the weſt of the New- Park, and ſouth of Richmond 
hill, is Peterſham, where is a villa erected by the late 
earl of Harrington, on the ſpot where ſtood a beautiful 
ſeat, built by the earl of Rochefter, ſon of lord chancel- 
lor Hyde, and uncle to queen Anne, which was fuddenly 
burnt to the ground in the year 1720: > | 
HA HOUSE, in its vicinity, the ſeat of the earl of Dyſart, 
is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, and is ſurrounded 
by thoſe beautiful walks called * Ham walks.” The 
luxuriant and enchanting views which here preſent them< 
ſelves are admirably drawn in the following paſſage ; 


See where enthron'd in adamantine ftate, 
Proud of her bards, imperial Mindſer fits ; 
There chooſe thy ſeat, in ſome aſpiring grove, 
Faſt by the ſlowly-winding Thames ; or where 
Broader ſhe laves fair Richmond's green retreats 1 
Richmond, that ſees an hundred villas riſe 
Rural or gay. O!] from the ſummer's rage, 
O! wrap me in the friendly gloom that hides 
Umbrageous Ham, 


Armflrong. 
W ALTON, a village ſituated on the Thames, eight miles 
to the weſt of King ſton, and oppoſite to Shepperton in 
Middleſex. It is ſaid that the Jaſt-mentioned county 
was joined to this town, till about three hundred years 
ago, when the old current of the Thames was changed 
by an inundation, and a church deſtroyed by the waves. 
Here a very curious bridge was erected in 1750, con- 
fiſting of four ſtone piers, which ſupported a beautiful 
_— ſtructure, conſiſting of a timber parapet with 
wide lattice-work, a large central arch, and a ſmaller one 
on each fide. This bridge has ſince been taken down, and 
2 new one erected on the ſame ſpot. | 
From the weſtern border of the county to Epſom and 
Croydon, lie BansTEAD Downs, which furniſh excellent 
feed for ſheep, the mutton being remarkably ſweet and 
well-flavoured. Hence the poet, when deſcribing the beſt 
ſituations for feeding ſheep, ſays, 8 1 = 


Such are the downs of Banſtead, edg'd with woods 
And tow' ry villas; 
Whoſe flocks innum'rous whiten all the land: 
Such thoſe ſlow-climbing wilds, that lead the ſtep 
Inſenkbly to Dover's windy cliff, | 
Tremendous height! 3 


Dyer's Fleece. 


| Ersou, a handſome well-built town, ſixteen miles 
are 


from 1 abounds with genteel houſes, Which 


| 


the 
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the retreats of merchants and citizens of London, as 
well as the reſidence of many gentry of the county; 


it lies open to Banſtead Downs, The town extends 
ar a * and 7 half in a ſemicircle, from the 
church to lord Guildford's fine ſeat at Durdan's. Its 
mineral purgative waters, which iſſue from a riſing ground 
nearer Aſſied than Epſom, were diſcovered in 1618, and 
ſoon became very famous; but though they have not loſt 
their virtue, they are far from being in the ſame repute as 
formerly ; however, the falt made of them is valued all 
over Europe. Magneſia is likewiſe prepared from the 
earth fo nd here, which has obtained great reputation. 
The hall, galleries, and other public apartments near 
the ſprings are now fallen to decay. On the neigh- 
bouring downs is a race ground, on a part called the 
Narren. There are many fine ſeats in this neighbourhood, 
as the earl of Beriſbire's, the late lord Baltimore's, lady 
Fielding's, &c. | 

C ns vn a pleaſant town on the edge of Banſtead 
Downs, ten miles to the ſouth of London, is pretty large, 
and inhabited by many opulent citizens and country gen- 
tlemen. Among the other buildings is the ancient palace 
of the archbiſhops of Canterbury, ſeveral of whom have 
been interred in the church, particularly archbiſhops 7/þ:t- 
gift, Sheldon, and Potter; the former of whom built and 
endowed an hoſpital and ſchool here. In the year 1780 
an act of parliament paſſed, directing this palace to be ſold, 
and the money to be applied to building another palace in 
a more eligible ſpot, and that ſame year it was purchaſed 
by Sir Abraham Pitches for 25201. This town has a 
great corn-market on Saturdays, chiefly for oats and oat- 
meal, for the conſumption of London. The ſituation of this 
village is particularly inviting to rural ſports, and many 
packs of hounds are kept in the neighbourhood, fo that 
here packs of hounds go out almoſt daily throughout the 
ſeaſon. ; 

DuLwicH, a very pleaſant village in Surry, five miles 
from London, where is a ſpring of medicinal water, Its 
rural ſimplicity is thus deſcribed by Dr. Armſtrong. 


Or loſe the world amid the ſylvan wilds 
Of Dulzvich, yet by barbarous arts unſpoil'd. 


Dulwich is moſt diſtinguiſhed for its college, founded 
and endowed in the year 1619, by Mr. William Alleyn, 
who named it The College of God's * The humane 
founder was a comedian, and a principal actor in many of 
Shateſpeare's plays, and was in habits of the ſtricteſt inti- 
macy with that prodigy of man. He founded this college 
for a maſter and warden, who were always to be of the 
name of Alleyn, or Allen ; with four fellows, three of whom 
were to be divines, and the fourth an organiſt ; and for 
ſix poor men, as many poor women, and twelve poor boys, 
to be educated in the college by one of the fellows as 


ſchoolmaſter, and by another as uſher. To this college 


belongs a chapel, in which the founder himfelf, who was 
yrs years maſter, lies interred. The maſter of this 
college is lord of the manor for a conſiderable extent of 
ground, and enjoys all the luxurious affluence and eaſe of 
the prior of a monaſtery. Both he and the warden muſt 
be unmarried, and are for ever debarred the privilege of 
entering that ſtate, on pain of being excluded the college; 
but as the warden always ſucceeds upon the death of the 
maſter, great intereſt is conſtantly made by the unmar- 
ried men of the name of Allen, to obtain the poſt of 
warden. | 
What remains of the original edifice is in the old ſtyle 
of building; but part of it has been Jately rebuilt with 
greater elegance, out of what has been faved from the 
produce of the eſtate, The maſter's apartments are very 
richly adorned with noble old furniture, which he is 
obliged to purchaſe on his entering into that ſtation ; and 
for his uſe there is a library, to which every maſter gene- 
rally adds a number of books. The college is alſo accom- 
modated with a very pleaſant garden, adorned with walks, 
and a great profuſion of fruit-trees and flowers. 
LAMBETH, a village ſeated on the Thames, ſouth- 
eaſt of Weflmin/ler-bridge; in which has ſtood, for 
ſeveral centuries, the palace of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, This ſtructure was firſt erected by Baldwin, 


; 
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archbiſhop of that ſee in 1188, and was rebuilt b 
archbiſhop Boniface in 1250; but ſeveral of the ſuc. 
ceeding prelates have added additional buildings, Hence 
as the preſent ſtructure has been erected at different 
periods, it is not at all ſurpriſing that it has but little 
appearance of uniformity. The edifice, though old, 
has ſuſtained little injury from time; the corners are 
faced with ruſtic, and the top ſurrounded with battle. 
ments : the principal apartments are well proportioned, 
and well enlightened. 'This palace has a fine library, and 
a ſpacious garden. 

VAUXHALL, a hamlet in the pariſh of Lambeth, is par- 
ticularly famous for the beauty of the gardens, that have 
for more than a century been converted, during the ſum. 
mer ſeaſon, into a place of genteel public entertainment. In 
theſe gardens is a ſuperb orcheſtra, containing a fine organ; 
the band of muſic always conſiſts of the beſt muſicians, 
and the entertainment is heightened by capital vocal per- 
formers of both ſexes. There are here ſeveral ſtatues, 
particularly a fine one in-marble by Roubiliac, of Handel, 
in the character of Orpheus, playing on a lyre. The gar- 
dens, pavilions, and great rooms * probably occupy 
ſeven or eight acres of ground; the cluſters of tall trees 
diſpoſed in the moſt happy combination of natural and 
artificial beauty, the pavilions, the orcheſtra, forming a 
grand central object, the brilliancy of a profuſion of lamps, 
the walks, the muſic, and the company, all combined, faſ- 
cinate the ſenſes as if by the powers of enchantment, and 
lead the beholder to conſider himſelf as conveyed to Ely. 
ſium, or at leaſt as traverſing a terreſtrial paradiſe. Man 
attempts have been made to imitate this kind of public 
amuſement, but without attaining to any thing like a 
competition. A little way out of Birmingham there are 
public gardens to which the ſame name is given: in the 
vicinity of Paris a like attempt has been made, but with 
out ſucceſs. 

From Vauxhall quite to the Borough of Southwark, 
which includes an extenſive ſpot of ground called S.. 
George's fields, a prodigious number of houſes have been 
lately erected, forming a lively and agreeable appendage 
to — and by cauſing a conſiderable intercourſe from 
the cities of London and M ęſiminſter with the Surry ſide 
of the Thames, the noble appearance of the river, and 
the charming diverſity of the adjoining country, on paſ- 
ſing the bridges, exhibit the beautiful ſituation of the 
capital of Great Britain to great advantage. 

SOUTHWARK, ſituated on the north-eaſtern point of the 
county of Surry, oppoſite to the city of London, from 
which it is ſeparated by the river Thames, but a com- 
munication is formed by a ſtone bridge; on each fide 
of which, about forty years ago, ſtood houſes and ſhops. 
Although Southwark is a ſuburb of London, yet it contains 
{ix . ſends two members to parliament, and for 
extent, populouſneſs, trade, and wealth, is inferior to few 
Cities in England. Its principal ſtreet, which runs from 
London bridge to St. George's church, is called “ the Bo- 
rough.” It is deſcribed to have been a diſtinct corpora- 
tion, and governed by its own bailiff, in the year 1053, 
which independence it retained until the- year 1327, when 
it was granted to the city of London, whoſe lord mayor 
was to be its bailiff, and to govern it by his deputy, and 
this grant was confirmed by Edward VI. The alderman 
of Bridge-ward without is its proper magiſtrate, but the 
clink, or manor of Southwark, is under the juriſdiction of 
the biſhop of Wincheſter. Here are two very noble hoſ- 
pitals ; the one called St. Thomas's, founded by Edward VI. 
and very amply endowed ; the other Guy's, from the name 
of its founder Thomas Guy, a ſtationer, who amaſſed a 
vaſt fortune, by adhering to extreme parſimony for a long 
courſe of years ; the principal part of his wealth he ap- 
propriated by his will to this extenſive public charity; of 
which foundation we ſhall ſpeak more particularly in de- 
ſeribing the city of London, in ſect. xxii. A fair uſed an- 
nually to be held on St. Margaret's hill, in the month of 
September, but being removed to what was thought a more 
convenient ſpot, the magiſtrates, glad to put an end to a 
miſchievous cuſtom, productive of drunkenneſs, riot and de- 
bauchery, conſidered the right to hold a fair as forfeited by 
this removal, and on that ground ſuppreſſed it in the year 
1763. Here is the county gaol for felons, called © the 
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new gaol,” the Mar/halſea priſon for debtors, and the 
Admiralty gaol for pirates. The priſon of the court of 
King's bench is likewiſe in its vicinity, the rules of which 
extend over a conſiderable part of St. George's fields. 
Near to this priſon the county Bridewel! has been erected 
a few years ſince. : : 

On the weſt fide of the ſpacious road which leads from 
Blackfriars bridge to the centre of St. George's fields, ſtands 
a noble Muſeum, conſiſting of the moſt curious ſpecimens 
in every branch of natural hiſtory, collected by Mr. Lever, 
afterward Sir Aſhton Lever, and brought by him from his 
reſidence in Lancaſhire. The late owner having obtained 
an act of parliament empowering him to diſpoſe of this 
valuable property by a lottery, to conſiſt of thirty-ſix 
thouſand tickets, at a guinea each, found ſo little avidity 
in the public to adventure, that he had fold no more than 
ſeven thouſand tickets when the appointed time of drawing 
arrived ; the event of which proved very unfortunate to 
him, for to one of the tickets which had been diſpoſed 
of the important prize happened to fall. It is now the 

roperty of Mr. Parkinſon, and is called © the LEVERIAN 

USEUM.” Sir Aſhton ſurvived this transfer but a ſhort 
time, being carried off by an apoplectic fit. 

Here is Tikewiſe the MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, a charity 
inſtituted in the year 1758, for the relief and aſſiſtance of 
nitent proſtitutes, of which her majeſty became patroneſs 
— years afterward, and the contributions were ſo con- 
ſiderable, that the governors were enabled to erect a ſpa- 
cious building on this ſpot, in the year 1769. Another 
charity which has likewiſe received, and ſtill receives, 
at patronage is, the ASYLUM, ſituated near ęſiminſter 
idge, for the reception, education, and ſettlement of 
female orphans. * 

At the foot of Blackfriars bridge, on the Surry ſide 
eaſtward, has lately been ereCted a very capacious ſquare 
building called the AL BION MiLLs, for the purpoſe of 
grinding corn by means of ſteam engines, invented and 
worked, under the protection of letters patent, by Ar. 
Watts, or ſuch as are appointed by him. For the carrying 
on the buſineſs of theſe mills, a capital of 60,000 l. has 
been ſubſcribed ; the powers of the ſteam engine being 
found to exceed thoſe obtained either by wind or water; 
but the conſumption of coal is ſaid to be equal to a 
chaldron a day. They profeſs to be able to furniſh flour 
from their mills ſufficient for the whole conſumption 
of London and Weſtminſter. This great undertaking has 
almoſt entirely deprived the mills up the weſtern country 
as far as Reading of their wonted employment ; probably 
without rendering any benefit to the proprietory, or ad- 
vantage to the public by lowering the price of bread, 
Weſtward of the ſame road and bridge, is a plate glaſs 
manufaftory, incorporated in the year 1773, the glaſs 
being principally manufactured near Wigan in Lancaſhire, 
and conveyed to this warehouſe. Here are produced 
thoſe very fend plate glaſſes which, for many years, could 
only be obtained from France. 

More to the weſtward, on the banks of the river, at 
Cuper's bridge, is erected a ſquare tower, of conſiderable 
heighth, for the purpoſe of making ſhot of a ſuperior 
quality (from their more perfect roundneſs) than that 
produced by the ordinary mode of manufacture. This 
is likewiſe carried on, excluſively, by the proprietor, 


under letters patent. 
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Hamesnire, HANnTs, or SOUTHAMPTON ; the 1/les 
of WiGHT, JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY and 


T\HIS county, though called Hampſbire, or Hants, 

| is properly the county of Southampton, and is 
bounded on the eaſt by Surry and Suſſex, on the ſouth by 
the Britiſh channel, on the weſt by whe; na and Dor- 
fſethire, and on the north by Berkſhire. It extends, ex- 
cluſive of the iſle of Wigbi, forty-two miles in length 
from north to ſouth, thirty-cight from eaſt to weſt, and 
is about one hundred and fifty miles in circumference. 
It is divided into thirty-nine hundreds, and contains nine 
foreſts, twenty-nine parks, one city, twenty market-towns, 


| 
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253 pariſhes, above Joes houſes, and by the moſt mo- 
erate computation 180, ooo inhabitants, who elect twenty. 
ſix members of parliament, two for the county, two for 
the city of Winchgſter, and two for each. of the followin 
towns, Southampton, Portſmouth, Petersfield, N deere 
Newport, Stockbridge, Andover, Whitchurch, Lymington, 
Chriſt church, and Newton. : 
he air is mild and wholeſome ; except a ſmall part, 

conſiſting of low grounds next the ſea, which are viſited 
by the ſea-vapours ; but without the bad effects uſually 
experienced by a moiſt air in other counties. The ſoil is 
generally rich, and the county affords plenty of corn, rat- 
tle, wool, bacon, wood, iron, and honey. he ſheep are 
remarkably good, but ſmall, and valued both for their fleſh 
and wool, Ine bacon of this county is eſteemed the beſt 
in England, and its honey, except that gathered on the 
heaths, bears a high price; and of this the inhabitants 
make molt excellent mead and metheglin. The excel- 
lency of the Hampſhire bacon is attributed to the ſwine 
being ſupplied with plenty of acorns from the New Foreſt 
and other woods, in which they are ſuffered to run at 
large. The ſea-coaſt here furnithes oy/ers, lob/eers, and 
other ſea-fiſh, and its rivers abound in treſh fiſh, eſpecially 
trouts, There is no county in England ſo well wooded 
as this ; and though the vaſt conſumption of timber at 
Portſmouth, Southampton, Redbridge, and other places, 
ſince the Revolution, in building men of war and ſmaller 
veſſels, has conſumed great quantities, yet there is ſtill a 
conſiderable growth of timber remaining; and with pro- 
per attention a ſucceſſion of oaks might be ſecured for fu- 
ture generations, although the laſt war made great havock 
among them. In New Fore/t there are oaks of ſeveral 
hundred years growth. 

The rivers of this county are the Avon, which enters 
it at Charford, and running ſouthward diicharges itſelf into 
the ſea below Chriftchurch the Teſe, which riſes in the 
north-weſtern part of Hamgſbire, and running alſo ſouth- 
ward forms ſeveral iſlands at Stockbridge, and falls into an 
arm of the ſea called Sauthampton- water the other rivers 
are the Stoꝛore, and the Itching, or lichen. 

The gentry nere delight much in fox-hunting, the 
woods and downs being proper for breeding and hunting 
theſe animals; and the beſt fox-hounds are ſaid to be bred 
in this county. Kerſcys and woollen cloth are made here, 
though not in ſuch plenty as in the neighbouring counties 
of Wiliſbire, Somerſetſbire, and Glouce/terſhire, The conve- 
nient ports and harbours in this county have procured 
it a good foreign trade. Ihe principal places in it are 
the following: | 5 

WINCHESTER, or WIN ro, a very ancient city, called 
by the Britons, Caer Gwent, which ſignifies the Mhite Town, 
from the chalky hills near it; and by the Saxons, Min- 
tancgſter. It is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley between hills, 
on the river /tching, which is navigable for barges ſixty- 
ſix miles to the ſouth-weſt of London. This city at a diſ- 
tance has a venerable appearance, and yet has many mo- 
dern buildings, ſome of them very handſome ſtructures, 
as the college-ichools, with the epiſcopal palace, built by 
biſhop Morley, A. D. 1662. It has one ipacious ſtreet ; 
but the reſt are moſtly narrow, and the walls greatly de- 
cayed. The town-hall is built like an old chapel, ſup- 
ported by pillars, and in it are two ailes. Over the court 
of Niſi Prius, above the judge's feat, is fixed againſt the 


| wall the pretended round table of king Arthur, with the 


names of the knights upon it, in ſuch Saxon characters as 
no man can read. This is faid to be a piece of antiquity 
of twelve hundred years ſtanding ; but Camden and other 
antiquaries, imagine it to be of a much later date. In 
former times there were in this city no leſs than thirty- 
two pariſh-churches, which are at preſent reduced to five, 
excluſive of the cathedral ; and even theſe are more than 
are filled. This city was as much diſtinguiſhed, and as 
kingdom ; it was long the reſidence of king Fohn, -and 
was alſo the birth-place of his ſon, afterward Henry III. 
here too Arthur, ſon of Henry VII. was born 

On entering at the weſt-door of the cathedral, it pre- 
ſents a venerable and majeſtic appearance; the vaulting 
of the roof is beautiful; but the pillars on each ſide are 
much too thick for the ſpaces of the arches. The entrance 


highly honoured, in ancient times, as any place in the 


unto the choir is by a noble and very broad flight of * 5 


ity, 
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and the ſcreen, which was deſigned by Inigo Fones, is a fine 


piece of architecture of the Compe/ite order. The ſtalls in 
the choir are of fine Gothic workmanſhip, to which the 
biſhop's throne, erected at the expence of biſhop Mete, 
A. D. 1684, would have deen a great additional ornament, 
Had it been Gothic, and of a piece with the reſt. The 
ſtone ſcreen, where the high altar is placed, is a fine piece 
of Gothic work; but the angles of the niches, where 


formerly were images, being chipped away, in order to | 


make room for a number of urns, diſgrace this fine piece. 

In this cathedral are many objects worthy of at- 
tention. It was for ſome ages the burying-place of the 
Saxon, Norman, and Engliſh kings: the relics of ſome of 
theſe were collected by biſhop Fox, about A. D. 1500, 
and being put together into fix large wooden cheſts, lined 
with lead, were placed on the great wall in the choir, 
three on one fide, and three on the other, with an account 
of whoſe bones are in each cheſt, namely, thoſe of Egbert, 
Adulphus, Edredus, Edmundus, Canutus, and queen Emma. 
The tomb-ſtone of William Rufus is in the midſt of the 
choir. The tomb of William of Wickham, who built 
the cathedral, and who died A. D. 1404, is very ſpacious, 
lofty, and magnificent; as is alſo the tomb of cardinal 


Beaufort, his ſucceſſor in the ſee, brother to king Henry 


IV. with ſeveral others. | 

Beſide the two ancient biſhops above mentioned, the 
ſee of Wincheſter was filled by cardinal Yolſey, in 1529, 
who was. ſucceeded in 1531 by Stephen Gardener ; 
0 was held from 1734 to 1761 by Dr. Benjamin 
4 EY. 

In the ſouth ſuburb ſtands the college, erected by il- 
lam of Wickham, which is a noble foundation. The 
building conſiſts of two large courts, in which are lodg - 
ings for the maſters and ſeventy ſcholars, and in the centre 
is a very elegant chapel. In the ſecond court are the 
ſchools, with a large cloiſter beyond them, and ſome 


incloſures laid open for the diverſion of the ſcholars. 
There is alſo a great hall, where they dine, and in the 


middle of the cloiſters is a library. The ſcholars, after 
ſaying here a certain time, may remove to New College, 
-Oxford, which was built by the ſame prelate. Not far 
from hence is St. Craſſe's, an hoſpital for thirteen brothers, 
with a daily allowance of bread and beer for poor travellers. 
There is here alſo an infirmary for the reception of ſick 
and lame, which is a very handſome modern ſtructure, 
_ of red brick, and ſupported by voluntary ſub- 
ription. 

In the place where the ancient caſtle ſtood, which was 
at the ſouth fide of the weſt gate, upon an eminence 
9 town, king Charles II. employed Sir 
Chriftopher M ren to build a lately palace, upon which he 
had expended twenty-five thouſand pounds, when his 
death put a ſtop to the defign. King George I. made a 
22 to the duke of Bolton of the fine columns of Ita- 
lian marble, which were to have ſupported the grand ſtair- 
Caſe, and were ſaid to have been a preſent from the great 
duke of Tuſcany, This ſtructure was fitted up for the 
French priſoners taken during the war of 1755. 

V incbeſter is about a mile and a half within the walls, 
Although the river is here navigable for barges, yet it has 
no trade, except what is cauſed by the inhabitants of the 
city and the neighbourhood, ere is a great deal of 
good company, and the many gentry in the neighbour- 
add to the ſociableneſs of the place: the clergy are 
alſo numerous, and in general rich, | 
The city is governed by a mayor, a recorder, ſeveral 
aldermen, fix of whom are always juſtices, with a ſheriff, 
two bailiffs, and four conſtables. On St. Giles s-hill, near 
this „ is held, on the 12th of September, one of the 
greateſt fairs in England for horſes, cheeſe, and leather; 
and another on Magdalen- hill, Auguft the ſecond, for the 
lame purpoſes, 

Aunovrx, a large borough, ſixty- two miles to the weſt- 
by-ſouth of London, is a great thorough-fare on the di- 
rect weſtern road; as well from Newbury to Saliſbury, as 
from London to Taunton, and all the manufacturing towns 
in Semerſetfhire, by which means it is greatly enriched. 
It is very healthy, and pleaſantly ſituated on the borders 
of the downs, — called Saliſbury-plain, and. is a 
thriving, handſome, well-built, and populous town, with 
a manufacture of Salons, and a great malting trade. 


| triment of the ſhips at anchor in it; and is ſo deep, 
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Near this town is the village called WEV-HILL, Wlete 
the open down- country begins, and where is held tue 

reateſt fair for ſheep in this nation, principally of «ewes 
Er ſtore-ſheep z great quantities of leather, hope, ang 
cheeſe, are alſo fold at this fair, which is held on the 
tenth of October. 

BASINGSTOKE, a great thoroughfare town on the 
weſtern road, where is a weekly market, on Id. 
neſdays, for corn, and two fairs annually, ſome woollen 
manufactures are likewiſe carried on here; a little to the 
north of which is Baſing- hoſe, which in the civil war 
was the ſeat of the marquis of //inchefter, who adhering 
to the cauſe of the king, ſuſtained there a long ſiege 
againſt the whole of the parliament army, which at length 
retired from before it; it was however afterward attacked 
by Cromwell, who took it by ſtorm, 

SOoUTHAMPTON, the county town, is ſituated ſeventy. 
ſix miles to the welſt-ſouth-weſt of London, between two 
rivers, the /tching on the eaſt, and the Te/e, or Anton, on 
the weſt, which falls into an arm of the ſea called the 
Southampton-water, or Teſſanton-bay, which is very deep 
ſo that ſhips of five hundred tons have been built here, 
The town has quays for the loading and unloading of 
merchandize, which renders it a place of good trade, and 
it is well inhabited by merchants and ſhop-keepers, It is 
ſurrounded with ſtrong walls and a double ditch, with 
ſeven gates, and ſeveral watch-towers : it had alſo a ſtrong 
caſtle to defend the harbour, placed on a high mount; 
but it is now in ruins. Here is faid to be one of the 
broadeſt ſtreets in England, three quarters of a mile long, 
well paved and flagged on each fide, terminating in the 
fine quay. It contains five pariſh-churches, with one for 
the French refugees ; and an hoſpital called God's-horje ; 
alſo a free-ſchool founded by king Edward VI. and a cha- 
rity-ſchool ſupported by ſubſcription. In the town are four 


public conduits, to which water is conveyed from the 


neighbourhood by leaden pipes. Formerly all the canary 
wine brought into the kingdom was obliged to be firſt 
landed here; till the Landon merchants, finding this an 
inconvenience, purchaſed that privilege of the corporation, 
and had their wines afterward brought directly to London. 
Some merchants trade in Port and French wines ; but 
their greateſt dealings are with Fer/ey and Guernſey, and 
to Newfoundland for fiſh. The town is governed by a 
mayor, and the aſſizes are uſually kept in the town: hall. 
This place is memorable for the expedient taken by king 
Canute to ſilence the flattery of his courtiers: for which 
purpoſe he ſeated himſelf on the bank of the river, dreſſed 
in all his regal ornaments, and commanded the tide ngt 
to approach his footſtool ; but it ſoon . wetting his feet, 
he very pointedly cenſured their impiety and fervility, 
RuusE x, about fix miles W. N. W. from Southamp- 
ton, has a large manufacture of balloons, called rattinets, 
and has three annual fairs. It is likewiſe famous for its 
brewery. | 
PoRTSMOUTH, a ſtrong ſea- port town, ſeventy-three 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of London; the key of England 
on that ſide, and a regular fortification, at the entrance 
of a creek in Portſey iſland, which is about fourteen 
miles in circuit, and ſurrounded at high tides by the ſea- 
water, of which ſalt is here made: it is alſo joined to 
the continent by a draw-bridge, where was anciently a 
ſmall caſtle and town called Port Perus, or Port Cheſter, 
at which Yeſþa/ian landed: this town and caſtle ſtood at 
the upper end of the creek ; but upon the retiring of the 
ſea, the inhabitants followed it, and this gave riſe to the 
building of the preſent town. Portſmouth is one of the 
principal ports for building and laying up the royal BAY; 
it being furniſhed with wet and dry docks, and valt ma- 
gazines of naval and military ſtores: the rope-houſe in 
particular is one continued room eight hundred and ſevent 
feet, or about a ſixth part of a mile in length. -- + 
In Portſhmouth-haven a thouſand ſail of the largeſt 
ſbips may ride at anchor. The mouth, which is not 
much broader than the Thames at We/tmin/ter-bridge, is 
ſecured on the Goſport ſide by four forts ; on the other 
ſide by South. ſea-caſtle; and a number of additional works 
have been lately raiſed, ſo as to render the place impreg- 
nable. The harbour is ſo ſecured from winds, that they 
cannot blow from any point of the compaſs to the N 
at 


firſt. 
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a firſt- tate man of wat can ride at the loweſt ebb with- 


out touching the ground ; on the other hand, there is a 
boom, or chain, at its entrance, that in caſe of danger 
can be raiſed and faſtened immediately on both ſides, fo 
as to ſtop any naval force; and if attacked by fea, the 
enemies ſhips muſt come directly under South-ſea-ca/tle, 
and afterward be expoſed to a long train of cannon from 
the town and the block-houſe, which cannot fail to rake 
them fore and aft, for a mile together, before they reach 
the haven's mouth. 15 

A capital convenience to the harbour of Portſmouth is 
the ſafe and ſpacious road of Spithead, which lies between 
the continent of Hampſhire and the Iſſe of Wight, and is 
about twenty miles in length, and in ſome places no leſs 
than three in breadth. It is defended from all winds blowing 
from the weſt to the ſouth-eaſt by the high lands of the 

Iſle of Wight, and from the winds of the oppoſite quarter 
by the mainland of Hamphire,. the town of Portſmouth 
fronting the middle of the road, 

The town is ſtrong on the land fide, it being encom- 
paſſed by a wall, and the many additional works that have 
been lately made. The men continually employed in 
the dock- yard amount to at leaſt a thouſand, and their 
number is greatly increaſed in time of war. Fhe 
docks and yards are a kind of marine corporation within 
themſelves. 4 ; 

The fituation of Portſmouth is low, and fo full of wa- 
ter and ditches, as to be eſteemed agueiſh. The ſtreets 
are dirty, and have conſequently a diſagreeable ſmell ; but 
the continual reſort of ſeamen and ſoldiers renders it always 
full of people, eſpecially in time of war. Fhe place is 
in want of freſh water ; and, though ſeated in a plentiful 
country, the great conſumption makes all ſorts of provi- 
fion dear; as are alſo lodgings and fuel. Here is a gar- 
riſon and deputy-governor ; the church is a large and hand- 
ſome ſtructure, and from the watch-tower to the top of 
the ſteeple is a fine proſpect of the harbour, as well as of 
Spithead. It has a fine new quay for laying up cannon ; 
and alſo a ſchool foundèd by government, for the in- 
ſtruction of youth in the mathematics and navigation, to 
qualify them for the ſea-ſervice. : 

On the adjoining heath a ſuburb has been built, which, 

for number of inhabitants, and beauty of the houſes, is 
likely to exceed the town itſelf, It has a church, a chapel, 
and ſeveral meeting-houſes. 
The government of Portſmouth is by a 3 and al- 
dermen. On the third of July, 1760, a dreadful fire 
broke out at twelve in the morning in the dock-yard, in. 
a fine pile of building, the flames raged with ſuch fury, 
that the whole was deſtroyed. In the warehouſes that 
were conſumed were depoſited a thouſand and fifty tons of 
hemp, five hundred tons of cordage, and about ſeven hun- 
dred fails, beſides many hundred barrels of tar and oil; 
yet with all this devaſtation, ſuch was the diligence ex- 
erted, and ſuch the quantity of ſtores at Chatham, and in 
- other magazines, that the loſs was ſoon ſupplied without 
much affecting the operations of the war which was then 
carrying on. Another fire happened here in the year 1770, 
and on the ſeventeenth of December 1776, the rope-houſe 
was maliciouſly ſet on fire, when great quantities of nayal 
ſtores were conſumed. The perpetrator of this atroci- 
ous crime was afterward diſcovered, and being convicted 
thereof, was executed, This man's real name was 
Fames Aitkin, but he was commonly called John the 
Painter. | : i 5 | ; 

In Fune 1773, his majeſty viſited this town, ſurveyed 

the dock-yards with great attention, and reviewed a grand 
fleet of men of war aſſembled here for the purpoſe : during 
bis ſtay, he ſlept four nights at the commiſſioner's houſe, 
Gosrokr is parted from Portſmouth by a narrow arm 
of the ſea; it is a pretty large town, and has a good trade 
in time of war; it has lately been improved by ſome 
additional fortifications, 
_ Haſlar, near Goſport, a noble hoſpital for ſick and 
wounded ſeamen was begun to be built, ſoon after the 
breaking out of the war of 1755, and completed in the 
year 1762, at an expence of upward of ten thouſand 
pounds, which was voted b parliament. 8 

New ForesT, ſituated in that part of Hamgſbire 
which is bounded on the eaſt by Southampton-water, and 
on the ſouth by the Britiſh Channel, poſſeſſes advantages 
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of ſituation with reſpect to conveyance by water · carriage 
and vicinage to the dock- yards, ſuperior to every other 
foreſt, having in its . ſeveral ports and 
places for ſhipping timber, among which Lymington is at 
the diſtance of only two miles, Bewley about half a mile, 
and Redbridge thtee or four miles from the foreſt; and 
the navigation to Portſmouth, the moſt conſiderahle dock 
yard in this kingdom, is only about thirty miles from the 
neareſt of thoſe places. Fifth Report of Commiſſioners to 
examine into the Grown Lands, &c. 

Domeſday book contains a full account of every field; 
farm, or eſtate afforeſted, in hides, carucates, or veigates;z 
by which the extent of land was then computed ; together 
with the names of the hundreds, villages, and former pro- 
prietors, who were for the moſt part Saxon, the rent, or 
yearly value of each poſſeſſion, and the tax which had 
been paid for it to the crown, during the reign of Edward 
the Confeſſor, before the inhabitants were expelled, and 
that part of the country laid waſte by order of Milliam 
the Conqueror; which cruel act has been ſuppoſed to be 
avenged by the caſual death of his two fons, Richard and 
William Rufus, and his grandſon Henry in that very 


foreſt; 
Stretch's on the laun his ſecond hope furveyg 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey. 
Lo Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds in the foreſt like a wounded hart. 


Porr. 

According to the perambulation mage, and plan taken 
in the 7 3 of Charles II. the foreſt extends from God/hell 
on the N. W. to the ſea on the S. E. about twenty 
miles, and from Hardley on the E. to Ringwoed on the 
W. about fifteen miles; and contains within theſe limits, 
about 92,365 ſtatute acres; all of which is not however 
foreſt-land, or, at preſent, the property of the crown 
for within thoſe limits are manors, and other conſiderable 
freehold lands belonging to individuals; there are like- 
wiſe copyhold, or * J lands belonging to the king's 
manor of Lyndhurf?, ſo that about 63,845 acres are the 
woods and waſte Jands of the foreſt, which are divided 
into nine bailiwicks, and theſe are ſubdivided into fifteen 
walks. The officers are, a lord-warden, lieutenant, riding 
foreſter, two rangers, wood ward, under-wood ward, four 
verderers, ſteward, under- ſteward, nine foreſters, twelve 
regarders, and thirteen under. foreſters. The preſent eſ- 
tabliſhment is attended with an expence of 3, 400 l. per 
annum. : | 

By the report above quoted, it appears, that the foreſt; 
although particularly favourable to the growth of timber, 
yet is much perverted from that great public object. It 
is ſo much overſtocked with deer, that many die of want 
every year ; in the winter of 1787, not leſs than three 
hundred died in one walk; great waſte and deſtruction is 
made of the hollies and thorns, which afford the beſt nur- 
ſery and protection for young trees ; incloſures favour- 
able to the growth of timber are converted into rabbit 
warrens, and many of the keepers deal largely in ſwine. 
The commiſſioners therefore recommend, that the deer 


be given up, the rabbits exterminated, the breed of ſwine 


be regulated, and the incloſures be carefully kept up, 
It is ſtated, that in the year 1783 only a french part 
of the timber was growing in the foreſt, which was found 
there in 1608; but it will ſtill yield a ſupply of a thou- 
ſand load a year, and it may be expected, if ſuch a plan 
of management is adopted as ſhall make the increaſe 
and preſervation of the timber its ſole object, the foreſt 


may be brought to produce at leaſt as much as it did 


formerly. Although the annual demand for rough timber 
for the king's dock-yards, is, one year with another, 
25,000 loads, yet many ſhips of war being built in pri- 
vate dock-yards, by contract with the navy-board, the 
whole quantity conſumed in ſupport of the navy, from 
October 1760, to the end of the year 1788, was 1,285,306 
loads, or 45,904 loads yearly on an average. Report, 
: The IsLE or WicHrT, is generally included under 
Hampſhire, The form of this iſland has been aptlycompared 
to a bird with expanded wings. Aiken, p. 298. Itis twenty- 
one miles broad from E. to W. thirteen from N, to S. in 
the middle where longeſt, an ſixty in circumference. The 
moſt eaſterly point of the iſland lies oppoſite to Portſmouth, 
and N weſterly oppoſite to Chriſtchurch. It is 
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encompaſſed with rocks, eſpecially toward France, of which | 
the moſt noted are the Shingles and the Needles in the weſ- 


tern point; in other parts it is protected by cliffs of chal 
and free-ſtone. Theſe render it in moſt places inacceſ- 
ſible ; and where the ſhore is almoſt level, and lies ex- 
poſed, as it does toward the S8. E. it is fortified by caſtles 
forts, and block-houſes. 

The air is very healthy, the proſpects rich, extenſive, 
and molt pleaſingly variegated, and the foil uncommonly 
fruitful, it producing corn enough in one year to ſerve the 
inhabitants ſeven; and this enables them to export great 
quantities, particularly of barley, to England and elſewhere. 
There is every where plenty of hares, rabbits, partridges, 
pheaſants, lapwings, and variety of wild-fowl ; it has two 
parks ſtocked with deer; but only one ſmall foreſt, fo 
that the inhabitants are obliged to fetch their wood from 
the neighbouring coaſts. Through the middle of the 
iſland runs a long ridge of hills from E. to W. which af- 
ford paſture for ſheep, whoſe wool is remarkably fine. 
In the north part is very good paſturage and meadow- 
ground, The ſouthern is in a manner all a corn coun- 
try, inclaſed with hedges and ditches, Here is found 
the beſt tobacco-pipe clay, and fine white cryſtalline ſand, 


of which great quantities are uſed in the manufacture of 


glaſs. The inhabitants have alſo abundance of ſea-fiſh, 
The natives are generally long-lived, vigorous, and 
able to undergo much labour. I he iſland contains four 
market-towns, of which three ſend members to parlia- 
ment; namely, Neupert, Newton, and Yarmouth ; four 


caſtles; hfty-two pariſhes, above three thouſand houſes, 


and near twenty-ſeven thouſand ſouls, of which it is faid 
five thouſand are fit to bear arms. The militia are ſo 
well diſciplined by their officers, that they are reckoned 


as good ſoldiers as any in the kingdom. There aredeveral 


beacons in the iſland, at which continual watch is kept 
to give notice of the approach of an enemy. - 
he government of the iſland, is. a poſt of great truſt. 
In eccleſiaſtical affairs it is ſubject to the biſhop of /Y7n- 
cheſter, and in civil affairs to the county of. Southampton. 
The river Gowes, which runs from ſouth to north, falls 
into the ſea near the town and caſtle of Ci . Veſſels 
of ſmall burden come up to the quays, but the larger 
ſhips are unloaded, and the merchandize brought up hi- 
ther in barges. _ l SE | 
The other-places of moſt importance are two pretty 
towns, both named Cowes, one on the eaſt and the other 
on the weſt fide of the river of the ſame name. WesT 
Cowes is the moſt flouriſhing town in the iſland ; it has 
a caſtle, built by Henry VIII. ; none merchants live here, 
and have handſome houſes ; but the town lying low is 
not eſteemed very healthy, This is a place of general 
rendezvous for merchant-ſhips that wait for convoys, ' 
There are many antiquities on this iſland, among which 
Sir Richard Worſley mentions the convent, or oratory of 
the Holy Trinity of Burton or Barton, founded in the year 
1282, but diſſolved long before the general ſuppreſſion of 
monaſtic foundations, having been ſurrendered, in the 
year 1439, into the hands of the biſhop, and granted to 
the college of M incheſter: it is ſtill held by the wardens 
and fellows of M incheſter college. Cariſbroote Pricry is 
' likewiſe of great antiquity, there being grants now ex- 
iſting which were made in the reigns of Stephen and 
hn. | | 
ac CASTLE was built by William Fitz- 
oſberne, earl of Herford, the firſt lord of the iſle, ſoon 
after the Norman conqueſt, and all lands on the iſland 
were held of the lord by the ſervice of defending this 
caſtle againſt an enemy; whence it was called © the ho- 
nour of Cariſbroate. The caſile ſtands on a riſing ground, 
about a mile S. W. of Newport, There are outworks 
about three quarters of a mile in circuit, encloſed by a 
2 ditch ; theſe were added by queen Elizabeth, and are 
ſaid to have been conſtructed on the ſame plan as thoſe 
at Antwerp. There is a well here ſuppoſed to have been 
three hundred feet deep, but it has been partly filled up ; 
and there is another in the caſtle yard more than two 
hundred feet deep, from whence the water for the 
uſe of the garriſon was. drawn, by means. of a large 
wheel, turned by an aſs, which duty was for forty years 


performed by the ſame animal, which died about ten years 


ago (from 1790). Down this well it is uſual to drop a 
pin, which, after a lapſe of about three ſeconds of time, 
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produces a greater ſound than can well be conceived b 
thoſe who have not heard it. Si Richard I nfs hiſtory, 
Sc. The lords of the iſland, and the governors lince thei? 
time, have made this caſtle their place of relidence, which 
has likewiſe been rendered remarkable by being the place 
of confinement of Charles I. during ten months. 


In the Engliſh Channel are four other iſlands oppoſite to 
Dorſetſhire, and ſubject to England; theſe are Ferſey, Guery. 
fey, Alderney, and Sark ; which, though they lie much nearer 
to the coaſt of Normandy than to that of England, are within 
the dioceſe of Vincheſler. Theſe iſlands are all that re- 
main of the poſſeſſions held by the ancient dukes of NY. 
mandy, who became kings of England, and, as they have 
never been wreſted from the Englijh, have now been held by 
the crown more than ſeven hundred years. They lie in 
a cluſter in Mount St. Michael's Bay, between Cape La 
Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebelle in Brittany. The 
computed diſtance between erſey and Sark is four 
leagues, between that and Guernſey ſeven leagues, and 
between the ſame and Alderney nine leagues. 

JeRsEy, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, lies fartheſt within 
the bay, in 497117 N. latitude, and in 2° 10' W. longi- 
tude from Greenwich, eighteen miles to the weſt of N 
mandy, and eighty-four to the ſouth of Portland in Dor- 
fetſhire. In the time of the Romans it was called Cæſarea. 
It is not above twelve miles in length, nor much above 
ſix where broadeſt, which is at the two extremities. It 
is defended by rocks and dangerous quickſands. On the 
north ſide, the cliffs riſe forty or fifty fathoms high, which 
render it inacceſſible on that ſide ; but on the ſouth the 
ſhore is almoſt level with the water. In the weſt part of 
the iſland is a large tract of land once cultivated and very 
fertile, but now. a barren deſart, cauſed by the weſt 
winds throwing up ſand from the bottom to the- top of 
the higheſt cliffs. The higher lands are diverſified by 
gritty, gravelly, ſtony, and fine mould; the lower by a 
deep, rich, and heavy foil. The middle part of the iſland 
is ſomewhat mountainous, and ſo thick planted with trecs, 
that at a diſtance it reſembles one entire foreſt ; though in 
walking through it, there 4s hardly a thicket or any thing 
to be ſeen but hedge-rows and orchards of apple-trees. 
The valleys under the hills are finely watered with brooks, 
and have plenty of cattle and ſmall ſheep, with very fine 
wool ; theſe furniſh very ſweet meat, which is aſcribed to 
the ſhortneſs of the graſs. The horſes are good for draught; 
but few fit for the ſaddle. The iſland produces variety 
of trees, roots, and herbs ; but not corn enough for the 
inhabitants, who therefore ſend for it to England and 
France, and ſometimes to Dantzic. The fields are in- 
cloſed by great mounds of earth, raiſed from ſix to eight 
or ten feet high, proportionably thick and folid, planted 
with quickſets and trees. 2B 

There is no place in the world of the ſame extent that 
produces fo much cyder, it being computed that in ſome 
years they have made twenty-four thouſand hogſheads. 
Though the whole iſland is in a manner one entire rock, 
there is ſcarce a houſe, even on the higheſt hill, but has 
ſome ſpring near it. 

Here are abundance of hares and rabbits ; the country 
alſo abounds with ſea-fowl, and the common ſorts of 
land-fowl, both tame and wild, efpecially barnacles, or 
Soland geeſe, which come only in very cold weather. 
The partridges of this iſland have red feet and eyes, like 
a pheaſant, and feathers of various colours. This is in- 
deed a beautiful bird ; but the fleſh is not more delicate 
than that of the grey partridges in England. They have 
alſo a great variety of ea. fi, ſome kinds of which are 
ſeldom ſeen on our coaſts. ö 

As the air of this iſland is very healthy, thoſe of the 
inhabitants who are temperate live to a great age; but 
the coaſt is very ſubject to ſtorms by weſterly winds, 
from which they have no land to ſhelter them, the expanſe 
of the Atlantic Ocean lying between them and North Ame- 
rica; and there is a vaſt chain of rocks about the iſland, 
among which the tides and currents are ſo ſtrong and ra- 
pid, that the navigation is extremely dangerous to thoſc 
who are not perfectly acquainted with the coaſt. 

The inhabitants, who are computed to amount to above 
twenty thouſand, have a mixture of Engliſb and French; 
but French is moſt generally the language both of the 


pulpit and the bar. 
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The buildings of this iſland are generally of rag- ſtone; | 
but ſome of the wealthy inhabitants have their houſes 
fronted with a reddiſh white ſtone, capable of being po- 
liſhed like marble, and of which there is a rich quarry 
on a hill called Montmado, Their churches and ſome of 
their edifices are covered with blue flate ; but the ordinary 
dwellings are thatched. : 

The ſtaple manufacture here is knit ſtockings and caps, 
many thouſand pairs of which are weekly fold at St. Helier 
to the merchants. Their principal foreign trade is to 
Newfoundland. ; | 

The chief officer is the governor, who has the cuſtody 
of his majeſty's caſtles, with the command of 'the garri- 
ſons and the militia of the country, which conſiſts of two 
troops of horſe-guards, and five regiments of foot, in 
which are included all the men in the iſland. The civil 

overnment is adminiſtered by a bailey, aſſiſted by twelve 
jurats. They bave here alſo what they call an aſſembly 
of the ſtates, which reſembles in miniature the parliament 
of Great Britain. c 

The iſland is divided into twelve pariſhes, which are 
ſo laid out that each has a communication with the ſea; 
theſe are ſubdivided into fifty-two vintaines, fo called 
from the number of e houſes, which each is ſuppoſed 
to have formerly contained, juſt as in England ten houſes 
anciently made a tything. The principal places in the 
iſland are, 

Sr. HELIER, the capital, is ſeated in the bay of St. Au- 
zin, where it has a harbour and a ſtone pier, having the 
ſea on the 8. W. and hills on the N. that ſhelter it from 
the cold; another large hill projects in a manner over the 

town, and has an agreeable walk affording an extenſive 
proſpect. The town conſiſts of above four hundred houſes, 
and the ſtreets are wide and well paved. It is chiefly in- 
habited by ſhop-keepers, artificers, and retailers of liquor, 
ſo that nothing either neceſſary or convenient is wanting 
here. The number of inhabitants is computed to amount 
to at leaſt two thouſand. In the church, prayers are read 
alternately in Engliſb and French, ; 

ST. AuBIN, another town on this iſland, has a good 
port, which is much frequented. _ 

On the 1ſt of May, 1779, a body of French troops be- 
ing embarked on board ſmall craft, and being ſupported by 
five frigates, failed from St. Maloes, and attempted to 
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tificers. Here is a better harbour than any in Jerſey, 
which occaſions its being more reſorted to by merchants ; 
and on the ſouth-ſide the ſhore bends in the form of a 
creſcent, encloſing a bay capable of receiving very large 
ſhips. The iſland is famous for a beautiful flower called 
lilium ſarnienſe, the leaves of which are covered with 
ſpangles reſembling gold duſt, It is full of gardens and 
orchards, whence cyder is fo plentiful, that the common 
people uſe it inſtead of ſmall beer, and the more wealthy 
drink French wine. 

The only harbour is at St. Peter le Port, a little mar- 
ket- town on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the iſland, which has 
e one long and narrow ſtreet. The mouth of the 
harbour is well ſecured by rocks, and on each ſide defended 
by a caſtle, At this town generally reſides the governor of 
the iſland, who has the command of the garriſon in this and 
all the other caſtles, The pier is a noble work, formed of 
vaſt ſtones, joined together with great art and regularity : 
it is not only a ſecurity to the ſhips, but, being contiguous 
to the town, is handſomely paved at the top with. large 
ſmooth flag-ſtones, guarded with parapets, and being of 
a-great length and breadth, forms a pleaſant walk, it af- 
fording a free proſpect of the ſea and the neighbouring 
iſlands. . | 

ALDERNEY is about eight miles in compaſs, and is by 
much the neareſt of all theſe iſlands to Normandy, from 
which it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtreight called he Race 
of Alderney, which is a dangerous paſſage in ſtormy wea- 
ther, when the two currents meet, otherwiſe it is ſafe, 
and has depth of water for the largeſt ſhips. This nar- 
row channel ſerved to favour the retreat of the French 
fleet after the memorable battle off La Hogue, in the year 
1692, This iſland produces that breed of cattle without 
horns, the females of which have of late been imported 
into England on account of their milk. 85 | 

The iſland is healthy, and fruitful both in corn and 
paſture; but has only one ehurch and one town, in which 
are about two hundred houſes, and a thouſand inhabitants. 
The iſland is a dependency on Gwernſey, and has but one 
harbour to the ſouth, called Cabbie, which is at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the town, and capable of receiv- 
ing only ſmall veſſels. From hence to the weſt is a range 
of rocks extending three leagues, which, having ſeveral 
eddies, are dreadful to mariners, who call them all by the 


make a deſcent on this iſland ; but by the vigilance of the | name of the Caſquets, from the principal rock at the head 


lieutenant-governor, and the bravery and ſpirit of the 
garriſon, they were obliged to retire. | 

In the year 1781, the Baron de Rullecourt, at the head 
of 2000 men, failed from Granville for the fame purpoſe, 
but being overtaken by a ſtorm, half his force was driven 
back to France, yet with the remainder he landed, 
about three miles from St. Helier, but the weather 
continued ſo tempeſtuous that 200 of his men, with 
a privateer and four ſmall veſſels were loſt among the 
rocks. Here he ſurprized the watch, which was com- 
poied of militia, and entering the town of St. Helier, 
took priſoner the lieutenant-governor, whom he com- 
pelled to fign a capitulation for the iſland. Elizabeth's- 
caſtle however ſtood out, and the force upon the iſland 
being haſtily drawn together, by major Pierſon, of the 
95th regiment, he proceeded to a very judicious attack 
upon the town. The Baron de Rulleceurt in the conflict 
received a mortal wound, and his troops, ſenſible of the 
hopeleſſneſs of their ſituation, ſurrendered to the eaptive 
governor ; but alas! the hero who atchieved this deliver- 
ance, and who had probably never been before engaged 
in actual ſervice, being only twenty-five years of age, re- 
ceived a ſhot through the heart at the moment when his 
triumph was complete. 5 : 

GuERNSEY extends from E. to W. in the form of a 
harp, and is thirteen miles and a half from the S. W. to 
N. E. and twelve and a half, where broadeſt, from E. to W. 
The air is very healthful, and the ſoil naturally more rich 


und fertile than that of Jerſey; but the inhabitants neglect | 
the cultivation of the land, for the ſake of commerce: 


they are, however, ſufficiently ſupplied with corn and 
cattle, both for their internal conſumption and their 
ſhipping. ; 3 f f 

The land is well fortified by nature with a ridge of 
rocks, one of which abounds with emery, uſed by lapi- 
daries in the poliſhing of ſtones, and by various other ar- 


” 


of the reſt, : 
SARKE, or SERKP, is another ſmall iſland dependant 
on Guernſey, and in the middle of all the reſt, The air is 
ferene, and generally free from fogs and clouds; and 
though they have no phyſicians in the iſland, it is com- 
mon to meet men of upwards of fourſcore years of age. 
It contains fix fine ſprings, and the ſoil, though for the 
moſt part hot and fandy, is ſo fruitful as to afford all ne- 
ceſſaries for its inhabitants, and particularly bears all kinds 
of roots, and is well ſtocked with apple- trees, of which 
is made excellent cyder; it alſo produces moſt kinds 
of grain; but not in any extraordinary quantity. Their 
paſture is ſhort, though exceeding ſweet, and -therefore 
they have fine mutton; but no more cows than are 
ſufficient to ſupply them with milk and butter; for 
they have generally their cheeſe from England. The 
iſland alſo abounds in ducks, mallard, woodcocts, teal, and 
other wild fowl; and the cli pigeons, at ſome ſeaſons, 
almoſt cover the whole iſland. Of rabbits they have great 
plenty, and alſo a variety of ſea- fiſn. | 
The trade here extends no farther than to Briftol, and 
ſome of the weſtern ports, and the chief, if not the only 
manufacture in the iſland is knitting of ſtockings, gloves, 
and waiſtcoats, in which the men, women, and children 
are employed. | | 


s EG f. 


| Of BERKSHIRE 
ERKSHIRE is bounded on the N. by Bucking- 
hamſhire and Oxford/hire, the Thames running in that 
direction, and nearly * the boundary; on the E. 
by Surry; on the S. by Hampſhire; and on the W. 
by Wiliſbire and a point of Gloucęſterſbire. It is of an 
; ; | irregular 
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irregular ſhape, the northern ſide being much indented by 
the winding courſe of the Thames. Its greateſt extent 
from the N. W. point, where it joins Gleuceſtenſbire, to 
its eaſtern extremity, neat Mindſor, where it meets in a 
ou the counties of Bucks, Middleſex, and Surry, exceeds 
fty miles ; its longeſt part from N. to S. including on 
the N. a peninſula which runs into Oxfordſhire, toward 
Wired/tock, and on the 8. where the counties of Hamp- 
Hire and Hilthire join, is about twenty-five miles: its 
circumference may be about an hundred and twenty miles. 
It contains about ſeventeen thouſand houſes, eighty-five 
thouſand inhabitants, ſixty-two vicarages, a hundred and 
forty pariſhes, ſix hundred and ſeventy-one villages, and 
twelve market-towns, 

The whole county is divided into twenty hundreds, 
and ſends nine members to parliament, namely, two for 
the county, two for New J/indfor, two for Reading, 
two for J/allingford, and one for Abingdon. 

The air is generally exceeding healthy, the ſoil very 
fertile, where cultivated, and the whole county, which 
is one of the moſt pleaſant in England, is well ſtocked 
with cattle and timber; particularly with oak and beech 
in the weſtern parts, and in Vindſor Foreſt ; which alſo 
abound with wild-fowl and other game. The weſtern 
part is the moſt fruitful, eſpecially what is called 2% 
Vale of White-horſe, ſo named from the bare ſide of a 
chalky hill, which is formed to repreſent that animal, and, 
leſt its ſhape ſhould be impaired, the neighbouring in- 
habitants once a year beſtow ſome pains in trimming it, 
and then conclade the day with merriment. 

The chief produce of the county is corn, particularly 
barley, great crops growing in the above vale, of which 
are made conſiderable quantities of malt. The rivers 
Thames and Kennet, the one on the north and the other 
on the ſouth ſide of the county, ſupply it with fiſh, eſpe- 
cially fine large trout and cray-fiſh, ſts principal manu- 
factures conſiſt of woollen cloth, ſail-cloth, and malt. 

The rivers of Berkſhire are the Thames, which is 
of great ſervice in conveying its produce to London. 
The Kennet, which at Reading receives barges of a hun- 
dred and ten tons burden, and is navigable as high as 
Newbury ; and the Lamburn, which indecd is very ſmall, 
but, contrary to the other rivers of this iſland, is always 
higheſt in ſammer, and gradually decreaſes as the winter 
approaches, till at laſt it is entirely dry, Beſides theſe 
rivers there are the Ocke, and the Lodden. Two of theſe 
rivers are thus deſcribed in Pope's Windſor Foreſt, 


The Kennet ſwift, for filver eels renown'd, 
The Ladden flow, with verdant alders crown'd, 


The principal places in this county are the following. 
W1xDsoR, whoſe delightful ſituation on the winding 
ſhore of the Thames occaſions its name, is a well inha- 
bited borough, twenty-twor miles to the weſt of London, 
ſeated on the S. bank of that river, in the midſt of 
delightful valleys. Its church is a ſpacious ancient build- 
ing, which ſtands in the high ftreet of the town, in which 
is alſo the town-houſe, a neat regular edifice ſupported 
with columns and arches of Portland ſtone, having at the 
N. end a nich in which is the ſtatue of queen Anne, 
and on the S. the ſtatue of prince Geerge of Denmark, 
her majeſty's confort. In the area underneath the town- 
hall the market is kept every, Saturday, and is plentifully 
ſupplied with corn, meat, fiſh, and all other proviſions, 
Many of the nobility and gentry reſide in the town and 
its neighbourhood. At the S. fide of the town is the 
houſe of the late honourable Sir Edward Walpole, K. B. 
ſecond ſon of Sir Robert Walpole, a neat regular ſtructure, 
with large and beautiful gardens; and here marſhal Be/- 
leiſſe reſided while priſoner in England. This town has 
lately been much improved, by the ſtreets being paved 
wich hearth ſtones brought from the foreſt, and a foot 
pavement of flag ſtones: it is now likewiſe well lighted. 
WixpsoR CASTLE, the delightful palace of the Engliſb 
monarchs, was firſt built, for a hunting-ſeat, by William the 
Conqueror, ſoon after his eftabliſhment on the throne. It 
was greatly improved by Henry I. who added many ad- 
ditional buildings. Our ſucceeding ſovereigns reſided in 
this ſtructure till king Edward III. employed William of 
Wickham, after ward biſhop of Winchęſter, to rebuild the 
oy 3 
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which he accompliſhed, and eneloſed it with a ſt 
Great additions were, however, made to the wen 


Great BriTary, 
whole, 


wall, 
by ſeveral of our monarchs, particularly by E 

| a VII. and VIII. Elizabeth, and Warn 8 
laſt prince entirely repaired the caſtle, and, as he kept hi 
court there during the ſummer ſeaſon, he ſpared = * x 
pence in rendering it worthy the royal reſidence. It was 
the occaſional reſidence of queen Anne. Many eee 
and improvements have been made by his preſent majeſt : 
ſince he has made it his favourite reſidence, i 

This venerable caſtle is divided into two courts, » 
wards, with a large round tower between them. The 
whole occupies above twelve acres of ground, and has 
many towers and batteries for its defence. It is ſituated 
upon a high hill, which riſes by a gentle aſcent, and 
enjoys a moſt delightful proſpet: in the front is 4 wide 
and extenſive vale, adorned with meadows and Cort. 
helds, with groves on each fide, and the Thames wing. 
ing through it; and behind are every where hills covercd 
with woods, affording a retreat for beaſts of the chace 
On the declivity of the hill is a fine terrace, faced with A 
rampart of free-ſtone eighteen hundred and ſeventy feet in 
length, which is one of ce nobleſt walks in Europe, both 
with reſpect to its ſtrength, its grandeur, and the fine and 
extenſive proſpect over the Thames of the adjacent countr 
on every fide, where, from the variety of fine villas ſcat. 
tered about, nature and art ſeem to vie with each other in 
producing a captivating effect. From this terrace you 
enter a fine park, which ſurrounds the palace, and is called 
the little park, to diſtinguiſh it from another much larger. 
This little park is four miles in circumference, and fur- 
rounded by a brick wall. It is well ſtocked with deer and 
other game, and the lodge at the farther end is a delighttu! 
habitation. 

Adjoining to the park, and oppoſite the S. E. ſide of 
the caſtle, is a neat ſtone building, called “ the Dee”, 
ledge ;”* it ſtands on a trifing ground, and commands a rich 
proſpect. The gardens and houſe of the late duke of St. A 
bans were purchaſed by his majeſty, to be uſed in addition 
to this ſtructure and gardens ; theſe are now the royal 
reſidence. 

To return to the caſtle. In the upper court is a ſpa- 
cious and regular ſquare, containing on the north ſide the 
royal apartments and St. George's Chapel and Hall; on the 
ſouth and eaſt ſides are the royal apartments, thoſe of 
the prince of Males, and the great officers of ſtate; 
and in the centre of the area is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
in copper of king Charles Il. in the habit of one of 
the Czfars, ſtanding on a marble pedeſtal, The round 
tower, which forms the weſt fide of this upper court, 
contains the governor's apartments, which are ſpacious 
and noble, and among the reſt is a guard-room, or maga- 
zine of arms; where are ſhewn the coats of mail of John 


king of France, and David king of Scotland, who were both 


priſoners here at the ſame time. This tower ſtands on 
the higheſt part of the mount; and its ſummit commands 
a moſt luxuriant and extenſive view. Thoſe whoſe of. 
fice it is to conduct company thro? this ſumptuous build- 
ing, ſay that twelve counties may be viewed from hence. 

hich muſt take in Willſbire, Suſſex, Kent, Eſſex, and 
Bedfordſbire, beſide the ſeven counties which lie conti- 
guous. | 

The lower court is larger than the other, and is in a 
manner divided into two parts by St. George's Chapel, 
which ſtands in the centre. On the north or inner {ide 
are the houſes and apartments of the dean and canons of 
that chapel, with thoſe of the minor canons, clerks, and 
other officers; and on the ſouth and weſt ſides of the 
outer part are the houſes of the poor knights of Vind- 


ſor. 


The royal apartments in the upper court are uſually 
termed the ſtar- buildings, from a ſtar and garter in gold 
in the middle of the ſtructure, on the outſide next the 
terrace. | | 

The limits of this work will not permit us to give a 
circumſtantial account of the various ſumptuous apart- 
ments which compoſe this royal palace; it muſt ſuffice 
to ſay, that they conſiſt of the Queen's guard chamber, 
preſence chamber, audience chamber, ball room, drawing 
room, bed chamber, the room of beauties, ſo named from 
the portraits of fourteen of the moſt celebrated beauties 
in 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


in the reign of Charles II. painted by Sir Peter Leh, 
ch adorn it; the Queen's dreſſing room, and in a cloſet 


einig to it, is placed the banner of France, which is 


annually delivered, on the ſecond of Aug ui, by the duke of 
Mariborough, being the tenure by which he holds Ben- 
heim houſe and Wozdflock park; queen Elizabeth's, or the 
icture gallery, and queen Caroline's china cloſet. From 
theſe, company are conducted to the King's cloſet, dreſ- 
ſing room, bed chamber, drawing room, public dining 
room, audience chamber, preſence chamber, guard cham- 
ber; and St. George's hall, which is one hundred and 
eight feet long, and one of the nobleſt rooms in Europe, 
at the lower end of which is a muſic gallery, ſupported by 
igantic figures of ſlaves. Both the ceiling and walls of 
this magnificent room are adorned with a profufion of 
intings, all from the hand of Verrio. Beſide theſe there 
are many other ſtate apartments, to which company are 
not conducted when viewing this palace; theſe being only 
opened when the court reſides here. 
are adorned with a profuſion of maſterly painti 
ceilings are every where overſpread with the 
ductions of the pencil. 
their works, are Michael Angelo, Belcamp, Bomboccio, 9 
ſans, Brueghel, Carly Cignani, Dahl, De Bray, Carlo Dolct, 
Daneherts, Guido, Genario, Honthorſt, Hanneman, Holbein, 
Houſeman, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Le Seur, Sir Peter Lely, 
Sir Anthony More, Mabuſe, Murelli, Mytens, Nicholas 
Pouſſin, Parmegiano, Penni, Peſſare, young Palmer, Ro- 
manelli, Raphael, Rembrandt, Ruſſel, Rubens, Spagnolet; 
Schiavoni, Snyders, Steenwych, Titian, Teniers, Verria, Leo- 
nardi da Vinci, Vanuden, Paul Veroneſe, Van Somer, Van- 
dych, Vandervelde, Wiffing, Woſterman, Wauvermans, M yet; 
to which muſt be added the much admired picture of the 
two uſurers by the blackſmith of Antwerp, and of late 
many pieces, executed by Zuccarelli and eſt, have been 
placed here. Three of the Cartoons of Raphael, which 
were formerly at Hampton-court palace, but were removed 
from thence to the Queen's palace, St, Fames's park, are 
now placed in the Queen's lodge. Many of the ſtate rooms 
are hung with beautiful tapeſtry of various manufactures ; 
nere are two ſtate beds, and two elegant amber cabinets, 
one preſented to queen Anne, by Dr. Robinſon, biſhop of 
London, the other to queen Caroline, by Frederick II. kin 
of Pruffia. St. George's chapel, built by Edward III. 
ſoon after his inſtituting the order'of the garter, but en- | 
larged and greatly improved by Edward IV. is a Pe 
building, where are depoſited the bodies of Henry VI. and 
VIII. and Fane Seymour, Charles I. and a daughter of 
queen Anne; here are likewiſe (ſeveral noble monuments 
of great perſonages who lived in or before the reigns 
of the ſovereigns of the houſe of Tudor, and very lately 
was accidentally found the body of Edward IV. in a cof- 
fin, on which was an inſcription, but placed in an obſcure 
corner, where it had lain unnoticed more than three hun- 
dred years. : 
WinDs0R GREAT-PARK, and the FoREs'T likewiſe, 
merit particular notice: the former lies on the ſouth ſide of 
the town, and opens by a noble road in a direct line to the 
top of a delightful hill at near three miles diſtance, ' This 
road leads through a double plantation of trees on each 
fide to the ranger's lodge, the reſidence of the late duke of 
Cumberland, who greatly improved the natural beauties of 
the park, and by large plantations, extenſive lawns, and 
new canals, rendered this villa an habitation ' worthy 
of a prince. The park is fourteen miles in circum- 
ference, well ſtocked with deer and other game; alfo 
foreign beaſts and birds. The building on Shrub's Hill is 
adorned beneath with a beautiful rural landſcape ;' a noble 
piece of water, produced at a great expence from a- ſmall 
ſtream, and made capable of carrying barges and pleaſure- 
boats, terminates in a grotto and large caſcade; over this 
water his royal highneſs erected a noble bridge, conſiſting 
of one arch, a hundred and ſixty- five feet wide. N 
The duke alſo greatly improved Windſor Foręſt, which 
joins to the park, and has been rendered famous by the 
muſe of Pope. Tt is indeed generally barren and uncul- 
tivated, yet is finely diverſified with hills and vales, woods 
and lawns, interſperſed with pleaſant villas, towns, and 


villages. _—_ | 
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MalpgxwREAD, an ancient town, twelve miles from 
Reading, and twenty-ſix from London, under the go- 
vernment of a high-ſteward; a mayor, and ten aldermenz 
out of whom they uſed annually to ele& two bridge-maſ- 
ters, to look after a large timber bridge which here croſ- 
ſed the Thames, for the repair of Which the town had three 
trees ahnually allowed them out of Windfir Foreft ; but 
a ſtone bridge is now erected. Maidenhead is ſaid to be 
ſo called from one of the eleven thouſand virgins which 
the legend tells us were martyred with St. Urſula, The 
town is a great thorough-fare, and has many good inns, 


with a weekly market on Wedneſdays. - | © 
READING, which is fo called from the Britiſb word 
Rhedim, that is Fern; which formerly grew in great 
quantities there. This is a very large and wealth 
town, ſeated on the river Kennet, thirty-nine miles W. 
of London, and ſeventy-five E. of Briſtol ; but is ſo near 
the Thames, that the _— barges which are uſed may 
come up to the town-bridge, where they have wharfs to 
load and unload them. Ihe inhabitants carry on a very 
great trade, which chiefly conſiſts in this water-naviga- 
tion to and from London; and they have neceſſarily a 
great trade into the country for the conſumption of the 
goods brought by their barges from London, particularly 
coals, ſalt, grocery-wares, fx and all heavy goods. By 
theſe barges they ſend from thence to London great 
quantities of malt, meal, and timber; There are here 
three churches, built of flint and ſquare ſtones in the 
quincunx faſhion, with tall towers of the ſame mate- 
rials, Here are alſo two large meeting-houſes, beſides 
that of the Quakers. Reading contains about eight thou- 
ſand people, including a little hamlet at the bridge over 
the Thames. ROT 3 
This town had formerly a famous abbey; in which the 
parliament of England has been ſometimes held; it ſtood 
in a fine ſituation, and large ruins of it are till viſible; . 
built of flint: the walls which remain are about eight 
feet thick, though the ſtone that faced them is gone; 
There are many remnants of arched vaults, and the ab- 
bey gate is yet pretty entire. This ſtructure was built 
by Henry I. on an old abbey formerly erected by a Saxon 
lady: that prince was buried in it, with his queen, but 
their monuments are not now to be found. The town is 
governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, twelve burgeſſes; 
and other officers. 2 4,4 ess, | I 
NEWBURY is ſituated fifty-five miles from London, in 
a moſt fruitful plain, watered by the river Kennet, which 
is made navigable up to the town. The ſtreets are ſpa- 
cious, and the market-place large, it being a great market 
for corn; it contains a hall, in which the buſineſs of the 
corporation is tranſacted, and is governed by a mayor, 
high-ſteward, aldermen, and burgeſſes. It is noted for 
good trout and cray-fiſh: all forts of proviſions are here 
likewiſe very reaſonable. Part of Newbury is known by 
the name of Speenham-land, it riſing out of the ruins of 
an old town called Spine, the remains of which join ta 
Newbury, hence it was called New Borough, and by con- 
traction Newbury. This town was anciently very famous 
for making woollen cloth, and the people now are gene- 
rally employed in making balloons. ' + F 
Here lived the famous Tack of Newbury, the greateſt 
clothier in England, he having a hundred looms at 
work in his own houſe. He flouriſhed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and marched at the head of a hundred of 
his own men, all cloathed in one uniform, and main- 
tained at his own expence, to the battle of Flodden-field, 
where he behaved with great bravery. + | 
Near this town were fought two bloody battles be- 
tween the army of Charles I. and the parliaments forces, 
the king himſelf being preſent at both. 
WALLINGFORD 14s an ancient, large, and well-built 
town, forty-ſix miles W. of London: in the town- 


hall the affizes are ſometimes held, and the quarter= - 


ſeſſions for the borough always. It is ſeated: on the 


Thames, over which is a ſtone - bridge of nineteen 
arches, and four draw-bridges. . It has been ſurrounded 
with a wall a mile and a half in circumference, and had 
a ſtrong caſtle which is now demoliſhed, 
wiſe four pariſh-churches, but two: of them were de- 


I t had like- 


ſtroyed during the civil wars. It has a free-ſchool, and 
a handſome market-houſe, in which the magiſtrates 
698 keep 
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the ſeſſions, it being governed by a 
es, Cc. 
ABINGDON, a handſome well- built town corporate, 
where the aſſizes, ſeſſions, and other public meetings of 
the county are generally held, It has a ſtately market- 
houſe built on high pillars, over which is a large hall for 
the aſſizes. Here are alſo two churches, and the town 
conſiſts of ſeveral well-built ſtreets, which centre in a 
ſpacious corn - market. 'The inhabitants make great 

uantities of malt, which they ſend in barges to London. 

his place was famed for religious houſes in the time of 
the ancient Britons. It gives the title of earl to the noble 
family of Bertie; the preſent earl is high ſteward of this 
town and of Wallingferd. 
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mayor, bur- 


S.CT. 
W1LTSHIRE, or W1ILTS, 


I * LTSHIRE receives its name from Milan, once 
its capital, which was ſo called from its ſituation 
on the river Vilh, it being from F/illy-town contracted 
to Milton. It is bounded on the N. E. and E. by Berk- 
ſhire, laſt deſcribed ; on the E. by Hampſhire; on the W. 
by Samerſetſbire; on the S. by Dorſetſhire, and part of 
22 and on the N. W. and N. by Glouceſterſhire. 
Its length from N. to S. is near fifty-four miles, its 
breadth from E. to W. thirty-cight, and it is about a 
hundred and forty- two miles in circumference. Its ſhape 
approaches near to a ſquare, except the northern part, 
which would form a kind of triangle, if the county was 
interſected from E. to W. about the middle. 

The air is ſweet and healthy, though ſomething ſharp 
on the hills in winter; but it is mild during that ſeaſon 
in the vales. The land in the northern parts is gene- 
rally hilly and woody, but very fertile; here being made 
that kind of cheeſe which is much eſteemed, and known 
as north Wiliſbire; in the ſouthern it is rich and fertile; 
in the middle it chiefly conſiſts of downs, that afford the 
beſt paſture for ſheep; and in the valleys, which divide 
the downs, are abundance of corn-fields and rich mea- 
dows. In ſome places is found knot-graſs near twenty 
feet in length, with which hogs are fed, eſpecially about 
Market Lavington, Its chief commodities are ſheep, wool, 
wood, and tone; of this laſt there are excellent quarries 
at Chilmark, on the banks of the river Nadder, where 
ſome of the ſtones are twenty yards in length, and four 
in thickneſs, without a flaw. The chief manufactures 
are the different branches of the c/oathing trade. | 

The principal rivers in Millſßire are the Upper and 
Lower Avon, the Nadder, the Willy, the Bourne, and 
the Kennet. The Upper Avon riſes near the centre of 
the county, and running ſouthward enters Hampſbire, and 
diſcharges itſelf in the Britiſh channel, The Lower Avon 
riſes. in the northern edge of Viliſbire, paſſes by Malnſ- 
bury, and at len enters. Somerſetſhire, and flows to 
Briſtal. The Nadder riſes in the S. W. part of the 
county, and flowing eaſtward to Saliſbury, there joins the 
Avon. The Willy has its ſource on the weſtern fide of 
Miliſbire, and running toward the S. E. falls into the 
Nadder near Saliſbury. The Bourne has its ſpring in the 
eaſtern limits of Miltſbire, and, running to the ſouthward, 
joins the Avon a little below Saliſbury; the Kennet has its 
ſource near the middle of the'county, and, running eaſt- 
ward, enters Berkſhire, where it joins the Thames. Thus 
is all H:iltfhire ſupplied with rivers, and its ſtreams flow 
to the ſouthern, eaſtern, and weſtern extremities of the 
kingdom ; theſe not only afford great plenty of fiſh, but 
add to the beauty and fertility of the country in their 
ſeveral courſes between the hills and downs. 

This county, which lies in the dioceſe of Saliſbury, 
contains twenty-four market-towns, a hundred and ſeven 
vicarages, three hundred and four pariſhes, and nine 
hundred and fifty villages. It is divided into twenty-nine 
hundreds, which contain near twenty. eight thouſand 
bouſes, and a hundred and ſixty- eight thouſand inhabi- 
tants. It ſends thirty-four members to parliament, 
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namely, two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes 
for cach of the following boroughs ; New Sarum, Wil. 
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ton, Marlborough, Old Sarum, Winton- Baſſet, Luo 
gerſhall, Great Bedwin, Cricklade, Malmſbury, Cha. 
penham, Devizes, Calne, Wiſtbury, Heyteſbury, 8 
and Dotonton: The principal places in this county A's 
the following : 
SALISBURY, or NRW SARUM, pleaſantly ſeated at 
the confluence of the rivers Avon and Wille), eighty-one 
miles from London; it roſe out of the ruins of Ola Sarum; - 
which ſtands on a hill a little to the north, now reduced 
to' a ſingle farm houſe, yet retaining its privilege of 
ſending two members to parliament | New Sarum, is 
large, well built, and very pleaſant; but as the old 
city was in great want of water, this has an excefc 
the water running through the middle of every ſtreet in 
channels lined with brick. The cathedral is famous for 
the height of its ſpire, which is ſaid to be the molt lofty in 
England, it being four hundred and ten feet from the 
ground; and yet the walls are ſo exceeding thin at the 
upper part of the ſpire, that, upon a view taken by Sir 
Chriſtopher ren, they were found to be leſs than five 
inches thick; on which that great architect cauſed it to 
be {trengthened with bands of iron plates, which have ſo 
effectually ſecured it, that it is ſaid, by the belt archi. 
tects, to be ſtronger now than when firſt built, In the 
your 1759, the vane on the top of this ſpire, which had 
een placed there in the year 1673, was blown down; it 
was made of oak, and was three feet ſix inches long, 
and two feet three inches broad. This cathedral js 
in the form of a croſs, and coſt an immenſe ſum; but the 
work on the inſide is not anſwerable to the numerous 
decorations without. The painting in the choir is mean, 
it being probably performed when that art was but in its 
infancy in this kingdom; but the carving is well executed, 
The following lines ſhew the number of its windows, 
pillars, and gates. 


As many days as in one year there be, 

So many windows in one church we ſee 

As many marble pillars there appear, | | 

As there are hours throughout the fleeting year ; 

As many gates as moons one year do view: 

Strange tale to tell, yet not more ſtrange than true |! 


There are ſome very fine monuments in this church ; 
particularly in what is called The Virgin Mary's. Chapel, 
is a noble one of the laſt duke and ducheſs of Somerſet, 
The cloyſter is a hundred and ſixty feet ſquare, and the 
inner cloyſter thirty feet wide. Over the eaſt part of the 
cloyſter 1s a ſpacious library, The cathedral, with the 
cloſe adjoining, where the prebendaries live, make a noble 
ce. The chapter-houſe is an octogon no leſs 
than a hundred and fifty feet in circumference, yet the 
roof has no other ſupport in the centre than a ſmall 
marble pillar, The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, re- 
corder, aldermen, &c. and the town-houſe, which is a 
handſome building, is adorned with a very fine original 
picture of queen Anne, done by Dahl. In this city is a 
manufacture of flannels and linſeys, and another of hard- 
ware and cutlery, It gives title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of Cecil, lineally Ecleuded from the ſecond ſon of 
1 treaſurer Burleigh, the preſent poſſeſſor of the title, 
who is the ſixth earl, was, in 1789, created marquis of 
Saliſbury. | 
WILTON, an ancient borough town, once fo conſider- 
able that it gave name to the county, ſtands near . the 
junction of. the Nadder with the Wilh, three miles W. of 
Saliſbury, and eighty-four from London, It is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, five aldermen, three capital bur- 
geſſes, eleven common-councilmen; ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is the place where the knights 
of the ſhire are choſen. It has a manufacture of car- 
pets, which is carried to great perfection, they being very 
beautiful, and fold at a high price. The excellence to 
which this manufacture is arrived, has cauſed theſe carpets 
to be introduced into the moſt elegantly furniſhed apart- 
ments inſtead of Turkey carpets, which were formerly 
imported into this kingdom in great quantities, and ſold 
for treble the price of the Wilton. | 
' Wilton-houſe is ſituated in a pleaſant vale, with the 
town of Wilton on one ſide, and a ſpacious park on the 
other. The-caual before the houſe lies parallel with the 
OY 5 river, 
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ver, and on entering the court. yard, a ſtately column 
7 orphyry appears, on the top of which is a fine marble 
re of Fenus, of excellent workmanſhip. The houſe 
is a noble pile of building, which was firſt begun in the 
reign of Henry VIII. the great quadrangle was fipiſhed 
in the next reign, and the porch was deſigned by Hans 
Hollen; the other parts were rebuilt by Philip, fourth 
earl of Pembroke, and firſt earl of Montgomery, from 


deſigns by Inige Fones, who finiſhed the building in the 


car 1640. The rooms are adorned with the moſt 
beautiful ſtatues and paintings. The great geometrical 
ſtair-caſe is highly admired, it being the firſt of the kind 
in England; and the grand apartments are ſuperb pieces of 


- 


architecture, particularly the ſaloon, which is ſixty feet 


irty high, and thirty broad. When you have 
| bange tele — — . ke ſays a late writer, & ſuch 
varieties ſtrike upon you every way, that you ſcarce know 
on which hand to turn: on one fide you fee ſeveral rooms 
adorned with paintings, ſo curious and various, that you 
leave them with reluctance; and looking another way, you 
are called off by a vaſt collection. of buſts, and pieces of 
the greateſt antiquity, both Greek and Roman. At one 
end of the grand room is the, celebrated family picture, 
by. Vandyke, twenty feet long, and twelve feet high, con- 
taining thirteen figures as big as the liſe.“ This room 
is alſo adorned with a great number of family pictures. 
Thomas eighth earl of Pembroke, who held the important 
poſt of lord high admiral of Great-Britain and Ireland in 
the reigns of William III. and Anne, brought to this ſeat 
a valuable collection of ancient marbles, whilſt his know- 
ledge and love of antiquity cauſed him to adorn it in other 
reſpects with great taſte ; at his death, his collection here 
conſiſted of one hundred and thirty-three buſts, thirty-ſix 
ſtatues, fifteen bas reliefs, and ten miſcellaneous pieces of 
art: he alſo expended large ſums in procuring a numerous 
collection of coins and medals, K | 
In moſt of the apartments the marble chimney-pieces 
are of the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, all carved in /taly, 
with many curious ſtatues, baſſo relievos, and pictures, 
by the greateſt maſters. The loggia in the bowling- 


green is ſupported by beautiful pillars, and adorned with | 


niches and ſtatues. The grotto has its: front curiouſly 
carved, and all the inſide is caſed with marble; it has 
black columns of the Ionic order, with capitals of white 
marble, and four fine baſſo relievos from Florence, 

© The front of the houſe next the gardens is eſteemed 
one of the beſt pieces of the celebrated Inigo Jones, and 
is a hundred and ninety-four feet in length. The gar- 
dens are on the ſouth ſide of the houſe, and extend 
beyond the river, a branch of which runs through a part 
of them. To the ſouth of the gardens is the great park, 
which: reaches beyond the vale, and the view opens into 

Saliſbury-plain, which by" delightful, as well as exten- 
five, the numerous flocks of ſheep feeding in every direc- 
tion, adding great beauty to the ſcene ; it is not uncommon 
for theſe flocks to contain from three to five thouſand, 
all the N of one man. Dyer, in his poem of the 
Fleece, when deſcribing the paſtures fit for ſheep, gives 
a very pictureſque idea of this ſpot. 


ä the ſpacious plain 
Of Sarum, ſpread like ocean's boundleſs round; 
Where ſolitary Stonehenge, grey with moſs, . 


Ruin of ages, nods. - 


On this plain are a great number of barrows or little 
hills, thrown up over graves; alſo the remains of temples, 
and the traces of many old Britih, Roman, Saxon, and 

Daniſh camps and fortifications. ' But the e curioſity 
in this county is that noble monument of antiquity called 
Stone henge, which Inigo Fones conſidered as the remains 

of a temple of the 3 order, built by the Romans to 
the god Cælum, or Terminus; but the learned Dr. Stukeley 
has taken great pains to ſhew that it was a temple built 
by the ancient Britons. It received its name from the 
Saon Node- hengenne, or hanging-rocks; and in Yorkfhire 
hanging rocks are ſtill called henges. _ * 50 80 

Stone- henge is ſituated in Soliury-plain, ſix miles to 
the north of Saliſbury. It has the river Avon to the eaſt, 
and a brook that runs into the 7/7 on the weſt, which 
ſtreams encompaſs it half round, at the diſtance of two 
miles, forming as it were a circular area of four or five 


* 


3 
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miles diameter, encompaſſed by gentle acclivities. This 
rude collection of vaſt ſtones ſtands on the ſummit of a 
hill, which riſes with a very gentle aſcent. | 

At the diſtance of about half a mile it has a ſtately and 
auguit appearance, and on advancing nearer, eſpecially 
up the avenue on the north-eaſt ſide, where the remains 
of this wonderful ſtructure are molt perfect, they impreſs 
the mind in an aſtoniſhing manner. It is encompaſled 
with a circular ditch, from which the diſtance is. a hun- 


and eight feet in diameter. When we enter the build- 
ing,” ſays Dr. Stukeley, © whether on foot or on horſeback, 
and caſt our eyes on the yawning ruins, we are ſtruck 


they only can be ſenſible of that feel it. When we ad- 


oyer our heads, the chaſm of ſky between the jambs of 
the cel), the odd conſtruction of the whole, and the great- 
neſs of every part, ſurpriſe. If you look upon the perfect 
part, you fancy entire quarries mounted up into the air: 
if upon the rude havock below, you ſee, as it were, the 
bowels of a mountain turned inſide outward,” _ 

'The ſtones are ſuppoſed to have been brought from the 
Grey Wethers, upon Marltorough-downs, which is ſixteen 
miles diſtant from the place; but the difficulty in bring- 


ing them hither muſt appear inconceivable. The tone 


at the upper end of the cell, which js fallen down and 
broken in half, is, according to Dr. Hales, twenty-five 
feet in length, ſeven in breadth, and at a medium, three 


twelve cubic feet. Rude as the work ſeems, there is not 
a ſtone that has not in ſome degree received the chiſſel. 
The upright ſtones are made to diminiſh a little every way, 
by which means the impoſts project two feet ſeven inches. 
On the top of each of the upright ſtones is a tenon, ten 
inches and a half in diameter, and made exactly to fit the 
mortiſes made in the impoſts. On the outſide the impoſts 
are ſomewhat rounded, but within they are ſtraight, and 
make a polygon of thirty ſides, which, without injuring 
the beauty of the work, adds to its ſtrength. The 
height of the uprights and impoſts is ten cubits and an 
half, the uprights being nine cubits, and the impoſts one 
and a half. | 5 
Of this outer circle, which in its perfection conſiſted of 
ſixty ſtones, thirty uprights, and thirty impoſts, there are 
ſeventeen uprights left ſtanding, eleven of which remain 
contiguous by the grand entrance, which is ſomewhat 
wider than the reſt, with five impoſts upon them. One 
upright at the back of the temple leans upon a ſtone of 
the inner circle, and fix others lie upon the ground whole 
or in pieces. Somewhat .more than eight feet from the 
inſide of this exterior circle is another of forty ſmaller ſtones, 
without any impoſts, which, with the outer circle, form 
as it were a Circular portico. Theſe are a cubit thick, 
and four cubits and a half in height, being every way half 
of the outer uprights. Of theſe nineteen are left ; of 
which eleven are only ſtanding. But beſides this outer 
portico, which is three hundred feet in circumference, 
there is an inner one, which originally compoſed about 
two-thirds of an oval : the outer part of this is formed of 
certain compages of ſtones, which Dr. Stukeley calls tril- 
lithons, becauſe each of theſe compages is formed of two 
upright ſtones, with an impoſt on the top. The ſtones 
of which theſe 7ri//ithons are compoſed are really ſtupend- 
ous, and cannot fail of filling the beholder with ſurpriſe. 
Theſe ſtones diminiſh very much toward the top, probably 
to take off from their weight, and they riſe in height and 
beauty of the ſtones from the lower end on each ſide next 
the principal entrance to the upper end, and are, upon a 
medium, twenty feet high; but the impoſts on the top 
are all of the ſame ſize, Ms 4 i 
On the inſide of the oval is a leſſer oval of nineteen 
ſtones, ſome what of a pyramidical form; theſe are two 
feet ſix inches in breadth, one foot and an half thick, and 
upon a medium eight feet high; riſing in height as they 


it being ſuppoſed that none entered it but the druids, or 
| Britiſh prieſts, who offered their ſacrifices on the altar at 
the upper end. This altar is compoſed of a kind of blue 
coarſe marble, twenty inches thick, four feet broad, and, 
according to Mr, Webb, ſixteen feet in length, All the 


ſtones 


dred and eight feet to the work itſelf, which is a hundred 


with an ecſtatic reverie, which none can. deſcribe, and 


vance farther, the dark part of the ponderous impoſts 


and an half in thickneſs, and amounts to fix hundred and 


approach the upper end of this encloſure. The ſpace 
within it has been called the adytum, or the holy of  bolies, 


| 


i 


The corporation conſi 
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ſtones added together, with which this whole temple was | 


built, make juſt a hundred and forty, This is the ſolu- 
tion of the mighty problem that has much perplexed the 
vulgar. 

85 As the moſt early method of building temples,“ ſays 
dur author, © was to make them open at the top, this is 
x proof of the prodigious antiquity of this fabric. It muſt 
be owned, that they who had a notion that it was degrad- 
ing the Deity to pretend to confine him within a limited 
ſpace, could not eaſily form a more grand deſign for ſacred 
purpoſes. Here ſpace indeed is marked out and defined, 
but with the utmoit freedom. Here the preſence of the 
Deity is intimated, but not bounded.” 

On the downs, about two or three miles from Marl- 
borough, are abundance of looſe ſtones, lying ſcattered 
about the plain, of the fame kind with thoſe of Stone- 
henge, and ſome larger: they are called by the country 
people the Grey Wethers, from appearing at a diſtance 
not unlike ſheep ſtraggling upon the downs. They are 
found to be a ſort of white marble, and lie upon the ſur- 
face of the earth in prodigious numbers, and of all dimen- 
ſions. Theſe are looſe and detached from any rock, and 
Dr. Stukeley imagines that they have lain there ever ſince 


the creation. 


MaRrLBOROUGH, fo called from its hills of chalk, 


which chalk was anciently called Marl, is ſeated on the 
river Kennet, ſeventy-ſix miles W. of London, and con- 
tains two pariſh-churches, and about five hundred houſes. 
The ftreets are broad and paved, and it is governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes. It gave the titles of 
earl and duke to the great general Church:/l, which are 
now poſſeſſed by his deſcendants in the female line, in the 
family of Spencer. It ſends two members to parliament. 
It had formerly a caſtle at Marlborough-Mount; this 
Mount was the key of the caſtle, and is now converted 
into an agreeable ſpiral walk, on the top of which is an 
octogonal ſummer-houſe, affording an extenſive view 
over the town and country. Near Marlborough are the 
remains of ſeveral religious houſes, particularly of a priory, 
the gate-houſe of which is ſtill ſtanding. 

Between Marlborough and Newbury is SAVERNACK 
ForesT, which is about twelve miles in circumference, 
well ſtocked with deer, and rendered delightful by the 
many viſtas cut through the woods and coppices with 
which it abounds. Eight of theſe viſtas meet like ſo many 


rays of a ſtar in a point near the middle of the foreſt, 


where the late earl of Aileſbury, to whom it belonged, 
prepared the ground for erecting an octogon tower, whoſe 
ſides were to correſpond with the viſtas ; through one 
of which is a view of the ſeat at about two miles 
diſtance, called Tottenham, from a park of that name, in 
which it is ſituated, contiguous to the foreſt, This is a 
ſtately edifice, erected after the model, and under the 
direction of the modern Vitruvius, the earl of Burlington, 
who, to the ſtrength and convenience of the Engliſb archi- 


tecture, added the elegance of the Italian. The houſe 


has four towers and four fronts, each differently beautified ; 
to which are now added four wings. Several large canals 
complete the beauty of this reſidence, : 
Devizes, ſeated on an elevated ſpot, yet ſcreened from 
the eaſt wind by riſing hills on that fide, is eighty-eight 
miles W. of London. It is a large town, conſiſting chiefly 
of two long parallel ſtreets, the houſes chiefly Xja, 8 but 
well built. Here is great ſcarcity of water. It has two 
churches, beſide a _—_ and a diſſenting meeting-houſe. 
{ts of a mayor, a recorder, eleven 
maſters, and thirty-ſix common council. On the utmoſt 
part of the Rundway-hill, which overlooks the town, is 


a ſquare ſingle-trenched rae 4 and there have been 
7 


diſcovered in its neighbourhood, ſeveral hundred pieces of 
ancient Roman coin, of different emperors ; in 1714 was 
dug up a large urn with Raman coins, and a number of 
little braſs ſtatues of ſeveral of the heathen gods and god- 
deſſes. The inhabitants make great quantites of malt; 
their principal manufactures are ſerges and woollen cloth, 
eſpecially druggets, and the. market is much frequented | 
for all ſorts of cattle, wool, and horſes. It ſends two 
members to parliament. B 
BRADFORD, on the Lower Avon, one hundred and one 
miles W. of London, is the centre of the greateſt fabric 
of ſuperſine clotas in England; which it ſhares with the 


| 


| 


Garar Brrvary, 
ſurrounding towns of Trowbridge, Corſham, Cal 

Chippenham; The material is chiefly Spaniſh rt = 
ported at Briſtol, or London. This trade is very briſk, 
being leſs affected by the rivalry of Yorifire than the 
* eng of the woollen manufacture, Akin 
p. 288. : 


STC OT: xn, 


DoRSETSHIRE, and the Peninſulas of PoRTLAUD ang 
PURBECK. | 


| HIS county was called Durotriges by the Ry 

and b — Britons Dwn 6-466 both of was 
ſrgnify dwellers by the water fide. It is bounded on 
the N. by Somerſet/hire and Wiliſpire; on the E. by 
Hampſhire; on the S. by the Briti/h Channel; and on the 
W. by Devonſhire and part of Somerſetſbire, extending 
about fifty miles in length from E. to W. and from N 
to 8. where broadeſt, about thirty- eight, and is about fla 
hundred and fifty miles in circumference. Its form is 
extremely irregular, having a broad projection toward the 
N. between the counties of Somerſet and Wilts, whilſt 
toward the ſea on the S. it runs out into peninſulas and 
head-lands. 

The air is for the moſt part very good and wholeſome. 
On the hills it is ſomewhat bleak and ſharp, but it is very 
mild and pleaſant near the coaſt. 

The ſoil is generally rich and fertile, though in ſome 
parts exceeding ſandy; the northern pait, which is 
divided by a range of chalk hills from the ſouthern, was 
anciently overſpread with foreſts, but now affords good 
paſture for cattle z while the ſouthern part chiefly conſiſts 
of fine downs, and feeds incredible numbers of ſheep, 
The chalk-hills, which run through every county from 
the S. E. part of the kingdom thus far, terminate at the 
farther extremity of this; but on the coaſt, chalk cliffs 
extend beyond it into Devonſhire, about ten miles W. 
of Lyme. From the Hampſhire border to the neigh- 
bourhood of Blandford, a heathy common extends, which 
cauſes an exception to the general character of ferti- 
lity which this county merits; but- the rich vales to 
the S. W. make ample amends for ſuch partial barrenneſs, 
The inhabitants have not forgot what king Charles ſaid 
of Dorſetſhire, & that he never ſaw a finer country either 
in England or out of it.“ Indeed, the downs and hills are 
covered with great flocks of ſheep, whoſe fleſh is ſweet 
and delicate, and wool ſo fine, that great quantities are 
conſumed by the clothiers, and the valleys abound with 
other cattle, The huſbandman- reaps an ample return 
for his toil and labour, his grounds generally producing a 
profuſion of corn, or flax and hemp, which laſt is allowed 
to be the beſt that grows in all England. Here are alſo 
plenty of fowl, as poultry of all forts, ſwans, weodcocks, 
gy db! partridges, field-fares, &c. The chief com- 
modities are corn, cattle, wool, fiſh, fowl, hemp, fine Port- 
land ſtone, and ſome marble. The iſle, or rather peninſula 
of Purbeck, alſo furniſhes a particular kind of ſtone, called 
by its name, and tebacco- pipe clay. This county is diſ- 
tinguiſhed for its woollen manufactures, and its fine ale 
and beer. ; „ „ 

Its principal rivers are the Stour, which riſes in So- 
merſetſhire, but ſoon enters this county, running ſouth 
to Sturminſter, where, making an angle, it forms a 
courſe yd W. 8. W. and 1 85 orſetſhire about 
five miles below inborn, in Hampſhire, ſoon after 
falls into the ſea. The Froom riſes: in the weſtern part 
of the county, and running eaſtward, falls into the bay 
which forms the harbour of Pool. Both theſe rivers afford 
plenty of fiſh; but the tench and eels of the Stour are 
particularly admired. . 

The coaſt of Dorſetſbire is very diflimilar, it being in 
ſome places bounded with high lands and cliffs, and in 

others with only a beach of pebbles; the cliffs are in 
ſome parts compoſed of ſand, earth, and loamy clay; in 
others they conſiſt of chalk, but very few of ſtone, ex- 
cept in the peninſulas of Portland and Purbeck. _ 

This county lies in the dioceſe of Brito, and contains 
ſiæty- eight K two hundred and forty-eight pa- 
riſnes, upward of twenty-one thouſand nine hundred 
houſes, and about one hundred and nine Manns 2 
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hundred inhabitants. It is divided into twenty-eight 
hundreds, and ſends twenty members to parliament, of 
which two are knights of the ſhire, and two for each of 
the following towns, Dorcheſter, Poole, Lime, Brid- 
port, Shafteſbury, Wareham, Corfe-Caftle, Weymouth, 
and Melcomb-Regis ; for though theſe two laſt are united, 
each ſends two. It gives the titles of earl and duke to 
the noble family of Sackville, The principal places in 
this county are the following : 

DoRCHESTER, the county town, is clean, and regularly 
built, and 1s ſituated one hundred and twenty-three miles 
S. W. of London, is encompaſſed by the foundations of 
an ancient Roman wall; but to the eaſtward a ſtreet 
is built upon it, and the ditch filled up; for on that 
fide the town is ſwelled out into a conſiderable ſuburb 
or village, named Fordington or Farington, which has a 
church. There are three other churches in the town, 
and the ſtreets are wide and handſome. On the S. and 
W. ſides, without the walls, is planted an agreeable walk 
of ſycamores. The banks of the river are here ſteep, 
and the town ſtands on high ground. At a ſmall diſtance 
js the noble Roman amphitheatre, called by the vulgar 
Maumbury, and the terrace on the top is a common place 
of rendezvous, it affording an agreeable circular walk, 
commanding a rich and extenſive proſpect. This town 
gives the title of baron to lieutenant-general Sir Guy 
Carleton. 

WEYMOUTH is a clean town, cloſe to the ſea. It is 
ſituated eight miles S. of Dorcheſter, and one hundred and 
thirty- one to the W. 8. W. of London. It is well built, 
and has an excellent harbour, defended by two forts. 
Some merchants reſide here, who trade, not only to France, 
but to Portugal and Spain. Here is a cuſtom-houſe, and 
a good quay. It appears, by the 14th report of the com- 
miſſioners of public accounts, that the cuſtoms collected 
at this port, in the year 1781, amounted to 3,303/. but 
the ſalaries and incidents amounting to more than two 
thouſand pounds, the net produce of revenue from thence 
was only 1,206/. Without the harbour ſtands Sand- 
foot-caſtle, and oppoſite to it is Portland-caſtle, ſeat- 
ed in the iſle, or rather peninſula, of that name. It is 
joined to Melcomb-Regis by a wooden bridge over the 

little river Wey. The united towns have a church, and 
about four hundred houſes. In Veymouth is a chapel 
upon a ſteep rock, with ſixty ſteps to aſcend it. The 
towns are governed by a mayor, ſeveral aldermen, and a 
recorder, and each ſends two members to parliament. 
Weymouth gives title of viſcount to the noble family of 
Thynne, now marquis of Bath. Of late years it has be- 
come a faſhionable bathing place for the nobility and gen- 
try, _ it was honoured with a viſit by their majeſties 
in 1789, | 

8 which was formerly an ifland, is now join- 
ed to the continent by a bank of ſand, thrown up by the 
ſea, It is about ten miles in circumference, and thinly 
inhabited, yet affords plenty of corn, and paſture for ſheep; 
but wood and coal are fo ſcarce, that the inhabitants are 
generally obliged to make uſe of cow-dung dried in the 
ſun for fuel. The natives are for the moſt part ſtone- 
cutters, for. from this peninſula 1s obtained the beſt and 
whiteſt free-ſtone, with which the cathedral of St. Paul, 
and all the moſt magnificent edifices in the city of London, 
are principally built. Indeed the whole iſland is little more 
than one continued rock of free-ſtone, and riſing to a conſi- 
derable height commands an extenſive ſea view; thediſtance 
from hence to Cape la Hogue, in Normandy, is not more 
than fixteen leagues, and the iſland of Alderney is ſome- 
what nearer. This peninſula gives the titles of duke and 
earl to the noble family of Bentinck. 

To prevent any ſhips being embayed to the weſt of 
Portland, and driven aſhore on Portland Race, which ex- 
tends to the main land, a light-houſe is erected on each 
of the two points of the peninſula. Not fat from 
theſe light-houſes, on the ſouth ſide of the iſland, is a 
very remarkable hole, wide at the top, narrowing 
about ſeven or eight feet downward, and then opening 
into a large ſubterranean cavern, into which the ſea 
flows; the fight and found of which, in boiſterous 
weather, fill the mind with terror : ſo large is this cave, 
that ſome ſmall craft, with their fails up, have been driven 
into it. 

Vor. II, 
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To the E. of Portland lies the iſland of Px BRck, 
though only in part inſulated by the ſea and rivers. Its 
form approaches to a ſquare, though much indented ; the 
four corners of which correſpond with the cardinal points 


of the compaſs. It may be about twelve miles over, both 
in length and breadth. It was formerly full of heaths, 
woods, and foreſts, well ſtocked with fallow deer; but 
there are at preſent good lands toward the ſouthern part of 
it, and below the ſurface are veins of marble and different 
kinds of ſtone, The quarries produce the flag-ſtone, 
with which the foot paths in London and W:/tminſter are 
paved, and ſeveral other ſorts, the fineſt of which take a 
poliſh, and are ranked in the claſs of marbles; they are 
dark vein'd, and are uſed for chimney pieces; the other 
kinds of ſtone obtained here are converted to grave-ſtones, 
fire hearths, and other purpoſes. Tobaccopipe-clay is dug 
up in ſeveral parts of this diſtri, great quantities of which 
are exported coaſtways to the Staffordſhire potteries, par- 
ticularly from about Corf-Ca/tle, which is the only town 
here of any conſequence; it having a corporation, and 
ſending two members to parliament. 

PooLE, the moſt conſiderable ſea · port in all this part of 
England, is ſeated one hundred and thirteen miles W. 
by S. of London, and twenty-four E. of Dorche/ter, at the 
bottom of a great bay or inlet of the ſea, which entering 
at a narrow mouth, opens to a great breadth, and comes 
up to the very ſhore of the town, This inlet alſo runs 
almoſt W, to Wareham, a little below which it receives 
the Froom and Pedale. At the entrance of this large ba 
is an iſland called Brank/ey, which lying in the ve ache 4 
of the paſſage, divides it in two, and has an old caftls 
built to defend the entrance. The town conſiſts oft 
church, and about four hundred houſes, diſpoſed into broaa 
payed ſtreets, and has a handſome town-hall built of tone, 
a cuſtom-houſe and quay. The principal branch of 
commerce carried on here is the Newfoundland fiſhery. 
Many veſſels are annually ſent from this port freighted 
with merchandize, which take in cargoes of fiſh there, 
which they carry to Spain, Portugal, and the ports of [taly. 
This town ſuffered greatly by the capture of its veſſels 
at the breaking out of the American troubles, but it has 
now regained a flouriſhing condition. In the year 178x 
the receipt of its cuſtoms amounted to 5,763 7. debentures 
and bounties paid to 800/. the ſalaries and incidents to 
2,8 531. the net produce to the revenue being 2, 1071. It 
is a county of itſelf, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. This place is famous for the beſt and largeſt 

ſters in all the weſt of England, which the people of 
Poole pickle, and, barrelling them up, ſend them not onl 
to London, but to Spain, [taly, and even to the Weſl-Indies. 
The town is governed by a mayor, aldermen, a recorder, 
four ſheriffs, a town-clerk, coroner, bailiffs and common- 
councilmen, and has the power of trying malefactors 
within its juriſdiction. | | 

WAREHAM, a town ſeated between the rivers Froom 
and Pedale, where they fall into the Luckford lake, one 
hundred and ſixteen miles from London, and twelve miles 
S. of Dorcheſter, It was once a very large place, and had 
ſeveral churches, which are now reduced to three. It was 
alſo walled round, and had a caſtle, but it has ſuffered 
ſo much by various turns of fortune, and particularly by 
having its harbour choaked up, that it is now become 
inconſiderable. In the year 1763, an act of parliament 
paſſed for rebuilding this town. : 

Lyms, alſo called LymE RECIs, is a ſea-port town, 
one hundred and forty-four miles from London, and 
twenty-three miles from Dorche/ter, ſituated near the ſea- 
ſnore; has a good harbour; but it is ſuch a one as is not 
to be found perhaps in any other part of the world, being 
formed by a maſſy pile of building, conſiſting of high 
and thick walls of ſtone, raiſed at firſt with great art, and 
maintained with very little trouble or expence. Theſe 
walls are raiſed in the main ſea, at a good diſtance from 
the ſhore. There is one ſolid wall of ftone large enough 
for carts and carriages to paſs on the top, and to admit 
houſes and warehouſes to be built on it, it being as broad 
as a ſtreet: oppoſite to this, but farther in the ſea, is 
another wall of the ſame workmanſhip, which croſſes the 
end of the firſt, and after winding, runs parallel to it. The 
entrance into the port is between the point of the firſt 
oppoſite wall, which breaks the 
| violence 
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violence of the ſea. This work is called the Cobb, and the 
cuſtom-houſe officers have a lodge and warehouſe upon it. 

It appears that the receipts at the cuſtom houſe here in 
the year 1781, amounted to 667/. but the debentures, | 
bounties, ſalaries, and incidents amounting very high, 
cauſed the payments to exceed the receipts by 246/. 
It is under the government of a mayor and aldermen ; 
and ſends two members to parliament. 

In 1685 the duke of Monmouth landed here with a 
handful of men, which was ſoon increaſed to fix thou- 
ſand, and he was proclaimed king; but being defeated 
by king Fames's army, he was taken priſoner, and ſuffered 
death, as did great numbers of his adherents, who were 
purſued with the vindictive fury of a Fefferies and a Kirk. 

BriDPoRT, altho' deprived of an harbour, by the ac- 
cumulation of ſand at its mouth, is a large and flouriſhing 
town from the manufactures which it carries on of ſail- 
cloth, ſacking, cables, ropes, nets, and cod-lines for the 
Newfoundland fiſhery. It is a town corporate; and ſends 
two members to parhament. 

SHERBORNE, one hundred and ſixteen miles S. W. of 
London, on the borders of Somerſetſhire, and near to Mil- 
born Port, is a large, populous and thriving town, having 
a woollen manufacture: here is alfo a ſilk-mill, which 

rovides employment for many of different ſexes and ages. 
The manor and caſtle of Sherborne, were granted to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by queen Elizabeth, but he was ſtripped 
of all by the caprice of James I. who beſtowed them on 
his favourite, Robert Carr. 

SHAFTESBURY, one hundred miles from London, on the 
borders of Miliſbire, is now much reduced from its former 
conſequence; it is a town corporate, and has a good weekly 
market. Here are made Hirt buttons, and ſome worſted 
ſtockings. It ſends two members to parliament, and gives 
the title of earl to the ancient family of Aſbley Cooper. 

BLANDFORD, a large manufacturing town, ſituated on 
the river Store, in the centre of the county. Its chief 
trade conſiſts in the making of ſhirt buttons, of which no 
place in England furnifhes ſo large a quantity. It gave 
the title of marquis to the great duke of Marlborough, 
which is now held, together with the ducal title, by the 
noble family of Spencer, being deſcendents from his ſecond 
daughter, 
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HIS county probably takes its name from Somerton, ' 
once the capital, but now obſcured by Bath, Fells, 
Sc. It is bounded on the N. by Gloucefter/hire and the 
mouth of the Severn (the river Aven dividing the two 
counties, from the weſtward of Bath to its diſcharge 
into the head of Briſtol Channel) and to the N. W. it 
forms a large and wide bay on the S. fide of the Briſtol 
Channel; on the E. by Jiu hire and part of Dorſetſhire ; 
on the W. and S. W. by Devonſhire; and to the S. and 
8. E. by Dorſeiſbire. It is computed to be forty-five 
miles in length from N. to S. ſixty- five in breadth from 
E. to W. and two hundred and four in circumference. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, Which is ſituated in the dioceſes 
of Bri/tzl, and of Bath and Wells, is divided into forty- 
two hundreds, and contains about one hundred and thirty- 
two vicarages, three hundred and eighty-five pariſhes, 
three cities, thirty-one market towns, fifty-ſix thouſand 
houſes, three hundred thouſand inhabitants, and ſends 
eighteen members to parliament, namely, two knights of 
the ſhire, and two os ale for the ng ors 
nehead, 


Briſtol, Bath, Wells, Taunton, Bridgewater, 
Tvelchefter, and Milborn Port. | 

The air of  Somerſetſhire is, in the lower grounds, 
univerſally mild, and generally wholeſome. The ſoil is 
various; the vallies, except where it is boggy, as to- 
ward the centre, where its principal rivers unite, yield 
great quantities of corn and graſs; the hilly parts 
toward the W. (where is the _ of Duantuk hills) 
are leſs fertile, yet in many places, by the help of art 
and induſtry, e, crops of corn are raiſed, and where 
they are moſt barren they afford paſture for ſheep, though 
where there are mines the graſs is diſcoloured, and the | 


ſheep that feed upon it are ſmall and big-bellied, . The 
3 | | 
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ſouthern part of the county, about Taunton, 
Taunton Dean, is high, but exceeding rich, and afford 
the greateſt plenty of corn, graſs, and various fruits fi 2 
cyder and perry. Within the mountains are mines of 
lead and lapis calaminaris. The commodities produced b 
this county are corn, cattle, lead, woad for dying, and Chee 
der cheeſe. It is alſo one of the greateſt cloathing-counties 


the ſpot called 


lot 
druggets, duroys, ſhaloons, ſerges, cantaloons, knit ſlacks, 8 
&c. in which vaſt numbers of poor are employed. F 


In deſcribing this county it will be proper to take notice 
of its mountains, 233 and caverns. 

The ridges of Mendip hills run confuſedly, but 
extend Land W. — are of a very ee beta 
The foil is barren, and the air cold, moiſt, and fogg i 
The ſurface is in a great meaſure covered with heath, 
fern, and furze, and conſequently affords but little 
food for the cattle, which are for the moſt part ſheep 
Theſe mountains furniſh great quantities of coal, lead, and 
calamine; beſides which copper, manganeſe, bole, and red 
oker are produced. 

About two miles from Well, on the S. fide of this 
ridge of mountains, is a famous grotto called 7/þey, or 
Okey-hole. The mouth of the cave is fifteen or twent 
feet high, and opens into a ſpacious cavern, reſemblin 
the body of a cathedral, the roof of which is compoſed 
of pendant rocks, from whence a clear water, of a petrify- 
ing quality, continually drops; from this grotto a nar- 
row paſſage deſcends to another of leſs height, and beyond 
a ſecond narrow paſſage is a third grotto, 

About five miles to the N. W. of Oley-Hole lies Ched. 
der, a village famous for its cheeſe, which excels, in delicate 
flavour all other cheeſes in England. This village is fa- 
mous for the ſtupendous chaſm, or cleft, through the 
body of Mendip-hills near this place. It ſeems as if the 
hills had been ſplit aſunder by the ſhock of an earthquake: 
the impending tremendous rocks on either fide are very 
aſtoniſhing ; ſome ſtanding on the bottom, reach near the 
height of the cliff, and yet are entirely ſevered from the 
body of the rock. The paſſage between, although nar- 
row, is the road from this part of the country to Bri/lel. 
At the entrance of the cleft is a moſt remarkable ſpring 
of water, riſing as it were upright out of the rocky baſis 
of the hill, with ſo large and rapid a ſtream, that it drives 
a mill within a few yards. This ſtream, and that of 
the cavern juſt mentioned, are the ſources of a river 
named Ax. 

At a little diſtance from Chedder is another cavern, 
but ſmaller than that we have deſcribed: Mr. Beau- 
mont, however, mentions a ſtill more extraordinary cavern 
than any of thoſe yet ſpoken of, and of which he has given 
an account in the Philoſephical Tranſactions. It js on 
a hill called Lamb. This cavern is about twenty fathoms 
in height, fifteen in length, and ſixty in circumference, 
To the W. about ten fathoms, is another about one 
hundred fathoms in length, and eight or ten in height. 
The frequency of caverns on theſe hills, the ſame author 
adds, may be inferred by the number of ſwallow pits, 
which are made by the falling in of their roofs. Some 
of theſe pits are of a large extent, and very deep. Some- 
times miners, ſinking in the bottom of theſe ſwallows, 
have found oaks, fifteen fathoms deep in the earth. 

There are ſeveral other hills in this county beſide thoſe 
of Mendip. On each fide of the river * the hills 
form a moſt beautiful proſpect; but they are neither fertile 
in herbage, nor timber, being in general rocky, and 
covered with fern and furze. | 

The chief rivers belonging to this county, beſides the 
mouth of the Szvern, commonly called Briſtol Channel, 
are the Avon, the Brent, and the Parret. The Avon 
enters this county abbut five miles S. E. of Bath, and 
dividing Briſtol, diſcharges itſelf at the influx of the Severn 
with the Briftol Channel, About two miles from the 
Hot Wells, near Briftal, this river is encloſed on each ſide 
with high, rough, and craggy rocks, the cliffs of which 
are in ſome places above two hundred feet perpendicular, 


| 


hanging over in an aſtoniſhing manner; and' many of 


theſe bong covered with turfs of graſs, ſmall ſhrubs, tall 
plants, and clumps of ſhort trees, ſeem to form little hang- 
ing woods, and afford a moſt ſtriking and romantic pro- 
ſpect. The Brent, or Brue, riſes in the eaſtern edge of 


the 
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the county, in Seid foreſt, and runs to the weſtward 
by Glaſtonbury, below which it forms a large lake, and 
then uniting its ſtreams with the river Parret, falls into 
the 4 Channel near Bridgewater, The Parret riſes 
in the 8. edge of Somerſelſbire, and running to the north- 
ward, receives in-its courſe the Yeovil, the Thone and the 
Brent, then paſſing by Bridgewater, falls into the Briſtol 
Channel. This county is alſo watered by abundance of 
ſmaller ſtreams, which furniſh it with plenty of all forts 
of fiſh; but one particular ſpecies in the river Avon de- 
ſerves our notice: they are called evers, and reſemble a 
diminutive eel or grig : in the ſpring the river is in ſome 
places covered with them, and even looks black with 
prodigious multitudes of them on the ſurface of the water, 
they being in ſize about the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, 
When taken they are made, by a particular management, 
to caſt their ſkins, and then appear very white; after 
which they are kneaded into a kind of cake, and then 
fried. 

The principal towns in this county are the following : 

BATH, an ancient and renowned city, ſeated in a plain 
of moderate extent, ſurrounded with hills, which form a 
kind of amphitheatre, from whence flow the ſprings that 
render this city ſo famous. It is ſituated a hundred and 
eight miles W. of London, nineteen N. E. of Wells, and 
twelve S8. E. of Briſtol. It roſe into conſequence from its 
ſprings, which in the time of the Romans were known to 

oſſeſs very ſalubrious qualities, and their reputation is 
{till higher than that of any other ſprings in England, and 
inferior to few in Europe. The hot ſprings are pecu- 
liarly beneficial to the paralytic, the gouty, and the bilious, 
but many other diſorders are relieved by them, on bath- 
ing, or receiving them on the part affected from a pump; 
they are chiefly uſed in the ſpring and autumn, Their 
waters are likewiſe drank medicinally. 

The city being on all ſides ſheltered by high hills, the 
air remarkably mild and ſalubrious, the adjacent country 
delightfully diverſified and romantic; proviſions of all 
kinds very abundant and cheap, with fiſh in a copious 
variety, many perſons of rank and fortune, by chooſing 
it or its vicinity, for their ſtated reſidence, have con- 
tributed to form it into the moſt gay and 8 ſpot 
in the kingdom, and in this reſpect, a rival even to the 
metropolis; as it is likewiſe continually viſited, except 
at a very ſhort interval in the height of ſummer, by 
the nobility and gentry of the kingdom, with their ne- 
ceſſary attendants, gameſters, adventurers, and fortune 
Hunters, This faſhionable reſort has cauſed new build- 
ings to be carried on, of late years, over a vaſt extent 
of ground, and the rage for building has at leaſt kept pace 
with the demand for houſes; but a great inducement to 
ſuch undertakings is the abundance of fine white ſtone which 
the quarries in the neighbourhood of the city ſupply. "The 
buildings are magnificent, and many of them in a grand 
' taſte; the ſtreets are large, well paved, and clean; the 
market-place ſpacious, open, and ſupplied with the beſt 
meat, fiſh, vegetables, fruit, &c. The grove, the ſquares, 
and parades, attract notice; the circus and creſcent are 
magnificent ranges of building, and grandeur is advancing 
indefinitely. : 

Here is a neat Theatre, which was erected, under the 
authority of an act of parliament, in the year 1768, which 
has poſleſſed ſome of the moſt celebrated actors, par- 
ticularly the laſt great actor which trod the ſtage, 
Henderſon, and that captivating tragedian, Mrs. Siddons, 
who were long detained here, before a London audience 
was made acquainted with their excellencies ; here too 
the muſical band was for ſome time led by Dr. Herſchel, 
until that wonderful man renounced his muſical pro- 
feſſion to, become the greateſt aſtronomer in the world. 

In ſome places the hot and cold ſprings riſe very near 
each other, and in one place within two yards. The hot 
ſprings exhale a thin kind of miſt, and ſomething of an ill 
ſmell, proceeding from the ſulphureous particles mixed 
with the water. Theſe hot ſprings are always the ſame, 
for the longeſt and heavieſt rains do not cauſe them to 
diſcharge more water, nor the drieſt ſeaſons occaſion them 
to diſcharge leſs. | 
Of theſe ſprings, that called the Croſ5-bath, from a 
croſs formerly erected in the middle of it, is of a moderate 
warmth, and a perſon may ſtay much longer in it than in 
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any of the other baths. It is encloſed with a wall, on the ſides 
of which are ſeats, and at the ends galleries for the muſic 
and ſpectators, under which are ranges of ſmall dreſſing- 
rooms ; one of which ranges is for the gentlemen, and 
the other for the ladies, who being dreſſed in linen habits 
go both together into the water, the men keeping on one 
ſide and the women on the other; | 

The Hot-bath, ſo called from its being much hottet 
than the en is fifty - eight feet and a half diſtant 
N 2 Z his bath has a well, the water of which not 
only ſupplies its own pump, but is conveyed by pipes to 
the 8 the -er. n 

The K:ng's-bath has a ſpring ſo hot that it is neceſſary 
to temper it by admitting cold water into it ; but the heat 
of the hotteſt ſpring is not ſufficient to harden an egg. 

The Queen g-bath has no ſpring of its own, bat is 
ſupplied by water conveyed from the King's, 

' There 1s likewiſe a"bath for lepers, into which none 
go but ſuch as the phyſicians ſuppoſe to have the leproſy, 
or ſome other diſeaſe of the ſame kind: this is made by 
the overflowing of the Croſs-bath. The poor who bathe 
in it have an allowance for their ſupport from the town ; 
but are chiefly relieved by the generous contributions of 
the gentlemen and ladies who come to enjoy the benefit 
of the other baths, 

In this city there are ſpacious and lofty rooms for balls 
and aſſemblies ; the ſtudious have here an eaſy ſupply of 
all kinds of books. 'T here are two large ſtone bridges 
built over the river. The ſtone with which the Fre 
buildings in this city are erected is dug out of the quarries 


upon Charlton-dawn, and brought from thence down a 


ſteep hill, by a four-wheeled carriage of a particular form 
and ſtructure ; the wheels are of caſt iron, broad and low, 
with a groove in the perimeter to keep them on the 
pieces of wood on which the carriage moves down hill 
with four or five ton weight of ſtone, very eaſily without 
the help of horſes, the motion being moderated by means 
of a friction lever bearing more or leſs on their hinder 
wheel, as occaſion requires. 

The walls of Bath are almoſt entire; the ſmall circuit 
of ground encompaſled by theſe walls is in the form of a 
pentagon, with four gates, beſides a poſtern. Without 
the walls is a handſome ſquare, in the centre of which is 
an obeliſk ſeventy feet high. The market-houſe is a large 
ſtone building, ſupported by thirty-one ſtone pillars, and 
over it is the town-hall. Here is a general hoſpital for 
the reception of the ſick and lame poor from all parts of 
the kingdom, erected in 1738, by the contributions of the 
nobility and gentry, and is capable of containing a hundred 
and fifty patients. Another new ſquare has been built in 
the gardens adjacent to the public walks, on the S. ſide 
of the city, by the Avon, where is a noble room for balls 
and public eee Bath is the ſee of a biſhop, who 
is alſo prelate of Wells. St. Peter's cathedral is a lofty 


venerable pile, with a handſome tower in the middle, and 


a good ring of eight bells ; there are likewiſe three other 
churches, with ſeveral ſchools. Near the Croſs-bath is 
St. John's hoſpital for poor ſick people, which has a chapel 
of white free-ſtone. There are alſo two other hoſpitals 
and an alms-houſe. In this city is a manufacture of cloth; 
and it is under the government of a mayor, aldermen, and 
common- council. In the year 1789, the lord viſcount 
Weymouth was created marquis of Bath. . 

WELLS is ſituated at the foot of Mendip- hill, a hun- 
dred and twenty miles W. of London, and twenty S. W. 
of Briſtol, and has its name from the wells and ſprings 
about the city. It is but of ſmall extent, though well 
inhabited. The public and private buildings are very neat, 
and the cathedral one of the handſomeſt in England. The 
cloſe, which contains the biſhop's palace, and the houſes 
of the dignified clergy, is walled in like a fortification, 
and encompaſſed by a moat. The prebendaries and ca- 
nons have very agreeable dwellings. The city is go- 
verned by a mayor, a recorder, ſeven aldermen, and ſix- 
teen common-councilmen. Its chief manufaQtures are 
making of bone-lace, and knitting of hoſe. 

BR18ToL, called by the Saxons Brigbiſtotu, is ſituated in 


51 21' N. latitude, and in 2 54 W. longitude from Green- 


wich, and one hundred and ſeventeen miles from London ; 

partly in Somerſetſhire, and partly in Gloucefter/hire; but be- 

ing a county of itſelf, is independent of them _ It is 
9 35. | vided 
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divided by the river Avon which runs through it, and ſepa- 
rates the two counties; but that part which is on the G/ou- 
ceſlerſbire ſide is the largeſt and moſt populous ; according 
toa ſurvey made in the year 1736, the circumference on the 
Gloucefter/bire ſide was four miles and a half, and on the 
Somerſetſhire ſide two miles and a half. This city has a 
ſtone bridge of four broad arches over the Avon; and here 
is one of the moſt commodious quays in England for ſhip- 
ping and landing merchandize, which lies along the river 
Froome, and is half a mile in length, from a bridge on the 
Glouceſterſhire ſide of the city, to the place where that 
river falls into the Avon. This is the ſecond city, 
though, ſome contend, the third port, in Great Britain for 


trade, wealth, and number of inhabitants; Liverpool | 


having equalled if not ſurpaſſed it in commerce, although 
the cuſtom-houſe receipts for Briſſel, in the year 1781, 
exceeded thoſe at Liverpool, by 3,5237. and its nett pro- 
duce to the revenue, by 43,2847. yet the cuſtom-houſe 
receipts at Briſtol are but little more than the eleventh 
part of thoſe of Londin. The trade of many nations is 
drawn hither by the convenience of the harbour, which 
receives veſſels under fail into the heart of the city. The 
Avon ſwells ſo high by the coming in of the tide, that ſhips 
upon the ſhallows are borne up eleven or twelve fathoms. 
Here is an Exchange ; but it was formerly a cuſtom with 
the merchants to meet, walk, and tranſact mercantile af- 
fairs in the open ftreet, and pay their money on large 
braſs baſons on the tops of poſts, in that part of the ſtreet 
called the Tolzey. | 22 

The merchants of Briſtol were the firſt adventurers 
to the ef Indies, in which trade between ſeventy and 
eighty ſhips are conſtantly employed, which carry out 
every article neceſſary for the clothing and maintenance 
of the white and black inhabitants of the iſlands; as 
alſo materials for building, and in particular great quan- 
tities of lime, burned at St. Vincent's rocks. Theſe 
ſhips bring back ſugar, rum, cotton, and all the other pro- 
duas of thoſe countries. The ſugar is a very great 
article; and its refinery is one of the capital manufactures 


ties of England, and all South Wales. The African trade 
is much ſk connected with the et Indian here than 
at Liverposdl. With the N. and S. of Europe, Briſtol 
has a general trade, of which that with Spain is the moſt 
important. A quantity of wool, conſiſting of from four 
to ſix thouſand bags, being annually imported from that 
country, for the uſe of the weſtern clothing manufactures. 
The return is in a variety of goods, particularly tin, 
lead, and copper. The traffick with Portugal from this 

is likewiſe conſiderable. Briſtol has alſo a ſhare in 
the trade to the continent of America and Newfoundland, 
and an extenſive commerce with [reland. Dr, Aikin's 
England delineated, p. 322. 

By means of the Severn and the ey the inhabitants of 
this city poſſeſs, in a manner, the whole trade of South 
ales; and by land-carriage they ſend goods to Exeter, 

Bath, Wells, 5 and all the principal towns from South- 
ampton to the banks of the Trent. Here were conſiderable 
manufactures of woollen ſtuffs, particularly cantaloons, 
carried on chiefly by French refugees, but they are now 
diſcontinued ; and here are no leſs than fifteen glaſs-houſes, 
which are ſupplied with coals from Kingfwood and Mendip- 
hills ; ſome are for glaſſes, others for crown-glaſs, and 
others for bottles, for which there is a great demand at the 
hot well in its neighbourhood, which lies about a mile and 
half from the city down the Avon, and alſo at Bath, for 
"exporting their mineral waters. 
The glaſs-making, in its ſeveral articles of crown, flint, 
and bottle glaſs, is very conſiderable, and on the increaſe. 
Treland and America take off great quantities of theſe 

oods, eſpecially bottles, of which nearly half the num- 
br are ſent out filled with beer, cyder, perry, and Bri/to/ 
water. The copper and braſs manufactures were of ca- 
pital importance, but are now much declined, in conſe- 
quence of a monopoly. Hard white ſoap of the beſt qua- 
lity is made here in great quantities; much of which is 

ſept to London, as well as to foreign parts. Hats, leather, 
both tanned and dreſſed in oil, ſadlery and ſhoes, white 
lead, gun-pmuder, and earthen wares, are all conſiderable 
articles of domeſtic and foreign traffic. The city like- 


wiſe poſſeſſes works for ſmelting lead, and making lead- 
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ſhot, iron foundries, rolling and flitting mills, and 
works, all which furniſh very valuable comm 


 Grear Brirary, 
tin- 


n odities for 
exportation. Its former woollen manufactures are at an 
end. Some of the N commodities of the ſurround. 
ing country are, cheeſe, cyder, and beer, a few coals, hey. 
rings taken in the channel, /alt from Droitwich, eo:(. 
woollens and flockings, hardware from Birmingham, 171. 
verhampton, and earthen-ware from Staffordſhire, In the 
exportation of theſe laſt articles, however, Liverpool has 
greatly gained upon Briſtol, chiefly on account of the ſu. 
periority of the canal navigations to that town, above the 
difficult and uncertain navigation of the Severn. De 
Aittin's England delineated, p. 324. ; 
This city with its ſuburbs is very compact, being almoſt 
as broad as it is long, and is now extending itſelf into its 
ſuburbs by new and more airy ſtreets. Belide the cathe- 
dral there are GH churches, and ſeven or eight meet. 
ing-houſes for Proteſtant Diſſenters: and, according to 
Mr. Fhatley, there are eighteen hoſpitals, beſides charity. 
ſchools, a guildhall, and a very large council-houſe ; and 
its cuſtom-houſe ſtands on the ſe of Queen sſguare, 
which is adorned with rows of trees that lead to a curi. 
ous equeſtrian ſtatue of king William III. On the north. 
weſt ſide of the 75 is Brandon- hill, under which is Ja- 
cob's- well, where plays are acted almoſt every night in the 
ſummer ſeaſon by a company of comedians. The Gl 
lege-green is juſtly admired for its ſituation, as it com. 
mands a moſt delightful proſpect over the whole city and 
harbour; and here ſtands the cathedral, with a ſtately 
croſs, which is a fine Gothic ſtructure, ſurrounded with 
the effigies of ſeveral kings of England. It is remark. 
able, that though the city carries on fuch a prodigious 
trade, no carts are admitted into it, leſt they ſhould da- 
mage the arches of the yaults and common ſewers formed 
for conveying the ſoil into the river; ſo that the goods be- 
ing conſtantly drawn through the ſtreets upon ledges, the 
pavement is neceſſarily rendered exceedingly ſlippery, 
BRIDGEWATER is ſeated about twelve miles from the 


Start- point, where the Parret runs into the Briſtol Chan- 
of Briſtol, ſerving for the ſupply of all the weſtern coun- | 


nel, a hundred and forty-one miles from Landon. The 
ſpring-tide here flows twenty-two feet at leaſt at the quay, 
and comes in with ſuch an impetuous torrent, and ſuch 
a noiſe, that it is called The raging Bear, Ships of two 
hundred tons come up toits quay, and from its convenient 
ſituation for commerce the inhabitants have a good coaſt- 
ing trade to _ and carry coals to Hales, and late, 
Sc. to Cornwall; twenty ſhips at leaſt being conſtant] 
employed. Its foreign trade is principally to * 
land. It is governed by a mayor, a recorder, two alder- 
men, who are juſtices of the peace, twenty-four com- 
mon- councilmen, a town-clerk, a clerk of the market, 
a water-bailiff, and two ſerjeants at mace, It is a large 
well-frequented place, has ſeveral good inns, and the mar- 
ket is well ſupplied with corn, cattle, hogs, and ſheep, 
alſo with excellent cheeſe. 

SOMERTON, once the moſt celebrated town in the 
county, and that from whence it took its name, is now 
but a poor place, a hundred and twenty-ſeven miles W. 
of London, but has a conſiderable market for corn, pro- 
viſions, and cattle. | 

GLASTONBURY is ſeated one hundred and twenty-ſix 
miles from London, and is famous for its abbey, ſome 
magnificent ruins of which are till remaining, but are 
daily diminiſhed for the ſake of the ſtones : however, the 
curious ſtructure called The Abbet's Kitchen, is ſtill pretty 
entire, and of a very unuſual contrivance. It is pretended 
that the bodies of Foſeph of Arimathea, of king Arthur, 
and Edward the Confeſſor, were buried here. The town 
is pretty large and well-built; near it, on a high ſteep 
hill, named the Tor, is placed a tower that com- 
mands an extenſive proſpect, and ſerves as a land-mark 
to ſeamen. The laft abbot of this place was hanged on 
the top of the Tor, by order of king Henry VIII. for 
not acknowledging his ſupremacy. The holy thorn, or 
hawthorn, in the church- yard upon the hill, ſaid to have 
taken root from a ſtaff ſtuck in the ground by Fo/eph of 
Arimathea, and to bloſſom only on old Chriſimas-day, has 
brought a vaſt number of people to viſit this town, though 
it is very dubious whether ſep was ever in Britain. 
Biſhop Gitfon ſays it has been cut down for many years, 
yet there are ſtill ſome growing in the county from branches 
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of it, particularly in the garden of Mr. Stroud) the poſ- 
ſeſſor of the ground where the other ſtood ; and another 
in the garden now belonging to an inn there. Theſe 
branches, however, do not always bloſſom on Chriftmas- 
day; for they ſometimes begin to bloſſom three or four 
days after, and ſeldom ſo ſoon as Chri/tmas-day, except the 
weather be extremely mild. Glaſtonbury, was for ſome 
time famous for its mineral waters, but for want of pro- 
r caution they proved fatal to ſeveral who drank them, 
but have been found ſerviceable in the aſthma, dropſy, 
ſcorbutic diſorders, ulcers, and even cancers. 
TAUNTON, a handſome, neat, well-built town, a hun- 
dred and forty-five miles 8. W. of London, received its 
name from being ſeated on the river Thone, or Tone. The 
ſtreets. are ſpacious, and it has two pariſh-churches, be- 
ſides ſeveral meeting-houſes of Proteſtant Diſſenters, and 
it is ſurrounded by delightful meadows, orchards, and gar- 
dens. This town is very populous, and ſome thouſands 
are employed in the manufacture of ſerges, duroys, ſaga- 
thies, ſhalloons, Ic. for weaving of which eleven hundred 
looms have been employed at a time. The river is navi- 
gable for barges within three miles of the town, where 
there is a handſome bridge, and it once had a caſtle, 
Among the hiſtorical events of this county may be 
mentioned, two great battles fought near Pen, below gel. 
2w00d-foreft ; in one of which the Britons were entirely 
defeated by the Veſt Saxons; and in the other, the Danes 
were completely overthrown by king Edmund. Ironſide. 
A little iſland called Athelney, formed by the conflux of the 
rivers Thone and Parret, is memorable for having given 
ſhelter amidſt its inacceſſible moraſſes, to the great Afred, 
after a defeat he ſuſtained from the Danes. At Lanſdown, 
near Bath, a pitched battle was fought in 1643, between 
the forces of Charles I. and the parliament; in which the 
victory was undecided, Aitin. This place now gives the 
title-of, Marquis to the earl of Shelburne in Ireland, and 


earl of V ycombe in England. 
SEC T. XV. * 
REES DEVONS HI. 
EVONSHIRE is bounded on the N. and N. W. 
by the Briſtol Channel; on the E. by Somerſetſbire, and 
a ſmall part of Dorſetſbire; on the S. S. E. and S. W. by 
the Engliſh Channel ; and on the W. by Cornwall: it has the 
title of a duchy. In ſize it is the ſecond county in England, 
extending ſixty- nine miles in length from N. to S. ſixty- 
four in breadth from E. to W. and is faid to contain fifty- 
ſix thouſand three hundred and ten houſes, three hundred 
and thirty-feven thouſand eight hundred and ſixty inha- 
bitants, three hundred and ninety- four pariſhes, one city, 
thirty-ſeven market towns, and about ſeventeen hun- 
dred and thirty villages. This county, which'is ſub-di- 
vided into thirty-three hundreds, ſends twenty-ſix mem- 
bers to parliament, viz. two knights for the ſhire, and 
two members for each of the following places ; Exeter, 
Plymouth, Totneſs, Plymton, Okehampton, Honiton, Barn- 
flaple, Taviſtock, Aſhburton, Tiverton, Bearalſtan, and 
Dartmouth. _ | | 
From Exeter, acroſs the county to the edge of Corn- 
wall, is the wide barren tract of Dartmoor, a ruſhy naked 
moraſs, bounded on the N. by bleak hills. This fort of 
country, clayey, wet, and ſteril, extends northward quite 
through the centre of the county, and on the Corni/þ 
border to the ſea, Many ſheep are bred here, but of a 
ſmall kind, and ſubje& to the rot. The chief riches. of 
the inhabitants are their black cattle, which thrive well on 
the coarſe ſour herbage; and after being fattened in 
better paſtures, are driven to the metropolis. Tin was 
formerly procured in great quantities on the weſtern bor- 
der of the county, but that article of trade is now in a 
manner engroſſed by the adjoining county of Cornwall. 
The N. E. part, by Exmoor in Somerſet/hire, is, in gene- 
ral, à dry heathy ſoil, with mines of copper, lead, and 
other minerals. Akin, 330. E 
The air of this county is very mild and healthful in the 
valleys; ſuch is its mildneſs, that the myrtle grows un- 
ſheltered on the ſea- coaſt, whence Pyer's deſeription, 
. — does myrtle vales, 8 
That dripk clear rivers near the glaſſy-ſca, > 
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but exceſſiyely cold and bleak upon the mountains. The 
foil is various, for the lower grounds are naturally fruitful, 
and yet are made much more ſo by the art and induſtry of 
thoſe who poſſeſs the lands; but the hills are very barren. 
In the eaſtern parts there is plenty not only of good corn, 
but of fine paſturage for ſheep, where the grounds are 
dry and chalky. The ſouthern part of the county is re- 
markably fertile, and is as juſtly called The Garden of De- 
vonſhire, as Italy, The Garden of the World. The trees 
are 1n as great variety here as in any other part. of the 
= and fruit- trees are particularly plentiful, eſpe- 
cially apples, with which they make a great quantity of 
cyder. The merchants who go long voyages to ſea, find 
this a "My ſerviceable drink on board their ſhips, and 
therefore lay in great ſtores of it ; for it is ſaid one ton of 
cyder will go as far as three of beer, and it is found by ex- 
perience to be much more wholeſome in hot climates. 
On the coaſt in this county is found plenty of a pecu- 
liar rich ſand, which proves of ſingular ſeryice to the 
huſbandmen, as thoſe who live at a diſtance from the ſea 
purchaſe” it in order to improve their poor lands, for it 
renders the moſt barren foil fruitful, and, as it were, im- 
pregnates the glebe. Thoſe huſbandmen who live at 
too great a diſtance from the ſea-ſhore to purchaſe a 
ſufficient quantity of this valuable manure, uſe mar], 
— and the turf of the ground pared off and burnt to 
Annes. ö 
The inhabitants have abundance of horſes, Kine, hogs, 
goats, fheep, rabbits, and fool. In the weſtern parts of 
Devonſhire are great quantities of game, eſpecially hares, 
and pheaſants, which, with woodcocks, are in ſuch abund- 
ance as to render them very cheap; and in that part of 
the _— is a bird ſo very ſmall, that it is reputed a hum- 
ming-bird, and, like that, conſtructs its neſt on the ex- 
treme branches of, trees. The inhabitants aſſert, that no 
venomous creature, of what nature or ſpecies ſoever, 
will live among them. | 
In the S. W. parts of Devonſhire are great quantities 


. | of marble, and in many places marble: rocks are found 


to be the baſis of the high road. This marble, when 
poliſhed, is little inferior to ſome which is procured from 
foreign parts, and accordingly is much uſed by the gen- 
try in and about this county. 

- There are a greater variety of rivers than any other 
county can boaſt ; ſome of which diſcharge themſelves 
into the Briſtol, and ſome into the Engliſh channel, 
yet there are only two, namely the Tamar and the E 
that are conſiderable enough for particular notice; The 
former, which ſeparates this county from Cornwall, has its 
ſource in the hills near Welcomb, and runs nearly from N. 
to S. till it reaches, the Engliſh Channel at Plymouth. This 
river is particularly remarkable for the good quality of the 


ſalmon caught in it. The Ex, which riſes at Exmoor in 


Somerſetſhire, forms a courſe upon the ſame points, and, 
paſſing. by Exeter, alſo falls into the Channel, widening at 
Top/ham into an arm of the ſea which extends to Exmouth, 
Great plenty of ſalmon is caught in this river alſo, where 
they come up in great quantities in the ſpawning ſeaſon, 
The Teign, has two branches, which uniting, flow to the 
ſea at Teignmouth. The Dart iſſues from ſome hills near 
Dartmoor, and proceeds, with a rapid courſe to the S. and 
forms Dartmouth haven. From theſe rivers the county is 
ſtocked with a great variety of fiſh; but the moſt bene 
ficial fiſheries are thoſe of herrings and pilchards in the 
channel ; for by them, the trade carried on in all forts of 
commodities from the adjacent counties and foreign na- 
tions is obtained. | "a 
In ſeveral places in Devonſhire are mineral waters, that 
have been of ſingular ſervice in. dangerous epileptic 
Among the curioſities of this county is Lay-well, which 
ebbs and flows near eleven times every hour. 
. The river Tamar, juſt mentioned, receives into it a 
ſmall river called the Lid, which is peculiarly remarkable 
for being pent up with rocks at the bridge, and running 
ſo far below it, that the water is ſcarcely to be ſeen, or 
the murmurs of it to be heard, to the aſtoniſhment of 
all ſtrangers who have the curioſity to attend to theſe un- 
common oircumſtances; for the bridge is level with the 


— 


road, and the water runs near ſeventy feet below it. 


Within a mile of this place is a cataract, where 


K 
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water falls above an hundred feet; it comes from a mill 
at fome diſtance, and after a courſe upon a deſcent of near 
an hundred feet from the level of the mill, it arrives at 


the brink of the precipice, from whence it falls in a beau- 


tiful manner, and ſtriking upon a part of the cliff, ruſhes 
from thence in a wider catara&t to the bottom, where 
falling with great violence, it makes a deep and foaming 
baſon in the ground. This wonderful fall of water cauſes 
the ſurrounding air at the bottom to be ſo impreguated 
with aqueous particles, that a perſon approaching it finds 
himſelf in a miſt. The principal places in this county 
are the following: | 
ExETER, thus called by contraction from Exce/ter, a 
caſtle on the river Ex, was the Auguſta of the Romans; 
it is ſituated a hundred and ſeventy miles from London, 
on the top of an eaſy aſcent on the eaſtern bank of that 
river. The walls are in pretty good repair, and form an 
agreeable walk round the city, from whence: appears, a 
fine country; hills covered with trees, fields, orchards, 
villages, and gentlemen's ſeats. The principal part of 
the city — of four ſtreets centering at a handſome 
conduit. The high- ſtreet particularly, makes a noble 
appearance, it being broad and ftraight; and the houſes 
are of a very old but good model, ſpacious, commodious, 
and not inelegant. he ſtreet is full of ſhops well fur- 
niſhed, and all trades are briſkly carried on. In the nor- 
thern angle of the city, and on the higheſt ground, ſtands 
Rugemont-cafile, once the reſidence of the Weft Saxon mo- 
narchs, and afterward of the earls of Cornwall. It is of a 
ſquare figure, not very large, but environed with a high 
wall and a deep ditch. It has a rampart of earth parallel 
to the top of the wall, and forming a terrace that over- 
looks the city and country. In this caſtle the aſſizes are 
held: it alſo contains a chapel. The bridge over the 
Ex is of great length, and has houſes on both ſides, with a 
conſiderable vacancy in the middle. 
The cathedral is ſaid to have been about four hundred 
warp rs in building, and is notwithſtanding very remarkable 
r the uniformity with which it was carried on; for 
the whole ſeems the workmanſhip of the fame archi- 
tet, The altar-piece, which was _— a — 
years is the repreſentation of the church in perſpec- 
tive, 48 fine piece of painting. The fine painted glaſs, 
of which there is a great deal, was much damaged during 
the time of the civil wars, in the reign. of Charles I. and 
the carved figures of the patriarchs and prophets were 
greatly defaced. In one of the towers of this church is a 
very large bell, of about three ton weight, and in the other 
a fine ring of ten large ones. In the year 1763, on taking 
up the old floor of the choir, a leaden coffin was found, of an 
ancient form, in which was a ſkeleton, pretty entire; on the 
right fide a ſmall filver chalice, covered with the paten; a 
gold ring with a large ſapphire; on the left fide, a wooden 
crofier. The remains were ſuppoſed to be thoſe of Tho- 
mas de Bitton, biſhop of Exeter, who died about the year 
of a public nature are the. chapter- 


1306. 3 
The other buildin 
houſe and cloiſters, i biſhop's palace, the houſes belong- 
ing to the dean, the chancellor, treaſurer, and other dig- 
niraries of the church, the guild-hall, with the hoſpital of 
St. Jobn the Baptiſt. There are within the eity and li- 
- berties twenty pariſh-churches; to which may be added 
ſome chapels and alms-houſes; with the ruins of ſeveral 
others. There are like wiſe three or four meeting-houſes, 
a quay for landing goods, and a cuſtom-houſe. The re- 
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GREAT Baitaix, 
mayor's train, dreſſed in gowns, each company havi 
beadle in a laced coat bearldg the enfigns of * 8 
profeſſions. | 
PLYMoUTH is laid down by Dr. Maſtelyne, in 50 22“ 
N. latitude, and in 4* 16” W. longitude, from Green. 
wich, two hundred and fourteen miles from London, be- 
tween two very large inlets of the ſea, in the bottom of 2 
ſpacious ſound, or bay, encompaſſed on every fide with 
hills; the ſhore is generally ſteep and rocky, though the 
anchorage is good; and it is ſafe riding. About ſixteen 
miles out at ſez, to the S. of Piymouth, is a large and dan- 
gerous rock, which at high water is covered, but at low 
tide lies bare. Upon this rock, which is called the Eddy. 
flone, the ingenious Mr. Vinſtanley hiſt built a light-houſe 
to direct the navigation into the harbour: this erection 
notwithſtanding its height and magnitude, withſtood the 
fury of many dreadful ſtorms. Mr. Minſtanley, who 
often viſited it, ſtrengthened the building by new works, 
and was ſo confident of its ſtability, that he uſually ſaid to 
thoſe who doubted its ſtanding in hard weather, that he 
only deſired to be in it when a ſtorm ſhould happen; but 
in the dreadful tempeſt” of November 27, 1703, when 
he happened to be ſo unhappy. as to have his with, he in 
' vain made fignals for help; but no boats dared to go off 
to him; and in the morning after the ſtorm, nothing was 
to be ſeen but the bare rock, the light-houſe being one, 
in which the architect and all that were with him perifhed ; 
but a very ſtately light-houſe has ſince been built on the 
fame rock, and finiſhed in 1759 by Mr. Smeaton. The 
town is deferided by a caſtle, ſeated on an iſland named 
St. Nicholas, and by a citadel in the town oppoſite to the 
iſland. A long ſtate of imaginary ſecurity had cauſed the 
fortifications to be fo much neglected; that when the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain entered the channel, and 
appeared off this place, in the year 1780, it was found in- 
capable of repelling an enemy, and would have become an 
eaſy conqueſt if attacked, The town ſtands. above the 
citadel upon the ſame rock, ſloping on the ſide of it toward 
the E. The inlet of the ſea, called Catwater, forms a 
harbour capable of receiving any number of ſhips, and of 
any ſize; it waſhes the eaſtern ſhore of the town, where 
they have a kind of natural mole, with a quay, and all other 
conveniences for loading and unloading of veſſels. On the 
other ſide of the town is another inlet of the ſea, called Ha- 
moaze; this is the mouth of the river Tamar, where is a 
wet dock, with yards, dry docks, launches, and conveni- 
ences of all kinds for building and repairing of ſhips. 
Theſe wet and dry docks exceed every thing of the kind, 
being hewn out of a mine of ſlate, and lines with Port- 
The dry dock is large enough for a firſt- 
rate man of war, and the wet dock will contain-five of the 
ſame ſize. Here are alſo ſtore-houſes for rigging, and for 
the naval and military ſtores of ſuch ſhips as may be ap- 
8 to be laid up there; with very handſome v0 | 
or the commiſſioner, clerks, and officers of all kinds, 
uſual in the king's yards. In ſhort, it is now become as 
complete a yard as any belonging to the government, 
though not ſo large. A noble hoſpital has been built 
here, for the reception of ſick and wounded ſeamen, 
which was completed in the year 1763, at an expence of 
more than 20, 00 l. The town is ſupplied with water 
from a ſtream which flows at the diſtance of twenty miles, 
and which is reported to have been conveyed thither in 
the year 1581, hy Sir Francis Drake, who was born here. 
The cuſtom-houſe receipts here in the year 1781, were ſta- 


ceipts at the cuſtom-houſe in the year 1781 amounted to | ted by the commiſſioners for examining the, public accounts 


17,438 J. and the nett produce, after deducting all expences 
was 12,838 J. Its export trade conſiſts of woollen goods 
manufactured in the adjacent counties, the annual value of 
which has been computed at upwards of 700, ooo l. It 
imports. wine, fruit, and dying drugs from Spain and the 
Levant ; hemp, iron, timber, and talluu from the Baltic, Its 
merchants like wiſe engage in the 'whale and great cod 
C a anyer;-emeatycbay-alders 
he city is governed by a mayor, twenty-four alder- 
men- — DH— A — 4 bberigz four 
ſtewards, a chamberlain, and town-clerk, who are at- 
tended by a ſword-bearer, who wears the cap, and carries 
the ſword given by king Heury VII. before them in all 
public proceſſions. There are alſo in this city twelve 
lacorporated trades, Who on puhlie occaſions walk in the 
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forming a point at the 8. trends to the 


to be 80,0561. and the nett revenue to the public, after all 
two churches, and two or three n e for 
Proteſtant Diſſenters and French Refugees; allo a free- 
ſchool, and an hoſpital for blue- coat boys. It gives title 
af ear] to the noble family of Hickman. © © 
From Plymouth, the coaſt ſtretches out 15 the S. E. and 

ing at the 8. N. E. Somewhat to 
the eaſtward of its ſouthern extremity is the Start point, 
a remarkable. promontory, which Dr, Maſtelyne lays down 
to be in 50 4 L latitude, and 3* $1” W. longitude 
from Greenwich, Off this point the Engliſb fleet, com- 
| marided by lord Effingham, Sir Francis Drake, admiral H. W- 


 kins, and captain Frobiſber; began an attack upon the rear 
of the Spaniſh Armada, Fuly 21ſt 1588, when one of their 
richeſt 
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richeſt galeaſes was taken by Sir Francis Dyake; and the 
Spaniſh vice admiral narrowly eſcaped the ſame fate from 
lord Effingham. Foutteen miles due N. is 

DARTMOUTH, a ſea-port town ſeated on the declivity 
of a hill at the mouth of the river Dart, where it empties 
itſelf into the ſea, two hundred and one miles from 
London, and thirty-one from Exeter. The opening into 
the harbour is not broad; but the channel is deep enough 
for the largeſt ſhips in the royal navy. The ſides of the 
entrance are defended by rocks, and at the firſt narrow- 
ing of the paſſage is a ſtrong fort, and a platform of 
guns which commands the harbour. "The narrow entrance 
extends about half a mile, and then opening forms a ha- 
ven, in which five hundred fail of ſhips may ride with 
the greateſt ſafety, and the entrance may, upon occaſion, 
be chained up. | 

Dartmouth is ſituated on the W. fide of this baſon, or 
| harbour, in a kind of ſemicircle, on the aſcent of a ſteep 
hill ; but though yy and populous, it is but meanly 
built, yet the quay is ſpacious, as is alſo the ſtreet before 
it. Its cuſtom-houſe receipts, in the year 1781, were 
7,858/, and their nett produce 4,870/. It has three 
churches, and a very large meeting-houſe ; but the ſtreets 
are narrow and bad, though they are all paved. It is 
governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve maſters, or ma- 
giſtrates, a town-clerk, and a high-ſteward. 

This town was burnt by the French in the reign of 
Richard I. Some time after they again laid ſiege to it; 
but were bravely repulſed, particularly by the women, 
when the enemy being routed, general Caſtel, with three 
lords, and twenty-three knights, were made priſoners, 
This town gives the title of earl to the noble family 
of Legge. 3 

Tok BA, to the N. N. E. of Dartmouth, is a capacious 
and ſafe harbour, open toward the eaſt, and ſheltered from 
every other wind, formed by two capes, and of great ac- 
commodation to the Britiſb navy in time of war. I his place 
will ever be memorable in the Eugliſb hiſtory, from 
having been the landing- place of William prince of Orange, 
on the 5th of November 1688, when he came to reſtore 


and amend the conſtitution, which had been outrageouſly | 


violated, and was threatened with ſubverſion by a bigoted 
rant. 5 
arr AXMINSTER, near the borders of Dorſetſbire, is a 
flouriſhing carpet manufacture, which, as well as others 
of late years eſtabliſhed, has been much aſſiſted by the 
premiums offered from the ſociety for the encouragement 
of arts, manufactures and commerce, for making carpets 
on the principle of thoſe of Turkey. Honiton, to the W. 
is famous for thaking great quantities of the broadeſt laces 
in the kingdom. IIVER TON more to the N. W. ma- 
nufactures a gteat deal of woollen cloth. It is ſituated on 
the river Ex, and is the ſecond inland town in the 
county. 5 | : WR 
On the north weſtern coaſt of Devonſhire, which forms 
one ſide of that vaſt bay called “ the Briſtol Channel,” is 
HARTLAND Por Nr, remarkable for the reſort of herrings, 
which are caught off here in great ſhoals. To the W. are 
the towns of Biddeford and Barn/table, the latter of which 
ives its name to a bay, not more than twenty miles to the 
W. of which, at the entrance of the Briſtol Channel, is 
the ſmall iſland of LuxDdy, which is five miles long, 
and two broad. It is ſo encompaſſed with inacceſſible 
rocks that it has but one entrance, and that too narrow 
for more than two men to go abreaſt. The S. part 
of this iſland enjoys a pretty good foi]; but the N. 
part is in a great meaſure barren, and has a remarkable 
high pyramidical rock called the Con/table, which ſerves as 
a uſeful land-mark to ſhips failing into this Channel, 
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CoxxwALL and the SCILLY ISLANDS. 


HE preſent name of this county is differently ac- 
counted for; but the moſt probable derivation ſeems 
to be that which brings it from the promontories pro- 
jecting into the ſea like horns, called in the Britiſß lan- 

nage Kernau, with the Saxon addition of Maules, to 


lenote the people who fled thither. This county, which 


twenty houſes, a hun 
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forms the S. W. extremity of Great Britain, and is fome= 
what of an angular figure; is ſurrounded by the ſea on 
all ſides, except to the E. where it is parted from Devon- 
Hire by the river Tamar; the N. W. coaſt is waſhed by 
St. George's Channel; and the S. by the Britiſh ſea. Its 
greateſt length from E. to W. is ninety miles, its breadth 
next to Devonſhire, where it is broadeſt; is above fifty; 
but it ſoon contracts, and in the narroweſt part, at St Ives; 
it does not exceed five, yet its circumference, from its un- 
equal ſhores, meaſures upward of two hundred and thirty- 
three miles. Both to the S. and S. W. it runs into a 
point, one of which is called “ the Lizard,” latitude 
49* 57” N. longitude 5 15 W. from Greenwich, and the 
other, © the Land's end.” 
CORNWALL is a part of the dioceſe of Exeter, and 
contains about one poem thouſand fix hundred and 
undred and ſixty-five thouſand inhabi= 
tants, a hundred and fixty-one pariſhes, twenty-ſeven 
market towns; and twelve hundred and thirty villages : 
it is divided into nine hundreds, and ſends no leſs than 
forty-four members to parliament; being two knights 
of the ſhire, and as many members for each of the fol- 
lowing towns: Camelford, - Bodmin, Boſſiney, Wejt- Loo, 
Launceſlon, Eaſft-Loo, Fowey, Helſton, Grampont, St. 
Maws, Leſkard, Kellington, St. Ives, St. Germans, Truro, 
St, Michael, Tregony, Newport, Penryn, Saltaſb, and 
Leſtwithiel, S 
The air is ſharp and healthful to the natives, yet the 
vicinity of the ſea, on three of its ſides, exempts this 
county from hard froſts, and the ſnow never lies long on 
the ground here. The ſame reaſon may be aſſigned for the 
frequent guſts of wind, which are very boifferous, and 
ſometimes pernicious ; the hills which. riſe in the centre 
of the county, by attracting the clouds and vapours, create 
abundance of rainy and foggy weather; but the inhabi- 
tants are ſeldom troubled with infectious diſeaſes. The 
ſeaſons are ſomewhat different from thoſe in other parts, 
the ſummer being more temperate; and as the autumnal 
fruits are later, their harveſt is ſeldom ſufficiently ripe for 
laying up till near Michaelmas. e e 
The ſoil, as it is very ſhallow, cannot be extraordina- 
rily fruitful, eſpecially on the hilly parts. The vallies 
yield plenty of graſs, and the lands near the ſea, by being 
manured with orewood, a kind of ſea-weed, and fat ſea- 
ſand, produce corn. The fruits and herbs of this county 
are much the ſame with thoſe of others, though not fo 
plentiful, nor do they ripen ſo kindly, It has beſides 
ſome plants which are either uncommon, or have never 
been found in other counties: among theſe is a fort of 
grain ſown plentifully toward the farther end of the county, 
which is naked oats, called pill-corn, from its being na- 
turally ſtripped of the huſk, with which the common oat 
is covered, for which reaſon it is much efteemed. They 
have alſo plenty of ſea herbs, as camphire, eringo, ros ſolis, 
and what is peculiar to this county, the fweet=briar grows 
naturally here. I e 
No county in England is fo advantageouſly ſituated for 
carrying on fiſheries, and the inhabitants avail themſelves 
fully of their local advantages. It however derives its 
chief importance from the different minerals, which the 
bowels of the earth contain; theſe conſiſt of two ſorts, 
one of tin, the other of copper; thoſe of tin are very nu- 
merous, and are in general very large and rich. in ore : 
theſe have rendered this county famous in all ages. There 
have alſo been ſometimes found a ſmall quantity of gold 
and ſilver, but not worthy of notice. With the metal- 
line ores are intermixed large quantities of mundic and 
arſenic, Many ſorts of tones are alſo found here, particularly 
the moor-/tone; which is uſed both in buildings and for 
mill-ſtones. Its natural compoſition is very beautiful, 
conſiſting for the greateſt part of a whitiſh granulated 
marble, variegated with a fort of black and yellow matter 
reſembling tinſel and tin-glaſs, ſhining and glittering very 
agreeably in the ſun-beams. This ſtone, therefore, while 
new, gives a glaring aſpect to buildings; but though pro- 
digiouſly hard at firſt, it ſoon changes its colour and con- 
tence, A poliſhed, it appears much more ſplendid 
and beautiful than any of the marble kind, and makes the 
richeſt furniture, as tables, chimney- pieces, &c. but be- 
ing exceedingly hard, the e is very expenſive. 
The tin works are of different forts, on account of the 
| | different 
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different forms in which the tin appears, for in many | Among the rude relics of nature in this count \ We 
places its ore ſo nearly relembles common ſtones, that it ought not to paſs by the legan or rocking-/tone, In the 
can only be diſtinguiſhed from them by its ſuperior weight. pariſh of St. Levin is a promontory called Caftle-Treryn, 
Ihe ſecond form in which tin appears, is that of tin and | which conſiſts of three diſtinct groups of rocks, and on the 
earth, compounded and concreted into a ſubſtance almoſt | top of the middle group is the moſt wonderful of theſe 
as hard as ſtone, of a bluiſh or greyiſh colour, and often | ſtones perhaps in the world. g It is computed that its ſolid 
the mundic gives it a yellowiſh caſt. This ore is always | contents amount to about ninety-five tons; the two in⸗ 
found in a continued ſtratum or bed, which the tinners | clined ſides ſomewhat reſemble the roof of a houſe, mect. 
call the load; and this, for the moſt part, is found run- ing in a ſort of obtuſe ridge upon the top. "The lower 
ning through the ſolid ſubſtance of the hardeſt rocks, be- | part is a large plain baſe, near the middle of which pro- 
inning in ſmall veins near the ſurface, perhaps not above | jects a (mall part on which it reſts, not more than eighteen 
| half an inch or an inch wide, and increaſing as they proceed | or twenty inches in diameter. This prodigious ſtone is 
into large dimenſions, branching out into ſeveral ſtrata, | eaſily moveable upon the large ſtone below, the power of 
and proceeding downward in a Aeon that is in general | one man being ſufficient to make it vibrate up and down, 
nearly E. and W. Theſe loads are ſometimes white, This monument of antiquity was doubtleſs formed by the 
very wide, and ſo thick, that large lumps of the ore are ancient Britons, and in this county there are many others 
frequently drawn up of more than twenty pounds value. | of different kinds, as well as evident marks which ſhew, 
The loads of tin-ore are not always contiguous ; but] that the Romans were ſettled here. 
ſometimes break off ſo entirely, that they,ſeem to termi- With reſpect to the cattle of this county, it has all the 
nate; but the ſagacious tinner knows by experience, that ſeveral kinds found in the others; but it is remarkable 
by digging a ſmall diſtance on one fide, he ſhall meet | that ſheep, which, when it lay open and uncultivated, 
with a ſeparated part of the load appearing to tally with | were ſmall, and their wool ſo coarſe that it was uſually 
the other end, as nicely as if it had been broken off by | called Cornifh- hair, have, ſince the land has been well 
* ſome ſudden ſhock of the rock. | 2 manured, equalled the ſheep of other counties in ſize, 
The miners of this county follow the load in all its rich | and in the fineneſs of their wool. The cows and oxen 
and meandering windings in the bowels of the rocky earth. | are ſmall, but their fle ſh ſweet and juicy. They uſe 
Sometimes the waters are drained from theſe mines by | oxen chiefly in ploughing. Their horſes are hardy, and 
ſubterraneous paſſages, formed from the body of the moun- | fed coarſely ; but though they are ſmall, they travel 
' fain to the level country; theſe, which are called adits, | well, and are very ſerviceable in this mountainous coun. 
' ſometimes prove the labour of many years, but when ef- | try ; mules are alſo much uſed. The parks are well 
" feed, they fave the conſtant expence of large water-works | ſtocked with fallow deer; but they have no red deer ex. 
and fire-engines. . From the ſurface of the earth they ſink | cept what ſtray thither out of Devonſhire. Many foxes, 
a paſſage to the mine, which they call a ſhaft, and over otters, badgers, and martins harbour in the cliffs near the 
? it place a large winch ; but in greater works a wheel and | ſea-ſide, - | | 
axle, by which means they draw up large quantities of | The fowl of this county are generally ſuch as are found 
ore at a time, in veſſels called tibbuls. This ore is thrown | in others. Wild fowl are wy JO in the parts ad- 
into heaps, which great numbers of poor people are em- joining to Devonſhire. The birds called the choughs, 
ployed in breaking to pieces and fitting the ore for the | which are in a manner peculiar to it, are found in great 
ſtamping mills. $ | | plenty, and ſomewhat reſemble the pied or grey crow ; 
T be third form in which tin appears is that of cryſtals ; | they are nearly of the ſize of the jack-daw, have their 
for tin being a ſalt, will, under ſome circumſtances, readily | beak and legs red, and have the character of being a very 
cryſtalize: and therefore in many parts of the mineral | thieviſh bird. The moſt remarkable among the water- 
"rocks are found the moſt perfect tranſparent and beautiful | fowl is one about the ſize of a ſea-gull, which has a ſin- 
cryſtals of pure tin. Yon gular method of taking its prey; for it riſes high in the 
„ r mines of this county are very numerous, | air, and from thence falls as if dead, and by the velocity 
and ſome of them large and rich in ore. It is TENG, of the fall, is enabled to penetrate below the ſurface of the 
that in ſome parts of Cornwall the earth has produced | water, and ſuddenly to ſeize the fiſh it ſtrikes at. Theſe 
ſuch an exuberance of this metal, as to afford it in large | are ſeen in very great numbers in Mount's Bay, and other 
maſly lumps of malleable copper, ſeveral pieces of which | parts of the ſea- coaſt. | WAA 
they ſhew in very curious vegetable forms. The mundic, | The rivers and ſeas afford great plenty of fiſh, but 
which we have obſerved is found in the loads of tin, was | moſtly ſuch as are common to other counties; but the 
for many ages conſidered as of no other uſe but to nouriſh | prodigious ſhoals of p:ilchards enable them to carry on a 
tin while in the mine. However, in the reign of queen | very great trade in that fiſh. On the S. coaſt are found 
Elizabeth, a laudable curioſity prompted ſome private per- large quantities of thoſe ſmall ſhell-fiſh which affords that 
"ſons to examine into its nature; but the deſign miſcarried, | beautiful tint, called the Tyrian-dye ; this matter is con- 
and the mundic was thrown as uſeleſs into 12 old pits | tained in a ſmall ciſtus or bag, and when taken out ap- 
with other rubbiſh; but about an hundred years ago, | pears of a greeniſh yellow. If this be ſpread upon a piece 
Sir Gilbert Clark began to work upon the mundic, and | of fine linen, it will ia a day or two appear of a pale 
others following his example, have by degrees effected reddiſh colour, the linen being waſhed the firſt time it is 
their purpoſe, and the copper extracted from this ore, | heightened into a paliſh purple, and every future waſhing 
once eſteemed uſeleſs, now brings in above one hundred | renders the colour ſtill more ſtrong ons vivid, nor is it 
and fifty thouſand pounds a year, and equals in goodneſs | ſubject to fade. | | 9 +: 
'the a copper, yielding a proportionable quan- he chief rivers are the Tamar, the Camel, and the 
tity of lapis calaminaris for making braſs, F Fale. The Tamar runs a long courſe from N. to S. and 
In many of the, cavernous parts of the rocks are found | is the boundary between the two counties of Cornwall and 
thoſe tranſparent cryſtals called Corniſh-diamonds, they | Devonſhire, emptying itſelf into Plymouth Sound. The 
being extremely brilliant when well poliſhed. Their form | Camel runs from 5 to N. and forms Pad/towe haven in 
Is that of a ſix- ſided priſm pointed on the top, and they | the Briſtol Channel. The Fale runs from N. to S. and 
are ſometimes four or five inches in length. | diſcharges itſelf into St. George's Channel, forming the 
All the parts of Gornwall on this ſide St. Auſtle's, St. haven of Falmouth. © R 
' MichaePs, and St. Agnes, have little or no mineral ores, | The Crniſb language long continued to be a dialect 
but moſtly abound with rocks of blue late, eſpecially to- | of the ancient Britiſh, in conſequence of the natives 
ward the 8. where are many large quarries of that of the county being deſcended from thoſe aborigines 
uſeful foſſil. In Mount Bay, near Penzance, the ſhore of the ſouthern part of the iſland, and bore a cloſe re- 
Is as it were paved with rocky ſtone, of ſo fine a grain | ſemblance to the Welſb, but when a more general com- 
that it equals any hone 1n giving an edge to A razor. || munication . was opened, not only with = Zngliſhmen 
Among the curioſities obſervable in this. county, it is | from other counties, but with foreigners, this language 
worthy of notice that the Land i end conſiſts vf very ſteep | gradually fell into diſuſe; for near three centuries paſt it 
rocks, projecting into the ſea, into which the water 5 ceaſed to be the language in common uſe in the county, 
ruſhes with great rapidity, violence, and noiſe. land is now, univerſally renounced ; the names of places 
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being the principal indication, now ſubſiſting, of the former | 
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moſt of the towns in the county, and a head collector lives 


culiarity of language in this county, at Falmouth. This town gives title of viſcount to the noble 
The natives are diſtinguiſhed by their plainneſs and family of Boſcawen. | 


ſimplicity of manners; they ſeem abſolutely unacquainted 


TRURo, one of the chief towns in the county, is 


with fraud, diſſimulation, and flattery, and are of a free, | ſeated two hundred and ſeventy- ſix miles from London, 
facetious, and generous temper; they are curious, inqui- on a branch of Falmouth haven, which is here divided 
ſitive, unaſſuming, and hoſpitable to ſtrangers; fond of | into two ſtreams, and almoſt ſurrounds the town. It is 
the arts and ſciences, and excel in mechanics. FRF - a large, handſome, and well-inhabited place, that takes 
; The firſt creation of a duke in England was by a char- its name from its three ſtreets, which in the Cornih 
ter of Edward III. in favour of his eldeſt ſon Edward, | tongue are expreſſed by the word Truru. It is governed 


ſurnamed the Black Prince, whom he raiſed to the dig- 


by a mayor and aldermen. Its chief buſineſs conſiſts in 


nity of duke of Cornwall, to hold to himſelf and his heirs, | ſhipping tin and copper ore, which are procured in great 
kings of England, and to their firſt-born ſons. By vir- quantities from the hills which run from hence to St. 
tue of which charter, the eldeſt ſon of the king of England] Michael, a town about five miles to the N. 


is by law acknowledged duke of Cornwall the inſtant he 


PENRYN is upon the ſame branch of the haven as Fat. 


is born. To this title, which merges in the crown, was | mouth, but ſtands four miles to the W. It is a pleaſant 
at the ſame time annexed a grant of Jands, ſituated chiefly | agreeable town, and being full of orchards, looks like a 
in the county, and the Stannaries, with the coinage of | town in a wood. The ſtreets are broad and paved. It 


tin, and the iſſues and profits that might ariſe from | i 


thence. | 2 
The ST AN NAR CouRTs, in Devonſhire and Cornwall, 


s governed by a mayor, four aldermen, and a town-clerk. 


Here is a manufacture of ſerges. 


PENZANCE, a town ſeated on Mount's Bay, within 


are of ſuch remote antiquity, that their firſt inſtitution | about ten miles of the promontory called the Lands. end, 
cannot be traced, but theſe, together with the privileges | and two hundred and eighty- eight to the S. W. of London, 


enjoyed by the tinners, were confirmed by charter, in the i 


s-a market-town, well built and populous ; has many ſhips 


reign of Edward I. They are courts of record. The belonging to it, and here a conſiderable number of fami- 


laws of the Stannaries were enacted for the adminiſtration | | 


ies of rank reſide. It is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 


of juſtice amon the tinners, the courts are held by the lord- | fourtzen aldermen, and twenty-four common-council- 


warden of the Stannaries, and his ſubſtitutes, and here only 


men. It is remarkable, that veins of lead, tin, and cop- 


can the workers in the tin mines fue and be ſued; the | per-ore are to be ſeen even to the utmoſt extent of land 
deſign of which was to prevent their being drawn away | at low-water mark, and in the very ſea, For the account 
from their buſineſs, by ending law-ſuits in other courts, | of the revenue ariſing from the cuſtoms in the ſeveral 
nor does any writ of error lie from hence to any court in| ports of this county, ſee the general account which is 
Maſiminſter- hall; but an appeal lies, from the ſteward of | given with the cuſtoms of London. | 


the court, to the under-warden, and from him to the 


The rocks of SCILLY, called by the Greeks Caffiterides, 


lord-warden, and thence to the privy-council of the | and by the Dutch ſeamen, Sorlings, are about one hun- 
prince of Wales, as duke of Cornwall, and from thence, | dred and forty ſmall iſlands and rocks thirty miles from 


in the laſt reſort, to the king himſelf. 


the Land's-end, of which St. Mary's is the largeſt, and moſt 


The principal places in this county are the following : | fruitful, though but nine miles in circumference. It has 
LAUNCESTON, fituated on the eaſtern edge of the| a good harbour, defended by a caſtle. The iſle of Sciliy 
county, near the banks of the Tamar, is conſidered as the | was once eſteemed the moſt conſiderable ; that and ſome 


county-town, and here the lent aſſizes are commonly held, | others ſtand very high; but many of the reſt are over- 
and the election of knights of the ſhire. It is a popu- | flowed by ſpring tides. Some of them bear good corn, 
lous town, fituated on the top of a ſmall hill, and was and moſt of them paſture. They abound with rabbits, 


formerly defended by a caſtle. cranes, herons, ſwans, and other water-fowl. Theſe 
Beſſiney, about ſixteen miles to the W. is ſaid to have | iſlands, being ſituated near the mouth of the Engliſh Chan- 
been the birth-place of the great Arthur. nel, have proved the deſtruction of many ſhips ; for, not- 


' LESKARD is a conſiderable town, two hundred and | withſtanding light-houſes, and the beſt maritime fill, they 
nineteen miles to the S. W. of London, and had anciently | are very dangerous in the night, and in ſtormy weather: 
2 good caſtle and a palace, in which the dukes of Corn- | Sir Cloudeſiey Shov?l, in the admiral-ſhip, with three other 
wall kept their court, particularly Edward the Black | men of war, unhappily ran upon theſe rocks, on the twen- 


Prince, who reſided here as prince of Vales and duke of 


-ſecond of Oclober, 1707, and every ſoul on board pe- 


Cornwall, Its town-hall has a turret and a fine clock. | riſhed. Dr. Maſke/lyne makes the _—_ here to be in 


There is here an ancient large church, dedicated to St. 49* 56' N. latitude, and 6% 46/ 


» longitude from 


Martin, a ſpacious meeting-houſe for the diſſenters, a good | Greenwich, 


free-fchool, and a fine conduit in the market-place. It 
has a very great trade in all manufactures of leather, ſuch 


We have now deſcribed all the counties of England 


to the ſouth of the Thames and Briſtol Channel, and 


as boots, ſhoes, gloves, purſes, breeches, &c, ſhall therefore proceed more northwardly, beginning 
Bopuix, once a town of conſiderable conſequence, | with | 


when it had the privilege of the coinage of tin, but now | 
fallen to decay, is ſeated in the centre of the county, 
and here the ſummer aſſizes are held. 
FALMOUTH, a ſea- port town, and by much the richeſt 
and beſt trading town in the county, is ſituated in 50 8“ 
N. latitude, and in 5* 2” W. longitude, two hundred and | 
ninety- eight miles from London. The harhour is ſo large, 
that one hundred ſail may 2 ride at anchor at the ſame 
time, and thoſe of the greate 
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HIS county was formerly a part of Wales, and as 
ſuch is deſcribed by Camden, and other authors; 


burden may come up to] but as all the later writers have placed it in England, 


the quay. The entrance into the harbour is defended by | we ſhall follow their example, though there ſeems to be 
St. Mawes and Pendennis caſtles, both of which are very | no better reaſon for it, than the Oxferd circuit being ex- 
fkrong, and have governors and garrifons. St. Mawes, | tended through it ever ſince the-reign of Charles II. 


alſo called St. Mary's, has a little town annexed to the 
caſtle ; but it has neither church nor market. 


Falmouth is well built, and has abundance of ſhips | on the E. by Gloucgſtenſbire; on the 8. 


Monmouthſhire receives its name from Monmouth, its 


county-town, and is bounded on the N. by Herefordſhire 1 


by the river 


belonging to it. It is full of merchants, and its trade has | Severn, at its mouth, and on the W. and N. W. by the 


oreatly increaſed ſince the eſtabliſhment of the Eng/i/h 


Welſh counties of Brecknock and Glamorgan, Its extent 


packets between this town, Spain, Portugal, the Mei- from N. to S. is about twenty-four miles, from E. to W. 
Indies, and America, the packets from Portugal bringing | twenty, and in circumference eighty-four. It is ſubdi- 
over not only vaſt quantities of gold for the London mers. | vided into fix hundreds, and contains ſeven market-towns, 
chants, but for thoſe of Falmouth, who trade with the Por- | one hundred and twenty-ſeven pariſhes, about ſix thou- 
tugneſe in their own ſhips, and have a great ſhare in the | ſand four hundred and ninety-four houſes, pa” . 


— pilchard fiſhery, Here is the cuſtom-houſe for thouſand nine hundred inhabitants; but ſends o 
"Yo He i Pe 


y three 


6 X members 
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members to parkament, that is, one for Afonmouth, and two 
for the county. 

The air is temperate and healthy, and the foil fruit- 
ful, though mountainous and woody. The hills feed 


ſheep, goats, and horned cattle, and the valleys produce 
ple graſs and corn, eſpecially of the latter, as good | 
at being grown here as in — part of the kingdom. 


This county is extremely well watered by ſeveral fine 
rivers; for, beſides the ye, which parts it from Glou- 
eefterſhire, the Minow, which runs between it and Here- 
fordſbire, and the Rumney, which divides it from Gla- 
morganſhire, it has peculiar to itſelf the , which en- 
ters this county a little above Abergavenny, runs moſtly 
ſouthward, - and falls into the Severn by the mouth of 
the Ebwith; which laſt river runs from N. to S. in the 
weſtern ſide of the county. All theſe rivers, eſpecially the 
Wye and Uſe, abound with fiſh, particularly ſalmon and 
trout. R 

Mr. Dyer deſcribes this county and the contiguous 

of Herefordſhire and Glouceſterſhire, which lie W. 
of the Severn, by its ancient name of Siluria, with great 
poetical beauty. 
; Land of various views, 

Hills, rivers, woods, and lawns, and purple groves 
Pomaecous, mingling with the curling growth 


Of tendril hops, that flaunt upon their poles, 
More airy wild than vines. 


The gentlemen here generally ſpeak Engli/h, though 
the common people uſe the 7/2 language, The manu- 
facture of the county is flannels. 


The principal towns in this county are the follow- | 


ing : 8 
| 1 Mynwy, is ſeated at the mouth of the 
river Mont, between that river and the Me, over each 
of which it has a bridge. The town is in a manner 
ſurrounded with water, there being another river called 
the Trothy, over which it has alſo a bridge. It is a 
populous, handſome, well-built town, and has a ſtatel 


church, the eaſt end of which is much ornamented. | 


It has been a place of great ſtrength. The caſtle, thou n 
now in a ruinous condition, was formerly a ſtately ec - 
fice. The market is very conſiderable for corn and all 


forts of proviſions. The government is under a mayor 
two bailiffs fifteen common=-council-men, a town-clerk, 
Sc. ö 


CHEPSTOW is ſeated on the ſide of a hill, fourteen miles 
to the 8. of Monmouth, and a hundred and thirty-one 
to the W. of London, near the mouth of the Hye, over 
which it, has a fine bridge: it was formerly much reſorted 
to, and is ftill a large, well-built, and populous town. 
It was anciently walled round, and defended by a caſtle ; 
among the other public buildings it had a. monaſtery, 
the remaining part of which is converted into a 7 4 
church. This is the port for all the towns that ſtand 
on the rivers ye and Lug; ſhips of good burden come 
up to it, for the tide commonly riſes here ſix fathoms, 
or {ix and a half at the bridge, which is of timber, and 
no leſs than ſeventy feet high from the ſurface of the water 
when the tide is out, The trade carried on here cannot 
be conſiderable ; as, in the year 1781, the total receipts 
of the cuſtoms, amounted to no more than 32/. whilſt the 
falaries and incidents carried off 175/. In the year 1689 
was diſcovered in this town a Reman pavement, which, 
when entire, was very beautiful, repreſenting men, beaſts, 
birds, trees, &c. | 

ABERGAVENNY has its name from the river Gavenny, 
which falls below it into the Uſe, It is a handſome well- 

built town, fifteen miles to the W. of Monmouth, and a 
hundred and forty-four of London. This town is encom- | 

_ paſſed by a wall, and defended by a ftrong caſtle. It is a 
great thoroughfare from the weſt parts of /Yales to Briſtol 
and Bath, and alſo from Manmeuth to Gloucefler ; and the 
inhabitants carry on a great trade in flannel. It gives 
* = of earl to the ancient and noble Put, of 

Ve Ville. b | 


| 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


HIS county takes its name from the city of Gu. 
ce/ter, which was called by the Saxons Gleauceſter : 
and is bounded on the N. by Herefordſhire, WVorce/erſhire. 
and a part of Jarwickſhire; on the eaſt by Warwick 
ſhire, Oxfordſhire, and a very ſmall part of Berkſhire x 


on the S. by Hlihire, and Somerſetſhire; and on the W. 


by Herefordſhire, and Aoxmouthfbire. Its extent from N 
E. to 8. W. is ſixty-five miles in length, and twenty-ſix 
in breadth from E. to W. It contains twenty-ſeven 
market-towns, two hundred and eighty pariſhes, one 
caſtle, two foreſts, nineteen parks, twenty-ſix thouſang 
ſeven hundred and ſixty houſes, and a hundred and ſixty4 
two thouſand five hundred and ſixty inhabitants: it is 
ſubdivided into thirteen hundreds, but ſends only eight 
members to parliament, that is, two for the county, two 
for the city of Glouceſter, and two each for Cirence/ter and 
Tewkſbury. | 

The air here is healthy throughout its whole extent; 
but its ſoil and appearance are Afferent in different parts 
of it: in the E. it is hilly, in the W. woody, and in 
the middle is enriched with a fruitful vale. The E. part, 
called Cotefwould, or Cotfwold, has a ſharp air; and, though 
the lands are not very fertile in corn, they feed a great 
number of ſheep. | 


High Co:fevold alſo mong the ſhepherd ſwains 
Is oft remember'd, though the greedy plough 
Preys on its carpet. Dyer. 


The old poet Drayton likewiſe made the beauties of C, 
wold a ſubject of poetic deſcription. The Vale includes 
both ſides of the river Severn, and is very fertile, eſpecially 
in rich paſtures. - | 


The vale of Severn, nature's garden wide, 
By the blue ſteeps of diſtant Malvern wall'd, 
Solemnly vaſt, Dyer. 


Here is made the cheeſe which, next to that of Cheſhire, 
is highly eſteemed all over England; and a great deal of 
this cheeſe is alſo made in Millſpire. In this Yale the air 
is ſo mild, even in winter, that it ſeems to enjoy a different 
climate” from that of Coteſiwould. The Foreft of Dean, 
which borders upon Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire, is 
fertile both in paſture and tillage ; it bears very fine oaks, 
and has rich mines of iron and valuable coal-pits. In 


general this county may be juſtly ſaid to abound with all 


the neceſlaries of life in the greateſt perfection, as corn, 
wool, iron, timber, bacon, cyder, and fiſh, particularly fal- 
mon. The chief manufacture carried on by the inha- 
bitants is clothing, which, in former times, before the French 
obtained the Levant trade, has been known to return 
five hundred thouſand pounds per annum. ä 
Its principal river is the Severn, which riſes in Mont- 
gomeryſpbire, and, entering this county a little above Tzw#/- 
bury, runs near 8. W. by fy ae vob diſcharging itſelf into 
the Bri/to! Channel. The tide flows as high as Tewk/bury, 
which, following the courſe of the river, is near ſeventy 
miles. A little below Newnham it reſembles a ſea, and 
the tide of flood ruſhes on with ſuch impetuoſity, that it 
comes in a roll often near four feet high, carrying every 
thing before it. This is called The' Boar. But what is 
ſtill more remarkable is, that the tides are higheſt one year 
at the full moon, and the next at the change; and one 
ue the night tides are higheſt, and the next the day-tides. 
n this river are taken plenty of excellent ſalmon, lamprey, 
and conger eels, | | 1 
The principal places in Glouce/ter/bire are the follow- 
ing: | FR 
GLOUCESTER, by the Britons called Caer-Glow, which 
ſignifies fine city, and by the Romans Glevum, is ſcated 
on the E. ſide of the river Severn, a hundred and four 


miles from London. It abounds much with croſſes and 
i ſtatues of the kings of England, and has a handſome 


f proſpect of ſteeples, ſome without a church. Theſe, and 


| 


] 


| 


city, gave riſe to the old proverb, © As ſure as God is at 
1 5 „ c lauegſter.“ 


the religious foundations formerly in every part of the 


B U. R 


« Glouceſter.” The cathedral is a venerable pile with a 
handſome tower, and a finely vaulted choir. ,, Onfthe N. 
ſide lies the unfortunate king Edward II. and before the 
high altar, in the middle of the church, lies the equally 
unfortunate prince Robert, the eldeſt fon of William the 
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ueror, who, after being impriſoned twenty-ſix years 
by th younger brother Rufes, died and was — here, 
In this cathedral is a whiſpering-place, which formerly 
aſſed among the vulgar as ſomewhat almoſt miraculous, 
till they were told that there is a whiſpering-gallery in St. 
PauPs cathedral. This city was anciently fortified, but 
after the Reſtoration was diſmantled by act of parliament, 
on account of the reſiſtance it made againſt the forces of 
| Charles I. The old houſes projecting into the ſtreets, 
and its croſs, were pulled down by act of parliament 
in 1750, and inſtead of the latter is a ſtatue of colonel 
$-hoyn, their member, who at his own expence made a 
very large reſervoir, about half a mile from thence, and| 
cauſed the water to be conveyed into a ſquare daſon at 
the foot of this ſtatue, from whence it runs into four 
canals, which flow through the four great ſtreets that 
meet in the centre of the city. There are here large 
remains of abbies and convents, both of black and 
white friars. In this city are manufactures of pins, and 
ſome glaſs-houſes. It gives the title of duke to prince 
William Henry, third ſon of the late prince of Wales, 
and eldeſt ſurviving brother of his preſent majeſty. 
Glouceſter has a large quay, wharf, and cuſtom-houſe 
on the river. The receipts at the cuſtom-houſe of this 
city, in the 3 1781, amounted to no more than 253]. 
whilſt the ſalaries and incidents were 2751. In the city 
are twelve companies, the maſters of which attend the 
mayor on all public occaſions in their 3 and with 
ſtreamers. Great proviſion is here made for the pqor, 
particularly Bartholomew's hoſpital for fifty-four men and 
women; a blue-coat hoſpital for educating twenty boys, | 
and for maintaining and annually cloathing ten men and 
women; there are alſo three others, with ſeveral bene- 
factions for cor jak young tradeſmen, and putting out 
boys apprentice, and an infirmary has been erected here. 
The city is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and 
common- council, who are never fewer than twenty-ſix, 
nor above thirty-nine, a town-clerk, and ſword-bearer. 
It was made the ſee of a biſhop by king Henry VIII. who 
converted the abbey-church into a cathedral, with a dean 
and fix prebendaries. Its police reflects great honour on 
the magiſtracy: here neither beggars, vagabonds, nor 
proſtitutes are ſuffered to infeſt the ſtreets. Here 2 
originated that benevolent and ſalutary ſcheme, the eſta- 
bliſhment of Sunday-ſchools, calculated to amend the morals 
of the riſing generation of the lower claſs of people, to 
habituate them to order and decorum, and to inſtruct 
them in the elementary puns of knowledge, ſuch as read- 
ing, writing, and the firſt rules of arithmetic : for this 
uſeful plan, which has been pretty widely adopted, the 
nation is indebted to the exertions of Mr. Raikes of this 


City. | 

55 The foreſt of Dean lies in that part of Glouceſterſhire 
S. of the city, of which the Severn forms the eaſtern 
boundary. It contains twenty-three pariſhes and four 
market-towns. By the third report of the commiſſioners 
appointed to enquire into the royal foreſts, &c. it appears 
that this foreſt is divided into ſix walks, which are under 
the care of ſix keepers, each of whom has a lodge. The 
total of the lands belonging to the crown, in the foreſt, 
amounts to 23,015 acres beſide which there are lands 
claimed as freeholds, amounting to 1,185 acres, and 
1, 358 acres have been encroached ; on all theſe lands there 
are 578 cottages erected. The timber felled for the uſe 
of the navy, within the foreſt of Dean, from the year 
1761 to 1786 was, 5 


, | | . . 
16, 73 load of oa 1 . | 


871 load of beech -. = = = 908 | 
225,430 cords of cordwood » = = 6,953 
| ſtakes * * * has 2 —» — — 2 
1,510 tons of bark K 2 ,- 2,650 


| Total 41,337 
The expences and charges on which 


| nel-houſe of the church. 


| | was equally deciſive in favour of the houſe of 


S 


There are now growing on the foreſt 24, ooo oaks, and 
the commiſſioners eſtimate that 1,500 load may be annually. 


acres with acorns, and give a very circumſtantial account 
of the probable expences, revenue, and quantity of tim- 


tained, throughout a period of an hundred years. | 

CIRENCESTER, fo called from the river Churn, on 
which it ſtands, and Cre, a caſtle, is a populous, rich, 
and trading town, full of clothiers; it ſtands eighteen 
miles to the S. E. of Glouceſter, and eighty-five to the 
N. W. of London, and carries on a great trade in wool, 
which is brought from the inland counties of Leicęſter, 
Northampton, and Lincoln, and bought up here by the 
clothiers of Miliſbire and Glouceſterſhire, for the ſupply of 
the great clothing trade. Here 1s alarge beautiful church, 


with two iſles, ſupported by ſtrong pillars. The chancel 


is handſomely decorated, and the tower is very neat and 
lofty; the windows ſhew ſome beautiful remains of painted 


pitals and alms-houſes, 
Many antiquities have been found here. The town is 
governed by two high-conſtables, and has two weekly 


this town earl Bathur/? has an 
gardens, | 
FAIRFORD, a ſmall market-town, ſituated on the river 
Caln, twenty-two miles S. E. of Glouceſter, is remarkable 
for the many medals and urns that have been dug up here, 
and alſo for the fine painted windows of the church, from 
deſigns of Albert Durer. Theſe were captured on board 
a ſhip bound to Rome, in the reign of Henry VII. Mr. 
Joon Tame, a merchant of Londen, who by this means 
ecame poſſeſſed of them, built the church in order to 
place theſe paintings in the windows, which are twenty- 
eight in number, aud are glazed with this invaluable prize, 
which ſtill remain entire; for in the civil wars the glaſs was 
taken out and concealed. The founder of this ſtructure, 
who died in 1500, lies buried on the N. fide of the church, 
under a marble monument. 172 
TEWKSBURY.Iis ſeated at the confluence of the rivers 
Severn and Avon, ninety-ſeven miles W. N. W. of Lon- 
don, and contains above five hundred houſes. Its church 
is a noble ſtructure, and one of the largeſt in England 
that is not collegiate or a cathedral, it has likewiſe the 
remains of a venerable monaſtery, The town is go-- 
verned by two bailiffs and twenty-four burgeſſes, and its 
neighbourhood to Cotefwould makes the clothing trade 
flouriſh here. It has likewiſe a manufacture of cotton. 
This place is rendered famous for the deciſive battle 
which was fought in a park adjoining to it, on the 3d of 


— Monday for corn, eattle, and proviſions; 
another on Friday for wool. eee e 
elegant feat, park, and 


May, 1471, between the Yorkifts, commanded by Ed- 


ward IV. and Lancaſtrians, led by the duke of Somerſet, 
at which queen Margaret, and her ſon prince Edward 
were preſent: the event proved fatal to the latter, in con- 
ſequence of the intemperate valour of the duke of So- 
merſet. The duke, the queen, and young prince were 
made priſoners. Somerſet was beheaded ; the queen con- 
fined four years in the Tower of London, and then ran- 
ſomed by her father, the duke of Anjou, for fifty thouſand 
crowns z but the young prince, then eighteen years of age, 
was inhumanly butchered by the king's brothers, and bu- 
ried, without any marks of diſtinction, in the church of 
the Black friars at Tewkſbury. 


either periſhed in the field, or, falling into'the hands of the 
conqueror, were put to death; three thouſand: of their 
men were ſlain, whoſe bones are ſtill ſhewn in the char- 


fought in the civil contentions of the two: houſes, and 


famous earl of Varwiel was ſlain. The next battle was 

that of Boſworth, on the 22d of Auguff, 1455 which 

ancaſtar. 

Tewkſbury adhered to the fortunes of Charles I. in that 
more recent civil brojl. * _ e 

CHELTENHAM, eight miles to the S. E, of Tewk/bury, 

and eighty- nine from London, is celebrated for its mineral 


amounted to CNN GO ENS. BL ” 13,619 


ſpring, which is a purgative chalybeate, like that at Scare 


. borough, 
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cut down. They likewiſe recommend the planting 18, 00 


ber which would be incurred, and might be annually ob- 


glaſs : and there are five chapels adjoining it, In this 
town is a free-ſchool, a charity-ſchool, and ſeveral hoſ-.. 


Twenty noblemen of 
the firſt diſtinction, adherents to the queen and her ſon, 


This was the twelfth battle 
happened eighteen days after that of Barnet, in which the 


20 
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borongh, This town was rapidly advancing into conſe- 
quence, from having received a viſit from their majeſties 
in the year 1788; but the medical properties of its ſpring 
have funk in reputation by the caprice of public opinion. 

The chief manufacturing towns in this county are, 
Hampton, in the N.; LOT in the centre Durſt and 
I boten, more to the ſouthward, In theſe places are ma- 
nufa&ured white cloths for the uſe of the army, and the 
India company : the Turkey trade in this article, which 
uſed to be very conſiderable, is now much declined. 

STROUD, a few miles S. of Painfwick, ſtands on the 
fide of a ſmall ſtream, which rifing from ſome hills mid- 
way between this place and Cirence/ter, runs into the Se- 
vern below Gloucefter ; the waters of this rivulet are re- 
puted to poſſeſs a peculiar property favourable to the dying 
of ſcarlet, on which account much of that branch of bu- 
fineſs is carried on upon its banks. A navigable canal 
has been carried along this narrow ſtream, from the Se- 
vernto within about two miles of Cirenceſter ; from thence 
it is conveyed, by a tunnel, or archway, the height of 
which is fifteen feet from the ſurface of the water, through 
Saperton Hill, two miles and three furlongs in extent, for 
the purpoſe of communicating with the Thames at Lechlade, 
In November 1789 this yg ee was completed. 

To the N. of Burſſey is Bertley- caſtle, . 

where that unfortunate prince 

Eaward II. was long held in confinement, ſuffering the 
moſt ignominious treatment, and was at length barba- 
rouſly murdered, A. D. 1327. That greateſt of modern 
poets, Gray, repreſents a Welſþ bard, with a prophetic 


ſpirit addreffing Edward I. and predicting the mileries | 


which ſhould befal his offspring, in conſequence of a 
eruel policy, which led him to cauſe all the Melſb bards to 
be inhumanly maſſacred in cold blood. 
| Mark the year, and mark the night, 
When Severn ſhall re-echo with affright 
The ſhrieks of death, thro* Ferkley's roofs that ring; 
| - » | Shrieks of an agonizing king 

The city of Briſtal has been already deſcribed in treat- 
ing of Semerſet/hire ; and, as we then obſerved that a con- 
ſiderable part of that ＋ ſtands in Glourefter ſhire, we 
omitted taking notice of St. Vincent's rocks, and the Hot 
Vell diſtant about two miles from Briſtol. St. Vincent's 
rocks are a vaſt and irregular heap of ſtones, intermixed 
with minerals.; but the principal ſubſtance of the rocks 
is 2 very hard lime-ſtone. The rock out of which iſſues 
the famous water called that of the Hot Well, or Briſtol 
water, ſtands on the N. fide of the river Avon, and af- 
fords a romantic and beautiful proſpect. This water, 
when drank at the ſpring head, has a fine gentle warmth 
and a delicate foft milky taſte; it is very grateful to the 
ſtomach, and is allowed to be cooling, clntin „and bal- 
famic ; but one of its great qualities is its aſtringency: 
this renders it uſeful in the diabetes; and, in conſequence 
of its other qualities, it is drank with great ſucceſs in ob- 
ſtructions in the urinal paſſages from gravel, as alſo in 
conſumptive caſes. | 

Thoſe native cryſtals, called Briſtol-ſtones, are found in 
vaſt. quantities in the cracks of rocks and cavities of 
ſtones ; but chiefly in the cavities of iron ore. They riſe 
in a great variety of forms in different places, and the 
clufters of them are yet more various in their appearance; 
they generally adhere to the rock or ore at one end, and 


terminate in a point at the other. 


SECT. IX. 
He RETORDSAHIAR x. 


1 ez; on the E. by Worcefterſhire and Glouceſter. 
Bire; on the S8. by Monmouthſhire and part of Glou- | 
cefterjbirey: and on the W. by Radnorſhire and part of 
ecknock/bere, in Wales ; it extends thirty-five miles from 


N. to 8. thirty even from E. to W. and is a hundred 
and thirty in circumference. Its form is ſomewhat circular, 
but ed toward the S. and extending into points in 


many directions ; n ET 6: ' 

This county lies in the dioceſe of Herefeyd, and con- 
tains eight market-towns, eighty-ſeven viearages, a bün⸗ 
kred and ſeventy-fix pariſhes, and three hundred and 
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five thouſand fix hundred inhabitants. It is divided into 
eleven hundreds, an ſends eight members to parliament 
—_— two Nr the "W and two for each of 
the following towns, Her empſier or Leomin 
and Weobly. 1 men 4 = Nen 
The air of this county is healthy and delightful, whence 
the inhabitants 1 live to a great age. As an in- 
ſtance of which, it is ſaid, that a morris-dance was per- 
formed before James I. by ten men and women, whoſe 
ages together made a thouſand years. The ſoil is ex. 
ceedingly rich, PREY excellent corn, wool, and fruit, 
as is evident from the Lempſter bread, WYeobly ale, and 
1 cyder ; the laſt of which is ſent to all parts 
of England. The apples producing the cyder -grow in 
greater abundance here, than in any other county, being 
plentiful even in the hedge-rows. Of theſe are various 
kinds, yielding liquors of different ſtrength and qualities. 
The moſt celebrated is the red-freakt, which is faid to be 
peculiar to this county. The Styer cyder is remarkable 
for a ſuperior ſtrength and body, and for keeping very 
well. Aikin, p. 101. It alſo abounds with wood and fþ, 
The ſheep of Herefordſhire are ſmall, affording a fine ſilky 
wool, in quality approaching to the Spaniſh. Dyer enu- 
merates more places in this county, than in any other, as 
favourable for breeding of ſheep. His lines are equally 
juit-and poetical. 8857 k 


Such the leas 
And ruddy tilth which ſpiry Roſs beholds, 
From a green hillock, o'er her lofty elms 53 - © 
And Lemfter's brooky tract, and airy Croft, 
And ſuch Harleian Eywoed's ſwelling turf, 
Wav'd as the billows of a rolling ſea ; ; 
And Sbebden, for his lofty terrace fam'd, 
Which from a mountain's ridge, elate o'er woods, 
And girt with all Siluria, ſees around 
Regions on regions blended in the clouds, 


Eywood is a ſeat of the earl of Oxford, who has another 
at Brampton- Bryan in this county; Shobden is the feat of 
lord Bateman. / A <a 

Herefordſhire is plentifully watered with feveral rivers, 
the chief of which are the Hye, the Mn, and the 
Lug; all which are well ſtored with fiſh. The falmon 
of this county are very remarkable ; for in other parts of 
England they are ſo far out of ſeaſon, after ſpawning, as 
to be unwholeſome food, till they have been again at ſea 
to recover themſelves ; but here they are always ſound, fat, 
and fit for the table. The principal places in this county 
are the following : CCC 

HERETORb, the metropolis, and only city of the coun. 
ty, received its name from the Saxons, it ſignifying the ford 
of the army, and being the head-quarters of the Saxons; 
it is ſeated on the banks of the ye, a hundred and thir- 
ty-two miles from London, and twenty-ſix from Glou- 
65 It has a good ſtone bridge of eight arches over the 

ye, and is ſurrounded with rivers on all ſides except the 
E. This city, though large, is not populous : as it lies 
low the ſtreets are often overflowed, fo that they are very 
ny: It originally owed its flouriſhing ſtate to the mar- 
tyrdom of Ethelbert, king of the Eaſi Angles, who was 
baſely murdered by king O, and had a church built here 
to his memory, which was ſoon erected into an epiſcopal 
fee. This is a _ fabric; the choir, though plain, is 
neat, and has a good organ; and the ſpire is handſome, 
but not very lofty, rx. i 

The city is governed by a mayor, and has diſtinct pri- 
vileges for its ſeveral companies, who have their reſpective 
halls. In the time of the civil wars, this city, being very 
ſtrong and well defended, ſupported a very ſevere ſiege 


81 in ee . 3 by Slow | apainſt the parliament forces, and even the Scurtiſp army, 


four thouſand of the latter having been flain before it; 
but at length it ſurrendered. Of its fix pariſh-churches 
two were demoliſhed by the ſiege; but in 1738 the Go. 
thic chapel belonging to the biſhop's palace was pulied 
down, in order to ere& another for the public ſervice. 
Without the walls of 1 City are the ruins of Black- 
friars monaſtery, and a ſtone croſs entire, round which 
were the cloiſters,” and now the cloiſters of the cathedral 
incloſe Juft ſuch another. Theſe croſſes ſeryed as a kind 
of pulptt, whence a monk uſed to preach to the people 
in the Gen "air, It has an hoſpital, liberally endowed, for 
twelve poor perſons, with two charity- ſchools. Its weekly 


* * . 
ninetyrone villages, fifteen thouſand houſes, and ninety 
; . - * 
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markets are on Vangſday, Friday, and Saturday; and it 
is nne, 8 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
ves title of firſt viſcount of England to a branch of the | 
; NR family. , 

The walls may be traced all round the city, though in 
ſome places overgrown with trees, ſhrubs, graſs, and 
hedges» Toward the N. it is ſheltered by a high mountain 
of ſteep aſcent, with a valt camp at the top, from which 
is a proſpect as far as St. Michael's Mount in Monmouth- 

ire, and on the other ſide is a lofty bleak mountain that 
ſeparates Brecknockfhire from this county. 

LEMPSTER, or LEOMINSTER, is a large borough on 
the river Lug, over which are ſeveral bridges, fifteen miles 
N. from Hereford, and a hundred and thirty-four from 
London. The church, which is very large, having been 
in a manner rebuilt, is a very beautiful ſtructure. On the | 
north ſide of it was a conſiderable priory, two ailes of 
which now belong to the church, and two others of lighter 
workmanſhip have been added. "There are ſome poor re- 
mains of the priory, particularly a little chapel which pro- 
bably belonged to the prior's family, and underneath it 
runs a rivulet, which ſerved to grind his corn, but now 
turns a fulling-mill ; and near it are very large ponds for 
fiſh, which uſed to furniſh the monks on days of faſting. 
This town is noted for its fine wool, as well as the beſt 
wheat and barley, conſequently for the fineſt bread : it has 
alſo a briſk trade in hat-making. Three rivulets that 
bave a ſwift current run through the town, and there are 
others very near it; the inhabitants make uſe of theſe to 
work their mills and other machinery in the various 
branches of their manufacture. f 
Ross, a neat, pleaſant, and populous town, ſituated on 
the river Wye, thirteen miles S. E. of Hereford, and one 
hundred and nineteen N. W. of London. The benevo- 
lent diſpoſition and uſeful life of a native of this place, 
Fohn Kyrle, eſq. (who died in the year 1724, at the age 
of ninety) not only contributed to the happineſs of the 
inhabitants ot the diſtrict whilit he lived, but has rendered 
the place itſelf univerſally known, by che manner in which 
this character has been celebrated by Pope, (in his third moral 
epiſtle addreſſed to lord Bathurft, on the uſe of riches) under 
the title of “ the Man of Roſs.” The poet records this 
philanthropiſt as having erected a church there ; built and 
endowed ſome alms-houſes ; conveyed a ſtream of water 
into the town; and for being the affiduous friend, guide, 
and comforter, of all who wanted relief, direction, or ſolace; 
adminiſtering medicines to the ſick, and pacifying the con- 
tentious; giving marriage portions to virgins, and appren- 
ticing orphans, all which he was enabled to effect with a 
fortune of five hundred pounds a year | He lies interred in 
the chancel of the church, without even his name in- 


ſcribed on a ſtone, 


Who builds a church to Gov, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with h.s name. 


— 


SE CT. XX. 
' Oxror DSHIRE. 


f L458 county takes its name from the city of Ox- 
1 We and 1s bounded on the N. by Warwicbſbire 
and Northamptonſhire, between which counties it runs for 
a few miles due N.; on the E. by Buckinghamſhire ; on 
the S. and S. E. by Berkfhire ; and on the W. by Glou- 
cgſterſbire. It extends e miles from N. to S. 
through its narrow ſouth- eaſtern tract; twenty-ſix from E. 
to W. in its broadeſt part by I vodſtoct; and a hundre 
and thirty - eight in circumference. ä 
The irregularity of this county baffles all attempts to 
deſcribe its figure, but with the two contiguous and 
equally irregular counties of Bucks and Berks, it produces 
a compact form, approaching to a ſquare, but for want 
of a due number of angles, l deſcribing a circle, 
though with a few diſcordant projections. 

It ſends nine members to parliament, namely, 
two knights for the ſhire, two repreſentatives of the 
univerſity, two for the city of 1 two burgeſſes for 
Mood ſtoci, and one for Banbury. It is divided into four- 
teeen hundreds, and contains ſixty-two vicarages, two 
hundred and eighty pariſhes, twelve market- towns, four 
hundred and fifty-one' villages, nineteen thouſand houſes, | 
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The air of this county is equal in goodneſs to any 
other; for the ſoil being naturally dry, and at the ſame 
time plentifully watered with limpid ſtreams, the air is 
conſequently rendered ſweet and wholeſome. | 

The moſt conſiderable foreſt now ſtanding in the coun- 
ty, is that of Witchwood; between Burford and Charlbury. 
The want of fuel has been much felt in this county ever 
ſince wood has become ſcarce; to remedy this inconve- 
nience, a navigable canal has been continued from Bir- 


of which is to form a junction with the Thames, and it 
is now advanced fo far in the county as to ſupply it pretty 
generally with coal, at a moderate price. | | 

The foil in general is very fruitful, both in corn and 
graſs ; but there is a great variety in it, and conſequently 
ſeveral _— of fertility. The huſbandmen know well 
how to diſtinguiſh and manage accordingly, both as to 
the tillage and the different kinds of grain ſown here, 
there being no leſs than five ſorts of wheat, adapted to as 
many kinds of ſoil, The meadows are covered with rich 
graſs, and are extremely profitable to the farmer. The 
chief commodities are corn, malt, catth,” fruit, free-flone, 
ſeveral ſorts of earth uſeful in medicine, dying, and 


facture of blankets. | | 7 
The principal rivers are the Thames, which forms the 


boundary of the county on the S.; Cherwell, Windruſh, 


ably good. The principal places are the following: 
OXFORD, a noble, populous, and fine city, ſeated in a 


well, fifty-three miles from London. It is pretended by 
ſome authors, that it was built a thouſand years before the 
birth of our Saviour ; but this is juſtly controverted by 
others; however, it is allowed by all to have been a place 
of note before the coming of the Saxons. The whole 
city, with its ſuburbs, is of a circular form, three miles 
in circumference. The ſtreets are ſpacious, neat, and 
generally ſtraight; the mayor and aldermen govern the 


corporation, but in ſubjeclion to the chancellor and vice- 


chancellor of the univerſity, to whom both they and the 
ſheriff of e v md ſwear to maintain the rights and 
privileges of the univerſity. On St. Scholaſtica's day, 
which is on the tenth of February, ſixty- two of the prin- 
cipal citizens pay an acknowledgment of one penny each, 
inſtead of a heavy fine laid on the city, for an outra 


| committed againſt the univerſity in the reign of Edward III. 


when ſixty- two ſtudents were barbarouſly murdered by 
the citizens. | 

King John, compelled by his barons, ſummoned a par- 
liament to meet here, in the year 1258, the proceedings 
of which were ſo diſorderly, that it was generally known 
afterward by the name of © the mad parliament.” When 
Henry VIII. ſuppreſſed the monaſteries, among the 
new biſhopricks which he then erected was that of 2 
which has ſubſiſted ever ſince. 
parliament in this city, in the year 1625, in conſequence 


1644 he ſummoned ſuch of the members of both houſes 
as were devoted to his intereſts ; theſe were ſeceders from 


markably diſtinguiſhed for attachment to the unfortunate 
Charles I. who here held his court during the whole civil 
war, and, it being the head quarters of the royal army, 
many ſkirmiſhes took place in the 5 
in one of which, at Chalgrave. field, near 


Hambden, the brave and inflexible patriot, loſt his life. 


its reviv ib. 
ceiving from him grants of many privileges and large re- 


name, the ſole object with many being only to read and 


and a hundred and fourteen thouſand inhabitants. = 
Vor. II. . j 


mingham to paſs through Oxfordſhire, the final deſtination 


ſcouring. Whitney in this county is famous for its manu 


and Evenlode, affording plenty of fiſh, which are remark- 


delightful plain on the banks of the Thames and Cher- 


22 
Charles I. aſſembled a 


of the plague then raging in Lendon; and in the year 


the parliament then ſitting at Vgſiminſter, and which firſt 
introduced exciſe laws into England. This city was re- 


atlin ton, 
fourteen miles S. E. of Oxford, in the year 1643, 2 


THE UNIVERSIT v has been ſaid to have been founded 
by the great Alfred, but is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
a ſeminary of learning before his time, although it owed 

al and conſequence to his liberal patronage, re- 


About the middle of the twelfth century, public 
lectures on the civil law were read here, not more than 
ten years after a copy of Jiſtinian s Inflitutes had been 
found in Italy. In the reign of Henry III. there were 
| ſaid to be fteen. thouſand ſcholars, if they deſerve that 


write, whilſt the greateſt number attained to neither, and 
the r acquired only bad Latin, and worle logs. F 


— 
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At preſent the univerſity, conſidered as a body corpo- 
rate, conſiſts of the officers of the univerſity in general, 
and of the ſeveral colleges. The governors of this great 
univerſity, which, for the number of its colleges, and the 
fineneſs of its buildings, has not its equal, are the fol- 
lowing : I. The chancellor, who is choſen by the ſtu- 
dents in convocation, and whoſe office is to inſpect the 
government of the univerſity, to protect its privileges, 
and call aſſemblies. The choice generally falls on ſome 
nobleman of high rank, and his office is for life. II. The 
high ſteward, who is nominated by the chancellor, and 
accepted of by the univerſity: his office is for life, and 
his employment to aſſiſt the chancellor and proctors in the 
execution of their offices, and to fit as judge in capital 
cauſes, when required by the chancellor. III. The vice- 
chancellor, who is annually nominated by the chancellor as 
his deputy, and is elected in convocation. He is always 
the head of ſome college, and is in orders; he on all oc- 
caſions repreſents the chancellor in his abſence, IV. The 
proctors, who are two in number, and are annually choſen 
out of the ſeveral colleges by turns. Their duty is to 
inſpect the public exerciſes, to ſee diſcipline preſerved, 
and all diforders prevented or puniſhed. After theſe are 
the keeper of the records, the regiſter, ſix beadles, and a 


verger. 
There are likewiſe twenty-ſix profeſſors, namely ; 


profeſſor of Divinity. 
—— Civ Law. 
— —  Phylic. 

— Hebrew. 
— Greek. 
— — Modern Hiſtory. 
Margaret profeſſor of Divinity. 
Savilean profeſſor in Aſtronomy. 
Profeffor of EA. 

hiloſophy. 


Regius 


_ —— 


Natural 

Moral Philoſophy. 

Cambden profeſſor of Hiſtory. 

Archbiſhop Lands proſeſſor of Arabic. 

Lord Almoner's profeſſor of Arabic. 

Reader in Anatomy. 

Finerian profeſſor of the Laws of England, (firſt 
held by Sir William Blacklone. ) 

Univerſity 2 wo 

Keeper of Boadleian Li . 

the 5 

Lord Litehſiela's Clinical profeſſor. 
Reader in Chemiſtry. ä 
Profeſſor of Botany. 
— — Poetry. 


r Muſic. | 
For ſome years paſt a courſe of eight ſermons have been 


„ 


——ͤ— 


preached every year in St. Mary's church, in confirmation | 


and eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian faith, and upon other 
religious ſubjects, called “the Bampton lectures, on a 
very liberal endowment, (ſaid to be 160/. per annum) 
made by the laſt will of Ar. ohn Bampton, canon of 
Saliſbury. | | | 


The preſent number of ſtudents, including ſuch as | 


merely attend in term time to keep commons, is ſuppoſed 
to exceed three thouſand. | 

The colleges are places provided with ſufficient reve- 
nues for the maintenance of a maſter, profeflors, and ſtu- 
dents: the halls are houſes where the ſtudents live, either 
wholly or in part, at their own nce. Of the firſt 
ſort there are twenty, and of the latter five. In each 
of theſe are private ſectures and diſputations in the liberal 
ſciences, to prepare the ſtudents for public exerciſes. They 
are ranked in the following order:  - 

I. Univerſity-College, founded before the year 872, but 
how much earlier is not certain; after the Daniſb devaſta- 
tions it was reſtored by William of Durbam, in the 
year 1332. It has one maſter, twelve fellows, ſeventeen! 
ſcholars, with many other ſtudents, amounting in the 
—_— ns 3 __ D PN 3 hr ns of 

” , 5 it One lar iful rang the 
ſouth ſide * which is divided: into a bandes fi 
chapel, and on the north fide are now erected noble apart- 


** 


me hall and 
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ments for the maſter and two phyſicians, who travel for 
five years on a handſome allowance provided by Dr. Rt 
cliffe, and may reſide here five other years. In a niche 
before this | thang is a ſtatue of the late queen 4y-. 
and in a niche on the infide of a new quadrangle is that 
of Dr. Radcliffe, who left forty thouſand pounds to this 
college for the above purpoſes, and for building a public 
library, which is a noble ſtructure; | 

IT. Baliol-Cillege, founded by John Balisl, whoſe fon 
was king of Scotland. It maintains a maſter, twelve fel. 
lows, eighteen ſcholars, and eighteen exhibitioners, the 
whole number of the ſociety being about ninety. It has 
a library furniſhed with a noble collection of books, 

III. Merton-College takes its name from its founder 
Walter of Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and chancellor of 
England, about the year 1272. It has a warden, twenty. 
four fellows, fourteen portioniſts, and two clerks ; the 
number of members amount to about a hundred. 

IV: Exeter-College, founded in 1316, by Walter Sta- 

on, biſhop of Exeter, and lord-treaſuter of England. 
It maintains a rector, twenty-three fellows, one bible. 
clerk, and three exhibitioners; the ſtudents of every 
ſort amount to about fifty. It has one large quadrangle, 
which has a very noble front, and over the gate is a 
ſplendid tower. +230 CAE 

V. Oriel-College, at firſt named St. Mary's and King's. 
College. It was founded by Adam de Brome, almoner to 
Edward II. in 1324 ; and his fon Edward III. adding to 
the revenue a rich meſſuage called L'Oriel, it thence took 
the name of Oriel- College. It conſiſts of one handſome 


*. — quadrangle, and has a provoſt, and about ninety 
udents. ö 

VI. Dueer's-Callege, founded in 1340 by Eglesfield, 
chaplain or confeſſor to Philippa, conſort to Eaibard III. 


in honour of whom he called it Queen s- College. It main- 
tains in all about 180 ſtudents. It has had ſome noble be- 
nefactors, who have erected extenſive and handſome build- 
ings. The college is a beautiful piece of modern archi- 
b. 00} Her late majeſty queen Caroline's ſtatue is 


| erected in this college under a kind of temple” ſupported 


by pillars, ſhe ny give one thouſand pounds toward 
completing the new building. On the /1 8th day of De- 
cember, 1778, the weſt wing of this beautiful ſttucture 
was confumed by re. „ hide os, 
VII. New-CGillege, founded in 1386, by Hilliam of 
Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, lord high chancellor; and 
firſt prelate of the order of the garter, under the name 
of the college of the Bleſſed Virgin Mury. It has a 
warden, feventy fellows, ten chaplains, three clerks, ſix- 
teen choriſters, and many gentlemen commoners. Great 
additions have been made to the beauty of the. buildings, 
which have been alſo enlarged toward the garden with 


| two ſtately and uniform wings. The chapel is a magni- 


ficent ſtructure, with a very lofty tower, and a fine ring 
of bells. The library is well furniſhed with books and 
manuſcripts. Pl 
VIII. Lincoln-College, founded in 1427, by Richard 
Flemming, biſhop. of Lincoln; but finiſhed by Thomas De- 
| Rotherham, biſhop of Lincoln, afterward lord high chan- 
.cellor, and archbiſhop of Tori, in 1475. It has a rector, 
twelve fellows, nine ſcholars, twenty exhibitioners, two 
'chaplains, Wc. NE | | 
IX. M-Sonuls-College, founded by Henry Chichely, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, for offering up prayers for the 
ſouls of all who fell in the wars of Henry V. in France. 
Colonel Codrington bequeathed 10,000. to this college 
for building a library, and farniſhing it with books. Fhis 
library is two hundred feet long within the walls, and 
thirty-two feet and a half broad: it has eleven large win- 
dows to the fouth, with a window of ſeventeen feet in 
width at each end, It is a fine Gothic ſtructure, and is 
thus built in conformity to the chapel. r 
X. een founded in 1458, by Nlium 
Patten, otherwiſe _— biſhop. of Minche/ter, and 
lord high chancellor. The chapel and hall are magnifi- 
cent, and-the walks highly pleaſant. PV GS 
XI. Brauen Noſe- College, founded in 1509; by William 
Smith, biſhop of Lincoln, eonſiſts of two quadrangles, in 
the leſſer of which are the chapel and library; and under 
them a wide and pleaſant cloiſter, elegantly buſt; . 
XII. Corpus-Chrifti-Cillege, founded in 15165 by Ri- 


chard Fox, biſnop of inc heſter, contains ſome very noble 
buildings, 
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buildings, and its library has a valuable collection of books 
and manuſcripts. nt 99 : 383 
XIII. Chrift-Church-Cillege was begun in the year 1515, 
by Cardinal Walſey 3 but upon his diſgrace it fell into the 
king's hands, who joined it to Canterbury-College, and 
Peckwater-Inn, It has a dean, eight canons, one hun- 
dred and one ſtudents, eight chaplains, eight ſinging men, 
eight choriſters, and a teacher of muſic, a ſchool-maſter, 
uſher, forty grammar-ſcholars, &c. In the ſtately tower 
in the front of the gate, hangs the great bell called Tom, 
which was removed thither out of the ſteeple of the ca- 
thedral, and is ſeven feet one inch in diameter, weighing 
ſeventeen thouſand pounds weight. This bell is tolled 
every night, at nine o'clock, one hundred and one ſtrokes ; 
agreeable to the number of ſtudents in the college, 'to 
ive warning for ſhutting up the gates of the colleges 
and halls. The buildings of this college are very large 
and ſplendid. - The great quadrangle has a wide and 
handſome terrace round it, and a fountain in the middle. 
Peckwater quadrangle is finely built, and there are alſo 
two other ſquares. The cathedral is lofty, the hall and 
library are high and ſpacious, and the latter contains a 
noble collection of books. In a word, this college is a 
univerſity of itſelf. 
XIV. Trinity-Cullege was originally a religious houſe, 
called Durham- College, for the monks of Durham cathe- 
dral ſeated in the N. ſuburb ; but upon the diſſolution of 
monaſteries, Sir Thomas Pope purchaſed it of thoſe to 
whom it had been granted by the crown, and converted 
it into a college. The chapel, which has been rebuilt, is 
an elegant ſtructure, and the roof is enriched with fret- 
work,; and an admirable painting repreſenting our Savi- 
our's aſcenſion. The gardens on the eaſt fide of the col- 
lege are large and well laid out. 
XV. St. John Bapti/t's-College, founded in 1555, by 


Sir Thomas M bite, merchant taylor, and lord mayor of 


Tondon. It has a preſident, fifty fellows, eleven ſcholars, 


c. and the number of ſtudents amount to about ſeventy, 
rty-ſix of which belong to merchant-taylor's ſchool 
jo ondon, from whence ſcholars are yearly choſen, 

XVI. Feſus-College, begun in 1571, by Hugh Price, 
prebendary of Rocheſter, and appropriated to the benefit 
of the Yelh; it has received benefactions, and queen 
Elizabeth furniſhed timber for building it out of two 
adjacent foreſts, | 

XVII. Vadbam- Cullege received its name from its 
founder Micholas Madbam, of Somerſetſbire, Eſq. It was 
begun in 1609, and finiſhed after his death by his 
lady, in 1613. It conſiſts of one noble quadrangle, be- 
ſides the library and chapel, the windows of which are 
beautifully painted, and it has a handſome garden. | 
; XVIII. Nai e ee Broad. gate- 
Ball, but was erected into a college by Thomas Teſdale, Eſq. 
and Richard Wrighwicke, B. D. in 1624, who gave it 
the preſent name in honour of the earl of Pembroke, then 
chancellor of the univerſity. It is an elegant edifice of 
the Ionic order, and has a pleaſant garden. 

XIX. HWorcefter-Cillege was erected into a college by Sir 
Thomas Coakſes, of Aſtley, in Worceſterſhire, Bart. who be- 
queathed 15,000), to it. It has lately been adorned with new 
buildings, which make a ſtately and ſplendid appearance. 
XX. Hertford- College was originally called Hart- Hall; 
but was erected into a college in 1740, by charter of 
George II. by which it is to conſiſt of a principal, with 
four ſenior and eight junior fellows. | 

Beſide theſe twenty colleges there are five halls, which 
are places; unendowed, though not without exhibitions ; 
the ſtudents in theſe ſubſiſt at their own expence, are 
under the government of a principal and vice principal, 
and pay the former for their lodgings. Theſe five halls 
are Alban-Hall, Eamund- Hall, St. Mary's-Hall, News- 


ſtructure raiſed 


- 


a 


: 


Inn- Hall, and St. Mary Magdalen-Hall. 
The theatre is likewiſe a magnificent. 
Canterbury, in 1669, and built by Sir Chriſtopher Mren. 
The. def which 55 ſupported 1 pillars, is finely 
painted. There is here alſo the noble Bodleian library, 
Dr. Radcliffe's library, and the libraries of Mr Aſbmale, 
Sir William Dugdale, Antony Il od, and Str Harry Savile; 
and the Aſpmolean Muſeum, one of the richeſt repoſitories 
of natural curioſities in the world; the Clarendon printing- 


houſe, Sc. 


e 
Rid 


by the munificence of Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, archbiſhop of | 


[ * 
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Near the Radchffe infirmary, on a ſpacious piece 6f 
young, containing ten acres, which was given by the 
uke of Marlborough for the purpoſe, ſtands an Obferva- 
tory, 175 feet in front, and 88 feet in elevation. The 
firſt ſtone of this building was laid in the year 1772, and 
the four truſtees to the will of Dr. Radcliffe furniſhed it 
with a complete ſet of aſtronomical inſtruments. 
Woops rock, a borough ſeven miles N. of Oxford, is 
pleaſantly ſeated on a riſing ground, and was formerly 
celebrated for the labyrinth in which fair Roſamond was 
concealed by Henry II. and who was there murdered by his 
queen. Some years ago a ſmall part of the old palace and 
of this labyrinth were remaining; but not the leaſt veſtige 
of them is now left, About half a mile from the town 
is Blenheim-houſe, a magnificent pile of building; erected to 
perpetuate the memory of the ſignal victory obtained by 
the allies over the French and Bavarians near the village of 
Blenheim, on the banks of the Danube, in Auguſt 1704. 
This noble ſeat, with the manor of Moodſtoch, was ſettled 
by the Britiſh parliament on Fohn Churchill, duke of 
arlborough, and his heirs, as a grateful acknowledgment 
for his bravery and conduct on that occaſion. The roof 
is adorned with a ſtone baluſtrade; but there are ſeveral 
towers on the top of the wings, that have a very heavy 
aſpect. The lofty hall was painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, and the ceiling by La Guerre ; the rooms are finely 
enriched with marble chimney-pieces, beautiful furniture, 
incomparable hangings, and paintings repreſenting the 
principal exploits of the duke of Marlborough. Among 
the pictures are many of Rubens' beſt and largeſt pieces, 
and the famous loves of the gods by Titian; a preſent 
from the king of Sardinia. The gallery is ſupported 
by marble columns and pilaſters. Over a pediment 
in the front of the houle, facing the gardens, is a 
fine buſt of Louis XIV. larger than life, taken from the 
gate of Tournay, The chapel is very beautiful, and the 
garden 1s a large plot of ground taken out of the park, and 
well laid out. In the park is a lofty bridge, conſiſting of 
one arch above one hundred and ninety feet wide, and a 
vaſt obeliſk, on which is inſcribed a comprehenſive ſum- 
mary of the-duke's actions and character. 7 
BANBURY is a large well built market-town, ſeated on 
the Cherwell, ſeventy-five miles to the N. W. of 
London. It contains ſeveral good inns, and its markets 
are well ſupplied with proviſions. This is eſteemed the 
ſecond town in the county for beauty; the houſes are ge- 
nerally built with ſtone, and the church is a large hand- 
ſome ſtructure. This town has long been famous bo 
for its cakes and its ale. It has a manufacture of worſt 


| 


tags, Near this place, in the year 1469, the famous 
earl of Warwick defeated Edward IV. and made him pris 
ſoner. x f | 


e 
Of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


T\VHIS county probably derived its name from the 
Saxon word Buc, it formerly abounding more in 
deer than any other county. It is bounded on the N. b 


| Northamptonſhire; on the E. by Bedfordſhire, Hertfor 


Hire, and Middleſex ; on the S. by Berkfbire, and a point 
of Surry not more than two miles in breadth ; and on the 
W. by Oxford/bire. Its length from N. to 8. E. is about 
thirty-nine miles, its breadth where broadeſt is about 
eighteen, and it is one hundred and thirty-eight miles in 


compass. 5 e | | 
| This county, which lies in the dioceſe of Lincoln, and 
in the * circuit, is divided into eight hundreds, and 
contains fourteen market- towns, ſeventy-three vicarages, 
one hundred and eighty- five pariſhes, {ix hundred and 
fifteen villages, eighteen thouſand three hundred and ninety 
houſes, and about one hundred and eleven thouſand three 
hundred and forty inhabitants. It ſends fourteen mem- 
bers · to parliament, namely, two for -the county, two for 
Buckingham, two for Ghipping- Mycambʒ two for Ayle/bury, 
Ag mondeſham: 73h La tat, | 3 1 


Tbe air of Buckinghamſhire is 8 eſteemed g 


part a on marl, and very rich; particularly in the "pr 
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5 worthies, theſe are Mr. „Sir Thomas Greſham, Shake- 
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22 Sir Jaac Newtm, Sir Francis Bacon, king ee 


lands, ſo that the corn and cattle of this county are excel- 
lent. The chief commodities are timber, conſiſting prin- 
cipally of beech and fir- wood; the chief manufacture is 
bone-lace, which is here made in great perfection, par- 
ticularly in the northern parts, about Newport-Pagnel and 
Stoney Stratford; ſtraw-hats are alſo made here, and many 
r-mills are diſperſed over the county where, there are 
ſtreams of water. * l e e 
The rivers of this county are Mane 
Thames, the others are the Colne and the Ouſe, Of the 
latter of which rivers Mr. Cuper thus ſpeaks. | 


The O»ſe, flow winding through a level plain 

2 85 — x e Ok | f 72 f, book J. 
- 'The principal places in this county are the following: 
 BucKInNGHAM, which is ſeated on the Ouſe, whieh ſur- 
rounds it on every ſide except the N. and is fifty-ſeven miles 
N. W. of London. It ſtands on a low ground, and has 
three bridges over the river. A caſtle was formerly 
ſeated in the middle of the town, but ſcarce any of its 
ruins now remain. It has a town-hall, a church, and a 
chapel, erected by archbiſhop, 1 called Thoma: 
& Becket, now uſed as a free - ſchool, and 
houſes. Although this town gives its name to the county, 

it does not now enjoy the advantage and honour of 
Ering the affizes held at it; and the place is in a ſtate of 
decay. It gives the title of marquis to earl Temple. 

Two miles diſtant from this town is STow, a village 
rendered remarkable on account of the noble gardens 
vrhich were laid out by the late lord viſcount Cobham, and 
are now poſſeſſed by the marquis of Buckingham, his lord- 
ſhip's great nephew. On entering the garden on the 
S. fide, the grandeur and variety of the objects that 
preſent tliemſelves/ to view fill the beholder with aſtoniſh- 
ment. In the middle of a large octagon piece of water is 
an obeliſk"near ſeventy feet high, to the top of which riſes 
a ſtream of water. At a good diftance are two beautiful 
rivers, which join, and enter the octagon in one ſtream, 
and over one of them is a Palladian- bridge. At a diſtance, 
on a hill, to the right hand, is a Gothic ſtructure dedicated 


to Liberty, and on the left, an Egyptian pyramid ſixty feet 


high. | 

From the 6Ragon building falls a natural caſcade, in 
three different ſheets of water. From hence a pathway 
conducts to an hermitage, which is agreeably ſituated in 


2 wood; in this direction is likewiſe placed a neat ſtruc- 


ture called the Veneris Hortus, before which are the ſtatues 
of Cain and el., Each way from the entrance of the 
room is a 'handfome'colonade- leading 
where are four antique buſts of Vepaſian, Cleopatra, Nero, 
and Fauſtina- 1 511} 16 d 0 
On the top of a mount is the Belvedere, a buildin 

which affords a delightful proſpect. In the garden is alſo 
the temple of Frienaſbip, à lofty ſquare building of the 
Doric order, with three noble porticos on the ſides, The 
cieling is painted, and in the room are ten pedeſtals, on 
which are the buſts of his lordſhip, and nine of his friends, 
his late royal highneſs the prince of Males, the earl of 
Chefterfield,”"Mr. Piu, Sc. There are alſo in the garden 
St. Auguftine's cave, which is formed of roots of trees and 


moſs; the Temple of Bacchus; à Saxon temple, ſtanding 


in a folemn grove, and containing the ſeven Saxon deities 
preſiding over the ſeveral days of the week; and in the 
middle an altar for ſacrifice; a Corinthian column, on 
which is placed the ſtatue of king George I ; Dido's cave, 
ſeated in a wood; a rotunda, the dome of which is fup- 
ported by ten Doric columns, and in the centre is a cir- 
cular pedeftal, on which is placed a Venus de Medici; the 


ſtatue of her late majeſty queen Caroline, erected on four 


Tonic columns placed on a large pedeſtal; the ſleeping 
pious a ſquare picture placed AL wood in the centre & 


walks; the temple of ancient Virtue,” which is a ro- 
tunda of the Doric order, and in four niches are the ſtatues 


of Epaminondas, Lycurgus, Socrates, and Homer. The 


Elyfian-fields form a moſt delightful ſpot, in which are a 


grotto adorned with ſhells, pebbles and minerals; a ſhell 
pavilion, the dome of which is ſupported by fix wreathed' 
cohumns ; the Chineſe-houſe ; the monuments of Britiſh 


everal meeting- ' 


4 


to ſome pavilions, 


ſh | liament, two for the county, four for 


alen, Sir 


the 


| 
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ward the Black Prince, queen Elizabeth, king Willi; 
III. Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Drate, Fohn Han, 1 

John Barnard, Sc. Theſe delightful grounds 1 
donſidered as forming one of the firſt gardens in this 
kingdom, where the ſeience of gardening has been carried 
to its greateſt perfection; they have been compared to a 
terreſtrial paradiſe. The following lines were an effuſion 
poured out on ſeeing them. 

| It puzzles much the ſage's brains, 
Where Eden ſtood of yore z 


dome place it in Arabia's plains 3 
Some ſay it is no more. 


But C:bhbam can theſe tales confute, 
As all the curious know z 

For he has prov'd beyond diſpute .., 
That Paradiſe is Stow. © © 


* * AYLESBURY, the largeſt and beſt town in the county 
is ſeated on a hill, forty- one miles N. W. of London; the 
country round it is one of the moſt fertile tracts in the 
kingdom, and called “ the Yale of. Ayleſbury.” In this 
part of the county flouriſhed for many ages the ancient 
and reſpectable family of Hampden, who poſleſſed large 
eſtates there, which were held by the great patriot of that 
name. The town conſiſts of ſeveral broad ſtreets, and has 
a large market-houſe. It has alſo a town-houſe, where 
the affizes, the ſeſſions, and other meetings of the county 
are held, and under it is the gaol. | Many of the poor are 
employed in making bone-lace. This town is governed 
by a bailiff, ten aldermen, and twelve capital burgeſſes. It 
gives the title of earl to the noble family of Bruce. 
ETON, a town ſeated on the Dames, ' oppoſite to 
Windſor, is celebrated for its college, which bas produ- 
ced a great many learned and eminent men. This 
building, except the great ſchool- room, is in the Gothic 
ſtyle, and, together with the chapel, were founded by 
3 VI. A. D. 1440, for the ſupport of a provoſt and 
ſeven fellows, one of whom has the title of vice- provoſt, 
and for the education of ſeventy king's ſcholare, as thoſe are 
called who are on the foundation. The revenue of the 
college is about five thouſand pounds a year. Theſe 
ſcholars, when properly qualified, are elected, on the firit 
Tuęſday in Auguſt, to King's College, Cambridge. Beſides 
thoſe on the foundation, there are ſeldom lefs than three 
hundred ſcholars. The ſchool is divided into upper and 
lower, and each of theſe into three claſſes. To each 
ſchool there is a maſter, and four aſſiſtants. Here is a 
noble library. In the great court is a\fine ſtatue of the 
founder, erected at the expence of Dr. Godoiphin, dean of 
S. Paul's, who was provoſt. Ni apt ep eee 


In this county are alſo Newport el Stoney Strat- 
ford, and a number of fine ſeees... 
„ 5t te Ar 
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F beit omen; 
£555, + + Es Dives 2; 7 . 
HIS county received its name from its ſituation; 
1 ir being ſurrounded by the Egſ, Met, and Soul 
Saxons. It is bounded on the N. by Hertfordſhire ; on the 
E. by Efex, from which it is divided by the river Leu; on 
g. by the Thames, which ſeparates it from Surry, d 
a ſmall part of Kent; and on the W. by Buckinghamſhire 
and a part of Surry, from the former of which it is ſepa- 
rated by the river Cn. Its figure is an oblong ſquare, 
with a broad projection on the N. E. which ſoon winds 
round due W. On the S. W. is a ſtill broader ,projec- 
tion, which runs due 8. Tt is the ſmalleſt county in Eng- 
land, except Huntingdon and Rutland, being from E to \ 
only twenty- two miles, and from N. to S. nineteen, Its 
circumference is about ninety miles. 


to 


This county, which lies in the dioceſe of Lofidin, is 
divided into fix hundreds and two liberties ; and, beſide 


towns, thirty-ohe vicarages, and ſeventy-three parithes. 
Although one of the leaſt counties, it is by far the fiche 
and moſt populous ; paying more taxes to government 
than any ten beſide; yer ſends on! _ members to par- 
ondon, and two for 


* 


the cities of London and Wiftmin/ter, 5 . 


* 
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The air muſt be extremely wholeſome, ſince not even | 


the. great number of pcople in London can affect it fo 
much as to render it more ſubject to epidemical diſeaſes 
than other great cities uſually are; but, at a very ſmall 


diſtance from the ſmoke of this immenſely populous city, | 


the air is not only healthful, but exceeding pure; to this 
the ſoil, which generally conſiſts of gravel, greatly con- 
tributes. 0 Nl | | 

But from this general chaàracteriſtic of ſoil muſt be ex- 
cepted, all the land near the banks of the Thames, ex- 
tending from the ſouthern extremity of JYeftminſter to 
Brentford, which has a Juxuriant ric neſs, and is there- 
fore almoſt univerſally employed, where no buildings 
or pleaſure- grounds. intervene, in. producing roots and 
vegetables for the markets of the metropolis. 

The LHAMESs, though running through various coun- 
ties, ſeems properly to belong to Middleſex; it being here 
of the greateſt importance to the kingdom. It may there- 
fore be proper to take notice here, that though it is the 
current opinion that the Thames had its name from the 
conjunction of the Thame and 1jis, yet it is always called 
Thames before it comes near the Thame. This the an- 
notator on Camden proves from ancient records, and adds, 
« jt may be ſafely affirmed, that it does not occur under 
the name of IJ ſis in any charter or authentic hiſtory; and 
that the name is no where heard. of, except among ſcho- 
lars; the common people all along, from the ſpring-head 
to 9 it by no other name but that of the 
Thames. See G:bſon's Camden, Vol. 1. page 99. 

The Thames, if conſidered with reſpect to its courſe 
and navigation, is not to be equalled by any river in the 
known world. It riſes from a ſmall ſpring a little to the 
S. W. of aer . in Glouceſterſhire ;; and, taking 
its courſe - eaſtward, becomes navigable - at Lechlade for 
veſſels of fifty tons, and there receives the river Colne, 
about one hundred and thirty-eight miles from London. 
from Lechlade it continues its courſe N. E. to Oxford, 
where it receives the Gharwell ; after which it runs 8. W. 
to Abingdon, and from thence. to Dorcheſter, where it re- 
ceives the Thame, and continuing its courſe S. E. flows 
from the borders of Berk/bire, Buckinghamſhire, Surry, 
Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent, and paſſing by a number of 
towns and fine villages, proceeds by Weſiminſter and Lon- 
don, to Deptford, Greenwich, Wookwich,, Graveſend, and 
ſo on to the ſea. It is impoſſible to repreſent the beau- 
ties with which the banks of this noble river are embel- 
liſhed from V indſor to London; beſide numerous villages, 
they are adorned with the magnificent houſes and fine 
zardens of the nobility and gentry. The tide flows 
as high as Richmond in Surry, which, following the wind- 
ing courſe of the river, is ſeventy miles from the ſea. 
At Landon the depth is ſufficient for the navigation of 
large ſhips, which renders it the greateſt port for trade in 
the univerſe, The water is juſtly eſteemed exceeding 
wholeſome, and fit for uſe in very long voyages, during 
which it will work itſelf perfectly fine. It like wiſe abounds 
with a great variety of fiſh, 


© % 


The Deſcription of this renowned River, written by Sir 
Jobn Denham, has been much admired. We ſhall 
extract a part. | | ks 


Thames, the moſt lou'd of ail the Ocean's ſons 
By his old Sire, to his embraces run; | 
Haſting ta pay his tribute to the Sea, 

Tide mortal life to meet eternity. 

Mer are his Bleſſings to his banks confin'd, 
But free and common as the ſea or wind ;;: 
UI bere he to boaſt or to diſperſe his ſtores, 

Full of the tribute of his grateful ſhores, 

Viſits the world, and in his flying tow'rs 

Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 
Lo that to us no thing, no place is ſtrange, _ 

. While his fair boſom is the world's Exchange. 

O could I flnw like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 

. Tho deep, yet clear; tho gentle, yet not dull; 

; Strong without rage, without oer flotoing Full. | 


Vox. II. 


¶computed at a million, but Dr. 
duced it to 651,000, and he has ſince ſuppoſed even theſe 
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The Cities of London and WesTMINSTER, _ | 


Lonpox, the metropolis of Great Britain, and the largeſt 
as well as the richeſt city upon earth, is ſituated in 5131 
N. latitude ;* reckoning from St. Paul's, cathedral it is 
oo 5" 37” W. from Greemuich ; but, placing the firſt me- 
ridian at the iſle of Ferro, its longitude E. from thence 
is 17* 40' 13”, KOs | 
London is ſituated in a very extenſive plain, through 
he middle of which the Thames flows; and at the diſ- 
tance of a few miles, in every direction except toward 
the E. which includes a part of Eſex, is ſurrounded by 
bills, which terminate the view to great advantage, 
forming a vaſt natural amphitheatre, . 
This city was neither built by Brute, nor king Lud, as 
ſome romantic and fanciful authors pretend; yet it proba- 
bly exiſted in the time of the ancient Britons, before the 
art of writing was brought into England, and when there 
were no other monuments of ancient facts than what 
were found in the ſongs of the bards, which were pre- 
ſerved only by memory. London, however, had no build- 
ings, either of brick or ſtone, till it was inhabited by the 
Romans; for the dwellings of the Britons were only huts 
formed of twigs wattled together; however, Tacitus ob- 
ſerves, that in the year 26 it was very famous for the 
multitude of its merchants, and the greatneſs of its traffic : 
but, ſoon after, Suetonius abandoning the city to the fury 
of Boadicea, it being too large to be defended by his little 
army of ten thouſand Romans, (which is doubtleſs a proof 
of its being, even then, of conſiderable extent), that injured | 
princeſs burnt the city, and in the cruelty excited by re- 
venge, put the inhabitants to the ſword. | 
he limits of this work will not permit us to relate 
the revolutions that have happened in this metropolis ; 
it will be ſufficient, therefore, to deſcribe its preſent ſtate. 
e two laſt great calamities this city has ſuffered were 
the plague in 1665, which ſwept away ſixty-five thou- 
ſand five hundred and ninety-ſix perſons, at a time 


| when the buildings of the city and its inhabitants did 


not amount to half the number they do at preſent; and 
the fire in 1666, which burnt down thirteen thouſand two 
hundred dwelling-houſes, four hundred ſtreets and lanes, 
the cathedral of St. Paul, eighty-ſix; pariſh- churches, fix 
chapels, the Royal Exchange, with many other public 
ſtructures, and fifty-two of the. companies halls. In 
memory of this laſt deſtruction, a monument, built by Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, ſtands near the place where the fire 
began, which is a magnificent column two hundred and 
two feet in height, and on the baſe is an allegorical re- 
preſentation, in baſſo relieve, of the reſtoration of the 
city after this dreadful conflagration, executed by the fa- 

mous ſtatuary Cibber. | 
London is ſeated on the banks of the Thames, to the N, 
of that river ; and, including the buildings which general- 
ly go under that name, extends above ſeven miles in length, 
but its breadth is in ſome places only three, in others two 
miles. A perſon unaccuſtomed to the fight, cannot be- 
hold without ſurprize the vaſt number of barges and boats, 
both of pleaſure and burthen, above London-bridpe, conti- 
nually paſſing and repaſſing, for the convenience and ſup- 
of this city, and the towns on the banks of the 


pl 
EE nor is it poſſible to obſerve without aſtoniſhment 


the vaſt aſſemblage of merchant ſhips which, are moored 
below that bridge; theſe convey to foreign parts the ma- 
nufactures of Britain, and bring back the produce of the 


whole earth, | | * 
The population of London and I gſiminſter has been 
Price's calculations -re- 


to have exceeded the real amount, allowing fix inhabi - 
tants to an houſe. Like all other European-capitals, Na- 
ples alone excepted, its population is kept up by conti- 
nual recruits from the country. The ſame political wri- 
ter ſuppoſes the metropolis to contain a ninth part of 
the inhabitants of England; whilſt Paris, he ſays, does 


not contain more than a fiftieth part of the inhabitants of 


af 


France ; and that it conſumes annually about 7,000' per- 


_ | ſons, who remove into it every year, but without increaſing 


its population. 


The 


58 
The chriſtenings and burials in the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, and their contiguous pariſhes, at the fol-. 
lowing periods, were | 
\Chriftenings. Total. - "De: Total. 
I Males 7,778 ales 979352 
ann Females 24517551 Females 28 e g 
17 Males 8.761 Males - 15210 BE 
ay Females $,348 174209 Females 11,224 222434 
1780, Males 38,581 8 Males 70, 06 72 „ 
MY Females . 16,634 Females 10311 07 | 
1539, Males 9,341 Males 10,6117 
N Females 8,822 [ 1851 32 Females 10138 29,749 | 


The increaſe of buildings in London and its environs is | 


a fact which ſtrikes every one with aſtoniſhment, but it 


has been aſſerted that theſe originate entirely from the in- 


creaſe of luxury, and prove no increaſe of people; yet it 
is certain, that no place on the globe poſſeſſes more at- 
tractions than the capital of Great Britain, not only to 
the inhabitants of the iſland, but to foreigners. The un- 
provided repair there to be employed in commercial houſes, 
in retail ſhops, or in the numerous manufactures which 
are carried on: the artiſt finds it to be the ſpot where the 
exertions of genius meet the fulleſt encouragement; it 
invites men of letters, whether they ſeek to gain ſubſiſt- 
ence by their talents, or, poſſeſſing affluence, wiſh to en- 
joy © the feaſt of reaſon and the flow of ſoul;“ for here 
are to be found men of eminent attainments in every 
branch of knowledge, and acceſs may be obtained to the 
beſt companies, where all the elegancies which taſte and 
wealth can provide, ſpread a luſtre over learning and 


parts; and the moſt valuable connections may be formed. 


Here too the gay, the faſhionable, and the diſſipated may 
be relieved by a variety of public amuſements, and an 
unceaſing round of private parties, in which cards, or a 
box-and dice, are ſubſtituted for wit, ſenſe, and animated 
converſation. . 

The vicinity of London, in every direction, preſents to 
the view numerous nurſery gardens, with large green- 
houſes and hot-houſes, in which exotics, roots, and 
flowers, are cultivated in great abundance, Theſe fur- 

niſh the houſes fituated in the cloſeſt. receſſes of the 
city with agreeable verdure during the dreary months 
of winter, and have been found a very lucrative branch 
of cultivation to thoſe concerned. ais diſpoſition to 
poſſeſs the choice productions of nature, beſpeaks eaſe and 
competence, domeſtic ſatisfaction, and good taſte. 

In no part of the world are more laborious trades and 
manufactures carried on, or more employments engaged 
in which require great exertions of bodily ſtrength than 
in Landon, where ſurpriſing inſtances of athletic powers 
and perſevering labour are to be met with; indeed, ſo 
extenſive are the objects which wealth, directed by en- 
terprize and induſtry, embraces, that there are few ma- 
nufactures carried on in any part of the kingdom, of 
which ſomething of the kind is not tranſacted here, the 
clothing, linen, and cotton branches, with ſome others 
which depend on local accommodations, ſuch as the 
making of falt, &c. excepted. The following branches 
of manufacture are carried 
or near London. 8 | | 

Foundries for caſting iron, and for braſs 
- Manafatures of wrought iron ; 
Platting mills 
Dil mills 
Corn mills 
White lead mills 
Tobacco and ſnuff manufactures 
Sail makers ; FLO 
Shot manufactures 
Tin manufactures 
. Letter foundries | 
Printing, both with letter-preſs 
Glaſs-making | 
_ Glaſ6-griading 

Tanners 

Leather-dreflers and curriers | 

— and the fineſt works in poliſhed fleel © 
. Gun-ſ\miths e 
Sword, cutlers | 
Coach- making 
. 


* 


— 


and from copper- plate 


on to a conſiderable extent in 
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| | Cabinet work of all kinds, and in the higheſt per- 
| | fection ˖ 
China manufactures | | 
Carpet and floor-cloth manufactures 
1 manufactures 
Hat manufactures | 
Callico printers 150 A enz 
Silk weavers in a variety of branches 
Manufacture of Genoa velvet 
Gauze manufactures 
Hoſi ' , ; "T'%& >. 
Mamuladture of pins 
— — needles | 
—v nc inſtruments 
Mathematical inſtruments | 
Watch- making 5 
Jewellery An | 
Wrought ſilver- plate, and filver-plating 


x 


* 


Reſiners of metals, or ſmelters 
Gold- beaters a or 
Wedgewood's vaſt variety of uſeful 

Etrurian and other wares © 
Potteries of various kinds 
Dyers I, 37 35-00 

Turpentine works 

Starch manufactures 
Soap ditto 
Candles 
Cooperages 

Sugar bakers 
— rctiners 
Brewers 
Diſtillers 5 
Sweets and vinegar works 
Bricks and tiles 


The conſttuction of mathematical inſtruments is brought 
to ſuch perfection in London, that no place in Europe can 
come in competition with it in that nice and curious art; 
watch- mating too is brought to a degree of excellence 
here at preſent, which it never reached before the time 
of e. and Arnold. Printing is likewiſe carried on 
to an aſtoniſhing extent, and ſuch is the univerſal rage 
for News-paper reading, that about a dozen different 
papers are publiſhed every morning; ſeven or eight even- 
ing papers appear three times a week; and about half a 
dozen weekly papers, excluſive of the London Gazette 
publiſhed by authority twice a week. The whole weekly 
conſumption of news. papers printed in London cannot be 
leſs than two hundred thouſand, and the revenue drawn 
by government, from ſtamps and advertiſements, is not 
leſs than 2, 100 J. every week. | | 
The preſent ſtate of the polite arts has been already 
ſpoken of, page 500, in the general deſcription there 


and ornamental 


given of Great Britain, but the metropolis is the place 
where theſe flouriſn. 5 pl 


The city of London was formerly ſurrounded with walls, 
and till lately had ſeven gates; theſe were Ludgate, Al- 
derſgate, Aldgate, Cripplegate, Newgate, Moorgate, and 
Biſhopſgate 3 the three firſt of which were taken down in 
1760, and all the reſt, except Newgate, before the end of 


the following year, and that laſt was taken down in 


1778. On the weſt fide a handſome gate, called Temple- 
bar, ſtill remains. | | 
Without the gates, to the eaſtward, is the Tower of 
London, a very ancient ſtructure, in which is the /Yhite 
Taver, ſaid to be founded by William the Conqueror. It is 
ſurrounded by a wall and deep ditch, which incloſe ſeveral 
ſtreets, beſides the building properly called the Toer here 


| are ſome artillery, a magazine of ſmall arms for ſixty 


thouſand men, ranged m the moſt beautiful order, and a 
horſe armoury, in which are fifteen figures of kings on 
horſeback. Here are likewiſe the crown and other re- 
galia, the mint for coining money, and the menagerie for 
lions and other beaſts, with ſeveral foreign birds. The 
circumference of the whole is about a mile. It contains 
one pariſh-church, and is under the command of a conſtable 
and lieutenant governor, and has conſtantly one or more 
battalions of one of the three regiments of foot-guards 


on e e | 


In Thames-ſtreet, near the Tower, is the Cuſtom- houſe, 


I wich the front facing the river, This is a large and ſtately 


ſtructure, 


Great BxirAIx. 
ſtructure, 
By the fourteenth report of the commiſ- 


ſioners appointed to examine into the 
public accounts, it appears that the re- 


ceipts of the cuſtoms at the port of Lon- 5 

don, in the year 1781, Were — . 660 

The charges attending the cuſtoms there, in | 
ſalaries and incidents, were — — 865,147 


The total receipts in money and bond, in 
all the ports of England and Wales, 


amounted, that ſame year, to — _ 4,031,986 
| Salaries and incidental charges amount to | 
the prodigious ſum of — — 1,198,044 
Nett produce of the euſtoms throughout 
England and MNales — — 2,833,942 
Of the out ports there are twent:-„ 4. 
three, whoſe receipts amount to 11,073 
Salaries and incidents to — 20,539 
Conſequently their expences exceed the pro- | 
duce, by Sat; — — 922 9,466 
Clear revenue drawn from the cuſtomsin the 8 
year F781 _ — — — £.2,824,476 


This hranch of the national revenue having never 
been made public, and being highly intereſting, as it 
gives a comparative view of the commerce carried on 
by every port in England, we ſhall lay it before our 
readers in detail. ä 


Amount of the Cuſtoms received at all the ports of Eng- 
land and Wales, in the year 1781. 


| | vet pro- 


9 603 a 


duce, after 
F 
, deducting 
Receipts. | ;.1:ries and 
incidents. 
London x 884,660} 2 & 
as - * 258 19551 
Barnſtable - - - xi Ng N =, 
Blackney - * - 1,858 71,296 - 
Boſton - » — 6,066 4,211 
Bridgwater * 2 os 2,004 1,475 
Bridlington « - 5 983 455 
Briſtol — - - 245,110 186,485 
Cheſter - — — 9143 137 
Colcheſter = - 3276 55741 
Cowes - - - 24,114 5,394 
Dartmouth — — - 7,868 478 70 
Derle — - - 1,858 141 
Dover a - - 14,050 7,709 
Exeter — - - 17,438 12,838 
Falmouth — - 11984 8,658 
Faverſnam - — 35829 2,313 
Harwich - - - 4,442 25026 
Hull - - - 107, 980 101,393 
Ipſu ich - - — 7,446 6,667 
Lancaſter - - 25,051} 15,936 
Leigh - Fa - 1,381 1,303 
Liverpool - - 241,587 1437201 
Lynn = - - 375114 33-599 
Malden - - - 5082 4,619 
Minehead - - - 669 220 
Newcaſtle = - - 49,759] _ 359353 
Newhaven = - - 39144 | 994 
Padftow — — - 1,C12 466 
Penryn - _ - 4,279 335219 
Penzance — . - 42422 2,842 
Plymouth + — - 80,036 66,385 
Poole — - - 5,763: 2,107 
 Portfmouth + _ - 66,199 47,230 
Rocheſter — — - 20,721 16,231 
St. Ives — — - 6,049 3-195 
Sandwich - - 3,000 500 
Scarborough — - 45527 | 3744 
Shoreham - - — | 1,366 | 181 
Southampton - - — 337956 29,635 
Southwold = - - 1,991 1,572 
Stackton — - - 2,336 2,130 
- Sunderland - — - 57349 44293 
Truroe - - - 7, 288 57123 
Wells - — - 2,083 1,274 
Weymouth — — 3,303 1,206 
Whitby 257 - - 4849 47,078 
Whitehaven — - 15,076 f 4,218 
Wiſdich - - - $4973 $9438 
Woodbridge - - - 25,640 2,0 
Yarmo — - - 2,6634 19,741 


„ 6 VT. 
where the cuſtoms on merchandize imported 
and exported are received, | | 


551 
The ſalaries and incidents of the following ports, after 
the receipts are applied toward payment, brought a 


charge upon the revenue to the following amount, in 
the year 1781. 


Payments 
Receipts. | exceed re- 
ceipts by 
Aberyſtwith = = - 25 1 4 75 
Aldeburgh, or Alborougg 705 | 224 
Arundell - - - 740 payments 
equal. 
Beaumaris - - - 1,499 A 317 
Berwick — — - 742 416 
Bydeford - - - 591 611 
Cardiffe = - - 44 251 
Cardigan — — — 95 31m 
Carlifle - - — 189 680 
f Chepſtow = - - 32 142 
| Chicheſter -« - - 1,741 174 
- Fowey — — of 452 257 
| Glouceſter « - < 253 2A 
Gweech - - » 105 180 
Ilfracombe - 372 34 
Lanelly - - - 62 | 292 
Looe - - - 124 366 
Lyme — - - 667 246 
Milford — - - 683 1,384 
18 - - = 1044 45 
ye - - - 1,077 i 23 
Scilly - - - 36 t 
Swanzey = - — 744 370 
| 
Whole Amount of the Salaries and 11073 9,466 
Incidents C. 20, 539. . ̃ 


A little to the W. is London-bridge, which was 
formerly remarkable for having houſes on each ſide; but 
they being found diſadvantageous, by blocking up and 


| narrowing the paſſage, they have been taken down; and 


| 


| each of them wider than the arch of the famous 
| at Venice. It has a ſtone baluſtrade at the top, and over 


a handſome ſtone baluſtrade is now fixed on each fide, and 
the paſſage rendered as commodious, and at the ſame time 
as beautiful as it was capable of being, without entirely 
rebuilding the bridge. This bridge is 946 feet in length. 
Each arch is encompaſſed with a broad ſtarling, above 
which the tide flows many feet; theſe, by impeding the 
progreſs of the tide when at ebb, cauſes a larger body of 
water to be retained a conſiderable way -up the river, 
than could be gained by any other expedient, 

In the year 1760, the firſt ſtone of another bridge 
acroſs the. Thames, (due W. of London Bridge) from 
Blackfriars to the Surry bank, was laid, which was to 
be built according to a plan delivered in to a committee of 
the corporation of London by Mr. Mylne. It was com- 
pleted in ten years and three quarters, and coſt 152,840 J.; 
toward defraying which, a toll on foot paſſengers, as well 
as for horſes and carriages, was for ſeveral years collected, 
. which brought in a clear receipt of more 7 $4 5000/1. per 
annum, after all contingent expences were defrayed. The 
bridge is built of Portland ſtone, but of a very inferior 
quality, which has cauſed this noble ſtructure to be al- 


| ready much impaired. It conſiſts only of nine elliptical 


arches, of which the central arch is one hundred feet in 
diameter, The centre arch, and that on either ſide, are 
ialt⸗ 


every pier is a receſs for foot paſſengers, on either ſide, 
ſupported by two Ionic columns. The length of the 
bridge is 99 5 feet. The cities of Landon and Weftminſter, 
the river Thames, and adjacent country, are viewed from no 
other ſpot with ſo much advantage as from this bridge, 
which is many feet higher than the higheſt ground in 
London, The avenue to it is through a ſpacious new 
ſtreet, which terminates near its foot, in an elegant 
ſquare, called Chatham Place. 1 
The Royal Exchange in Curnhill is generally allowed to 
be one of the beſt ſtructures of the kind in the world. It 
was built by Sir Thomas Greſham, who was ſtyled.“ the 


| er merchant,” in 1566, and 1567; queen Eliaa- 


eth named it «© the Royal Exchange,” and, upon its being 
finiſhed, ſhe went in perſon, and cauſed it to be ſo pro- 
claimed by the heralds at arms. But being burnt down 
in 1666, it was rebuilt in a grander ſtyle, the principal 
part of Portland ſtone, and coſt eight thouſand pounds. 
In each of the principal fronts, which are to the N. and S. 


| is a piazzay and in the centre an area; above, on each 


ſide, is a niche with the figures of Charles I. and II. 
in Roman habits, The height of the building is fifty-ſix 


feet, 


Iz 
feet, and from the centre of the S. fide riſes a lantern and 
turret a hundred and ſeventy-eight feet high, on the top 
of which is a vane in the form of a caſhier, of po- 
liſhed braſs. The inſide of the area, which is a hundred 
and forty four feet long, and a hundred and ſeventeen 
broad, is ſurrounded with piazzas, forming ambulatories 
for the merchants to ſhelter themſelves from the weather. 
Above the arches of theſe piazzas is an entablature ex- 
tending round, and a compaſs pediment in the middle of 
each of the four ſides. Under that on the N. are the 
king's arms, on the S. thoſe of the city, on the E. thoſe 
of Sir Themas Greſham, and on the W. thoſe of the Mer- 
cers Company. In theſe intercolumniations are twenty- 
four niches, twenty of which are filled with the ſtatues of 
the kings and queens of England. In the centre of the 
area is another ſtatue of Charles IT. in a Roman habit, en- 
compaſſed with iron rails. In this area merchants meet 
every day, Theſe merchants are diſpoſed in ſeparate 
clafles, each of which has their particular ſtation, called 
their walk. 

„ When [I have been upon the Change,” ſays Addiſon, 
I have often fancied one of our old kings ſtanding in 
perſon, where he is repreſented in effigy, and looking 
down upon the wealthy concourſe of people with which 
that place is 8 day filled. In this caſe, how would 
he be ſurpriſed to hear all the languages of Europe ſpoken 
in this little ſpot of his former dominions, and to fee fo 
many private men, who, in his time, would have been the 
vaſſals of ſome powerful baron, negociating, like princes, 
for greater ſums of money than were formerly to be met 
with in the Royal Treaſury !*” Spectator, Ne 69. 

This public-ſpirited merchant likewiſe erected, in the 
year 1581, a college which bore his name, in which were 
apartments for ſeven profeſſors, viz. in divinity, civil 
law, aſtronomy, geometry, rhetoric, phyſic, and muſic, 
with a falary to each of fifty pounds a year, (which was 
at that time an handſome appointment, being equal to 
250 J. at preſent), for reading courſes of lectures, on their 
reſpeQive ſciences, in a lecture- room in the college, dur- 
ing term time. The ſite of this college being conſidered 
as convenient for a new exciſe-office, in the year 1768 
an act of parliament paſſed for that purpoſe, and it was 
agreed to allow to each profeſſor an additional fifty 
pounds per annum for ever, in lieu of his apartments ; 
and the lectures are now read, (ſeldom to more than 
one or two hearers) in the Greſham lecture-room, over 
the Royal Exchange. A ſpacious building, forming the 
office of exciſe, now ſtands on the extenſive ſpot where 
the college formerly ſtood; which was a low quadran- 
gular building, the interior part encloſing a ſpacious 
court, with piazzas on the four ſides. | | 

The Bank of England began to be erected in 1732 
this is a very noble ſtruQure, to which very large and 
expenſive additions have been lately made, under the ſu- 
perintendence of the late Sir Robert Tayler ; and a grand 

ge opened to it from Cornhill. 

The plan of the Bank of England was formed in the 
year 1693, by a merchant named William Paterſon, but 
was brought to effect by Mr. Michael Godfrey and others, 
being incorporated by act of parliament that year, by the 
name of * the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England,” and its capital ſettled at a million and half. 
The dealings of the company were confined by the act 
to the diſcount of bills of exchange, buying and ſelling 
bullion, whether gold or filver, and the fale of ſuch mer- 
chandize as might be pledged, and remain unredeemed at 
the time agreed upon for its redemption, or three months 
after. The company was reſtrained from lending any money 
to government by way of loan or anticipation, or on any 
branch of the revenue, unleſs empowered by parliament. 
In the -_ 1708 an act paſſed for ſecuring the credit 
of the Bank of England, by prohibiting any perſons 
nnited in partnerſhip, exceeding the number of fix in Eng- 
land (the bank of Scotland having been eſtabliſhed by law 
in the year 1695) to borrow or take up ſums of mone 

on their bills or notes, payable on demand, or in leſs 
time than fix months; which reſtriction was principally 
meant to affect the mine-adventurer's company, who 
had eſtabliſhed a bank. That ſame year, a general alarm 
being ſpread through the nation, in conſequence of the 
meaſures taken by France to reſtore the pretender, a very 
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ſudden and general demand was made upon the bank; b 
the ſupport it received from the lord treaſurer Ga 4 
and the dukes of Marlborough, Netocaſtle, and Somerſet 
with many other opulent, perſons, and a call of ems 
per cent. on the proprietory, enabled the directors to we; 
ther the ſtorm, In the next year an act of parliament 
paſſed empowering the governor and company to double 
their capital, which was farther enlarged by act of ung 
liament in 1715. In the year 1743 its charter was ex- 
tended to the year 1764, before the arrival of which 1 
it was renewed for twenty-one years, on payment to go 
vernment of 140, oco l. and lending a million for a twelyes 
month, on exchequer bills, at 3 per cent. -In the year 
1782 it was renewed for twenty-one. years, from the ter- 
mination of the ſubſiſting term, on a loan being made 
to government of two millions, at 3 per cent. per annum, for 
two years. Its capital in the year 1744 was 10,700,000 / 
its preſent capital is 11,642,406/. The amount of bank 
notes in conſtant circulation may be about fourteen mil. 
lions; though the great number of country banks, which 
have been of late eſtabliſhed in moſt of the conſiderable 
towns in England, muſt in ſome meaſure affect the paper 
iſlued at the bank. | 
The South-ſea-houſe is a noble building, with two ſpa. 
cious rooms tor tranſacting the buſineſs of the South-ſea 
annuities, the upper room, more particularly, being a 
lofty, ſpacious, and peculiarly grand, although unadorned 
piece of architecture, vaſtly ſurpaſſing auy piece of build- 
ing in the bank of England. 
The Za/t-India houſe is an elegant ſtone building, with 
a great variety of rooms and offices ſuited for the tranſ- 
acting the complicated buſineſs of that great commercial 
body. For the hiſtory of this company, ſee p. 502, 
he Manſion- houſe is a ſtately ſtone ſtructure ; but too 
heavy and too large for the uſe for which it was deſigned. 
It ſtands on a ſpot where Stocks-market formerly ſtood ; 
was built after a plan laid down by Mr. Dance, then city 
ſurveyor ; the firſt ſtone was laid in the year 1739; the 
expence of building it was 42, 638 J. and the ſum voted 
for furniſhing it, in the year 1752, was 4000 l. It is 
built of Portland ſtone, and has a portico of ſix lofty 


fluted columns of the Corinthian order in the front, the 


ſame order being continued in pilaſters, both under the 
pediment and on each fide, The baſement (tory is very 
maſſy, and built in ruſtic, and on each fide riſes a flight 
of ſteps of very conſiderable height, leading up to the por- 
tico, in the middle of which is the door which leads to the 
apartments and offices. The columns ſupport a large 
angular pediment, adorned with a. very noble piece in 
baſſo relieve, repreſenting the dignity and opulence of the 
city of London, executed by Sir Robert Taylor. Beneath 
this portico are two ſeries of windows, which extend 
along the whole front; and above this is an Attic ſtory, 
with ſquare windows crowned with a baluſtrade. This 
building has an area in the middle, and the apartments 
are extremely noble, | 

Guildhall is the town-hall of the city, and is an old 
Gothic ſtructure, in which the courts of juſtice are held: 
the great hall is a hundred and fifty-three feet long, fifty 
broad, and fifty-eight high; in which are placed two mon- 
ſtrous wooden giants, the pictures of ſeveral of the kings 
and queens of England, with whole lengths of their preſent 
majeſties, painted by Ramſey, and of eighteen judges 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in determining the dite 
ences between landlords and tenants on rebuilding the 
city after the fire. Here is likewiſe a fine picture of 
lord chief juſtice Pratt, now earl Camden. In this hall 
is a marble whole-length ſtatue of Mr. Beckford, who 
was twice lord mayor, and died 21ſt of June, 1770, in 
his ſecond mayoralty ; and another more magnificent ce- 
notaph, to the memory of the late earl of Chatham, both 
executed by Bacon. This Gz:/dball is now new fronted, 
in the Gothic ſtyle, from a plan and under the direction 
of Mr. Dance, -ſon of the former city ſurveyor. 

In Warwick-lane is the royal college of phyſicians. 
The ſtructure is very fine; but its ſituation is extremely 
why" ce = 1 ; | 

ion College, founded in the year 1603, by the will o 
Thomas White, S. T. P. and e ee 4 16 pra 
letters patent, and confirmed by Charles II. in the year 


1664, is appropriated to the uſe of the clergy of the 
1 5 dioceſe 
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dioceſe of London, of which the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
is preſident. It has a valuable librar , the acceſs to which 
is not difficult; A building in Red Croſs Street, was 
likewiſe bequeathed by the late Dr. Williams, for the uſe | 
of proteſtant diſſenting miniſters, together with a large 
library, and an handſome endowment. Acceſs may be daily 
had to this library under certain regulations,” | | 

The Charter-houfe, which was built in the year 1349, | 
but founded by Thomas Sutton, Eſq, in the year 1617, is 
a ſcholaſtic ſeminary for the education of forty-four ſcho⸗ 
Jars, who are educated, boarded, and lodged; proviſion 
is likewiſe made for the ſupport of twenty-nine {tudents 
at the univerſity ; others of the ſcholars are apprenticed, 
for which a fee of 40. is appropriated ; beſide which, 
there are eighty old penſibners, who are provided with 
apartments, board, a gown, and ſeven pounds in money 
early. There are like wiſe nine eccleſiaſtical preferments 
in the gift of the governors, The revenues appropriated 
for theſe purpoſes are very ample. The gardens to the 
houſe are ſpacious. There are two other public ſchools 
in London, one under the direction of the maſter, wardens, 
and aſſiſtants of the company of Merchant Taylors, 
founded in 1561; where one hundred boys are inſtructed 

in claſſical learning gratis, and vacant fellowſhips in &. 

John's college Oxford are filled up from hence; the other 

called 4 $7::Pau}'s School, founded by Dean Colet, A. D. 
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ting-ſchool, drawing-ſchocl, gram- 
mar-ſchoo}, and another for teaching the mathematics. 
The boys educated, maintained, and cloathed gratis in this 
ſchool are ſome what more than eight hundred; the girls, 
are about ſeventy in number.. 5 
It appears from a pamphlet publiſhed by Mr: Wales, 
the mathematical maſter of this ſchool, that for thirty 
years before the year 1770, the number of children who 
died annually in this hoſpital was at the rate of one out of 
ſeventy; but from the year 1770 to 1780, the annual 
number of deaths was not more than one in an hundred, 
a Grcumſtance from which the writer juſtly infers the 
eater healthineſs of London now than formerly. Enquiry 
into the State'of Population, p. 33. 
St. Paul's Cathedral, which is ſeated on the higheſt 
ground in the city, is deſervedly eſteemed the ſecond in 
rope, not for magnitude only, but for the magnificence 
and grandeur of the building. Among the proteſtant ca- 
thedrals it is unqueſtionably the firſt. Its general form 
is that of a long croſs: the walls are wrought in ruſtic, 
and ſtrengthened as well as adorned by two rows of 
coupled pilaſters, one over the other; the lower Corin- 
thian, and: the other Compoſite. The ſpaces between the 
arches of the windows, and the architrave of the lower 
order, are filled with a great variety of curious enrich- 
ments, as are thoſe above, The weſt front has a moſt 
magnificent portico, a noble pediment, in-which is repre- 
ſented the converſion of St. Paul in baſſo relieve, and two 
ſtately turrets. | At this end is a grand flight. of ſteps of 
black marble, that extend the whole length of the por- 
tico which conſiſt of twelve lofty Corinthian columns be- 
low; and eight of the Compoſite order above, ſupporting 
the above pediment. Theſe are all coupled and fluted. 
The magnificent ſtatue of St. Paul on the apex of the 
. pediment, with St. Peter on his right, and St. James on 
his left, have a fine effect. The Four Evangeliſts, with 
their proper emblems, on the front of the towers, are alſo 
well executed. The other ſides of the church are beau- 
tifully ornamented, and each bas 2 different front. The 
dome; which riſes in the centre of the whole, appears ex- 
tremely grand: twenty feet above the roof of the church 
is a circular range of thirty-two columns terminated by 
their entablatures, theſe ſupport a handſome ſtone gal- 6 
lery, adorned with a baluſtrade. Above theſe columns is 
a range of pilaſters with windows between z and from 
the entablature of theſe the diameter increaſes conſider- 
ably. On the ſummit of the dome is an elegant balcony, 
and from its centre riſes the lantern, adorned with Crin- 


rhiam eolumns; and the whole is terminated by a balh from 


which riſes a croſs, both elegantly gilt. 


ciety, on a part of 'whi 
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hundred and ninety-two feet in circumference; and thres 
hundred and forty in height to the top of the croſs, is ſur- 
rounded at a proper diſtance hy a dwarf ſtone wall, on 
which is placed a baluſtrade of caft iron, In the area of 
the grand weſt front ſtands a ſtatus of queen Anne, of 
white marble. ' Four ftatues ſitting at the; baſe, repre- 
ſenting Britannia with the ſpear ; Gallia, or Nhuce, with a 
erowi in her lap; Hibernia, with her harp; and America, 
with her box. he | 

At the. entrance itito the choir the organ gallery is ſup- 
ported by eight ' Corinthian columns of blue and white 
marble; and the choir has ori each ſide thirty ſtalls, beſide 
the biſhop's throne on the 8. fide, and the lord mayor's on 
the N. The catving of this beautiful range of ſtalls, as 
well as that of the organ, is much admired. The reader's 
deſk, which is at ſome diſtance from the pulpit, is an in- 
cloſure of very fine braſs rails gilt, in which is a gilt braſs 
pillar, ſupporting an eagle of brafs gilt, on whoſe back 
and expanded wings the book is placed. The altar-piece 
is adorned with four noble fluted pilaſters painted, and 
veined with gold, in imitation of /apis lazuli; and their 
capitals are double gilt. In the intercolumniations are 
twenty-one pannels of figured crimſon velvet, and above 
them ſix windows in two ſeries. The floor of the choir, 
and indeed of the whole church, is paved with marble ; 
but within the rails of the altar with porphyry. In the 
large croſs aile between the N. and S. porticos, and at a 
ſmall diſtance from the choir, riſes the cùpola, and pre- 
ſents a view of the whiſpering gallery, the paintings above 
it, and the concave at the top, which fills the mind with 
ſurpriſe and pleaſure. At its centre is fixed in the 
floor a braſs plate, round which the pavement is beauti- 
fully variegated. Sir Chriſtopher Wren, the architect of 
this ſtupendous fabric, and who died in the year 17233 at 
the age of ninety-one years, lies buried in its vault. | 

The other churches moſt worthy notice in the city are, 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren ; 
which is juſtly admired for the infide, which is covered 
with a ſpacious. and' noble dome, finely proportioned to 
the church, and divided with ſmall compartments deco< 
rated with great elegance, and crowned with a lantern, 
while the roof, which is alſo divided into compartments; 
is ſupported by very noble Grinthian columns, raiſed at 
their pedeſtals. Bo- church, in Cheapſide, St. Dunftan's 
in the Eaſt; both built by Sir Criſſopher Wren; and that 
of St. Bride, are rendered very famous by the extraordi- 
nary elegance and lightneſs of their ſteeples.. 

- The Temple-church is one of the moſt beautiful Gothic 
ſtructures in England: it was founded by the Knights 
Templars, whoſe houſe is converted into two inns of court, 
called the Inner and Middle Temple, that conſiſt of hand- 
ſome buildings adorned with gardens. Ri 

Lincoln's * is a very opulent and reſpectable law ſo- 
ch has lately been erected a very 
extenſtve and noble building for the ſix clerks, and ſixty 
elerks in chancery, and for other law offices. The other ſo- 
cieties which form Inns of Court, are Veto Inn, Lyon's Inn, 
| Clement's, Clifford's, and Serjeant*s Inns, Gray's Inn, Staples 

Inn, and Furnival's Inn. The principal garden belonging to 
the Temple has been much enlarged and improved by an 
embankment on the river. Lincoln's Inn gardens, and 
thoſe of Gray's Inn, are likewiſe extenſive and pleaſant. 

Among the numerous hoſpitals in this city, are St. 
Bartholomew's, near Smithfield, a very magnificent ſtruca 
ture, of Portland. ſtone, conſiſting of four tides, which 
form a ſpacious ſquare. This is deſigned for the relief of 
ſick and lame; as is alſo the Zondon- Hoſpital, at Mile 

End. Bedlam, or Betblem- Hoſpital, is a magnificent build- 
ing for the reception of Junatics, and St. Luke's Hoſpitas 
a very ſtately and capacious modern ſtructure in Old 
Street Road, appropriated to the ſame purpoſe. Bride- 
woll-Hoſpital, endowed at the ſame time with Bethlem, is 
under the ſame governors. What are called the four 
royal hoſpitals are St. Bartholomew's, founded by Henry 
VIII. in the year 1539, Chri/fs- Hoſpital, by Bdward VI. 
15% Bridewell and Bethlem, by the ſame prince, in 15535, 
and St Thomass, in the ſame year. Some few years ſince, 
the corporation of London claimed a art wh e govern- 
ment of theſe royal hoſpitals; but the matter was com- 
promiſed,” and a ſelection being made of forty common- 


Fhis vaſt and noble fabric, which is two thouſand two. 
wart F Vol. II. | | 
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council-men, ten were appointed goyernors of each hoſ- 
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pital, in addition to thoſe who then held that office. The 


Magdalen Heſpital, (noticed in Surry, page 523) and the 


Small-pox Hyſpital near Pancras, are alſo noble foundation. 

There is likewiſe a charity for delivering married preg- 
nant women at their own habitations. Of late years a 
number of Diſþenſaries, for the relief of the poor, have 
been eſtabliſhed by voluntary contributions, at different 
parts of the town, for the purpoſe of diſpenſing medicines 
to the ſick, under the direction of a phyſician choſen for 
each, and proper aſſiſtants. 

The berough of Southwark (already mentioned, page 
522) forms a conſiderable part of the metropolis: it is 
feated on the 8. fide of the Thames, and conſiſts of the 
pariſhes of St. Olave, St. John, St. Saviour, St. George, 
St. Thomas, Chriſt-Church, and Bermondſey. For its ex- 
tent, and number of inhabitants, it is perhaps inferior to 
few cities in England. Though in the county of Surry it 
makes a part of London, being in ſome meaſure ſubject to 
the lord-mayor, who has under him a ſteward and bailiff, 
the former of whom holds a court of record every Mon- 
day at St. Margaret's Hill, for all debts, damages, and 
treſpaſſes within his limits. But though this is conſidered 
as one of the city wards, and an alderman is appointed 
for the government of it, yet it kas its own magiſtrates, 
diſtinct from thoſe of the city. | 
The moſt remarkable ſtructures in Southwark are the 
two noble hoſpitals for the ſick and wounded, called $2. 
Thomas's, and Guy's. The former conſiſts of three fine 
ſquares encompaſſed with buildings, and adorned with 
the ſtatues of king Edward VI. and Sir Robert Clayton. 
Its annual diſburſements amount to eight thouſand 

ds: there are four hundred and ſeventy-four beds, 


which are conſtantly kept filled; and they have always a 


conſiderable number of out- patients. Its revenues are 
continually improving by the expiration of building 
8. | 
Guy's Heſpital is alſo a noble ſtructure, in one of the 
ſquares of which is a fine braſen ſtatue of Mr. Guy, This 
hoſpital is ſeated near the former, and contains four hun- 

dred and thirty-five beds. See p. 522. 

The city of London is divided into twenty-ſix diſtricts, 
called wards, each of which is governed by its reſpective 
alderman, who is elected by the houſekeepers. 

Out of this body the lord- mayor, or principal magiſ- 
trate is annually choſen on Michaelmas-day, and enters 
upon his office on the ninth of November. He is alſo 
conſervator of the river Thames, from the bridge at 
Staines to the river Medway. When the lord-mayor a 
pears abroad as. a magiſtrate, it is in a coach of ſtate z he 
then wears a purple or ſcarlet robe, and has a gold chain, 
with a rich jewel to it, round his neck, and is attended 
by ſeveral officers walking before and on each fide of 
him. f f 


The next in power and dignity are the twenty-ſix al- 


dermen, each of whom nominates one of the common- 
councilmen of his ward for his deputy : theſe common- 
councilmen, in number 236, are choſen by the inhabi- 
tants of the ward, who are freemen of the city. The 
mayor and aldermen chooſe the recorder, who is their 

ker and counſellor with reſpect to the laws and cuſtoms 
of the city. There is likewiſe a town-clerk, and a re- 
mem * N | 

The two ſheriffs have the power to impanel juries, 
and in their courts cauſes are tried on actions of debt, 
treſpaſs, breach of covenants, &c. The execution of 
the laws is intruſled to them. They are annually choſen 
on Midſummer-day by the liverymen. 

The chamberlain of London is an officer of great truſt, 
he having the charge of the city caſh, and. was uſually 
general receiver of the land-tax for the city of London, 
and county of Middleſex; but of late the two places have 
been ſeparated, He has alſo juriſdiction over the 

tices of the city; for in his court he decides cauſes 
between them and their maſters, and admits'them to the 
freedom of the city. HEY ELIOT SHAPE TLV 
- The li n of the city are ſuch as have not only 
taken up the freedom of the city, but alfo the livery or 
gown of their reſpective companies. Theſe companies 
amount to ninety - tuo in number. What are commonly 
Alled the 'twelve companies are, the merrers, grocers, 
Arupers, fiſbmongers, goldfmaths, innert, merchant-taylors, 
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haberdaſbers, ſalters, ironmongers, vintners, and 
workers. Each of theſe Maha have a an E was 
likewiſe the apothecaries and the /tationers, in which they 
attend the lord- mayor to YY2/lminſter-hall, when he is 
ſworn into his office before the lord-chancellor. The 
two laſt are conſiderable trading companies; the fr 
retailing at their halt drugs, as well as chemical and 
galenical preparations ; the chief branch of trade with 
the atianers company is the ſale of almanacs; but the 
have likewiſe many editions of ſchool books. By the ach 
of parliament which ſecures to authors the excluſive right 
to their works, they are directed to depoſit nine copies 
with the treaſurer of this company, who tranſmits a copy 
to each of the following public libraries; viz. The By;- 
tiſh Muſeum, Sion College, the univerſities of Oxford and 
| Cambridge, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, faculty of advocates 
at Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glaſgow. Moſt of the 
ninety-two companies have halls, ſeveral of which are 
magnificent ſtructures. The government of each com. 
pany is lodged in a maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants, who 
are choſen aut of the ſenior liverymen. The poor free- 
men, or their widows,.. are relieved by penſions, paid 
quarterly from theſe companies, in a greater or leſs 
amount, N to the opulence which the compan 
poſſeſſes; and it has been computed that above twenty. 
ſix thouſand pounds is diſtributed annually by theſe com- 
panties in charitable uſes : many of them have very noble 
alms houſes in the neighbourhood of the city, where their 
3 decayed . — are lodged, maintained, and 
othed. | 

Beſides theſe there are a conſiderable number of com- 
panies for inſuring ſhips at ſea, and houſes from fire; 
theſe latter keep fire-engines and a ſet of men in pay, 
who are ready at all hours to give their aſſiſtance in caſe 
of fire; and are on all occaſions extremely bold, dexte- 
rous, and diligent, 

WESTMINSTER is generally included under the name 
of London, and is only diſtinguiſhed from its being nei. 
ther incorporated nor under the government of the ſame 
magiſtrates, It received its name from its abbey, or 
minſter, being ſeated to the weſt. of St. Paul's, and was 
once a mile diſtant from London; but its ſuburbs ex- 
tending to that city, have completely united them. 

Here are the palace of the king of Great Britain, the 
law-courts, and the two houſes in which the parlia- 
ment aſſemble ; it therefore abounds with elegant dwel- 
lings of the nobility and gentry, forming ſpacious ſtreets, 

noble ſquares. The city of Męſiminſter conſiſts but 
of two parithes, St. Margaret's, and St, John the Evan- 
gelil; but the liberties contain ten pariſhes, namely, 
St. Martin's in the Fields, St. Fames's, St. Anne's, 9 
George's Bloomſbury, St. George's Hanover-ſquare, St. 
George's Queen-ſquare, St. Paul's Covent-garden, St. Mary 
le Strand, and St. Clement Danes; ta which may be 
added the precinct of the Savoy, There are alſo many 
chapels of eaſe, and their number has greatly increaſed 
with the increaſe of buildings. 5 

The abbey- church of St. Peter's, Vęſitminſter, is a ve-. 
nerable pile of building, in the Gothic taſte, where moſt 
of our monarchs have been crowned, and many of them 
are interred, which led the alluſive Waller to remark, 


It gives them crowns, and does their aſhes keep; 
There made like gods, like mortals there they fleep : 
Making the oircle of their reign complete, 

Thoſe ſuas of empire, where they riſe they ſet. . 


The preſent fabric was in part erected by Henry III. 
and finiſhed after his death. The extent of the building 
is very conſiderable; for its length is three hundred and 
lixty feet within the walls, at the nave it. is ſeventy-two 
broad, and at the croſs a hundred and ninety-five. The 


| 
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ap- Gothic arches and fide ailes are ſupported by forty-eight 


pillars of grey marble, each compoſed of cluſters of very 
ſlender ones, and covered with ornaments. This ſtruc- 
ture. is adorned with a prodigious number of monuments 
of kings, admirals, heroes, ſtateſmen, generals, poets, 
and -perſons diſtinguiſhed by their learning and genius; 
many of which monuments are extremely beautiful, being 
adorned with admirable ſtatues of white marble, baſſo re- 
lie vos, the moſt beautiful kind of granite, porphyry, and 
other rich ſpeeies of marble, -finely poliſhed, and accom- 
N N : panied 
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panied with elegant inſcriptions. It is particularly diſtin- 
iſhed by ſome exquiſite pieces of art, produced by that 
reat ſtatuary Noubilliac. 

Henry the Seventh's Chapel joins to the abbey, and is 
ſtyled by Leland, © The Wander of the World.” It is, in- 
deed, one of the molt expenſive remains of the ancient 
Engliſh taſte and magnificence, and was founded by 
Henry VII. in 1502. The ceiling is wrought with ſuch 
an aſtoniſhing variety of figures, that it is impoſlible to be 
deſcribed, I he ſtalls on each fide are of oak, with Gothic 
canopies moſt beautifully carved, as are alſo the ſeats ; 
and the pavement is of black and white marble. In the 
middle of the eaſt end of the nave is the magnificent 
tomb of Henry VII. incloſed with a ſcreen of caſt braſs, 
moſt admirably executed, and ornamented with ſtatues, 
In this chapel are the tombs of George Villers, duke of 
Buckingham, and ſeveral other perſons of high rank, 

Maſiminſter-ſchool, adjoining, is of great antiquity, and 
high reputation; it is faid to have been firſt founded in 
the year 1070, but was rendered a reſpectable ſcholaſtic 
ſeminary by queen Elizabeth; who, in 1560, cauſed it 
to be called “ Queen's College of ref 56% xa * and 
amply endowed it, for the education of forty boys, called 
« The Queen's Scholars ;”” beſide whom, there are 
generally above three hundred youth who receive their 
education here, many of which are of the moſt reſpecta- 
ble families in the kingdom. Such is its celebrity, that 
there are at preſent an archbiſhop, and two biſhops who 
were maſters of this ſchool. 

We/tmin/ler-hall, near the abbey, is one of the largeſt 
rooms in Europe, yet its roof is not ſupported by any 
pillars. Here the courts of law are held, and adjoining 
to it are the Houſes of the Lords and Commons. 

| nne is univerſally allowed to be one of 
the fineſt in the world. It was built by MH. Labelie, a 
Swiſt architect. The firſt ſtone was laid on the twenty- 
ninth of Jauuary 1738-9, and the bridge was opened on 
the 17th of November 1750, having been eleven years 
and nine months in building; the completjon being re- 
tarded by a pier ſinking. It coſt the ſum of 389,500 J. 
The arc fekt aſſerted, that the quantity of ſtone materials 
in this bridge were near double the quantity of thoſe in 
Ft. Paul's cathedral; although it has a very light and 
pleaſing appearance. This bridge has now ſtood half a cen- 
tury without having received the ſmalleſt injury from time. 
It is adorned and ſecured on each ſide with a lofty and 
noble baluſtrade, and is twelve hundred and twenty-three 
feet in length. The piers, which are fourteen in num- 
ber, form thirteen large and two ſmall arches, all ſemicir- 
cular. . The centre arch is ſeventy- ſix feet wide, and each 
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ciſed Every morning; accompanied with the. muſic of the 


regimental band. | | 

A little to the S. of this building is the Treaſury, 
which internally is a gloomy and maſly building, of a 
quadrangular form, but ics outward appearance. is ele- 
gant. What is called * the whos N makes a part of 
it, and is now the common council-chamber for the ca- 
binet miniſters, ; | 

The Admiralty is à noble building, which has lately 
been enlarged by the addition of a houſe built for the 
reſidence of the firſt lord; the expence of purchaſing the 
ground, and the former houſe which ſtood upon it, 
and erecting the preſent building, was voted by par- 
liament. : 

The architecture of ſeveral chutches of Veſtminſter 
and its liberties have been greatly admired, particularly 
that of St. Martin's in the Fields, and St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden. The latter built by Inigo Jonen. So ; 
The Britiſh Muſeum was founded by the parliament of 
Great Britain, in the ou 1753, in conſequence of a 
purchaſe made of the valuable collection of curioſities and 
books which belonged to Sir Hans Shane, who died the 
beginning of that year, and directed by his will, that his 
executors ſhould make an offer of his muſeum, for the 
ſum of 20,000/, which was accepted, and the noble 
building called Afontague-houſe, was purchaſed for their re- 
ception, which belonged to the duke of Montague, who 
dying ſuddenly in the year 1740, without male heirs, 
the title became extinct. At the ſame time were pur- 
chaſed, the MSS. collected by the late earl of 2 0 
for the ſum of 10,000/, Here is likewiſe the collections 
made by Sir Robert and Sir Jahn Cotton; and large 
ſums have ſince been voted, as occaſion required, to 
augment this noble repoſitory, which has received other 
conſiderable additions. His late majeſty king George II. 
preſented to it the royal libraries of the kings of Eng- 
land, from the reign of Henry VII. and his preſent ma- 
jeſty an intereſting collection of the tracts which were 
publiſhed in the reigns of Charles I. and II. Antiqui- 
ties brought from /raly were purchaſed by parliament, 
for 8,410 J. in the year 1762.— This incomparable col- 
lection was at firſt placed under the management of 
twenty-ſix truſtees ; but the number has ſince been en- 
creaſed to forty-two, among whom are the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the lord chancellor, and other great officers 
of ſtate; ſome of the deſcendents of the Sloane, Cay 
and C tton families, to make the number twenty-ſeven, 
and theſe chooſe fifteen other truſtees. | 

Another Muſeum, conſiſting of anatomical preparations, 
and natural curioſities collected by the late Dr. William 
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of the other arches decreaſe in width four feet on either ſide. 
The utility of ſuch a bridge muſt have been unqueſtionable, 
at the time when the deſign of building it was formed; 
yet ſuch was the narrow policy which then actuated the 
city of London, that a petition was preſented to parlia- 
ment from, the corporation againſt the undertaking, 
whilſt the bill for building it was depending in the houſe 
of commons. | | 
The banqueting-houſe at Yhitehall, ſo called from 
there being originally in this place an edifice in which the 
kings of England had public entertainments. This 
ſtructure was erected by Inigo Jones, and was intended 
to form a part of a ſuperb palace, of which that great 

architect had drawn the plan. The outſide of this ſtruc- 
ture has been always eſteemed a moſt admirable work; 
and the cieling is painted by Rubens. This great apart- 
ment has been many years converted into a chapel. The 
preachers of which (who were firſt appointed in the 
year 1724) receive a ſmall ſalary, but the appointment 
is conſidered as highly honourable, and the ſureſt road to 
ehurch preferment. Twelve of theſe preachers are ſe- 
lected from the univerſity of Oxford, and the like number 
from Cambridge, and one of each officiates during a 
month, ' 

The apartments for the officers and privates of the 
horſe-guards, a troop of which conſtantly do dut there, 
is oppoſite the banqueting-houſe. Theſe were rebuilt in 
299 1 e de 
tecture. Through the gateway of this building is an 
entrance into St. James's Park, cloſe to the parade, | 


4, in a very light and elegant taſte of archi- | 


Hunter, who built a very ſpacious houſe for their recep- 
tion, is now acceſſible to the public, and is to continue 
ſo for thirty years from the time of his death. Of the 
Leverian Muſeum we have already ſpoken, p. 523. in 
deſcribing the county of Surry. 5 
St. Fames's Palace occupies an extenſive ſpot of 
ground, and contains. a vaſt number of apartments for 
the officers of the court; it has likewiſe a magnificent 
ſuite of ſtate rooms, but its irregularity cauſes it to pre- 
ſent an external appearance not ſufficiently dignified. In 
very ancient times, an hoſpital for lepers, called “ St. 
Jamey" houſe,” ſtood on this ſpot, and the chapel which 
elonged to the hoſpital is the very ſame which now be- 
longs to the palace, and is a royal peculiar, exempt from 
all epiſcopal juriſdiction. The palace was built by 
Henry VIII. who likewiſe laid out a large piece of 
ground adjoining into a park, formed a canal, and walks, 
calling it, in conformity to the former name of the conti. 
guous building, St. James's Park: Charles II. enlarged 
and A. this ſpot, adorning it with plantations of 
trees; the circumference which it then had and now re- 
tains-is near a mile and half. This is at length rendered 
one of the moſt delightful ſpots in the kingdom, by the 
genius of the late Mr. Brown, that diſtinguiſhed pupil of 
the great Kent, who, in the moſt happy manner, adopted 
and improved thoſe principles of gardening which were 
laid down by his predeceſſor. The canal now extends 
nearly the whole length of the park, which is ſupplied by 
means of pipes from the Chelſea water-works, ky fine 
piece of water is no leſs uſeful than ornamental, as it 
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where the foot-guards on duty are muſtered, and exer- 
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forms a reſeryoir from whence the houſes in the h 
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parts of JYeftmin/ter are ſupplied. Contiguous to this | A conſiderable modern improvement which the City of 
park is another of leſs extent, called“ The Green Park,” Feſtminſter has received, is the extenſive buildings bear- 
adjoining to which earl Spencer has a noble manſion, | ing the general name of “ The Adelphi,“ undertaken 
built of Ber Here too is a piece of water, which is] and completed by the Meſſis. Adams, and fo called to 
recruited every tide from the Thames, by means of the | commemorate this band of brothers. The houſes here 
works at Chelſea, and forms a reſervoir for the ſupply of | ſtand on immenſe piles of brick, but which admit a ſpacious 
the houſes in the contiguous diſtrict. arched communication between the wharfs and the public 
In the moſt favourable ſituation which S.. Fames's Park| ſtreets. To complete this ſtupendous undertaking, it 
could furniſh, ſtands a ſuperb building erected by Sheffield, | became neceſſary to make a con iderable embankment on 
duke of Buckingham, in the beginning of the preſent cen. the river, for which an act of parliament was obtained in 
tury, and called, from its founder, © . the year N although in every ſtage of its progreſs it 
until it was purchaſed, in the year 1761, for the purpoſe of met with the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſition from the city of 
making it the royal reſidence; when it acquired the name Londen, who claimed a property in the ſoil and bed of 
of K "The Queen's Palace. In the year 1775, the par-| the river. The terrace here commands a delightfut 
liament of Great Britain ſettled this houſe upon the] view of the river Thames, and the Surry hills. In a 
jueen, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive his preſent majeſty, in} ſtreet of the Adelphi, is the houſe of the ſociety for the 
lieu of Somerſet-houſe, which had formerly been ſettled on| encouragement of arts, manufaCtures, and commerce, 
queen Caroline, in caſe of ſurvivorſhip, and was in like] the firſt ſtone of which building was laid by lord Romney, 
manner ſettled on the preſent queen, ſoon after her mar-| the preſident, in the year 1772. The walls of the great 
riage, From that time Buckingham-houſe has been the room, in which are held the general meetings of the ſo- 
town reſidence of their majeſties, St. Fames's palace be- ciety, are adorned with a ſeries of paintings by Mr, 
ing only uſed by them for the purpoſe of receiving che Barry, which do great honour to the artiſt, by diſplaying 
nobility and gentry on public days, for which it is well| perſevering application and cultivated genius. | 
ada ted. * One of the moſt beautiful remains of the architecture 
rlton houſe, the reſidence of his royal highneſs the of the ſixteenth century was Somerſet-houſe, built by the 
prince of IVaies, the gardens extending to St. Fames's| lord-proteCtor, in the reign of Edward V1. but this build. 
k, is a ſtately building, on which vaſt ſums have for ing has been demoliſhed to make way for the expanded 
wre years been expended. The portico to the grand} grandeur of Somerſet- place; which magnificent ſtructure 
front toward Pall Mall is truly elegant. was begun to be built, according to the plan and under 
Between the treaſury and the horſe-guards, on the E. the direction of Sir William Chambers, when the nation 
ſide of St. James's . is York-houſe, ſo named ſince it was engaged in the moſt ruinous of wars with America, 
became the property and reſidence of his royal highneſs | France, and Spain it has already coſt 334,703. and re- 
the duke of York. This houſe has lately been totally | mains in an unfiniſhed ſtate ; the eſtimate of the expence of 
transformed, and is now caſed with ſtone, which gives completing it, as delivered to the Houſe of Commons, by 
it an agreeable appearance toward the park; whilſt the | Sir /Yliam Chambers, in February 1799, was 33,500. 
front toward Mbitehall is overcharged, and produces an The deſign in erecting this ſtupendous fabric was not to 
unpleaſing effect. | provide a gorgeous palace for the reſidence of the monarchs 
The duke of Marlborough has a noble reſidence on the | of Great Britain, but to ab ou, po the moſt conſider. 
N. fide of this park, between St. Fames's palace and able public offices for the different branches of the reve- 
Carlton-bouſe. | en nue; here are therefore the following offices: amp, 
_ Hyde Park, another royal demeſne, lies to the N. W. navy, navy pay, victualling, fick and hurt, hawkers, hack- 
of the Green Park: it has a grand piece of water called ney-coach, pipe, lord treaſurer's, remembrancer's, ſurveyor 
« The Serpentine River, which, aided by its irregu- of the crown /ands, tax, apartments for the ſecretary of 
larities of ground, diverſified plantations of various kinds the navy, and ſurveyor of the works. The king's barges 
of trees, together with its elevated ſituation, command- are to be laid * and apartments aſſigned for the 
ing rich and extenſive views, form ſuch an aſſemblage of barge-maſter. he treaſurer, pay-maſter, and ſix com- 
captivating natural beauties as very few ſpots can boaſt. miſſioners of the navy have each ſeparate houſes; alſo 
Hence it is the place of faſhionable morning reſort, both | three commiſſioners of the victualling- office; the ſe- 
in carriages and on horſeback. On the eaſtern 9 5 of | cretary and a commiſſioner of the ſtamps, The building 
this park is a baſon of water, ſupplied from the Chelſea | is quadrangular, encloſing a ſpacious area; on each ide, 
works, from whence the houfes in Grofuenor-ſquare, and | to the E. and W. a ſtreet is to be formed, beyond which 
in that direction, are provided. Adjoining to this park | the wings are to be carried. The terrace, at the river 
earl Bathurſt has built a noble manſion. i ſide, before the S. front, is a noble elevated walk, only 
The delightful ſituation which the parks afford for the | ſurpaſſed by that of V indſor. In the N. front, toward 
town reſidences of the nobility and gentry, is perhaps | the Strand, are apartments for the Royal and Antiquarian. 
excelled by that on the banks of the Thames the 'moſt | ſocieties, on the left of the entrance, oppofite to which 
conſiderable buildings which enjoy that advantage are the | are ſpacious and commodious rooms, which extend over 
manſion-houſes of the dukes of Richmond and Montague ; | the gateway, for the Royal Academy, which ſociety was 
the carls of Pembroke, Fife, and Groſvenor. The other | incorporated in the year 1765, by the title of“ The 
moſt capital reſidences of the HY; which for their | Society of Artiſts of Great Britain. It became a royal 
grandeur and magnificence may be = d palaces, are the] academy of arts, under the patronage. of his majeſty, in 
houſes known by the names of Northumberland, Shel-| the year 1768, the direction of which was given to forty 
burne, Devonſhire, Burlington, Portland, Foley, Maccleſ-| artiſts, nine of the moſt able academicians to be elected 
field, and Chefterfield ; thoſe of the dukes of Argyle and} annually from the forty ; alſo a profeſſor of painting, ar- 
Norfalk, the earls of Uxbridge and Hopetoun, the dukes of| chiteCture, anatomy, and perſpective, who are anqually 
n and Bedford ; the latter of which, for ſituation, is] to read a certain number of lectures in the ſchools. 
not equalled by any of theſe, but the building poſſeſſes| The principal object of this inſtitution was to eſtabliſh 
nothing of a conſequence 8 with the rank well regulated ſchools of deſign, the admiſſion to which 
and wealth of the poſſeſſor. Leicefter-houſe, which was] was rendered free to all ſtudents. A library of books of 
the reſidence of the late princeſs dowager of Wales, and] architecture, ſculpture, painting, and all the relative 
ſince that time the depoſitory of Sir Afton Lever's cu- | ſciences is provided, and models in great variety, The 
rioſities, is now deſtined for demolition, and an opera-houſe| profeſſors, academicians, and all the officers receive 
is. to be creed on the ſpot. falaries from the crown. A part of the plan of this in- 
The new buildings in the liberty of V ſminſter are | ſtitution is to open an annual exhibition of paintings, 
daily incteaſing in an aſtoniſhing manner. e principal | ſculptures, and defigns, to furniſh all artiſts of merit with 
ſquares are thoſe of Hanmer, Grofvenor, Berkley, Caven- | an opportunity of bringing forward their works to public 
diſh, St. Fames's, Soho, Leiceſter, Golden, Queen's, Red] view. His majeſty has likewiſe allotted a conſiderable 
Lyon, Bloomſbury, and- Lincoln's-Tnn Fields. To which | ſum, to be diſtributed annually, for the relief of indigent 
have been added, Portman, Mancheſter, and Bedford- | artiſts, and their diſtreſſed families. 
[quarts ; but the houſes in Portland-place are in the higheſt | The public diverſions in this metropolis are, an opera- 


ſtyle of magnificence. houſe, for the exhibition of the drama, muſic and dances 
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GgzAT BRITAIN. E 
of Ttaly : various rooms for public concerts: two roys! 
theatres, for the performance of comedies, tragedies, 
farces, and pantomimes : the Haymarket theatre, for dra- | 
matic exhibitions in the ſummer months, when the two 
theatres are ſhut ; for the erection of which lattet theatre, 
the late Mr. Foote, of comic memory, obtained a patent, 
which, in the year 1777, he transferred, with the build- 

ing and all the property it contained, to Mr. Colman, on 
condition of receiving a clear annuity of 1, 600 J. per an- 
num: Foote lived only nine months aſter he had made 
this conveyance : the Pantheon, a ſpacious building, 
opened in the year 1772, conſiſting of a ſuite of fourteen 
rooms; and calculated for aſſemblies, concerts, and balls; 
here, in the winter ſeaſon, that exotic entertainment in 
this country; a, maſquerade, is occaſionally held. Sad- 
ler's Wells exhibits a motley ſpecies of entertainment, 
more attractive to the lower claſs of people than to po- 
liſhed life: here are likewiſe, two places of public reſort, 
where the principal entertainment conſiſts in equeſtrian 
feats of ſkill and agility: in the ſummer, Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, already ſpoken of p. 522, and Ranelagh, are much 
reſorted to, and, as places of public amuſement, are not 
to be equalled in Europe. 

For the accommodation of the public, a thouſand hack- 
ney coaches are licenſed ; theſe are diſperſed in different 
parts, and ready at call: the weekly tax which the 
owners of theſe carriages pay for their licence, produces 
to the revenue more than twenty thouſand pounds per 
annum. A certain number of ſedan chairs are likewiſe 
licenſed, in which individuals are conveyed. 

The public markets of London and 2 * * are for 
corn, flour, coals, fiſh, live cattle, vegetables; herbs, roots, 
&c. hay, and firaw : thoſe for butchers meat, poultry, 
butter, cheeſe, Wc. are very numerous in both cities. 

The abundant ſupply of water contributes eſſentially to 
the cleanlineſs, healchineſs, and ſecurity of the metropolis. 
It is obtained from the river Thames, by means of water- 
works at London-bridge, Shadwell, York-buildings, and Chel- 
ſea : water is likewiſe conveyed from Hampſtead to ſome 
parts; but the moſt noble undertaking for the purpoſe of 
ſupplying the metropolis with that neceſſary of life is by 
means of the New River, which is conducted in an arti- 
ficial canal extending through a winding courſe of thirty- 
eight miles three quarters and ſixteen poles, from the 
ſprings of Chadiuell, and Amwell, near Ware, in Hertford- 
ſpire. It was undertaken in the year 1606, by Mr. Hugh 
Middleton, citizen and zoldſmith of London, who was 
afterward knighted, and at length created a baronet; but 
the title is now extint. In about five years he had 
brought the water as far as Enfield, but having met with 
great difficulties and ſtrong oppoſition, he found himſelf 
extremely impoveriſhed by the undertaking, and applied 
to the lord mayor and corporation of London for aſſiſtance, 
but they refuſing to be concerned, he made a more ſuc- 
ceſsful application to James I. who, in the year 1612, 
engaged to bear half the expence of the concern on be- 
coming a half partner in it; but the king was excluded 
from interfering at all in its management. The ſums 
paid out of the Exchequer, at various times, from Eaſter 
1612, to September 1614, in conſequence of this cove- 
nant were 6, 347 I. In the Slowing year water was 
brought into the baſon called“ The New River Head,” 
at Iſington. It was then thought to be an object worthy 
of attention, and Sir Hugh Midaleton dividing his moiety 
into thirty-ſix ſhares, ſold twenty-nine of them. It was 
not however until the year 1633 that any dividend of profit 
was made, and Sir Hugh died in the year 1631; the pro- 
portion to each twenty-ninth ſhare then was 117. 195. I d. 
the ſecond dividend was only 3/. 45. 2 d. and inſtead of 
a third, a call upon the partners was expected to be made. 
Charles I. ſuppoſing little advantage would accrue from the 
undertaking, re-conveyed to Sir Hugh Middleton, in his life- 
time, the royal moiety, on condition of having ſecured to 
him and his ſucceſſors a fee-farm-rent of 500 l. per annum. 
This moiety was likewiſe divided into thirty-ſix ſhares, 
which were called“ The King's Shares, the other twen- 
ty-nine * The adventurers ;” which latter had been incor- 
porated by letters patent, in the year 1619, by the name 
of «© The New: River Cumpany; and the government of 
the company's affairs was lodged in theſe twenty- nine 
proprietors, In the year 1766, one of the King's ſhares 


ſtands in the midſt of it. 


was fold by public auction for 4,400 J. and in 1770, an- 
Vor. II. . 
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other King's ſhare, or one ſeventy- ſecond part of the 
whole, was purchaſed at a public auction for 6,700 J. 
This corporation conſiſts of a goverhor, depiity- gover- 
nor, treaſurer, and twenty-ſix directors, a collector and 
his aſſiſtant, a ſurveyor and his deputy, collectors, and 
workmen. The canal called “ The New River,” is 
carried over two vales, in wooden frames or troughs 
lined with lead; in its courſe are forty-three ſſuices; and 
over it are two hundred and fifteen bridges. In ſome 
parts it is conveyed through ſubterranean paſſages. In 
the year 1770, tie firſt ſtone of a new office for this 
company was laid, on the banks of the Thames, the ſite - 
of which building is that of the play-houſe where. SHE 


ſpeare acted, Sir Hugh Middleton left, by his will, ſome, 


of his ſhates to the Golaſmith's company, to be divided 
among its poor members. | 8 85 | 
There are in Y/Vftminſler, as well as in the city of 
London, a great number of charitable foundations, among 
which we may reckon the noble infirmaries at Hyde-park 
Corner, the Middleſeæ-hoſpital, and that called We/tmin/ter- 
infirmary, Emanuel. hoſpital for the blind, the Foundling- 
—_— for expoſed and deſerted young children, the 
lum, ſeveral hoſpitals for Iying-in-women, and many 
others, beſide diſpenfaries; 3 | | 
The civil and eccleſiaſtical government of this city 
were veſted in the dean and chapter of //:/tminfler ; but 
ſince the Reformation the civil part has been committed 
to laymen. The high ſtcward, who is uſually a noble- 
man of the firſt rank, is choſen by the dean and chapter, 
and has an under ſteward who officiates for him; 
and muſt therefore be verſed in the law; but his 
choice muſt be confirmed by the dean and chapter. 
The under-ſteward, with other magiſtrates, keep ti. e 
court-leet, which tries all petty offences, and is com- 


monly a chairman of the quarter-ſefſion. 


Next to the under-ſteward is the high-bailif, who is 
alſo choſen by the dean and chapter. His power reſem- 
bles that of a ſheriff, for by him juries are ſummoned ; 
all the bailiffs of Meſiminſter are ſubordinate to him, and 
he makes the return at the election of members of par- 
liament. As all fines and forfeitures are his, his place 
is very profitable. | | ; 

There is alſo a high conſtable choſen by the court-leet, 
to whom all the other conſtables are ſubje&t. Here are 
likewiſe fourteen burgeſſes, or magiſtrates, ſeven for the 
city and ſeven for the liberties, each having an aſſiſtant. 
Their office is much like that of an alderman. of London, 
each having a proper ward: out of theſe are elected two 
head-burgetfles, one for the city, and one for the liber- ; 
ties, 1 L 


—  — — —  —_— + . 

Ranelagh-gardens are ſo called from having formerly 
belonged to the earl of Ranclagh. Though the gardens 
are beautiful, being ſituated on the N. bank of the Thames, 
this place is moſt admired for its amphitheatre, which 
This is a circular building, one 
hundred and eighty-five feet in its external diameter. 
Round the whole is an arcade, and over that a gallery 
with a baluſtrade, to admit the company into the upper 
boxes, except where the entrances break the. continuity; 
over this are the windows, and it is terminated by the roof, 
which is nearly flat, but ſomewhat raiſed in the centre. . 
The internal diameter is one hundred and fifty feet. 
In the middle of the area, where the orcheſtra was at 
firſt deſigned, is a chimney that has four faces; this ren- 
ders it warm and comfortable in cold weather. The 
orcheſtra fills up one of the entrances. The entertain- . 
ment conſiſts of a fine band of muſic, with an organ, 
accompanied by the beſt voices. The regale is tea and 
coffee. | . 

CHELSEA, in which are the above gardens, is a large 
and populous village, two miles from London, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the bank of the Thames, over which a wooden 
bridge is erected. Here is a phyſic-garden belonging 
to the company of apothecaries of London, given to 
them by Sir Hans Shane ; ſeveral private buildings wor- 
thy of the curioſity of the public ; Saltero's coffee-houſe, 
well known for the great number of curioſities to be ſeen : 
there; and a noble edifice erected for the reception and 
ſupport of wounded and diſabled ſoldiers, called Chelſea- 
hoſpital, which Charles II. began to erect, was carried 


on by James II. and completed by William III. It was 
7 B entirely 
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entirely built under the direction of Sir r Wren, 
and conſiſts of a vaſt range of buildings. The front to- 


ward the N. opens into a piece of ground laid out in 


lks for the penſioners; and that facing the S. into a 
— which 4 to the Thames, and is kept in good 
order. This fide not only affords a view of that fine 
river, but of the county of Surry beyond it. In the 
centre of this edifice is a pediment ſupported by four co- 
lumns, over which is a handſome turret, and in this 
part is an opening which leads through the building. 


On one ſide of this entrance is the chapel, the altar- piece 


of which is adorned with the reſurrection, painted by 
Ricci; and on the other the hall, where is the picture of 
Charles II. on horſeback, and ſeveral other pieces as 
e as life, and in this room all the penſioners dine. 
Tue wings join the chapel and hall to the N. and are 
open toward the Thames on the S. : theſe are three hun- 
dred and ſixty feet in length, and about eighty in breadth ; 
they are three ſtories high. On the front of this ſquare 
is a colonade, extending along the fide of the hall and 
chapel ; and in the midſt of the quadrangle is the ſtatue 
of king Charles II. in a Raman dreſs, ſtanding on a marble 
pedeſtal. There are ſeveral other buildings adjoining, 
that form two ther large ſquares, .and conſiſt of apart- 
ments for the ofticers and ſervants of the houſe ; for old 
maimed officers of horſe and foot, and the infirmary for 
the ſick. The expence of erecting them amounted to 
about one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, and the ex- 
tent of the ground is above forty acres. he 

In the wings are ſixteen wards, in which are accom- 
modations for above four hundred men; and in. the other 
buildings are a conſiderable number of apartments for 
officers and ſervants. Theſe penſioners conſiſt of ſuper- 
annuated ſoldiers who have been at leaſt twenty years in 
the army, or thoſe ſoldiers wha are diſabled in the ſervice 
of the crown. They wear red coats lined with blue, and 
are provided with all other clothes, diet, waſhing, and 

ing. As the houſe is called a garriſon, all the mem- 
bers are obliged to do duty in turn ; and they have prayers 
twice a day in the chapel, performed by two chaplains. 
There are likewiſe a conſiderable number of out-pen- 
fioners, each of whom has 8/. 125. 64. a year, 

Theſe great expences are ſupported by a poundage de- 
duced out of the pay of the army, with one day's pay 
once a year from each officer and common ſoldier ; and 
the deficiency is ſupplied by a ſum annually yoted by par- 
liament. In the year 1761, the ſum voted was, 18,360/. 
But from the year 1764, when it was 103, 7940. it gra- 
dually advanced to 122, 982 l which it was in 17743 in 
1788 it was 173,833/. : 

KENSINGTON is alarge and populous village, about two 
miles from Hyde-Park-Corner. The PALACE, which was 
the ſeat of the lord-chancellor Finch, afterward earl of 
Nottingham, was purchaſed by William III. who greatly 
enlarged it; as queen Mary did the gardens ; which were 
farther improved by queen Anne, and queen Caroline com- 
pleted the deſign by extending them much farther, and they 
are at preſent three miles and a half in co npaſs. They were 
laid out partly by Wiſe and partly by Kent, but have been 
much improved ſince the time of the latter. In the noble 

enhouſe queen Anne, and her conſort prince George of 
Denmark, frequently ſupped in the ſummer ſeaſon. ' As 
none of the royal family reſide in this palace, free admiſ- 
ſion is given into the gardens, which are much reſorted 
to by company. The palace is an irregular building, 
but contains many grand apartments, which are adorned 
with a great variety of valuable paintings, by Raſſan, 
Annibal Caraccty Dominiching, (a great number by) Hans 
Halbein, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Kent, (who not only ex- 
celled in gardening but in painting) Sir Peter Leh, Palma 
the elder, Giacomo da Puntorms, Raphael, Guido Reni, 
Nubent, Riley, Fulio Romano, Andrea Sciavoni, Tintoret, 
Titian, Vandyle, Paul Veroneſe, and: Verrio; but many of 
the beſt pictures are now removed to Hampton-Court, 
There are likewiſe ſome buſts by Ry/brach, and fine tapeſtry 
by Vanderbant. In the ſtate drefling-room, are hangings 
ol needle-work, a preſent. from the queen of Pruſſia; 
here is alſo an amber cabinet, and a beautiſul orrery. 

HamyToxn-CovurmT is delightfully feated near the N. 
bank of the Thames, twelve miles to the 8. W. of Lon- 
dn, at a ſmall diftance from the village of Hampton. This 

palace was originally built by cardinal Mole, and fur- 
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niſhed ina ſtyle of great magniſicence; but the bu 
with its pag! en, preſented by him as a 
offering to Henry VIII. The park and gardens, with; 
the ground on which the palace naw ſtarids, are about 
three miles in circumference, 7 Ma pediment at the front 
of the palace on this ſide is a baſs relief of the triumphs 
of Hercules over Envy, and facing it is a large oval baſon. 
anſwering to the form of this part of the garden, which 
is a large oval divided into gravel-walks and parterres, 
At the entrance of the grand walk are two large marble 
vaſes of exquiſite workmanſhip; one ſaid to be performed 
by Cibber the ſtatuary, father of the poet-laureat ; and the 
other by a foreigner : theſe pieces are reported to be done 
as a trial of ſkill ; but it is difficult to determine Which 
is the fineſt performance, They are beautifully adorned 
with baſſo #elievoes, that on the right hand repreſentin 
the triumphs of Bacchus, and the other on the left Anphi- 
trite and the Nereids, At the bottom of this walk, fa. 
cing a canal which runs into the park, are two other large 
vaſes, the baſs relief on one repreſenting the Judgment 
of Paris, and that of the other, Meleager Len the wild 
boar. In four of the parterres are four fine braſs ſtatuesy 
all after fine originals, | 
The whole palace conſiſts of three quadrangles; the 
firſt and ſecond are Gothic; but in the latter is a moſt 
beautiful colonade of the Ionic order, the columns in cou. 
plets, erected by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and over the portal 
is a beautiful aſtronomical clock, made by Jompion. 
Through this is the paſſage into the third court or qua- 
drangle, in which are the royal apartments, which were 
magnificently built of brick and ſtone by William III. 
and on the farther fide of them are the gardens, with the 
ſuperb front of ſtone facing them. Both the ceiling and 
ſides of the great ftair-cale are painted by Ferris. This 
leads to the guard chamber, which is upward of ſixty 
feet long, and forty wide, This room contains arms for 
a thouſand men, placed in various forms. In this cham. 
ber are the portraits of eighteen Hritiſb admirals, painted 
by Bockman, Dabl, and Sir Godfrey Kneller., 
| The rooms through which company is conducted, in this 
palace, are, the guard room, the king's firſt and ſecond 
preſence chambers, his audience chamber, drawing roam, 
fate bed chamber, dreſſing room, ” writing cloſet, queen 
Mary's cloſet, the Queen gallery, her e bed chamber, 
| drawing room, ft rince of Walcs's 


ilding; 
Peace- 


ate audience room, 
preſence chamber, his drawing room and bed chamber, the 
private dining room, chapel, the king's private dreſſing room, 
his private bed chamber, council chamber, formerly the car- 
toon gallery, and the public dining room. The painters 
who have contributed to adarn this on of pa- 
laces are chiefly. of the Flemiſb ſchool, and are, Leandro 
and Batifia Baſſano, Baptiſte, Bogdatel, Bellini, Blenlurs, 
Belcamp, Brueg bel, Bochman, Corregio, Calvert, Dahl, De- 
nec Gerard Douw, Dietrice, Danienico Fetti, F. errato, Paſo | 
de Ferrara, Cite Ferri, Orazio and Artemiſia Gentileſchi, 
Guercino, Mark Gerards, Hans Halbein, — ucas 
de Heere, Hemſtirk, Fannet, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Kent, 

Sir Peter Lely, Longepier, Ah tent, Mieris, Carli Maratti, 

| Vintentio Male, . Moreelze, Andrea Manregna, Mirevel., 
Old Stone, Old Palma, Piombo, 1 Paurbus, Pan- 
toga, Peelemburg, Quare, Rubens, Rembrant, Romanelli, 
Ruſſel, Rouſſeau, Marco and | Sebaſtian Nicci, Schiavone, 
Schidont, Steemwyckh, Tintoret, Temers, Sir James Thorn 
hilt, Paul Feroneſe, Leonardi da Vinci, Verrio, Yan Somer, 
Vandyte, Van Aelft, Adrian Vanderwerf, Vandervelde, Ve erelſt, 
Vick, Wourvermans, Withoos,” Zuchers, and Zuccarelli. 
Among theſe is a fine picture of William III. on horſe- 
back, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, which is eighteen feet by 
fifteen, and is placed in the king's firſt preſence chamber. 
The landſcapes by Zuccarelli were purchaſed, ſome years 
ago, for the ſum of 20,0007. Several very capital paint- 
ings at Kenſington. palace were, in the year 1764, re- 
moved hither, and there is abundance of old but very rich 
tapeſtry; in the king's dreſſing room, which is hung with 
India damaſk, is a curious clock, by Tomkin, which goes 
a year and a day without winding up. The room called 
Queen Mary's cloſet” is hung with exquiſite needle- 
work, ſaid to have been wrought by.herfelf and her maids 
of honour. The queen's gallery is hung with ſeven 
beautiful pieces of tapeſtry, executed from the paintings 
of Le Brun. Here are two models of palaces, the one 


intended to have been erected: at Richmoxd, the other in 
a | : 5 Hyde 
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Hide- Park, the latter model is ſaid to have coſt five hun- 
d guineas. a OP 

5 . Pari in the viciity of Hampton-court, belongs 
to the crown, is well ſtocked with deer, and has a com- 
modious lodge. The right of paſſing. through this park 
had for ſome years been refuſed to the public, until by 
proceſs of law, and a verdict given, ſuch right was fully 
eſtabliſhed in the year 1752. The right honourable 
Lady North was appointed keeper of this park in the year 
177 1, which office the {tall retains. 150 4 
Enfield-Chaſe, in this county, as already obſerved, p. 4975 
was diſchaſed in the year 1779. By a ſurvey made, it ap- 
peared, that the chaſe contained 8349 acres; of which 
1732 acres, from the N. part, were allotted to the pariſn 
of W ; by act of parliament 200 acres were veſted in 
the churchwardens of Enfield, for the * of common; 
other parts to the pariſhes of South Mims, Hadley, and 
Old Ford, and for the remainder the crown was empow- 

ered to grant leaſes, or to alienate 2.50 acres, | 
Midge is adorned with many ſeats of the nobility 
and gentry. | 

Chilis wick is ſeated on the Thames, on the 8. W. ſide 
of Hammerſmith, This village is adorned with ſeveral 
elegant ſeats, but the moſt remarkable is that built by the 
late earl of Burlington, and now. belonging to the duke of 
De venſbire, which was a plain commodious building; 
but a part of it being deſtroyed; by fire, his lordſhip 
erected near it a beautiful villa, which for elegance of 
taſte equals any thing of its kind in England. The aſ- 
cent to the houſe is by a noble flight of ſteps, on one 
ſide of which is the ſtatue of Pa/ladiz, and on the other 
that of Inigo Jones. The portico is ſupported by ſix fine 
fluted columns of the Corintbian order, with a very ele- 
gant pediment, and rich cornice, frieze, and architrave. 
f he other front toward the garden is in a piainer ſtyle, 
but bold and mantel 
ſimplicity, as hath alſo 
tine river, which differs from the two others. The oc- 
tagonal ſaloon in the centre of the building, terminating 


and has at the ſame time a plealing 


at top with a dome; through which it is enlightened, is | 
elegant, The inſide of this ſtructure is nobly | 


alſo . 
adorned, the ceilings are gilt and painted, and the rooms 
ornamented with ſome of the beſt pictures in Europe. 

The gardens are very beautiful, and laid out in the 
fineſt taſte. On one fide of the houſe is an open grove 
of foreſt trees, affording a view of the orangery; and on 


greens z_ and at the farther end is an opening into an in- 
cloſure, where are a Roman temple and an obeliſk, and 
in the centre a circular piece of water. Beyond this is a 
wilderneſs, through which are three ſtraight avenues, ter- 
minated by three different edifices; and in the ſides are 
ſerpentine walks. On either ſide of the ſerpentine river 
are alſo yerdant walks, which accompany the river in 
all its meanderings. Here is a building that is the exact 
model of the portico of Covent- garden church ; and a Pal- 
ladian wooden bridge thrown over the river. With the 
earth dug from the bed of this river is raiſed a terrace 
that affords a proſpect of the adjacent country and the 
river Thames. 
Of this b 


uilding a ſelf- important critic gives his 
opinion in the following manner, that it is pretty and 
full of contrivance, is indiſputable; but what hindered 
its being habitable alſo ? At preſent it is but a pavilion 
for a ſolſtitial gala; it might, with no diminution in the 
diſplay of architecture, have been a dwelling houſe fitted 
for all ſeaſons. The force of this criticiſm will, in a 
great meaſure, be repelled, by conſidering the purpoſe 
che building was deſigned to anſwer, namely, to pro- 
vide an occaſional elegant retreat, not a ſtated reſidence. 
Of the taſte of the founder Pope ſpeaks in very different 
f You too proceed! make falling Arts your care, 
Erect new. Wonders, and the old repair; 
Jones and Palladio to themſelves reſtore, 
And be whate'er Viltuvius was before: 6 SON 
Till kings call forth th' ideas of you,. mind. 
Proud to accompliſh what ſuch hands deſign d. | 
_-- Sz0n Housx, a ſeat of the duke of Northumberland, 
nent the banks of the Thames, oppolite to Richmond gar- 
dens, was formerly a very rich monaſtery, and on that ac- 
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of Henry VIII. Its delightful ſituation eauſed it to be re- 
tained by the king; whoſe ſon, Edward VI. gave it to his 
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rt built the preſent 


uncle the duke of Somerſet, who in = : 
ery ſtood. It forms 


houſe, on the ſpot where the mona 


a very large and magnificerit quadrangle; is built of white 


ſtone, and encloſes a ſpacious area. It contains three 


ſtories, and is covered with a flat roof; both the external 


the ſide- front toward the ſerpen- | 


the other is an eaſy lope, which is terminated by a ſer- | 
. pentine-river, on the ide of which are .clumps of ever- | 


* . 
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and internal fronts terminate at top with indented battle- 
ments; on each of the four oũtward angles of the roof, 
a ſquare tower riſes ; the E. front toward the Thames is 

ported by arches forming a fine piazza, Many parts 


of the building were finiſhed; and others much improved; 
by Inigo Jones. The duke's attainder and execution fol- 
lowed within five years of the grant made to him of this 
eſtate, after which it was transferred to ſeveral families, 


until it veſted, by marriage, in the late duke of Northum- 
land, who cauſed very eſſential improvements to be made 
in the gardens and grounds, and added a fine piece of 
water, which communicates with the Thames, 
STRAWBERRY HIL1, the ſeat of the honourable Ho- 
race IValpole, is ſituated upon the banks of the Thames, 
near Twickenham. It is built in the gothic ſtyle, in the 
form of an ancient abbey, to which the apartments cor- 
reſpond, and preſerve the noble ſimplicity of thoſe ages; 
The furniture is elegant, and in equal fingularity of taſte 


e 
Here is a noble library, and a printing-preſs, furniſhed 


with every requiſite in that art, and from hence the eru- 
dite owner has iſſued elegant editions of his own curious 
pieces. Adjoining to the houſe is a chapel, in imitation 
of the church of Santa Maria at Rome, which was built 
in 1256, En hoy” 5 . 2 
Runny-MEap, a meadow on the banks of the Thames; 
near Staines, is renowned for being the ſpot where king 
Jobn ſigned Magna Charta, and the Charta de Foręſta, in 
the year 1215. | | 
Here was that charter ſeal'd, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power laid down: 820 
Tyrant and Slave, thoſe names of hate and fear, 
The happier ſtyle of prince and ſubject bear; 
Happy, when both to the ſame centre moves... 
When kings give liberty and ſubjects love. Sir Jobn Denham. 
It was lately much urged to erect a pillar here to com- 
memorate this intereſting event, but the deſign ſeems to 
be laid aſide; however an inſcription for ſuch a memorial 
has long been provided, | | 
Thou, who the verdant plain doſt traverſe herej 
While Thames among his willows from thy view 
Retires; O ſtranger ſtay thee, and the ſcene 
Around contemplate well. This is the place 
Where England's ancient Barons, clad in arms, 
And ſtern with conqueſt; from their tyrant king, 
Then render'd tame, did challenge and ſecure 
3 


The charter of thy freedom. 

CE 
SECT. XXIII. 

ws 3 E s SE X. | 

Z SSE which took its name from its being the cou: 
try of the Eaſt Saxons, is bounded on the N. by the 
river Stour, which ſeparates it from Suffolk, and by a part 
of Cambridgeſhire; on the E. by the German ſea; on the 
W. by Hertfordſhire and Middleſex ; and on the S. by 
the rivet Thames. It extends fifty-four miles in length 
from E. to W. and about forty-eight in breadth from N. 
to 8. This county, which is in the dioceſe of London, 
is divided into eighteen hundreds, and contains twenty- 
four market. towns, four hundred and fifteen pariſhes, a 
hundred and twenty-five vicarages, and eleven hundred 
villages, with about thirty-four thouſand eight hundred 
houſes, and two hundred and eight thouſand eight hundred 
inhabitants. It ſends eight members to parliament, namely, 
two for the county, and two for Co!chefter, Harwich, and 
Malden. ; 3 
The royal foreſt of Epping or Waltham extends along 
the weſtern ſide of this county, for more than twenty 
miles from N. to 8. | coat 


* 


— 


is healthy; but in the 
marſhes near the ſea it produces agues, particularly in the 


| part called the Hundreds, which is however now rendered 


much more healthful, by clearing the woods, and draining 
the ſtagnant waters, and there the fertility of the land is 
very great ; the higher grounds of this county alfo are ver 
fruitful. At Saen Walden, and the adjacent country, vat £ 
quantities of n are cultivated, that plant now being 


I. here 


count was one of the firſt which felt the rapacious graſp 


_* 


| 


| 


cauſed to grow in ſcarce any other parts of the kingdom; 
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here it is ſaid the earth, after bearing faffron three years, 
will produce good barley for eighteen years ſucceſſively, 
without any manufe. The produce of the ground, be- 
fide ſaffron, conſiſts of corn, and paſtures for cattle z a 
great deal of poultry are bred here, and abundance of 
calves for the London market. Fiſh are procured. from 
the rivers ; on the banks of the fea toward the mouth of 


the river Culn, and in other parts of the coaſt, thoſe kinds 


of oyſters are bred which are called, © the Colchefter and 
Waiifiet,” and are highly eſteemed all over the kingdom. 
The chief manufactures of this county are ſtuffs, and 


baize; the manufacture of the latter was formerly very flou- |- 


riſhing, particularly at Colche/ter, Cog ſhall or Coggleſhall, 
Braintree, and Backing, but of late has much declined. 
Ihe principal rivers, beſide the Thames, are the Stour, 
which falls into the German ocean at Harwich; the Lea, 
its weſtern boundary, falls into the Thames at Bow ; the 
Blackwater ariſes at Bocking, and runs through the heart 
of the county; it joins the Chalmer below Malden, and 
ſoon after forms the bay of Blackwater, The Cin runs 
by Halſted to Calcheſter, and ſo into the ſea. All theſe 
rivers abound in various forts of fiſh. 4 
The principal places in this 5 the following: 
. - CHELMSFORD, on the road to Harwicb, thus call- 
ed from the ford over the river Chelmer, is ſeated be- 
tween that river and the Zlackwater, over which there 
are bridges, twenty-nine miles E. N. E. of London. It 
is a handſome town, governed by a chief conitable, has 
one church, and three meeting-houſes. In this town is 
an excellent conduit, which has ſuch a ſupply of water, | 


that it is ſaid to run above a hogſhead and an half in a 


minute. Here the members for the county are choſen, | 
and the aſſizes held, as well as the four quarterly ſeſſions. 
As it is ſeated nearly: in the centre of the county, it is 
much frequented by travellers and is the reiort of the 
neighbouring gentry. 7; 
COLCHESTER is a place cf great antiquity, twenty- 
two miles to the E. N. E. of Chelmsford, and fifty-one 
from London. It is pleaſantly and commodiouſly ſeated 
on the S. of the river Cn, which runs through the town, 
and incloſes it on the N. and E.: over which are three 
bridges. At a part called “ the Hythe, is a long quay. 
A few years ſince an act of parliament was obtained for 
making the river Caln navigable thus far, which has been 
accompliſhed, and ſhips of burden now come up here, to 
the great loſs of J/:venhoe, a ſmall town three miles 
lower, which uſed to be the reſort of ſhipping. The 
cuſtoms paid here, in the year 1781, amounted to 8276 /. 
The trade principally conſiſts in making baize and 
ſerges, which are ſent to Spain, and from thence to the 
Spaniſh We/t- Indies, but it has of late much declined. In 
the civil wars, during the reign of Charles L it ſuſtained a 
ſevere ſiege, which was turned into a blockade, in which 
the garriſon and inhabitants ſuffered the utmoſt extremity 
of hunger, and were at laſt obliged to ſurrender at diſere- 
tion, -when their two principal officers, Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George Lifſe, were ſhot under the caſtle- 
wall, to the indelible diſgrace of Fairfax, the general 
of the parliament's forces. It was ſurrounded with 
a wall, which had fix gates and three poſterns, be- 
ide nine watch-towers ; but theſe are in a great mea- 
fure demoliſhed. It has ſixteen pariſh churches ; but 
now only t 
and a of them were damaged in Cramiuell's time. 
There are here alſo five meeting-houſes. The town 
conſiſts of about three thouſand dwelling-houſes, moſt 
of them ancient buildings; but there are among them 
many good houſes. In the year 1763, the charter of 
this town, of which it had been deprived many years, 
was reſtored to it, and it is now governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, and burgeſſes. The town is famous for oyſters 
and eringo-root. Here are imported wine, brandy, coals, 
deals, Sc. Toward the E. are the ruins of a very an- 
cient caſtle, with a fence round it, about two miles in cir- 
cumference. Culebeſter is ſaid to have been the birth - 
place of St. Helena, mother of Cunſtantine the great. 
HaAkx wich, a ſea- port town, ſeventy- two miles to the 
E. N. E. of London, is ſurrounded on three parts by the 
ſea and the river Stour. The harbour is one of the fineſt 
in England, for in it four hundred ſhips may ride in ſafety; 


| 
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tioned that paſs to and from Hellatid; and here alſo is a good 
dock-yard, in which many ſhips of war are built, Th 
town is governed by a maydr, eight aldermen, a reco 0 
der, and twenty-four capital burgeſſes; but it has oth 
a Chapel of eafe, and ſeveral meeting-houſes, the mGthe: 
church being at Dover-court, two miles diſtant: The 
market is kept on Tubgſdays and Fridays. | : 
T1LBURY-FORT, oppolite Graveſend, commands the 
entrance of the river Thames, Here is a mineral ſprin 
the water of which is put into bottles, and drank medics? 
nally. "FR 1455 
DLunMow, a market-town, forty- two miles from 
London, in which the manufacture of baize uſed to floy- 


. 


% 
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| riſh, is particularly remarkable ſince Henry III. 's time for 


the cuſtom of giving a flitch of bacon to any married 
couple who will ſwear, kneeling on two Seated ſtones in 
the church-yard, that for a year and a day after their 
marriage they never repented of their choice, nor quar. 
relled in all that time; and this appears upon record to 
have been ſeveral. times actually claimed and de- 

livered. | | | 
MalpEx, or Mal Do, a flouriſhing town, thirty. 
mak 4 


eight miles from London, carries on a conſiderable 


ing trade, and has fome ſhipping ;z its cuſtom-houſe re. 
ceipts, in the year 1781, were 5,982 J. In this county 
are likewiſe the towns of Brentwood, and Romford; the 
latter of which has a great weekly market on Medueſa 
days for corn, cattle, and poultry, ' 0 25 


s E CT. XXIV- 
SUFFOLK, 


 CUFFOLKR, was: thus called by the Saxons, to denote 


the ſouthern people, in oppoſition to thoſe of Norfolk, 
or Northfolk ; and is bounded on the N. by the rivers 
Waveney, and the Lefſer Ouſe, which part it from Nor- 
folk; on the E. by the German ocean; on the S. by the 
river Stour; which divides it from £/ex, laſt deſcribed ; 
and on the W. by Cambridgaſbire. It extends about 


N miles from E. to W. and twenty-eight from 
N. to S. and is divided into twenty-two hundreds, in 


which are twenty-eight market- towns, ninety- five 
vicarages, five hundred and + twenty-three pariſhes; 
thirty-four thouſand four hundred and twenty houſes, 
and two hundred and ſix thouſand inhabitants. It 
ſends ſixteen members to parliament, namely, two 
knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each of 
the following boroughs: Ipſiwich, Dunwich, Orford, Ald- 
borough, Sudbury, Eye, and St. Edmondſbury. It lies in 
the: dioceſe of Norwreb, dS + 1 2 
The air is very clear and healthy, even near the ſea- 
coaſt ; the beach being generally ſandy and ſhelly, which 
either abſorbs or ſhoots off the ſea-water, and keeps it 
from ſtagnating or forming a noiſome and ſtinking mud, 
whence the phyſicians eſteem the air as good as any in 
England. ; 2 HIDE 245 255 00. N 82 x 
The ſoil is of various qualities, but the country in ge- 
neral level; that near the ſhore is ſandy and full of heaths, 
yet abounds in rye, peas, turnips, carrots, and hemp, with 
numerous flocks. of ſheep.- --Copious beds of 'petrified 
ſhells, called She//-marl, which are found in various parts 
between J/ordbridge and Orford, have for the laſt forty 


& 


twelve are uſed, which are not very large, years been made uſe of for improving light land, and 


ave liberally rewarded the agricultural labours in thoſe 
parts. High Suffoll, or the Mood- lands, which is in the 
inland part of the county, has a rich deep clay and mar], 
that yields good paſture-grounds, on which feed abun- 
dance of cattle. Fhat part which lies on the confines of 


Eser, and Cambridgeſhire, alſo affords excellent paſture ; 


and about Bury St. Edmund*s, and to the N. and N. W. 
it is fruitful in corn, except toward Newmarket, The 
feeding of cattle and ſheep on turnips is ſaid to have been 
an improvement firſt ſet on foot in this county. Its prin- 
cipal produce is butter and cheeſe, the latter of which is 
frequently in this county very much the worſe on account 
of the goodneſs of 'the former, and has the character of 
being the worſt, in England, '- | 

This county is generally divided into two parts, name- 
ly, the Franchiſe or Liberty of St. Edmund, which con- 
tains the W. part of the county; and the Geldable, which 
is the eaſtern: each of theſe furniſhes a diſtinct grand 


and oppoſite to the town is Languard-fort, which has a 
good battery of cannon. Here the packet-boats are ſta- 


jury at the aſſizes. f | 
The 
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rincipal rivers arc the Vaveney, the Deben, the 
Fats by _ called the Gipping, and the Stour. The 
Waveney. riſes in the northern edge of the county, and 
running to the N. E. after it has paſſed Beccles, forms 
two branches, one of which runs to the E. almoſt to Leo- 
flaßß where it ſtops ſhort, without reaching the ſea; the 
other makes an angle to the N. and falls into the Yare a 
little above Yarmouth, The Deben riſes a little to the W. 
of Debenham, and running eaſtward to Yickham, winds 
round that town, and runs S. S. E. to the German ocean. 
The Orwell riſes near Mulpit, and runs eaſtward to the 
fame ſea, The Stour riſes in the edge of Cambridgeſhire, 
and running moſtly eaſtward, falls into the German ocean 
with the Orwell at Harwich, The poor throughout the 
county are employed in makin worſted yarn. | 
The principal places in this county are the follow- 


ing: 3 

Jeawicn, a place of great antiquity, and the county 
town, is ſeated on the river Orwell, eighteen miles to the 
N. E. of Colchefter, and ſixty- nine to the N. E. of London. 
It was once ſurrounded with a wall, the traces of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen. The town forms a half moon upon 
the bank of the river, and it is remarkable, that though 
ſhips of five hundred tons may, upon a ſpring-tide, come 
up near the town, yet the river is ſcarce navigable above 
the town even for the ſmalleſt boats; nor does the tide, 
which ſometimes riſes thirteen or fourteen feet, and 
gives there twenty-four feet water, flow much farther up 
the river. Here is a cuſtom-houſe, and a good quay; 
the duties paid in the year 1781 were 7, 446 J. and the 
net-receipts 6,6677. A great deal of malt is made here, 
which, as well as corn, is ſhipped coaſtways. Broad 
cloth and canvas were formerly manufactured here, but 
with their failure the conſequence of the town has de- 

WooDBRIDGE, ſeven acai 3 1 a 
| ſea port. The chief employments here are makin 
Pp and — foſſil ſea-ſhells into lime. Orford, All 
borough, Southwold, and Lega are inconſiderable ſea- 
ports, chiefly concerned in the coaſting trade. Near 
Orfird is a decoy for wild ducks. The receipts of the 
cuſtoms at Alaboroug h, or - Aldeburgh, in the year 1781, 
were 705 J. whilſt the ſalaries and incidents were 930 /. 
Sauthwold then produced 1,991 J. whilft its ſalaries and 
incidents were 408 J. Orford and Lege F are not noticed | 
in the general account of the cuſtoms ; the latter ſtands 
on a cliff cloſe. to the ſea, at the moſt eaſterly point of 
land in Great Britain the town chiefly ſubſiſts by fiſhing. 
Solebay, off Southwald, is famous for a ſea-ſight, on the 
28th of May, 1672, between the Engliſh, commanded | 
the duke of Tort; and the Dutch, by De Ruyter, in whic 
the earl of Sandwich bravely loſt his life. The action, 
though. nat deciſive, was the moſt obſtinate and bloody of 
any one which had been fought in thoſe fierce wars. 

— Sr. Epuunp's, or Sr. EMUNDSBURY, fo 
called from Eamund, king af the Eaſt Augles, who was 
murdered in 870, and buried here, is delightfully ſituated 
upon an eminence, on the W. fide of the river Lark, or 
Bourne, ſeventy- two miles to the N. E. of London. It is 
regularly built, the ſtreets crofling each other almoſt at 
right angles, and is governed by an alderman, a recorder, 


twelve capital burgeſſes, and twenty-four common bur- | 


s. It was formerly famed for its abbey, which was 
ſaid to be the fineſt and richeſt in England, and ftood be- 
tween the two churches, which were both very large, and 
ſtanding in one church - yard. In Sr. Mary's, one of theſe 
churches, lies Mary queen of Frances, who was married 
to Thomas duke of Norfolk. Beſide theſe churches, it 
has one Preſbyterian, one Independent, and one Quaker's 
meeting. Here are held the aſſizes for the county, 
and a great annual 41 on the 2ſt of September, which 
continues three wee K bs EL 

SUDBURY, a town feated on the fiver Storer, fifty-four 
miles from London, became the reſidenee of the Flemings, 
whom Edward III. induced to ſettle in Zrgland, for the 
purpoſe of eſtablifhing the woollen manufacture, which | 
rendered the town very populous and flourifhing; but this 
branch of induſtry has long ſince been transferred to 
other places. At preſent ſeveral kinds of thin ſtuffs 
are made here, particularly Jays, brrting for naval colours | 

and burial crapes. Ailin, p. 226. hot 
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| CAMBR IDGESHIR E, which receives its name 
from Cambridge, ſo called from its bridge over the 
river Cam, is bounded on the N. W. by Lincolnſhire ; and 
on the N. E. by Norfolk ; on the E. by wa, of on the 
S. by Eſſex and Hertfordſhire ; and on the W. by Hun- 
tngdonſhire, Bedfordſhire, and a flip of Northamptonſhire. 
It is about fifty miles in length, From N. to S. about 
twenty-five in breadth, from E. to W. and near a hun- 
dred and thirty in circumference; it lies partly in the 
dioceſe of Ely, partly in that of Nerwich. It is divided 
into ſeventeen hundreds, and contains eight market= 
towns, eighty-three vicarages, a hundred and fixty-three 
pariſhes, two hundred and ſeventy- nine villages, with 
about ſeventeen thouſand houſes, and eighty-ſix thouſand 
ſeven hundred inhabitants. It ſends only fix members to 
parliament, namely, two for the county, two for the town 
of Cambridge, and two for the univerſity. 
The air and ſoil of this county vary extremely; ſome 
parts, eſpecially the ſouthern. and eaftern, are pleaſant 
and healthy; but the northern, or fenny-country, is low 


and watery, from the confluence of many rivers, and con- 


ſequently not very healthful. All the waters of the mid- 
dle part of England, which do not run into the Thames 
or the Trent, fall into theſe fens, and in the latter part of 
the year, when they are overflowed with water, they ap- 
pear covered with fogs; fo that while the higher grounds 
of the adjacent country glitter with the beams of the ſun, 
the e of Ely appears wrapt in a miſt, To clear theſe 


| expence, by which a great deal of ground has been ren- 
dered fertile, and the air much improved. Great atten- 
tion has been paid to draining theſe fens, the moſt ſkil= 
ful men have been employed, and all the powers which art 
and nature furniſh have been exerted in faiſing vaſt 
banks to withſtand the force of the inundations, and in 
forming channels to carry off the accumulating floods, 
for which purpoſe two drains, which run parallel to each 
other, through a courſe of twenty miles, have been formed 
called the. O and New Bedford river,” from the moſt 
eaſtern projection of Huntingdonſpire, quite acrofs this 
county, in a N. E. direction, to Norfalt; and convey 
the waters into the Ouſe, where that river ceaſes to be 
the boundary of thoſe two counties, about twelve miles 
from its mouth, at the great bay called « the Vaſb. 
The people who are uſed to live in this watery coun 
are as healthy as thoſe who enjoy a clearer air, a 
being ſubject to agues, which they little regard. 

In 


theſe fens are abundance of thoſe ingenious con- 


trivances called decoys, for the ſpecies of wild fowl 
which migrate hither during the ſeverity of winter, from 
the colder climates of the north ; and it is incredible what 
quantities are caught of ducks, mallards, teal, wigeons, 
Sc. It is faid that the net profits of a decoy near £ly 
amount to near five hundred pounds a year; there being 


coy, three thouſand couple a week. 

Cambridgeſhire is almoſt wholly a corn country, pro- 

ducing the beft oats in the kingdom, and very good bar- 

ley; the latter is chiefly ſold at Fare, Roy/ton, and other 

great malting towns in Hertfordſbire. 

| The principal river in this county is the Ouſe, which 

runs from the W. to the N. E. and receives the Cam 

near Thetford. | | 
The chief places in this county are the following: 
CAMBRIDGE, the capital of the county, and a cele- 

brated univerſity, ſtands in a ſpacious, delightful, and fer- 


] 


| tile plain, fifty-one miles N. of London, and eighty N. E. 


of Oxford. e river Cam divides it into two unequal 
parts. The ftreets are generally narrow, though pretty 
well paved; yet, as they lie low, they are in winter very 
dirty. In the midft of the market- place is a very good 
conduit, continually running. There is alſo a town-hall, 
a county-hall, and two charity-ſchools. The town con- 
ſiſts of fourteen pariſhes, and is governed by a mayor, a 
recorder, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four common- 


council, The mayor, when he enters upon his office, 


TR takes 


Vor. II. | | 


fens a number of drains has been made at a very great 


generally ſent to London, during the ſeaſon, from that de- 
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nate, and holding by patent from the Univerſity. -V. 


their reſpective foundations. 


endowed for a maſter, fourteen fellows, Sc. which 


neateſt and moſt uniform ſtructures in the univerſity, 
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takes an oath to maintain the -privileges, liberties, and 
cuſtoms of the univerſity, to which he is ſubſervient. 
The glory of this town is its univerſity, which is un- 
der the government of the chancellor, who is always a 
nobleman of high rank, and may be elected every three 
ars, or is continued by the tacit conſent of the univer- 
ty. The other officers of the univerſity are, II. The 
vice-chancellor, who is annually choſen on the fourth of 
November, by the body of the univerſity, out of two 
perſons nominated by the heads of colleges. III. A com- 
miſſary, who holds a court of record of civil cauſes for 
all privileged perſons and ſcholars under the degree of 
a of arts. IV. A high ſteward, choſen by the ſe- 


Two proctors, who are annually choſen; as are alſo 
two taxers, who, with the proctors, have the cognizance 
of weights and meaſures, as clerks of the market. The 
univerſity has alſo a librarian, a regiſi-r, and other of- 
fcers. 

There are likewiſe the following profeſſorſhips in this 
univerſity ; viz. | 
Regius profeſſor of divinity 

— law 
— - phyſic 
Caſuiſtical profeſſor _ 
Hebrew 
Greek — é 
Mathematical —— _ | 
Arabic . — BE” _ 
Plumian, for experimental philo 
Profeſſor of aſtronomy, Lowndes's x 
anatomy.  _- hay 
— modern hiſtory (royal, founded 1724) 
—— chemiſtr #8 EO EINE 
Norriſian profeſſor (inſtituted A. D. 1768) 
Profeſſor of muſic 6 Bas 
ackſonian profeſſor 
oodwardian leQurer 

, Lady Margaret's preacher 

Public orator er- 4 | 
The vice-chancellor ſometimes. viſits the taverns and 
other public-houſes in perſon; but it is more frequently 
done by the proctors, who have power to puniſh offend- 
ing ſcholars, and to fine the public-houſes who enter- 
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IV. Bennet's, or Corpus Chriſti College, was f. 
about the ſame time, ks orb 2 "vere 
of Corpus. Chriſti and the Bleſſed Virgin. It takes its 
name from the adjoining church of St. Benedict. Amon 
its modern benefactors, the moſt conſiderable is De 
Matthew Parker, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who be. 
queathed a curious library, chiefly conſiſting of ſcarce 
manuſcripts; he alſo founded two fellowſhips, and five 
ſcholarſhips. 

V. Trinity-hall was founded by William Bateman, 
biſhop of Norwich, about the year 1348; two fellows 
and three ſcholars are required to ſtudy the civil ang 
canorr law. It has twelve fellows and fourteen ſcho- 
lars. - | 

VI. Gaonvil and Caius-College. Partly founded in 
1348, by Edmund de Gonvil, rector of Terrington, in 
roy, but enlarged and farther endowed in 1607, by 
John Caius, M. D.; and it has of late years received 
conſiderable embelliſhments. It now maintains twenty. 
ſix fellows, and ſeventy-four ſcholars. 

VII. King*s- College was founded in 1451, by king 
Henry VI. and afterward enlarged by Henry VII. and 
his fon Henry VIII. The model firſt laid down was 
never completed ; the magnificent plan being executed 


only in part: the chapel is conſidered as one of the fineſt 


buildings of its kind in the world. It is three hundred 
and four feet in length, ſeventy-three in breadth, and 
ninety-one high to the battlements, and, like Meſtmin- 
fler-hall, has not a pillar to ſupport it. It has twelve 
large windows on each ſide, finely painted, and the 
carvings and other workmanſhip of the numerous ſtalls 
is finely executed. It conſtitutes one ſide of a large 
ſquare; for the royal founder deſigned that the col- 
lege ſhould be a quadrangle, and every fide of equal 


beauty; but the civil wars prevented his accompliſhing 
it; however, what has been lately added is not only an 


ornament to the college, but to the whole univerſity, and 
is built with great regularity and beauty. It maintains 
ſeventy fellows and ſcholars.  ; 40 | 
VIII. Queen's, College was founded in 3448, by queen 
Margaret of Anjou, the wife of Henry VI. but finiſhed by 
Elizabeth, the conſort of Edward IV. It now maintains 
a maſter, nineteen'fellows, twelve bible-clerks, four Greet 
(cholars, forty other ſcholars, beſides lecturers of Hebrew, 


tain them aſter eight at night in the winter, or nine al Tet and arithmeti + 


1 e ; ; 124 
| The origin of this univerſity. is concealed by the ob- 
ſcurity of antiquity; it is ſaid to have been reſtored by 
Sebert, king of the E . Angles, in the year 630, it 
was afterward long neglected and overthrown in the wars 
with the Danes ; but at length revived under the Norman 
government. [It has at preſent fixteen colleges and halls, | 
which here differ only in name, they eng equally en- 
dowed, and poſſeſſing equal privileges. In theſe are 
ſixteen maſters, four hundred and fix fellowſhips, about 
ſix hundred and fixty-two ſcholarſhips, two. hundred and 
thirty-ſix exhibitioners,; and the whole number of 
maſters, fellows, ſcholars, . exhibitioners, and other ſtu- 
dents, amount to about fifteen hundred. We ſhall enu- 
merate the colleges and halls according to the dates of 


I. Peter-houſe, which perhaps took its name from Se. 
Peter's church in its neighbourhood, was founded by 
Hugh Balſham, biſhop of Ely, in. the year 1257. - It was 


number might be encreaſed or diminiſhed according to 


the improvement or diminution of their revenues, and 


has at preſent twenty-two fellows and forty-two ſcho- 


lars. a OY | Ig Met 
. Clare-hall was founded, in 1340, by Richard Ba- 


dew, chancellor of the univerſity, with the aſſiſtance of 


the lady Elizabeth Clare, counteſs of Lier. This hall 


has been rebuilt with free-ſtane, and is one of the 


It enjoys a moſt delightful ſituation, being ſeated on the 
banks of the river, which here forms a kind of natural 
canal, It maintains eighteen fellows, and ſixty- three 
ſcholars. . 1 YET 3 Nei 

III. Pembroke-hall was founded ſeven years after 
Qare- hall, by Mary St. Paul, counteſs of Pembroke, and 
maintains five fellows and thirteen ſcholars. 


IX. Catbarine- hall owes its foundation to Richard 
Mcodlarte, the third provoſt of King's- College. & great 
part of it has been lately rebuilt... It is a neat and elegant 
ſtructure, in which are maintained ſix fellows and thirty 
2 n ne 8 : 5 | 3 eke Ja ; 
EX. Feſus-College was begun John Alcock, » biſhop 
of 75.20 1497, who having yo of Henry VIL 
and pope Julius II. the revenues of a monaſtery of nuns, 
which been ſuppreſſed on account of their ſeandalous 
incontinence, endowed and dedicated it to Jeſus, the 
Blaſſed Virgin, and St. Radegund, patroneſs of the nun- 
nery. It has now ſixteen fellowſhips, andi thirty-one 
ſcholars. 75.36 ü ent 06 Sinns ont c 
NI. Cbriſt's-Cullege was founded by the lady Margaret, 
counteſs of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. for a maſter 
and twelve fellows; which number agreeing with our 
Saviour and his twelve apoſtles, was complained of in 
Edipard the Sixth's reign as ſuperſtitious; on which the 
king added another fellowſhip and ſome ſcholarſhips. A 
noble building has been lately added to the old houſe, and 
the number of ſcholars amount to fifty-ſix 
XII. St. John's College. was begun by the fame lady, 
about nineteen years after, Chriſt's College, and was 
finiſhed by her executors. This college, which in the 
beginning of the reign of James I. was greatly enlarged 
with new buildings, is pleaſantly ſituated near the 
river, and is no leſs remarkable for the number of its 
ſtudents and its beautiful groves and gardens, than for 
its ſtrict and regular diſcipline. It has a fine ſtone bridge 
over the river, and the library is copious and curious. 
The number of ſtudents amount to one hundred, and its 
fellows to fifty - fou. „ 22s Jefr of 
XIII. Magdalen-College was originally a hall for monks 
to prepare them for academical exerciſes ; but at the 
diſſolution of the monaſteries by Henry VIII. a new 


college was founded here by Thomas Audley, baron of 


Walden, 
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Walden, and it was afterward enlarged and endowed by 
Sir Chriſtopher Fray, lord chief juſtice of England. This 
college ſtands by itſelf on the N. W. fide of the river, and 
has been improved and adorned by handſome buildings. It 
maintains a maſter, thirteen fellows, and thirty ſcho- 

8. 
v. Trinity College was founded by Henry VIII. who 
converted three ſmall houſes into one college, made a con- 
ſiderable addition to their former endowments, and dedi- 
cated this houſe to the Holy and Undivided Trinity. His 
daughter, queen Mary, added largely to the endowment, 
and by ſubſequent benefactions it is enabled to maintain 
fixty-five fellows, and ninety-one ſcholars, Its library, 
which many learned men have contributed to enrich, is 
very valuable ; the chapels, buildings, &c. juſtly place 
this in the firſt rank of colleges, and render it ſuperior to 
ſome foreign univerſities. - | 

XV. Emanuel- College was founded by Sir Walter Mill- 
may, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1584, on the ſame 
ſpot where the Dominican friars had formerly a houſe. It 
has a very neat chapel, built by the bounty of Dr. William 
Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and others, who like- 
wiſe made a fine addition to the library, by bequeathing 
to it his choice collection of books. It maintains a maſter, 
fourteen fellows, and ſixty ſcholars, _ | 

XVI. Sidney Safes College was founded by virtue of 
the will of the lady Frances Sidney, counteſs of Suſſex, 
who died in 1589, and for this purpoſe left five hundred 

unds. - Afterward Sir Francis Charke, and after him Sir 
ob Brereton, not only erected a ſet of new buildings, 

ut augmented the ſcholarſhips and fellowſhips ; fo that it 

is now enabled to maintain a maſter, twelve fellows, and 
twenty-eight ſcholars. 
Among the other buildings in Cambridge is the ſenate- 
houſe, which is a fine edifice, and, with the ſchools, the 
univerſity-library, and other buildings, form a noble 
fquare. | | 

The #niver/ity-library 
' archbiſhop of Tori, who with Tonftal, biſhop of Durham, 
_ - furniſhed it with choice books; after which his-majeſty 
George I. purchaſed the library of Dr. John Moore, biſhop 
of Eh, which coſt him fix thouſand guineas, and beſtowed 
it upon this univerſity.. Soon after the late lord viſcount 
Townſhend erected a fine marble ſtatue of his majeſty in 
the ſenate-houſe of King's College. We have alread y enu- 
merated the profeſſors in this univerſity, but muſt here 
add, that king George I. appointed two perſons, both in 
the univerſity of Oxford and Cambridge, well ſkilled in mo- 
dern hiſtory, and in the knowledge of modern languages, 
to be nominated king's profeſſors of modern hiſtory, one 
of whom in each univerſity is required to read lectures in 
the public ſchools at particular times; each of theſe pro- 
feſſors to have a falary of four hundred pounds per annum, 
out of which each profeſſor is to maintain, with ſufficient 
ſalaries, two perſons at leaſt, well qualified to teach and 
inſtruct in writing and ſpeaking thoſe languages gratis, 
twenty ſcholars of each univerſity,” to be nominated by 
the king, each of which is to learn at leaſt two-of tho 


R * | | I „ 
a ——— a field near Cambridge, is known for 
its great fair, which annually commences on the ſeventh 
of Aer, and continues a fortnight. This is eſteemed 
one of the moſt conſiderable fairs in England, many tradeſ- 
men going thither from London and other parts to keep 
ſhops. The trade chiefly conſiſts of woollen cloth, hops, 
iron, wool, leather, cheeſe, horſes; but includes many 
other things. | © Th, Bn | 

The city of El is ſeated on an iſland of the ſame name, 
ſeventeen miles to the N. of Cambridge, and ſixty- eight 
N. of Landon. It ſtands on a hill ſeated in the middle of 
a fenny plain, which renders it unhealthy, The ſoil is 
* rich, and the city is encompaſſed with gardens, 
which ſupply the country for twenty miles round with ve- 

etables. Gres quantities of ſtrawberries are cultivated 
bs particularly. of the white fort. : The city conſiſts of 
about ſix hundred good houſes, and has but one good 
ſtreet well paved, the reſt being extremely dirty. The 
biſhop has the ſame power as in 5 op palatine, or as 
the biſhop: of Darham in his dioceſe, for. he appoints a 
judge, holds the aſſizes, jail-delivery, and quarter-ſeflion 


Mu 


was firſt built by Rotheram, 
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of the peace for the liberty. The aflizes are held here 
every twelve months. The cathedral is a ſtately ſtruc. 


ture, which has a lantern of curious architecture. 
NEWMARKET, nine miles to the E. of Cambridge, and 
ſixty to the N. E. of London, is ſituated partly in Cam- 
bridgeſhire and partly in Suffolk ; it conſiſts of one well- 
built ſtreet, and abounds with inns; has two' pariſhes, 
each of which is in a different county, The fine heath in 
the neighbourhood of this town, is the moſt celebrated 
race-ground in England, and conſequently in the world, 


8 ECT. XXVI. 
HARTFORDSHIRE. 


FART: FORDSHIRE, or Her TrorDsniIRE, derives 
its name from Hartford, or Hertford, the county 
town, and. is bounded on the N. by Cambridgeſhire, on 
the E. by Efex, from which county it is ſeparated by the 
river Lea; on the N. W. by Bedfordſhire and Butkingham- 


ſhire, and on the S. by Middleſex. it is thirty-ſix miles in 


length, from N. to S. twenty-eight in breadth from E. to 


W. and about a hundred and thirty in circumference. 
This county, which lies partly in the dioceſe of London, 
and partly in that of Lincoln, is divided into eight hun- 

dreds, which contain nineteen market- towns, Ffty-four | 
vicarages, a hundred and twenty pariſhes, and near nine 
hundred and fifty villages, with about ſixteen thouſand 
five hundred houſes, and eighty-two thouſand eight hun- 
dred inhabitants; and ſends ſix members to parliament, 
two knights for the ſhire, with two burgeſſes for St. A.- 


| ban's, and as many for Hertford, 


The air is very clear and falutary, whence it is fre- 
quently recommended by phyſicians as highly conducive 
to health, and the people have a ſaying, that whoever 
buys a houſe or land in Hertfordſhire, pays two years 
purchaſe extraordinary for the goodneſs of the air. - The 
foil is generally rich, and in the northern parts has a marle 
mixed with it, that makes it produce excellent wheat; 
but the meadows and paſtures are indifferent. The chief 
commodities-are wheat, barley, malt, and wood, It is the 
greateſt malting county in the kingdom. Tos 
This county is well watered with ſmall rivers, the chief 
of which are the Lea and the Cn. The principal towns 
in Hertfordſhire are the following: 4s 

HEeRTFoRD, the county town, is ſeated on the river 
Lea, two miles to the weſt of Ware, and twenty-three 
N. of London, and was formerly much more conſiderable 
than it is at preſent. It is a town corporate, and is built 
in the form of a V, with a caſtle in the middle of the two 
horns,” in which was the county-gaol : it contains ſeveral 
ſtreets and lanes, and had formerly five parifh churches ; 
but they are now reduced to two. Hereare ſeveral meet- 
ing-houſes of the Diſſenters. A new gaol was erected 
in 1778, at one end of the town, in the road to Ware. 
The chief commodities: of its markets are woot, wheat, 
and malt, and it is ſaid to fend five thouſand quarters of 
malt weekly to London, by the river Lea. Here is a 
free-ſchool for the-children belonging to the town ; three 
charity-ſchools, and alſo a ſchool belonging to Chri/?'s 
Hoſpital in London : this is a handſome ſtructure, erected 
by the governors, for ſuch children as either want health, 
or are too young for that hoſpital. This town gives the 
title of earl to the family of Conway. 5 
WARE is ſeated on the river Lea, twenty-one miles 
from London. This town, which lies low, amidſt much 
water, was inundated in the year 1408, by floods from 
the uplands ; to preſerve it from the like calamity in fu- 
ture times, ſluices and weirs were made in its river, from 
whence Camden ſuppoſes it acquired the name of Ware. 
The town conſiſts of one ſtreet, which is about a mile 
long, and ſeveral ſmaller ſtreets and lanes. The plenty 
of water about this town gave riſe to that admirable pro- 
ject, of cutting a channel from thence, and thus formin 
a new river for ſupplying London with water, of which 
we have given a particular account in deſcribing Mid- 
dliſex. This town has been famous for its great bed, which 
is much viſited by travellers, it being twelve feet ſquare, 
and is faid to hold twenty people. The malting buſineſs 


* 
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is principally carried on at Ræyſton, Baldoch, Hitchen, and 
in ng town. | 3 

T. ALBAx's, a ancient town, twenty-one 
miles from London, pen its name from St, Alban, 
who ſuffered in the perſecution under Diocleian, and be- 


ing afterward canonized, and interred on a hill in the 


nogkhonrhood of the town, a monaſtery was erected to 
bim by king Ofe, to atone for his guilt, in cauſing him 
to be murdered. Edward I. e here a magnificent 
croſs, in memory of queen Et; and Edward VI. 
incorporated the town by a charter. Here are three 
churches, beſides the ancient church called Sr. Albarn's, 
belonging to the monaſtery, which .is now a pariſh 
church. In this ancient ſtructure is a funeral monument, 
and the effigy of king Ofa, its founder, who is ſeated on 
his throne. On the eaſt ſide ſtood the ſhrine of St. A 
ban, and in the ſouth aile is the monument of duke Hum- 
ry, brother to king Henry V. commonly diſtinguiſhed 
y the title of the Good duke of Ghloucefter. It is adorned 
with a ducal coronet, and the arms of France and England 
quartered. In niches on one fide are ſeventeen kings, 
but in the niches on the other fide there are no ſtatues 
— 8 3 5 
ve rs ago, in digging a grave, a pair airs 
was diſcovired — 1 ines N where a leaden 
coffin was found, in which the duke of Gleucgſter's body 
was preſerved entire, by a kind of pickle in which it lay, 
only the fleſh was waſted from the legs, the pickle at 
that end being dried up. Many curious medals and 
coins are to be ſeen in the church, that have been dug 
aut of the ruins of Old Verulam, which ſtood on the 
other ſide of the river Ver, or More, which runs S. W. 
of the town. | | 
St. Man's is the largeſt town in the county, and, be- 
ſides its four churches, has ſeveral meeting-houſes, two 
ity-ſchools, and three fairs, and has on Saturdays one 
of the beſt markets for wheat in Exgland. It gives the 
title of duke to the noble family of Beauclerc. T he great 
n duke of Marllaraugb erected a ſeat here, called 
llaway-houſe, which is now the reſidence of the coun- 
teſs dowager Spencer, and feveral neat alms-houſes 
were built here by him and his ducheſs. Near St. A 
ban's is a fort, at a place called by the common people the 
Wfter-bills, which is ſuppoſed to have been the camp of 
arius, the Raman Proprætor. 
At this place the firſt hattle was fought between the 
bouſes of 17r4 and Lancgſter, on the 22d of May 1435, 
which proved very fatal to the Lanca/trians ; Henry Ve 
being made priſoner, and the duke of Samerſet, the earls 
of Northumberland and Staffard, lord Clifford, with many 
pe: perſons of diſtinction, and five thouſand men, were 
in; a ſecond battle was fought at Bernard's heath, in 
its neighbourbood, February 1 1461, in which the 
 Narkifts, commanded by the earl of Harwicl were de- 
feated by queen Margret, and the king, whom they held 
a priſoner, reſcued from their hands; in this action a, 300 
. Yorkie are ſaid to have periſhed. | 


| 


HEOBALDs, ten miles fram London, was the favou- | 


rite hunting palace of © that Nimrod James I.“ as Mr. 
Pennant calls him, The building was erected by lord 
treaſurer B from whom it deſcended to his ſe- 
cond fon Sir ert Cecil, afterward earl of Saliſbury, 
King James being much enamoured with the ſituation, 
gave him the maner of Biſhop's Hagfeld, in the fame 
county, for the houſe and eſtate at Theahelds, This 
manſion he encloſed with a park ten miles in circuit. 
El tag and owes Fore ani bores wien he 
and vg Fare re 

breath. From this OI I. ſet out to — his 
ſtandard, at the breaking out of the civil wars. The 
building has, not many years ſince, been pulled 


the greateſt part of the park converted into, farms, and 
many elegant ſeats erected on various ſpots, 
At the ſouthern point of Hergſordſbine is Barnet, a 


market-town, ſome part of which is in Middleſeu. It is 
a thoroughfare town to the N. of England. A little be- 
yond it the Freak N. road divides, running weſtward to 
(heller and 2 and in an eaſtern dizeQion to 
York, At the farking aff of theſe roads, a column is 
erected, on which is inſcribed an account of a battle 


fought on that ſpot, on the 14th of April, (E/ter-day) | 
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tuation, | ports are open for exportation, partic 
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471, between the armies of York and Lancaſter ; the 
event of which day fixed the crown on the head of Edivard 
IV. The battle began at four o'clock in the morning 
and was maintained with great bravery and fierceneſs, 
amidſt a very thick fog, until ten o'clock, when the Lan- 
caſtrians were routed, merely by one part of their army 
_—_— the badges worn by their friends under the 
command of Vers carl of Oxford, for thoſe worn by the 
Yorkifls, which led them to fall furiouſly upon them; 
whilit thoſe attacked, imputing this conduct to treaſon, 
fled, and by their defection gave a decided ſuperiority to 
the Fortis. The earl of Harwich, attempting to eſ- 
cape, was overtaken and ſlain: about 4, ooo men fell on 
both ſides, who were in general interred upon the ſpot. 


| 


| 
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BEDFORDSHIRE, 


w W — 


HIS county derives its name from its chief town; 
it is bounded on the N. W. by Nortbampaonftire, on 
the N. E. by Huntingdonſbire; on the E. by Cambridge. 
ſhire ; on the 8. W. by Buckinghamfhire ; and on the S E. 
by Hertfordſhire. Its form is extremely irregular, and it 
runs out into narrow points in various directions. In- 
cluding the indentatians, the county may extend from N. 
to S. about thirty miles, and from E. ta W, about twenty. 
This county is divided into nine hundreds, in which are 
ten market - towns, fifty-eight vicarages, one hundred and 
ſixteen pariſhes, five hundred and fifty villages, with 
about twelve thouſand one hundred and ſeventy houſes, 
and upward of fixty thouſand inhabitants. This county 
ſends only four members to parliament, two of which are 
for the county, and the other two for the county town. 
The air is temperate, clear, and conſequently healthy. 
The foil is a deep clay, and in the northern parts abounds 
in corn and paſture; but is ſandy in the middle, with a 
ridge of chalk-hills to the S. Its commodities are chiefly 
fuller's earth, which is of the utmaſt ence to the 
clathing trade; it alſo affords cattls, veniſon, fowl, timber, 
word, wheat, and barley in t plenty, and remarkably 
good. The chief here are boxe-lave and 
 flraw-bats.  __ a 267 2A 
The chief river in 2828 is the Ouſc, (a name 
| given to many rivers in this kingdom) the navigation of 
r is of great fervice . the age | _ divides 
county into. two unequal parts, in moſt 
beautiful meanders ; for in the diſtance of — miles 
it runs over a tract of ſeventy. iet 
The principal places in this county are the following: 
Bros, a populous and well- built town, forty- ven 
miles to the N. W. of Landen, ſeated on the banks of 
the river , which divides it into two parts. Here are 
hve pariſh churches, the principal of which is Sr. Paul's, 
and alſo e ee of the Diſſenters; a 
handſome ſtone · hridge, with a gate at each end, to 
the — 3 and jeg bi 2 | 
lar very handſome and well-built, as is alſo the mar- 
ket-place, which is much improved with new buildings. 
It is the only market - ten on the Oi, which river has 
been made nauigable to it; Ns _ corn, when the 
u barley, bein 
carried from hence down the river to — — — 
ſhipped for Hellaxd. The town is governei by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, a recorder, two bailiffs, 2 town-clerk, 
and two ſerjeants at mace, | 
The (ail in the neighbourhood of d is extremely 
rich, and produces great quantities of the beſt wheat. 
* Jen gives the title of duke to the noble family of 
Nei. . 1 1 E 
_ DUNSTABLE, a market-town, feated on a dry chalk- 
hill, ſixteen miles 8. of Bedford, and thi from 
| London, Here no ſprings are ta be found, unleis by digpi 
L. deep; but there are large ponds in the — Pics 
ith rain- water, which are never dry, The church is 
the remainder of a priory; and oppoſite to it is's farm- 
houſe, which was once a OP palace. The chalk-hills 
near this town are remar for the refort of vaſt flights 
of larks, which are caught in great abundance. . © 
WoBuRN, a market- town, ſeated on a riſing ground, 
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on the high road from London to Northampton. It was 
burnt down in 1724, but is rebuilt, and has a handſome 
market-place, with a free-ſchool and a charity-ſchool, 
founded by the duke of Bedford, who alſo erected the 
market-houlſe. | 
Near to the town are Moburn Sands, which lie on the 
extremity of the range of hills which traverſes the E. end 
of Buckinghamſhire. Here are the immenſe pits of fuller's 
zarth, which is ſuppofed to give that ſuperiority to the 
Engliſh cloth which it holds over that manufactured in 
other countries; and concerning which Mr. Pennant 
ſpeaks as follows :—© The beds over this important 
marl, are firſt, ſeveral Jayers of reddiſh ſand, to the thick- 
neſs of ſix yards ; then ſucceeds a ſtratum of ſand ſtone of 
the ſame colour; beneath which, for ſeven or eight yards 
more, the ſand is again continued to the fuller's earth, 
the upper part of which being impure, or mixed with ſand, 
is flung aſide, the reſt taken up for uſe, The earth runs 


in layers; under which is a bed of rough white free ſtone, |. 


about two feet thick, and under that, ſand, beyond which 
the labourers have never penetrated; The great uſe of 
this earth is cleanſing the cloth, by imbibing the tar, 
greaſe, and tallow, which are ſo frequently employed 
by the ſhepherds in healing the external diſeaſes to which 
ſheep are liable; neither can the wool be worked, ſpun, 
or woven, unleſs it be well greaſed, and all this greaſe 
muſt be diſcharged before the cloths are fit to wear. 
Other countries either want this ſpecies of earth, or have 
it in leſs perfection: the Britiſb legiſlature, therefore, 
have, from the days of Charles I. reſtricted the exporta- 
tion of this earth under ſevere penalties.” Tour from 
Cheſter, p. 343- 
his town was formerly famous for its abbey, which 
now belongs to the duke of Bedford, and is his ſeat. The 
laſt abbot, SS Hobbs, was hanged at Woburn, in March 
1537, for not acknowledging the king's ſupremacy ; ten 
years after which, the 88 and its revenues were 
granted by Edward VI. to lord Ruſſel, whom the king 
foon after created earl of Bedford. No one profited ſo 
greatly by the plunder of the church as this family : the 
preſent fortune of which is principally derived from ſuch 
gifts. Beſide J/oburn, the Abbey of Melchburn increaſed 
the family poſſeſſions both in Bedfordſhire and in Bucking- 
bamſbire; the grant of the rich abbey of Tavi/ocke, with 
that of Dunkefwell, gave it vaſt property and conſequence 
in Devonſhire; by the grant of Thorney abbey extenſive 
tracts of fens were gained in Cambridgeſhire ; the priory 
of Gaſtle Hymel gave this earl a footing in Northampton- 
ſhire: and he came in for parcels of the appurtenance of St. 
Alban's and Mountgrace, in Yorkſhire; beſide the houſe of 
thefriar's preachers in Exeter, with the revenues belonging 
to the foundation; and, finally, the eſtate about Covent 
Garden, appurtenances to the convent of Veſiminſter, 
which conſiſted of a garden belonging to the abbot, with 
a field adjoining, called “ the Seven Acres,” on which 
Long Acre is built. Pennant's Tour from Cheſter, p. 340. 
Woburn Abbey has many noble rooms, particularly a 
fine library well furniſhed with books, and fitted up in an 
elegant taſte; alſo a long gallery adorned with a collec- 
tion of fine paintings. 3 the houſe is a large baſon 
of water, ſurrounded with a noble gravel-walk. In this 
baſon is a beautiful yacht, of between thirty and 3 
tons burden, elegantly carved and gilt, completely rigged, 
and mounting ten guns, which are fired on occaſion of 
entertainments given on board. There are alſo a hand- 
ſome pleaſure- boat, a wherry, and a ſkiff, | 
The park is nine miles round, and encompaſſed with 
a brick-wall ten feet high. It has lofty woods, ſome of 
them of fir- trees, and other ever-greens ; particularly on 
the N. ſide of the park is a plantation near two miles 
long, with a fine road through it. A noble piece of 
water at the end of this plantation, has an iſland in the 
middle, upon which is a Chineſe building. {1 
Luro is a market-town on the ſouthern border of the 
county, twenty-nine miles from London.  Allittle to the 
8. E. of which is Luton Ho, the elegant ſeat built by the 
earl of Bute, which is adorned-with a rich aſſemblage of 
| 177 3 and a vaſt collection of the moſt rare and 
VOL. II. | | 
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valuable productions in nature; but the noble owner, 
with a faſtidious reſerve, ſubjects them to the inſpection 
of only a choſen few. | 
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 HUNTINGDONSHIRE: 


ANN TINGDONSHIRE, or Huntingtmhire, 

received its name from the Saxons, who, from its 
being a ſporting country, called it Huntedunſcire. It is 
bounded on the N. and W. by FRE amis . on the 
E. by Cambridgeſhire ; and on the S. and S. E. by Bed- 
fordſhire; extending twenty-five miles in length from N. 
to S. twenty in breadth from E. to W. and near ſixty- 
ſeven in circumference ; of which extent Bedfordſhire does 
not bound more than ten miles, all the reſt of the county 
being incloſed by Northamptonſhire or Cambridgeſhire, 
This county, which is in the dioceſe of Lincoln, is 
divided into four hundreds, and contains ſix market- 
towns, twenty-nine vicarages, ſeventy-nine pariſhes, two 
hundred and twenty-nine villages, about eight thouſand 
two hundred and twenty houſes, and upward of forty- 
one thouſand inhabitants ; it ſends only tour members to 
parliament, namely, two knights of the ſhire, and two 
members for Huntingdon. 

The air of Huntingdonſpire is good, except in the 
fenny parts, which are ſubje& to damps and unwholeſome 
fogs. The ſoil is very fruitful ; in the dry lands it yields 
good crops of corn, and in the lower grounds the mea- 
dows and paſtures are exceeding rich, fattening fine 
horned cattle. Hence its chief commodities are corn, 
cattle, excellent cheeſe made at or near Stilton, and 
called the Parmeſan of England; fowl, but very little fiſh. 

There is ſomething particular in the civil government 
of this county ; for as Cambridgeſhire and Ely are under 
the ſame adminiſtration with it, the ſheriff is choſen by 
turns out of theſe ſeveral places. 

The principal rivers are the Ven and the One. The 
Nen, after it has paſſed Oundle, in Northamptonſhire, 
winds round the N. W. and N. bounds of this county. 
The Ouſe enters it at St. Neot's, and running to the 
_ > paſſes Huntingdon, and then leaves the county at 

rith. 

In the N. E. part of the county, four miles S. of Pe- 
terborough is a piece of water called Wittleſey-Meer or 
Lake, ſeveral miles long, and, in ſome parts, as many 
broad; the water is clear, but in the calmeſt weather is 
ſubject to be agitated, as if by a tempeſt. The air of this 
lake is thick and foggy. It is ſcarcely ever known to be 
frozen over; but in the winter of 1788, ſuch was the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon, that it was for a conſiderable time 
in that ſtate, and was reſorted to from an hundred miles 
round, for the diverſion of ſkaiting upon it. This is the 
only conſiderable lake in the ſouthern part of the kingdom, 
It abounds with fiſh, and its banks are remarkably 
fertile. | | 

'The chief places in this county are the following : 

HunTinGDon, called by the Saxons Hunter's Down, 
pleaſantly ſeated on a riſing ground, by the river Ouſe, 
over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge; this town 
is fifty-ſeven miles N. by W. of London. It was once 
much larger than at preſent, having fifteen pariſh- 
churches, which are now reduced to two, with ſeveral 
meeting-houſes. In this place the aſſizes are held, and as 
it is a great thoroughfare, it is well furniſned with inns. 
It is governed by a mayor, and confers the title of earl 
on the family of Haſtings: which title was ſuppoſed to be 
extinct on the death of the tenth earl, in the year 1789, 
until the dignity was claimed by a collateral branch of 
the family, and the claim, as is ſuppoſed, will be admitted; 
but the large eſtates which uſed to grace this peerage 
are now transferred to others. In this town Oliver 
Cromwell was born. | n *;4 

Near the weſt ſide of the town is HINcHNBROR E, 
which gives the title of viſcount to the eldeſt fon of the 
earl-of Sandwich, where-that nobleman” has a ſeat called 
Hinchinbroke-houſe, the ben of which are very fine. 

7 | Sr. 
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ST. Nxor's is a well-built town, fifty-ſix miles to the 
N. N. W. of Londen, ſeated on the river Ouſe over which 
there is a ſtone-bridge : it has a handſome church, with 
a fine ſteeple. 

ST. Ivxs is an ancient, large, and handſome place, 
fifty-ſeven miles N. W. of London, and is ſeated on the 
river Ouſe, over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. 
Here was a priory, which is now in ruins. It has one 
large church, two Diſſenting meetings, and a Popiſh 


chapel. 
SECT, XXIX. 


NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


HIS county takes its name from the town of Ver- 
| thampton, which ſome ſay was ſo called from its 
Gtuation on the N. fide of the river Anu or Ven, while 
others maintain that it was thus named from its ſituation 
with reſpect to Soutbampton. It is ſeated in the middle 
of England, and as it extends in a narrow tract toward 
the N. E. borders upon more counties than any other in 


England; for on the N. and N. W. it is bounded by | o 


Lincolnſhire, Rutlandſbire, and Leiceſterſhire ; on the E. 
by Cambridzeſbire, Huntingdonſhire, and Bedfordſhire ; 
on the W. by JFarwickfhire, and Oxfordſhire; and on 
the S. by Buckinghamſhire, It extends in length from 
the S. W. to the S. E. near fifty- five miles, in the 
| broadeſt part from E. to W. it is twenty miles, and a 
hundred and twenty-five in circumference. It is in 
the dioceſe of Peterberough, and is divided into twenty 
hundreds, containing one city, eleven | market-towns, 
eighty-five vicarages, and about five hundred and thirty 
villages, with about twenty-four thouſand eight hundred 
houſes, and a hundred and twenty-nine thouſand inha- 
bitants. Northamptonſhire ſends nine members to par- 
liament, two for the county, two each for Northampton, 
the city of Peterborough, and Brackly, and one for Higham 
Ferrers. 

The air of this county is very healthy, and, except 
the little corner of Peterborough hundred, is entirely free 
from bogs and fens: hence it abounds with the ſeats of 
the nobility and gentry, The foil is very fertile, both 
for tillage and paſturage, and is deficient in nothing but 
fuel, which is in moſt parts very ſcarce; nor can this 
ſcarcity be remedied, as they have no coal-pits, nor any 
navigable rivers to admit of their being ſupplied by water 
carriage. It is obſervable, that here is but one barren 
heath, and that the reſt of the county is as fruitful in 
corn and graſs as any part of England. In it are 
three royal foreſts, namely, Whittlewood, or M bittle- 
bury, Salcy, and Rockingham : in the firſt of which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pennant, that fierce animal the wild cat 
ſtill exiſts. The commodities produced _— county 
are horned cattle, ſheep, horſes, and corn. The principal 
manufactures in which the people are employed are ſerges, 
tammies, ſhalloons, boots, and ſhoes. « 

The principal rivers of Northamptonſhire are the Nen, 
or Nine, and the Welland; beſides which it is partly 
watered by the Ouſe, the Leam, and the Charwell. Three 
of theſe, namely, the Nen, the Leam, and the Charwell, riſe 
within a ſmall diſtance of each other, near Daventry, and 
there form very different courſes; the Leam running 
weſtward, the Charwell ſouthward, and the Nen eaſt- 
ward, till it falls into the German ocean. This latter river 
was made navigable from Northampton in the year 1761. 
The Welland riſes in the N. W. fide of the county, and 
divides it from Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſbire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire, paſſing. through a part of the latter till it falls 
into the ſea. - The-Ouſe alſo riſes in the S. part of this 
county, near Stoney Stratford, but ſoon enters Bucking= 
hamſhire. Theſe rivers are of great ſervice in furniſhing 
this inland county with fiſh, | 1 

The principal towns are the following: 
Non rhaur ron, an ancient borough town, incorpo- 
rated by Henry II. and confirmed by James I. is ſeated 
on the river Men, ſixty-ſeven miles N. W. by N. of 
London. It had walls, which are now demoliſhed, and 
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likewiſe a large caſtle, whieh is in ruins 3 and hers (eve 

ral parliaments have been held. It is at preſent eſteemed 
the handſomeſt town in all this part of England 3 but its 
beauty is owing to a dreadful diſaſter ; for it was fo ef- 
fectually burnt down on the twentieth of September 
1675, that very few houſes were left ſtanding : but now 
it is handſomely rebuilt with brick and ſtone, and the 
ſtreets are wide and ſpacious, It has two bridges over 
the river: the hall for the affizes is adorned with columng 
of the Corinthian order, and the market-place is ſquare 
and ſpacious, It had ſeven churches, which are now re. 
duced to four, / Saints, St. Giles's, St. Sepulchre's, and 
St. Peter's. The firſt ſtands in the centre of the town 
where four ſpacious ſtreets terminate, and conſequently — 
ſeen to the utmoſt advantage. Here are allo ſevera} 
meeting-houſes of Proteſtant Diſſenters. Ihe public 
buildings are in general extremely handſome : this town 
is governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, a recorder, four 
aldermen, forty-eight common-councilmen, and a town. 
clerk. | 

Near this town a battle was fought on the 1th of 
July 1460, between the Yorki/ts, commanded by the earl 
f Warwick, and the Lancaſtrians, in which 4. former 
were victorious; Henry VI. was a ſecond time taken 
priſoner, and the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrew. 
bury, the lords Beaumont and Egremont, and Sir JVilliam 
Lucie were ſlain, on the fide of the king. 

T welve miles N. of Northampton, on the borders of 
Leiceſterſhire, near the village of Najeby, was fought, on 
the 14th of Fune 1645, a deciſive battle between the 
royaliſts and parliamentarians, in which the force of both 
parties, led on by their moſt able generals, was engaged, 
and was nearly equal as to numbers; the king commanded 
the centre, and was oppoſed by Fairfax; prince Rupert 
was oppoſed to [reton, and Sir Marmaduke Langdale ta 
Cromtuell. The conflict was doubtful in the centre, 
where the king fought with diſtinguiſhed bravery and 
conduct. Prince Rupert gained an advantage with the 
right wing, which he failed to improve; and the cavalry 
which he had led on, having exhauſted all that impetuous 
ardour with which they began the conflict, ignominiouſly 
declined renewing the action, although victory would 
probably have crowned their exertions. Cromwell was 
equally ſucceſsful in his wing, and improving by his gene- 
ralſhip what he had gained by his valour, Jecided the for- 
tune of the day. A thouſand men were ſlain of the par- 
liament army, and of the king's eight hundred ; but all the 
royal artillery fell into the hands of the conquerors, who 
made 500 officers and 4000 private men priſoners. The 
king's cabinet, which contained his moſt ſecret papers and 
correſpondence, was likewiſe taken ; this ſerved principally 
to produce the cataſtrophe which followed. 

PETERBOROUGH, a City of great antiquity, is ſeated on 
the river Ven, over which there is a bridge that leads into 
Huntingdonſhire, and is in the eaſtern angle of Northamp- 
tonſbire, eighty-two miles N. by W. of London. This is 
the leaſt city in. England; for Wells, Ely, and Carliſle, 
are much larger. Here are, however, many good houtes; 
for the ſtreets are handſome and well-built, and the mar- 
ket-place ſomewhat ſpacious. It has, however, but one 
Gothic church beſides the cathedral, which is one of the 
fineſt buildings in England : the weſt end is ſupported by 
three noble arches, very curioufly embelliſhed ;- and the 
windows are finely painted with the hiſtories of the Ola and 
New Teſtament, and the whole ſtructure is adorned with 
various productions of art. In this church was buried 
Mary queen of Scots; but her body was afterward re- 
moved by her ſon James I. to king Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel, in Weſiminſter-abbey. * alſo lies interred 
queen Catharine, the divorced wife of king Henry VIII. 
who has a monument erected to her memory. The city 
is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and a recorder, and 


gives the title of earl to the family of Mordaunt. 


WELLINGBOROUGH is pleaſantly ſeated on the aſcent 
of a hill, on the banks of the river Ven, fixty-five miles 
from London, and is a large, well built, and well inhabited 
town, with a handſome church, and a free ſchool. A 


dreadful fire happened here in July 1738, which in ſix 


* 
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hours time conſumed above eight hundred dwelling- 
houſes, moſtly in the 8. and E. parts of the town; but it 
has ſince been rebuilt in a more handſome manner. The 
chief trade of this town, as well as of many others in the 
county, is the making of boots and ſhoes, _ bs 
FoTHERINGHAY CASTLE, about twenty-ſix miles 
N. E. of Northampton, was long the place of confinement 
for Mary queen of Scots; and here ſhe ſuffered death on 
the 8th of February 1586; This ancient building has 
htely been demoliſhed; but to perpetuate the memory of 
this tragical event, Sir John Hinde Cotton, the proprietor 
of the eſtate, has cauſed ſome of the pillars which made a 
part of the edifice to be removed to his ſeat in Cambridge- 
Hire, where he has introduced them into an additional 


duilding. 
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Als county derives its name from the Saxons, who 
called it Veringſcire, which ſignifies a ſtation of ſol- 
diers. It is bounded at its northern extremity by a point of 
Derbyſhire, on the N. W. by wy wo on the N. E. 
by Leiceſterſhire, on the W. by wt mart on the E. 
by Northampton/hirt, to the 8. W. by Glouceſterſhire, to the 
8. E. by Oxfordſhire. Its extent from N. to S. is about 
forty-ſeven miles, and about thirty in breadth from E. to 
W. It is the moſt central county in the kingdom, and 
ſome what of an oval form. It lies partly in the dioceſe 
of Litchfield and Coventry, and partly in that of Worcefler, 
is divided into four hundreds and one liberty, and contains 
one city and twelve market- towns, eighty- ſeven vicarages, 
a hundred and fifty-eight pariſhes, ſeven hundred and 
eighty villages, about twenty- two thouſand houſes, and two 
hundred thouſand inhabitants. It ſends ſix members to 
rliament, namely, two knights of the ſhire, two mem- 
ers for Warwick, and two for the city of Coventry. 

The air is held to be very mild, pleaſant, and healthy, 
and more ſo ſince the woodlands have been thinned and 
laid more open than formerly, by the great conſumption 
of wood, till of late, in the iron works ; the woodlands 
being now converted to tillage and paſture. The northern 
part of the county, called the F/oodlands, is divided from 
tie S. called the Feldon, by the river Avon ; but the foil of 
both is rich, and produces excellent corn and cheeſe, the 
chief commodities-of the county are corn, malt, wood, wool, 
and cheeſe, This county alſo abounds in coals, and has 
limeſtone. N 

The principal rivers are the Avon, which riſes near 
Rugby, running chiefly S. W. it paſſes by Warwick, 
Stratford, and Bitford, below which it enters Worceſter- 
ſbire. The Tame, which riſes in Staffordſhire, and enter- 
ing this county, runs ,caftward, till it has received the 
Bhhe, and then, 8 the N. re- enters Staffordſbire. 
The Arrow ' riſes in Worcgſterſbire, and croſſing the 
W. S. W. border of this county, joins the Avuon a little 
below Bitford. The principal towns in Farwick/hire 
are the following : e 5 

WARWICK, ſeated on a rock near the Avon, ninety- 
three miles to the N. W. of London. All the paſſages to 
it are cut through the rock; and it has no way of ac- 
ceſs but over water. It was ancient! 
a wall, which is now in ruins ; but has ſtil] a ſtrong and 
ſtately caſtle, which is the ſeat of the lord Brooke, It is 
a large and handſome town, in which are two pariſh- 
churches, with ſeveral meeting-houſes of the Diſſenters. 
It principally conſiſts of one regular built-ſtreet, at each 
end of which is an ancient gate, and over the river is a 
ſtone-bridge of twelve arches. It is governed by a bailiff 
and twelve burgeſſes, and has a handſome town-houſe 
built of free-ſtone, and ſupported on ſtone pillars. It has 
likewiſe a good free-ſchool; and an hofpital' called St. 
Zames's, for twelve decayed gentlemen, who have each 
twenty pounds a- year, and the chaplain fifty. 
This town was wholly reduced to a heap of ruins by a 
terrible fire on the fifth of September; 1694 ; but was re- 
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from Cheſter to London, p. 157. 
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built by act of parliament in ſo noble and beautiful a man- 
ner, that few towns in England make fo fine an appear- 
ance. It is famous for being the reſidence of the cele- 
brated Guy earl of Varwict, of whom fo many fabulous 
and romantic accounts have been given, that it is perhaps 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh his real actions from thoſe that 
are fabulous. He flouriſhed in the reign of Athelſtan, and 
decided the fate of the kingdom by ſingle combat with 


Colbrond, the Dane, a man of gigantic ſtature, whom he 


ſlew, and afterward led an hermit's life till his own death. 


They ſhew here his helmet and ſword. | 


The caftle, already mentioned, ſtands upon the river 
Avon, on a folid rock. The terrace, which is above fifty 
feet perpendicular height, like that of 7Vindſor, overlooks 
a beautiful country, with the Avon flowing at the foot. 
The building is old, but has often been repaired and 
beautified, and is now a very agreeable ſtructure, both 


within and without. The apartments are well contrived, 


and the communication between the remoteſt parts of 
the building is well preſerved by galleries, and the great 
hall, which is very magnificent. There are in the caſtle 
many portraits by Yandyke, and other artiſts, of kings, 
queens, and noble perſonages. 

A mile out of town on the fide of a hill, is a cell called 
ED and in a kind of old chapel is a ſtatue of Guy 
earl of Martuict, eight feet high. The fence of the court 
is of ſolid rock, in which are cut ftables and out-houſes. 
Here they ſhew the cave where he died after he became 


| an hermit, 


CovenTRy is a city and county of itſelf, containing 
under its juriſdiftion nineteen villages and hamlets; it 
was incorporated in 1348, and erected into a county in 
1451. It is ſituated ninety-one miles to the N. W. of 
London, and ten to the N. E. of Warwick. It ſtands on 
the little river or brook Sherburn, and is of great extent; 
but the houſes being moſtly very old, and chiefly built of 
wood and plaiſter, with ſtories projecting over each other, 
make but a very indifferent appearance; but it is con- 
tinually improving by the old houſes being pulled down, 
and modern buildings erected. This is . ſiſter city to 
Litchfield, and is joined in the title of the fee, which was 
for ſome time ſeated here. It was walled and incorpo- 


rated by Edward II. afterward its charter was confirmed 


by Henry VI. and augmented with ſeveral privileges b 
ames I. Its walls were demoliſhed by order of Charles II. 
in the year 1662, and only the gates left ſtanding, from 
which the beauty and ſtrength of the walls, which were 
three miles in compaſs, may be plainly inferred. 
This city is governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, two 
ſheriffs, ten aldermen, a town-clerk, and other officers, 


| who hold pleas for all actions, and it has a jail for felons, 


as well as debtors. It is divided into ten wards, and has 
three pariſh-churches, with ſeveral meeting-houſes, but no 
cathedral. The church of St. Michael is a fine ſtructure 
of Gothic architecture, and has a curious piece of paintin 

for the altar-piece. Philemon Holland, the aw 
tranſlator of the Latin claffics, who lived in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and Fames I. and was a native of this city, lies 
buried in Trinity church here; he died, A. D. 1636, 
aged 85. The ſpire of the great church, which is very 
beautiful, is three hundred feet high, and there are two 
churches in the ſame yard, where they ſeem to rival each 
other. At the ſouth end of the town alſo ſtands a tall 
fpire by itſelf, this being what is left of the Grey Friar's 
conventual church. In the market-place ſtood the moſt 
ſtately croſs in England; it being ſixty- fix feet high, and 
adorned with the ſtatues of ſeveral of the Engliſb kings; 
and a variety of curious Gothic ſculpture ; but it is no 

taken down; for which “ Gothic act, Mr. Pennant 
expreſſes his indignation againſt the corporation. Fourney 
The inhabitants have 
alſo lately obtained an act for paving, lighting, and clean- 
fing the ſtreets; and the gaol was rebuilt about twen 

years ago. The town-houſe is worth feeing, the win- 
dows being of painted glafs, reprefenting fome of the 
old kings, earls, &c. who have been benefactors to the 
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the high ſtreet of the city to purchaſe its exemption from | 


oppreſſive taxes, is here ſo firmly believed; that they will 
not ſuffer the truth of it to be queſtioned; This remark- 
able tradition has the following foundation :—Leland ſays, 
a convent; founded by Canute, ſtood in this city ; and 
John Nous aſſerts, that it was burnt in the year 1016: 
on the ruins of which Leofric, fifth earl of Mercia, and 
his counteſs Godiva, founded a monaſtery ; but it is ſaid; 
that the inhabitants groaned under great oppreſſions from 
this their feudal lord, to relieve them from which his 
counteſs ſolicited in vain. At length, the earl, to ſilence 
her importunities, declared that he would grant her re- 
queſts, if ſtie would ride naked through the town, and on no 
other terms. Godiva, having a vaſt luxuriance of hair, em- 
braced the condition, and rode decently covered to her 
very feet with her flowing treſſes. Mr. Pennant ſays, 
( Journey from Cheſter, p. 139), the hiſtory was preſerved in 
a picture about the time of Richard II. in which were 
pourtrayed the earl and counteſs; he holding a charter of 
freedom in his hand, and thus addreſſing the Lady 
I Luricke (Leofric) for love of th 
Do make Go toll free. 0 

The legend ſays, that orders were iſſued for all the in- 
habitants, on pain of death, to ſhut themſelves up during 
this progreſs; but that the curioſity of a taylor, ſurmount- 
ing fear, led him to take a peep. Certain it is, that this 
circumſtance, whether real or imaginary, is commemo- 
rated to this day, by a figure looking out of a wall, which 


is placed in the high ſtreet; and the love of Godiva to 


the city is yet annually celebrated by a proceſſion, in which 
a woman, or the repreſentative of one, ſtill rides (not lite- 
rally naked, like the benigu counteſs), but in a fleſh- 
coloured filk, cloſely fitted to her limbs. This city gives 
the title of earl to « 6 noble family of Coventry. The re- 
preſentatives are choſen by the citizens who pay ſcot and 
lot. Two parliaments have been held in this city ; the 
firſt in 1404, the other in 1459; each of which have 
been diſtinguiſhed by reproachful epithets. 

By Bradford's ſurvey of Coventry, made in 1748 and 
1749, there appear to have been 2,065 houſes, and 12,117 
inhabitants. Mr. Pennant's enquiries led him to con- 
clude, that when he wrote its population was about 25,000. 

The chief manufacture of this city is 7:bbon-weaving, 
which is carried on here to a greater extent than in any 
other part of the kingdom; the other manufactures are 
of gauze and camelots or camlets. 

To the W. of the city is the head of the great canal, 
which paſſing cloſe to the neighbouring collieries at Hawkeſ- 

, is to extend to Brinklaw, Hill Morton, and Braunſlon 
in Northamptonſhire ; return into Warwickſhire, and, after 
paſſing by Banbury, terminate at Oxford. The whole 
extent of which will be 22 miles, and its fall from 
the level on which it is formed will, in the courſe of its 
progreſs, be 204 feet. By another branch likewiſe begun 
near Coventry, it is to paſs by Ather ſtone and Tamworth, 
to unite with the great NN canal on Fradley-heath, 
three miles N. E. of Litchfield, forming a courſe of about 
36 miles; in which progres ſeveral branches are ex- 
tended to coal mines. Theſe, by means of the Staur- port 
canal, will unite the Thames, the Severn, and the Trent; 
but the latter canal is far from completed. | 

BIRMINGHAM is a very large town, ſeventeen miles to 
the N. W. of Coventry, and one hundred and ſixteen to 
the N. W. of London; it ſtands on the fide of a hill, 
forming nearly a half-moon. The lower part is filled 
with work-ſhops and ware-houſes of the manufacturers, 
and conſiſts chiefly of old buildings; but the upper part 
contains a number of new and regular ſtreets. It has no 
corporation, being governed ny by two conſtables 
and two bailiffs, and is therefore free for any perſon to 
ſettle there, which has greatly contributed both to 
the increaſe of the buildings, and the trade, which is the 
moſt flouriſhing of any in England for all ſorts of iron- 
work and hardware. 1 has two churches, in the lower 
part of the town, one of which is an ancient building with 
a very tall ſpire; the other is a very grand modern ſtruc- 
Ne a ſquare ſtone tower, with a dome and turret 

* this town is a fine peal of ten bells, and a 
ſet of muſical chimes, which play ſeven different tunes, one 
5 | 
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for each day of the week. It has alſo two Chapels, and 
ſeveral meeting-houſes for every denomination of Dix. 
ſenters. ; 

The manufactures and trade of this town are thus de. 
ſeribed by an elegant and well-informed writer :—« For 
a conſiderable period its hardware manufactures have been 
noted; but of late years, by great additions to its trad 
from a vaſt variety of uſeful and ornamental articles, ſuch as 
metal buttons, buckles, plated goods of all kinds, japanned 
and paper- ware, &c. it has riſen to be ſuperior in populouſ- 
neſs to any of the other modern trading towns in Eng- 
land, and has filled the ſurrounding country with induſ- 
trious inhabitants; It is plentifully ſupplied with that 
important article coals, by means of a canal to Wedneſbury, 
in Staffordſhire ; and it has a communication with the 
great trunk from the Trent to the Severn, by means of a 
branch paſſing by og crypto orvy The Birmygigham goods 
are diſperſed about the kingdom, but chiefly ſent to Lon. 
don by land carriage. They are exported in great quan- 
| tities to foreign countries, where, in point of cheapneſs 
and ſhow united, they are unrivalled; ſo that Birmingham 
is become, according to the emphatical expreſſion of a 
| great orator, © the toy-ſhop of Europe.” Dr. Aikir's 
England Delineated. 

STRATFORD UPON Avor, a town corporate, governed 
by a Mayor, Alderman, and burgeſſes, ſituated on the N. 
ſide of the Aven, ninety-four miles from London, is cele- 
brated for having been the birth-place of Shakeſpeare, 
and the place where he ended his days in a calm retire- 
ment. He lies buried in the chancel of the church, ad- 
joining to which is a charnel-houſe, containing vaſt quan. 
tities of human bones heaped together, but tradition has 
not tranſmitted on what account they were collected; 
only it is ſuppoſed that they were formed from the lain in 
ſome battle which was fought in very remote times, In 
this town a jubilee was held in the year 1769, in honour 
of Shakeſpeare, at the inſtance, and under the direction of 
the late Mr. Garrick. At either end of the town-hall is 
a whole length picture, the one of that moſt original and 
powerful of dramatic poets, the other of that inimit- 
able actor who moſt ably perſonified a variety of charac- 
ters drawn by the poet, and who thus celebrated his me- 
mory in his native place, 1 53 years after his death. 

At Edgehill, near Kineton, in the S. E. part of this 
county, bordering on Oxfordſhire, was fought the firſt 
| battle in the civil war between Charles I. and his parlia- 
ment, on the 23d of October 1642, in which 5000 men 
were ſlain, and nothing deciſive effected. 


$ E © T. 


W oRCESTERSHIRE. 


Ii derives its name from its capital, called by the Saxans 
WW aegoreeſter, which at length became changed to Wor- 
cefler. This county is bounded on the N. by Shropftire 
and Staffordſhire ; in its extreme northern, and on the E. 
point by Warwickſtirez on the S. W. by Herefordſhire; 
and on the S. by Glouce/lerſhire ; extending about thirty 
miles in length from N. to S. and twenty in breadth from 
E. to W. | AER 

It is divided into ſeven hundreds, and contains one City 
and ten market-towns, fifty-five vicarages, one hundred 
and fifty-two pariſhes, five hundred villages, about twenty 
thouſand fix hundred houſes, and one hundred and twenty- 
three thouſand ſeven hundred inhabitants. It is in the 
dioceſe of Worceſter, and ſends nine members to parlia- 
ment ; namely, two for the county, two for each of the 
followin 05 places, Worce/ler, Droitwich, and Eveſham, and 
one for the borough of Bewdley, | 2 

Ihe air of MWorceſterſbire is very healthy, and the ſoit 
in the vales and meadows very rich, producing corn and 
paſture, particularly the rich vale of Eveſham, which is 
juſtly ſtyled the granary of theſe parts. The hills have 
generally an eafy aſcent, except the Malvern-hills in 
the 8. W. part of the county, and feed large flocks of 
ſheep. | The other hills are the Lich, near Bromſgrove, 
toward the N. and the Bredon-hills, toward the S. E. 
This county had formerly two large foreſts, but the Tow 
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and ſalt-works have in a manner deſtroyed them; and | 
therefore theſe works are now chiefly carried on with coal, 

with which this county abounds. A number of rivers 

and rivulets water the fine meadows, and give them a 

richneſs that is imparted to the butter and cheeſe.— 

Here is plenty of fruits of moſt forts, eſpecially pears, 
which are in many places found growing in the hedges, 

The chief commodities are coals, corn, hops, cloth, cheeſe, 

exder, perry, and ſalt. ; 7 ae. 

The principal rivers with which this county is water- 
ed are the Severn, which enters Worcgſterſbire on the 
N. W. edge of the county, and running ſouthward by 
Worcefter, receives firſt the Stour from Staffordſhire, then 
the Salwarp, and at length the Temd, when, paſſing by 
Upton, it enters Glouceſterſhire. The Temd enters Mor- 
cefterſhire on the W. border, and runs to the 8. E. The 
Avon enters the E. fide of Worcgſtenſbire, and running 
through the vale of Eveſham, leaves this county at the 8. 
to join the Severn at Tewekſbury. All theſe rivers abound 
with the uſual forts of fiſh ; but the Severn has /ampreys 
' almoſt peculiar to itſelf : they reſemble an eel in ſhape, 
but inſtead of gills, have nine holes on each fide of the 
neck thEy-are-in ſeaſon in the ſpring of the year, when 
they hav®a, delicious taſte, which abates as the ſummer 
advahces. The principal towns of this county are the 
following: | 

WoRCESTER, pleaſantly ſituated on the eaſtern bank 
of the river Severn, one hundred and eight miles to the 
W. N. W. of London, This is a large, well built, and 
populous city. It has a handſome ſtone-bridge over the 
Severn, and from hence riſes a gentle aſcent, ſo high as to 
afford a pleaſant proſpe& over the vale beneath. The 

ublic buildings make a noble appearance, particularly the 
_ Guildhall, The cathedral is only remarkable for its an- 

tiquity. In it lies buried king hn, not where his mo- 
nument now ſtands, but under a little ſtone before the al- 
tar of the eaſternmoſt wall of the church. On each ſide of 
bim, on the ground, lie the effigies of two biſhops. On 
the S. ſide of the high altar, is a large handſome chapel, 
the choir of which is of exquiſite workmanſhip. Hexe is 
the monument of prince Arthur, the eldeſt fon of king 
Hemy VII. who died at Ludlow in 1502; and among 
other monuments is one of the famous counteſs of Sali. 
Jury, who, as is ſaid, dancing before Edward III. in his 
great hall at Jind/or, dropped her garter, which the king 
took up, and from that accident inſtituted the order of 
the Garter ; but this ſtory is generally ſuppoſed to be fa- 
bulous. The monument is very fine; and it is remark- 
able, that there are ſeveral angels cut in ſtone ſtrewing | 
garters over the tomb. Beſides the cathedral and St. 
MichaePs church, which is without the liberty of the 
City, it contains nine pariſh-churches, and a palace 
for the biſhop. It is governed by a mayor, {ix al- 
dermen, a recorder, two coroners, a ſheriff, a ſword- 
bearer, and five ſerjeants at mace; and is inhabited by 
many gentry. The clothing trade is carried on here, and 
many hands are employed in the city and the, adjoining 
villages in carding, ſpinning, weaving, and fulling. One 
part of the city is wholly poſſeſſed by the Welſb, who ſpeak 
their own language, and are employed in this manufac-, 
ture. There is here alſo a manufacture of porcelain, 
which is carried to a conſiderable degree of perfeCtion. 
The making of gloves alſo employs great numbers. 

n the year 1651, Cromwell, with an army of 30,000 
men, attacked this city, where Charles II. with the Scotch 
army had arrived. He made himſelf maſter of it, and 
compelled the king to a precipitate flight, who, after ſuf- 
fering ſevere hardſhips, and experiencing. hair-breadth 
eſcapes, was conveyed out of the kingdom. | 
DꝝOIT wic is ſeated on the river Saltarp, ſix miles 
N. of Moreęſter; it is a corporate and borough town, re- 
| markable for its excellent brine ſprings, of which is made 
fine white ſalt; the inhabitants have alſo a manufacture 
of linen cloth and hats. „ 

K1DDERMINSTER, a town ſeated under a hill, by the 
river Stour, one hundred and twenty-five miles to the 
N. W. of London, was particularly famous for its woollen 
manufacture, called Kidderminſter ſtuffs, but now much 
declined from the general uſe of cotton goods. Here 


latter of which rival thoſe of Turliy, and the inhabitants 
are ſaid to have no leſs than one thouſand looms conſtant! 
employed. © This town,” ſays Dr. Aikin, “ is the fir 
market in England, for pile or pluſh carpets, which, for 
beauty of colour and patterns, exceed any other; Theſe 
are frequently called ///ton, from having been firſt made 
at that town ; but at preſent by much the greater part 
are made at Kiddermin/ler. The worſted ſhag trade has 
alſo been introduced here, and employs many looms; The 
goods go chiefly to Portugal, and their carriage has been 
much facilitated by the late canal communications,” 
England Delineated, p. 167. | 

At Stour-port, near Kiddermin/ler, the Staffordſhire and 
ae canal join the Severn. It is become a thriv- 
ing place in conſequence of being thus the centre of in- 
land water carriage. Idem.— The town is governed by a 
bailiff, twelve capital burgeſſes, and twenty-five common 
council- men. g 

STOURBRIDGE, or STURBRIDGE, on the borders of 
Staſfordſbire, is ſeated on the river Stour, over which it has 
a bridge on the borders of Staffordſhire, from whence it 
has its name. Here is a conſiderable manufacture of 
glaſs of all forts, and alſo iron- works. Here are alſo 
made fine ſtone pots for glaſs-makers 'to melt their metal 
in, and likewiſe crucibles, the clay of which theſe are made 
being almoſt peculiar to this place, "4 
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SH ROPSHIRE obtained its name from that given 
by the Saxons to Shrewſbury, which they called Scrob- 
beſberig, which ſignifies a town built on a woody hill 
it is alſo called the county of Salop, and is bounded on the 
N. by Cheßbire, and a detached. part of Fliniſbire; on the 
E. by Staffordſhire; on the 8. E. by Worceſterſbire; on 
the 8. by Herefordſbire; on the S. W. by Radnorſhire 
in Wales; and on the W. by the Je counties of 
Montgomeryfhire and Denbighſhire. : Its form approaches 
to that of a ſquare, which is indented by Montgomeryſbire; 
and on the E. the county makes ſome waving projections 
into Staffordſhire ; toward Cheſhire there is likewiſe a con- 
ſiderable projection. It extends about fifty miles in length 
from N. to S. about forty in breadth from E. to W. 
and is about a hundred and ten in circumference. About 
nine miles to the S. E. of Shrewſbury is the famous hill 
called The Wrekin,” which is 1398 feet in height. 
This county lies partly in the dioceſe of Litchfield and 
Coventry, and partly in that of Hereford; and is divided 
into fourteen, — in which are contained ſixteen 
market-towns, fifty-two vicarages, a hundred and ſeventy 
pariſhes, fix een and fifteen villages, with about 
twenty-two thouſand, three hundred and eighty houſes, 
and a hundred and thirteen thouſand ſix hundred and eighty 
inhabitants. It ſends twelve members to parliament ; that 
is, two for the county, and two for-each of the following 
towns: Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Bridgenorth, Wenlock, and 
Biſhop's Caſtle. | | g 
The air of SHropſbire is ſalubrious, and not very ſharp, 
except on the hills. The ſoil is generally fruitful, eſpe- 
cially in the northern and eaſtern parts, which produce 
plenty of wheat and barley; but the ſouthern and weſtern; 
being mountainous, are leſs fertile, yet yield ſufficient paſ- - 
ture for ſheep and cattle. . Under the ſurface are mines of 
lead, copper, iron, limeſtone, fregftene, pipe-ciay, and inex- 
hauſtible coal-pits. Over moſt of the coal-pits lies a ſtra- 
tum of a blackiſh, hard, porous ſubſtance, containing great 
quantities. of bitumen, which being ground to powder in 
horſe-mills, and boiled in coppers of water, a bituminous 
matter ſwims on the ſurface, which, by evaporation is 
brought to the conſiſtence of pitch; or, by the help of 
an oil diſtilled from the ſame ſubſtance, and mixed with 
it, may. be thinned to a ſort of tar: both theſe ſub- 
ances ſerve. particularly for caulking of ſhips, as well, 
if not better than pitch and tar, it heing leſs liable to 
crack. The wool of many parts of ame is re- 
markably fine. „ | 
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are flouriſhing manufactures of blankets and carpets, the 
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Breſeley, about ſix miles N. of Bridgenorth, and two S. 
from Colebroek-dale. This is a well that exhales a ſulphu- 
reous vapour, which when contracted to one vent, b 
means of an iron cover with a ſemicircular hole, and fred, 
by applying a lighted candle to it, will continue burning 
with great violence, fo as to boil a large piece of meat in 
a ſhort time; but what is {till more extraordinary, a piece 
of meat broiled in this lame has not the leaſt ill taſte from 
the ſulphur. This, however, is not the only phenome- 
non of the kind, there being another burning well of much 
the ſame natare in Lancaſhire. 

The chief rivers of this county are the Severn and the 
Temd. Both theſe rivers receive ſeveral ſmaller ones, 
and all of them are ſtocked with a variety of fiſh, as ſal- 
mon, trout, pitte, carp, lampreys, eels, &c. As the Severn, 
which riſes in Monigomeryſbire, is navigable before it leaves 
it, that river is of vaſt advantage to this county, not only 
for the communication it affords, but for the commerce 
it maintains with Worcgſterſpire, Gloucefter ſhire, and 
Briſtol. 

The principal places in Shropſbire are the following: 

SHREWSBURY, a large, pleaſant, populous, and rich 
town, a hundred and fifty-hve miles to the N. W. of 
London, is ſuppoſed to have been built out of the ruins of 
the ancient Uriconium. In the reign of William the Con- 
guerer, Roger earl of Montgomery built a caſtle on the N. 
{ide, and a ſtately abbey called Sz. Giles's, or the Holy 
— * at the E. end, famous for being the repoſitory of St. 
I inifred's body; but only ſome ruins of it are now to be 
ſeen. 

Shrewſbury is ſeated on the Severn, which in part ſur- 
rounds the town, in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, and over 
it are two ſtone-bridges, upon one of which is built a 
very noble gate that has over the arch the ſtatue of the 
great Ll-welkn, whoſe memory is dear to the eh, he 
being their laſt prince of ales. The town is near two 
miles long, and the ſtreets moſtly broad and paved. Here 
are five churches, and two of them have lofty ſpires : 


Se. Chad's and St. Mary's are ſaid to have been anciently_ 


eollegiate; and all the churches, except the laſt, which is 


a royal peculiar, are in the dioceſe of Litchfield and Co- 


There are here a great number of gentry, and 


"VentTy. 
this 1s a place of polite amuſement, ſomething like Bury 
in Szffolt, or Durham in the north; but is much larger 


than either of them. 


Here is a large market, ſupplying the greateſt plenty of 


good proviſtons, at the cheapeft rates. Over the market- 
place is kept a kind of hall for the reception of the thin 
woollen cloths called VMelſb webbs, which are manufactured 
in Montgomeryſbire, and dreſſed here. A great deal of Velſt 


flannel is likewiſe brought here for exportation. All the 
inhabitants ſpeak Engliſß; but on a market-day, the 


MWelßb reſort in ſuch numbers, that a ſtranger would ima- 
gine himſelf in Wales. This town is famous for its brawn 
and its cates. 3 — 

Here is tb* moſt confiderable free- ſchool in this part 
of England, founded by king Edward VI. and endowed 
by queen Elizabeth, with a ſufficient maintenance for a 
head- maſter and three under-mafters. The buildings, 
which are of ſtone, are very ſpacious, particularly the 
library, which contains a great many books. The 
ſchoolmaſters have alſo very handſome dwelling-houſes; 
ſo that the whole has the appearance of a college. The 
town was incorporated by Henry I. and is under the go- 
vernment of a mayor, a recorder, a ſteward, twenty- 
four aldermen, and forty-eight common councilmen. 

Near this place was fought the bloody battle between 
Henry Percy, furnamed Hotſpur, and Henry TV. king of 


England, in the year 1400, in which the former was killed, | 


and his army entirely defeated ; the place is ſtill called 
Battle-field. This town is alſo famous for the reception 
it gave to Charles I. but the fate of the war afterward 
turning againſt the king, the town was almoſt ruined; 
but it has now fully recovered from this diſaſter: the walls 
and gates are ſtil] ſtanding, but uſeleſs, and the old caſtle | 
1s gone to ruins. This town gives title of earl to the, 
noble family of Talbot, premier earl of England. PIO 

About twelve miles S. E. of Shrewſbury, and near four 
in the ſame direction from the Wrectin- hill, is Colebrook- | 


tale, ſituated between two towering and variegated hills, 


| 


ö 
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covered with wood, on the banks of the Severn, wheres 
the Jargeſt iron works in the kingdom are now carryin 
on; the advantages which this ſpot furniſhes being pecu- 
liarly great, for the ore is obtained from the adjacent 
hills, coal in the vale, and abundance of limeſtone from 
the quarries in the neighbourhood. The romantic ſce- 
nery which nature here exhibits, and the works which are 
rv vas Pg ſeem to realiſe the ancient fable of the Cy 
clops. r. Young ſpeaks of this ſcene in the followin 
manner: —“ The noiſe of the forges, mills, &c. with alt 
their vaſt machinery; the flames burſting from the fur. 
naces, with the burning of coal, and the ſmoke of the 
lime-kilns, are altogether horridly ſublime.” To com. 
plete the peculiarities of this ſpot, a bridge, entirely con- 
ſtructed of iron, is here thrown over the Severn. In one 
place it has parted, and a chaſm is formed ; but ſuch is its 
firm baſis, that this fiſſure has neither injured its ſtrength 
or utility, 

BRr1iDGENORTH is pleaſantly ſituated, twenty-one miles 
to the 8. E. of Shrewſbury, and a hundred and thirty-nine 
to the N. W. of London. The air is healthy, the pro- 
ſpect delightful, and it has a pretty good trade. It con- 

iſts of two towns, the High and the Low, which are ſe- 
parated by the Szvern; but united by a ſtone- bridge of 
ſeven arches, which has a gate and gate-houſe. It has 
been fortified with walls, and a caſtle now in ruins. In 
Cowgate-ſireet a rock riſes perpendicularly, where are 
ſeveral tenements that have an agreeable, though a gro- 
teſque appearance. There is a hollow way cut through 
the rock, leading from the High Town to the bridge, in 
ſome parts of the depth of twenty feet, and likewiſe many 
vaults and dwellings hewn out of the rock. The town 
is famous for 2 and the manufacture of ſtock- 
ings. 

"Hales Owen is a ſmall market- town in the county cf 
Salop, but ſurrounded by Horcefterſhire and Staffaraphire; 
and is ten miles from the borders of Shropſhire. In its 
pariſh is ſituated the Leaſowes, which was the paternal 
eſtate of the late Mr. Shen/tone, whoſe character was 
ſtrongly marked by the love of elegant ſimplicity, 
exhibited in his writings, as much as in the form and 
appearance which he gave to his lands; converting them 
into what the French call ferme ornet, What was the 
extent of this eſtate we are not told; but it may be infer- 


| ed from the dull and unſatisfactory account of it which 


is given in his works, that it might comprize, at leaſt, 
five hundred acres. He improved the natural beautics of 
the place by artificial eminences judiciouſly diſpoſed ; 
ſtudying the beſt ſituations for planting trees and under- 
wood, and introducing a variety of murmuring ſtreams, 
or long continued caſcades, one of theſe falls being 
150 yards in continuity. The moſt pictureſque ſcenes 
of the country were alſo introduced at fituations which 
gave them their fulleſt effect. Since his death, which 
happened in the year 1763, this eftate has had different 
poſſeſſors. | 
LupLow is ſeated twenty-nine miles to the S. of 
Shrewſbury, and one hundred thirty-eight to the N. W. 
of London. It was formerly defended by a caſtle, which, 
now in its decay, gives ſome idea of the beauty it poſ- 
ſeſſed when in its flouriſhing ſtate. This was the palace 
of the prince of ales, in right of his principality. It en- 
joys a fine ſituation ; the country round it is exceedingly 
pleaſant and fertile, and nothing can. be added by nature 
to render it a fit ſpot for a royal reſidence, It is built upon 
a rock, in the N. W. angle of the town, and on the W. 
is ſhaded by a lofty hill, and waſhed by the river. All 
the fine courts, royal apartments, halls, and rooms of 
Seer lie open, abandoned, and ſome of them falling 
own. MM | 
The town of Ludlnu is likewiſe fortified with walls, 
which have ſeven gates, It is well built, and is a place 
of good trade, On the S. fide of the town runs the 
Temd, over which is a good bridge. This river has ſe- 
veral dams acroſs it, on which are placed abundance of 
mills. Zudlow has a very good church, dedicated to 
St. Laurence, the windows of which are full of painted 
glaſs, pretty entire; the tower is handſome, and has a 
pleaſant ring of fix bells. This toyn has the privilege 
of trying and executing criminals, pas 


ExGLAND. | 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


\HIS county, as likewiſe Cheſbire, was the ſeat of the 
Cornavii, and was, in the times of the Saxons, part 
of the kingdom of Mercia; its inhabitants being what 
Bede calls “ the middle Engliſhmen.” It obtained its 
name from -_ the county town, and is bounded on 
the N. E. by Derbyſpire; on the S. by Worceſterſhire, and 
the detached part of Shropſhire ; on the W. by Shrophire ; 
on the N. W. by Cheſhire; and on the 8. E. by War- 
wick/hire. It extends forty-eight miles in length from N. 
to S. thirty in breadth from E. to W. and two hundred 
and twenty in circumference. Its form has been com- 
pared to that of a lozenge, being pointed at both ends, 
and broadeſt in the middle. This county, which lies in 
the dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, is divided into five 
hundreds, and contains one city and ſeventeen market- 
towns, ack Sig pee vicarages, ahundred and thirty pariſhes, 
and ſix hundred and ſeventy villages. It ſends ten members 
to parliament, two for the county, two for the city of 
Litchfield, and two for each of the following towns: Staf- 
ferd, Newca/tle under Lyne, and Tamworth, 
The air of this county is generally very good, though 
ſharp, eſpecially on the hilly part, which Ties between 
Trentham and Beach. The moor-lands which are 
mountainous, and therefore reckoned the moſt barren, 
produce a ſhort, but ſweet graſs, and feed as large cattle 
as thoſe of Lancaſhire. The banks of the Dove, in par- 
ticular, maintain the great dairies which ſupply Uttoxeter- 
market with ſuch fore of butter and cheeſe. Great num- 
bers of ſheep are fed both in the northern and ſouthern 
parts; but they are ſmall, and their wool coarſer than 
that of ſeveral other counties: a great deal of it is 
manufactured in the cloathing and felting buſineſs. The 
arable grounds are no leſs fruitful than the paſtures, and 
even the moor-lands, when manured with marl and lime, 
mixed with turf-aſhes, produce good oats and barley. 
The ſouthern. parts, and ſome of the northern, yield 
wheat, rye, barley, pulſe, flax, and hemp. The moor-lands 
and wood-lands yield cof per, lead, iron, marble, alabaſter, 
mill. ſlones, excellent coal, ſalt, &c. In the more fruitful 
parts are ſeveral mar/s which are uſed with great ſucceſs 
in manuring the lands. Here is likewiſe brick-earth for 
red bricks, and others that burn blue; ſuller's earth, pot- 
ter clay, particularly a ſort uſed in the glaſs-houſes ; red 
echre, and tobacco-pipe clay. It likewiſe yields fire-flone, 
rocks of limeſtone, a kind of iron tone called muſh, as big 
as the crown of a hat, and containing about a pint of a 
cold, ſharp, pleaſant liquor, which the workmen are fond 


of; the beſt ſort of iron-wares are made of this ſtone ; 


alſo hamatites, or blood-flone. 

At Eon-hill, cloſe by the river 
copper mine was diſcovered about fifty years ago, (from 
1790.) Some adventurers obtained from the duke of 
Devonſhire, to whom the eſtate belongs, a leaſe for twenty 
five years, impowering them to ſearch for copper ; and 
they expended 13,0001. before any returns were made: 
but at length, at about 200 yards deep, vaſt quantities of 
copper ore were found, which increaſed as the deſcent was 
continued, and very conſiderable fortunes were acquired 
defore the expiration of the leaſe; ſince which time the 
whole undertaking has veſted in the duke, and the mine 
has continued to be worked to great advantage, clearing. 
annually from eight to ten thouſand pounds. In its poſi- 
tion, ſituation, and inclination, it is different from any 
mine yet diſcovered in Europe, Aſia, Africa, or America; 
the wonderful maſs of copper ore with which it 1s 
impregnated not renin in regular veins or courſes, but 
ſinking perpendicularly down, widening and ſwelling out 
at the bottom in form of a bell. The works are 150 
yards below the bed of the river Dove, being the deepeſt 
mine in Great Britain. On the oppolite ſide of Ecton- 
hill is a valuable lead mine; the veins of which ore ap- 


proach very near to the copper. 


The principal rivers in.this county are the Trent, the 
third river in England which riſes among the moor-lands 
in the N. W. ſide of the county, and has its waters in- 
creaſed by ſeveral rivulets, with the Soto, Ghurnet, Ec- 
cleſbell-water, and other ſtreams, and then runs to the 

g | | 


| 


Dove, a very valuable 
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eaſtward. It becomes navigable at Burton upon Trent, 
where it leaves this county, and flowing through the 
counties of Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln, diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the Humber, that great receptacle of the northern 
rivers. Poets have derived the ,name of this river from 
thirty kinds of fiſh which are found in it, and from thirty 
ſtreams which flow into it. | 


The bounteous Trent, that in himſelf enſeams 
Both thirty ſorts of fiſh, and thirty ſundry ſtreams. | 


But this ought only to be conſidered as a poetical fiction. 
Mr. Pennant determines the name to be Saxon, and ſa 
it is derived from its riſing from three heads. The Dove rifes 
in the moſt northern point of Staffordſhire, forming the 
boundary between it and Derby/hire, and Joins the Trent 
a little below Burton. The Soto riſes a few miles to the 
W. of Newcaſ/ile under Lyne, and running to the S. E. 
falls into the Trent. They are all well ſtocked with fiſh 
eſpecially the Trent. ; 
Beſide theſe, Staffordſhire has plenty of water from its 
ſmall lakes, as Ladford-pool, Cock-meer, Eccleſhal-caſtle- 
ws New and Mare: pooli, &c. moſt of which have rivu- 
ets paſſing through them, or are fed with ſprings, and 


abound in fiſh. 


Of that noble modern improvement in this country, 
navigable canals, this county may be conſidered as the 


centre. The canal, which forms a junction between the 


eaſtern and weſtern oceans, was begun in the year 
1766, by him whom the early heathens would have 
deified as the God of Canals, Mr. Fames Brindley, 
who was a ſtriking inſtance of the attainments which 
genius 1s capable of making, even without the aids of 
education, The length of this canal is ninety-three 
miles; namely, thirty-one miles ſix furlongs on the N. 
fide, from Hareca/tle-hill, where it was begun, to the 
duke of Bridgewater's canal at Preſton on the Hill in 
Cheſhire, and ſixty-one miles two furlongs from the 8. 
hide of the hill to J/ildon-ferry, in the county of Derby, 
where it communicates with the Trent. To effect this 
work forty locks were conſtructed on the S. ſide, there 
being three hundred and ſixteen feet fall. On the N. 
fide there is only one lock, which is near Middlewich, and 
is fourteen feet wide. The canal, in its common dimen- 
ſions, is twenty · nine feet broad at the top, ſixteen at the 
bottom, and the depth four feet and an half. It is carried 
oyer the river Dove, in an aqueduct ſupported by twenty- 
three arches, and the ground is raiſed to a very conſider- 
able height, through au extent of a mile and two furlongs; 
it is alſo carried over the river Trent by an aqueduct ſup- 
ported by ſix arches of twenty-one feet ſpan each. Over 
this canal are thrown two hundred bridges, 189 of which 
admit carts, and 11 are only for foot-paſſengers. The 
mountains, hills, or rocks, that obſtructed its progreſs 
are penetrated, particularly at Hareca/tle-hill, it is con- 
veyed under ground the 3 of two thouſand eight 
hundred and eighty yards, or a mile and half; at Barnton 
in Cheſhire, a ſubterraneous paſſage is effected of five 
hundred and ſixty yards in extent; and in the ſame 
neighbourhood, another of three hundred and fifty: at 
Preſton en the Hill, where it joins the duke's canal, it 
paſſes underground twelve hundred and forty-one yards, 
In other countries,” ſays Mr. Pennant, © the nature 
of the land admits a ready execution of ſuch deſigns. 
Egypt and Holland are levelled to the workmen's hands. 
Our aſpiring genius ſcoffs at obſtructions, and difficulties 
ſerve but to whet our ardour: our aqueducts paſs over our 
once admired rivers, now deſpiſed for the purpoſes of na- 
vigation : we fill vallies, we penetrate mountains! How 
would the prophet have been treated, who, forty years 
ago, ſhould have predicted, that a veſſel of twenty-five 


tons would be ſeen failing over Stonefield? Yet ſuch is 


| 


the caſe at preſent.” Tour from Cheſter to London, p. 50.— 


| The boats uſed on this navigation, which, as already faid, 


will carry twenty-five tons, are drawn by one horſe: they 
convey goods at the rate of three halfpence a ton for 
every mile. From the neighbourhoad of 8 a branch 

is made from this canal to run near Voluerbampion, 

and to join the Severn near Kidderminſter : from this again 
two other branches are carried, one to Birmingham, the 
other to Worceſterſhire. 


The principal places in this county are the following : 
r L1TCHFIELD, 


* 


A SYSTEM OF 


LiTCHFIELD, a neat well built city, and county of it- 
{elf, is ſeated in a pleaſant champaign country, a hundred 
and nineteen miles to the N. W. of Londen; and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pennant, containing little more than three 
thouſand inhabitants. It has a conſiderable manufacture 
of ſail-cloth, and a ſmall one of ſaddle- cloths and tam- 
mies. A brook, which glides ſlowly through it, divides 
the City into two parts, one of which is called the Town, 
and the other the Cloſe. In the firſt is a very handſome 
hoſpital which is dedicated to St. Jobn, and well endow- 
ed: this part is the largeſt and moſt populous ; but the 
Cleſe has the beſt buildings, and among the reſt the 
cathedral, with the houſes of the refidentiary clergy, and 
many other good buildings. The cathedral is eſteemed 
one of the moſt elegant Gothic ſtructures in England; it 
was founded in the year 666, but ſuffering much by va- 
rious ſieges, was reſtored to its preſent ſtate by Biſhop 
Hack-t in 1661; it is built of a reddiſh ſtone, and the 
W. end was till lately adorned with the ſtatues of all the 
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kings who reigned in Feruſalem, from David to the cap- 


tivity. 
large, and beautifully adorned. 


the kingdoms of the Mercians and EAI Angles. 


The great window over the middle door is very 
The ſee is very ancient, 
i having been once archiepiſcopal, with juriſdiction over 


Beſide 


the cathedral, here are three pariſh-churches, a free- 


ſchool, and two hoſpitals. 


The juriſdiction of the city, 


which has power of life and death, extends in a circle 
near ten miles in compaſs, and is annually rode round by 


the ſheriff on the eighth of September. 


The corporation 


conſiſts of a recorder, who is a nobleman of high rank, 


high ſteward, two bailiffs, a ſheriff, town-clerk, coroner, 
and twenty-four burgeſſes. 


One of the bailiffs is elected 


by the biſhop, all the other officers are annually choſen 
by the corporation. This town gives the title of earl to 


the family of Lee. 


STAFFORD, the county town, is ſeated on the river 


Sow, which waſhes it on the the S. and W. over which 
is a ſtone bridge. It ſtands ſixteen miles to the N. W. 
of Litchfield, and a hundred and thirty-four to the N. W. 


of London. 


It is a neat and well built town, ſeated on a 


plain, encompaſſed by riſing grounds at a ſmall diſtance, 
and contains about five thouſand inhabitants; the ſtreets 
are Jarge, and many of the houſes handſomely built. It 
has a — ſquare market- place, in which is the county- 
hall, which is a very handſome ſtructure, and under it is 


but has two churches and a free- ſchool. 


This town conſiſts of but one pariſh, 
It is governed 
by a mayor, a recorder, ten aldermen, and other inferior 
officers, and here the aſſizes and ſeſſions are held. Staf- 


the market-houſe. 


ford is much increaſed and grown. rich by the cloathing 


trade, and it is remarkable that it ſtill retains the ancient 
cuſtom of Borough Engliſh, which is, that the youngeſt 
fons inherit the lands of their fathers within the town. 


This town gives the title of marquis to the family of 


Gower. The county infirmary ſtands at a ſmall diſtance 
from the town ; it was finiſhed in the year 1772, and is 
ſupported by liberal annual ſubſcriptions. | 
NEwCASTLE UNDER LYNE is ſeated on a branch of 
the Trent, fifteen miles to the N. of Stafford, and a hun- 
dred and forty nine to the N. N. W. of London. It is a 
large place, with broad paved flreets ; but the caſtle, 
from whence it received its name, is quite demoliſhed. It 
is governed by a mayor, two juſtices, two bailiffs, and a 
common- council; and had formerly four churches, which 
are now reduced to one. The principal manufacture of 
the town is hat- mating, there being here an incorporated 
company by the name of felt-makers. FIT; 
Near this town is cariied on thoſe extenſive potteries, 


the principal of which belong to the ingenious Mr, 
IVedgewaed, whole affiduities and abilities have brought 


them to tie perfection they have now attained, Great 
numbers of poor are employed in theſe works, whoſe 
ſmall dwellings extend near ten miles ; one village has 
received the name of Etruria, from the reſemblance which 
the clay there dug up bears to the ancient Etruſcan earth. 
The country here furniſhes coal, and coarſe clay for 
moulds, in great abundance ; but much of the fineſt clays 


are brought from Dorſelſbire, and flints, (which are 


ground down 6 fine and incorporated with them, 
forming a kind of factitious ſtone, when hardened by fire,) 
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are procured from various parts; ſome from 1/ales Others 
from the chalk pits near Graveſend. The canals which 
extend in ſo many different directions are extremely be- 
neficial in facilitating the carriage of theſe goods both to 
the capital, and other ſea- ports, from whence a large ex: 
portation is made to the continent, | 
The adjacent parts yield pit-coal, which ſhining with 
a variety of colours, is therefore called peacock coal. 
About three miles S. E. of Newcaſtle is the little town 
of "TRENTHAM, fo called from the river Trent, which 
riſes there, where is the noble ſeat of the marquis of Stafe 
ford. 
WoLvERHAMPTON, or WoOLVERHAMPTon, a ver 
ancient, large, and flouriſhing town, a hundred and thirty. 
one miles to the N. W. of London, is pleatantly ſeated on 
a hill. The houſes are pretty well built, and the freets 
are for the moſt part broad and well paved. Jt has an 
old collegiate church annexed to the deanery of Vind- 
for, in which are ſeveral ancient monuments, and a ver 
handſome chapel ; alſo a Preſbyterian, a Roman Catholic, 
and a Quaters meeting-houſe. Here the trade of lock- 
making is carried on to great perfection, as alſo are the 
making of moſt other utenſils in braſs and iron, which 
are ſent from hence and exported all over Europe. A 
market for iron-work is held weekly, ſome of which is 
made in the town; but the principal part is brought to 
the market by the farmers for ſeveral miles round, where 
yy farm has one forge or more; ſo that the farmers 
work at their forges as ſmiths, when they are not em- 
ployed in the fields, and what they bring to market is 
bought up by the great tradeſmen, who ſend it to Landon. 
The towns of Dudley and Waulſall are employed in the 
ſame manufactures. | 
Burton upon Trent is remarkable for a peculiar kind of 
ſtrong· ale which is brewed there in great quantities, and 
conveyed to London, by means of the Trent, as far as Hull, 
and from thence coaſtways. 
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S E C T. XXXIV. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 


fo county takes its name from Leice/ler, its ca- 
pital, which is obtained from its ſituation on the 
river Leire, now called the Soar, and is bounded on the 
N. 5 Nottinghamſhire; on the N. W. by Derbyſbire; on 
the E. by Lincolnſhire, and Rutlandſbire; on the S. E. by 
Northamptonſhire ; and on the 8. W. by Jarwickfhire. 
It extends about thirty- five miles from . to W. thirty 
from N. to S. and about ninety-ſix in circumference. 

It lies in the dioceſe of Lincoln, and is divided into ſix 
hundreds, contains thirteen market- towns, eighty-one 
vicarages, a hundred and ninety- two pariſhes, ten parks, 
five hundred and fifty villages, and about a hundred and 
twelve thouſand two hundred inhabitants; but ſends only 
four members to parliament, namely, two for the county, 
and the like number for the town of Leice/ter. - 

The air of this county is very-healthful ; but the ſoil 


is different in different parts: in the S. W. it is rich and 


fruitful both for corn and paſture; but ſo deſtitute of fuel, 
that the inhabitants burn dried cow- dung. In this part 
there are, however, fine meadows on the banks of the 
Avon. The N. E. part, eſpecially about the river Miele, is 
chiefly barren, mountainous, and rocky, here being thelofty 
Bardon-hills, and Chaenwood, or Charley-foreft ; = it af- 
fords much wood and pit- coal, and feeds vaſt numbers of 
ſheep, which here, and in Lincolnſhire, are thelargeſt mutton 
with which the London markets are ſupplied, and have the 
greateſt fleeces of wool of any in England, but no horns ; 
nor is the wool leſs fine on account of its quantity, and, 
ſome few places excepted, is the longeſt ſtaple in the 
whole iſland. © The ſheep-breeding country reaches from 
the river Ander, on the confines of Warwickſhire, to the 
Humber, at the fartheſt end of Lincolnſbire; which is near 
a hundred miles in length; and from the banks of the 
Trent, in Lincolnſhire and Leiceflerſhire, to thoſe of the 
Ouſe, which is above ſixty miles in breadth. | 
"The horſes fed here are alſo the largeſt in England, they 


being generally the great black coach and dray-horſes, of 


which 


17 


e 
which ſuch numbers are continually ſent up to London. 
This county produces wheat, barley, peas, and oats; but 
its moſt natural and plentiful crops are of beans. TY 

Its principal rivers, the von, the Soar, anciently called 
the Leire, the Anker, and the Welland, which riſes in the 
W. part of this county, form four different courſes ; for 
the Avon ſoon leaves this county, and runs to Warwick. 
The Soar, the principal river, firſt runs N. E. by Leice/ter, 
till having received the //reke, it turns to the N. W. and 
falls into the Trent, where the three counties, Leicęſter- 
ſhire, Derbyſhire, and Nettinghamfhire,- meet. The Anker 
runs N. W. to Ather/ton, on the edge of Warwickſhire. 
The Milland runs N. E. by Harborough to Stamford. 
The Mete riſes in a part of the county called the Void, 
and runs weſtward till it falls into the Soar. 

We ſhall now [peak of the principal places of this 

- eounty. | 

LeicEsTERgthe county town, is ſeated on the river 
Soar, by which it is half ſurrounded, and is ninety-nine 
miles from Londen. It is a very ancient place, was once 
the ſee of a biſhop, and is ſaid to have had thirty-two 

ariſh-churches, which are now reduced to five, with 
ſeveral meeting-houſes, It has a very ſpacious market- 
place, and the ſtreets are paved, but have many old build- 
ings. It is governed by a mayor, &c. and the freemen 
of Leiceſter are, by their charter, exempted from paying 
toll in all the fairs and markets in England. 

Before the caſtle was diſmantled it was a vaſt building, 
in which the great Henry, duke of Lancaſter, kept his 
court; the hall and kitchen ſtill remain entire, the former 
of which is very lofty and ſpacious; here the courts of 
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juſtice are held at the aſſizes. The principal buſineſs of 
the town is ſtocking- weaving. 

Many curious relics have been found in this town. 
At the abbey of St. Mary de Pree, or Leiceſter Abbey, now 
in ruins, cardinal Wolſey died (28th November 1530) in 
his way from York to London, whilſt in the cuſtody of the 
keeper of the Tower. 

Ihe firſt law for burning heretics, by which lord 
Cobham and others ſuffered death, was made in a par- 
liament held here, in the reign of Henry V. declaring the 
favourers of Wickliff's doctrine heretics and traitors. In 
the laſt civil wars Leicefter was beſieged by Charles I. 
and taken by ſtorm, on the thirty-firſt of May, 1645, 
when the garriſon received no quarter. Some of the 
committee were hanged, and the inhabitants in general 
plundered ; but Sir | Ei Fairfax ſoon after advancing 
with the parliament's forces, again beſieged it, and ob- 


e 


liged the royaliſts to ſurrender upon terms. It gives 
title of earl to the . Townſhend, lord de Ferrars. 
About eleven miles 


. of Leiceſter, near Market Boſ- 
worth, is the field in which the deciſive battle was fought, 
a2d Auguſt 1485, between Richard III. and the earl of 
Richmond, afterward Henry VII. in which Richard was 
Nain, with abdut four thouſand of his men, among whom 
were the duke of Norfolk, lord Ferrars of Charltey, Sir 
Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert Piercy, and Sir Robert Brack- 
enbury. Sir William Cateſiy was made priſoner, and be- 
headed at Leice/ter, with ſome other adherents to the 
tyrant. The body of Richard was interred in the church 
of the Grayfriars at Leiceſter. * | 
LouGHBoROUGH is pleaſantly ſeated among fertile 
meadows, near the foreſt of Charwood, one hundred 
and ten miles from London, on the river Soar, over 
which it has a bridge, and is a handſome town, with one 
ſpacious church. The manufacture of ſtockings is in a 
thriving ſtate in this town, which is greatly ſerved by a 
canal, communicating with the Trent. It gives title of 
OP to the lord chief juſtice of the court of Common 
eas. | 
AsHBY DE LA ZOUCHE is a very conſiderable market- 
town, which took its name from the Zouches, its lords; 
it is ſeated between Pre/ton- Park, and the great park on 
the ſkirts of Derbyſhire, about a hundred miles from 
Lendon. It has a large handſome church, near which 
ſtand the ruins of the earl of Huntingdon's caſtle, de- 
ſtroyed in 1648. There is a free-ſchool here endowed 
by the earl of Huntingdon, to whom the manor belongs. 
The town is noted for its large manufacture of hats, in 
which ſome hundreds are employed, | 
K | | 
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RUTLANDSHIRE, 


THIS, the leaſt of all the counties in England, 

is bounded on the N. and N. E. by Lincoln- 
ſhire; on the S. and 8. E. by Northamptonſhire; and 
on the W. and N. W. by Leicęſtenſbire; extending 
from N. to S. about fifteen iniles, from E. to W. ten, 
and about forty in circumference. This county is divided 
into five hundreds, in which are only two b 
ten vicarages, forty-eight pariſhes, one hundred and eleven 
villages, about three thouſand two hundred and ſixty 
houſes, and ſixteen thouſand three hundred inhabitants. 
It lies in the dioceſe of Peterb;zough, and ſends only two 
members to parliament, which are the two knights for 
the ſhire, 

The air is ſweet and ſalubrious, it being quite clear 
from fogs and miſts. Rutlandſhire is extremely well 
watered, for, beſides the //e/land, which laves the S.-and 
S. E. borders, and the Guaſb or Waſh, which interſects 
the country from E. to W. quite through the middle of 
it, there are abundance of ſmall rivers and brooks which 
fall into them on all fides. They all afford plenty of ex- 
cellent fiſh, which makes ſome amends for the want of 
ſea-fiſh, from which the inhabitants are in a great meaſure 
debarred by their inland ſituation. - | 

The foil is very fruitful in corn and paſture, which 
feeds great numbers of cattle, eſpecially ſheep. The vale 
of Carmoſe, in which Ofebam ſtands, is not inferior in 


point of fertility, to the vales of Mhite-horſe and Belvoir, 


This county gives the title of duke to the noble family 
of Manners, The towns it contains are, Oteham and 
Upbing bam. 

OKEHam, the county town, ninety- four miles from 
London. It is pretty well built, has a church dedicated 
to All Saints, which is a handſome ſtructure, with a 
lofty ſpire, a free- ſchool, and an hoſpital. It has like« 
wiſe an ancient caſtle, in which the aflizes are held, 


e 
Lcolns hinz. 


, county takes its name from the city of Lincoln, 


which by the ancient Britons was called Lindcoit, 


and by the Saxons Lincoliſcire ; it is bounded on the N. 


the E. by the German ocean, the arm of the ſea called 
the Waſb, and a ſmall part of Norfolk ; on the S. by Cam- 
br idgeſhire and Northamptonſhire; on the 8. by 


Rut/andſhire and Leiceſterſhire; on the W. by Not- 


t.nghamfhire ; and on the N. W. by a ſmall part of 
Yorkſhire. a 
It is ſeventy-ſeven miles from N. to S. and in the 
middle, where wideſt, forty-five. It is generally divided 
into three parts, namely, Holland on the S. E. fide, Ke 
fleven on the S. W. and Lindſay on the N. which laſt 
diviſion is the largeſt, for it includes all that lies N. of 
Lincoln city, and the Fofſe-dyke, which Henry I. cut be- 
tween the J/itham and the Trent, This county is ſub- 
divided into three provinces, and thirty hundreds, contains 
one city, five parliamentary boroughs, thirty-five market- 
towns, two hundred and fifty-ſix vicarages, one thouſand 
five hundred houſes, and about two hundred thouſand 
nine hundred inhabitants. Tt is in the dioceſe of Lincoln, 
and fends twelve members to parliament, two for the 
county, and two for each of the following places : Lincoln, 
Stamford, Grantham, Baſton, and Grimſby. 
his county is well watered with rivers, the principM 
of which are the Trent, which waſhes the weſtern edge 
of the county, and falls into the Humber, the northern 
boundary; the Witham, which riſing in the 8. W. part 
of the county, runs northward, till it receives the Fe- 


ayke at Lincoln, where it turns to the 8. E. and at length 


falls into the German ocean below Baſton; this river 
abounds with pike: the Melland parts this county from 


I Northamptonſbire, running 3 Holland diviſion _ 
1* * 7 | 


Et 


by the Humber, which ſeparates it from Yorkfaire; on 
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the German ocean; the waters likewiſe nouriſh vaſt 
quantitics of reeds, which are annually cut, and uſed for 
the purpoſe of thatching. | 
"The air of this county is various in its three grand 
diviſions: that of Helland, a name aptly given it from its 
natural reſemblance to the province of the United Nether - 
lands ſo called; as it is partly under water, and the reſt 
of it moiſt and fenny, is unwholeſome, and vaſt ſwarms 
of inſets infeſt the inhabitants in the ſummer ſeaſon ; 
Keteven is more ſalubtious, it being leſs affected with the 
fogs from the fen country, and its ſoil more fruitful ; 
TLindſay is generally eſteemed healthy; eſpecially on the 
weſtern ſide. The ſoil is in moſt places very rich, the 
inland part producing corn in great plenty, and the fens 
cole- ſeed, and very rich paſtures z whence their breed of 
cattle is larger than that of any other county in England; 
except Somerſetſbire; their horſes are alſo excellent, and 
very large: the hunting hounds and hares are particu- 
larly noted for their extreme ſwiftneſs. Here are all the 
common fruits, and they are ſaid to have better pippins 
than thoſe of Kent, eſpecially ſuch as grow in the diviſion 
of Holland, and about Nirton, both of which ſorts are very 
wholeſome and delicious ; yet, being grafted on their 
own ſtock, are much improved, andare then called rennets. 
The churches of this county are ſaid to be its chief 
ornanients, it being commonly obſerved, that no county 
has better churches and worſe houſes. | 
The principal places in Lincolnſhire are the following: 
LiIxcol x, a city one hundred and thirty-five miles N. 
of London; it was anciently a Roman colony called, Lindum 
Colonia, and is pleaſantly ſituated on the top, fide, and 
foot of a hill. The river //itham here divides into 
ſeveral ſtreams, and waters the lower part oſ the city, 
over which are ſeveral bridges. It had N fifty 
churches, which are now reduced to thirteen, beſides the 
cathedral or minſter, and meeting-houſes of every de- 
nomination of Diſſenters. The cathedral is one of the 


moſt ſuperb ſtructures of the kind in England, and, from 


Its ſituation on the top of a hill, may be ſeen from five or 
ſix counties. It has a double croſs or tranſept, with two 
ſpires or towers, and many bells, particularly in the N. 
tower, which has the fineſt great bell in England, called 
Tom of Lincoln it weighs four tons eighteen hundred 
and ninety-four pounds, and is twenty-two feet eight 
inches in circumference. A model of this great bell has 
been made, and put up in an antique building, on the 
N. E. corner of the-caftle-hill, for the gratification of 
curious ſtrangers. The middle of the Round totuer is 
the higheſt in the kingdom, and when the ſpire was 
ſtanding, it muſt, in proportion to the height of the 
tower, have exceeded that of Old St. Paul's, which was 
five hundred and twenty feet. The monks were fo proud 
of this ſtructure, that they would have it the devil looked 
upon it with an envious eye, whence the proverb, . He 
« Tooks as the devil does over Lincoln. Now there are 
only four very ordinary pinnacles, one at each corner. 
It has two large gates on the W.: the cloiſters and 
library are fine, and the latter well furniſhed with printed 
books and manuſcripts. Two catharine-wheel windows 
at the ends of the larger tranſept are remarkably beauti- 
ful, and adorned with painted glaſs. f 
To the S. of the e upon the very brow of 
the hill, is the biſhop's palace. Though this is the 
largeſt dioceſe in England, the revenue of the biſhoprick 


is not in proportion; but was formerly immenſely great. 


In this dioceſe are contained the counties of Lincoln, Lei- 
cefter, Huntingdin, Bedford, Bucks, and part of Hertford- 
ire; and in them twelve hundred and hfty-five pariſhes, 
of which five hundred and ſeventy-ſeven are impropria- 
tons. 

In the upper town are good byildings inhabited by 
gentry ; there are likewiſe the houſes of the prebendaries 
and other clergy. The communication between the upper 
and lower town is very troubleſome ; but in the ſteepeſt 
part is the briſkeſt _— and here the ſhops are well fur- 
niſhed with commodities ; but the buildings are generally 
old, eſpecially in the lower part. This is a city and 
county of itſelf: it is governed by a mayor, twelve alder- 
men, two ſheriffs, c. whoſe juriſdiction extends twenty 
miles in circumference. It has given the title of earl to 
the noble family of Clinton ever ſince the reign of queen 


1 
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Elizabeth, Here are four charity ſchools, in | 
which thirty poor children are chops by cher 
he N . . 

TAMFORD, ſeated on the Wellaund, eighty-nine mi 
from London, is a large and populous boronph in fry 
diviſion of Kefteven. Tt ſtands on the ſlope of a hill, and 
has a ſtone bridge df five arches over the river, on the 
confines of Northanplonſhire and Rutlandſbire. The river 
is navigable by barges up to the town. Here is a hand- 
ſome town-hall ind ſix pariſh- churches; with ſeveral good 
ſtreets and fine ſtructures. It is an ancient town, being 
known in the time of the Romans, and had in forma; 
times a college, whoſe ſtudents removed to Brazen- Noſe- 
College, in Oxford; but though its trade is not very con- 
ſiderable, the inhabitants are numerous and rich. | 

The bridge forms a communication with a part of 
Stamford called ST. MaRTiN's, or Stamford Baron, which 
is fituated in Northamptonſhire, and has & pariſh church. 
It confiſts of one pretty long ſtreet. Near to it is Bur- 
leigh, the noble and venerable ſeat of the Exeter family, 
built by the lord=treaſurer; in the reign of queen Elizabeth; 
and now the reſidence of the earl of Exeter, who takes 
his barony from hence, and here poſſeſſes one of the fineſt 
collections of pictures which the kingdom can boaſt. 
Stamford gives title of earl to the family of Grey. 

Bos rod, a large, populous, and well built ſea- port 
town, in the ſub-diviſion called Holland, twenty-ſix miles 
8. E. of Lincoln, and a hundred and twenty N. of London, 
is built on both ſides of the river Vitbam, at its mouth, 
It has a commodious harbour on the German ocean, is 
full of merchants, and enjoys a good trade. In the year 
178x the Cuſtom-houſe receipts at this port amounted to 
6,066 1. the amount of ſalaries and incidents was 1,854 1. 
and the nett produce to the revenue 4,2121. The town 
is ſupplied with water by pipes from a reſervoir made by 
act of parliament, in the Ve Fen, The church is with- 
out eroſs ailes, and is faid to be the largeſt pariſh-church 
in the world ; and its tower, which is two hundred and 
eighty feet from the ground, ſerves as a land-mark to 
mariners, not only into this port, but even into the mouth 
of the Ouſe, being ſeen out at ſea to the entrance of the 
channels called Zynn-deeps and Bofton-deeps, which are 
very difficult navigations. The living is a vicarage, in 
the gift of the mayor and burgeſſes. The town is governed 
by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, eighteen com- 
mon- councilmen, &c. It gives title of Baron to the noble 
family of Iriy; Sir William Irby being ſo created by his 
preſent Majeſty, in 1761. | 

Among the fens in this neighbourhood great numbers 
of geeſe are bred, which are driven up in large droves to 
London during the ſeaſon; decoys for the various kinds 
of wild-ducks are here more numerous than in any other 
part of England. More to the ſouthward the herons alſo 
reſort in great numbers, building their lofty neſts on the 
branches of trees in the manner of rooks. N 

GRANTHAM, a neat populous borough of the ſub-divi- 
ſion called Xe/even, is a place of great reſort, and has 
abundance of good inns, it lying on the N. road, a hun- 
dced and ten miles from London. It has a large and noble 
church, with a ſtone ſpire two hundred and eighty feet 
high, which, by a mere deception of the ſight, ſeems to 
ſtand awry. It is governed by an alderman, twelve juſ- 
tices of the peace, a recorder, a coroner, &c, Tt has alſo 
a good free-ſchool, built and endowed by Dr. Richard Fox, 
biſhop of Hinche/ter, who was a native of this town; and 
here the celebrated Sir Jſaac Newton received his firſt 
education. In this town there are alſo two charity- 
ſchools, and upon-the neighbouring courſe are frequently 
horſe-races. It gives title of baron to the noble family of 
Robinſon; the father of the preſent Lord being ſo created 
in 1761. | 
: GAINSBOROUGH, a large and well built town of Lind/ay 
ſub-diviſion, on the borders of Nottinghamſhire, is ſeated 
on the Trent, a hundred and fifty-three miles from Lon- 
don; it has a large market held weekly on Tueſdays, and 
gives title of earl to the noble family of Noel. Its church 
was rebuilt by act of parliament in 1735 ; and here are 
ſeveral meeting-houfes of Diſſenters. Abe Danes landed 
here when they came up the Trent, which brings up ſhips 
of burden with the tide, though it is forty miles diſtance 
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by water from the Humber. 
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SECT. XXXVII, 


Nokroxk. 
| | 
Ils county received its name from its northern 

ſituation with reſpect to Suff; it is bounded on 
the N. and E. ſides by the German ocean; on the W. by 
Cambridgeſhire, a ſmall part of Lincolnſhire, and the Waſh; 
on the S. and a ſmall part of the S. E. by A. N It ex- 
tends about ſeventy- ſeven miles from E. to W. forty-five 
from N. to S. and about two hundred and twenty in cir- 
cumference. In ſhape it very much reſembles a tortoiſe, 
the weſtern projection forming the head of that animal, 
and the reſt of the county the ſhell. The whole county 
is remarkably level. 

It is divided into thirty-one hundreds, and contains a 
hundred and , e vicarages, one city and thirty-two 
market-towns, {1x hundred and fixty pariſhes, near fifteen 
hundred villages, about forty-ſeven thouſand one hundred 
and eighty houſes, and two hundred and eighty-three 
thouſand inhabitants. This county is in the dioceſe of 
Norwich, and ſends twelve members to parliament, name- 
ly, two for the county, and two for each of the following 
boroughs : Norwich, Lynn- Regis, Yarmouth, Thetford, and 
Caſtle-Riſing. 

The air of this county is ſharp and piercing, which 
throws the ſeaſons backwarder than in other counties 
under the fame latitude in England. The inland county 
is thought very healthy ; but the ſoil is obſerved to have 
a greater variety in it than is found perhaps in any other 
county, and from thence has been conſidered as an epitome 
of England, it having all the kinds of ſoil that is found 
throughout the kingdom, namely, arable, paſture, wood- 
lands, meadows, heaths, fens, light ſandy ground, and deep 
clay; but even the worſt of theſe are far from being un- 
profitable, the ſandy heaths feeding ſheep, and breeding 
rabbits, and the fens affording rich paſture for cattle. 
Much barley and wheat are grown, and turnips in great 
quantities for the feeding of cattle. The chief commo- 
dities are wheat and barley, ſheep and horned cattle, wool, 
rabbits, and honey; no county in England rears ſo many 
and ſuch fine turkeys; herrings and mackarel are caught in 
great abundance in their reſpective ſeaſons ; jet and amber 
are thrown upon the ſea-coſt. The manufactures are 
worſled, woollens, and filks, in which all the inland parts 
are _— This county gives title of duke to the 
noble family of Howard, premier duke of England. 

The principal rivers of Norfolk are the Great Ouſe, 
which divides it on the W. from Suffolk and Cambridge- 
hire; the Waveny, which is the boundary between Norfolk 
on the S. W. and Sufek: the two different courſes of 
theſe rivers are the more remarkable, as both riſe within 
a very ſmall diſtance of each other in the ſouthern edge of 
the county. 
near the centre of the county, and runs eaſtward through 
Norwich to Yarmouth, where it falls into the German 
ocean. A little above this laſt mentioned town the Yare 
is joined by the J/aveney. Theſe three rivers, abound 
with fiſh, and are particularly famous for excellent perch ; 
but the Yare has alſo a fiſh, called a ruh, peculiar to itſelf, 
that exceeds the perch in the delicacy of its taſte ; it is 
much about the ſame ſize, and the body is covered with 
ſharp prickles, from whence it has its name. The back 
is of a browniſh colour, the belly of a pale yellow, and 
about the jaws it has dquble ſemi-circular marks. There 
are likewiſe the Ven, the Little Ouſe, and the Bure; all of 
Which are ſmall] ſtreams. | 

The principal towns in this county are the following 
; Norwicn, a very ancient, large, handſome, populous, 
and well inhabited city, ſeated on the banks of the river 
Yare, which runs through a part of it, a hundred and 
nine miles N, E. by N. of London. It is encompaſled by 
walls, which have twelve gates, and has a fine old caſtle, 
at preſent uſed as a priſon. It has ſeveral bridges over 
the river, and thirty-ſix churches, beſides the cathedral, 
which is a handſome ſtructure, and has a on ſpire 
ſteeple; there are here alſo meeting-houſes of Diſſenters 
of all denominations. As the walls of this city are three 
miles in compaſs, the whole ſpace within them is not in- 
habited, as they encloſe many gardens and orchards. There 
are here, however, about eight thouſand houſes ; the ſtreets 
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The Yare, which is peculiar to e riſes | 
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are pretty wide, and there is a very ſpacious market-place, 
It has alſo a play-houſe, and a place of entertainment 
called Vauxhall, | 
The manufaQtures carried on in this city are of came- 
lots or camblets, crapes, bombazines, and various kinds of 
ſtuffs, but theſe are by no means in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate 
as formerly: the numerous manufactures which are car- 
ried on with great ſpirit and ſucceſs at Mancheſter having 
greatly interfered with the ſtaple of this city, and rendered 
great numbers of poor burdenſome to the pariſhes. 
— YarRmMovrh, a ſea- port town, a hundred and twenty- 
two miles to the N. E. of London, is ſeated on the river 
Yare, where it falls into the ſea, and is a place of great 
ſtrength, both by art and nature, it being almoſt ſur- 
rounded with water, and defended by a very ſtrong fort. 
It is an ancient town, much older than Norwich, and is 
well built and very populous. It has the fineſt quay in 
England, if not in e and is ſaid to equal at leaſt that 
of Marſeilles; for the ſhips ride here ſo cloſe, that for half 
a mile together they go acroſs the ſtream with their bow- 
ſprits over the land, their bows or heads touching the very 
wharf; ſo that one may walk from ſhip to ſhip as on a 
floating bridge, all along by the ſhore ſide, but it will not 
admit of ſhips of large burden. The quay, which reaches 
from the draw-bridge almoſt to the ſouth gate, is ſoſpacious 
and wide, that in ſome places it is near a hundred yards 
from the houſes to the wharf. In this pleaſant and agree- 
able range of buildings are ſome very magnificent ſtrue- 
tures, and among the reſt the cuſtom-houſe, the town- 
hall, and ſome merchants houſes which reſemble little 
palaces rather than the dwelling-houſes of private men. 
The receipts at the cuſtom-houſe of Yarmouth in the 
year 1781 amounted to 26,634 1. and the falaries and in- 
cidents to 6,893 1. | 
The greateſt defect of this town ſeems to be, that though 
it is very rich, and increaſing in wealth and trade, and 
conſequently in people, there is not room to enlarge it 
by new buildings. It conſiſts of about fifteen hundred 
houſes, and though there are ſeveral pretty wide ſtreets, 
they are in general very narrow, and juſt wide enough for 
their little carriages to paſs through. It is eſteemed the 
key of this coaſt ; but though the harbour is a very fine 
one, it is very dangerous for veſſels in windy weather. 
Many ſand banks lie off the coaſt of Norfolt, among 
which thoſe which are called the Yarmouth -roads are the 
moſt dangerous, and cauſe frequent ſhipwrecks. Yar- 
mouth is governed by a mayor, eighteen aldermen, and 
thirty- ſix common-councilmen. This town, though ſo 
conſiderable, has only two churches, but it has a con- 
ſiderable number of meeting-houſes. The ſteeple of St. 
Nicholas's church is ſo high, that it ſerves for a land- mark 
to thoſe at ſea ; and it is remarkable, that which way ſo- 
ever this ſteeple is viewed, it appears crooked. | 
Yarmouth is noted for its red herrings, which are jo- 
coſely called Yarmouth capons, and alſo for its coaches, 
which are nothing more than ſledges drawn with one 
horſe. During the fiſhing-ſeaſon the land is covered with 
people, and the river with barks and boats, buſy day and 
night in landing and carrying off the herrings, which are 
caught here in almoſt incredible quantities, particularly in 
the months of October and November. The herrings 
are Chiefly converted into what are called red herrings, by 
ſalting and drying in wood-ſmoke. Mackarel are caught 
in great abundance during the ſeaſon, in the months of 
May and June. After the herrings are cured, they ex- 
port them to Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Meſſina, Panice, 
Spain, and Portugal; and at the ſame time carry to thoſe 
places great quantities of woollen goods. They have 
alſo a conſiderable trade in woollen manufactures to 
Holland, Norway, and the Baltic, from whence they im- 
port timber and naval ſtores: they have alſo a great 
ſhare in the coal-trade between Nætocaſtle and the port of 
London. It is likewiſe concerned in the Greenland fiſhery. 
Yarmouth is a place much reſorted to for ſea-bathing, at 
the proper ſeaſon. | 
 LyNN-Rec1s, or K1nG's- LyNN, was firſt called Lynn- 
Epiſcopi, as being the property of the biſhop of Norwich, 
till the diſſolution of monaſteries by Henry VIII. when 
that prince becoming its poſſeſſor, conferred on it the 
title of Lynn-Regis, It is a handſome, large, and well 
built town, one hundred and two miles N. E. of London. 
5 | 
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the ſeveral ſtreams it receives before it falls into the ſea, 


forms a navigation, by which the merchants of Jyun en- 


tirely ſupply 1 Huntingdonſbirs, the N. part 
of Buctingbamſbire, 
well as the inland parts of Norfolk and Suffolk ;. more par- 


cafordſhire, and Northamptonſhire, as 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
It is ſeated at the mouth of the Ouſe, which, by means of | 


ticularly with coals and wine: and they carry on a conſi- 


derable foreign trade, eſpeciall 

Baltic, Spain, and Portugal. The harbour is ſafe when 

| ſhips have once entered it; but there are flats and ſhoals 

at the entrance, at which buoys are placed; and there are 

2 good pilots ready for ſteering veſſels into a ſecure 
tion. 

The town contains about two thouſand four hundred 
houſes; and is ſtrong by ſea, as it was alſo formerly by 
land, where there are the ruins of the works, in part, de- 
moliihed in the civil wars, yet not ſo much but they may 
be eaſily repaired, St. Ann's fort and platform at the 
N. E. end commands all ſhips that enter the harbour, 


to Halland, Norway, the 


It has a ſpacious and fine N in which is a 
handſome ſtatue of James II. with a fine croſs, which has 


a dome and gallery round it, ſupported by ſixteen columns; 
and the market-houſe is a modern free- ſtone building, 
ſeventy feet high, neatly adorned with ſtatues and other 
embelliſhments. Four rivulets, over which are fifteen 
bridges, run through the town ; and the tide in the Ouſe, 
which is here about as broad as the Thames at London- 
bridge, riſes twenty feet perpendicular. The town is ſup- 
plied with freſh water by conduits and pipes from the 
neighbourhood. | 
he king's faith-yard is a very handſome ſquare, 
adorned with a ſtatue of James II. here the — part 
of the wines imported are landed. The town-bouſe, 
called Trmity-hall, is an ancient and noble building. 
The Exchange, in the middle of the town, is an elegant 
ſtructure of free-ſtone, adorned with two orders of co- 
lumns, and within it is the cuſtom-houſe ; the receipts of 
which, for the year 1781, were 37,114 l. the ſalaries and 
incidents amounted to 3,515 l. 8 
It has two churches, a very large chapel, and two Diſ- 


ſenting meeting-houſes. St. Margaret's church, which 


is very large, formerly belonged to an abbey. St. Ni- 
2 is very ancient, and has a tower and oc- 
In this chapel. is a library, to which lord Townſend, the 
late earl of Orford, Sir Charles Turner, &c. were conſider- 
able benefaQors. 

The town 1s governed by a mayor, a recorder, a high 
ſteward, twelve aldermen, and eighteen common- council; 
and there is here a very laudable cuſtom, which is, that 
every firſt Monday of the month, the mayor, aldermen, 
preachers, Tc, meet to hear and determine all diſputes in 
an amicable manner, in order to prevent law-ſuits. There 
are here alſo a free-ſchool, which is a ſtrong and beauti- 
ful building, two hoſpitals, and a charity-ſchool. 

About twelve miles to the N. E. of Lynn is Houghton, 
a magnificent ſeat built by Sir Robert Walpole, who was 
afterward earl of Orford. The firſt tone of this building 
was laid in the year 1722, and the whole was completed 
in the year 1735- Here was one of the moſt valuable 
aſſemblages of capital pictures in the kingdom ; but they 


are now tranſported to the frozen regions of the N, of | 


Europe. The earl of Orford ſurvived the completion of 
this noble manſion only ten years, the four laft of which 
he ſpent in a private ſtation, after having been prime mi- 
niſter during twenty years, previous to which exaltation, 
he had filled many high offices in the ſtate. He is the 
only minifter in this country, ſince the time of lord-trea- 
ſurer Burleigh, who acquired great wealth in his eminent 
ſtation ; beſide which, he procured for his three ſons the 
moſt lucrative ſinecure poſts which ſubſiſt in this country; 
to one the auditorſhip of the receipt of the Exchequer ; 
to the ſecond, the clerkſhip of the Pel/s ;, and to the third, 
the office of Uſher in the ſame court, all places for life, 
( See page 504.) This was the miniſter who firſt violated 
the purity of the conſtitution by ſyſtematical corruption. 
The fqunder of Houghton expreſſed a wiſh, in the inſerip- 
tion upon the firſt fone, that the building he was then 
erecting might be poſſeſſed by his deſcendants to the end 
of time, which is not likely to be crowned, for the title 
may be expected to become extinct on the death of the 


* 


the rocks, in which, probably, the 


ceaſes to be its boundary 
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who, with his uncle Hrg. 
eighty years of age, and 


preſent poſleſſor, the third earl, 
tio x Valpole, (now more than 


without iſſue) are the only legitimate male deſ 
the firſt earl; from his daughter the earl . ns of 


t Chet 
is deſcended, but his lord(hip likewiſe has no iN, 4 


ue. 


err. eren. 
NoTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


HIS county takes its name from Nottingham, the 

1 county-town, called by the Saxons Snottingaha 
or a houſe of Dens, from the ſpacious vaults dug i? 
ancient Britons re- 
ſided. It is remarkable for being bounded on the four 
cardinal points of the compaſs by four ſingle counties A 
circumſtance which is not found in the ſituation of an 
other county in England: on the N. it borders upon 
Yorkfire z. on the E. on Lincolyſhire; on the S. on Lei. 
ce/terſhire ; and on the W. on Derbyſhire, It extends 
forty-eight miles in length from N. to S. and twenty-ſix 
in breadth from E. to W. 

This county, which lies in the dioceſe of York is di. 
vided into ſix wapentakes, and contains nine market. 
towns, one hundred and ſixty- eight parithes, ninety- four 
vicarages, four hundred and fifty villages, about ſeventeen 
thouſand four hundred and fixty houſes, and ninety-five 
thouſand inhabitants. It ſends eight members to parlia- 
ment, namely, two for the county, and two for each of 
the following boroughs: Nottingham, E2/?-Retford, and. 
Newark upon Trent. 

The air of this county is efteemed exceedingly healthful, 
but the ſoil is various: the eaſtern ſide, which is called 
« the clay,” is very. fruitful, and yields great plenty of 
corn and graſs ; but the weſtern parts, which are named 
« the ſand,” are leſs fertile, being generally very woody, 
and in ſome places barren. The chief commodities are 
pit-coal, of which there is great plenty; a kind of ſtone 
ſomewhat like alabaſter, but not ſo hard, which when 
burnt, makes a plaſter harder than that of Paris, with 
which the inhabitants generally plaſter the floors of their 
upper rooms, inſtead of boarding them. Their other 
commodities are malt, wool, liquarice, wood, fiſhy, and fow!. 
Their manufactures chiefly conſiſt of frame-work hnitting, 
6415 and earthen-ware. mes MR 10 / 14 

he principal rivers of this county are, the Trent and 
the /dle. The Trent is one of the three moſt capital rivers 
in England, running a courfe of near two hundred miles 
before it reaches the Humber. Its ſpring-head is in the 
highlands of Staffordſhire, as has been already obſerved in 
treating of that county, and from thence. it runs through 
Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lincolnſhire} It enters 
this county at the 8. W. point, where it is joined by the 
Erwaſh, and runs to the eaſtward: till it reaches Newar4, 
where it forms an iſland, and turning to the N. after a 
courſe of about fourteen miles, it forms the boundary of 
this county on the fide of Lincolnſhire. The Hdle riſes in 
Sherwood-foreft, and running through the northern parts 
of the county to the edge of Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire, 
there joins the Trent. „ | 

Almoſt the whole of the middle and weſtern parts of 
the county were formerly occupied by the extenſive foreſt 


of Sherwood, which is the only royal foreſt N. of the 


Trent ; but the wood has in many parts been cleared, and 
the extent of the foreſt much contracted, A canal from 
Cheflerfield in Derbyſhire runs acroſs the northern part of 
this county, and falls into the Trent juſt as that river 
| ; but of this more will be faid 

when treating of Derbyſhire. FFC 
The principal towns in this county are the following: 
NoTTINGHAM, which is delightfully ſeated on a rock, 
one hundred and twenty-two miles N. W. of Londen, at 
the foot of which runs the river Lene, which, at a mile's 


diſtance, falls into the Trent, over which there is a hand- 


ſome ſtone bridge, and another over the Lene. The 
town is large N well built „ moſt of the houſes in the 
market · place and principal ſtreets, have their front ſup- 
ported by lofty ſtone columns, of the Doric order, which 
not only make a very handſome appearance, but afford 


ſhelter in bad weather. The Greets are well paved, and 


from 
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from their ſituation on a rock, are always clean. The 
market- place, which is large and ſpacious, has a beautiful 
croſs, in which à kind of dome is ſupported by very lofty 
ſtone columns, under which is kept the corn-market. 
In a ſtreet at ſome diſtance from this market, are ſeveral 
ſtone ſteps diminiſhing as they riſe, and on the top ſtands 
a very noble column crowned with a ball. This is 
called the Hen-croſt, and here is a market for all ſorts of 

ult . - . ; . 

Bn The rock on which the town ſtands is ſo ſoft as eaſily 
to yield to the chiſſel, and renders the town remarkable 
for its cellars, two or three being ſometimes under each 
other, with the ſteps hewn out of the rock, in ſome places 
to the number of ſixty or ſeventy in depth. Theſe con- 
veniencies, together with the goodneſs of the malt, enable 
the inhabitants to provide the beſt malt liquors, and to 
niake a conſiderable advantage in ſending them to moſt 
parts of England; for which purpoſe the low lands of 
this county are chiefly ſowed with barley. As the mea- 
dows which lie between the town and the Trent are liable 
to be overflowed, a good boarded cauſeway for foot-paſ- 
ſengers extends about a mile in length. 

he town has three churches; that of St. Mary's is a 
large and noble Gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower; 
and that of St. Peter's is a very handſome building, with 
a painting of the Laſt Supper for the altar- piece. It has 
a lofty ſpire, and each church has a good ring of bells and 
chimes. St. Nichalas's church, is, however, a meaner 
building. There are alſo eight meeting-houſes. 

Heavy goods are brought hither from London by ſea, 
and from thence up the river Trent, and ere coal- pits 
within three or four miles of the town, afford plenty of 
fuel at a ſmall expence. It is governed by a mayor, a 
recorder, fix aldermen, two ſheriffs, two chamberlains, 
two coroners, and eighteen common- council. 

Here the manufacture of ſtockings is very flouriſhing 
and extenſive, particularly the finer kinds, and thoſe of 
filk and cotton; the materials for the latter are prepared 
by ſpinning machines which are worked by water. Here 
is likewiſe a pottery for coarſe earthen ware. It was in 
this town that the royal ſtandard was firſt erected, on the 
breaking out of the civil war in the reign of Charles I. 

At the 8. W. end of the town, on a very elevated ſpot, 
is a magnificent ſtructure, now called Mollaton- Hall, built 
entirely of ſtone, and commanding a delightful proſpect 
over the meadows below it, which extend about fourteen 
miles in length, like a level bowling- green, interſperſed 


with villages, and the river Trent winding through them; 


on the E. end the view extends over the town and the 
diſtant country; and on the N. over the park, which is 
beautifully variegated with hills and valleys. _ 
In this park are the remains of a church or- pagan 
temple, hewn out of the rock, the roof vaulted and ſup- 
ported by a kind of maſſy pillars, in a very rude taſte : the 
floor, the roof, the pillars, and ſides, being all of a piece. 


In the ſame ledge of perpendicular rocks, are the remains 


of ſeveral houſes, chambers, dove-houſes, Ic. which 
might poſlibly be the reſidence of ſome of the ancient 


ruids. 


© To the E. of the town is Holme Pierpoint, the ſeat of 


the late duke of King ſton. Beſide theſe noble ſeats this 


county can boaſt many others, more eſpecially in and 
about Sherwoed-fareft, the three principal of which are 
ſituated ſo near to each other, that a circuit of leſs than 
thirty miles might comprehend them all. They are, 
 Harkſop-manor, the ſeat of the duke of Norfolk; Welbeck- 
abbey, the reſidence of the duke of Portland ; and Clumber- 
* and Park, belonging to the duke of Newcaſtle. 

NEWARK is a very handſome well built town, ſeated 
on the Trent, ſeventeen miles to the N. E. of Nottingham, 
and one hundred and twenty-three from London. The 
market - place is a noble ſquare, and the church is large 
and ſpacious, with a handſome lofty ſpire. The town 
is under the government of a mayor, and twelve alder- 
men. Here was once a bandſome caſtle, which is now 
in ruins. The Trent here divides itſelf and forms an 
iſland, to which there is a bridge leading from the town. 
. MansF1ELÞ, a large well built market- town, ſeated in 
the foreſt of Sherwood; thirteen: miles to the N. of Not- 
ling bam, and one hundred and thirty-ſix to the N. W. of | 
_— carries on 2: conſiderable trade in malt, It 
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gives title of earl to the late Lord Chief Juſtice of 
England. 

ReTForD is divided into Eg and of Se inkoy by the 
river /dle, which runs through it. This town enjoys 
many conſiderable privileges, and is governed by a ſtew- 
ard, who is generally a perſon of quality. In Veſi Ret- 
ford is a very tine hoſpital, founded in 1666; by Dr. 
Dorrel, and ſince incorporated. 


s E C T. XXXIX. 
DerBYSHIRE 


FF bounded on the N. by Yorkfire and a part of 
Cheſhire; on the E. by Nottinghamſhire ; on the 8. 
bY Leiceflerſhire and a point of Warwickſhire; on the 

by Staffordſhire; and on the N. W. by Cheſhire. 
It extends fifty- nine miles in length from N. to S. and 
is thirty-four miles from E. to W. where broadeſt; 
but in the ſouthern part it is not above ſix: it is com- 
puted to be near one hundred and thirty miles in cir- 
cumference; 

This county is divided into fix hundreds, in which are 
contained eleven market-towns, fifty-three vicarages, one 
hundred and fix pariſhes, near five hundred villages, 
twenty-one thoufand one hundred and fifty houſes, and 
one hundred twenty-ſix thouſand nine hundred inhabi- 
tants. It is ſeated in the dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, 
and ſends four members to parliament, two for the 
county, and two for the town of Derby. | 

The air, eſpecially on the E. fide, is wholeſome and 
—_— but in the mountains of the Peat, toward the 

it is 5 cold. The N. and W. parts are hilly 
and ſtony. The hills in the northern part of the county, 
by attracting the paſſing clouds, cauſe the rain to deſcend 
there in greater abundance than on the circumjacent 
counties, har little timber, or even underwood, grow 
here, and the fields are univerſally encloſed with ſtone 
walls. The ſouthern and eaſtern parts have rich lands, 
that are pleaſant and fertile, producing --moſt kinds of 
grain, particularly barley. Even the N. W. part, called 
the Peak, is abundantly rich ; for the bleak mountains 
abound in the beſt lead, with marble, alabafter, mill-/ones, 
iron, coal, and a coarſe fort of cryſtal, and the intermediate 
valleys are fruitful in graſs. LS ; 

The terra ponderoſa, or heavy earth, is here found in 
great quantities, as well as in ſome other parts of the 
kingdom. This kind of earth ſeems to be the medium 
ſubſtance between earths and ores, and ſuch connec- 
tive ſeries 1s obſervable throughout nature, in animals, 
vegetables, and foſſils. The penetrating mind of Dr. 
Crawford has very lately diſcovered in this heavy earth 
im t medical virtues, particularly in the cure of ſero- 
fulous diſeaſes; and his diſintereſted generoſity has led 
him to make the diſcovery public, inſtead of deriving pe- 
cuniary advantages to himſelf by its concealment. 

'The principal rivers are the Derwent, the Dove, the 
Erwaſb, and the Trent, The two firſt riſe in the Peak; 
the Derwent running from N. W. to S. E. through the 
middle of the county, and at length becoming a conſider- 
able river, diſcharges itſelf into the Trent, about ſeven 
miles below Derby. The Dove parts this county from 
Staffordſhire, and falls into the Trent, about four miles to 
the N. of Burton upon Trent. The Trent, of which we 
have given a particular account in treating of Staffordſhire 
and Nettinghamfhire, only croſſes the narrow part of this 
county to the ſouthward. 5 AS” 

Here are what are called the Seven Wonders of the Peak, 
one of the moſt extraordinary of which is Poole's-hole, a 
ſtupendous cavern, at the foot of a great mountain, 
The entrance is ſo low and narrow that you muſt ſtoop 
to get in; but it ſoon opens into a wide and lofty con- 


cavity, that has ſome reſemblance to a Gothic cathedral, 


which reaches above a quarter of a mile in length. Water 
drops every where from the roof and ſides, and being of 
a petrifying quality, it eneruſts all the ſtones with long 
eryſtals, in vatious forms, which,” by the help of a ſtrong 
imagination, ſeem to appear as lions, lantherns, organs, 


the. boundary of moſt people's 


af Scots pillar, which is 
| N curioſity, 


% 
. 


a flitch of bacon, &. At length you come to the queen 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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curioſity, and was ſo named by that unhappy princeſs, 
when ſhe viſited this place. It is compoſed of a clear 
bright tone, like alabaſter, or rather like that kind of 
ſpar which is found about lead. A ſtream of water runs 
along the middle of this cavern among the fallen rocks, 
with an hideous noiſe. On the left hand is a ſort of 


chamber, where tradition relates that Poole, a famous 


robber, lived, whoſe kitchen and bed-chamber are ſhewn, 
after creeping on hands and knees through a narrow paſ- 
ſage extending ten yards. What appears moſt extraor- 
dinary is, the ſurpriſing height of the arch, which Dr. 
Leigh compares to fret-work, organ, and choir-work, 
beſpangled with ftars, which *. the eyes, and look 
extremely beautiful from the reflection of the lights. 

Another of theſe wonders is Mam-Tor, which ſigni- 
fies the Mother Rock. From the top of a prodigious 
precipice, the ſoft earth being continually crumbling and 
falling down, raiſes-a hill below, which viſibly increaſes 
without an apparent diminution of the precipice; the igno- 
rant rope therefore imagine, that, though the earth is 
continually falling, the mountain loſes nothing of its bulk. 

Another wonder is called by the groſs name of the, 
Devil's Arſe. Here, on the ſteep ſide of a mountain, is 
a large opening, almoſt in the form of an old Gothic arch, 
above ory oe perpendicular, and above twice that 
breadth at the bottom. Several ſmall cottages are built 
on each ſide the entrance, whoſe inhabitants in a great 
meaſure ſubſiſt by guiding ſtrangers into the cavern. Its 
width, however, ſoon diminiſhes ; for, after croſſing one 
ſtream of water, the roof gradually deſcends, till it is ſo 
low that a man carmot ſtand upright under it; but, 
ſtooping for a little way, and paſſing over another ſtream, 
it becomes more lofty; being a ſpacious vaulted cavern, 
to the centre of which the guide having brought his 
company, they are ſuddenly ſurpriſed by the ſound of 
various muſical inſtruments and voices behind them from 
near the top of this ſpacious cupola ; ſome of the per- 
formers holding lighted candles. The effect of this ruſtic 
concert is greatly heightened by the reverberation of the 
ſound, which is produced by the formation of the place. 
Proceeding on, you come to a third rivulet, where 
the rock deſcends almoſt to the ſurface of the water, 
and ſtops all further advance, 

Another wonder is called Tides- ell, or Weeden- ell, 
a ſpring, which, according to ſome writers, ebbs and flows 
regularly like the ſea. That it does ebb and flow is cer- 
tain 3 but it is at very unequal periods, ſometimes not in 
a day or two, and ſometimes twice in an hour. The 
baſon of the ſpring is about a yard deep, and the ſame in 
length and breadth. When it flows the water riſes with 
a bubbling noiſe, as if the air, which was pent up within 
the cavities of the rock, was forcing itſelf a paſſage, and 
driving the water before it. | 

The next wonder, as it is called, is Buxton-We:lls, 
which, beſides their medicinal uſe, have this — 
that within five feet of one of the hot ſprings, there ari 
a cold one; but this is not very extraordinary, ſince hot 
and cold ſprings riſe near each other in ſeveral places in 
England, and in other countries. Theſe ſprings poſſeſs a 
leſs degree of warmth than thoſe at Bath. The water of 
Buxton Wells is ſulphurous, with a ſmall quantity of 
faline particles; but it is not in the leaſt impregnated with 
vitriol : hence they are very - palatable in compariſon 
with other medicinal waters. They are falutary in 
ſcorbutic, rheumatic, or nervous complaints, both by 
bathing and drinking. Theſe waters were well known 
in the time of the Romans. Belide the principal ſprings 
which are at the village of Buxton, there are many others 
that riſe unregarded in the neighbouring encloſures, and 
on the ſides of the hill. . 

In the midſt of a plain open field is a frightful chaſm in 


the earth, or rather rock, called Elden- hole, the mouth of 


which is about twenty feet over one way, and fifty or 
ſixty another, deſcending down perpendicularly to a depth 
that is ſaid never yet to have been aſcertained, 5 
ſeveral attempts have been made to find its bottom. Mr. 
Cotton ſays he let down eight hundred fathoms of line, 
which is fixteen hundred yards, or near a mile perpendi- 


The laſt wonder is that of Chatſworth- 
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houſe and gar- 
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dens, belonging to the duke of Devenſtire. On the top 
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of a mountain, where mill-ſtones are dug, is a vaſt ex. 
tended moor, which for fifteen or ſixteen miles together 
has neither hedge, houſe, nor tree; but appears Tike a 
waſte and barren wilderneſs, over which, when ſtrangers 
travel, it i3 impoſſible to find their way without a guide 

If contraries illuſtrate each other, here they are ſeen in the 
ſtrongeſt oppoſition ; for nothing can be more ſurpriſi 

to a traveller who comes from the north, when, after 4 
tedious progreſs through a diſmal deſert, on a ſudden 
to be brought to a precipice, where he looks down 
from a comfortleſs and barren waſte into the moſt de- 
lightful valley, and beholds a noble palace ſurrounded by 
the fineſt gardens imaginable. Before the W. front of 
the houſe, which is very fine; runs the river Derwenr 

which, though not many miles from its ſource; ſometimes 
appears, like a large and rapid river, when after a ſudden 
rain the torrents ruſh down from the mountains. Over 
this river is a ſtately ſtone- bridge, with an ancient tower 
upon it, and in an iſland in the river is a tower, in the 
form of a caſtle. The front to the garden is a regular 
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piece of architecture. The ſaſhes of the ſecond ſtory are 


ſeventeen feet high, of poliſhed look ing- glaſs, each ſquare 
two feet wide; and the wood- work double gilt. The 
windows, doors, and rooms are adorned with beautiful 
marble, and the inſide with paintings. The chapel is ex- 
tremely beautiful, the altar-end and the floor are of mar- 
ble, the ſeats and gallery are of cedar, and the reſt of the 
wall and cieling finely painted. The gardens abound with 
green-houles, ſummer-houſes, walks, wilderneſſes, and 
orangeries, intermixed with ſtatues, urns, canals, baſons, 
and a great variety of water-works ; among which ate 
many curious fountains, an artificial willow-tree, which 
drops water from every leaf, and a wonderful caſcade, 
where from a neat houſe of ſtone, like a temple, a whole 
river deſcends along the ſlope of a hill, a quarter of a 
mile in its progreſs, over ſteps, with a roaring noiſe, till 
it at laſt finds a ſubterranean paſlage, 

The principal towns in Derbyſpire are the following: 

DERsy, ſituated on the W. banks of the Derwent, 
over which it has a handſome ftone-bridge, a hundred 
and twenty-ſix miles to the N. W. of London. It is a 
pleaſant, agreeable, and well-built town, inhabited by 
many 22 The river is navigable up to the bridge, 
and juſt above it is a beautiful artificial iſland raiſed out of 
the water, and formed into a garden. This iſland ſtands 
before the celebrated engine-houſe for making organzine, 
or thrown ſilk; by which invention one workman will 
twiſt as much filk as could otherwiſe be done by fifty, and 
that in a truer and much better manner. This engine con- 
tains 26,586 wheels, and 97,746 moyements, which work 
73,720 yards of ſilk thread every time the water wheel 
goes round, which is three times in one minute, and 
318,504,900 yards in one day and night. One water- 
wheel gives motion to all the reſt of the wheels and 
movements, of which any one may be ſtopt ſeparately. One 
fire-engine likewiſe conveys warm air to every part of the 
machine, and the whole work is governed by one regulator. 
The model of this machine is faid to have been taken 
from the original at Piedmont by Mr. Lambe, or Lombe, 
under the diſguiſe of a common workman, in which ſitu- 
ation he drew the plan on paper, and eſcaped with it to 
England, where his brother Sir 7 homas Lambe, obtained a 
patent for working it. By means of this machine large 
ſums have been faved to the nation, which uſed to be 
expended for the purchaſe of organzine, or thrown filk, 
from Italy. Silk, cotton, and fine worſted ſtockings are 
likewiſe made in this town, and ſome of the beſt china 
ware in England. | TER 

Derby, which contains five pariſhes, and ſeveral meet- 
ing-houſes, is very populous. It has a neat market-place, 
a handſome town-houſe of free-ſtone, and very handſome 
ſtreets. The principal church is that of Al Sarnts, which 
has a beautiful Gothic tower a hundred and ſeventy- eight 
feet bigh, and for the elegance of its ornaments is not 
to be equalled by any in this or the adjacent counties. Ac- 
cording to an inſeription in this church, the ſteeple was 
erected about queen Mary's reign, at the expence of the 
batchelors and maidens of the town; on which account, 
whenever a maiden, or a native of the town, was mar- 
ried, the bells uſed formerly to be rung by bachelors. 
The government of this town is under a mayon, = high 
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ſteward, nine aldermen, a recorder, fourteen brothers, 
ſourteen capital burgeſſes, and a town-clerk, It gives 
title of earl to the family of Stanley. The principal trade 
of the town conſiſts in malt and ale. | 

At Cromford, a village on the river Derwent, in the 
centre of the county, and midway between Derby and 
Cheſter field, are very capital cotton-mills, conſtructed by 
that great mechanical genius Sir Richard Arkwright, by 
means of whoſe inventions the manufacturing of cotton 

oods is carried on in many parts of the N. of Engiand to 
an aſtoniſhing extent. 

WIRKSWORTH is ſeated in a valley near the ſpring- 
head of the river Eccliſborn, about the centre of the county, 
and is a pretty large, populous place, eleven miles N. of 
Derby, a hundred and thirty- ſeven miles from London. 
The town is remarkable for having the greateſt lead- 
market in England, and for having what is called a bar- 
moot-court, to judge controverſies among the miners, 
and to adjuſt ſubterranean quarrels and diſputes. 

CHESTERFIELD is a handſome populous town, fituated 
on a hill between two ſmall rivers, a hundred and forty- 
ſix miles N. of London. It has a handſome large church, 
which has a ſpire of timber covered with lead, but warped 
all awry ; and alſo ſeveral meeting-houſes. , It is go- 
verned by a mayor. Its market is conſiderable for corn, 

lead, and country commodities, Here are manufactured 
ſtockings, and ſome carpeting ; alſo potteries for brown 
earthen ware. In its neighbourhood are capital iron 
works. The houſes are for the moſt part built of rough 
ſtone, and covered with ſlate, The inhabitants carry 
on a conſiderable trade to and with all the neighbour- 
ing counties in lead, grocery, the malting of barley, tan- 
ning, ſtockings, blankets, bedding, &c. we rarer has 
a large free- ſchool, reckoned the moſt conſiderable of 
any in the N. of England, and likewiſe ſeveral alms- 
houſes, This town gives title of earl to the family of 
Stanhope. 5 

In the year 1773 a navigable canal began to be formed, 

to paſs from Cheflerfield through Nottinghamſhire to the 
Trent; and was completed in the year 1775. In its 
courſe a ſubterranean tunnel is cut through Norwoodb:ll, 
which extends 2850 yards, or upward of a mile and a 
half, which is fo perfectly ſtraight, that the termination 
at one end may be ſeen at the other. The arch is twelve 
feet high, nine feet three inches wide, and in the deepeſt 
part thirty-ſix yards below the ſurface of the earth. | 

MHatlocb's teped ſpring ifſues amidſt the moſt delight- 
ful ſcenes which the county exhibits, and is the reſort 
of much company at the cloſe of ſummer and in the au- 
tumn. It is ſituated two miles N. of Cromford, and about 

&fteen from Derby. 
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ORKSHIRE, called alſo Ebor, which in extent 

is equal to ſome ſovereignties, and is larger than any 
two of the largeſt counties in England, is bounded on the 
N. by W:/tmoreland and the biſhopric of Durham; on the 
E. by the German ocean; on the S. by Lincolnſbire, Not- 
tinghamfhire, and Derbyſhire; on the S. W. by a ſmall 
part of Cheſbire; on the W. by Lancaſbire; and on the 
N. W. by Weſimoreland. It extends ninety miles in 
length from N. to S. one hundred and fifteen in breadth 
from E. to W. and above three hundred and ſixty in cir- 
cumference. On the weſtern ſide are a ridge of hills, 
which have been called “ the Engliſb Appenines This 
county is divided into three ridings, called the north, eaſt, 
and weſt- riding; beſide which there is a fourth diviſion 
called Richmondſbire. The county is ſub- divided into 
twenty-ſix wapentakes, which contain one City and fifty- 
four market towns two hundred and forty- two vicarages, 
five hundred and fixty-three pariſhes, two thouſand three 
hundred and thirty villages, about a hundred and fix 
thouſand one hundred and fifty houſes, and ſix hundred 
and :thirty-fix thouſand nine hundred inhabitants. It 
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knights of the ſhire for the county, two citizens for York, 
and two for each of the following boroughs : K::g/ton 
upon Hull, Knardſborough, Scarborough, Rippon, Richmond, 
Heydon, Boroughbridge, Mallon, Thirſk, Aldborough, Be- 
verley, Nor thallerton, and Pont... 

The air and foil of this extehſive county vary ex- 
tremely; the za/t-radingy/on account of its neighbourhood 
to the German on, is leſs healthy than ag; 3 
but this inconvenience \ decreaſes in proportion as the 
Doug recedes from the ſea.” However, where the air 
is molt indifferent, the ſoil is moſt fruitful, for on the 
billy parts of this riding, eſpecially in what is called the 
York Molds, the ſoil is generally barren; dry, and ſandy ; 
great numbers of lean: ſheep” are therefore lend from 
hence, and ſent into other counties to be fattened for the 
market. In the year 1780, the ſociety for the encou- 
ragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, adjudged 
honorary premiums to three gentlemen of this riding for 
planting the greateſt number of {arch trees, being upwardof 
93,000. The coaſt is remarkable for its variety and 
abundance of fiſſn. 3 

The we/t-riding enjoys a ſharp. but healthy air, and the 
land on the weſtern fide is hilly, tony, and not very fruit- 
ful ; but the intermediate ville conſiſt of much good 
meadow ground, and alſo paſture for the largeſt Cattle. 
Much flax is grown here, and large plantations of li- 

uorice, about Pontefract. On the {ide next the river 

iſe, the ſoil is rich, producing wheat and barley; and in 
its worſt parts very good oats. Its commodities, beſide 
what have been mentioned, are iron, pit-coal, jet, allum, 
horſes, and goats. Here the clothing manufactures prin- 
cipally flouriſh. 2 x. 

The north. riding in general exceeds the other two in 
the ſalubrity and coldneſs of the air. The worſt parts 
breed lean cattle ; but on the ſides of the hills, in the 
vallies, and plains, it produces good corn, and rich paſ- 
tures for large cattle: in the diſtrict of Pickering, which 
forms the N. E. corner of Yorkſhire, and conſiſts of a 
very extenſive, ſecluded, and fertile vale, is a foſſile marle, 
produced by a petrifying ſpring, very beneficial for im- 
proving land; rape is grown. there in great quantities; 
the culture of tobaceo was likewiſe inte uced about the 
year 1782, and was brought to great perfection, as well as 
in the adjoining vale of Yor#; but the culture of this plant 
being prohibited in Great-Britain, formerly from a diſpoſi- 
tion to encourage the riſing colony of Virginia, and now, 
on account of the duties which are you on its importation, 
great quantities were ſeized and burnt, and penalties 
levied to a very large amount: potatoes are likewiſe much 
cultivated in this county. Nor is it wanting in ſubter- 
raneous riches, as marble, pit-coal, copperas, allum, and 


| | between the clefts of the rocks on the ſea-coaft is found 


the beſt ſort of jet. | EY 

Richmondſhire, on the N. W. was formerly a county 
of itſelf; here many lead mines are worked to great 
advantage. In Yorkſhire likewiſe are the diſtricts of 
Cleveland, Holderneſs, and Craven: the firſt gave, until 
the year 1774, a ducal title; the ſecond an earldom; 
| which became extinct in the year 1778, and the third at 
preſent confers the title of Baron. In this laſt diſtrict are 
two of the higheſt hills in England; the one named 
Wharnſfide, the other Ingleborough. | 

The principal rivers are the Ouſe, or Northern Ouſe, 
and hots which fall into it, as the Dun or Den, the Der- 
went, the Calder, the Aire, the I harſe, the Nidd, the Torr, 
and the Swale, all which ſtreams terminate in the Humber, 
which falls into the German ocean, between Yorkſhire 
and Lincolnſhire, The Ouſe riſes in the W. N. W. fide 
of the county, and chiefly running to the S. E. at length 
falls, into the Humber. The Dun or Don, riſes in = 
hills near the 8. W. end of Voriſbire, where it is called 
the Sheaf, and running to the ſouthward till it has reached 
Shefeld, turns to the N. E. and falls into the Ouſe. The 
Calder has its ſource in the edge of Lancaſhire, and en- 
tering the S. W. ſide of this county, runs eaſtward, and 
joins the river Aire. The Aire has its ſpring at the foot 
of a high hill, called Pennigent, running ſlowly and chiefly 
to the eaſtward, diſcharges: itſelf into the Ouſe. The 
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lies in the dioceſe of York, except Richmondſbire, in the Jharſe, or M herſe, riſes among the hills in the W. of 


north-riding, which belongs to the dioceſe of Cheſter; 
it ſends thirty members to parliament, namely, two 


Yorkſhire, and runs with a ſwift and impetuous current, 
moſtly to the S. E. till it falls into the Ouſe. The Sale 
4 e riſes 
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runs moſtly to the ſouthward, paſſing near Beverley, and 


that great modern improvement nayigable canals. A 


Hire, by means of a canal, proceeding. from the river 


bited by much gentry. It is ſurrounded with a good 


eighty-one in diameter. 


chapels, and nine abbeys. The cathedral, or minſter, is 


maſonry of the upper part is beauti 
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riſes among the N. W. hills of Leriſbire, and running 
chiefly to the S. E. joins the Nidd about four miles below 
Boroughbridge. Beſide theſe, the Tees riſes in the biſhopric 
of Durham, and RO the boundary between the two 
counties, runs eaſt ward till it falls into the German ocean. 
The Derwent, which divides the N. and E. ridings, riſes 
in the N. E. of Yorkfire, near the ſea-coaft, between 
N dithy and Scarborough, and firſt runs to the S. then winds 
to the W. and again to the S. falling into the Ouſe. 
The Hull has its ſource into the aulas, from whence it 


falls into the Humber; they afford abundance of fiſh, par- 
ticularly ſalmen, tout, and craw-fiſh. Into theſe principal 
rivers a great number of rivulets diſcharge die. ; 

This county partakes of the advantage derived from 


deſign was formed to obtain a communication between 
the weſtern and eaſtern coaſts acrols Lancaſbire and Yorks 


Merſey at Liverpool to the river Ouſe at Selby, about ſix- 
— above its junction Abe Halle, but the 
whole plan has not been completed; however the canal 
is rendered navigable acroſs the county of Vork, from 
Helme-bridge, four miles N. W. of Skipton to the Ouſe, 

ng by ; and an act of parliament has now paſſed 
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Exc!.axy, 


which, in one hundred and ſeventeen titions, is ex 
8 the hiſtory of the Bible, on 3 glaſs. "Th 
. end cf the cathedral is beautified with a circular Wit s 
dow, called from the colour of. the tained glaſs, « __ 
Marygold-window.” The N. end is occupied by five 
lights, which reaching almoſt from the top to the bot 
tom, may be conſidered as one ſtately window repre- 
ſenting a rich embroidery of moſaic needle-work. The 
chapter-houſe. is an octogon Gatbie building, ſixty-three 
feet in diameter, with windows of painted glaſs on each 
fide ; the roof, which is ſixty- eight feet high, is ſupported 
without any pillar, and over the building is a timber ſpire 
covered with lead. Sk 
"The Archbiſhop of Vert is primate and metropolitan 
of England: his office is to crown the queen conſort, to 
whom he is perpetual chaplain, Henry VII. gave the 
title of duke of York to his ſecond ſon, afterward Henry 
VIII. which title had before been conferred by Edward 
IV. on his ſecond ſon, and ever ſince it has been con- 
ferred on the ſecond fon of the king of England, or the 
* brother to the Prince of Wales, when he becomes 
age. 

8 the modern buildings of this city, is an aſſem- 
bly- houſe, a noble ſtructure, deſigned by the earl of Bur- 
lington, conſiſting of a ſtately Egyptian- hall, one hundred 


the houſe of commons to enable the proprietors to borrow 1 and twenty-three feet in length, and about forty in breadth 


an additional ſum for the purpoſe of completing this de- 
ſign. From this canal a branch is. formed, about three 
miles in extent, to Bradford. Another of ſmall extent 
is formed near Naleſiald, to facilitate the communication 


between that place and Hallifax.._ | 
We ſhall now deſcribe the principal places in this ex- 
tenſive county. * 


— 


' York is ſeated on the river Ouſe, in latitude 53 59/ 
N. longitude 1? 7' W. from Greenwich, one hundred 
and ninety- ſeven miles to the N. of Londen, and is 
unqueſtionably the ſecond city in England, with reſpect 
to its antiquity, and in population and wealth is only 
rivalled by Briffel. It has undergone various revo- 
lutions; but is till adorned with many buildings, both 
public and private; it being very populous, and inha- 


wall, through which are four gates and five poſterns; it 
has a caſtle, built by William the Conqueror, which was 
formerly a place of great ſtrength, but is now a priſon, in 
which debtors and felons are confined, in a manner more 
agreeable to the dictates of religion and humanity, than 
perhaps in any other priſon in the kingdom. 

The bridge over the Ouſe conſiſts of five arches, of 
which that in the centre is fifty-one feet in height, and 


There are now in this city but ſeventeen churches in | 
uſe, with ſome meeting-houſes ; though, in the reign of 
Henry V. there were forty-one pariſhes, beſide ſeventeen 


a noble Gothic ſtructure, in which the rules of proportion 
are better obſerved than is uſually found in other churches 
of that kind of architecture. The W. end meaſures a 
hundred and twenty-four feet in breadth : it is adorned 
with two regular towers, which diminiſh by degrees, and 
have a good effect. Between them is the principal en- 
trance, over which is a magnificent window that is only 
equalled by that in the E. front. The great arch, under 
which is the entrance into the church, is ſaid to be the 
largeſt of the kind in Europe. The moſt remarkable de- 
ficiency in the building is in the F Bape, which 
terminates very indifferently: it is however finely orna- 
mented, and has eight ſtately windows, meaſuring forty 
feet from top to bottom. The nave of the church ex- 
ceeds that of St. Paul's in London ſeveral feet both in 
height and breadth, but is not quite ſo high as that of 
W-ftminfter-abbey, though it exceeds it by upward of ſix- 
teen feet in breadth, e ſtone ſcreens at each-end of 
the choir are beautifully wrought : the firſt ſeparates the 
choir from the middle of the church, the other terminates 
it behind the altar, which by a gradual aſcent of fixteen 
ſteps is raiſed to a graceful height above the level of the 
body of the church. From the middle of the church is 
ſeen the noble window at the E. end, which is upwards 


and height, and alſo a common ball-room, ſixty- ſix feet 
long, with about two thirds of that dimenſion in height 
and breadth ; with other ſmaller rooms for cards and tea, 
Here is a fine race-ground, where the fleeteſt horſes in 
the kingdom ſtart. | 

The corporation have lately built a manſion- houſe for 
the lord-mayor, for fo he is ſtyled here as well as in Lon- 
don ; The ee of the city is veſted in the lord 
mayor, twelve aldermen, a recorder, two ſheriffs, twenty- 
four prime common-council-men, eight chamberlains, 
ſeventy-two other common-council, Sc. The city is 
a county of itſelf, whoſe juriſdiction extends over thirt y- 
ſix villages and hamlets, which is called . Ainſtey liberty.” 

Harrowgate, near Knareſborough, in the W. riding, 
twenty-one miles W. of York, has a mineral ſpring, of 
a ſulphurous quality, which is eſteemed very ſalutary in 
{crophulous complaints. 

Hull, or KINGSTON uvrox Hurt, ſtands on the W. 
ſide of the river Hull, where it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Humber, one hundred and ſeventy- ſix miles W. of Lon- 
don. It is very populous; but as its ſituation will not 
admit of any additional buildings, the ſtreets are very 
cloſe, and much crouded. The ton is very well forti- 
fied, and is undoubtedly the fourth port in England fot 
commerce; for here centres the cloth trade from Leeds, 
Wakefield, and Halifax; the lead from Derbyſbire, but- 
ter from moſt parts of Yorkſhire, cheeſe from Cheſhire, 
Warwickſhire, and Staffordſhire, and corn from many 
counties. In return for theſe, are imported all kinds of 
goods, not only from all other parts of Eng/and, but 
from. foreign. countries, Nenn Hamburg, Dantz:c, 
Riga, and Peterſburgh. Many ſhips are annually ſer 
out from this port on the Greenland fiſhery, and a great 
number are employed in the coaſting trade, In the year 
1781, the receipts of the cuſtoms, at this. port amounted 
to 107,9801. and the payments in debentures, bounties, 
certificates, ſalaries, and incidents, to 6,5861. Here is a 
very extenſive dock, ſaid to be the largeſt in England, 
which was finiſhed in the year 1778. 

The town contains two pariſh-churches, and ſeveral 
meeting houſes of the diſſenters. Among the other pub- 
lic buildings are the Tyinity-houſe, for the relief of ſeamen, 
their wives or widows; an exchange for tranſacting bu- 
ſineſs among the merchants, and a town-hall. The 
bridge over the river Hud is of ſtone; it conſiſts of 
fourteen arches, and makes a noble appearance. The 
town, with ſome contiguous lands, forms a county of it- 
ſelf, governed by a mayor, ſheriff, twelve aldermen, &c. 
They have a ſword of ſtate, a cap of maintenance, as 
marks of their power on land, and an oar of lignum vitæ, 
to denote their juriſdiction of admiralty, which they enjoy 
upon the river Humber. 


Lzeps, the principal of the clothing towns, is ſituated 


of thirty feet in breadth, and eventy Nye in height. The 


in the W. riding of Yortfhire, one hundred and ninety 


ully executed, below Imiles from London, and twenty-five 8. W. of York, — 
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the banks of the river Aire, over which it has a handſome | greatiy contributed. A fik-mill is likewiſe erected here. 


ong bridge, which was formerly capacious enough for 
ing on it the cloth-market ; but a, very extenſive 
building has been erected for the purpoſe. The method 
in which this branch of trade is tranſacted is ſo extra- 
ordinary, as to deſerve particular notice. Early on Tu 
days and Saturdays, at fix in ſummer, and ſeven in winter, 
the market-bell gives the ſignal to the clothiers in the 
ſeveral inns, to bring in their cloth, which is done with 
ſuch expedition, that in a few minutes all the counters 
are covered with pieces of cloth, When the bell ceaſes 
ringing, the chapmen enter the market, and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds worth of cloth is often ſold within an hour. 
At halfan hour after eight the bell rings again, upon which 
the buyers, ſellers, and cloth, all diſappear, and by nine 
the market is left clear to the linen-drapers, hardware- 
men, ſhoemakers, c. Here is alſo a great demand for 
white cloths, which are ſold in a e hall. The 
Guildhall is alſo a noble building, adorned with a fine ſta- 
tue of queen Anne. Here are three. churches, only one 
of which is parochial ; this is St. Peter's, which has the 
cieling finely painted in freſco, by Parmantier and a 
Preſbyterian meeting-houſe, eſteemed the handſomeſt 
ſtructure of the kind in the N. of England. The town is 
overned by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four 
aſſiſtants. The great trade of Leeds occaſioned the river 
Aire to be made navigable, by which means a communi- 
cation is opened by water with Wakefield, York, and Hull, 
to which places, beſides its woollen manufaQtures and 
other goods exported to Holland, Hamburgh, &c. Leeds 
has the advantage of ping ty York with coals. "This 
© town gives title of duke to the family of Oſborne. 
HALLIFAX, a very conſiderable town in the W. riding 
of York/bire, S. W. of Leeds, one hundred and ninety- 
nine miles of London. Although it has only one pariſh, 
it is of larger extent than the whole county of Rutland, 
being near twelve miles in diameter, and bh more pa- 
riſhioners than any other pariſh in England]; for it contains 
twelve chapels of eaſe, a number of meeting-houſes, and, 
according to Mr. Pennant, one hundred and forty thou- 
fand inhabitants. The houſes are built of ſtone, and 
formed into good ſtreets. Here is a capacious market- 
houſe, called “ the new piece hall.” The women card, 
ſpin, and wind: the men weave, and work at dreſſing or 
dying the cloth, and throughout the whole pariſh, in- 
duſtry, neatneſs, and content, appear in all their natural 
charms. It has been computed, that in the article of hal- 
loons alone, not leſs than one hundred thouſand pieces are 
annually made in this one pariſh only. This town gave 
title of earl to the family of Montague Dunk, which is now 
extindt. 5 
Bradford and Wakefield, in this riding, are likewiſe 
conſiderable manufacturing towns. Theſe woollen ma- 
nufactures have, of late years, much interfered with the 
manufactures of broad cloth in the W. of England. 
Dyer deſcribes a houſe of induſtry erected near the 
river Calder, between Hallifax and Wakefield, in the fol- 
lowing beautiful manner : * 5 a 


Behold, in Calder's vale, where wide around 
Unnumber' d villas creep the ſhrubby hulls, 
A ſpacious dome for this fair purpoſe riſe. 
High o'er the open gates, with gracious air, 
Eliza's image ſtands. By gentle ſteps | 
Up-rais'd, from room to room we ſlowly walk, 
And view with wonder, and with filent joy, - 
| The ſprightly ſcene; where many a buſy hand, | 

Where ſpoles, cards, wheels, and looms, with motion quick, 
And ever-murm'ring ſound, th' unwonted ſenſe 

Wrap in ſurpriſe. To ſee them all employ'd, 
All blithe, it gives the 228 heart delight, 


Near the town are valuable lead- works. 


Six miles to 
the N. E. is Rotherham, ſituated likewiſe on the Don, 
where large iron works are carried on, conſiſting of foun- 
dries, ſmelting works, and rolling mills. Iron ore is 
produced in the neighbourhood, and coal in great abun- 
dance. The burning of lime makes a conſiderable 
branch of trade. A pottery is likewiſe carried on in 
this town. | IS 
SCARBOROUGH, a town in the N. riding of Tork/bire, 
two hundred and forty-one miles to the N. of London. 
Its ſituation is perfectſy romantic, being built on the top 
of a ſteep rock, bending in the form of a creſcent to the 
main ocean, of which an almoſt unbounded proſpect ap- 
pears from all parts. The ſummit of this mountain con- 
tains no leſs than eighteen or twenty acres of meadow 
ground, and on the upper part ſtood a caſtle. The 
town, which is populous, is almoſt encompaſſed by the 
ſea, and walled where it does not join to the caſtle, or is 
not more ſtrongly defended by the ſea; and it has one of 
the beft harbours in the rate Pla In this town are mi- 
neral ſprings, and it is much reſorted to for the purpoſe 
of ſea-bathing; on which account public rooms for aſ- 
ſemblies and balls have been erected. Many merchant 
ſhips are built here, and large contracts are made with 
government for the tranſport ſervice. The receipts at the 
cuſtom-houſe for this port, in the year 1781, amounted 
to 4,5271. the ſalaries and incidents to 783]. 18. 
Wurz, a ſea-port town in the N. riding, about 
twenty miles N. W. of Scarborough, was in former times 
diſtinguiſhed for its abbey, of which ſome ruins ſtill re- 
main, but it is now rendered a populous and opulent 
town by its maritime concerns. E has a ſafe and com- 
modious harbour, which is ſecured by a noble pier. Man 
merchant ſhips are built here. The inhabitants are oven 
concerned in the fiſheries, particularly in that for whales. 
Some intercourſe is maintained with Hamburgh and the 
Baltic from this port: its cuſtom-houſe revenue in 1781 
was 4,849 l. and the ſalaries and incidental charges 
amounted to 751 JI. Two miles to the N. W. are 
large allum works. Whitby has the honour of having been 
the birth-place of that ſkilful, intrepid, and almoſt uni- 
verſal navigator, Capt. Fames Cook, who penetrated into 
regions which adventurous man had never before at- 
tempted, and ſo ſatisfactorily aſcertained them, that no 
incentive remains for any future navigator to purſue a 
ſimilar courſe. He was born in the year 17272 and was 
unfortunately killed at the age of fifty-two. The parti- 
culars of this chief of navigators may be ſeen in the ſum- 
mary account of his three voyages, which is given in the 
a als to the firſt yolume of this work, page 542 to 


The hiſtorical events which diſtinguiſh this county 
are, the ſiege of York city by William the conqueror, in 
the year 106g; on which occaſion he made a grant to 
his nephew, Alan earl of Britain, of near two. hundred 
manors and townſhips in a very conciſe but effectual 
manner: a fac ſimile of the original is given in Drake's 


| Antiquities, p. 89. in which the king ſtyles himſelf, « I 


William, ſurnamed the baſtard, &c.“ The grant is in Latin, 


| and deprived the laſt and greateſt of the Saxon earls of 


his vaſt poſſeſſions. Previous to this ſiege, a valuable 
library, which had been founded about the year 800 by 
archbiſhop Egbert, was accidentally conſumed by fire. 

At Northallerton, in the N. riding, on the river Mist, 
was fought, on the 22d of Auguſt 1138, a ſignal battle, 
between the Scotch, led by David their king, who was 


| 888 prong 6 an ef aught of joy oppoſed by the great northern barons. It was called 
Virtue than wealth, while on their uſeſul works DEA | -, the battle of the ſtandard,” from a crucifix which the 


From day to day intent, in their full minds K 
Evil no place can find. | Fleece, Book III. 
SHEFFIELD, ſituated on the river Dun or Don, in the 


ſouthern confine of the county, one hundred-and fifty- | 


eight miles from London, has long been famous. for its 
manufactures of edge-tools, knives, and ſwords, for the 
old poet Chaucer, four hundred years deſcribed a man 


with a Sheffield whittle (or knife) by his fide. The trade 
of this town was in no former time ſo extenſive as at 
preſent, to which the 


Vor. II, 


prevailing uſe of plated goods has 


| Engliſh erected as a military enſign. The invader was 


defeated with great ſlaughter, ten or twelve thouſand of 
his men being ſlain. Und, Je SILLS TE BL 

On Wakefield green, near the town of that name, in the 
W. riding, a battle was fought, on the 24th of December 
1460, between Richard duke of York, then claiming the 


crown, and the Lancaſtrians, with queen Margaret at their 
head; in which the duke was ſlain, and his ſecond ſon, 


the earl of Rutland, then twelve years of age, was ſtabbed. 


in flight by lord Clifford, in revenge for the death of his 
7H „„ | father, 
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father, who was killed in the firſt battle of St. Alban's by 
the duke of York, (ſee p. 564). Three months after, viz. 
on the 29th of March, Edward IV. the eldeſt ſon of the 
deceaſed duke, at the head of 40,000 men, engaged the 
Lancaſtrians amounting to 60,000, and gained a moſt de- 
ciſive victory. As had iſſued orders that no 
quarter ſhould be given, the carnage on this occaſion was 
dreadful; 36,000 men being computed to have been ſlain. 
On the 2d of July 1644, a very memorable battle was 
on Marſtan Moor, near York, between the armies 
of the royaliſts and parliamenterians, in which 50, ooo 
men were en The action was one of the moſt 
fierce, obſtinate, and bloody, of any in that fatal conteſt, 
and victory was at length obtained by the parliamente- 
rians, chiefly by the uncommon bravery and generalſhip 
of Cr . 


SE © T. ALL 
The Biſhpric of DURHAM. 


HIS biſhopric received its name from its chief 
town, called by the Saxons Deorbam, or Dun- 
to expreſs its ſituation on- a hill ſurrounded by 
a river. n the converſion of the kingdom of the 
Northumbrians, of which this was a part, this county was 
beſtowed on St. Cuthbert, biſhop of Lindisfarn, and his 
poſterity for ever. This grant was ratified both by the 
Danes and Normans, Ow addition pol ſeveral privi- 
leges, particularly that of being a coun atine, enjoy- 
ing the ſame 2 tives within, as the king did 4 
its bounds, with reſpect to forfeitures, &c. Thus it was 
a kind of royalty ſubordinate to the crown. | 
It is bounded on the N. by Northumberland, from which 
it is ſeparated on the N. E. by the river Tyne; on the E. 
by the German ocean; on the S. and 8. W. by Yorkhire | 
and the river Tees; and on the W. by Veſtmoreland and 
Cumberland. It extends thirty-ſeven miles in length, 
from N. to 8. and forty-ſeven in breadth, from E. to W. 
It is in the dioceſe of its own name, and contains one 
city and ſeven market-towns, fifty-nine vicarages, one 
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ſheriff paramount, and his deputy is not obli * 
other ſheriffs, to account with the eee ny 
with the biſhop. The earldom of Seaberg is ſtill annexe( 
to the biſhopric, which is eſteemed one of the beſt in 
England; and as the mags about Rome is called $; 
Peter's patrimony, ſo that about Durham is called St. 
Cuthbert's. ; 
Manufactures do not flouriſh: in this city ; but ſome 
ſhalloons, tammies, and calamancoes are made here, Its 
reputation for muſtard is acquired by the great quantities of 
that ſeed which is grown on the lands in the neighbourhood, 
To the W. of this city about a mile, at a place called 
Neville's Croſs, a moſt ſignal victory was obtained by 
Philippa, conſort of Edward III. over David Bruce, king 
of Scotland, at the head of a very numerous Scotch army 
on the 17th of October 1346, not two months after the 
great victory of Creſſy. Of the Scotch 15,000 men at 
leaſt were ſlain, with ſeveral of the nobility; the king 
himſelf, and many noblemen, were made priſoners. 
SUNDERLAND, a ſea- port town, two hundred and 
ſeventy- one miles from London, ſtands on a peninſula 
almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, and the mouth of the river 
Mere. It is a well built, thriving, and populous town, 
inhabited by many rich merchants and tradeſmen. Its 
port is capable of receiving many hundred fail of ſhips ; 
and from thence are loaded and ſent great numbers of 
ſhips with coals, falt, glaſs, and other merchandize, as 
well to different places in this kingdom, as to foreign 
parts. It has a very fine church, with a dome at the E. 
end, under which is the altar, placed beneath a canopy of 
inlaid work, ſupported in front by two fluted columns of 
the Corinthian order. A bathing houſe has been built here. 
The making of glaſs is the principal employment for 
the working poor in this town, where there are many 
glaſs-houſes. This article is exported in large quantities 
to London, and other ports. Much fail-cloth is made at 
Biſhop's Weremouth, a little to the weſtward, higher up the 
river of that name. 
At the N. eaſtern extremity of the county is Sourn 
SHIELDS, which enjoys a very conſiderable ' Tok of the 
coal-trade. Ship-building is a conſiderable object here, 
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hundred and thirteen pariſhes, near two hundred and | and the making of glaſs. Near to the confluence of the 
irty villages, about fifteen thouſand nine hundred and | Derwent with 2 yne, and upon the eaſtern banks of the 
ei houſes, and ninety · ſix thouſand nine hundred in- former river, are conſiderable iron works, where the ore 


abitants ; but ſends only four members to parliament, 
namely, two for the county, and two for the city of 
Durbam. | 

The air of this county is wholeſome, and 


though v | 
ſharp in the weſtern parts, is milder toward the fea, who 


warm vapours mitigate the ſeverity of the winter ſeaſons. 
The ſoil is very different, the weltern fide being moun- 
tainous and barren, while the eaftern and ſouthern parti- 
cularly reſemble the S. of England, and conſiſt of beauti- 
ful meadows, rich paſtures, woods, and corn- fields. Im- 
menſe quantities of coal, lead, and iron, are found in th 
bowels of the earth. 
The principal rivers are the Vere, which riſes in the 
weſtern part, and after ſeveral turnings falls into the ſea 
at Sunderland: the Tees, which riſes within three miles of 
the head of the Here, and forms the boundary between 
this county and Yorkforre : the Tyne and the Derwent, of 
hive == la ſhall give a deſcription in treating of Northum- 
The principal places in this county are the following : 
Dunk, pleaſantly and commodiouſly ſituated on an 
eaſy aſcent, and almoſt ſurrounded by the river Mere, over 
which are two large ſtone bridges, is two hundred and 
fifty-ſix miles N. W. from London. It is encompaſſed by 


a wall, and has a caſtle, ſeated on the higheſt part of the 
It contains fix | 


hill, now uſed for the biſhop's palace. 


pariſh-churches, beſides the cathedral, and. is governed | 


a mayor, twelve aldermen, twelve common-council- 
men, a recorder, a town-clerk, &c. Its pleaſant and 
healthful ſituation make it much frequented by the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and the wealthy clergy. The cathe- 
dral ſomewhat reſembles We/Iminſter-abbey, and adjoining 
to it are the houſes of the dean and 3 


biſhop, as count palatine, appoints all officers of juſtice; 

War js +4 his prerogatives were abridged by Hemy VIII - 
had a court of Chancery and Common-Plas; iſſued out 
writs in his own name, and coined money. He is ſtill 


is ſmelted and caſt into pigs. 
DARLINGTON is a pretty large town, two hundred and 
thirty-eight miles from Londin. It is ſeated in a flat, on 
the river Stern, which falls into the Tees, and is remark- 
able for its dirty ſituation, and its beautiful church, which 
has a high ſpire, riſing up in the midſt of it. It has a 
good ſtone bridge of conſiderable length, over little or no 
water. However, it is a place of good reſort, the mar- 
ket is large and convenient, and is particularly celebrated 
for its huckabacks, which are made no where elſe in Eng- 
land, and of which, as well as other linen cloth, it ſends 
up large quantities to London. The water of the Skern is 
eſteemed ſo good for bleaching, that linen has been ſent 
hither from Scotland to be bleached. Dr. Aibin ſays, a 
curious water-machine for grinding optical glaſſes, and for 
ſpinning linen- yarn, has lately been erected here, the in- 
vention of a native of the town. | 
STOCKTON UPON T's, noted for its ale, is a cheerful. 
flouriſhing town, in the S. E. part of the county; it has 
a conſiderable ſail- cloth manufactory, and a ſilk mill has 
been erected here. Much butter is exported from hence 
coaſt ways, chiefly to the Londen market. 0 


Os 
- 


| 
| 


err n. 
NoRTHUMBERLAND. | 


'FqP\HIS county received its name from being ſituated 
| to the N. of the Humber. In the Saxon heptarchy 
it was a part of the kingdom of the Northumbrians, which 
contained not only the county now called Northumberland, 
but alſo York/hire, Lancaſhire, Durham, Cumberland, and 


The | Veſimoreland. It is ſeated in the extremity of England 


next to Scotland, and is bounded on the E. by the German 
ocean; on the S. by the bi ic of Durham; on the 
W. and 8. W. b erland; and on the N. W. and 
. by Scotland, from which it is ſeparated by By thyer 
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Tweed. It extends about ſeventy miles in length from 
N. to S. and fifty in breadth from E. to W. | 
It contains twelve market-towns, nine vicarages, four 
hundred and _ pariſhes, about twenty-two thouſand 
ſeven hundred and forty houſes, and a hundred and twenty- 
fix thouſand four hundred inhabitants. It is in the dio- 
"eſe of Durham, and ſends eight members to parliament ; 
namely, two for the county, and two for each of the fol- 
lowing boroughs, Newca/tle upon Tyne, Morpeth, and Ber- 
wickupon Tweed. 
The air of this county is not ſo cold as might be ima- 
ined from the latitude in which it lies; for its ſituation 
tween two ſeas in the narrowelt part of England, gives 
it the advantage of having the cold moderated by the va- 
ours of each ; and for this reaſon the ſnow ſeldom lies 
2 in Northumberland, except on the tops of high hills. 
The air is extremely healthful, and the people, who ge- 
nerally live to a great age, are ſeldom afflicted with ſick- 
neſs. The ſoil is various, the eaſtern part is fruitful, 
having very good wheat and moſt forts of corn, with rich 
meadows on the banks of the rivers ; but the weſtern part 
is generally barren, it being moſtly heathy and mountain- 
ous. The S. E. part abounds with pit- coal; the 8. W. 
angle has very rich lead mines, but very little wood. This 
county gives title of duke to the noble and ancient family 
of Per CY» | 
The rivers cauſe the country to be well watered, and 
afford great plenty of ſa/mon and trout. The principal 
of theſe are the Tyne, the Tweed, and the Coguet ; the 
former has two arms at a great diſtance from each other, 
but are united a little above Hexham. South Tyne riſes 
in the N. E. edge of Cumberland, but ſoon entering Ner- 
thumberland, bends toward the E. North Tyne has its 
ſource in the weſtern part of Northumberland, called Tyve- 
Dale, then running to the S. E. it receives the river Reed, 
and joins South Tyne near Hexham, from whence it runs 
eaſtward by Newcafile into the German ocean. The 
Tweed is the boundary between this county and Scotland, 
in the latter of which it riſes, and having entered Nor- 
thumberland, purſues its courſe to the N. E. till it reaches 
the German ocean at Berwick, The Coguet riſes on the 
; weſtern border of the county, near Scotland, and taking a 
winding courſe in an eaſtern ditetion, diſcharges itſelf 
into the German ocean, oppoſite the little iſland which 
bears its name. 7 
The principal places in this county are: 
NewCASTLE uPoN T YNE; which in the times of ſuper- 
ſition, abounded in monaſteries, nunneries, and other re- 
ligious eſtabliſnments, on which account it was ſtyled 
« Monk-Chefter,” after its old name of Ad Murum (from 
its vicinage to the Pitts Wall) was laid aſide. It is now 
the largeſt and moſt populous town of Northumberland, 
and is two hundred and ſeventy miles from London, ſitu- 
| ated between the Picts- wall and the Tyne, which is here 
a fine and deep river; ſo that ſhips of three or four hun- 
dred tons burden may ſafely come up to the town, though 
the large colliers are ſtationed at Shields. It is fo ſecure 
an haven, that veſſels, when they have paſſed Teynemouth- 
bar, are in no danger either from ſtorms or ſhallows. It 
is defended by Clifford's fort, which effectually commands 
all veſſels that enter the river. The town may be conſi- 
dered as divided into two parts, of which Gate/head, on the 
Durham fide, is one, and both were joined by a ſtone 
bridge, which had ſtood above five hundred years. It 
originally conſiſted of twelye arches, but by the embank- 


ment of the river for the purpoſe of forming the quays on 


the N. fide, they were reduced to nine. On this bridge 
houſes were erected, which, in general, ſtood at ſome 
diſtance from each other. In the year 1771, a dreadful 


flood carried away four of theſe arches, with the houſes | 


which ſtood upon them. Mr. Pennant ſays, one of theſe 
houſes remained for a long time ſuſpended over the water, 
and the ſhrieks of the devoted inmates were heard, with- 
out a poſſibility of affording them relief. Tour to Scot- 
land, p. 312.— This part of the bridge was rebuilt and 
finiſhed in the year 1779. The. ſituation of the town is 
very uneven; it riſes on the N. bank of the river, where 
the ſtreets upon the aſcent are exceeding ſteep. Moſt 
of the houſes are built with ſtone; but ſome of them are 
of timber, and the reſt of brick. Through this town 


was built by the Romans to defend the Britons againſt the 
incurſtons of the P:&s, after all their trained youth had 
been drawn from the kingdom to recruit the armies of 
their conquerors. The liberty of the town and the power 
of the corporation extended no farther than the gate upon 
the bridge, which ſome years ago put a ſtop to a terrible 
fire, which would otherwiſe, perhaps, haye burnt the 
whole ſtreet of houſes on that ſide of the bridge, as it did 
thoſe beyond it. On the eaſt fide of this gate are carved 
the arms of the biſhop of Durham, and on the W. ſide 
thoſe of the town of Newcaſtle, The town is defended 
by an exceeding ſtrong wall, in which are ſeven gates, 
and as many turrets, with ſeveral cazemates bomb-proof. 
The caſtle, which is old and ruinous, over-looks the 
whole town. | 
There is here a very noble exchange, and the wall of 
the town, runging from it parallel with the river, leaves 
a ſpacious piece of ground before it, between the water 
and the wall, which being well wharfed and faced with 
free-ſtone, forms the longeſt and largeſt quay for landing 
goods that is to be ſeen in England, except that at Yar- 
mouth, Here are four pariſh churches, beſide one at 
Gateſhead, and likewiſe ſeveral meeting-houſes. St. Ni- 
cholas's church ſtands on the top of a high hill, and has a 
lofty ſteeple of curious architecture. It was founded in 
the reign of William Rufus, and modernized in the year 
1783. Among the other public buildings is a manſion- 
houſe for the reſidence of the mayor, who is allowed fix 
hundred pounds for the year, to maintain a proper ſtate. 
Here is alſo a hall for the ſurgeons to meet in, and a large 
hoſpital, built by the contribution of the keel-men, for the 
maintenance of the poor of their fraternity, and ſeveral 
charitable foundations. en 
Newcafile was firſt made a borough by William the 
Conqueror, and the firſt charter which was granted to the 
townſmen for digging coals was by Henry III. in the 
you 1239; but in 1306, the uſe of coal for fuel was pro- 
ibited in London, by royal proclamation, chiefly becauſe 
it injured the ſale of wood for fuel, great quantities of 
which were then growing about that city; but this in- 
terdiction did not long continue, and we may conſider 
coal as having been dug and exported from this place for 
more than four hundred years. Mr. Pennant ſays, there 
are about twenty-four conſiderable collieries which lie at 
different diſtances from five to eighteen miles of the river, 
Tour to Scotland, p. 311. Mr. Brand makes the average 
of ſix years to Chriſtmas 1776, produce an annual con- 
ſumption of 380,000 chaldrons Newca/tle meaſure ; of 
which about 30,000 chaldrons.,are exported to foreign 
parts. The boats employed in the colliery are called 
heels, and they are deſcribed by Mr. Pennant as ſtrong, 
clumſy, and oval, carrying about twenty tons, and he ſays 
about 4.50 of ſuch keels are conſtantly employed. The 
keelmen are thoſe who load and unload theſe boats, or 
lighters : they were formed into a fraternity ſo early as 
the year 1539. . Theſe ſeem to have been dependant on 
the hoſtmen, who were incorporated in 1600, but their 
employment is not aſcertained by Mr. Brand: probably 
they acted as agents in freighting the ſhips which came 
to that port for coals, which they obtained from the pro- 
prietors of the coal mines. Mr. Pennant ftates the Hip- 
ping at Newcafle, in the year 1776, to be as follows: 


| | Ships. Tons. 
| Coaſt trade 358 5 689,090 
- Foreign ports 363 49,124 
Total 3948 738,214 


In the year 1787, ſeven ſhips were fitted out for the 
Greenland whale-fiſhery, whoſe burden was 2300 tons, 

The exports ſrom hence, beſide coals, conſiſt of lead, 
glaſs, ſalt, bacon, ſalmon, and grinding ſtones. In the year 
1776, 30, ooo firkins of butter and 40,000 hundred weight 
of tallow, were ſhipped chiefly coaſtways. The receipt 
at the cuſtom-houſe in the year 1781, by the report of 
the commiſſioners appointed to enquire into the public 
revenue, appears to have been 40,7591. and the charges in 
debentures, bounties, portages, falaries, and incidents, 
were 5,4001. beſide which a duty is paid to the duke of 
Richmond on all coals ſent coaftways, which generally 


went part of that wall which extended from ſea to ſea, and | 


amounts to 15,000 1. a- year. | 5 
The making of glaſs appears to have been carried 
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flint-glaſs, and five for bottles. 


falmon which is taken in the Tweed, and eſteemed the 


old ſtately Gothic caſtle, now the ſeat of the duke of Ner- 
* 1, 7 þ rland. - , 
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on here ever ſince the year 674. Both Hutton and Pen- 
nant (from whom Brand has drawn much important 
information without acknowledgement) ſay there are ſix- 
teen glaſs-houſes here, namely, one for plate-glaſs,:three| 
for crown-glaſs, five for window-glaſs, two for white-or 


Mr. Pernant ſtates the revenues of the town, in the 
year 1774, to have been 20,3601. ; and the diſburſe- 
ments to be 19,4451.: and the inhabitants of New- 
cafile and Gateſhead to amount to 30,000. In the year 
2760, the chriſtenings in the four pariſhes were 588, and 
the burials 522. 4 1768, in the five pariſhes, the 
chriſtenings were 741, and the burials 773: in 1773, 
chriſtenings 796; burials 596. Ships are built very 
ſkilfully : the merchants who reſide here trade to Holland, 
_— Norway, and the Baltic. This town gives | 
title of duke to the family of Clinton. The great abun- 
dance of fuel has cauſed ſome manufactures to be carried 
on here, particularly the making of hardware and of falt, 
but the latter is now become inconſiderable. 

NorRTH SHIELDS is a port near the mouth of the river, 
about ten miles from Newca/tle, where the large ſhips, 
which cannot proceed fatther, lie in a ſecure harbour. 

Bx wick is pleaſantly ſituated on the S. fide of an 
eaſy declivity, on the Scotch coaſt of the river Tweed, about 
half a mile diſtant from its conflux with the ſea, and 
three hundred and thirty-three miles from London. It is 
regularly fortified with baſtions, flanks; and a ditch on the 
N. and E. and on the 8. W. with high walls well built, 
and planted with cannon, to which the river ſerves as a 
moat. The houſes make a good appearance, and the | 
town-houſe ia, a handſome ſtructure, with a lofty turret, 
in which is a ririg of eight bells. Here is a very ſtately 
bridge of ſixteen arches over the Tweed. The church, 
built by the protector Cromwell, is a neat building, but 
has neither ſpire nor bells. The barracks form a regular 
ſquare, and will conveniently contain two regiments of 
foot. The town is governed by a mayor, a recorder, a 
town-clerk, and four bailiffs. | | 

Corn and eggs are ſhipped from this plate for London 
and other ports; but the principal trade conſiſts of the 


beſt in the kingdom, great quantities of which, bow 
pickled, are put up in veſlels called kits, and ſhipped o 
for London, where they are called Newcaſtle ſalmon. 
During the months of June and July the beſt ſalmon may 
be bought at Berwick for one penny per pound. Conſi- 
derable quantities of the ſmaller fiſh are ſent alive to Lon- 
gon in veſſels called ſmacks, built for that purpoſe, they 
having a well in the middle, bored full of holes for the 
free paſſage of the ſea-water, in which the fiſh live with- 
out injury. Its cuſtom-houſe receipts, in the year 1781, 
were 7421. but the ſalaries and incidents amounted that 
year to 11581. | | 

This town is particularly mentioned in all laws, pro- 
clamations, &c. that comprehend both England and Scot- 
land, as if it was in neither of thoſe countries. It gives 
title of baron to the family of Hill, which title was created 
in 178 | 

33 the county town, is populous and well 
built, ſeated on the N. fide of a hill near the river An, 
over which is a ſtone bridge, at the diftance of three hun- 
dred and four miles from London. It has a large town- | 
houſe where the quarter-ſeflions and county-courts are 
held, and the members of parliament el 


formerly ſurrounded by a wall, and was defended by an 


A late writer, who viſited theſe parts, makes the fol- 
lowing remark :—< Were the dukes of Northumberland, 
in theſe peaceable times, like their neighbour the duke of 
Bridgewater, to exerciſe the ſame ardour in the promotion 
of arts and commerce, which their anceſtors, in turbu- 
lant times, diſplayed in arms, Almbict, and the adjacent 
country, might be as famous for manufactures 
as it was formerly renowned for bloody battles.” Tour 
in England and Scotland, p. 353; ; | 

About ſeven miles to the 8. E. of Alnwick ſtands Hark- 


* 


d. It has 
- three gates which are almoſt entire, and ſhe w that it was | 
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roof is arched, and the ſides adorned with pillars in the 
Gothic taſte, It is divided into two apartments of the 
lame dimenſions, one of which ſeems to have been a 
lodging- room, and the other a chapel. , At the E. end of 
the chapel is an altar, with a croſs cut in the rock above 
it; and in the window the figure of a woman in a recum- 
bent poſture at full length. At one end of this figure i; 
another, which ſeems to be weeping over it, and at the 
other end a bull's head. 

About ten miles to the N. W. of Alnwick is Chilling. 
bam caſile, the ſeat of the earl of Tankerville, It is ſur. 
rounded by a large park, in which a number of buffaloes 
are kept, who are wild, and very fierce. The breed of 
this animal has been preſerved here for many years, 

The higheſt mountain in this county, or perhaps in 
all England, is that of Cheviot, made famous by the old 
ballad of Chevy Chace. The top, to thoſe who are below 
ſeems to terminate in a point; but has a level plain about 
a mile and a half in circumference, with a large pool of 
water in the midſt of it, From hence, in clear weather, 
is an extenſive proſpect of near fifty miles on every ſide, 

On the northern coaſt of this county, at not more than 
a mile diſtant from the ſhore, is Holy-1/and, about two 
miles in extent; the habitation of ſome fiſhermen, It, 
however, once had a cathedral, and was a biſhop's ſee, 
from whence it probably obtained its name, although it 
was likewiſe then called Lindisfarne. It had fixteen 
biſhops in ſucceſſion from the year 635 to 854. More to 
the S. is the ſtill ſmaller iſland of Coguet. | 

This county has been the ſcene of fierce conteſts in an- 
cient times with the Scotch, when they made inroads into 
the kingdom: two of the moſt diſtinguiſhed battles in theſe 
predatory and waſteful wars were, that at Halidetun- hill, 
near Berwick, and at Flouden, or Flodden-field, The firſt was 
fought on the 19th of July 1333, and- terminated in a 
dreadful overthrow of the Scotch by Edward III. near 
30,000 being ſlain, in which number were the chief offi- 
cers and nobility in their army. The battle of Flouden, 
or Fledden-field, was fought on the gth of September, 151 3, 
the ſituation of which place is not exactly aſcertained, but 
it is faid to have been on the banks of the river Ty/l, but 
ſome ſay the river Sandyford: however, it was not far from 
Che viot- hill. In this battle, James IV. commanded the Scotch 
army in perſon, and the earl of Surry the Engliſp. The 
Scotch were defeated ; their king, and moſt of his nobility, 
ſlain. According to Buchanan there fell above 5000 
Scotch on that day; but other accounts double the number. 

In the contentions between the houſes of Lor and Lan- 
caſter, the moſt conſiderable ation which this county 
witneſſed was that at Hexham, on the 13th of May 1463, 
when lord Montacute or Montague, brother to the earl of 
Warwick, with an army of Yorki/ts, attacked the Lanca/- 
trians, and gained a complete victory over them, The 
duke of Somerſet, (ſon of him who was ſlain at St. Alban's, 
(ſee page 561), with the lords Roos or Roſs, and Hunger- 
ford, were made priſoners, and, according to the ſangui- 
nary proceedings of thoſe times, beheaded at Hexham, 
and twenty officers of diſtinction at York. This was 
the third duke of Samer ſet, and he was ſucceeded by his 


ExcLaxy, 


brother Edmund, who was. vanquiſhed and beheaded at 


Tewkeſbury, (ſee p. 543.) 
. 
' CUMBERLAND. 


K es county is bounded on the N. by Scotland; on 
the E. by Northumberland, ang part of the biſhopric 
of Durham, and We/imoreland; on the S. by Lancaſhire; 
and on the W. by the 7ri/þ ſea and Scliuay-frith. It ex- 
tends about ſeventy miles in length from 8. W. to N. E. 
and fifty in breadth from E. to W. where it is broadeſt. 
Cumberland is divided into five wards, and contains one 
city, fourteen market-towns, ninety pariſhes, thirty-ſeven 


vicarages, and near four hundred and forty-ſeven vil- 


lages. It lies partly in the dioceſe of Che/ter, and partly 
in that of Carliſie, and ſends fix members to parliament, 


two for the county, two for Carliſie, and two for Cocker - 


mouth, It is one of the leaſt populous counties in the 
ki dom. | | | 


worth, a pleaſant village, which gives the title of baron to 
the duke of Northunkerland _ near it is a remarkable | 
cave called the Hermitage, cut out of the ſolid rock. The 


e air is cold and piercing, yet leſs than might be 
expected from its being ſituated fo far to the north. The 
| mountains 
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mountains feed large flocks of ſheep whoſe fleſh is parti- 
cularly ſweet and good, and the valleys produce corn, Ec. 
This county is generally admired for the pleaſant proſ- 
pects it affords ; but theſe would be more beautiful could 
trees be brought to thrive here better than they generally 
do. The principal commodities produced by this county 
are coal, lead, copper, lapis calaminaris, and black lead, the 
latter of which is a mineral almoſt peculiar to this 
county, which contains more than is ſufficient to ſupply 
all Europe. It is dbtained at Borrawdale, on the ſouthern 
border. Here are likewiſe procured wild-fowl, ſalmon, 
pearls, &c. The laſt are found in muſcles at the mouth 
of a brook called the Irt, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſea a little to the N. of Ravenglaſs. 

The mountain of AHiddeto, in this county, is one of the 
moſt remarkable in the kingdom, being above a thouſand 
yards perpendicular height from the ſurface of Derwent- 
water. Here eagles and other birds of prey reſort. This 


mountain is not difficult of acceſs, and is covered with 


graſs, which gradually grows coarſer in the aſcent, At 
the top, the atmoſphere is ſo rarified as to prevent vege- 
tation. The whole top is covered with a looſe brown 
flaty ſtone. Tour in England and Scotland, p. 60. 

The principal rivers of this county are the Eden, which 
takes its riſe from Ulles Vater, and, after a courſe of 
about thirty miles to the northward, turns to the W; and 
falls into So/way frith. This river is remarkable for a 
ſmall delicious fiſh called char : the Derwent runs through 
the middle of the county, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Iriſh fea : this river abounds with ſalmon. . 

The county, and the adjoining one of Maeſimoreland, 
are highly celebrated for their lakes, and the beautiful 
romantic ſcenery which their banks and the adjacent 
country exhibit, Theſe majeſtic and diverſified ap- 
pearances of nature were firſt recommended to public 
notice by the late Dr. Brown, and have ſince been de- 
ſcribed by the pen and the pencil. The principal of 
thoſe in Cumberland are, Derwent-water, Ulles, and 
Broadwater : beſide which there are inferior ones, named 
Baſſmgthwaite, Lowater, Waſdale, and Dalgarth. The 
lake of Derwent-water is in the vale of Keſwick: it 
is three miles in length, and a mile and half wide. Five 
iſlands riſe out of this lake, which being covered, either 
with turf or trees, add greatly to the beauty of the ap- 
pearance. On one of theſe iſlands is an elegant modern 

built houſe. More to the N. W. the river Derwent, 
after running a ſhort ſpace in a narrow channel, enlarges 
into a long and narrow lake called Baſſingthwaite, at the 
termination of which is a remarkable water-fall, called 
Loto- dare. The eſtate of the unfortunate earl of Der- 
wentwater, has lately been reſtored to the family, ſubject 
to a large fee-farm rent, for the uſe of Greenwich hoſpital. 
(See p. 517.) 

Ulles-lake is a long and narrow piece of water, the 
ſouthern part of which is in J/e/tmoreland, and all the reſt 
is equally divided between the two counties, on the 
Cumberland fide of which is Gowbarrow-park. 

The chief towns in this county are the following : 

CARLISLE, a city of great antiquity, is ſeated at the 
confluence of ſeveral ſmall rivers, which almoſt encom- 
paſs it : the river Petrill running on the E. Cauda on the 
W. and Eden on the N. which latter ſoon after falls into 
the ſea. It ſtands three hundred and one miles from Lon- 
don, and is ſurrounded with walls and defended by a 

caſtle, on the W. fide. The houſes are well built, 
and the cathedral is a venerable Gothic pile, beſides which 
there is another church called St. Cuthbert's. The city 
has three gates, called Scots- gate, 1riſh-gate, and Engliſb- 
gate; and the walls are fo thick, that three men may walk 
a-breaſt on them within the parapet. Over the Eden is a 
bridge that leads toward Scotland, which country is not 
above ten miles diſtant. The city is very ſmall, but has 
a good trade in fuſtians, printed linens, and checks. It has 
ſuffered the fate of moſt frontier towns, and has been taken, 
retaken, burnt, and deſtroyed ſeveral times by the Scots, 
Danes, and Norwegians; and lay once in ruins for near 
two hundred years, till it was rebuilt by William Rufus. 
In 1745 this city was taken by the Scottiſh rebels, aud 
ſoon after retaken by his late royal highneſs William duke 
of Cumberland. It is under the government of a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, &c, and here begin the remains of the 
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famous wall which the emperor Severus built inſtead of 
Haadrian's Dyke, or rampart, and which croſſed the north 
end of this county, and extended through the ſouthern 
part of Northumberland, ending at the German ocean, near 
the mouth. of the river Jyne, in order to ſtop the invaſions 
of the. Picts. The whole extent of this wall is about an 
hundred miles : it. was eight feet broad, and twelve high, 
This city gives title of earl to the family of Howard. 
Eight miles N. W. of Carliſle was SoLway Moss, 
a ſwampy, ſpongy moraſs, formed on the top of a hill, 
and extending in one direction between two and three 
miles, in the other, about half that ſpace. In the Jatter 
end of the year-1771, in conſequence of a long ſeries of 
heavy rains, this moſs was rendered ſo ſwollen and moiſt, 
as to be no longer coheſive; it therefore poured down 
the hill with a moſt impetuous fury ; filling up a brook 
which ran in the vale beneath, deſtroying much cattle, 
with many cottages and farm-houſes, and overſpreading an 
extenſive plain, almoſt to the banks of the river EB, with 
a black ſoft peat-earth, for of that kind of ſubſtance it 
was compoſed. Not leſs than four hundred acres of rich 
land were thus overſpread. ES 
The country between Carliſle and Penrith poſſeſſes a a 
kindly foil, which is now greatly improving by cultivation; 
here is much corn land, and about Carliſie is a great ex- 
tent of rich grazing land. Tour in England, Sr. p. 68. 
PENRITH, or PERITH, is a pretty large well-built 
place, ſeated under a hill called Perith Fell, two hundred 
and eighty-two miles from London; it has a very good 
market for all ſorts of commodities and cattle; the mar- 
ket-houſe is convenient and ſpacious, and the church is a 
large and very handſome ſtructure. The town is built of 


red ſtone, whence it received its name Penrith, which in 


Britiſh ſignifies a red hill. On a high hill to the N. of 
the town ſtands a watch-tower or beacon, built entirely 
of ſtone, which commands a very diſtant view of all the 
country round. From hence, in turbulent times, notice 
was uſed to be given of the approach of an enemy. On 
the ſummits of ſome mountains near Penrith the ſnow is 
ſaid generally to remain the whole year round. 

CockKERMOUTH is a manufacturing town due W. of 
Penrith, both populous and opulent by making hats, 
ſtockings, and ſhalloons. 

Cumberland having been a frontier county, the ancient 
ſeats of the nobility and gentry are, for the moſt part, built 
in the form of caſtles, of which twenty-five ſtrong ſtone 
buildings ſtill remain. 

WHITEHAYEN is ſeated on a creek of the ſea, on the 
N. end of a high hill, where is a quarry of a hard white 


| ſtone, which gives name to the place; and which, with 


the help of a great ſtone-wall, ſecures the harbour. It 
ſtands forty miles to the S. W. of Carliſſe, and three hun- 
dred and three N. W. of London; and has riſen from a 
ſmall place to a very conſiderable one, it being about one 
third bigger than the city of Carliſle, and contains three 
times the number of inhabitants, who, by being engaged 


in profitable employments, exhibit a continual ſcene of 


induſtry. There is here a cuſtom-houſe, and the port 
is well ſecured by numerous and coſtly works. The 
revenues of the cuſtoms amounted, in the year 1781, to 
15,0761. and the debentures, bounties, certificates, ſalaries, 
and incidents, amounted to 10,8581, of which ſeven 
thouſand pounds were in debentures and bounties. Very 
large importations of tobacco are made at this port. 
The coal-trade is ſo increaſed of late that it is the moſt 
eminent port in England for that article next to Newca/tle; 
the city of Dublin, all the towns of Ireland on that coaſt, 
with ſome parts of Scotland, and the Ie of Man, being 
principally ſupplied from hence. An attempt was made by 
an American privateer, in 1778, commanded by Paul Jones, 
to burn this town, but it was happily fruſtrated. _ 
The coal in the pits near this place has ſeveral times 
been ſet on fire by the fulminating damps, and has con- 
tinued burning for many months, till large ftreams of 
water were conducted into the mines, ſo as to fill 
thoſe parts where the coal was on fire. But more mines 
have been ruined by inundations from ſprings burſting into 
them. Theſe mines are ſunk to the depth of a hundred 
and thirty fathoms, and are extended under the fea to 


places where there is above them ſufficient depth of water 


Theſe are the deepeſt coal- 


for ſhips of large burden. 


71 mines 
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mines that have been hitherto wrought, and perhaps the 


miners have not in any other part of the globe penetrated 
to ſo great a depth below the ſurface of the fea; the mines 


in Hungary, as well as in Peru, being ſituated in moun- 


tainous countries, where the ſurface of the earth is ele- 
vated to a great height above the level of the ocean. It is 
ſuppoſed there are no leſs than 45,000 miners employed 
under-ground in the tin mines of Cornwall, and perhaps as 
many, if not more, in other works of copper, lead, and 
coai in Great-Britain, ; a great number of theſe live and 
die without ever ſeeing the light of the ſun, 

Eight miles more to the N. is Workington, a ſmall ſea- 
port town, near which is a large iron foundry, At this 
port Mary queen of Seots landed, when, in an ill-fated 
hour, ſhe ſought a refuge in England. About the ſame 
diſtance, ſtill more to the N. is Maryport, at the conflu- 
ence of the river Ellen. This town is of very modern 


date. l 


SECT. XLIV. 


WESTMORELAND« 


1 IS county probably received its name from its 
| weſtern fituation, and the meres or lakes it con- 
tains. It is bounded on the N. and N. W. by Cumber- 
land; on the E. and S. E. by Yorkſhire; and on the 8. 
and S. W. by Lancaſhire, Its extent from N. E. to 8. 
is forty miles, and its breadth from the eaſtern projection 
to that in the W. forty- two. It is generally divided into 
the baronies of Kendal and 7/:/{moreland: the former is 
very mountainous, but the latter is a large champaign 
country. Theſe are the only principal diviſions of this 
county, which contains eight market- towns, twenty-iux 
pariſhes, and two hundred and twenty villages. It lies 
rtly in the dioceſe of Cheſter, and partly in that of Car- 
„e. The earl of Thanet is hereditary ſheriff of the 
county, which ſends only four members to parliament, 
namely, two for the county, and two for the borough of 
Appleby. Wieftmorcland gives the title of earl to the fa- 
mily of Fane. 
The air is clear, ſharp, and ſalubrious, the natives 
being ſeldom troubled with diſeaſes, but generally live 
to old age. The ſoil is various; that on the moun- 
tains is very barren, while that in the valleys is fertile, 
producing good corn and graſs, eſpecially in the meadows 
near the rivers. In the hilly parts on the weſtern borders 
it is generally believed there are vaſt quantities of copper 
ore, and veins of gold ; ſome mines of copper are worked, 
but moſt of the ore lies ſo deep, that it will not anſwer 
the expence. This county yields the fineſt fate, and 
abundance of excellent hams are cured here. 

The principal rivers are the Zden, the Lone, and the 
Ken. The Eden, which riſes in the eaſtern borders, runs 
moſtly northward, and having received eight ſmall rivers, 
enters Cumberland; the Lone riſes within a few miles 
of the Eden, and after running a little way to the eaſt- 
ward, turns toward the S. and enters Lancaſhire ; the 
Ken flows from a lake called Ken, or Kent-mere, and run- 
ning moſtly ſouthward, after it has paſſed Kendal, which 
takes its name from this river, falls into the Iriſb ſea at 
the S. W. point of the county. Theſe rivers run in 
rock channels, and are generally ſwift limpid ſtreams, 
well ſtored with excellent trout. 

Among the mountains, where eagles build their neſts, 
in the W. part of the county, on the borders of Lanca- 
ſhire, (into which a part extends) is WINANDER-MERE, 
the greateſt and moſt beautiful lake in England, and faid 
to be fo called by the Saxons from its winding banks. 
It is about ten miles in length, from N. to S. dot in no 
part broader than a mile. It is paved as it were at bot- 
tom with one continued rock. In ſome parts it is of a 
vaſt depth, and is well ſtored with a fine fiſh called a 
char, which is rarely found, except among the Apt. 
The Ulles-water, mentioned in Cumberland, is alſo well 
ſtocked with fiſh; and has likewiſe ſome chars; but not 
in fuch plenty as the former ; we have already obſerved 
that Cumberland and this county lay claim to this lake. 
In the foreſt of Martindale, to the S. of Ulles-water, the 
breed of red deer till exiſts in a wild ſtate. - . 
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The chief towns in this county are the following : 

APPLEBY, ſeated on the river Eden, by which it is 21 
moſt ſurrounded, in the moſt fertile part of Wiſtmorelant 
two hundred and ſixty- ſeven miles from London. It is 3 
very ancient place, but is much decayed, and chiefly con. 
liſts of only one broad ſtreet of mean houſes, This ig 
eſteemed the county town, and here the aſſizes are held 
in the town-hall. At the upper end of the Broad. Greet 
is a caſtle, which was formerly the gaol for malefattor« 
and is ſurrounded with the river and with aditch, Here ;? 
the principal corn-market for theſe parts. Ihe town is 
governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, a 


common- council, and ſerjeants at mace, 


KENDAL, the largeſt town in the county, is ſeated in a 
valley among hills, on the W. fide of the river Xen, or 
Kent, two hundred and fifty-ſix miles fiom Londen, and is 
a rich and populous town, which has two bridges of itone, 
and another of wood, over the river, and at a ſmall dif. 
tance are the ruins of a caſtle, The town is famous for 
its manufacture of coarſe woollen ſtuff called cotton; alſo 
druggets, hats, and knit flackings, The tanning of leather 
is a conſiderable employment for this town. The town is 
governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, and 
twenty-four burgeſſes. 

LonsDALE, or KIRBY LONSDALE, is a large well. 
built town, ſeated on the river Lone, two hundred and 
thirty- one miles to the N. N. W. of London, and has a 
handſome ſtone bridge, with a ſtately church, from which, 
and from the banks of the river, is a {ine proſpect of the 
mountains at a great diſtance, and of the beautiful courſe 
of the river Lone, in a valley far beneath. This town 
has a good trade in cloth. It gives the titles of earl and 
viſcount to the family of Zorwther., ; 

The only port in the county is Milthorpe, which is ca- 
| pable of receiving no other than ſmall veſſels. 


SCF ALY; 
LANCASHIRE. 


5 To HIS county receives its name from Lancaſter, its 
county town. It is bounded on the N. by /JY:/- 
moreland and Cumberland; on the E. by J Aire; on 
the S. by Cheſbire; and on che W. by the Iriſh (ea. It 
extends ſeventy-two miles from N. to S. including a de- 
tached part of the county on the N. W. of fifte n miles 
extent, called the hundred of Furneſs, which is ſeparated 
from the reſt by a ſandy creek, at the mouth of the river 
Ken, and at the head ci Morecombe bay, which creek is 
fordable at low water more than fix miles over. The 
county is forty miles acroſs from E. to W. where broadeſt. 
It abounds with icon-ore and late. | 
Lancaſhire is divided into fix hundreds, and contains 
twelve vicarages, Si Ne market-towns, ſixty- three 
pariſhes, eight hundred and ninety- four villages, about 
forty- three thouſand houſes, and two hundred and ſixty 
thouſand inhabitants. It lies in the dioceſe of Cheſter, 
and ſends fourteen members' to parliament, namely, two 
for the county, and two for each of the following bo- 
roughs: Lancaſter, Liverpool, Preſton, Man, Clithera, 
and Newton. 5 
Lancaſter was made a county palatine by Edward III. 
in favour of Henry Plantagenet duke of Lancaſter, whoſe 
daughter was married to John of Gaunt, the king's fourth 
ſon. On the death of the duke the parliament con- 
firmed the grant to Jahn of Gaunt, then created duke of 
Lancaſter. This dutchy deſcended: to Henry of Boling- 
broke, the ſon of Fohn of Gaunt, who, when he aſſumed 
the crown, and became the [V th Henry, procured an act 
of parliament that this dutchy ſhould be held diſtin from 
the crown. The officers of this county palatine are, the 
chancellor, vice-chancellor, ſecretary, attorney-general, 
and ſerjeant, regiſter, examiner clerks, prothonotary, &c. 
The air here is in general very healthful, the inhabi- 
tants often living to a great age. The foil may be con- - 
ſidered under three different claſſes; the hilly parts are 
ſtony and barren : the level grounds bear crops of wheat 
and barley, and there are here alſo moſs or peat ground, 
which affords little elſe but turf and fir-trees, that are 
frequently found lying under the ſurface. The chief 


commodities of this county are great plenty of all ſorts ' 


fo 


ENGLAND. ; Aus > pls + 
of proviſions; pit-coal,'of which they have a ſpecies called 
cannel-coal, far exceeding all other, not only in making a 
clear fire, but as capable of being manufactured into can- 
dleſticks, cups, ſtandiſhes, ſnuff- boxes, &c. and of being 

oli ſhed fo as to repreſent a beautiful black marble. Very 
good oats are grown in this county; but potatoes are cul- 
tivated in great quantities, and are of the beſt quality. 
Its manufactures are weollen and cotton cloths of various 
kinds; tickings, and cotton welvets, for which Mancheſter 
is particularly famous ; ſail-c/oth and Pa 

The principal rivers are the Merſey, which parts Che- 

ire from this county, and the R:bb/e, which riſes in York- 
ſhire, and enters this county above Clithero, running S. W. 
by Pre/ion into the Iriſb ſea. Beſide theſe there are 
many leſſer ſtreams, among which is the Leven river, 
flowing from Hinander-mere, and after a courſe of about 
four miles extending into a wide ſtream, diſcharges it- 
| ſelf into the bay of Morecambe. In the hundred of Furneſs 
is likewiſe Coniſton water or mere, upward of four miles in 
- length from N. to S. but in its whole extent very nar- 
row. This lake nouriſhes the Char. 

The navigations made by the duke of Bridgewater 
in this county, are highly worthy of notice. They 
were begun about thirty-three years ago, and have been 
completed a few years ; they bear veſſels of ſixty tons bur- 
den, and are carried over two rivers, the Merſey and the 
Irtuell. The ſough, or adit, which was neceſſary to be 
made, in order to drain the water from the coal mines, at 
a place called //orfley, is rendered navigable for boats of 
ſix or ſeven tons burden, and forms a ſubterraneous 
river, which runs about a mile and half through a hill, 
and communicates with the canal. This river leads 
to the head of the mines, is arched over with brick, 
and is juſt wide enough for two boats to paſs. The 


Ty progreſs here is made by the help of lighted candles, which 


ſerve only to make darkneſs viſible. 

But this diſmal gloom is rendered ſtill more awful by 
the folemn echo produced from this ſubterraneous water, 
which returns various and diſcordant ſounds. One while 
the grating noile of engines is heard, which by a curious 
contrivance let down the coals into the boats; then the 
ſhock of an exploſion, occaſioned by the blowing up the 
hard rock, which will not yield to any other force than 
that of gun- powder; the next minute the ear is ſaluted 
by the ſongs of merriment from either ſex, who thus be- 
guile their labours in the mine. The ſtrata of coal which 
have been found on either ſide of this ſubterranean ca- 
nal are immenſe. | 

On reaching the head of the works, a new ſcene opens 
to the view. There are to be ſeen men and women 
almoſt in the primitive ſtate of nature, toiling in differ- 
ent capacities, by the glimmering of a dim taper: ſome 
digging coal out of the bowels of the earth; ſome 
loading it in little waggons made for the purpoſe ; others 
drawing thoſe waggons to the boats. 

On beholing the human ſpecies thus deprived of the 
light of day, that common inheritance of mankind, and 
buried in a diſmal and confined cavern, our feelings prompt 
us to pity their condition ; but when we obſerve the lively 
ray of cheerfulneſs break forth in this ſcene of darkneſs 
and diſtreſs ; when we behold the glow of health in the 
midſt of damp and ſuffocation; we then ceaſe to pity 
them, and begin to examine ourſelves : we then diſcover 
that cur enjoyments above ground ſerve only to multiply 
Ci! xants; and are convinced of the truth of that maxim, 
wiiich aſſures us, that happineſs is every where, or no 
where to be found. | | EF 

To perfect this canal navigation, without impeding the 
public roads, bridges are bulſt over it, and where the earth 
has been raiſed to preſerve the level, arches are formed 


4 . 


under it; but what principally ſtrikes every beholder, is a 


work raiſed near Barton bridge, to convey the canal over 
the river Merſey. This is done by means of three ſtone 
#: hes, ſo ſpacious and lofty, as to admit veſſels ſailing 
through them; and indeed nothing can be more ſingular 
and pleaſing, than to obſerve large veſſels in full fail under 
the aqueduct, and at the ſame time the duke of Bridge- 
water's veſſels ſailing over all, near fifty feet above the 
navigable river. From the duke's coal-pits at Morſiq, 
the canal is carried to Mancbeſter, and procceding from 


thence to the Merſey, forms a water communication I lent workmanſhip, 


tween that town and Warrington, whilſt another branch 
paſſes over the Merſey, and proceeds along the borders of 
Cheſhire to Runcorn, where it communicates with that 
river, being brougho to its level by means of fifteen locks, 
The Sankey navigation is another modern improvement 
in the county of Lancaſhire, which is a ſemicircular canal, 
abont twenty miles in extent, terminating in the Merſey 
below Warrington. The canal from Liverpool, which is 
deſigned to extend to Leeds, is already carried to Migan, 
and will be now completed; another act of parliament 
being obtained, 

The principal places in this county are the following : 

LANCASTER, the county town, ſeated near the mouth 
of the river Lone, or Loyne, two hundred and thirty-three 
miles from London, is an ancient, neat, and handſome 
town, and has a port for veſſels of ſmall burden. Its 
commerce is not inconſiderable; the cuſtom-houſe reve- 
nues in the year 1781 being 25,6511. the charges in 
debentures and bounties, were 8,258 J. in certificates, 
portages, ſalaries, and incidents, 14561, The bridge here 
has five arches, and is ſtrong and handſome. The caſtle 
is now the county gaol, in which the aſſizes are held, 
and upon its top, at one corner, is a ſquare tower called 
John of Gaunt's chair, from whence a delightful pro- 
ſpect of the adjacent country, and of the courſe of the 
river Lone; but more eſpecially toward the ſea, where 
the view extends to the % of Man. It has only one 
church, and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, ſeven 
aldermen, two bailiffs, twelve capital burgeſſes, twelve 
common burgeſſes, a town clerk, and two ſerjeants 
at mace, FS | 

About five miles N. E. of Lancafler is a remarkable 
cave called Dunald Mill-hale, In the middle of a large 
common, a brook, nearly as wide as the New River, after 
turning a corn-mill juſt at the entrance of the cave, runs' 
into its mouth by ſeveral beautiful caſcades, continuing its 
courſe two miles under a large mountain, and at length 
re- appears near Cansfield, a village in the road to Kirby- 
Lonſdale. | 3 | 

MANCHESTER, a very large and populous town, is 
ſeated between the rivers I and Jrwell, upon a rocky 
hill, a hundred and eighty-one miles to the N. N. W. of 
London, and is a place of great antiquity. It carries on 
the moſt extenſive manufactures of any town in the king- 
dom, particularly in various branches of cotton and linen, 
with ſome of „i, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Mancheſler 
goods, It has increaſed ſo much of late years, that though 
neither a city, borough, nor corporation, it is ſuppoſed to 
contain upward of fifty thouſand inhabitants. _ 

Of theſe manufactures Dr. Aikin thus ſpeaks :!— 
&« Mancheſter is the centre of the cotton trade, an immenſe 
buſineſs, extending in ſome or other of its operations from 
Furneſs, (where great cotton-ſpinning mills have been 
eſtabliſhed) to Derby, N. and S.; and from Halifax 


| to Liverpool E. and W. The labours of a very po- 


pulous neighbourhood are collected at Mancheſler; 
whence they are ſent to London, Liverpool, Hull, and 
other places. "Theſe conſiſt of a great variety of cotton 
and mixed goods, fitted for all forts of markets both at 
home and abroad, ſpreading over great part of Europe, 
America, and the coaſt of Guinea, and bringing back vaſt. 
profits to this country. The raw material is principally 
imported at Liverpool and Lancaſter ; but is occaſionally 
brought from London, and other ports. The manufac- 
ture of tapes, and other ſmall wares, of filk goods, and of 
hats, is alſo carried on at Mancheſter; from which various 
ſources of wealth it has attained greater opulence than 


| almoſt any of the trading towns in England. Its build- 


ings, eſpecially the more modern ones, are on a propor- 
tional ſcale of ſize and af gy. „ | 
The ſpirit of enterpriſe and adventure has, however, 
been carried to ſuch an extreme here, and prompted to 
ſuch deſtructive ſpeculations, that even the proſperous 
ſtate of theſe manufactures has ſerved to involve many 
commercial houſes in bankruptcy and ruin, and lately 
gave ſuch a general ſhock to the mercantile part of the 
kingdom, as all the loſſes and harraſſments which the 
commerce of Holland has experienced, did not effect, 
among that frugal and ſolidly wealthy people. 
It has a collegi | 


ollegiate church, which has a choir of excel- 
and two modern churches, one finiſhed 
| in 


* 
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in 1723, and an act paſſed for building another in 17 53. 
Tbeſe are very handſome ſtructures. A literary and philo- 
ſ>phical ſociety has of late years been formed in this town, 
from the communications of the members of which fome 
intereſting papers have been ſelected and publiſhed. Man- 
cheſler has likewiſe many meeting-houſes of Diſſenters, 
and a handſome town-houſe ; ſome new ſtreets have been 
lately built with great elegance. Dr. Percival conſiders 
the rapid increaſe of population in AJanche/ter as com- 
mencing about the year 1765. By an accurate ſurvey 
taken in the year 1773, the number of houſes in Man- 
cheſter, and its appendage Salford, was 4268, and the in- 
habitants 27,246. The proportion of perfons to one 
houſe; therefore, was more than 63. As the births and 
deaths among the diſſenters are there received into the 

riſh-regiſter, an accurate ſtate of facts may be obtained; 
and from 1768 to 1772 incluſive, being tive years, the 
medium of deaths annually was 958, and of births 1098; 
exceſs of births 140 in the year: among theſe the annual 
deaths of diſſenters were 50, and births 181, which made 
nearly the whole exceſs of births. At that time the num- 
ber of Quakers were, males $1,-females 84. This va- 
luable writer aſſerts, that, notwithſtanding the enlarge- 
ment of Mancheſler, there has been a ſenſible improve- 
ment in the healthineſs and longevity of its inhabitants; 
the proportion of deaths in 1773 _ . 
than in 1757, which he aſcribes, excluſive of medical im- 
provements, to the large acceſſion of new ſettlers from the 
country, who are generally healthy perſons in the prime 
of life. Eſſays, Medical, Philsſephical, and Experimental, 
H. oc. | 

* he chriſtenings and burials in Manchęſter appear to 
have been as follow: 


In the year Chriſenings. Burials, In the year Chrifteftings, Burials. 
1762 689 574 1768 960 867 
1768 886 754 1777 1513 864 


The chief magiſtrate is a conſtable, or head-borough. 
This town gives title of duke to one of the families of 
Montague. In the late war it raiſed a regiment of volun- 
teers, a detachment of which was employed at Gibraltar 
during that memorable ſiege, and acquired great honour. 

LivERPoot., or LEVERPoOOLE, at the beginning of the 
reſent century was only an inconſiderable fiſhing-town ; 
it is commodiouſly ſituated on the river Merſey, two hun- 
dred miles N. W. of Lenden. It has an excellent har- 
bour, which has been formed with great labour and ex- 
pence, ſhips being admitted into — wet docks, ſecured 

y large flood- gates. Since the completion of the duke 
of Bridgewater's canals, the laſt of which was that at 
Runcorn, a new dock has been formed by the duke, above 
the town, which in ſome meaſure interferes with thoſe be- 
longing to the corporation. It is much increaſed and beau- 
tified within theſe few years; and, next to London, has the 
greateſt trade of any town in England, being thought to 
exceed even Briſſol; but in the year 1781, the receipts at 
the cuſtom-houſe fell ſomewhat ſhort of thoſe at that city, 
{fee page 536) being 241,587 I. out of which was paid in 

ebentures, bounties, certificates, and portages 90,959 J. 
falaries and incidents 7,4221. One very conſiderable 
branch of trade carried on from this port, 1s that of pro- 
curing ſlaves on the coaſt of Africa, and diſpoſing of them 
in the WA India iflands, the Carolinas, and other parts of 
the northern continent of America; the returns for which 
are made in large quantities of cotton and ſugar ; but the 
balance is ſettled by bills drawn at two years date. The 
trade to Ireland is very conſiderable ; many ſhips are ſent 
to the Greenland whale-fiſhery; and the coaſting trade 
from hence to the port of London employs a great number 
of ſhips; the cargoes with which they are freighted con- 
fiſting chiefly in corn and cheeſe : many good ſhips are 
built here. The exchange is a handſome modern edifice 
of ſtone, with piazzas for the merchants, and over it is 
the town-hall, where the courts of juſtice are held, and 
the buſineſs of the corporation tranſacted; it has likewiſe 
an aſſembly room. A very neat and elegant playhouſe is 
erected in this ton; and in its vicinity is a race ground. 
There is no place in the kingdom where ſo many fine 
hunters are kept as here. Near the town is an obſerva- 
tory, which was begun to be built in the year 1766, and 
is furniſhed with all kinds of aſtronomical inſtruments. 
The houſes are generally new, and built with brick, 
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EncLany 


The ſtone which is uſed here is obtained 'from quar- 
ries in the neighbourhood; it is of a yellow colour 

and extremely ſoft when hewn in the quarry, but hardens 
by being expoſed to the air; yet it is probably the ſpecies 
of ſtone leaſt durable of any kind uſed in building through 
out the kingdom. Here are alſo four churches, which are 
very noble aue and one of them, $7. George's, has the 
fronts of the galleries, the pulpit, and the altar, entirely of 
mahogany. There are allo ſeveral meeting-houſes for 
Diſſenters The town is governed by a mayor and alder. 
men. It has alſo ſeveral alms-houſes for the ſupport of 
ſailorsꝰ widows and indigent perſons. 


Dr. Enfield ſtates the population of Liverpool as ſol- 


lows. Hiſtory of that town, p. 28. 
In the year Number ol Inhabitants, Annual Additian, 

1700 5714 

1710 8168 245 
1720 10, 446 227 
1730 12,074 162 
1740 18,086 60 
1750 22,009 401 
1760 255787 368 
1770 34,004 822 

Chriflenings and Burials in Liverpool. 

In the year Chriſtenings. Burials. In the year Chriſtenings. Buria'e. 
1760 774 717 1774 1192 1129 
1765 956 1251 1777 1224 1760 
1768 1057 1073 


Eight miles E. of Liverpool, near the ſmall thorough. 
fare town of Preſcot, is Knowſley, the ſeat of the ear] of 
Derby, which we are led to notice from an inſcription 
affixed on a colonnade at the back front, which was 
erected in the year 1732, and records a very remarkable 
tranſaCtion, alluded to in page 506 of this volume. The 
inſcription is as follows: —“ James earl of Derby, lord 
of Man and the Iſles, grandſon of James earl of Derly, 
and of Charlotte, daughter of Claude de la Tremouile, 
whoſe huſband, James, was beheaded at Belton, XV. 
October M DC LI. for ſtrenuouſly adhering to Charles 
the Second, who refuſed a bill paſſed unanimouſly by 
both houſes of parliament, for reſtoring to the family 
the eſtate loſt by his loyalty to him, M DCC XXXII.” 

The fact which this inſcription records does not re- 
late to the poſſeſſion of the Je of Man, or other large 
poſſeſſions which the family had enjoyed, and was de- 
prived of by the parliament during the commonwealth ; 
thoſe were reſtored to it immediately upon the reſtora- 
tion ; but there were other poſſeſſions which the family 
had held by royal grants, among which were thirty-three 
manors, including the greateſt part of Flintſbire, and 
much land in Lancaſhire, which had been ſold under the 
authority of the commonwealth legiſlature : the a& of 
parliament alluded to in the inſcription went to reſtore 
theſe, on the repayment of the purchaſe- money; and theſe 
the king choſe by his negative to ſecure to the purchaſers. 
Much pains have been taken to gain an accurate account 
of this curious and intereſting occurrence: the informa- 
tion has been procured from a very reſpectable branch of 
the family : the ſubject is doubtleſs extraneous to the 
plan of a geographical account of England, but although 
we are averſe to digreſſions, we cannot paſs over a fact fo 
authenticated, which has never been before noticed by 
any writer. We ſhall further crave the liberty to ſay 
ſomething of this diſtinguiſhed family. It derived its con- 
ſequence from Sir John Stanley, who lived in the reigns of 
Richard II. and Henry IV. ; he acquired large poſſeſſions by 
Sa Jabel, daughter and heireſs of Sir Thomas Laiham, 
who poſſeſſed Latham and Knowſley in this county; he was 
alfo much in favour with Henry IV. who having ditected 
him to take poſſeſſion of the % of Man, on the forfeiture 
of Henry Piercy earl of Northumberland, afterward made a 
grant of the iſland, with all the iſlands adjacent, the re- 
galities, franchiſes, and rights thereof, to him and his heirs, 
to be holden of the king and his ſucceſſors, by homage, 
and the ſervice of two falcons, payable on the day of 
their coronation. Sir John Stanley likewiſe received many 
other valuable grants from that prince; and Henry V. 
was no leſs liberal to his fon, Sir John Stanley. Each 
deſcendant of this family is diſtinguiſned for making noble 
and wealthy alliances by marriage, In the year 42 E 
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Sir Thomas Stanley, who had married a ſiſter of the 
the great earl of Warwick, was created earl of Derby: 


notwithſtanding which alliance, this family appears to | 


have eſcaped in the general {laughter of the nobility, 
which the contentions between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, produced. This earl, after the deceaſe of his 
firſt wife, married Margaret, daughter of John Beau- 
2rt, duke of Somerſet, widow of Edward Tudor, earl 
of Richmond, by whom ſhe had Henry, afterward king of 
England, but by this lady the earl had no iſſue. James, the 
ſeventh earl, was a nobleman of undaunted ſpirit, poſſeſſ- 
ing likewiſe N natural and acquired abilities; he de- 
voted himſelf to the intereſts of Charles I. and afterward 
to thoſe of his ſon; but being taken priſoner at the battle 
of Morceſter, was tried by martial law, and ſentenced to 
death; which fate he met with uncommon firmneſs at 
Bolton; his eftates were alſo confiſcated by the parliament. 
On the failure of lineal deſcendants from James, the 10th 
earl, in 1735, the royalties of the Je of Han, with the 
title of baron Strange, devolved on the duke of Athol, 
grandſon of Maria Sphia, youngeſt daughter of James, 
ſeventh earl of Derby, which lady married the fourth earl 
of Athol; but the titles of earl of Derby and baron Stanley 
veſted in a lineal deſcendant of a younger ſon of the firſt 
earl of Derby, through a courſe of near three hundred 
years. IH 

WARRINGTON, a large market-town ſeated on the 
river Merſey, a hundred and eighty-two miles from Lon- 
don. It has one large church, a large and elegant chapel 
of eaſe, and ſeveral meeting-houſes, with a market well 
ſupplied with corn, cattle, and fiſh, Here is a ſtone 
bridge over the river, which leads into Cheſhire. In this 
town and the neighbouring villages /a:l-cloth is made for 
the royal navy. Here are alſo copper-Works, ſugar-houſes, 
and glaſs-houſes, which furniſh the induſtrious with the 
means of obtaining a comfortable ſubſiſtence; and on the 
banks. of the Merſey, which, by means of wears and locks, 
is made navigable to Manchgſter, are paper-mils, gun- 
powder-mills, oil-mills, iron-forges, and flitting-mills. 

Bol rox IN THE Moons, the birth-place of that great 
and ſucceſsful mechanic Sir Richard Ariwright, is a 4 

ulous manufacturing town, as is Blackburn, to the N. 

and Rochdale to the E. of it. At Bolten the earl of Derby 
ſuffered death, and the ſtone which ſerved as a block, was 
preſerved as a memorial in the church- yard, from whence 
it has lately been ſtolen. N 8 

PRESTON, a large fine town, ſeated on the river Ribble, 
two hundred and twelve miles from London. Though it 
has no manufacture, yet as it has a court of chancery, 
and other officers of juſtice for the county palatine of Lan- 
caſter, it is full of gentlemen, attorneys, proctors, and 
notaries. It is a clean, neat, and gay place, to which 
the gentry many miles round reſort in winter, and have 
aſſemblies, balls, &c. henee it is. vulgarly called Proud 
Prein. It has a large market-place, and the ſtreets 
are open, wide, and well paved. On the neighbouring 
common are annual horſe-races. Near it the duke of 
Hamilton, who came to reſcue Charles I. from impri- 
ſonment, was defeated in 1648; as were allo the rebels 
under general For/ter, on the thirteenth of November, 
1715, by generals Carpenter and IW ills. ; 

W1GAN, a large well built town, ſeated on the river 
Douglas, a hundred and ninety-five miles from London, 
is inhabited by ſhopkeepers of almoſt all kinds, and has 
been noted for its manufacture of coverlets, rugs, and 
blankets; it is governed by a 1 recorder, twelve 
aldermen, &c. A little to the S. of this town is a large 
manufactory for making caſt plate-glaſs, carried on by an 
incorporated company. (See page 523 of this Volume. ) | 
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'F HIS county is ſeparated on the N. from Lanca- 
: ſhire by the river Merſey, but juſt at the N. E. 
point it borders on Yorkfhire ; on the E. it is bounded by 
Derbyſhire 3. on the 8. E. by Staffordſhire; on the S. by 
Shropſhire; on the W. by Denbighſhire and Flintſhire, 
from which latter it is ſeparated by the Dee; and on the 
N. W. it js waſhed by the {rifþ ſea, into which project: 
VoI. ; $ © | rings | : 
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a pgninſula about thirteen miles in length, and fix in 
breadth, formed by the mouths of the Merſey and the Dee, 

The whole county extends thirty-three miles in length 
from N. to S. and forty-two in breadth from E. to W. 
without including the peninſula juſt mentioned on the 
W.; or a narrow track of land which ſtretches between 
Lancaſhire and Derb\ſhire, quite to Yeorkfhire, on the N. E. 
It is divided into ſeven hundreds, in which are contained 
thirteen market-towns, twenty vicarazes, eighty-ſix pa- 
riſhes, and ſix hundred and ſeventy villages. It lies in 
the dioceſe of Che/ter, and ſends only four members to 
parliament, namely, two for the county, and two for the 
city of Cheſter. 

As this county, like Lancaſhire and the biſhoprick of 
Durham, is a county palatine, it has a diſtinct govern- 
ment, which is adminiſtered by a chamberlain, a judge 
ſpecial, called chief-juſtice of Chefhire, a puiſne judge, &c. 
This juriſdiction has been held in the three counties ſrom 
immemorial cuſtom, or at leaſt, ever ſince the Norman 
conqueſt. Sir William Black/lone ſuppoſes ſuch authority to 
have been entruſted to a ſubject, becauſe each territor 
bordered upon an enemy's country (Males or Scotland), to 
render them more watchful in their defence; and that 
the inhabitants, having juſtice adminiſtered at home, might 
not, by going out of the county, weaken its ſtrength. 
The earldom of Cheſhire was united to the crown by 
Henry III. and has ever ſince given title to the king's 
eldeſt fon, 

The air is temperately cold and very healthy ; ſor the 
generality of the inhabitants live to a good old age. It 
is very rich in paſture and corn land; but there are ſeve- 
ral heaths upon which horſes and ſheep feed, among which 
are the extenſive foreſts of Macdesfield and Delamere. 
The country is generally level; the higheſt hills in it are 
about Frodſbam; and the extenſive paſtures with which 
It abounds feed a great number of cows, whoſe milk is 
peculiarly rich, and of which is made the excellent cheeſe 
well known by the name of Cheſtire; and ſuch quantities 
are made of it, that London alone is ſaid to take annually 
fourteen thouſand tons of it; vaſt quantities are alſo ſent 
to Bri/lo!, York, Scotland, Ireland, &c. However, a con- 
ſiderable quantity of what commonly goes by the name of 
Cheſhire cheeſe is made in Shropſhire, Staffor dſhire, and 
Lancaſhire. The art of making cheeſe, Mr. Pennant 
ſays, was introduced here by the Sas, and the Ce/trians 
have improved ſo highly in this article, as to excel all 
countries, not excepting that of Itah, the land of their 
ancient maſters. Tour in Wales, I. 122. This county 
alſo produces excellent ſalt, mill- ſtones little inferior to 
thoſe of eee fiſh, and metals. | 

The principal rivers of Cheſhire are the Merſey, which 
runs from the N. E. and is the boundary between this 
county and Lancaſhire; the. Meever, which riſes in Shrop- 
ſhire, and, after running about eighteen miles from S. to 
N. turns to the weſtward, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
mouth of the Merſey: in its courſe it receives the united 
ſtreams of the I elock and the Dane. The Dee, which 
riſes from two fountains in Wales, runs almoſt due N. 
to Cheſter, and diſcharges itſelf by a very wide and extend- 
ed mouth into the Iriſb ſea. It abounds with fine ſalmon 
and trout. | 
We have already ſpoken of the canal formed by the 
duke of Bridgewater, in our account of Lancaſhire, where 
it commences, and is conveyed over the river Merſey into 
this county, and proceeds weſtward about twenty. five 
miles. At Preſton on the Hill, five miles from Runcorn, / 
the capital canal which runs through the centre of this 
county to Stufferdſhire, by joining the duke's, completes 
the communication between the Trent and the Merſey, 
of which we have given a full account in deſeribing the 
county of Stafford. | tos FO! 

The principal towns in Cheſbire are the following: 

CHESTER, a very ancient city, a hundred and e'ghty- 
two miles N. W. of London. It is of a quadrangular 
form, and the walls which ſurround it are two miles in 
circumference, affording a pleaſant walk, with very 
agreeable proſpects. Ihe ſtreets, which croſs each other 
at right angles, are bounded by four gates, which an- 
ſwer the four cardinal points, of which the E. gate in 


particular is very ſtately. It is remarkable that all the 
principal ſtreets have a kind. of piazza1 over the ground- 
4 7 K floo- 
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floor, even with which are the tradeſmen's ſhopg.: theſe 
afford ſhelter from rain, and at the end of every ſtreet is 
a flight of ſteps to aſcend to the piazza. Here is a ſtrong 
caſtle on the S. fide of the city, in which is the county- 
hall, where all cauſes belonging to the county palatine are 
determined. The exchange is a neat building, ſupported 
by columns thirteen feet high, each of one ſtone, and over 
it is the city-hall. Here is a {trong ſtone bridge over the 
Dee, which extends into Wales, and by it is a handſome. 
water-houſe, Chefter has nine pariſh-churches one of 
which is in the S. aile of the cathedral, which is a pile 
venerable for its antiquity; but it is in no extraor- 
dinary condition. The city is governed by a mayor, two 
ſheriffs, and twenty-four aldermen. It was formerly a 
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harbour for ſhips ; but ſuch vaſt quantities of ſand have 


been thrown up bythe ſea, that the river would now hardly 
float a ſmall bark up to the city. Great pains have, how 
ever, been taken to remedy this inconvenience, and the 
inhabitants have cut a canal of. near ten miles in length 
at a very great expence, through which ſhips of conſidera- 
ble burden may come to Che/ier. The cuſtom-houſe re- 
venues here, in the year 1781, amounted to 4,143|. out 
of which were paid in debentures, bounties, and certifi- 
cates, 2,199]. ſalaries and incidents, 1,805 J. fo that this 
branch of revenue yielded a balance to the public of only 
137l. In the year 1784 it very nearly doubled that produce, 
and yielded a nett revenue of 4, 500l. 

NANT wich, or NAMPTWICH, is ſeated on the banks 
of the river Mecuer, which runs through it, and is a arge 
town, a hundred and fixty-two miles from London. It 
is well built, and the ſtreets make a handſome appear- 
ance. The inhabitants are rich, and carry on a good 
trade, particularly in falt and cheeſe; the latter exceed- 
ing all that is made in the country, from the excellency of 
che ſoil. Here are brine ſprings which lie on the banks 
of a freſh water ſtream, from which great quantities of 
white ſalt are obtained. The water 5 from the 
ſprings to the twich-houſes, as they are called, by troughs, 
is received into large caſks ſet in the ground; from hence 
it is put into the leads, and a fire made for keeping it 
warm, during which, women with wooden rakes gather 
it as it ſettles to the bottom. After this it is put into ſalt 
barrows, a kind of wicker baſkets, in the ſhape of a ſugar- 
loaf reverſed, that the water may drop from it and leave 
the ſalt dry. | Fu"; 
MipplEwicn, which ſtands between Nantwich and 

Northwich, likewiſe takes its name from its wich-houſes, 
and is alſo a large market-town, with a ſpacious church : 
it is ſeated on the river Croke, a hundred and ſeve 
miles from London ; has two excellent ſalt ſprings, and is 
chiefly noted for making ſalt. 1 5 

NoRTHWICH is likewiſe famous for the ſame ſprings, 
and is ſeated a hundred and ſeventy-five miles from London. 
About the end of the laſt century was diſcovered, on the 
S. ſide of the town, rock ſalt, which they ſtill continue to 
dig up and ſend in large lumps to the neighbouring ports 
of Liverpool and Briflol, where it is diſſolved and made into 
common falt. The falt mines here are very curious ; the 
deſcent into them is by a bucket, and they are a hundred 
and fifty feet below the ſurface of the earth, where the 
mine looks like a cathedral, ſupported by rows of- pillars, 
and the roof, which reſembles cryſtal, is compoſed of the 
ſame rock, tranſparent and glittering from the numerous 
candles of the workmen labouring with their pick-axes in 
digging it away. This rock work extends feveral acres. 
Much falt is alſo procured at Sandbach, a town to the E. 
of the three towns called Myobes, and from Smalliuaod ſalt- 
works, a few miles diſtant from it. | 
Congleton, Macclesfield, Knutsford, and br vag are in 2 
| e a ſtate from the manufactures carried on in them; 
particularly thoſe of cotton: there are likewiſe ſilk mills, 

and much ribbon- weaving. | ; 
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from Greenwich. It is about Ny 

N. to S.; in the wideſt part not above fifteen broad nor 
leſs than eight in the narroweſt. It is entirely ſurrounded 
with rocks, and conſequently has a very dangerous coaſt 

The foil is very different; the lime-ſtone ground to 
the S. is as good as o in England; but the mountains 
are cold and leſs fruitful. Theſe mountains extend in a 
ridge almoſt the whole length of the iſland, and ſupply 
the inhabitants quite round with exceeding good water 
and excellent peat for fuel. Snafield, the higheſt of theſe 
mountains, riſes at leaſt five hundred and eighty yards 
above the level of the ſea ; another account makes it treble 
chat height; and from thence is a fine proſpect of Eng. 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. | 
I) he air is cold and ſharp in winter; but where the 
have ſhelter it is as mild as in Lancaftzre, the froſts bein, 
chort, and the ſnow never lying long on the ground, elpe- 
cially near the fea, They have no coal-pits, but good 
quarries of black marble, and other ſtones for building, 
They have likewiſe mines of lead, copper, and iron. The 
orchards and gardens produce as good fruit, roots, and ve. 
getables, as oy in the wry ruby countries. 

cattle are generally leſs than thoſe of Zyg. 
land, and the gentlemen have ou draught and ſaddle 
horſes z but there is a very ſmall fort bred in the moun. 
tains three feet ſome inches high, which are very hand- 
ſome, and run with great ſwiftneſs. Here is alfo a breed 
of ſmall ſwine, which run wild in the mountains ; theſe 
and the wild ſheep are efteemed excellent meat. They 
have no badgers, foxes, otters, moles, hedge-hogs, ſnakes, or 
any other noxious animals. Eagles and hawks reſort here. 
he number of inhabitants was ſtated by the duke of 
Athol, in his letter to the lords of the treaſury, in the 
year 1765, to have been between thirty and forty thouſand, 
and ſince that time the iſland has greatly increaſed in po- 
pulation. They are an orderly civilized people, very 
charitable to the poor, and hoſpitable to ſtrangers. Theic 
language, which is called the Mans, is a diale& of the 
FA or that ſpoken in the weſtern iſles of Scotland, with 
a mixture of ſome Greet, Latin, and Melſb words. Into 
this language Bibles and devotional books have of late 
years been tranſlated. : 

In their habit and manner of living they imitate the 
Exgliſh, only the poorer ſort wear a kind of ſandals made 
of untanned leather, they being croſs-laced from the toe 
to the inſtep. Oat-cakes are their common bread. They 
have mills both for grinding of corn, and fulling of cloth. 
Their ſtaple commodities are wool, hides, and zallow ; and 
are extremely well ſituated for foreign trade. 
he iſland is divided into fix ſheadings, and every 
ſheading has its proper coroner, who is in the nature of a 
ſheriff, and is entruſted with the peace of his diſtri, ſe- 
cures criminals, and brings them to juſtice, The legil- 
lative power is lodged in twenty-four keys, ſo called from 
their unlocking, as it were, or ſolving the difficulties of 
the law. Theſe repreſent the commons, and join with 
the lord's court in making all new laws, and with the 
deemſters or judges in ſettling and determining the mean- 
ing of the ancient laws and cuſtoms in all difficult caſes. 
Since the iſland has been transferred from the Atholl fa- 
mily to the crown, the principal officers have been his 
majeſty's dremfter, the clerk of the rolls, and the attorney- 
general for the iſland, 

The biſhop of Afar is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 


ExcLaxp. 


miles in length from 


td 


| York, and ſtyled biſhop of Seder and Man; the former 


being a biſhopric in the weſtern iſlands of Jona, or St. 
| Columbus, commonly called Calumb-tyle; but the biſhop is 
a baron of the ifle, and has his own courts for his tempo- 
ralities, in which one of the deemſters fits as judge; but 
he has no ſeat in the houſe of lords. The religion and 
worſhip is exactly the ſame with that of the 1 99 
England. The clergy meet in convocation at leaſt once 

ey are digni- 
hed with the title of Sir before their Chriſtian names. 


Tu IsLE or Man. 


HE IstE or Man, which Cæſar calls Mona, is ſi- 
tuated between England and Ireland, at almoſt an 
equal diſtance from each, and lies between 95 
54. 22. N. latitude, and 4 11% to 4. 38“. W. 
A e 4 
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There are here ſeventeen pariſh-churches, and four cha- 
pels; with four market- towns; namely Ca/tletown, the 
capital, and reſidence of the governor, where the courts of 
juſtice are held; Douglas, Peel, and Ramſay. 5 
DoveLas is the richeſt and moſt populous town of the 


55“, and fiſland. The harbour for ſhips of tolerable burden is ex- 
longitude I tremely ſafe, and has a fine mole; 


which runs out inta 
the 


EE OK 
the ſea, and renders this one of the beſt harbours in any 
part of the three kingdoms. bac 

On the little % of Peele, on the W. ſide of Man, is a 
town of the ſame name, with a fortified caſtle. 

The iſland has been ſucceſſively inhabited by the Britons, 
Scotch, and Norwegtans; but at laſt became ſubject to 
England about the cloſe of the reign of Edward I. or the 
beginning of that of Edward II. It appears to have been 
at one time held by the dukes of Northumberland, for, on 
the attainder of that nobleman in the reign of Henry IV. 
the king granted it in full ſovereignty to Sir John Stanley, 
and his heirs, to be holden by homage, and the preſenta- 
tions of two falcons on a coronation. It was the laſt 
place which adhered to the intereſts of Charles II. during 
his exile. After the execution of James the ſeventh ear] 
of Derby, his counteſs defended it for ſome time, but it at 
length ſurrendered to the parliament forces, and general 
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Fairfax was governor of the iſland during the common- 


wealth, The earls of Derby, lineally deſcended from the 
firſt grantee, held it until the year 1735, when that line 
terminating, it paſſed to the duke and dutcheſs of Ahell. 
The ſituation of the iſland being remarkably ſuited for 
carrying on a contraband trade, an act of parliament paſſed 
in the reign of George I. by which the lords of the treaſury 
were empowered to treat for the purchaſe of the iſle of 
Man, or of ſuch parts of the rights claimed by the earl of 
Derby in the iſland as ſhould be found expedient to veſt in 
the crown, for preventing illicit trade, but nothing was then 
effected, or after it devolved to the Atholl family; the late 
duke aways declaring, that “ no temptation of gain could 
induce him to give up ſo ancient, ſo honourable, and ſo 
noble a birth- right, ſuch as no ſubject of the crown of 
England now has, or ever had.” Letter from the duke of 
. Mthall to the lords of the Treaſury, dated 20th Auguf/l, 1764. 
The evil, however, grew to ſuch a magnitude, that Mr. 


Grenville, during his adminiſtration, thought it neceſſary 


for the legiſlature to interfere, and make ſome regulations 
reſpeRing the Ie of Man ; and the apprehenſion of ſuch a 
meaſure, probably inclined the duke and dutcheſs to propoſe 


terms, on which to ſurrender their rights of ſovereignty ; 


and in the year 1765 an act paſſed for veſting the iſland in 
the crown, on payment of 70,0001. ſecuring to the Atholl 
family their landed property, with. all their manorial rights 
and courts baron, inland waters, fiſheries, and mills, with 
all mines, minerals, and quarries ; alſo all deodands, waifs, 
eſtrays, and wrecks at ſea, together with the patronage of 
the biſhopric, and the other eccleſiaſtical benefices in the 
iſland. | 
From the account of the revenues which was' delivered 
to the lords of the Treaſury by the duke it appears, that 
from the year 1754 to 1763 incluſive, the whole amounted 
to 85,0851. Manks money, ſeven pounds of which being 
equal to fix pounds Britiſh, reduces the ſum to 72,9301. 
Sterling, or upward of ſeven thouſand pounds per annum. 
A few years after this bargain was made, the duke 
claimed the duty of 108. paid by every herring boat, as 
part of his reſerved rights ; but that and ſome other claims 
were rejected by the law officers of the crown to whom 
they were referred. An application has lately been made 


to parliament for a farther compenſation, on the plea, that 


the ſum given was inadequate, but without ſucceſs. __ 
The firſt Tyntbald, after the iſland became ſubject to the 
crown, was held in the year 1770, and conſiſted of a general 
convention of the eſtates and legiſlature of the iſland. An 
exciſe-office and cuſtom-houſe were eſtabliſhed, and a mi- 
litary force was ſent thither : the ports of the //e of Man 
were put under the fuperintendency of the officers of the 
ort of I/hitehaven; from which it is diſtant fourteen 


— Two acts of parliament have been paſſed, the firſt, 


in 1767, which was deſigned to regulate the manufactures, 
and to encourage the herring fiſhery by bounties; the 
Other, in 177 1, withdrew the bounties, and applied the mo- 
ney ariſing from the duties to the repairing, amending, and 
ſupporting the ſeveral harbours. | 

By papers laid before the Houſe of Commons it appears, 
that the revenue of the Cuſtoms, in the year 1765, 


was 8 185 
in 1770 1,484 
in 1780  - 3,216 
in 1789 - 6,968 
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fatal to the liberties. of J/ales. 


which, beginning at the.north=eaſt, are Flinthire, Denbigh- 
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From another paper it appears, that from May 1765 t» 
January 1770, the diſburſements exceeded the groſs reve- 
nues by 8,8161. but from the 5th of January 1782 to the. 
roth OQober 1784, the revenue exceeded the diſburſe- 
ments by 829]. : Eu 

Before the S. promontory of Man is alittle iſland called 
the Calf of Man : it is about three miles in circuit, and 
ſeparated from Man by a channel about a quarter of a mile 
broad. At one time of the year it abounds with puſjins, 
and alſo with a ſpecies of ducks and drakes, by the Engit/h 
called barnacles, and by the Scots clakes and Sand geeſe. . 
The puffins, in the month of July, breed in the holes of 
the rabbits, who reſign their habitations to theſe ſtrangers. 
In Auguſt, they are hunted, as it is called, and many 
thouſand young ones are taken every year; theſe are 
moſtly eaten on the iſland, but many of them are pickled, 
and ſent about as preſents. About the rocks of this iſland 
alſo breed an incredible number of all ſorts of ſea fowl. 


—_O_—__w —— 


V 
WALES. 


WE are now come to Hales, an extenſive mountainous 

country, ſeparated from England by a range of almoſt 
inacceſſible mountains, which to the ancient inhabitants of 
Britain ſeemed formed by nature as bulwarks for the defence 
of liberty. Thither therefore thoſe Britons retired, who 
finding reſiſtance ineffectual, diſdained to ſubmit to the Ro- 
mans, and thither they were followed by their countrymen, 


who were afterward: unable to oppoſe the victorious arms 


of the Saxons. Thus theſe barren mountains became the aſy- 
lum of liberty, and were inhabited by a brave race, who for 
the ſake of that invaluable bleſſing, freedom, preferred them 
to their native poſſeſſions in the fertile plains of England. 

By this means they have preſerved their race, who till 
ſpeak the ſame language, have the ſame tempers and diſpo- 
ſitions, and deſpiſe a pedigree that can be traced no higher 
than William the Conqueror. | 28 

The Saxons gave the country the name of Wallia, and 

the people that of Ze; terms by which they uſed to de- 
note countries and people, that appeared to them ſtrange 
and unknown. Hence the people themſelves, who are 
unacquainted with the Engliſb, know not that their coun- 
try is called Wales or themſelves or their language termed 
Welſh; but inſtead of Vales uſe the word Cycary, or the 
ancient country, and call the language Cymerazg, How- 
ever, people in affluent circumſtances, and thoſe who keep 
inns on the public roads, generally ſpeak Engliſb. The 
IVelh counties and boroughs received the privilege of - 
ſending members to parliament, by an act paſſed in the 
27th Henry VIII. | 

It was anciently bounded on all ſides by the Severn and 
Dee, till the Saxons made themſelves maſters of all the plain 
country over theſe rivers, and Offa, king of Mercia, made 
a great ditch, as the boundary bet ween his kingdom and 
Wales. The kings of England, alſo, after the conqueſt, 
obliged the inhabitants to retire farther weſtward, and to 
ſecure themſelves among the mountains; they enjoyed their 
own laws, lived under their own princes, and maintained 
their liberties againſt all the attempts of the Zngl;þb, till in 
the year 1282, Llewellin ap Griffith, prince of Wales, loſt 
his life in a battle fought with Edward I. which proved 
His queen was afterward 
delivered of a prince at Caernarvon, who was the firſt 
Engliſh prince of Wales, and from that time the eldeſt ſon 
of the kings of England have held the principality of Wales. 
It is a commonly received, but ill- founded ſtory, that Ed- 
ward, ſoon after the birth of this prince, ſummoned a meet- 
ing of the Melſb lords, and promiſed to give them a prince 
of unexceptionable manners, a Yelfhman by birth, and one 
who could ſpeak no other language. The aſſembly receiv- 
ing theſe declarations with the warmeſt approbation, he 
then inveſted his infant ſon with the principality ; but the 
beſt hiſtorians have treated this-relation as a 22 con- 
ceit, ill ſuiting the dignity of character which that prince 
always maintained. | i 

This country is at preſent divided into twelve counties, 


rey 
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_ ſhire, Caernarvon, Angleſey, Mer ionetihſbire, and Mont gomery- 
Hire, called Nox rn-WaAlkESsB; Radnorſhire, Cardiganſbire, 
Pembrokeſhire, Caer marthenſbire, Brectnocihſbire, and Gla- 
mor ganſbire, termed Souru-WäarESs. The inhabitants 
of Males have been ſuppoſed to amount to about three 
hundred thouſand. 


— 


NORTH WALES: 
FLINTSHIRE, 


* 


HE leaſt of the twelve elſb counties, is bounded on 
the N. and N. E, by an arm of the ſea, forming a 
large bay, at the mouth of the river Dee, which divides it 
from Cheſhire; on the N. W. by the 1riþ ſea; on the E. 
by the river Dee, which continues to divide it from Cheſhire, 
and on the S. and 8. W. from Denbighſbire. It is twenty- 
nine miles in breadth from N. W. to S. E. and twelve in 
length, where broadeſt. A part of Flintſhire extends on 
the E. ſide of the Dee, about nine miles, between Cheſhire 
and Shrephire. It is at firſt no more than five miles acroſs, 
- but ſpreads out in its moſt eaftern part to about eight 
miles. It is divided into five hundreds, in which are two 
market-towns and twenty-eight pariſhes. The greateſt 
part of this county lies in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, and the 
reſt belongs to that of Chefler. It ſends two members to 
parliament, one for the county, and one for the town of 
Flint, Caerwys, &c. | 

The vallies in this county poſſeſs coal and fregſtane, the 
hills lead and caiamine, with vaſt quantities of /tme-/tone. 
The principal trade of the county is mining and ſmelting. 
The northern part produces wheat, much of which 
is exported to Liverpool, the county raiſing more than 
ſufficient for the conſumption of its inhabitants: there 1s 
alſo much wood. A lofty range of mountains riſes on the 
W. and forms a bold frontier. Flintſhire is entirely deſti- 
tute of the foſſil, uſually called by the ſame name. The 
collieries of Meñiyn Bychton have been worked for a 
very conſiderable time, and, in the laſt century, ſupplied 
Dublin and the eaſtern part of Ireland with coals. Theſe 
coal mines were diſcovered in the reign of Edward I. but 
at preſent the conſumption of coals is much on the decline, 
partly from the riſe of the works at I hitebaven, but more 
from the loſs of the channel of the Dee, which, in the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, flowed clofe to the ſhore, 
but now it flows from the oppoſite ſhore. The tides re- 
cede here ſo far that no great variety of fiſh can be pro- 
cured: thoſe moſt abundant are of the flat kind. Pennant's 
Tour in M ales. I. 3 to 43. 

The cows, though ſmall, yield a great quantity of milk, 
in proportion to their ſize, and their fleſh is excellent beef. 
This county produces good butter, cheeſe, and honey, of 
which laſt the natives make metheglin, a wholeſome liquor, 
much uſed in thoſe parts. 

The principal rivers are the Chuyd, the II heeler, the Dee, 
the Sevion, the Ekoy, and the Alen. 

On the E. ſide of the county, near Nortbop, are conſi- 
derable potteries of coarſe earthenware, which is princi- 
pally tranſported to Jrelaud, and the towns on the Welſb 
coaſt, particularly Swanſea; there are beſide, other works 
for the makin fre bricks, few clays being better fitted for 
the purpoſe of reſiſting the intenſe heat of the ſmelting fur- 
naces. They are made of different ſizes, and ſome, which 
arg called bearers, weigh 200]b, Great quantities of tiles 
for barn-floors, and for rooms, are alſo made here. Pen- 
nant. I. 91. | Fog | 

The principal towns in this county are the following: 

ST. ASAPH, an epiſcopal city, called by the Welſb Lban 
Ekhuy, as being ſituated at the confluence of the river Eluy 
with the Choyd, obtained its Engliſh name from Aſaph, a 
devout man, who was biſhop of this place. The town, 
though ſeated near the pleaſant vale of C uud and the ſee of 
a biſhop, is a poor ill-built place; but has a weekly 

FIN r is ſituated near the river Dee, where is a ſmall 
harbour; it is twelve miles W. of Che/ter, has no market, 


but four fairs in the year, The aſſizes are held here, and 
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the town is governed by a mayor, who is ſtyled | 
of the caſtle, which wo ene i build; ee 
lies in ruins. In this place the unfortunate Richard [p 
was confined by the duke of N | : 
HoLYWELL, a town ſeated twelve miles to the N. E of 
St. Aſaph, is famous for St. Winifred's Mell, which is "ER 
of the fineſt ſprings in the world. It pours out twenty. one 
tons of water in a minute, which running in the middle or 
the town down the fide of a hill, is made uſe of by every 
houſe as it paſſes, after which it turns ſeveral mills, uſed in 
various manufactures, which greatly increaſe the popula. 
tion of the place, and its neighbourhood; the townſh; 
containing more than 2000 ſouls. Over the ſpring, where 
there is a handſome bath, is a neat chapel, which ſtands 
upon pillars, and on the windows are painted the chief 
events in St. Miniſred's or IPenefrede's life, About the 
well grows ſome moſs, which people fooliſhly imagine to 
be St. Ninifred's hair. She is reputed a virgin martyr 
who lived in the ſeventh century, and, as the legend fays, 
was raviſhed and beheaded in this place by a pagan tyrant, 
and this ſpring it is ſaid miraculouſly roſe from her blood. 
Hence this bath was much frequented by popiſh pilgrims 
out of devotion, as well as by thoſe who came to 2. th in 
it, for medicinal purpoſes. Mr. Pennant ſays, * the cuſ- 
tom of viſiting this well in pilgrimage, and offering up de- 
votions there, is not yet entirely laid aſide: in the ſummer 
a few are ſtill to be ſeen in the water, in deep devotion, up 
to their chins for hours, ſending up their prayers, or per- 
forming a number of evolutions round the polygonal well. 
In the year 1686 James II. viſited this well, and received 
as a reward, a preſent of the very ſhift in which his great- 
randmother, Mary queen of Scots, loſt her head.” Jour 


in Wales. I. 37. 


DEnBIGHSHIRE 


[ S bounded on the N. by the 7 ſea and a part of Flint- 

Hire; on the E. by Flintſbire and Shropſhire; on the S. 
by Merionethfhire and Montgomeryſbire; on the W. by Caer- 
narvonſhire, from which it is particularly ſeparated by th: 
river Conway. It extends from N. W. to S. E. forty-eight 
miles, and from N. to S. in its broadeſt part it is twenty 
miles, but in general it is much leſs. This county is di- 
vided into twelve hundreds, which contain four market- 
towns, and fifty-ſeven pariſhes. It is partly in the dioceſe 
of St. Aſaph; but the greateſt part of the vale of CQuuyd i; 
in the dioceſe of Bangor, It ſends two, members to par- 
liament, one for the county, and one for the borough of 
Denbigh, 4 

The ſoil of this county is various; for the famous vale 
of Choyd is a fruitful, pleaſant, and delightful" ſpot, ſaid ta 
be equalled by few places in Europe, and takes up ſo great 
a part of the county, that it extends near ſeventeen miles 
from N. to S. and from E. to W. about five. The E. fide 
of the county is not very fertile, and the W. is in a man- 
ner entirely barren. The inhabitants generally live to a 
great age, and thoſe who dwell in the above vale are re- 
markable for retaining great vivacity to the longeſt period 
of life. The chief commodities this county affords are 
lead, horned cattle, ſheep, goats, fiſh, and fowl. 

The valleys are well watered by rivers; the Chuyd rifcs 
in the middle of the county, and taking a compaſs to the 
S. E. then turns to the N. W. and having entered Flint- 
ſhire, falls into the Iriſh ſea, The Eliuy riſes in the S. W. 
edge of the county, and runs chiefly to the N. and N. E. 
till it enters Flintſhire, immediately after which it falls into 
the Chuyd. The Dee enters this county from Merioneth- 


Hire, and becomes the boundary between it and Cheſhire. 


The Conway is, in ſome meaſure, the boundary between 
Denbighſhire and Caernar vonſbire. | 
The principal places in this county are the following : 

DensicH, the county town, ſeated on the fide of a 
rocky hill on a branch of the river Choyd, twenty-ſeven 
miles to the W. of Cheſter, and two hundred and nine to 
the N. W. of London. It was formerly walled round, and 
ſecured by a caſtle, 3 to be impregnable, from its 
advantageous ſituation. It gives the title of earl to the 
family of Fielding; it is governed by an alderman, two bai- 


liffs, twenty-five capital burgeſſes, c. Its market on 
: 3 | Wedneſlays 


N 
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Wedneſdays is plentifully ſupplied with corn, cattle, 
and other proviſions, The town is pretty large and po- 
pulous, and a conſiderable trade is carried on by the 
tanners, glovers, and ſhoemakers, 

RUTHEN is ſeated in the vale of Cd, ten miles to 
the S. E. of Denbigh, It had once a large caſtle, which 
is now in ruins; it is a pretty large corporation town, 
well inhabited. 

WREXHAM; the largeſt and moſt populous town in 
North Wales, is ſeated on a river that falls into the Dee: 
its church 1s not only the glory of the place but of N. 
Wales: the inſide is very ſpacious, and conſiſts of a nave, 
two aiſles, and a chancel: above the pillars are abun- 
dance of groteſque carvings in ridicule of the regular 
clergy, and the female religious, both abbeſſes and nuns, 
In the year 1331 the ſteeple of this church was blewn 
down, and in 1457 the church was burnt down. In 
order to rebuild it, an indulgence of forty days, for five 
years, Was granted to every contributor toward the pious 
work. It was finiſhed about the year 1472: the ſleeple, 
as appears from an inſcription on it, was not finiſhed 
till 1506. Beſide the church, there are two large meeting- 
houſes, in one of which it is ſaid, they preach in Zelþ 
one part of the day, and in Engliſb the other. Here is a 
conſiderable manufacture of flannel, which is ſent in large 
quantities to London. 

The W. part of this pariſh 1s hilly and mineral: part 
of the mines on the waſte are. the property of lord Greſ- 
venor, and ſome belong to the corporation of Che/ter. 
Near Wrexham is a great foundry for cannon, under the 
direction of Mr, Hillinſon, who, in the late war between 
the Turks and Riffſians, furniſhed each power with thoſe 
deſtructive engines.” 

Four miles S. of JYrcxham is Rhiwabon, or Ruabon, the 
church of which village was fitted up in a very neat man- 
ner, chiefly at the expence of Sir Wathin Milliams Wynne, 
who beſtowed on it an organ and a ſmall font, the lat- 
ter on occaſion of chriſtening his eldeſt fon in 1772. 

The park of Vaiſtay, now called /7yni-/tay, reaches 
to this village, and is moſt advantageouſly ſituated : the 
grounds well wooded, the views diſtinct, and extremely 
grand, eſpecially thoſe toward the Berwyn mountains, 
on the borders of Merionethſbire, and the auguſt breach 
made into them beyond Llangollen, by the rapid Dee, 
through the country of the irregular and wild Glendwr. 
The former name of the place, as obſerved above, was 
Wat-/lay, from its ſituation on the famous dike, but was 
changed to Mynn-ſtay by Sir John Wynn, out of reſpect to 
his own name, The new part of the manſion was built 
by the late Sir Watlin; the preſent owner has built a no- 
ble room: adjoining to the houſe is a ſmall elegant theatre, 
in which the munificent owner annually enlivens the 
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. 
CAERNARVONSHIRE, or CARNARVONSHIRE, 


Ch LLED by the Veiſß Sir Gaernarvon, is bounded 
on the N. by the 1ri/þ ſea, on the E. by Denbighſhire, 

on the S. E. by Merionethfhire, on the N. W. by the 
narrow channel which ſeparates it from Angleſey, and on 
the 8. by St. George's Channel; into which its ſouthern 
part extends in a narrow peninſula, From Bardſey Sound, 
on the $, W. point, to the great Orme's-head on the N. E. 
pang the county extends forty-eight miles; its greateſt 
readth from E. to W. is twenty-four miles, but in ge- 
neral it is much narrower. This county is divided into 
ſeven hundreds, in which are fix market-towns, and ſixty- 
eight pariſhes; it is ſeated in the dioceſe of Bangor, and 
ſends two members to parliament, one for the county, 
and one for Caernarvon. | | 
The ſnow on many of the mountains lies for nine or 
ten months in the year. The ſoil is particularly ſtony, 
and riſes in vaſt mountains one above another, from 
whence this county has not been improperly called the 
Engliſh Alps. The higheſt mountain, which is called 
W 2 is boggy on the top, and has two lakes that 
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abound with fiſh; particularly the char and the guiniard- 

Ihe height of this mountain, reckoning from the quay 

at Caernas von to the higheſt peak, Mr. ere ſays, is 

1189 yards and one foot. Tour in Wales. II. 165. Snow- 

don was held as ſacred by the ancient Britons, as Parnaſſus 
was by the Greeks, and Ida by the Cretans. It is ſtill ſaid, 

that whoever ſleeps upon Snowdon will wake inſpired as 

much as if he had taken a nap on the hill of Apollo. The 

Britons ia very early times worſhipped mountains and 

rivers, Mr. Pennant found pieces of lava on this mountain, 

and on the ſummit groups of columnar ſtones of vaſt ſize, 

lying in all directions. I he ſheep which feed on the ſides 

of this mountain yield the ſweeteſt mutton in ales. Here 

are likewiſe many goats. Theſe are driven to a conſider- 

able height, in the ſummer ſeaſon, their keepers dwelling 

in tents, and ſubſiſting on oatmeal cakes, butter, cheeſe, 

and whey. The moſt remarkable mountain, next to that 

of Snewdon-hill, is Penman Mawr, which hangs per- 

pendicularly over the ſea at fo vaſt a height, that few 

ſpectators would be able to look down the dreadful 
ſteep. On the fide next the ſea is a road cut out of the 
rock, about ſix or ſeven feet wide, which winds up a 
ſteep aſcent, and uſed to be defended on one fide only 
by a flight wall, in ſome parts about a yard high, in 
others by only a bank, that ſcarce roſe a foot above the 
road. The ſea was ſeen daſhing its waves forty fathoms 
below, with the mountain riſing as much above the tra- 
veller's head. ' his dangerous road was a few years ago 
ſecured by a wall breaſt high, to the building of which 
the city of Dublin wg contributed, it being in the 
high road to Holyhead. This county is alſo remarkable 
for the great number of its lakes. 

The principal river is, the Conway, which parts Caer- 
narvonſhire from Denbighſhire. It riſes from a lake where 
the three counties of Caernarvon, Denbigh, and Merioneth 
join, and running northward, falls into the Iriſb ſea at 
Abercontuay. Here are many other ſmaller rivers, diſperſed 
in various parts of the country, The chief towns are 
the following: 

Bao, ſeated thirty-ſix miles to the W. of St. Aſaph, 
and two hundred and thirty-ſix to the N. W. of London; 
on the ſtraits of Menai, which ſeparate this county from 
Angleſea. Though the ſee of a biſhop it is an old and mean 
place; yet was ſo conſiderable in ancient times, that it was 
called Bangor the Great, and was defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle. It has a market on Wedneſdays, and its principal 
buildings are the cathedral and the biſhop's palace; the 
former is celebrated for being the ſite of the moſt ancient 
Britiſh monaſtery, or rather ſeminary, which contained 
2400 monks, who dividing themſelves into ſeven bands, 
paſſed their time alternately in prayer and labour. Bede 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. 280; or, as another writer ſays, an hundred, 
by turns, paſſed an hour in devotion, ſo that the whole 
twenty-four hours were employed in religion. This 
pious community was diſperſed, after the ſlaughter of 
their brethren at the battle of Cheſler, and their houſe | 
\ overthrown. Ililliam the monk, and librarian of 
Malmſbury, contemporary with king Stephen, ſpeaks of 
the remains in his days. Scrip. pot Bedam 294. This 
ſeminary ſent out many thouſands of religious: about the 
year 400 it produced the celebrated Pelagius, who is uſu- 
ally ſtigmatiſed by the name of © the arch-heretic.” The 
monks of this community, in common with all the Bri- 
tiſh clergy, were ſtrenuous oppoſers of the uſurpation of 
the church of Rome: ſeven biſhops, and a great number 
of learned men, were deputed from Banger, to meet the 
famous miſſionaty Augu/tine, the monk; when he inſiſted 
on their concurrence with his demands, in fo dictatorial 
a tone, that they broke up the conference, fixed in the 
reſolution to maintain the original cites of their own. 
church, which remained pure, and independent of all 
foreign prelates, for many centuries after that period, 
The town is governed by the biſhop's ſteward, who holds 
the courts. - : V 5 

The ancient Briti/h boats, called by Pliny, vitilia na- 
vigia, are the ſame as the modern caracles, which are 
much uſed in theſe parts, and on the Severn, for the pur- 
poſe of ſalmon fiſhing. They have now loſt the cauſe 
of their name, being no longer covered with coria or 


hides, but with ſtrong pitched canyaſs. They hold only 
a 6 ® | a ſingle 
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a ſingle perſon, who uſes a paddle with 77 dexterity. 

ater races are often performed in theſe light veſſels. 
The Britons had them of large ſize, and even made ſhort 
voyages in them, according to the account we receive 
from Lucan. 

CAERNARVON borders on the ſea, by which, and two 
rivers, it is ſurrounded on all ſides, except toward the E. 
It ſtands ſeven miles to the S. W. of Bangor, and two 
hundred and fifty-one to the N. W. of Lendm. This 
town,” ſays Mr. Pennant, ©* is juſtly the boaſt of North 
Malis, for the beauty of ſituation, goodneſs of the build- 
ings, regularity of the plan, and, above all, the grandeur 
of the caſtle. It is deſtitute of manufactures, but has a 
briſk trade with London, Brij/tal, Liverpool, and Ireland, 
for the ſeveral neceſſaries of life.” Tour in Wales, II. 214. 
The conſtable of the caſtle is always mayor of the town 

dy his patent; beſides whom there is always an alderman, 
two bailiffs, a town-clerk, &c. It was built by King 
Edward I. to ſecure a paſſage into the % of Angleſey, and 
here was born king Edward II. the firſt Engliſb prince of 
Wiles, as we have already obſerved; in this place was like- 
wiſe held the chancery and exchequer for North Wales. 

ABERCONWAY, or Cox wax, is ſeated at the mouth 
of the river Conway, fifteen miles to the N. W. of Den- 
bigb, and two hundred and nine from Londen. It is a large 
walled town, with the remains of a caſtle, which in an- 
cient times was a moſt magnificent ſtructure. Here is 
one church in which they preach one Sunday in Engaiſb, 
and the other in Ye; it has a remarkable epitaph to 
the following purpoſe: ©* Here lieth the body of Nicholas 
« flockes of Conway, gent; who was the one-and-fortieth 
<< child of his father, William Hookes, Eſq. by Alice his 
<< mother, and the father of twenty-ſeven children. He 
« died the twentieth day of March, 1637.” 

Off the ſouth-weſtern point of this county, about two 
miles diſtant, is the ſmall iſland of Bard/iy, not four 
miles in circumference, where, in former times, was a 
celebrated convent: 
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The ISLE of ANGLESEY, or ANGLESE Ag 
T HE moſt weſtern — of North Wales, is ſepa- 
rated from Caernarvon a narrow ſtrait, called 
Menai. It is nineteen miles in length from N. to S. 
and twenty- two in length from E. to W. from the point 
near Beaumaris to Holyhead: T his iftand was called by the 
ancients Mona, and was the ſeat of the Druids; but being 
reduced by the Exgliß in the reign of Edward I. it re- 
ceived the name of Angleſey, or the Engh/h and. The 
ſtraits of Menai in ſome places may be paſſed on foot at 
low water. | i 
It is divided into ſix hundreds, in which are two mar- 
et- towns, two chaces, and ſeventy-four pariſhes. Ac- 
cording to Camden it formerly contained three hundred 
and fixty-three villages. It lies in the dioceſe of Bangor, 
and ſends two members to parliament, one for the county, 
and one for Beaumaris. | 
The foil of Angleſey is much more fertile than might 
be imagined from its ſtony, rocky, and mountainous bot- 
tom. It particularly abounds in barley and oats, which are 
ſaid to be the beſt in all ales, and likewiſe in cattle, 
Fowl, and fb. From the mountains are dug mill. ſtones 
and grind-flones. Near Kemlyn harbour is a quarry of a 
beautiful marble, among which is found the aſbeſtos, 
called here falamander's wool; it is a ſubſtance like flax, 
and . wilt bear a common fire without being conſumed, 
Not far from this is a yellow ſulphurous copper ore, and 
about three miles to the eaſtward is a vein of ſtony ochre 
of various colours, as, red, yellow, and blue. | 
Dulas-bay on the N. — þ runs about a mile and half 
deep into the country, and is frequented by ſmall veſſels 
which take off the oats and butter of thoſe parts, near to 
which is Pary's MounTain, which contains the moſt 
conſiderable body of copper ore perhaps ever known, The 
external aſpect of the hill is extremely rude, and riſes into 
enormous rocks- of coarſe white quartz. The ore is 
lodged in a baſon, or hollow, and has on one fide a ſmall 
lake, over whoſe waters, diſtaſteful as thoſe of Avernus, no 


water and ſinks to the bottom. 
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has, by the mineral operations, aſſumed a moſt ſavage 
appearance. Suffocating fumes of the burning heaps of 
copper ariſe in all parts, and extend their baneful influ. 
ence for miles around. Mr. Pennant ſays that the ore has 
been worked in a very diſtant period, and veſtiges of the 
ancient operations appear in ſeveral parts, carried on b 
trenching, and heating the rocks intenſely, then ſuddenly 
ouring on water ſo as to cauſe them to crack or (cale, 
In the year 1768, after a long courſe of fruitleſs ſearch 
which was on the point of being abandoned, a large bog 
of copper ore was found, which has ever ſince been 
worked to great advantage, and ſtil] promiſes a vaſt ſup. 
ly. The water lodged in the bottom of the bed of ore, 
E ſtrongly impregnated with the metal, is drawn up, 
and diſtributed into pits. A quantity of iron is immerſed 
in this water, and the particles of copper are immediatel 
precipitated, whilſt the iron igſelf is gradually diſſolved 
into a yellow ochre, great part of it floats off by the 
The pieces of iron ore 
are frequently taken out, and the copper ſcraped off, 
and this is repeated until the whole of the iron is con- 
ſumed. The copper thus procured differs little from 
native copper, and is prized accordingly, being fold at 
from 251. to 451. a ton. This kind of proceſs has long 
been practiſed in the Yicklow mines of Ireland, and, above 
a century, in thoſe of Herngrundt in Hungary; where it 
is called Ziment copper. The waters of the Hungarian 
mines are much more ſtrongly impregnated with copper 
than thoſe of Parry's-mountain. Mr. Pennant (ays eight 
tons of gunpowder are annually uſed for blaſting the 
rock. Tour in Wales. II. 271. Nature has been profuſe 
in beſtowing her mineral favours upon this ſpot; for 
above the copper ore, and not more than two-thirds of a 
yard beneath the common ſoil, is a bed of yellowiſh greaſy 
clay, from one to four yards thick, containing lead ore, 
from a ton of which metal upward of fifty ounces of 
filyer are generally obtained. Theſe works have added 
greatly to the population of the iſland, for about fifteen 
hundred perſons are employed, who, with their families, 
are ſuppoſed to make 8000 ſouls, who procure their ſub- 
ſiſtence from theſe mines; the chief proprietor of which 
was the late Sir Nicholas Bailey, and, at his death, they 
deſcended to his nephew the earl of Uzxbriage. 
The principal rivers are the Brant, the Alow, and the 
Keveny. 3 | 
Among the antiquities of this iſland are two circles of 
ſtones, like thoſe of Stonehenge on Saliſbury-plain, ſuppoſed 
to be the ruins of a druidical temple. This iſland gives 
the title of earl to the family of Anneſſey. | 
The principal places in this iſland are, 
BeAUMAR 18; the county town, where all the public 
affairs of the iſland are tranſacted. It is ſeated. on the E. 
ſide of Angleſey, nine miles to the N. of Bangor, and two 
hundred and forty-one N: W. of London. It was built 
by king Edward I. to ove his conqueſts here, who for 
that purpoſe erected a caſtle in the year 1295. The town 
receives its name from its ſtanding in a fine mooriſh plain. 
It is at preſent a populous place, in which the ſeſſion and 
county gaol are kept. It has a good harbour for ſhip- 
ping; and as it lies in the direct road to Holyhead, this 
contributes to its trade, by the paſſengers who go through 
it in order to fail for Ireland; but, notwithſtanding its 
harbour, it has little or no foreign trade, It principally 
conſiſts of two handſome ſtreets, and has a church, in 
which are ſome fine monuments. | | 
HoLYHEAD lies twenty-four miles to the W. of 
Beaumaris, oppoſite to Dublin, from which it is diſtant 
74 miles, the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt paſſage over St. George's 
Channel. This being the moſt weſterly point of Angleſey, 
it is a little iſland of itſelf, joined to Angleſey by a ſtone 
bridge. It has a village called in the Welſb Caer Gybi, 
which conſiſts of a few ſtraggling thatched houſes, built 
on the rock; yet ſeveral of them have good accommoda- 
tions for travellers. The packet boats from Dublin ar- 
rive here three times a week, if the wind permits. 
On the rocks grow the herb of which is made kelp, a 
fixed ſalt uſed in making glaſs, and in alum-works. In 
the neighbourhood is a large vein of white fuller's earth, 
and another of yellow, which might be of ule to fullers. 
Large flocks of puffins are often ſeen here; they all come 


bird js known to paſs, The whole aſpect of this aero. 


in one night, and depart in the ſame manner. 
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Off the northern point of Angleſey, at the diſtance of 
about two miles, is the little iſland of Serries, formed of 
a ſolid rock, and here a light-houfe is erected. Vaſt 
quantities of fiſh reſort here, and ſeals in great numbers, 
At the ſtated ſeaſon Jarge flights of puffins likewiſe fre- 
quent it, to lay their eggs and rear their young. 


— — — 


MERIONETHSHIRE 


8 bounded on the N. by Caernarvonſhire and Denbigh- 
hire; on the E. by Montgomeryſbire; on the W. by St. 
George's Channel, or the Jriſb ſea; and on the S. by the 
river Deuay, which parts it from Cardiganſhire; ex- 
tending thirty-eight miles in length, from N. to S. and 
thirty-five in breadth, from E. to W. where broadeſt, 
This county is divided into fix hundreds, in which are 
four market towns, and thirty-ſeven pariſhes. It lies in 
the dioceſe of Bangor, and ſends one member to parlia- 
ment, namely, a knight for the ſhire. | 
The ſoil of Merionethſbire is as ſterile as any in Wales, 
being very rocky and mountainous; notwithſtanding, it 
feeds large flocks of ſlicep, many goats, and herds of 
horned cattle, which find pretty good paſture in the val- 
leys. The wool of the ſheep is manufactured in the 
county into ſtockings and flannels. Befide theſe, amon 
their other commodities, may be reckoned, deer, foiv!, 
and fiſh, eſpecially herrings, which are taken on this 
coaſt in great plenty. | 
This county is watered by ſeveral rivers, the principal 
of which are the Dee, the Avon, and the Drurydb, The 
Des has two ſpring- heads in the eaſtern part of the county, 

which being united, is ſuppoſed to run through the lake 
called Bala, or Pimble- meer, without mixing its waters 
with thoſe of the lake; at leaſt the fiſh ſeem not to min- 
gle; for it is ſaid, that though the Dee abounds with ſal- 
mon, none are ever taken in the lake out of the ſtream 
of the river; nor does the Dee carry off any guiniads, a 
fiſh peculiar to the Jake, which N the whiting, 
but taſtes like a trout. This river, after leaving the 
lake, runs by a N. E. courſe into Denbighſbire. The Avon, 
or Avonators, riſes in Beroſe- wood, on the E. ſide of the 
county, and running moſtly S. W. falls into St. George's 
Channel, The Drurydh iſſues from a lake in the N. of 
Merionethſbire, and running to the S. W. alſo falls into 
the [r:/þ lea. 

HARLECH, the principal town in this county, is ſeated 
on a ſteep rock on the ſea- ſhore, and is but a poor place, 
though it is the county-town. It had formerly a ſtron 
handſome caſtle, which had a garrifon for king Charles I. 
in the civil wars, on which account it was afterward de- 
moliſhed by the parliament, The town is governed by 
a mayor, and has a weekly market on Saturdays. 

 DoLGELLY is ſeated at the foot of a great rock called 

Cader Idris, which is of great height, and is waſhed by 
the river Au;n. It is but an ordinary town, yet has a 
conſiderable manufacture of ſtockings and flannels. At 
the town of Baia, ſituated on the banks of the lake of 
the ſame name, great quantities of knit woollen ſtock- 
ings are made by men, women, and children. ! 

ln the ſouthern part of the county are conſiderable 
iron works. | LE 4 


— — — — — 
MonTGOMERYSHIRE, 


T HE laſt county in North Wales, is called by the V2lþ 
Sir Trevalwyn, and is bounded on the N. by Meri- 
onethfhire and Denbighſhire; on the N. E. and E. by Shrop- 
ſhire; on the S. by Radnorſhire; on the S. W. by Carai- 
ganſbire; and on the W. by part of Merionethſhire. It ex- 
tends thirty-five miles in length, from N. to S. and in one 
part forty- four in breadth from E. to W. This county 


is divided into ſeven hundreds, containing five market- 


towns, and forty ſeven pariſhes. It lies in the three ſe- 
veral dioceſes of St. Aſaph, Bangor, and Hereford; but 
ſends only two members to parliament, one for the 
county, and one for the town of Montgomery. 
This county being extremely mountainous is not very 
fertile, except in the valleys, which afford ſome corn, 
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and plenty of paſture; the 8. S. E. and N. E. parts be- 
ing much more level, are extremely fruitful, eſpecially 
a pleaſant vale through which the Severn glides in beau- 
tiful meanders. This county has long been famous for 
an excellent breed of horſes, which are larger than thoſe 
bred in any other part of Wales. This county likewiſe 
abounds in horned cattle, fowl, fiſh, and corn. 

The vaſt hill of Phnlimmon, a part of which ſtands in 

this oy; and a part in Cardiganſhire, ſtands on a 
very extenſive baſe, and towers to a great height. Its 
ſummit is boggy, preſenting a moſt extenſive view over 
a dreary and almoſt uninhabited country, 
In the northern part of the county, near Langynog, a 
conſiderable flate quarry has been diſcovered of late 
years, but the want of water carriage is a great impedi- 
ment to the profit which would otherwiſe ariſe to the 
proprietor. This county produces no coals. 

It is watered with ſeveral ſmall ſtreams which fall into 
the Severn, a river that is the principal beauty of thiz 
county: its ſource is a ſmall lake on the vaſt mountain 
of Plynlimmon, and in its courſe it receives ſo many ſmall 
ſtreams, that it becomes navigable before it leaves the 
county. The rivers Rhydel and Mye have their ſources 
on the ſame mountain: but theſe laſt ſoon leave Mont- 
gomeryſhire, The Tanat tiſes toward the N. W. fide of 
the county, and running eaſtward forms part of the 
northern boundary between Montgomeryſbire and Den- 
bighſhire; falling into the Severn at the N. E. point of the 
county. The Furgh riſes on the W. fide of Montgomery- 
ſhire, and running eaſtward till it reaches the foot of 
Mount Gotway, turns to the N. and, after receiving the 
Murway, falls into the Tanat. Theſe rivers abound with 


fiſh, and the ſalmon, at certain ſeaſons, proceeds up the 


Severn to the baſe of the mountain of Phnlimmon. 

MonTGoMERY, the county town, is pleaſantly ſeated 
in a fertile ſoil, and a healthful air, on the aſcent of a hill, 
twenty-four miles to the S. of Shrewſbury, and a hundred 
and ſixty-one to the N. W. of Londen: it had once a 
caſtle, which was demoliſhed in the civil wars. It is a 
pretty large town, formerly walled round, and has a 
market on Tueſdays. 

WELSHPooL is ſeated in a vale on the bank of the 
Severn, ſeven miles to the N. of Montgomery, and a 
hundred and ſixty-eight to the N. W. of Lendon. It 
is the largeſt and beſt town of the county. Great quan- 
tities of flannel, manufaQured in the upper country, are 
brought hither on ſmall Welſb horſes, and conveyed from 
hence by water carriage to Shrewſbury. The Severn be- 

ins to be navigable at the Poole-Jlake, about three miles 
rom the town. Dyer deſcription of this merchandize 
is no leſs juſt than poetical. | 


The northern Cambrians, an induſtrious tribe, 

Carry their labours on pigmean ſteeds, 

Of ſize exceeding not Leicgſirian ſheep, 
Vet ſtrong and ſprightly : over hill and dale 


They travel unfatigued, 
| Fleece, Book. III. 


Not far from Welſb pool is Powis- ca/tle, now called 
Paowis- court, built of a reddiſh ſtone, and is a large ſtately 
ſtructure. The gardens,” ſays Mr. Pennant, © are 
deſcended into by terraces below terraces: a laborious 
ſeries of flights of ſteps, covering rock, which one De 
Valle bad blaſted away in former days. The gardens 
were filled with water-works; the whole in imitation of 
the wretched taſte of St. Germains en Laye, [See page 490 
of this volume] which the late family had a moſt unfor- 
tunate opportunity of copying.” Tour in Wales, II. 337- 


SOUTH WALES, * 
RADNORSHIRE. ' 


WE now come to South Wales, and ſhall begin with 
_ -RADNoR8HIRE, called by the Velſb Sir 2 y Jed. 
It is bounded on the N. by Montgomery/hire; on the E. 
by Shropſhire and Herefordſhire; on the S. and S. W. by 
Brecknockſhire; and on the W. by Cardiganſbire; extend- 
ing twenty-five miles in length, from N. to S. and thirty 
in breadth, from E. to W. | "a 
: ; is 
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This county is divided into fix hundreds, in which 
are Contained three market-towns, and fifty-two pa- 
riſhes. It is ſeated in the dioceſe of Hereford, and 
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this part of the country abounds, till beginning to have 
a regular channel, it runs to the 8. W. and falls into 
St. George's Channel below Cardigan. This river is ta. 


ſends two members to parliament, one for the county, mous for its great plenty of excellent ſalmon, and for 


and one for the town of Radnor. 


its abounding with ofters. The Rydal has its ſpring on 


The ſoil of this county is in general but indifferent; the S. W. fide of Plinlymmon mountain, and runs 8. and 


yet ſome places produce corn, particularly the eaſtern 
and ſouthern parts, but in the northern and weſtern, 
which are mountainous, the land is chiefly ſtocked with 
horned cattled, ſheep, and goats. | 

In this county, beſide the rivers Tame, or Temd, 
which, on the N. E. divides this county from Shrop- 
Hire, and the Hye which waters the W. fide, it has 
the Itbon, which riſes in the northern borders of the 
county, forming its winding courſe to the ſouthward, 
and, after having received ſeveral rivulets, falls into the 
e. Several other ſmall rivers riſe in the middle of 
the county, and run into Shropfhire and Herefordſhire ; 
| 14 which means this county is ſupplied with plenty of 
| The principal towns in this county are the follow- 


ing : 

New Raron, the county town, is ſeated near the 
ſpring-head of the little river Somerg:/, a hundred and 
fafty-three miles to the W. N. W. of London. It ſtands 
in a pleaſant valley at the foot of a hill, where a caſtle 
formerly ſtood, whieh was deſtroyed by Owen Glendour, 
when, upon the depoſition of Richard II. he aſſumed 
the title of prince of Males. The town is governed by 
a recorder, twenty-two aldermen, a bailiff, and twenty- 
five burgeſles, and has a court of pleas for all actions, 
without being limitted to any particular ſum ; yet the 
aſſizes are not held here. I he town of Old Radnor. is 
about three miles to the E. 


PRESTEIGN is ſituated in a rich and pleaſant valley, | 


a hundred and forty-nine miles from London, and is a 
handſome town, with regular well-built ſtreets, It has 
ſeveral convenient inns, and its market is remarkable 
for barley, of which a great deal of malt is made. Here 
the aſſizes are held and the county gaol is kept, 


F 


CARDIGANSHIRE, 


CALLED by the Welch Sir Abertetvy, is bounded on 
the N. by a ſmall part of Merionethſhire and Mont- 
gameryſbire; on the E. by Radnorſhire and Brecknochhhire ; 
on the S. by Caermarthenſhire and a ſmall part of Pem- 


Broleſbire; and on the W. by Cardigan Bay in St. George's | Pembroke. 
from | 


Channel. It extends forty-two miles in len 
N. to S. and twenty in breadth from E. to W. and is 
divided into five hundreds, which contain fix market- 
towns, and fixty-four pariſhes. It lies in the dioceſe 
of St. David, and ſends two members to parliament, 
one for the county, and one for the town of Cardigan. 
The air is milder here than in moſt parts of Wales. 
To the S. and W. are plains fruitful in corn ; but the 
northern and eaſtern parts are a continued ridge of 
mountains, which, compared with the reft, are bleak 
and barren: yet in the worſt parts of this county there 
are paſtures in which are bred flocks of ſheep and large 
herds of cattle. Here is alſo plenty of tame and wild 
fol; alſo near the rivers are found great numbers of 
otters, In the valleys are ſeveral lakes, and this coun- 


try is well ſupplied with ſea and river fiſh. Coals and 


other fuel are ſcarce ; but the mountains abound with 
veins of lead and filver ore; a ton of which laſt will 
yield feventy or eighty ounces of filver. The mines 
have been worked ſeveral times to great advantage ; 
and particulaily Sir Hugh Middleton is ſaid to have 
cleared two thouſand pounds a month, for ſeveral years 
tagether,. which enabled him to bring the New River 
water to London; but Mr. Pennant ſays he expended 
the whole on that great object, and was To reduced, as 
to ſupport himſelf by becoming an hircling ſurveyor. 
Tour in Wales, II. 30. 8 

The principal rivers are the Teivy, which riſes from 
a lake of the ſame name, at the foot of the mountains 
on the eaſtern edge of Cardiganſbire at firſt it wanders, 


8 | 
Welſh Aberteivy, from its being ſituated at the mouth of 


S, W. till it falls into St. George's Channel, jointly with 
the N which riſes beyond the lead mines on the 
N. E. ſide of Cardiganſbire. | 

CARDIGAN, the principal. town, is called by the 
the Teivy; it is two hundred and thirty-four miles to 
the W. N. W. of Londen, and is a large, ancient, and 
populous borough, with a good ſtone bridge over the 
river leading into Pembrokeſhire. The tide flows up to 
the town, and the chief trade of the inhabitants is to 
Ireland, to which, and other parts, they export lead. 
Cardigan was once defended by walls and a caſtle, but 
they are in ruins. It gives the title of earl to a branch 
of the family of Montagu. The town is governed by a 
mayor, a recorder, and thiiteen aldermen ; here the 
county buſineſs is tranſacted, and the aſſizes held. The 
church is a handſome ſtructure, as is alſo the town. 
hall. 

ABERISTWITH is a populous town, ſeated on the 
river Rydal, near the place where it falls into the mouth 
of the river 1/with, thirty miles to the N. E. of Cardi- 
gan, and one hundred and ninety-nine to the W. N. W. 
of London. It is a large populous town, governed by a 
mayor, recorder, and other inferior officers, and has a 
conſiderable market on Mondays. It had formerly a 
caſtle and walls; but they have long ſince been de- 
cayed. 
| 


PEMBROKESHIRE, 


CALLED by the Velſb Penbroſteſbire, is bounded on 

the N. E. by Cardigan/hire ; on the E. by Carmar- 
thenſhire ; on the S. by the mouth of the Bri/tel Channel; 
and on the W. and N. by Sz. George's Channel; extends 
ing twenty-ſeven miles in length and twenty-one in 
breadth from E. to W. 

This county is divided into ſeven hundreds, which 
contain one city, ſeven mai ket- towns, and one hundred 
and forty- three pariſhes, It lies in the dioceſe of St. 
David's, and ſends three members to parliament, one 
for the county, one for FHaverfordweft, and one for 


The ſoil is fertile: its few mountains, which are 
chiefly in the N. E. part, yield good paſture for cattle, 
and the parts near the ſea afford plenty of good corn 
and rich meadows. It likewiſe abounds in goats and 
fowl, particularly in excellent falcons, fiſh, pit-coat, and 
iron flone. Y 
It is well watered with rivers; for beſides the Teivy, 
which parts it from Caermarthenſhire, are the Clethy, 
which riſes at the foot of Frenywarr-hill, and running 
ſouthward, joins the Dowgledye. This laſt has its fource 
near the middle of the county, and running toward the 
S. E. joins the Cledbewen, after paſſing by Haverford- 
weſt, it at length receives the Clethy, and at laſt falls 
into Mil ford- hauen. | | 
The principal places in this county are, 
Sr. DAvip's, a city which ſtands on the moſt weſ- 
tern promontory of all Z/ales, two hundred and ſeventy- 
two miles from London. It was not at firſt an epiſcopal 
ſee ; but afterward, in the reign of king Arthur, became 
the metropolitan of all the churches in Malis, and thus 
continued till the reign of king Henry I. when it be- 
came ſuffragan to the ſee of Canterbury. It was once a 
conſiderable city defended by walls; but theſe are de- 
moliſhed, and it is at preſent a ſmall town thinly in- 
habited, without ſo much as a market, The cathedral 
is the remains of a venerable building. 5 
From the point pf land on which St. David's ſtands, 
may be diſtinguiſhed, in a clear day, the coaſt of Ire- 
land, though it is near forty miles diſtant. Before this 
point lie ſeveral dangerous rocks called the Biſhop and 
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loſt as it were among the rocks and ſtones with which 


his Clerks, on which many ſhips have been loſt, Near 
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the is a little iſland named Ramſey. Theſe are the re- 
ſort of an incredible number of ſea-fowl in the breeding 
ſeaſon. | | 
HAvERFORD-WEST is commodiouſly ſeated on the 
river Dougledye, over which is a ſtone bridge, fifteen 
miles S. by E. of St. David's, and two hundred and 
fifty-five miles W. of London: it is a large handſome 
place, with ſeveral good houſes, and contains three 
pariſh churches, among which St. Mary's is a neat 
building, with a high ſpire. There is alſo a fourth 
church in the out parts. Haverford has a conſiderable 
trade and ſeveral ſhips belonging to it. It had for- 
merly a wall and a caſtle, which are now demoliſhed. 
The aſſizes and county gaol are kept here. 
M1LFoORD-HAVEN, to the S. of St. Bridge's bay, is a 
large, ſafe, and moſt commodious harbour, ſurpaſſing any 
in Great Britain, capable of receiving a thouſand ſhips. 
It has thirteen roads, fixteen creeks, and five bays, all of 
which have their particular names; great quantities of 
fine rock oyſters ate taken here. Many ſums of money 
have been voted by parliament, for the purpoſe of im- 
proving and fortifying this haven, but they have been 
expended without economy or effect. The capaciouſneſs 
and ſafety of this harbour have cauſed it to be recom- 
mended as the fitteſt place for forming a grand. arſenal, 
and making it the rendezvous for the naval ſtrength of 
the kingdom in time of war; but its diſtance from the 
capital, and the incapacity of the adjacent country to 
ſupply ſhip-timber, will ever prevent ſuch a meaſure be- 
ing adopted, Here the earl of Richmond landed, in the 
year 1485, when he came to aſſert his claim to the 
crown, againſt Richard III. | 
PEMBROKE, the county town, is commodiouſly ſeated 
on the innermoſt creek of Milford- hauen, over two 
branches of which there are two handſome bridges. It 
flands two hundred and fifty-ſix miles W. of London, 
and is ſurrounded with a wall which has three gates, 
and alſo defended by a ſtrong caſtle ſeated on a rock. 
It is well built and has two churches. The commerce 
carried on from hence is rather on the decline. It gives 
the title of earl to the family of Herbert, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, bailiff, and burgeſſes. | 
TENsBY, ten miles E. of Pembroke, on the W. ſide 
of Caermarthen bay in the Briſtol Channel, is a ſmall but 
commodious harbour, from whence conſiderable quan- 
tities of coals are ſhipped to Ireland. 
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CAERMARTHENSHIRE, or CARMARTHENSHIRE, 


PP bounded on the N. by Cardiganſbire; on the E. by 

Brecknockſhire and Glamorganſhire ; on the S. by the 
Briftol Channel; and on the W. by Pembrokeſhire; ex- 
tending about thirty-ſix miles in Dk from N. to 8. 
and toward the centre, where broadeſt, forty- three in 
breadth from E. to W. It is divided into fix hundreds, 
in which are contained eight market towns, and one 
hundred and forty-five pariſhes. It lies in the dioceſe 
of St. David's, and ſends two members to parliament, 
one for the county, and the other for the town of Caer- 
marthen, 

As the land in this county is leſs incumbered with 
rocks and mountains than the other parts of Y/ales, it is 
more fertile; it produces great plenty of corn and graſs, 
and the rich meadows feed very fine cattle. This 
county alfo abounds in wood, pit-coal, fowl, and fiſh, 
eſpecially ſalmon. . 5 

The principal rivers are the Towy, which riſes in 
Cardiganſhire, and entering the N. E. fide of this county, 
runs S. and S. W. and at length falls into Bri/tol Chan- 
nel; the Cathy riſes near the N. borders of Caermar- 
thenfhire, and running moſtly S. joins the Towy; the 
Tu, or Teivy, riſes in Cardiganſbire, but ſoon becomes 
the boundary between that county and Caermarthenſbire, 
till being joined by the little river Keach, it parts Car- 
diganſhire and Pembrokeſhire. 

CAERMARTHEN, or CARMAR THEN, the county 
town, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Towy, 
two hundred and eight miles to the N. W. of London. 
The town is well built, populous, and daily increaſing. 
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Hither the gentry of South Wales chiefly reſort, invited 
by its pleaſing fituation, handſome buildings, and the 
public diverſions held here, It has a convenient quay 
for the lading and unlading of goods, and a handſome 
ſtone bridge over the river: but the inhabitants ſuffer 
from the ſands thrown up by the ſea in the mouth of 
the harbour, Itgives the title of marquis to the duke of 
Leeds, of the name of Oſborne. 

The diverſified and romantic appearances of the adja- 
cent country have received great embelliſhment of de- 
ſcription from the harmonious verſe of Mr. Dyer, ia his 
poem of Gronger-h1ll, 

This was the birth-place of Merlin, the ancient Bri- 
tiſb prophet, who flouriſhed in 480, and about a mile 
from the town, by the road fide, almoſt oppoſite to the 
Biſhop of St. David's palace, is a place called Merlin's 
Grove. This celebrated magician was in fact the ſon of 
a noble Roman of the ſame name, his mother a veſtal, 
who to ſave her life and honour, invented a ſtory that 
ſhe was forced and impregnated by an incubus, which 
impoſed upon the credulous diſpoſition of the times. 
Merlin, whilſt a boy, in conſequence of his ſuppoſed 
extraordinary birth, was introduced to Vortigern, who 
had retired into Males to eſcape the treacherous Saxons, 
and his ſupemor talents gained him the admiration of 
the king and his court. He became an able mathema- 
tician and aſtronomer, and deeply read in all the learn- 
ing of his age: the vulgar, as uſual, aſcribed all that he 
did to art magic, numerous prophecies were attributed 
to him, inſomuch, that the gouncil of Trent is ſaid to 
have forbidden the mention · of them. 8 
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BRECKNOCK$SHIRE / 


1 called by the Wh Brycheinog, which the Engliſh 

have changed to Brecknock. The lh name has 
been derived by ſome authors from Brechanius, a Britiſh 
prince, famous for his twenty-four daughters, who, 
from the ſanctity of their lives, were, after their deaths, 
eſteemed ſaints, It is bounded on the N. by Radnor- 
ſhire; on the E. by Radnorſhire and Herefordſhire ; on 
the S. by Glamorganſhire;, and on the W. by Caermar- 
thenſhire and Cardiganſhire ; extending thirty-two miles 
in length from N. to S. and in the broadeſt part, of 
the ſame extent in breadth. 

This county is divided into ſix hundreds, contains 
four market towns, and ſixty-one pariſhes. It lies in 
the dioceſe of St. David's, and ſends two members to 
parliament, one for the county, and one for Brecknack. 

T his county is extremely mountainous, which ren- 
ders travelling ſo diſagreeable and dangerous, that the 
Engliſb who ride through it, call it Break-neck-fhire : 
toward Radnorſhire it is ſomewhat more low and level. 
The valleys produce much corn, and from the moun- 
tains great herds of cows and oxen are brought to Eng- 
land; his county alſo produces goats, ſome veniſon, 
and plenty of fowl. 

The principal rivers of Brectnociſbire are, the Uſe, 
which riſes from a ſpring on the ſide of the Black Moun- 
tain, on the 8. W. border of the county, and running 
firſt to the N. and then to the E. paſſes into Jonmouth- 
ſhire. The Hye is the N. E. boundary between this 
county and Radnorſhire, after which it enters Hereford= 
ſhire. The Irvon riſes among the mountains on the 
N. W. and running firſt to the 8. and then to the 
N. E. falls into the He. Both theſe and the ſmaller 
rivers are well ſtored with fiſh, particularly the V and 
the We, which abound with ſalmon and trout. 

Breck-nock-meer is a lake'in the middle of the county, 
to the E. of Brecon, between two and three miles over, 
ſo full of fiſh, that the inhabitants commonly ſay, that 
there are only two thirds of water to one third of fiſh. 

BREcCON, or BRECKNOCKE, the capital of the county, 
is called by the Yb Aber-Houdby, it being ſeated at the 
confluence of the Houdhy and the U, one hundred and 
ſixty-three miles W. of London, It is an ancient and 
large town. The aſſizes are kept here, and it has a 


pretty good trade in wollen manufactures. 
* M | GLAMORGANSHIRE 


a / 


S bounded on the N. by Glamorgan and Brecknock- 
k ſhires; on the E. by Monmouthſhire; on the S. by Briſ- 
tel Channel; and on the W. by the ſame channel and 
Caermarthenſhire; extending twenty-three miles in length 
from N. to S. and forty-three in breadth from E. to W. 
including a narrow peninſula, which runs weſtward 
into the ſea from Swanſey. 

It is divided into ten hundreds, in which are con- 
tained one city, eight market · towne, one hundred and 
eighteen pariſhes, and twenty-five caſtles. It lies in 
the dioceſe of Landaff, and ſends two members to par- 
liament, one for the county, and one for the town of 
Cardiff. 

On the N. fide of this county, where it is moun- 
tainous, the long continuance of the ſnow renders the 
air ſharp; but the country being more level on the S. 
fide, it is there milder, more populous, and bears very 
large crops of corn, with very ſweet graſs; whence it 
is Called the Garden of Hales. Cattle abound in all 


GLAMORGANSHIRE 


parts, there being fruitful valleys among the mountains, | 


that yield very good paſture. Its other commodities 
are lead, coals, iron, and lime-ſtone, | 

The principal rivers in this county are the Rumney, 
the Taff, or Tave, the Tawy, the Neath, and the Ela); 
theſe, with the many rivulets running into them, render 
this county fertile, and at the ſame time ſupply the in- 
habitants with great variety of fiſh. Over the Taff a 
very remarkable bridge has been thrown, conſiſting of 
only one arch, which is 140 feet wide, and 34 high; 
this arch, probably the wideſt in the world, was both 
planned and executed by a common maſon. T he Neath, 
which riſes about four miles due E. of the Tawy, runs 
a courſe remarkably parallel, and falls into the ſame bay, 
beneath the town of Neath. There are ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands ſcattered about its coaſt. : 

The principal places in this county are the follow- 


ing: 
0 Lannare, ſeated on an aſcent, by the river Tave, 
near Cardiff, one hundred and fixty-ſeven miles to the 


W. of London, though the ſee of a biſhop, and there- 


fore ſtyled a city, has not a market. The cathedral is 
however a neat ancient building. 


CAkpirr, or CAERDIFF, is ſeated on the river 


| Tave, two miles to the S. of Landaſ, and is a hand- 
ſome populous trading town. It has a caſtle, a wall, 
and four gates, with a bridge over the river. In the 
caſtle Robert duke of N was for many years 
confined by his brother Henry I. and here he ended his 
days. 
miles below the town is a commodious haven in Briſtol 


The neighbouring country is fruitful, and two | 
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Channel, from which ſmall veſſels may come up to the 
key 7 The town carries on a conſiderable trade with 
ri/tol. | 

CowBsRiDGE, twelve miles W. of Cardiff, is the 
county town, and here the aſſizes are held. It is a 
neat place, of ſmall extent. 

CAERPHILLY is ſeat:d between the rivers Tave and 
Rumney, five miles to the N. of Landaff. It ſtands on 
a mooriſh ground among the hills; and the many Ro- 
man coins dug up here, render it probable that the walls 
were built by the Romans. The caſtle is one of the 
nobleſt remains of antiquity in the whole iſland, It 
was larger than any ceſtle in England, that of /Yindſcr 
excepted ; and from what remains of it, appears to have 
been extremely beautiful. One half of a round tower 
has fallen quite down, but the other overhangs its ba. 
ſis more than nine feet, and is as great a curioſity as 
the leaning tower of Piſa in 7taly. | | 

NEeaArTH, ſeated on the river of the ſame name, over 
which there is a fine bridge, two hundred and two miles 
to the W. of London. It is an ancient and pretty large 
town. Small. veſſels come to this town to load coals, 
which are here in great plenty. Near it are iron works 
and copper ſmelting houſes. On the other ſide of the 
river are the ruins of a fine monaſtery; but a large ſtruc. 
ture belonging to it is kept in good repair. 

SWANSEY is a ſea- port town, commodiouſly ſeated 
on the ſea-ſhore, near the mouth of the river Tawy, two 
hundred and five miles W. of London. It is a large, 
clean, and well built town. It has the beſt trade of any 
town in the county, eſpecially for coals, which are ſent 
by ſea to Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, Cornwall, and treland; 
a hundred fail of ſhips being often ſeen here at a time 
loading coals. The pleaſantneſs of its ſituation and the 
cheapneſs of proviſions, have induced many perſons who 
have retired from buſineſs in London, with {mall fortunes, 
to ſettle in this neighbourhood. Much of the Angleſea 
copper ore is here ſmelted, as likewiſe lead ore. This 


port ſupplies the country round with ſhop goods and 


rocery, which are procured at Briſſol. Coaſting veſ- 
ls are built here, and in autumn the ſhore is uſed for 
the purpoſe of ſea- bathing. 

Among the many antiquities of Glamorganſhire, one 
of the moſt ſingular is in the weſtern peninſula of the 
county called Gower, where, on a mountain named 
Kevyn-Bryn, is a ſtone of an immenſe ſize, computed to 
weigh near 5 ton, laid upon ſeveral others by way 
of ſupporters. ey are all of the mill-ſtone k ind, and 
though the upper one is ſtill ſo large, yet ſeveral tons 
have been broken off for mill- ſtones. It is commonly 
known by the name of Arthur's Stone. ] 
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'CHPA'F.. XXX. 
Of NORTH BRITAIN, or SCOTLAND, with its Iflands. 


. 


Iis Situation, Extent, Face of the Country, Air, Soil, Pro- 
duce, Lakes, and Rivers. 


SC OTL AND, which fince the Union has been call- 
ed North Britain, is the northern part of this iſland, 
which in the fifth ans of queen Anne, A. D. 1707, was, 
by the conſent of the parliaments of both kingdoms, 
united to England; and they being thus joined, the 
whole iſland is ſtyled Great Britain. | 0 
Thus all the northern part of this iſland beyond the 
counties of Cumberland and Northumberland, belongs to 


Scotland, together with a multitude of iſlands, which 
amount to about three hundred; but ſome of them are 
very inconfiderable. This country is bounded on all 


— 
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ſides by the ocean, except on the S. where it is ſepa- - 
rated from England by the river Tweed, Cheviot-hills, the 
river Er/z, and Solway Frith. Tt is generally reckoned 
to extend three hundred miles in length, and one hun- 
dred and eighty in breadth, from Alder mouth. head, near 
the Je of Mull, to Buchaneſs, where it is broadeſt. 
The coaſt is much indented, and the land in ſeveral 
places nearly cut through by bays, gulfs, and rivers, 
the firſt of which form excellent harbours, and the Jat- 
ter abound with freſh water fiſh 

North Britain, excluſive of its iſlands, lies between 


54 40 and 5840“ N. latitude, and between 1 34 and 


6 18' W. longitude. In the northern parts the longeſt 
day is upward of eighteen hours, and the ſhorteſt five 
hours forty-five minutes: but the brightneſs of the 
northern lights in a great meaſure remedy the incon- 
venience of the ſhorteſt days of winter. 
Hs The 
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The capital rivers, particularly the Forth, Chde, Tay, 
the Spry, the Ann, &c. divide the country into penin- 
ſulas ; theſe running ſo far within land as to be inter- 
cepted only by a ſmall iſthmus, or neck of land. Theſe 
and the other rivers, which are very numerous, will be 
particularly treated of in our deſcription of the countries 
through which they paſs. 5 

Several acts of parliament have been obtained for the 
purpoſe of rendering the river Chde navigable, parti- 
cularly to aſſiſt the commerce of Glaſgow, and to open 
a communication, by means of a canal, with the eaſtern 
and weſtern oceans. Theſe objects have at length been 
obtained, by the completion of a canal from the river 
Forth to the river Clyde, which is amongſt the moſt ſtu- 
pendous works which this country, in this age, fo diſtin- 
guiſhed by internal navigable communication, has pro- 
duced, 
thirty-five miles; its elevation above the level of the 
ſea is 160 feet. It deſcends into the river Clyde by nine- 
teen locks, and into the Forth by twenty. It is carried 
over many ſmall rivers, and three turnpike roads; be- 
ſide which there is an aqueduct extending 400 feet in 
length, over a deep valley. The whole extent of the 
canal may be generally paſſed, by a loaded boat, in 
about eighteen hours, - 

The moſt remarkable lochs or lakes in Scotland are 
Lochtay, Lochneſs, and Lochlevin, which ſend forth rivers 
of the ſame name with themſelves ; Lochlomond, which 
ſends forth the river Lomond; and Lochiern, from which 
flows the river lern. 

Great part of the country, particularly toward the 
N. and W. is mountainous, the principal of which are 

the Grampian hills, which interſect the kingdom from 
N. E. to S. W. paſſing from near Aberdeen into Ar- 
gyleſhire ; the mountains in general are covered with 
heath; and are called the Highlands, but theſe in 
ſeveral places yield good paſture: between the higher 
grounds are many rich valleys, which produce corn 
and cattle, Indeed the ſouth parts of Scotland are far 
preferable to the northern parts of England. The grain 
moſtly cultivated is oats, as it will grow in the mountain- 
. ous parts. In unfavourable ſeaſons, when the genial 
warmth of the ſummer ſun has been ſparingly imparted, 
much corn in the noithern parts fails of ripening, and 
a ſcarcity of grain enſues. To remove the fatal con- 
ſequences of ſuch dearths, it was held forth to the 
Scotch, at the time when the union was under diſcuſſion, 
to induce them to accede to it, that public granaries 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, but wg of the kind has hi- 
therto been attempted. The productions in Scotland are 
in general much the ſame as in England. In the Low- 
lands there is little timber, but in the more northern 
parts there are foreſts of fir-trees, that might afford 
maſts for the largeſt men of war. There are alſo many 
large woods of oak, aſh, and eim, fit for building; and 
large plantations have of late years been made by ſeveral 
noblemen, on their eftates, particularly the earl gf Fife. 
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There are abundance of fruit-trees in their gardens and 


orchards. The ſoil likewiſe in many places produces 
great plenty of hemp and flax. They have coal-pits, 
which afford excellent coal, great quantities of. which 


are brought to London, where it is known by the name 


of Scoteb-coal. This is the common fuel in ſeveral 
parts; but in the Highlands wood is burnt, and in other 
places turf, peat, heath, broom, and furze. They 
have likewiſe mines of lead, with quarries of free-/tone, 
and the latter in ſuch plenty, that moſt of the principal 
towns are built with nothing elſe. | 
The country abounds with flocks of ſheep, many of 
which are ſent into England, as is the greateſt part of 
their woo. It has alſo great heids of cattle, which are 
generally black, except in corn ioils, and theſe are 
much larger than thoſe bred in other parts; but in ge- 
neral, their ſheep and horned cattle are much ſmaller 
than thoſe of England, and their fleſh is very ſweet. 
The Highlanders annually bring great numbers of them 
into the Lowlands, where ſome are fatted; but the bulk 
of them, with many of thoſe bred in the Lowlands, are 
ſent into ſeveral parts of England, eſpecially to Norfolk. 
They breed great numbers df horſes, eſpecially in 


The full extent of this canal is upward of 


Galloway and the Highlands. Theſe, though ſmall, are 
hardy, and capable of great fatigue, and are therefore 
extremely proper for a mountainous country, which in 
many places will not admit of carriages and teams: theſe 
will thrive upon what would ſtarve other horſes. 

Scotland has not only plenty of the domeſtic fowl 
common in other countries, but mang other kinds, eſ- 
pecially in the iſlands, where they are ſo numerous, that 
the inhabitants can neither conſume nor vend half of 
them. Eagles inhabit the mountainous regions. 


SECT. I, 


Of the Government, Religion, Fiſheries, Trade, and Re- 
venues of NORTH BRITAIN, 


THE parliament of Scotland being now incorporated 

with that of Great Britain, there are ſixteen peers 
Choſen out of the nobility who repreſent that body, and 
forty-five members who: repreſent the following ſhires 
and diſtricts. 

The ſhires which ſince the Union ſend one member 
each to parliament, are, 1. Aberdeen, 2. Air, 3. Argyle, 
4: Ban, 5. Berwick, b. Bute, and Caithneſs, by turns, 
7. Clackmannan, and Kinroſs, by turns, 8. Dunbarton, 
9. Dumfries, 10. Edinburgh, 11. Elgin, 12. Fife, 13. 
Forfar, 14. Haddington, 15. Inverneſs, 16. Kincardine. 
17. Kircudbright, 18. Lanerk, 19. Linlithgow, 20. Nairn, 
and Cromarty, by turns, 21. Orkney and Shetland, 22. 
Peebles, 23. Perth, 24. Renſrew, 25. Roſs, 26. Rox- 
burgh, 27. Selkirk, 28. Stirling, 29. Sutherland, and 
30. Wigton. | | 

Beſide theſe there are the following fifteen diſtricts of 
royal burghs, which alternately ſend one member to 
parliament. 1. Aire, Irwin, Rothſay, Inverary, and 
Campbell-town. 2. Bamff, Elgin, Cullen, Kintore, and 
Inverary. 3. The city of Edinburgh. 4. Forreſs, Nairn, 
Inverneſs, and Fortroſe. 5. Pittentueen, Eaft- 4n/iruther, 
W/t- Anflruther, Craile, and Kilrennie, 6. Inverkeithing, 
Stirling, Dumfermling, Culroſs, and Dutensferry. 7. 
Burnt-ifland, Dyſert, Kirkaldy, and Kinghorn, 8. Dun- 
dee, Perth, St. Andrew's, Cowpar, and Forfar. q. Mon- 
troſe, Aberdeen, Brechin, Aberbrothock, and Inverbervey. 
10. Kircudbright, Dumfries, Lochmaban, Annan, and 


Sanguhar. II. Lanerk, Linlithgow, Selkirk, and Peebles. 
12. Renfrew, Glaſgow, Ruglen, and Dumbarton. 13. 
Dingwall, Tayne, Dornoct, Weit, and Kirkwall. 14. 


Fedburgh, Haadington, Dunbar, North- Berwick, and 
Laudar. 15. Wigton, Whithorn, New-Galloway, and 
Stranroer, | 

The courts of civil judicature in Scotland, are, 

I. The collage of juſtice, commonly called the /e/ſion, 
which conſiſts of a preſident, and fourteen lords of 
ſeſſion, who fit twice a year to adminiſter juſtice, 
Before this court are tried, at ſtated times, all civil 
cauſes, which they determine by acts of parliament, 
and the cuſtom of the nation; and where theſe are 
defective, they decide according to the civil law, and 
the rules of equity. An appeal from this court may 


be made to the Houſe of Lords; but the preſence of 


nine judges is required to reverſe. a decree made by the 
court of ſeſſion, . | | 

2. The jufticiary, uſually called the juſtice or crimi- 
nal court, conſiſts of five lords of the ſeſſion, the juſ- 
tice-general, and juftice-clerk. Theſe are joined by a 
pannel or jury, of fifteen out of forty-five, by whom 
all cauſes of a criminal nature are tried, and the opi- 
nion of the majority conſtitutes a verdict. They hold 
aſſizes all over the kingdom twice every year, and from 
thence are called “ lords of the circuit.“ | | 

3. The court of exchequer, which is like that of Eng- 
land, and conſiſts of a chief and four other barons, Ec, 
The officers of ſtate are, the keeper of the ſeal, the 
lord privy ſeal, the lord clerk-regiſter, and the lord 
advocate. : | 

Beſide the above national judges, every county or 
ſhire has a chief magiſtrate or his deputy, who is ordi- 
nary judge in all civil and criminal cauſes; but, in moſt 
caſes, an appeal lies from this magiſtrate to the ſeſſion 


and court of juſticiary. | | 
4. The 
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4. The court of admiraliy is a ſupreme court, in which 
all maritime cauſes, crimes, treſpaſſes, quarrels, &c. 
may be tried before the lord high admiral's judge, for 
he himſelf never judges; he forms his deciſions on the 
civil law, and the cuſtoms of Scotland. 

The only order of knighthood in Scotland is that of 
the thiſtle, which is a military badge of honour, and is 
ſa d to have been inſtituted in the ninth century, by 
Achaicts, king of Scotland. It conſiſts of the ſovereign 
and companions, or knights of the thiſtle; Their en- 
ſigh is a garter with this inſcription, Nemo me impune 
laceſſit. No one ſhal] moleſt me with impunity. 

here are alſo in Scet.and what are called commiſſary 
courts, which are a kind of eccleſiaſtical courts, in which 
caules are tried by commiſiaries. The principal of theſe 
is at Edinburgh, T he four commiſſaries of that metro- 
polis try cauſes reſpecting wills and teſtametits, patron- 
age to eccleſiaſtical be nefices, tithes, and of matrimony 
and adultery, in order to a plenary divorce, fo that the 
innocent perſon may marry, as if the offending party 
were naturally dead. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is called the Preſbyterian ; it 
being a church government by paſtors, teachers, elders, 

and deacons. Ihe eccleſaſtical courts are the four 
following: | 

I. The General Aſſembly, which is the higheſt eccle- 
ſiaſtical court in the kingdom, It meets annually in 
May, and fits about ten days, A lord commiſſioner, 
who is always a nobleman of the firſt quality, preſides | 
here as a repreſentative of the king's perſon. All the 
members are annually elected. 

II. The Provincial Synod is compoſed of the mem- 
bers of ſeyeral adjacent preſbyteries ; it meets twice 

1 year. 

Ul. The Preſbytery, which conſiſts of a miniſter and 
one elder from five, or ten, or more neighbouring pa- 
riſhes, who, being aſſembled, chooſe five of the miniſters 
to be præſes, or moderators. Here are tried appeals from 
the Kiik-ſeſhonz and here they inſpect into the beha- 
viour of the miniſters and elders within their reſpective 
bounds. They ſupply vacant pariſhes, ordain paſtors, 
examine and licenie fchoolmaſters and young ſtudents 
for probationary preachers; and judge when or on whom 
to inflict the greater excommunication. | 

IV. The Kirk-ſe/jion conſiſts of the miniſter, elders, 
and deacons in each parifn, who conſider the affairs of 
the pariſh as a religious ſociety. They judge in all 
lefler matters eſteemed ſcandalous, can ſuſpend from the 
communion, and regulate every thing relating to public 
worſhip and the poor. | 

The number of kirks or churches in Scotland amounts 
to about nine hundred and fifty, beſides a few chapels, 
which make up ſixty eight preſbyteries, included in 
thirteen provincial ſynods. | 

The law of Scotland has provided againſt pluralities, 
and throughout the whole country there are no benefices 
worth leſs than fiſty pounds ſterling per annum; which 
in that country is a good maintenance, nor any that ex- 
ceed a hundred and fey pounds a year. | 

There are here however ſeveral ſets of Diſſenters 
from the eſtabliſhed wotſhip, the principal of which are 
the Epiſcopalians, who uſe the form of prayer of the 
church of England; the non-juiors among theſe are 
not permitted to have public meeting-houfes, but are 
only ſuffered to preach and read divine ſervice privately; 
while thoſe who take the oaths, and pray for his majeſty 
in expreſs terms, have meeting-houſes- There are alſo 
Erfkinites and Gibbonites, fo called from the miniſters of 
thoſe names, who have ſ-parated from the church of 
Scotland, and: that account they are alſo called Se- 
ceders. TI Were "are likewiſe Mountaincers, thus named 
from their preaching in the open fields, and on the 
mountains; theſe are alfo called Cxvenanters. But the 
moſt modern ſ-'is that denominated Giaſſues, or Sandi- 
manians. | 

Scotland has four univerſities; St. Andrews, which was 
founded in the year 1411; Glaſgow, in 1454; Aberdeen, 
in 1477; 'and Edinburgh, in 1582. | | | 

From the government and religion of North Britain, 
we ſhall proceed to its trade. The Scots plaids are a ma- 
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5th January, 1789, was 


SCOTLAND, 


to colour and fineneſs ; they have likewiſe manufaQuzes 
of various other woollen ſtuffs; but the principal arti. 
cles are linen clath, which is greatly encouraged and im- 
proved; cambricks, muſlins, ſtriped, flowered, and plain, 
The ſalt of Scatlaud, which is principally made in what 
they call pans or caldrons, is ſaid to be better and ſtronger 
than that of Shields and Newcaft/e, and cures hh to greater 
advantage; whence it is ſo valued abroad, that greater 
quantities of it are annually exported to Norway, Ger- 
many, and the Baltic, than from the above-named ug 


| ports. | 


7] he fiſheries of Scotland are very conſiderable, and of 
great advantage to the people, particularly that of /almon, 
cad, and herrings, all of which employ a vaſt number of 
hands, and are barrelled and exported in great quantities 


to the continent. Indeed Scotland has the advantage of 


catching hertings ſooner, and curing them at a leſs ex- 
pence than £ngland: their fituation for exporting them is 
likewiſe extremely commodious, ſo that they can be ſooner 
at market than the Dutch; thoſe belonging to the Glaſgow 
merchants ſooner arriving on the coaſts of Spain, Portugal, 
and up the Straits, as the merchants of Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Sc. can ſooner reach the Baltic. In the year 1786 a com- 
pany was incorporated by the name of the Britiſh Society 
for extending the fiſheries, &c. for a particular account 
of which ſee page 497 of this volume. 

It was agreed at the Union, that the ſubjects of the 
united kingdom ſhould have free trade equally in eithec 
country; to be regulated as in England, the Scots mer- 
chants not only to trade to all parts of Europe, but to our 


plantations in America, and the Maſt India Iſlands; from 


whence they uſed to bring great quantities of tobacco, 
ſugar, drugs, &c. The commerce, as well as the agri- 
culture and manufaQures of Scotland, have of late years 
very greatly increaſed. | | 

In ſhort, Scotland is ſaid to have this advantage to boaſt, 
which neither England nor any nation in Europe has, 
namely, that in every branch of its trade with other coun- 
tries, the balance is on its ſide, that is, the Scots ſend out 
to every Country more commodities than they receive 
back, and conſequently the difference or overplus muſt 
be made good in ſpecie. According to Mr. Pennant, Scot- 
land annually exports above 180,c00 tons of coal. Tour 
in Scotland. II. 219. 

Sir John Sinclair makes the amount of ſpecie in Scat- 
land at the time of the Union to be 


In foreign filver coin L 132,08r 
In Scottiſh milled money 96,856 
In Scertifþ hammer& money 142,180 
In Engliſh milled money - 40,000 
£ 412,117 
The rental of Scotland, at the ſame time, ſuppoling the 
land-tax then levied to be equal to a fifth part of the 
whole, was 240, ooo l. The ſame writer makes the pre- 
ſent nereditary revenue of the crown to be no more than 
8ool. per annum, although in the year 1711 it amounted 
to 70551. but then the clear produee, after all deduc- 
tions were made, was 33411. The diminution of this 
revenue has ariſen from a variety of laviſh grants made 
by the crown, and a neglect in collecting what remains. 
The produce of the Scotch cuſtoms in the year ending 


* 


£ 250,839 
Debentures 2 592 
: 2 Bounties - 3,036 
From which the deduct ions were | Salaries = = 20,917 
Incidents = 27,093 | 
"Pr 4 797201 


The money remitted to the Exchequer in England, 
from this part of the revenue was, however only 40,0001. 
but it is generally much more conſiderable, The average 
for the laſt eight years being 72,5001. 

The ſalt duties, which are under the management of 


the ſame commiſſioners, yielded in the ſame yo (1788) 


: 18,043 
Salaries = 3,159 


nufacture in which they excel all other nations, both as 


a Incidents 1,588 
Deductions, — — 357355 
Drawbacks 247 
9 8,749 
Nett produce — (97294 
f Tue 


The duties of exciſe, including the annual malt, the 
hereditary and temporary exciſe, and alſo the fines and 
forfeitures for the year ending 5th, January, 1788, pro- 
duced . . . WET 


SCOTLAND... 


422,018 
83,982 


| Nett produce 338,036 

No branch of the revenue of Scotland has increaſed 
with more rapidity than the ſtamp duties, In the year 
1788 they produced 73,8771. The charges of ma- 
nagement and collection to 8,032). Nett produce 
65,845 1. The ſame writer urges the propriety of eſta- 
bliſhing a ſtamp office at Edinburgh, as great inconve- 
niences ariſe from all the paper and parchments being 
ſtamped in London. : | 

The revenue of Scotland in general for the year 1788, 
including the income of the crown, and of the public, 


amounted to 


The expences of management were 4 


| C. 1,099,148 
The expenditure of Scotland was FA 
8 Expences of the crown 32 60, 342 
Expenditure of the public - 173,921 
Bounties, drawbacks, &c. 127, 629 
Public expences ſettled either by the articles of * 64.868 
Union, or by ſubſequent acte of parliament 4, 
Caſh remitted to the Engliſh exchequer . 628,081 
Balance remaining with various public CODY 4,307 
for national purpoſes — = F T9 | 
— 9,4 


This revenue, ſays our author, is more than equal to 
the preſent income of Sweden, and ſuperior to that of 
England in the reign of queen Elizabeth, He adds, that 
at leaſt a ſeventeenth part of the revenue raiſed by Great 
Britain is now drawn from Scotland, whilſt at the time 
of the Union the proportion furniſhed by it was ſup- 
poſed to be no more than a thirty-ſixth part of the whole. 
Sir Jobn Sinclair's Hiſtory of the Public Revenue of the 
Britiſh Empire. Part III. Page 335, 343, 345, 350. 

Some writers have ſuppoſed the population of Scotland 
to be about a million and half, but others eſtimate it at 
above two millions. It has been aſſerted that in the war 
which terminated in the year 1762 Scotland turniſhed 
70,000-men for the ſervice of the army and navy, which 
ſerves to ſupport the Jarger calculation of the number of 
inhabitants. [See what is ſaid on the population of 
England, page 497 of this volume.) 

The power which the feudal ſyſtem gave to the lords 
or chieftains over their vaſlals, ſubſiſted in Scotland long 
after the union, in the fulleſt extent, particularly in the 
Highlands and iſlands. The chief, or laird of a clan, was 
conſidered by his tenants and peaſants as paramount to 
the ſovereign of the kingdom, and they could ſcarcely 
be brought to acknowledge any other allegiance to a 
king than what their chief inſtructed them to pay. The 
wiſdom of the Britiſh government at length deviſed 
means to weaken this power of the lairds: by reſtrict- 


ing the mountaineers in ſome of their cuſtoms, their at- 


tachment to their lairds gradually leſſened, and in leſs 
than half a century, the moſt ſalutary conſequences have 
enſued. The rooted prejudices of both have been era- 
dicated; the manners of the common. people melio- 
rated, whilſt their employments and purſuits have been 
directed to national purpoſes, in the cultivation of the 
lands, and the introduction of manufacture. 

The Scots in general are well made, with frequently 
a characteriſtic prominence of the cheek- bones, and are 


ſeldom corpulent; have hardy conſtitutions, are ca- % | 
Tweedale, in Peebleſhirez and on the N. by Ea/t Lothian, in 


Haudingtonſbire; extending about thirty miles in length, 


Pable of great fatigue, patiently endure the coarſeſt and 
ſcantieſt fare; meet difficulties with compoſure, and dan- 
gers with firmneſs and courage: they are intelligent, fru- 

al, induſtrious, and wary; in their manners grave and 
Lega; they are fond of the muſic and the dances of 
their country, are religious, though diſinelined to epiſ- 
copacy, and ever retain a fondneſs for their native coun- 


try into whatever regions they migrate, or on Whatever 
brated ſchoolman John Duns Scotus, who was born in 1274, 


became the greateſt ſcholat of that age, and was ſtiled, 
'The ſubtle Doctor. 
Berwick upon Tweed, and is 'a pretty large populous town, 


which has the beſt trade of any in the county. Its mar- 
ket is faid tobe the beſt in all Seetland for borſes, cows, and 


ſpot they ſettle. Titles of nobility in Scotland, as in Eng- 
land, deſcending only to the eldeſt ſon of the poſleflor, 
not, as in many countries in Europe, to all the male iſſue; 
the deſcendants in general of noble families therefore 
mingle with the maſs of citizens, and engage in active 
emplpyments, particularly the profeſſion of the law, or 


. 


ſheep.” 


that of * Their women are comely, induſtrious, and 
| 
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cheſte, but little acquainted with the domeſtic cleanlis 


neſs, which peculiarly diſtinguiſh the Engliſb. Of the 


national character of the men, Dr. Fohnſon thus ſpeaks, 
elt may be peculiar to the Scots to have attained the 


liberal Without the manual. arts; to have excelled in or- 
namental knowledge, and to have wanted not only the 
elegancies but the conveniences of common life. L. ite- 
rature, ſoon after its revival, found its way to Scotland; 
and from the middle of the ſixteenth century, almoſt to 
the middle of the ſeventeenth, the politer ſtudies were 
very diligently purſued. The Latin poetry of Delicia 
Poztarum Scotorum would have done honour. to any na- 
tion; yet men thus ingenious and inquiſitive, were con- 
tent to live in total ignorance of the. trades by which hu- 
man wants are ſupplied, and to ſupply them by the groſſeſt 
means, Till the Union made them acquainted with Eng- 
1b manners, the culture of their lands was unſkilful, and 
their domeſtic life unformed.. Since they have known 
wah their condition was capable of improvement, their 
progreſs in uſeful knowledge has been rapid and uni- 
form. What remains to be done they will quickly do, 
and then wonder why that which was ſo neceſſary and ſo 


— 


| eaſy was ſo long delayed.” Journey, &c. p. 56. A 


late writer of their own country has obſerved, © the 
Scots ſhould conſider, by the Union, they have con- 
nected themſelves with a nation who will make as diſtin- 
guiſhed a figure in the page of hiſtory as any people that 
ever exiſted. A nation that can boaſt, not only of war- 
riors and of ſtateſmen, of poets, philoſophers and artiſts, 
equal, and in many. inſtances ſuperior, to thoſe of other 
countries, but who have alſo brought the various arts 
connected with the cultivation of the ſoil, the improve- 
ments neceſſary in carrying on every ſpecies of manufac⸗ 
turing induſtry, the theory and the practice of commerce, 
that wonderful aſſemblage that conſtitutes naval ſtrength, 
and above all, the principles of good government, and 
the forms of a free conſtitution, to an height of perfec- 
tion, which the world never before witneſſed. May both 
nations, or to ſpeak more properly, the natives of South 
and Nerth Britain, ſenſible of the mutual advantages they 
now enjoy, forget every remnant of jealouſy and rancour, 
and thoſe whom the hand of Providence hath joined, may 
no man impiouſly put aſunder, Sir John Cinclair. Part III. 
Page 3 59. | 

or a farther account of Scotland, we refer our readers 
to the beginning of the account: we have given of Great 
Britain in general, and conclude this ſection with ob- 
ſerving, that Scotland is divided into thirty-three ſhires, 
or counties; theſe are the ſhires of Berwick, Hoddington, 
Edinburgh, Roxborcugh, Selkirk; Peebles, Lanerk, Dumfries, 
Wigtown, Aire, Dumbarton, Bute, Caithneſs, Renfrew, Stir- 
ling, Linlithgow, Perth, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Inverneſs, 
Nairne, Cromarty, Argyle, Fife, Forfar, Banff, Kircudbright 
Sutherland, Clackmannan, Kinroſs, Roſs, Elgin, and Otkney: 


SECT. Il. 
BERWICKSHIRE. | 


TH18 county received its name from Berwick upon 

> Tweed, which once belonged to it; but it was ori- 
ginally termed the Mers, or March, from its being the 
boundary between England and Scotland. It lies in the 
S; E. of Scotland, and is bounded on the E. by the Vorib- 
ſea; on the S. by the Tweed and Tivietdale; on the W. by 


and containing two preſbeteries, and thirty-five pariſn- 


churches. . n 

This county is divided into three parts, namely, Hers, 
Lammer moor, and Lauderdale, ' * = 
The principal towns of this ſhire are, : 


Duns, a burgh famous for giving birth to that cele- 


It is feated twelve miles to the W. of 


WR 
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LDINGHAM ſtands near the coaſt, and is famous for 
388 abbey, built about the year 1100, the remains 
of which are uſed for a pariſn- church. Ebba, its lady ab- 


beſs, upon an invaſion of the Danes, ſlit her noſe, cut off 


r lip, and perſuaded all her nuns to do the ſame, 
rely el Ebert might ſave them from violation; 
which ſo exaſperated thoſe barbarians, that they fat fire 
to the nunnery, and committed all the chaſte iſterhood 
to the flames. This abbeſs was afterward fainted, and 
a neighbouring promontory is from her called Se. Ebba's 
Head, and by the ſailors St. Tabbe's, In the adjacent 
moor there is not a hedge or tree to be ſeen for the ſpace 
of eight miles. : 

GREENLAW, the chief burgh of the ſhire belonging to 
the earl of Marchmont, ſtands about five miles from Duns; 
and in its neighbourhood that nobleman has a fine ſeat. 

LAUDER, an ancient royal burgh, the capital of Lauder- 
dale, is pleaſantly ſeated on a river of the ſame name, which 
runs through it, twenty-two miles S. of Edinburgh. It 
has a bridge over the Ok is the ſeat of the commiſſary 

and has a good market. 58 
hy the Jong valle of this name on both ſides the river 
Lauder, the family of Maitland takes the title of earl; and 
there is a ftately ſeat on the river, in the neighbourhood 
of the town, called Lauderforth, which belongs to the car] 
of Lauderdale. 


8 CT. N. 
HADDINGTON, or EAST LOTHIAN- 


HIS ſhire is bounded on the N. and E. by the Frith 
of Forth; on the S. by the hills of Lammermoor, in 
Berwickſhire; and on the W. by Mid Lothian, or Edin- 
burghſbire. According to ſome authors it is only thirteen, 
and according to others twenty-two miles in length, and 
twelve in breadth. 
EasT LoTHIAN wr gong corn bn — 9 
lenty of graſs, coal, and limeſtonc. It feeds a great num- 
bas & Gocke, pecialy about the hills of Lammer moor and 
by We/t Lammerlow. A great deal of ſalt is made here. 
The people employ themſelves in ſpinning, dying, weav- 
ing, &c. Here are ſeveral convenient harbours, with the 
advantage of ſome fiſhing towns ; and particularly there 
is every year a herring-fiſhery after Lammas at Dunbar, 
where they take enough both for home conſumption and 
exportation. . 
The principal towns in this ſhire are Haddington and 
Dunbar. | : ; 
HADDINGTON, or HAapiNa, the ſhire town, is a royal 
burgh, pleaſantly ſeated on the Tyne, over which it has a 
handſome bridge with three large arches. Here are the re- 
mains of an ancient nunnery, and of a good church built of 
hewn ſtone, to which adjoins the chapel of the family of Lau- 
derdale, with their and other 15 0 noble tombs, but the choir 
of the church is pulled down. This town gives title of earl to 
a branch of the family of Hamilton, which has large poſ- 
ſeſſions and fine ſeats in the neighbourhood. No place in 
Scotland is ſurrounded with more little towns and houſes 
of the nobility and gentry than this; among which is Yz/er, 
a noble ſeat, the manſion-houſe of the earl of Tweedale. 
DunsBaR, a royal burgh, is ſeated on the S. ſide of the 
mouth of the Forth, where is a good harbour, twenty-five 
miles to the E. of Edinburgh. The town is handſome and 
well built; the houſes, as in moſt of the principal towns, 
being all of ſtone covered with ſlate. It has been defended 
by a ftrong wall, which is now decayed ; and on the oppo- 
ſite fide of the haven are the ruins of a caſtle, almoſt co- 
vered with the fea at high tide: it was once remarkably 
ſtrong, and was the ſeat of the earls of March, afterward 
ſtyled carts of Dunbar. This fortreſs was often won b 
the Engliſh, and as often recovered by the Scots; but ſuf. 
fered demolition in 1656 by order of the commonwealth, 


left it ſhould afford a retreat for the royaliſts. The port is 
very conſiderable, and of great advantage to all ſhips in 
the Firth. The inhabitants have here a very conſiderable | 
herring-fiſhery, and ſend out ſhips to the whale-fifhery, 


er. 'Vh 


Mip LoTHIAN, or EDINBURGHSHIRE. A Deſeription of 
of Notice; | 


EDINBURGH, and of the other Places worthy 
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hundred and twent 
the Revolution. 
gardens. | 


| Nongate, from the canons of the abbey forme ly 


SCOTLAND, 


with an account of the ISLAND or BAss, and of the Solan 
Geeſe whith reſort thither. 


HIS is the principal town in North Britain, both on 

account of its fertility and as it contains the capital. 
It is bounded on the E. by Eaft Lothian for thirteen miles 
together; on the 8. E. by Berwickſhire for about four miles; 
on the S. by the ſhire of Seit and Tweedale, in Peebleſhire, 
for thirteen miles; on the 8. W. by Lanerkfhire for ſix or 
ſeven miles; and by the ſame on the W. for two miles; 
on the N. W. by Linlithgotaſbire for fourteen miles; and 
on the N. by the Frith of Forth, for eight miles: extend- 
ing about twenty - one miles in length, and in ſome places 
ſixteen or ſeventeen in breadth; but in others not above 
five or ſix. 

Mip LoTH1an is ſo fertile that it yields a great deal 
of corn of all forts, with good paſture for cattle, and is 
provided with all neceſſaries in abundance, particularly 
coals, lime/tone, and a kind of ſoft black marble; and near the 
water of Leith, ſome miles diſtance from Edinburgh, is a 
1 * mine. . a 

DINBURGH, the metropolis of North Britain, is ſituated 
in 55° 58˙ N. latitude, and in 3˙ 12 W. longitude, from 
Greenwich, fifty- two miles W. N. W. of Berwick upon Tweed, 
ninety N. of Carliſle, one hundred and ninety- nine N. N. W. 
of York, and three hundred and ninety-ſix miles N. N. W. 
of London. It is a city and county of itſelf, and was for- 
merly the reſidence of the kings of Scotland. In the 
reign of James I. in the year 1436, a parliament was firſt 
held here, as are ſtill the ſupreme courts of judicature. It 
ſtands two miles to the S. of the port of Leith, and is ſeated 
upon the ſide of a high hill, or rather a narrow ridge. At 


the extremity of the E. end of the city is the palace of 


Holy-rood Houſe; leaving which a little to the left, you 
come through a populous ſuburb to the entrance, called 
The Water-port, and from thence: proceeding to the W. 
the ſtreet goes on in a ſtraight line, through the whole to 
the caſtle, extending a mile and quaarter in length, and in? 
ſome places eighty feet in width: it is perhaps, the largeſt, 
longeſt, and fineſt ſtreet for buildings, and the number of 
its inhabitants, in the world, From the gate of the pa- 
lace, which ſtands on a level with the plain country, the 
ſtreet begins gradually to aſcend; but is no where ſteep; 
yet the aſcent being continued ſo far, the upper part muſt 
neceſſarily be very high; for the caſtle, which ſtands at 
the extremity W. as the palace does E. has on every fide, 
except on that which joins it to the city, very ſteep and 
frightful precipices. The ſtreet is extremely well paved; 
bnt the ridge or top of the aſcent is fo narrow, that the 
ſtreet and te row of houſes on each ſide take up the whole 
breadth; ſo that which way ſoever you turn, you imme- 
diately go down a ſteep deſcent from N. to S. and theſe 
ſide lanes are called wynds. The houſes are very large, 
and ſome of them fo lofty, eſpecially in the High fret, 
that five or fix ſtories are but an ordinary height. Moſt 


of the houſes being parted into tenements, they have as 


many landlords as ſtories, each ſtory containing a range of 


rooms, ſufficient to accommodate a family, At proper 
diſtances there are elegant conduits ſupplied with water 


from a reſervoir on the Ca/tle-hill, which is filled by ſub- 


terranean leaden pipes brought from ſprings at the diſtance 
of a mile S. of the city. 


The royal palace, called Hol-rood-houſe, from its being 
originally an abbey of that name, was firſt converted into 
a palace. by James V. and rebuilt, by Charles II. all but 
two towers on the W. fide of the entrance. It is a mag- 
nificent ſtone building in the form of a ſquare, addrned 
with the ſeveral orders of architecture, and divided into 
four courts. The entrance is very grand, and over the 


gate is a large apartment, which the duke of Hamilton 


claims as hereditary keeper of the palace. The inner 
court is very magnificent, and has piazzas all round, which 
lead into very noble apartments, richly furniſhed; among 
which is a gallery ſaid to be adorned with the pictures of 
all the kings of Scotland, from Fergus their firſt king, three 
years before the birth of Chriſt, to 
his palace is encompaſſed by beautiful 


From the palace-gate weſtward the ſtreet is called Ca- 


reſiding 
- there. 
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1128, and dedicated to the holy croſs. Mr. Pennant ſays it 
was the richeſt religious houſe in North Britain. Tour 
in Scotland. II. 242. Canongate is a kind of ſuburb, in 
which are ſeveral magnificent houſes of the nobility, 
with ſpacious gardens behind them. The city is parted 
from this ſuburb by the Netherbow-port, or gate, which 
was rebuilt in 1716. It is encloſed on all ſides, except 
toward the N. by a wall, and is ſecured. by a lake on 
that ſide. It has ſix gates beſide that juſt mentioned. 

The great church which was the cathedral, is a large 
and ſtately ſtructure, in the form of a croſs, now divided 
into four churches; here alſo the magiſtrates aſſemble, and 
the judges in their habits in the time of ſeſſion. In a large 
chapel in the S. W. part of this church the general aſſem- 
bly hold their ſeſſions, as does alſo the commiſſion of the 
aſſembly, in the interval between the general meetings. 
This ſtructure is adorned with a very high ſteeple, the 
ſummit of which reſembles an imperial crown. Here they 
have a ſet of bells which are not rung by ropes, as in 
England, that manner of ringing being unknown in this 
country; but tunes are played very muſically upon them 
by ſtriking them. This is done from twelve to one 
every day, Sundays and holidays excepted; for which the 

rformer receives a falary from the city. The four 
churches in this ſtructure, with the reſt, and the chapel 
in the cathedral, make twelve in all. There are alſo 
about twenty meeting-houſes of the epiſcopal party. 

On the S. fide of the great church is a ſmall 3 
called The Parliament-cloſe; where is the parliament-houſe, 
in which the ſeveral courts of juſtice are held, the cauncil- 
chamber, the exchequer, the public regiſters, the court for the 
royal bur gh, the lawyer”s library, the poſt-office, &c. The 
E. and part of the S. ſide is built into private dwellings, 
which are magnificent and lofty, they being ſeven ſtories 
to the front of the ſquare: and the hill they ſtand on 
having a very ſteep deſcent, ſome of them are backward no 
leſs than fourteen ſtories high. In the middle of this ſquare 
is an equeſtpian ſtatue of Charles II. | 

The cal which, as hath been already ſaid, is ſeated at 
the W. end of the city, is inacceſſible on the N. W. and 
S. and the entrance from the city is defended by a round 
battery, and an out-work at the foot of it. In this ſtruc- 
ture is a royal palace, magnificently built with hewn-ſtone, 
in which are kept the regalia of Scotland, and the records 
of ſtate, the former, though ſaid to be depoſited here, are 
never ſhewn. The governor is always a perſon of the 


firſt quality, and general of the forces; and. both he, the 


lieutenant-governor, foot-major, and other officers, have 
very handſome apartments. F rom the caſtle is a delight- 
ful proſpect over the city and neighbouring country. 
Near the Potter-row-port ſtands the college, or univer- 
ſity. The ſtudents do not reſide together nor live in com- 
mon, but only attend their claſſes at certain hours. This 
univerſity was founded in 1582 by king James VI. in 
conſequence of a legacy left in 1558 by Robert Reid, biſhop 
of Orkney. The firſt eſtabliſhment conſiſted of a primate, 
or principal, a profeſſor of divinity, four regents, or maſ- 
ters of philoſophy, a profeſſor of philology, and a regent 
of humanity, In 1640 the town added a profeſſor of ma- 
thematics; to which have been lately added profeſſors of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, civil law, theoretical and practical 
medicine, chemiſtry, &c. They have a good library. Here 
is alſo a noble muſeum, in which is contained a prodigious 
number of curioſities both of art and nature, Under the 
library is a royal printing houſg, where they are chiefly 
employed in printing Bibles. | 
The phyſicians. who were incorporated in 1682, by 
Charles II. have their college in 3 near the 
Netherbaw. They have a noble muſeum, called from its 
founder, Sir Andrew er M. D. Muſeum Balfourtanum; 
and on the N. ſide of the city they have a neat phyſic gar- 
den, containing ſome thouſand exotic plants. 
In this city are ſeveral hoſpitals, the chief of which is 
_Herriot's, a large and beautiſul building, ſaid to be the moſt 
magnificent of the kind in the world. It is an exact ſquare, 
with piazzas encompaſſing the inſide. - At the corners are 
ſquare towers, adorned with little turrets. It is a pile of 
Gothic Grecian architecture, founded by Geo. | Herriot, 
goldſmith and jeweller to Anne of Denmark, queen conſort 
of James I. He left the vaſt ſum of 44,0001. ſterling, for 
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the building and endowment it. It maintains one hun- 
dred and three boys. In the interior ſquare is a ſtatue 
of the founder; in the council-room is his portrait, a 
half length by Scougal; in his hand are ſome je wels, for 
to that branch. of buſineſs he owed his fortune, particu- 
larly by the vaſt quantities bought for the wedding of the 
princeſs of Bohemia. He was member of the Britiſb par- 


liament, and died aged ſixty- three, in the year 1623. In 


the ſame room is a head of William Aytonne, maſon and 
builder of the hoſpital. Pennant. II. 249. Behind this 
is another fine foundation, called Watſm's Hoſpital, N. E. 
of which is the Merchant's Maiden Hoſpital, founded by 
the merchants of Edinburgh, for the maintenance of the 
girls of diſtreſſed burgeſſes. It ſupports about ſixty. Idem. 
250, Neat the college is the ä — bifdital, a 
plain neat building, founded in 1707, by the mechanics. 
of the city, for the maintenance of the daughters of their 
decayed brethren. At preſent it maintains fifty-two girls. 
The Orpban hoſpital was begun in 1733. It maintains 
ſeventy poor children, who weave their own clothes, and 
aſſiſt in the whole economy of the houſe. Idem. 248. 

A royal infirmary has likewiſe been erected here, after 
the example of thoſe of London, Bath, &c. by the liberal 
conti bution of many well diſpoſed perſons; to this work 
the proprietors of quarries contributed ſtone and lime, the 
merchants timber, the farmers engaged to carry materials 
gratis, and even the journeymen maſons and labourers 
contributed a certain portion of their labour. 

The city is governed by a provoſt, who has the addi- 
tion of lord, whoſe office is much the ſame with that of 
the lord mayor of London; four bailiffs, who, beſide the 
power of aldermen in the-government of the city, have that 
of ſheriffs; there is alſo a common-council, which uſually 
conſiſts of twenty-five perſons, but on extraordinary oc- 
caſions of thirty-eight, All theſe are choſen annually 
and the provoſt, dean of guild, and treaſurer, are required 
to be merchants; or if any inferior tradeſman be choſen, 
he muſt quit his trade, and not return to it without leave 
of the magiſtrates and town council. | | 

There are fourteen incorporated trades, each of which 
has its deacon, or maſter of the company; theſe are the 
ſurgeons, goldſmiths, ſkinners, farriers, hammermen, wrights, 
maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, weavers, wakers, 
or fullers, and bonnet-makers. But none of the merchants 
or traders are to make any bye-laws, without the conſent 
of the magiſtrates and town-council, except to chooſe 
their own deacons at the appointed time, to make perſons 
free of their trade, or to try their work. 

'The trained bands of the city conſiſt of ſixteen compa- 
nies ; beſide which they have a ſtanding company of town- 

. 88 8 
2 There is in Edinburgh a very uſeful kind of blackguard 
boys, who attend at taverns, ere and other places 
to go on errands, and know every body of any note in the 
town. Though they are in rags, and lie every night in 
the ſtreets, or upon the ſtairs of the houſes, yet they are 
conſiderably truſted, and ſeldom prove unfaithful. They 
are ſubject to a kind of magiſtrate, called The Con/table of 
the Catudies, who generally puniſhes them for any neglect 
or miſdemeanor by a fine of ale or brandy; but ſometimes 
corporally, Moſt of them are very acute, and execute 
whatever employment is aſſigned them with great ſpeed 
and addreſs. | 

We ſhall now fake a view of the other places in this 
county moſt worthy of notice. | | 2 
LXITR, the port of Edinburgh, Is a Megs flouriſhing 
town in 559.58” N. latitude, and 30 10” W. longitude 
from Greemuich, two miles to the E. of Edinburgh, Tt 
lies on the Frith of Forth, upon the river called The Mater 7 
Leith, which falls into the frith, The river runs throug 
the middle of the town, and over it is a ſtately ſtone bridge 
of one large arch, to which ſhips of burden may come, and 
at high water lay their ſides cloſe to the ſhore. Here is 
a very fine quay, well wharfed-with ſtone, and fenced with 
piles. At the mouth of the harbour is a very long and 
well built pier, which runs out a great way beyond the 
land, and prevents the entrance of the harbour being filled 
with · ſand. It is alſo ſecured by long ranges of piles, or 
counter-piers; and a beacon ot maſt is ſet up at low- 
water mark, for the convenience of navigation. The build. 
ings on the 8. ſide, oppoſite to the water, are very N 
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and handſome, they being generally about ſix ſtories high, 
with large ſaſh windows. Here are commodious cellars 
and warehouſes for laying up goods, the merchants of 
Edinburgh having the bulk of all their commodities here, 
in order to be ready for carriage either by land or ſea: fo 
that Leith is very properly called the ware-houſe, as well 
as the port of the city. 
ſaw-mills. . 

NorTH LeiTH, which lies on the other ſide of the har- 
bour, has docks for building and repairing ſhips. Here are 
the ruins of a citadel built by Oliver Cromwell, and in part 
demoliſhed by Charles II. The original name was Inver- 
leith, and it was firſt mentioned in the year 1329, in a grant 
of it to the citizens of Edinburgh, under whoſe juriſdiction 
it lies. The earl of Hertford, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
burniboth this place and Edinburgh. 

DALKEITH is a pretty large and pleaſant town, defended 
by a caftle; it ſtands at the confluence of the two rivers 

t, fix miles to the S. E. of Edinburgh, and is the ſeat of 
a preſbytery that contains ten pariſhes. Here is a noble 
ace built by the late dutcheſs of Buccleugb; this is ſaid to 
the model of that which belonged to king William at 
Loo, in Guelderland, only this is of ſtone and that of brick. 
It ftands on a riſing ground by the North Eſt, and. eom- 
mands the view of a large park, beantified with a canal and. 
water-works. The grand ſtaircaſe of the houſe is ſup- 
ported by marble columns, and every ſtair curiouſly inlaid 
with walnut-tree. This ſtaircaſe leads into a noble room 
adorned with the pictures of all the beauties of the age, at 
whole-length, in panels. 

The IsLAND or Bass, ſtands within the Forth, about 
a mile from the S. ſhore, forty-five miles to the E. of 
Edinburgh. It is about a mile round, and is on every fide 
a ſteep rock, being only acceſſible by one perſon at a 
time. It riſes high above the ſea in the form of a cone. 
At the top was a fort mounted with cannon; but ſince 
the Revolution it has been neglected. 

This rock is reſorted to in May and June by incredible 
flocks of fowl, at which time its ſurface is almoſt covered 
with their neſts, eggs, and young birds. The beſt taſted 
of theſe different ſorts of wild-fowl is the Solan gooſe. Be- 
fore the * of theſe birds arrive, it is ſaid, they ſend ſome 
before to fix their manſions, on which account they are 
called ſcouts. The inhabitants take care not to diſturb 
them till they have built their neſts, after which no noiſe 
will fright them. They fix their eggs ſo dexterouſly to 


the rock by one end, that if one be removed, it is im- fore/t, 


They are of an aſh-colour, but 


poſſible to fix it again. 
Their neck reſembles 


the old ones are entirely white. 
that of the crane, and they have a ſtrong ſharp bill, be- 
tween three and four inches long, which they. ſtrike 
through their prey with ſuch violence, that it often ſticks 
ſo faſt in a board baited with a herring, that being un- 
able to pull it out again, they are taken. They leave- 
this place in September, but whither they retire in win- 
ter is unknown. People make great profit of the young 
ones, which are taken from their nefts by a man let down 
the rock with a rope. 


SECT. vi. 


. RoxBuRGH, Ros8BURGH, or TEVIOT DATE. 


THIS is a ſteriffdom hereditary in the family of Dovg- 
las, by the title of the ſheriff of Tivioidals it bein 


| 


thus called from the river Truiot running through it. It 
is bounded on the E. by Northumberland; on the 8. E. 
by part of Cumberland; on the S. and S. W. by Aman 
ale; and on the W. by Tweedale; extending thirty miles 
in length from E. to W. and fiſteen in breadth. It is 
divided into Tiviotdale, Liddeſdale, and Euſdale, or Eſt- 
dale, and has three preſbyteries, to which belong twenty- 
five pariſhes; and, with the Hers, make up a provincial 
ſynod of ſix preſbyteries and ſeventy-one pariſhes. _ 
This diſtrict has many mountains, of which the moſt 
famous is Coctraw, from whence runs a chain of hills weſt 
ward, dividing Scotland from England, which are in man 
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ere are likewiſe glaſs-houſes and | 6 
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the ſheriff keeps 
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niſhed with excellent graſs, and have plenty of lime and 
free-ſtone. This country produces good corn, parti. 
cularly oats, great quantities of which are ſent from hence 
to England: it has alſo excellent paſturage, and abounds 
with large black cattle, ſheep, and horſes. 
— principal towns in this ſhire are Kelſo and Jed. 
Ke180, which is a burgh of barony, is a large and 
very handſome town, pleaſantly ſeated _— river Tweed, 
on the borders of England. It has the beſt trade of any 
town in this part of the country, and has a very good 
market kept in a large ſquare of handſome houſes : it has 
alſo ſome good ſtreets, a handſome pariſh church, that 
is the remains of an abbey of Ciſtercian monks, and a 
town-hall, The duke of Rexburgh, who is ſtyled lord of 
the town, has a houſe in it, and alſo a noble ſeat called 
Fleurs, with pleaſant gardens; 
| JeDBURGH is a royal burgh, ſeated near the confluence 
of the Tefy and the Jed, from whence it takes its name, 
forty-three miles from Edinburgh. It gives title of lord 
to the eldeſt ſon of the marquis of Lothian. 

MeLRoss, or Ma1LRoss, ſtands on the Tweed about 
nine miles from Fedburgh, and is the feat of a preſbytery 
and a royalty belonging to the earl of Haddington. An 
abbey was founded here in 1136, which was poſſeſſed by the 
Bernardine monks, and appears by its ruins to have been 
one of the nobleſt abbies in Europe: the window over the 
great gate of the abbey, which is ſtill entire, is larger 
than that of Vert minſter, and round the top are the 
ſtatues of our Saviour and the twelve apoſtles. The 
choir of the church, which is ſtill viſible, is a hundred 
and forty feet long. ; 


| : 
8K GT. VIE 
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THS county is bounded on the N. by Tiveedale, in 
 Peebleſhire, and Mid Lothian; on the E. and S. by 
Tivietdale, or Rexburghſhire; on the W. by Tivietdale, 
and part of Auandale in the ſhire of Dumfries. Accord- 
ing to Camden its diameter is ſixteen miles every way; 
but, according to others, it extends twenty-two miles in 
cages, and only ten where broadeſt. 
is county is alſo called The fheriffdom of Ettrick + 
| from the river Ettrict, which runs through it, and 
is one of the principal rivers in the country; its other 
rivers moſt worthy of notice are the Yarrow and the Gal- 
low-water. | | | 
The hills in Selliriſbire feed great herds of black cat- 
tle, and flocks of ſheep, with which the inhabitants carry 
on a trade to England, and the meadows on the 
banks of the river produce corn and grafs. 
SELKIRK, which gives, name to the ſhire, is a royal 
burgh on the banks of the river Ettrict, thirty-three miles 
to the S. of Edinburgh, and gives title of earl to a branch 
of the family of Hamilton. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, 
which has eleven pariſhes under its juriſdiction, and here 
his court. The chief employment of 
the inhabitants is the making of boots and ſhoes. 


| SECT. 
* PeBBLESHIAE, or T'WEEDALE, 


Tk hire of Pecbler is called alſo Tweedale, from the 
river T weed, which riſes at a place called Tiweed's 
Sa, and runs from W. to E. through this country. 
Peehlgibhrre is bounded on the E. by the ſhire of Selkirk 
on the 8. by 4nandale, in the ſhire of Dumfries; on the 
W. by Chd/dale; and on the N. by Mid Lothian; ex- 
tending about twenty-eight miles in length, and eighteen 
where broadeſt. It contains ſeventeen pariſh churches, 
which are all included in the preſbytery of Peebles, = 
It in general riſes in hills, many of which are as ver- 
dant as the downs of Suſſex, and intermixed with pleaſant 
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y | vallies, fruitful in corn and graſs. The chief mountain 


places impaſſable; ſome of them are very high, W 
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here is Braidalh, from whence the ſea may be gots bon 
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both ſides of the iſland. This ſhire has plenty of /ime- 

ne; the grain is chiefly oats and barley: the inhabitants 
have black cattle, milk, cheeſe, and butter. 
in vaſt Aocks on the hills, and are much prized both for 
their fleſh and wool, 

Several rivers which fall into the Tweed ſupply the 
country with plenty y and a lake called The Vs 
Water-loch, fo abounds with eels and other fiſh, in the 
month of Auguſt, that, during the weſt wind, they are 
{aid to enter the river Yarrow, which runs from the lake, 
in ſuch ſhoals, that they are ready to overturn the peo- 

le who go in to catch them, here is another lake 
called Lochgenen, from being ſeated on a hill named 
Genen, and from it a river runs that falls from a preci- 
pice into Anandale, the height of two hundred and fifty 
paces, fo that fiſh are frequently killed by the fall of the 
water. 

The only town of note here is PrtBLEs, a royal 
burgh and market town, ſeated in a very pleaſant plain, 
on the banks of the Tweed, over which it has a ſtone 
bridge of five arches, and near a river of its own name, 
over which there are two bridges. It ſtands twenty-two 
miles to the S. of Edinburgh, and was formerly remark- 
able for its three churches, three gates, three ſtreets, and 
three bridges ; but the town is at preſent ſmall. 
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LANERK, or CLYDSDALE. The city of GLASGOW. 


T* ſhire, which is called Lanerk from its ſhire town, 
and Cl;djdale from the river Clyde, is bounded on 
the E by the ſhire of Lin/ithgow; on the S. E. by Anan- 
dale; on the S. by Dumfricshire; on the S. W. by that 
of Air; on the N. W. by that of Renfrew; on the N. 
by that of Dumbarton; and on the N. E. by Sterlingſhire. 
It is generally reckoned forty miles in length, about 
twenty-four where broadeſt, and ſixteen in the narroweſt 
part. It is divided into two wards, the Upper and Nether 
ward; the one called The Shire of Lanerk, and the other 
The Barony of Glaſgow ; the one hilly, and fit for paſture : 
the other level, and ſuited for corn. "mn 

The river Clyde, which runs through this ſhire into 
its own frith, riſes in Erricł-hill, in the Upper ward; and 
from the ſame hill riſes the river Azan, which runs into 
the Iriſb ſea, and the Tweed, which falls into the German 
ocean. 

This is a pleaſant fruitful country, and, though in ſome 
places mountainous, and in-others woody, is well inha- 
bited, eſpecially near the Clyde. It abounds with coal 


and /ime/tone, and has ſome profitable. ad mines; gold 


has alſo been found in great quantities, though it does 
not appear that any of that valuable metal is ever found 
at preſent; abundance of /apis-lazul: is dug up here, par- 
ticularly in Cratufora- moor. 

The principal places in this ſhire are the following: 

GLasG0w, the ſecond city in Scotland, pleaſantly 
ſeated on the ſide of a hill ſloping to the river Chae, in 
557. 51' N. latitude, and in 4*. 15 W. longitude from 
Greenwich, thirty five miles to the W. of Edinburgh. It 
has a noble and beautiful ſtone bridge over the river, 
which ſometimes overflows its banks; and as one third 
of the city lies in a flat next the river, that part is then 
overflowed. In the centre of Glaſgow is the Tolbooth, or 
town-houſe, a very magnificent ſtructure of hewn-ſtone, 
lately rebuilt, with noble apartments for the magiſtrates, 
and a very lofty tower, with bells which chime every 
hour. From this town-houſe and the adjacent market- 
place, run the four principal ftreets of the city, in the 
form of a croſs, dividing the city into four equal parts, 
each adorned with ſeveral public buildings, and each ſaid 
to be larger and finer than any one ſtreet in London; the 
houſes being uniformly built of free-ſtone, fix ſtories 
high, and ſome more : they are for the moſt part adorned 
with columns of the Doric order, have beautiful piazzas, 
and are well ſaſhed. From the centre, the whole city 
my be ſeen; and the ſtreets are ſpacious, ftraight, and 
well paved, The Exchange is a modern building. 

In the higher part of the city, and at the end of one of 
tra” ſtands the cathedral, a vaſt pile dedicated to 

oL, II. | 
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handſome pariſh church. 
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St. Mungo, who was biſhop here about the year 560. 
It is divided into two churches, one over the other, called 
The Upper and Lower; and its ſeveral rows of pillars and 


exceeding high towers, with the tall ſpire, the higheſt in 


Scotland, riſing from one of the towers, ſhew the extra- 
ordinary {kill of the architect. Here are five other very 
* churches, all of them neatly built, with handſome 
eeples. Beſides theſe places of worſhip there are con- 
venient apartments for the meeting of the preſbytery, 
which conſiſts of nineteen pariſhes, and for the provincial 
ſynod, which conſiſts of one hundred and twenty-ſeven. 

Near the cathedral is a ruinous caſtle, which in the 
time of Epiſcopacy was the palace of the archbiſhop, who 
was lord of the city, and gave it its firſt charter, It is 
fenced in with a very high wall of hewn ſtone, and has a 
fine proſpect of the whole city. 

'The univerſity here e of only one college; but 
it is by far the beſt, the moſt ſpacious, and the fineſt 
built in Scotland. It contains two large ſquares of noble 
and lofty ſtone buildings, adorned with a high tower, and 
many fine turrets, and is ſeparated from the town by a 
very high wall. The front toward the city is a noble 
piece of architecture. This univerſity was founded by 
James I. in 1453. By the firſt foundation it was under 
the gaming of a rector, a dean of the faculty, a prin- 
cipal or warden, who was to teach theology, three pro- 
feſſors of philoſophy, and afterward ſome of the clergy 
taught the civil and canon law. ym VI. granted it 
a new Charter, and in 1617 eſtabliſhed a principal, three 
profeſſors of philoſophy called regents, four purſers, a 
ſteward or ſurveyor to furniſh the ſtable, &c. and ſeve- 
ral of the ſucceeding kings ratified its privileges, and were 
benefactors to the univerſity. The library is furniſhed 
with many curious printed books, and valuable manu- 
ſcripts. The precincts of the college are enlarged by 
ſome acres of ground, purchaſed by the king and parlia- 
ment ; theſe are converted into well planted walks and 
gardens, one of which is for medicinal plants. The 
ſcholars wear ſcarlet gowns, and here lodge in the col- 
lege, which at Edinburgh they do not. 

Though the river is navigable for ſmall veſſels up to 
the town, yet New 0 at the mouth of the Chylle, is 
the harbour for all thoſe that are of conſiderable burden, 
it having a good quay and cuſtom-houſe for all the coaſt ; 
ſhips are alſo laid up here and refitted, and the goods are 
brought from thence to the city in lighters. The mer- 
chants of Glaſgow carry on a conſiderable commerce with 
Virginia, Baſlon, and other ports of North America. They 
have alſo a very conſiderable trade in herrings, which 
they export to Spain and Portugal. The city has like 
wiſe a manufacture of plaids and muſlins. It gives the 
title of earl to the family of Beyle; and in this city has 
lately been erected a noble foundation under the name of 
the Glaſgow charitable marine ſociety, in order to pro- 
vide for ſuch ſeamen as ſhall become old and difabled in 
the merchant's ſervice, and to afford relief to their wi- 
dows and children. f 

HAMIL To, ſeated near the confluence of the Auon 
and Clyde, eleven miles to the S. W. of Glaſgow, is a 
well built town, with a bridge over the Avon, and a 
It is larger than moſt of the 
royal burghs, and the houſes, which are built with free- 
ſtone, are ſupported on pillars; but its principal orna- 
ment is the noble ſeat of the duke of Hamilton, which 
has a magnificent front entirely of free-ſtone, adorned 
with different orders of architecture, and very deep wings. 
The apartments are truly noble, and the pictures, furni- 
ture, and other decorations, are exquiſitely fine. 

LANERK is a royal burgh in the diviſion called The 
Upper Ward; it is ſituated on the Clyde, nine miles to 
the S. W. of Hamilton, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery 
which conſiſts of thirteen pariſhes. 

A little below the town the river Douglas falls into 
the Clyde, and gives the name of Douglaſdale to the lands 
near it. In a vale near this river ſtood a very old caſtle, 
which had been the paternal ſeat of the family of Douglas 
for above a thouſand years; but in December 1758 this 
ancient caſtle was conſumed by fire. 
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DUMFRIESSHIRE, including ANNANDALE and NID- 
DISDALE, 


D FRIES is bounded on the N. by part of Clyd/- 
da'e, T weedale, Tivietdale, and Selkirk; on the W. 
by T:viot.iale and Eſtedale, on the S. by Solway Frith; 
and on the E. by Northumber/and and Roxburgh ; extend- 
ing about fifty miles in length, and thirty in breadth. 
ANNANDALE, which ſignifies the dale or valley on the 
river Annan, lies on the A art of the ſhire between 
Nadiſſale on the W. and Eſtdale on the E. extending 
twenty- four miles in length, and fourteen in breadth. 
The river Annan runs through the middle of the ſhire, 
and falls into So/way Frith, after a courſe of twenty-ſe- 
ven miles, in which it receives ſeveral ſmall rivers, that 
run on both ſides through pleaſant woods and fruitful 
fields abounding with paiture. This diviſion is a ſtew- 
arty, that gives title of marquis to the family of Fohn- 


N1THSDALE, or N1DpIisDALE, on the W. fide of 
Annandale, is fo called from the Nith, or Nid, which 
runs through it: it has both paſture and arable lands; 
for though 4t is encompaſſed on all ſides with a ridge of 
rocks, the bottoms produce abundance of corn. 

The river Nith, or Nad, iſſues out of a lake called 
Lochcure, and runs into Solway Frith. 

Nithſdale is divided into the Overward, which contains 
the pariihes in the preſbytery of Pen-pont ; and the Ne- 
ther ward, containing thoſe of Dumfries preſbytery, Here 
were formerly woods and foreſts, which are now much 
exhauſted ; and pieces of gold have after great rains 
been found in ſome of the brooks. 

ANNAND, the chief town of Annandale, was an ancient 
royal burgh and. ſea-port at the mouth of the Annan, 
where it falls into So/way Frith, ſeventy miles to the S. 
of Edinburgh. It had once a caſtle and a pretty good 
trade; but being often taken by the Engliſb, and burnt 
to the ground in the reign of Edward VI. moſt of the 
merchants removed to Dumfries, and it has never fince 
recovered itſelf. It has however a weekly market, with 
a handſome bridge over the river. 

DumERIEs, the chief town of N:th/4ale, and the ca- 
pital of the S. W. part of the kingdom, is a pleaſant 
and thriving place, whence it has been called The Liver- 
pool of Scotland it ſtands eight miles from the mouth of 
the Nith; but the tide flowing up brings ſmall ſhips 
quite up to the quay, and about four miles lower the 
largeſt ſhips may ride in ſafety. It has ſpacious ſtreets, 
with a ſtately church, and a caſtle, which, though old, 
is pretty ſtrong. It has alſo four gates, and a noble 
bridge of free ſtone over the river, leaging to Gallnway : 
this bridge has thirteen arches, and is eſteemed the fineſt 
in Britain next to thoſe of Meſiminſter, London, Black- 
friars, and Rocheſter. In the middle of it is a gate which 
bounds the ſhire of Dumfries and the ſtewarty of Go/lo- 
way. A ſtreet leads from it by an eaſy aſcent to the caſ- 
tle, which is on the E. fide of the town, and commands 
a proſpect of the town and the adjacent country; and 
from the caſtle a ſpacious high ftreet runs by an eaſy 
deſcent to the church, which is half a mile diſtant. On 
each ſide of the high ftreet are good ſtone buildings, 
thoſe on the N. fide having gardens next the river; and 
about the middle of it are the Exchange and the town- 
houſe. It has likewiſe a large market place, with a no- 
ble croſs. The town gives the title of earl to the fa- 


belongs eighteen. pariſhes, and is the place where the 
provincial ſynod meets, which conſiſts of four preſby- 
teries, that have under them fifty-four pariſhes, 


DRUMLANRIC lies ſeventeen miles to the N. of Dum- fie, a hundred and ten miles to the S. W. of Edinburgh, 


fries ; it has a weekly market, and gives the title of earl 
to the duke of Queenſbury, who has here a noble palace, 
adorned with terrace walks, beſides a ſtately bridge over 
the river Vith. Like Chatſworth in Derbyſhire, it ſtands 
in a wilk rocky country, and is environed with moun- 
tains. 
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The Stewarty of KiRcUDBRIGHT, or LowER Gar. 
LOWAY.« 


BO TH this diſtrict and the ſtewarty of Orkney and 
Shetland differ only from the ſhires in the title of the 
chief officer, who is here called the ſtewart, and in the 
other the ſheriff, Galloway is divided into two parts; 
this ſtewarty, which is toward the E. being called Lower 
Galloway ; and the weſtermoſt Upper Ga:loway, or Wig. 
tan. Lower Gallowsy begins at the middle of the bridge 
of Dumfries, and lies between Nithſdale on the E. and 
the water of Cree on the W. and is bounded on the N. 
by a part of Kyle in the ſhire of Air; and the Jriſb fea on 
the 8. According to Templeman, it extends forty-three 
miles in length, and thirty-two in breadth, | 

The countrry ſeems one continued heath, except here 
and there a grove of trees; yet vaſt herds of ſmall black 
cattle, and flocks of ſheep, are grazed here, and ſent in 
great numbers to England. 

K1RCUDBRIGHT, Which gives its name to this ſhire, 
ſtands in a bay at the mouth of the river Dee, eighty- 
three miles to the S. W. of Edinburgb, and is an ancient 
royal burgh, the ſeat of a preſbytery, to which belong 
{:xteen pariſhes, and the place where the ſteward holds 
his courts. It has a weekly market, and a good ſalmon 
hihery on the river Dee, which riſes in the mountains 
near Carrick ; it is is ſo circuitous, that though it is not 
eventy miles in a direct line, it runs near two hundred, 
It has a commodious harbour ſufficient to hold all the 
Britiſh navy, and the largeſt firſt rates may caſt anchor by 
the church- yard. It is alſo land-locked from all winds, 
which, together with the waves, are broken by Refs 
Ifand at its mouth. The town ſtands in a perfect am- 
phitheatre, like Trent on the confines of Italy. Not- 
withſtanding the excellence of their harbour, no trade 
is carried on here. 

New GALLOWAY is a royal burgh on the river Xen, 
fourteen miles from Kircudbright, with a good weekly 
market, well ſupplied with corn and other proviſions; 
and it has a good ſalmon-fiſhery in a lake called Loch4ea, 
which abounds not only with ſalmon, but other fich: 
this lake is about five miles long, and in ſome places 
about a mile broad, containing ſeveral iflands, 


S ECT. XII. 
UrrER GALLOWAY, or the Shire of W1GTON. 


THIS county extends from the water of Cree, which 
divides it on the E. from Lower Galloway, to the 
point called The Mull of Galloway, and The Iriſh Sea. 
According to Templi man, it is thirty-ſeven miles in 
length, and twenty-ſix in breadth ; but is much indented 
by Lech-rian on the N. and the bay of Glenluce, or Glen- 
luſs, on the SB. Gallkway had anciently its own princes, 
bur it now gives title of earl to a branch of the family 
of Stuart. | 
The principal towns of this ſhire are the following: 
W1GTo0N, a royal burgh, a market town, and the ca- 
pital of the county, is ſeated near the mouth of the river, 
on a bay of its own name, ninety- nine miles to the S. W. 
of Edinburgh. This bay is eleven miles in length and 
breadth : it is a good port, which has a very narrow en- 
trance, At this town the ſheriff holds his courts, and 
it is the ſeat of a preſbytery that conſiſts of ten pariſhes. 
It gives the title of earl to the chief of the family of 
Fleming. | ; 
 PokT-PATRICK, a market town beyond the river Lo/- 
has a ſafe harbour called The Kine, or Beak of Galloway. 
It lies oppoſite to Donag hedee, in Ireland, and is a dirty 
poor place, whence the packet-boats go to Belfaft, and 
other ports of that kingdom, to which coaſt it is but a 
ſhort paſſage, and of. which there is a full view all the 
way: but little uſe is made of the harbour, except for 
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the pocket-boats and a few fiſhing veſſels. A neigh- 
bouring hill affords a diſtinct view of Ireland to the S. W. 
of the coaſt of Cumberland and the 1/le of Man to the 
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; The Shire of AIRE. 


HIS ſhire is bounded on the N. by that of Renfrew; 

on the S. by Galloway; on the E. by Clydjdale ; and 
on the W. by the frith of C/yde. It is divided into Car- 
rict, Kyle, and Cunningham, which are eſteemed the three 
great baileries, and are thus called from being go- 
verned by bailiffs. According to Templeman, there are 
ſeven hundred and ninety-five ſquare miles in the bai- 
leries of Aye and Carrich, and two hundred and tweaty- 
nine in the diviſion called Cunningham. 

In this county is a conſiderable lake called Dun, fix 
miles long, and two broad, with an iſland in it, upon 
which is an old houſe called Ca/tle- Dun. Upon the wa- 
ter Dun, or Dawn, iſſuing from this lake, is a bridge 
of one arch ninety feet wide, which is much wider than 
the Rialto at Venice, or the middle arch of the great 

bridge at York. 

We ſhall begin with Carrick, which is bounded on the 


N. by Kyle, on the E. by Kyle and Galloway, and on the 


S. by the latter alone, and on the W. by the frith of 
Clyde; extending thirty-two miles along the frontiers of 
Galloway, whereit is longeſt, from E. to W. and twenty- 
five, where broadeſt, from N. to S. 

The chief rivers of this diſtrict are the Stineher and the 
 Girven, which abound with ſalmon and other fiſh. Here 
are alſo lakes and woods, . 

The principal town in the earldom of Carrick is BAR- 
GENY, which has a market, and gives title of lord to a 
branch of the family of Hamilton. 

KYLE is ſeparated from Carrick by the river Dun, and 
from Cunningham by the Irwin; it has Cunningham on 
the N. part of Chaſdale on the E.; Nithſdale, Carrick, 
and part of Galway, on the S.; and the frith of Clyde on 
the W.; extending thirty-four miles from E. to W. 
and twenty-ſix from N. to S. It is divided by the river 
Aire into two ſtewarties. 

Alx E, the chief town of this diviſion, and the capital 
of the whole country, is ſeated at the mouth of the river 
of its own name, ſixty-five miles to the S. W. of Edin- 
burgh. It has a good harbour near the frith of Clyde, 
and is well fituated for trade. It is an ancient town diſ- 
tinzuiſhed by its privileges, its juriſdiction extending 
ſixty-four miles from the mouth of the Clyde to the bor- 
ders of Galway. The river turns ſeveral mills in the 
middle of the New Town; this is joined to the Old Town, 
which ſtands on the S. ſide of the river, by a ſtone bridge 
of four arches. The Old Town is ſeated in a ſandy plain, 
amidft pleaſant fertile fields, that afford a good proſpect 
winter and ſummer. It was formerly reckoned next to 
Glaſgow, the principal market town in the W. of Scot- 
land, and has a ſtately church. It is the ſeat of a preſ- 
bytery, to which belong twenty-eight pariſhes, and, with 
G,, conſtitutes a provincial*ſynod ; but its trade is 
faid to be much decayed. a 

 Cunnincmam, the laſt diviſion of this county, is 
bounded on the E. by Renfreu and Clydjdile, on the S. 
by Kyle, and on the W. and N. by the frith of Clyde. 
Its greateſt length from the N. E. to the S. W. is about 
tweaty- nine miles, and its greateſt breadth ſrom E. to W. 
about twelve. It is divided from Ye by the river Irwin, 
and is a much finer and leſs mountainous country. 

IRWIN is the beſt town of this diſtrict; it ſtands at the 
mouth of the river of the ſame name; ſixty-three miles 
to the 8. W. of Edinburgh; it gives title of viſcount to 
the family of /ngram. | 


SECT. XIV. 
The Shire of RENFREW, or RAINFRAW. 


THIS county is called The Barony, by way 8 


nence; it having given the title of baron to the 
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prince of Scotland before the Union, as it does now, to 
his royal highneſs the prince of M ales. It is bounded on 
the S. by Cunningham, on the E. by Lanerkfhire, and on 
the S. by Lenox, it extending, according to Templeman, 
thirty miles from N. to S. and thirteen where broadeſt 
from E. to W. | 

The principal towns of this county are the following : 

RENFREW, the ſhire town, and a royal burgh, ſeated 
on a branch of the Clyde, called The Cathcart, forty-ſix 
miles to the W. of Edinburgh. It is a ſmall but ancient 
town, where the ſheriff holds his courts. 

PaSLEY, or PASLaAy, is ſeated on the river Mite- 
cart, {1x miles to the W. of Glaſgow, where is a pearl - 
fiſhery ; and though no royal burgh, is much larger than 
Renfrew, and is the ſeat of a e e compoſed of ſix- 
teen pariihes, Here is a bridge over the Cart, and there 
are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of an abbey founded in 
the year 1160: the remains of which, together with its 
church, gardens, orchard, and a little park, are encloſed 
by a ſtone wall, about a mile in compaſs. 

GREENOCK, a handſome well built town on the frith 
of the Clyde, twenty. ſix miles to the W. of that river, 
has a good road for ſhips that come into and go out of 
G'aſgow, It is the chief place of the W. of Scotland for 
the herring fiſhery; and the merchants of G/aſgow, who 
are concerned in it, employ the veſſels of the inhabitants 
tor catching and curing the fiſh, and for carrying them 
afterward to a foreign market. Here are many opulent 
merckants, and the town is noted for good ſeamen and 
excellent pilots, 


& EG'T XV; 
DUuUMBARTON$SHIRE, or LENOX: 


THIS county, which lies on the other ſide of the Clyde 
above Glaſgow, runs far N. among a cluſter of hills, 
and is bounded on the S. by the frith and river of Clyde ; 
on the E. by Menteith and Stirlingſhire, it being ſeparated 
from the latter by the water of Blane; on the W. by the 
Grampian hills ; on the N. W. by Argyleſbire; and on 
the W. by the lake called Lochlomond, and a watet of the 
ſame name that falls into it. According to the editor of 
Camden, it extends only twenty-four miles in length, and 
twenty in breadth ; but Mr. Templeman makes it forty- 
one miles long, and twenty-ſeven broad. Its bounds 
were formerly Jarger than they are at preſent, efpecially 
on the eaſt fide; and it has now only twelve parithes. 
The lower part of Dumbartonſbire, which lies to the 
E. is very fruitful in corn; eſpecially toward the rivers ; 
and the upper, which is hilly, is fit for paſture, eſpecially 
at the beginning of the Grampian-hills, and feeds numer- 
ous flocks of ſheep. It has alſo a noble herring-fiſher 
in two bays, named Loch-Long, and Lach- Fyn, that waa} 4 
into it from the mouth of the Clyze. | 
Levinia, the Latin name for Lenox, is derived from 
the river Leven, which runs from Loch-Lomond into the 
Clyde. This loch, or lake, ſpreads between the moun- 


' tains, twenty-four miles in length, and eight in breadth ; 


though at the narroweſt part it is but two. It abounds 
with fiſh, paiticularly with a delicious ſort of the eel 
kind, called p0:{ac, that is ſaid to be peculiar to this lake. 
It contains thirty iſlands, three of which have churches, 
and many of the reſt are inhabited, particularly Inchmu- 
rin, which is fruitful in corn and graſs, and abounds. with 
deer, Several of them are called Floating Hands theſe 
are ſaid to be artificial, and formed of beams faſtened to- 


| gether and covered with earth and turf; upon ſome of 


theſe are forts, into which the natives uſed to retire in 
time of war. The ſhire of Lenox, together with the 
town of Richmond in Yorkfhire, give the title of duke to 
the family of Lenox, deſcended. from Charles II. 
 DumBarTox, the principal town of this ſhire, fr 
which it takes its name, is ſeated at the confluent 
the Leven and the Chde, fifteen miles to the N. W. of 
Glaſgow, and was once conſiderable for its trade, which 
is now much decayed ; but is ſtill remarkable for its caſ- 
tle, which is thought to be one of the ſtrongeſt in Eu- 
rope; it being ſeated on the top of a craggy rock, very 
ſteep on all ſides, except to the Clyde, It has only one 
for 
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narrow ſteep aſcent, where ſteps are cut out of the rock, but the earl of Breadalbin, who has a great eſtate in this 
paſſable by only one man at a time. As this is one] county, is hereditary ſheriff. 


of the ftrong paſſes between the low country and the] The rocks on the coaſt are much frequented by 


eagles, 


high-lands, a governor and a garriſon are conſtantly kept] hawks, maws, herons, and other fowls of various kinds, 


in it. 
r 
The Shire of BUTE and CAITHNESõS. 


like thoſe of the Orkney and Shetland J/lands ; and the 


people take the young fowls from their neſts by a hook 
and line. | 


The principal towns in this county are Miet, or Mit, 


THE ſhire of Bute contains Bute and Arran, two of and Thurſo. 


the weſtern iſlands, and is now joined with Caith- 
neſs, in ſending one member to the parliament of Great 
Britain. 

Theſe iſlands are tolerably fertile, and their produce 
much the ſame as that of the other weſtern iſlands. They 
lie in the frith of Chde, and have Argyleſbire on the N. 
Cantyre on the W, and Renfrew, Cunningham, and Kyle, 


on the E. The IsLAND or Bourg, which is about 


twelve miles in length, and five in breadth, with an area 
of twenty-ſeven. miles, is ſeparated on the N. by two 
narrow ſtraits from Argyleſbire, and on the W. from the 
Ilie of Arran; it lies fix miles to the W. of the coaſt of 
Cunningham, and but half a mile from Argyleſbire. 

This iſland has a quarry of red ſtone. There is a con- 
ſiderable herring and cod-fiſhery on the coaft, The earl 
of Mount Stuart is its chief proprietor and hereditable 
coroner. 

The chief town of the ſhire is RorhHs Ax, ſituated near 
the middle of the iſland. The inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly 
by fiſhing and agriculture. It is a royal burgh, and has 
two forts, one called The Ca/tle of Rothſay, the other The 
Caſtle of Kermes. 

The IsLE or ARRAN lies about four miles from the 
S. part of the Iſe of Bute, and fix to the E. of Cantyre, 
extending, according to the General Atlas, twenty-four 
miles from N. to S. and nine where broadeſt, from E. 
to W.; but Mr. Mackay, a native of the iſland, in his 
journey through it, ſays, it is but twelve in circuit. The 
middle of the iſland is mountainous, and the higheſt 
part, called Capra, abounds 'with deer. Here are many 
horſes and black cattle, both of a middling ſize, with 
abundance of ſmall ſheep and goats, land and ſea fowl : 
here are alſo found fullers-earth and cry/tal + on the coaſt 
are ſeveral caves, one of which is large enough to hold 
a hundred men; and at the farther end of it is a pillar 
cut out of the rock, with a deer and a double hilted 
ſword carved upon it. The natives pretend that Fune 
Machkowle, a giant, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
great exploits, lodged in theſe caves with his attendants. 
A miniſter ſometimes preaches in one of them to ſuch 
as live at a diſtance from the church: here are many 
large ſtones, from ſix to fifteen feet high, ſet upon one 
— ſome ſingly, and others in a circular form, ſuppoſed 
to have been the remains of pagan temples, or of places 
adminiſtering juſtice. 

This ifland has ſeveral rivers which abound with ſal- 
mon, as the ſea all round does with cod, berrings, ling, 
whitings, and fhell-fiſh. But the adjacent ſea is tempeſ- 
tuous and dangerous, eſpecially when a ſtrong S. or 
S. W. wind blows. | 

The ſhire of WEIk, or CarTHNEss, though united 
in ſome meaſure to Bute, by ſending a member alternately 
to parliament, is as far diſtant from the iſlands juſt de- 
ſcribed as poſſible, it being ſeated in the N. E. extremity 
of Scotland : it has therefore the northern ocean on the E. 
Strathnaver and Sutherland on the S. and S. W. and on 
the N. is divided from the Oriney Iſlands by Pentland 
Frith. It comprehends all the countꝭy beyond the river 
Neſfſz, and the fake into which it flows, and extends thir- 
ty-five miles from N. to S. 

The land is much indented by the many windings and 
breakings of the ſhore, and the whole coaſt, except the 
bays, conſiſts of high rocks and many promontories. The 
ſea is here very dangerous, eſpecially in calm weather, 
except at ſtated times, on account of the many vortexes, 


owing to the repulſe of the tides from the ſhore, and their 


paſſage between the Orkney ſands. 
This county is populous, and has many little towns 
and villages, with a preſbytery of twelve pariſhes, and 


gives title of earl 4 a branch of the family of Sinclair; I bargh, the caſtle and frith, with the mountains of A. gyle- 


* 


WIE, from whence this is called The Shire of 1:14 
is a royal burgh, and market town, where tfile courts are 
kept. It ſtands on the E. fide of the county, at the 
mouth of Murray Frith. 

THvusso lies oppoſite to it on the W. ſide of the coun. 
ty, about twelve or fourteen miles from Yeh, and is ſo 
deſended by the promontory called Hoiboru- head, that it 
is a ſecure place for ſhips to ride in. It is more popu- 
lous and better built than Veit, and has the beſt church 
in the ſhire, 


SE CT. XVII. 


STIRLINGSHIRE, or STRIVELING. The towns of STiR« 
LING and F ALKIRK. 


TJ Hs county is bounded on the W. by part of Ley. 

and Clyd/dale ; on the N. by Monteith; on the 8. 
and S. E. by Lothian; extending twenty miles in length 
and twelve in breadth. N 

The S. part is mountainous ; but that which lies upon 
the Forth is very fertile, and alſo abounds with coal. 
The Forth, which is the moſt famous, though not the 
largeſt river in Scotland, riſes near the foot of mount 
Lomond, and runs from W. to E. into the frith of Edin- 
burgh. 

STIRLING, the capital of the county, to which it alſo 
gives name, ſtands thirty miles to the N. W. of Edin- 
burgh, upon the deſcent of a ſteep rock, at the foot of 
which runs the Forth; and takes its name from the Saxon 
word fler, which ſignifies a hill, and lin, a water. Bze- 
thius ſays, this town gave name to ſterling money, be- 
cauſe Q/bert, a Saxon prince, after the overthrow of the 
Scots, eſtabliſhed here a mint, /i6. x, p. 106. 

Sterling is a miniature reſemblance of Edinburgh, be- 
ing built on a rock, on the ſame form with that on which 
the capital of North Britain is placed, with a ſtrong for- 
treſs on its ſummit. From the top of the caſtle is the 
fineſt view in Scotland. The town is incloſed with a 
wall, except the north, where it is waſhed by the river 
Forth, over which is a bridge of hewn ſtone, with an 
iron gate and four ſtately arches, to which ſhips come 
up at full tide, and a little below it is the haven. The 
town contains about four thouſand inhabitants, has a ma- 
nufacture of tartanes and ſballbons, and employs about 
thirty looms in that of carpets. The great ſtreet is very 
broad, the other ſtreets are narrow and irregular, Pen- 
nant, II. 22. The caſtle is ſtrengthened on every ſide 
with batteries and ramparts, and has a conſiderable num- 
ber of great guns for defending the paſſage of the bridge : 
for in times of trouble the chief magazine of the nation is 
uſually conveyed hither, it lying upon a conſiderable pals 
between the N. and S. parts of Scotland, and almoſt 
in the centre of the kingdom. It is indeed the only place 
o which people can come from all parts of the nation, 
except from the iſlands, without croſſing ſome bay or 
frith of the ſea, which has rendered it of ſuch importance, 
that it is always kept in good condition, and the garriſon 

enerally conſiſts of two hundred men, beſides officers. 

t has fix rooms of ſtate, which are extremely noble, from 
their extraordinary height, length, and breadth, adorned 
with fine carved work on the wainſcot and cieling. At 
the top of it the late earl of Mar made a very convenient 
apartment of twelve rooms on a floor, for the governor's 
lodgings. It has a large park walled round, but little or 
no wood in it. This caſtle has been the reſidence of the 
kings of Scotland, at which time parliaments were fre- 
quently held in it. 

As Stirling ſtands in a commodious fituation for com- 
merce, ſo it has in one direction a fine proſpect of Edin- 


Hir. 
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re and Dumbartonſhire another, as well as of the various | 
; dings of the Forth. It has a conſiderable manufac- 
ture of ſerges. Here is an hoſpital for decayed mer- 
urn is a handſome ancient town, ſeated on the 
ſouth ſide of the Forth, eight miles to the ſouth of Ster- 
ling ; it is 2 market town, noted for being the place 
where the rebels defeated the king's forces on the 17th 
of January» 1946. Here are held the great fairs for black 
cattie from the highlands, in which 24,c00 head are com- 
uted to be annually fold. Pennant's Tour, II. 229. 
b About a mile from this town the Carron company have 


a very large foundry, in which they caſt cannon of the| 


largeſt bore. This foundry conſiſts of the greateſt iron- 
works in Europe; they were founded about the year 
1761, before which time there was not a ſingle houſe 
ſtanding on the ſpot, and the country was a mere Moor: 
at preſent the buildings of all forts are of vaſt extent. 
Theſe works are ſaid to conſume one hundred tons of 
coal daily. During the late American war twelve hun- 
dred people were employed in theſe works, and at preſent 
a thouſand, in conſequence of large orders from Ruſſia 
and Germany. Carron wharf lies upon the river of the 
ſame name, which falls, a few miles below, into the 
Firth of Forth. The navigable canal which forms a 
communication between the firths of Clyde and Forth, and 
runs near the town of Glaſgow, terminates to the eaſtward 
near theſe works. This canal is forty miles long, and 
near fiſty feet broad; on it are thirty- nine locks, ſixteen 
of which are near Carron, and in the courſe of two miles. 
About a mile and a half above Carron the canal is carried 
upon 2 large bridge over the road. Veſſels came from 
Glaſgow to the ſea on it in ten hours. Pennant, I. 261, 
Il. 230. Tour in England and Scotland, p. 254. 


SECT. XVIII. 


Of LixLiTHGOW, or WesT-LoTHIAN ; its Situation, 
"Extent, Produce, and principal Towns ; with an Account 
of the Roman Wall built acroſs this Part of SCOTLAND. 


JW EST-LOT HIAN is bounded on the north by 
the Forth; on the eaſt and ſouth by Mid · Lothian ; 
on the weſt by part of Clyd/dale ; and on the north-weſt 
by Stirlingſhire ;, extending about fourteen miles in length, 
and thirteen in breadth. t | 

It abounds with coal, lime- ſtone, and ſalt; with great 
plenty of fiſh. In the reign of king James VI. a mine 
was diſcovered here which yielded a great deal of ſilver. 

The principal places in this county are the following: 

LixLiTHGoOW, from which the ſhire takes its name, 
ſuppoſed to be the Lindum of Ptolemy ; it is ſituated on the 
fide of a lake, fixteen miles to the welt of Edinburgh, 
and is remarkable for its ancient palace, ſeated on an 
iſland in the midſt of the lake, which has an aſcent of 
ſeyeral ſteps in the form of an amphitheatre, It was 
magnificently built of hewn ſtone by ſeveral kings, and 
completed by James VI. The writer of a tour in Eng- 
land and Scotland ſays, ** it is wow a ruin, being entirely 
deſtroyed by the king's army in 1746,” p. 256.—Adjoin- 
ing to the palace is St. Michael's church, a noble ftruc- 
ture with a lofty ſteeple. In the town is alſo a quadran- 
gular court adorned with a curious fountain: on the 
ſouth fide is the Tolbooth or town-houſe, neatly built of 
hewn ſtone, with a very high ſteeple, in which are bells 
and a very fine clock. | | 
Te lake itſelf is a mile in length, and a quarter of a 
mile over, and abounds with perch and other ſort of fiſh ; 
and on the north ſide is a park belonging to the palace. 
The town: has the appearance of great trade, with a 
harbour for ſhips near the caſtle of Blackneſs, where is a 
large cuſtom-houſe, with other houſes for the uſe of the 
merchants. Here is a manufacture of linen; and the 
water of this lake is reckoned ſo extraordinary for bleach- 
ing, that a great deal of it is brought from other parts 
hither to be bleached. | 1 | 
According to Mr. Pennant, here is a conſiderable trade 


carried on in dreſſing leather, which is ſent abroad to be | 
manufactured. Many hands are alſo employed in dreſſing 
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flax, and in wool-combing. The town contains three ot 
four thouſand ſouls. Tour in Scotland, II. 231.—The 
caſtle was founded by Edward I. who reſided in it for a 
whole winter. 

Severus's or Adrian's wall, which extended acroſs this 
part of Scotland, began at the Forth near Queen's Ferry, 
and extended thirty-ſix Scots miles to Dumbarton, at the 
frith of Clyde, for covering the provincial Britons againſt 
the incurſions of the Ps. It was built with ſtone ten feet 
thick, and had watch-towers within call of one another, 


| where centinels kept watch day and night; it had alſo a 


court of guard to lodge a ſufficient number of ſoldiers 
ainſt any ſudden alarms, and ſtrong forts able to re- 


ceive a whole army; with a good ditch before it twelve _ 
feet wide. 


SECT. XIX. 


Of the Shire of PeRTH ; its Situation, Extent, Produce, 
Rivers, Diviſions, and principal Towns. 


2 . is a large, plentiful, and rich county; bounded 
on the eaſt by Angus; on the ſouth-eaſt by Xiuroſi- 
ſhire and Fiſe; on the ſouth by Clackmannanſhire, Stirling- 
ſhire, and the river and frith of Forth; on the weſt and 
ſouth-weſt by Argyleſhire, Lenox, and Dumbarton ſbire; 
on the north-weſt and north by Lochaber and Badenoch; 
and on the north-eaſt by Marr. According to Cam- 
den, it extends fifty- two miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and about forty-eight in breadth from north to ſouth. 
It contains Perth Proper, part of Gowry, Strathern, Athol, 
Braidalbin, and Menteith, in which are five preſbyteries, 
and eighty-eight pariſh churches. : 

The duke of Athol is herediwgry ſheriff of this county. 

The principal rivers of this county are the Tay, which 
is the longeſt in all Scotland, and riſes in the mountains 
of Braidalbin; and after ſpreading itſelf into a lake of the 
ſame name, fifteen miles in length, and near fix in breadth, 
it runs near forty miles, excluſive of its turnings and 
windings, into the Frith of Tay. The Keith, which is 
famous for its ſalmon-fiſhery, has a cataract near the 
Blair of Dromond, the noiſe of which is ſo loud as to 
ſtun thoſe who come near it. The river Ern riſes from 
the lake called Lochern, in the mountainous country of 
Strathern, and falls into the Tay, after a courſe of thirty- 
four miles. ; 

The principal places in PRRTEH PRoPER are the fol- 
lowing : ; NS 

DUNK&ELD, on the north ſide of the Tay, twelve miles 
to the north of Perth, and about forty from Edinburgh, 
is ſeated at the foot of the Grampian hills, and is ſur- 
rounded with woods. This is the chief market-town of 
the Highlands, and has been adorned with many ſtately 
buildings by the duke of Athol, It conſiſts of only one 
pariſh, which is ſupplied with three churches. The 
two principal ſtreets are remarkably fine; in ſome of 
the ſmaller are ſtill to be ſeen a few wooden houſes in 
the old ſtyle, but as they decay the magiſtrates prohibit 
the rebuilding them in the ſame manner. 

The cathedral of Dunkeld was demoliſhed in 1559, 
„Fanatic fury,” ſays Mr. Pennant, ſoon deſtroyed 
the magnificent works of miſtaken piety, Pull down 
the neſts, and the rooks will fly away, was the maxim of 
the rough apoſtle Krox, and his diſciples took effectual 
care to execute the directions of their maſter.” The mo- 
numents were deſtroyed in 1689 by the ſoldiers garriſoned 
there. Mr. Pennant ſearched in vain for the tomb of 
Mar jary Scott, who died here in 1728, on which the fol- 
lowing epitaph is ſaid to have been inſeribed, which 
marks her extraordinary longevity. | 

Stop paſſenger, until my life you read; 
The living may get knowledge from the dead. 
Five times five years I liv'd a virgin life, 

Five times five years I liv'd a happy wife; 
Ten times five years 1 liv'd a widow chaſte, 
Now weary' d of this mortal life I reſt. | 


\ Betwixt my cradle and my grave were ſeen 
Eight mighty kings of Scolland, and a queen. 


— — 1 


Four times five years a common wealth I ſaw, 
Ten times the ſubjects riſe againſt the law. Fi 
7K Eh Thrice 
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Thrice did I ſee old prelacy pull'd denen, 

And thrice the cloak was humbled by the gown. 
An end of Stuart's race I ſaw, nay more, | 
I] ſaw my country fold for Hag ore. 

Such deſolations in my time have been! 

I have an end of all perfection ſeen; 


PExrhis a royal burgh, and the county-town where 
the ſheriff keeps his courts. It ſtands thirty miles to the 
north of Edinburgh, and conſiſts of only one pariſh, which 
is ſupplied with three churches. Here is a fine towu- 
houſe. St. Jobn's church, which ſtands in the middle 
of the town, is divided into two. 

Boethius aſſerts, that the town of Perth was founded 
by William the Lion, A. D. 1210, after the deſtruction 
of Bertha, a place ſituated about two miles to the north 
of it. This town ſtands on one of the fineſt rivers in 
North Britain. Major calls it“ the only walled city in 
Scotland,” p. 20. The importance of the place made it 
frequently experience the calamities of war. Edward I. 
when he over-ran Scotland, poſſeſſed hitnſelf of this city. 
Eduard II. made it for ſome time his reſidence: in 1312 
it was taken by Robert Bruce, who levelled its walls and 
filled up its ditches. Edward III. reſtored irs walls and 
fortifications. Cromwell took the city in 1651 3 a citadel 
was then built, capable of containing 500 men, the re- 
mains of which ſtill retain the name of Oliver's mount. 
Mr. Pennant ſays, the ſettlement of Oliver's forces here, 
after the peace, contributed much to introduce that ſpirit 
of induſtry, which, to this time, diſtinguiſhes the inhabi- 
tants. Your, II. 75. The fame writer fays, the town 

- contains 11,000 inhabitants, 9,000 of whom are of the 
eſtabliſhed church of Scotland. The great improvement 
of the town is to be dated from the year 1745, ſince 
which it is ſuppoſed to have increaſed one-third. The 
Tay waſhes its eaſt fide, and is deep enough to bring veſ- 
ſels of 120 tons burthen as far as the quays. The ex- 
ports are white and brown linens, of which about 7 5,000l. 
worth are annually ſent to London, beſides a great quan- 
tity to Edinburgh and Glaſgow. About 10,0001. worth 
of linen yarn is alſo ſent to Londen, Mancheſter, and Glaſ- 

" gow. Linſeed=oil is here a conſiderable article of com- 
merce; it employs ſeven water-mills, which procure 
near 300 tons of oil; this is chiefly ſent to London, and 
brings in 8 or 9,000 I. The firſt of theſe mills was erect- 
ed by Fehn Duke of Athol. The exports of ſalmon to 
London and the Mediterranean, brings in from 12 to 
14,000 /; that fiſh" is taken here in great abundance ; 


— 


3000 have been caught in one morning, weighing, one 


with another, fixteen pounds a- piece. he fiſhery 
begins on St. Andrew's day, and ends on the 26th of 
Auguſt, O. S. Pennant, Il. 74, 76, 77. Perth Bridge 
is the moſt beautiful ſtructure of the kind in North Bri- 
tain: it was deſigned and executed by Mr. Smeaton. It 
is qco feet long, and twenty-two broad within the para- 


pets, and conſiſts of nine arches; that in the centre is 75 


feet in diameter. By means of this bridge a communi- 
cation is opened with all the great roads in the kingdom. 
It was erected at the expenee of 26,000 J.; for which | 
purpoſe the commiſfioners of forfeited eſtates contributed | 
11, O00 J. I[dem, 113. The abbey near Perth was demo- 
liſhed in the year 1559, | 

The writer of a tour in Scotland in 1795, ſays, in the 
vicinity of this city are fome of the moſt extenfive 
bleaching- fields in Scotland. Cotton manufaQures begin 
to thrive here, p. 181. To which we fhall add, that 

manufactures of muſlins, gauzes, and Perfians, which 

were ſet up about four years ago (from 1788), are now 
in a very flouriſhing condition, The combinations of 
the journeymen-weavers in Spital- fields, to raiſe the price 
of their wages, gave riſe to theſe manufactures. 

About a mile from Perth, is SconE or SCcoon, which 
is ſeated on the north bank of the Tay, and is thought 
to be in the centre of the kingdom. It was anciently 
famous for its abbey, founded by king David I. for tlie 

"monks of the order of St. Augiſtine, where the kings 
of Scotland were crowned, In the church of this abbey 
Was kept the famous chair, the bottom of which con- 
ſiſted of the fatal ſtone, which was. conſidered as the 
palladium of the Scotti/h monarchy. The legend aſſerts, 
that this ſtone had firſt ſerved Jacob for his pillow ; 
was afterward tranſported into Spain, where it was 
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Moſes ; it afterward found its wa 
Argyleſhire ; continued there as the 
the reign of Kenneth II. who, to ſecure his empire, remoyed 
it to 2 Here it remained, and in it every Scottiſh 
monarch was inaugurated till the year 1296, when 24 | 
ward I. tranſported it to Wftminfler-abbs and with $ 
according to ancient prophecy, the empire of Scotland. 
Idem, 116. There is alſo a fine palace, now belonging 
to Lord Stormont, who has made many additions - it 
It was in the chapel belonging to this palace that kin, 
Charles II. took the covenant. 8 

The CARSE oF GowRr, the next diviſion, 
the moſt beautiful ſpot in Scotland. 

STRATHERN, the third diviſion, extends above fort 
miles from eaſt to weſt, and twenty from north t 
fouth. The Ochil-hills, which extend along the ſouth 
part, abound with metals and minerals, particular copper 
lapis calaminaris, and lead; there is here alſo exce lent 
peat, and abundance of wood. 

ABERNETHY ſtands in the ſouth-eaſt corner of this 
diviſion, at the confluence of the Ern and Tay, ſomewhat 
above twenty-four miles from Duplin. 

There are two caſtles on the banks of the Ern, one 
of them Tullibardin, the ancient ſeat of the Murrays 
which gives title of marquis to the eldeſt fon of the duke 
of Athol and the other is Duplin caſtle, the ſeat of the 
earl of Kinnoul, to whom it gives title of viſcount ; the 
' houſe of the latter is adorned with the fineſt painting 
and carving, and his lordſhip has a park well planted 
with trees, and walled round. 

MENTEITH, the next diviſion, extends forty-four 
miles from eaſt to weſt, and twenty-eight where broadeſt, 
This territory is ſaid to derive its name from the river 
Teith, and reaches to the mountains that encloſe the eaſt 
ſide of Loch-Lomond. 

The only place of note in this diviſion is the pleaſant 
little town of DUMBLAIN, on the weſt fide of the river 
Allan, where king David once erected a biſhopric. The 
town is a perfect amphitheatre, in a fine bottom ſur- 
rounded with hills, and gives title of viſcount to the duke 
of Leeds. 2 85 ; 

The fifth diviſion is BRarDaLBIN, a country among 
the Grampian hills, extending about thirty-two Scots miles 
from eaſt to weſt, and about thirteen from north to ſouth, 
It is inhabited by the Highlanders, who retain their an- 
cient language. | 
ATHoL, the moſt northern diviſion, extends in length 
from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt forty-three miles, 
and thirty-one where broadeſt. Here are many mountains, 
and the vallies are full of wood. It gives title of duke to 
the noble and ancient family of Murray; but contains 
no place of impottance, . 
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Of KINCARDIN$SHIRE, or MEARNS; its Situation, Lx- 
tert, Produce, and principal Towns, 


HIS country is bounded on the eaſt by the Northern 
ocean; on the ſouth by the North EF; on the 
wett by the Gran/bain-hills ; and on the north by Aber- 
deenſhire, from which it is divided by the river Dee ; ex- 
tending about twenty-ſeven miles in length, and twenty 
in breadth, e 
There are ſaid to be about five millions of fir- trees in 
this county, beſides thoſe which are planted by the gen- 
try about their ſeats. Upon the ſea- coaſts are ſeveral 
convenient creeks and ſome good harbours. ; 
K1NnCARDIN, once the county-town, ſtands on the ri- 
ver Dee, eighteen miles to the eaſt of Aberdeen, and is the 
ſeat of a preſpytery conſiſting of fifteen-pariſhes, 
STONEHIVE, the preſent county-town, has a very good 
harbour, ſecured by a ſtone pier. At the entrance of 
the harbour is a huge rock near forty ells high, which 
ſeems every moment ready to fall; and at a ſmall diſ- 
tance is a dropping cave, where the water petrifies. 
FourDon, or MEARxNs, in the times of popery, was 
famous for the reliques ſuppoſed to have been depoſited 
there of St. Palladius, the firſt biſhop in Scotland, who 


* 


uſed as a ſeat of juſtice by Gethalus, contemporary with 


= 


was ſent over by pope Celeſtine in the year 4.31 to preach 
the goſpel. to the Scots, and confute the Pelagigns, + 15 


SECT, XXI. 


Of ABERDEENSHIRE ; its Situation, Extent, Diviſions, 
Produce, and principal Towns. 


HIS county is bounded on the ſouth by the river 
Dee and che Grainſbain mountains, which divide 
from Angus in the ſhire of Forfar, and Kincardinſbire; 
on the eaſt by the Northern ocean; on the weſt by part 
of Murray; on the north-weſt by Bamf7; and on the 


north by the ocean; extending, according to Templeman, 


ſeyenty-three | miles in length, and twenty-eight in | 7 


breadth. It contains Mar, with its appurtenances, Strath- 
te, Strathdon, the braes of Mar and Cromar, with the 
reateſt part of Buchan, Garioch, and Strathbogy, The 
both part contains Mar, with its ſubdiviſions, from 
whence it was formerly called thre ſhire of Mar. 

The hilly parts, eſpecially the craigs of Pennau, where 
the eagles build their neſts, are covered with woods of 
oak and fir, and have plenty of game and paſture, there- 
fore feed abundance of black cattle, ſheep, deer, and 
horſes There are here alſo quarries of ſpotted marble, 
line-ſtone, and ſlate, with a ſpecies of ſmall ſtones pecu- 
lar to this country, called elf-arrow heads, which ſeem 
of a flinty kind, and are of different ſhapes ; but moſt of 
them reſemble the head or point of an arrow or ſpear. 

ABERDEEN, a city and univerſity, has its name from 
the Don, at the mouth of which river it is ſituated, in 

6 N. latitude, and 1* 58” W. longitude, eighty miles 
north of Edinburgh. There are two towns, the Old and 


Nav. Old Aberdeen was the ſeat of a biſhop, it having 


a large and ſtately cathedral, generally called St. Ma- 
chars. On the ſouth ſide of it ſtands King's college, 
founded by James IV. where are profeſſors of divinity, 
civil law, phyſic, the mathematics, and the oriental 
tongues. Its library conſiſts of a good collection of 
ancient and modern books, with ſome valuable ancient 
manuſcripts. This college is not inferior to any in 
Sutland. The church, with its turret or ſteeple, is of 
hewn-ſtone, and the top vaulted with a double croſs arch, 
ſurmounted by an imperial crown. In the year 1785 it 
was ſaid to inſtruct about one hundred and fifty ſtudents, 
only cighty of whom had apartments in the college. 

NEW ABERDEEN is about a mile diſtant from the Ola, 
and is ſeated at the mouth of the river Dee. It is the 
county-town, and conſequently the ſeat of the ſheriff's 
courts. It exceeds all the cities in the north of Scotland 
in extent and beauty. M. Pennant deſcribes it as well 
built with granite from the neighbouring quarries, and 
about two miles in circumference ; containing 1 2-000 
ſouls, and about 3000 in the ſuburbs. The beſt ſtreet, 
or rather place, he ſays, is the Ga/tle-Areet ; in the middle 
of which is an octagon building, with neat bas-relzevos of 
the kings of Scotland, from James I. to James VII. The 
town · houſe makes a good appearance, and has a handſome 
ſpire in the centre. Tour in Scotland, I. 137. 1 

Here is the tomb of Andrei Cant, who was miniſter of 
Aberdeen, from whom a writer in the Spefator (N* 147) 
derives the term to cant; but the moſt probable deri- 
vation is from canto, to ſing, the manner of delivery in 
thoſe times, among the preſbytery of Scotland, being in a 
ſtyle between ſinging and ſaying. The inſcription on 
his monument is ill Tegible, and ſpeaks of him in very 
high terms, | . | 

The people of Aberdeen, and indeed of almoſt all this 
part of the country, are generally of the Epiſcopalian per- 
ſuaſion; ſo that were it not for the legal eſtabliſhment, 
the Preſbyterian preachers would have but flender in- 
comes: almoſt every pariſh has a meeting-houſe, where 
the liturgy is read: at Aberdeen they have beautiful cha- 
pels, in ſeveral of which are organs. 

Aberdeen once enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of the tobacco 
trade, but was at length forced to reſign it to Glggou, 
the latter being ſo much more conveniently ſituated. At 
preſent its imports are from the Baltic, and a few mer- 
chants trade to the Vſi Indies and North America. Its ex- 
ports are thread, fockings, ſalmon, and oatmeal. For the 
ſtocking manufacture 20, 800 J. worth of wool is annually 
imported; of this wool is annually made 69,333 dozen 
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pairs of ſtockings, Thele are made by the country 
people in almoſt all parts of this great county; who are 
paid four ſhillings per dozen for ſpinning, and fourteen 
ſhillings per dozen for knitting; beſide which there are 
about 2000 J. value of ſtockings manufactured from the 


| wool of the county, which greatly encourages the breed 


of ſheep. About 200 combers are alto employed con- 
ſtantly. The thread manufacture js alſo a conſiderable 
article in itſelf, though not in compariſon of the woollen. 


ale” aa I. 126. 
Ihe college was founded in 1494, by William Elphin 
biſhop of this place, and e of FN 
the reign of James III. and lord privy-ſeal in that of 

amtes IV. Hector Boethius was the firſt principal of the 
college, and ſent for from Paris for that purpoſe, on an 
annual ſalary of forty marks Scots, at thirteen pence 
each. It afterward fell into decay, and George Keith 
earl Marſhal in 1593 reſtored it, and has obtained the 
credit of bein its founder, for from him it is called the 
Marſballian college. Since his time the city has adorned 
it with ſeyeral additional buildings. In this college, 
which is an univerſity of itſelf, are a principal, four pro- 
feſſors of philoſophy, a profeſſor of divinity, a profeſſor of 
mathematics, and a profeſſor of medicine. It has a good 
library, which was founded by the city, and has been 
enriched by the gifts of ſeveral learned men; among 
which is the Alcoran on vellum, finely illuminated, and 
an Hebrew Bible MS. with Rabinical notes on vellum. 

The bridge over the Don, which is at the north end 
of the old town, conſiſts of one immenſe arch of tone 
iprung from two rocks, one on each ſide, which ſerve as 
abutments ; ſo that it may be ſaid to have a foundation 
coeval with nature, and that will laſt as long. The other 
bridge 1s upon the river Dee, a mile to the weſt of New 
Aberdeen, and has ſeven ſtately arches. This city gives 
title of earl to an ancient branch of the family of Gordo. 

Though the river is large, the channel is narrow, and 
the bar often ſhifting, ſo that no ſhip of any burden ven- 
tures in without a pilot, though Mr. Pennant. ſiys there 
is ſufficient depth of water for ſhips of two hundred tons 
burden. 

The ſalmon-fiſheries on the Dee and Don are an im- 
portant branch of trade. About-46 boats and 130 men 


are employed on the firſt, and in ſome years 167,000 Ib. 


weight of fiſh have been ſent pickled to Londen, and 
about 930 barrels of ſalted fiſh exported to France, [taly, 
&c. The fiſhery on the Don is far leſs conſiderable. 
The proprietors of this fiſhery are united into a company, 
the capital of which is divided into many ſhares, of which 
no perſon can enjoy above one at a time. The profits 
are very conſiderable. As to the herring-fiſhery, it is a 
common bleſſing to the whole eaſtern ſhore of Scotland; 
and enables the Aberdeen merchants to carry on a pro- 
fitable trade to Dantzic, Koningſberg, Riga, Narva, Iy- 
bourg, and Stockholm. : 
Pork is reckoned to be better cured here for long 

ages than at any other place in Europe, and it is pickled, 

acked up in barrels, and exported in. great quantities, 
chiefly to the Dutch, for victualling their E India ſhips 
and men of war. | 

PETERHEAD, which ſtands on the ſouth-ſide of the wa» 

ter of Ugie, is a market-town and ſea- port of conſiderable 
trade in the north-eaſt part of the county, upon the pro- 
montory called Buchanneſs, and is noted for the Preten- 
der's landing there in 1715. | 
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Of the Shire of F IFE ; its Situation, Extent; Prodice, and - 


principal Towns. 


HIS county conſiſts of a fine peninſula incloſed be- 
tween the Forth and the Tay, bounded on the eaſt 

by the Northern ocean; on the ſouth by the yrith of 
Forth; on the weft by the Ochil-hills, Kinreſsſhire, and 
Perthſhire; and on the north is divided by the 77th of 
Tay from Gaury and Angus; it being commonly reckoned 
thirty-two miles in length, and about ſeventeen in 
breadth. The principal rivers are the Leven and Edin, 
which abound with ſalmon and other fiſh, The coaſt 
| exghibits 
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exhibits many ſmall towns that ate nurſeries for ſeamen, 

The earl of Rothes is hereditary ſheriff. No county 
of Scotland ſends ſo many members to parliament, or is 
inhabited by a greater number of the nobility.” 

The principal towns are the following : 

BrUNTISLAN, or BURNT ISLAND, a royal burgh, ten 
miles to the north- weſt of Edinburgh; it lies oppoſite to 
Leith, and a paſſage-boat goes thither from hence every 
day. The town ſtands on the middle of the north-fide 
of the Forth, and enjoys a fine proſpect of Leith road, and 
of the city and caſtle of Edinburgh. Mr. Pennant deſcribes 
the harbour as the beſt on the coaſt, It is formed partly 
by a rocky iſle, and partly by artificial piers, for there are 
no harbours on this ſide of Scotland that are entirely na- 
tural. It is dry at low water. 

St. ANDREW's had its name from St. Andrew, whoſe 
bones are ſaid to have been brought hither from Patras, 
a town of Peloponneſus. This is an ancient, and was 
once a flouriſhing city, the metropolis of all Scotland, 
the ſeat of its firſt univerſity, and before the Revolution 
was the fee of an archbiſhop. It is ſituated thirty miles 
to the north-eaſt of Edinburgh. : 

&« This city,” ſays Mr. Pennant, © is ſituated on the 
extremity of a plain, at the water's edge. On approaching 
it, its numerous towers and ſpires give it an air of 
vaſt magnificence, and ſerve to raiſe the expectation of 
ſtrangers to the bigheſt pitch. On entering the weſt 
port, a well · built ſtrait ſtreet, of a vaſt length and breadth, 
appears, but ſo graſs-grown, and ſuch a dreary ſolitude 
reigns, that a ſtranger is likely to be impreſſed with an 
idea that the city has been laid waſte by the peſtilence. 
The towers and ſpires, when examined cloſely, appear 
to be the aweful remains of the magnificent, the pious 
works of paſt generations. The citadel was the labour 
of 100 years (from 1161 to 1318); yet in June 1559 
Fobn Knox effected its demolition in a ſingle day.“ Pen- 
nant, II. 188, 191. The town was erected into a royal 
burg by David I. in the year 1140; the charter of 
Malcolm II. is preſerved in the Tolbooth, written on a bit of 
parchment ; where are alſo kept the filver keys of the ci- 
PA which, for form ſake, are to be delivered to the king, 
ould he viſit the place. 

It underwent a Lege in 1337. It is greatly reduced in 
the number of inhabitants; at preſent ſcarcely exceeding 
2000. Pennant II. 196. Its preſent circuit is about a 
mile; it contains three principal ſtreets. The trade of 
St. Andrew's was once very conſiderable, at preſent there 
is only one veſſel belonging to the port. The harbour is 
artificial, being guarded by piers, with a narrow entrance, 
= give ſhelter to veſſels from the violence of a moſt heavy 
ea. | 
Here is only one pariſh-church, that of the Holy Tri- 
nity, remaining, and two chapels. 
ancient ſtately edifice, built with fine free-ſtone, in the 
form of a croſs, with a handſome ſpire in good repair. 
In it is a fine monument of archbiſhop Sharp, who was 
aſſaſſinated in his coach upon a moor as he was return- 
ing home. This prelate was by education a rigid preſby- 
ter ian, but apoſtatiſed, and was rewarded with this arch- 
biſhoprick, when he became a violent perſecutor; in 
conſequence of which, nine men, enthuſiaſtically attached 
to the party he harraffed, bound themſelves by a vow to 
cut off their perſecutor, and effeQed it in 1675. 

This city, which was founded by biſhop Fardlaw, 
in 1411, and confirmed by Benedict III. is particularly 
famous for its UNIVERSIT x, conſiſting of three col- 
leges, of which, during the continuance of epiſcopacy, 
the archbiſhops were chancellors: it is now governed by a 


chancellor, who is elected by the two principals, and the |. 


- profeſſors of the colleges ; the rector is choſen annually, 
and by the ſtatutes ought to be one of the principals of 
the three colleges, which are called St. Salvator's, St. 
Leonard's, and the New, or St. Mary's College. 
St. Salvator college was founded by Fames Kennedy, 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, in 1458, who erected the edifice, 
- furniſhed it with coſtly ornaments, and endowed it with 
ſufficient revenues for a doctor, a bachelor, and a licen- 
tiate in divinity, four profeſſors of philoſophy, and eight 
poor ſcholars. It has alſo a good library, founded by Dr. 
Sheen. The edifice itſelf is a ſtately pile of fine hewn ſtone, 
but the college revenue is not ſufficient to keep it in repair. 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


This church is an | 


St. Leonard's college was founded b 
prior of St, 422 in the reign of x as 15 erm, 
1512. By an act which paſſed in the twentieth ves. 
the reign of king Geo. II. (A. D. 1747) theſe 1 1 
legt: were var,” . e NE 

he New College was founded by archbi 

or Beaton, uncle to the cardinal of hit 5 * 
dowments for a principal, a profeſſor, and forts {tug 8 
in divinity, that being the only ſcience taught in this ar 
lege, As the two laſt colleges have a better rey = 
than that of St. Salvator, they are in much better ig 
In the latter, king Charles I. held a parliament, in 80 
cious room able to ſeat four hundred perſons in re * 
order; and it ſtill retains the name of the parliamen. 
room. : : 

The entrance of the caſtle of St. Andrew's is 
ſeen, and the window is yet ſhewn, out 
ſaid cardinal Beaton leaned to glut his eyes with the cruel 
martyrdom of George Wiſhart, who was burnt on the ſ ; 
beneath. In this ſame caſtle, in May 1546, Beaton 3s 
with the reward of his cruelty, being ſlain by Vorn : 
Leſley, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Rothes, at the head c 
fifteen perſons, who ſurpriſed the caſtle. : 

FALKLAND is a neat Jarge town, ſeated at the foot of 
Lomond- hill, which is ſaid to be full a mile in heivht 
and covered with fine paſtures for ſheep. From the to, 
there is not only a proſpect of Fifeſbire, but of the coun. 
try all round it; to the ſouth beyond Edinburgh and the 
Lothians almoſt to Berwick ; to the weſt as far as the hill; 
by Stirling; and to the north into Perthire and Augy, 


ſill to be 
of which it ts 


Near this town James V. built a palace, which, by it 


ruins, eſpecially the two ſides yet ſtanding in the inner 
ſquare, appears to have been a large and noble ſtructuie. 


CE OT INT. 


Of the Shire of AnGus or FORFAR ; its Situation, 
Produce, and principal Towns. 


EE: county is divided on the north from the br: 
of Mar, by the ridge of the Brinchinin- mountain; ; 
on the eaſt it is bounded by Mearns ; on the ſouth by 
the frith of Tay and the Northern ocean; and on the wes 
and north-weſt by Perihſbire; extending thirty-four 
miles in length,.and twenty-ſix in breadth. 

The ſhire of Angus, as it is generally called by the 
Scots, is diverſified with large hills, lakes, foreſts, paitures, 
and meadows. It is fertile along the coaſt, but is there 
very narrow; yet ſpreads wide among the mountains, 
which are inhabited by Highlanders, and abound with 
harts, hinds, roe-bucks, and fowl. | They have alſo ſome 
mines of lead and iron. | pe” 

The principal towns of this county are, Aberbrethic, 


Extmt, 


Forfar, Dundee, and Montroſe. | 
ABERBROTHIC, or ARBROATH, is ſeated near the ſea, 
at the mouth of the little river Brothic. It is a ſmall but 
flouriſhing place, well built, and till increaſing. In the 
year 1776 it was ſaid to contain about 3500 inhabitants, 
It has an artificial harbour, formed of piers, where, at 
ſpring-tides, ſhips of 200 tons may come in. This poit 
is of great antiquity, as appears from an agreement yet 
extant between the abbot and the burghers, in the year 
1194, concerning the making of the harbour. Thc 
glory of this place,” ſays Mr. Pennant, ** was the abbey, 
whoſe very ruins give ſome idea of its former magnifi- 
cence. It was founded by William the Lion, in 1178, 
and dedicated to Thomas d Becket. The laſt abbot was 
the famous cardinal Beaton.” Tour in Scotland, II. 131, 


I 35. EF: | 85 
| 1 ORFAR is a royal burgh, a market- town, and the ſeat 
of a preſbytery, containing ten pariſhes. It ſtands four- 
teen miles welt of Moentreſe, is governed by a provoſt and 
bailiff, was anciently the ſeat of ſeveral parliaments, 
and had a royal palace, though ſcarcely any remains of it 
are now left, Mr. Pennant calls it the capital of the 
county, and ſays it contains about 2000 ſouls, p. 169. 

Doxpz is ſeated in a plain at the foot of a hill on 
the north- ſide of the Tay, near its entrance into the ocean. 
This is eſteemed the beſt town in the ſhire for ſtrength, 
ſituation, and trade. The weſt end of the church was 
beaten down by Cromꝛuelils army, and the other three parts 


ale 


as 
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e now divide] into three ſeparate churches. The | miles to the north of Edinburgh; longitude 45 W. lat; 
ſtceple has a fine tower, like that at Wrexham, in ales, 375 30% N. It is a royal dus . Aare ce ſeat 
and very lofty. The church-yard is without the town, | of a ſheriff, and bf a preſbytery, containing thirteen pa- 
and adorned with fine monuments, There are here alſo riſhes. It ſtands on the ſouth fide of the Neſt, over which 
one or two meeting-houſes for the Epiſcopalians. ? it has a bridge of hewn-ſtone; with ſeven arches, that 

The town is populous, and one of the gayeſt in Scot- leads into what is properly called the North Highlands. 
and. The houſes are aot high, but well built, chiefly It may be called,“ ays Dr. Fohnſon, <« the kapital of 
of ſtone, in a very beautiful manner, which, together | the Highlands. It was the laſt place which had a regular 
with its fine ſituation, and the ſplendor in which the in- | communication by high roads with the ſouthern countries. 
habitants live, have given it the name of Bonny Dundee. All the ways beyond it have, I believe; been made by the 

The inhabitants, who carry on a foreign trade, are ge- ſoldiers in this century. Here therefore; Cromwell when 
'nerally rich, and for ſuch as fall to decay there is a large | he ſubdued Scotland, Rationed a garriſon, ag ut the bound- 
and handſome. hoſpital, with gardens that extend down | ary of the Highlands. The ſoldiers ſeem to have incotpo- 
to the river. F rated after ward with the inhabitants; and tö have peo- 

The harbour, which is two or three leagues within the | pled: the place with an Eng race, ſor the language of + 
mouth of the Tay, has three entrances j and is capa- this town has been long conſidered as peculiarly elegant. F "2 
ble of dente two or three hundred ſail of ſhips ef Hither the bung nymphs of the mountains and yalleys are 
ſmall burden. From the harbour is a pleaſant walk pav- | ſent for education.“ Journey, p, 53, lte is conve- | 
ed with flag-ſtones, and ſhaded with rows of trees on] niently ſituated for trade, of which it has # conſiderable bo. 
each fide, which ſerves for an exchange to the merchants| ſhare, with a harbour for ſmall ſhips, à church for the 

and maſters'of ſhips; and on one fide are alſo large ware- Highlanders, and another for the Lowlanders, and the ruins 
houſes for goods, and granaries for corn, * _ of 2 caſtle, called the caſtle of Macbeth, in which the 
As this is one of the beſt ports for commerce in all] kings of Scotland formerly refided, ſtands on a hill that 
Scotland, it has a conſiderable inland trade, eſpecially for | affords a fine proſpect of the town and the adjacent coun- 
corn and linen, which the merchants buy up for expor- try. It is reckoned a well-built, clean, and pleaſanttown ; 
tation, and which enriches all the adjacent om lit has in particular two very good ſtreets, with coffee- 
| ene ſeated at the mouth of the river £/, on | houſes and taverns, and the people are more polite than iu 


the Northern ocean, forty- ſix miles to the north-eaſt of | moſt towns in Scotland. Over againſt the ancient caſtle x 
Edinburgh It is well ſituated for trade, and has a har- | of Macterh, on another hill, Cronnag/l built à fort, Whick 
bour for ſhips of conſiderable burden; hence the inhabi- | was demoliſhed after the Reſtoration, but it was reſtored. - ds” 
tints carry. on a good foreign trade, particularly to Ner- | after the Revolution, and king William III. always kept * 
0 e town is adorned with many fine buildings, | a garriſon in it, on account of its being one of the ?moſt - -- 
and pringipally conſiſts of one 00 handſome ſtreet, | conſiderable paſſes between the Low countries and the 4 
which tuns parallel with the ſnore. It gives the title of Highlands. At preſent it is totally demoliſlet. 
Duke to e chief of the family of Graham, and is famous] Not far diſtant from Inverneſs is Culladen Mot, ** the -- 
jor the eſgape of the real or pretended ſon of James II. place,” ſays Mr. Pennant, “ to which Nth. Before 5 
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who took hipping here privately in 17116. owes its preſent proſperity, by the victory of April ibtb, 3 
v3 2 4 — | © 1] 1746:”. Tourney into Scotland, J. 175: on n 
8E CT. XXIEV. * n this neighbourhood is, Fovles, the ſeat of Sit Henry _ 


xy ss-sHIR E; including BADbrNOoC andLocua- | 149279; who there holds a foreſt from the crown. by a very. _ 
928 45 [Hall Part of : n ig 8 whimſical tenure; that of delivering a ſnow-ball on oy” r 
%% U 
' 2 6+ 14S: —I | 4 * 1 | nt: 
Inv 83 0546, A00OOGe Hecoan oy IS ISLAM are | right by failure of the quit rent, for ſnow lies in the form 


ForxT WovsTvs. 45 n ow lies in the form | 

JJ ant 29 9222 4. To a glaciere, in the chaſms of Benwewich, à neighbouring 

I E BN. S$S»SHIRE, which was former] much mountain, throughout the year. : nn 7145 
more extenfive than it is at preſent, is bounded on the -InnsBRLOCHY, INVERLOCHY, or Fox r Wittran ” 5 


N 


north by Refs and Cramarty ; on the eaſt- by Murray- land,] ſtands in the centre between the North and V High- 
Herden, d Perthſbires; on the ſauth by Lorne, Broadal-,| lands, at the mouth of the river Aber, a hundred miles te 
bin, and Ahl, and by the Weſtern ſea on the weſt; ex- the north-weſt of Edinburgh. It is a regular fort, ereted 
tending aut ſixty. miles from. caſt to weſt, and about] after the Revolution, and received the name of Fort lt.. 
ſeventy, wire broadeſt, from north to ſoutuw. — | /iamy in honour of William III. it was intended as a cur . 
This ſhite&-abounds with iron ore; it has ſome woods, | on the Highlanders, and has ſtill a large garriſon It is fo _ 
and produges fir and oak. It alſo contains ſeveral remark-+ | ſituated, that however it may be ſtraightened by a blockade, 15 


able lakes j he of the moſt extraordinary of which-is ſeated | or ſiege by land, it may receive conſtant ſupplies by ſea. 
upon a very high mountain; it extends about thirty fa- | For AvovsrTus is a regular fortificatiom, built bß 7 
thoms in Jefigth, and ſix in breadth; yet no ſtream is] general Vade, near the ſouth end of Lochneſi, to awe ihe 
obſerved tGifun either to or from it, being entirely fed | Highlanders, and to prevent their diſturbing the ſoldiers 
by its owiß prings, though ſo deep that it lever been | he employed in making a road here, which with extraor- 
fathomed#It is equally full at all ſeaſons of the year, | dinary pains they carried through mountains and mo- 
and thoug the water is always cold, it never freezes, | raſſes that ſeemed almoſt impaſſable. By this road the _ 
About ſeventeen miles to the weſt, on the north-ſide of a | king's forces may eaſily enter and traverſe the count 3 
mountain called Olhintea, is a lake called Lochanwyn, or | which was before inacceſfible to all but the Higblandern. "Lo 
the Greenslahe, which is covered with ice all the year | Dr. Jolmſen deſcribes it as commanded by the neighbour= _ | | 9 
ouńndetsd. ding bills ; and ſays it has been taken by the Highlanders, 
Bapagxoen has part of Murray on the north; Lochaber | Its ſituation ſeems. well choſen for pleaſure, if not for | 
on the weſt gz Atbol on the ſouth; with a part of Murray] ſtrength; as it ſtands at the head of the lake, and receives 
and the Braes of Mar on the caſt ; extending, according | a ſupply of every thing wanted from Inverneſs by means 
to Templeman, forty-nine miles in length, and twenty- | of a ſloop of ſixty tuns burlen. | A 
two in breadth in the wideſt part. This tract particu- | 6 „ 
ul abounds with deer, 1 | ng 07 Sh C T. XXV. Pp | 
OCHABER is baunded on the north by Badenoch; on] Hr a. oy, r 7 8 
the eaſt by Athol an l part of Badenach; on the ſouth by r 
Lorne and Broadalbin and on the weſt by op mountali-| yr; with the Situation, Extent, and Produce of each. 
* hs toward the "rap „„ A œpoetical Deſcription of Leven WATER, by Dr. 
| F 18 diſtrict has ſome veins of iron, but not much Smollet. Of the principal Ilands belonging to AR 
on; for though very pleaſant, it is reckoned one of the Get eee e | — 
moſt barren countries in Scotland. Hos 8 yn ee 3 e 
_ InveRnegs, from which this county has its name, is ARGY LESHIRE is bounded by Lochaber on the 
its principal town, and is ſeated at the bottom of the frith north-eaſt; by Perthſhire on the eaſt ; by the {riþþ, 
of Murray, where it receives the Neſs, a hundred and fix | ſea and the frith of Chde on the ſouth, and by ſeveral 
: OL, ll. by | i | | 7 0 ; I lands. 


j 


* 
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va A SYSTEM OF 


illands on the weſt and north. It extends a hundred 
and twenty miles in length, and forty in breadth. 

This county comprehends Argyle Proper, Cawal, 
Lorne, X. » Gantyre, and many of the Veſtern 
iſlands. It is the ſeat of a provincial ſynod, containing 
five preſbyteries and forty-nine pariſhes, and gives title 
of duke to the noble family of Campbell. It contains 
many caſtles and gentlemen's ſeats, moſt of which belong 
to the branches of that family, which are famous for hav- 
ing ſuffered for.their ſtedfaſt adherence to the Proteſtant 
religion and the Jibertics of their country, mn 
from the me of the Reformation to the Revolution. 

The cou is mountainous, and the inhabitants, 
who ſpeak Ey, the ancient language of Scotland, live 
moſtly by hunting a ing ; for it has er 
lakes, with other Jeſler ones, that abound "git *Gſh. The 
coaſt conſiſts of bigh rocks, and bleak mountains covered 
with heath, which. feed. great numbers of black cattle, 


deer, and other wild "beaſts ; for their cattle generally, reat expectations were raiſed. Many veſſels go annually 


run wild, but are excellent meat. 

The diftridt of Argyle Proper has Knapdale and Cawal 
on the ſouth ; Lenox and the Grampian hills on the eaſt; 
Lochaber, or abar on the northz and Lorne on the 
weſt, It lies between Lach Fin, which is ſixty miles long 
and about four broad, and Loch-Aw, a freſh-water lake, 
twenty-four miles in length, and one in breadth. This 


laſt lake contains twelve iſlands. | 


en, lies between Lech-Fis an 


the weſt; the frith of Chyd on the eaſt; the iſle of Bute 

on the fouth ; Argyle Proper and the Grampian mountains 
on north; and abounds with lakes and bays. 

Donn, the third diviſion, is a level country, the plea- 

N Gare and moſt fruitful part of Argylefbire, eſpecially in 

© barley; it has alſo many lakes. It is bounded on the 


eaſt by Braadalbin; on the ſouth by Loch Leaven, a lake 


of great extent; on the weſt by the 
on the north by Lachaber; extending 


eſtern Iſlands ; and 
about thirty miles 


nn length from north to ſouth, and about nine, where 
© broadeſt, from eaſt to welt. 


On Lochleuen reſides 8 of the name of Smol- 
let, related to the late Dr. Smollet, to whoſe memory be 
has raiſed an obeliſk on the bank near the houſe in which 
he was That writer, ſo diſtinguiſhed for his irte- 
ſiſtable humour in delineating er, for his ſtrength 


of — 2nd acuteneſs of intellect, addreſſed ſome{ to be paralleled any where about the iſlands of Great Bri- 


beautiful lines to Leven water, which it gives us pleaſure 
to inſert here, as they are truly pictoreſque, and are but 


On Lever's banks, while free to roye, 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 


* The frees thin eee Jin extent. He eſtimates it to contain about three hun- 
With white, round, poliſhed pebbles ſpread; 'dred ere miles. A ridge of mountains runs through 

While, » lightly pois d, the ſcaly brood, the middle of the iſland, and one of them is ſo high, that it 

_—_ * — ſtal — 10 is ſeen from all the weſtern iſlands, and from a great part 

S Jof Scotland. The ifland is well watered with rivulete, 

The ruthlels Pike, i | ang N N $. g20d pailurage - re horſes and black 2 are 

TEE e. 1 mall but ſprightly, and the latter very good meat. This 

„ „ iſland, among calcd on the coaſt, fr ered greatly by the 

- By dow is of birch, and groves of pine, ſeverity of the winter of 1771, the effects of which it con- 

8 — r tinued to feel when Dr. Johnſon viſited it in O#. 1773. 

. — — — — = ITE - | Cattle belonging to one farmer on the iſlands had then 

5 85 E pale ; | e A eg amounted - value to three hundred 

_  . - » Apaihepherds, pipiog in the dale; pounds; a loſs, our author obſerves, which probably more 

'7 - 21>; 008 Rk arts Naas. eden the, Life. of aint is neceſſary 20 repair. The ide of 

© And heartsreſoly'd, and bands prepar'd, | Hull has ſeveral bays, and places for anchorage, of which 


The bleffings they enjoy, to guard. 
In this diftri& Lochaber runs ſo far into the land from. 


the J/efern ſea, that it is only disjoined from Lecb-Neſs, | 


which diſcharges itſelf into the Zoflern ocean, by a veiy 
narrow ridge of hills which riſes between them. , 
.KENAPDALE is bounded on the eaſt by Loch- Na, which 
ſeparates it ſrom Catual; on the ſouth by Cantyre-; on the 
weſt by the Weſtern Iſlands; on the north by Lorne; and 
Tue principal town in this diviſion is IN VERA RV, which 
is ſeated on Loch. Fin, ſeventy-five miles to the north- 


, | ſtarts, but ſpeak Er/e, and wear the Highland habit. 


Ito the north of Jura, is twenty-four miles in length, and 


Jabuſen ſuppoſes this iſland to be the third of the Hebrides 


that of Duart, on the eaſt fide, is moſt frequented. It has 


GEOGRAPHY. 


weſt of Edinburgh, and forty-five from Glaſpow, x. : 
royal burgh, a re and the ſeat of wg, , 
conſiſting of twelve pariſhes. Near it is a fine large 45 : 
adorned with gardens and a park, and is the Chief x l. 
dence of the duke of Argyle. 85 

CANTYRE, or KIN T IAE, which ſigniſies the Land 
Head, is the moſt ſouthern diviſion of the ſhire, and is , 
peninſula that extends thirty-ſeven miles from north * 
ſouth, and ſeven in breadth. From the point of lang: 
called the Mull of Cantyre, it is ſcarce ſixteen miles 1, 
the Fair Foreland, in Colerain, on the north-eaſt of 5 
land. It is inhabited both by Highlanders and Lotoland. 
ers, but for the moſt part by the former, brought hither 0 
the Argyle family, who have taken extraordinary care in 
civilizing the inhabitants. 

The principal place here is Campbell Town, which i, 
ſeated on the Fake of Kilkerran, on the eaſtern coaſt, In 
the year 1767 a coal mine was opened here, from which 


SCcoTLAnd, 


this town, on the Newfoindland fiſhery, 

The principal of the lern Iflands belonging to 4 
gyleſhire are Iſla, or Hay ; Jura; and Mull. 

ILAv, or IsL A, is ſeated fifteen miles from Cantyre; 
it extends twenty-four miles in length, and from eight 
to eighteen in breadth. It has ſeveral rivers and freſh. 
water lakes. The lake called Loch=Finlagen, in the cen. 
tre of the iſland, is three miles round, and diſcharges it. 
ſelf into the ſea. In this lake is a ſmall iſland, called 
The Royal Seat of the great Macdonald, who was crowned 
and anointed king. of the Iſles by the biſhop of Argyl, 
and ſeyen prieſts, in the preſence of all the heads-of the 
tribes of the iſles and continent. There are a multi- 
tude of little iſlands on the coaſt, ſome of which are 
inhabited. FT | * 

URA is twenty-four miles long, and ſeven broad. It 
is ſeparated by a narrow ftrait from ay, one mile in 
breadth. It belongs to the duke of Argyle, and the eaſt 
coaſt is well inhabited. It is famous for its medicinal 
waters, and its rivers which abound with alman. On 
the weſtern ſhore are found coral and coraline. In the 
middle of the iſland are four very high mountains, the 
two higheſt of which are called by ſeamen Tb Pap: of the 
Jura. Between the north end of Jura and the little iſle 
of Scarba is a whirlpool, that has an impetupus current not 


Zain ; yet the ſi N . I may croſs it at the 
laſt hour of tide without the leaſt danger. There is only 
one church in the land. The inhabitants are all Prote- 


Mur, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, lies at a ſmall diſtance 


in the broadeſt part is as much in breadth ; it is divided 


from Lochaber by a channel not half a league broad. Dr. 


three caſtles, of which caſtle Duart, on a promontory 
near the ſouth-eaſt corner of the iſland, is the principal. 
There is a toward the north called Tober Morar, 
in which veſſels are well ſecured from a boifterous ſea, 
but 2 hollow between two mountain admits a particular 
wind with great violence. Jobnſan's Journey, p. 318. 
The inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount to about ſix 
thouſand. . Lo bog LINEN 
On the weſtern coaſt of Mull are many little iſlands, 
among which is Jon A, or Icolmtil, which is but two 
miles long and one broad; yet on ſeveral accounts is 
worthy 


SCOTLAND. F U R 
thy of notice. Marble is found upon it of various 
Tarn with very beautiful veins. 

co This iſland in the early ages was the great ſchool of 
theology» and the place of ſepulture for the ancient. 


1 had two monaſteries, and has a church famous for 
e burial of the kings of Scotland, of whom here lies no 
leſs than forty-eight. Dr. Fohnſon thinks that ſome of 
he Norwegian or Iriſh princes might be buried here, but 
0 s how a matter merely of conjecture who depoſi- 
ted :n theſe ſubterraneous vaults. This ſpot is alſo famous 
for being the refidence of Columbus, the apoſtle of the Pifs, 
from whoſe cell this iſland, ſays Bede, was called Columb- 
bl. After the Scots left the iſle, a biſhop's ſee was erec- 
in Sodor, à little village, from which all the iſlands 
within his dioceſe were called Sodorenſis. Its church, firſt 
dedicated to St. Columbus, is now called St, Marys. Dr. 
ahn ſon deſcribes the churches of the two convents as yet 
Tadin though unroofed. They were built of unhewn 
fone, but ſolid, and not inelegant. The epiſcopal 
church, be ſays, conſiſts of two parts, ſeparated by the bel- 
and built at different times. The- original church 
had, like others, the altar at one end, and tower at the 
other; but as it grew too ſmall, another building of 
equal dimenſion was added, and the tower then was 
neceſſarily in the middle. It appears evident that theſe 
ſtructures are of different ages, for the arch of the firſt 
church is Roman, being part of a circle ; that of the ad- 
ditional building is pointed, and therefore Gothic, or Sara- 
unical; the tower is firm, and wants only to be floored, 
and covered. Of the chambers or cells beJonging to the 
monks there are ſome walls remaining, but nothing like 
2 complete apartment. The bottom of the church was 
ſo overſpread with mud and rubbiſh, that our author 
could trace no inſcriptions. 

"This iſland is at preſent one of the moſt fruitful in the 
cluſter of Scattiſb iſlands, both corn and cattle are annual- 
ly exported. The village near the churches is ſaid to 
contain ſeventy families, which at five in a family is more 
than an hundred inhabitants to a mile. Dr. Fohnſon 
mentions ſome remarkable inſtances of the attachment 
which the natives ſhewed to their chief, Sir Allan Mac- 
kan; he likewiſe deſcribes them as miſerably neglected 
and remarkably groſs. This iſland, which was once the 
metropolis of learning and piety, has now no ſchool of 
education, nor temple of worſhip, only two inhabitants 
that can ſpeak Engliſh, and not one that can write or read. 

Here are what are termed black ftones, though their 
real colour is grey. On theſe, black ſtones, it is faid, 
Macdonald, king of the Iſles, kneeled, and with hands 
lift up to heaven, delivered the rights of their lands to 
bis vaſſals in the iſles and continent, ſolemnly ſwearing 
that he would never recal the priyileges be then granted. 

The old Highland chiefs were accuſtomed to ratify 
their moſt ſolemn contracts or alliances, by oaths taken 
upon black ſtones ; and ſuch an obligation was conſidered | 
as more ſacred than any other, and could not be violated 
without the blackeft infamy. In thoſe days of riclence; 
and rapine, it was of great importance to impreſs upon 
ſarage minds the ſanctity of an oath, by ſome particular 
and extraordinary cireumſtances. They would not have 
recourſe to the black ſtones, upon ſmall or common occa- 
fions, and when they had eſtabliſhed their faith by this 
tremendous ſanction, inconſtancy and treachery were no 


longer feared. Dr. Johnſon, pP. 349 · 5 


„„ XIvt. 


Of the Shires.of NAiRN and CROMARTY 3 their Situation, 

Produce, and principal Towns. | 
N47 RN js in ſome meaſure united to Cumartyſbire, 
by their ſending alternately one member to parlia- 
ment. Naern is bounded on the noreh Murray frith ; 
on the eaſt by Efie; and on the and ſouth by 
Inverngſs, comprehending the weſt part of Murray, 
which lies between the river Findorn and Nairn; ex- 
. tending in its greateſt length twenty miles, and in its 


| dred and four miles from Edinburgh, 


ſula, ſeparated on the ſouth from Nairnſbire 
Murray frith, which runs up to Inverneſs; and on the 
north from Re/5ſhire by the frith of Cromarty ; it being 
bounded on the weſt by the ſhires of Inverneſs and Roſs 3 
and is only twelye miles long, and three where broadeſt. 


miles from Inverneſs, on the branc 
called the Frith 
royal navy might ſecurely anchor. At the entrance to 
this frith are dangerous rocks called the Cratgs ; and at 
this town is a ferry which croſſes into Reſshire, from 
which the inhabitants are ſupplied with peat for fuel. It 
is a market town, and has ſpacious links, or a level green 
ſtrand, It gave title of earl to an unfortunate nobleman, 
who was alſo hereditary ſheriff of the 
titles are now forfeited to the crown. 


avern, Euzie, B 
On the north it is bounded by Murray frith ; on the eaſt 
by the river Dovern and the northern ocean; on the ſouth 
by the river or water of Ugie, which ſeparates it from Aber- 
deen/bire ; on the ſourh-weſt by the Braes of Badenoch 
| and Braemer; and on the weſt by the water of the Spey 
and Elginſhire. Its dimenſions are variouſly given: but, 
according to Templeman's ſurvey, it is fifty miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and its greateſt breadth eighteen. 


mountains, 
Jong the frith of Murray, and is fruitful near the ſhore, 
but in other parts mountainous, and has large quarries of 
ſpotted marble. | Fo | 

 BALVENY is a mountainous tract on the weſt fide of 
the ſhire, and is famous for a rock that produces hones and 
whetſtones ſufficient to ſupply the whole iſland ; ſo that the 
people uſe them as ſlates for covering their houſes. Here 
are alſo ſprings of alum-water, and veins of a ſtone from 


which alum is extracted. 


Nairn, the principal town, is a royal burgh, a hun- co 


o P F. 


3935 
and had formerly 4 
harbour, which is now choaked up with ſands that cover 
the ruins of an ancient caſtle, | 


is but a ſmall country in a penin- 
by a part of 


CROMARTYSHIRE 


CROMARTY, the capital, is deli htfully ſeated fourteen 
of the Murray frith, 
Cromarty: a road where the whole 


county: but both 


SECT. Xxvn. 


x 


Of the Shire of Baur; its Situation, Extent, Product, 


and principal Towns. 


A* ſhire of Baur comprehends that part of Buchan 


north of the river Ugie, with the diſtricts of Strath- 
» Balvente, Strathyla, and Strathavis. 


That part called Buchan, extends north from the rivet 


Ugie to the ſea, and weft as far as the river Dovern, that 
is nine miles from north to ſouth, and twenty from eaft 
to weſt. It is watered by abundance of brooks and ri- 
vers, and conſiſts of corn-fields and little hills; it being 
the moſt extenſive tract in the whole kingdom free from 


is a little diftrict that extends 


= 


The Boyne 


STRATHYLA, which lies to the north-eaſt of Ba | * 


has ſuch plenty of lime-ſtone, that the inhabitants build 
their houſes with it. 
by ſelling their lime in exchange for cattle and- fine linen 
yarn at a 
river D 


are alſo conſiderable gainers 


weekly market in the village of Tail, on the 


"© STRATHAYIN is a diſtrict ſeated on the river Avon ; 


Strathdovern alſo receives its name from its extending 


the river Dovern. 


_ | 
- he principal places in this county are the following: 


AMF, the county town, ſeated at the mouth of the 


Dovern one hundred and ten miles to the north of Zin- 
burgh ; but has no port, and conſequently little trade, 
| except for corn and ſalmon. It is a roy 
here the ſheriff holds his courts. 7 f 
caſtle, and of an abbey which belonged to the Ci/tercian 


monks. 


oyal burgh, and 
It has the ruins of 3 


Tunxrr is ſeated ſeven miles from Bamf, on a river 


that falls into the Dovern ; it is a market town, and the 


ſeat of a preſbytery 
ſant, and abounds with 


The adjacent country is very plea- 
tlemen's ſeats. ; * 1 2 | 
FRASERBURGH is a ſea-port on the coaſt of Murray 


frith, fifteen miles from Bamf, and is reckoned the chief 
town of the diftrit of Buchan ; it has two'piers of free- 

ſtone, which render the harbour ſafe and commodious. 
' 'Vpon the banks of the Spey, which runs through this 


unty, is Gordon caſtle, the nobleſt palace in the Mo 


\ 


$96 


bt being the duke of Gordon's chief ſeat, adorned with 
pleaſant gardens, an extenſive park, and fine canal, with 


an agreeable fountain and ſtatues. The caſtle is ſo large, 
that it appears more like a little town than a nobleman's 


ſeat, my. 
SECT. XXVIII. 


Of the Shire 4 SürnxRIAND; its Situation, Extent, 
| r 


oduce, and principal Towns. 


HIS county, including Strathnaver, has Caithneſs 

and the Northern ocean on the eaſt ; Roſs on the 

ſouth ;z the country of Mint to the weſt ; and the North- 
ern ocean to the north; extending, according to Temple- 
man, eighty-cight miles in length, and forty-two in 


readth. 


The country is very mountainous, but leſs ſo than Roſs, 
and according to Camden, is more fit for breeding of cat- 
tle than bearing of corn. The valleys, however, are plea- 
It abounds with black 
cattle, ſheep, deer, and wild-fowl; and it is ſaid that all 
the deer bred on the mountain of Artill have forked tails, 
Here are hills of white marble, and a great deal of free- 

—* It is re- 


ſant, fertile, and well inhabited. 


ſtone, lime-ſtone, iron-ſtone, and good ſlate. 
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markable, that though this county is ſeated fo far north, 


ſaffron grows here very kindly. 


There is one ſort of bird ſaid to be peculiar to theſe 
_ moſt northern diſtricts, which the inhabitants call a nag : 
it reſembles a parret, and digs its neſt with its beak in the 


trunk of trees, 
In this coun 


are above ſixty lakes, abounding with 
ſwans, geeſe, ducks, and other fowl of various kinds; they 
are alſo well ſtocked with fiſh. The largeſt is Loch-Fin, 
which is fourteen miles long. In many of them are very 
pleaſant iſlands. In ſhort, this country is ſo full of bays, 
rivers, and lakes, that there is ſcarce a town in it which 
is not waſhed with ſalt or freſh water, and both its bays 
and coaſts abound with ſeals, ſalmon, and ſhell-fiſh of all 
ſorts. It gives title of earl to the chief of the noble fa- 


mily of Sutherland, who has the titles of hereditary ſheriff 


and admiral. It has many commodious harbours, from 
which the inhabitants export barley, ſalt, coal, beef, hides, 


tallow, ſkins, wool, butter, cheeſe, ſalmon, &c. 


The north part, called Strathnaver, is ſeparated from 
the reſt by mountains, and bounded on the north and 
weſt by the ocean; on the caſt by Caithneſs; and on the 
ſouth by nt and Sutherland, It is ſo called from the 
avern, which runs through it; it extends thirty- 
four miles from eaſt to weſt, and twelve from north to 


river 


ſouth ; but in others no more than ſix. 

In the height of ſummer here the ſun is above the ho- 
riſon upwards of eighteen hours, and when ſet, twi- 
light prevails till it riſes again : the nights are as long 
in the midſt of winter; but in that ſeaſon the air is illu- 
minated by the aurora borealis, or the northern lights. 
It is alſo obſeryed, that the winters here are in gene- 


ral more temperate than they are farther to the ſouth, | 


and that ſome of the rivers, particularly the Neſs, never 
freeze: which is aſcribed by naturalifts to the ſalt and mild 
vapours from the neighbouring ſea, which fill the air, and 
as it were ſheathe the acute particles of the cold ; and 
for the ſame reaſon the ſnow in the yallies neither lies fo 
deep nor ſtays ſo long on the ground, as in other places, 

_ Dornocn; the capital of the county, is feated on the 
bank of the frich of Murray, one hundred and thirty 
miles to the north of Edinburgh, and was formerly the 
ſee of a biſhop ; here was alſo a cathedral for the dioceſe 


. of Caithneſs, with a caſtle for the carl of Sutherland, and 


the family burying- place. 
. 
Of the Shire of. CLAckMANan ; its Situation, Extent, 
Produce, and principal Places. 


CLACKMANANSHIRE is bounded on the north b. 


the Ochill-hilk; on the ſouth by the frith of Forth, 
on the eaſt by part of Perthſhire; and on the weſt by part 
of Sterlingſbire. It is about eight miles long, and where 
broadeſt but five. 5 8 | RP 


| 
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About {la and Clackmanan are many coal: 
the inhabitants export great quantities \* por PITS 3 and 
to Edinburgh, but even to England, Holland, and Þ,.,! 
for it yiclds the beſt and the greateſt quantity of 3 
any part of Scotland, being that diſtinguiſhed in Þ of 
land by the name of Scots coal. This county joing ky 
the ſhire of Kinroſs in alternately ſending a member * 
parliament, though Kinroſs is generally included 5 
Fifeſhire. . 8 

Lack MAN Au, the county town, ſtands on a tif 
ground, upward of thirty miles from Edinburgh a 
has a noble caſtle, adorned with fine gardena YI 

But the moſt conſiderable place is ALroa, or Arr 
WAY, a ſca-port, hve miles to the eaſt of Sterling and 2 
laſt on the Forth, whete that river falls into the arm y 
the ſea called the frith of Forth. This town, thou * 
village, is larger and better built than moſt of the hw h 
towns in the kingdom, There is in particular one fire, 
that runs down to the harbour, the broadeſt and beſt _ 
ed of any next to Edinburgh, with rows of lime.tre., 
on each fide, as at Dundee, and in the towns of Halland 
Alloa has a very conſiderable foreign trade, and ſeyera] mn. 
nufactures are carried on there, all of which have ſome re. 
lation to navigation. They particularly make excellent 
ſail- cloth, which is ſaid to be as good as that of Holland 
A factory has likewiſe been ſettled here for the merchants 
of Glaſgow, who have erected warehouſes for ſtowing their 
tobacco, ſugar, and other goods, in order that they ma 
be ready for exportation to Holland, Hamburgh, Bremen 
the Baltic, London, or wherever they are to be conveyed, 
The river is here as broad as the Thames at London-bridge 
the water deep, and the tide flows ſo ſtrong, that ſhips 
may lay their ſides to the wharf, and load and unload their 
goods without difficulty, Here are ſalt-houſes along 
the ſhore for boiling of ſalt, which. is | fetched away in 
gon quantities by ſhips that bring other goods from 

ambargh, Bremen, or the Baltic. 

The earl of Mar had formerly a ſeat here, called A, 
loway-caſfile, encompaſſed with fine plantations ; the gar. 
dens taking up forty-two acres, and the wood, with the 
viſtos cut through it, k hundred and fifty. On the ſouth 
ſide of the houſe is a ſpacious parterre, beautifully adorned 
with ſtatues and vaſes ;z and from thence to the river runs 
a fine avenue, from which and from the parterre are thirty- 
two different viſtos, each terminating on a remarkable ſeat, 
or mountain, at ſome miles diſtance ; one of them ſheys 
Sterling-caſtle, which though but four miles from hence 
by land, yet from the various windings of the river, is 
twenty-four by water. In the middle of the terrace is a 
hne baſon of water, and at the end of the river is a pair 
of pyramidical gates, where a ſhip of three hundred tons 
burden may unload, The earl of Afar was deprived 
of this fine ſeat for being very active in promoting the 
rebellion in 1715; and the crown, to whom it became 
forfeited, has cauſed it to be kept in good order, 
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T H E ſhire of Roſe in general, 5 Tayn and | 


of Ross; its Situation, Extent, Produce, 
| Towns and Ilands; as Sky, Louis, and 


Cromarty, for the latter, though a ſmall county of 
itſelf, is alſo conſidered as a part of Roſiſbire, has the 
Weſtern ſea, and the iſle of Sky on the weſt; Strathnaver 
and Sutherland on the north and north-eaſt, Cromarty 
and Murray frith on the eaſt ; and ee on the ſouth. 
The form is very irregular, it being much contracted on 
the north-eaſt and ſouth by the neighbouring counties; 
according to Templeman, it is eighty miles in length, and 
ſeventy-eight in breadth. W 
| This extenſive country is for the moſt part mountain- 
ous and woody towards the Veſlern ocean; but on that 
fide next to the German. ſea it is better cultivated, 
| more fruitful in corn, fruit, and herbs, than could be 
expected in a country ſo far north, and abounds in 
paſture, .” | 9 9 


Upon the Charron anid the Braau, are wood: of fir, fifteen 
Pr nn Re of 
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or twenty miles in length. Tt feeds great numbers of 

black cattle, horſes, goats, and deer; has abundance of 

Jand and ſea-fowl, and is well ſupplied with freſh water 

6ſb, by its lakes and rivers. The lochs, or lakes, on.the 

welt coaſt, in the proper ſeafon, abound with herrings. 

Lich-Bryan, on the ſame coaſt, is another bay, that runs 
na miles up the country. _ | 

CoyGACH and ASSYNT are two mountainaus diſtricts 
north from hence, but they abound with deer, and have 
huge rocks of marble. Toward the coaſt here are ſcye- 
ral gentlemen's ſeats. This county has ſome mountains ſo 
hioh, that they are covered with ſnow all the year round. 

The principal places it contains are the following: 

CHANNERIE, or CHANOURY, a market- town, ſo called 
from a college of regular canons that flouriſhed there. It 
ſtands on the peninſula between the bay of Cromarty and 
Hurray, among pleaſant and fertile hills, and has a ferry 
over the frith into Murray. It was anciently the ſee of 
2 biſhop, and had a large cathedral, a part of which is 
yet remaining, and a caſtle, in which the biſhop reſided. 
it is at preſent the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of ſeven 
pariſhes ; and has a ſtately houſe belonging to the earl of 

aforth. | 
5 INGWELL, a market- town and royal burgh, ſeated at 
the bottom of the frith of Cromarty, fifteen miles weſt 
of the town of Cromearty, is the ſeat of a preſbytery, con- 
taining thirteen pariſhes. | 

TAENE, a royal burgh and market-town, ſtands in 
a fruitful country, twelves miles to the north of Cro- 
marty, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing nine 
pariſhes. | | | 

We ſhall now give an account of the principal of the 
Mastern Iſlands, generally included in the ſhire of Roſs. 

SKIE, or SKY, the largeſt but one of all the Meſtern 
Iſlands, is divided from Roſshire by a ſtrait thirty-five 
miles in length, but in ſome places ſo narrow, that a man 
may be eaſily heard from one {ide to the other, eſpecially 
if the wind be favourable, It extends ſixty miles in 
length, and about twenty in breadth z and the coaſt is 
cut into a great number of gulfs and promontories. 
In ſome places there is fine white marble, black and white 
marcaſites, agate, and variegated ſtones of all colours, 
cryſtals al ſo of different colours, plenty of free- ſtone and 
lime-ſtone, and after great rains ſtones of a purple colour 
roll down the rivulet. 

Though the channel which ſeparates it from Scotland 
is navigable by the largeſt men of war, yet the current 
is ſo violent, that no ſhip is able to ſail againſt it, be the 
wind ever ſo fair: yet in the narrow ferry, called the 
Kyle, they make cows ſwim over; for this purpoſe they 
tie a withy about the cow's lower jaw, and thus bind 
five of them together, after which a man in a boat holds 
the withy that ties the foremoſt, and thus rows over ; 
and in this manner takes over three or four hundred cows 
in the ſpace of a few hours. | 

It is very high land both on the coaſt and within the 
country, where are ſeven high mountains, that lie near 
each other almoſt in the centre of the ifland. 

Port Ree on the iſland of Sky is ſocalled becauſe James V. 
of Scotland, who had the curiofity to viſit the iſlands, 
came into it; a place ata ſmall diſtance is named X:ng/- 
borough, becauſe the king lodged there after he landed at 

Port Ree. Fohnſon's Tor in Scotland, p. 149, 152.— 
Talifher is the houſe of colonel Maclead, an officer in the 
Dutch ſervice, and a near relation to the laird; beſide 

which, Dr. Johnſan names Dunuegan, Armidel, Coriata- 
char, and O/tig, the latter of which is a town where a 

Mr. Macpherſon is miniſter. Mr. Macguten is miniſter 
of another pariſh in Sky. There is one inn at Sky, 
which is at Sconſor, by the ſea-ſide: here the paſt-office is 
kept. This iſland lies open on the weſt and north to a 
vaſt extent of ocean, and is cooled in the ſummer by per- 
petual ventilation; but by the ſame blaſts is kept warm in 
winter. The weather here is not pleaſing : half the year 
the country is deluged with rain; from the autumnal to 
the vernal equinox a dry day is hardly known, except 
when the ſhowers are ſuſpended by a tempeſt. Their 

winter overtakes their ſummer, and the harveſt frequent- 
ly lies upon the ground drenched with rain. The 
autumn here,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, ſtruggles hard to pro- 

_ mw our early fruits: I gathered gooſeberries in 
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September, but they were ſmall, and their huſks were 
thick,” Tour, 176.—Indeed the winter of the Hebrides 
conſiſts of, little ejſe than rain and wind; for being ſur- 
rounded by an ocean which never freezes, the blaſts 
which come to them over the water are too much ſoften- 
ed to have the power of congelation. The dark months 
of winter are here a ſeaſon of preat diſtreſs, becauſe the 
ſummer can do little more than feed itſelf, and winter 
comes with its cold and its ſcarcity upon families very 
ſlenderly provided. In the year 1771 the ſeaſon proved 
very unfavourable, and it was for ſome years afterward te- 
membered by the name of © the black ſpring,” and from 
the effects of it the iſland did not recover for many years. 
The ſnow lay upon the ground, a calamity hardly known 
before: part of their cattle died for want, part were un- 
ſeaſonably ſold to buy ſuſtenance for the owners, and the 
kine that ſurvived were ſo emaciated and diſpirited that 
they did not require the male at the uſual time. Fohn- 
The chief manure in uſe here is ſea-weed, 
which, when they lay it to rot upon the field, gives them 
a better crop than thoſe of the Highlands, They heap 
ſea-ſhells upon the dung-hill, which in time moulder in- 
to a ſertilizing ſubſtance. Idem, 178. —T hey ſow only 
oats and barley ; with great labour in the huſbandry, and 
much manure, barley will yield ten-fold, but oats ſeldom 
bring them more than three grains for one, The little 
hay that is made on this iſland, being frequently wet and 
dry before it is houſed, becomes no better than withered 
ſtalks, without taſte or ſmell. It is eaten by the cattle 
becauſe they have nothing elſe, but moſt Eng liſb farmers 
would throw it away. About ſeventeen or eighteen 
years ago, (from 1788) a practice was introduced which 
has proved very beneficial. Their rocks abound with 
kelp, a ſea-plant, of which the aſhes are melted into glaſs. 
They burn ep in great quantities, and then ſend it away 
in ſhips, which come regularly to purchaſe that article. 
This new ſource of riches has raiſed the rents of many 
maritime farms. Idem, 184.—There are water-mills in 
Sky, and Raaſa, a neighbouring iſland; but where they 


are too far diſtant the houſewives grind their oats with a 


guern, or hand-mill, which conſiſts of two ſtones about a 
foot and half in diameter: the lower is a little convex, 
to which.the concavity of the upper muſt be fitted. In 
the middle of the upper ſtone is a round hole, and on one 
ſide is a long handle. The grinder ſheds the corn gra- 
dually into the hole with one hand, and works the handle 
round with the other. The corn ſlides down the con- 
vexity of the lower ſtone, and by the motion of the up- 
Theſe ſtones are found in 
Lochabar. Mr. Pennant, who has given a print of wo- 
men ſinging at the guern, ſays, the landlords prohibit 

the uſe of this machine, unleſs where there are no corn- 
mills, as they receive toll for all corn ground at the mill, 
and by the uſe of the quern that receipt is loſt. At 
ſtated times the annual growth of cattle is driven to a 
fair, by a general drover, and with the money which 
they produce, the rents are paid. The common price 
which they fetch is from two to three pounds a head. 
Theſe cattle go from the iſlands very lean, and are turned 
into paſtures in England for a long time to fatten, before 
they are ſold to the butcher. Of their black cattle ſome 
are without horns, theſe are called by the Scotch, humble- 
cows, as we call a bee an humble-bee that wants a ſting. 
Their horſes are like their cows, of a moderate fize; the 
goat, which may be conſidered as the principal inhabitant 
of the earth, complying with every difference of climate 
and of ſoil, is an uſeful quadruped on this iſland. The 
goats, and the ſheep, of which there are great numbers, 
are milked like the cows; ſheep's milk is never eaten 
before it is boiled. This iſland has flags and roebucks, 


but no hares. There are neither rats nor mice in Sky, 


becauſe the weazel is numerous here, The vulgar inha- 
bitants of Sky hold not only eels but ſpork and bacon in 
abhorrence ; and Dr. Fohn/on ſays, he never ſaw a hog in 
the Hebrides, except one at Dunvegan. p. 136.— The 
beaſts of prey in the iflands are foxes, otters, and 
weazels. The foxes are bigger than thoſe in England, 
but the otters exceed ours in a far greater proportion. 
The farmers in Sky pay a tax of ſixpence in the pound, 
which is applied as a reward for catching foxes ; a guinea 
for that animal. | Johnſon, P · 137 · a 
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Cad and ling are common upon the coaſt, and herrings 
in great abundance, for the taking of which they have 
many convenient bays and harbours, with about thirty 
ſmall rivers that afford ſalmon and other fiſh, and abun- 
dance of freſh-water lakes well ſtored with trouts and 
eels. They have land and water-fow! in great abun- 
dance, and among the relt eagles and bawts. They have 
likewiſe ofters and ſeals, and of the former are a large 
ſpecies with a white ſpot on the breaſt ; but theſe are very 
ſcarce, and hard to be killed. They have likewiſe ſna#zs 
of ſeveral kinds. | 

The iſland is divided into three parts, belonging to 
three different proprietors, or lairds; they are named 
Macdonald, Macleod, and Mackinnon. Fohnſon's Tour in 
Scotland, p. 195.—lIrt is the ſeat of a preſbytery, and has 
ten pariſh-churches. The proprietors and all the people 
are Proteſtants, except ſome of the meaner fort, who are 
of the Ramiſb religion. 

© The ancient rigour of puritaniſm,” ſays Dr. Fobn- 
fon, © is now very much relaxed.” p. 241.— The number 
of inhabitants on the iſland is ſaid to amount to fofteen 
thouſand, Fehnſon's Tour, p 366. — They are common- 
ly of the middle ſtature, with fewer among them very 
tall or very ſhort than are ſeen in England. p. 190.— As 
they are accuſtomed to run upon rough ground, they 
can, with great agility, ſkip over the bog or climb the 
mountain. Having little work to do, they are habitual- 
ly idle. The higheſt title is Laird, who is proprietor of 
the land; his tenants commonly bear his name, and un- 
til the concluſion of the laſt rebellion, the laitd poſſeſſed 
an excluſive right of legal juriſdiction. The clans knew 
no law but the Laird's will; they learned from him to 
whom they ſhould be friends or enemies, what. king 
they ſhould obey, and what religion they ſhould profeſs. 
The next in dignity is the Tack/man, or large taker or 
leaſeholder of land: of this he keeps part in his own 
hand, and lets part to under-tenants: he is commonly a 
collateral relation to the laird. The only gentlemen on 
the iſlands are lairds, tackſmen, and the miniſters, who 
frequently improve their livings by becoming farmers. 
Fohnſon, 195. I never was,” ſays Dr. Fohnſon, © in 
any houſe of the Highlands, where I did not find books 
in more languages than one. Literature is not neglected 
by the higher rank in the Hebrides.” p. 119. 

Land is ſometimes leaſed to a ſmall fellowſhip, who live 
in a cluſter of huts called“ a tenant's town,”” and are 
bound jointly and ſeparately for the payment of their 
rent. beſe employ in the care of their cattle and 
the labour of tillage a kind of tenants yet lower, who 
having a hut, with graſs for a certain number of cows and 
ſheep, pay their rent by a ſtipulated quantity of labour. 

The habitations of men in the Hebrides may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed into huts and houſes ; the former is a dwel- 
ling with only one floor, the other a building with one 
ſtory over another. The laird, who formerly lived in a 
caſtle, now lives in a houſe, ſometimes ſufficiently neat, 
but ſeldom very ſpacious or ſplendid. Huts are of many 
gradations, from mucky dens to commodious dwellings. 
The petty tenants and labouring peaſants live in miſe- 
Fable cabins, which afford them little more than ſhelter 
from the ſtorms, | : 3 

We learn from Dr. Jahn ſan, that the bagpipe begins to 
fall into diſuſe in the Hebrides, although ſome of the 
chief families {till entertain a piper, whoſe office was an- 
ciently hereditary, The tunes of the bagpipe are tradi- 
tional, There has been in Sky, beyond all time of me- 
mory, a college of pipers, which is not quite extinct. 
There was another in Mull, which ceaſed about thirty 
years ago (from 1788.) To theſe colleges, while the 
pipe retained its honour, the ſtudents in muſic repaired 
for education. Jobnſen, p. 238. 1 

In the iſlands there are now parochial ſchools, to the 
ſupport of which the lord of every manor pays a certain 
ſtipend. Here the children are taught to read, but by 
the rule of their inſtitution they teach only Engliſ. In 
Sky there ate two grammar-ſchools, where boarders are 
taken to be regularly educated, The price of board is 
from three pounds to four pounds ten a year, and the 
price of inſtruQion is half-a-crown a quarter; but the 
ſcholars live at ſchool only in the ſummer, for in winter 


| proviſion cannot be made for any conſiderable number in | 
ane place. Fohnſon's Tour, p. 239. | 
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The marriage portion given with maidens ; 
in money, but generally Is COWS, a — lon 
portion off his daughter with from thirty to fort wk 
but two are conſidered as a decent fortune for on Gays 
pretends to no diſtinction. An hundred pounds is k = 
tion beyond the hope of any but the laird's daughter 8 
RAASAY is an iſland lying eaſt of Sy; it is, by co 
putation, fifteen miles long and two broad. 11 6 f 2 
poſed to contain about gooo inhabitants. The laird, ve 
proprietor, Mr. Macleod, is likewiſe proprietor of 
iſlands Rona and Fiudda, and poſſeſſes an extenſive diſt ” 
in Shy. The eſtate,” ſays Dr. Fohnſon, ©« has = 
during 400 years, gained or loſt a ſingle acre.” Na y 
ſay is the only inhabited iſland, Rona and Fiudda i. 
fording only paſture for cattle, of which 160 winter ® 
Rona, under the ſuperintendance of a ſolitary herdſman, 
Here the laird has an orchard, and very large foreſt=treeg 
grow about his houſe. Fohnſon's Tour, p. 132, 142. 
Lewis and HARRISs, which have been ſuppoſed to be 
two iſlands, form only one, which lies fixty-eight milez 
weſt of the main land of Scetland, and twenty-two from 
the iſle of Sty, It is ſubdivided into Lewis and Har- 
reis, or Harris, by a narrow channel, which runs fo far 
within the country, that it is only joined by a ſmall neck 
of land: the whole extending near a hundred miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and ten or twelve in breadth 
it being commonly called the Long Iand. It is healthy, 
eſpecially in the middle. The ſoil is arable for about 
ſixteen miles on the weſt coaſt, and in ſome places on 
the eaſt ; but it is generally ſandy, except the muirs or 
heaths, which are partly of red and partly of black clay ; 
of which the women here make veſſels for boiling their 
meat, and for preſerving their ale. Their manure is ſea- 
weeds, ſoot, and peat-aſhes. On the iſland is bred cows 
horſes, ſheep, goats, and hogs. | n 
All the coaſt and numerous bays abound with cod, 
ling, herrings, and every other kind of fiſh taken in 
the Weſtern iſles: but the fiſhery is very much interrupted 
by whales, the young ones of which are eaten by the 
common people, who reckon their fleſh very good food. 
The inhabitants are of a good proportion and ſtature, 
generally of a ruddy complexion, healthy, ſtrong, and 
long-lived. The ſmall-pok proves very fatal to the 
young people, but ſeldom comes among them. They 
are in general acute and ſagacious, very dexterous at 
ſwimming, and are ſuch ſtout mariners, that they will 
tug at the oar a whole day with no other refreſhment 
than a little bread and water, except their favourite 
ſnuff: but the ſea on their coaſt is very tempeſtuous, and 
ſubject to ſudden ſqualls, by which the light veſſels they 
uſe are frequently overſet. Once every ſummer they viſit 
the neighbouring iſlands, to purchaſe fowls, eggs, down, 
and feathers; and, as ſoon as they come on ſhore, turn 
round with the ſun, uncover their heads, and return 
thanks to God. | | 
Here are ſeveral natural and artificial forts, with heaps 
of ſtones upon the heaths, ſuppoſed to be monuments of 
perſons of note, or a general memorial for all who fell 
there in battle; and in the village of Claſſerneſs is a 
druidical temple, as is ſuppoſed. It conſiſts of a circle 
of twelve obeliſks, each ſeven feet high, and fix feet 
diſtant from each other. In the centre ſtands a ſtone 
thirteen feet high, exactly reſembling the rudder of a 
ſhip: directly ſouth from the circle ſtand four obeliſks, 
running out in a line; another like this goes due eaſt ; 
and a third to the weſt : the number and diſtances of the 
ſtones being the ſame in the wings. But toward the north 
is a kind of avenue, in two ſtraight ranges of obeliſks of 
the ſame ſize, and at the like diſtance as thoſe of the cir- 
cle : yet the ranges themſelves are eight feet aſunder, 
and conſiſt of nineteen ſtones each, the thirty-ninth being 


at the entrance of the avenue. It is obſerved, that this 


temple ſtands aſtronomically, as denoting the twelve ſigns 


of the zodiac, and the four principal winds on the wings 


ſubdivided each into four more; by which, and the nine- 
teen ſtones on each fide the avenue, repreſenting the cycle 
of nineteen years, it appears to.have been dedicated to the 
fun, and ſubordinately to the elements and ſeaſons, par- 
ticularly the winds and the ſea, as is manifeſt from the 
rudder in the middle. | 


OR KNEYS» E U R 


SECT. XXXI. 


re of ELGIN; tits Situation, Extent, Climate 
of the * Produce, and principal Towns. f ; 


HIS county comprehends the weſtern parts of 
Murray, and is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt 
dy the river Spey ; by Aberdeenſhire and Badenoch on the 
2 th; and by the ſhire of Nairn and the Northern ocean 
"the welt and north ; it being about twenty-four miles 
ir length, and twenty-one in breadth. The ſouth ſide is 
led the Braes of Murray, and the ſouth-eaſt the ſtrath 
or valley of S.. / 

The air is ſalutary, and the winter mild : for Murray- 

4, which includes this ſhire, Nairn, and a part of 
Inverneſs/bire, is thought to enjoy the beſt climate and 
ſoil of all the north of Scotland; ſo that the inhabitants 
boaſt that they have forty clear days in a year more than 
their neighbours. 

Here are ſeveral woods of firs and other trees, that ex- 
tend ten miles in length, with ſome large woods of oak. 
Noqpart of Scotland is more plentifully provided with 
dread, meat, fruit, and fiſh. In this county the common 
drink is ale; they have alſo French wine, and ſpirituous 
liquors of their own diſtillation. The chief rivers are the 
Sey, the Neſs, and the Laſſie. 

The principal places in this county are the following : 

ELGIN, a royal burgh, ſeated in a pleaſant plain, one 
hundred and four miles to the north of Edinburgh. It 
is waſhed on the eaſt and north by the river Loſſie, over 
which it has a bridge, and conſiſts of one very long 
ſtreet, and ſeveral ſhorter, with a neat church in the 
middle. The houſes are almoſt all built upon arches, 
which, with their intermediate pillars, form agreeable 
piazzas, and ſerve to defend the inhabitants from the 
rain, wind, or ſun. It is alſo famous for the ruins of one 
of the moſt ſtately cathedrals in the kingdom : moſt of 
the end walls are ſtill ſtanding, and many noble pillars, 
which ſhew its former grandeur. At the other end of 
the town are the ruins of an ancient caſtle, demoliſhed 


aweekly market, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſt- 
ing of thirteen pariſhes. The Highland gentry come to 
here every winter; and in this part of the country 
there are ſome gentlemen poſſeſſed of the beſt eſtates in 
all Scotland, | 

ForREs, a market-town and royal burgh, pleaſantly 
ſeated on the weſt fide of the county, on a river that falls 
into the Findern, ten miles from Elgin, at the end 
of ſeveral ridges of mountains: it confiſts of one long 
ſtreet, with a church, a folbooth or town- houſe, and the 
ruins of an old caſtle, in which, it is ſaid, the kings of 
Scotland uſed to refide. It is the ſeat of a 2 
containing ten pariſhes. Near the town is a large pillar 
of one ſtone, adorned with baſſo-relievos, much obſcured 
by time: this is a monument of a victory obtained by 
Aalen Mackenneth, over Sweno, king of Denmark. 


8 ECT. XXXII. 
The Iſles of ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 


Neir Situation, Extent, Climate, Soil, and Produce, 


with the Manners, Cuſtoms, and Trade of the Inha- | 


bitants. 


TME OacApzs or Orkney ISL Axps, with thoſe 
| of SHETLAND, make one ſtewartry, and ſend one 
member to parliament ; the former lie north of Dung/by- 
bead, in Caithneſshire, the moſt northern promontory of 
Latland, between 58 27/ and 59 10' N. latitude, and 
between * 30 and 2? 50" W. longitude. They are di- 
vided from the continent by the ſtrait called Pentland- 

» frub, which is twenty-four miles long, and from twelve 
to fixteen in breadth. They are reckoned about thirty in 
number, and, according to Mr. Templeman, containing an 
area of fax hundred ſquare miles; but they are not all in- 
habited, a conſiderable number, which are called Helms, 
deing only uſed to paſture ſheep and goats. 


by the Danes. The ſheriff keeps his court here. It has- 


. | 599 


The longeſt day upon theſe iflands exceeds eighteen 


one may ſee to read at midnight withgut a candle. The 
winters have leſs ſnow than raing which ſometimes falls 
in violent ſpouts, and the wind is often very builterous, 
But nothing can be a finer ſight in calm weather, than 
to fee the ſea in the narrow ſounds and paſſages between 
the iſlands, where the different tides run as from a ſluice, 
as well one way as the other, and the boats flying along 
thoſe rapid currents, like an arrow out of a bow; it being 
as impoſſible to row againſt them, as to ſhoot London- 
bridge againſt the ſteep fall at low water, | 

In Pentland-ſrith, behind the iſland Swinna, are two 
great Whirlpools, called the Wells of Swinra, which 
ſwallow up any veſſel that comes within their draught; 
and the paſſage of that ſtrait itſelf is very dangerous, 
from the many ſtrong tides, which are no leſs than 
twenty-four, and, upon the leaſt contrary wind, make 
the fea run very high. | 

As theſe iſlands are larger, and have more towns and 
inhabitants than thoſe of Shet/and, ſo the ſoil) is alſo 
better, and more improveable. The fields in ſummer 
every where abound with a variety of plants and roots, 
the latter of which are generally very large; but in 
winter and ſpring, when graſs is ſcarce, their horſes are 
fed with ſea-weeds : but there is ſcarce a tree or ſhrub 
except myrtle, juniper, wild roſes, heath, and ſome 
fruit-trees, in their gardens. Theſe iſlands produce corn, 
but the chief of it is oats and barley ; their ſheep, ſwine, 
and moſt of their cattle, feed at large, without a herdſ- 
man to look after them, „ 

Their horſes are very ſmall, but hardy and ſerviceable. 
They have all ſorts of wild-fowl, with numbers of eagles 
and #tes, and the former are ſaid to ſeize ſometimes up- 
on young children, and carry them a great way; and 
therefore if any one kills an eagle, he may, by law, 
claim a hen from every houſe jn the pariſh where it is 
killed. Hawks and falcons have neſts in ſeveral parts of 
the iſlands, and the king's falconer comes annually and 
takes the young, for which he has a ſalary of twenty 
pounds, and a hen or dog out df every houſe in the 
country, except ſome houſes that are privileged. The 
country alſo abounds with ſwans, geeſe, ducks, and Solan 
geeſe ; but there are no venomous animals, and it is ſaid 
that if any are brought here they immediately die. 

There are many ſmall whales round the coaſt, with 
thoſe amphibious animals otters and ſeals, They have 
alſo an amazing plenty of herrings and other ſea-fiſh, 
with abundance of oy/ters, muſſels, crabs, cockles, &c. 
They have no large rivers, yet there are ſome rivulets 
full of trouts, and many lakes. 

As to minerals, there are ſome mines of {lver, iin, 
lead, and perhaps other metals, but none of them are im- 
proved. There are in many places quarries of free-/tene, 
with grey and red //ate, and ſome marble and alabaſter. 

'The inhabitants are well-proportioned, and of a healthy 
conſtitution z but zs they feed very much upon ſalt meat 


þ 


| and fiſh, eſpecially the poorer ſort, they are ſubject to 


the ſcurvy ; but living with great frugality, they generally 
enjoy life to a great age, and ſeldom die of the doctor. 


| The generality of the people ſpeak Engliſb, with the 


Scots accent; but many of them uſe the Daniſh or Nor- 
wegian tongue among themſelves, which they have re- 
tained ever ſince the Norwegians firſt peopled theſe 
iſlands. | | 

Several gentlemen have eſtates on theſe iſlands ; but 
the king is proprietor, and one half of the whole be- 
longs to the crown, beſides the biſhop's rates, which 
amount to about nine thouſand marks Scots, per annum. 
There is here a yearly roup, or ſale by auction, of Ori- 
ney rents, and the higheſt bidder is preferred to be the 
king's ſteward for the time, and, as ſuch, is the principal 
judge of the country. 5 | 
| The churches of both the Orkney and Shetland iſlands 
were formerly. under the government of a biſhop, whoſe 
cathedral was St. Magnus, in Kirkwall. There are in 
all thirty-one churches, and about a hundred chapels 
in the country, making up in the whole about eighteen 
pariſhes, '. 


only in not depending on the reſort of ſtrangers, 


The trade of the Orhneys differs from that of Sptlang 
u 


hours by ſome minutes, and for the greateſt part of June 


to 


1 
| 
ö 
| 
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their own produce. They annually export a great 

uantity of corn, black cattle, ſwine, and heb, as alto 
of butter, tallew, and ſait, together with ofter-/tins, 
lamb and rabbit-ns, &c. great quantities of down, 
feathers, quills, hams, and wood. Their corn, in par- 
ticular, is fold as far as Edinburgh, from whence they 
bring what goods they want in exchange, But the 
chief of their commerce conſiſts in their fiſhery for 
hertings and white fiſh, and in their corn and cattle, 
But as they have not merchanis to ex port their fiſh, when 
taken, they muſt commonly fiſh for the Dutch, and 
the merchants of Inverneſs ; and though this ſometimes 
obliges them to go far from home, yet being an adventu- 
rous hardy people, they make no difficulty of fiſning in 
the darkeſt nights, at a diftance from the iſlands, and in 
boats that are none of the beſt. 

The principal of the Or4ney iſlands are the following: 

Hoy is about twelve miles long, and fix where broadeſt. 
The caſt part, called Macs, is fertile and well inhabited, 
and it has ſome good - harbours, with freſh-water lakes 
and rivers abounding with trout and other fiſh. About 
the ſummer ſolſtice the reflection of the ſun may be teen 


all night, as if covered with a cloud. There are here 


vallies fo deep and gloomy as to ſtrike terror into the 
mind of a traveller, the rocks riſing to a prodigious 
height, and meeting fo near at the top, that very little of 
the ſky can be ſeen below. In one of the valleys is a ſtone 
called the dwarf-Aone, thiity-tix feet long, eighteen 
broad, and nine thick, in which is a ſquare bole, about 
two feet high for an entrance, with a ſtone of the ſame 


ſize for a door. Within this entrance is the reſemblance 


of a bed, with a pillow cut out of the ſtone, big enough 
for two men to lie on. At the other end is a couch, anc 
in the middle a hearth, with a hole cut out above for a 
chimney. It lies in a heath about a mile from any houſe, 
and is ſuppoſed to have been an hermitage. On the tops 
of the mountains are wild ſheep, and in a promon- 
tory called Lyre-head, a bird called a hre builds its 
neſt : it is about the ſize of a duck, very fat, and ſuch 
delicious eating, that the natives climb for it at tne 
hazard of their lives; and, like the bird-catchers we 


have mentioned in treating of Norway, (ſee page 106 of 


this volume) are let down by ropes two hundred fathoms 
in ſearch of the neſts and the young ones, which, when 
they find, they put in a bag, and ſell for a very good 
price. Here are alſo hares as white as ſnow. ; 
Pomona is the largeſt of all the Orkney iſlands, and on 


that account is called the MAin-LAnD. It is twenty-four 


miles in length, and from fix to nine broad. It has nine 
pariſh-churches, ſeveral mines of white and black lead, 
and has four remarkably good harbours, Kirkwall, Deic 
Sound, Grahamfhall, and Kair/ion. The eaſt part, called 
Dierne, is a peninſula joined to the other by a ſmall 
neck of land. The iſland is, ia general, fertile, and 
both parts pleaſant and well inhabited. It has lakes and 
rivulets abounding with ſalmon and other fiſh, and ſeve- 
ral bays and promontories, The cape at the north end, 
called the Mule, is very high, and the ſea in a tempeſt 
beats againſt it with ſuch force, that it riſes higher than 
its top. In this iſland are two temples, where the na- 
tives believe the ſun and moon were worſhipped : theſe 
are one on the eaſt and the other on the weſt fide of a 
lake. The largeſt is a hundred and ten paces in diame- 
ter, and the other is ſemi-circular. 

The only good town in the Orhneys is KIRKWALL, 
which is ſeated forty-five miles from Dungſby-head, and is 
a royal burgh, narrow, but near a mile long. The 
houſes are of ſtone, covered with ſlate, and the inhabi- 


tants are governed by a provoſt, four bailiffs, and a 


common-council, like the other burghs in Scotland. The 
ſeat of juſtice is kept here for all the reſt of the iſlands ; 
and here the ſteward, ſheriff, and commiſſary keep their 
ſeparate courts. Its ancient privileges are ſtill kept 
up, and they have a power to arreſt by their own officers, 
to impriſon, to make bye-laws, to chooſe their own ma- 
giſtrates, &c. yet ney cannot try in capital cauſes, that 
part of juſtice being left to the lords of juſticiary, This 
ifland has a large ſafe harbour in a bay on the north ſide, 

Beyond theſe, and ſtill farther to the north, lies SAn- 
DA, the ſoil of which is very dry, and exceeding ſandy, 
from whence it received its name, It is eleven or twelve 


* 
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come this way to fiſh. The Dutch Eaft India ſh; 


miles in length, but very narrow. It i 
molt fruitful and beautiful of all the Orkney kauen the 
FAIR is an iſland ſeated nine leagues from the by 
and five from Shetland, and is ſeen from both Keys, 
iſland has three very high rocky promontories. Thi 

lible, except on the north-eaſt, where the land is | 

and forms a ſafe harbour. Its hawks are rk 
beſt that are to be found, and go as far as the Oy © the 
moor-hens and other prey. On the north-weſt fa for 
a vaſt rock, which riſes like a tower, is covered ide 8 
graſs, and feeds many ſheep. The iſland has ng 


| but fey ; 
habitants, they being often plundered by the . 
0 


ps that 
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chooſe to come north-about, paſs by this iſland 
they often find men of 'war ſent from Holland to 
we convoy them home. 
he SHETLAND or ZETLAND iſles ar 
ty-fix in number, with many holmes, or hr > 
bited iſlands on which cattle are fed, and barren = | 
They lie to the north-eaſt of Scotland, between gs 
and 60* 48” N. latitude, and between 00? 50 30 ua 
1 50 W. ee 1 
Captain Phipps lays down the longitude and lat: 
of Hangcliff<point, in the ifland of Sherland, ey a 
T% and oo 50 os of Greenwich, 9 
here are only about twenty-ſix of theſe j : 
habited, and of theſe there are dls three or 3 2 
whoſe principal towns are little better than villages, fr 
quented by the many ſtrangers employed in the fiſher 1 
yet ſome learned men have contended for theſe bein 3 
Ultima-Thule of the ancients, in which they placed they 
Elyſian Fields; and the ſurpriſing length of the tw 
during the months of June and 'Zuiy, when the peo le 
can ſee to read by the midnight-lights, probably raiſe 
an opinion, that the inhabitants enjoyed everlaſting da 
In the mean time it muſt be obſerved, that theſe iNands 
which, during four months in the year, enjoy almoſt per. 
petual day, are during the winter involved in darkneſs 
and encompaſſed by ice, ſtorms, and tempeſts : not a ſhi; 
is to be ſeen near them, their ſea not being navigable in 
moſt of the ſounds; but when the ſun returns to their 
coaſts, with his warm enlivening beams, about the middle 
of May, a moſt cheerful ſcene ſucceeds this ſolitary gloom; 
the ſea is covered with ſhips and boats, two thouſand 
ſail frequently crouding into their ports, and as it were 
N the ſea, ſpreading their nets for the herrings in 
all the ſounds and channels among the iſlands. It is to 
this concourſe of foreigners, and particularly of the 
Dutch, who often come with fifteen hundred, and 
ſometimes with two thouſand buſſes, all the trade of Shet- 
land is owing. The Dutch, for the ſake of trade, ſet up 
booths on ſhore, as in a fair, where they ſell many uſeful 
things, eſpecially wine, brandy, and ſpices; and in re- 
turn, receive fleſh and vegetables. During this fair, as 
it may be called, the iſlanders enrich themſelves by ſelling 
ſeveral ſorts of Scazs manufactures to the Dutch ſeamen, 
as well as all ſorts of proviſions ; and alſo by fiſhing with 
their own barks and cobles. | | 
Though the air of winter is extremely cold, yet many 
of the natives live to a great age, Whatever were the 
original inhabitants, they are ſaid to be at preſent mixed 
with Scots Lowlanders; they. dreſs like them, and talk 
Engliſh. The ſhortneſs of their days, with the length of 
the nights, in the winter, and the tempeſtuous ſtate of the 
weather at that ſeaſon, render them generally ignorant of 
whatever paſſes in the world from October till May: 
thus they knew nothing of the Revolution, which 
happened in November 1688, till May 1689, when be- 
ing told of it by a fiſherman, they put him in priſon for 
* treaſon. | | . 
hey have abundance of little horſes, called ſeeltrirs, 
fit both for the plough and ſaddle, being naturally pacers, 
very ſprightly, and ſtrong enough to carry double, though 
they have ſmall legs, and are ſo light that a man may 
lift them from the ground. They are never houſed, and 
when they have no graſs, live upon ſea-weeds, which can 
only be had at the tide of ebb ; yet they live to thirty 
ears of age, and are all the while of ſervice. 
7 The chief iſland, called Shetland, and alſo Mainland, 
is above ſixty miles in length, and twenty where broadeſt; 
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of note, 
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but is much indented by bays. 
i „ The 


- 


SCOTLAND. | E n ‚ | bot 


The principal town. is Lexwicx, on the eaſt ſide of | water there is an eaſy paſſage from one to the other, eie 


me iſland, which is encreaſed by the fiſhing trade to 
about three hundred families. wm 

On the weſt fide is a ſmall town called Scl LOWAx, 
me inhabitants of which amount to about an hundred: 
et this is the only place for adminiſtering juſtice, and 
had anciently a caſtle, which is fallen to decay. This 
little town has likewiſe the only preſbytery in all the 


land i ſles. : 
11170 to the eaſt of Mainland, and oppoſite to Ler- 


nick, is five miles long, two broad, and has ſome arable 
land, and two churches. It is famous for its ſound, in 
which the great herring-fiſhery is carried on. The Ham- 
burghers and people of Bremen come hither about the mid- 
de of May, ſet up ſhops, and exchange linen, muſlin, 
bread, &c. for fiſh, mutton, owls, flockings, &c. The 
natives are at this time conſiderable gainers by letting out 
their houſes and ground to the ſeamen for ſhops, | 

The SKERRIESare two dangerous little iſlands, on which 
ſhips are often caſt away ; — about ſeventeen miles 
tothe north-eaſt of Mainland. The BuxRAx, WRHALSEx, 
VusT, YELL, PAPAFLEUR, and FETLOR or FESLAR are 
all inconſiderable iſlands. -- 

Foul A is about three miles , ee remarkable for a 
rock ſo high that it may be ſeen in Oriney ; and is ſuppoſed 
by fome writers to have been the Ultima Thule of the an- 


tients. 


SECT. XXX. 


4 Deſeription of the moſt remarkable of the Weſtern Iſtands 
not included in the Shires of Scotland ; with a particular 
Deſcriptim of STi K1LDA, and the iſland of STAFFA. 


HE Weflern i were by the ancients called 
T Abude and Hebrides,. and have been computed at 
three hundred in number. The natives ſalt their beef in 
cow hides, which they think contribute to preſerve it, 
and give it a better taſte than caſks : they ſend a great 
deal of it to Glaſgow, where it is barrelled up and exported. 
to the ot Indies. TH TEES th. 

Here are large eagles and haw#s, which are very de- 
ſtructive to the lambs and fawns; the tame and wild 
fowl, as pheaſants, moer-fowl, ſwans, tarmagans, plovers, 
pigeons, are plentiful ; here are alſo many ſorts extremely 
beautiful, which are rare, or utterly unknown elfewhere ; 
among the latter is a fowl called colt, ſomewhat leſs than 
a gooſe, that has beautiful feathers, or rather down, of 
various colours; it has a tuft on its head, and its tail is 
longer than that of a houſe=cock. There is another nam: 
ed gawlin, which is ſomewhat leſs than a duck, and is 
ſaid to. ſing always before good weather; and ſome of 
the highland pipers have formed an agreeable tune of its 
notes. Another, called a rain-goeſe, is ſaid always to 
make a doleful noiſe before rain. Another extraordina- 
ry bird is called “ the biſhop of Carara;” it is as 
large as a. goofe, and has a white ſpot on its breaſt; it 
isparty=coloured ; and its fat is uſed by the natives againſt 
the ſciatica. Another bird is called fcreachanaitin, which 
ſhcieks moſt hideoully ; it is as big as a large mull, but 
longer in the body, of a bluiſh colour, and its bil} of 
a carnation : it is obſerved to be extremely fond of its 
mate, for whenever the cock or hen is killed, the other 
makes a lamentable noiſe about the place during eight 
or ten days after. to R 
The principal of thoſe properly called the WESTERN 
IsLANDs, are a range of narrow iſlands, extending from 
north to ſouth, namely, Lewis and Harris, already de- 
ſcribed, as making a part of Roſs-/hrre ; and Viſt, which is 
divided into North and South; and behind them, farther 
to the weſt, the iſle of St. Kilda, which, though ſmaller 
than the others, merits a more particular deſcription, : 
Visr, which lies to the ſouth of Harris, is a long flip 
_ indented with ſeveral bays. North Vift is nine miles in 
length from north to ſouth ; it is in part mountainous 
and heathy, yet ſerves for paſturage ; but the welt {ide 
| being plain and arable, is exceedingly fruitful in barley, 
oats, aud rye, and feeds abundance of cows and yay 
This, with the iſland of Benbecula and South Vift, are 


ther upon dry ſands or by wading ;z and together they 
are about thirty-three miles in length, and contain ſuch 
a multitude of freſh water lakes, bays, and iſlands, that it 
is ſaid to be impoſſible to number them ; and moſt of the 
lakes abound with fowl and fiſh. North Vi has an ex- 
cellent harbour on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, in a bay called 
Lochmaddy, famous for a great fiſhery of cod and /ing, and 
here ſuch quantities are ſometimes taken; that four hun- 
dred veſſels have been laden with them in one ſeaſon. 
The natives live to a very great age, and ſpeak the Er/z 
* in perfection. 
he little iſland of ST. KII DA may be ranked among 

the greateſt curioſities of the Britifh empire; and there- 
fore, notwithſtanding its ſmall extent, deſerves particulat 
notice, on account of the genius of its inhabitants, their 
manners, cuſtoms, and the conſtitution of their little 
community, | | 

All the territories belonging to the inhabitants of St. 
Kilda are no more than three ſmall iſlands; and five 
naked rocks: The principal iſland, and indeed all the reſt, 
ſituated in about 58* 30“ N. latitude, are to the weſt 
of North Vit. The length of the whole iſland is not 
much more than nine miles, and its breadth does not 
much exceed fix. It is encompaſſed by an inacceflible 
barrier of rocks, two places excepted, one to the north« 
welt, and the other to the north-eaſt. The latter has a 
large bay, formed by two promontories, the firſt extend- 
ing from the north-eaſt ſide of the iſland, and the othet 
from the ſouth. Fo 

The hand of nature Has divided this iſland into four 
diſtin& parts by mountains, which on the ſea-ſide are 
faced with .frightful precipices; particularly that which 
riſes gradually from the head of the bay, and may not im- 
properly be called “the Britiſb Tenerif. Its top in a 
clear day commands a proſpect of land and ſea above an 
hundred and forty miles in length. On the north fide it 
hangs over the deep ina moſt frightful manner; where a view 
of it from the ſea fills a man with aſtoniſhment, and a look 
over it from above ſtrikes him with horror; yet a Sz. Kildian 
will ſtand or fit on the very brink of this ſtupendous pre- 
cipice with the moſt careleſs indifference; though its per- 
pendicular qi 4 is no Jeſs than eighteen hundred yards. 


| 


The 2 of St. Xilan, like the greateſt part of that 
of the Highlands, is much better calculated for paſture 


than tillage, and all the arable land ſcarcely exceeds 
eighty acres; but a great deal more might be added, was 
induſtry and the ſpirit of improvement ſufficiently encou- 
raged: but all the lands already cultivated lie very com- 
pactly together within the precincts of the village in 
which the whole community dwells. In the lower 
grounds are many excellent plots of graſs, which are in 
ſome places intermixed with a beautiful variety of the 
richeſt” plants, on which the cattle feed luxuriantly dur- 
ing the ſummer ſeaſon; in return for which they yield 


land is divided into many. unequal. plots; and each of 


theſe is encloſed by the ſtones picked out of the land; 


theſe boundaries are eſteemed ſacred, and have been 
kept up for many ages; whence. it would be impoflible 
for a St. Kildian, however cunning or rapacious, to 
encroach on his neighbour's farm. Every inch of 


ground within theſe incloſutes is cultivated; which they 


perform in the following manner: after turning up the 
ground with a ſpade, they rake or harrow it very care- 
fully, picking out every ſtone, every noxious root or weed 
that falls in their way, and pound to duſt every clod with 
a mallet. They then fow their little fields, ſtrew them 
ver with a manure of turf and peat aſhes, and having 


harrowed them-over again, leave them, to ſpeak in their | 


own ſtyle, in the hands of Providence, with a ſirm perſua- 
ſion that their honeſt induſtry will be amply rewarded, 
Though this iſland is fituated fo far to the north; the 


harveſt is commonly over before the beginning of Septem- 


ber ; and ſhould it fall out otherwiſe, the whole crop 
might be deſtroyed by the equinoctial ſtorms, which, 
with the exceſſive quantity of rain that falls.general] 
throughout ſeven or eight monchs in the year, are the mo 
diſagreeable circumſtances experienced on this ſpot. 
hus they raiſe their oats, and their barley, which is 


by ſome geographers eſteemed one ifland, becaule at low 


, 
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7 haye 


\ 
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more than an ordinary quantity of milk. All the arable 


larger than in any on of the fern iſſandt; but they 
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have not one tree growing here. Their horſes and 
cows, though very ſmall, are alſo ſomewhat larger than 
in the adjacent iflands. | 
The Se. Kildians owe a great part of their felicity to 
their ſheep and wild fowl, They have conſiderable 
flocks of the former ; which are all ofthe ſmalleſt kind, and 
their w-ol is ſhort and coarſe. Every one of them has 
two horns, and many of them four. | 
The wild fowl appear here in innumerable flocks, and, 
according to the Rev. Mr. Macaulty, whoſe information 
we have followed in this account, in ſummer ſeveral of the 
rocks are entirely covered with ſolan geeſe and other fowls, 
and appear at a diſtance like ſo many mountains covered 
5 with ſnow. The nefts of the ſolan geeſe are ſo cloſe, that 
when a perſon walks between them, the hatching fowls 
on cither ſide can always take hold of his cloaths, and the 
hens will often fit ſtill till they are attacked, rather than 
expoſe their eggs to the danger of being deſtroyed by ſea- 
gulls ; at the ſame time the male birds fly about and 
furniſh food for their mates that are employed in hatch- 
ing. The ſalan geeſe repair hither in the month of Marcb, 
and continue till after the beginning of Noeverniber. Be- 
fore the middle of that month, they and all rhe other ſea- 
fowl that frequent this coafl, retire, much about the 
ſame time, into ſome other milder regions, ſo that not 
2a ſingle fowl is to be ſeen from the beginning of winter to 
the middle of February. | 
; Another ſea-fowl highly eſteemed in this iſland, is the 
Fulmer, which, the inhabitants ſay, furniſhes oil for the 
lamp, down for the bed, the moſt wholeſome food, and 
the moſt cflicicious intment for healing wounds. It is 
of the ze of an ordinary barn-door fow], but its legs 
and wings are much longer. The back, wings, and tail 
are of alight grey z round the breaſt and neck of a lighter 
colour: his head is round; his neck ſhort and thick; his 
bill is made for ſtrength, bending inward, pointed like 
that of an eagle, and in length about an inch and an half. 
| He is a moſt ravenous fowl, and feeds only on forrel and 
jm the fat of fiſh. Pieces of whale and ſeal blubber are often 
found in his neſt. Fhe young fulmer is no fooner attack- 
ed in his neſt, than he endeavours to diſconcert the fow- 
2 ler by ſpoutiag a quantity of of! out of his wide noſtrils 
i directly into the face and eyes of his annoyer, and by that 
means frequently gains an opportunity of eſcaping. But 
thoſe who are verird in this diverſion take all ble pre- 
cautions to ſurpriſe him; for thinking his oil incomparably 
ious, they exert all their ſki} and dexterity to ſave it. 
| PR fulmer yields near à pint of this liquid fubſtance, 
which drops out of the noftrils of the fowl! while warm, 
and a conſtderable ity of it is annually preſerved. 
Of the fowls themſelves every family has a great number 
falted in caſks for winter provifions. | 
The thitd ſpecies are the Lavie, which being the earlieſt 
viſitants in February, no fooner appear, than the moſt | 
conſiderable perſons on the iſland affemble together to 
congratulate each other on ſecing theſe harbingers of 
plenty and happineſs, and to divide the people into parties 
compoſed of their ableſt fowlers. The lavie in ſize reſem- 
bles a duck, though it is rather longer. He is black above, 
but the whole breaſt and belly white, with a circle of the 
ſame colour round the neck; the bill is black, and ſharp 
at the point, and the egg beautifully variegated with 
black, white, and red, blue, green, and yellow; but ſcarce 
any two ate alike. This fowl buitds no neſt, and like 
| ſeveral other ſpecies of water-fow), lays but one egg, 
which ſhe fixes in fo nice à manner, that if once touch- 
ed, it is i le to fix it in the ſame place again; and 
if the fowls are ſurptiſed ſo as to ſtart away in a hurry, 
their eggs tumble down into the ſea in thick ſhow- 
ers. „„ air - Eo | _ 5 
Theſe birds are caught by letting down men, by means 
of ropes, into the ſhelves of the rocks, each having a broad 
jece of linen, or ſomething white, fixed on his breaſt. 
This is done in the night, when the bird miſtaking * 
object ſo conſpicuous for a part of the rock, endeavours 
to cling to it, and is immediately caught and killed. Thus 
yed, the fowlers continue till the dawn, when mak 
ing the wonted ſignal by pulling a rope, their compa- 
nions draw up, by means of another rope, the prey which 
they have taken, which fometimes conſiſts of ſeveral hun- 
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proſeſſion, on account of the courage and de 
quiſite, is much diſtinguiſhed and reſpeQed. 

Here are alſo a great number of Puffins ; and fre 
a large ſea-gull, which latter is deteſted by every 1 
dian, as it preys upon all kinds of eggs that fall in it; wag 
and frequently upon the young fow). It is hardly W 
to expreſs the hatred with which thoſe, otherwiſe. ” 
natuted people, endeavour to exterminate theſe 
their name happens to be mentioned, it puts th 
bloed into a ferment, To eat any of its egg 
—_ the largeſt and beſt the iſland afford: 
a moſt flagitious action; they therefore extract the 
out of the ſhell; and leaving it empty in the neſt per 
ſits upon it till ſhe pines away FW 

Among the land birds are very large Raye, 
Eagles, with Herons, Curlews, Plovers, 4 Gate, 
Larks, M rens, and Sparrows. 85 

This ſeeluded race of people live together like the! 
habitants of a town or city, their houſes being built A 
regular rows forming a ſtreet ; theſe habitations are built 
with ſtone, without either lime or mortar, from eight to 
nine feet high. All their dwellings are divided into two 
apartments by partition walls. In the diviſion next the 
door, which is much the largeſt, they have their cattle 
ſtalled during the winter ſeaſon; the other ſeryes for 
kitchen and bed-chamber, There are alſo a number gf 
little cells diſperſed over the iſland; theſe conſiſt entirel 
vo __ and in them they ſecure their eggs and wild 
OWI. 

The men are ſtout and hardy, ſhort, thick, and conſe. 
quently clumſy ; but are remarkably ſtrong, will carr 
heavy burdens, and tug at the oar for many hours, with 
an almoſt undiminiſhed vigour : but the women are ge- 
nerally handſome; their complexions freſh and lively 
and their features regular. _ 
— The cloathing'of both ſexes is quite coarſe, and made 
for warmth. All the colours known among them, till 
of late, were black, white, grey, and brown, the natural 
colours of their ſheep : and yellow was their only artifi. 
cial one. All the linen manufactured among them is in- 
conſiderable, and extremely coarſe; one holiday ſhirt will 
ſatisfy the ambition of the greateſt beau among them; 
and what they wear next their ſkin, on ordinary 00. 
caſions, is made of wool. The weavers are but in. 
different workmen, Every man is the taylor and ſhoe- 
maker of his own family : all the leather in the iſland, 
and thoſe neareſt to it, is tanned with the tormentil-root, 
and executed very well. 

The St. Kildians ſpeak a corrupt dialect of the Gauli, 
with a little mixture of the Norwegian: their manner of 
pronouncing is very ſingular, for every man, woman, and 


xterity re. 


» good. 
Eulls; if 
elr Whole 
8, chough 


child, has an unconquerable liſp. 


Theſe people are extremely fond of muſic, whether 
vocal or inftramental ; to a bad viohn, indifferently play- 
ed, they will dance with rapture, and even. the old women 
will bear a part in theſe aſſemblies. They delight much 
in ſinging, and their voices are muſical, The women, 
while cutting down the barley in the field, or grinding 
corn with their hand-mills in the houſe, are almoſt con- 
ſtantly chanting z and the men, when pulling at the oar, 
exert all their ſkill in animating each other by ſinging 


ſonie ſpirited ſongs adapted to their employment; and 


indeed ſome bright ſpagks of fire, and ſom̃e noble flights 
of fan » may be difcovered in their otherwiſe homely: 
compolitions. The ſubjects commonly hand led by theſe 
laborious bards of St. K:/da, in their odes, are the beauty 
and accompliſhments of their favourites among the fait 
ſex, the heroic actions of their friends, their own dex- 
terity in climbing rocks, ſuperior {kill in fiſhing, or extra- 


ordinary vigour, ſkill, and conftancy while at the oar. 


They all in general poſſeſs the virtue of hoſpitality in 
am eminent degree, and behaye with the utmoſt genero- 
fity, humility, and reſpeR, to the ſtrangers who come 
among them. | l 

They marry early, and their gallantries are generally 
innocent: impurities faſhionable elſewhere, if committe 
here, are never unattended with infamy; and, as Tacitus 
obſerves of the ancient Germans, No one makes a jeſt 
of vice; to'debauch, or be debauched, is not called the 

way of the world.” Here the nuptial tie is always 


| Cred' lasies, after which they pull up the fowlers. This | 


held facred. ; If a young man is poſſeſſed of a ſpade, rake, 


rds, would E. 
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reel, and fowling-rope, he marries without the leaſt fear or 
ſolicitude, as by ſuch aids he can truſt to maintain himſelf, 
his wife, and children, whilſt he lives contentedly on a 
{mall ſpot of ground, and pay his rents to the proprietor's 
ſteward in barley and feathers. 

« Drunkenneſs,” ſays Mr. Macauley, © is not yet 
introduced here; but the St. Kildians have a moſt violent 
aon for tobacco. They buy an annual ſtore of this 
favourite plant from the ſteward ; which in ſpite of 
their fondneſs for it, they muſt manage with the moſt 
exact conomy, as it is impoſſible to procure a new ſup- 
ly, till the market of another year returns with him. 
bee this univerſally bewitching article, and for ſome 
other goods indiſpenſably neceſſary, particularly ſalt, iron, 
and timber, they barter away their cows, ſheep, grain, 
and feathers.” 


It appears that Chriſtianity was very early introduced 


into this iſland. The largeſt church was dedicated tof Rev. Mr. James Robinſon, miniſter, aged 


Chriſt, and called his temple, It was built of ſtone 
without any, cement. At the diſtance of a mile from 
the village is a chapel, which has an altar within, 
and ſome monkiſh cells without. The people have for 
ſome time been proteſtants of the church of Scotland, and 
2 miniſter from thence is ſent hither. They are devout ; 
attend divine worſhip regularly every Sunday ; but, with 
all their virtues, make no ſcruple of lying, and uſing all 
the arts of cunning to deceive the ſteward, when he 
makes his annual viſit to receive a heavy tax they are 
obliged to pay to his lord in proportion to the ſtock which 
they poſſeſs ; and among other things, every ſecond he- 
' lamb, every ſeventh fleece, and every ſeventh ſhe-lamb. 
The preſent proprietor is named Norman Madlerd, 
whoſe anceſtots have poſſeſſed the iſland for at leaſt two 
hundred years. Our author ſays, this gentleman has 
leaſed out the revenue which he draws from the iſland 
to a relation, for the yearly rent of about eleven pounds 
ſterling 3 this leaſeholder collects it in perſon, and is 
known among the St. Kildians as the ſteward of their lord. 
He generally reſides at the iſland of Harris. 4 
The moral character of theſe people may be comprized 
in a few words: being at a diftance from the ſeats of 
juſtice, they are abſolute ſtrangers to the chicanery and 
delay of the law; and though they are ignorant, and fo 
illiterate that few of them can read, yet they firmly be- 
lieve the exiſtence and providence of a Supreme Being, 
_ the immortality of the human ſoul, and the obligations of 
morality. | . 1 


955 ; | 
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Since-the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion of 1745, many 
ſalutary regulations have been introduced into the Higb- 
lands and over the iſlands. The unlimited power of the 
lord over his vaſſals, is now laid under proper and uſeful” 
reſtrictions by the abolition of the local juriſdictions. 
The ferocity of the Highlanders, which uſed to ſhew itſelf 
in ſanguĩ nary acts, on the lighteſt imaginary affront, even 
at ſocial meetings, has. greatly ſubſided ſince they have 
been prohibited the uſe of arms. The iſlands are hereby 
rendered deſenceleſs to the attack of a foreign enemy, but 
that is an evil. little to be apprehended. Thurot indeed 
viſited the iſland of Ia, where he procured. ſome black 
cattle and oatmeal, but had the generoſity to pay for 
wa thing with which he was ſupplied. e 

The diſpoſition of the great lords to advance their 
rents in every part of Scotland, has excited in the op- 
preſſed peaſantry a ſtrong propenſity to emigrate to North-. 
America, and deprived the country of ſome of the moſt 
uſeful of its inhabitants, This may bea conſequence of 
the chiefs being diveſted of their prerogatives, which. cauſes 
them to turn their attention to the improvement of their 
revenues, and as they receive leſs homage than in former 
times, to require more tent. Some Lairds, whoſe huma- 
nity and more extenſive political views have cauſed them to 
attend to the eaſe. and happineſs of their vaſlals, have 
effeQually ſuppreſſed this ſpirit. of emigration among 
them, and found no dimimution in the number of inhabi-. 
tants on their eſtates, On one or two of the iſlands this 
epidemical diſcontent has not been felt, Indeed: the par- 
liament af Great Britain granted to the Scottiſh chiefs, 
when they abridged their privileges, a ſum of money in 
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poſſeſſed; but ſuch an acquiſition ſerved only to awaken 
GT. | | 3 

Throughout the Hebrides, it is common to ſee the 
churches unroofed, and demoliſhed ; Dr. Fohnſon goes ſo 
far as to ſay, that in the iſlands he viſited he neither ſaw 
nor heard of any houſe of prayer, except in the iſland of 
-Sky, that was not in ruins. The zeal of puritaniſm, when 
it directed the hand of power, effected theſe demo- 
litions; on which Dr. 7ohnſon remarks, © if the remem- 
brance of papal ſuperſtition is obliterated, the monuments 
of papal piety are likewiſe eftfaced.” Journey to the We/t- 
ern iſlands, p. 146. 


inſtances of longevity which they met with in Scotland. 
The former mentions the following fix perſons who wete 


| all living at the village of Laſt, near Loch-Lomond, at the 


time he was there in 1774, viz. 


LI 2 
Mrs. Robinſon, his wife = | - 
Anne Sharp, their ſervant = - «- 94 
Niel Macnaughtan, kirk-officer = . = 86 
Chriſtian Gay, his wife -, 7 &" "= O82 


Walter Maclellan  « * — 


ladies of high quality, one of whom, in her gath year, pre- 
ſided at her table with the full exerciſe of all her powers; 
and the other had attained her 84th without any dimi- 
nution of her, vivacity, and with little reaſon to accuſe 
time of depredations on her beauty. Tourney, p. 193. 


tice of the iſland of Staffa, a ſpot remarkably diſtinguſſhed 
in the natural hiſtory of the 8 Every thing that we 
know concerning it has been obtained by the aſſiduous 
reſearches of Sir Feb Banks, who viſited it in the year 
1773, except a flight mention which is made of it b 
Buchanan. STAFFA lies on the weſt coalt of Mull; its 
greateſt length is about an Exglißß mile, and its breadth 
about half a mile. At high water it is divided into two 
8 or iſlands, the ſmalleſt of which is called 
in Er/e, Bro-fha-: 


cauſeway in Ireland, (ſec 615 and 616 of this vo- 
lume); every ſtone is regularly formed into a certain num- 


the ſeat of the moſt remarkable pillars 3 the whole of that 
end of the iſland being ſupported by ranges of theſe chiefly 


according as the Days or points of land are formed: theſe 
the ſtratum which reaches to the ſoil or ſurface of 


vallies. Here is a vaſt cave, known by the name of Fin- 


20 at the farther end; 117 feet high at the mouth, and 


70 af the farther end. The tide flows into it, and at 


high water it is 18 feet deep at its mouth, and. 9 at i 


extremity. This cave is ſpoken of by Sit Foſeph Banks 


as in his opinion. the moſt magnificent that has ever been 
deſcribed by travellers. The mind,” ſays he, can 
hardly form an idea more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, 


| ſupported on each ſide by _ of columns, and roofed 
C 


by the bottoms of thoſe which have been broken off ia 
order to form it; between the angles of which a yellow 
ſtalagmitic matter has exuded, which ſerves to define the 
angles preciſely ; and at the ſame time to. vary the colour 
with a great deal of elegance. To render this cave mote 
agreeable, the whole is lighted from without, ſo that the far- 


theſt extremity is very plainly ſeen. at the entrance. The 


ir within being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tides, 


4s perfectly dry and, wholefome, entirely free from the 5 


damp vapours with which natural caverns generally 
baund.” The ſtratum on this iſland is rough on its ſur- 
face, and has often large lumps of ſtone ſticking in it, as 
if half immerſed ; itſelf, when broken, is compoſed of a 


much the. appearance of Lava, The pillars on this 
iſland are now known to be a genuine mals of Baſaltes, or 


Gtrant'seauſeway, but in moſt reſpects ſuperior to the 1riſh 


compenſation, greater perhaps than moſt of them had ever” 


— 


* 


»& # 
* 


oth Hr. Pennant and Dr. Johnſon ſpeak of many : 


| t 2 
In the low lands Dr. Johnſen was introduced to two 


We ought not to quit the Hebrides without taking no- 


7. Here are formed a vaſt number of 
ſtupendous +ajalic pillars of the] nature of the Giants 


ber of fides and angles; the 8. W. part of the iſland is 


above fifty feet high, which ſtand in regular colonnades, 
reſt upon a firm baſis of ſolid unformed rock; W 3 | | 
iſland, varies in thickneſs, as the iſland forms into hills or 
gal's cave, called in Er/e Fiubn, whom the tranſlator f | | 


Offian's works has called Fingal. This cave is 371 feet 
long from its entrance, 53 feet broad at the entrance, and 


thouſand heterogeneous parts, which together have very 


in grandeur. Pennant Tour in Scotland, II. 2 9 %%% 
ing th | 1 HA p. 
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N N . 1 
Of InzLAND in general. 
Sal, Produce, Rivers, and 


, akes. 

SAHIS is a large, and in general a fertile iſland, ſeat - 
ed to the ſouth of the little iſles juſt deſcribed ; to 

the weſt of England and Scotland, from which it is divided 

by St. George's Channel, and a ſtrait about fifteen miles 

broad, which ſeparates it from part of Scotland: it has 

the mouth of St. George's Channel on the ſouth 3 and the 


great Atlantic ocean, which lies between it and the frozen 
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region of Newfoundland and Labrador, or New Britain, 
in North America, on the weſt. It is ſeated between 55 
25 and 10* 377 W. s from London, and between 
51˙ 16 and 55 150 N. lati | 
parallel of the eighth clime, where the longeſt day is ſix- 
teen hours and a half, and the twenty-fourth parallel, 
or the end of the tenth clime, where the longeſt day is 
ſſeventeen hours and a half, Its extent is two hundred 
and eighty- five miles from Fairhead, the north point of 
Antrim, to Miſſenbead, the ſouth point of Cort, which is 
its length; but it is much indented on the ſouth- 
eaſt by St. George's Channel; and on the weſt and north 
by the, Atlantic ocean, which render its breadth very un- 
equal: the greateſt breadth, which is from the | 
of Deum to the welt part of Mayo, is an hundred and 
_  Aixty miles; but in the middle from Dublin on the eaſt, 
0 the weſt of Galway, it is only an hundred and forty- 
Nx. It is computed to contain 11,067,712 Iriſb planta- 
tion acres, Which amount to 17,927,864 Engli/b ſtatute 


rh „Tue ion which it is ſuppoſed to bear to 
; | England and Wales is as 


or Gallie term, ſignifying the 
- Furtheft habitation weſt ward. . ug l 12 


Tube air is much the ſame with thoſe parts of England 
that lie under the ſame parallel; only 


el ;, in ſome parts it is 


© Wore groſs and unhealthy, eſpecially to ſtrangers, on ac- 
_ eountof its many lakes, | 


gs, and marſhes. 


I.! general it is a level country, watered by many lakes 


And rivers, and the ſoil is in moſt places very good and 


28 Fruitful ; even thoſe where the bogs have been drained are 


good meadow ground. Their paſtures feed prodigious 
numbers of cattle z but in ſeveral parts they are not fo 
large as in England, on which account a bounty has long 
for the /importation of Englifs bulls and large 


* 


deen gi 
4 Ke Bone horſes, which have mended the breeds. Indeed the 


A 


Far greater part of the land is uſed for grazing, whence 
they are enabled to ſupply the ſhips of all the European 
nations, particularly the Engliſb and Dutch, with beef and 
butter ; but advantageous as this trade is, it is carried to 

© anexceſs that is very prejudicial to Ireland, as it cauſes 
- - griculture to be neglected, which would employ many 
more hands, and prevent their being frequently obliged to 
© __ Purchaſe great quantities of corn from England; from 
» whence it is alſo not uncommon to purchaſe ſhip loads 
of potatoes, which in many places ſupply the want of 
bread. They alſo raiſe flax and hemp; and the gardens 


of 1r«lapd produce all the fruits and vegetables fit for the | 


kitchen, that are to be found in Great Britain, though. 
fine fruit is dearer there than in England. 1 


Tireland is Wee "7" for breeding and nouriſhing 29 
r 


venomous creatures. 5 my © 
It ought not to be omitted, now we are treating on the 

foil, that there are ſome bogs in this country ſo deep, as en- 
tirely to ſwallow up a man and horſe, who fink in un- 
known depth, pd they are covered with turf which 
ſeems to promiſe ſolid ground; however, roads have been 


tude, or between the middle | 


part on * of a cataract. 


is as 18 to 30. It probably takes its. 
- -- = name froma Phænician or Gallic hel 


EX 0 


| made for horſes and carriages over theſe dreadful boęs 
by ranging rows of faggots faſtened together, and covered 
with earth, which forms a kind of bridge that ſhakes yg. 
der the feet of the paſſengers. There are other bogs that 
have too ſtrong a cruſt of turf to be eaſily broken, and are 
conſtantly paſſed in ſafety, though they ſhake and quiver 
at every ſtep of the foot. 

The turf which grows upon many of the bogs is taken 
off, dried, and. fold for fuel; and is of great uſe where 
coals are ſcarce, There are, however, ſeveral pits of ex- 
cellent coal, and navigable canals are now formed in order 
to convey it by water- carriage to Dublin, and all the other 
towns on the coaſt. This country has likewiſe quarries 
of ſeveral kinds of beautiful marble; alſo free-{tone, 3 
beautiful kind of hard white ſtone fit for building, ful! of 
ſhining particles which glitter in the ſun, and late; 
alſo mines of copper and iron, 2; 

The principal rivers of Ireland are the following : 
The Shannon, which is the largeſt river in Ireland, 
riſes in the county of Leitrim, in the province of Con- 
naught, which it divides from Leinfler and Munſter, and 
running from north to ſouth, after forming ſevera] lakes, 
turns to. the weſt, and falls into the Atlantic ocean, after x 
courſe of one hundred and forty-five miles. This river 
is in moſt 8 wide and deep, and has within it ſeveral 
ine and fruitful iſlands, with a fertile ſoil on both itz 
banks: but it is not navigable above fifty miles for ſhips, 


uir, the Neor, and the Barre, riſe from branches 
of a mountain called Slieu- Bloom. The Suir has its 
ſource in the branch called Bein- Duſfe, in the county of 
Tipperary, and making firſt a ſouth-eaſt, and then a ſouth- 
erly courſe for upwards of forty miles, it turns to the 
north, afterward to the eaſt, and at length unites its 
ſtreams with the Neor and the Barrotuw. 

The Neor riſes out of the ſame branch, and taking a 
ſouth-eaſt courſe, unites its ſtream with the Barrow. 
The Barrow riſes out of the ſame mountain in 2uer's 
county, and after taking a northerly courſe, returns to the 
ſouth, and before it arrives at Roſs is joined by the Neor, 
from whence it continues a foutherly courſe under the 
name of the river Ros, and being joined by the Sur, they 
all loſe themſelves in the ſea at the mouth of the harbour 
of Waterford, _ © | a 
The Black-water, ſometimes called the Broad-water, 
riſes out of a mountain in the county of Kerry, ſrom whence 
being ſwelled by many ſtreams, it takes firſt a ſoutherly, 
and then an eaſterly courſe, till at length turning ſuddenly 
to the ſouth, it purſues that courſe till it falls into the bay 
of Yoghall. There are ſeveral other rivers in Ireland called 
the Black-water, one of which falls into the Boyne, ano- 
ther into the MHannon, and another, in the coùnty of Ver- 
ford, falls into the ſaeae 

The river Band, famous for its pearl. fiſhery, but more 
ſo ſor its ſalmon, riſes from the mountains in che county of 
Down, from whence it flows north ward, and after a courle 
of about thirty miles, falls into the lake called Lougb- 
neagb, and paſſing through it, continues its courſe to the 
north, dividing the counties of Antrim and Londonderry, 
and falls into the ſea a litile to the north-weſt of Colerain. 
The Lee riſes out of a lake in the county of Cr4, and 
taking an eaſterly courſe of about twenty-fix miles, is en- 
larged by its receiving ſeveral rivers and rivulets, till at 
length paſſing by Cork, it diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. 
| "The Liffey is only remarkable for having the metro- 
polis of the kingdom ſeated on its banks, it being other- 
wiſe, an jnconſiderable ſtream. It riſes in the county 
of Miebloto, and making a circling+courſe through that 
county and the counties of Kildare and Dublin, diſ- 


| 


charges irfelf into Dublin bay, a lictle below that city; 
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IREI AND. 


it being navigable for barges no bigher than the tide 
reaches. What is called the Liffey at Dublin, is pro- 
perly a creek of the bay into which the little river Liffey 
runs, and which a mile above Dublin reſembles the New 
River near London. 

The Boyne is a much more conſiderable river: it riſes 
in the King's county, is famous for its excellent ſalmon, 
an | falls into the ſea at Drogheda. | 

In Ireland are more lakes, or, as they were formerly 
called loughs, than perhaps in any other country of the 
ſame extent; and theſe abound more in the provinces of 
Ulſter and Connaught, than in any other parts of the 
kingdom. They ate properly ranked under two deno- 
minations; freſh- water lakes, which have. no acceſs of 
the tide or mixture of the ſea, and ſalt lakes, into which 
the tide lows, and may more properly be called inlets 
of the ſea. 

Of the freſh-water lakes, one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary is Lowgh-lene, in the county of Kerry, which is 
remarkable for its ſingular beauties, It is about ſix miles 
in length, and, at a medium, near half as much in 
breadth; and is interſperſed with a variety of beautiful 
iſlands, many of them rich in herbage, and well inha- 
bited. Eagles and oſprays are here in great numbers, 
and the iflands and rocks in and around the lake are 
adorned with groves of the arbutus tree, which are ſre- 
quently four feet and an half in circumference, and 
nine or ten yards high. 

Lough-erne and Lough-neagh are by much the largeſt 
Jakes in Ireland. The former is divided into two branches, 
the upper and lower, which are ſeparated by the water 
being contracted into the compaſs of a conſiderable river 
for (ome miles, after which, enlarging itſelf, it forms 
the lower lake. This lough, in both its branches, takes 
its courſe through the whole length of the county of 
Fermannagh, from the 8. E. point tv the N. W. dividing it 
almoſt into two equal parts. It abounds with a great vari- 
ety of fiſh, as pike of a prodigious ſize, large bream, 
roach, eels, and trout; but it is chiefly valued for its ſalmon. 

Lough-neagh is ſomewhat of a ſquare form, but indent- 
ed on every fide. It is eſteemed the largeſt lake in Jre- 
land, and is exceeded by few in Europe; it being twenty 
miles long from the N. W. point to the S. E. near 
fifteen miles from the N. E. to the S. W. and ten 
or twelve broad at a medium. Lough-neagh communi- 
cates its benefits to five counties, Armagh, Tyrone, Lon- 
donderry, Antrim, and Down; the latter of which it only 
touches by a ſmall point on the S. E. fide. It receives 
i conſiderable rivers, four of lefſer note, and ſeveral 
brooks; yet has but one narrow outlet to diſcharge this 
great flux of water. | 

There are a conſiderable number of ſuch lakes as may 
more-properly be called inlets of the ſea; among theſe are 

Loch-foyle, a large oval lake, about fourteen miles 
long, and from fix to eight miles broad, into which 
the ſea flows by a channel not much more than a 
mile over, | 

The lake of Strangford, in the county of Down, 
extends from Newtown in the N. to Strangferd in the 8. 
about thirteen riß miles; and in ſame places is from 
three to five miles broad. There are diſperſed in it 
fifty-four iſlands ſmall and great, ſome of which are 
noted for reſtoring and fattening diſtempered horſes; 
others are ſtocked with rabbits, and to others reſort a 
multitude of ſwans, wild-geeſe, widgeon, teal, and four or 
ive forts of divers. | | 

Inland navigations have of late years been purſued in 
Ireland with as much ſpirit and effect as in England. A 
noble canal is now completed, which opens a communi- 
cation between the Shannon and the Liffey, near Dublin, 
and many others of leſs extent are either forming or 
completed. i 

Ireland is far from being a mountainous country, yet 
there are in different parts of the kingdom ſome moun- 
tains which riſe to a conſiderable height. The GavL- 
TEES are a chain of mountains in the county of Tipper- 
rary, which run in the direction of N. and S. and tower 
majeſtically; MANGERToN, in the county of Kerry, 1s 
"ſaid to be 3060 feet perpendicular height; the moun- 
"tains of MouRNE and IVEAGH in the county of Down, 
are 7 2 gt for their lofty ſummits. | 
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There js perhaps no country in the world that abounds 
more with ſpacious and commodious harbours than Jre- 
land, but theſe natural advantages cannot be carried to 
their full extent from the reſtritions which are laid on 
the commerce of this country, Theſe harbours will be 
enumerated in treating of the ſeveral provinces and coun- 
ties of this kingdom. | 

Ireland, according to Templeman, is to Scotland in ex- 
tent as ſeventeen to fourteen, but according to Malines, 


in fo early here as in England, and the leaves do not 
quit the trees until the month of November. The air 


in Dublin has been found to be warmer in winter and 


cooler in ſummer than in London, The climate of 


frequent winds; it is even more mutable than that of 
England, This iſland in ancient times has been called 
Scotia, Britannia parva, Hibernia, Juverna, lerne, &c. 
According to Archbiſhop Uſer, Hibernia is compa- 
ratively but a modern name, and the ancient Scotia was 
no other than Ireland, and in the eleventh century, Cale- 
donia began to be called Scotia Minor, or nova, and 
Ireland retained the name of Scotia, with the addition of 
major or vetus, until the fifteenth century, | 


SECT, I: 


The Perſons, Character, Habits, Genius, Temper, Dreſs, 
Religion, Government, Manufactures, and Trade of 
the Iriſh; with a ſbort view of the hiſtory of that country. 


THE inhabitants of reland may be ſaid to be com- 
poſed of three diſtinct claſſes of people. The ori- 
ginal natives compoſe the moſt indigent and illiterate 
part of the community; theſe lead a life of ſevere de- 
pendence on their ſuperiors. Emigrants from Scotland 
have made ſuch numerous ſettlements here, as to form 
the next diviſion ; theſe chiefly inhabit the northern parts 
of the kingdom; between whom and the old Jriſb a 
deeply rooted diſaffection ill ſubſiſts, on account of the 
tenacity of each to their particular religious perſuaſions 
and indigenous manners. The third and moſt conſi- 
derable claſs is compoſed of the deſcendants of the 
Engliſh ; theſe ' occupy the eaſtern coaſt, and are very 
numerous in the commercial diſtrias, ſuch as Dublin, 
Waterfard, and Cork: and among them are to be found the 
beſt cultivated underſtandings and moſt liberal manners. 
The. Jriſb are in general a ſtrong-bodied, nimble, ac- 
tive people ; many of both ſexes are tall, handſome, and 
genteel. The men are bold, hardy, and remarkably 
athletic: thoſe who are well-bred have an aſſured addreſs, 
a fluency of ſpeech, and a flow of compliments, eſpecially 
when in the company of ladies, which have rendered them 
very ſucceſsful in alliances with the fair ſex. It will not be 
doing injuſtice to the character of the Iriſb to ſay, that 
they are haughty, vain-glorious, quick in reſenting a 
ſuppoſed affront, and violent in all their affections; 
whence the frequency of duels in this kingdom, perhaps 
beyond any other ſpot in the world, On the other hand, 
they have generally a fund of good nature, and all 
ranks are particilarly remarkable for their hoſpitality. 
The Tri have been reptoached for want of genius, 
and by the ignorant have been frequently termed a na- 


tion of blunderers; but theſe aſperſions are ny unjuſt, 


ſince Ireland has produced many perſons whole genius 
and Jearning would have done- honour to any nation: 
among which are the learned Dr. James Uſher; that 
great philoſopher the honourable Afr. Robert Boyle 3 
that able defender of revelativn, Dr. John Leland; ſeveral 
of the earls of Orrery; Mr. Malincux, the friend of the 


great Mr. Locke; Sir Richard Steele, Dean Swift, Borkley, 


enn Parnell, Congreve, Goldſmith, &c. | 

The ancient habit of the Jriſb was a doublet and cloſe 
breeches, over which they wore a frize cloak, with a 
fringed or ſhaggy border. The women wore a kind of 
mantle, or blanket, called a caddab, over their head and 
(houlders, and underneath a long gown ;. and both men 


and women had a kind of ſhoe without a heel, made of 
half tanned leather; called a rogue : but at preſent all 


70 ſorts 


it is as eighteen to fourteen, The ſpring does not ſet 


lreland is ſubje& to ſudden changes of weather and 


way through the dirt, or going round to eſcape crofling a 


the firſt and the laſt, Some of the riß characters are 
very different from ours; however, very few of thoſe 


Kildare, Offory, and Ferns. 


neither dean, chapter, nor cathedral. 


race, the late Mr. Howard, detected many abuſes in this 
inſtitution, which has long received very liberal ſupport. 


_ thority, his train and ſplendour, there is no viceroy in 
Chriſtendom that comes nearer the grandeur and majeſty 


bob 


forts 6f perſons conform to the Engliſh dreſs, except in 
the brogue, which is worn by the poor in the country, 
and ſometimes. the caddah. But it is very common for 
the loweſt of the people to wear neither ſhoes of any ſayt 
nor ſtockings, except when they are dreſſed on Sundays 
or holidays: particularly when they travel on foot, 
they uſually walk without their ſhoes and ſtockings, 
which they put on before they enter any town, and 
pulling them off when they have left it, put them 
in their pocket. This they allege Keeps their feet 
cool, and prevents the Joſs of time by picking their 


rivulet. 

The Iriſb tongue bears ſome affinity to the Welſb and 
or ; and all three are ſuppoſed by ſome to be only 
different dialects of the fame language, more particularly 


who ſpeak the language fluently, are able either to write 
or even to read it. Buſineſs is principally tranſacted 
in Engliſh. 

The eſtabliſhed religion in Ireland is the fame as in 
England. The church is under the government of four 
archbiſhops, namely, the archbiſhop of Armagh, who 
has the title of primate of all Ireland; the archbiſhop of 
Dublin, who is ſtyled primate of Ireland; and thoſe of 
Caſhel and Tuam. Under theſe four archbiſhops are 
nineteen biſhops; namely, uader Armagh are the biſhops 
of Meath, Clogher, Down, Kilmore, Dromore, Raphoe, and 
Derry. Under the archbiſhop of Dublin, the biſhops of 
Under the archbiſhop of 
Caſhel, the biſhops of Limerick, Waterford, Cork, Colyne, 
and Killalje. Under the archbiſhop of Tuam, Elphin, 
Clonfert, and Killala. Theſe ſeveral prelates have their 
deans, and other dignitaries, except Meath, which has 


——_— 


Diſſenters of all denominations are tolerated in re- 
land, particularly Preſbyterians, Independants, Baptiſis, and 
Dnakers, But the far more numerous body are the 
Papifts, who have their biſhops and other dignitaries 
like the eftabliſhed church ; but neither they, nor the 
inferior clergy of that communion, have any other re- 
venues than the voluntary contributions of the laity.” It 
is ſuppoſed that throughout Jreland there are about four 
Papiſts to one Proteftant; but in the capital the diſpro- 

ion is now only as two to one. : 

In the whole kingdom of Ireland there are but 2293 
pariſhes, and, there are ſaid to be more clergy in the 
ſingle dioceſe of Lincoln than in all Ireland, owing to the 
union of livings in that kingdom. In one county where 
there are ſeventy fix pariſhes, it is aſſerted there are but 
fourteen churches. 
For the promotion of learning in Ireland, there is one 
univerſity, and ſeveral free-ſchools erected for the edu- 
cation of youth ; and for promoting the principles of 
1 Chriſtianity among the poor popiſh natives of 


reland, and inuring them from infancy, to induſtry, 


and obedience to their ſovereign, is inſtituted the 
incorporated 1 for promoting Engliſh Proteflant 
working ſchools. But that ardent friend to the human 


from England. The influence which the Romiſb ec cleſi- 
aſtics have over the poor ignorant natives has been found 
very hurtful to government, by enticing them to paſs over 
into the ſervice of France, or Spain, who readily receive 
them, and the former particularly, find them the moſt 
uſeful infantry in their pay.  _ 

The power of the lord lieutenant, who repreſents the 
king, may be in ſome meaſure reſtrained, or enlarged, 
according to the king's pleaſure, or the exigencies of the 
times. He never appears in public without being attend- 
ed by a body of horſe-guards. With reſpect to his au- 


of a king. He- has a council compoſed of the great 
officers of-the crown, namely, the chancellor, treaſurer, 
and ſuch of the archbiſhops, earls, biſhops, barons, judges, 
and gentlemen, as his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint, 

e parliament here as well as in England, is the 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY; 


| 


| fiderable advantage; the Engliſb laws giving great en- 


IxtELANs; 


The laws ate made in Jreland by the houſes of lords and 
commons, after which they are ſent to England, for the 
royal approbation; when, if approved by the King in 
council, they paſs the great ſeal in England, and are 
returned, Thus the two houſes of parliament make 
laws which bind the kingdom; raiſe taxes for the ſup- 
port of government, and for the maintenance of an army 
of twelve thouſand men, who are placed in barracks in 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom. The houſe of lords con. 
ſiſts of the four archbilhops, one duke, earls, viſcounts. 
biſhops; and barons; the number of the lay=peers has 
been conſiderably augmented during the preſent reign, 
The houſe of commons is compoſed of thtee hundred 
membets. | ; 

For the regular diſtribution of juſtice; there are alſo 
in Ireland, as in England, four terms, held annually, for 
the deciſion of cauſes; and four cburts of juſtice, the 
chancery, king's-bench, common-pleas, and e erg In 
the firſt the king's chancellor and kceper of tlie great 
ſeal alone preſides ; but in the courts of king's-bench 
and common-pleas, are three Jug es in each; and in 
the exchequer, a treaſurer, chance <z and three barons, 
and in all of them ſeveral ſubordinate officers. Here 
is likewiſe a court of exchequer-chamber for cor- 
recting errors in the other courts; in which the lord 
chancellor and lord treaſurer preſide, with other aſſiſtant 
judges, Here are alſo judges of aſſize and jail delivery; 
theſe are thoſe of the ſupreme courts, who take their cir- 
cuits twice a year, in the ſeveral counties, that of Dub- 
lin excepted, for the trial of priſoners, and ſuits of nifi 
ptius between party and party; as alſo a court of admi- 
ralty, which has juriſdiftion in maritime affairs, and 
is adminiſtred by commiſſion from the admiralty of 
* : | 

fide theſe there are ſpiritual courts; as the courts 
of prerogative, where a commiſlary judges of the eſtates 
of perſons deceaſed, whether inteſtate or by will; and in 
every dioceſe is a conſiſtory court, from whence appeals 
lie to the ſupreme court of prerogative, and from thence 
to a court of ſpecial delegates appointed by the king. 

There are likewiſe governors of counties, and juſtices 
of the peace, appointed by the king's commiſſion, through 
the ſeveral counties, to preſerve the peace in the place 
where they reſide ; and alſo high and petty conſtables, 
and other afficers, inſtituted for the ſame purpofe : but 
the chief officer of every county is the high ſheriff, who, 
as in England, was formerly choſen in the county court 
by the ſuffrages of the people, but is now nominated by 
the lord lieutenant. 

The preſent revenue of Treland is ſuppoſed to be 
ſomething more than half a million ſterling, out of which 
near 90,000]. is granted in penſions; this, with the 
reſtraints which are laid on their commerce, both as to 
imports and exports, the prohibitions from carrying on 
certain branches of the woollen manufacture, and the 
| mone drawn out of the kingdom by abſentees who 
poſſeſs large landed property, form an aggregate of 
grievances which ſupplies conſtant ſubjects of complaint 
among the [ri/þ; but they ſhould conſider, on the other 
hand, that their lands are not charged with a tax, nor 
are their exports or imports ſubje& to high duties; and 
the encouragement given to the linen manufacture has 
been truly munificent. Moſt of the manufactures of [re- 
land are carried on upon the eaſtern and northern coaſts, 
particularly at Belfaft, Londonderry, and other parts of the 
province of Lier, which, though the pooreſt ſoil, is, 
next to Dublin, and its neighbourhood, the moſt im- 
proved and flouriſhing part of the kingdom. Here the 
linen manufacture was eſtabliſhed in the reign of James I. 
which proved an increaſing ſource of wealth ; notwith- 
ſtanding the Scots have of late made great progreſs in 
e N themſelves the ſame article of com- 
merce. Vaſt quantities of ſalted proviſions are annually 
exported from Cork. Much commerce is likewiſe car- 
ried on at Limeric and Waterford, . 47 11 = 
The chief exports of Ireland: conſiſt of their nens, 
together with ' yarn, /auns, and cambricks, which are 
manufactured to great perfection, and exported to a con- 


couragement to theſe branches of trade, which, with a 


ſupreme court, which is convened by the king's writ. 


few exceptions, may be ſaid to be the ſource of all the 
| "8 *wealth 
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wealth of Treland. To theſe may be added iche and 


qooo!len exported to England only; beef, pork, green 
| hiaes, ſome tanned leather, calf-ſkins dried, great quan- 
tities of butter, tallow, candles, ox and cow horns, o hair, a 
ſmall quantity of lead, copper ore, herrings, dried fijh, rabbit- 
feins, and furr, otter:ſtins, goat-ſeins, ſalmon, and a few 
other particulars. Wool and yarn are allowed to be ex- 
ported only to England; but from the thirſt of gain, all 
hazards are run to tranſport them by ſtealth to France, 
to the great detriment of the Exgliſb woollen trade; and 
perhaps the beſt method of preventing it, would be to 
reſtore the woollen manufacture to Treland, at leaſt in 

the coarſe branches of it, and to make it the intereſt of 
the Iriſb to manufacture their wool at home. The ex- 

portation of printed books from Dublin, is now become 

a very conſiderable article of commerce, 1 

The Iriſb, notwithſtanding the diſcouragements laid 
on their woollen manufactures, import from England con- 
fiderable quantities of broad- cloth, which they cei tainly 
might make at home; alſo all kinds of groceries, coals, 
brafs, hardware, and a great number of pther particu- 
lars; beſides a conſiderable quantity of wine from France, 
Spain, and Portugal. | 

treland is divided into four provinces, which, begin- 
ing at the 8. are, Munſter, Leinſter, Connaught, and 
Ur; the firſt and laſt of which extend from one ſea 
to the other. Some geographical writers divide Ireland 
into five circuits, but that diviſion is not generally 
adopted. , . 

Some writers, in their zeal for the antiquity of the 
+6 hiſtory, have attempted to prove, from teſtimonies 
which they deem ſatisfactory, that the iſland was viſited 
in the year of the world 1956, by Partholan, the ſeventh 
lineal deſcendant from Japbet, the ſon of Noah, about 
278 years after the flood, and 560 years before the time 
of Moſes. Mr. O'Halleran aſſerts confidently, that ſome 
deſcendants from the Brigantes of Spain, conquered [re- 
hand in the year of the world 2736, which is more than 
200 years before Homer lived. It is indeed admitted that 
Haganius, or, as he is generally called, St. Patrick, was 
ſent by the Pope te Ireland, then called Scoti, early in 
the fifth century, to perſuade the people who had then 
embraced Chriſtianity, to acknowledge the papal au- 
thority, whilſt Britain did not receive St. Auguſtine, for 
the like purpoſe, until a century and half afterward. 
But although the very high antiquity of Ireland is much 
conteſted, and believed by very few, yet the opinion of 
Spencer, that the Iriſb were at leaſt among the moſt 
ancient people in this end of the world,” is generally 
received; the hiſtory of the country however contains 
very few intereſting events for a long ſeries of years. 
About the concluſion of the eighth century the Danes 
and Norwegians, or as they were called, the Eafterlings, 
made frequent deſcents, and at length began to erect 
places of defence, in order to maintain a footing on the 
iſland. They were the firſt who erected ſtone buildings 
there: by them Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, Limeric, 
and Cork were built. Still the internal ſtate of the king- 
dom can only be imperfectly known; it is certain 
however that ſeveral petty princes ſhared the country. 
Henry II. of England, ſoon after he aſcended the throne, 
began to meditate the conqueſt of Ireland, to effect which 
he inſtigated Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, with ſome other 
lords, to eſpouſe the cauſe of Dermot M Murrough, king 
of Leinſter, whoſe oppreſſive tyrrany had cauſed him to be 
driven from his country, and who interceded with Henry, 
then in France, for his affiſtance toward re-eſtabliſhing 
himſelf in his kingdom. Theſe lords having compelled the 
Danes to evacuate Ireland, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves 
on the 8. E. coaſt, proceeded to ſubdue the natives, which 
excited the jealouſy of Henry, who was not ſatisfied until 
the Eneliſb lords had ſworn fealty to him and his heirs, 
and . into his hands all the Jriſb cities and forts. 
which they had gained. In 1172 Henry in perſon 
paſſed over to Ireland with a formidable power, which 
ſoon procured him to be acknowledged lord paramount 
of the whole of that iſland. He proceeded to ſettle a civil 
adminiftration at Dublin which nearly conformed to 
that of England. He likewiſe very liberally rewarded his 
Engliſb nobility with eſtates in Ireland, and eſtabliſhed at 

Dublin, a trading colony from Briſiol. | 
131 . 


. 
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At this time /re/and had not ſubmitted to the authority 
of the pope, which induced Adrian LV. a native of Eng- 
land, who filled the papal chair, to grant the iſland, in the 
year 1156, to Henry II.; his bull, to that effect, is pre- 
ſerved in Rymer's Fædera, Tom, 1. p. 15. and the grant is 
on the expreſs condition that the /r;/þ, when conquered, 
ſhallpay Peter's pence; or each houſe a penny, to the ſee 
of Rome. When this iſland became ſubje& to the kings 
of England, it was called © the dominion, or lordſhip 
of Ireland,” and the king was ſtyled © lord of Jreland,” 
until Henry VIII. aſſumed the title of king of Ireland; 
which was confirmed by both houſes of parliament. 
Before it became ſubject to England the Iriſh were 
governed by what they called the Brehon law, the judges 
being ſtyled Brehons, and to them was entruſted the power 
of declaring the law, in all caſes which were brought 
before them, there being no written laws to direct theit 
deciſions, the only rules of law conſiſted in the cuftoms 
of the courts, and traditions handed down from one 
generation to another. In the reign of king John, the 
laws of England were introduced, but it was not until the 
reign of Edward III. when Lionel duke of Clarence, the 
king's third ſon, was lord lieutenant, that the Brehon 
laws were formally aboliſhed by a parliament held at 
Kilkenny, In the reign of Henry VII. Sir Edward Poyn- 
ing being then lord deputy, a variety of regulations 
were framed, and paſled into laws, which are generally 
known by the natne of Poyning's Statutes. The ſe became 
the baſis for the government of Ireland, which kingdom 
was, by an expreſs law paſſed in England, in the reign of 
George I. rendered ſubordinate to, and dependent upon, 
the crown of Great Britain; and the king, with the lords 
and commons of Great Britain, aſſembled in parliament, 
had power to make laws to bind the people of Ireland; 
ſo that the Iriſb were not only ſubje& to laws paſſed in 
England, but their parliament had no other power than 
that of putting a negative on bills brought into either of 
their houſes, whilſt the heads of every act, were, pre- 
viouſly to their being brought in there, tranſmitted to 
England, and laid before the king in council; if approved, 
they were returned, and muſt paſs through both houſes 
of the 1ri/þ parliament without any alteration, if they 
were diſapproved they were heard of no more. 

Such continued to be the nature of the government in 
Ireland until the attempt to ſubdue the American colonies, 
about the year 1777, involved Great Britain in a war with 
France, Spain, and Holland; in which exigency of affairs 
large draughts of troops were made from Jreland, and 
that iſland was left in a very defenceleſs ſtate. This 
furniſhed a plea for the people to form themſelves into 
volunteer. companies, in which each man cheerſully, 
and at his own expence, provided himſelf with elothes, 
arms, accoutrements, and every thing neceſſary for tak- 
ing the field. Eyen men of fortune and conſequence 
did not ſcruple to ſerve as privates in theſe corps. 80 


tween fifty and fixty thouſand men were thus embodied. 


then difclaimed as their ſole object; and loudly called 
upon government to emancipate their country 8 the 
oppreſſions and reſtrictions under which it groaned, and 
at the ſame time a reform in parliament was ſtrenuouſly 
urged. Whilſt theſe meaſures were purſuing, the utmoſt 
good order and regularity prevailed; riots and inſurree- 
tions, which had been frequent in various parts of the 
kingdom, were effectually ſuppreſſed, and the ſtricteſt 
diſcipline was adhered to. Government, unwilling to con- 
tend with ſo numerous and determined a confederacy,made 
ſeveral conceſſions, which the juſtice of the caufe alone 
would not have obtained: the duration of parliaments 
was limited to eight years; which uſed to be determined 


thought fit to diſſolve them: many reſtrictions reſpeQing 


off; cotton yarn, manufactured in Ireland, was allowed to 
be imported into England duty free, the culture of tobacco 
was encouraged, and a bounty was given upon the im- 
portation of hemp from Ireland into England for twenty 
one years; the act of the 6th George I. which ſubjected 
Ireland to acts paſſed in the Britiſb parliament, was re- 


pealed, and the country placed in ſomewhat the ſame 
deb 1 ſituation 


generally was a military ſpirit diffuſed, that it is ſaid be- 


The defence of the kingdom from foreign enemies they 


only by the demiſe of the king, or when the crown 


trade, and the exportation of 7rifþ manufactures were taken 
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ſituation as Scotland was in the reign of James I. The 
miniſter likewiſe, notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition 
which was made by the manufacturing towns of England, 
and the V India merchants, carried through both houſes 
of parliament a number of reſolutions, by which Ireland 
was allowed a free trade, with only the exception of 
the 
laws which ſubſiſted in England, and to all future navi- 
gation laws which ſhould be made for England, thus 
placing Ireland upon much the ſame footing as the 
union had placed Scotland; for a participation of the 
Eaft India trade, though then ſtrongly contended for, 
was inflexibly refuſed to that nation. The Iriſb, how- 
ever, rendered aſſuming by what they had already ob- 
tained, and inflated by the palatable poiſon which they 

reedily ſwallowed from the oppoſition orators in the 
ri houſe of commons, and afterward from their 
own, ſpurned at the proffered advantages, which here- 
after they may ſooner covet than obtain. Peace being 
then reſtored to England, the military aſſociations in Ire- 
land became languid, and government, at length, found 
means entirely to ſuppreſs them. 

It is highly to the honour of the 7r:þ parliament, that 
the roman catholics of that kingdom have beert relieved 
in many caſes, particularly with reſpe& to the holding 
of landed eſtates, and proteftant diſſenters were put upen 
the fair and equal footing of citizens, (A. D. 1779) by 
the repeal of the corporation and teft acts; laws, in their 


principle unjuſt, and in their operation impious. 


SECT. III. 


Of the Province of MUNSTER, containing the Counties of 
Cork, Waterford, Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry. 


THIS province is bounded on the E. and S. E. by 
the province of Leinſler and St. George's Channel, on 
the S. and W. by the Atlantic ocean, and on the N. by 
the provinces of Connaught and Leinſter, from which it is 
ſeparated by the Shannon. It extends an hundred and 
thirty miles in breadth from Faterford haven in St, 
George's Channel to the W. point in Kerry; and an hun- 
dred and twenty in length from the N. parts of Tippe- 
rary to Baltimore in Cork; but from Baltimore to the N. 
parts of Kerry, it is only ſixty- eight miles. The circum- 
ference, including the great windings and turnings, is 
above ſix hundred miles. 

It is divided into five counties, namely, Cort, Water 
ford, Limerick, Kerry, and Clare; which are ſubdivided 
into fifty-two baronies, containing one archbiſhoprick 
and five biſhopricks, eighty pariſhes, and twenty-five 
boroughs. 

It enjoys a mild, temperate air, and has many excel- 
lent bays, havens, and good towns. In ſome parts it is 
hilly and woody, mixed with wild ſolitary mountains; 
but the vallies are chiefly laid out in pafture land. Its 
principal commodities are cattle, wood, wool, and fiſh, 
eſpecially herrings and cad. 

Cork was formerly a kingdom, and contained al] 
the couptry between 2 and B -hills in Kerry, 
where it faces Deſmond to the W. and includes a part of 
it. It has Waterford on the E. Kerry and the Atlantic 
ocean on the W; on the N. Limerick; and on the 8. 
and S. E. St. George's Channel, The former is very ir- 
regular both in length and breadth. BEET 

It is divided into fifteen baronies, and is partly woody 
and mountainous, and partly fenny: yet it has ſeveral 


towns, and abounds in fine rivers and good har- 


bours. A copper mine has been diſcovered near Cork. 
This county gives the title of carl to the noble family of 
Boyle, and ſends twenty-ſix members to parliament ; 
namely, two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for 
each of the following towns: the city of Cort, Youghal, 
Kinſale, Bandom-bridge, Mallow, Baltimore, Clognikelty, 


Charleville, Caſilemariyr, Middleton, Rathcormuck, and 
Doneraile. | | 


The principal places in this county are the following: 

YoucGHAL, a conſiderable fea-port, ſeated at the 

mouth of the river Broadwgter, not very x! but wall- 

ed round, and divided into two parts. he conveni- 

ence of the harbour, its good quay, and the fertility of 
| 3 
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ic commerce, and ſubject to the navigation 


| above one hundred and fifty tons. 


Ia ELAxp, 


the adjacent country, draw many merchants to it, and 
render it populous as well as rich. , Before the harbour 
is a bar, which can only be paſſed at high water, 

Cork, a large, populous, and . City, is ſeated 
on the river Lee, in 51*54'N. latitude and in 8* 28 W. 
longitude from Greenwich; a hundred and twenty-fouc 
miles S. W. of Dublin. It is of an oval form, incloſed 
with walls and the channel of the river, which alſo 
crofles it. This iſland is interſected by ſeveral canals, 
either natural or artificial, which, being banked ang 
quayed in, bring up ſhips almoſt to every ſtreet, It is 
ſaid to contain near nine thouſand houſes. It ſtands 
about ſeven miles up the river from the ſea, where the 
mouth of the harbour is two miles broad. The harbour 
called the cove” is one of the beſt in the world; the 
entrance is ſafe, and the whole navy of England might 
ride in it ſecure from every wind that blows, but ſhips of 
burden are obliged to unload at paſſage, about five miles 
from the town, the channel not admitting veſſels of 
The trade of this 
place chiefly conſifts in furniſhiag the ſhipping of 
European nations in general with ſalted proviſions, The 
Engliſh ſhips bound to the Vet Indies, conſtantly put in 
here to victual. The flaughter houſes are all in the 
ſuburbs, and thefe being tituated on the declivity of a 
hill, and having the advantage of a ſtream of water 
which conſtantly lows down it, may be kept ex- 
tremely pure and ſweet. This city, with its liberties, is 
about three miles round, and forms a county of itſelf. 
It has two gates, one to the N. and the other to the 8. 
The cathedral and the red abbey are on the S. ſide of 
the town; St. Francis's abbey and Shandon church on 
the N. fide. There are in all ſeven pariſh churches, 
and the remains of two other abb-ys, namely, St. Do- 
minick's, and St. Cilf's ; and, though the monaſtries are 
deſtroyed, the monks ſtill remain to this day, and 
regularly perform ſervice; beſide which there are ſeven 
other maſs-houſes, alſo four diflenting meeting houſes, 
belon ping to the Preſbyterians, Anabaptifls, Duakers, and 
French proteflants ; but it is ſaid that the adherents to the 
church of Rome outnumber all the other denominations 
here, at leaſt at the rate of ſeven to one, Here is alſo a 
ſteeple, ſuppoſed to have been built by the Danes, and 
to have been at firſt uſed by them as a watch-tower ; 
and near the river is a cuſtom-houſe and ſtore houſe, 
There are two large ſtone bridges, one to the N, and 
the other to the S. over the grand branches of the Lee, 
beſide ſeveral ſmall ones, and ſome draw-bridges, which 
are thrown over the leſſer branches or canals; but many 
of the canals are now filled up. There is likewiſe 
an Exchange, a barrack, ſeveral hoſpitals, and other 
public ſtructures, but all indifferently built. There is a 
public walk called“ the Mall, with a row of trees on 
one ſide, and houſes on the other. Another public walk 
is called ** the Red houſe walk,” and lies W. of the city; 
it is a mile in length and, planted on each fide. A neat 
theatre has been erected, in which the Dublin compan 
of comedians exhibit during the ſummer ſeaſon. A 
number of ſedan chairs ply at Cork. | 

a 3 ſays that 130 years ago Cork was but the third 
city in Munfler, now it is the ſecond in the kingdom, 
and therefore called “ the Briſtol of Ireland.” Except 
in the article of linen, its exports are more conſiderable 
than thoſe of Dublin, conſiſting in beef, pork, butter, hides, 


| rallow, Cc. © All the wealth of Munſter and Connaught,” 


ſays a true friend to Jreland, ** paſſes' through two or 
three cities, which may be ſaid to have eaten up the 
er country, where the wretched peaſant never 
taſtes the fleſh of the cattle which he feeds, but ſubſiſts 
upon potatoes, generally without bub ter, and ſometimes 
without milk.” Survey of the 8. of Ireland p. 177. The 
City of Cork was taken by the earl of Marlborough in 
September 1690, after a ſiege of only four days, and 

Kinſale ſoon after. | 1215 
Five miles below Cori, the channel of the river divid- 
ing, forms a large and pleaſant iſland, en which are 
ſeveral villages. TILT © 12 3 1 
KinsALE is a neat handſome, populous, and rich 
town, ſeated in a fruitful ſoil, near the mouth of the 
river Bann, fourteen miles 8. of Cori, It has an ad- 
mirable harbour, 2nd a good bay, with a light-houſe 
| upon 
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upon a peninſula, called “ the Old Head of Kinſale,“ 
which guides the ſhips in the night to the mouth of the 
river. There is a bar before the port, but the pilots 
find from three and a half te four fathoms of water in 
the ſhoaleſt place upon the bar at low-water, ſo that 
ſhips of any burden may go over it when the tide is up; 
and even at the quay, where is the cuſtom-houſe, is 
twenty feet of water. Within two miles from the quay, 
below the town, are two very ſtrong forts, one on each 
ſide of the river, which effectually ſecure the harbour 
from all attacks by ſea: the town is alſo well fortified 
with lines and out-works by land. It gives the title 
of baron to the family of Courcy; premier baron of Jre- 
land, which nobleman poſſeſſes the ſingular privilege of 
wearing his hat in the royal preſence. | 

CAPE CLEAR is an ifland fo called from its Cape; 


on it is a Caſtle for the ſecurity of ſhips which take 


| ſhelter under its cannon. This is the ſouthernmoſt 
ifland, as Mizen- head to the W. is the ſouthernmoſt 
land of Ireland. | | 
The county of WATERFORD is fo ſurrounded by 
the Blackwater, the Suir, and the ſea, that it forms a pe- 
ninſula. | 
It is divided on the E, by its haven from the county 
of Wexford, in the province of Lein/ter; on the S. it is 
bounded by the ocean; on the W. by the county of 
Cork; and on the N. by the river Suir, which ſeparates 
it from Tipperary and Kilkenny. It extends forty- ſix 
miles in length, and twenty-four in breadth : though in 
ſome places it is pleaſant and fertile, yet for the moſt 
art it is mountainous, and has a very indifferent ſoil, 
t is ſubdivided into fix of ſeven baronies, and, as well 
as Wexford and Shrewſbury in England, gives the title of 
earl to the ancient family of Talbot. It ſends ten mem- 
bers to parliament, namely, two for the county, and 
two for each of the following towns, viz. the city of 
Waterford, Liſmore, Dungarvan, and Tallow. 
The principal place in this county is 
WATERFORD, the only city in the county; it is con- 
veniently ſeated for trade, ſeventy-five miles S. of 
Dublin, and lies four miles and a half from the mouth of 
the river Suir, where it joins with the Nure and the 
. Barrow; theſe together form the haven, which runs 
about nine miles up the country, and is all the way deep 
and clear. It is commanded by Duncannon fort, and on 
the W. fide of the town is a Citadel, There are like- 
wiſe a block-houſe and ſtore-houſe on the S. fide of the 
quay. The city and its liberties, which take up a great 
extent, form a county of themſelves. Ships of burden 


came up cloſe to its fine quay, which is a very noble | 


work. _ 

The county of T1PPERARY is bounded on the 
E. by Queen s- county, and the county of Killenny, on 
the S. by thoſe of Cork, and Waterford, on the W. by 
the county of Limeric and the river Shannon, and on the 
N. and N. E. by King's-county and the territory of 
the O*Carrols. It is of a very irregular form, but 1s 
computed to be ſixty miles in length, and thirty-ſix in 
breadth. The whole county was once a palatinate, 
under the ſeparate juriſdiction of the Ormond family. 

This county is ſubdivided into fourteen baronies, and 
has four boroughs, with ſeveral other market towns, It 
ſends eight members to parliament, namely, two for the 
county, and two each for the city of Cafhel, and the 
boroughs of Clonmel and Fethard. 

The S. part of this county produces much corn, and 
is well inhabited; both that and the W. point abound 
in good paſtures and fine ſheep-walks, which furniſh 
the greateſt and beſt flocks of ſheep in Ireland; but the 
N. part is very mountainous and barren. 

CAs RHEL, the only city of this county, and the ſee of 
an archbiſhop, ſtands eighty miles S. W. of Dublin. 
It has been ſtyled a good town, but a poor city; and 
is ſaid to contain between five and ſix hundred houſes, 
Here Henry II. held a ſynod. The cathedral, which 
ſtands upon the rock of Caſhel, is both the largeſt and 
moſt ancient in the kingdom. This rock of Caſbel was 
formerly choſen for the reſidence of the kings of MAunſter, 
and commands an extenſive view of the moſt fertile 
country in the iſland. - : 

v 500 ny of L1MERIC is bounded on the N. by 
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the Shannon, on the W. by the county of Kerry, which 
ſeparates it from the Atlantic ocean;. on the S. by the 
counties of Kerry and Cork, and on the E. by Tipperary. 
It is about twenty-three miles from N. 10 S. and 
forty-eight from E. to W. It is ſubdivided into ten 
baronies, contains three boroughs, and ſends eight mem- 
bers to parliament, namely, two for the county and two 
for each of the following towns, Limeric, Aſteyton, and 
Kilmalleck, | 
LiMERIC, the county town, was, within a century 
paſt, reckoned the ſecond place in Jreland, at preſent it is 
not half ſo large as Cork, „It has loſt its rank,“ ſays 
a judicious obſerver, “ not becauſe it thrives leſs, but 
becauſe Gork thrives more than heretofore, for it is in ſo 
flouriſhing a ſtate that it has taken the lead of Galkuay 
and Waterford, Survey of the S. of Ireland, p. 214. It 
conſiſts of what is called the Iriſb and the Engliſb town. 
The latter ſtands upon a piece of ground called © the 
king's iſland,” which is formed by the Shannon; the two 
towns are united by an old bridge called Boals; on the 
ſame arm of the river, is a modern þtidge of three 
arches, communicating with the quays and the new 
ſtreets; there is a third bridge called Thomonds, which 
is thrown over the greater arm of the river. Limeric is 
a place fortified by nature, being built on an iſland, en- 
circled by the arms of the Shannon, but is now diſman- 
tled, and ſcarce a trace of its old walls and ſeventeen 
gates are to be ſeen; the ſubſtitution of ſpacious quays 
and commodious houſes, for loftybattlements and maſſive 
baſtions bas given it a thorough and h-althy ventilation, 
to effect which they have obtained liberal grants from 
parliament, Here was once a manufacture of ſerges, 
now in a low ſtate, but the town is at preſent famous 
for its manufacture of gloves, and ſome ſoldiers of the 
N. of Ireland, who were diſbanded here, have introduced 
the weaving of linen. Very capital canals have been 
formed from hence which have greatly promoted the 
trade of the place. There are here three churches, a. 
cathedral, and a cuſtom houſe; the latter a very elegant 
modern ſtructure. In this town a treaty was ad 


ed, in the year 1691, which was called the con- 


ditions of Limeric, and put an end to the wars of Ireland. 

The county of KERRV is bounded on the S. and E, 
by the county of Cork, and on the W. by the Atlantic 
ocean, extending ſixty miles in length, and forty-ſeven in 
breadth. It is ſubdivided into eight baronies, and ſends 
eight members to parliament, namely, two for the coun- 
ty, and two for each of the boroughs of Trailey, and 


Ardfert. | : 
he principal places it contains.are Trailey and Dingle, 


„ 
Of the Province of LEINSTER ; containing the Counties of 


Louth, Eaſt- Meath, Weſt-Meath, Longford, Dublin, 


Kildare, King's-County, Queen's-County, Wicklow, 
Catherlagh, Kilkenny, and Wexford. The City of 
Dublin. 


THIS province is waſhed on the S. and E. by the 
ſea, and is much indented by the provinces of 
Munſter, Connaught, and Uſer; the two former of 
which bound it on the W. and S. W. and the latter on 
the N. It is ſeparated from Connaught by the Shannon, 
and from a part of Munſter by the Suir, extending in 
length about an hundred and twelve miles from the 
moſt northern parts of Za/{-Meath to the ſouthern point 
of Wexford; and about ſeven in breadth from H/ichlow 
to the moſt weſtern part of the King s- county; its circuit, 
including the turnings and windings, is computed at 
about three hundred and ſixty miles. It is the moſt 
level part of Ireland, and the beſt cultivated. | 
This province is divided into the counties of Louth, 
Eaft- Meath, Weſt Meath, r „Dublin, Kildure, 
King s- county, Queen 8. county, Wicklow, Catherlagh, Kil- 
kenny, and Hexford ; containing ninety baronies, and 
nine hundred and twenty-fix pariſhes, under one arch- 
biſhop and three biſhops, with forty-ſeven parliamentary 
boroughs. The market-towns, and other places of 
trade, amount to ſixty-three. bi | 
+ The principal rivers of this province are the Barrow, 
| 7 the 
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the Boyne, the Nure, the Liffey, the Slaine, and the May 
in | phy which falls into the Shannon. 
he county of LouTH, which was formerly reckoned 
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a part of Ulſter, is waſhed on the E. by St. George's 


channel; on the S. E. is bounded by Math, from 
which it is parted by the Bene; on the W. it has 
Adanaghan, and Eaft- Meath and on the N. Armagh 
and Carlingford bay. This is the leaſt county in the 
kingdom, being only twenty-five miles from N. to 
S. and thirteen, where broadeſt, from E. to W.; but in 
many places is much ſhorter and narrower. It is di- 
vided into four baronies : beſides the towns and liberties 
of Drogheda, which are a diſtin county, it ſends ten 
members to parliament, namely two for the county, and 
two for each of the following boroughs, Atherdee, 
Carlingford, Dundalk, and Dunleer. It is fruitful in 
corn and paſture. The places of moſt note, as they lie 
from N. to S. are thoſe which follow : 

CARLINGFORD has one of the beſt harbours in Jre- 
land; it is ſeated on the S. fide of a large bay of its own 
name, where the road is exceedingly good quite to the 
ſea, as is alſo the harbour, which has room for the whole 
royal navy of Great Britain, ſince it extends three 
leagues up the country, is two miles broad where nar- 
roweſt, and has from ten to twenty fathoms of water. 
There is a bar, indeed, acroſs the mouth of the main 
port or bay, but it is even there nine or ten feet deep at 
low water, and two fathom, more at high tide. It ſtands 
forty-nine miles N. of Dublin. Carlingford has a con- 
fiderable trade in linen and linen-yarn. The town is 
rather neat than fine, and rather 8 than populous: 
it is not a place of ſtrength, except toward the ſea. It 
has barracks for a company of foot. 

DRroGHEDA is the largeſt town in the county, and 
ſeated on a bay of its own name, twenty-ſix miles N. of 
Dublin. It has a good harbour, but it is of difficult 
entrance. It gives the title of Earl to the family of 


Moore. | 
The county of EAsT-Mzarz is bounded on the 


— 


N. and N. E. by thoſe of Cavan and Louth; on the E. 


r. St. Georg: - channel; on the 8. Io the counties of 
/dare and Dublin; and on the W. by Longford and 
Mei- Heath; extending thirty-two miles from N. to 
S. and twenty-five from E. to W. It is ſubdivided 
into eighteen baronies, and fix boroughs, which ſend 
two members each to parliament, beſide thoſe for the 
county; theſe are Trim, Athboy, Navan, Kells, Dulect, 
and Ratoath. It gives the title of Earl to the family of 
Brabazon. 

The principal town in this county is Trim, which is 
fituated on the Boyne. It had formerly a caſtle, and was 
walled. It ſtands twenty-three miles N. W. of Dublin. 

The county of WesT-MEATH is thus called from 
its being ſituated to the W. of the former, and extends 
W. to the Shannon, which parts it from Roſcommon : it 
alſo lies between Longford on the W. and King's county 
on the S. According to ſome writers it extends forty 
miles in length, and twenty in breadth, while others 
contract its extent within narrower bounds. It con- 
tains thirteen baronies, and ſends ten members to par- 
liament, namely, two knights of the ſhire, and two 


burgeſſes each for Mullingar, Fore, Athlone, and Kill- 


an. | 
It gives the title of earl to the family of Nugent. 
ATHLONE, is ſeated about fifty miles W. of Dublin, 
on the banks of the Shannon, over which it has a bridge, 
which leads into the county of Roſcommon. The 
parts of the town on each ſide the river are in 
different pariſhes, with but one church, and that on the 
Leinſter ſide, built by a grant of parliament. On the 
Roſcommon fide is the old caftle, a barrack for a regiment 
of dragoons, and a charter ſchool for twenty boys and 
as many girls. It is a place of conſiderable ſtrength: 
being reckoned the key of Connaught. General Gin#le, 
for his bravery and conduct in taking this town, was 
created earl of Athlone, by William III. and the title is 
ſtill enjoyed by his deſcendants, who reſide in Holland. 
The county of LoxnGFoRD is bounded on the E. and 
S. by Wet-Meath; on the W. by the Shannon, which 
ſeparates it from RE} on the N. W. by Leitrim ; 
and on the N. by : extending twenty-ſeven miles 
3 | 
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in length, and ſixteen in breadth, It is ſubdivided into 
ſix baronies, and contains twenty-four pariſhes, four 
boroughs, and ſends ten members to parhament, name! 
two for the county, and two for each of the following 
towns, viz. Langferd, Granard, Laneſborough, and 
St. Fohn's-town, : 

he county of DUBLIN is bounded on the E. b 
St. George's channel ; on the S. by the river Bray, which 
parts it from H/ichlow ; on the W. by the county of 
Kildare; and on the N. by E&/i- Meath and the river 
Nenny. Its greateſt extent from N. to S. is twenty.ſix 
miles, and from E. to W. fifteen. 

It is divided into ſix baronies, and ſends ten members 
to parliament, namely, two for the county, two for the 
city of Dublin, two for its univerſny, two for the bo- 
rough of Swords, and two for that of Newcaftle. 

UBLIN is pleaſantly ſeated at the mouth of the little 
river Liffey, in 53%. 21'N. latitude, and in longitude, 
6%, 9.\/W. from Greenwich, ſeventy-four miles to the 
W. of Holyhead in Wales, and two hundred and ſixty- 
eight to the N. W. of Landen. This is the mart and 
centre of commerce for the whole kingdom, excepting 
ſuch ports as are eminent for ſume particular branch of 
trade; though its harbour is ſo far from being com- 
modious that it has a bar at its mouth, ſo that ſhips of 
great burden cannot venture in; nor can thoſe which are 
able to paſs the bar, come up loaded to the quays, they 
being obliged to lie at Poolbeg, three miles below Dublin, 
and to deliver their goods by lighters. Great pains and 
expence have, however, been beſtowed in order to render 
this bay as ſafe and commodious as poſſible : banks faced 
with ſtone have been extended for a conſiderable length 
on both ſides, and a new wall built on the S. By theſe 
means, a great extent of land which uſed to be over- 
flowed every high tide, has been taken from the bay, 
in order to render the harbour deeper; and to prevent 
ſhips leaving the proper channel, a double row of piles 
has been fixed, between which ſhips may fail in the 
utmaſt ſecurity. | | 

The caſtle of Dublin was an ancient ſtructure, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral round towers of ſtone, mouldering into 
ruins, but has been rebuilt in a magnificent manner; 
and contains many ſtately apartments. It ſtands on an 
elevated ſpot, and is the reſidence of the lord lieutenant. 
It conſiſts of two large courts, called the upper and 
lower caſtle yard. In the low court is the treaſury 
and ſome other public offices. 

The guays of Dublin are its principal beauty; they lie 
on each ſide the river, which is banked and walled in 
the whole length of the city. From the river to the 
houſes on each ſide is the breadth of a wide ſtreet; the 
buildings thus fronting each other with the river in the 
centre produce a grand effect. The Liff runs about 
two miles almoſt ſtraight through the city, but it is not 
more than one fourth as broad as the Thames at London; 
over it are thrown five bridges, of which Eſex and 
Quaen's are very handſome modern buildings of white 
ſtone, which is procured near the city ; the other three 
are mean ſtructures. On the S. fide of the river is a 
noble cuſtom-houſe; there is alſo an elegant Ex- 
change, of white ſtone, richly embelliſhed with ſemi 
columns of the Corinthian order, a cupola and other 
ornaments. | 

To the E. of the caſtle is a ſpacious area, on one ſide 
of which is the parliament-houſe, the front of which is 
ſupported by very lofty columns; theſe are extended on 
each fide in the wings, which reach to the ſtreet. 
Theſe columns riſe almoſt to the top of the building, 
| which is terminated by a very large and grand entabla-- 
ture, 

Near the parliament-houſe is Trinity-college, an 
univerfity conſiſting of only one college, and founded by 

u Eligabeth in the year 1591. Its revenue has been 

e encrealed by feveral donations. The building 
conſiſts of two ſquares, one behind the other, in the 
whole of which are thirty-three buildings of eight 
rooms each; three ſides of the farther ſquare are of brick, 
the fourth is a moſt ſuperb library, which being built of 
very bad ftone is now mouldering away. A great part 
of the books on one fide were collected by archbiſhop 


Uſber, who was one of the original members of this 8 1 
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and unqueſtionably the moſt learned man it ever pro- 
duced. The univerſity has alſo an elaboratory, and 
an anatomy-houſe in which are great numbers of 
ſkeletons and curioſities in anatomy, particularly a 
mummy remarkably perfect, the ſkeleton, between ſeven 
and eight feet high, of one Magrath, who was born 
near Clojne, This man was carried through various 
parts of Europe, and exhibited as the prodigious [ri/h 
giant; but ſuch was his early imbecility, both of 
budy and mind, that he died of old age in his 
twentieth year. Here is another ſkeleton of one 
Clark, a native of Cork, who was called © the of- 
fified man,” Early in life his joints ſtiffened, and by 
degrees his very organs of life were converted into 
bone. 

The number of ſtudents here is very variable, ſome- 
times about four hundred. The original foundation 
conſiſted of a provoſt, three fellows, and three ſcholars : 
theſe have from time to time been augmented to twenty- 
two fellows, twenty ſcholars, and thirty fizers. Of 
the fellows, ſeven are called ſeniors, and in them is 
lodged the government of this whole body, ſubject 
However to the provoſt's control, whoſe conſent muſt be 
given to render any act valid. Fellowſhips are Joſt 
by marriage: a ſenior fellowſhip is ſuppoſed to be 
worth about 7001. per annum, the provottthip 3000]. 

The number of inhabitants in Dublin is computed 
at about 150,000, and the number of houſes at 13 500; 
the City is diſtributed into twenty pariſhes. The build- 
ings in Marryous ſquare are in a very elegant ſtyle, Near 
it is Stephen's green, round which is a gravel walk of 
near a mile in circuit, and is a place of faſhionable reſort, 
The duke of Leinfter's houſe is a very augult pile of 
building. . 

Among the churches, the cathedral, dedicated to Sz. 
Patrict, is a fine old Gothic ſtructure, famous for its 
curious workmanſhip within, arched roof, and high 
ſteeple, and alſo for its moveable pulpit, which, till the 
people are ſeated, and divine ſervice is ready to beyin, 
ttands in a corner of the church; but, to the furpriſe of 
the ſtranger, is removed into the great iſle frequently 
without being obſerved ; and the miniſter appears in a 
pulpit, where a minute or two before was an open ſpace. 
To this cathedral belong a dean, chanter, chancellor, 
treaſurer; two archdeacons, and twenty-two preben- 
daries. 

At the W. end of the town are the Barracks, which 
are very handſome and extenſive rough ſtone buildings, 
ſituated upon an eminence, and ranged in ſeveral fronts 
and wings, joined together, They are capable of re- 
ceiving 3000 foot, and 1000 horſe. | 
A Intle beyond the barracks is the Phanix-park, ef 
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larger extent than Hyde- part, but deficient in its um- 


brageous beauties; it conſiſts of a pleaſing variety of 
hills and vales, has ſome thorns and clumps of elms, 
and is ſtocked with deer. A commodious road extends 
through it to the ring, where it encircles a very fine 
Corinthian column, bearing on the top a phoenix in 
flames, erected by the late earl of Chef/terfield when lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. Hither a train of the nobility and 
gentry go in their coaches on ſummer evenings, and 
make a very ſplendid appearance. In the park there are 
alſo very handſome ſeats for thoſe who walk. | 

Oppoſite the barracks W. of Duvlin, ſtands the Hoſ- 
pital of Kilmainham, founded by Charles II. a very noble 
ſtructure, in which there are apartments for old and 
diſabled ſoldiers, who are maintained here, in much 
the ſame manner as at Chel/ea. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the above edifice is Stephens” 
hoſpital, founded by Dr. Stephens and his fiſter, a maiden 
lady, for the cure of all ſick and wounded perſons who 
are objects of charity. This is a neat and elegant ſtiue- 
ture, and is endowed with a great revenue. 

Near it is the hoſpital for idiots and lunatics, erected 
in purſuance of the will of Dean Swift. 

Beſide theſe truly charitable and humane endow- 
ments, there are ſeveral othec hoſpitals, or infirmaries, 


for the ſick and wounded, particularly, the Charrtable | 


Infirmary, Miercer's hoſpital, and the Meath beſpital ; with 
one particularly appropriated to the uſe of incurables z 
a Lying-in-hoſpital, founded by the exertions of Dr. Moſs, 
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a phyſician in Dublin, whoſe widow and family have 
been frequently the objects of parliamentary liberality. 

One of the moſt conſiderable of the charitable foun- 
dations of this city is the Poor-heuſe, in which a great 
number of old and decayed perſons are maintained; in- 
fants are alſo received, brought up, educared, and inured 
to labour. For this charity the Jr;þ parliament grants 
a ſum of money annually. The Blue-coat-hoſpital and 
Free-ſchool were erected in 1680 by Charles Il. for educat- 
ing, maintaining, and putting out apprentices to trades 
or ſea-ſervice the ſons of the reduced citizens of Dublin. 

The city is governed by a lord mayor, who is granted 
a conſiderable fum to enable him to ſupport the dignity 
of his office; he wears a collar of SS. there are alſo 
twenty-four aldermen, Every third year the city and 
its ſuburbs are ſurveyed by the lord mayor and twenty- 
four companies. 

In this city a ſociety ſor the encouragement of Arts, 
manufaQtures, huſbandry, and commerce, was eſtabliſhed 
in the year 1749, which has been highly beneficial to 
the country, and is now very reſpectable. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1786, a royal academy, for the 
advancement of Science, polite literature, and antiquities, 
was incorporated by letters patent, of which his Ma- 
jeſty is patron. Here is likewiſe a national bank, which 


was incorporated in 1783. 


The county of KiLDARE has thoſe of Dublin and 
Wicklow on the E the King's and Dueen's counties on the 
W. Catherlagh on the S. and Eafi-Meath on the N.; ex- 
tending twenty-three miles from E. to W. and thirty- 
ſeven from N. to S.; but both are very unequal, it 
running in a narrow flip between the counties of Dublin 
and HYichlow, and between the latter and Queen S- county. 

It is divided into ten baronies, and ſends ten members 
to parliament, namely, two for the county, and the ſame 

umber for each of the following towns, viz. K:/dare, 

aas, Harrifiown, and Athy. 
| KinG's-CounTyY was formerly called Offaly, but had 
its preſent name in honour of Phili IT. of Spain. It is 
bounded on the E. by Kildare; on the S. by Tipperary 
and Queen”s-county; on the W. by part of Tipperary and 
Galloway, from which laſt it is ſeparated by the Shannon 
and on the N. by W2ft-Meath. According to ſome 
authors it is thirty ſeven miles from N. to S. and twenty- 
eight from E. to W.; but, according to others, it is 
forty-eight miles in length, and fourteen in breadrh 
| howeyer, it is very unequal both ways, and runs with a 
narrow ſlip betweeen Tipperary and Queen s- county. It is 
a populous and well. improved county, divided into 
eleven baronies, and ſends fix members to parliament, 
namely, two for the county, two for Philip/lown, and two 
for Bannagher. | | 

Phil Ps TOWN, or K1NGSTOWN, is the capital of the 
county, and is ſeated twenty-eight miles W. of Dublin. 
It has barracks for a company of foot, and gives title of 
baron to the lord viſcount Moleſiuortbh. 

QuxzeN's-COUxTY, ſo called in honour of the firſt 
Queen Mary, in whoſe reign. it was. made a county, 
is bounded on the E. by K7/dure and Catherlagh, on the 
S. by Catherlagh and Kilkenny, on the N. and W. by 
King g. county and part of Tipperary; extending thirty-five 
miles in its greateſt length from N. to S. and near the 
ſame from E. to W. It is divided into ſeven baronies, 
and ſends eight members to parliament, two for the 


county, and two each for Portarlington, Maryborough, 


and Ballynekil. | 
MaryYBOROUGH, or Qucen i- totun, ſt ands ſeventy- two 
miles S. W. of Dublin. It was ſo called in honour of 
Queen Mary, and has barracks for a troop of horſe. 
It gives the title of baron and viſcount to Molyneux 
Sefton. | 
be county of WickLow, which was once a part of 
that of Dublin, is bounded on the E. by St. George's 
channel, on the S. by the county of Merford, on the W. 
by Kildare and Catherlagh, and on the N. by Kildare and 
Dublin; extending thirty-ſix miles in its greateſt length, 
and twenty-eight where broadeſt. In this county are 
very valuable copper- mines. | | 
It is divided into fix baronies, and ſends ten members 


to parliament, two for the county, and two each for the 


towns cf Wicklow, Baltinglaſi, Corysford, and Bliſington. 
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It is ſomewhat mountainous, but the low lands are 
fruitful, and, among other advantages, contain a cop- 
per mine. 

The counTyY of CATHERLAGH, or CATHERLoOUGH, 
has /Vexford on the S. part of Dueen's-county and Kilkenny 
on the W. part of Kildare and Ficklow on the N. and 
part of Wicklow and Wexford on the E. lying for the 
moſt part between the rivers Barrow and Slane. b It ex- 
tends twenty-eight miles from N. to S. and eighteen 
from E. to W.; but is very „* running with a 
narrow ſlip between Kilkenny and Wexford. 

It is divided into five baronies, and ſends only fix 
members to parliament, namely, two for the county, and 
two each for the towns of Catherlagh and Old Leigblin. 

The county of KiLKENNY is bounded on the E. by 
Wexford and Catherlagh, on the S. by Waterford, from 
which it is parted by the Suir; on the W. by Tipperary ; 
on the N. W. by Upper Offory; and on the N. by Queen 3 
county, Its greateſt extent from N. to S. is forty miles, 
and from E. to W. twenty. It comprehends ten diſ- 
tricts and baronies, and ſends ſixteen members to par- 
liament; namely, two for the county, two for the city 
of Kilkenny, id two for each of the following towns, 
St. Cannice, or Iriſh-town, Gowran, Thomas-town, 
Enifleage, Callen, Knocktopher. 

his is a plentiful county, ſo populous as to be 
adorned with more towns and caſtles than any in the 
kingdom; and, though it is mountainous in the S. part, 
is ſaid to have fire without ſmoke, earth without bog, 
water without mud, and air without fog: thus having 
all the four elements in perfection, it is eſteemed an 
healthful as well as pleaſant county. It is remarkable 
for its coal mines, as well as for its quarries of marble. 
Theſe coals are univerſally prized for the purpoſe of 
drying malt, becauſe they emit no ſmoke. A fire made 
of them yields a very intenſe heat; it does not blaze 
but glow, looking like lumps of red hot iron. Near 
Offory are the mountains called S/:ewbloamy, or Bladin- 
hills, out of which ſpring the Suir, or Shure, the Nure, 
and Barrow. They deſcend in three ſeveral channels, 
but join in one before they fall into the ſea, The Neor, 
or Neure, divides this county into two parts. ** The 
peaſants of the county,” ſays a late writer, “are 
the moſt comely breed of men: they are generally 
middle fized, and have almoſt univerſally, dark brown 
hair, and eyes of the ſame colour: their complexions 
are clear, their countenances grave, and their faces of 
that oval character which the Italian painters ſo much 
admired.” Survey of the S. of Ireland, p. 110. 

K1L KENNY, the county town, once a biſhop's ſee, is de- 
lightfully ſeated on the Neure, fifty-ſix miles S. S. W. 
of Dublin. It has two ſtone bridges over the river, and 
its ſtreets are paved with marble, for want of any other 
ftone in the neighbourhood. The only manufac- 
tures here are for coarſe cloths, and fine blankets, It 
is deſcribed as the beſt inland town in the kingdom. 
It ſtands on two hills, on one of which is the old 
caſtle of the Ormond family, on the other the Cathedral, 
a venerable gothic edifice, but without a ſpire, near to 
which is a round tower of great antiquity ; there are 
alſo three other towers, the remains of abbies now 
in ruins, called St. John's, St. Francis, and the 
Black abbey, The town conſiſts of between two and 
three thouſand houſes, and only two churches ; but 
there are ſeveral maſs-houſes, each of which has a con- 
gregation vaſtly more numerous than thoſe of the two 
churches. The caftle, whoſe magnificence was heighten- 
ed by the ſublimity of the ſituation, bas been gradually 
falling into decay ſince the attainder of the laſt duke of 

Ormond. Here that family reſided ; and the unfortunate 
duke kept a court, as ſeveral of his predeceſſors had 
done, in a flyle much more magnificent than any of the 
modern viceroys. The endowed ſchool here is called a 


college. ä 

The laſt county in the province of Leinfler, is that of 
WExFoRD, which is bounded on the N. by Yilow, 
on the E. S. and S. W. by St. George's-Channel; and 
on the W. by Catherlagh and Kilkenny, extending forty- 
ſeven miles from N. to 8. and twenty-ſeven from E. to 
W. It is divided into eight baronies, and ſends eighteen 
members to parliament; namely, two for the county, 
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and the ſame number for each of the following borouohs 
viz. Wexford, New Roſs, Enniſcorthy, Fethard, ewborough, 
Bannow, Clomines, and Taghmon. The principal n 


in this county are Roſs, Duncannon, and Wexford. 
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Of the Province of CoNNAUGHT ; containing the Count F 
of "Thomond or Clare, Galway, Mayo, Roſcommon, 


Sligo, and Leitrim. 
THIS province is ſeparated from thoſe of Munſter 

and Leinſter, on the S. and E. by the Shannon, and 
is bounded on the N. and W. by the ocean. It is one 
hundred and thirty miles in length from Cape Leon, the 
moſt ſoutherly point of Clare, to the N. part of Leitrim, 
about eighty-four in breadth, from the E. point of Lei- 
trim, to the Black Harbour in the W. part of Mayo; and 
about five hundred in circumference. 

It has many convenient bays and creeks, but few rivers 
of conſiderable note, except the Shannon. 

This province contains one archbiſhoprick, five bĩſhop- 
ricks, ſeven market-towns, twelve boroughs that return 
members to parliament, and three hundred and fixty-ſix 
pariſhes ; with ſix counties, which are ſubdivided into 
fifty-one baronies. Theſe counties are Thomond or Clare, 
Gallway, Mayo, Roſcommon, Sligo, and Leitrim, | 

THoMOND, or the county of CLARE, was formerly 
joined to Munſter, but has been long annexed to Con- 
naught. On the E, and S. ſides, it is parted by the 
Shannon, from Tipperary, Limerick, and a part of Kerry in 
Munſter; on the N. it is bounded by the county of 
Gallway; and on the W. by the Atlantic ocean. It is 
about fifty-five miles from N. to S. and thirty- eight 
from E. to W.; and is ſuppoſed to contain ten thouſand 
houſes. It is divided into nine baronies, and but one 
borough, which is that of Ennis; it therefore ſends but 
four members to parliament. | 

The county of GALLW Ax is bounded on the E. and 
S. E. by part of Roſcommon, King's-county and Tipperary, 
from the two laſt of which it is parted by the —.— 
on the S. by the county of Clare; on the W. b 
Atlantic ocean; and on the N. and N. E. b ao, 
Meath, and Roſcommon. It is eighty- two * from 
E. to W. and forty-two from N. to S.; and is divided 
into ſeventeen baronies, and ſends eight members to 
parliament; namely, two for the county, two for the 
towns of Gallway, Athenry, and Tuam. The river Shannon 
here forms a lake ſeveral miles in length; and Lough 
Corrib, which runs into the bay of Galkuay a little above 
the city, is twenty miles long, and in ſome places five 
broad. It is much indented with little bays, and bordered 
all along with a mixture of verdant iſlands and rugged 
rocks, among which are three iſlands called South 
Arran, which give the title of Earl to the family of 


Gore. : 
and N. E. by Ref- 


the 


Mayo is bounded on the E. 
common and Sligo; on the S. and S. E. by Gallway; and 
on the W. and N. by the Atlantic ocean; extending 
ſixty-two miles from N. to S. and fifty-two from E. to 
W. It is divided into nine baronies, in which there 
is but one borough town, and it ſends only four mem- 
bers to parliament; two for the county and two for 
Ca/llebar,. 

RoscoMMoON is bounded on the E. by Longford and 
Eafi-Meath; on the W. by Sligo and Leitrim; on the 
S. by Gallkway and Mayo; and on the W. by another 
part of Galliuay and Mayo; extending fifty miles from 
N. to S. and twenty eight from E. to W. It is ſubdi- 
vided into ſix baronies; it ſends eight members to par- 
liament, two for the county, and two each for Roſcommon, 
Boyle, and Tulſtk, The town of RoscoMmMoN is a 
mean place, conſiſting chiefly of one ſtreet; yet here are 
kept the ſeſſions-houſe and jail. It gave the title of 
Earl to the family of Dillon; but the title has for many 
years lain dormant, and is probably now extinct, 
| Boyle is a good market-town and a corporation, by the 


lake Key, near the borders of Sligo. It is a place o 
ſome trade, and is remarkable for an old abbey, of whic 
| | only 
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- only the ruins now remain. Tt has alſo a fine ſeat, which 
belonged to the late lord Krngſbirough, „ 
8110 is bounded on the eaſt by the county of Leitrim ; 
on the ſouth and. ſouth-weſt by Roſtommon and Mayo; 
and on the north and north-weſt, by the Atlantic ocean; 
extending thirty-five miles in length, and as much in 
| breadth, Great part of this country is mountainous, and 
covered with bogs ; but the lower grounds have a good 
ſoil, proper for grazing. It is ſubdivided into fix baro- 
nies, and contains forty one pariſhes, and about five th6u- 
{and nine hundred and ſeventy houſes, - It has but one 
borough, and ſends four members to parliament; two for 
the county, and two for the town of Igo. "af 
81160, the county town, is ſeated on a bay of the ſame 
name, a hundred and ten miles to the north-eaſt, of Dub- 
lin, and is the only town of note in the county. 
a very commodious harbour, and ſhips of two hundred 
tons burthen may come up to the quay, Here is alſo a 
ood caſtle. The town is populous, but not large; nor 
is the trade conſiderable, though much better than in any 
other place beyond it, | | 15 4 
A mile from Caſſle- connor, in this county, is a round 
hill, an entrance into which was diſcovered in 1646, 
leading to quadrangular chambers, arched over. The 
. caves of the rock of Corin are equally remarkable, where, 
within a ſteep and almoſt inacceſſible entrance, are many 
ſtrange receſſes. Before theſe caves is a path, about a hun- 
dred paces in length, alſo cut out of the rock. This work, 


1 
* 


which is called the Giant's houſe, is ſuppoſed to be formed 


either by the ancient Iriſb or Danes. 

The county of LziTRkIm is bounded by S/igo on the 
weſt and ſouth-weſt ; by Donegal bay on the north; by 
Long ford, in Leinſter, on the ſouth-eaſt; and by the coun- 
ties of Fermanagh and Cavan on the eaſt and north-eaſt; 
It is forty-four, miles in length, but only eighteen in 
breadth; and is a wild mountainous country, but abounds 

in graſs, which feeds a prodigious number of cattle, It 
is divided into five baronies, and contains twenty-one 

_ pariſhes; about four thouſand houſes, two boroughs, and 

| ſends ſix members to parliament; two for the county, and 
two each for Jame/towon and Doumruſe. e 

Leitrim, the county town, ſtands near the Shannon, 
which riſes in this county ; but the town is decayed, and 
of little conſequence. 


| SE C T. VI. * 

Of the Province of Ul ſter; containing the Counties of Down, 
Armagh, Managhan, Cavan, Fermanagh, Tyrone, An- 
trim, YL 


t has 


tent, Lakes, Rivers, Soil, Produce, Mountains, and 


principal Towns; with a particular 
Giants Cauſeway. 


Deſcription of the 


PH $ province is encompaſſ:d on three ſides by the 


ſea; it being boiinded on the eaſt. by St. George's 
Channel; on the north, by the Northern ocean; on the 


weſt by the Atlantic ocean; on the ſouth-weſt by the pro- 


vince of Connaught; and on the ſouth by that of Leinfter ; 


and is about a hundred and ſixteen miles in length, and a 


hundred in breadth. It is ſubdivided into fifty- five baro- 
nies, and contains nine counties, twenity-nine boroughs, 
three hundred and ſixty- five pariſhes, and about a hun- 
dred and fifteen thouſand five hundred inhabitants, with 
ene archbiſhopric, and fix'biſhoprics. "OO 
The air is temperate and ſalubrious, being cooled by 
various winds in ſummer, and qualified by moderate rains 
in winter. It has many great lakes and rivers that abound 
with fiſh, many woods, plenty of corn and graſs,, with a 


great number of black cattle and ſome ſheep, © _ 


The'principal rivers and lakes are the following : the 
river RANN, which riſes in the county of Down, receives 
the river Tanwagee, paſſes through Lough-Neagh, and after 


dividing the counties of Antrim and Londonderry, falls in- 


to the Northern ocean a little below Colergine. 

_  Lovei-FoyLs, which paſſes by St. John's-Town and 
| Londonderry, and forms a bay of the ſame name at its en- 
trance into the Northern ocean. His 


| 


The SwILLY, in the county of Donegal, alſo falls into 


| the ſame ocean, with a kind of lake. 
Vol, II, ; 


1 UA S Dig 


ondondetry, and Donegal; their Situation, Ex- 


ö 
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| Lacan-WATER, in the county of Down, paſſes by 
2 Liſburn, and Belfaſt, into the bay of Carrici- 
Shes, 199.474; L 


EWRY-WATER patts Down from Armagh, and falle 


into Carlingferd bay. 
calls for the induſtry of the inhabitants to clear away; and 
the low grounds, where the drains are neglected, ſoon 
degenerate into bogs ; but on thoſe ſpots which are care- 
fully cultivated, good crops' of oats are produced, ahd, 
where marl is found, barley js raiſed, The ſtaple com- 


- 


modity of this country is the linen manufucture, which has 


this province may be ſaid to be in general populous, 
flouriſhin „and daily increaſing in the number and wealth 
of its inhabitants. | 3 

Its higheſt mountains are thoſe of Mourne, the baſe 
of which terminates on the ſea-ſhore; Among theſe, that 
named Slive-Denagh is three miles in gradual aſcent, 
and half a mile in perpendicular height. Theſe are 
reckoned among the higheſt mountains in Zreland, and 
are uſeful land- marks for ſailors. They afford variety of 
plants, and many ſprings : beſides, a multitude of cattle 
graze on them in ſummer. In one of them are quarries 


mountains are famous for the goats whey, pteſcribed by 
phyſicians for ſcorbutic and nephritic ailments, as alſo 
for diſorders of the lungs ; and in April, May, and June, 
are much frequented by the gentry of both ſexes, many 
of whom have found relief; the ſhrubs and medicinal 
hetbs which grow here, affording the fitteſt nouriſhment 
to thoſe animals. There has been a peari-fiſhery on the 
river Bann, but it is not now much attended to. 

This province is divided into the nine following coun- 
ties, Dothn, Armagh, Monaghan, Cavan, Fermanagh, Ty- 
rone, Antrim, Londonderry, and Donegal. Fr 

The county of Down is bounded on the eaſt and fouth 
by St. George's Channel; on the weſt by the county of 
Armagb; and on the north by the county of Antrim. It 
lies oppoſite to the Ie of Man, the counties of Cumber- 
land and Weſtmoreland; and the notth part of it fronts 
the Mull of Galloway, which is viſible at about five leagues 
diſtance. It is about forty-four Engliſh miles in length, 
upwzrd of thirteen in breadth, and divided into ſeven ba- 
ronies, which contain about nineteen thouſand two hun- 


dred and ſeventy houſes, ſeventy-two pariſhes, and ſends 


fourteen members to parliament, namely, two for the 
county and twelve for the ſix following boroughs, Newry, 
Downpatrick, Newtoton, Killeleagb, Bangor, and Hillſbo- 
rough. | 

Newry is a borough and market-town on the fide of a 


having over it two ſtone bridges, one on the road from 


| Dublin, from which it is forty-nine miles diſtant, and 
another in the way to Armagh. The turnpike-road from 


Dublin to Belfaſt, Antrim, and Armagh, goes through the 
town; and here is a lock of a canal, formed by parlia- 
mentary encouragement ; and over this canal is a third 
bridge. The town has ſuffered greatly by the rebellions 
that have happened in this province; and was burnt down 
by the duke of Berwick in 1689: but it is now ſo much 
improved in its trade and buildings, that it is the Jargeſt 
town' in the county. At one end of it is a ſpacious 
church ſeated on a hill, and at the other a ſchool-houſe 
near the river. It carries on a larger trade than any 
other town in the county, to which the increaſe of the 
linen mam facture has greatly contributed. It has alſo a 
manufacture of earthen-ware, and houſes for baking of 
ſugar. It has likewiſe received great benefits reſpect- 
ing trade from the navigable canal juſt mentioned. In ita 
neighbourhood is plenty of a hardy gritty free- ſtone, which 


is eaſily cut into ſquares, and is uſed for building. There 


is alſo a caſtle built on an eminence, to command the 
head of the bridge, which was formerly a conſiderable 
paſs, to ſecure the' road through the bogs and mountains 


with mountains, except to the north, where it opens into 
a good country, through which the new canal is carried. 
N is a ſmall town, with a church, on the 
north ſide of Carlington harbour, defended from the winds 
by the hills, which are cloathed with woed; and an arm 


i 


7Q of 


This country is too much overrun with wood, which 


been of the greateſt benefit to all ranks of people. Hence 


of mill-ſtones, and in another are found cryſtals. Theſe 


ſteep hill, at the bottom of which runs the Newry-water, 


between Dundalk and this town. It is almoſt encompaſſed - 
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of the ſea forming a noble baſop at the foot of theſ 


"affords an agreeable proſpect. ; "Here IS a Guay, 


"which ſafely ride at 27 5 cp a few yards . 
ore, a ſalt-bouſe, and a. potte white on chen-! Wl 
222 l 1 oY 2 ' 
- | RATHERYLAND, ot RATRHONzISLA ND, brobably ſo]; 
called from Rath, a hig h fort on 78 Man „it i we x 4a 
kt and s ON A bill 

_ four great roads, laid out in almoſt ſtraight lines, 1 
to it, and meet in the centre of the town, at | 
which is the church, built on à rock of free: tone; bet 
at the hig heſt N of the hill 8 ruins of A caſtle, | g 
* de W ene“ 

nen in this 
county. Two miles from it is a ſmall pleaſant MEG. which, 
bath on the verge of it a large plantation. of n e 


made of the fine potters clay fou 


all the neighbouring Wap 


"and on fis ſide is a, 77 we 
__ rabbits, L This is one of the gre eateſt marts fo 


trees, called 


K1LLoCH, or 2 55 ST, hr a ton, ien 


ide o 


modious harbour on the 


Point. A rock ſtands i in the Nang offt be 15 
8 


barbour, which, is coye at half flo 37 
1 es cher bebe ball ar N 


. Frijhio tha on the weſt ſide, is 8 quay, py fon 
ſhips, . they, may lie Seſended rom all. Winds. 
In * town is a heat cbapel, h harrachs, or 8587 . 
hop]. for the 
its ede 
rportation of barl ey 


arts 6 commodities contomgd| 


dragoons, a e 1er ing 
255 manufacture, &c alt Works: but 
TS at preſent ariſes f fr rom 7 

the importation of m 
| ig the adjacent country. 


DowNnPATRICK, which fi ines Patrick s Myupt, ftands | 
Hye. miles from Killogh, d A eſteemed one. of the mol 
ancient places in the kingdom. It is a 753 a An 


. biſhopric, erected in the fifth | century b 


ut 15 now united to, f the. fee. of Connor. I Wathio 0 
Rs ces of the town, P, the aſcent of a, ill, ate] (0 
remarks 175 for a tomb, 

t: Bridgets, 

St. Calumb; and there were anciently four religious, houſes 
. belides the cathedral, in and near the town. It is i used 
on a branch of the lake of Strangfe ard, and is a. 
With ſeveral bandſome public rs ings; 15 


_ the ruins * an old cathedra 
Which contained ive body of. St. Patri, 


Church is lately rebuilt, and it has a ſe 
pore ſchool, and an. alms- hy uſe for all 


Protefiquts, with an agli ſchool for forty ch 
| 8125 cloathed and bt e : Prot 5 7 Av 

wk two Jaſt built and cndowed by. dard authwell = 
principal fecretary of ſtate for e gr an 


| N 


or 2 15 7 widows, 0 
181 d pounds 2 


* From this place the fami Uy 0 aue ade 


viſcount. : 


Here is a Fe of fine e proſpe om the ſouth bran! 


"Amon $ oy iſlands 
2 8 555 * bl f 154 Pr, 55 


of Krrangſord 
re flights of Wans and, 


; 8 with g 1 meg, 'mullet, 6 other 5015 
Over a rg 15 Take, u y eog gag to Ki/lel., 
and &. Fi ad, is 2. banal ſome fone” dgs of fix ar 


"About a wile from. the e is 94. 55 atrict's well, to. 
the year, HE thovland, 
0 a be 


aint ers Tor A 
N to perf 0 8 


Which, at >< ſeaſons 
people ' reſorts, bene, in expect; 
from the water bleſled by | 9b 

YEA 


ance enjoined by the P. 
dees 4 rg As 


five ziles from Down, 296 9 call 2 


of Smytbe.. The ſea runs HE. both at 
288 th 5A, oth a 


_ bou r. Wd = NEAT. 


, Quantities 'of elp burnt on 
. the Rony flat coaſts. - 
5 5 8 2 e 
miles from Carrickfergus overge 
twelve burgelles, wh * 4 — 255 


It R for a l 5.90 490 beyr an 


7 


_ 


——— 
2 


d dent of — Joya 
the, very a yanced age of 92. His unęqualled colle 
of curioſities was purchaſed by 24 Engl 7 rn 
his death, and forms the Britiſh Muſeum, to which many 
ineſtimable additions have ſince been made. 
_  HiLLsBoROUGH, a market town, finely ſituated. on x 
besch. grayelly ſoil, 1 in view-of the Maze courſe, and 
the ton of Li/burn. 
yereign, who, with twelve burgeſſes elect repreſentatives 
5 e Here are good gardens, and fine planta- 
eh, the ruins of a noble houſe, belonging to the 


was a SY to the dignit 
4 875 of Hillſlorougb, and tained an El peerage in 
1772: the above ſeat. was deſtroyed, by an accidental fire, 
e pariſh church is a ſpacious and well-contrived build. | 
ing, ſeated on a riſing ground, near the ruins of an old 
ah nie - houſe. ; | 
ROMORE takes its name-from s ſituation, it f ni 

20 the back of a great hill. It 4150 twelve ales * 
ifaft, and is-à market- town, and the ſee of a biſnop, 
2 3-8 of which was founded by St. Coleman, who 
Nouriſh ſhed ' in the: {ixth century. Here is a decent church 
ſteeple, but it has no revenue for the ſupport of 
the. cat] edral Tervice ; the miniſter of the ariſh, Who 
is treaſurer of Dromore, diſcharging the 40 

Here are two almb-houſes for clergymen's widows of the 
4 erected by the contributions of the biſhop and 
10 dioceſe ſchool j is kept here, and near it is 


& annum; for each Pibem re 1 
rack for a troop. .of dr 2 5 a lar F market bole 


FP red | 
to the earl of T.. 2 Fa * . 


idiĩ tides he „ 
5 1 5 Fas frog 


Ys; W 


ke a Nuice, at the täte of 15 d ots, e 
LF 2 with many K 


Croke ef ib, 4+ tl, ſe ah, l 15 Li -A 8 


own. og = ru. 
0 Bro oft 
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of, ſtone. in the province of, ier 
ing-p lace: of duke led, benen . 
the nding In 1689. "The. town contains — _ 
hundred houſes, has little trade, but ſpins conſiderable 
quantities of fine linen yarn, It has ſome noble ruins 3 
it abbey, and the walls of an old cuſtom-hoyſe, oy 
E age a An boy 
q; three miles from Belfa/?, The avenue to i 
p. and Nate! the gardens adorned bv 1poabrie * 
| caſcades, ſlopes, and terraces; the kitchen garden i; e 5 
paged with eſpali iers; vere of, the garden lies over | 
river, and at a (mall 
ILLELEAGH, is ſeated on an arm of the lake of 
e e ten miles 1 Newtown, and is agreeabl 
ilt u a ri iſin round, commanding a 
rt of The lake. 5 ra 
and at the lower end is a little ſafe bay, where 
er lis ſheltered from all, winds. On one fide is a ſmal 
Fees running, under a ſtone bridge into the ſea. Adjain- 
the caſtle are gardens and plantations. . This bo. 
rough is governed by a provoſt, who, with twelve bur. 
e gelſes, elect their repreſentatiyes in parliament. Here 
the linen manufaQure has ſpread to advantage, and it is 
[remarkable fo its fine white thread. Here is a barrack 
f| for a troop. of gtagoons, a handſome church, and a good 
parſona e-houſe. This town, gave birth to that eminent 


at of the honourable Arthur Hill, 


th 
diſtance is a neat church. 8. 


he caſtle ſtands at the head of the 


and glipfician F Sir Hans, Sloane, who was preſi- 
ſociety, and died in the year 1752, at 
he chief mogiſtrate here is called 


f. Hill, 10 1 Hillſtorough gave the title of 


In the year 1251, PR reſent polleſſor 
27 Viſcount Kilwarlin, and 


ties of it, 


ib Prote/tant ſchool, where poor children ere 
Ai the Preiglant religion, and ſome of them 


1 z twelve of them are cloathed at the expenceof 


The river Logan divides the town, at the 


4 8 end of which is a Daxiſh mount, that is always 
reen, and has its top encircled with a rampart, between 
eighty. and ninety feet over, having a "0g battlement 
4 7 a ſpacious parapet. 

The county of ARMAGH, or ARDMAGH is ſeparated 
al Jare from that 500 6% by the river Newry ; it is 
d on the 1 
700 eva; and on. 7 the north by Lough-Nzggh, ex- 


by Lowth ; on the weſt by Tyron 


and 4 miles in 1975 and ſeventeen in 
divid ed into five aronies, It ſends fx 


13805 rs 5 parh amen: ; two for the county, two for the 

Armagh, ag two for the borough o Charlemont. 

, n is ſeated near * riyer Kalin, thirty miles to 

hs is ſppth of 1 1 nderry, It gives name to the county 
＋ 


and is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who has the 


tle of primate of all Ireland. It was a very ancient and 
gon derable.. city, it being once the metropolis of the 
4 e gow od yet is now. Aa ſmall places, but has ſome 
qules, with a yery ſpagious c 
il, and the ruins of a mpnaliery, priory, * 
; the 


urch ſeated on the 


arg 


W 


a 
8 1 Sr 


_—_— 
4 
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the archbiſhop's palace. ' The hilt on which the church 
is feated, affords a view all round of a very delightful 
country. | 805 

ehe bon of MoNAGHAN' is bounded on the north 
by Tyrone on the ſouth by Cavan ; on the ſouth-eaſt by 
Loutb and part of EaffsMeath ; on the eaſt by Armagh ; 
And on the welt by Fermanagh, It is thirty-two miles 
in length from north. weſt to ſouth-eaſt,'and thirty from 
eaſt to weſt. It abounds with hills, woods, and marſhes ; 
js divided into five baronies; but ſends only four mem- 
bers to parlament, two for the county, and two for the 
town of Monaghan. | | 
-MonAGHAN, the county town, is a ſmall neat place, 
and Has 4 feffions-houſe in which the aſſizes are held. 
Here are ſold conſiderable quantities of linen, and it has a 
thriving trade in other articles, _ 
The county of CAvaAN is bounded on the north by Fer- 
nanagb; on the eaſt by part of Monagban, Meath, and 
[Lowth ; on the ſouth by Longford and Veft.-Hleath; 
and on the welt by Leitrim; extending forty-ſeven miles 
from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and twenty-five 
from eaſt to weſt in the broadeſt part. It is divided into 
ſeven baronies, and gives title of earl to'the noble family 
of Lambert. It ſends ſix members to parliament; two 
for the county, two for Cavan, and two for Bel- 
rurbet. It cbntains thirty? ſeven patiſſies, and about 
"eight thouſand* three hundred and twenty houſes. It 
has ſeveral pleaſant lakes, and much feriny paſture ;" but 
in other parts has à rich fertile ſoil, well planted and im- 
proved. | | 
8 BELTORBET is ſeated three miles from Lough Ern, and 
ſtands on the river of that name. It is a ſmall place, but 
has a conſidetable fair for linen cloth. 
CAvAN, the county town, ftands ſeven miles from 
Belturbet, is latger than that town, but is a place of no 
great trade. 3 | | 
The county of FERMANAGH is bounded on the north 
and north-eaſt by Tyrone ; on the eaſt by Monaghan; on 
the ſouth by Cavan; on the ſouth-weſt by Leitrim; and 
on the ' north-weſt by Donggal; extending thirty- eight 
miles in length, and twenty - four in breadth. It is divided 
into eight baronies, in which there is not one market- 
town, and but one borough, which is named Enniſtilliug; 
ſo that it returns only four members to parliament. 

This county is full of 'woods and bogs, a third part of 
it being filled with Long h- Ern, the greateſt lake in all 
this part of Ireland, of which we have already given an 
account in deſcribing the lakes in general. W 

ENNISKIELING is feated 'in the middle of the Take, 
where the waters ate contt᷑acted into the breadth of an or- 
dinary river, and thus continue for ſix miles. At this 
town is a ſtrong fort, it being a paſs of the greateſt impor- 
tance from the north part of Ireland to the ſouth; and is 
famous for its obſtinate defence againſt queen Elizabeth's 
army in 1 $95, and that of the proteſtants in 1689 againſt 
king Fames's forces. 5 HIRE 1 
Tze county of Ty RON, or T1R-OEN, is bounded on 
the nor d onderry ; on the eaſt by part of Antrim, 
from weneh it is divided by Lough-Neugh; an the ſouth. 
and ſouth-weſt dy part of Fermanagh, Monaghan and 
Armagh ; acid on the weſt by the river Lifer, which di- 
vides it froth Donegal and part of Fermanagh. It is forty-fix' 
miles Th length, and thirty-ſeven in breadth; Though 
great part of it is Tough and mountarnohs, yet. in other 
parts it is not inferior o many counties in the kingdom 
for the richneſs of its ſoil, and the goodneſs of its paſ- 
tures. It is divided into four barxonſes; which contain 
thirty pariſhes,” about twelve thoufand ſiæ hundred and 
eigb Wontes, and ſends ten members to parliament; two 
for the county, and two each for Dungannon, Strabane, 
Cligher, and Huber. 14 des . 

,oven-NzxoH; in this county, is about thirty miles 
in extent, full of fiſh, and the banks 9. — with ſhady 

groves, nitatows always verdant, and r ch corn- fields, 
adorned With gentle hills znd pleaſant brooks. -  - 

tos nen isa city, aud the ſee of a biſhop; ſeated in 
Lower Tyrone, founded by St. Patrick, and well endowed; 
but the ſown is ſmall, and much decay. 
Dodo AN NON; Which is reckoned the county towil, is 


| the ſame kind of pillars as thoſe we have Already deferit 
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miles from Dublin, and has a conſiderable trade in linen 
and linen yarn. | ** 2 
The county of ANTRIM, which is the moſt northern 
part of all Ireland, is bounded by St. George's Channel 
on the eaſt; the county of Down on the ſouth-eaſt; part 
of Armagh on the ſouth 3 Londonderry on the weſt, from 


- 


ocean on the north; extending forty-ſix miles in length 


and"twenty-ſeven in breadth, It gives title of earl and 


baron to the ancient family of Mac Donnel. It is ſub- 


divided into eight baronies, and contains fifty- ſix pariſhes, 
about eighteen thouſand one hundred houſes, and ſends 
ten members to parliament; two for the county, two for 
Liſburn, two for Belfaſt, two for Antrim, and two for 
Randalſtoton. | 7 WARE Pe 1 

' "The moſt remarkable curioſity in this county, and 
indeed in all Ireland, is the GianTs CAuszwAx, a ſur- 
priſing ſtructure of ſtones, extending a great way into the 
ſea, where the ſame. work ſeems to bave been Ln on 
the oppoſite ſhore of Scotland. This ſtupendous cauſeway 
was ſuppoſed to be the work of the giants, undertaken in 
order to form a communication between Ireland and Scat- 
land. Nor is it at all wonderful that ſuch a ſuppoſition 
ſhould obtain credit among the vulgar; ſince, though it is 
a work far above human ftrength, yet it has the greateſt 


appearance of art. The ſea cliffs are very high in the 


place where the cauſeway begins; and what is commonly 
called the cauſeway, is a low head, extending from the 
foot of the cliffs, like a mole, into the ſea. This head, 
when conſidered attentively, ſeems a ſtupendous prbduc- 
tion of art; and Dr. Pococke, who was biſhop of O/ſory,and 
fellow of the Royal Society, informs us that he-meaſured 
the moſt weſterly point at high water, to the diſtance, of 
three hundred and ſixty feet from the cliff; but was told 
that at low water it extended ſixty feet farther upon, a 
deſcent, till it was loſt in the ſea. © Upon meaſuring the 
eaſtern point, he found it five. hundred. and forty feet 
from the cliff ; and ſaw as much more of it as of the 
other, where it winds to the eaſt,-and is, like that, loſt in 
the water. 4 4 | 


* enen 
„The cauſeway is compoſed of pillars, of all apgular | 


| ſhapes, from three ſides to eight. The eaſtern point, where 
it joins the rock, terminates in a perpendicular, cliff, 


formed by the upright ſides of pillars, ſome of which are 


thirty-three feet four inches high. Each ꝑillar conſiſts of 
fevera]<joints or ſtones lying one upon another, from "a 


inches to about à foot in thickneſs ; and what is very ſur- | 


priſing, ſome of theſe joints are ſo convex that their pro- 
minences are nearly quarters of ſpheres, round each of 
which is a ledge which holds them together with, the 
greateſt firmneſs, every ſtone being concave on the other 
ſide, and fitting in the moſt exact manner the convexity ↄf 
the upper part of that beneath it. The pillars are from 
one to two feet in diameter, and generally conſiſt of about 
forty joints, moſt of which ſeparate very eaſily; and one 
may walk upon the tops of the pillars as far as the edge 
of the water, FEC 
But this is not the moſt ſingular part of this extraordi- 
nary curioſity, the cliffs themſelves being ſtill more ſur- 
priſing. From the bottom, which is. of black Kone, 
to the height of about ſixty feet, they are. divided at 
equal diſtances by 
ſembles a cement, about four inches in thicknęſs; upon 
this there is another ſtratum of the ſame black ſtone, 
with a ſtratum five inches thick of the red. Over. this 


is another ſtratum ten Fel divided in the ſame | | 
o | 


manner; then à ſtratum of the red ſtone twenty feet 


deep, and above that a ſtratum of uptight pillars: above 
theſe pillars lies another ftratum of black Kone, ef 


feet high; and, above this again, another ſtiatum 
of upright pillars, riſing in ſome > places .to.;the. | 
of the cliffs, in others not ſo hs fo 1 © ak 
Kal above it, where they are called the ers. 
he face of theſe eliffs extends about three” s 


R 8 * 


iin „ „, at. 
Abdut a quarter of a mile to the ſouth-eaſt of, the 
cauſeway is ſeen what is called 1h ergant, com .of 


x place of font ftratigth, orgs upon a hill ae Bad 


"WE 


- 
— 


y the work ef nature; ſince, if this 
4 cauſeway 


which it is ſeparated by the river Bann; and the Northern 


ſtripes of -a_ reddiſh ſtone, that, re- 


a % JESS il 4 — ? 
Notwithſtanding the {vhs Ama mas of art, it js certain 
that all the ſelare mer | 
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- eauſeway had been built by human beings, they muſt 


likewiſe have built not only theſe cliffs but alſo the rocks, 
which, even at ſeveral miles diftance from the ſea, are 
formed in the ſame manner of convex and concave ſtones, 
nicely fitted to each other. * 
It is now pretty well agreed upon by naturaliſts, that 
tbeſe angular, or, as they are ſcientifically called, 
baſaltie pillars, have been produced by ſubterraneous 
fires; being, upon a nice examination, found to be mixed 
with tuff and other ſubſtances produced by fire, A few 


years ago ſcarce another ſuch maſs as the Giant's cauſeway 


was known to exiſt in the world, except Fingal's cave in 


the iſland of Staa; but new ones have of late been diſco- 


vered, and Sir William Hamilton met with ſome ſuch in 
Italy very lately, in the province of Abruzza, in the king- 
dom of 2 and in the iſland of Ponza. See Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſuctions, vol. LX XVI, part 2, page 36s, for the 
year 1786. The cauſe of the regular form of theſe 
pillars is a problem for which the moſt careful reſearches 
© have not furniſhed a ſatisfactory ſolution ; hence aroſe the 


opinion that they could not poſſibly be the effects of na- 


ture, and they have therefore been conſidered as produced 

by human hands. But,” ſays the late profeſſor Berg- 
man, in his letter to Dr. Yan Trol on this ſubject, 
this idea betrays the utmoſt ignorance in regard to the 
true nature of theſe mountainous pillars, and does not 
even deſerve a refutation.“ The baſalt mountains are ſo 


very ancient, that the age of any one of them cannot be 


aſcertained. ; bs | e 
The principal towns in this county are the fol- 

 Jowing: © 8 | 
ANTRIM, a confiderable thriving market- town and 


| corporation, thirteen miles to the welt of Carrickfergus, 


and is pleaſantly ſeated on both fides of what is called the 
Six mile Water, over which is a handſome bridge. Here 
is a harbour for boats, and a ſtately manſion-houſe which 


_ * belonged to the late lord viſcount Maſſareen, with a fine 


Park. Fs 20 | 
 - CARRICKFERGUS,.or K NOCKFERGUS, is a rich and 

populous borough, ninety miles from Dublin, ſeated on a 
bay of its own name, where it has an excellent harbour 
with a ſtrong caſtle on a high rock, and had an ancient 
palace converted into a magazine for arms. It is a forti- 
"fied place walled round, and has ſome modern outworks. 
In the year 1760, this place was attacked by that gallant 
- nayal partiſan of France, Thurot, who, landing 600 men 
in the bay, marched up to the town. The garriſon, con- 
- fiſting of four companies of raw undiſciplined troops, was 


- commanded by Eieutenant-colonel Fennings, who, after he | 


had defended the place as long as it was tenable, made an 


honourable capitulation; and the French, being furniſhed | 


with proviſions, of which they ſtood in great need, re- em- 
barked, having behaved during their ſhort ſtay; with 
great moderation and generoſity. Thurot's ſmall ſquadron 
was met, a week after, by commodore Hlliot, baving a force 
pretty equal, near the fe of Man; when a deſperate ac- 
tion was fought, in which Thurot was lain, and his ſhips 
taken. The town and liberties have the privilege of being 
à diſtinct county, yet the aſſizes and quarter ſeſſions for 
the country of Antrim are kept there. 3 
+ BxLyAST is ſeated at the bottom of the bay of Carrick- 
fergus, three leagues from that town, and is the chief 
"place of trade, as well as of beauty, in all this part of Ire- 
; Id. It has a very long ſtone- bridge over the river, and 
mips come up the Cormoyl-road, which is a ſafe commo- 
dious harbour below the „ good depth of water. 
*Fhere are here many rich merchants, and a very conſider- 
able trade from this part to Scotland, particularly to Glaſ- 
ve; the town and moſt of the adjacent country being 
inhabited by the Scots, who have their regular preſbyteries, 
Eirk-feffions, and other judicatures here as in Scotland, 


though not with equal authority. 


It may be proper here to ſpeak of the ſtate of the linen 
manufa , that great ſtaple of the north of Ireland, as 


the breeding of cattle is the great object of proſit to the 

fouthern-provinces. In the year 1772, this trade aroſe to 
its greateſt height: in that yu an entry was made, at the 
Cufton Houſe of Landon, of 1riſh linens, to the amount of 

12,954,496 yards, of which 776, 625 yards came. from 
Befall, and the linens manufactured there are eſteemed of 
the fabric. The following year a ſpicit of emigra- | 
| Fug | | 
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tion very unaecountably and very fatally prevailed. | 
the courſe of two years 62 ſhips, amounting to 17 " 
tons, failed from the north of /reland for North 2 
The number of perſons who embarked in theſe ſhips were 
eſtimated to be equal to the'tonnage. By reports made a 
the Engliſh Houſe of Commons about this time, it appeared, 
that the linen manufactures of Scotland and Ireland, in con. 
ſequence of theſpirit of emigration which prevailed in both 
countries, had decreaſed at leaft one half in the courſe of 
two years. The ſeed from whence the flax grown in 
drelaxd is raiſed, has been conſtantly imported into the 
kingdom, either from North America or from Ruſſia, ex. 
perience having ptoved, that better crops are procured 
from foreign ſeed than from that raiſed in the country. 

The county of LondoNDERRY, or ColLERAIN E, i; 
bounded on the north by a part of Donegal and the Northern 
ocean; on the eaſt by Antrim, from which it is ſeparated 
by the river Bann; on the ſouth and ſouth - weſt by the 
county of Tyrone; and on the weſt by Donegal; extending 
thirty- ſix miles in length, and thirty in breadth. It is ſub- 
divided into four baronies, which contain thirty-eight 
pariſhes, about thirteen thouſand ſix hundred houſes, and 
(ends eight members to parliament; two for the county, 
and two for each of the towns of Lendonderry, Cilerain;, 
and Newtown-Amivady. | | 

It is a pretty champaign country, and very fruitful ; its 
boggy and unheathy ground being manured by ſhells 
brought from the ſea-coaſt. Its chief river is the Bam, 
which is remarkable for its beauty and clearneſs : it riſes 
out of the Mourne hills in the county of Down, and 
after loſing both itſelf and name for about thirty miles in 
the lake called Lough-Neagh, recovers its name again at 
Tome-caſile, from whence, being ſkirted with woods on 
both ſides, it paſſes into the ſea, _ There is a ſmaller river 
of the ſame name, and therefore this is called the Great 
Bann; though it is not very large. | 

This county, which was formerly wild and unculti. 


| vated, has been greatly improved by the citizens of Lon- 


don, to whom king James J. by letters patent, granted 
it in perpetuity, with the city . and the town 
of. Coleraine, by the name of The ſociety of the gover- 
nor and aſſiſtants of Landon of the new plantation of U- 
Jer, in the realm of Ireland, in conſideration of their ſet- 
tling a colony there.. | 3 
LoNDONDERRY,;the ſee of a biſhop, and the capital of 
the county, is ſeated on the weſt {ide of the river Foyl, 
one hundred and four miles north-weſt of Dublin, and 
is the centre of trade for this part of the country, though 
its river is not ſo large as that at Coleraine; but it has a 
much better port; for ſhips of the greateft burthen navi- 
gate without inter ruption, and though it is twenty miles 
in extent, very large ſhips-can moor cloſe to the quay, 
where it is from four to five fathoms deep. Londonderry 
was built by a company of London adventurers, in the 
reign of James I. and has three or four caſtles on the north 
bank of the river, beſides a fort, which lies below the 
town: it is likewiſe encompaſſed by a ſtrong wall; and 
beſides the above forts, there are ſome out-waring,, This 
city is not very large, but is handſomely-built e ſtreets 
are wide, well paved, and all the houſes of tone, The 
church is very large and well built, and King Willian 
III. cauſed a town-houſe to be erected for the inhabi- 
tants, in conſideration of their brave defence againſt his 
enemies. There are a great number of ſhipping belong- 
ing to the city; and the merchants not only carry on a 
great trade in the herring-fiſhery, but have a conſider- 
able ſhare in many other branches of foreign trade, eſpe- 
cially to the gi Indies, for which they are very advan- 


tageouſiy ſituated; for, being open to the Northern and 


Weſtern oceans; they are not expoſed to the dangers and 


Prateſtants. - ISR | Rh ts | 

This city has rendered itſelf remarkable by the bravery 
of its inhabitants in three ſieges, in each of which they 
were driven to the greateſt extremity ;- but. obliged the 
enemy to retire, Ihe laſt gallant defence was made by 
the inhabitants againſt the French and Iriſb troops of king 
2 II. from the ſeventh of December 1688, to the 
aſt day of July 1689, which was the more remarkable 


from its being beſieged at à time when it was neither well 
| fortified, 


delays which frequently attend a paſſage through the 
Channel. The city of Londonderry is inhabited entirely by 


— 
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fortified, NOT garriſoned, and very ſcanty in proviſions, as. 
well as in ammunition; and which relief was ſo long 
coming from England, that many died for want, beſides 
what were killed in defence of the town, by making 
(allies. During this ſiege all the commanding officers loſt 
their lives: upon which the garriſon and inhabitants 
choſe Mr. Walker, a clergyman, to the command, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an aſtoniſhing manner by his bra- 
very and conduct, 

While the people were reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs 
by famine, two ſhips under the command of commodore 
Hoke, laden with proviſions, having ſome land forces on 
board, commanded by major general K:rk, bravely forced 
their way to the town, notwithſtanding a boom being 
Jaid acroſs the river, and the fice of the enemy's cannon 
from ſeveral forts. | 

CoLERAINE lies on the eaſt fide of the mouth of 
the Great Bann, nine miles from Londonderry : it is a 
neat, hardſome, populous, and walled town; and a 

lace of good trade, particularly in that kind of linen 
called Coleraine; but the river, Pou of a long courſe, 
and bringing with it the water of all the rivers that diſ- 
charge themſelves into the great Lough-Neagh, being 
"confined within a narrow channel, pours its waters out 
with ſuch a furious current, that the tide is hardly ſtrong 
enough to ſtem it, ſo as to render it navigable : hence 
jt is very difficult for yeſſels to make their way in ; nor 
can any ſhips of great burden go in at all. Beſides the 
linen trade, it has a /almon-fiſhery, which is very beneficial. 
This town gives the title of baron to the family of Hanger. 
The county of DoN EGAL, or TyRCONNEL, is bounded 
on the caſt by the counties of Londonderry, Tyrone, and 
part of Fermanagh; on the welt and north by the At- 
lantic and northern oceans. It extends ſixty- four miles 
from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and is ſubdivided 
into five baronies, in which are contained forty pariſhes, 
with about ten thouſand eight hundred houſes, and 
it ſends twelve members to parliament; two for the 
county, and two for each of the following towns: 
St, John's Town, Donegal, Bally/hannon, Kilbeg, and Lif- 
14. e | | ; 
5 DoxeGAL, from whence the country has its name, 
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ſtands at the bottom of a ſpacious bay, which has many 


good roads and harbours, but no trade; nor is there any 
thing conſiderable in the town itſelf.  - | 
LougGn-SwiLLY, into which runs a river of the fame 
name near Letterkenny, a little market-town, is a ſalt- 
water lake that runs about twenty miles ſouth into the 
country; it is about five miles broad at the mouth, 
has an iſland called Inch, and abounds with fiſh, A 
thouſand fail of ſhips may ride in ſafety here for twenty 
miles together. There are many villages and gentlemen's 
ſeats on its banks, and yet it has no trade, there being 
only a few fiſhing-boats which reſort there to catch her- 
rings and ſalmon, of which there is prodigious plenty. 
oUGH-DIRG is famous for an iſland, in which is a cell 
where the popiſh friars uſed formerly to make their vota- 
ries believe St, Patrick had his purgatory ; and that he 
obtained it from God by his prayers, in order to convince 
unbelievers of the immortality of the ſoul, and theexiſtence 
of future torments. It was anciently much frequented by 
people of the Romiſh church, as well foreigners as na- 
tives, who came thither in pilgrimage, to do penance, 
and perform religious ceremonies, though it was ihvented 
ſome ages after St. Patric#'s death. Certain friars reſided 
on the iſland, who, after having made-the pilgrims watch 
and faſt till their minds were prepared to receive any im- 
preſſions, amuſed them with ſtories of the ſtrange appa- 
ritions they ſhould behold there, and ſhutting them up, 
left them for ſome hours in the dark; and thus, when 
let out, their diſordered imaginations made them tell 
ſtrange ſtories of what they had ſeen and ſuffered. The 
cell was, however, demoliſhed in the year 1497, by the 
authority of pope Alexander VI. yet was afterward re- 


ſtored, and again viſited by pilgrims; but in the latter 


end of the reign of James IJ. ſome gentlemen being ſent 
by government to ſearch into the affair, found that 
this pretended entrance into purgatory. was only a little 
cell hewn out of a rock, ſo low that a tall man could but 
juſt ſtand upright in it; and of ſuch ſmall extent, that it 
could not contain more than ſix or eight perſons ; but, 
when the door was ſhut, was quite dark : upon which 
the lords juſtices baniſhed the friars, demoliſhed their 


| houſes, and cauſed the cell to be laid open. 
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Of ICELAND, GREENLAND, and SPITSBERGEN. 
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dis Situation, Extent; Climate, Face of the Country: 
its Diviſions and number of Inhabitants, Minerals, Vol- 
canoes, re mount Hecla), and remarkable hot 
Springs: its Vegetables and Animals. 


ICELAND, which received its name from its exceſſive 
1 coldneſs, and the great flakes of ice ſeen near it, is a 
Ache illand in the Nerchern ocean, about four hundred and 
eighty miles diſtant from the coaſt of Norway, and four 
hundred to the northward of Scotland, lying between 11? 
and 27 W. longitude, and between 63 45 and 67? N. 
latitude. It ores ty et hundred miles in length, and a 
19 th and fixty in breadth; ſubject to the king of Den- 
Mark in 30th 1s! | / log TUES 291% 

This i and is ſeated ſo far to the north, that, during 
two, months of the ſummer, the ſun never goes entirely 
below the, horizon, one- half remaining above it from ten 
at night till two in the morning, when it riſes entirely; 
and about the winter ſolſtice, for two months, it never 


12 | to be ſeen from ten in the morning till two in the after- 


noon. | 

They have always a ſhort ſpring and autumn in 7ce- 
land before and after the ſummer ſeaſon. The cold is ſe- 
vere in winter, and the heat very intenſe in ſummer, on 
account of the length of the days, and there being no 


night to cool the air: but neither of them is inſupportable, . 


at leaſt to the inhabitants, or the Norwegians and Danes. 
The air is alſo ſalubrious, and agrees very well with fo- 
reigners as well as with the natives. 7 

. properly conſiſts of a prodigious range of 


mountains running from eaſt to weſt, on the declivities 


* 


of which, and in the vallies lying between them, the in- 
babitants live. Seyeral of theſe high mountains are always 
covered with ice 'and;ſnaw_ : but on others, ſeated. near 
the coaſt, are. plains covered with verdure, ſeveral miles 
in extent, that produce fine graſs. Though the country © | 
is ſo mountainous, there are roads paſſable for horſes in 

every part of the iſland; and even carriages were formerly 
uſed, but they are now laid aſide, on account of the 


trouble attending them: and every year ſome hundreds of 


Wong above the horizon, one-half of it being only 
4 OL, . : F 


? ” 


pack-þorſes come over the mountains from the north to 


7 R the. 
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lud waſte, to an extent of between 50 and 0 Engi miles, 
by che lava which ＋— 2 1 TPhis lava is call- 
om 


Phe ſame traveller afterward viſited the crater of mount 
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the trading places in the ſouth parts of the iſland, loaded 
with butter, woollen manufactures, &c. which are bar- 
tered for other commodities. 

This country, according to the general diviſion, conſiſts 
of four quarters, which derivetheir names from the four car- 
dinal points towards which they lie: this diviſion is cauſed 
by ſo many branches of mountains that ſeparate the quar- 
ters from each other. Hence the middle of the iſland is 
not inhabited, the people living only in theſe valleys, 
which are between 3 and thirty miles broad, and are 
properly the ſyſſels, whic 
larly mentioned, to which other ſmall vallies among the 


mountains, where good paſtures are found, likewiſe be- 


long. From theſe mountains ſeveral brooks and rivers, 
ſome of which are very conſiderable, run into the valleys, 
and afford excellent fiſh. 

The number of the inhabitants on this iſland, according 
to an authentic computation, amounts to about fifty thou- 
ſand. Yer there are no towns of any conſequence, though 
there are numerous trading places at each harbour, 
The villages are compoſed of thirty or forty, and ſome- 
times fifty, ſmall dwellings, placed at a diftance from each 
other. 

In the rocks of 7celand, als are ſometimes found, 
many of which repreſent an object viewed through them 
double; but theſe are properly only a ſpecies of talc. 
There are likewife evident ſigns that the mountains con- 
tain iron, copper, and even ſilver ore, near which are 
found two kinds of agate, which will bura like a candle ; 


_ alfo a ſpecies of bitumen, which is black, ſhining, and 


pretty hard; with another ſort of black earth that is ſtill 
harder, and breaks into thin tranſparent laminæ; this Jaft 
is not inflammable, but vitrifies in the fire. In one part 
of the iſland ſulphur is dug out of the ground; but the 
ſulphur trade is now diſcontinued. | 


tough this iſland is ſeated ſo far to the north, earth- 


quakes and volcanoes ate more known here than in many 
countries which are ſituated in much warmer climates: 
the former have ſeveral times laid the country * 
particularly in the years 1734, 1752, and 1755, When 
at the ſame time fiery eruptions broke out of the earth, 
and produced very fatal ronſequences. Many of the ſnowy : 


mountains have alſo gradually become volcanoes, parti- 
cularly the mountains of Myvatn, Kattlegia, and Hecla, 


the firſt of which was a violent volcano between 
the years 1730 and 1740, the ſecond in 1756; but the 
latter bell uses, eſpecially to Foreigners. It is in the 
ſouth-eaſt part of the illand, not far from the ſea. This 
mountain has frequently ſent forth flames, and a torrent 
of burning matter. The inhabitants imagine this to be 
the place where the ſouls of the damned are tormented, 
And indeed,“ ſays Dr. Van Troil, I am not ſur- 
priſed that a people ſo much inclined to ſuperſtition as 
the [celandzrs are, imagine this to be the entrance of hell; 
for which reaſon they ſeldom paſs one of theſe openings 
without ſpitting into it; or, as they ſay, ti fandens mun, 
into the devil's mouth,” 
Its eruptions have been very frequent, eſpecially in 1693 
and 1766, when they were moſt dreadful, and occaſioned, 
terrible 'devaſtations, the aſhes being thrown all round 
the iſland to the diſtance of a hundred and eighty Ergith. 
miles; and When Dr. Van Troil viſited it in the year 1979, 
the people of the neighbourhood believed it would foon 
burſt out again. This mountain takes up four hours ty 
afcend from its foot to the ſummit; and on the not th. weſt 
ide is arvat chaſm, teaching from the top almoſt to the 
dottem; and it is temarkable, that while flames —99 
nited matter iſſued from this chaſm, the huge muſſes of 
ice and ſnow, with which the other ſide was covered, 
were not melted, though the heat within the mountain 
2 intenſe as to ealeine large ſtones and other ſub- 
Dr. Van Troil, ho viſited Jcrlund to obſerve its natu- 
ral curioſit ies, de ſeribes al part of the Hand as having bee 


1 


ed Gee and Haulgy-v- Heu, brimb, to flow. 


-Hecls, he and his company being the firſt Who had 
ever reached the ſummit of this ceſebtrated voleand. He 


n 


ecforibes ue mountains ſomething above 3e00 feethigh, . At Gqſer, not far from guet, one of Mi eyiſcops 
£ | 15 | fees 
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ſeparated at the top into three points, of wh; 

in the middle is the bi heſt, There have den dig tha 
craters through which the burning matter has been at li: 
ferent times difcharged. Though there was no er, 85 
at that time, yet there were ſufficient proofs of its burding 
inwardly, for on the upper part there were ſpots Which 
were covered with ſnow to the depth of four or five inche 
whilft other ſpots were obferved without any ſnow at all 
and on the higheſt point, where Fahrenheit's thermometer 


| was at 24* in the air, it roſe to 153* when it was ſet down 


will be hereafter more particu-| on the ground; and in ſome little holes it wat lo hot, 


that the obſet vation could not be purſued with a (mai; 
pocket thermometer, 
| It is alſo remarkable that ſprings naturally wary 
and even-thoſe that are hot, are frequently found in 
Iceland, with others that have a mineral taſte. About 
mount Hecla ate ſeveral bafins of warm water, which 
ſometimes emit a copious ſteam, though at others this 
vapour is not fo viſible. Theſe hot ſprings are of three 
ſorts ; ſome are a little more than tepid, ſo that a perſon 
may hold his 'hand in the water without aty incon- 
venience; others are ſo hot as to riſe in ſmall bubbles, like 
water ſimmering over the fire; but in others the ebulli. 
tion is fo . to force the waters up to a conſider. 
able height. The laſt ſort are obſerved to be either pe. 
riodical or variable in their ebullitions ; particularly in a 
diſtrict named Reyker-harbour, of Reikumn, are three hot 
ſprings, about thirty fathoms diſtant from each other, 
which bubble up aſternately; and this ebullition gene- 
rally happens in each of them about three times in a quar- 
ter of an hour. Though theſe wells lie in a plain, they 
ſpring from a hard ſtony bottom, where two of them 
eject the water from the interſtices between the ſtones, 
about an ell in height; but in the bottom of the third 
is a round aperture, through which, in its turn, it 
throws the water five or ſix ells high. After this it ſub- 
ſides about 'two ells, and one may go down during that 
interval, and take a ſurvey of this wonderful ſpring. Its 
ebullition has three gradations: during the firſt, the water 
riſes half way up the cavity; afterward it fills to the top; 
and the third time ſhoots up to the above- mentioned 
height. When the water is ſubſiding it abſorbs any 
light ſubſtance, as a piece of wood; but at the return of 
the ebullition ejects even the heavy ſtones that are thrown 
into it. 

Dr. Van Troil ſays, there is not any thing of a ſimilar 
nature to theſe ſprings in any other part of the known 
world. The inhabitants diſtinguiſh them into two ſorts; 
one of which they call lauger, or warm baths; and the 
other huerer, or ſprings that throw up the water to a 
conſiderable height. Similar ſprings to the former are 
found in various parts of Europe, but the latter are thoſe 
which are peculiar to /celand. 

The fpouting ſpring /at Reitum ſome years ago threw 
up water to ſixty or ſeventy feet perpendicular height; 
but a fall of earth having almoſt covered the whole open- 
ing, it now ſpouts only between 54 and 60 feet ſideways. 
Here were found a great many petrified leaves, and ſome 
native ſulphur, of which alſo the water had a much 
ſtronger taſte chan any where elſe. — © 

Near Lavgervatn, a ſmall lake of about a mile in cir- 
-cuifiference, which is about two days journey from 
Hecla, is an aſſemblage of theſe hot ſpouting ſprings, which 
preſents one of the moſt beautiful ſights that can be be- 
held. Eight different hot ſprings arife' in ſteam, which 
l ofes itſelf high in air; one in particular, when Dr. Yar 
Ti ſa it, threw up in the alt à column from 18 to 24 
feet high, und from ſix to eight feat diameter: the water 
Was entremehy hot; a piece of mutton and ſome ſalmon 
trouts were almoſt boiled to pieces in ſix minutes, and 
taſted excellentlyp. oj $248 87 | 
In ſeveral of theſe hot ſprings the inhabitants who live 
near em boil' their victuals, only by hanging a pot, in 
Which the fleſh' is put into cold water, in the water of the 
ſpring: they alſo bathe in the rivulets that run from 
them, Which, by degrees, become lukeswarm, or are 
codled by their being mixed with rivitets of cold water. 
The cows that drink of theſe ſprings are ſaid to yield an 


— quantity of milk; and it is likewiſe efteem- 


ed very wholefome When drank by the human ſpecies. 


for ſale to their countrymen. 


ſees in [celand, a moſt extraordinary large ſpouting ſoun- 


tain is to be ſeen, with which the celebrated water works 
at Marley, St, Cloud, Caſſel, and Herrenhauſen near 
Hanover, can hardly be compared, * One ſees here,” 
fays Dr. Van Troil, „ within the circumference of about 
three Engliſh miles, 40 or 50 boiling ſprings together, all 
of which, believe, proceed from one and the ſame reſer- 
voir. In ſome the water is perfectly clear, in others 
thick and clayey; in ſome, where it paſſes through a fine 
ochre, it is tinged red as ſcarlet ; and in others, where it 
flows over a paler clay, it is white as milk. The water 
ſpouts up from ſome continually, from others only at in- 
tervals. The largeſt ſpring, which is in the middle, par- 
ticularly engaged our attention the whole day that we ſpent 
here, from 6 in the morning till 7 at night. The aperture 
through which the water aroſe was 19 feet in diameter; 
round the top of it is a baſin, which, together with the 
ipe, has the form of a cauldron: the margin of the baſin 
js upward of nine feet one inch higher than the conduit, 
and its diameter is fifty-ſix feet. Here the water does 
not ſpout continually, but only by intervals, ſeveral times 
a day; in rainy and bad weather higher than at other 
times. One day that we were there, the water ſpouted 
at ten different times, from ſix in the warning till eleven 
A. M. each time to the height of between five and ten 
fathoms ; till then the water had not riſen above the mar- 
gin of the pipe; but now it began by degrees to fill the 
upper baſin, and at laſt ran over. The people who were 
with us told us, that the water would ſoon ſpout up much 
higher than it had done till then, and this appeared very 
credible to us. To determine its height therefore with 
the utmoſt accuracy, Dr. Lind, who had accompanied us 
on this voyage in the eapacity of an aſtronomer, ſet up his 
quadrant, Boon after four o'clock we obſerved that the 
earth began to tremble in three different places, as like- 
wiſe the top of a mountain which-was about three hun- 
dred fathoms diſtant from the mouth of the ſpring. We 
alſo frequently heard a ſubterraneous noiſe like the diſ- 
charge of a cannon ; and immediately after a column of 
water ſpouted from the opening, which at a great height 
divided itſelf into ſeveral a; fl and, according to the ob- 
fervation made with the quadrant, was ninety-two feet high. 
Our great ſutprize at this uncommon force of the air and 
fre was yet increaſed, when many ſtones, which we had 
flung into the- aperture, were thrown up again with the 
ſpouting water. 5 | | 
Salt ſprings are not known here; however, ſalt has 


been found at the foot of the burning mountains; and 
tat ſalt might be made here by art is unqueſtionable, 


from the ſucceſs of former trials. : 
There are but few woods in the iſland, though here 


and there a ſmall wood is to be ſeen ; but great numbers 


of large and ſmall trees are driven hither by the ſea, eſpe- 
cially on the north coaſt, where they generally lie and 
rot, the inhabitants having no * to convey the wood 

here are here a great 
quantity of ſhrubs, on which grow all ſorts of berries, as 
juniper, blackberries, &c. and theſe are burnt every year 
for charcoal, which is uſed by the natives in their forges. 


| The common fuel of the country is turf, ſome of which 


* 


bas a very ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, and in ſome parts of 
the iſland they even burn fiſn bones. i 7 

Very good graſs grows not only in the vallies which 
border on the Jakes and: riyers, but alſo in the hollows 
between the .mGuntains, and ſometimes on their ſum-, 
mits. The fineſt paſtures are in the northern parts of 
the iſland, where the graſs ſprings up very faſt to a great 
height. The cattle are ber Han driven to graze among 
the mountains, where t d 4 | e 
graſs that grows near the habitations of the {celanders is 


* o 


reſerve] for winter fodder. e eee eee 

Here ate alſo many ſalubrious and medicinal herbs, as 
ſcurvy-graſs, ſamphire, angelica, which is much ufed by, 
the inhabitants, and berg-graſs, a kind of odoriferous 
moſs that is very nouriſhing, great quantities of which 
are laid up by the inhabitants for occaſional uſes. Hi- 
iherto few eſculent vegetables have been cultiyated in /ce- 
land; but as all kinds of culinary herbs thrive in the;gar- 
dens at Beſſeſiader, and thoſe of the epiſcopal palaces, it is 
probable that, with proper culture, they would. alſo grow 
in moſt parts of the iſland, 

1 


y find good paſture; but the 
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The inhabitants are entirely diſcouraged from purſuing 
agriculture, as they have not yet been able, in this ſoil, 
to bring any corn to maturity; yet ſome parts of the iſland 
are known, by ſeveral evident traces, to have been for- 
merly cultivated, | | Lane 

Bread is but little known among the common people, 
for though a large quantity of meal and bread is annually 
imported into the harbours of Iceland, the lower claſs of 
people can purchaſe but little or none of it, on account 
of the price. They however make a kind of meal and. 
bread of a ſort of wild barley, which grows there; and in 
times of ſcarcity have recourſe to a fea vegetable, called 
in Latin alga marina ſactarifera, which is dried before the 
fire, and fold at half the price of dried fiſh. The cattle 
feed on this ſea-weed at low-water, and prefer it to any 
other marine vegetable, 

Bears are frequently driven to this iſland upon the large 
flakes of ice from Greenland; but the inhabitants are fo 
vigilant and dexterous in deſtroying them, that the only 
ſpecies of wild beaſt to be found in Iceland are foxes, 
ſome of which are brown and others white. 

The horſes here, as in all other northern countries, are 
ſmall, but ſtrong and full of mettle, and, except thoſe 
broke for the ſaddle, lie in the open air all the year round. 
In winter they ſubſiſt only on what fodder they can ſcrape 
from under the ice and ſnow. Such horſes as the own=-. 
ers have no immediate occaſion for, are turned out among 
the mountains ; and when wanted a man goes in quelt of 
them, every one knowing his own horſe by certain marks. 

Great numbers of ſheep are to be ſeen in Iceland; and 
where the inhabitants are chiefly employed in grazing, it 
is not uncommon for a man to be maſter of a flock of 
four or ave hundred. The grazing countries lie chiefly 
in the northern and eaſtern parts of the iſland; for the 
inhabitants of the ſouthern, being moſtly employed in 
fiſhing, leave their flocks abroad both in ſummer and 
winter. Nature, however, ſeems to have provided a 
ſhelter for them, there being large caves into which they 
retire in ſevere weather. In winter, when the ſnow is 
not very deep, and the weather is inclinable to be fair and 
mild, the ſheep are turned out to pick what they can 
find under the ſnow ; when, if they happen to be ſurpriſ- 
ed by its falling in a great quantity, they inſtantly form 
themfelves into a cloſe compact body; by laying their heads 
together in the centre; in this poſture they are quite eo- 
vered with the ſnow, and are ſometimes ſo benumbed with 
cold as not to be able to help themſelves, till their owner, 
happening to find them, clears them a way out. This is 
often a work of ſome days; and frequently the weight of 
the incumbent ſnow is ſo great, that they are cruſhed down 


by it, and killed, before their maſters can come to their 


relief. When they paſs ſome days under the ſnow, the 
ſheep, in the extremity of hunger, have been known to 
eat ane another's'wool ; but this is apt to diſorder them 

very much: on which account, when the inhabitants 
have any apprehenſions of bad weather, they take cate to 
keep their flocks at home. N ö hd 

Tze wool of their ſheep is very coarſe ; but a ſomewhat 
fer ſort lies underneath. Thoſe writers are miſtaken- 
who -obſerve, that all the ſheep in this iſland have 


* 


more than two horns: a few of them indeed have five, . 
| ſome have four; but they have generally only. two. 


As for goats, they have no great number of them. Some 
of the Lcaland cows and oxen have no horns; and in the 
ſouthern parts they are fed with faſh bones, and the water. 
in which fiſh has been boiled. Here are no hops. As to 
domeſtic animals, there are a ſufficient number-of dogs, 
and but very few cats. 


| Thekeeping of poultry 5 and-all other tame fowl, en- | 


penſrve, that very few of them are to be ſeen-bere ; but 


| they have plenty of ſwans, wild geeſe, and ducks, among 


which may be reckoned the eider, the eggs and feathers 
ef which are much valued. There. are hkewiſe ſnipes, 
woodcerks, and other wild-fowl. At certain times an 


incredible number of eggs of ſea- fowl, of which the 


inhabitants are very fond, are found along the ſea - coaſt. 
They eat all their proviſiens without ſalt. PERS 

| The birds of prey are the eagle, hawk, raven, and fal- 
con; ſome of the laſt are entirely white, gthers are partly 
of that colour, and others brown. In every diftrict are 


| certain falconers, who are alone empewefed to catch fal- 


{ | | cons: 
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cons; theſe carry them to the king of Denmart's falconry 
at Beſſeſlader, where the king's falconer, who annually 
viſits that place, picks out the beſt, The governor of 
Iceland pays the falconer fifteen rixdollars for every white 
falcon, ten for one that is partly white, and ſeven for every 
brown falcon that is choſen ; beſides w hich the falconers 
receive a gratuity of five or ſix rixdollars when they firſt 
bring them in. 

The rivers, lakes, and bays, with the other parts of the 
ſea, ſupply the /celanders with prodigious quantities of va- 
nous kinds of fiſh, | 


SECT. H. 


Of the Perſons, Food, Dreſs, Employments, Language, 
Religion, Government, and Trade of the Icelanders. 


HE Teelanders are naturally of a robuſt and vigo- 
rous conſtitution ; but are often worn out by the 
continual fatigues and hardſhips they undergo at fea in 
their fiſheries; and when about fifty years of age become 
afflicted with various difeaſes, eſpecially thoſe of the breaſt 
and lungs ; whence ſew of them arrive at an advanced 
age. In caſe of fickneſs they entirely reſign themſelves 
to Nature and Providence, for there is not one phy- 
ſician or ſurgeon in the whole iſland. Indeed a few per- 
ſons keep medicines by them, with which they are ſup- 
plied from Denmark ; but they are not very well ac- 
quainted with their virtues, or the method of adminiſter- 
ing them. - 
Their common drink is milk, which, when ſweet, they 
drink by itſelf; but when it turns ſour, mix it with water. 
They are very fond of beer and ſpirituous liquors, and the 
moſt wealthy among them ſometimes purchaſe red and 
white French wines. | 
The Tcelanders are wiſely contented with what apparel 
their own country furniſhes. The cloth which they 
wear is called Wadmal; beſides which they alſo uſe a 
_ cloſe garment of linen. However ſome of the gentry are 
fond of appearing in cloths and ſtuffs made in Denmark, 
though a ſtuff manufaQufe has lately been ſet up at Be, 
ſeflader. Their fiſhing dreſs is made of untanned leather, 
which is kept pliable by being rubbed with the liver of 
es. | 
As they are obliged to buy their timber of the Dani 
company eſtablifhed here, they build their houſes as cheap 
as poſſible ; ſo that they are neither commodious nor 
handſome. | | 
The [celanders in winter, both the men, women, and 
children, knit woollen waiftcoats, ſtockings, gloves, and 
the like; and alſo employ themſelves in weaving Iceland 
cloth. Their looms indeed are but very indifferent; but 
thoſe made in Denmark now begin to be introduced among 
them. 
The Leland language is the ſame with the old Norwe- 
gian, though it is not at preſent quite pure and uncorrupt- 
ed. They are not wanting in mental endowments, which 
is evident from the learned men and ingenious artiſts this 
iſland has produced. Several of their authors have writ-- 
ten very accurate and elegant diſſertations relating to the 
northern hiſtory. They even began to cultivate the ſtudy 
of letters ſo early as the year 1130. | 
The only religion tolerated in Iceland is the Lutheran. 
The churches on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt quarters are 
under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Skaalholt, and 
thoſe of the north quarter are ſubject to the biſhop of 
Ebolum. The biſhops of Iceland cultivate the eſtates an- 
nexed to their reſpective ſees, the annual produce of which 
is about two thouſand rixdollars; but out of theſe reve- 
nues a ftated fum is appropriated to the rectors and aſſiſt- 
ants of the ſchool, and the minifters of the cathedral : 
beſides this a certain number of ſcholars muſt be lodged 
and clothed, and alſo the biſhop's palace, &c. muſt be 
kept in good repair out of the ſame revenues ; and after 
theſe deductions the remainder is the biſhop's income. 
Some of the preachers are liberally provided for; others 
but indifferently; and many of them very ſcantily : among 
the latter not a- few of them are obliged to be ſatisfted 
with the poor pittance of four rixdollars, which amounts 
to about cighteen/ſhillings a year. e 
The ſecular government 
3 e 
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of Denmark, is lodged in the governor-general 
and Faroe, who uſually reſides at Copenhagen, a; 
under him a prefect, who lives at the ki 
Baſſe/tader, Here is alſo a collector, who ! 
king's revenues in the iſland, and paſſes his 
the treaſury. | 2 

The revenues of Teland ariſe, firſt, from the. farms 
the ports or harbours, which annually amount to abo 
ſixteen thouſand rixdollars, Secondly, from the Nad 
and tithes, which according to the cuſtom of the county 
are accounted for in fiſhes, and farmed to private perſo : 
Thirdly, from the farmers of the ſequeſtered "ara 
and crown lands. Fourthly, from the king's boats; _ 
fifthly, from the hundred and thirty-eight ells and x half 
and ninety-two pair of ſtockings, delivered in annyali, 
by every diſtri, called a ſyſſel; and likewife one hundred 
and ſeventy-two pounds of fiſh, payable by ſome ſyſſelz 
There are eighteen of theſe ſyſſels or diſtricts in Tland. 
With reſpect to the diſtribution of juſtice, here are tw 

ſuperior judges, one of whom prefides over the ſouth and 
eaſt quarters, and the other over the north and welt ; each 
of theſe has uſually under him a deputy or inferior judge 
There are alſo twenty-one ſyſſelmen, who are a kind of 
inferior officers, who, beſides levying the king's revenue 
farmed in their reſpective ſyſſels, hold ſeveral courts of ju- 
dicature, to which belong certain diſtricts. An appeal lies 
from this court to the ſupreme court at Copenhagen, if the 
matter of litigation exceeds a particular fum, 

For the regulation of ecclefiaftical affairs, here is a pro. 
voſt court, conſiſting of the provoſt and two affiſtants, The 
next is a conſiſtory, which, as well as the others, is held 
at Oxera, for the dioceſe of Skaalhelt, to which belongs 
one hundred and fixty-three pariſhes. In this conſiſtory 
the prefect, as the repreſentative of the governor, ſits as 
preſident ; the provoſt and miniſters, and even the biſhop 
himſelf, being only aſſiſtants. In the diocefe of Zovlun, 
which contains one hundred and forty parifhes, a con- 
ſiſtory is held in autumn at a feat called Flige Myre, where 
the prefect deputes another to repreſent him as preſident, 
From the conſiſtories an appeal lies to the ſupreme court 
at Copenhagen. | 
The capital puniſhments inflicted on male criminals in 
Iceland is beheading with an ax, and hanging to a wooden 
beam fixed in the cliff of a rock ; but females who have 


accounts at 


forfeited their life are put in a fack and then drowned, 


In ſpeaking of the commerce of Feland it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the company that farms it was eſtabliſhed in 
1733 by a royal charter, and ſtiled the Iceland company 
of Copenhagen, This company ſends twenty-three ſhips 
every year, with their factors and ſub- factors, who viſit 
all the ports on the iſland. Theſe ports and harbours are 
divided into fleſh and fiſh ports; the former are but eight 
in number, and lie on the north and eaſt coaſts of the 
iſland; but the latter are fourteen, and theſe lie on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide. There are alſo ſome ports from which 
both fleſh and fiſh are exported, | 2% 
Accounts are kept here, and all calculations made, by 
fiſhes ; a fiſh, which is properly two pounds of fiſh, be- 
ing equal to a Jub-ſchelting, and conſequently forty-eight 
fiſhes are equal to a fpecie dollar, worth about four fhil- 
lings and ſix-pence ſterling, Daniſh marks at eight lub- 
ſchellings are ſometimes current here, and alſo,” though 
ſeldom, ſome lub-ſchelling pieces. A quarter of a ſpecie 
dollar, equal to twelve fiſhes, is the fmalleſt piece of 
money current in Iceland; ſo that any balance under 
this, not being payable in money, is made up in fiſh and 
tobacco. | A hs 

The exports of Feland chiefly conſiſt in dried fiſh, 
ſalted mutton, a good deal of beef, butter, and train oil; 
a great quantity of tallow, coarſe jackets of Iceland wool- 
len cloth, woollen ſtockings and gloves, red wool, ſheep» 
ſkins, and lamb-ſkins, fox tails of ſeveral colours, feathers, 
and quills. In 1751 Frederic V. in order to encourage 
the T7cefanders to improve their manufaQtures, and to pro- 
mote trade and commerce, beſtowed on them a bounty of 
ten thouſand rixdollars, and lent them five thouſand more. 
The imports of celand are chiefly iron horſe-ſhoes, tim- 
ber, meal, bread, wine, brandy, tobacco, coarſe linen, a 
few {i}k ſtuffs, and domeſtic utenſils. bo 
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of this iſland, under the king 
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GREENLAND» 
| 


8 ECT. m. 
Of GROENLAND, or GREENLAND, 


In Situation, Climate, Vegetables, Animals; particularly 


Fe Whale, Fin-fiſh, Sea-unicorn, S word-fiſh, the 


orſe, and Seal. 


T is not yet determined to which part of the earth 
Greenland properly belongs; yet as it extends as far 
to the eaſt as the laſt- mentioned iſland, and has been even 
ſuppoſed to join Spitæbergen, which is ſeated in thirty de- 

rees eaſt longitude, it can no where be more properly 

laced than here, Its full extent and dimenſions are en- 
tirely unknown. The moſt ſoutherly part lies in 597 500 
N. latitude, from whence the coaſt ſtretches to the north- 
weſt beyond 78* of north latitude, while the eaſtern coaſt 
reaches, according to the Daniſh writers, to 820. The weſt 
coaſt was firſt diſcovered in 1585 by Mr. Jobn Davis, an 
Engliſhman, from whom the {traits that run between the 
continent of North America and Greenland, are named, 

On the eaſtern and ſouthern coaſt vaſt flakes of ice, 
which may properly be called iſlands, are-ſeen, and theſe 
are driven from Spitzbergen toward the ſouth by a very 
ſtrong current. Of theſe floating ice iſlands much has 
been ſaid in our Appendix to the firſt volume, when re- 
hating Captain Czot's Second Voyage; in which he pene- 
trated toward the ſouth pole. * 
The eaſt fide of Greenland, which is oppoſite to Iceland, 
is at preſent inacceſſible, on account of the mountains of 
ice, which riſe to an aſtoniſhing height, and cover the ſea : 
this part is therefore unknown; but failing between theſe 
and Iceland, ſeveral adventurers have ſafely arrived there; 
and this courſe the Dutch, in particular, have ſucceſsfully 
ſteered, | | | 

The weſt fide of Greenland towards Davis's Straits, is, 
however, better known. On that fide the coaſt is defend- 
ed by rocks and ſeveral large and ſmall iſlands. It has 
alſo wide and deep bays, which run a great way into the 
land, ſome of which are the mouths of large rivers, and 
others form good roads and harbours, The main-land 
conſiſts of little more than 'confuſed heaps of rocks, the 
ſummits of which are always covered with ice and ſnow, 
as are alſo fome of the valleys. | | 

The climate, as far as the Daniſh coloniſts have pene- 
trated, is not inſupportable ; but the weather is very 
changeable and unſettled. During the ſummer ſeaſon, 
which laſts from the end of May to the middle of by 
tember, the ſun ſhines bright and very warm; and on the 
main-land, above which no cloud can be ſeen, the wea- 
ther is very pleaſant, and always clear: but a cold damp 
| fog, that intercepts the ſun- beams, continually hovers over 
the iſlands, except in the month of Auguſt, which is the 
only time in the whole year when the vapours are diſ- 
folved. The rains that fall here are neither frequent nor 
heavy. In this climate it ſeldom thunders ; and ſtorms, 
which are very rare, are of no long continuance ; but the 
moſt violent guſts of wind come from the ſouth. The 
winters, as far as 64, are generally reckoned by the Danes 
and Norwegians pretty temperate, to which the calm and 
clear weather may greatly contribute. But when a north- 
eaſt wind blows, which comes from mountains covered 
with ice and ſnow, it is extremely ſevere; the air wane 
thick, and filled with clouds vf icy particles, which cauſe 
a moſt piercing froſt. | BE hs 

This account of the weather is true only of the ſouth- 
ern parts of this country, ſubje& to the Danes; for to the 
northward of 68* of latitude, the cold is in winter ſo ex- 
ceſſive, that the moſt ſpirituous liquors, as French brandy, 
will freeze near the fire ſide. As the weather is in this 
climate very calm, the ice in the bays between the iſlands 
is not diſturbed till the end of Auguſt; and even in the 
creeks it does not begin to thaw till the cloſe of May, 
when it is gradually waſhed away by the agitation of the 
waves. From June to Auguſt the ſun is continually 
above the horizon, and conſequently during that term 
they have no night; but in winter the ſun is inviſible to 
on, and their day is nothing more than the 
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morning and evening twilight, which do not laſt above 
two hours. 

In the valleys and plains the ſoil conſiſts of moor and 
turf-land, and in ſome few ſpots, particularly in the ſouth 


parts, in about 61 of latitude, grow angelica, ſcurvy- 


graſs, wild roſemary, ſome good eſculent herbs, and alſo 
fine graſs with yellow flowers, the roots of which ſmell 
in the ſpring like roſes. Indeed that part of the countr 

which lies between 60? and 647 of latitude has the beſt 
ſoil ; ſo that in ſome places cabbages and turnips thrive 
very well, and the latter are remarkabl y ſweet, There is 
not a tree of any kind to be ſeen in the country, except on 
the ſides of a bay, ſixty Norway miles to the ſouth of Hope- 
colony, where a little coppice of birch- trees grow; but their 
trunks are no thicker than a man's leg. Some ſhrubs are 


diſperſed here and there; as ſmall juniper, gooſeberry, and 


bilberry buſhes, brambles, &c. 

No trial has yet been made of what minerals are con- 
tained in the Green/and mountains, There are, however, 
rocks of aſbeſtos, from which conſiderable quantities have 
been hewn. Some mountains alſo conſiſt of an imperfect 
kind of variegated marble, of which the inhabitants make 
kettles and other utenſils, | 

On the main land are found ſome hares ; but theſe, 
which are very ſmall, are grey in ſummer, and perfectly 
white in winter. Here is alſo a ſpecies of rein- deer; but 
they are very different from thoſe of Lapland. The foxes 
are white, brown, and grey ; but ſmall, White bears 
are ſometimes found here, and toward the north are very 


numerous ; theſe differ from the bears of other countries, 


their heads being long like that of a wolf, which they 
much reſemble in form. The Greenlanders are very daring 
and active in deſtroying them. 

The only 3 animals found here are dogs, that 
never bark, but ſnarl and howl: they are timorous, and 
unfit for the chace ; yer if not tamed when young, be- 
come wild and very miſchievous, The Greenlanders kill 
and eat theſe dogs, and alſo often uſe them to draw their 
fledges, yoking four, ſix, and ſometimes eight or ten, to 
a ledge, loaden with five or fix of the largeſt ſeals, with 
the maſter fitting upon them, who drives as faſt with them 
as we can do with good horſes ; for they often travel ſixty 
miles in a winter day upon the ice. Neither ſnakes nor 
any other venomous creatures can live in this climate; nor 
are they plagued with beetles, rats, mice, or the like. 

The land-fowl in this country are, the ryper, a ſort of 
large parrot, which is greyin ſummer and white in winter, 
but builds his neſt very high in the cliffs of the rocks; with 
eagles, falcons, large ſpeckled owls, ravens, different forts 
of ſparrows ; and, in ſhort, all the kinds of land and ſea 
fowl known in Norway are ſeen in amazing numbers. 
Among the inſets the muſketoes, or gnats, ſwarm in this 
country, and are extremely troubleſome ; but they haye 
neither ants nor bees. 6 | 

The freſh water in Greenland has been highly re- 
commended for its ſalubrity and palatableneſs. The 
rivers afford plenty of trout, cray-fiſh, and ſalmon ; and 
the ſea yields an inexhauſtible variety of all kinds of fiſh, 
except oyſters ; but it abounds with excellent muſcles, 
and very large ſhrimps, or prawns. The ſmaller ſpecies 
of fiſh are dried here for winter ſtore, eſpecially the lodden, 
a ſort of ſmall herring. Here are al ſo great plenty of cod, 
haddock, thornback, and holybutt, by ſome called the 
turbot of the North, which is ſo big that it will fill a large 
caſk, | FO 
The Greenland ſea, and other parts of the Northern ocean 
that lie near the north pole, contain a very great number 
of the largeſt ſpecies of fiſhes, particularly wHALEs, 
which there ſwim in vaſt ſhoals. In theſe regions the 
great Creator has dealt out their food with a liberal hand; 


and of all climates this is the beſt adapted to their hot 


conſtitutions and enormous bodies, which are, as it were 


incloſed in fat. This ſpecies of fiſh differs from all other | 


kinds in many particulars ; for in their internal parts they 
reſemble land animals. They breathe with lungs, and 
conſequently cannot remain long under water, They 
alſo copulate like quadrupedes, bring forth their youn 
alive, and ſuckle them with their milk. The fins of otho 
fiſh conſiſt of bones, or cartilages, faſtened together by 
thin membranes running Pr 5 but the 2 
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Grerntayy, 


has articular bones, like the fingers of a human hand, | will diſpatch a large whale, and when they have killeg 


with their proper ligaments, covered with a thick ſkin like 


that of the other parts of its body. By means of this me- 


chaniſm the whale can move and turn about with greater 
eaſe than he could with fins of the common form, and 
ſecure himſelf from falling precipitately upon the rocks 
when he dives to the bottom of the ſea; for which end 
he lays his thick tail horizonta)ly on the ſurface of the 
water, which is of great ſervice to him in this motion. 
Whales are of ſeveral kinds, and may be divided into 
ſuch as have apertures in the head, and ſuch as have 
noſtrils for reſpiration, Some of the former have two 
holes or apertures, as the whale properly ſo called, the 
fin-fſh, &c. ; others have only one, as the cachellatte, or 
maceti whale : but thoſe that reſpire through the noſ- 
trils are ſeldom to be met with. This ſpecies may alſo 
be divided into thoſe that have plain, and thoſe that have 
prominent backs. 
The Greenland whale, with a flat back, is thick and 
unweildy, its head tak ing up one third part of its bulk. 
Theſe are from ſixty to ſeventy feet in length; the fins 
on their ſides from five to eight feet; and the tail, which 
is in a horizontal poſition, or bent a little upward on 
both ſides, is from three to four fathoms broad, When 
the whale is attacked, he turns upon his ſide and bran- 
diſhes his tail, which it is dangerous to approach: the 
tail alſo ſerves him for an oar, with which he rows him- 
ſelf forward with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs. The ſkin of the 
back is black and ſmooth, but in ſome places variegated 
or marbled. Next to the ſkin, which is not thicker than 
_- ſtrong writing-paper, or thin parchment, is the rind, 
which is near an inch thick ; and between this and the 
fleſh lies the fat, to the thickneſs of nine, and ſometimes 
twelve inches. Under the fat is the fleſh, which is dry 
and very red. In its upper jaw, on both ſides, are the 
ſpicula, or whale bone, which ſerve him for teeth ; and 
the largeſt of theſe, which are placed in the middle, are 
ſeven or eight feet in length, and ſometimes more. On 
each fide are generally two hundred and fifty of theſe 
ſpicula z ſo that they amount in all to five hundred. The 
tongue is very fat, and ſo large that it fills ſeveral caſks. 
. The eyes of the whale, which are no bigger than thoſe 
of an ox, are in the hind part of the head, where it is 
broadeſt, and are defended by eye-lids and eye-brows. 
This fiſh is very quick of hearing, though it has no ex- 
ternal ears, and has my a black ſpot under the upper 
frin behind the eye, and under that ſpot a narrow duct, 
which ſeems to convey the found to the tympanum, or 
drum. They generally bring forth only one at a birth, 
though they have ſometimes two, and their milk is like 
that of a cow. Their uſual food is a ſmall, black, round 
inſect, of about the ſize of a horſe: bean, which abounds 
In theſe ſeas, and of which the whale ſucks in prodigious 
- ſwarms with his vaſt mouth, and afterward grinds them 
with hig ſpicula. The nord- caper, ſo called from the valt 
number of them ſeen about the North Cape in Norway, is 
much ſlenderer and ſmaller than the whale, | 
The FIx-Fish equals the whale in length, but not in 
thickneſs, and has a fin on his back, from whence he re- 
ceives his name. He throws water higher than a whale of 


bis fize; has brown lips, which are twiſted like a rope; and 


his body in colour much reſembles a tench. He is ex- 
tremely nimble, as well as ſtrong. | 
The.NARVAL, or SEA-UNICORN, is chiefly remark- 
able for its long horn, which reſembles ivory, but is ge- 
.nerally more ſolid and ponderous. - This fiſh is ſmooth 
like an eel, its colour white, ſprinkled with black ſpots, 
and its eyes. ſmall. It has two fleſhy fins, and a ſemi-cir- 
cular hole on the top of its head, from whence it ſpouts 
water like a whale. The horn, from which it receives 
its name, grows ſtraight forward from the middle of its 
upper jaw, is curiouſly wreathed, and terminates in a 
5 Eise with this it attacks the largeſt whale, and can 
Atrike with ſuch violence as to pierce the fide of a ſhip. 
The horn of this fiſh. has a place in the cabinets of the cu- 
Tious, where it has been ſhewn for that of the unicorn. 
The swoRD-F18H, fo called from their ſharp- pointed 
upper jaw, which reſembles a ſword, putſues the ibbale 
and fin- ſiſb with great cagerneſs,; They are of a ſlender 
form, of various ſizea, from three to twenty feet in length, 
and their eyes ſtand far out of their head. A few of them 
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him they feed chiefly on his tongue. 

Among the amphibious animals are the Morsr 
SEAL. The morſe is as large as an ox, with four feet 
thick round head, and a ſhort neck, in which lies his 
principal ſtrength. He has red eyes, ſmall ears, and 
large noſttils, from whence he ſpouts water. His (jr, 
is very thick, and covered with hair, and from his upper 
jaw proceed two long teeth as white as ſnow, and more 
eſteemed than ivory, as they keep their colour better 
This creature is very bold, and when attacked he will 
make toward a boat, and endeavour to overſet it. 

The SEALs are of the ſize of à large dog, are mo} 
black, but ſome grey, with very fine ſmooth hairy ſkins 
The old ones make a noiſe like the howling of dogs, and 
the young ones like the bleating of lambs. Their head 
and body are ſhaped much like thoſe of a dog, whence 
they are by ſome called ſea-dogs. Theſe are the moſt 
ſerviceable of all animals to the Greenlanders, for their 
fleſh ſerves them for food, although very coarſe and rank 
and the ſkin for cloathing and boats: of its entrails and 
membranes they make ſails and windows; its ligaments 
ſerve them for thread and cords ; and of the. bones the 
make all kinds of domeſtic utenſils and implements gf 
hunting. | £ | 
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Of the Perſons, Language, Dreſs, Houſes, Furniture, a 
Boats of the Greenlanders ; their Method of catching 
Whales, Seals, and Salmon ; their Manners, Cuſtoms, 
Religion, and Trade. Of SPITSBERGEN, 


H E Greenlanders of both ſexes are generally ſhort, 

but fat, plump, and well proportioned. Their 
faces are ſomething flat, their hair black and lank, and 
their complexion of a browniſh red, They are ſtrangers 
to the ſmall-pox, and are ſeldom afflicted with epidemi- 
cal diſeaſes; but the ſcurvy is the reigning diſtemper, and 
on this occaſion their common remedy is ſcurvy-graſs 
and other ſimples. They have neither ſurgeon nor phy- 
ſician among them; but readily rely on certain impoſtors 
who pretend to foretel future events, and to be ſkilled in 
phyſic. There are among them ſome inſtances of lon- 
gevity; and theſe perhaps would be more frequent, did 
not their manner of life expoſe them to numberleſs dan- 

ers. 1 8 2 is 299 1h | 

a Their language has ſomething very ſingular in it, and 
is difficult to be learned, yet it is ſaid to have many ele- 
gant phraſes, Mr. Eged- has publiſhed a dictionary of 
it; and for the :nfirudtion of the Greenlanders, the four 
Goſpels, with ſeveral ſmall. tracts, have been tranſlated 


into their tongue, and printed at Copenhagen. The Green- 


land dialect is moſtiy the ſame throughout the whole 
country known to the Danes, except ſome little difference 
in the pronunciation. The women have alſo a particular 
manner of pronouncing; their words, which generally ter- 
minate in an . 1 37 | 
Their cloathing is made of the ſkins. of deer, thoſe 
of ſeals, and of certain birds, ſewed together with the 
ſmall guts of the ſeal. There is very little difference be - 
tween the dreſs of the two ſexes. | 
The man's dreſs conſiſts of a coator jacket, with a cap 


or hood ſewed to it, that covers the head and, ſhoulders. 


This coat reaches down to the knees, 7 breeches 
are very ſmall, and fit eloſe j and the hair of the ſkins the 
coat is made of is turned inward, to keep them warm. 
Over this coat they ꝓut a large frock made of ſeal · ſkins, 
dreſſed and Ow without the hair, in ſuch a manner as 
to Keep out the water. Between the leathern frock 
and the under coat they wear a linen ſhirt, or, for 
want of linen, one made of ſeals guts, which alſo 


helps to keep out the water from the under coat. 


Thoſe: ſeated near the ports frequented by the Dare 
and Dutch, have ſhirts of ſtriped linen, with coats and 
breeches made of red and blue ſtuffs, which they buy of 
the Daniſh. or Dutch merchants, but after their own 
faſbion ; and theſe they wear upon extraordinary occaſi- 

ons. 
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ons. They formerly wore ſtockings made of rein- deer 
or ſeal-ſkins 3 but now they have worſted ſtockings of 
different colours, as white, blue, and red, which they 
buy of the Danes - their ſhoes and boots are made of ſeal- 
ſkins well dreſſed or tanned. 

The women's coats are higher on the ſhoulders, and 
wider, than the men's, with higher and larger hoods, 
The married women who have children have much larger 
coats than the feſt, on account of their carrying their 
children in them upon their backs ; for theſe are their 
only ſwaddling cloaths and cradle, Ihey wear drawers, 
which reach to the middle of their thigh, and over them 
breeches. The drawers they keep on day and night; 
but the breeches, which come down to the knee, they 
only wear when they go abroad in winter, and as ſoon 
as they come home pull them off, Next to their 
body they wear a waiſtcoat made of a young fawn's ſkin, 
with the hairy ſide inward. Fne coat, or upper-garment, 
is ſometimes made of fine coloured {wan-ſKins trimmed 
and edged with white, neatly wrought in the ſeams and 
about the edges, which look very well, Their ſhoes and 
boots, with a little difference, are like thoſe of the men. 

Their hair, which is very Tong and thick, is braided, 
and tied up in a knot, which becomes them ; they com- 
monly go bare-headed, both without and within doors ; 
and in the ſouthern parts ſeldom wear their hoods ex- 
cept it rains or ſnows. Their chief finery conſiſts in 
wearing glaſs beads of ſeveral colours, corals about their 
neck and arms, and pendants in their ears; ſome of them 
alſo wear bracelets of black ſkin ſet with pearls, with 
which they adorn their cloaths, and even their ſhoes. 
The Greenland women have likewiſe another more ex- 
traordinary kind of embelliſhment :* they make black 
ſtreaks between their eyes, on their forehead, upon the 
chin, arms, and hands, by paſſing under the ſkin a needle 
and thread made black. Hideous as this renders them in 
the eyes of ſtrangers, they think it extremely ornamen- 
tal, and ſay that thoſe who do not thus adorn their faces, 
will have their heads turned into train oil tubs, that ſhall 
be placed uader the lamps that burn in the land of 
n 
They have two ſorts of habitations, one of which ſerves 
- for the winter, and the other for the ſummer ſeaſon. 
The winter dwellings are the largeſt. Theſe are dug 
deep in the earth, and raiſed a little above the ſurface of 
the ground with ſtone and turf. In this hut the win- 
dows are on one fide made of ſeal- guts dreſſed and ſewed 
together, or the maws of holybutts, which are white and 
tranſparent. On the other ſide the beds are placed, which 
conſiſt of benches made with boards, raiſed half a yard 
from the ground. Their bedding conſiſts of the ſkins 
of ſeals and rein-deer, On the hearth is a great lamp in 
the form of a half- moon, and over it are hung their ket- 
tles formed of a kind of marble, or, where they have the 
advantages of trade, of braſs or copper, in which they 
boil their proviſions. The entrance is dug narrow and 
winding under ground; and the door ſo very low, that 
they muſt creep on their hands and feet to get in; which 
is ſo contrived in order to keep out the cold. The inſide 
is lined with ſeal-ſkins. Some of theſe houſes are ſo 
large as to afford lodging for ſeven or eight families. 
Upon the "benches where their beds are placed, is the ſeat 
of the women, who employ their time in ſewing and mak- 
ing up cloaths, while the men belonging to the family, 
or ſtrangers, fit on the oppoſite ſide under the windows, 
upon benches placed there for that purpoſe. Dry moſs 
rubbed very fmall is laid on one {ide of the Jamp, which 
being lighted, burns ſoftly, and if not laid on too thick 

des not cauſe any ſmoke, This fire gives ſuch a heat, 
that it not only ſerves to boil their victuals, but alſo 
heats their rooms to that degree, £% they are as hot 
as a bagnio; however, to thoſe who-are not uſed to this 
method, the ſmell of the houſe is very diſagreeable, as 
well from the number of burning lamps, all ſupplied 
with train oil, as from various ſorts of raw meat, fiſh, and 
fat, heaped up in theſe habitations; but eſpecially their 
urine tubs ſmell inſufferably. „ 

They betake themſelves to theſe winter retreats in Oc- 
tober, and continue in them till the beginning of Hay. 
All the warm part of the year they lodge in tents, which 
are their ſummer habitations, Theſe are made of poles 
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ſet in a circular form, bending to a point at the top, in 
the form of a ſugar loaf, fenced by a double cover, the 
innermoſt of which is of the ſkins of ſeals or rein-deer, 
with the hairy ſide inward; and the outermoſt of the 
ſame ſkins, but without hair, and dreſſed with fat, that 
they may not be penetrated by the rain. 

They eat whenever they are hungry, but their chief 
meal is at night: their common food is the fleſh of rein- 
deer and hares, all kinds of land and water fowl, ſeals, 
ſeveral ſorts of freſh water and ſea-fiſh, and even ſome 
parts of the whale. Their manner of dreſſing and eating 
their victuals is indeed extremely diſguſtful. They are 
ſaid to prefer the blood of the ſeal to any other drink; but 
they uſually quench their thirſt with water, yet can drink 
a great deal of brandy without being intoxicated, 

n their marriages the chief qualifications required in 
the bride are ſkill in domeſtic affairs, and eſpecially in 
cutting out and ſewing their garments, On the other 
hand, nothing recommends a ſuitor more than boldneſs, 
activity, and ſucceſs in fiſhing and hunting. But at the 
marriage feſtivities the bride puts on a ſhew of gravity, 
and a melancholy air. Here relations never intermarry, 


have a reſpectful idea of marriage, and in general every 
Greenlander has but one wife. They are fond of their 
children, even to a culpable exceſs; and, inſtead of mo- 
derate correction, or checking them for their faults, let 
them do whatever they pleaſe. 

The men are chiefly employed in hunting and fiſhing, 
for which they have very curious tackle. The boats in 
which the men row out to ſea are about fix yards long, 
and only three quarters of an ell broad in the middle, 
ending in a very ſharp point at both extremities, They 
are made of very thin narrow boards faſtened together with 
whale-bone, and covered with ſeal-ſkins. Only one 
man goes out in theſe boats, the top of which is covered 
with ſkin, with only an opening in the middle, which, 
when the man has entered, is faſtened cloſe round his 
waiſt, ſo that no water can enter the boat; and thus 
equipped he will row ſixty or ſeventy miles a day, though 
he has but one oar, which is fix or ſeven feet long, and 
flat at both ends. Theſe boats are eaſily overſet, which 
they look upon as no great damage, if the owner eſcapes 
with his life. They have alſo a kind of open barges, 
which are likewiſe pointed at both ends, but are not 
very deep: theſe are covered with ſeal-ſkins, and are high 
at the extremities. They make uſe of them in conveying 
their effects in their emigrations, or when they embark 
for the whale fiſhery, and in coaſting from one part to 
another, 4A | 

The Greenlanders are more frequently employed at ſea 
than on ſhore. When they go to catch whales they put 
on their beſt apparel, fancying that if they were not 
neatly dreſſed, the whale would ſhun them. Upon theſe 
e e. about fifty perſons, men and women, ſet out 
together in one of the rl boats. When they have 
found the whale they ſtrike him with their harpoons, to 
which are faſtened lines or ſtraps two or three fathoms 
long, made of ſeal-ſkins; at the end of which they tie a 


bag of a whole ſeal-ſkin filled with air like a bladder, that 


the whale, when he finds himſelf wounded, and flies away 
with the harpoon ſticking in his body, may be the ſooner 
tired and more eaſily found, the air bag hindering him from 
keeping long under water. When he loſes ſtrength they 
attack him with ſpears and lances till he is killed; aud 
then put on their coats made of dreſſed ſeal-ſkin, with 
boots, gloves, and caps, laced ſo tight together that no 
water can penetrate them. In this gar they leap into the 
ſea, and begin to ſlice off the fat all round the body; and 
are ſometimes ſo daring as to get upon the whale's back, 
while he is yet alive, Io Sides to make the quicker diſpatch 
in killing him, and cutting away the fat, © 

They uſe much the ſame method in killing the ſeals, 
only the harpoon is leſs, to which is faſtened a line of 


| ſeal-ſkin, ſix pr ſeven fathoms long, and at the end of it 


a bag of ſeal-ſkin filled with air, to keep the ſeal when 
wounded from eſcaping by diving. But in the northern 
parts, where the ſea is frozen, they uſe other methods in 
catching of ſeals. They firſt look 'out for the holes 


which the ſeals themſelves make with their claws, of 


about the bigneſs of a halfpenny, that they may fetch 


their 
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even to the third and fourth degree of conſanguinity. They 
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their breath, On their finding one of theſe holes, they in the lower regions of the earth, which they repre 
ſeat themſelves near it; and as ſoon as they perceive the |as poſſeſſing every 5 of which they have 8 = 
E ſea] put his ſnout to it for air, immediately ſtrike him idea; ſuch as perpetual ſunſhine, good water, with 4 
with a ſmall harpoon, which they have ready in their] and fowls in abundance, They likewiſe maintain hs, 
hand, to which is faſtened a ſtrap of a fathom long, which | ſpirit reſides in the air, whom they name the Moderato . 
they hold in the other hand. | or Reflrainer ; and their Angatuts, pretending an autho- 
hey have alſo another way of catching ſeals, by | rity from him, eſtabliſh their own conſequence, by laying 
making a great hole in the ice; or, in ſpring, they | the people under certain reſtiictions, which they aſſure 
find holes which the ſeals have made to get upon the| them are neceſſary for their ſecurity and well being. 
ice, in order lie and baſk themſelves in the fun, Their notions of the heavenly bodies are alſo ver 
They have another method in the ſpring, when the ſeals | whimſical, They ſay the moon was once a Youtig man 
lie upon the ice, near holes which themſelves make to| and the ſun a young woman his ſiſter, with whom he 
et up and down. The Greenlanders, diſguiſed in ſeal-| was familiar in the dark; but that ſhe being deſirous to 
dh with a long pole in their hands, move their heads | find out her lover, rubbed her hands with ſoot, with which 
forward and err and ſnort like a ſeal, till they | ſhe marked his white bear-ſkin coat; and hence they ſay 
come ſo near him, that they reach him with the pole and | came the ſpots in the moon. The ſun flying from his 
ſtrike him. : | | embraces aſcended the air, whither the moon followed 
As fiſhing is the principal concern of theſe ter wal her, and ſtill continues to purſue, without being able to 
we are from thence enabled to judge of their characters 3 her. 
and capacities. To excel therein is of the utmoſt importance They do not compute or meaſure their time by weeks 
to them, ſince on their ability in hunting and fiſhing de- or years, but only by months, beginning their computa. 
pends their whole ſubſiſtence, In fiſhing they make uſe| tion from the ſun's firſt riſing above their horizon in the 
of hooks of iron or bones; their lines are made of whale-| winter; from whence they tell the moons, in order to 
bone, cut very ſmall and thin; and with this tackle they | know exactly the feaſon in which every ſort of fiſh, ſea- 
eatch abundance of fiſh. Their way of fiſhing for ſmall | animals, or birds, ſeek the land, that by this knowledge 
ſalmon, or fea-trout, is as follows: At low water they | they may regulate their different employments. Accord. 
build ſmall encloſures of ſtone, near a river's mouth, or | ing to their aſtronomical ſyſtem, the heavens turn round 
any other place where ſalmon reſort: when the tide| the point of a huge rock. 1 
comes in, the ſalmon which enter the river paſs at high} What ſeems moſf extraordinary in a people thus ſeated 
water over the incloſure ; and remaining in the river till in frozen regions, where genius and imagination might 
the water falls again, are there confined, and may be] be ſuppoſed to be extinguiſhed, is their taſte for poetry, 
caught with the hand. SY The poems they compoſe are a kind of lyric odes, the 
e Greenlanders are ſtrangers to trades, arts, and | harmony of which depends both upon rhyme and quan. 
ſciences. They have no traffic one among another, and | tity ; there being a viſible regularity in the number of ſyl- 
their commerce with foreigners is very inconſiderable. | lables of which their verſes are compoſed, and a plain re- 
They neither uſe nor have any knowledge of money, but * to cadence even in their manner of reading them. 
fix a certain value on iron. | heir poetry is as far from being rude, as it is from bein 
When the Greenlanders meet together, they expreſs exact; but it is their common phraſeology in all their pal- 
their mirth by drumming, ſinging, and dancing. They | fionate language, whether they expreſs love, joy, or grief, 
are accuſtomed from their very childhood to an un- but more eſpecially anger: for when two people quarrel 
bounded liberty, all of them being on a level. They havel in this country, they challenge each other, not to fight, 
indeed little regard to the forms of ceremony and decorum, | for that they never do but in jeſt, or by way of diverſion, 
which in other places obtain the name of politeneſs ; yet | but to contend in verſe; and he who firſt wants words to 
are free, open, and cheerful in converſation, nothing | expreſs himſelf. in this poetical duel, is held to be con- 
pleaſing them better than merry jeſts and raillery. They quered ; and ſo the controverſy ends, without either blood- 
Fe very ſociably, and repoſe great confidence in each | ſhed or law-ſuit. | ' 
other, Illicit amours are extremely rare if not unknown Mr. Egede, who was ſent to Greenland by the Danifs 
in this country; and as they abſtain from theft, rapine, | ſociety for propagating the Goſpel, lived among this peo- 
p and violence among themſelves, they are never known | ple fifteen years, which he ſpent with the molt indefati- 
upon any pretence to make war on their neighbours. | gable zeal and laborious application, by which means he 
They think themſelves greatly ſuperior to the Danes, and | made a great number of converts. He returned to Co- 
make no ſcruple to pilfer any thing from them, when it | penhager in 1736 ; and by his ſolicitation a ſeminary was 
can be done with ſafety ; but it is probable they have lit- | founded in that city, for educating able miſſionaries and 
tle idea of property ; and as they behave with ſuch inte- | cathechiſts to be ſent to Greenland. : | 
Fact each other, it is natural to ſuppoſe that they have] The Green/and trade 'is at preſent carried on by the 


2 earned this pilfering of the Dutch and Daniſh ſeamen. | Copenhagen company, who ſend thither three or four 
ey exercile great hoſpitality, and indeed have moſt | ſhips every year, and the Dutch are prohibited from com- 
things in common; ſo that if there be any among them ing within ſeveral miles of their colonies. The commo- 
who cannot work, or get his livelihood, they do not let |difies Greenland affords for commerce, are whale-blubber, 
him ftarve, but admit him freely to their table. They | whale-bone, ſea - unicorns horns, the ſkins of rein-deer, 
are as remarkable for their good-nature and inoffenſive] bears, ſeals, and fox-ſkins, which they barter for the fol- 
3283 for being free from hatred and envy, ftrife| lowing merchandizes : coarſe ſhirts, linen and woollen 
and rage. They have as great an abhorrence of ftealing from | cloth, knives, ſaws, needles, fiſhing-hooks, and other 
each other, as any nation upon earth, and therefore have | hard-ware; looking-glaſſes, rafts, poles, deal boards, 
ho ſuch 2 locks and wr fo cheſts, kettles of copper, braſs, and tin, with other ar- 

. They are, however, charged with having no idea of a| ticles. | | | | 
Bed; and ſome authors have aid that their language has The information moſt to be depended upon reſpecting 
not any expreſſion to denote a Supreme Being : though | this country, is to be met with in Mr. Crantz's account 
they themſelves acknowledge that they are convinced of | of Greenland, and ſome papers in the Ph;loſophical Tranf- 
the immortality of the ſoul, and believe that as ſoon as a afjons, from whence this account is chiefly formed. 


pefſon dies he goes to the land of ſpirits, and there enjoys EE 
the Felicity of hunting from age to "gy 5 while the body 5 
uſt, | 1 _SPITZBERGEN. 


ins behind, and moulders in the | YT 
They maintain that there is a ſpirit which they call! This is the moſt northern country of Europe, being to 
Torngarfuk, to whom they aſcribe a ſupernatural power, | the north of Norway, between Greenland to the weſt, and 
though not the creation of the world. The Angatuts, or | Nova Zembla to the eaſt. The ſun here is not viſible 
ay form very whimſical ideas of this being; ſome | above the horizon for four months of the winter ſeaſon, 
repreſenting him as without form or ſhape, others giving [during which time it is one continued night. The 
him — g q iſland in 


— 


um that-of a bear, and others „ that he has a [reader will find an account of this uninhabite 
large body und but one arm. They aſſign him his abode our Appendix to the firſt volume, page 372. 
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K IV. 


Of AMERICA in general; and the Independent UxIT ED STATEs, formed by the 
late Revolution in the Northern Diviſion of that Continent. wy 


| extent, unknown to the ancients: a country 
diſcovered, ſo lately as the year 1491, by the judgment, 
the vigilance, the perſeverance, and maritime ſkill of the 

reat Columbus, a Genoeſe ; who, by this diſcovery, ex- 
tended geographical knowledge, and the ſcience of na- 
vigation; opened new ſources of commerce, and entirely 
changed the political ſyſtem of Europe. 

America, the fourth grand diviſion of the earth, re- 
ceived its name from Americus Veſpuſius, a Florentine; 
who was far from deſerving that honour, to which he had 
no other claim than a few inconſiderable diſcoveries after 
Columbus had led the way, and his drawing a map of the 
country: if therefore it was proper for it to receive 
the name of an 
have been called Columbia, from the great man who made 
it known to the Europeans; and it is frequently ſo called 
by the Britiſb race of inhabitants there. | 

This New World, as it is emphatically called, extends 
from the frozen regions of the North, where its limits are 
impervious to human obſervation on account of the im- 

paſſable barriers of ice, which never yield to the influence 
of the ſummer ſun, through an extent of country, in 
which ſucceſſively paſs all the climates to be found in the 
other regions of the earth, and at Jength terminates. on 
the ſouth in the ſnowy rocks of Terra del Fuego, Thus 
the continent of America extends from about the eightieth 
degree north, to the fifty- ſixth degree ſouth latitude; and 
where its breadth is known, from the thirty-fifth to the 
hundred and twenty-fifth degree of weſt longitude from 
London, without By ao. the iſlands, ſtretching between 
eight and nine thouſand miles in length: but in its 
reateſt breadth, where certainly known, three thouſand 
8 and ninety; though in the middle it is not 
above ſixty or ſeventy miles over. 
It is bounded on the north by the ſeas about the north 
pole; on the eaſt by Davis's Straits, which ſeparates it 
from Greenland, and by the great Atlantic Ocean, which 
divides it from Europe and Africa; on the ſouth by the 
vaſt Southern or Pacific Ocean; and on the weſt by the 
North Pacific Ocean, which ſeparates it from the eaſtern 
part of the continent of Aſia, the deſolate but mild and 
extenſive regions of New Holland; alſo from New Guinea, 
and an immenſe number cf fruitful and populous iſlands. 
About the ſixtieth degree of north latitude, it very nearly 
joins the moſt eaſtern point of Aſia, a fact which the inde- 
fatigable labours of Captain Cook aſcertained. f 
It is very remarkable, that the climates of North Ame- 
rica are many degrees colder than any of the countries in 
the ſame latitude in Europe: thus New Britain, which 


is nearly in the 
. 


7E are now entering upon a country of amaz ing 


European, it might with more juſtice 


ſame latitude with Great Britain, is in- 


ſupportably cold to an European the greateſt part of the 
frozen country of Newfoundland, the bay of St. Laurence, 
and Cape Breton, lie oppoſite the coaſt of France: Neva 
Scotia and New England are in the ſame latitude. as the 
Bay of Biſcay: New York and Pennſylvania lie oppoſie to 
„ and Portugal. Hence the coldeſt winds of North 
merica blow from the north and the weſt, as they do 
here from the north and the eaſt. Many cauſes = 
been aſſigned for this remarkable increaſe of cold in Aus- 
rica, to that felt under the ſame parallel of latitude in Eu- 
rope : one is, the wind travelling over a vaſt extent of land 
from the north and weſt before it reaches thoſe parts of 
America above mentioned; on the ſame account perhaps 
it is, that the city of Amſterdam, though not one degree 
farther north than London, has a much greater degree 
of cold: the immenſe woods which overſpread vaſt tracts 
of land, are doubtleſs another cauſe ; and ſome philoſo- 
phers have maintained, that America was entirely ovet- 
ſpread with an immenſe ocean, long ſince the records of 
hiſtory ſpeak of Aa and Europe. See Recherches Phi- 
lophique ſur les Americains. 1 PE LEST OLA 
This vaſt continent is divided almoſt in.two. by an 
iſthmus about fifteen hundred miles in length, and. in one 
place ſo narrow as to be only about ſixty miles over; 
but being mountainous, it would be impoſſible, perhaps, 
to open à communication there between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans. All the continent to the north of 
this iſthmus, together with the iſthmus itſelf, is ſtyled 
North America; and all to the ſouth of it, including that 
even on this ſide the equator, is ſtyled South America. 
This narrow neck is called the iſthmus of Darien. 
North America is far from being mountainous, and 
chiefly conſiſts of gentle aſcents and level plains; the 
principal hills in this extenſive tract are called the Acal- 
lachian or Aligany mountains, which extend on the back 
of the new States. But in South America is the im- 
menſely long and lofty chain called the Cordillera of the 
Andes, which in height and length exceed any chain o 
mountains in the other three parts of the earth ; for be- 
ginning near the iſthmus of Darien, they extend to the 
ſtraits of Magellbaens, cutting the whole ſouthern part of 
America in two, and running a length of four thouſand 
three hundted miles. „ 
America is alſo extremely well watered by rivers, not only 
for the ſupport of animal life, and all the advantages of 
fertility, but for the convenience of trade, and the Inter- 
courſe of the diſtant inhabitants by water. In North Ame- 
rica the great river Miſſiſſippi, riſing about the falls of St. 
Antbony in lat. 47 N. runs above two thouſand miles chiefly 
from north to ſouth, receiving in its courſe the Ohio, the 
Miſorie, the Illinois, the 9 the St. Croix, the St. 
. FR terre, 


6 26 


Pierre, and other large rivers, ſcarcely i nferior to the Rhine 


or the Danube, navigable almoſt to their ſourges, er 
ear 


ing open the inmoſt rece f this continent, 

— DK ” theſe are extenſive lakes of freſh water, 
which have a communication with each other, and with 
the great river St. Lawrence, which is navigable for ſhips 
above four hundred miles from its mouth, where it is ſaid: 
to be ninety miles broad. On the eaſtern fide of North 
America are the fine rivers Hudſon, Delaware, Potowmack, 
Suſquehanna, Connecticut, and feveral others of great 
length and by th. 

n Sout i | 
known world, the river of Amazons, and the Rio de la 
Plata: the firſt riſes in Peru, and, after a courſe of above 
three thouſand fix hundred _—_ in _ £ _—_ 

igious number of navigable rivers, falls into the 
2 Braſil and Ens. The Rio de la Plata, 
or Plate River, riſes in the heart of the country, and be- 
comes ſo large by the acceſſion of other conſiderable rivers, 
pouring ſuch an immenſe flood into the ſea, that it makes 
it taſte freſh for ſeveral leagues from the ſhore. Beſides 
theſe there is the Oronolo, and ſeveral other very conſi- 


derable rivers. | 
"h country of ſuch vaſt extent on each fide the equa- 


ates ; but if we except the moſt northern and ſouthern 
parts, which here, as every where elſe, are naturally cold 
and barren, the reſt is an immenſe treaſury of nature, 
producing moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, fruits, trees, 
and woods, to be met wich in the other parts of the 
world, and many of them in greater quantities and higher 
rfeQion. The gold and filver of South America has ſup- 
plied Europe with ſuch immenſe quantities of thoſe precious 
metals, that the value of ſpecie, in conſequence, is greatly 
decreaſed; according to Monteſquieu, the quantity then 
in circulation when he wrote, was, to that before the diſ- 
covery of the Indies, as thirty-two is to one. And in the re- 
volution of about thirty years, which time has elapſed ſince 
He made the calculation, the difference has become conſide- 
rably greater; notwithſtanding the immenſe quantities of 
filver annually carried to China, which never returns. 
The ſouthern divifion of this country alſo produces 
an immenſe quantity of diamonds, pearls, emeralds, ame- 
and other valuable ſtones, which are brou = 
rom thence into Europe, in ſuch quantities, as have alſo 
— lowered their — To theſe may be added a 
t number of other commodities, which, though of 
Teſs price, are of much greater uſe, Of this ſort are 
the conſtant and plentiful ſupplies of cochineal, indigo, 
anatto, logwood, brafil, fuftick, pimento, lignum-vite, 
rice, ginger, cacao, or the chocolate nut, ſugar, tobacco, 


| 


Janes,” cotton, red-wood, the balſams of Tolu, Peru, 
and Chili, Feſuit's bark, mechoacan, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, 
caſſia, tamarindt, hides, furs, ambergris, and a great va- 
riety of woods, roots, and plants, to which, before the 
diſcovery of America, we were either entire ſtrangers, 
or forced to procure them at an exorbitant price from 
Ala and Africes | 

5e alſo a variety of moſt excellent fruits, 
which bere grow wild to great perfection; as pine- apples, 
pomegranates, citrons, lemons, oranges, mancatons, cherries, 
pears, apples, figs, grapes ; vaſt numbers of culinary, me- 
dicinal, and other herbs, roots, and plants. 

Add to this, the ſurpriſing fertility with which the ſoil 
is bleſſed, by which many exotic productions are nouriſh- 
ed in as great perfection as in their native ground. 

With all this plenty and variety, the vaſt continent of 
America formerly laboured under the want of many ne- 
ceſſary aud uſeful commodities : for upon the firſt land- 

ing of the Europeans, they found neither corn, wine, 
nor oil ; the inhabitants in many places knew not the uſe 
of corn, but made their bread of pulſe or roots: their 
drink was the water of the clear ſpring ; and, with regard 
to money, they were ignorant of the uſe of it. Our kind 
of ſheep, goats, cows, aſſes, and horſes, were not to be 
found there, though the land abounded with paſtures ; 
and at firſt the fight of a man on. horſeback would throw 
a whole troop of the innocent and ſimple inhabitants into 
a dzeadful panic. But all theſe animals have been tranſ- 
ported thither in ſuch plenty, and have increaſed ſo faſt 
In thoſe fertile paſtures, that the country has no want of 


ca are the two largeſt rivers in the 


uſt beceſſarily have à variety of ſoils as well as; 
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them, as appears from the innumerable hi . 

larly of oxen, continually exported from — * 
ever, in the room of theſe domeſtic animals the e. 
others no leſs valuable, and to which we in Eurg 5 5 
utter ſtrangers; theſe we ſhall deſcribe in the Ss I 
where they are bred, "ries 

The ſame may be ſaid of the vaſt variety of bird 
be ſeen there, ſome of which greatly ſurpaſs all ; 
to be found in any other parts of the world, 
ſurpriſing beauty, fine ſhape, bright and glo 

The ſeas, lakes, and rivers, 
the greateſt variety of fiſh. 

Before the arrival of the Europeans, they had arts 
their own; having ſome notion of painting, the = 
formed pictures by the beautiful arrangement of * 
of all colours, and in ſome parts built palaces and 3 
ples. Though the uſe of iron was unknown, they po. 
liſhed precious ſtones, cut down trees, and made not only 
ſmall canoes, but boats of conſiderable bulk. The?. 
hatchets were headed with a ſharp flint, and of flin g 
made knives. Thus, at the arrival of the European; 
they afforded a lively picture of the primitive ſtate of 
mankind in the infancy of the world. At that Period the 
arts, the ſciences, and all the learning that had lon 
flouriſhed in theſe more enlightened parts of the _ 
were entirely unknown. 'I heſe, which had before "ig 
velled weft from Egypt to Greece, and from thence to 
Rome, have proceeded in the ſame courſe, and are daily 
gaining ground where ignorance reigned triumphant; and 
the time may arrive, when America may become the ſeat 
of mighty empires, and rival Europe in arms, arts, com. 
merce, and power. 

North America, by the treaties of peace which were 
ratified in the year 1783, and which produced the great 
revolution on that continent, is now divided in the folloy- 
ing manner : 

The dominions of Great Britain contain on the 
continent Labrador, or New Britain, with the countries 
about Hudſon's Bay, Canada, and Næva Scotia: alſo many 
rich and fertile iſlands, the principal of which are Ny. 
foundland, Cape Breton, Providence, Jamaica, St. Chriſ- 
topher's, Antigua, Nevis, Dominica, Barbuda, Anguilla, 
Montſerrat, St. Vincent's, Barbadoes, the Grenades and 
Granadillas: to which may be added, the Bermuda: or 
Summer Iſlands. : 

II. The Thirteen United States of America, viz. Nav 
Hampſhire, Maſſachuſſet's Bay, Rhode Iſland, and Provi- 
dence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Ferſey, 
Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, Theſe, by the 
treaty of peace ſigned at Paris in the year 1783, were 
acknowledged by the commiſfioner on the part of the 
king of Great Britain, to be free ſovereign and indepen- 
dent ftates. The boundaries of theſe United States are 
aſcertained as follows, in theſecond article of that treaty. 
From the north-weſt angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that 
angle which is formed by a line drawn due north from 
the ſource of St. Croix River to the highlands: along the 
faid iſlands, which divide thoſe rivers, that empty them- 
ſelves into the river St. Laurence, from thoſe which fall / 
into the Atlantic Ocean, to the north-weſtermoſt head of 
Connecticut tiver; thence down along the middle of that 
river to 45 N. latitude ; from thence, by a line due weft 
on ſaid latitude, until it ftrikes the river Iroguois or Cata- 
raquy ; thence along the middle of ſaid river into Lake 
Ontario, through the middle of ſaid lake, until it ſtrikes 
the communication by water between that lake and Lake 
Erie; thence along the middle of ſaid communication into 
Lake Erie, through the middle of ſaid lake, until it arrives 
at the water communication between that lake and Lake 
Huron; thence along the middle of ſaid water communica- 
tion into the Lake Huron; thence through the middle of 
ſaid lake to the water communication between that lake 
and Lake Superior; thence through Lake Superior, north- 
ward of the Jes Royal and er way to the Long Lake; 
thence through the middle of ſaid Long Lake, and the 
water communication between it and the Lale of the 
Mods, to the ſaid Lake of the Woods; thence through 
the ſaid lake to the moſt north-weſtern point thereof, and 


from thence on a due weſt courſe to the River Miſſiſippi; 
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alſo abound with 
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thence, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the ſaid 
| River 


„„ 


wer Mi ſiſippi, until it ſhall interſect the northernmoſt 
ef CN Nvtrude, South, by a line to be drawn due 
eat from the determination of the line laſt mentioned, in 
the latitude of 31 N. of the equator, to the middle of 
the River Apalachicola, or Catahouche; thence along the 
middle thereof to its junction with the Flint River; 
thence ſtraight to the head of St. Mary's River; and 
thence down along the middle of St. Marys River to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Eaſt, by a line to be drawn along the 
middle of the River St. Croix, from its mouth in the Bay 
of Fundy to its ſource, and from its ſource directly north 
to the aforeſaid highlands, which divide the rivers that 
fall into the Atlantic Ocean from thoſe which fall into the 
River St. Laurence; comprehending all iſlands within 
twenty leagues of any paft of the ſhores of the United 
Srates, and lying between lines to be drawn due eaſt 
from the points where the aforeſaid boundaries, between 
Nova Scotia on the one part, and Eaf? Florida on the other, 
ſhall reſpectively touch the Bay of Fundy and the At- 
luntic Ocean, excepting ſuch iſlands as now are, and here- 
tofore have been, within the limits of the ſaid province 
of Nova Scotia.“ 

III. The dominions of Spain; containing Louiſiana, 
Ola Mexico, New Mexico, California, Eaſi and t 
Fhrida, in North America: with the extenſive countries 
of Terra Firma, Peru, and La Plata, or Paraguay, in 
South America. 
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America, Chilee, the Kings or Pearl Iſlands, Juan Fernandes, 
and the Gallipages lands, in the Pacific Ocean. 5 

The dominions of France on the continent were con- 
fined to Louiſiana, on the weſtern ſide of the river Miſſiſſippi, 
by the peace of Paris in 1763, which country has ſince 
been transferred to Spain. 

The French have, however, the following iſlands : 
St. Martin's, St. Bartholomew's Deſeada, Guadalupe, 
Maragalante, Martinico, St. Lucia, Tobago, and part of 
Hiſpamola. | 

The dominions of Portugal conſiſt of the rich and 
extenſive country of Braſil, in South America. . 

VI. The dominions of the Dutch conſiſt of Surinam 
in Guiana, on the continent of South America, with the 
iſlands of Curaſſao, Bonaire, and Aruba, near the coaſt 
of Terra Firma; with Euſtatia and Saba, two of the 
Caribbee Iſlands. 5 

VII. T hoſe of the Danes are St. Thomas, and St. Croix. 

VIII. The parts ſtill poſſeſſed by the native Indians 
are, all the countries on the north and weſt of North 
America, which coaſts, to the northward of forty-five de- 
grees, have been carefully explored by Captain Cook, and 
a very lucrative intercourſe in furs carried on with the 
various tribes of Indians. | | | 

In South America the Indians poſſeſs the greateſt part 
of Guiana, and all the moſt ſouthern part of that conti- 
nent, as Patagonia, and the iſland Terra del Fuego. 
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The valuable iflands of Cuba, half of Hiſpaniola, or St. 
Domingo, Porto Rico, Trinidad, and Margaretta, in North 


We ſhall begin with the dominions which are ſtill re- 
tained by Great Britain, 


| 
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I, 


Of the Northern Part of the AMzzican Dominions, now ſubject to GREAT BRI- 
TAIN; particularly of the Countries bordering on HUDSON's-BAY; with the 
Iſlands of NEWFOUNDLAND, CAPE BRETON, and St. JOHN. 


SECT. L 


Of the Countries bordering on Hupsox's- Bar; a particular 
Account of the Climate, Soil, Vegetables, and Mine- 


Weſtward, both over Land and by the Coal, A Deſcrip- 


HE moſt northen part of America ſubject to the 
Engliſh, particularly the countries bordering on 
Hudſon's-bay, which are fituated between 50* and 20 of 
north latitude, and extend between 51 and 100 welt lon- 
itude, including Hudſor's-bay, are bounded on the north 
by unknown lands and ſeas about the pole; on the eaſt, 
by the Atlantic Ocean; on the ſouth, by the Gulf of St. 
ence and Canada; and on the weſt by an immenſe 
country, very thinly inhabited by a ſavage race of Indians. 
Were we to extend the country claimed by Great Britain, 
as far as her mariners have diſcovered to the north, we 
might ſtretch it to 81? 300 N. latitude ; for ſo far Cap- 
tain Hudſon and Captain Bain failed, and gave their 
reſpective names to the bays. : 
The knowledge we have obtained of theſe countries, 
is owing to the repeated attempts that have been made 
to diſcover a north-weſt paſſage to the Ea Indies. But 
though theſe countries, which extend ſixteen hundred 
miles in length, are claimed by Great Britain, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by Engliſh names, as the eaſt coaſt of Hudſon's: bay 


that of New Britain, and the weſt by that of New North| 


b 
Nala and New South Wales; yet very little advantage has 
been made of them, except by the Hudſon s- bay company, 
who have ſeveral ſettlements on the coaſt of Fudſon's- 
bay. : F_ 300 ö 
'F ormerly the Hudſon s- bay company, jealous of an in- 
terference in their monopoly, exerted all their influence 
to quaſh a ſpirit of diſcovery-in theſe regions; and when 


the year 1741, to trace the coaſts to the north-weſt ward, 


the cauſe of the failure of that attempt was imputed by 


ſome to the ſecret practices of the company. The pre- 


ſent governor and committee, however, make amends 


nerals. The late Attempts to trace the Country to the North- for the narrow prejudices of their predeceſſors, for every 


{thing has been done by them which could be required to- 


ward perfecting a ſearch for a north-weſt paſſage. In the 
year 1761 an unſucceſsful attempt was made by order 


of the company, by a Captain Chri/topher, who repeated 
his voyage the enſuing ſummer, but found neither inlet 
nor river which could contribute to the intereſts of com- 

rney 


merce. 
In December 1770, the company cauſed a jou 

to be taken by land, which was performed by Mr. 
Hearne, in the company's ſervice, attended by ſome 
truſty northern Indians. In this he was employed more 
than eighteen months, returning 3oth June 1772: in 
that time he proceeded to latitude 72, and about 25* W. 
longitude from fort Prince of Wales, from whence he de- 
parted, Mr. Hearne travelled 1300 miles before he ar- 
rived at the ſea; his moſt weſtern diſtance from the coaſt 
of Hudſon's-bay was near 600 miles, and a vaſt track of 
continent ſtretched farther on in that direction. The 
muſt powerful race of Indians inhabiting theſe regions are 
the Arathepeſcow, who make continual ſlaughter amon 
the inferior tribes, of which the moſt weſtward are called 
Dog-ribbed Indians. Some other tribes he was informed 
inhabited the country about and beyond the arctic circle; 
theſe were called Copper-coloured and Northern Indians. 
Whilſt Captain Cook was employed in his laſt voyage, 
a conſiderable object of which was to explore the 
we/tern coaſt of North America in high latitudes, and 
to aſcertain if, by means of any large rivers, the inte- 
rior parts -of that continent could be rendered ac- 
ceſſible by ſhipping, and a communication. opened 
with Lake Superior, the armed brig the Lion was 


* 


| 


Baffin's Bay to explore the coaſts, and obtain a paſſage 


Captain Chriſtopher Middleton, in conſequence of the ſan- 
guine hopes entertained by Mr. Dobbs, was ſent out, in 
* 


ſent out in the ſummer of 1776 to Davis's Straits and 


on that fide, with a view to co-operate with Captain 
| | Cook, 
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Cook; who it was ſuppoſed would, about that time, be try- 
ing for a paſſage on the oppoſite ſide of America. This 
attempt not being made to the ſatisfaction of the board of 
Admiralty, another commander was ſent out the next 
year, in the ſame ſhip, for the ſame purpoſe ; but this 
voyage proved no more ſatisfactory than the former. 


See 


Veyage, page xlvii. o I. "is | : 
Ss A cold is the climate, that Mr. Ellis, who 


wintered in a creek, about five miles above Tor Fort, 
in only 57 30” N. latitude, was ſcarce able to preſerve 
his own life and the lives of his party, although every 

_ precaution was taken to fence againſt the cold, by con- 
ſtructing an houſe of thick pieces of timber, and each 
crevice cloſe ſtuffed with moſs, and plaſtered over with 
clay ; yet at the beginning of November, the cold be- 
came ſo intenſe, that all the bottled beer became frozen, 
although packed up in tow, and placed near a good fire. 
Abroad, the cold became inſupportable, unleſs they were 
entirely incaſed in the warmeſt furs. No kind of liquid 
indeed could withſtand the cold, for brandy, and even 
ſpirits of wine, froze ; the latter only to a conſiſtence of 
oil. If the men touched iron, or any other ſolid ſur- 
face, their fingers were frozen faſt to it; and if, in 
drinking a dram of brandy out of a glaſs, they chanced 
to touch the glaſs with their tongue or lips, in pulling it 
away the ſkin was left upon it. 

The hares, rabbits, and partridges, which in ſummer 
are brown and grey, change in winter to white, Every 
animal is here furniſhed by nature with extraordinary 
furs, to refiſt the cold, which fall off as the warm wea- 


ther returns; and even this is the caſe with the dogs and 


cats brought hither from Europe. 

In the ſouthern part of this country the ſoil is fertile, 
the ſurface being a looſe dark mould, under which are 
layers of different coloured clay. | 

There are many ſorts of minerals here'; particularly lead 
and iron ore, and the natives who live to the northward, 
frequently bring pieces of copper to the factory. There 
are likewiſe a great variety of tales, ſpars, and roci-cryſ- 
tals of different colours, as red and white, the former 
reſembling rubies, and the latter, which are very tranſ- 
parent, ſhooting into pentangular priſms. In the northern 
parts is found a kind of coal; the a/be/tos, or ftone- flax, 
is found here; and alſo a ftone of a black, ſmooth, 

and ſhining ſurface, that eaſily ſeparates into thin tranſ- 

arent leaves, which the natives uſe as looking-glaſſes. 

Ehe country likewiſe abounds in various kinds of marble, 

ſome ſpeckled with green, blue, and red, and others per- 
fectly white. | 

. Among t 
other beaſts; with a great variety of birds, as. ſwans, 
wild-geeſe, plouer, ducks, and many others that fly to the 
northward in the ſpring to breed, and return to the ſouth- 
ward in autumn. There are likewiſe eagles, hawks, par- 
tridges, peaſants, crows, and owls. - 
As the inhabitants of this country are cloathed in the 

ſkins of beavers, and as the principal trade conſiſts in thoſe 
ſkins, with which they have ſupplied us by means of the 

Hudſon's-=bay company, it will be proper to give here a 

deſcription of that curious animal. A large beaver is 

about twenty-eight inches in length, from the hind part 

- of the head to the root of the tail, and weighs ſixty or 

ſeventy pounds, but their colour. is different; in ſome 

places they are black, in others white, and in others al- 

moſt of the colour of the deer. It is an amphibious ani- 

mal. The beaver, or, as it is likewiſe called, the caſtor, 

lives to a great age; the females generally bring forth 

four young ones at a time. Their jaws are furniſhed with. 
two cutters and eight grinders; the upper cutter is two 

inches and a half in length, and the lower ſomething 

longer, the upper jaw projects over the lower one. The 
head is ſhaped like that of a rat, and is ſmall in propor- 

tion to its body; its ſnout is long, its eyes ſmall, and its 
ears ſharp and round: its legs are about five inches in 

length, with paws formed like a man's hand; but the 
hind feet are webbed like the toes of a gooſe. 
is ſhaped like the blade of a paddle, and is four inches 
broad where it joins to the body, ſive or fix in the mid- 

dle, and three at the extremity: it is about fourteen 
inches in length, and about an inch in thickneſs, It N 
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he animals are deer, rabbits, beayers, and 
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different avenues to each houſe, which they enter under 


covered with a ſcaly ſkin, the ſcales bein 
of an inch long, and fold over each other likethole of x fiſh 
The induſtry, foreſight, and good management of th N 
animals are extremely ſurpriſing, and ſcarce credible th 
thoſe who never ſaw them. When they want to has 
a ſettlement, three or four, or more of them, aſſemble 
together, and firſt pitch upon a place where they m : 
have proviſions, ſuch as the bark of trees, roots, or Ar 
with every thing neceſſary for erecting their . 
which muſt be ſurrounded with water; and if chere de 
neither a convenient lake nor pond, they make one 5 
ſtopping the courſe of ſome brook or river. For this 
purpoſe they cut down trees, above the place where the 
are reſolved to build, and take their meaſures ſo well ag 
always to make the tree fall towards the water, that the 
may have the leſs diſtance to roll it when they have cut 
off the branches. This done, they float it to the place 
appointed, and theſe pieces they cut bigger or leſs to 
ſuit their convenience. Sometimes they uſe the trunks of 
large trees, which they lay flat in the water; at others the 
faſten ſtakes in the bottom of the channel, and then in. 
terweaving ſmall branches, fil! up the vacancies with 
clay, mud, and moſs, in ſuch a manner as renders the 
dam very tight and ſecure. In theſe works their tails 
ſerve them for carts and trowels, and their teeth for ſaws 
and axes ; their paws ſupply the place of hands, and their 
feet ſerve inſtead of oars. 
The conſtruction of their houſes is no leſs admirable. 
they are generally built upon piles, at ſome diſtance from 
the ſhore, but ſometimes cloſe to the banks of the rivers. 
they firſt make holes at the bottom of the water for plant. 
ing. ſix poſts, upon which each of their edifices is built 
in a moſt curious manner; their form is round, with a 
flat roof; the walls are two feet thick, and ſometimes 
more; they are formed of the ſame materials as the dams 
juſt mentioned, and every part is ſo well finiſhed, that no 
air can poſſibly enter: about two-thirds of the edifice is 
raiſed above the water; in this they lodge, and are care. 
ful to keep it clean. They have generally three or four 


g near a quarts 


water. To provide proviſions againſt the winter, they 
draw the ſticks they cut from the trees, and thruſting one 
end into the mud, let them lie under the water to pre- 
ſerve the bark green and tender for their winter provi- 
ſions. There are ſometimes found eight or ten beavers 
in one houſe, at others not more than three or four; and 
let them be as numerous as they will, they all lodge upon 
one floor. | Ya yy 

The beavers are excellent food, but the tongue and 
tail are the moſt delicious parts. The Indians ſometimes 
roaſt theſe animals in the ſame manner as we do pigs, 
firſt burning off their fur, FEI 

The coaſts are frequented by ſzals, and the rivers and 
lakes have very large fturgeons, pike, and trout; with 
two very delicious kinds of fiſh, the one called zitymar, 
the other reſembling an cel, ſpotted with yellow and 
white, and called by the natives muthoy : theſe are reck- 
oned fatteſt in winter, at which ſeaſon they are caught 
by making holes in the ice, and letting down a baited 
hook, at which the fiſh greedily bites. At the mouths 
of the rivers, eſpecially thoſe more to the north, are 
plenty of fine ſalmon, trout, and a fiſh called a „acer, 
which reſembles a carp. There comes in with the flood 
— a great number of white whales, which are eaſily 
taken, , ont 


er. I: 15 
The Perſons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Religion, of 
the INDIANS on the weſtern Coaſt of Hupson's-Bar; 


_, with a Deſcription of York Factory, 
6 H E natives are of the middle ſize, and of a copper 
colour: they bave black eyes, and long, lank, 
black hair; but their features vary as in Europe. They 
are of a cheerful diſpoſition, good-natured, affable, friend- 
ly, and honeſt in their dealings. Eg ai. | 
In ſummer the men are cloathed in a cloſe coat made 
of a blanket, which they buy of the Engh/h ſettled in their 


neighbourhood. They have a pair of leather ſtockings, 
which reach ſo high as to ſerve alſo for breeches, and 


they make their ſhoes of the ſame materials, 
| | | The 


Hupsox's-BA . 


The clothes of the women differ from thoſe of the men 
only in their generally wearing a petticoat that in win- 
ter comes a little lower than their knees. Their ordinary 
apparel is made of the ſkins of deer, otters, or beaver, 
with the hair or fur on them. The fleeves of their up- 
per habit are generally tied on with ſtrings at the ſhoul- 
ders, ſo that their arm- pits, even in the depth of winter, 
are expoſed to the cold, which they imagine contributes 
to their health: their diſeaſes indeed are but few, and 
thoſe chiefly ar iſe from colds caught after drinking ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, which they buy of the Engliſh; and it is 
a melancholy truth, that thuſe who live near the ſet- 
tlements of the Hudſon's bay company, are, by drunken- 
neſs become meigre, ſmall, indolent, and hardly able 
to encounter the hardſhips of the country ; while thoſe 
who live at a diſtance are hardy, vigorous, and active. 
They dwell in tents covered with movyſe and deer- 
ſkins ſewed together. Theſe are of a circular form, pro- 
bably becauſe ſuch form is moſt capacious and conve- 
nient for their ſitting round the fire, which is in the 
middle. They are formed of poles, which are extended 
at the bottom, and at the top lean to the centre, where 
an opening is left to admit the light and let out the 
ſmoke. They ſtrew the floor with the tops of pine- 
trees, and lie with their feet to the fire and their heads 
to the ſides of the tent. The entrance is generally on 
the S. W. fide, and they go in by lifting up one of the 
ſkins, to which is faſtened a piece of ſtick, to make it 
flap cloſe. : 

They have a cuſtom that muſt appear ſhocking to 
every humane mind, and in which they are in ſome 
meaſure imitated by the Hottentots. The latter, as hath 
been mentioned in treating of Caffraria, (ſee vol. I. 
p. 373.) expoſe their parents, when labouring under the 
infirmities of old age, to periſh with hunger, or to be 
devoured by wild beaſts, and theſe Indians ſtrangle theirs 
for when their parents grow ſo old as to be unable to 
ſupport themſclves by their own labour, they require 
their children to ſtrangle them, and their performing it 
is eſteemed an act of duty. This is done in the following 
manner: the old perſon's grave being dug, he goes into 
it, and after having converſed and ſmoaked a pipe, or per- 
haps drank a dram or two with his children, he informs 
them that he is ready; upon which two of them put a 
thong about his neck, one ſtanding on one fide, and the 
other oppoſite to him, which they pull violently till he 
expires; they then cover him with earth, and over that 
erect a kind of rough monument of ſtones. Such old 
people as have no children, require this office of their 
friends; but in this caſe it is not always complied with. 

They are ſaid to acknowledge a go of infinite 
goodneſs, whom they ſtile Uckewma, or the Great Chief; 
him they conſider as the author of all the bleſſings they 
enjoy, and fing a kind of hymn to his praiſe, in a grave 
and ſolemn tone, that is not altogether diſagreeable ; but 
their religious ſentiments are very inconſiſtent and con- 
fuſed. They likewiſe acknowledge another being, 
whom they call Wittieca, and repreſent as the author of 
all evil ; of him they are much afraid ; but it is not ſaid 
that they uſe any methods to appeaſe him. 

We have already ſpoken, (ſect. I.) of a Journey made 
into theſe parts by Mr. Aarne, attended by ſome of the 
native Indians, for the purpoſe of diſcovery, In the 
courſe of his progreſs he paſſed through an immenſe 
tract of land, in which dreary deſarts, frozen lakes, and 
tribes of miſerable Indians, without fixed habitations, 
were the only objects which preſented themſelves. 
Before he paſſed the Arctic circle, and all the while he 
proceeded farther northward, which was in the months 
of June and July, the ſun was always a good height 
above the horizon. On his return, in January 1772, 
the Indians who accompanied him happened to find, in 
a little hut, a young woman, fitting alone, who, on 
examination, appeared to be one of the weſtern dog-r:bbed 
Indians. She had been taken priſoner by the Aratha- 
peſcou Indians in the ſummer of 1770, and the next ſum- 
mer ſhe eſcaped from them, deſigning to return to her 
own country, but it was ſo far off ſhe could not trace 
back the way. The particulars which the related 
throw great light on the manners of the Indians in theſe 
8 * forlorn wanderer had not ſeen a human 
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face for ſix months, but procured a good ſubſiſtence by 
ſnaring rabits, partridges, and ſquirrels; and at that time 
was In good health and fleſh, She had made herſelf a 
comfortable warm winter cloathing of theſkins of rabbits, 
When ſhe made her eſcape all the ſtock which. ſhe 
poſſeſſed was about five inches of an iron hoop for a 
knife, a ſtone for a ſteel, and other hard ſtones for flints, 
beſides other fire tackle, as tinder, &c. about an inch 
and an half of the ſhank of the ſhoeing of an arrow, the 
iron of which ſhe had made into an awl. Half a ſcore 
of the men who accompanied Mr. Hearne preſently 
began to wreſtle with each other, to determine who 
ſhould have her for a wife. She related, that when the 
Arathapeſcow Indians took her priſoner, they ſtole on the 
tents of her tribe in the night, when the occupiers were 
aſſeep, and killed every ſoul, except herſelf and three 
other young women: her father, mother, and huſband, 
were in the ſame tent with her, and they were all killed. 
Her child, about five months old, ſhe took with her, 
wrapped in a bundle of her cloathing, undiſcovered, in 
the night; but when the party arrived at the place 
where they had left their wives, the Indian women 
began to examine the bundle, and diſcovering the child, 
killed it immediately. The relation of this ſhocking 
ſcene only excited laughter in the ſavages of Mr. 
Hearne's gang. She deſcribed her country as ſo far to 
the weſtward, that ſhe never ſaw any iron there, or other 
kind of metal, till taken priſoner; thoſe of her tribe 
making their hatchets and chiſſels of deers* horns, their 
knives of ſtone and bone; their arrows are ſhod with a 
kind of flate, with bones and deers' horns, and their in- 
ſtruments to make their wood-work are nothing elſe than 
beavers” teeth, They had heard of the uſeful materials 
with which the other nations to the eaſtward of them are 
ſupplied by the Engliſp; but inftead of drawing nearer, - 
to be in the way of trading for iron work, and other uſe- 
ful articles, they are obliged to retreat farther back, to 
avoid the Arathapeſcow Indians, who make ſurpriſing 
22 among them every year, both in winter and 
ummer. 
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The Hudſon's Bay Company poſſeſs three forts, or 
rather factories, on the ſouthern coaſt of James's Bay, by 
which the ſouth eaſtern termination of Hudſon's Bay is 
diſtinguiſhed, and where its vaſt breadth is contracted to 
within five degrees of longitude. Theſe factories bear 
the name of Rupert, Mooſe, and Albany; each of which 
ſtands at the mouth of a river, and lie from 50?. 50' to 
52%. N. latitude: there is alſo a factory called Flam- 
borouzh, ſituated a conſiderable way up Hays's River. 
But, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the climate in this 
weſtern hemiſphere, the company's two principal facto- 
ries are ſtill more to the northward ; the one is York fort, 
which ſtands on the N. E. point of a long and nar- 
row ifland, dividing a vaſt river into two extenſive 
branches, which diſcharge themſelves into the bay at the 
factory; one of theſe branches is called Nelſon's river, 
and the other Hayes's; this factory lies in 57. 25 N. 
latitude, and longitude 92%. 30 w. The moſt north- 
ern ſettlement is Prince of Maless fort, at the mauth of 
Churchill river, in 58%. 48' N. latitude, and 94%. 7' W. 
longitude, about 120 miles N. W, of the former. 

In the year 1782, M. de Perouſe, in the Sceptre of 74 
guns, having under his command two frigates of 36 
guns each, was ſent by the Admiral of the French fleet in 
America, on an expedition againſt the Eugliſb ſettlements 
on Hudſon's Bay. The difficulties and dangers which he 
encountered, in paſſing the ſtraits which lead from the 
Atlantic Ocean into this vaſt bay, (which in magnitude 
is nearly equal to the Mediterranean Sea) cauſed the ſum- 
mer to be nearly waſted before he doubled the eaſtern 
point of the bay, and although it was then the beginning 
of Auguſt, his farther progreſs was impeded by intenſe 
fogs and vaſt floating iſlands of ice, Crofling the bay, 
however, in its wideſt part, he came before fort Prince of 
Wiles, which he found quite unprepared to withſtand 
the attack of an European enemy, hoſtile ſhips having 
then for the firſt time appeared in thoſe parts. The 


French commander afterward proceeded to York Fort, 
which was equally defenceleſs. The buildings were 
2 U-— blown 
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blown up, and the merchandize in general deſtroyed. 
The computation made by the viRtors of the loſs ſuſ- 
tained to the Company was half a million ſterling ; but 
this was an enormous exaggeration, made for no other 
urpoſe than to give idea] conſequence to the expedition. 
1 heſe poſſeſſions were reſtored to the Engli/þ by the 
ace which took place the enſuing year. g 
The Hudſon's Bay Company was incorporated by Char- 
ter in the year 1670 : its capital originally was little 
more than 10, oool. but it has increaſed to upwards of 
100,000. The trade carried on from hence is of the 
moſt beneficial nature to Great Britain, as large quan- 
tities of furs are obtained upon the moſt advantageous 
terms, in exchange for the manufactures of England, 
particularly iron tools; theſe furs are imported, and the 
greateſt part of them manufactured for uſe. It has been 
much contended, that fo Jucrative a commerce ought 
not to receive the ſhackles of a monopoly ; and it is pro- 
bable that they would have been long ſince taken off, 
if the climate had been ſufficiently temperate to admit of 
eſtabliſhing governments and revenue officers, as the 
proſpect of extending influence, by creating patronage, 
is never overlooked by government; but England being 
in poſſeſſion of Canada, has greatly leſſened the trade 
carried on at the factories on the coaſt of Hudſon's Bay, 
and of late years the weſtern coaſt of America, about the 
ſame parallel of latitude, has become a mart for the ſame 
eommodity, but conveyed to a different market, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak in the next ſection. 


S.E c T. II. 


Of NooTKE A, er Kinc Grorcs's SouND, and the Trade 


T HE diſcovery of this harbour by Capt. Czok, in 
= the year 1778, has been related, and the manners 
of the people ſomewhat circumſtantially deſcribed, in the 
Summary of the third Voyage of that great navigator, 
given in the Appendix to the firſt Volume of this work, 
p. 594 to 597; the prices given by the Chineſe for the 
furs procured here on that voyage, have been likewiſe 
ſpoken of Pages 614 and 615, which led Capt. King to 
recommend the carrying on a regular commerce from 


Nootha Sound to China. The adventurous ſpirit and en- 


commercial views, which ſo ſtrongly character- 
ize Britiſh merchants, were highly gratified by ſuch a 
project; and. ſeveral merchants: of London formed an 
aſſociation, and fitted out ſhips for the purpoſe ; nor 
have their expectations been diſappointed, although the 
diſtance from Europe to this weſtern coaſt of North 
America, neceſſarily ſubjects the ſhips to a long and moſt 
cireuitous voyage; ſome ſhips have likewiſe proceeded 
from Botany Bay to this ſound, and others from China. 


This new branch of commerce chiefly interfered with 


the intereſt of the Ruſſians, the Chineſe having for a con- 
ſiderable time been ſupplied with furs from catha, 
by 7 merchants; but it was from a power whoſe 
jealouſy was excited by no immediate claſh of intereſts, 
that the Exgliſb were interrupted in carrying on a traffic 
which is likely to procure ſome of that ſilver which 
Ching has for many years continued to engulf. 
The Spamards, conſidering themſelves as poſſeſſing a 
right to alb the weſtern coaſt of North America, founded 
on a vague and indefinite grant from pope Alexander VI. 
have ever looked 'with a. jealous eye upon the ſhips of 


other European nations who viſit the South Sea ; they actu- 


ally ſeized upon the Engliſß ſhips which they found in 
Nootha Sound, and impriſoned the officers and crews ; 
but as the court of Madrid has agreed to reſtore the 
ſhips and men, and make the owners full ſatisfaction, it 
is to be hoped and expected that the trade with the 
Indians reſiding about this harbour, will continue to be 
carried on by the Zngh/b, without the flames of war 
being kindled between the two nations. Nootha Sound 
lies in 49%. 33 N. latitude, and in 126% 48 W. longi- 
tude from Greenwich, at the mouth of a great river which 


7 is ſuppoſed to extend far up the country, in a S. E. 


direction, and to have its ſource near to that of the 
Hippi, but of this no certain information has yet | 
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Of the Tribes of EsK18aux, or EsK1Moyy, jj; 


PHE tribes of Indians who inhabit the Country to the 

eaſtward of thoſe already deſcribed, are the E#imeaux, 
which name is derived from an Indian word that ſigni- 
fies eaters of raw fleſh; for, after thoroughly drying the 
fleſh of the beaſts they kill, they eat it without any other 
preparation; and it is evident that to this Indian term is 
added a French termination; but to adapt it to the Eng- 
1 pronunciation, it ſhould rather have been written by 


our authors Etimotos. 


Theſe people are of ſeveral tribes, ſome inhabiting the 
country to the N. of Hudſon's Bay, on and above the Ar&ic 
Circle, and others that on the E. which is called Labradore, 
or New Britain, extending in the whole over thirty degrees 
of latitude, Thoſe to the N. are in numbers fewer, in 
ſtature more dwarfiſh, and in every reſpect ſuffer ſeverely 
under the rigour of their climate, but in each part the 
human race 18 very thinly ſcattered, their lives are never 
extended to an European old age, and their manners are 
coarſely ſavage, though to Europeans they behave peace. 
ably, and on many occaſions havediſcovered a diſintereſted 
readineſs to relieve thoſe in diſtreſs, The Eſuimeaur 
Indians are of a dark copper colour, ſhort of ſtature, the 
talleſt ſeldom exceeding five feet in height, their heads 
are large, their faces flat, and their feet rematkably ſmall. 
The women are coarſe and ill favoured; ſuch as are mo- 


| thers have long and flabby breafts, cauſed by the cuſtom 


of giving ſuck to their children till they are five or ſix 
years old ; they likewiſe are accuſtomed to carry their 
children at their backs, who, in that poſition, drag at the 
breaſt, and draw the milk over the ſhoulder of their mo- 
ther, which contributes to ſuch a diſtention. During the 
ſeverity of the long winter, which reigns in the northern 
parts more particularly, theſe people reſide in huts con- 
ſtructed of ſtones cloſely cemented together, and rendered 
extremely warm. Whilſt the ſhort ſummer continues, 
which is only about three months, the weather is in- 
tenſely hot; at which ſeaſon, and fo long as the climate 
is ſupportable, theſe Indians are chiefly upon the water 
in their boats, procuring fiſh for their ſubſiſtence : they 
are bold, intrepid, and expert in purſuing whales through 
all the dangers of a tempeſtuous ſea : — the oil obtained 
from, ſeals and whales they efteem the higheſt gratifica- 
tion. It is ſaid that one of theſe Indians, a young man, 
who had been accuſtomed to live for ſeveral years among 
Europeans, conforming to their manner and diet, being 
in ſome diſtant part, and ſtanding by an Engliſhman, 
who was cutting up a ſeal, from which the oil flowed . 
copiouſly, he collected as much of it as he could in the 
palms of his hands, and ſwallowed it with extreme 
avidity, exclaiming © ah! how happy was I in my 
own dear country, when I had my belly full of this deli- 
cious fare.” Indeed no people entertain a greater par- 

tiality for their native country than the Eſuimaux; one 

reaſon for which predilection, in them, but which is alſo 

prevalent amongſt the inhabitants of all the dreary re- 

gions of the earth, has been faid to ariſe from his organs 

of reſpiration being only ſuited to the denſe air which he 

breathes, his habits of life being ſuch as would render it 

— for him to reſpire in a ſofter or more temperate 

climate; even the atmoſphere of Am/terdam, Copenbugen, 

or London, which in ſome months of the year is thick 
and foggy, an E/quimaux would feel too clear for his lungs, 

and from his confirmed habits alſo all the pleaſurable. 
delights of an European would only excite in him ab- 

horrence. N . 

The food and manner of living of theſe Indians, ſub- 
ject them to all the dreadful conſequences of an inve- 
terate ſcurvy: they are likewiſe frequently afflicted with 
blindneſs, from the country which they inhabit being 
covered with ſnow during eight or nine months in the 
year, the reflections of the ſun's rays from which prove 
very injurious to the organs of ſight, particularly during 
the ſpring of the year; to guard againſt this baneful 
effect, they provide themſelves with what they call ſnow 
eyes,” which conſiſt of a piece of wood or ivory placed 
before. the eyes, and- tied to the back part of the head, 
in which two boles are perforated, which are ſomewhat 


ſmaller than the eye, and through theſe they view 


objects 


{ 
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objects in the manner as we make uſe of perſpective 
glaſſes, though they are unacquainted with that artificial 
medium. | 
The clothes of the men are made of ſeal-ſkins, and 
ſometimes of the ſkins of land and ſea-fowl ſewed to- 
ther; their coats have a heod like a capuchin, are cloſe 
from the breaſt before, and reach no lower than the 
middle of the thigh : - the breeches are cloſe before and 
behind, gathered like a purſe, with a ſtring, and tied 
about their waiſts : they have ſeveral pairs of boots and 
ſocks, which they wear one over another, to keep them 
warm and dry. The difference between the dreſs. of the 
men and that of the women is, that the latter have a nar- 
row flap behind to their jacket, that reaches to their 
heels. Their hoods are likewiſe larger and wider at the 
ſhoulders, for the ſake of carrying their children in them 
at their backs ; and their boots, which are a great deal 
wider, are commonly ſtuck out with whalebone, becauſe 
when they want to put a child out of their arms, they 
ſlip it into one of their boots till they can take it up 
again. A few of them wear ſhifts of ſeal's bladders 
ſewed together. Their clothes are in general ſewed 
very —＋ this is performed with an ivory needle, and 
the ſinews of a deer ſplit fine, which are uſed for thread. 
They diſcover a good deal of taſte in adorning them with 
ſtripes of different coloured ſkins ſewed in the manner of 
borders, cuffs, and robings for their clothes, which 
altogether appear handſome as well as convenient. 

T heſe ſimple people were ſo far from being jealous of 
their wives, that they offered them to the Engliſb ſailors, 
from an opinion that the children they had by them would 
be in every reſpe& as much ſuperior to thoſe of their na- 
tion as they took the Engliſh to be; for they imagine, 
ſays our author, that in the moſt literal ſenſe every man 
begets his like, and that the ſon of a captain muſt infal- 
_ libly be a captain. | 15 

On their going to ſea, in order to catch fiſh, they 
uſually take in their boats a bladder filled with train-oil, 
as our people do a dram-bottle, and ſeem to drink the 
contents with the ſame reliſh; and when their ſtock is 
out, they have been ſeen to draw the bladder through 
their teeth in- order to extract the very laſt drop of- this 


precious liquid. | | 
* ECT. V. 
Of NEWFoOUNDLAND. | 


NE WFOUNDLAND received its name from 
John Cabot, a Venetian, but employed by Henry VII. 
of England, who diſcovered it in the year 1497. ' It is of 
a triangular form, and ſituated to the E. of the gulf of Sr. 
Laurence, between 47%. 500. and 51* . N. latitude, and 
between 522. 20/. and 58. W. longitude from Greenwich: 
it is bounded to the E. and 8. by the Atlantic Ocean, on 


the N. by the ſtraits of Belleiſſe, which divide it from | 


New Britain, or Labrador, and on the W. by the Gulf of 
St. Laurence. It is computed to be three hundred miles 
long, and two hundred broad. 
The coaſts are extremely ſubject to fogs, occaſioned by 
the vapours exhaled from the lakes and ſwamps with 
which the iſland abounds; yet the air is ſalubrious. The 
winters are ſevere, attended with almoſt continual ſtorms 
of ſnow and fleet, the ſky being uſually overcaſt. 
The ſoil is generally ſuppoſed to be barren, except 
on the banks of the rivers, which are tolerably fertile. 
There are however woods of different kinds throughout 
almoſt all the country, for ſeveral miles from the coaſt, 
which contain abundance of timber fit for ſhip and boat 
building, as well as for erecting ſtages for curing and 
drying fiſh ; and beyond theſe woods, where the lands 
have been cleared, there are in many places good paſ- 
turage. The inland parts of the country riſe into high 
hills, and fink into bogs and ſwamps ; where ſuch. parts 
as are not covered with water, afford only ſhrubs, ſpruce, 
and white moſs. This iſland however contains many ſine 
rivers; lakes and rivulets, which abound with beavers, otters, 
and other animals, and afford great plenty of ſalmon, and 
various other ſpecies of fiſh; The foreſts are ſtored with 
der, mooſe, bears, wolves, and foxes in great plenty; but 
here are few cattle, ſheep, or borſes; inſtead of the latter, 
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other neceſſaries. Theſe they manage with great dex- 
terity, fixing them in leathern collars, and yoking to- 
gether what number they pleaſe. There are here great 
plenty of wild fowl, but the ſtaple commodity of the 
iſland is cod-fiſh, which are larger and in greater abun- 
dance, than in any other part of the world; and from 
hence a conſiderable part of Europe is chiefly ſupplied 
with this article, particularly the ports ſituated in the 
Baltic, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. 

A vaſt bank is formed to the eaſtward and ſouthward 
of this iſland, by the earth and ſand which the violence 
of the ſea drives from the adjacent continent: this bank 
extends to very near ten degrees of longitude, but its 
breadth is more circumſcribed, being little more than 
half that extent where broadeſt. Here the fiſhery for 
cod is carried on to the greateſt effect. A thick fog 
ſettles on this ſpot throughout the year, which the force 
of the ſun is never able to diſſipate, or at moſt but for a 
1. ſhort interval. h 

his fiſhery has been carried on by the Engliſh ever 
ſince the year 1608; the ſpot then choſen was from Cape 
Bonavi/ia to Cape Ras, taking in all the eaſtern coaſt, 
which laid the foundation for the town of St. John's, 
ſituated in 47% 32". N. latitude, and in 52% 26. W. 
longitude from Greenwich, the harbour there being ſafe 
and commodious. The French likewiſe, about the ſame 
time, had ſome veſlels employed in the cod fiſhery to 
the ſouth of Newfoundland. They erected ſome huts on 
ſhore in the bay of Placentia, where, in the year 1687 
they built a ſmall fort. A jealouſy of each other ſoon 
aroſe, but by the'13th article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
the abſolute right in the iſland was acknowledged to 
belong to Great Britain, whilſt the French retained the 
right of fiſhing on the ſouthern coaſt, and on ſome parts 
of the great bank. 

The cod is the fiſh which reſorts to theſe banks in 
great ſhoals; it is of a ſmaller ſize than ſome which are 
caught in the European ſeas, and ſeldom exceeds eighteen 
or twenty inches in length. Throughout all nature there 
are no living creatures ſo prolific as fiſh, and amongft 
the various ſpecies of fiſh none are more exuberant.in 
fecundity; than the. cod, ſeveral millions of eggs having 
been counted in a ſingle fiſh. During the latter end of 


| July, and through the whole month of Auguſt, theſe fiſh 


are not found here; but they are vaſtly abundant through 
the reſt of the year. The fiſhery, with this interruption, 
is continued from the beginning of the month of April 
to the latter end of September; for in the winter ſea- 
ſan the ſun does not impart ſufficient heat to dry the 
fiſh ; they not being eaten freſh, but ſalted and dried for 
diſtant. markets: ſome are only ſalted, and then they are 
called green cad. From the liver of the cod an oil is 
extracted. They are caught with lines, which are baited 
with a particular ſpecies of ſmall fiſh. F | 
Great Britain, at the loweſt computation, | annually 
employs upward of three thouſand fail in this fiſhery; on 
board of which, and on ſhore, to cure and pack the fiſh, 


are not leſs than ten thouſand. hands; ſo that it is at the 


ſame time not only a very profitable branch of. trade to 
the -merchant, but a ſource of | livelihood to many 
thouſands of people, and a moſt excellent nurſery to the 
royal navy, which is hence ſupplied with a great number 


On theſe coaſts are alſo taken a great number of 
whales, ſeals, porpoiſes, &c. ſo that above ſive thouſand 
barrels of oil, beſides a great quantity of whale-bone, 
ſeal-ſkins, &c..are annually. exported from hence to dif- 
ferent parts of the world; all which ſufficiently ſhe the 
importance of the iſland notwithſtanding the ſeverity 
of the climate, and the roughneſs and barrenneſs of the 
ſoil. in ISIS e „ Saver; gee 1 - 

The number of Engliſb inhabitants on the iſland is 
uncertain and fluctuating. They are indeed very in- 
conſiderable, if compared with its extent; but there are 
not half the number in winter that there are in ſummer. 
Placentia, now the capital of the iſland, which is ſeated 
on the ſouthern point, contains no more than between 
three and fourſcore houſe. 
lt appears from the fifteenth report of the com- 
miſſioners appointed to examine the public accounts and 


the inhabitants make uſe of dogs for drawing wood and 


revenues of the kingdom, (in which report they ſtate the 
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produce and expenditure of the cuſtoms in the colonies 
and p'antations)- that the ſalaries and incidental charges 
for Newfoundland, amounted, in the year 1784, to 3541. 
and that nothing was brought into the revenue from 
thence. 

The ſhips employed in this fiſhery are from fifty to 
an hundred and fifty tons: they generally have from 
twelve to twenty five men on board. Theſe veſſels 
come to ſhore every day, where the fiſhermen throw 
the cod they have takeri upon a ſtage prepared for that 
purpoſe. One of them, who is called the cut-throat, 
opens the fiſh with a two-edged knife, and cuts off his 
head; a ſecond hands the to the carver, who ſtands 
oppoſite to him at a table erected upon the ſtage, who 
with a fingle-edged knife, fix or eight inches long, and 
very thick on the back, to increaſe its weight, ſplits the 
fiſh open; when it is conveyed to the ſalter, who places 
it with-the ſkin undermoſt in a barrel, and then very 
ſlightly covers it with ſalt, laying the fiſh regularly one 
upon another, | 

After leaving the cod in ſalt three or four days, and 
ſometimes twice as long, according to the ſeaſon, they 
put it into a tub, waſh it well, make it up in piles, and, 
in fair weather, ſpread it out with the ſkin undermoſt, 
on a kindof ſtage raiſed with wattles about two feet from 
the ground; before night they turn the ſkin uppermoſt, 
which they alſo do whenever it rains. When the fiſh 
becomes a little dry, it is raiſed into larger piles, where 
it reſts a day or two; after which it is again expoſed to 
the air, and turned according as there is occaſion, be- 
fore they again raiſe it into large piles ; where, after 
this is done; it ſometimes remains fifteen days without 
being moved; after which it is once more expoſed to 
the air, and when almoſt dry, gathered together again 
in order to ſweat, which takes up twenty-four hours or 
more, according to the ſeaſon : it is then opened and 
expoſed to the air for the laſt time, and when thoroughly 
dried, houſed. - 481 8 
Fiſh cured in this manner are not only more fair to 
the eye, but more grateful to the taſte, than thoſewhich 
are partly-prepared at ſea; and ſuch fiſh as are cured in 
the ſpring before the great heats, are eſteemed the beſt, 
By the Ach article of the treaty of Verſaillen in 1783, 
the poſſeſſion of Neufundland was confirmed to Great 
Britain, but the ſmall rocks or iſlands of St. Pierre (Peter) 
and Miguelbon, were ceded to the king of France; and by 
the "5th article of the ſame treaty, the right of that 
nation to fiſn on the coaſts of | d was much 
more extended than by the treaty in 1703, and it is now 
enj not only along a conſiderable part of the eaſtern 
coaſt, but — the whole of the weſtern ſide of the 
iſland. Notwithſtanding theſe extended limits, the 
fiſheries carried on by the French in theſe parts are now 
ſo much reduced, that their home conſumption of fiſh is 


ſcarcely ſupplied from it, whilſt Great Britain, beſide | 
furniſhing its own inhabitants, is ſuppoſed to derive an from the French, it conſiſted of only ſeveral narrow lanes, 
and had few tolerable houſes in it, they being of wood, 


annual proſit of 300, ooo i. from the ſale of fill obtained 
from hence and carried to foreign markets. Thus do 
the faſtings enjoined by the church of Roms tend to 
enrich a kingdom of Proteſtante. 

By the 34 article of the treaty: with the American 
States frgned at Paris in the year 1783, the pegple of the 
United States have the right of taking fiſh of every kind 
ſecured to them; as well on the great bank as on all 
other banks of Newfoundland, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and at all other places in the fea, where the inhabitants 
of both countries uſed at any time heretofore to fiſh, 
but not to dry or cure them on the ifland, but on any of 
the unſettled bays, harbouts, and creeks, of Nova Scotia 
and Labrador, fo long as the ſame ſhall remain unſettled, 
without a previous agreement with the 
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| THE illand of Carr Bxzron, fixtcen' leagues: to 

the 8. W. of Newfoundland; is ſeparated from the 
continent by à narrow paſſage on the W. This iſland 
is about onè hundred and ten miles from the N. E. to 


„ 
295 : ; 


the 8. W. Round it are ſeveral harbours and bays, 


GEOGRAPHY. Cars Barron, 


which, from its ſituation in the Gulf of bl. Laurence, 


have made it conſidered as the key of Canada, it be; 
a ſafe retreat for ſhips bound * to or from 3 
- 771 55 weſtern coaſt of the entrance into the 
1 t. Laurence, as the iſland of Newfoundland 
the & eaſtern. | a * 
It is of a very irregular figure, and ſo cut through by 
lakes and rivers, that its two prineipal parts are held to- 
gether only by an iſthmus of about eight hundred paces 
in breadth ; this neck of land ſeparates the bottom of 
Hort Toulouſe from ſeveral lakes which are called La. 
brader. Theſe lakes diſcharge themſelves into the fea to 
the E. by two channels, formed by the iſlands of Ver- 
derrome and lia Boularderie. It is ſeparated from Nova 
Scotia by a narrow ſtrait called Canſs. | 
All its ports open toward the E, turning a little to the 
S. The harbour of Lowſburgh, formerly called the 


Engliſh Harbour, is perhaps one of the fineſt harbours in 


America, being near four ues in circumferen 

and e. every where he 85 ſeven fathoms naming 
Poſſeſſing all theſe advantages, it is rendered uſeleſs one 
half of the year, being frozen up from the month of 
November to May. The town of Lowiſburgh is ſituated 
on the 8. W. fide, in latitude 455. 54. N. and in 50. 
54. W. longitude from Greemwich. When it was laſt 
taken by the Engliſß, it was pretty ſtrongly fortified, 
with as much regularity as the ſituation would admit. 
It had a good rampart, with irregular baſtions, a dry 
ditch, a covert-way, with an excellent glacis, and before 
two of the curtains a ravelin, with a bridge to the ſallee- 
ports; but the chief ſtrength of the place by land con- 
liſted in the thickneſs of the walls, and the impaſſable 
moraſſes that extend from the foot of the glacis to a 
conſiderable diſtance. In the centre of one of the chief 
baſtions was a ſtrong building, with a moat on the {ide 
toward the town; and this was called the citadel, though 
it had neither artillery, nor was a ſtructure proper for 
receiving any: indeed the entrance to it was over 2 
draw- bridge, on one fide of which was a corps de garde, 
and advanced centinels on the other. Within this 
building were the apartments for the governor, the 
barracks for the garriſon, the arſenal, and under the 
platform of the redoubt a magazine always well fur- 
niſhed with military ſtores. The pariſh- church, or ra- 
ther chapel, was alſo within the citadel, and without it 
was another belonging to the baſpital of St. Jean de Dieu, 
an elegant and ſpacious ſtructure, built with ſtone. On 
an iſland at the entrance of the harbour was a ſtrong 


fort, and an the oppoſite fide a very high tawer, ſerving 
as a light-houſe. According to the Ae Raynal, France 
expended on theſe works thirteen hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, the ſtone and. moſt of the other materials 
being brought from Zxrepe; . Hiſt. Politigus liv, xvi The 
fortifications were all blown up and demoliſhed in the 


year 1760. When the town. of. Louiſdurgh was laſt taken 


with a foundation of ſtone carried about fix feet above 
There are ſeveral other excellent ports; which are the 
more neceſlary, as the ſea round the. iſland is ſubject to 
violent ſtorms of wind, with ſnow and ſleet, and ſuch fogs 
that it is frequently impoſſible to ſee the length of a 
ſhip: but what is ſtill mare extraordinary, theſe: fogs 
will, in the ſpace of one froſty night, caſe over the 
rigging of ſhips with ſuch thick ice, as to render them 
impoſſible to be worked till it is beaten off: the quantity 
beaten off from only one of the ſhips employed in the 
conqueſt of the iſland in 1758, was computed to amount 
to ſix or eight tons weight; yet this amazing quantity 
was all congealed on the night of the 5th-of May! 

Tbe ſoil and climate nearly reſemble thoſe of New- 
d, and conſequently its produce is not very dif- 


- ferent, A conſiderable part of the land is barren; it, 


* 


however, produces oaks of a prodigious ſize, pines for 
maſts; and all ſorts of timber fit-for building. Ihe moſt 


common ſorts are cedar, oat, afh, beech, maple, aſpin, wild- 
cherry, and plane-trees.' It likewiſe produces. fome. ſorts 
of fruit, particularly apples, with herbs, and roots, ſome 
kinds of grain, with hemp and flax. ö 


- I is obſetvable, that the mountains may be cultivated 
| ) | : f . up 


Sr. Jon. 


up to the tops, and that the good ſoil always inclines to- 
ward the 8. There are here great numbers of fowl, par- 
ticularly very large partridges, which in their feathers 
reſemble pheaſants. There are here likewiſe. animals 
brought from Europe, as horned cattle, hogs, ſheep, goats, 
and poultry. The lakes, rivers, and bays, abound with 
beavers, otters, and excellent fiſh in the greateſt plenty. 
On this iſland are inexhauſtible mines of coal. | 

This induced the French, on their being excluded from 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, to begin a ſettlement here 
in 1714, which they continued to increaſe, and fortified 
it in 1720. They were, however, diſpoſſeſſed in 1745 
by the bravery of the inhabitants of New England, with 
little aſſiſtance from Great Britain; but, by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, it was reſtored to them, when they ſpared 
no expence to fortify and ſtrengthen it. However, it 
was again reduced in 1758 10 the Britiſb troops under 
the generals Amber/t and e fe and admiral Boſcatwen, 
together with a large body of New England men, who 
found in that place two hundred and twenty-one pieces 
of cannon, and eighteen mortars, together with a very 
large quantity of ſtores and ammunition. It was yielded 
for ever to the crown of Great Britain by the peace of 
1763, fince which the fortifications have been blown up, 
and the town of Lowiſbourgh diſmantled. 


SECT. vil, 
The ISLAND of ST. Johx. 


FHOUGH the 1 St. Jahn is ſeated in the 

neighbourhood of Cape Breton, and lying partly be- 
tween it and the continent, has conſequently nearly the 
ſame climate, yet it greatly exceeds the iſlands juſt men- 
tioned, with reſpect to its pleaſantneſs and the fertility of 
its ſoil. It is computed to be about ſixty miles in length, 


and has not only a commodious harbour for carrying on | 


the fiſhery, but abounds with a variety of uſeful timber, 
and moſt kinds of game common to the neighbouring 
country. This iſland is ſo fertile, and was ſo well im- 
proved while poſſeſſed by the French, that it was juſtly 
Ryled the granary of Canada, which it furniſhed wich 
great plenty of moſt ſorts of corn, as well as great quan- 
tities of beef and pork: when laſt taken, it had upward 
of ten thouſand head of black cattle, and ſome of the 
farmers raiſed twelve hundred buſhels of corn annually. 
It has ſeveral rivers, which abound with /a/mon, trout, 
zels, &c. and the ſurrounding ſea affords plenty of Aur- 
geon, plaice, and moſt kinds of „hell- f. An iſland of this 
advantage was at once carefully cultivated, and its im- 
portance concealed from the Engliſb, leſt it ſhould induce 
them to make themſelves maſters of it, and by that means 
cut off the principal ſupplies for Quebec. There are yet 
conſiderable quantities of land uncultivated, which, by 
a proper improvement, would greatly increaſe its value. 
When this iſland was ſurrendered to lieutenant- colonel 
lord Rollo, in 1758, it had four thouſand inhabitants. 

By the fifteenth report of the commiſſioners of public 
accounts it appears that the iſland of St. John, in the 
year 1784, cauſed an expence to the public in falaries 
to officers and incidents reſpecting the cuſtoms, amount- 
ing to 677. and that no receipts were brought to account. 

Both this iſland and that of Cape Breton are at preſent 
under the government of Næva Scotia, as are alſo ſeveral 
ſmall adjacent iſlands. N | 5 


sr. Milt. 


Of AcabiE, er Nova ScoTIA, and the Settlement of 
775 Ne Brunſwick. 
© moſt eaſtern part of the continent of America. It is 
bounded by the Gulf of St. Laurence and the Straits g 
Canſo, which ſeparate it from Cape Breton, on the N. E. 
on the $. and E. by the Atlantic Ocean; on the W. by the 
Bay of Fundy and the province of Main, belonging to 


Maffachuſett's- bay; and on. the N. by the river St. 


Laurence and part of Canada. It extends from Cape 
Sable, its moſt ſouthern point, which is in 43. 24 
to.49?. 30' N. latitude, and from 60%. 15'. to 67% W. 
lon _ It is ſo indented by what is called the Bay of 
44 .Y. OL, . 8 


* : 


N 


NORTH 


ACADIA, or Nova ScoriA (New Scotland), is the | 


| that they ſhould never be called upon to bear arms againſt 
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Fundy, that the S. E. part, toward the ocean, forms a 
triangular peninſula, which is joined by a ſmall iſthmus, 
to the other part. | 

The French for ſome time inſiſted that Nova Scotia com- 
prehended only the peninſula: and when, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, the king of France yielded to Great Britain the full 
poſſeſſion of this country, its limits were left undefined, 
the words of the 12th article of the treaty being, all 
* Nova Scotia, or Acadie, with its ancient boundaries;” 
but France having now loſt all her other poſſeſſions on the 
continent, the geographers of the two countries no longer 
differ concerning the extent of this country. F 

The climate is very ſevere in winter, at. which time 
the cold is ſharp and the ſnow lies deep on the ground; 
but the air is then generally clear, with a bright ſun- 
ſhine and azure ſky; but the ſummer is hotter than in 
England. 

The ſoil of this province is various, in ſome places 
barren, and in others exceedingly pleaſant and fertile ; 
particularly round the Bay of Fundy, and on the rivers 
which fall into it: there are large tracts of ground on 
both ſides of theſe rivers, for fifty or ſixty miles into the 
country, and ſeveral miles from the bay, which were 
once marſhy, but, by being dyked, are improved to great 
advantage. The eminences in this province are alſo 
very pleaſant and fruitful, producing wheat, rye, Indian- 
corn, peas, beans, hemp, flax, and ſome kinds of fruit in 
great perfection, as gooſeberries, raſpberries, and flrawber- 
ries, which grow in the woods. deveral parts yield fine 
timber, and particularly excellent oak fit for building of 
ſhips; with fir, ſpruce, birch, &c.. It abounds with all 
the neceſſaries of life, particularly a great number of 


deer and other game, with plenty of wild-fow!. The 


rivers abound with ſalmon and other kinds of river-fiſh. 
harbours, and carried on with ſome ſucceſs. 1 

The coaſt has the advantage of many bays, harbours, 
and creeks; and many of the rivers, are navigated for 
a long courſe by the native Indians. Chebutto, upon 
which the town of Halifax is ſeated, is a very fige har- 
bour, both for ſafety and convenience, having depth of 
water, for the largeft ſhips; and furniſhing the means. 


There are alſo ſeveral fiſheries erected in the different 


for them to heave down and careen. The entrance into 


it is from the S. with a large iſland of an irregular form, 
lying on the N. E. fide, named Cornwallis and, from 
the 

the W. ſide of the harbour. 
There are alſo ſeveral other towns laid out round the 
bay, and. partly inhabited; but the moſt conſiderable 
ſettlements are upon the Bay of Fundy, and the rivers 
that fall into it. 
This country was diſcovered by John Cabot, in the 


year 1497, but lay long neglected before any conſider- 


able ſettlement was made in it. The French, however, 
had landed and built houſes; but in 1614, captain Argal, 
by order of the governor of Virginia, ſailed thither, and 
obliged them to depart. SR 


In 1621 king James gave a grant of this province to 


Sir William Alexander, afterward earl of Stirling, and 
ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, by whom it was called 
Nova $, 

of people, and all kinds of neceſſaries for beginning a 
ſettlement ; but in 1632, „ and Cape Breton, which 


had been taken from the French, were, together with 
this province, ceded to them by a treaty concluded be- 


tween Charles I. and Lew:s XIIL. when a number of Engliſh 


removed out of it, and the French kept it in their pofſe(--. 
ſion till the year 1654, when Oliver Cromwell ſent major 
Sedgewick, who took Por? Royal, and obliged the French 


to quit the country. 


Nova Scotia continued in poſſeffion of the Engliſh till 


the reign of Charles II. when it was again ceded to the 
French by the treaty of Breda, by whom it was held till 
the year 1090, when the people of New England, find- 
ing the inconvenience of having the French ſo near them, 
got together ſome ſhips, and a ſmall land force, which 
proceeded to Port Royal, and ſoon reduced the place; but 
the French inhabitants, being allowed to keep their lands, 
houſes, and property, on ſwearing allegiance to the Bri- 
tiſh government, and having the affurance given them 


their 


rſt governor of Halifax. The town is ſituated on 


cotia. The next year Sir William ſent a number 


2 


* 
** 


an important object to both nations, and the neutral 
French were charged with carrying on a ſecret correſ- 


was determined at length by the Britiſß government to 
ly peoples. 
* i > flares peace of Aix la Chapelle a deſign 


ſervice; invited by the offers of land and aſſiſtance, were 


- and atthe expiration of that time, they were to pay only 


not all; ev 


and it has received every attention from the mother 


bw for orth” America was eſtabliſhed here, and 
_ 
vous for the Hritiſb ſhips of war, and the chief reſort of 
| the merchant ſhips. — WEE OE TAPER 5 91 1 
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their countrymen, they, in general, accepted the condi- 
tions, from which time they were called, “the neutral 
French.” The manners of theſe people were remarkably 
ſimple z they cultivated the land, and employed themſelves 
in hunting and fiſhing. Having but few wants, and 

ng the ready means of ſupplying the few they 
had, they multiplied exceedingly, and in little more 
than fifty years were ſuppoſed to conſiſt of eighteen 
thouſand ſouls. In the year 1910, a ſquadron. of 
ſhips of war and ſome land forces' were ſent to Port 
Reyal, which then received the name of Annapolis, ii. 
honour of the reigning queen. An Engliſh governor 
was appointed, and a garriſon ſtationed: The French 
neutrals were ſtill however allowed the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and remained ſecure in their perſons and 
page z notwithſtanding which, this mixture of Eng- 
and French was ſoon found to produce jealouſies and 
diſcontents-on both ſides, which had confiderably in- 
creaſed by the time that the next contention with France 
aroſe. e poſſeflion of theſe parts had then become 


pondence with their 9 in Canada; and it was 


ſuppoſed that by their practices the French, in the year 
1744, attacked and took the fort of Canſo. Theſe im- 
putations cauſed them to be treated by the Engliſh as 
diſaffeted ſubjects, and many families tranſported them- 
ſelves and their effects to da, and other parts of 
to France, The number of French 

ia being thus greatly reduced, it 


neutrals in Neva 


remove the remainder, which was executed with great 
gxecy; they were put on board ſhips and conveyed to 
erent: parts of America, in the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
their expulſion, Nove Scotia has been very 


was formed 

f ing the country by forming a ſettlement on 
the eaftern ſide of the peninſula, and near four thou- 
fand ſoldiers and ſailors who had been diſcharged the 


conveyed; thither with their families at the expence of 
yernment. Fifty acres of land in ſee - ſimple were of- 
to every private ſoldier or ſeaman, free from the 
payment of quit-rent or taxes for the term of ten years, 


one ſhilling a year for every fifty acres. But this was 
| private ſoldier or ſeaman who had a fa- 
mily was to have ten acres for every perſon of which 
his family conſiſted, whether women or children; and 
farther grants were to be made to them on the like con- 
ditions, in proportion as their families increaſed, or to 
their abilities for cultivating the land. 
At a ſpot was pitched upon for building a 
town, which received the name of Hahfax, in honour 
of the earl, who was then firſt commiſſioner of trade and 
plantations, and the principal promoter of the ſettle- 
ment; hut theſe coloniſts have not exerted themſelves in 
the grand object of purſuit which was intended to oc- 
cupy them, the fiſheries upon the adjacent coaſts ; and 
much of the land which was then granted ſtill remains 
uncleared and uſeleſs; however, the admirable harbour 
has been found highly ſerviceable to the Britih navy, 


country; for near four thouſand pounds per annum is 
faid to have been expended on this town and port during 
In the year 1763 a court of ad- 


the late war this -place was the general rendez- 


57 the fifteenth e eee ee the 
public accounts it appears that the receipts from the 
euſtoms at the port of Halifax, in the year 1784, 
amounted to 368 J. out of which 2401. were paid in 
falaries, and 344. in incidents, and that the net pro- 
At the coneluſion of the war with the American colo- 
nies a new government was formed on the weſtern and 
northern parts of Nova Scotia, and called New Bruns- 


* + 
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and ſoldiers who had ſerved in the pay of Great Britain, 
of which the Brunſwickers were the moſt numerous, to 
clear the land, and take up their abode there, a ſtrong 
diſpoſition prevailing among them to ſettle in that coun. 
try to which they had been Tent for the purpoſe. of ſub. 
duing it. New Brunfwick has the whole courſe of the 
river St. Croix, from its ſource, for its ſouth. weſtern 
boundary; the province of Quebec to the W. and N.; 
the bay of Chaleurs and the gulf of St. Laurence on the E. 
A confiderable advantage held out to the ſettlers on this 
ſpot was the ſupplying the Britiſb Wt India iſlands with 
' lumber, and taking their produce in return. The town 
of Shelburne, ſo called from the nobleman who was then 
firſt Jord of the treaſury, was ſoon built, the houſes be. 
ing entirely of wood. Its harbour is called Port Roye.. 
way. Hither the loyaliſts reſorted in great numbers, bring. 
ing with them property and ſpecie to a very great value, 
the reſentment of the new ſtates, which was too ſtr 
for even ſelf-intereſt to reduce, having forced them to 
quit that country. The town of Shellurne is ſaid to be 
two miles in extent, and to contain gooo inhabitants. 


þ 


Acapia, 
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O CaxADA, or New France. 


CANT DA, the largeft province upon the continent, 

at the peace of 1703, was bounded on the N. E. by 
the ' of St; Laurence and It. Fohn's>river ; on the 
S. W. by lands inhabited by the Indians; on the 8. by 
the provinces of New. Di, New England, and Nova 
N. W. by lands claimed by the 


Md | i 


Scotia; and on the 
Indians. Qusbec, its | capital; is ſeated near the cen- 
tre, in latitude 40. 55 N. and in 69. 53 W. lon- 
zitude from Greenwicb: The country extends, ac- 
cording to major Rogers, about ſive hundred miles in 
length, from the N. E, to the 8. W. and upward of 
two hundred miles in breadth; but by ag act of parlia- 
ment paſſed in the year 1974, the boundaries of this 
province were. conſiderably enlargedq being on the 
S. extended from the bay of \Ghaleur by an imagina 
line drawn along the high. lands to 'a-poigt in 452 N. 
latitude, on the eaſtern bank of the river n ur, and 
along the ſame latitude due M. through lake Champlain, 
until ĩt pins the river Se, Lawrence ;- from thence up the 
eaſtern bank of the ſame river to lake Mm, through 
that lake, Niagara river, and lake Eri by the Ohio to 
the Miſiſippi; from thence. northward to the ſouthern 
boundary of the territory granted to the #7ud/on's bay 
company; Newfoundland was alſo annexed to and made 
part of the government of Quebec; but theſe boundaries 
have ſince been much contracted, Canada being now 
bounded by New Britain and Hudfon's lay to the N. the 
gulf of St. Laurence, Nova Scotia, and New England to 
the E. by New York to the S.; but its weſtern limits are 
left ſomewhat indefinite. 7 | 
The French comprehended under the name of Canada 
a moſt extenſive territory, taking into their claim great 
part of the New England provinces, and of the provinces 
of New York and Nova Scotia; northerly to Huſdon's bay; 
to the W. as far as the Pacific Ocean; and to the S. ex- 
tending to the Guif of Mexico; They even endeavoured 
to ſupport their claim, by erecting a chain of forts from 
the mouth of the river 2 Laurence to their ſettlements 
They began the ſettlement of this province in the year 
1605, at Quebec, which is ſeated on the N. ſhore of the 
river St. Laurence, about three hundred miles from its 
mouth; and about the ſame time began to form ſettle- 
ments on the ſand of Orleans in that river, a little be- 
low Quebec; likewiſe on each fide of the river, to its 
mouth, and on ſeyeral ſmaller rivers that fall into it. 
They ſoon after began à ſettlement called Jecorty, about 
twenty miles up the river from Quebec, and erected a fort 
at Chamblee on the river Sorreil, near its influx into Late 
| Champlain. Soon after this the foundations of Montreal 
were laid, on the iſland of the ſame name, in the river 
St. Laurence, two hundred miles above Quebec. Another 
ſettlement was made at Trois 'Rivieres, or the Three 
Rivers, ſo called from a river diſcharging itſelf by three 
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mouths into that of S§t. Laurence, about half - way 
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CANADA. NORTH 
betircen Quebec and Montreal, in a very delightful 
pot. 


While the aboy. ſettlements were forming, Sir David 
Kirk, in 1626, with the Engliſh under his command, 
took Canada, which was then conſidered as within the 
limits of the Britiſb dominions, attacked Quebec, and 
took all the French ſettlements. But they were reſtored 
by the treaty of 1632, and continued in their poſſeſſion 
till September 13, 1759, when Quebec was ſurrendered 
to the generals Montton and Townſhend, commanding the 
Britiſh troops that had been deſtined for the expedition 
againſt it the preceding ſpring, under the command. of 
general Wolſe; and on the eighth of September, 1760, 
all Canada was delivered up to the Engliſh by the capitu- 
lation of Montreal. — 
The climate here is cold, the winters long and te- 
dious, eſpecially in the N. E. parts of the province; 
notwithſtanding which the ſoil is in general very good, 
and in many parts both pleaſant and fertile, producing 
moſt kinds o Engiih grain and vegetables in great 
abundance; eſpecially the and of Orleans, and the 
iſlands and lands near it, which are remarkable for the 
richneſs of their ſoil. 4 | ? 
The ſummers of Canada are exceeding pleaſant, and 
are ſaid to have ſo happy an effect upon the. ſoil, that 
the farmer expects to reap his crop in ſixteen weeks from 
the time of ſowing his ſeed. "The meadow grounds, 
which are well watered, yield excellent graſs, and breed 
vaſt quantities of large and ſmall cattle ; and where the 
land is well cultivated, it produces rich crops. The 
mountains abound with coal-mines. This. province; 
Has in ſome parts very excellent timber, ſuch. as white 
fines, oak of different kinds, and ſpruce in great abundance. 
The rivers branching through this extenſive country! 
are very numerous, and many of them navigable a con- 
fiderable way ; but they are all ſwallowed up by the river 
St. Laurence, which is eighty miles wide at its mouth, 
and in its courſe forms a variety of bays, harbdurs, and 
iſlands ; the moſt pleaſant and fruitful of which is the 
nd of Orleans, juſt mentioned, a little below Quebec, 
the ſoil of which is excellent; and being well improved, 
produces in abundance all the kinds of grain and vege- 
tables common to the climate, it extending twenty-one 
miles in length, and three or four in breadth. The 
French, while in poſſeſſion of this province, induſtriouſly 
enxaggerated the difficulties and 2 attending the 
navigation of this river; but ſince the Engliſb poſſeſſed the 
country, the utmoſt attention has been beſtowed to form 
accurate charts of it, and to give every kind of aſſiſtance 
for the ſafe navigation of it. In executing theſe deſigns: 
the great captain Coo was for ſometime employed, be- 
fore he became a circumnavigator, in performing 
which his great abilities were firſt diſcovered, and the 
foundation laid for his future fame. 2 
The land in general on both ſides of the river is low! 
and level; but oppoſite to Quebec are two conſiderable. 
mountains, called the Lady Mountains, which run from 
thence S. W. through the continent to the country of 
the Creek Indians, on the N. part of the Two Floridas, 
in one continued ridge; and wherever rivers paſs through 
them, they riſe very ſteep on each fide to their common 
| ought. This ridge of mountains is called the Apalachian- 


9's 
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The country affords plenty of flags, elks, bears, faxes, 
martins, ferrets, weazles, ſquirrels, hares, rabbits, and other 
animals, | | | TITS 
The ell here is near as large as a horſe, but reſembles the 
deer, and, like it, annually renews its horns. The In- 
dians have a great veneration for this animal, and 29 > 
that to dream of it portends good fortune and long life. 
The elk delights in cold countries, feeding upon graſs 
in ſummer, and moſs-buds, &c. in winter, when, they 


herd together. It is dangerous to approach very near 


this animal when he is hunted, as he ſometimes turns 
Furiouſly on his purſuers, and tramples them to death. 
o prevent this, the hunter throws his clothes to him, 
and while the deluded animal ſpends his fury on theſe, 
the man takes proper meafures to diſpatch him. 
The wild-cats are great enemies to the elk; and, not- 
withſtanding their being much inferior in ſize, often 
make a prey of him: for he has no other way to dif- 


mond of ſolid rock, 400 fathoms high, and therefore owes 
its greateſt ſtrength to nature. The firſt place taken no» _ 
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engage ' himſelf from them but by plunging into os 


water. * 


The Indians ſcarcely undertake any —＋ with greater 
all 


ſolemnity than hunting the bear; and an alliance with a 
noted bear-hunter, who has killed ſeveral in one day, is 
more eagerly ſought after than that of one ho has ren- 
dered himſelf famous in war; this chaſe ſupplying them 
both with food and raiment. The bears lodge, during the 
winter, either in hollow trees or caves ; and, as they lay 
up no proviſions, have no food during that ſeaſon. 
The bear is not naturally fierce, except when wounded 
or pinched with hunger. They run themſelves. very 
poor in the month of July; and it is ſomwhat dangerous 
to meet them till their hunger is ſatisfied, and they re- 
cover their fleſh, which they do very ſuddenly. "They 
are fond of grapes, and moſt kinds of fruit. When 
proviſions are ſcarce in the woods, they venture out 
among the ſettlements, and make great havock of the Ju- 
dian corn, and ſometimes kill the ſwine. Their chief 
weapons are their fore-paws, with which they will pre- 
ſently hug to death any animal they ſeize upon. 8 
The ſtunt, which has been improperly called the pole- 
cat, but which it no way reſembles, is called by the 
Indians © the ſtinking beaſt, on account of his emit- 
ing a diſagreeable ſmell to a conſiderable diſtance, when 
purſued or diſturbed. It is about the ſize of a ſmall cat, 
has ſhining hair of a grey colour, with two white lines 
that form an oval on his back. The fur of this animal, 
with that of the ermin, otter, and martin, make up what 
is called the ſmall peltry. | HEE TS MILLS 
The ermir is about %s ſize of the ſquirrel, its fur is 
extremely white, its tail long, and the tip of it as black 
as gf +15 $335 : 67 *ps 4 | , 5 er . 
The martin, or ſable, lives principally among the 
mountains; is as long as a common cat, but very flen- 
der: its fur is very ſine and valuable. N 
The muſt- rat reſembles the beaver in every part ex- 


cept/ its tail, which is round like that of a rat. One of 


theſe animals weighs about five or fix pounds. During 
the ſummer-ſeaſon the male and female keep together, 
but ſeparate at the approach of winter; and each ſeeks a 
re in ſome hollow tree, without laying up any pro- 
viſions. SE EET 
The foxes here are of various colours, as bl; 
red, — white; theſe, by their craft and _— Se 
great havock among the water-fowl in the lakes 'and 
rivers 0 - | | 5 
The country abounds with a vaſt variety of fowl, and 
the rivers and lakes are well ſtored with ſalnon, eels, and 
a multitude of various kinds of other fiſh, - 1 
QvEBEc, the capital of Canada, ſeated about three 
hundred miles N. of Beſton, in New England; is a hand- 
ſome and large city, ſtrongly fortified. The harbour is 


| flanked with two baſtions, which at high tides are almoſt 


level with the water. A little above one of them is a 
demi-baftion, which is partly taken out of the rock; 
and above it, on the fide of the gallery of the fort, is a 
battery of twenty-five, pieces of cannon: above this is 
a ſquare fort called the citadel, and the ways from one 
fortification to another are difficult to pals, To the 
left of the harbour, on the fide of the road, are lar 

batteries of cannon, and ſome mortars. It is encompaticd 
with walls, and has a caſtle on the brow of a hill, about 
forty fathoms above the town ; but it is irregularly built, 
and fortified with only two baftions, and no ditch to- 
ward the town. It has alſo another fort at Cape Dias 


tice. of upon landing here is a ſquare of an irregular 


figure, with well-built houſes on one fide ; on the bie 


of which is a rock; on the left it is bounded by a ſmall 
church; and on the right has two rows of houſes parallel 
to each other: there is another between the church and 
the harbour; as alſo another long row on the fide of the 


bay. This is called the Lower Town, and is moſtly 


inhabited by merchants, but it is too much crowded. 
Between this and the Upper Town is a very ſteep aſcent, 
where are ſteps for the foot-paſſengers to aſcend. This 
has noble edifices, and between two large ſquares is a 


fort in 'which the governor reſides, Oppoſite the fort 


the Recoliee7s have handſome houies, and on the right is 


tbe 


* 
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Ge cathedral; which is built in a mean ſtyle, but has a 
large, high, and well-built tower, that may be ſeen at a 
great di . Over-againf this is the Zeſuits college, 
which is a fine building; and between the cathedral and 
the college are well-built houſes. - The houſe of the 
Knights Hoſpitallers is a ſtately ſtructure, with two fine 
villions. In the ſecond ſquare ate two deſcents to the 
river of St. Charles; an hoſpital called Hotel- Dieu, is in 
the midway, and from thence are ſmaller houſes, which 
reach to that of the intendant. 2 the other ſide of the 
Feſaits* college is a pretty long ſtreet, in which is a nun- 
a Almoſt all the 2 built of ſtone, and there 
are above 7000 inhabitants. Beſide the Lower and 
Higher Towns, there is another beyond the latter, on the 
banks of the river St. Charles, along which are ſeveral 
noble country ſeats. WIT: nf +a dite 
In 1711 the Engliſh fitted out a fleet, with a deſign 
to conquer Canada - but the expedition failed, from the 
raſnneſs of the admiral, who, contrary to the advice of 
his pilot, ſailed too near the Sever Iſes, and thus loſt 
his largeſt ſhips, with three thouſand of his beſt ſail- 
ors. But it was attacked with much better ſucceſs in 
1750, when a fleet of twenty ſail of the line, a fiſty gun 
ſhip, with frigates, ſloops, bombketches, and fire ſhips, 
under the command of Admirals Saunders and Holmes, 
having on board eight thouſand land forces commanded 
by brigadier general Wolfe, failed up the river in the 
month of July, to attack a place ſtrong by nature, wel} 
fortified, with a garriſon which out numbered the forces 
coming againſt it, commanded by AH. de Montca/m, 
a brave and experienced officer. - The difficulties which 
the Egli had to encounter would have proved in- 
ſurmountable to ordinary men; but the intrepidity, con- 
duct, and ſpirit, which diſtinguiſhed the commander in 
chief, was admirably ſeconded by the army which he 
led on, whilſt the admirals and all on board the fleet 
co- operated with equal ſkil] and effect in the important 
and arduous work. Very eſſential ſervices were rendered 
in this expedition by Mr. James Cook, then maſter, of 
the Nortbumberland, who took the ſoundings of the river 
to direct the large ſhips in the courſe they were to ſteer: 
he it was that piloted the boats with the troops to ſhore, 
and conducted the embarkation on the laſt and ſuc- 
ceſsful attack, [ ſee page $42, of our firſt. yolume. ] The 
iHuſtrious commander fell on the 13th. of September, 
in the field ot battle, at the moment when the French 
began to fly, and victory declared in favour of the 
This city, and the whole province of Canada, was 
ceded to Great Britain by the peace of 1763, Though 
France never  1eaped any - ſolid advantages from the 
poſſeſſion of Canada, which had coſt that government 
very large ſams, yet the Engliſb have derived great be- 
nefats from thence in the extenſion of commerce and 
conſumption of manufacture. 
The city was attacked by an American army command- 
ed by Montgomery and Arnold, in the winter of 1775, but 
they Is repulſed with great loſs, and general Mant- 
ain. | | ee ie 
The moſt conſiderable place, next to Quebec, is MonT- 
REAL; which is ſeated on an iſland of the ſame name in 
the xiver St. Laurence, upward of two hundred miles 
above Quebec, and is nearly as large and populous as that 
city. The iſland of Montreal is excecdingly fertile, and 
well improved, producing great plenty of greens, and 
ſcme fruit. It is about twenty-eight miles hy th, and 
ten in breath. The town is pretty well fortified, and is 
much more pleaſantly ſituated than Quebec. The ſtreets 


are regular, and the houſes well-built, commodious, and | 


agreeable. It ſtands by the fide of the river, on a gra- 
dual eaſy aſcent to what is called the Upper Town, 
whence you may ſee every houſe at one view from the 
harbour, or from the ſouth fide of the river. The pub- 
lic buildings exceed thoſe of Quebec for beauty, and are 
equal to them in number. The Haotel-Dieu, the maga- 
zines, and the place of arms, ate in the Lower Town, 
vhich is alſo the reſidence of the merchants. The ſemi- 
nary, the pariſh · church, the houſe of the RecolleAs, the 
\ F:/uits college, and nunneries, are in the Upper.' There 
is alſo a general hoſpital; and a church belonging to 


Jeſuits, which is large and well built. The principal] concluſive. 


'of the weſt, have their 


the 
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trade of the inhabitants has long conſiſted in 
and furs they purchaſe of the Indians. | 
This iſland and city were taken on the eighth of Sep- 
tember, 1760, by the generals Amber/t and Murray 
without firing a gun, which completed the oonqueſt of 
Canada ; for, by the terms of the capitulation, all the 
French forces in that country were to be ſent to France. 
Montreal afterward ſuffered by a moſt terrible fire, which 
conſumed great part of the city, the houſes of many of 
the merchants, and a number of ſtately buildings. This 
dreadful loſs inſtantly awakened the humanity of the in- 
habitants of this kingdom, and great ſums were raiſed in 
che city of London, to remove the diſtreſſes of theſe new 
lubjects to the Britih crown, It was taken by an Ame- 
rican army under general Montgomery, in 1775, but re- 
covered by general Carleton the next ſpring. 
In the year 1774 an act of parliament paſſed, by which 
a council, to conſiſt of not more than twenty-three, or 
fewer than ſeventeen, being perſons reſident there, was 
to be appointed by the king to aſſiſt the governor in 
making ordinances for the good government of the pro- 
vince; all Jegal decifions reſpecting property are to be 
made according to the French laws of Canada, but the 
criminal law of Exgland to be adhered to: the Ro- 
miſni religion is tolerated in the fulleſt extent, or rather 
rendered the eſtabliſhed religion of the country, for the 
clergy were inveſted with a right to recover, by courſe 
of law, the contributions which they had been accuſ- 
tomed to receive from the laity profeſſing that religion. 
At the time when theſe regulations reſpecting the 
government of Canada took place, the legiſlature aboliſh- 
ed all the duties which France had laid on merchandize 
imported there, and impoſed in their ſtead certain other 
duties on brandies, rums, molaſſes, and ſyrups, to 2 
greater or leſs amount, according to the ports from 
whence they were brought: perſons keeping houſes of 
public entertainment, or where wine of other fiquors 
were retailed, were required to take out a yeatly licence, 
for the obtaining which a certain ſum was to be paid. 
The revenue ariſing from the duties on metchandize 
was to be applied to defraying the expences of admini- 
ſtration of juſtice and the ſupport of the civil govern- 
ment in the province; the money ariſing from licences 
was granted to the king ; thus was eſtabliſhed in this pro- 
vince both commercial and internal taxation, as well as 
the power of the Briti/h parliament to diſpoſe of the 
money raiſed by taxes; powers which the American 
colonifts were at that time ftrenuouſly oppoſing. s 
By the fifteenth report of the commiſſioners of public 
accounts it appears that the receipts from the cuſtoms 
at ths lor of Quebec, in the year 1784, amounted to 195 /. 
that the ſalaries paid there were 485/. and the incidental 
charges 5 1. ö | 
T he inhabitants of Canada in general make no ſcruple 
to avow their diſcontent at the form of government un- 
der which they are now brought ; and applications have 
been made to adminiſtration ſoliciting, among other 
things, that matters of litigation ſhould be decided by 
the laws of England, and by a jury ; theſe have been 
favourably received, and ſuch affurances given as en- 
courage a hope that the new modelling of this govern- 
ment, imparting to it more of the ſpirit of the Britiſo 
conſtitution, is at no great diſtance, - * 4 hy 
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Of the Interior. Country of Nox TH AMERICA, The Rivers 
and Lakes, their Cataracis. The. INDIAN Nations on 
their Banks. | = 


T H E ſource of the river St Laurence has never been 
traced, a communication being continued with the 
lakes into the interior country to a vaſt extent. Carver, 
indeed, aſſerts, [ Travels, page 76] that the four moſt 
capital rivers. on the continent of North America, VIZ- 
the St. Laurence, Miſſiſſippi, Bourbon, and Oregon, or river 
ſources very near each other; 
thoſe of the three former being within thirty miles, the 
latter ſomewhat farther to the W. but the evidence on 
which he makes this aſſertion is by no means clear and 
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Nothing diſtinguiſhes North America more from the 


menſe lakes, the five principal of which are ſtill in- 
cluded in the province of Canada or Quebec, although 
its boundaries have been contracted ; they are generally 
nown as the five great lakes of Canada, and are named 
Ontorio, Erie, Huron, Michigan and Superior. Theſe lie 
within about ſeven degrees of latitude and fourteen of 
longitude ; or from 419. 35 to 497. N. and from 759. 
20/. to 92%. W. There are beſide many ſmaller lakes 
which lie to the eaſtward and north-weſtward of theſe. 
To the eaſtward are lakes George and Champlain. The 
moſt northern viſited by the traders is lake Bourbon, 
which reaches to 51%, N. latitude, to the ſouth of 
which is lake J/innepeek, called by the French Ouinipique: 
theſe two lakes communicate by a ſtrait. A river ex- 
tends from lake Winnepeek to lake Superior, which ſome 
Geographers have conſidered as a continuation of the 
St. Laurence: about midway of this river is lake du Bois, 
or Mood lake; there is likewiſe lac Pluie, or the Rain 
lake, and the Red lake, and Niepegon, with many others 
leſs conſiderable. Beyond 609. of N. latitude, from near 
Hudſon's Bay to 131% W. longitude, are many extenſive 
lakes, about which the ſavage race of Arathapeſcow 
Indians lead their wandering life This vaſt aſſemblage 
of freſh waters, which are not put in motion and alter- 
nately raiſed and ſunk by tides, is ſuppoſed to contribute 
very conſiderably to the greater degree of cold which is 
felt in the northern parts of America, than in the ſame 
parallels of latitude in Europe. 
In deſcribing theſe lakes we ſhall begin with the moſt 
eaſtern and proceed weſtwardly. | | 
Lake GeoRGe, formerly called by the French lac 
St. Sacrement, is about thirty five miles long from N. E. 
to 8. W. but narrow. "0 g 
Lake CHAMPLAIN is about eighty miles from N. to 
S. and about fourteen miles where broadeſt, When 
theſe two lakes were firſt diſcovered, they were known 
by no other name than that of “ the Jroquois lakes.“ 
Lake OnTAR10 is the leaſt of the five great lakes of 
Canada; its form is nearly oval; its greateſt length 
being from N. E. to S. W. Its circumference is about 
fix hundred miles. Near the S. E. part it receives the 
waters of the Oftwoego river, and on the N. E. diſcharges 
itſelf into the river Cataragui, which communicates with 
the St. Laurence, or may be conſidered as the ſource of 
it; though ſome Geographers deſcribe that vaſt river as 
uniting the five great lakes, and having its ſource to'the 
weſtward of lake Superior. Near to it ſtood fort 
Frontenac, which was taken from the French in the year 
1758, by ſome provincial troops, under Colonel Brad/treet. 
At the entrance of Ofwego river ſtood a fort of the ſame 
name, which, in the year 1750, was defended by two 
regiments of provincial troops, when it was attacked 
and taken by the French, and the garriſon cruelly maſ- 
acred by the ſavages who followed the French camp. 
Lake ERIE extends about three hundred miles from 
W. to N. E. It is wideſt toward the middle, where it 
is about ſevent ymiles acroſs from N. to 8. Carver, a 
faithful narrator of what he ſaw, though not to be fol- 
lowed in longitudes and latitudes, fays, the navigation 
of this lake is eſteemed more dangerous than any of the 
other lakes, on account of many bigh lands Which lie 
on the borders of it, and which project into.the waters, 
ſo that whenever ſudden ſtorms ariſe, canoes and boats 
are frequently loſt, as there is no place which affords 
retreat or ſhelter. Travels, p. 168. The ſame writer 
ſays there are ſeveral iſlands near the W. end ſo infeſted 
With ſnates that it is highly dangerous to land upon 
them. The water is covered near the banks of theſe 
iſlands with the large æquatic lily, the leaves of WED, 
ſpread over the ſurface ſo as to cover it entirely for a 
great ſpace 3 on theſe he ſaw prodigious numbers of the 
Water ſnakes. wreathed up, and baſking in the ſun, 
The moſt remarkable ſpecies of ſnake which infefts this, 
part is the hiſſing ſnake, which is of the ſmall ſpeckled 
kind, about eighteen inches long; on the approach of 
any thing, it flattens itſelf in a moment ; and its ſpots, 
which are of various hues, become vivid through rage; 
wWilſt it diſcharges from its mouth a ſubtile wind, Which 
is ſaid to be of 
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other quarters of the world than its numerous and im- d piration into the hum gs, cauſes ſo rapid a 


ecline, as in a fey months to prove mortal. | 
This lake diſcharges its waters at the N. E. end 
into the river Niagara, which runs due 8. and N.; is 
8 ſix miles in length, and flows into lake 
Ontario. At the entrance of this river, on its eaſtern 
ſhore is fort Niagara, which was taken froni the French, 
in the year 1759, by Sir William Fohnſon, and was con- 
ſidered as a highly important acquiſition. About 
eighteen miles farther northward are thoſe ſtupendous 
cataracts, which are not to be equalled by any other 
falls of water on this globe. A vaſt body of water 
here ruſhes down a perpendicular precipice of one 
hundred and forty feet in deſcent, and half a mile wide; 
the rocks on either fide, but particularly on the weſtern, 
by oppoſing the progreſs of the torrent downward, 
cauſe it to rebound in great quantities, with an ap- 
pearance white as ſnow, being converted into foam by 
the violence of the concuſſion : the vaper which is 
thus raiſed: reſembles a cloud, or pillar of ſmoke; and 
whenever the poſitions of the ſun and of the, bebolder 
are favourable, the appearance of a rainbow is produced. 
After this torrent has deſcended, it paſſes over a ſhelving 
bottom through a courſe of eight or nine miles; , ſoon 
after which the waters enter lake Ontario. The noiſe 
produced by theſe falls may, in calm weather, be diſ- 
tinctly heard at the diſtance of twenty miles ; ſome have 
aſſerted that the ſound has reached, at the moſt favour- 
able times, to the diſtance of fifteen leagues, | 
Lake HuRon is next in magnitude to Lake Superior; 
its ſhape is nearly triangular, and it is about 4 
miles in circumference ; on the N. fide of it is an ifland 
near an hundred miles in extent from E. to W. but in 
no part above eight miles from N. to 8.; it is called by 
the Indians Manataulin, which, * a place of 
ſpirits. At the W. point of the are the ſtraits of 
Michillimackinac which connect with lake Micbegan; 
and about fifty miles to the N. E. of theſe ſtraits, are 


| thoſe of St. Marie, by which lake Huron communicates 


with lake Superior: they are about forty miles long, and 
very unequal in breadth; here ate falls, but not per- 

pendicular, like thoſe of , Niagara; but the waters paſs 
along a ſloping bottom, which in that country is called 
a rapid: this continues near three quarters of a mile. 
The fall here is not ſo impetuous as entirely to preyent 
the navigation of boats and canoes downward. The 
ſouthern. point of lake Huren runs into a ſtrait, which 
ſoon after enlarges into a ſmall lake called St. Claire, 


from whence runs a ſtrait, which is only diſtinguiſhed. 


by the French name of Detroit; this diſcharges itſelf into 
lake Erie; the diſtance between which and Huron is 
eighty miles. Although the water here is level, yet th 

navigation of large veſſels is ſtopped by a bank of ſand. 
The town of Detroit, which contains upward of an 


hundred h ſituated on the weſtern banks of this 
river rait, about nine miles below lake St. Claire. 


At 


ſhort crying: _ to the river of the Atawawas, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the St. Laurence above Montreal. 

Lake MircnEcGoN, to the W. of Huron, is long and 
narrow; extending near two hundred miles from N. W. 
to S. E. and forty broad from N. to 8. Between theſe 
two lakes a peninſula is formed, which runs into a point 
at the N. W. at the traits of Micbillimackinar, where is 
a fort of the ſame name, which, in the language of the 


Chippeway Indians, ſignifies a tortoiſe. On the N. W. 


fide of this lake is a ſtrait, about forty miles wide, 
called the grand traverſe, in which are many iſlands, ſome 


of which are inbabited by the Ottawaws,. and others by 
the na ail Indians, This ſtrait ſeads into What 
the, French called Baye Puant, but now named the Green, 

3 it is, long and narrow, and into it flows a large 


river, which riſes near the Mi Hbbi, and is called the 


Fax river ; its banks are inhabited by a powerful tribe 
of Indians, On the S. W,. fide of this ver are the 
Sauke Indians, Near the borders of this lake grow a 
great number of ſand cherties, which are not leſs.re-. 
markable for their manner of growth, than for their ex- 
quiſite flavour. They are found upon a ſmall ſhrub not 


a nauſeous ſill and if drayp, by! more than four feet high, the boughs of which are fo 


loaded 
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loaded that they lie in cluſters on the ſand. As they 
grow only on the ſand, the warmth of which probably 
contributes to bring them to ſuch perfection, they are 
called by the French cereſe de ſable ; the fize of them does 
not exceed that of a ſmall muſket ball. Gooſeberries and 
Juniper trees, bearing berries of a very fine kind, abound 
here. Sumack likewiſe grows here in great plenty, the 
leaf of which, if gathered when red, is much eſteemed 
by the natives, who mix about an equal quantity of it 
with their tobacco. Near this lake, and on the borders 
of all the great lakes, grows a kind of willow, to which 
the French have given the name of bois rouge, or red 
woed: its bark, when of one year's growth, is of a fine 
ſcarlet colour ; but as it grows older it changes into a 
mixture of grey and red. Fhe ftalks of this ſhrub grow 
in clufters to the height of ſix or eight feet, and never 
exceed an inch in diameter. The Indian ſcrape the 
bark which they dry and powder, and mix with their 
tobacco for their winter pipes. | 

LAxx SuPERIon is entitled to this diſtinguiſhing 
- appellation, not only as it ſurpaſſes every other American 
lake in extent, but as being firuated on a much more 
elevated part of the country, the level of its waters being 
ſeveral hundred feet higher than thoſe of the Sr. Laurence. 
It may be juſtly called * the Caſpian of America,” and is 
unqueſtionably the 1 piece of freſh water in the 
world, being in magnitude equal, or rather ſurpaſſin 
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great quantities on the mountains, as do black currants 
and gooſeberries ; but the moſt excellent fruit in theſe 
parts is a oy reſembling” a raſpberry in its manner of 
growth, but of a lighter red, much larger, and in flavour 
more delicious. It grows on a ſhrub of the nature of 
a vine, with leaves like the grape. 

On the N. W. border of lake Superior is what is 
called «© the grand portage ;”” and there thoſe who go 
on the N. W. trade, many of whom come from Ai. 
chillimackinac to the lakes De Pluye, Du Bois, &c. carry 
over their canoes and goods for about nine miles, when 
os again proceed by water carriage. 

here is likewiſe a 
hundred and fifty miles to the 8. W. of lake Superior, 
near the banks of the Mi ſiſippi, where that river forms 


what is called lake Pepin. As this was ſettled to be a 


place of reſort by the French traders, they thought fit to 
give it a name, and it has ever ſince been known b 
that of La Prairie du Chien, or Dog Meadow. Hither al 
the Indians who inhabit the adjacent countries reſort, 
and it rather deſerves to be named the meadow of con- 
cord, for whatever Indians meet there, though the nations 
to which they belong are at war with each other, 
they are obliged to reſtrain their enmity, and to forbear 
all hoſtile acts whilſt they continue there, The like 
conduct is obſerved at the Red Mountain, which is in 
from whence they procure 


that 722 falt water lake. The French are ſaid to] the ſtone of which they their pipes. 
have obſerved of the lakes, that they riſe by imperceptiblej | | | 
green, to about the height of three feet in ſeven years] 3 

and an half, and fink as much in an equal portion of SECT. XI. 


time, ſo that in fifteen years, this watery cycle, if it may 

be ſo termed, is completed: a change ſimilar to what 
has been reported of the Caſpian, but performed in one 
quarter of the time. [See page 253 of our firſt volume.} 
According to the French charts, its circumference is 
about fifteen bundred miles. Carver is of opinion that 
4e jf it were coaſted round, and the utmoſt extent of every 
bay taken, it would exceed ſixteen hundred.” Travels, 
page 132. He coaſfed near twelve hundred miles on 
the N. and E. ſhores : <© When it was calm,” ſays he, 


« and the ſun ſhone. bright, I could fit in my canoe, | 


where the depth was upward of fix fathom, and could 
plainly ſee Huge piles of ftone at the bottom. The 
water at this time was as pure and tranſparent as air, 
and my canoe ſcemed as if it hung ſuſpended in that 
element. It was impoffible to look attentively through 
this Iimpid medium at the rocks below, for even a few 
minutes, without: feeling the head ſwim, and the eyes 
no Tonget able to view the dazzling ſcene.” It was then 
the month of July, and altho the ſurface of the 
water, from the heat of the atmoſphere, was warm, yet 
on letting down a cup to the depth of about a fathom, 
the water drawn from thence was ſo exceflively cold, 
that it had the ſame effect as ice, when received into 
the mouth. It is faid to receive near forty rivers and 
ſtreams of water; the two principal rivers are the 


Nipegon,. or Allanipegon, and the Michipicooton; the one 
from the N. the other frdm the W. By means of th 


latter a communication is formed with the lakes Bourbon, 
or Chriflineux, Winnepeeh, and du Bris; and in this river 
ſome have traced the $t. Laurence. A ſmall river on the 
W. before it enters the lake, has a perpendicular fall 
from the top of a mountiin, of more than ſix hundred 
feet, through a very narrow channel. The only pa 
through which the waters of Take Superior ate diſcharged | 
It. 52 5 ſtrait, already ſpoken of. There are many 
illands in this lake, two of which are large; che 
largeſt has been named Ii Royal, the other iſland is named 


 Phillipoux,-and is ſuppoſed to be near an hundred miles 


from E. to W.; but in no more than forty miles 
from N. to S. | Mireþai/ idle is likewiſe of conſiderable 
extent 3; at the Entrance of Ve bay is a cluſter of ſmall 
illands called the twee Apoſtles.” On the S. fide of 
the lake is a geninſula hich extends into the 1 
miles, and is called Chgomegan.” The Indians ſuppoi 
theſe iffands to be the reſidence of the Great Spirit. 
bis lake abounds with fh, the pribcipal kinds of 
DD ich are trout and fturgeon, The country to che N. 
and E, is very mountainous and barren.  WWhirtleberrics 
of an; uncommon ſize and fine flavour, grow in 
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The mol remarkable Baff and Birds in the Northern 


interior Part of AMERICA. 


"PHE beaſts and birds we ſhall now deſcribe, are thoſe 
| = principally found in the northern part of the exten- 
ſive country of which we have been treating. The moſt 
remarkable of theſe are the porcupine, and the wolveren:, 
or quick-batch; the pebcan, the white-tailed eagle, the 
brown and ſpotted heath-cock, and the white partridge. 

The porcupine of this northern part reſembles in ſhape 
and ſize the beaver; but the head has ſome reſemblance 
to that of a rabbit: it has a flat noſe, entirely covered 
with hair: its mouth is armed with two teeth above and 


two. below, that are yellow and remarkably ftrong : its 


ears, which are ſhort and ſmall, ſcarcely appear through 


its fur: its legs too are remarkably ſhort; but its claws, 
of which it has four on its fore feet, and five'on thoſe be- 
hind are hy long. hollow within like ſcoops, and very 
ſharp. pointed. This animal is covered all over with a 


t mart for trade about an 


- 


pretty ſoft fur about four inches long; but beneath the 


ir on the head, body, and tail, it is thick ſet with ſharp 


Riff quills, which are white. with black points, bearded, | 


and not eaſily drawn out when they have entered the ſkin. 
The porcupine uſually makes his neſt under the roots of 
large trees, and fleeps much. He chiefly. feeds upon the 
bark of trees, eats ſnow in the winter to quench his thirſt, 
and in ſummer drinks water; but carefully avoids going 
my it. | | 
fle a wholeſome and pleaſant food. | | 
The toolverene, or quick-hatch, is another very ex- 
E animal, and is of the ſize of a large wolf: the 
ſnout, with the upper and under jaw, as far as the eyes, 
s. black; the upper part of the head whitiſh; the eyes 
ark; the throat and upper part of the neck white ſpotted 
ith black; the ears {malt and round; the whole body 
f A reddiſh brown, dark at the ſhoulders and rump, 
nd lighter, upon the back and ſides. The fur of the 
hole body is pretty long, but not very cloſe: the feet, 
s far as the firſt joint, are covered with ſhort black hair; 
but the legs are b thu 
moſt of the tail is brown, but toward the tip 
ack... This creature in walking carries his 


The {ndians eat theſe animals, and eſteem their 


rown, and the'claws of à light colour; 


= 


low, ſo- that his back riſes archwiſe. He defends him- 


| 755 when attacked with great force and obſtinacy, and it 
5 


is ſaid will tear traps and gins to pieces in a very ſur- 
C TT II 
There are vaſt herds of bufalsy to the S. of the great 
lakes ; the American breed: is diſtinguiſhed by having a 
large beurd under the chin, and the head ſo full of Hair 
57 2 7 - a 2 AS 
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as to fall over the eyes; the whole body is likewiſe 
covered with long hair, or rather wool, which is very 
valuable. Theſe creatures are ſo timid that they run 
at the ſight of a man, and a ſingle dog will diſperſe a 
whole herd, | | | 

The dogs which the Indians employ in hunting carry 
their ears erect, and greatly reſemble the wolf about the 
head. They are extremely uſeful to them in the chaſe, 
as they will attack the fierceſt animal that is purſued as 
game. They have that quality which is inherent to 
their ſpecies .in every orher quarter of the world, at- 
tachment and fidelity to their maſters; but being generall 
ill fed, probably from the ſcarcity of food (for wilful 
neglect and ill treatment of ſuch a ſervant would diſgrace 
the character of an Indian), are very troubleſome in the 
huts at night. | | 5 

That amphibious animal the otter abounds in North 
America: this creature, though reſembling the beaver, 
in many reſpects differs from it; the teeth are very un- 
like, for the otter wants the large inciſors, or nippers, 
which a beaver has, his teeth being ſhaped like thoſe of 
a-dog or wolf, and its hair is not ſo long. This animal 
is very miſchievous, and, when cloſely purſued, will 
not only attack dogs, but men. It generally feeds upon 
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black. The great white ow! of a bright ſhining colour, 

ſo as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſnow, is alſo: 
common in the northern part of this country; and con- 
tinues there throughout the whole year, where it is fre- 
quently ſeen flying by day, and preys upon white par- 


9 

The tobite partridge is common in ſome other coun- 
tries, but is no where in ſuch plenty as in the northern 
part of this near Hudſon's Bay. It is of a middle fize, 
between that of our common partridge and the pheaſant, 
ſhaped very much like the former, except its tail being 


y]| ſomewhat longer. Theſe birds are moſtly brown in 


ſummer, but in the winter become perfectly white, ex- 
cept the outward feathers of the tail, which are black 
tipped with white. In that ſevere ſeaſon they repoſe in 
the ſnow all night, and in the morning fly directly up to 
Pn. it off their feathers. They ſtay in theſe parts all 
the . | 

. The brown and ſpotted heath-coct, which alſo continues 
in the north all the year, is ſomewhat bigger than an 
Engliſh partridge ; it is likewiſe longer-bodied, and has 
a longer tail, in proportion. The bill is black, co- 
vered with brown feathers; the ſkin above the eye red; 
the top of the head, the upper part of the neck, and 


fiſh in ſummer, but in winter ſubſiſts by the bark of | down the back covered with feathers of a dark brown, 


trees, and the productions of the earth. Its fleſh both 
taſtes and ſmells of fiſh, and is neither wholeſome nor 
palatable food. Fo. | | 


— 


There are many kinds of lizards here, but the moſt 
remarkable are the fwift liaard and the ſſotu; the firſt is 
generally about fix inches long, it has four legs and a 
tail: its body is blue, and ſtriped with dark lines ſhaded 


mixed with a dull orange and aſh-colour: the tail is of 
a dark drown, the throat under the bill of a yellowiſh 
white; the neck and breaſt of a dull orange, with fpots 
in the form of half-moons. The legs from the knee- 
joint down to the feet are covered with a kind of hairy 
feathers of a brown colour, intermixed with black : the 
feet are of a reddiſh brown; the three toes forward have 


with yellow ; but the end of the tail is entirely blue. pretty long and black claws: theſe toes are jagged ; but 


It is ſo remarkably agile, that in an inſtant it is out of 
fight, nor can its movement be pereeived by the quickeſt 
eye; ſo that it may be ſaid to vaniſh} rather than to run 
away. This ſpecies are ſuppoſed to poiſon by their bite; 
but as they never attack thoſe who” approach them, 
chuſing rather to make a precipitate retreat, they are 


the hinder toes are ſmooth on the ſides. 

The locuſ is here a ſeptennial inſect, being only 
ſeen, in any large numbers, every ſeven years, when 
they ſettle in the interior parts Re large 
ſwarms, and do great miſchief: the years in which 
they infeſt the country are ſtyled locuſt years.“ 


not noxious. The lizard is of the ſame ſhape a8 Carver's Travel, p. 494. 


the ſwift, but its colour is brown; it is as remarkable for FTE | 
its ſlow motion as the other is for its rapidity. Theſe] or re Pa a ee” one nes oth ops 
ligards are extremely brittle, and will break off near the | „ ͤꝰꝗNůi˙ fibres 2 


tail as eaſily as an icicle may be ſeparated. ' hb 
The palicam is ſomewhat: bigger than a large tame 
ſeʒ the upper 'mandible of the bill is narrower in the 
middle than at either end, and is received into the lower; 
except toward the point, which widens and receives the 
lower into it; the point is red, but the upper and under 
part toward the head are yellow; the pouch when di 
reſembles an ox's bladder blown, and is prodigioufly 
large vrhile the creature is living. The head and neck 
are covered with white feathers; the body is of a dirty 
aſh · colour; the quills of the wings are black, and all the 
under part is of a dark aſni- colour. The legs are ſhort, 
with foar toes webbed together; the middle toe is longer 
than the leg; the claws are dat and both the legs and 
feet are of a dirty yello y mixed wit green. "Theſe birds 
live chiefly on fiſh; they are found in many other coun- 
tries, and in ſome places are much larger. 


n 
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different tribes of Indians, inhabiting the country 
about the froe Great Lakes. 7 
ſhall now ſpeak of the Indians who occupy the 
| interior part of America, They formerly. in- 
habited the ſea-coaſts, where they were very numerous 
but have retired into the weſterly parts of the country, 
ſo that few of them are to be found within leſs than 
two or three hundred miles of the ſea; for Bo many 
of them have been inſtructed in the knowledge of 
Chriſtianity, and diſtricts of land have been allotted them 
in ſeveral of the Britiſh colonies, where they have been 
'formed into ſocieties $5 a has been found, that * 
proportion as they their ancient cuſtoms, and 
oem to 1 of civilized life, ey dwindle 
| away, either becauſe the change is prejudicial to their 


1 


Tube whits-taiked eagle is about the ſize of a'turkey- | conftitutions, or becauſe when ſettled among the Znyii/b 


cock, flat-crowned; ſhort necked, and full breaſted, with 


brawny thighs, Its wings are very long, and broad in 
dition * its body; but es the back, and 
hter on the ſides. The quills of the wings are black, 
and the breaſt ſpotted with white: the tail when cloſed 
is white both above and below, except the very tip of 
the feathers,” whiell is black or brown: the thiglis are 
covered with dark brown feathers; through which it ſome 
places a white down appears; the legs, to the very feet, 
are covered with ſoft feathers of a reddiſh brown. It has 
four toes on exch foot; which are very thick and ſtrong; 
ſanding three forward and one back ward, covered with 
yellow ſcaleb, and armed with very [ond nj Pre "harp 
clawvof' a hining black! There are alfo ſeveral kinds 
ef ifakow, hiwks, and other birds of prey½ 
The grant Darnid owl” is a very Aa? Wi bird, with a 


they have great opportunities of procuring ſpitituous 
liquors,'of which both ſexes are in general inordinate 
fond; very little care being ever taken to prevent thoſe 
[who are inclined-to take advantage of them in trade, 
from baſely intoxicating them for that infamous purpoſe: 
this has a powerful effect on their conſtitutions, and 
ſoon proves fatal, producing diſeaſes to which "they. _ 
were formerly ſtrangers. Thus where à few years ago 
there were conſiderable ſettlements of them, their name 
is almoſt forgotten; and thoſe who fill remain, have, 
for the moſt parts jeloed tbemſelves to other nations in 
the interior part of the country, on the banks of the 
lakes and rivers;” ; [he's bs : hats 1 5 9 fo 4 | 855 5 2 « 
The Hidfons in-Canada, and to the &. pf it are tall and 
ſtraight beyond the proportion of molt” other nations: 
their bodies are ſtrong; but it has been obſerved, that 


bead very little inferior in ſize to that of a cat; What | this is à ſttength rather! futed to endure the exerciſe of 
are called the herns, are compoſed'of feathers Tifng juſt] the chaſe, than much hard labour; by which they are 


above tlie bill, inter mixed at the bottom with white, be- [ſon confumed; they have generally upple limbs, and 


ming of a reddifh brown by degiees, and tipped with tie allet degree of deformity 1s very rarely feen 


n c 
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- amongſt 


Engliſb traders: when the Europeans 
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them. Their features are regular, their com- 
ion ſomewhat of a copper - colour, or a reddiſh 
black, and lank, is 


plex nz; their hair, which is q, 
may 


rang as that of a horſe. ey carefully eradicate 
the hair from every part of the except the head, 
and there they con 


it to a tuft at Js top; whence an 
erroneous idea has much prevailed, that the men of this 
country are naturally deſtitute of beards; but it is 
zonable that it is only an artificial deprivation. 
Per generally wear — a blanket wrapped about 
them, or a ſhirt, both which they purchaſe of the 
: firſt came amongſt 
them they found ſome nations entirely naked, and 
others with a coarſe cotton-cloth, wove by them- 
ſelves, round their waiſt: but in the northern parts 
their whole bodies were in winter covered with ſkins; . 
The Huron Indians poſſeſs a very pleaſant and fertile 
. country on the eaſtern fide of the lake which bears the 
ſame name. Half a century ago they were very nu- 
merous and cou 
but they have ſuffered 


neighbouring tribes. ey differ in their manners 
from any of the Indian tribes by which they are ſur- 


houſes, which they cover 


tribes. _ 
miles eaſtward of the lake, but is narrower in the 
ntrary direction: its ſoil is not exceeded by 


any in 


the 
French.” Travels, p. 173. 


_ . The knowledge which we 

quoted, who travelled into thoſe parts, in 

and. whoſe placid manners and artleſs fincerity . could 
not fail of recommending him to men whom nature 
alone bad 1 He viſited twelve nations of 
Indians, among which the following appear to be the 


Saukies and Ottigaumies occupy the 
country from that Jake to the f 


Atlantic and Pacific Oceans on the E, and W. and 


panics in his ſeven months ſojourn, a thorough 


- 
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could raiſe fix or ſeven hundred warriors, | 
y from. the attacks of 


. En wee Tr nn 
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language, though in a different dialect. They live 
conſiderably more to the northward, Among the 
Naudoweſſia Indians there appears to be a confederated 
band of outcaſts, who for their miſdeeds have been 
baniſhed ſociety, and wander about in queſt of 
bbs Indian | are fl affion 
he Indians in general are tran to the 

jealouſy ; and the moſt online of. their young ow 
very rarely attempt the virtue of married women, nor 
do ſuch. often put themſelves in the way of ſolicitation 
although the Indian women, in general, are amorous, 
and, — 2 marriage, are not leſs eſteemed for gratifying 
their paſſions, It appears to have been a very prevalent 
cuſtom with the Indians of this country, before they be- 
came acquainted with Europeans, to compliment ſtrang- 


| ers with their wives; and the cuſtom till prevails, not 


only among the lower ranks, but even among the chiefs 
themſelves, who' conſider ſuch an offer as the greateſt 
proof of courteſy they can give a ſtran 
Carver relates, that whilſt he was among the Naw. 
doweſſies, he obſerved a woman, in advanced life, to 
whom they paid uncommen reſpect; and learned that 
ſhe obtained it by ſuch means as would have rendered 
her infamous among any civilized ſociety. When youn 
this woman had given what they term © a rice feaſt, 
which was an ancient, but almoſt obſolete cuſtom in 
that country: on this. occaſion ſhe invited forty of the 
principal warriors to her tent, where having f them 
with rice and veniſon, ſhe retired with each of them by 
turns, behind a ſcreen, placed in the inner part. of the 
tent, for the purpoſe. So rally was her conduct 
approved, that the young Indians vied with each other 
to obtain her for a wife, and ſhe ſoon after was actually 
married to one of the principal chiefs, who ever treated 
her with great reſpect and love, and over whom ſhe 
ined a remarkable aſcendancy. Among this nation of 
ians, if a married woman is found to have been. falſe 
to wedlock, the puniſhment inflited upon her is for the 
huſband to bite off her | noſe : this our author ſaw in- 


| flited whilſt he was in the 


The women ſeldom bear more than three or four 
children 1 7 * theſe are brought PR with much 1c(s 
ba their uſual — Er — 4 
The men are remarkable for their indolence, on which 
they even ſeem to value themſelves; ſaying that labour 
would degrade them, and belongs ſolely to the women, 
while they are formed only for war, hunting, and fiſhing: 
it is, however, their buſineſs to make arms for hunting 
and lines for fiſhing to form their canoes, and to build 
and repair their houſes; but they frequently make the 
| women aſſiſt them in theſe, beſides attending all domeſtic 
affairs, and cultivating the land. They have a method 
of lighting up their huts with torches, made of the 
ſplinters cut from the pine or birch tre. 
The ndians have generally aſtoniſhing patience and 


| equanimity of mind, with the command of e 


except revenge. They bear the moſt 2 unex- 


the pecied misfartune with calmneſs and compoſure, without 


uttering a word, or the leaft change of countenance. 
Even a priſoner, who knows not whether he may not in 
a few hours be put to a moſt N death, ſeems entirely 
unconcerned, and eats and dr with as much cheer- 
fulneſs as thoſe into whoſe hands he has fallen. Their 
reſolution and courage under ſickneſs and pain, is really 
' aſtoniſhing... Even when under the ſhocking torture to 
which priſoners are frequently expoſed, will not 
only make themſelyes cheerful, hut provoke and irritate 
their tormentors by the moſt ſevere reproaches. 

They are grave in their deportment upon ſerious occa- 
ſions, obſervant. of thoſe in company, reſpectful to the 
old; of a temper cool and deliberate, by which they are 
[never in baſte to ſpeak before they have well thought of 
the matter, and ſure that the perſon'who ſpoke before 
them bas finiſhed all be had to ſay. In cheir public 
councils, every man is heard in his turn, according as his 


ided into eight bands which are ſtyled, Fawpcentowabs 

T dons, alen, Mowhous, Schjans, Schiande, Chon- 
gauſcetar and Waddapawjeſtin, IL 

e, and have ever fince lived in 2 fate of enmity, che 


with the other bapds. The latter appear to.haye bee 
originally a ue of the Ce, 38 they {peak their 


* 
* 


appear to, have been | no ill- timed appl 


years, his wiſdom, or his ſervices to his country, have 
reſt, while he ſpeaks; no indecent commendations, 
The young attend for their in- 


ftruion z for here they learn the hiſtory of their na- 


be Aiport peilt ſeparated. y | 
mſelyes from the Nee fr and. peo with the ranked him. Not a whiſper, nor a murmur is heard from 


tion, 
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tion, are animated by thoſe who celebrate the warlike 
actions of their anceſtors; are _ what is the intereſt 


of their country, and how tq purſue it. 

© Hoſpitality is exerciſed among them with the utmoſt 
generoſity and good-will. Their houſes, their pro- 
viſions, even their young women, are preſented” to 3 
gueſt, To thoſe of their own nation they are likewiſe 
very humane and beneficent. If any of them ſucceed ill 
in hunting, if his harveſt fails, or his houſe is burnt, 
he feels no other effect of his misfortune, than its giving 
him an opportunity of experiencing the benevolence and 
_ regard of his countrymen, who, for that purpoſe, have 

almoſt every thing-in common. But to the enemies of 
is country, or to thoſe who have privately offended him, 
the American is implacable. He never indeed makes uſe 
of oaths, or indecent expreſſions, but cruelly conceals his 
ſentiments, till by treachery. or ſurpriſe, he can gratify 
his revenge. No length of time is ſufficient to allay his 
reſentment ;. no diſtance of place is great enough to pro- 
ret the object; he croſſes the ſteepeſt mountains, 
pierces impervious foreſts, and traverſes the moſt hideous 
deferts; bearing the inclemency of the ſeaſons, the fatigue 
of the expedition, the extremes of hunger and thirſt, with 
patience and chearfulneſs, in hopes of ſurpriſing his ene- 
my, and exerciſing upon him the moſt ſhocking bar- 
barities. When theſe cannot be effected, the revenge 
is left as a legacy, transferred from generation to gene- 
ration, from facher to ſon, till an opportunity offers of 
taking what they think ample ſatisfaction. To ſuch 
extremes do the Indians puſh their friendſhip, or their 
enmity; and ſuch indeed is, in general, the character 
of all uncivilized nations. They, however, eſteem 
nothing ſo unworthy of 'a man of ſenſe, as a peeviſh 
temper, and a proneneſs to a ſudden and raſh anger. 

On the other hand, they are highly ſenſible of the 
utility and pleaſures of friendſhip ; for each of them, at 
4 certain age, makes choice of ſome one nearly of the 
fame ſtanding in life to be their moſt intimate and boſom 
friend; theſe two enter into mutual engagements, by 
which they oblige themſelves to brave any danger, and 


run any riſque, to affift and ſupport each other. This | 


attachment is even carried ſo far as to overcome the fear 
of death, which they conſider only as a temporary ſepara- 
tion, being perſuaded that they ſhall meet and be united 


in friendſhip in the other world, never to be ſeparated | 


more; and that there they ſhall need one another's 
HMiftance as well as here. 
It does not appear that there is any Indian nation that 
Has not fome ſenſe of a Deity, and a kind of ſuperſtitious 
religion, Their ideas the nature and attributes 
of God are very obſcure, and ſome of them abſurd, 
though they-conceive of him as the Great Spirit, and 
imagine that his more immediate refidence is on the 
iſlands of the great lakes. They ſeem to have ſome idea 
that there are ſpirits of a higher and more excellent 
nature than man; and ſuppoſing them to be every where 
pteſent, frequently invoke them, and endeavour to act 
2greeable to their deſires. They likewiſe imagine that 
there is an evil ſpirit, who, they ſay, is always inclined 
to miſchief, and bears great ſway in the creation; this, 
indeed, is the principal object of their devotions; they 
generally addreſs him moſt heartily, befeeching him to 
them no barm : but ſuppoſing the others to be pro- 
pitious, and ever inclined to do good, they intreat thoſe 
ſpirits to beſtow bleſſings upon them, and prevent the evil 
Pirie from hurting them. Carver relates that one of the 
molt conſiderable chiefs among the Ottowaws with whom 
He remained a night, on attending him to his canoe the 
next morning, with great ſolemnity, and in an audible 
voice offered up a fervent prayer, as he entered his canoe, 
* rhat the Great Spirit would favour him with à prof- 
8 voyage; that he would give him zn unelouded 
ky, and ſmooth waters, by day; and that he might lie 
down by night on a beaver blanket, enjoying uninter- 
rupted "tha, and pleaſant dreams; and alſo that he might 
find continual ſecurity. under the great pipe of peaCe.” 
To procure the protection of the goos ſpirit, they imagine 
it geceſlary to diſtinguiſh themſeſyes, and that chey muſt 
Above all other atcarnmienrs; become good warriors, ex- 
cept hunters, and Ready markfmen.' oO nn 
_ _ X" Their prieſts 
„ Vol. II. 


Junctions conveyed in the ſtyle of a 


{and families, with ſuch whoſe c 
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mand them to purſue ſuch and ſuch meaſures. They 
alſo undertake to unfold the myſteries of religion, and 
to ſolve and interpret all their dreams. They repreſent 
the other world as a place abounding with an inex- 
hauſtible plenty of every thing deſirable, where-they ſhall 
enjoy the moſt full and exquilite gratification of all their 
ſenſes. This is, doubtleſs, the motive that induces: the 
Indians to meet death with ſuch indifference and compo- 
ſure; none of them being in the leaſt diſmayed at the 
news that he has but a few hours or minutes to live, 
but with the greateſt intrepidity ſees himſelf upon the 


with great ſerenity talks to all around him: thus a 
father leaves his dying advice to his children, and takes 


a formal leave of all his friends. 


They teſtify great indifference for the produQions of 
art; when any curious piece of.mechaniſm is ſhown 
them they ſay, It is pretty, I like to look at it,” but 
expreſs no curioſity about its conſtruction. Such how- 


over is not their behaviour when they are told of a perſon 
who diſtinguiſhes himſelf by agility in running; is well 


ſkilled in hunting, can take a moſt aim; work a 
all the arts which their ſtealthy mode of carrying on 


of a country, and can, without a guide, purſue his proper 
courſe through a vaſt foreſt, and ſupport hunger, thirſt, 


and fatigue, with invincible firmneſs; at ſuch a relation 


their attention is rouſed; they liſten to the intereſting 


tale with delight, and expreſs in the ſtrongeſt terms their 


eſteem for ſo great, ſo wonderful a man. 


4 ; 

They | 
and depoſit in the grave ſuch things as the deceaſed had 
made the greateſt uſe of, and been moſt attached to; 
as his bow and arrows, pipes, tobacco, r. that he may 
not be in want of any thing when he comes to the other 


country. The mothers mourn for their children a long 


98 the father; 


time, and the neighbours 'make 
and he in return gives them a fea 


practice, be the diſorder what it may: they firſt inclofe 
the patient in a narrow cabbin, in the midſt of which 


neceſſary; and by this method extraordinary cures are 
ſometimes performed: but it alſo frequently happens 
that perſons die in the very operation; eſpecially where 


of proceeding that the ſmall-pox. has proved ſo very 
fatal to them. It muſt, however, be acknowledged; that 
they have the uſe of ſome ſpecifics of wonderful efficacy, 
the power of which they however attribute to the cere- 


monies with which they are adminiſtered. 


© 7 


in conducting war; to him is intruſted all military opera- 


extend to civil affairs, the pre-eminence. there be 


claim, and whoſe aſſent is neceſſary to render valid 


theſe military and civil chiefs are conſidered as the heads 


yy 


mand, would be diſregarded, and treated with contempe. 
Nor do their leaders aſſume an aſcendancy tepugnant to 
theſe ſentiments, but merely adviſe-what is 


Their great council is compoſed of the heads of rides 


1 
% 


often perſuade the people that they bave | 


to the 72 degree of conſideration. They 


a houſe 
Leng 


brink of being ſeparated from all terreftrial things, and 


canoe along a rapid with great dexterity; is ſkilled in 


war is capable of; or is acute in diſcovering the ſituation 


Their phyſicians have genetally one uniform e | 


is a ſtone red hot, on which they throw water till he is 
covered with warm vapour, and is in a profuſe ſwear; 
when they hurry him from thence and plunge him into 
the next river. This is repeated as oſten as they think 


tions; but, according to Carver, bis authority does not 


conveyances of land, or treaties of whatever kind, to - 
which he affixes the mark of the tribe or natium. Though 


of the band, and the latter is uſually ſtyled king yet the 
America Indians conſider themſelves as controlled by © 
[neither civil nor military authority: every indiyi 
regards "himſelf as free and independent, and would 
neyer renounce that idea of liberty, therefore in- 


revelations of future events, and are authorized to com- 


nerally bury their dead with great decency, 


they are afflicted with the new diſorders, brought to 
them from Europe; and it is partly owing to this manner 


Every band has a leader who bears the title of Sachem, 5 
or chief warrior, and is choſen for his tried valour and fki}t - 


e 


given to another, who poſſeſſes it by a kind of hered tary 
a 
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"td 
be done, which is ſufficient to produce the moſbprompe = 
land effectual execution m w at 


y has/raiſed then 
meet in 


\ 


aſſembly of the ſachems or chief warriors, to deliberate 


5 
8. 
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Such * d 
tions, - that the iſſue much upon.them. If any 
one of them, in conjunction with the chiefs, bas a mind 
ws excite one, who does not immediately: depend upon | 
IT — e e ., 
ſome my warrior, 4 Nampum, 10 

-the e bets ſhe ſolicits, which ſeldom, fails of 
2p the eſQ.., But when they ſolieit an offenſive 
2 25 alliance w_ a whole. nation, they ſend an 


e 
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_ orator, there being one of this profeſſion in every tribe 
and town; and their manner of ſpeaking 


rer private quarrels are often decided this way, and 
ſent of a 
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* buile in each of their towns for that purpoſe, 
and alfo receive ambaſſadors, to deliver them an anſwer, 
to ſing their traditionary war ſongs, or to commemorate 
their + In-theſe councils they propoſe all fuch 
matters as concern the Rate, and which have been 
already digeſted in the ſecret councils, at which none 
but the head men affiſt. The chiefs ſeldom ſpeak much 
themſelves at theſe general meetings, but intruſt their 
ſentiments with a — xy who is called their ſpeaker, or 


1s natural and 
and expreſſive, aer ſtyle bold, 


eaſy, their words ſtrong 


to inform the jud or rouſe the paſſions. © | 

When any bulineſs of conſequence is tranſacted, they 
appoint a feaſt upon the occaſion, of which almoſt rhe 
whole nation partakes. - Before the entertainment” is 
ready, the principal perſon ins a ſong; on the re- 
ma kable events of their hiſtory, and whatever — 

tend to their honour or inftruQion. The others ſing in 
their turn. They alſa have dances, chicfly-of. a martial. 
ua and no ſolemnity or publick buſineſs er on 
3 the Jndians are bigh ſpirited and: ſoon Fe the | 
provocations frequently rouſe them to arms, 
—_ occaſions of and murder. Their 


expeditions undertaken without the knowledge or con- 
council. Theſe private expeditions | 
are winked at, and excuſed, as a means of keeping their | 
ar r ee Gam CON 


"when * . 8 a affair; it is en- 
tered upon with great deliberation. They firſt call an 


relating to it. In chis 
greſs among the bern Indians and the 
women have à voice as well as the men. 
are + the chief ſachem or preſident, 
affair they have met to-conſult upon, and | 
the ' tomabawk, which lies by bim, ſoys, 
| will go and fight — hich A 
vou will bring captives from 
friends, that our wrongs | 

and honour. maintained, 


is. joined i a ene is Ho he 2 ſome re 


N deer, Or Toms 
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banks of the lakes. 1 now conſiſts of a kind of cylin- 
drical beads, made of white and black ſhells, which are 
'eſteemed among them as ſilver and gold are among us. 
The black-they think the moſt valuable; both of them 
are their greateſt riches and ornaments, anſwering all 
the ends of money among us. They have the ait of 
ſtringing, twiſting, -and interweaving them into their 
[ belrs, | collars, blankets, '&c. in ten thouſand different 
ines, forms, and figures, ſo as not only to be orna- 
ments for every part of dreſs, but expreſſive of all theic 
important tranſactions. They die the wampum of 
various colours and ſhades; and as t are made 


— and laconic, whatever is ſaid tending cieher | igniican of almoſt any thing they pleaſe, by theſe 
| their records are kept, and their thoughts communicated 


to one another, as ours are by writing. Thus the belts 
that paſs ſrom one nation to another, in all important 
tranſactions, are carefully preſerved in the cabbins of 
their chiefs, and ſerve both as a kind of record or hiſtory, 
and as à public treaſure; hence ry are never uſed on 
rifling occaſions. © 

The calumet, or pipe of peace, is of no leſs i impor- 
tance, nor is it leſs revered among them. The bowl of 


| this pipe is made of a kind of ſoft, red ſtone, eaſily 


wrought and hallowed out; the ſtem is of cane, or a kind 
of light wood, painted with different colours, and adorn- 
ed with the heads, tails, and feathers, of the moſt beau- 
tiful birds, c. The uſe of the calumet, is to ſmoke 
either tobacco, or ſome other herb uſed inſtead of it, 
when they enter into an alliance or any ſolemn, engage- 
ment; this being efteemed the moſt ſacred oath that can 
be taken, e violation of which 4s thought to be moſt 
infamous: and deſerving ſevere puniſhment in the other 
life. When they treac of war, the whole'pipe, and all 
is ornaments are. red; ſometimes it is red only on one 
fide, and by the diſpoſition af the feathers, Cc. a perſon 
acquainted with their cuſtoms, knows at firſt fight the 
intentions or deſires of the nation who preſents it. 
Smoking the calumet is alſo, upon ſome occaſions, and 
in all treaties, conſidered as a ſacred oath, as a ſeal of 
their decrees, and à pledge of their performance of them. 
[The fize and decorations of their calumets are com- 
monly: pr to the importance of the occaſion, 
to — of the perſons to whom they are pre- 
— and to che eſteem and regard 1 have for 


A at importance among them, 
A the tomahawk. This is an ancient weapon, uſed by 
them in war, before they were taught the uſe of iron 
and ſteel, ſince which, batchets have been ſubſticuted in 
[the room. of them: but it ſtil] retains its uſe and i impor- 
tance in public tranſactione, end, like the pipe, is fre- 
quently 2 ſignificant. I his inſtrument i is formed, in 
ke an hate het, having a long handle; 
the CE which is a round knob of 2 wood, calculat- 
ed to knock a.man.down, bas on the other fide a point, 
bending a little towards the handle; and near the cen- 
tre, where the handle pierces the head, another int 
| projects forward, of a conſiderable length, which —_ 

to. thruſt. with. like a, ſpear. The tomahawk is alſo 
f ornamented with inting ; and feathers, diſpoſed and va- 
riegated in 3 form according to the oc- 
calion and end 7 which, it is uſed ; and on it is kept a 
bind of jou: nal of their marches and moſt important oc- 
currences, in a fort of hieroglyphics. When the coun- 
eil is called to deliberate on war, the tomahawk is co- 


loured red ; and when. the council ſits, it js laid down 


by the chief ; and if war be concluded. 
tain of the young warriors takes it up, a 
his band, Cale and ſin gs the war-ſopg. When the 
| counci} is over, this, or 2 other of the ſame kind, is 
ſent 1 h * of the Ea , warrior to Fer tribe 
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by theſe names the zribes are generally diſtinguiſhed, 
and the ſhapes of theſe animals are pricked, all painted 
on ſeveral parts of their bodies. Generally, when they 
march through the woods, they, at every entathpment, 
cut the figure of their arms on trees, eſpecially when 
they have had a ſucceſsful campaign, that travellers 
may know they have been there; recording alſo, in their 
way, the number of priſoners and ſcalps they have taken. 
Their 3 appearance is very odd and terrible. 
They cut off all their hair, except a ſpot on the crown. 
of the head, and pluck of their eyebrows. The lock left 
the head is divided into ſeveral parcels, each of 
which is ſtiffened, and intermixed with beads and feathers 
of various ſhapes and colours, the whole twiſted and 
connected together. They paint themſelves with a red 
pigment down to the 8 which they ſprinkle over 
with white down. The griſtles of their ears are flit al- 
moſt quite round, and hutig with ornaments that have 
generally the figure of ſome bird or beaſt drawn upon 
them. Their noſes are likewiſe bored and hung with 
beads, and their faces painted with various colours, On 
their breaſts are a gorget or medal of braſs, copper, or 
ſome other metal; and by a ſtring which goes round 
their necks, is ſuſpended that horrid weapon called the 
ſcalping-knife. = Wr ine i vat rn 
Thus equipped, they march forth, ſinging their war- 
- ſong, till they loſe fight of their village; and are gene- 
rally followed by their women, who aſſiſt them in carry- 
ing their baggage, whether by land or water, but com- 
monly return before they proceed to action. 
They have generally one commander for every ten 
men; and if the — 10v mk amounts to one hundred, a 
general is appointed over the others, not properly to 
Sn d, Darth give his opinion. f have no ſtated 
rules of diſcipline, or fixed methods of carrying on a 
war; but make their attacks in as many different ways 
as there are occaſions,” but generally in flying parties, 
equipped for that purpoſe, e. 
-, The weapons uſed by thoſe who trade with the Enghſb 
and French, are commonly a firelock, hatchet, and ſralp- 
ing- knife; but the others uſe bows, tomahawks, and 
piles As the commander in chief governs only by 
adyice, and can neither reward nor puniſh, every private 
man may return home when he pleaſes, without affign- 
ing any reaſon for it; or any number may leave the main 
bedys and carry on a private expedition, in whatever 
wender they pleaſe, without being called to account 
1 AA ĩ˙*· . 372 29 "gen 
When the Indians return from a ſucceſsful campaign, 
they contrive their march fo as not to approach their 
village till toward the evening. They then ſend two or 
three forward to acquaint their chief, and the Whole 
village, with the moſt materia] circumſtances of the 
campaign. At day-light next morning, they give their 
_ priſoners new clothes, adorn their heads with feathers, 
paint their faces with various colours, and put into their 
hands a white ſtaff, taſſelled round with the tails of deer. 
Tbis being done, the war-captain ſets up a cry, and 
gives as many yells as he has taken priſoners and ſcalps; 
- and the Whale village affemble at the water-ſide. As. 
ſoon as the warriors appear, four or five of their young: 
men, well clothed, get into à canoe, if they come by 
water, or otherwiſe march by land: the two firſt, carry- | 
ing each a calumet, go out ſinging, toiſcarch the priſoners, 
w 


INTERIOR Counter. 


om they lead jn triumph to the cabbin, where they are 

to receiye their doom. The owner of this cabbin has 
the power of determining their fate, though it is often 
left to forme woman who has loſt her huſband, brother, 

or ſon in the war; and when this is the caſe, ſhe'gene- | 
rall bim into the place of the'deceafed. The 


* 
priloer ha victuals immediately given him; and while 
© in at this repaſt, a conſultation is held; and if it be re-. 
Tolved'to ſave his life, two young men (unite him, and 
& him by the bands, lead bim to" the enbbin öf the 
for” into 'whoſe family be is to be adopted, and there 
received with all aginable marks of kindneſs; 


* 
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But if the ſentence be death, how different their con- 
duct] theſe people, who behave with ſuch diſintereſted 
affection to each other, with ſuch tenderneſs: to thoſe 
whom they adopt, here ſhew that they are truly 5 
the dreadful ſentence is no ſooner d, than the whele 
village ſet up the derth- cry; and, n if there were no me- 
dium between the moſt generous friendſhip and the moſt 


inhuman cruelty; for the execution of him whom they 


had juſt before deliberated admitting into their 


make the neceſſary preparations for rioting in the moſt 


| poſts in the ground, faſten to them two pieces from one 
to the other; one about two feet from the ground, the 
other about five or ſix feet higher: then obliging the un- 
happy victim to mount upon the lower eroſs piece, they 
tie his legs to it a little aſunder: his hands are extended 
and tied to the angles formed by the upper piece. In 


firſt daubing him with pitch. The whole village, men, 
women, and children, aſſemble round him, every one 
torturing him in what manner they pleaſe, each ſtriving 


But if none of the bye- ſtanders are inelined to lengthen 
out his torments, he is either ſhot to death, or inclofed 
with dry bark, to which they ſet fire; they then leave 
him on the frame, and in the evening run from cabbin 
to cabbin, -ſuperſtitiouſly ſtriking with ſmall twigs,” the 
furniture, walls, and roofs, to prevent his ſpirit from re- 
maining there to take verigeance for the evils committed 
on his body. The remainder of the day and the night 
following is ſpent in rejoicing. oo 0 | 

This is the moſt uſual method of murdering their pri- 


and build a fire round them; at other times they cruelly 
joint by joint, and ſometimes ſcald them to death, 


Indian, there ſeems, during the whole time of his execu+ 
tion, a conteſt between him and his tormentors, which 
ſhall outdo the other, they in inflicting the moſt hor- 


ſigh, not a diſtortion of countenance eſcapes him, in the 
midſt of his torments. It is even ſaid, that he recounts 
his own exploits, informs them what cruelties he has 
inflicted upon their countrymen, and threatens them 
with the revenge that will attend his death: that he even 
reproaches them for their ignorance of the art of tot - 
menting; points out methods of more exquiſite torture, 
and more ſenſible parts of the body to be afflicted. 
The ſcalps, thoſe dreadſul proofs of the barbarity of 
theſe Indians, are valued, and hung up in their houſes as 
the trophies of their bravery; and they have certain 
days when the young men gain a new name or title of 
honour, according to the qualities of the perſons to 
whom theſe ſealps belonged, This name they think a 
ſufficient reward for the dangers and fatigues of many 
campaigns, as it renders them reſpected by their country» 
men, and terrible to their enemies. 


habit this part of the continent is given by Churlevoix, 


father Hennepin, and other French writers: from their 


information Voltaire has been led to draw a captivating 
picture of Indian manners. The Huren tribe, ' dwelling 


ic. It cannot indeed be 
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che ſubject of his particular pa 
defaced the leading 


In the late wars, in which theſe ſavages have been en! 
paged 05 auxiliaries to Europeans, they have been found 
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this would be puniſhed with certain dent N 


tribe is no longer deferred, than whilſt they can 
diabolical cruelty. They firſt ſtrip him, and fixing twWo 


this poſture they burn him all over the body, ſometimes 


to exceed the other in cruelty, as long as he has life. 


ſoners; but ſometimes they faſten them to a ſingle ſtake, 
mangle their limbs, cut off their fingers and toes, 
What is moſt extraordinary, if the ſufferer be an 


rid pains, or he in enduring them: not a groan, not a 


The moſt favourable accounts of the Indians who in- 


on the eaſtern ſide of the great lake ſo called, have been 


deubted that their intercoutſe with Europeans has greutl77 
traits of the primitive character of 
the Amer icum, and whilſt it has debaſed their virtues, has 
confirmed and increaſed” every malignant pröpenſity! 


and daſtardly in their mode of attatk;* Faithleſs 
in their alliances; their inſatiable thirſt for bloo@& equals - 
Ed only by their avidity for ſpoilt and” dangerous con- 
rt; | fedefates when | neither | maſſacre nor plünder were 
„ ib o cuts. cop 
dee en e 210075 en 
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who at that time could not wy been more than twenty 


al- Indies, and on the main, gained ſome knowledge 


or their power to be oppoſed; and, when all theſe diſſi- 
ag” beef 


_ _ the human race, by the ſweat of their brow to cat 
their bread.” ror * An i n- 1 TI 
At that time colonization made no part of the ſyſtem 


the love of caſe, than the dread. of miſery. Religion, 


the inſtinctive love of a native ſoil, rooted habits; and 


to the ceremonials, and aſſent to the doctrines which 


rious, yet a diſſent from the church of England was held 


_ longing to England, and wavrthew known: by 
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The foft Settlement, Progreſis and preſent State of ths 
ff 2 American States. | 7 


PHE Engliſh, conducted by John Cabot, in the yeat 
4 1497> (although the r has generally, but 
erroneoully, been attributed to his ſecond fon, Sebaſtian, 

rs of age) found the way to America ſoon after 

umbus had ſucceſsfully croſſed the Atlantic; but as the 
torrents in that country brought down no gold, and the 
Indians were not bedecked with any coftly ornaments, no 
attempts were made to explore the eguntry for near a cen- 
tury after its diſcovery. Sir Francis Drake, who tra- 
verſed the whole circumference of. the globe in one 
voyage, and in one ſhip, which had never been atchieved 
before, when afterward annoying the Spaniards in the 


of the eaſtern ſhore of the northern continent, as he had 
before of the weſtern parts about the ſame parallel; Sir 
Walter Raleigh, however, was the firſt navigator who 


explored the coaſt, beſtowed on it a name, and attempted | pe 


to ſettle a colony; but the lands were overſpread with 
thick woods, the caprices of a ſavage race were to be 
ſoothed, their jealouſies of new { to be removed, 


culties ſhould be furmounted, the iſts muſt continue 
ſubject to the firſt condemnatory ſentence denounced on 


of government, ſo that there were few. ſtimulents to 
abandon a native foil for the purpoſe of ſeeking poſleſ- 
ſions in another hemiſphere. At length a 
ceative aroſe, ſtronger than the influence 


kings, than 


which had long been converted into the moſt powerful 
engine which human ſubtilty ever made uſe of to ſubju- 
gate the. maſs of mankind, no ſooner ceaſed to be fo 
erted, than by its own proper force it impelled large 
ies of le to renounce every preſent enjoyment, 


deareſt connections, and to ſettle in the dreary wilds of a 
. 8 79 Ely 3: 5 
When Eng a very ular. concurrence o 

circumſtances, threw. off the aan nor tate policy ſo 
predominated in the meaſure, that the conſciences of 
men were {till required to bend to the diſcipline, conform 


the governing powers eſtabliſhed. Al h a diſſent 
from the church of Reme was ronſidered as merito- 
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ſecuted and deſperate religioniſts eaſily o royal 
grant of a very extenſive track of land, whither they 
repaitred; not to amaſs wealth, or to exterminate 
the inhabitants, but to ſubſiſt by induſtry, to purchaſe 
ſecurity by honourable. intercourſe with the natives, and 
to acquire ſtrength under the auſpices of freedom. The 
eſtabliſhment. made by the quakers, under the conduct 
of Penn, realized theſe profeſſions, in other parts a ſpirit 
of intolerance too much prevailed, and inſidious arts were 
practiſed on the Indians, which ſoon excited rancorous 
animoſity in thoſe ttibes. The Spaniards had found the 
ſouthern diviſion of this. vaſt: continent peopled with a 
uſillanimous and defenceleſs race of men, whom they 
 facrificed without ſcruple or remorſe to their ambition 
and avarice; the European ſettlers on the coaſt of North 
| America were not actuated by ſuch a cruel and extermi- 
| nating ſpirit; they had juſter notions of the rights of 
man; they alſo found 1 inhabitants of that country 
poſſeſſing very diffegent character iſtics, Jeſs numerous 
indeed than toward the ſouth, but ſubſiſting by hunt- 
ings, expert in the uſe of offenſive weapons, ſagacious, 
rſevering, not inſenſible of kindneſſes conferred, but 
implacable when offended, and ever gratifying their re- 
venge by means the moſt artful, concealed, and cruel. 
An acquaintance with ns. has ever been baneful 
to uncivilized communities in all parts of the globe. 
Theſe Indians ſoon diſcovered a fondneſs. for ſpirituous 
liquors, with which the artful traders were too ready to 
ſupply them; by the exceflive uſe of theſe, their natural 
ferocity has been_ increaſed, their paſſions enflamed, 
their beſt principles perverted, diſeaſes never before 
known introduced, their lives ſhortened, and their num- 
bers rapidly reduce. 
The attention and affiftance which Great Britain gave 
to theſe colonies increaſed with the increaſing commer- 
cial, ert of dhe nation.;_ indeed the Full Anericons 
may be ſaid to have been, like Minerva, born adult: no 
age of barbariſm. involved in obſcurity and ignorance the 
early period of their exiſtence. Arts and ſciences were 
cultivated ere their woods, were cleared; their minds 
were. enlarged without their manners being depraved. 
The foſtering: hand of Great Britain nurſed the riſing 
genius of the colonies, . and an | immenſe expanſe of 
country taught them to, contemplate on futurity with 
exultation. Their towns were built far from the din of 
war; their people had multiplied amidſt the bleſſings of 
peace; their ſituation and employments rendered them 
robuſt and 2 without becoming ſanguinary. 
The inroads. of the In 
territory. they had in moſt inſtances rather ſeized upon 
ſettlements, and ſerved to keep. them attentive without 
codgngerivg the general ſafety. _ The apprehenſions 
from the'encroachments. of the French, were diſpelled ſoon 
after, they had been ſeriouſly entertained, and the fortu- 
nate termination of that four years conflict ſerved to 
teach. them to value a ſecurity which then became per- 
manent. Civil commotions and inteſtine wars have 
ſiained with blood every kingdom and ſtate, both in an- 
cient and modern times: the. Americans, were not to ex- 
be comn a let of humanity ; 
and the time at length arrived, when the horrors and de 
lations of war. ware to WaR. 
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UniTtzD STATES. 


too much a commercial people: as States, agriculture 
will demand their- firſt and chief attention. The im- 
menſe country to the weſtward is now likely to be 
brought much ſooner into a ſtate of cultivation than if 
they had continued colonies: population may be expected 
to advance in a proportion hitherto. unknown; and, 
among a people enjoying ſuch advantages, the human 
mind ought to be exerciſed, and its powers enlarged, 
without being depraved ; ſimplicity of manners, uncon- 
taminated by the impatience of becoming rich, ſhould 
prevail; and the favoured. Americans be known as a 
e exemplary for integrity in their dealings; for 
nour, and public virtue. 
„ 1 Bouspantes, | 85 
By the definitive treaty of peace between the king of 
Great Britain and the United States of America, which 
was executed at Paris, in the year. 1783, the bound 
aries of theſe ſtates are fixed to extend on the N. from 
Nova Scotia, acroſs the four great lakes of Ontario, Eric, 
Huron, and Superior, aſſigning to the States the ſouthern 
half of each, and in the latter the iſlands Royal and 
Phillippeaux; lake Michigan they poſſeſs entire: though 
theſe lakes have ever been conſidered as making a part 
of Canada, and no new regulation of limits has excluded 
them. This boundary is farther extended through the 
centre of the lake of the I ond to its moſt weſtern 
point. It may be ſuppoſed that a want of acquaintance 
with the geography of the country has cauſed it to be 
added from thence on a due Ve courſe to the river 
Adiffeſfeppi,”” for if the boundary is carried due W. it 
will reach the Paciſic Ocean, about one degree of latitude 
$. of Notte Sound. The line, in order touch the Mi 


Mipi, ſhould have been carried from the weſtern fide of 


the lake of the ¶ cod due 8. In conſequence of this in- 


accuracy no boundary ĩs ſettled throughout a ſpace of 


near three degtees of latitude ; it being reſumed along 
the middle of the river Mihiſippi to 31 N. latitude; 
where that river begins to divide Maſt Florida from Lou- 
ana. The American Statt are bounded on the S. by 
the two Floridas. They poſſeſs all the eaſtern coa 
from the mouth of the: river St. Croix, in the bay of 
Fundy, to St. Marys river, which divides Georgia: from 
Eaft Florida, and all iſlands: within twenty leagues of 


Prey DIC RIO 1 23 FLIFae 50 
Ihe States with whom the King of Great Britain 


concluded this treaty were, New Hamſbire, Maſſachuſet | 


Bay, Rhode Iſland with Providence Plantations, Connecticut, 


New.York, New. Jene, Pennſytvaxia, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Seuti) Carolina, and Georgia. 
; 214013 $0 105% nns 
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214 13 711 140 1 Id 3t1 11 
A general Congreſs was firſt held a 
Sept. 1774, and was compoſed of ph 


Sith 36: 


io £926-2711 2477 £11 
Phjlagelphia, in 
tes choſen by 


the houſes of repreſentatives, of each of the twelve old 


colonies; Georgia, alone being unrepreſented in that 
aſſembly, but it afterward acceded, andi the number of 
members then amounted to fifty - four, and a preſident; 
two, years after, the number was reduceditoifortyreight. 


* 
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ſo that a contrariety of opinion-amgvg the deputige from, 

ö 7 avgur o 
ogaſ minglxgice in the 
| any colony, could, nat be taken;if 
eputies were. equally divid 


American colonies, to. he. In 
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| Rhode Aland given; in the year 1789, General Maſbington 
was choſen preſident of the Congreſs thus formed. 
This new ſyſtem of republican government retains 
much of the ſpirit of the Exgliſb conſtitution ; and thoſe 
two eſſential ſecurities to inge in their perſon and 
their property, the habeas corpus and trial by jury, are 
retained, It unites the American States in a much cloſer 
confederation than the Helvetic union brought the Sie 
Cantons, or even than the compact entered into by the 
Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands placed the 
Dutch. Indeed, in many important points,, it is ſuch a 
form of government as the world had not before ſeen. 
The molt effectual means ſeem to have been taken to 
remove what was formerly a fruitful ſource of animoſit 
and diſſenſion among the colonies, the undefined bounds 
of their reſpective territories, as every ſtate has no re- 
nounced all right of deciding upon their claims, and has 
agreed that they ſhall be laid before Copgreſs, and de- 
cided by that aſſembly as a court of judicature. In this 
new form of government the ſeveral independent ſtates 
may be ſaid to have delegated to Congreſs all the func- 
tions of government, except retaining their interior con- 
ſtitution, but deprived of the power of levying duties 
on merchandize, of equipping ſhips of war, of making 
foreign alliances, or waging war; for, as the preamble 
to the new conſtitution. expreſſes it, in the federal;go- 
vernment of theſe ſtates, ** it is impoſſible. to ſecure all 
right of independent ſovereignty. to each, and yet pro- 
wade for the intereſt and ſafety of all... 
The preſident of the congreſs, the ſenate and repre- 
ſentatives, form à legiſlative body ſomewhat ſimi lar to 
the king, lords, and commons, of Great Britain, in that 
every act of congreſs, muſt have a majority of otes in 
the two houſes, and receive the aſſent of the prefident, 
before it can paſs into a law; but the American conſti- 
tution differs in many particulars; the prelident of the 
congreſs has not a power ablolutely to negative any bill, 
he can only refuſe his aſſent, and at the ſame time is re- 
quired to aſſign the reaſons, on which he founds.-his e- 
fuſal ; the buſineſs is then to undergo a freſh diſcuſſion in 


{ | both houſes, and the hill muſt be paſſed by two thirds 


of the members of each houſe, which conſtitutes it a 
law without the concurrence of the preſident. 
No ſpecific portion of property; whether real or per- 
ſonal, is required to be poſſeſſed as a qualification either 
for a repreſentative, a ſenator, the vice preſident, or the 
preſident, Nor is any one excluded, on account of the 
religious principles which he profeſſes, whatever they 
may be; ſo that tus of Roman Caibolis ate as eligible 
as any other citigens. 1he-hquſe.of: reprsſentatives are 
choſen. every t Wo, years by the people of the ſeveral 


states The only legal tequiſites in a: candidate are his 


having attained to ene gars of age; having bern 
ſeven years a citizen of the ,Unizgd States; and, at the 
time of his election, an inhabitant of the ſtate by which 
he is choſen z the holding any 100 of honour, truſt, 
or emolument, is ap,abſolute diſquelificatian.; In this 
repreſentation there, is no diſtingion of kgights, citizens, 
and burgaſſes j it not being made putiof gpuntiey, citie, 
and we enen tied nan peculiar 
privileges f carpojations/ are: gatirely unknown here. 
' The deſign of the new conſtjtutio is:that the number 
ol repreſentatives in congreſs ſhall nat; excced one re- 
preſentative for; every 300 battthat eh ſtate ſhall 
have, a leaſh 3 AB snumeratiau ar 
eanſus ofo inhabitants 48; 10; bande mithin hre years 
after the firlt meeting of the congrats Ahe Vn Staten. 
andi w freſh. apumerarian mn whhin 0H yp. lubſegquent 
term of ten years 3 þutiunglſuch caumeraion {hall have 
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the expiration of the ſecond year; thoſe of the ſecond 


this diſtinguiſhed rank, which is held for four years. 


—* 


=—_ A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


So that the American ſtates in their houſe of commons 
are not repreſented by above one third of the number 
by which the people of Great Britain are repreſented in 
their houſe, calculating upon the ſuppoſed population of 
each country. 5 | & 1 

The ſenate of the United States, which may be con- 
fidered as the upper houſe of partiament, is compoſed of 
two ſenators from each ſtate, choſen, not from the peo- 
ple at large, but from the legiflature thereof. No one 
can be choſen a ſenator who has not attained to thirty 
years of age, who has not been nine years a citizen, and 
is not a refident in the ſtate where he is choſen : he can- 
not hold any place of honour, truſt, or profit. Theſe 
ſenators, when aſſembled, are to be divided into three 
claſſes; thoſe in the firſt claſs ſhall vacate their ſeats at 


claſs, at the end of the fourth year; and of the third 
claſs, at the expiration of the ſixth year. | 
The preſident of the United States, in whom is veſted 
the executive power, and who muſt not be under thirty- 
five years of age, is choſen by the nomination of each 
ſtate, who for this purpoſe names two, and the perſon 
upon whom the largeſt number of ſuffrages falls obtains 


In like manner the vice- preſident is to be elected, and 


/ 
UniTED STATES: 


to be uniform throughout the United. States, To bor- 
row money on the credit of the United States. To 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, alſo among 
the ſeveral ſtates, and with the ladian tribes, To 
coin money, to regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin; and to fix the ſtandard of weights 
and meaſures. To conſtitute tribunals inferior to 
the ſupreme court. To declare war, grant letters of 
mark and repriſal. To raiſe and ſupport armies; but 
no appropriation of money to that uſe ſhall be for 2 
longer term than two years. es Britiſh conſtitution 
reſtrains it to a ſingle year.] To provide and maintain 


[a navy. To provide for, call forth, arm and diſcipline 


the militia: each ſtate to appoint the officers of their 
militia, and to poſſeſs the authority of training them, 
according to the diſeipline preſcribed by congreſs. All 
bills for raiſing a revenue to otiginate in the houſe of 
' repreſentatives, | The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus ſhall not be ſuſpended, unleſs when in caſes of 
rebellion, or invaſion, the public ſafety may require it. 
No money ſhall be drawn from the treaſury but in con- 
ſequence. of appropriations made by law, and a regular 
ſtatement and account of the receipts and-expenditure of 
all public money ſhall be -publiſhed from time to time. 
No title of nobility ſhall be granted by the United States ; 


for the ſame term. I he latter is preſident of the ſenate. | and no perſon holding any office of profit or truſt under 


The preſident, vice-preſident, ſenate, and repreſenta- 


them ſhall, without the conſent of the congreſs, accept 


tives, are to be paid for their ſervices at a rate to be of any preſent, emolument, office, or title, of any kind 


ſettled by law, and out of the treaſury of the L 
States; 8 wort) 2 44 ie! ig ! 


only one vote in congrels, is aboliſhed, and the majority 
of voices among the repreſentatives now carry a queſ- 
tion, the weight of intereſt which the three largeſt colo- 
nies poſſeſs in that houſe may be conſidered as greatly 
predominating over the two ſmalleſt ſtates, who ſend 
only one repreſentative each; but as the fenate is com- 
— of two delegates from every ſtate, and no bill can 
paſs into a law without the concurrence of that houſe, 
the intereſt of each ſtate is equally maintained here. 
The executive powers of the preſident are likewiſe ſub- 
ject to the advice and control of the ſenate, by which 
participation of power each late has an equal opportu- 
nity of being informed of the ſecret meaſures which are | 
purſuing by government, and an equal power of en- 
forcing or checking them. „„FFFE FF. 
That both the legiſlative and executive branches of 
e ans" over more than three millions of people, 
ould 
fons, 


be placed in the hands of only ninety-three per- 
might be conſidered as dangerous to the pure prin- 
eiples of a republican conſtitution, by tending to eauſe 
it to degenerute into an ariſtocraey 3 but the moſt» ef- 
ſectual precautions ſera! to have beta taken to repreſs 
the ſpirit of ambition, and views of aggrandirement 
inherent in human natute, by every Individual being 
choſen for à ſhort term, from his being inhibived from 
enjoying any kind of poſt, or reciving; withour permiſ- 
Gong any Kind 6f Preſent. 21 S191; FOKREINGHS en 
_ "Theeprefident, by virtue of his office, is Vonmander 
in chief of the urmy and navy of the Vrived Sun, and 
of the militia of the feverat' hen Called into the 
actual ſervĩee of the uuion. He has 'powerots grant ve- 
prieves 2 for offences againſt e United Srater, 
except in of impeachment! With the advide und 
conſent of the ſenate, he has e per 40 cake treat 


but the coricirrence N c rhirds of thieiferiators preſent | p 
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whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign ſtate. Each 
particular ſtate is, by this'confederation, debarred from 


As the firſt regulation, by which each Kate had | entering into any treaty, alliance, or confederation, coin 


money, emit bills of credit, make any thing but gold 
and filyer coin a tender in payment of debts, or grant 
any title of nobiſity. No ftate ſhall, without the con- 


ſent of the congreis, lay any impoſts ot duties on imports 


or exports, except what may be abſolutely neceſſary for 
execating its inſpection- laws; 'whilft the nett produce 
of ſuch duties ſhall de for the uſe of the general treaſury ; 
and _— to the reviſion and control of congreſs. 
On ſurveying the nature of the government now eſ- 
tabliſhed in North America,” it will appear, that the ge- 
nuine ſpirit of the Britiſi conſtitution has been much dif- 
fuſed through that of Aneriea. The code of laws which. 
this new ſtate will adopt, is likely to partake no leſs of 
the principles of Britiſh juriſpruderice, but it is to be 


| hoped that it will be as much ſimpli fied, and diveſted of 


legal chicane and circuity as is conſiſtent with the judi- 


cial preſervation of freedom.” It is wighty gratifying to 


an Engliſmm, when viewing theſe intereſting events, to 
reflect that not only the conſtitution and laws of his 
country will be thus perpetuated over a continent, which 
in future ages muſt be immenſely populous, but that his 
language will be pre ſerved ſo long as the wörld ſhall en- 
dure. In the late war, Wwhifſt the French officers ſerved 
in-Amerita, many of them were ſolicitous to become ac- 
quainted with the language ſpoken in the country, and 
it was at that time no ſmall mortiſication to the Auiericans 
to eonſider is as the language of their invyaders: it became 


therefore common among them to call the EAgiHð lan- 


guage the Amerienn, and to ſay to ſuch foreigners as 
ſpoke it, A Ane ricun well. The American 
is not diſſicu | 

$'that' they carried their averſion to the language ſo 
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religion of the principal inhabitants of America, and par- 
ticularly to the ſouthward, is pure Deiſm; called by the 
name of philoſophy in Europe. A ſpirit which has con- 
tributed in no ſmall degree to the revolution, and produced 
their unfettered conſtitutions of freedom and toleration,” 
 Chaftellux* Travels, II. 197. Note. 0 
When the independence of the American States was ac- 
knowledged by the Britih government, it became neceſ- 
ſary that the clergy who adhered to the diſcipline of the 
church of England ſhould obtain ordination, and that all 
eccleſiaſtical affairs ſhould be tranſacted without croſſing 
the Atlantic, and applying to an Engliſh biſhop: at 
length an act of parliament was paſſed in England, au- 
thoriſing the metropolitan to conſecrate American biſhops. 
Theſe now ordain prieſts and deacons for the ſervice of 
the Church of England there, but have no revenues an- 
nexed to their ſees, and are no otherwiſe diftinguiſhed 
from the body of the clergy than by pre-eminence of 
rank, | | 


UNITED STATES. 


STATE OF LEARNING. 

There are ſeveral Philoſophical Societies eſtabliſhed in 
America: that of Philadelphia, which principally owes its 
exiſtence to the late Dr. Franklin, was formed in the 
year 1771, and conſiſts of about one hundred and fifty 
members, beſide correſponding members in England and 
other parts of Europe. There is another ſociety at Bo/ton 


of a later origin. One of the members ef the former of fra 


theſe ſocieties, not long ſince, delivered a diſſertation in 
which be attempted to prove that an acquaintance with 
ancient literature was not a neceſſary qualification for the 
Profeſſions either of law, phy ſie, or divinity, or for be- 
coming highly eminent and filling the higheſt depart- 
ments in a ſtate. He ſupported his poſition by obſerving 
that the two greateſt men in America, Frantlin and Waſh- 
ington, were unacquainted with the Greet and Latin lan- 
guages; he contended that Shatſpear derived much of the 
compaſs and force of his genius from having been ex- 
3 from the trammels of a learned education, and 
inſiſted that the years which were generally employed in 
teaching boys the dead languages would be much better 
filled in ſtoring their minds with ideas, not with words; 
in increaſing their bodily ſtrength and agility, and in 
calling forth and giving the fulleſt ſcope to every latent 
power of the human mind. Such is the boldneſs of ſen. 
timent with which the Americans examine and combat 
eſtabliſhed opinions. The ſeveral Univerſities will be 
ſpoken of when treating of each particular ſtate, | 


ou 


COMMERCE» | ; 


The Commerce of America cannot now be carried on 
to ſuch an extent as formerly, when many articles of 
merchandize, produced in that country; obtained a 
bounty at the Britiſb ports; when Bri merchants em- 
ployed large capitals in various branches of American 


commerce: and hen the iſlands of the Het Indies in ge. 


ral were ſupplied with lumber from thence. At preſent 


the trade with the French and Spaniſb ſettlements for that 


article is not leſſened, and, although it is prohibited with 


the Britiſb iſlands, much contraband trade is ſtill carried 
on. The exports in corn have been of late very con: 
ſiderable, and even the lives of millions on the continent 
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Ker. H. 
Of NE ENGLAND. 


EW ENGLAND, when a Britiſh colony, the 


tween 40%. 55'. and 47. 35. N. latitude, 66. 500. 
and 15 200. W. longitude, It is bounded on the 
N. E. by Nova Scotia and the bay of Fundy, on the 
N. W. by Canada, on the W. by New York, on the 
S. by the ſound formed by Long Iſland, and on the S. E. 
by the Atlantic Ocean. Its extent from N. to 8. is four 
hundred miles, and from E. to W. where broadeſt, one 
hundred and ninety. | 75 
The ſummer- ſeaſon is here much warmer than in the 
ſame parallel in Europe, and generally accompanied for 
two months together with a clear ſky, which renders 
the country extremely wholſome ; but the winters 'are 
much more ſevere; the froſts continuing longer, and 
being much ſharper. | ; 
The country abounds with mines of excellent iron, 
and ſome of copper; in the woods and ſwamps is plenty 


of good timber; oak, elm, aſh, cypreſs, pine, cheſnut, wal- 
nut, cedar, beach, aſpin, and ſaſſafraſs, are common here; 


as are alſo ſpruce and fir-trets, which are of an extra- 
ordinary growth, producing pitch, tar, roſin, and tur- 
pentine, good maſts, yards, and planks ; fo that more ſhips 
are ſaid to have been built here than in all the other 
parts of America. They have beſides as good hemp and 
x as any country about the Baltic. . 
When the Engliſb firſt landed here they found a variety 
of fruits that grew wild, particularly grapes, currants, 
raſpberries, flrawberries, with a great variety of plants 
different from thoſe of England. | 
Nothing is ſo much planted here as Indian corn, which 
in ſome parts of America is called maize. PHE FEY 
New England produces great plenty of beaſts, both 
tame and wild: among the former are cows, fhrep, goats, 
hogs, and horſes, all originally brought from England; 
but their horſes are generally ſmall, though larger than 
the Welſß, and are extremely ſerviceable. Among the 
wild beaſts are deer, els, racoons, bears, wolves, which are 
only a kind of 'wild dogs, and, if taken when young, 
may be made tame; with ounces, foxes, hares, rabbits, 
fquarrels, opofſums, ſables, beavers, otters, minks, and martens. 
One of the moſt ſingular animals of this and the 
neighbouring countries is the macſe, of which there are 
two ſorts; the common /ight-grey mooſe, which reſembles 
the ordinary deer; theſe herd ſometimes thirty together: 
and the large black mooſe, whoſe hair is ten or twelve 
inches long on the ridge of his back. Of this latter ſort 


——_ 


. | there are ſeldom more than four or five together. The 
| mooſe is made much like a deer, as it parts the hoof, 
* {T chews the cud, has no gall, and his ears are large and 


erect. A ſtap-mooſe is bigger than a large horſe. The 
horns, when full grown, are about four-or five feet from 
the head to the tip, and have ſhoots or branches to each 
horn, which generally ſpread about ſix feet. When 
the horns come out of the head they are round like thoſe 
of an ox, but at about the diſtance of a foot begin to 


grow a palm broad, and farther up are ſtill wider: 


of theſe the Indians make good ladles that will hold a 
pint. © "Dr: Goldſmith, in his Natural Hiſtory, ſays, the 
mooſe- deer is another name for the elk, © oo 

"When this animal goes through a thicket, or under 
the boughs of a tree, he lays his horns back on his neck, 
not only to place them out of his way, but to ſecute him= 


E ſaved by America imparting of her 
ſuperabundance of grain. The fiſheries of the Ame- 
ricans upon the banks of Newfoundland have ſuffered 
à very conſiderable dminution; and a want of a cir- 
_ culation of ſpecie, whilſt it gives perhaps a ſalutary 
check to the importation of foreign ſuperfluities, confines | 
the exports to the natural productions af the country, 
ſuch as far, turpentine, indigo, cotton, lumber, bee's-wwax, 
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ſelf from being ſcratched in the woods; and theſe prodi- 
ious horns are ſhed every year. This animal does not 
pring of riſe in going, like a deer; but a large one in 
his common walk has been ſeen to ſtep over a gate five. 
feet high. He is, however, not fo ſwift as the commori 
deer, though he runs much further. As the mooſe is 
tall, and has a ſhort neck, he does not graze like other 
cattle; for When he eats graſs, it is only the top of that 
Which grows bery. High; or on ſteep riſing grounds. 
Theſe afnhrals- fe fond öf water-plahts, fbr which they 
will wd far and def. An fumther they alfo' feed upo 
ther plants, herbs; And young ſhrtibs; and in winter 
live ben che koßs ok buſties auh Fou trees. The ſeth 
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moſt powerful in North America, is ſituated be- 


— 
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Into the ſea below New London. 


| give an account in treating of the rivers which flow 
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of the mooſe is very good food; it is more ſubſtantial | 


than common veniſon, and will bear ſalting. The noſe, 
is admired as a great dainty. | \ 

There is hardly any where preater plenty of fowls, as 
turkeys, geeſe, partriages, ducks, widgeons, dappers, ſwans, 
— gin us, for ts, Black birds, all ſorts of barn- 
door fow!, vaſt flights of pigeons, which come and go 
at certain ſeaſons of the year, cormorants, ravens, crows, 
bats, c. | 4-4 

The reptiles found in theſe parts, are rattle ſnakes, 
Frogs, and toads, which ſwarm in the uncleared part of 
the country, where, with the owls, they make a moſt 
hideous noiſe in the ſummer evenings, - But where- 
ever the country is planted, it is pretty well cleared 
from all noxious animals. 51 | 

The ſea and rivers afford abundance of excellent fiſh, 


— Aturgeon, „ cod, thornback, mactarel, 23 
lampreys, grampuſes, porpaiſes, jeals, ſharks, an 
other fiſh great and Ah, ' The 2 months for fiſhing 


are March, April, May, and June. ? | 

There are few countries better watered with ſprings, 
rivers, and lakes. Of its rivers ſeven are navigable; 
theſe are the Thames, which riſes from a lake to the N. 
of Maſſachuſet's country, and running directly S. falls 
he river Patuxet, 
which riſing in the N. W. runs 8. E. through Provi- 
dence plantation, and falls into a noble bay of the ſea, 
near Swanſey, The river Piſcataway, which runs from 
W. to E. and falls into the ſea near Port/mouth, in Hamp- 
ſhire, with a mouth that reſembles an arm of the fea, 
and is capable of receiving the largeſt ſhips. The Caſco 
river, which runs parallel with the former, and falls 
into a bay of its own name; Conneficut river; the great 
river Merrimac; and the river Saco, of which we ſhall 

the White Mountains in the province of New Hamp- 
hire, To the E. of theſe are many other conſiderable, 
rivers, which rifing far to the N. run almoſt due S. and 
fall into the ſea to the N. E. of Caſco-bay. 

It is owing to the conveniency of ſo many fine rivers 
that this country is fo full of large and populous towns; 
and in the. country between the rivers is ſuch plenty of 
ſprings, that there is ſcarce any place where water may 
not be had by finking a well to the depth of ten feet... 

New England is ſubdivided into four diſtinct and in- 
dependent ſtates; but when the country was ſubject to 
Great Britain they were called governments: they are, 
New | Hampſtire, Maſſachuſet's Bay, Rhode Iſund with 
Providence Plantations, and Connecticut, of each of which 
we ſhall ſpeak diſtinly. EO Tf honed 
Sir Waker Raleigh had given the name of North Vir- 
mia to the whole eaſtern coaſt of North America, in ho- 
nour of Elizabeib, the virgin queen. A company was 
afterward formed in England, called . the North Virginia 

ny.” Having obtained from James I. a grant of | 
thoſs territories, in 1614 the company employed ſome 
ſhips to fiſh on the coaſts; when the commanders found! 


it expedient to go on ſhore, they were in general kind-| 


ly, received by the Indians who frequented thoſe parts. 
Whilſt things were on this footing, one captain Thomas 
Hunt, enticing a number of the natives on board his ſhip, 
made them priſoners; and, ſetting ſail, proceeded to 
Malaga, where he fold them ſor ſlaves; reſerving only 

one man, who was called Squanto, and who was aſter- 
ward carried back to his native country; and having been 


Findly treated whilſt in England, his mediation. with his 


countrymen ſerved to abate their reſentment. of this 


When ſome years had elapſed after this tranſaction, 
a; religious ſociety, known by the name of Browni/ls, 


conſiſſing of one hundred and twenty perſons, having 
obtained a grant of land from James I. arrived in No- 
vember, 1621, at Cape Cad, near to which they landed and 
built the town of Fhmouth; ſo called. from the ſea- port 


of that name in England, at which they had embarked. 


a T - 


Great numbers, of different ſecta, of thoſe who were 
called Puritans, from that time went over every year from 
England to ſettle in America. In the year. 1629 the town 
of Salem was built ; and ſoon after Charles I. granted 


man, in the year 1765. 
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name of the governor and company of Mafſachuſet's Bay. 
They were empowered to make laws for the good of the 
plantation, not repugnant to thoſe of Augland; and liberty 
of conſcience being granted to all who would ſettle there, 
great numbers of thoſe who could not obtain that privi- 
lege in England went over, and in a little time new ſet- 
tlements were made; particularly one ſtyled Charles Town, 
on the S. ſide of Charles river, and that of Dorcbeſter, 
at the bottom of Maſſacbuſet s Bay. Soon after, part of 
the inhabitants of Charles. Town, paſſing: over to the op- 
polite ſhore, erected Bo/ton, the preſent capital of New 


22 „ po b 


hat toleration which theſe Proteſtants claimed as 
their natural right, they denied to thoſe who held tenets 
repugnant to their own., Their rigid ſeverity obliged a 
number of ſettlers to withdraw themſelves, and form a 
ſeparate colony, which they called Providence, upon New- 
port-river, near Rhode Iſland. The increafing popula- 
tion of theſe colonies ſoon after cauſed the town of Hart- 


| ford to be built, in order to form a frontier againſt the 


incurſions of the [ndians; who, however had, in general, 
lived on a friendly footing! with their new neighbours, 
The towns of Windſor, Heathersfield, and Spring field, roſe 
ſoon after, FMS. LOR AG IEEE "ate" ie Tf 
A ſeparate government was formed in 1635 on Con- 
necticut · river, which afterward obtaining a charter from 
Charles II. The province of Connecticut was founded. 
The charter authorized this colony to elect their own 
8 council, and magiſttates, and to enact ſuch 
aws as ſhould be moſt advantageous to the colony, pro- 
vided they were not repugnant to thoſe of England. 
The perſecution of the Proteſtant Diſſenters in Eng- 
land itil] continuing, great numbers of people removed 
to New England; and the old colonies being overſtocked, 


| there was an abſolute neceſſity of forming; new planta- 


tions; and therefore, in 1637, Theophilus Eaton, Eſq. 
and the Rev. Davenport, finding. there. was, not 
room at Maſſachuſets Bay, purchaſed from the Indians the 
lands lying on the. ſea-coaft between Connegicut-river, 
and Hudſen' or the North river, where they built a 
town, and named it New Haven, trom whence the colony 
derived the name of the Neu Haven colon. 
While the fouthern parts of New England were thus 
filling with inhabitants, otber emigrants, induced by the 
profits ariſing from the fur-trade, ſettled to the N. E. 
between the rivers Merrimac and Kennibec, forming two 
diſtinct colonies, one named New Hampſhire, and the 
other ſtill farther to the eaſtward, was called the pro- 
Frog of omg: K T 4 5 e. as 3 
In the ſpace of no more than tweny years, New Eng- 
land had 12 forty towns, and the neh/h had <1 
poſſeſſion of this country from the river Kennebec on the 
N. E. ns to Hudſon g-river on the 8. W. an extent 
of upward of four hundred miles on the ſea-coaſt. Such 
was the firſt riſe and origin of the New England colonies, 
which from theſe ſmall beginnings, became populous, 
wealthy, and important. 
In this colony the firft diflenfrons with the mother- 
country aroſe, on the Brit;h parliament impoſing ſtamp- 
duties on all papers and parchments made uſe of in law- 
proceedings; and in . between man and 
is act being repealed the fol- 

lowing year, cauſed the general ferment to fubſide; but 
in the year 17691 it revived with accumulated force, on 
freſh internal taxes being laid, particularl e 34. 
per pound on all teas- The mob at Behn afſembling, 
committed great outrages on the 'officers appointed to 
collect the cuſtoms," and deſtroyed great! entre of 

Pa 


a 
tea; for which offences an ac of parliament piſſed, 
prohibiting all 1 carring” on 'at the port 
of Bellen. The provincial sfrbly Nad for ſme years 
been on ill terms with Mr. (afterward Sir Frands) Bar- 
nard, the governor of the prbvinde, and he bein Ar 
called, Was ſueceeded by gener al Gage, and a 7 
forces, amounting to about 2000 men, which failed Rom 
Ireland and ax, artived ſoon after, But ne Ic 
the new ry who'was known and reſpectet in 
province, was capable of allaying the ferment {nor cou 
the appearance of the troops Tovetawe? that "ſpirit" cf 


theſe new fettlers a patent, incorporating them by the | oppoſition which was gone forth. N getieral Con 
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federacy of all the old colonies from New England to 
South Carolina took place; and aſſociations were every 


where entered into, for the purpoſe of breaking off all 
commercial intercourſe with the mother country. A 

neral congreſs, compoſed of deputies from each in- 
Ceptaiend county, met at Philadelphia, which the 
authority of the governors of the reſpective colonies 
was not able to control. The right of Great Britain to 
levy internal taxes on that continent was denied, and the 
ſecurity of every man's property was conſidered as loſt 
by the Britiſh parliament claiming ſuch a power. Much 


time was ſpent in fruitleſs negociation; but in 1775 


open hoſtilities commenced : the American congreſs, as 
already related, declared the Britifh ſettlements inde- 
pendent ſtates. After a ſeven years war the king of 
Great Britain recognized this confederation by the title 
of „ the united ſtates of America,” with whom a 
treaty of peace and friendſhip was entered into in the 
year 1783. | 5 
We ſhall now proceed to that of the four colonies, or 
diſtinct governments, of New England, viz. Maſſachnſet”s 
Bay, New-hamfpſhire, Connecticut, and Rhode Iſland. f 


MaAs$ACHUSET's BAY ; The Toon of Bos ro und 


CAMBRIDGE. 

T HE ſtate of Maſſachuſet*s Bay contains what were 
4 formerly the colonies of Plymouth, Malſachuſet's Bay, 
and the county of York; the latter of which 1s ſeparated 
from the others by New Hampſhire, which runs in 
between them, and is about thirty miles wide next the 
fea, That part called the province of Main, or county 
of York, is bounded on the W. by New Hampſhire ; on 
the N. by Canada; on the N. E. by Nova Scotia; on 
the S. E. and S. by the ſea for near two hundred miles; 
The other part of this province is bounded on the N; 
by New Hampſhire; on the E. and S. by the ſea; on 
the S. and W. by the colonies of Rhode and, 
xeficut, and the province of New York. | 

There are ſeveral ſafe and convenient harbours along 
the ſea-coaſt, the principal of which is Caſco-bay, This 
part of the province is well ſtored with wild game, and 
from it are exported conſiderable quantities of furs and 
ſkins. 

Several fiſheries are carried on to great advantage from 
the ſea=coſts of this province to the banks of Newfound- 
land, the Ifle of Sable, &c. eſpecially from the town of 
Marblehead, where is the moſt conſiderable fiſhery in 
New England. = 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the Independents ; 
but there is a number of churches of the epiſcopal per- 
ſuaſion. Great care is taken of the education of children, 
free-ſchools being eſtabliſhed and ſupported by law in 
moſt of their towns, which are generally ſupplied with 
able maſters; and at Cambridge, about ſix miles from 
Boſton, is an univerſity, or public ſeminary, Þ_ 

This colony is divided into ſeveral counties; in the 
diviſion ſtyled New Plymouth are the counties of Briſtol, 


Plymouth, and Barnſtable. In Maſſachuſet Proper, are | 
the” ede of Suffolk, Middliſex, and Eſſex, to which | 


muſt be added the county of York, already mentioned; 
and in each of theſe counties are ſeveral conſiderable 
towns. | | | | | 

Mr. Burnaby ſays, the lower claſs of people in thęſe 
parts are wen Fox for being impertinently curious and 
inquiſitive concerning every whos 5 that -appears among 
them ; and he relates the ſtory of a gentleman, who in 
travelling through the provinces of New England, having 
met with many impertinences of this kind, adopted a 
very ſingular expedient to get rid of them. Having ob- 
ſerved that when he entered an inn (there called an or- 
dinary}, every one of the family had a queſtion or two to 
propoſe to him relative to his ſituation, hiſtory, and deſti- 
nation; and that until the curioſity of every one was 
gratified, and they had conferred together, and compared 
the information which each had obtained, no refreſh- 
ment . ee ow procured, made it his practice, as ſoon as 
Vor. II. rn ee OED rage RD 
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he entered fuch an houſe of entertainment, to ehquire for 
the maſter, miſtreſs, the ſons, the daughters, the men- 
ſervants, and the maid-ſervants, and aſſemble them all 


together, when he addreſſed them thus, Worthy 
people, I am B. F. of Philadelphia, by trade a ——, 
and a bachelor; I have ſome relations at Baſton, to whom 
am going to make a viſit: my ſtay will be ſhort, and 
[ ſhall then return and follow my buſineſs, as a prudent 
man ought to do. This is all I know of myſelf, and all 
I can poſſibly inform you of: I beg, therefore, that you 
will have pity upon me and my horſe, and give us both 
ſome refreſhment.” This ſtory undoubtedly is told of 
the late Dr. Franklin at the time when he was known 
only as a private citizen. Travels, p. 143. | 
Bos rox, the capital of this province, is ſeated in the 
county of Suffoik, in the province of Mafſachaſet Proper, 
in 42%. 25, N. latitude, and in 70%. 37. W. longitude 
from Greenwich, at the bottom of a fine bay, in a pe- 
ninſula about four miles in circumference. At the 
entrance of this bay are ſeveral rocks which appear 
above water, and upward of a dozen ſmall iſlands; ſome 
of which are inhabited. There is but one ſafe channel 
to approach the harbour, and that ſo narrow that two 
ſhips can ſcarce ſail through abreaſt ; but within the 
harbour there is room for five hundred ſail. to lie at 
anchor, The entrance is defended by the caſtle of Fort 
Millian, one of the fineſt pieces of military architec- 
ture in America, it being ſurrounded by a covertway, 
and joined by two lines of communication from the 
main guard to a redoubt. The caſtle is defended by a 
hundred guns, twenty of which lie on a platform level 
with the water, ſo that it is ſcarce poſlible for an enemy 
to paſs the caſtle, At the bottom .of a bay. is a- pier 
near two thouſand feet in length, with warehouſes for. 
the merchants on the N. fide; and to this pier ſhips of 
the greateſt burden may come and unload without the 
aſſiſtance of boats. The greateſt-part of the town lies 
round the harbour in the form of a creſcent; the country 
beyond it riſing gradually, and affording a delightful 
E from the ſea. The town has ſeveral ſtreets 
ittle inferior to the beſt in London; the principal ſtreet 
runs from the pier up to the town -houſe, a handſome 
building, with walks for the merchants, as in the Royal 
Exchange in London; this edifice contains not only the 
courts of juſtice, but the council chamber and the houſe 
of repreſentatives. The town conſiſts of between four 
and five thouſand houſes, which are in general well 
built, and ſeveral of the public ſtructures are very ſpa- 
cious and elegant. It has ſeventeen churches; or places 
appropriated to Divine worſhip. The epiſcopal church 
is handſomely built and adorned, and the congregation 
is ſaid to amount to about a thouſand. = 
The chief public buildings are, three churches, thir- 
teen or fourteen meeting-houſes; the governor's houſe; 
the court-houſe, or exchange; Fennieul s-hall, fo named 
after its founder; a linen manufacturing houſe; a work- 
houſe; a bridewell; a public granary, and a very fine 
wharf, at leaſt half a mile long. The church called 
King's chapel, is built in the Corintbhian ſtyle of architec- 
ture, and is very elegant. Haward college, has been 
founded above an hundred and thyty years, (from 1790, ) 
and is a thriving ſeminary. | | 
The church- furniture, and ſome pieces of plate, were 
given by king ben and queen Mary; and it has an 
organ. According to the computation of the late Dr. 
Franklin, the inhabitants of the northern ſtates of Ame- 
rica double their numbers in the revolution of fixteen 
years. Such a rapid increaſe of population was never 
equalled in any part of the world in any age. 
Mr. Burnaby deſcribes the country round Bo/ton as 
very delightful. On Bunker*'s-hill, which ftands cloſe to 
the town, and commands it, there is a beacon, to give 
an alarm in caſe of ſurpriſe. From this hill is one of 
the fineſt proſpects imaginable, being beautifully varie- 
gated and-richly grouped. | | + bets a, 
_ CAMBR1DGE, the principal place in the county of 
Mid illeſar, is ſeated on the N. branch of Charles river, 
ſix miles to the N. W. of Beſlon, in 425. 25. N. 


ae 


latitude, ey 1%. 10'. W. longitude from Greenwich. 
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It has feverat fine houſes and good ſtreets. It was 
iginally called New Town, bat on founding the uni- 

— there its name was changed to Cambridge, and 


t 
—— two ſpacious colleges, called by the names of 
Haverford- college and been - hall, with a public library; 


faid to be the beſt furniſhed with books of any in that 
part of the world. It conſiſts of a preſident, fave fellows, 
and a treaſurer. All the magiſtrates of the Adafſachuſet's 
colony, with the miniſters of fix neighbouring towns 
for the time being, are viſitors. | This univerſity never 
conferred any degree above that of maſter of arts, till it 
obtained a new charter from king M illiam and queen 
Mary, by which it had the power of creating doctors 
in divinity, but this privilege it has ſeldom exerciſed, 

It. is a handſome building, though not ap com- 
pleted. It already contains three ſpacious balls for the 
claſſes, a cabinet of natural philoſophy, and inſtruments 
of every kind, as well for aſtronomy, as for the ſciences 

ent on mathematics; an extenſive gallery, ap- 
propriated for the li „and a chapel. The greateſt 
part of the books depo here were preſents made by 
hberal minded and ſcientiſic men im England, but to no 
one is it ſo much indebted as the late Mr. Thomas Hollis. 
The profeſſots of the univerlity live in houſes provided 
for them, and the ſtudents board in the town. _ 
The firſt blood that was drawn in the contention 
between Great Britam and her colonies, was in a ſkir- 
miſh at Lexington, about three miles from this town, in 
the year 1775, when the king's troops were driven back 
to Beſtn with conſiderable loſs. Charles Town, ſituated 
on the oppoſite - hore of Charles's river to Ballon, was 
unbappily ſet on fare in the attack of Bunter. Hill, which 
happened ſoon. aſter. It then conſiſted of four hundred 
houſes, which were all entirely conſumed. 


SALE, a ſea port to the N. of Baflon, ſtands between | 


two creeks, or rather arms of the ſea, and extends near 
2 mile inland; the ſhips and buildings which appear in- 
termingled, form a very beautiful picture. It was the 
faſt ſettlement made by the „ in New England. 
IE - * nag Four acc 
and rendered flouriſhing, during the laſt war, chi 
the exertions of two IE of the — 
Cobbet, whoſe prĩvateers captured Britzh Mg Þndian 
1 1. . ſubſiſting by 
Luxx, is a ſmall: | us town; ſu 
the manufaQure. of women's ſhoes, with which every 
part of the-continent is ſupplied from hence. | 
 NaxTUCKET, is a peninſula S. E. of Been, forming 
on the E. à narrow ſlip of land, which turning north- 
ward- terminates in Cape Cad. From hence the fiſheries 
are carried. on with great fpirit, the place being entirely 
occupied by ſeamen, who are the moſt bold, hardy, and 
robuft race of men on the American continent. 
Max rgA's VINEYARD is an iſland more to the 8. 
a few. miles to the 8. E. of which is the iſland of 
Nantucket | 


\New Hamrzmne. The Waite Mountains, | 


55 The Town of Pon T8MOUTH. 
T HE fate of New Hampſbire is. bounded on the 
S. by Mo t's Bay, on the W. by the province 

of New Yerk, on the N. by Canada, and on the N. E. 
by the county of York, having only thirty miles of ſea- 


coalt. 
The moſt conſiderable mountains in this province, 


and indeed in all the ſtates near the coaſt, are called the 
te Mountams, from their ing like ſnow; they 
ing generally ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a white flint, from 
which the reflection of the fun is very brilliant and daz- 


zling. From their prodigious height they are to be 
Bee or 2 very great diſtance, and it is not certain that 
any perſon was ever on the top of them. The baſis of 
theſe mountains is a tract about fifty-fve miles ſquare, 


from which they rife in craggy heads one above another, 
in an icregular manner, all the way to the top. For the 


firſt four of hve miles, beech,. hemlel, and ſome white: 
pine, grow; higher up the growth is chiefly black ſpruce. 


For fix or ſeven miles, then the ſides are cloathed with a 
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white. moſs; and ſtill farther all kinds of vegetation 
fail, which alone would render the aſcent. very difficult 
the mountain being extremely ſteep. mo n 

Many ſtreams o water guſh out of the ſides of theſe 
mountains, which run down with great rapidity, In- 
deed the largeſt and beſt rivers in New England rife from 
ſome part of them. en 

In the province of New Hampſhire are raiſed great 
quantities of Indian corn, rye, eats, and peas, it being 
too cold for wheat. It likewiſe produces ſome 
and flax. That part of New Hampſhire bordering upon 
the coaſt is not fertile, but the land is good at the dic. 
tance of forty miles from the ſea z the country produces 
little fruit, and the cyder is indifferent. It has great 
plenty and variety of timber, and its *forefts abound 
with all kinds of game common to the climate. There 
are here likewiſe bred black cattle, horſes, ſheep, &;, 
but in no great abundance. Its rivers abound in ſalmon, 
ſbad, trout, eels, &c. Some fiſheries are carried on in 
the ſea-ports ; but its ſcanty limits on the ſea, prevent 
the inhabitants engaging ſo conſiderably in them as their 
neighbours. | . a | . 

he religion of this province is the fame as in Maſſa- 

chufet's Bay, and there is only one epiſcopal church 
erected, which is at Portſmouth. + | BY 

The town of Pon rsMourz, the metropolis of the 
ſtate, is pleaſantly ſeated on Piſcatagua- bay, having a ſafe 
and convenient harbour, where the largeſt ſhips may 
ride ſecurely. The acceſs to the harbour is eaſy, the 
road extenſive, and two miles above the town the depth 
of water is ſeven fathom. Although it is conſiderably 
to the north of Baſlon, this harbour is never frozen; the 
rapidity of the current preventing lit. 
The white pine, which grows in great abundance in 
New Hampſbire, furniſhes the fineſt maſts in the world, 
many of them a, Hex yards Jong, and as many 
inches in diameter. Theſe trees are never cut down but 
in times of deep ſnow, as it would be impaſhble,. in any 
other ſeaſon, to get them down to the river. When the 
trees are fallen, they yoke ſeventy or eighty pair of oxen, 
which drag them along the ſnow. It is, notwithſtand- 


ing, exceedingly difficult to put them firſt in motion, 


which they call raiſing them; and when they have once 
effected this, theyſ never ſtop, upon any account what- 
ever, till they arrive at the water fide. Frequently ſome 
of the oxen are taken ill; upon which the drivers im- 
mediately cut them out of the gears. | 
In this part of the country are vaſt flights of wild 
pigeons z theſe are birds of paſſage, and are of beautiful 
plumage. At night they ſettle upon trees, to rooſt, in 
ſuch numbers as ſometimes to bteak down the largeſt 
branches by their weight, The inhabitants then go out 
with long poles, and knock vaſt numbers down. Dario 
their periodical flight the common people ſubſiſt _— 
entirely upon theſe birds. 5 | 


Connecticut 


CONTAINS not only the original colony of the ſame 
name, but that of New Haven, they being incorpo- 


rated into one in the year 1692, and ſtill retain, by the 


charter then granted them, all the privileges of their 


ancient charters; but ever ſince their union they have 
kept up two ſeats of government, namely, at Hartfard 
and New Hauen; at which places their general court, 
or aſſembly, fits alternately for tranſacting the affairs of 
, on the Þ. by Mar Ja and a part of 
a s, on the E. ode. and a part 

 Maſſachuſet's Bay, on 80 by the Sound, and on the 
W. by New York, extending in length from Stonington to 
Rye, in the borders of New-York, about a hundred miles, 
and in breadth; from Saybrook to the borders of New 
 Hampſbire about ſeventy. 5 

The foil of this colony is various, a great deal of it 
being uneven, rocky, cold, and barren; but in other 
parts it is fertile, and exceedingly pleaſant, TN 
on Cannecticut- riuer; here the fields produce all kinds 
of grain and fruit common to the climate. in great abun- 


dance, yet the ſnow is in general the only manure, 15 
; | this 


— 
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this ſtate are bread great numbers of Black cattle, horſes, 
and ſwine; and the inhabitants raiſe a conſiderable 
quantity of flax and hemp. Here are ſome iron works, 
which are carried on to great advantage. ' 

The religious — here are the ſame as in the 
other New England governments; but there are more 
adherents to the church of England than in all the 
other northern ſtates. 7 I 

Here are many fine towns, agreeably ſeated on the 
river Connecticut and along the Sound, the principal of 
which, for trade and commerce, -were New 'London, 
Hartford, and New Haven: but theſe ſuffered greatly 
in the late war; the latter is ſeated on New FHaveri-bay, 
and is elegantly laid out in regular ftreets, having a 
parade in the centre. It contains about two hundred 
dwelling-houſes, beſide public buildings, among which 
was a college that made a very handſome appearance 
but this beautiful place was laid in aſhes, | | 


VERMONT. 


the W. of New Hampſhire and Maſſachuſet's bay, 

to the N. of Cunnecticut, between Connecticut river 
and Hudfon's river. This country was long an object 
of contention between the colonies of New York and New 
Hampſhire. In the early part of the late war Ethan Allen, 
who undertook en expeditjon againſt*Ticonderoga, with- 
out any other aid than that of the volunteers who fol- 
lowed him, made himſelf chief of this country, and 
formed an aſſembly of repreſentatives, which granted 
lands, and the country was governed by its own laws. 
M. Chaſlellux ſays that two hundred acres of land there 
might, in the year 1781, have been purchaſed for forty 
dollars, or nine pounds ſterling. Travels, I. 27. Un- 
der the pretext that they formed the frontier againſt 
Cunaua, and were obliged to guard it, ay furniſhed no 
contingent to the expenſes of the war. They had 1 
no other name than the Green Mountain boys, but ail 


T* ſtate of VERMONT is a vaſt country, ſituated to 
and 


Sing 
into French, which made Verd Mont, and by corruption 


lately been received'into congreſs, and it now forms the 


fourteenth ftate in the federal union. 8 
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Rope IsLAND. 


T HIS ſtate contains only Rhode I/tand and Providence 
1 - Plantations, which were united by charter about the 
ſame time as the colony of Commecticut. This ftate, thus 
united, has but a ſmall territory, which lies and is 
bounded on the N. by Maſſachuſet's Bay, to the S. by 
the ocean, to the W. by Connecticut; to the E. is a bay 
in which is Rhode [fland, which is about twelve miles 
in length, and five or ſix in breadth; this bay is 
formed 
wardly. 8 

The climate of Rhode and 
that of Boſton, though it only lies about ſixty-five miles 
to the S. of that town. It produces Indian corn, rye, 
oats, peas, hemp, flax, and ſome wheat; with, moſt kinds 
of fruit, common to the climate, in great perfection, 
eſpecially on Rhode Iſland, which, for its beauty and 
fertility, is much admired, it being exceeded perhaps by 
no ſpot in New England. They breed cattle, ſheep, and 
borſes, in abundance ; and the latter are eſteemed the beſt 


on the continent. They likewife make conſiderable 


quantities of butter and cheeſe. 


Liberty of conſcience is here granted in the fulleſt ex- 


tent, but the | 
Quakers. There are alſo many Fews. © © 

The principal towns are Newport, which is pleaſantly 
ſeated on Rhode and, and has a ſafe and good harbour 
for ſhips of burden, with its entrance defended by a fort, 
on which are planted three hundred guns; and Provi- 


. 


greateſt number of the inhabitants are 


dence, which is alſo delightfully ſeated on a river of the 
bay, and is à thriving 

_ town, with a conſiderable trade. 1 lies in 41. 51 N. 
Latitude, and 719. 26', W. longitude from Ertemuich. 


ſame name, at the head of the 


ſurroun 


Burnaby's Travels, p. 131. | 
This colony ſuffered greatly in the 
Britain; it 


ſome very 
attacked the iſland by ſea, whil 


5 


neral Sz/kvm, made an affault-by land; but both 
the year 1779 the Britih troops evacuated it. 


* 
* 


rr 
* 


| Hrs ſtate is ſituated between 71%, 45. and 75˙ 20'. 


by the peninſula of Nantucket, ſtill more eaſt- 


is much more mild than | 


AMERICA, 
Nxwrokr contains about à thouſand houſes, chiefly 
built of wo6d; afld feven ox eight thouſand inhabitants. 
The court-houſe is a handſome brick building; and 
here is a public library; built in the form of a Grecian 
temple, of the Doric order; with a portico in front with 
four pillars, ſuppotting a pediment. Here is likewiſe a 
neat building for the uſe of the free-maſons; allo a 
church, two preſbyterian meeting-hovſes, o 
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one Quiakers, 
three baptiſts, one Moravian, and a Fews ſynagogue. A 
lighthouſe is erected at the entrance of the latent . 
About three miles from the town is an indifferent 
wooden houſe, built by the famous Ents afterward 
biſhop of Cloyne. Here he tefided a conſiderable time, 
and is faid to have written his mute Philoſopher in this 
place. It commands a fine view of the fea; and of ſomie 
wild rugged rocks to the eaſtward, When he left Ame- 
rica, Berkeley gave this houſe to the college of Newhaymn, 
in CommeAicut; his books he divided between'that college 
and Cambridge. o 
The town of PRUvipESeE Is diſtant from Newport 
about thirty miles. The country from thence to Beton 
is —_ ' prazing ground, laid out in neat incloſures, 
with ftone walls, and rows of Acatia, or 

locuſt trees. It ſtands on the wefterh fide of Pentacket- 
river, over which a bridge is thrown," above a fine fall 
of water, of about twenty feet, which ruſhes - through 


feveral chaſms in a rock, which runs diametrically acroſs, 


and ſerves as a dam to retain the general body of water. 
ſuffere contelt with Grat 
Was early ſubdued by a detachment from 
general Heroe's army; the American forces afterward made 
fpirited defcents. In wi 78, the count 4 Eng 


an- army, comman 


theſe aſſailants were obliged to deſiſt. The latter end of 
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As this country lies to the 8. of New Eng 
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or Sandy boot. This river is navigable for 


ma eb e arts B16 
| The towns ſeated on its banks haye been particulpry 
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ſeveral mouths, called the Sprouts, into Hudſon's-river, 
about eight miles above Albany; and about two miles 
above its confluence with that river it has a cataract, 
where the whole ſtream falls P about ſe- 
verſity feet. In this part of the province many ſaw- 
mills have been erected, the country abounding with 
timber. 

Theſe rivers cberiſh great plenty of fiſh; and in this 

rt of the province are ſeveral excellent iron-works, 
Fon of which are ſaid to manufacture the beſt iron in 
America. 

There are very fine lands upon the E2ft-river, or 
Sound, though it is very rocky, as are indeed moſt of the 
high lands of this province on the continent; theſe being 
mountainous, and at preſent hard to cultivate, but after- 
ward they richly reward the labour of the huſbandman. 
" The ee carried on in this ſtate are not to be 
compared to thoſe of Philadelphia. Here a ſmall quantity 
of cloth is made, ſome linen, hats, ſhoes, and other ar- 
ticles for wearing apparel;. alſo glaſs and wampum, the 
current money 1% de Indians. 

Lomo ISLAND is about a hundred and fifty miles in 
length, and, in ſome places twenty-five, but generally 
about fifteen, miles broad; the middle of it is indeed 
ſomewhat barren, but both ends have moſt excellent ſoil, 
which perhaps is improved to as great advantage as any 
lands in America, producing corn and fruit to great per- 
fection, and abounding in , 9-4 cows, ſheep, and ſtoine, 
more than any other part of the province. In the 
midf of the ifland is a celebrated plain fixteen miles long, 
and four broad, to which they have given the name of 
Saliſbury-plain, from its having as fine turf as that of 
Faliſbury-plain in England. As there is an excellent breed 


of horſes on the iſland, they have races here every ſea-gog 


ſon, to which the gentlemen of New England and New 
Fark relort. $ POST RP ARES NR OR 123 F 
It is ſaid, that the crops which have been for. more 
than a century raiſed on the land here, without allowing 
it any reſpite, or recruiting it by any manure, have at 
length greatly reduced its fertility. Mr. Burnaby aſſerts, 


that there is not a tree growing upon the iſland, and the | 


inhabitants ſay that there never were any. Strangers 
are therefore always carried to fee this place, as a great 
curioſity, and the only one of the kind in North America. 
Travels, p. 115. ret | 

Sir William Howe, n, 
a deſcent here in 1779, and ſubdued the whole iſland, 
which the king's troops retained poſſeſſion of during the 


There are ſome other iſlands belonging to the Rlate 


not at all inferior to this in fertility of ſoil, though they | 


are of much leſs extent; as Staten, or Streighten Iſland, 
which is oppolite to the W. end of Long /land, and 
forms the narrows or ſtraits through which ſhips paſs that 
are bound to and from the ſea to New York: Fiſher's 
1fland lies in the ſound between Long Hand and the co- 
lony of Connecticut; and Manabattan, upon which the 
city of New ork is built: there are ſeveral others both 
in the bay and ſound, one of which, called Barn and, 
about twenty-five miles from New York, which in 1762 
obtained a charter for ereCting a city; but the commo- 
tions which followed put a ſtop to all improvements. 
This ftate is divided into ten counties, which, 
proceeding from N. to S. down Hudſor's-river, lie in 
the following order: „Ufer, Dutcheſs, Orange, 

King's-county, Cheſter, New York, Ducen's-county, Suffoik, 
and Richmond counties, which abound in farms, but have 
not many great towns; the principal are the city of New 
York, Schenefteda, Albany, and Wt Cheſter. ; 

_ New York is extremely well ſituated for trade, it 
having a ſafe and commodious harbour, acceſſible three 
different ways for ſhips of burden, namely, by way of 
the ſound, by the ftraits between Long 1/land and Staten 
Hand, which is the moſt uſual and eaſy entrance, and 
between Staten and and the ſhore of Ferſey. There 
are alſo eaſy conveyances to it by water from the rivers 
and lakes, except a few carrying places, both to Montreal 
and Quebec on the N. and to the lakes Erie and Ontario 
on the W. for fix hundred miles; and upon the ſea it 
has not only the ROPE of its coaſts, but alſo Connec- 
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ticut and the Ferſeys, their trade in a great meaſure cen. 
tering here, where they exchange their ſeveral commo- 
dities for foreign goods, 

The famous navigator, Henry Hadſon, firſt diſcovered 
this ſpot in the year 1689, and ſailed up the great north 


with an army of 35,000 men, made | 
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river, to which he gave his name; As he was then in 
the ſervice of the Dutch republic, although an Engli/hman 
by birth, he took poſſeſſion of it in their names, and the 
next year a colony was ſettled, and named New Belgia. 
It was taken by the Engliſb in the year 1664, and was 
confitmed to them by the treaty of Breda which fol- 
lowed ; it then changed its name to New York in honout 
of the king's brother. | 

This city is ſituated in 409. 4.3/. N. latitude, and 749. 
10”, W. longitude, from Greenwich ; at the S. end of York- 
county, in an iſland at the mouth of ZHudſen's-river, about 
fourteen miles long, and three broad. It ſtands upon an 
eminence, and contained between two and three thouſand 
houſes, generally pretty well built with brick and ſtone; 
but the ſtreets are very irregular, though defended by a 
wall and fort, which are formed fo as to anſwer the 
purpoſes both of ornament and defence. It has ſeveral 
{ſpacious public buildings, among which the college, the 
court-houſe, and the governor's houſe within the fort, 
are, the moſt conſiderable, Hence there is ſcarce any 
town in North America that makes a better appearance, 
but it ſuffers a great inconvenience from the want of 


freſh water; the town being ſupplied with that neceſſary 
from ſprings at ſome diſtance. There are ſix handſome 
churches belonging to thoſe>ef the church of England, 


with others belonging to the Stueder of the Lutheran per- 
ſuaſion, to the Dutch Calvini/is, to the ch refugees, 
and the Engliſʒ Diflenters; the Jews have alſd a ſyna- 
ogue. 75 en. „ 
The eſtabliſhed religion here is that of the church of 
England. The clergy are twelve in number, who re- 
ceive gol. a year. currency, with voluntary contributions; 
they are likewiſe miſſionaries from the ſociety for the 
propagation of the Goſpel, for which each receives 50l. 
ſterling a year. 5 | 
The college is eſtabliſhed upon the ſame plan as that 
of the Ferſeys, except that the principles of the church 
of England are here profeſſed: its fund is ſmall, and there 
are not one half the number of ſtudents here as at Naſau- 
hall, In the year 1753, the general afſembly raiſed a 
ſum for its eſtabliſhment by means of a lottery, In the 
year 1705, a ſociety was formed in this city, by the 
name of The Society for promoting Arts, Agricul- 
ture, and Economy, in the province,” upon a ſimilar 
plan with that of London. * 
The army under Sir William Howe took poll. flion of 
this city in 1776, when it was ſet on fire by ſome incen- 
diaries, and one third of the buildings were unhappily 
conſumed. ' . : 
« 'The inhabitants of New Vert, in their character, 
very much reſembie the Penn ſylvanians; more than half 
of them are Dutch, and almoſt all traders: they are there- 
fore habitually frugal and induſtrious. The women are 
handſome and agreeable. Their amuſements are balls, 
and ſleighing expeditions upon the ſnow in winter; and 
in ſuinmer parties upon the water, and fiſhing; or 
making excurſions into the country. There are 3 
houſes of accommodation, ſituated on the banks of Eaſt 
river, near New York, where it is common to have turtle 
feaſts: on which occafions thirty or forty ladies and 
gentlemen meet and dine together, drink tea in the af- 
ternoon, fiſh and amuſe themſelves till evening, and 
then return home in Italian chaiſes, (which are the fa- 
ſhionable carriages here, and in moft parts of Norib 
America, except Virginia.) Each chaiſe has generally a 
gentleman and lady. There is a bridge, about three 
miles diſtant from New York, which is always paſſed 
over on returning, and is called © the King Bridge, as 
it is a part of the etiquette for the gentieman to ſalute 
the lady, who puts herſelf under his protection, upon 
this bridge.“ Burnaby s Travels, P- 113. 2 
New York is at preſent one of the moſt conſider- 
able ports in North America, from whence an extenſive 
commerce is carried on. Before the ſeparation from 


1 
” + 


Great Britain, it was the rival port of Beton, but ſince 
| 3 n Nen 5 n the 


NORTH 
the peace it has left that port far behind. Two cauſes 
have operate® favourably toward producing this pre- 
eminence,—the ſpecie acquired by the Britih army 
being ſo long ftationed here, and the furs procured from 
the Indians on the back ſettlemetits, | 
Ihe next conſiderable place in this province is Al BAN Y, 
which is ſeated on the W. ſide of Hudſon river, a hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the W. of New York city, and has 
a fort erected for its defence. It contains near four hun- 
dred houſes, and here the chiefs of the Five Nations uſed 
to meet the governors of the northern colonies. The 
laſt meeting was in the year 1685, which Mr. Fefer/ot 
calls “ the laſt chapter of their hiſtory.” Until the year 
1756, it was the practice of the farmers about Albany, 
when the river was frozen, to depoſit their dung on the 
ice, to be carried away by the ſtream, on the return of 
ſpring. In the war which then broke out with France, 
this place became the head quarters of the Britih army, 
and the officers firſt taught the Americans the value of this 
compoſt to enrich the lan. 

SARATOGA, a ſmall fort, ſituated about fifty miles N. 
of Albany, on the E. fide of Hudſon's-river, will be ten- 
dered famous in the hiſtory of the world, for being the 

place where a combined army of Briti/h and Heſfians, 
- amounting to 3500 men, ſurrendered priſoners of war to 
the Americans, under general Gates, in October 1777. 
At 3 
30 NEW JERSEY. 
HE ſtate, containing the two Jerſeys, is ſeated be- 
ftween New York and Pennſylvania; and is bounded 
on the E. by Hudſor's- river, which ſeparates it from the 
province of New York, and the Atlantic ocean, which 
+ waſhes its coaſt, from the mouth of Hudſon's-7iver to the 
mouth of Delaware-river, on the S. E. the S. and 8. W. 
Ancluding Delaware-bay, and on the W. by Pennſylvania, 
from which it is ſeparated by the Delaware. It lies be 
Itween the 39%. and 419%. 19%. N. latitude, extending in 
mgth, on the ſea coaſt, and aiſo along Hudſon's-river, 
::ahaxe an hundred and twenty miles, and eighty in 
4 breadth from E. to W. 0 | 4 
Meru Ferſey has very great natural advantages of hills, 
_ valleys, rivers, and targ + The Delaware is on 
one ſide, and Hudſon's rider on the other; befide which 
- It has the Raritan, Paſaic, and Auiboy rivers, and New-. 
art and New York bays. It produces-vaſt quantities of 
grain, belide hemp, flax, Indian corn, and other articles. 
- The number of its inhabitants has been computed at 
ſeventy thouſand. The manufactures here are ihsonſi- 
. derable.. This province is rich in copper - ore, one cop 
per- mine in particular, belonging to general Schuyter, is 
worked to great advantage. . Tr ; 
There are no remarkable rivers that extend far into the 
province; that named Paſſaich, er Paſaic, which diſ- 
Charges itſelf into the fea to the northward of it, has a 
remarkable cataract, about twenty miles from its mouth, 
where it is about forty yards broad, and runs with a very 
ſwift current, till arriving at a deep chaſm or cleft, 
which croſſes the channel, it falls about ſeventy feet 
perpendicular in one entire ſheet. One end of the cliff 
is cloſed up, and the water ruſhes out at the other with 
incredible rapidity, in an accute angle, to its former 
direction, and is received into a large baſon. Thence 
it takes a winding courſe through the rocks, and ſpreads 
again into a very conſiderable channel. The cleft is 
from four to twelve feet broad. When Mr. Burnaby 
ſaw it, the ſpray formed two beautiful rainbows, the 
Primary and ſecondary, which greatly aſſiſted in pro- 
ducing as fine a ſcene as imagination can conceive. | 
This extraordinary phænomenon is ſuppoſed to have been 
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* 


produced by an earthquake. What greatly heightens | | 
this ſcene is another fall about thirty yards above, where 


the water glides over ſome ledges of rocks, each two or 
three feet perpendicular. Burnaby's Travels, p. 98; 
This province contains Za/t and Ag Ferſey;. the for- 
mer of which is the largeſt and beſt inbabited, and is di- 
_ vided into Bergen-county, Eſſex, Middleſex, and Monmouth- 
county. Weſt Jerſey contains the ſame number of coun- 


| 
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The chief towns in the Ferſeys are, 

Pra rRH AmMBOY; the capital of the county of Middleſex; 
in Eaft Jerſey, which is pleaſantly ſeated at the mouth of 
the river Raritan; and is ſo commodiouſlly ſituated for 
trade, that ſhips of three hundred tons may come up in 
one tide, and lie before the merchants* doors. 

BURLINGTON, the capital of the county of the ſame 
name, and of all Ve Serly, is ſeated on an iſland in 
the middle of the river Delaware, to the N. of Philadel- 
phia, in Pennſylvania, and oppoſite to Briftol in that ſtate. 

TRENTON, a thriving town, ſituated on the Delaware, 
above Burlington, will be ever memorable for the defeat 
of a body of Heſſian troops, which were ſurpriſed by 
N Vaſbington, and near a thouſand men made pri- 

oners. This event gave a new turn to the American war. 
PRINe ETO W-, twelve miles from Trenton, is chiefly 
A e for its ſchool and college for the education 
of diſſenters; in the grammar ſchool there are about 
twenty boys, and in the college, which is named Naſſau- 
hall, there are about forty ſtudents ; but the building is 
ſufficiently ſpacious to contain two hundred, being like- 
wiſe extremely convenient and airy. Here is a prefident, 
or provoſt, and ſome profeſſors. This ſeminary ſuffered 
much in the late war; the library has been in a great 
meaſure carried off, but the celebrated Orrery by Ritten- 
houſe ſtill remains uninjured. Marguix ellux 
Travels I. 163. 12 FETs SIC 

This province was contained in the grant made by 
Charles II. to his brother James, in 1663, who the 
following year made a grant of that part nom called 
New Terſey to lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret. 
Theſe two. proprietors ſent Philip Carteret, . Eſq. as 
any el and the lands being granted to the. ſettlers 

or fix or ſeven years free of quit- rents, induced many 
of the Diſſenters of England to ſettle in the country. 

Lotd Berkley ſometime after aſſigned over his right to 
Mr. William Penn, and three other aſſignees, with whom 
Sir George Carteret agreed to divide the country into two 
equal parts, by running a line from the S. E. point of 
Little Eggę- harbour almoſt due N. The eaſternmoſt part 
of this diviſion was allotted to Sir George, whoſe family 
was of the Ie of Ferſey, and from this circumſtance the 
country was called Ea New Jerſey while the other 
part, which was allotted to Mr. Penn and the other pro- 
prietors, was then diſtinguiſhed, and ſtill retains the 
name of Nei New Jenſcy; and thus they became for 
ſome time two ſeparate and diſtinct governments. After 
Sir George's death his truſtees ſold his right to Mr. Penn 
and eleven other purchaſers, and they not long, after ſold 
a part of theirs to the earl of Perth and eleven others. 

zeſe diviſions and ſubdiviſions cauſed the land to be 
branched out into ſo many ſhares, that the reſpective 
owners thought them ſo inconfiderable, that they took 
little or no conce dout them; and no proper care 
being taken to ſettle anc ze boundaries of their 
eſtates, it became difficult, if not impoſſibte, to- aſcertain 
their reſpective rights; ſo that the proprietors, wearied 
out, ſurrendered the entire government of both the Fer- 
ſeys to the crown, only reſerving to themſelves their other 
rights and privileges, and ſtipulating for ſome immu- 
nities to the people, which were to be given in charge 
to the governors appointed by the crown, as part of their 
inſtructions. „ | 

Upon this ſurrender the crown annexed the govern- 
ment of the two 2557 to that of New York; in which 
ſtate they continued till the year 1736, when they be- 
came one government, and Lewis Morris, Eſq. was ap- 
pointed the firſt governe . 

The Fer/eys now form one independent ſtate in the 
general confederation. 4 e "IP 


ane 64 eln PENNSYLVANIA. 
PENNSYLVANIA was alfo confidered by the 

Dutch as a part of Nova Belgia, and was included 
in Charles the Second's grant to his brother Fames, 
duke of | York, in the year 1663. It is ſeated between 


1 


ties, which are Burlington, Glaucgſter, Salem, and Cape 
| Vo. II. 555 | 


39 45“ and 43˙ N. latitude, and between 7% 50 and 
o W. longitudez it being bounded on the E. by the 
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rr/eys, on the S. by Maryland, on the W. by the Al:- 
2 ao Nor Far — 2 U N. by the lands of the Five 

ations, and New York; extending in length about three 
hundred and thirty miles, and two hundred in breadth. 

The air is here ſweet; ſerene, and clear. Autumn 
begins about the twentieth of October, and laſts till the 
beginning of December; after which froſty weather is 
very common, and ſometimes the river Delaware, not- 
1 its breadth, is frozen over; but in ſuch 
ſeaſons the air is dry, clear, and agreeable. The ſpring 
laſts from March till June, during which the weather is 
more inconſtant. In the ſummer months, July, Auguſt, 
and September, the heats are very great, but are alleviated 
by cool breezes that render them very tolerable. During 
this ſeaſon the wind is S. W; but in ſpring, autumn, 
and winter, it is generally N. W, 

Pennſylvania produces not only great abundance, but 
great variety of grain; it yields likewiſe flax-ſeed, bemp, 
and nouriſhes many kinds of cattle. 

The largeſt river in this province is the DELawaRE, 
which riſes in the country of the Five Nations, and flows 
into the ſea at Delaware-bay. It is navigable for near 
an hundred and fifty miles up, after which it has ſome 
falls; the ſettlements upon this river extend an hundred 
and fifty miles from the city of Philadelphia. The lands 
on its banks are excellent. Its courſe is nearly S. E. 
and it affords great plenty of all ſuch fiſh as are common 
to the climate; eſpecially ſturgeon, which are here cured 
and exported in greater abundance than in any other part 
of America. 50 


The SusQUAHANNAH riſes in the ſame country, at 
the diſtance of about ni miles from the Apalachian 
mountains, and runs at firſt S. W. and then S. E. nearly 
parallel to the Delaware, till it diſch itſelf into 
. Cheſepeak-bay, in Maryland. This river 1s likewiſe na- 
vigable a great way up the interior country, and, if poſſi- 
ble, exceeds the other in the pleaſantneſs and fertility of 
the ſoil on its banks, which produces in great abundance 
all ſorts af corn, eſpecially wheat. 

The SCHooLKILL, or SCULKILL, has its ſource in 
the ſame country, running almoſt parallel to the two 
other rivers, till at length it falls into the Delaware, near 
the city of Philadelphia, above which it is navigable for 
boats at leaſt a hundred miles higher up the country. 

Theſe rivers, with the numerous bays and creeks in 


Delaware-hay, capable of containing the largeſt fleets, 


foreign trade. 'The country alſo abounds in ſtreams fit 
for mills, and all other kinds of mechanical expedients 
for eaſing the labour of man; hence there is here manu- 
factured a greater quantity of iron than in any province 
on the continent. | 

PHILADELPHIA, the capital of this province, lies in 

®. 57. N. latitude, and in 75%. 13 W. longitude from 

eemwvich, It is built upon one of the fineſt plans 
that ever was formed, laid out by Mr. Penn himſelf, an 
far excels any other city in North ; is ſeated 
between two navi Delaware on the W 


and the il on the E. which join each other a few 
miles below, and is near a hundred miles above the bay, 
into which the river diſcharges itſelf. - It is an oblong 
of near two miles in length, extending nearly to each of 
thoſe rivers, where the front facing each is a mile in 
length, The ftreets are wide and ſpacious, with a dry 
defended walk on each fide, and are exactly ftrait and 
parallel to each other: the houſes are in general well 


built, and make a handſome appearance, eſpecially ſeve- 


ral of the public buildings, which are not exceeded by 
any in the country. The High-flreet, which runs the 
whole length of city, is a hundred feet wide, pa- 
rallel to which run eight ftreets, that are croſſed by 
twenty more at right angles, all of them thirty feet wide. 
Every owner of a d acres has his houſe in one of 
the two fronts facing the river, or in the High-/reet, 
running from the middle of one front to the middle of 
the other. In the centre of the city is a ſquare of ten 
acres, encompaſſed by the town-houſe and other public 
buildings, and in each quarter of the city is a ſquare of 
eight acres. Several canals are let into the town from 
each river, which add to the beauty and convenience of 
the place, It has the fineſt market of any on the con- 
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admirably ſuited for carrying on a | 


UNITED STATEs, 


tinerit, it being of a prodigious extent, well built, and 
as well regulated and ſupplied. Its quay is two hundred 
feet ſquare, to which ſhips of four or 150 hundred tons 
may come up, and lay their broadſides cloſe to it; with 
wet and dry docks for building and repairing ſhips, be- 
ſide magazines, warehouſes, and all other conveniencies 
for exporting and importing merchandize. Scarce any 
thing can appear more beautiful than the city and 
the adjacent country, which for ſome miles may be 
compared to a fine and flouriſhing garden. The city 
contains about four thouſand houtes, and about twenty 
thouſand inhabitants, among whom are many very 
wealthy merchants. 

In the year 1766, Dr. Franklin ſuppoſed 160,000 
white inhabitants in Pennſylvania, a third of whom were 
Quakers, and another third Germans. The colony of 
Pennſylvania, including ſtrangers, the fame calculator 
ſuppoſed to have doubled the number of its inhabitants 
in ſixteen years. There are very few negroes or ſlaves. 

Earl Cormuallis, with a detachment from the army 
under Sir V. Howe, took poſſeſſion of this city on the 
twenty- ſixth day of September 1777, after the Ame- 
ricans had been repulſed with great loſs at Brandywine- 
creek ; but the next year it was found neceſſary for the 
king's troops to abandon it, when croſſing the Delaware, 


the army marched through the Ferſeys, and regained their 


former ſtation at New York. 

The principal towns in the county of Philadelphia are 
Carliſle, Lancafler, and German-Town, the latter chiefly 
inhabited by Germans, who there ſpeak and tranſact their 
buſineſs in their own language. General Waſbington at- 
tacked the Britiſb troops encamped there in 1777, but was 
driven back with great loſs. 

In the ſame country is likewiſe the city of Rapnor, 
on the S. ſide of Schoolkill-river, which is the capital of a 
large diſtrit planted by the Yeh. To the S. of the 
county of Philadelphia, lies that of CHESTER, the capi- 
tal of which is the town of Che/ter, ſeated on the river 
Delaware. The county of NEwcasTLE lies to the E. of 
Cbeſter; its capital bears the ſame name. KEN lies S. of 
the laſt- mentioned county, and Dover, its chief town, 
has a very commodious port. The moſt ſouthern county 
is that of SussEx, the capital of which is Lewes. On the 
weſtern fide of the province is LanCcasTER, which is 
about fixty miles from Philadelphia, and is the ſecond 
town in Pennſylvania. 1 | 
Manufactures are carried on in Pennſylvania to a con- 
ſiderable extent. In German-Town large quantities of 
thread ſtockings are wove. Some Iriſb, who are ſettled 
here, have introduced the linen manufacture. Beaver hats 
are manufactured to great perfection. The other com- 
modities are cordage, linſeed-oil, flarch, myrtie-wax, and 
ſpermaceti candles, ſoap, and earthen-ware. 


. 5 EO: 
| wich were the firſt planters here as well as at 


New York, and living near the bay in the neighbourhoed 
of that province, applied themſelves chiefly to trade. 
Afterward ſome of the inhabitants of Finland ſettled near 
the Freſhes of Delaware, the country. being ſo called 
above and below the falls of that river for a conſider- 
able length; there they applied themſelves to huſ- 
bandry, and had a governor appointed them by the 
king of Sweden, their own ſovereign. Between theſe 
two neighbouring ſettlements there happened frequent 
diſputes, till the Dutch becoming too powerful for the 
Swedes, the latter ſubmitted to their ſtronger neigh- 
bours, and the Swediſh governor made a formal ſur- 
render of the country to the governor, for the States- 
General ; after which this province continued ſubject 
to that republic, till the Engliſb diove the Dutch out of 
New York. | FOES 1 
Admiral Penn, afterward Sir William, who, in con- 


junction with colonel Venablis, conquered the iſland of 


Jamaica, being in high credit with Charles II. and 
the duke of York, had the promiſe of a grant of this 
country from that king as a reward for his paſt ſervices; 
and ſome years after his death, his ſon ſtrenuouſly ſoli- 
cited the promiſed grant; which, as the king owed con- 
ſiderable ſums to his father, he obtained in the year 1079, 


| 


and the original patent was dated the 4th of March _ | 
a | Mr. 
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Mr. Penn afterward obtained part of Neva Belgia, or | 


New York, which was added to the country he had ac- 
uired by the firſt grant, the whole of which he called 
9 or Penn's country. 

Mr. Penn, who had embraced the principles of the 
Quakers during the life-time of his father, had the more 
earneſtly ſolicited the above grant on account of the per- 
ſecution of the Diſſenters, and particularly of his friends 
the Quakers, . who were haraſſed all over England by the 
ſpiritual courts, he himſelf being many times thrown 
into priſon, for preaching, and even for being preſent 
at their aſſemblies. There were at this time a few 
Engliſh in Pennſylvania, over whom he placed as go- 
vernor colonel William Markham, his nephew, to whom 
both the Dutch and Swedes ſubmitted. Mr. Penn being 
continually under the hand of perſecution, reſolved now 
to put himſelf at the head of as many as would go with 
him, and remove to this country ; but firſt ſent over a 
body of ſettlers from London, Liverpool, and Bri/tol, who 
purchaſed conſiderable quantities of land at the rate of 
twenty pounds for one thouſand acres, and ſubject to the 
payment of a ſmall 333 The male and female ſer- 
vants were to have fifty acres when their ſtipulated time 
of ſervitude expired; and the owners of land were to have 
fifty acres per head for as many ſervants as they carried 
over. In order to ſecure the new planters from being mo- 


lefted by the Indians, he appointed commiſſioners to confer 


with them about the land, and to confirm a league of 
peace. By theſe firſt adventurers he alſo ſent a very 
affectionate and friendly letter to the native Indians, and 
the ſame year went to —— himſelf, taking with 
him a great number of people, who, with thoſe he had 
ſent before, and that immediately followed him, amounted 
to two thouſand perſons. 

As ſoon as he arrived, he took the government into 
his own hands; entered into a treaty of peace with the 


Indian chiefs; and, inſtead of immediately taking advan- 


tage of his patent, purchaſed of them the lands he had 
obtained by his grant, judging that the original property 
and eldeſt right was veſted in them; and at the ſame 
time engaged the ſeveral nations of Indians, inhabiting or 
claiming this territory, to promiſe that they would not 
ſell or diſpoſe of any of their lands but to him, or ſuch 
as ſhould be authorized by him to purchaſe them; giv- 
ing orders to his agents not to take poſſeſſion, or 1uffer 
any perſon to take poſi-flizn of any lands, till they had 
firſt made a fair purchaſe of them from the Indians. This 
generous behaviour not only ſtrongly recommended him 
to the natives, who conceived a very high opinion of his 
honour and integrity, but laid a foundation for a laſting 
peace with them, and effectually prevented many of thoſe 
tragical calamities which ſeveral of the American pro- 
vinces ſuffered in their infant ſtate. | 

He then ſettled the conſtitution and laws of the coun- 
try by the conſent of the inbabitants, who unanimouſly 
agreed to the fundamental conſtitution of Pennſylvania, 
which he himſelf had drawn up and publiſhed in Eng- 
land l hat none who believe in the exiſtence of a God, 
and live peaceably, ſhall be moleſted on account of their 
religious ſentiments, or be compelled to. frequent or 
ſupport any religious worſhip contrary to their declared 
Opinion; and that. all perſons who profeſs and believe 
in Jefus Chriſt ſhall be capable of ſerving the go- 
vernment in any capacity, notwithſtanding any particu- 
larities in their religious opinions, they ſolemnly pro- 
miſing, when required, allegiance to the crown of Great 
Britain, and fidelity to the proprietor and governor of the 
province. | | 

He likewiſe determined, that no laws ſhould be made 
there, nor money raiſed, but by the conſent of the inha- 
bitants, who were empowered to enact what laws they 
pleaſed for the proſperity and ſecurity of the province, 
He eſtabliſhed courts of juſtice in every county, with 


proper officers to prevent law-ſuits and contentions; and | 


that three peace-makers ſhould be choſen by every 
county-court in the nature of common arbitrators, to 
hear and put an end to all the differences that aroſe be- 
tween man and man. He alſo ordained, that every ſpring 
and autumn an orphan's court ſhould be held in each 
county, to inſpect and regulate the affairs of the widows 
and orphans. | | 


NORTH AMERICA. | 


Mr. William Penn ſtaid there two years, till he had 
ſettled every thing to his own and the people's ſatisfac- 
tion; during which he behaved in ſuch a manner to the 
Indians, that he inſpired them with the moſt extraordi- 
nary love and eſteem both for him and his people. Their 
deſcendants received from them the ſentiments of this 
benevolent man, and till ſpeak of him with the greateſt 
gratitude and affection; and whenever they would ex- 
preſs an extraordinary regard for any Engh/bman, they 
ſay, we eſteem and love you as if you were that good 
man William Penn himſelf.” 


MARVY LAND. 


Ts province is bounded on the N. by Pennſylvania 


and Delaware bay; on the E. by the Atlantic ocean 
and the three lower counties of Delaware; on the S. by 
the Atlantic, and Potowmac river, which ſeparates it from 
Virginia; and on the W. by the Apalachian mountains, 
and Virginia. It is ſituated between 37% and 409. N. la- 
titude, and between 75%. 20. and 792%. 400. W. longi- 
tude, extending in length from N. to S. about one hun- 
dred and forty miles; but its breadth is not ſo conſider- 
able; and is divided into the eaſtern and weſtern 
diviſions by the great bay of Cheſapeak. + 
This country is watered by innumerable ſprings, and 
many fine rivers ; the principal of theſe are the Potow- 
mac, which, riſing in the mountains on the N. W. runs 
to the S. E. ſeparating Maryland from Virginia, and 
then falls into the middle of Cheſapeal-bay. The river 
Patuxent riſes in Arundel · county, and running to the S. E. 
falls into Cheſapeal-bay, about twenty miles to the north- 
ward of the river Potowmac. The Severn riſes on the 
N. W. and running S. E. falls into the part of the 
ſame bay. Saſſafras river riſes in the N. E. and running 
almoſt due W. diſcharges itſelf into the mouth of the 
ſame bay. M icumo river riſes on the eaſtern ſhore, runs 
to the S, W. and falls into the ſame bay, almoſt oppoſite 
the mouth of Potowmac river. - ENT. 
MARYLAND is divided into ten counties, of which the 
four following are on the E. ſide of the bay; Somerſet, 
Dorcheſter, Talbot, and Cecil-county. Thoſe on the W. 
fide of the bay are St. Mary's-county, Charles-county, 
Prince George-county, Anne Arundel-county, and Baltimore- 
| county. In each county there is a-public free-ſchool for 
reading, writing, and accounts; but there is no college 
in the province. Fur 5 
The capital of the province is ANNAPOL1s, which is 
ſituated on the Severn, and conſiſts of about one hundred 
and fifty houſes; the ſtreets are not regularly laid out, 


— 


and are not paved; but the houſes in general are pretty 


well built, and ſeveral are of brick. Throughout the 
whole colony of Maryland the planters live on their ſe- 
veral plantations, which are almoſt all ſituated upon 
ſome navigable creek or river. Hence all the towns are 


extremely ſmall ; indeed, every plantation is a little town 


of itſelf, provided with proviſions and neceſſaties, a con- 
ſiderable- planter's warehouſe being a kind of ſhop, 
where he not only ſupplies his own family, but inferior 
planters, . ſervants, and labourers, and has commodities 
to barter for tobacco and other goods, there being but 
little money in the province, and but little occaſion for 
it, tobacco anſwering all the uſes of gold and ſilver ; and 
indeed there are but few ſhopkeepers who live entirely 
by buying and ſelling. Before the rupture with Great 
Britain, the tobacco of this province, called Oroonoks, was 
ſold to great advantage, and the planters of Maryland 


found ſuch good vent for it in foreign markets, that ſe- - 
veral hundred fail of ſhips were annually employed in 


the commerce between Great Britain and this country. 
The number of inhabitants amount to about eighty-five 
thouſand whites, and twenty-five thouſand negro ſlaves. 

BALTIMORE is the next conſiderable town in Mary- 
land, and is ſituated to the N. of Annapolis. In the 
neighbourhood of Baltimere a town has been lately 
erected, and called New Tow; it lies on the banks 
of a navigable river, and is likely to grow into conſider- 
able conſequence, being. choſen by Congreſs for the 
ſtated place of its aſſembly; for by a clauſe in the firſt 


article of the new conſtitution the Congreſs received << a 
| | power 
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power of exerciſing excluſive legiſlation over a diſtrict, 
not exceeding ten miles ſquare, as may by ceſſion of 
particular ſtates, and the acceptance of Congreſs, become 
the ſeat of the government of the United States.” 
Maryland was eſteemed a part of Virginia till the yeat 
1632, when Charles I. made a grant of all the coun- 
try not then planted on the N. of Potowmac river, to 
lord Baltimere, a Roman-cathoalic nobleman, and his 
heirs; and the country was called Maryland, in honour 
to queen Mary, conſort to king Charles. His lordſhip 
ſent Leonard Calvert, Eſq. with ſome popiſh gentlemen 
and other adventurers, to the number of two hundred, 
to take poſſeſſion of the country; who failing from Eng- 
land in November 1633, arrived at the mouth of Potow- 
mac river in March following, and having fixed on a 
proper place for beginning a ſettlement, purchaſed the 
land of the natives. The place they choſe was near a 
ſmall bay at the mouth of the above river, and was a 
town belonging to the Yoamaco Indians, who having been 
defeated by the Suſguabana Indians, had reſolved to leave 
the town, and retire farther into the country. The 
Engliſh arriving at this happy juncture, and fulfilling 
their agreement, were immediately put into poſſeſſion of 
one half of the town. | | | 
The Engliſh having thus by purchaſe become maſters 
of a ſpot of clear ground, they not only began to build 
a town, which they called St. Mary's, but to plant corn; 
they alſo pu all the corn they could of the Indians, 
by which means they had very ſoon a plentiful ſupply; 
and as they prudently took care to cultivate a friendſhip 
with the natives, they avoided the diſtreſſes to which the 
neighbouring colony of Virginia had often been reduced. 
While they were cultivating the ground, and raiſing 
large quantities of Adian corn, the natives went every 
day into the woods to hunt for game, bringing veniſon 
and turkies to the Exgh/b colony in great plenty, for 
which they received knives, tools, and toys. 
Thus both nations lived in the ſt friendſhip, do- 
ing mutual good offices for each other, till ſome of the 
Engliſb in Virginia, envying the happineſs of this thriving 
colony, had the baſeneſs to fu to the Indians, that 
theſe were not really Engliſh, as they pretended, 
but Spaniards, and would enſlave them, as they had done 
of their countrymen. Thus they ſowed the ſeeds 
of ſuſpicion and vr in the minds of theſe ſuſcepti- 
ble people, who reſolved upon attacking the new ſettlers; 
but they gaining timely r of the deſign, pre- 
pared to defend themſelves, built a ſtrong fort with great 
expedition, and took every other proper precaution for 
their defence; but ſtill continued to treat the Indian: 
with great kindneſs, which, co-operating with the 
dread of their arms, fruſtrated the ill deſigns of their 
th os da t of f 0 
Being thus happy in enjoyment of peace an 
Way, Fo ſoon . — reinforcements from England, 
many popiſh families of rank and fortune retiring thither 
to avoid the penal laws which were at that time made 
againſt them in England. After the king's death, Crom- 
well deprived the proprietor of his rights, and Maryland 
remained under the gong appointed by the parlia- 
ment and Cromwell till the Reſtoration, when lord Bal- 
timore was reinftatcd in his former poſſeſſions, which he 
cultivated with his uſual wiſdom, care, and moderation. 
No people could live in greater eaſe and ſecurity; and 
his lordſhip, willing that as many as poſſible ſhould 
enjoy the benefits of his mild and equitable adminiſtra- 
tion, gave his conſent to an act of aſſembly, which he 
had before promoted in this province, for allowing a 
free and unlimited toleration for all who profeſſed the 
Chriſtian religion, of whatever denomination. This 
liberty, which was never violated, encouraged a great 
number, not only of the church of England, but of all 
kinds of diſſenters, to ſettle in Maryland, which before 
that time was almoſt wholly in the hands of Roman 
Catholics. _ | e Tra 
Though this nobleman was guilty of no mal-admi- 
nĩſtration in his government, though he was a zealous 
Roman Catholic, and firmly attached to the cauſe of 
James II. this could not prevent his charter being queſ- 
tioned in that arbitrary reign, and a ſuit being commenced 
to Ceprive him of the property and juriſdiction of a pro- 


* - 


vince granted by the royal favour, and peopled by him. 
ſelf at a vaſt expence: but it was the error of that weak 
prince, neither to know his friends nor his enemies. Upon 
the Revolution, lord Baltimore had no reaſon to expect 
any favour, yet he met with more than the abdicated 
prince himſelf had intended him : he was indeed deprived 
of his juriſdiction, but was allowed the profits of his 
province, which were very conſiderable; and when his 
deſcendants conformed to the church of England, they 
were reſtored to all their rights. | 


8 E * J. III. 
The Southern American States. 
VIRGINIA, 


THE preſent boundaries of this ſtate have been very 
accurately and minutely delineated by Mr. F-ferſon. 
The Atlantic on the E.; on the N. an imaginary line, ex- 
tending along 37. 57/. N. from near the mouth of the 
Potowmac, along that river, which divides it from Mary- 
land, to 39%. 43. N. and from thence weſtward to the 
Obi; along the banks of that river, until it forms a 
junction with the Miſſiſippi, about the latitude of 
36. 30/. and in 89%. of W. longitude; comprehending 
a vaſt extent of uncultivated land ; on the S, by a lire 
of latitude in that parallel, running eaſtward to the 
Atlantic, through an extent of 758 miles; ſuch being 
the diſtance of that immenſe river from that ocean, when 
its courſe tends neareſt to it. The extent of this ſtate 
from N. to S. is 223 miles. A. Jefferſon repreſents it 
as one third larger than the iſlands of Great Britain and 
treland ; but the greateſt part of this extent lies to the 
weſtward of the Allagluny mountains, and no attempts 
have as yet been made to ſettle it. The ſtate has ceded 
to Congreis all the lands which it poſſeſſed, by virtue 
of charters and grants, on the N. fide of the Obis. 
Mr. 7efferſon aſſerts that a change in the climate of 
Virginia is taking place very ſenſibly, and both heats 
1 colds have become much more moderate within 
the memory even of the middle- aged. Snows are now 
leſs frequent and leſs deep; and elderly people relate that 
| the earth uſed to be covered with ſnow about three 
months 1n every year; the rivers which then ſeldom 
failed to freeze over in the courſe of the winter, ſcarcely 
ever do ſo now; This change, he adds, has produced 
an unfortunate fluctuation between heat and cold, which 
is very fatal to fruits. By a great number of obſerva- 
tions made on the winds at Walliamſburgh, and at Mon- 
ticello, (one of the moſt eaſtern ridges of mountains called 
the South Weſt, where they are interſected by the Ri- 
vanna,) and reducing them to four principal points, 
namely, N. E. S. E. S. W. and N. W. which points 
are perpendicular to, or parallel with the coaſt, moun- 
tains, and rivers of Virginia, it appeared that the S. W. 
wind prevailed equally in both places; that the N. E. 
is, next to this, the principal wind toward the ſea-coaſt ; 
and the N. W. is the predominant wind at the moun- 
tains. The difference between theſe two winds is very 
great: the N. E. is loaded with vapour; it brings a diſ- 
trefling-chill; is heavy and oppreſſive to the ſpirits; the 
N. W. is dry, cooling, elaſtic, and animating; the 
eaſtern and ſouth eaſtern breezes come on generally in the 
afternoon ; they have advanced into the country very 
ſenſibly, within the memory of people now living ; they 
formerly did not penetrate far above J/illiamſburgh, but 
are now frequent at Richmond, and ſometimes reach the 
mountains; as the lands become more cleared, it is pro- 
bable will extend ſtill farther weſtward. Fefer/or's 
Notes on Virginia, p. 127. 
The ſame. accurate obſerver and elegant writer takes 
notice of a phænomenon which Capt. Cook had occaſion 
to notice in his ſecond voyage. Going out into the 
open air, ſays he, in the temperate, and warm months 
of the year, we often met with bodies of warm air, 
which, paſling by us in two or three ſeconds, do not 
afford time for the beſt thermometer to ſeize their tem- 
perature. They are ſuppoſed to approach the ordinary 


heat of the human body, ſome may exceed it 2 
oF: | little; 
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little; they are about twenty or thirty feet diameter, ho- 
rizontallyz of their height we have no experience ; but 
probably they are globular volumes wafted or rolled 
along with the wind, They do not come in the winter; 
when they are felt the air is always dry, and temperately 
warm, with a moderate current of wind. They are 


moſt frequent about ſun-ſet, rare in the middle parts of 


the day, and never met with in a morning.” JUdem, 
128. | 

, In the ſummer ſeaſon there are frequent and violent 
guſts, with thunder and lightning; and it is not un- 


common to ſee in the woods trees torn and riven to 


pieces by the force of the lightning ; but as moſt houſes 
have electrical rods, or conductors, affixed to them, the 
fatal conſequences which were — experienced, are 
in general averted, © I believe,” ſays Mr. Burnaby, 


« no country has more certainly proved the efficacy of 


electrical rods than this: before the diſcovery of them, 
theſe guſts were frequently produQtive of melancholy 
conſequences, but now ſuch inſtances are very rare, and 
no houſe was ever known to be ſtruck where thoſe rods 
were fixed : yet it has frequently happened that the rods 
themſelves have been melted, or broken to pieces, and 
the houſes ſcorched along the fide of them, yet never 
has any misfortune happened.“ Travels, p. 10. 
Spring here is ſomewhat earlier than with us: in 
April they have frequent rains ; May and June are very 
pleaſant months, the heat being greatly tempered by 
cooling breezes ; but the changes from heat to cold, and 
from cold to heat, are then peculiarly ſudden and vio- 
lent; July and Auguſt are 8 very ſultry, the air 
ſometimes becoming in a manner ſtagnant, which pro- 
duces dreadful thunder and lightning; but even then, 
the heat is rendered toletable by the refreſhing ſea- 
breezes; and in September and Gctober the rains fall, 
when the inhabitants become liable to agues and inter- 
mitting fevers. Their winter froſts come on without 
the leaſt warning; thus, after a warm day, toward the 
ſetting in of winter, ſo intenſe a cold often ſucceeds, 
as to 1 the rivers in one night; but theſe froſts, as 
well as their rains, are rather violent than of long con- 
tinuance. | | 


The whole face of the country is ſo 2 low. 


toward the ſea, that, within fifteen fathom ſoundings, 
land can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed from the maſt-head. 
The bay of Che/apeat is one of the largeſt and ſafeſt bays 
perhaps in the world; for it enters the country near 


three hundred miles from the S. to the N. having the 


eaſtern ſide of Maryland, and a ſmall part of Virginia on 
the ſame peninſula, to cover it from the Atlantic ocean. 
This bay is almoſt eighteen miles broad for a conſider- 
able way, and ſeven where it is narroweſt, the water in 
moſt places being nine fathom _m_ Through its whole 
extent it receives, both on the eaſtern and weſtern fide, 
a vaſt number of fine navigable rivers ; for, beſide thoſe 
of Maryland, it receives from the ſide of Virginia, Fames- 
river, York-river, the Rappabanoct, and the Potowmac. 

Theſe rivers are not only navigable themſelves for 
very large veſſels a prodigious way into the country, but 
have ſo many creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller 
navigable rivers, as render the communication of all 
parts of this country inconceiveably more eaſy than that 


of any other. The Potowmac is navigable for near two 


hundred miles; it is nine miles broad at its mouth, and 
for a vaſt way not leſs than ſeven. 'The other three are 


navigable upward of eighty; and in the windings of their 


ſeveral courſes approach one another ſo nearly, that the 
diſtance between them is in ſome parts not more than ten, 
and ſometimes not above five miles; while in others 
there is fifty miles between each of theſe rivers. - The 
planters, as in Maryland, load and unload veſſels of great 
burden at their own doors; which, as their commodities 
are of ſmall value in proportion to their bulk, is a very 
neceſſary accommodation. & £5 ret 

Over a ſtream of water called Cedar Creek, which runs 


into James river, in the county of Rockbridge, is a natural 


bridge, which Mr. Jefferſon ſtyles the moſt ſublime of Na- 
ture's works.” It is on the aſcent of a hill, which ſeems 
to have been cloven through its length by ſome great con- 


vulſion. The fiſſure juſt at the bridge, is, by ſome ad- 
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meaſurements, 270 feet deep, by other only 205. It is 
about 45 feet wide at the bottom, and go feet at the 
top. Its breadth in the middle is about 60 feet, but 
more at the ends; and the thickneſs of the maſs at the 
ſummit of the arch about 40 feet. A part of this thick- 
neſs is conſtituted by a coat of earth, which gives growth 
to many large trees. The reſidue, with the hills on 
both ſides, is one ſolid rock of limeſtone. The arch ap- 
proaches the ſemi-eliptical form; but the larger axis of 
the ellipſis, which would be the chord of the arch, is 
many. times longer than the tranſverſe. Though the 
ſides of this bridge are provided, in ſome parts, with a 
parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men have reſolution to 
walk to them and look over into the abyſs. But if the 
view from the top be painful and intolerable, that from 
below is delightful in an equal extreme. It is impoſſible 
for the emotions ariſing from the ſublime to be felt be- 
yond what they are here: ſo beautiful an arch! ſo ele- 
vated | fo light! &c. ſpringing, as it were, up to heaven 
fills the ſpectator with indeſcribable rapture. | The 
fiſſure continuing narrow, deep, and ſtraight, for a con- 
ſiderable diſtance above and below the bridge, opens a 
ſhort, but very pleaſing view of the north mountain on 
one fide, and Blue ridge on the other, each at the diſ- 
tance of about five miles. Jefferſon's Notes on Virginia, 


p. 36. 

The ſoil in the low grounds of Virginia is a dark fat 
mould, which for many years, without any manure, 
yields a plentiful increaſe of whatever is committed to 
it, The land higher up the rivers, throughout the 
whole country, is in general level, with ſhallow vallies, 
which abound with ſprings and ftreams of clear water, 
interſperſed with ſmall hills and extenſive vales. The 
lands next the rivers are ſtored with oaks, walnut-trees, 
bickeries, aſh, beech, poplar, and many other ſorts of timber 
of a 3 ſize. The heads of the rivers afford a 
mixture of hills, vallies, and plains, adorned with fruit 
and timber trees. | ee 

Tbere are alſo found great variety of earths, as anti- 
mony, talck, yellow and red ochre, fullers earth, and tobacco- 


Near the ſouthern boundary of Virginia are mines of 
lead. A copper mine was once opened in the county of 
Amburſt, on the N. fide of James river, and another in 
the oppoſite county on the S. fide; but they yielded 
little, and the working them is diſcontinued. On the 
8. ſide of the ſame river are three mines of iron, which 
are worked, and one on the N. fide; in Augu/ia county 
one, and in PFrederic#s another: there is another forge 


at p 6 which makes bar iron. from pigs im- 
ported from Maryland; another on Neapſco of Potowmac. 


The indications of iron are numerous throughout all the 
middle country. Conſiderable quantities of black lead 
are taken from W/interham, in the county of Amelia. 
The country on James river, from fifteen. to twenty 


miles above Richmond, and for ſeveral miles northward 
and ſouthward, is replete with coal of a very excellent 


quality; and in the weſtern country it is abundant. 
There is very good marble, and in great abundance, 
near James river. In the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tains are quarries of ſtone fit for the chiſſel, white, 
blue, brown, &c. with good mill-fene and flate. I/mglaſs, 
or nicea, is in ſeveral places; load//one alſo, and an-aſbr/tos 
of a ligneous texture, are fometimes to be met with. 
Marle abounds generally, and a clay of which bricks are 
made; chalk and ochres. The country weſtward of the 
Allzghany mountains abounds with ſprings of common 
ſalt. There are ſeveral medicinal ſprings, the . moſt 
efficacious of which are two ſprings in Auguſla county, 
near the firſt ſource of James river, about fix miles diſ- 
tant from each other. . cf 725 . 
/ There is no better wheat than that produced in this 

province and in Maryland; the quantity grown on the 
eſtate of general Waſhington, about Mount Vernon, is pro- 
digious z the greatett part of which, in the year 1789, 
was ſent to the ports of the Mediterrancan. It alſo pro- 
duces other ſorts of Egli grain, as barley, oats, rye, 
peas, &. but the cultivation of tobacco has, until lately, 
been the chief object. | | "4m 


This plant, at its full height, is as tall as a N 
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ſized man; the ftalk is ſtraight, hairy, and clammy; the quantities of honey; but their magazines are often rifle 
leaves alternately of a faded yellowiſh green, and toward | by bears, racoons, and the like. The bees of North 
the lower part of the plant of a great fize. The to- America perfectly reſemble thofe of Europe: they have 
bacco ſeeds are firſt ſown in beds, where, having re-| generally extended themſelves into the country a little 
mained a month, the young fprouts are in the firſt rainy] in advance of the white ſettlers ; the Indians therefore 
weather tranſplanted, and the earth raifed about them: || call them © the white man's fly, and conſider their ap- 
within the ſpace of another month they grow near a proach as indicating the approach of the ſettlements of 
foot high; after which the people top them and prune the whites, There is alſo found the fine tulip-bearing 
off the bottom leaves, leaving only ſeven or eight on the laurel-tree, which has the pleaſanteſt ſmell in the world, 
ſtalk, that they may be the better fed; after which theſe | and keeps bloſſoming and feeding ſeveral months toge- 
leaves in fix weeks time come to their full growth. Tue ther: it delights much in the gavelly banks of the 
planters prune off the ſuckers, and clear them of thef brooks, and perfumes the very woods with its odour; as 
Hornworm twice a week, which is called worming and | does alſo the large twlip-tree ; the locuſt, which reſembles 
ſuckering. This laſt work laſts three weeks or 'a month, | the jeſſamine; and the perfuming crab-rree. 

by which time the leaf, from being green; begins to turn] At the mouth of the rivers, along the banks of 
browniſh, and to ſpot and thicken, which is the fign of | the ſea and bay, and likewiſe near many of the creeks 
its ripening. They cut the plants down as faſt as they | aud ſwamps, grows the myrtle, which bears a berry 
ripen, heap them up, and let them lie a night to ſweat. | of which the inhabitants make a hard brittle wax 
The next day they carry them to the tobacco-houſe, || of a beautiful green colour, which by refining becomes 
where every plant is hung up at a convenient diftance| almoſt tranſparent. Of this they make candles, which 
from each other, for about a month or fix weeks; the. | are never greaſy to the touch, nor melt with lying in the 
take them down in moiſt weather, elſe they would! hotteſt weather; nor does the ſnuff ever offend the ſmell, 
crumble to duſt. After this they are laid upon ticks, | like that of a tallow-candle ; but inſtead of being diſ- 
and covered up cloſe in the tobacco-houſe for a week or | agreeable, if a candle be put out, it yields a pleafane 
a fortnight to ſweat; and then opening the bulk in a fragrance, which is diffuſed all over the room. Cedar- 
wet day, they are ſtripped and ſorted, the top leaves be- Berries have been found to yield the ſame ſort of wax; 
ing the beſt, and the bottom the worſt tobacco. The but their berries are as much larger than pepper, as thoſe 
laf work is to pack it in hogſheads, or to bundle it up, | of the myrtle are leſs, 

which is alſo done in a wet ſeaſon; for in the curing] The fruits natural to the country are in great abun- 
of tobacco wet ſeaſons are as neceſſary as dry to render dance. | 

the leaf pliant. 23: 29 Peaches, 'neflarines, and "apricots, grow upon ſtandard 
This plant was firſt introduced into England by Sir trees, and thrive here extremely; and of the two firſt 
Walter Raleigh. James I. iſſued a proclamation prohibit-{| there are finer ſorts than in England. The beſt fort of 
ing the uſe of it, © as deſtructive to the health of the theſe cling to 'the ſtone, and will not come off clear; 
lower claſs of people, K their bodies and ren- 7 are called plum necturinet and plum-praches. Some 
dering them unfit for labour. Little was it then ap- | of theſe are twelve or thirteen inches in compaſs. Theſe 
pretended that England, in aſter times, would employ] forts of fruits are Taiſed fo eaſily there, that ſome good 
upward of two hundred fail of ſhips in conveying that | hüuſbandmen, who live at a diſtance from the woods, 
plant to — and that the duties upon it would form | plant large orchards of them purpoſely for their hogs; 
a very conſidera 


— 


_ branch — the public revenue! In] and others 1 — them, which they call 
the 1758 Virginia exported 70,000 h s of to- mbby, ind eithe k it like cyder, or make bran 
ncoo, which was the greateſt quanti — in [of it by diſtillation, it making the next beſt ſpirit 4 
the country in one year; but its culture was faſt de- grapes. e | 

clining at the commencement of the late war, and that] Of the cherries which grow wild in the woods there 
of wheat NN place. It has continued to decline ſince! are at leaſt three ſorts, two of which grow upon trees as 
the peace. I ſuſpect,“ ſays Mr. Jefferſon, that the — the common Engliſß oak; the fruit of one of 
change in the temperature of the climate has become | them grows in bunches like grapes. Both theſe forts are 
ſenſible to that plant, which to be good requires a conſi- black without, and but one of them red within: this laſt 
derable degree of heat; but it requires ſtill more indiſpen-¶ is more palatable than the 'Enghþ black cherry, it not 
ſably an uncommon fertility of ſoil; and the price which || having its bitterneſs. The other, which hangs on the 
it commands at market will not enable the planter to] branches like grapes, is water- coloured within, of a 
produce this by manure. Tt is a culture productive of faintiſh ſweet, and is greedily devoured by the ſmall 
infinite wretchedneſs. Thoſe employed in it are in a] birds, The third ſort, which is called the Indian cherry, 
continual ſtate of exertion beyond the powers of nature 1 up the country, and is commonly found 
to ſupport. Little food of any kind is raiſed by them ; | by the ſides of tivers growing on ſmall ſlender trees that 
ſo that the men and animals on theſe farms are badly | ate ſcarce able to ſupport them; but this is the moſt de- 
fed; and the earih is rapidly impoveriſhed. The cul- | licious cherry in the world; it is of a dark purple when 
tivation of wheat is the revetſe in every reſpect: beſide | ripe, and grows upon a ſingle ſtalk like the Engliſb 
cloathing the earth with herbage and preſerving its fer- cherry; but is very ſmall. They are, however, fo gree- 
tility, it feeds the labourer plentifully, requires from | dily devoured by the ſmall birds, that they ſeldom remain 
him only à moderate toil; except in the ſeaſon of har - long enough on the tree to ripen. This'feems to be the 
veſt, . numbers of animals for food and ſer- and cherry deſeribed in p. 657, col. 2. | 
vice, and diffuſes plenty and happineſs among the whole. | An incredible variety and plenty of grapes grow wild, 
We find it eaſier to make one hundred buſnhels of wheat | ſome of which are very ſweet and pleaſant to the taſte, 
than a thouſand weight of tobacco, and are worth and others very harſh and rough. | 
more when made.” Notes on Virginia, p. 278. The bemy and ſugar-trees.'grow near the heads of 
Tbe climate ſuits rice well enough wherever the land | rivers. The firſt bears a thick ſwelling pod full of ho- 
does. Hemp, flax, and cotton, are ſtaple commodities. | ney, appearing at a diſtance like the bending pod of a 
The country is every where overſpread with a vaſt'| bean or pea, The other-yiglds'a kind of ſap, or juice, 
variety of curious plants and flowers. by which by 'boiling is made into fugar. The juice is 
of briar, growing ſomewhat like the ſarſaparilla, the drawn off by making an inciſion in the trunk of the 
betry of which is as large as a pea, and of 'a btight!| tree, and placing a receiver under it. The Indians make 
crimſon colour, very hard and finely poliſhed. The | one pound of 2 out of eight pounds of the liquor. 
flowers grow ſpontaneoully in 'a great variety: among This ſugar has a large full grain, and itz ſweetneſs re- 
theſe is à moſt beautiful cron imperial; the carina | ſembles that of good muſcovado. 
Fer, which is of a beautiful ſcarlet; the 'moccafin They have maſt-melons, 1oater-melons, pompions, cuſhaws, 
feuer, and many others; for almoſt all 5 mazoas, and gourds. | | 
the levels and vales are beautiſied with 
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rar round | ; 25 
ers of one There are here a great variety of berties, all very good 


@olour or other, which render the woods as fragrant 86 in their kind. They have three ſorts of mulberries, two 
* From theſe materials the wild bees make vaſt black and one white. ; . 
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Two ſorts of currants grow ſpontaneoully, one red 
the other black; but theſe are far more pleaſant than 
thoſe of the ſame colours in England. 1 

The wild firawberries are here as delicious as any in 
the world, and grow almoſt every where in the woods 


and fields; alſo wild raſpberries, cranberries, and Hurtle- 
Beſide theſe, they 


berries, with various kinds of nuts. 
have all the other fruits common in England. 

A kitchen-garden thrives no where better or faſter; 
they have all the culinary plants that grow in England, 
in far greater perfection, with many others that will not 
grow there. Beſide theſe they have many medicinal 
plants, roots, and wood fit for medicine and dying. The 


ſnake-root here is a great antidote in all peſtitential diſ- 


tempers; the er e is the moſt admirable re- 
medy ever diſcovered for curing the bite of that reptile, 
which has ſometimes been mortal in two minutes. If 
this medicine be early applied it preſently removes the 
infection, and in two or three hours reſtores the patient 
to as perfect health as if he had never been hurt. 

The virtues of this plant were diſcovered by a negro 
in Virginia, by which diſcovery he not only ſaved his Fe, 
but obtained his liberty and a penſion. Like many other 
diſcoveries, it was the mere effect of chance. The poor 
fellow having been bitten in the leg by a rattle-ſnake, 
lay down on the graſs in great agony, and happened to 
gather ſome of this plant, which he chewed, and applied 
to the wound, ſuppoſing it might cool and allay the in- 
flammation. He found it give him inftant relief, and 
therefore renewed the application ſucceſſively, by which 
che found the ſwelling abate, and he was able to walk 
home. He continued to uſe the application for two or 
three days, in which time he was perfectly recovered. 
"Travels into the interior Parts of North- America, J. 388. 
The plants and roots found in Virginia when it was 
firſt viſited by the Exgliſb, were tobacco, maize, pota- 
toes, pompkins, cumlins, and ſquaſhes. Dr. Clayton, a 
ſuilful botaniſt, a native of Virginia, and who 'refided 
there, has given a copious and ſcientific account of the 
plants and flowers of that ſtate, in a work which he en- 

"titled Flora Virginica, publiſhed at Lqden in the year 
Wor © | n 2 
[The James town weed or plant is ſaid to have very 
wonderful properties: its leaves, when eaten, produce a 
temporary impotence z for ſuch was their effect upon a 
ſhip's crew that arrived at James" town. A phylician 
informed Mr. Thomſon, ſecretary of Congreſs, that a pa- 
tient of his, a girl, had put the feeds of this plant into 
her eye, which dilated the pupil to ſuch à degree, that 
ſhe could ſee in the dark, but in the light was almoſt 
blind. Fefferſon's Notes, p. 337. | 
Phe ginſang- root is a native of North America, but is 
ſomewhat inferior to that raiſed at Korea in Aa. Its 
root is like that of a ſmall carrot, but not fo taper at the 
end; it is fometimes divided into two or more branches 
in all other reſpects it reſembles ſarſaparilla in its 
growth. The Chineſe are the chief conſumers of this 
root. There is a heavy duty on its importation into 
. China, which cauſes it to be clandeſtinely conveyed into 
the kingdom in great quantities. 1 
The bemlbet- tree grows in every part of America; it 
is an ever- green of a very large prowth, and has leaves 
ſomewhat like that of the yew. It is, however, quite 
uſeleſs, and only an incumbrance to the ground; the 
wood being of à very coarfe grain, and full of wind 
ſhakes or cracks. Carver's Travels, p. 498. 
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It has been already obſerved, that there were neither 
'horſes, cows, ſheep, nor hogs, in America, before they 
wete carried thither by the Europeans; but now, they are 
*multiplied ſo extremely, that many of them here run 
"wild. The hogs in particular are very numerous, and 
iin general find their own ſupport in the woods, without 
any care of their owner; and it is well if the proprietor 
can find and catch the pigs, or any part of a farrow, 
When they are young, in ofder to mark them; for if 
tere be any marked in the herd, they determine the 


« 


property of the reſt, becauſe they ſeldom miſs their 


angs. 
There are alſo many horſes foaled in the woods 
of the uplands, which become wild. The young men 
take great delight in hunting theſe wild horſes, which 
they purſue ſometimes with dogs, and ſometimes with- 
out; for as they have no mark upon them, they be- 


long to the firſt who takes them; but they are ſo ſwift, 


that it is very difficult to come up with them. 

Among the animals originally found in Virginia are 
panthers, bears, wolves, elks, red and fallow-deer, racoons, 
wild. cats, the opoſſum, &c. 

The panther of North America is of the cat kind, near 
as large as the tyger, and much of the ſame ſhape. It 
is of a pale reddiſh colour, finely mottled with ſmall 
round black ſpots, and the hair is ſhort. The eyes of 
"theſe animals are large and of a greyiſh colour, very 
fierce and ſparkling. Their tails are exceeding Tong ; 
and we are very Woh limbed. They pur like a cat, 
and will climb trees with the greateſt agility imaginable; 
but are ſo wild, that they cannot be tamed eyen when 
taken young. They devour ſwine, deer, or any other 
creature they can maſter; but ſeldom attack mankind, 
except they are enraged by being wounded : it is even 
faid that a ſmall dog will make them take to a tree, 
where they generally remain till they are ſhot by the 
huntfmen. The fleſh is much Admire . | 

The bears are not very large; and though their form 
is unwieldy, yet they climb trees nimbly, and in com- 
ing down always go with the tail foremoſt. They are 
alſo very dexterous and expert in fiſhing. Tt has been 
remarked, that the female never appears abroad when 
with young. Bear-hunting is a common diverſion both 
with the 'Chri/tians and Indians, the former having a 
breed of dogs fit for that ſport. Their fleſh is good, 
nouriſhing, and not inferior in taſte to the fineſt pork; 
the paws are accounted the beſt eating. The young 
cubs are a moſt delicious diſh ; the planters prefer the 
fleſh to that of any other meat. 55 5 

The elt is a ſtrong and ſwift beaſt, larger than a horſe, 
and exactly Hke a deer. It has two large horns, which 
weigh twelve or fourteen pounds. Its neck is ſhort and 
thick, but the ears and back are very long. In colour 
it reſembles a hart; but its fleſh is not near ſo ſweet as 
that of the fallow-deer. 3 | ; 
The racoon is of a dark grey colour, and in ſhape and 
ſize partly reſembles a fox; but has large black eyes, 
with great whiſkers like a cat; the noſe reſembles that 
of a pig, and the feet are formed like thoſe of a monkey. 
The tail is round, and encircled with annular ſtripes like 
| that of a cat. It makes uſe of its fore-feet in the man- 
ner of hands, and will run up a tree to the very end of 
the boughs. This animal is very fond of crabs, and 
it is ſaid that when he would catch them, he ſtands 
by the fide of the water and lets his tall hang in, which 
the crab faſtening his cla ws in, the racoon ſprings for- 
ward a conſiderable way upon the land, dragging the 
crab along with him, which no ſooner finds itlelf out of 
its element than it lets go its hold, and the racoon ſeiz- 
log croſſwiſe in his mouth, devours:it. 

he opoſſum- is a very extraordinary animal of the ſize 
of a cat, it being almoſt eighteen inches in length; the 
head reſembles that of a fox; the eyes are little, round, 
clear, and lively; and the excs longs broad, ſmooth, thin, 
tranſparent, and placed erect. The fore-legs are.ſhor 
and no. more than three inches long; but thoſe behind 


| [are more than four, and the feet reſemble. hands. Its 
back is covered with long hair; but on the head, neck, 
under the belly, and legs, it is pretty ſhort. [Dhetailis 


round, and 2 foot long, with Which. it Jays hold of the 
branches of trees, and thus ſuſpends itſelf. It is haity 
from the root to the length of, four inches; but the 
other part is naked, and ſcaled like a ſnake, Which it 
neatly reſembles. The whole back, the ſides, and the 
upper part of the tail, are-chieflyrblack,; but under the 
neck, belly, and tail, it is of a yellowiſh colour. This 
animal has one ,peculiar, property»which'diſtinguiſhes it 
from all-others_ in the world, the female having a falſe 
belly, or bag, hanging below, under the other (belly, 


— 4 


with a pretty large aperture at the end, toward the 
W ne 4 een 


) 
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hinder-legs. Within this bag, on the uſual parts of the | 
common belly, are eight teats, and, what is very extra- 


ordinary, upon theſe, when the female conceives, the 
ung are formed, and there hang like fruit upon the 
Ik, with all their members complete, till they grow 
in bulk and weight to their appointed ſize; and then 
dropping off, are received in the falſe ap from 
whence they go out at pleaſure, and in which they take 
refuge when any danger threatens. The falſe belly is 
hairy within, and the aperture, which is big enough to 
hold a large orange, ſhuts up pretty cloſe, and cannot 
be well opened without violence. Improbable as this 
method of propagation may appear, yet this account 1s 
confirmed by a conſiderable number of authors, and par- 
ticularly by that great naturaliſt Mr. Ray, who diſſected 
one of theſe animals himſelf, and informs us, that this 
falſe belly is the only uterus- the animal has, no other 
being to be found. n PE 
There are here four or five different ſpecies of ſquir- 
tels, one generally larger than a rabbit, yet good to eat. 
It is commonly of a grey colour, yet ſome are pied, 
* white, red, and * OP ; 
he fiing-ſquirrel is of a grey or light dun colour, 
and is leſs — the Engliſh. K as a fine thin ſkin on 
each ſide, covered with hair like the reſt of the body, 
and extending from the fore- feet to the hinder- feet, which 
buoys them up as they ſprin e tree to another, 
and enables them to take à much more extenſive leap 
than any other ſquirrel; this is termed flying. | 
The ratits here differ from thoſe of Europe - ey do 
not butrow, but take refuge in hollow trees; which 
I like cats, and often to a very great height. 
13 e Marguis de Chaſtellux ſhot an animal which proved 
to be the momax, or marmeſet, of America. In its form, 
fur, and colour, . it reſembled very much the muſk- 
rat, but it was larger, and differed eſſentially in the tail, 
which was ſhort and rough. Like the muſk-rat its ribs 
were ſo ſhort and flexible that they might be miſtaken 
for griſtles; ſo that though it is much more bulky than 
2 hare, it can paſs through a hole of not above two 
inches in diameter. Traveb in North America, II. 109. 
They have all our ſorts of wild and tame fowl in equal 
perſection. with us, and ſome which we have not, with a 


vaſt number of birds of various kinds; Cateſby deſcribes | 


between ninety and an hundred. The white owl of 
Virginia is much wager than thoſe of England, and is all 
-over of a bright filver-coloured plumage, except one 
black ſpot upon his breaſt. The Virginian nightingale 
is a beautiful bird, whoſe colours are crimſon and blue. 
The mocking-bird is ſuppoſed to excel all others in the 
- neneſs of its note, and is remarkable for imitating the 
- notes of all others. The S is Fery BOING 90 
' his ſociety very agreeable by the ſweetneſs of his muſic, 
Of the Virgin nr the Marguis de Chaſtellux thus 
ſpeaks: I ſome time, at ſun-ſet, to hear two 
thruſhes, which ſeemed to challenge each other to the 
- ſong, like the ſhepherds of Theocritus. This bird ought, 
in my opinion, to be conſidered as the nightingale of 
America; it reſembles thoſe of Europe in its form, colour, 
and habits, but is twice as large: its ſong is ſimilar to 
that of our thruſh, but ſo varied, and ſo much more per- 
"3 if we rm e rk | F 1 2 of 
the European nightingale, they might be taken for each 
other. It is a bird of 2 like the mocking- bird; 
and, like it, ſometimes remains through the winter.“ 
- Travels, II. 19. rag LE: 
The humming-bird, the ſmalleſt and moſt beautiful 
of the feathered race, has this remarkable peculiarity, 
that though it is feathered like a bird, it ſubſiſts like the 
bee by ſucking honey from the flowers. It is about one 
third part the e en and is ſhaped like it: its 
legs, which are about an inch long, appear like two ſmall 
needles. Theſe birds are of different colours; but the 
cocks are more beautiful than the hens, and are finely 
tinged with red, green, and gold, which, being ex 
to the ſun-beams, ſhine with wonderful luſtre. | 
have long bills and tails, conſidering their ſize, and in 
' ſome of the larger flowers they often bury themſelves, 
and are quite covered while ſucking to the bottom of 
them, by which means they are often caught by children, 
© T bey fly very nimbly, but more like i 
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from flower to lower. The motion of their wings is 
incredibly ſwift, and produces a humming noiſe, not un- 
like that of a large humble bee. They breed during the 
heat of ſummer; but what becomes of them in the win 
ter is not known. Their neſts are a great curioſity, and 
may be ſaid to be one of the fineft pieces of workman- 
ſhip the whole ſpecies of winged animals exhibit; for 
it commonly hangs on a ſingle briar, and is moſt arti- 
ficially woven like a round ball, with a ſmall hole to go 
in and out. Within it the hen lays and hatches her 
eggs, which are oval, and no bigger than a ſmall pea. 
Many ttempts have been made to ſend this bird alive to 
England, but they never proved ſucceſsful. - The mock 
ing-bird likewiſe could never be brought over. The 
preſently grow tame; and the Mayguis de Chaſtellux ſaw 
one that had been taken a few days, which was not 
frightened at the perſons who looked at it, but flew 
about the room as in a garden, and ſucked the flowers 
which were preſented to it; but it did not live above a 
week. An inhabitant of the country, who amuſed him- 
ſelf in preſerving them for his cabinet, made uſe of a 
very ingenious method of taking them without disfigur- 
ing them, which is very difficult to be effected, as the 
ſmalleſt ſhot tears them to pieces : his method was, to 
load his gun with a bladder filled with water, the ex- 
ploſion of which water was ſufficient to knock down the 
1 and deprive him of motion. Travels, 

172. | 

There are here ſeveral ſorts of eagles and hawks. The 
fiſhing-hawk is very eager in catching fiſh when they firſt 
come in the ſpring ; and the bald eagle no ſooner perceives 
a hawk that has taken any prey, but he immediately 
putſues and ſtrives to get above him in the air; which if 
he can once attain, the hawk, for fear of being torn by 
him, lets the fiſh drop, and thus compounds for his own 
ſafety; for the fiſh is no ſooner looſe from the hawk's 
talons, than the eagle ſhoots. with ſuch inconceiveable 
ſwiftneſs that he catches it in the air. It is ſaid that the 
fiſhing-hawks, in very plentiful ſeaſons, will catch a 
fiſh and loiter about with it in the air, in order to have 
a chaſe with an eagle; and when he does not appear 
1 enough, will make a noiſe, as inſolently defying 
The troubleſome reptiles and vermin, of this country 
are frogs, ſnakes, muſtettos, chinches, . ſeed-ticks, or red- 
worms, In the ſwamps and running ſtreams are frogs of 
an incredible ſize, which are called bull-fogs, from their 
bellowing noiſe. Theſe are ſaid to be frequently fix 
times as large as thoſe in Europe; but there are no toads 
in the country. * | 50 | 

The rattle ſnake is fo called from the. rattles at the 
end of its tail, which is a connection of joints with- 
in a thin covering of a horny nature, The number of 
joints, or rattles, are uncertain, being more or leſs ac- 
cording to the age of the ſnake ; ſome authors aſſerting. 
that every year there is the addition of a new rattle, and 
that theſe do not begin to grow till they are three years 
old. Mr. Brick:ll informs us, that he bas ſeen one with 
70 rattles. Mr. Derhain and others have obſerved, 
that Providence has wiſely given theſe rattles to this poi- 
ſonous ſerpent, that the noiſe might be a warning to man 
and beaſt to avoid the approaching danger. Some of theſe 
reptiles grow to the length of ſix or ſeven feet, and they 
are about the thickneſs of the ſmall of a man's leg. Their 
ſkinsarecoveredover with thin ſcales, with a ridge through 
the middle of them, of an orange tawny; the reſt of 
the back is generally of a blackiſh colour, beautifully mot- 
tled, and the belly of an aſh colour, inclining to lead. The 
top of the head is flat as in the viper, and by the protuber- 
ance of the jaws ſomewhat reſembles a bearded arrow ; it 
has two noſtrils, and its eyes are round and very, bright 
and ſhining. The mouth is very large: its tongue in all 
reſpects like that of a viper, which it darts out and re- 
tracts again with great agility.. The male is eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the female by a ſpot on the head, reſem- 
bling a patch of black velvet, and his head is ſmaller 
and 25. They ſeldom or ever bite except they are 
provoked, and this they cannot do till they gather them- 
ſelves into a coil, and then will ſpring at a good diſtance 
to bite whatever provokes or injures them: otherwiſe 


than birds, 


they are moſt peaceable creatures, and never 3 + 
$3? | mole 
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moleſt any one. The teeth with which this ſerpent 
effects his poiſonous purpoſes, are not thoſe which he 
makes uſe of upon ordinary occaſions ; they are only two 
in number, very ſmall, and ſharp pointed: they are 
fixed in a ſinewey ſubſtance, which lies in the extremity 
of the upper jaw, and in ſhape reſemble the claws of a 
cat; at the root of each of theſe, which may be ex- 
tended, contracted, or entirely concealed, at the plea- 
ſure of the animal, are two ſmall bladders, from whence, 
at the ſame inſtant that an inciſion is made by the teeth, a 
drop of a greeniſh liquor enters the wound: this is ſuffi- 
cient to taint the whole maſs of blood. 

Dr. Brickell obſerves, that the Indians frequently pull 
out theſe poiſonous fangs, which is eaſily done by tying 
a bit of red woollen cloth to the upper end of a long hol- 
low cane, provoking the rattle-ſnake to bite, and then 
ſuddenly ſnatching it away, by which means the teeth 
are found ſticking faſt in the cloth. 

Their common fruit is frogs, ground-mice, crickets, 
-graſhoppers, and other inſets ; and the rattle-ſnakes 
«themſelves ſerve for food to bears, and even hogs will 
eat them without harm. They are viviparous, and ge- 
nerally bring forth about twelve young ones. 

Some ſurpriſing inſtances of the venom of the rattle- 
ſnake's poiſon are given by captain Hall, who being in 
South Carolina, where perhaps the venom may be ſome- 
what more violent than in this province, and where 
they are at leaſt more numerous, procured a fine health- 
ful rattle-ſnake, and, with one Mr. K:dwel!, a ſurgeon, 
and three or four other gentlemen, made ſeveral experi- 
ments. They got three cur-dogs, the largeſt no bigger 
than a common harrier ; and the ſnake being tied and 
pinned down to a graſs-plot, they took the largeſt of 
the dogs, and having tied a cord round his neck, ſo as 
not to ſtrangle him, the captain held one end, and an- 
other perſon the other, when pulling the dog over the 
ſnake, the latter raiſed himſelf near two feet, and bit the 
dog as he was jumping. The dog yelped, by which the 
Captain perceived he was bitten, and pulling the dog to 
him as faft as he could, he found his eyes fixed, his 
tongue between his teeth, and in a quarter of a-minute 
he was quite dead; but as they could neither perceive 
the bite, nor any blood, they ordered ſome hot water, 
and ſcaldin of the hair, diſcovered only one puncture, 
with a bluiſh green colour appearing a little round it, on 
his breaſt between his fore-legs. _ | | 
Half an hour after, they took a ſecond dog, that was 
ſomewhat ſmaller, and brought him in like manner over 
the ſnake, which bit his ear, ſo that all the company 
ſaw it. The dog yelped much, reeled and ſtaggered 
about for ſome rime, then fell down and e as if 
convulſed, and two or three times got up, and wagging 
his tail, though ſlowly, endeavoured to follow a negro 
boy, who uſed to make much of him. They put him 
into a cloſet, and ordered the boy to look after him, who 
two hours atter brought word that the dog was dead. 

About an hour after the ſecond dog was bitten, they 
took a third in like manner which the ſnake bit on 
the right ſide of the belly, ſo that he drew blood. The 
dog for about a minute did not ſeem to be hurt, but was 
dead the next morning» - | 2 

Four days after, they got two dogs, as big as com- 
mon bull-dogs; and the firſt which the ſnake bit on the 
inſide of his left thigh, died exactly in half a minute, ac- 
cording to the watches of two gentlemenpreſent, though 
no blood was drawn. The ſecond was bit about an hour 
after, on the outſide of the thigh, where they perceived 
blood at two places, and he died in four minutes. As 
they imagined the venom was not quite ſpent, they got 
a cat, which he bit an hour after; ſhe was very ſick, 
and was found dead the next morning 
The laſt experiment the captain made with this ſnake, 
was to try if his poiſon would not prove mortal to the 
reptile himſelf. In order to do this, he hung him in ſuch 
a manner that he was not above half his length on the 
ground, and then ſo irritated him b pricking and ſcratch- 
ing him with two needles faſtened to the end of a flick, 
that he ſoon bit himſelf, after having ſeveral times at- 
tempted to bite the ſtick. He then let him down, 
he was quite dead in eight or ten minutes. The ſnake 
was then cut into five pieces, and given to a hog, the 
head-part firſt, 
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eat up all the ſnake, and ten or twelve days afterward 
the captain ſaw the hog alive and healthful. The bite 
of the rattle-ſnake is poiſonous to all living creatures, 
both human and brute, except the hog. 
A remarkable proof of which is given by a late writer. 
Diamond iſland, in lake George, was ſo over-run with 
rattle-ſnakes, that no one when paſſing by 1t cared to 
land upon it. It happened that à batteaux, in ſailing up 
the lake, overſet near the iſland : among other things 


it contained were ſome hogs, who ſwam to ſhore, as 


did the Canadians who were rowing it. The latter, 


| dreading the rattle-ſnakes, climbed trees for the night, 


and the next morning, obſerving another batteaux, they 
hailed the people in it, who took them in and conveyed 
them to Fort George. Some time after, the man who 
owned the hogs, being unwilling to loſe them, returned 
down the lake, and, with ſome companions, ventured a 
ſearch. After traverſing the iſland a conſiderable time, 
they at Jength found the hogs, but ſo prodigiouſly fat 
that they could ſcarcely move, and in their long ſearch 
they only met with one rattle-ſnake ; which greatly 
ſurpriſed them, as thoſe reptiles were reported to ſwarm 
on the iſland ; but their wonder ſoon ceaſed ; for, being 
ſhort of proviſions, they killed one of the hogs, and 
ſound the ſtomach of the animal filled with rattle-ſnakes.; 
ſo that the hogs had probably fed on nothing elſe whilſt 
they were on the iſland, Travels into the interior parts of 
America, I. 385. 5 ee, 
The bite of this reptile is more or leſs venomous, 
according to the ſeaſon of the year in which it is given. 
In the dog- days it often proves inſtantly mortal, but in 
the ſpring, in autumn, or during a cool day even in 
ſummer, its effects may be counteracted by an imme- 
diate uſe of proper remedies: beſide the rattle-ſnake 
plant, which grows in great abundance, there are ſeveral 
other remedies, among which ſalt, applied to the part 
bitten, is found to be one, or waſhing the wound with 
brine; the fat of the reptile, rubbed on the wound, is 
ny efficacious. Such perſons as are bitten by this 
ſnake, and ſurvive the hurt, annually experience a {light 
return of the dreadful ſymptoms about the time they 
received the bite. 8 
The rattle-ſnake is charmed with melodious ſounds, 
whether vocal or inſtrumental. © I have many times, 
ſays our Author, ſeen them, even when they have 
been enraged, place themſelves in a liſtening poſtuze, 
and continue motionleſs with attention and delight ſo 
long as the muſic has been heard.“ Carver's Travels, 
p. 479. The ſame writer ſays, he killed a female of 
this ſpecies that had ſeventy young ones in its belly, 
perfectly formed: theſe he had ſeen retire into the mouth 
of the mother, on his approach. Idem, p. 483. 
But beſide the effect of the poiſon, there ate others 
attributed to the eyes of this ſerpent that appear much 
more ſurpriſing; and we have many accounts that ſeem 


to prove that the, rattle-ſnake, by fixing his eyes on any 


ſmall animal, as a bird or ſquirrel, though fitting on the 
branch of a tree, can ſo diſorder its animal ſpirits, that 
it has not the power to fly, but falls down, and is ſwal- 
lowed by that dreadful reptile. The following inſtance 
given by captain; Beverly, proves this. 

The above gentleman, with two other perſons. in com- 
pany, ſtopping at an orchard by the fide of a road, one 
of the company ſearching. for cherries eſpicd a Jeveret 
ſitting; and though he went cloſe by her ſhe; did not 
move, till he, not ſuſpecting the occaſion of her tame- 
neſs, gave her a laſh with his whip z upon which ſhe 
ran three or four yards, and fat down again. The 
gentleman not finding the fruit ripe, immediately re- 
turned the ſame way; and, near the place where he 
ſtruck the hare, obſerved a ratt]e-ſnake. | Not ſuſpecting 
the charm, he went back about twenty yards, to a hedge, 
to get a ſtick to kill the ſnake, and at his return found it 
removed; and coiled in the ſame. place from hence be 
had driven the hare. This made him look about for 
her, whom he ſoon eſpied about ten feet diſtant from 
the ſnake, in the place to which ſhe had ſtarted when he 


| whipped her. She was now lying down, but would ſome- 
and | times raiſe herſelf on her fore- feet, ſtruggling, as it were 


for life, to get away; but could never raiſe her hinder 
parts from the ground; and then ſhe would fall flat on 


in the fight of ſeveral people. The hog 


her ſide again, panting vehemently. The hare and ſnake 
8K | | were 
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were in this condition when our author was called, who 
.. ſays, that though all three went within five To of the 

Make, to have a full view of the whole, the ſnake did not 
ſo much as give a glance toward them. They ſtood 
there at leaſt half an hour, the ſnake not making the 
ſmalleſt motion; but the hare often ſtruggled to get up, 
and fell again on its ſide; till at laſt ſhe lay ſtill as if 
dead. The ſnake then moved out of his coil, and lid 
gently and ſmoothly toward the hare, his colours at that 
inftant ſhining ten times more bright than at other times. 
As the ſnake moved along, the hare happened to make 
another ſtruggle, upon which the ſnake made a ſtop, ly- 
ing at his length till ſhe was quiet, and then advanced 
till he came up to the hare's hinder parts, which in all 
this proceſs had been toward the ſnake. There he ſur- 
veyed the hare all over; raiſing part of his body above it ; 
then turning off, he went to the noſe, and after that to 
the ears, which he took into his mouth one after an- 
other, working them as a man does a wafer to moiſten 
it. He then returned to the noſe, and took the face into 
his mouth, ftraining and gathering his lips ſometimes 
on one fide ſometimes on the other. At the ſhoulders 
he was a long time puzzled, often, pulling and ſtretch- 
ing the hare out at length, till at Iaſt he got the whole 
body into his throat. The ef then advanced, 
and our author taking the twiſt-band off his hat, made 
a nooſe, and threw it about the ſnake's neck. This 
made him very furious; but having ſecured him, they 

ut him into one end of a wallet, and carried him on 
Porſeback, five miles, to the houſe where they lodged 
that night, and killing him the next morning, took the 
hare out of his belly. The head began to be digeſted, 
and the hair to fall off, having lain in the ſnake's belly 
about eighteen hours. 

Mr. Burnaby relates, that he met with a perſon who 
had been an eye-witneſs of this phænomenon in nature, 
the faſcinating power of the rattle-ſnake. He obſerved 
a ſnake coiled near a tree, looking directly at a bird 
which had ſettled there. The bird was under great 
agitation, uttered the moſt doleful cries, hopped from 
ſpray to ſpray, and at length, flew directly down to the 
ſnake, who opened his mouth and ſwallowed it. Tra- 


vels, p. 45+ | 

Here are ſeveral other ſnakes which are more fre- 
quently ſeen, ſome of which are not venomous, as the 
black-ſnake, the water- ſnake, and the corn-ſnake ; but the 
black viper ſuale, and the -bellied-ſnake, are ſaid to 
be extremely venomous. efe latter poiſonous ſnakes 
bring forth their young alive, while the other three la 

» There is here alſo the horn-ſnake, which is 
called from a ſharp horn in its tail, with which it 
aſſaults any thing that offends it with ſuch force, that 
it will ſtrike its tail into the but-end of a muſket ſo 
far as to be unable to difengage it. 

No place abounds with ſea and river-fiſh more than 
Virginia. In February, March, April, and May, ſhoals 
of kerrings come up into the brooks, ſome of the 
fize of ours; but moſt of them are much larger. There 
peculiar 


ſhell-fiſh, 
s. Here is 
alſo a fiſh called the toad-fb, from its ſwelling prodi- 
giouſly when taken out of the water ; and likewiſe the 
rock-fiſh, ſome ſpecies of which are poiſondus. + 

&« Sturgeon and had,” ſays Mr. Burnaby, © are in 
ſuch prodigious numbers, that one day, within the 
ſpace of two miles only, ſome gentlemen, in canoes, 
caught above 600 of the former with hooks, which 
they let down to the bottom, and drew up at a venture 
when they perceived them to rub againſt a fiſh; and 
of the latter, above 500 bave been caught at one ſingle 
haul of the ſeine.” Travels, p. 15. | 


'* Annually, in the month of June, there are here vaſt 
numbers of worms, which enter the bottoms of ſhips, 
loops and boats, wherever they can find the coat of pitch, 
tar, and lime worn off the timber, and by degrees eat the 
planks into cells like thoſe of an honeycomb, Theſe 
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| worms continue upon the ſurface of the water from their 
riſe in June till the firſt great rains, about the middle of 
July ; but after that, do no great damage till the next 
ſummer-ſeaſon, and neyer penetrate farther than the 
plank upon which they firſt fix. 


The Diviſions of Virginia and its Towns. 


Virginia is divided into ſeventy-four counties, of very 
unequal ſize and population : eight of theſe are between 
the Blueridge and Allaghany mountains; and eight are 
weſtward of the Allaghary, The molt conſiderable of 
the counties are James county, which is ſeated on both 
ſides the river James, Prince George county, Henrico 
county, Charles county, Surry, Iſle of Wight, Nanſa- 
mond, Norfolk, Princeſs Anne, Amelia, Augu/ia, York, 
Warwick, Elizabeth, New Kent, King William, and 
Queen, Glouceſter, Middleſex, Eſſex, Richmond, Stafford, 
Weſtmoreland, Lancaſter, Northumberland, Northampton, 
Acomat, Amberſl, Frederic, Lincoln, Tefferſon, Fayette, 
Monongalia, Yohagania, and Ohio, 

The ſtate, by another diviſion, is formed into pa- 
riſhes ; ſome counties comprehend more than one pariſh, 
and ſome pariſhes more than one county, A parſon of 
the Engliſb church, with a fixed ſalary, is appointed 
for each pariſh : but no good underſtanding ſubliſts be- 
tween the clergy and the people. In many Churches 
divine ſervice is performed only once a month, and then 
to a congregation conſiſting of not more than a dozen 
people. The care of the poor is a parochial obligation. 

James Town, is ſeated on a peninſula formed by 
James river, about forty miles from its mouth. It con- 
tains only about eighty or a hundred houſes, the greateſt 
part of which are taverns or public-houſes for the en- 
tertainment of mariners. 

WILLIAMSBURGH, until the year 1780, the capital 
of Virginia, and the ſeat of government, is ſeven miles 
from the above town, and twelve from York, the road 
between which is extremely pleaſant, being amidſt 
ſome of the fineſt tobacco plantations in America. It is 
ſituated between James river and York river. It never 
contained more than 1200 inhabitants. | 

The CoLLEGE of WiLLIaM and Maxy in this 
town, is a noble eſtabliſhment, and the only public 
ſeminary of learning in this ſtate. It was founded in the 
reign of William and Mary, who granted to it 20,000 
acres of land, and a penny a pound duty on certain to- 
baccos exported from Virginia and Maryland, which had 
been levied by the ſtatute of 25th Car. II. the aſſembly 
likewife gave it, by temporary laws, a duty on liquors 
imported, and ſkins and furs exported ; from which re- 
ſources it receives, one year with another, goool. 
The buildings are of brick, and ſufficient to accommo- 
date an hundred ſtudents. By its charter, it was to be 
under the N of twenty viſitors, who were to 
be its legiſlators. It was likewiſe to have a preſident 
and ſix profeſſors. The ſixth profeſſorſnip was founded 
by the great Mr. Boyle, who bequeathed to it a very 
liberal endowment. The object which the founder 
had in view by this inſtitution was, the inſtruction 
of the Indians, and their converſion to Chriſtianity. 
This is called, The Braffirton profeſſorſhip,” from 
the name of the eſtate in England, which was pur- 
chaſed with the money bequeathed. Since the revolu- 
tion, the viſitors have changed the objects of the pro- 
feſlorſhips, which now are, law and police: anatomy 
and medicine: natural philoſophy and mathematics: 
moral philoſophy, the law of nature and nations, the 
fine arts: modern languages: and the Brafferton. Mr. 
Tefferſon very juſtly obſerves, that the object of the latter 
profeſſorſhip would be 'very uſefully extended to the 
collecting the traditions of the Indians, and acquiring 
a thorough acquaintance with their laws, cuſtoms, 
languages, and every particular which might lead to a 
diſcovery of their relation with one another, or deſcent 
from other nations. | | | X 

Nokrol k, the moſt flouriſhing. town in Virginia, 
ſtands on an inlet, near the ſouthern entrance of the 
Cheſapeak.. It is become the emporium of the trade of 


[th Cheſapeak ; but though by far the moſt populous | 
| 5 town 
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town in the ſtate of Virginia, it contains, according to | Every able-bodied freeman, between the age of ſix- 
Mr. Fefferſon, no more than 6000 inhabitants. Notes | teen and fifty, is enrolled in the militia, Thoſe of every 
on Virginia, P. 175. county are formed into companies, and theſe again into 
In the ſpring of the year 1790, there were one hun- one or more battalions, according to the numbers in 
dred and fifty ſail of ſhipping lying in the harbour of | the county. | 
Norfolk. The Virginians have been characteriſed as remarkably 
he other towns, or more properly villages or ham- | indolent and good tempered, extremely fond of ſociety, 
lets, are Portſmouth, Hampton, Suffolk, Smithfield, Pe- | and delighting in convivial pleaſures. They ate diſ- 
 terſburg, Richmond, the ſeat of government; Mancheſter, tinguiſhed by their hoſpitality to ſtrangers ; they ſhew 
: Charlotteſville, and New London, on Fames' river and its | no ſpirit of enterpriſe, and are averſe to fatigue ; to re- 
waters: York, Newcaſtle and Hanover, on York river: | lieve them from which they have a numerous attendance 
Urbanna, Portroyal, Frederickſburg, and Falmouth, on | of flaves. They are littſe intent on improving their 
Rappahannec : 983 Colcheſter, Alexandria, Winchefter | fortunes, and frequently live in a ſtyle much beyond 
and Staunton, on Potowmac : Louiſville, on Ohio, their incomes, Their chief magnificence conſiſts in 
* cenſus taken in the year 1782, the number of | furniture, linen and plate, They ſometimes diflipate 
inhabitants were then calculated to amount to 567,614, | their fortunes by gaming, hunting and horſe- racing. 
of which 270,762 were ſlaves. Theſe are ſuppoſed to | The women are ſomewhat handſome, but ſeldom ac- 
multiply faſter than the whites. The firſt ſeſſion held | compliſhed ; and in general reſerved : their only amuſe- 
under the republican government, the aſſembly paſſed | ment is dancing, of which they are immoderately fond. 
a law for the perpetual abolition of the importation of | The Marquis de Chaſtellux ſays, the indolence and 
ſlaves. © This,” ſays Mr. le, © will in ſome | general diſpoſition of the widdſing and lower claſſes of 
meaſure ſtop the increaſe of this great political and | the white inhabitants, are ſuch as to give pain to every 
moral evil; while the minds of our citizens may be | reflecting mind: horſe racing, cock fighting, and box- 
ripening for a complete emancipation.” Notes on Vir- | ing matches, are ſtanding amuſements, for which they 
gina, p. 146. g neglect all buſineſs, and in the latter of which they 
The following curious fact is related by the ſame conduct themſelves with a barbarity worthy of their 
author. An anomaly in nature,” ſays he, © ſome- | ſavage neighbours : the ferocious practice of ſtage - box- 
times takes place in the race of negroes brought from | ing in England, is urbanity compared with the Vir- 
Africa, who, though black themſelves, have, in rare | ginian mode of fighting. Travels II. 192. | 
inſtances, white children, called Albinos. I have known | Mr. Jefferſon eſtimates the whole taxable property of 
four of theſe myſelf, and have faithful accounts of three | this ſtate at 100,000,000 of dollars; from which he 
other. They are all of a palid cadaverous white, un- | ſuppoſes a capacity of raiſing one million, or a million 
” tinged with red, without any coloured ſpots or ſeams. | and a half of dollars annually : the annual expences of 
Their hair of the ſame kind of white, ſhort, coarſe | the ſtate he rares at 250;000 dollars excluſive of the mi- 
and curled as in that of the negro, All of them well | litary expence, and of the public debts. Of the latter 
formed, ſtrong, healthy, perfect in their ſenſes, except | he gives no account. 5 | 
that of ſight, and born of parents who had no mixture he eftabliſhed religion is that of the Church of 
of white blood. Three of theſe Albinos were ſiſters, | England: every pariſh has its miniſter, who has a houſe 
having two other full ſiſters who were black. Two of | and glebe, with about the value of eighty pounds per 
them had iſſue by a black man, which iſſue was black. | annum paid him in tobacco, which the churchwardens 
The Albinos are uncommonly ſhrewd, quick in their ap- collect for him. The eccleſiaſtical affairs are now under 
prehenſion, and in reply. Their eyes are in perpetual | the government of a biſhop, who is ſtyled biſhop of 
tremulous vibration, very weak, and much affected by | Virginia. But though full liberty of conſcience is allow= 
the ſun ; but they ſee better in the night than we do. | ed to people of all perſuaſions, there are few diſſenters 
The fourth inftance was of a negro woman whoſe pa- | from the eſtabliſhed church. | e 
rents came from Guinea, and had three other children 8 
who were of their own colour. She was freckled ; her His TORY. 
eye-light ſo weak that ſhe was obliged to wear a bonnet 3 * { | 5 
in the ſummer; but it was better in the night than in] Virginia, which was diſcovered by John Cabot, is the 
the day. She had an Albino child by a black man, which | moſt ancient Engliſb ſettlement in North America. Sir 
died a few weeks after its birth. A fixth inſtance was | Malter Raleigh, who was the firſt Eng/ſoman that diſco- 
a woman, ſtout and robuſt, who had iſſue a daughter | vered the advantages to be derived from making foreign 
Jet black, by a black man.“ The ſeventh inftance was | ſettlements, having, with much difficulty, obtained 
a male, whoſe eyes were tremulous and weak; he was | the concurrence of government, formed a company, 
tall of ſtature and advanced in years: this was the only | compoſed of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction and ſome emi- 
male of the Albinos whom our author had heard of. | nent merchants, who agreed to ſettle a colony in that 
Whatever may be the cauſe,” he adds, of the diſeaſe | part of the world, which, in honour of queen Elizabeth, 
in the ſkin, or in its colouring matter, which produces | he named Virginia. The ill ſucceſs that attended the firſt 
this change, it ſeems more incident to the female than | ſettlements gave ſmall hopes of a proſperous iſſue; one 
male ſex. To theſe I may add, the mention of a negro | half of the colony was deſtroyed by the Indians, and the 
man within my own knowledge, born black, and of] reſt, conſumed and worn out by fatigue and famine, re- 
black parents; on whoſe chin, when a boy, a white | turned home to their native country: the ſecond colony 
ſpot appeared. This continued to increaſe till he be- | was cut off to a man in a manner unknown 3. but was 
came a man, by which time it had extended over his | ſuppoſed to be deſtroyed by the Indians: the third had 
chin, lips, one cheek, the under jaw, and neck on | the ſame unhappy fate; and the fourth quarrelling 
that fide. It is of the Albino white, without any mix- | among themſelves, neglected agriculture to hunt for 
ture of red, and has for ſeveral years been ſtationary.“ | gold, and exaſperating the Indians by their inſolent be- 
be Notes, &c. p. 118. Appearances exactly] haviour, loſt ſeveral of their people, and the poor re- | 
1:milar to thoſe related above, have been. ſeen on the | mains of them were returning in a famiſhing condition 
iſland of Otaheite, in the South Sea, and are mentioned | to England, when, juſt in the mouth of Che/apeak-bay, they 
by M. Bougainville, and by Mr. Fofter, in his Account | met the lord Delawar with a fleet of ſhips laden with . 
of Capt. Cook's ſecond voyage, II. 85. M. de Pau enters | proviſions, and every thing neceſſar y for their relief and 
very fully into a diſcuſſion of this curious ſubject, in his | defence. This ſeaſonable ſupply induced them to con- 


Recherches ſur les Americains, IVieme partie, ſe. I. On | tinue here. i et; ne 
the mec Darien, inſtances of i ach loſe —.— ſome- This nobleman endeavoured with the utmoſt zeal and 
times appear, where they are called Blaferds. - Accord- | affiduity to cheriſh and ſupport the froward infancy of 
ing to this writer, the Portugueſe gave them the name of | this unpromiſing colony. After he had prevailed on the 
Albinos, but in Africa they are called Dondes, and in people to return, he comforted them under their miſ- 
the Ea Indies, erlakes, which is derived from the | fortunes, pointed out the cauſes of them, and uniting 
Malay language; the French call them white negroes,— | the tenderneſs of a father-with the ſteady ſeverity. of a 
But to return. 1 ſmagiſtrate, healed their divißons, and reconciled ou 
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his conduct what a bleſſing it could be made. Having 
ſettled the colony within itſelf, his next care was to put 
them upon a proper footing with reſpect to the Indians, 
who had been too often treated ill, and whom he now 
found very haughty and aſſuming on account of the mi- 
ſerable ſtate to which the Engiiþ had been reduced ; but 
by ſame well-timed and vigorous, though cruel fteps, 
he awed them into a peaceable diſpoſition ; and hav- 
ing ſettled his colony in a very thriving condition, re- 
turned home, leaving his ſon, who poſſeſſed the father's 
ſpirit, as his deputy, affiſted by a council. | 

Lord Delawar, on his return to England, did not forget 
the colony. For eight years together he was indefati- 
gable in doing every thing that could tend to the peo- 
pling, the ſupport, and the good government of this ſet- 
tlement; and he died purſuing the ſame object, on his 
voyage to Virginia with a large ſupply of people, cloath- 
Ing, and RF 

he colony of Virginia took ſuch ſtrong root under 
the care of lord Delawar, that it was enabled to ſtand 
two terrible ftorms, in which the injured Indians had 
nearly cut off that colony, and to ſubdue them ſo as ro 
pi entirely out of their power to give the Engliſb the 
diſturbance for many years. After the death of 
Charles I. Sir Villiam Berkley held out for the crown, till 
the province was reduced by the parliament. 

Soon after the Reſtoration a rebellion aroſe in the pro- 
vince; miſmanagement in the government, the decay 
of trade, and exorbitant grants, having cauſed a ge- 
neral diſcontent among the planters, which was kindled 
into actual war, by a young gentleman named Bacon, 
who poſſeſſed very popular talents. By a ſpecious, or 
perhaps a real, regard for the public goods finding the 
governor flow in his preparations again the Indians, who 
were then ravaging the frontiers of the province, he took 
up arms without any commiſſion to act againſt the enemy. 
When he had ſufficient force for this purpoſe, he found 
himſelf in a condition not only to make head againſt the 
Indians, but to give law to the governor, to force 
him to ſanction by his authority thoſe proceedings which 
he aimed at ſuppreſſing. 
. Bacon at length, armed with the commiſſion of a ge- 
neral, marched againſt the Indians, followed by the whole 
force of the colony; when Sir William Berkley, the go- 
vernor, being freed from the immediate terror of his 
forces, proclaimed him a traitor, and iſſued a reward for 
apprehending him. Upon this the people were uhiverſally 
inflamed, and adhered to Bacon, while the governor, who 
was unwilling to temporiſe, or yield to the ſtorm, retired 
over the river Potowmac, proclaimed all Bacon's adherents / 
traitors, put himſelf at the head of a ſmall body of troops, 
which he raiſed in Maryland, and of ſuch Virginians as 
were faithful to him, and wrote to England for ſup- 

ies. x . 
Meanwhile Bacon marched to the capital, called an 
aſſembly, and for fix months together diſpoſed of every 
thing according to his own pleaſure. Things were now 
drought to a criſis, and haſtening to a civil war, when 
the public tranquillity was reſtored by Bacun's death, and 
the arrival of a regiment from England: and it muſt be 
obſerved, to the honour of the government, that no per- 
fon ſuffered in his life or eſtate for this inſurrection, 
which was the more extraordinary, as many people were 
then very earneſtly ſoliciting grants of land in this 
country. | | 45 3 F g 
- From that time the colony remained in a peaceable 
fate, until the impoſition of the ftamp-aQ, in the year 


| 
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1765, excited the moſt violent and outrageous diſcon- 


tent. Sharp altercations between the people and lord 
Dunmore, the governor, ſucceeded ; and the ſpirit of hoſ- 
tility at h roſe to ſuch a height, that the governor 
was compelled to ſeek his ſafety on board a ſhip of war 
then lying in the barbour. Not long after which the 
declaration of independence was made. | 
On the firſt ſettlement of Virginia, in the year 1607, 
the country from the ' ſea coaſt to the mountains, and 
from Potowmac to the moſt ſouthern waters of James 
river, was occupied by upward of forty different tribes 
of Indians. Of theſe the Pouubatans, the s, 
| 


> 
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or other of theſe the ſmaller tribes were in alliance. 
The Monacans and their friends, were in amity with the 
Mannaboacs and their friends, and waged joint and 
perpetual war againſt the Powhatans and their friends. 
he territories of the Powhatan confederacy 8. of Pa- 
towmac river, comprehended about 8000 ſquare miles, 
thirty tribes, and 2400 watriors. They occupied the 
coaſt on the eaſtward, whilſt the other tribes; who 
were much leſs numerous and powerful, inhabited weſt. 
ward, among the mountains. Theſe three nations are 
ſaid to have ſpoken languages radically different., In 
the ſpace of ſixty- two years they were reduced to about 
one third of their former numbers: ſpirituous liquors, 
the ſmall pox, war, and an abridgment of territory, 
to a people who lived principally on the ſpontaneous 
productions of nature, had committed terrible havock 
among them. Theſe Indians have either been compelled 
by force, or cajoled by inſidious arts, to ſurrender 
their country; and ſcarce a trace of them is now left, 
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- NoRTH and SouTH CAROLINA. 


HE provinces of North and South Carolina, lying 
between 31%. and 369% N. latitude, are upward of 
four hundred miles in length, and in breadth to the In- 
dian nations near three hundred. North Carolina is 
bounded on the E. by the Atlantic ocean, on the S. 
by South Carolina, on the W. by the Apalachian moun- 
tains, and on the N. by Virginia. The coaſts are ex- 
tremely broken by bays, creeks, and rivers, in the 
openings of which are many bars and ſhoals, which ren- 
der the navigation difficult to ſtrangers : there are, ho- 
ever, ſeveral ſafe and good harbours. 12 5nd 
The climate and f6il of both Carolinas are not very dif- 
ferent from thoſe in Virginia. Indeed the heat in fum- 
mer is greater, but the winters are milder and ſhöfter. 
The weather, though in general ſerene, and the air 
healthy, yet, like all American weather, makes fuch'Jitick 
changes as obliges the inhabitants to obſerve moft᷑ cit. 
tion, in their dreſs and diet, than thoſe in Europe are con- 
ſtrained to uſe. Thunder and lightning are very ffequeht, 
and the ſouthern parts of North America are ſubject to 
hurricanes ; but they ate here very rare, and not hear 
ſo violent as thoſe of the A Indies. Part of the month 
of March, all April and Nay, and the'greateſt part of 
June, are here extremely tempetate and 9 "bit 
in July, Auguſt, and for almoſt the whole of Septem- 
ber; the heat is very intenſe; and though the winttts 
are ſharp, eſpecially when the N. W. wind prevails, 
= the cold is ſeldom ſevere enough to freeze any con- 
iderable body of water. Tt is chicfly felt in the morn- 
ings and evenings; for the froſt has never ſufficient 
ſtrength to reſiſt the 'noon-day's ſun; "fo that many 
tender plants, which do not ſtand the winter in Pirgmia, 
flouriſh in Carolina. | 3 
The whole country, where it is not yet cleared, is 
in à manner one föreſt. The trees are almoſt the 
ſame in every reſpect with thoſe produced in Virginia; 
and by the different ſpecies of theſe the quality of the ſoil 
is eaſily known: thus the ground which bears the val, 
the waht, and the hickery, is extremely fertile; it is 
of à dark ſand, intermed with loam ; and as all the 
land abounds with nitre, it is long before it is exhauſted; 
for here they never uſe manure. What is called the 
pine - barren is the worſt, it conſiſting of à white ſand; 
yet naturally bears the pine, and other uſeful trees; thoſe 
trees yield good profit in pitch, tar, and turpentine: 
when this land is cleared, it produces for two or three 
years together tolerable erops of Indlam cotn and peas; 
and when it lies low, and is flooded, anſwers well for 
rice; hut what is the greateſt advantage to this province 
is, that the worſt of its land is favourable to the growth 
of one of the kinds of indigo, which is the moſt valu- 
able of al] its products. There is another ſort of ground 
low and marſhy, on the banks of ſome of the rivers, and 
is in ſome places uſeleſs ; but in others is far the richeſt 
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and the Adonacans "_ the moſt powerful, and with one 
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of all their grounds, it conſiſting of a black fat 1 * 
: © that 
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that bears their 
moiſt ſoil, 

The country near the ſea and at the mouths of the 
navigable rivers is much the worſt ; for moſt of the land 
there is a pale, light, ſandy-coloured ground; but the 
country on advancing farther into it continually im- 
proves; and at a hundred miles diſtance from Charles 
Town, Where it begins to grow hilly, the ſoil is ex- 
tremely fertile, the air pure and wholeſome, and the 
ſummer heats much more temperate than in the flat coun- 
try; for Carolina is for eighty miles from the ſea an even 
plain, in which is no hill, no rock, and ſcarce even a 
pebble to be found, Wheat grows extremely well in 
the back country, and yields a prodigious increaſe. In 
the other parts of Carolina they raiſe but little wheat, 
it being apt to mildew, and grow into ſtraw ; the plan- 
ters therefore turn their whole attention to the culture 
of rice, which is more profitable, and in which they 
are unrivalled, they being ſupplied with what wheat they 
want, in exchange for this grain, from Pennſylvania 
and New York. 6 

In the two provinces of which Carolina is compoſed are 
ten navigable rivers, that have very long courſes, and 
a great number of ſmaller ones that fall into them, all 
abounding in fiſh ; but in moſt of the great rivers there 


are falls at fifty or ſixty miles diſtance from the ſea, and | 


theſe become more frequent toward their ſources. 

Here are ſeveral ſorts of rice, ſome of which are beard- 
ed, beſide the white and the red; but the white is the 
beſt, The rice of Carolina is eſteemed as good as any 
brought to Europe, and increaſes ſo prodigiouſly, that 
one meaſure ſown yields from eight hundred to a thou- 
fand. It grows beſt in wet and wild land, that has 
never been cultivated or broken up before. 

Indian corn, or maize, proves a moſt uſeful grain in 
theſe parts, it being i great plenty all over the pro- 
vince. Millet alſo does very well here, eſpecially in light 
and looſe gruund : they ſow it in April and May, and it 
proſpers beſt in moiſt and rainy weather; but the abun- 
dance of other grain cauſes little of this to be ſown, it 
being only uſed in Carolina for fattening their poultry, 
Guinea wheat likewiſe thrives very well here, and ſerves 
for the ſame uſe as the former. | 
There are ſeveral ſorts of pulſe in this province, as the 
| Gafhel-bean, fo called from one bean producing a buſhel ; 
the auraculous pea, fo called from its long | pods and 
prodigious increaſe ; the bonavis, calivances, nanticoaces, 
and ſeveral other kinds, all of which are excellent 
food. There are likewiſe -beans, and the large 
European bean; but this laſt degenerates : yet there are 
ſeveral ſorts of European peas, which come to as great 
perfection in the Carolinas as in moſt parts of Europe, 
Here are likewiſe a great variety of garden-roots, pot- 
Herbs, and ſallads; with pompions, caſhaws, ſquaſhes, and 
many others. 29-4 4 | 

Among the medicinal plants are aſarabacca, carduus 
benediftus, ipecacuanha, ſarſaparilla, baſtard china- root, and 
many more: with the valuable indigo plant, and others 
uſed in dyeing. | - | 


The fields and woods are adorned, like thoſe of Vir- | 


ginia, with a vaſt variety of fotuers, among which are 
many of thoſe raiſed with great care in our gardens, and 
others peculiar to America. - I bd | 

The foreſt- trees are likewiſe very numerous; among 
theſe are many kinds of cat, the aß, fycamere, the 
elm, the beech, four ſorts of pine, the ſervice-tree, t he 
maple, horn-beam, and the cypreſs. This laſt is not an 
evergreen in Carolina, the leaves turning red in winter, 
and not recovering their verdure till the ſpring. They 


are the talleft and thickeſt of any trees in this part of | 


the world, ſome of them being above thirty-ſix feet in 
_ circumference: the nuts they bear yield an odoriferous 

balſam uſed as a cure in all green wounds, gonorrhoeas, 
and in fluxes. The planters and Indians commonly 
make their periaguas and canoes of this wood, and ſome 
of theſe, periaguas are fo large that they will carry 
thirty or forty barrels of pitch or tar, though formed of 
one entire piece of timber. Of theſe trees are likewiſe 


made Curious pleaſure-boats. | NET RW $0 
Here are alſo in the fareſts the mulberry, the hickery, 


which is of the walnut kind, and is of three ſorts, the 
Vor. II. 


great ſtaple, rice, which requires a rich | 
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white, the red, and the flying-barked hickery, ſo called 
from its brittle and ſcaly bark; the black-walnut tree, 
the cheſnut-tree, the honey-tree, and the ſugar-tree. 

The paimetto-tree, when at its full growth, is forty or 
fifty feet in height, and about two feet in diameter. The 
leaves grow only in great cluſters on the top, and are ex- 
actly in the form of a fan. 

The faveet gum-tree receives its name from a fragrant 
gum it yields in ſpring, by making an inciſion. in the 
bark and wood. This gum is uſed internally as a re- 
medy for ſeyeral diiorders, and outwardly for cutaneous 
complaints, 

The black gum-tree bears a well-taſted black berry, 
and the white gum-tree has flowers in bunches, and its 
wood is beautifully veined ; ſeveral kinds of curious fur- 
niture are made with its wood. 

The dar- tree is here of two ſorts, the red and white, 
The red cedar is encompaſſed with a vaſt number of 
branches, which gradually ſhortening as they approach 
the top of the tree, form an exact pyramid, The leaves 


are ſmall and round, like thoſe of the pine, but ſhorter 


and not ſo ſharp-pointed ; it bears berries all the year, 
which are ſweet and pleaſant to the taſte. Of this wood 
tables and other furniture are made, rooms are wain- 
ſcotted with it, and of it are made coffins for the dead. 
It is admired for its fragrant ſmell and its durability, 
for no worms will touch it. 

The tulip-zree grows here to ſo large a ſize, that the 
trunk is ſometimes above twenty feet in circumference. 
Some of theſe. trees bear white tulips, and others thoſe 
that are party-coloured, The wood makes handſome 
tables, &c, <3 : 
| The bay-tree, and the bay-tulip · tree, are beautiful 
ever-greens. : 1 

The ſaſſafras is very common, and the trunk is ſome- 
times two feet in diameter. The wood, which is light 
and durable, is, notwithſtanding its medicinal virtues, 
uſed ry poſts, and other things deſigned to ſtand in the 
ground, 

The fumach-tree grows about nine or ten feet high, 
with ſoft and hairy leaves, indented on the edges, and a 
red ridge running through the midſt of them, The 
flowers which come forth in July are of a greenjſh yel- 
low, and grow with the leayes in long red ſtalks in 
cluſters, after which follow* ſmall reddiſh feeds in 
bunches like grapes. This tree is of great uſe in Europe 
in dreſſing fkins, and eſpecially. Spaniſb leather. 

Many of the fruits of Great Britain grow wild in the 
woods, and of theſe are all the kinds we have men- 
tioned in treating of Virginia; with a number of other 
American fruits, of which we ſhall only mention the 
following: | | 31 
The papau-tree is only about eight or ten inches in 
diameter, but has the broadeſt leaves of any of the trees 
in the woods of Carolina. It bears a fruit about the 
ſize of a hen's egg, which reſembles an apple, but con- 
tains a large ſtone within it. When it is ripe it is of 
a beautiful yellow, and very ſoft and ſweet; of it the 


| planters make puddings, tarts, and many other diſhes. - 


The Indian fig, commonly called the prictiy-pear, is 
an admirable plant, which grows in great plenty, and 
ſeems to be nothing but a multitude of leaves, or à tree 


made of leaves, without trunk or boughs : for a leaf {et 


in the ground takes root and produces other leaves, 
growing one above another till they reach the height of 
a tree. Upon this plant grow certain excreſcences, 
in which the cochineal ine, ſo much valued for dying 
the richeſt-ſcarlet, is {aid to be bred. who ak] 
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. 


PHE horſes bred in the Carolinas, are well ſhaped, Twift, 
and generally about thirteen or fourteen hands high; 
they will travel incredible journies, though they are never 
ſhod, on account of the foftneſs of the ground, which is 
covered over with graſs without any gravel or ſtones; yet 
the planters generally uſe them very ill, and ſeldom al- 
low them corn after Jong journies. They frequently 
tie them to a tree for hours together, and ſometimes er 

v a day 
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a day or two, without giving them any ſubſiſtence; on 
which account the horſes ſometimes break looſe, . and 
run into the woods, where they remain for weeks to- 
gether with ſaddles on their backs. Such horſes as are 
kept in incloſures, and ſometimes fed with Indian corn, 
are very ſerviceable in journies and make good hunters. 

When the planters hunt the wild horſes in the woods, 
they go two or three together on horſeback, and as ſoon 
as they eſpy a wild horſe, purſue him: and indeed their 
horſes are fo well trained, that they will neither hurt 
themſelves nor their riders againſt a tree, and will go full 
ſpeed for hours together, till the wild horſes ſtand ſtill, 
when one of the hunters alights, claps the bit into his 
mouth, and a ſaddle on his back, and rides him to his 
Home, or the next plantation; where he is fed with In- 
dian corn and falt, which in a little time renders him 
perfectly tame, and fit to purſue his wild ſpecies in the 
woods, | 

The ſbeep have generally two or three lambs at a time, 
and are never ſuffered, like the other cattle, to ramble 
in the woods; but are kept in incloſures in the plan- 
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tations, from whence they come every — to the - 
0 


planter's houſes, and at night are put into folds to 

defend them from the wild beaſts. The mutton is 

nerally wy fat, and as well reliſhed as any in 
ope. Their wool is fine and valuable. 

Swine are exceedingly numerous, and the pork is ſaid 
to excel that of Europe; the plenty of acorns, nuts, 
ſtrawberries, - and other fruit to be found in the woods, 
giving a moſt agreeable taſte to their fleſh. | 
That ſingular animal the SKUNE has been already 
mentioned, p. 665, col. 2 ; but as that animal is na- 


tive here, as well as in the northern parts, we ſhall. 


ive a more particular account of him, from a well 
informed native of the country. This creature lives 
chiefly in the woods, and about hedges, but its extra- 
ordinary quality is only diſcovered when it is purſued. 
As ſoon as he finds himſelf in danger, he ejects, to a 

eat diſtance, from his poſteriors, a ſmall quantity of 
water, of ſo ſubtil a nature, and ſo ftrong a ſmell, that 
the air is tainted with it for half a mile round ; and 
his purſuers, whether dogs or men, being almoſt ſuffo- 
cated with the ſtench, are obliged to deſiſt from the 
chace. If adrop of this liquor falls on cloaths, it is 
impoſſible ever after to wear them ; if any of it enters 
the eye, the pain it produces is intolerable, and fre- 

uently cauſes the fight to be loſt. The ſmell which 
the ſkunk produces is like a ſtrong fœtid efluvia of muſk, 
which diſpleaſes rather from its penetrating power than 
from its nauſeouſneſs. It is however conſidered as be- 
neficial in clearing the head, and is ſuppoſed: to have 
the property of exhilarating the ſpirits. Naturaliſts 
have ſuppoſed this water to be the urine of the animal, 
but our author, who diſſected ſeveral, which he had 
ſhot, found in all a ſmall bag, near the urinal veſſels, 
but totally diſtin from the bladder, in which bag was 
depoſited the loathſome liquid. He likewiſe ſays, that 
after having, with great care, taken out this bag, he 
had frequently fed upon the animal, and found its fleſh 
very ſweet and good; but if a ſingle drop of liquor 


chances to be diſcharged, it taints not only the whole 


body, but the houſe, and renders every kind of provi- 
fion in it unfit for uſe. Carver: Travels, p. 450. See 
— OA Sy the /tink-box: of the Cape of Good Hope, 
ol. Lp. %ũ0 .. in In 
Among the wild beaſts are buffaloes, elks, ftags, fallow- 
deer, bears, jackalls, panthers, and tygers. 1128 
The American tyger is ſaid to be the fietceſt animal of 
this country; his ſkin is of a fallow colour, moſt beau- 
tifully mottled with ſeveral kinds of ſpots, and larger 
than a greyhound. 15 
T he frre-fiy lives in the open air, and is ſo called from 
its appearing at night like a ſhining ſpark of fire. Their 
light is under their wings. Dr. Brickell ſays, that he 


has frequently taken them, and breaking off their wings, 


placed them on a book in a dark room, and'whatever 
way they went, he could plainly ſee the letters. They 
appear in May, and remain moſt part of the ſummer, 
when they are ſometimes ſo numerous that the woods 
ſeem covered with ſparks of fire. They are never ſeen 
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frequently end in death. 


whoſe children are ſeldom troubled with rickets, or with 
the many other diſtempers with which the Europeans are 
afflicted. The men who frequent the woods, and labour 
out of doors, have a brown complexion ; but the women, 
who do not expoſe themſelves to the weather, are fre- 
quently very fair and well featured; they bays bright. 
ſparkling eyes, and are as finely ſhaped as any women in 
the world. Red-haired people of either ſex are, ſeldom 
met with in this country, _ | WEE) 


1 
he children at nine months old are Arey 


eaſes, 4 
i ? 
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in the day, but fly all night: in ſome parts they ate 
called the lightning- bug. 45 

The ſpider is here a poiſonous inſet, which hurts by 
ſtinging. Of theſe there are many ſpecies, but the moſt 
remarkable is the mountain-fpider, which is ſeldom 
found any where but in the woods, near the mountains, 
Several forts of theſe ſpiders make their webs ſo ſtrong, 
that they often entangle ſmall birds; thoſe perſons who 
have the misfortune to be ſtung by one, are afflicted with 
different diſorders, according to the nature of the ſpider 
that communicated the poiſon. Some have violent 
pains at the heart; others ſhortneſs of breath: others 
trembling, cold-ſweats, and vomiting ; others laugh. 
ing, ſinging, with a number of other ſymptoms that 


he birds of Carolina are much the ſame as in Vir- 


ęinia. 


Among the fiſh are ſeveral ſpecies of the whale, the 


porpoiſe, the feword-fiſh, the ſhark, the pilot-fiſh, the devil- 


Hb, ſo called from its having a large pair of horns, and 


being of a monſtrous ſize and ſtrength, the boneto, the 


drum-fiſh, of which there are two ſpecies, rock-fiſh, mul- 
lets, plaice, foals, ſhag, Mate, thornbacks, eels of ſeveral 
ſorts, ſmelts, herrings, /turgeon, trout, gudgeons, perch, 
carp, dace, &c. with many ſorts of ſhell - fiſn. 


InnanrTAnTs, their Manners and Cuſtoms. « 7 


HE deſcendants of the Europeant in 888 4 1 
a ſtraight, tall, well-limbed, and active people, 


| Oe. ID eig! 

The women generally marry very young, ſome at 
thirteen or fourteen, and thoſe that continue unmarried 
till they are twenty, are reckoned old maids, which is 
here a very opprobrious epithet. The women are. very 
fruitful, moſt of the houſes having a wes! Coe ee . 


children. The women ſeldom miſcarry, and baye very 


labours. J 8 f 
able to 
run about: they are remarkably prompt and docile. 
The girls are not only bred to the needle and ſpinning, 
but to the dairy and domeſtic affairs, which many of 
them, whilſt very young, conduct with great propriety. 
Both ſexes are very dexterous in the management of 
the canoe, to which they are trained from their infancy. 
The planters, from the richneſs of the ſoil, live in (4 
moſt'eaſy and pleaſant manner ; and are jeldom } rd to 
repine at any misfortune except the loſs of their friends, 
there being here a copious ſupply of all the neceſſẽ 79 50 
life. Poverty is here an entire ſtranger: the planters, who 
live well, are the moſt hoſpitable people poffible to all 
ſtrangers, to thoſe who by any mis fortune have loſt the 
uſe of their limbs, or become unable to work; to 
ſuch objects the ſtate allows fifty pounds a. year for 
their ſupport, ſo that there are no beggars or vagabonds 
in the country, | e e 
The men are very ingenious in building their canoes 
and houſes ; but, for the moſt part, live in an indolent 
and luxurious manner, which introduces many diſ- 
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of E 
land; beſide which there ate Preſbyterians, 5 ler get 2 
2 Catbolics; liberty of conſcience being fully, al- 
owed, ok a a mt ogy of bee 
Their houſes are built after two A in 2 
the moſt ſubſtantial planters generally uſe LY 
made of oyſter-ſhells, there being no Rone- t\ for, that. 
purpoſe at a diſtance from the mountains. The meafer 
ſort erect theirs with timber, and the outhde. with clapy. 
boards. The roofs of both ſorts of houſes 3 
i 2 53 "3s 1 n re Wit 
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The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the church of Eng- 
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with ſhingles. They have generally ſaſh-windows, and 
large decent rooms, with good cloſets, $ 
The principal diverſions are fiſhing, fowling, and hunt- 
ing wild beaſts, They are very fond of horſe-racing, 
which is performed in a very odd manner; for near 
each town, and in many parts of the country, they 
have what they call race-paths, which ſeldom exceed a 
quarter of a mile in length, and only two horſes ſtart at 
a time. They are alſo very fond of gaming, eſpecially 
with cards and dice, at which they play very high. 
They greatly admire cock-fighting. They are alſo very 
fond of dancing. | 
Phe produce of this country for exportation to Europe 

and the iſlands are, rice, indigo, pitch, tar, turpentine, ro- 
fin, tobacco, peas, beef, pork, tallow, hides, deer-ſkins, 
Furs, cotton, horſes, wheat, Indian corn, potatoes, honey, 
bees-wax, myrtle-wax, ſeveral ſorts of gums, ſnake-root, 
maſts for ſhips, planks, and boards of moſt ſorts of timber. 
* Indigo, a dye obtained from a plant of the ſame 
name, which was probably ſo called from India, where 
it was firſt cultivated, and from whence, for a conſider- 
able time, the whole of what was conſumed in Europe 
was brought. This plant, when grown, reſembles the 
fern, and when young is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from 
lucern graſs. Indigo is generally planted after the firſt 
rains which ſucceed the vernal equinox : the ſeed is put 
into the ground in ſmall ſtraight trenches, about eighteen 
or twenty inches aſunder, and is fit for cutting the be- 
ginning of July. It cuts again toward the end of Au 
-guſt, and if a mild autumn ſucceeds there is a third cut- 
ting at Micbacimas. The indigo land muſt be weeded 
every day, and the plants cleanſed from worms. Each 
aere yields ſixty or ſeventy pounds weight of indigo, 
which at a medium is worth fifty pounds. 

The indigo when cut is firſt laid in a vat about twelve 
or foütteen feet long, and four deep, to the height of 
about fourteen inches, to macerate and digeſt. Then 
this veſſel, which is called the ſteeper, is filled with 
water: the whole having lain about twelve or ſixteen 
Howury, according to the weather, begins to ferment, 
well; tiſe, and grow inſenſibly warm; at this tim: 
ſpars of wood are run acrofs to prevent its riſing too 
much, and a pin is then ſet to mark the higheſt point of 
its aſcent; when it falls below this mark they judge 
that the fermentation has attained its due pitch, and be- 
gih to abate; upon which the manager turns a cock, 
and lets off the water into another vat, which is called 
the beater; and the groſs matter that remains in the 
firſt vat is carried off to manure the ground. 

When the water, ſtrongly impregnated with the par- 

ticles bf indigo, has run into the ſecond vat, they agi- 
tate jt till it heats, froths, ferments, and riſes above the 
rim of the veſſel in which it is contained: to allay this 
violent fermentation oil is thrown in as the froth riſes, 
which cauſes it to ſubſide inſtantly,” When this beating 
has continued twenty, thirty, or thirty-five minutes, a 
ſmall muddy grain begins to be formed; for the ſalts and 
other particles of the plant before diſſol ved in the water 
are now fe · united, and begin to granulate. When this is 
completed, they let in ſome lime. water from an ad- 
jacent veſſel, gently ſtirring the whole. The indigo 
now granulates more fully, the liquor aſſumes a pur- 
pliſn colour, and the whole is troubled and muddy; it 
is now ſuffered to ſettle; then the clearer part is per- 
mitted to run off into a ſucceſſion of veſſels, from 
whence the water is conveyed away as faſt as it clears 
at the top, till nothing remains but a thick mud, which 
is put into bags of coarſe linen. Theſe are hung up 
and left for ſome time, till the moiſture is drained off, 
and to finiſh the drying, this mud is turned out of the 
bags, and worked upon boards of a porous timber with 
a wooden ſpatula. i is alſo frequently expoſed to the 
morning and evening ſun, but only for a ſhort time, 


Aa 


and then put into boxes or frames, where it is again ex- 
poſed to the ſun in the ſame cautious manner, till with | 
great labour and attention the operation is finiſhed, and 


that ' yaluable-drug called indigo fitted for the market. 


The greateſt ſkill and care is required in every part of 
the proceſs, without which there is great danger of 


but eſpecially in North Caro+ 
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ſpoiling the: whole. 
In all parts of Carolina, 


* 
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lina, the people make great quantities of turpentine; 
roſm, tar, and pitch, which are all produced from the 
pine. Turpentine is drawn by merely cutting inciſions 
in the tree, forming ſeveral channels waich mect at the 
bottom in a point, where a receiver is placed. Theſe 
channels are cut as high as a perſon can each with an ax, 
and the bark is peeled off from thoſe parts of the trunk 
which are expoſed to the ſun, that its heat may the more 
effectually promote the exudation, which flows into the 
receiver, This turpentine being boiled in kettles be- 
comes roſin. | FM 

Tar is made by preparing a circular floor of clay, de- 
clining toward the centre, from which is laid ſloping a 
wooden pipe, which reaches about ten feet without the 
circumference, Under the end of the pipe the earth is 
dug away, and barrel: placed to receive the tar as it runs. 
Upon the floor is built a pile of dry pine-wood ſplit in 
pieces, and ſurrounded with a wall of earth, or clay; 
which covers it all over, except a little at the top, where 
the fire is at firſt kindled. When the fire begins to 
burn they cover this opening likewiſe, to prevent there 
being any flame, and to leave only ſufficient heat to 
force the tar downward into the pipe in the centre of 
the floor. The heat they temper as they pleaſe, by 
thruſting a ſtick through the e-rth and letting in the air 
in as many places as they think proper. Pitch is made 
by boiling tar in large iron-kettles ſet in furnaces, or 
by burning it in round clay-holes made in the earth. 


Divisrons and Towns. 


DP HIS fate, as we have already obſerved, is divided 
into North and South Carolina ; the former extends 
about three hundred miles along the ſea-coaſt, and is 
ſeparated from South Carolina by an imaginary line drawn 
in the 34%. N. latitude, from the Atlantic ocean to the 
Apalachian mountains. It is ſubdivided into fourteen 
townſhips, The principal rivers are Ronoac, or Albe- 
marle river, the river Neuſe, and Clarendon river, upon 
which are ſeated the principal towns in the province, 
namely, Wilmington' on Clarendin river, which is the 
largeſt town in' the ſtate, and has much the greateſt 
trade; Neuborn on the Neuſe, and Edenton on the river 
Albemarle ; at which three places the general aſſembly 
of North Carolina fit alternately ; but the planters being 
diſperſed over the country, none. of theſe towns are 
worth mentioning. ' KEW WRT 8 
The bounds of South Carolina are much reduced from 
their original extent, Georgia being taken off to the ſouth- 
ward, as far as the river Savanna, which runs in a curve 
round the S. and W. part of the ſtate out of North 
Carolina. Its extent upon the Atlantic ocean to the E. 
is upward of a hundred miles, and W. from the ſea up- 
ward of two hundred. There is no doubt but the 
ſilk- worm might be bred here to great advantage, the 
mulberry tree, its natural food, abounding in this coun- 
try; indeed ſome attempts that way have been made 
not without ſucceſs. | 


The _ town in either of the Carolinas worthy of 
notice is CHARLES Town, one of the fineſt in North 


America for ſize, beauty, and trade. This is the me- 
tropolis of South Carolina: it is ſeated. between two na- 
vigable rivers,  Aſbley on the W. and S. and Cowper 
river on the E. in 329. 300. N. latitude. The ſtreets are 
wide and ftraight, interſecting each other at right 
angles; thoſe running E. and W. extend about a 
mile from one river to the other. Its harbour is good in 
every reſpect but that of a bar, which hinders veſſels of 
more than two hundred tons burden from entering. The 
town is regularly and pretty ſtrongly fortified by art and 
nature. Here are two very handſome churches built 
with brick, befide feveral other edifices for public wor- 
ſhip, belonging to different ſets of diſſenters. Near the 
centre of the town is a neat market-houſe, and at a 
ſmall diſtance is the ftate-houſe, a handſome and com- 
modious brick building. In the'neighbourhood of the 
town are convenient barracks ſufficient for a thouſand | 
wen. Charles Town contains about a thouſand dwelling>. 

houſes, four thouſand male inbabitants, and ſix thou - 


ſand negro ſfaves. Several handſome equipages are kept 


here; 
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here ; for the planters and merchants are rich and well, 
bred, the people expenſive in their dreſs and way of liv- 
ing, and every thing conſpires to render this one of the 
livelieſt and politeſt places in Nerth America; but great 

rt of the town was burnt down on the twenty-firlt of 
. 1741, by which much valuable merchandize 
was entirely deſtroyed. It has alſo frequently ſuffered 
by inundations and unhealthy ſeaſons: 

At the breaking out of the American war in 1770, 
Charles Town was attacked by a ſquadron of ſhips com- 
manded by Sir Peter Parker, and a body of land forces 
under general Clinton. The ſhips attacked the fort which 
commands the entrance of the harbour, but not being at 
all ſeconded by the army which had been landed, they 
were obliged to retire with great loſs, after a very ob- 
ſtinate conteſt ; but it was taken by Sir Henry Clinton 
and Admiral Arbuthnot, on the 12th of May, 1780. 

The town of BEAUFORT is ſeated on the iſland of 
Port Royal, on the borders of Georgia, in 31* 40'. N. 
latitude, and an hundred miles S. of Charles Town ; the 
iſland and continent forming a fine capacious harbour of 
fuch depth, chat it is _ of containing the whole 
royal navy of England. The iſland on which the town 
is ſeated, conſiſts of near a thouſand acres, and is na- 
vigable all round for boats and periaguas, and one half 
of it for ſhipping, where large veſſels may load and un- 
load from the ſhore. | | | 
The number of inhabitants in the whole province of 
South Carolina amounts to about ſixty thouſand whites, 
and above double that number of blacks. 

The roads are as as in moſt parts of the world, 
and travelling as pleaſant, they being made broad and 
convenient for all ſorts of carriages, as coaches, chaiſes, 
waggons, and carts, eſpecially for horſemen, the lands 
generally lying level, and the beautiful and delightful 

roſpects affording a high entertainment to the tra- 
ler. 
There are a great number of negro ſlaves born in the 
country, who prove more-induftrious and tractable than 
thoſe brought from the coaſt of Africa: at leaſt being 
born in flavery, they have never imbibed that love o 
liberty which is apt to- make men reſtive and ſtubborn 
under the galling yoke of oppreſſion. © I have fre- 
gree, that large pieces of their ſkin have been hang- 
ing down their backs; yet I never obſeryed one of them 
bed a tear, which plainly ſhews them to be a people of 
very harſh and ſtubborn diſpoſitions :” but might he 
not rather ſay, that it ſhews them to be poſſeſſed of in- 


quently ſeen them whipped (ſays our author) to that | The 


vincible e At magnanimity? The laws againſt 
theſe unhappy ings of our own ſpecies are extreme] 


rigorous ; ſo that if a negro cut or give the {lighteſt 
wound to his maſter, or any other Chriſtian, with an 
unlawful weapon, as a ſword, ſcymeter, or even a 
knife,” and there is blood ſhed, if it be known among 
the planters, they immediately meet and order him to be 
hanged, which is always performed by another negro ; 
and generally the planters bring moſt of their blacks 
with them to behold their fellow negro dic; and it is 
not even in the power of the maſter to fave him. In- 
deed he ſuffers nothing by the loſs of his ſlave, for the 
province is obliged to pay him the full value of what 
the unha py wretch is judged to be worth. _.. 
Several blacks born in the country can read and write; 
others are bred to trades, and prove good artiſts; and 
others are very induſtrious in improving the plantations, 
lanting rice, corn, and tobacco, and making vaſt quan- 
itics of turpentine, tar, and pitch, they ber better 
able to undergo fatigues, in the ſultry heats of ſummer, 
c 
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PHE extenſive territory of the two Caralinar and 
Georgia, are a part of the diſcovery made by Cabot 
in 1497; but no ſettlement having been made by 


| Spaniards, in 1512, attempted one; but not ſucceedin 
abandoned the country, which lay neglected by EA“ 
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e Engliſh in conſequence of, this diſcovery, the 
eding, | had. made grants of twelve thouſand: acres of land, whom 
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tants in France, who was not only a great admiral, but 
an able ſtateſman, procured two veſſels to be fitted out 
for diſcoveries upon that coaſt ; probably intending to 
retire thither, with thoſe of his perſuaſion, ſhould his 
meritorious endeavours to preſerye their liberties fail. 
Theſe ſhips failed in the year 1562, under the com- 
mand of M. Ribaut, and in two months arrived on the 
coaſt of Floride, as all this country was then called 
from its abounding in flowers. N 

Ribaut landed in ſeveral places to the N. of Aamabu 
river, taking poſſeſſion of the country in the name of his 
maſter, and calling it Carolina in honour of his ſovereign 
Charles IX. He at laſt ſettled at the mouth of Aibemar/: 
river, and giving the Indians to underſtand, in the beft 
manner he was able, that he and thoſe that were with 
him were all enemies to the Spaniards, this ſecured them 
a friendly reception, and the good offices of the inhabi- 
tants ; and he there erected a fort, to which he gave the 
name of Charles-fort. But ſoon after a civil war break - 
ing out in France, he was obliged, from the want ct 
ſupplies, to abandon the ſettlement; and had he not 
been ſo happy as to meet with an Exgliſb ſhip from which 
he ptocured proviſion, both he and his people would 
probably have periſhed by famine, 

The admiral, not diſcouraged, was ſo well ſatisfied 
with the account they gave him of the country, that in 
1504 he fitted out five or fix ſhips, in order to make 
another attempt to ſettle a colony. This was accord- 
ingly done at the place of their landing in the firſt expedi- 
tion. The 2 who had intelligence of their 
proceedings, diſpatched a conſiderable force to attack 
the colony, who, not ſatisfied with reducing it, barba- 
rouſly put all the people to the ſword after having pro- 
miſed them quarter. Not content with this they com- 
mitted great outrages upon the natives, by both which 
they paved the way for the vengeance that ſoon after fell 
upon them for theſe unneceſſary and unprovoked acts of 
cruelty : for Gare e e admiral and his party 
were by this time deſtroyed by the dreadful maſſacre of 
St. Bartbolumetu, and though the defign of a colony died 
with him, one M. de Gorgues, a private gentleman, 
fitted out ſome ſhips, and ſailed to that coaſt merely to 
revenge the murder of his countrymen and friends. 

ndians gladly embraced the opportunity of joinin 

in the puniſhment of the common enemy. The French 
and theſe their allies had laid ſiege to two. or three forts 
the Spaniards had erected there, took them, and, with 
out mercy, put the whole garriſon in, each to the ſword. 
The adventurers, ſatisfied with this action, returned, and 
the French court, blinded by their bigotry, did not then 
underſtand the advantages that might have been obtained 
from giving Anerica to the Proteſtants. Had they taken 
this ſtep, 2 Britain might probably have had either 
no ſettlements in America, or they muſt have been ſmall 
in extent, and precarious in their tenure. 

After the French expedition, Carolina remained unno- 
ticed by the Spaniards, French, and Engliſh, till Sir Mai- 
ter Rabagh bei an eſtabliſhment there, which was 
afterward fixed in Virginia; and it was not till the year 
1663 that any ſettled reſolution was taken for fixing a 
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colony here. In that year the earl of Clarendon, lord 
high chancellor of England, the duke of Albemarle, the 
lord.Craven, the lord Bere „lord Aßbliy, after ward eatl 
of Sbafteſbury, ſir George, Garteret, fir Willam Berkeley, 
and fir George Collaton, obtained a charter from Charles Il. 
for the property and juriſdiction of that country from 
31. latitude to 369. N. and being inveſted with full 
power to ſettle and govern the country, they had the 
model of a conſtitution framed, and a body of funda- 
mental laws compiled, by the celebrated Mr. Locke. 

On this plan the lords proprietors themſelves ſtood in 
the place of the king, and gave their aſſent or diſſent, as 


— 


they thought proper, to all laws; appointed all officers, 


and beſtowed all titles of dignity; and each lord in turn 
aRted for the reſt, In the province they appointed two 
other branches, which in s great meaſure reſembled the 
d. They conſtituted three claſſes 
of nobility.:. the, loweſt compoſed of thoſe to whom they 


they Ryled barons : the next order had twenty-four 


Fapeans, Chattillon, the celebrated leader of the Proteſ | 
bs 2" 1 3 E : | hs ' 
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thouſand acrgs, or two baronies, with the title R caſ- 
| | iques, 
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fiques, who were to anſwer our earls ; the third had two 
caſſiqueſhips, or forty-eight thouſand acres, and were 
called landgraves, a title analogous to a duke. This 
body formed the upper houſe. The lower houſe was 
formed, as in the other colonies, of repreſentatives 
from the ſeveral counties and towny, and the whole was 
called not an aſſembly, but a parliament. 
Obarles Town was firſt built, and, as a general tolera- 
tion for all 2 perſuaſions was eſtabliſhed, through 
the humane diſpoſition of that excellent man who form- 
ed the model of their government, great numbers, who 
were haraſſed by perſecutions in England at that time, 
left their native country, and ſettled here, It was not 
long, however, before contentions broke out between 
'thoſe' profeſſing the principles of the church of England, 
and the different ſes of diſſenters, which materially 
"impeded" the advancement of the colony. The people 
alſo fell into diſputes with the lords proprietors, and, 
provoking the Indians by a ſeries of unjuſt end violent 
actions, gave occaſion to two wars, in which, however, 
they were victorious, and ſubdued almoſt all the Indian 
nations within their own bounds on this ſide the Apala- 
thran mountain. | | 

"Theſe inteſtine diſtractions and wars kept the colony 
ſo low, that an act of parliament was made to prevent 
the ruinous conſequences of theſe diviſions, by putting 
th province under the immediate care of the crown, and 
the =_ ay waver accepted a N of about 
twenty - four thouſan unds, both for the propert 
and juriſdiction; bog earl Granville, who E his 
eighth part of the property, which comprehended 
nearly the half of North Carolina, on that part which 
borders on Virginia. Their form of government, where 
it differed from that of the other colonies, was altered; 
and the country, for the more commodious adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs, was divided into two diſtinct indepen- 
dent governments, called North and South Carolina. 
VPhis event took place in the year 1728. Soon after, 
a ſirm peace being eſtabliſhed with all the neighbourin 
Alion nations; the province began to breathe, an 
obtain ſtrength; its trade advanced from that time with 


a Tapid-progreſs, | 
arp”; | 


— 1 x 
BN. GEORGIA, 
yt 2948 
This colony, now a ſtate, received its name from his 
Inte majeſty George II. It lies to the ſouthward of Caro- 
inn, from which it is ſeparated on the N. by the river 
Savanmmab; it has the Atlantic- ocean on the E. the river 
of der John, which divides it from EA Florida, on the 
Su and on the W. it is bounded by Louiſiana. 
The like inconveniences as thol⸗ felt in Carolina from 
Bent, chunder, and lightning, are experienced in . 
that province lying ill more to the ſouthward. The 
metimes have their timber and houſes deſtroy- 
eltheteby; and their ſlaves and cattle killed. 
The dand lying low near the coaſt is woody, but at 
the diftaneeof twenty-five miles begins to riſe into hills, 
whiek at length terminate in the Apalachian or Aleghany- 
mauntain, From the foot of theſe mountains to the 
coaltithe-country is level. The river Savannah is of ſuch 


a length, that canoes may fail up it ſix* hundred miles, 


ao beats half that way. The coaſt of 9 de- 
fended from the fury of the Atlanticc ocean by being lined 
alf along with a range of iſlands, and both theſe and the 
continent being thick ſet with trees, render the interme- 
diate channel very pleaſant. About ſeventy miles from 
the ſhore of Georgia are ſand-banks, and the water 
ſhoaling gradually till within ſix miles of land, the banks 
begome ſo ſhallow as to be impaſſable, except in the 
channels between the bars, which were formerly thought 
a ſuſſicient ſeourity from any attempts of an enemy's 
fleet, till. the Spaniards paſſed theſe channels in 1742, 
.andilanded in the. iſland of St. Simon, which would have 
anevitahly: fallen into their hands, had it not been 
Teſqued.by general Qeletborpe, © 
5 Gig arbars, ſbips find à fecure and com- 
een the mouth of the river Pl; 
and. Se of it i fil} more capacious road, named 7 
1 mY a large fleet may ride in between ten and 
Re OL, " 1 ; 
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fourteen fathoms water, being land- locked, and having 
ſafe entrance over the bar. 


This province abounds in cattle, and with a multi- 
tude of wild beaſts, birds, and poiſonous reptiles, which 


are in general the ſame as in Carolina. 
Rice is ſaid to grow here rather better than in Caro- 


lina, which, with corn and Indigo, may be eſteemed its 
principal commodities. They have made ſome attempts 
toward cultivating the vine; and great expectations 
have been long raiſed of their producing large quan- 
tities of ſilk : this was one of the principal views of 
the truſtees at the firſt ſettlement of this province; in- 
deed both theſe branches may hereafter become con- 
ſiderable, the climate and ſoil being proper for them, 
as hath been ſufficiently proved by a variety of experi- 
ments, NE | 

The principal town in Georgia is SAVANNAH, the 


capital, ſeated in 31%. 58“. N. latitude. The houſes - 


and warehouſes are built at a diſtance from each other, 
to prevent the ſpreading of fire, and form ſeveral ſpaci- 
ous ſquares and wide ſtreets. The town is extremely 
well ſituated for trade, as the navigation of the river 
Savannah on which it ſtands, and from which it takes 
its name, is very ſecure, and ſhips of three hundred 
tons burden may lie within ſix yards of the town, where 
the worm does not eat into them. In the town is a 
church, a meeting-houſe, a wharf, and ſome other 
public buildings; and near it the orphan-houſe, founded 
by Mr. Jhitfield, which is converted into a college for 
the education of young men for the miniſtry, | 

On the 29th day of December 1778, the town of Sa- 
vannah was taken by colonel Campbell, at the head of the 
71ſt regiment of foot, two battalions of Heſſians, and a 
detachment of *the royal artillery, eſcorted from New 
York by two men of war under the command of com- 
modore Parker. In September following, the count 
4 Eftaing, with twenty fail of the line, two fifty gun 
ſhips, and eleven frigates, appeared off the coaſt, and 
landed 4000 land-forces, thirteen miles from Savan- 
nah, which were joined by a body of Americans under 
8 Lincoln. General Preveſt, who commanded at 

avannab, was ſummoned to ſurrender the town to the 
French king; he deſired twenty-four hours to deliberate 
on an anſwer ; which being granted, he employed that 
time in putting every thing in the beſt poſture of de- 
fence. On the 9th of October the. French and Americans 
attacked the lines; but, after ſeveral hours obſtinate 
conteſt, they were driven back, with the loſs of about 
1600 men killed or wounded ; among the latter was the 
count 4 Eſtaing. Soon after this repulſe the French 
troops were re-embarked, and the <literprize aban- 
doned. | | EP 

About four miles within land from the river are the 
villages of Highgate and Hamp/tead, which lie about a 
mile diſtant from each other. The inhabitants apply 
themſelves chiefly to gardening, and ſupply the town of 
Savannah with greens and root. 

T wo hundred miles farther upthe tiver, which is na- 
vigable ſo far for large boats, is AuGusTA; which 
ſtands upon a ſpot of ground of great fertility, and is 
ſo commodiouſly ſeated for the Indian trade, that from 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of the colony it has been in a very 
flouriſhing condition, and very early maintained fix hun- 


dred whites in the trade only: for their trade with the 


Creeks, the Chickeſaws, and the Cherokees, is very con- 
ſiderable for ſkins ; they alſo deal with them for a few 
furs; but theſe are of an inferior fort, © © 

The inhabitants of this province, who are a mixture 


of epiſcopalians and diſſenters, amount at 5 85 to about 
and negroes. 


eight thouſand whites, and twenty thou 
HisroRY of GeokGia. 


* 


* | o 


THE province of GEORGIA Was divided from South 


Carolina, and a ſettlement begun there in 1732, in 


conſequence of a repreſentation made to his late majeſty 
George II. by ſeveral patriotic noblemen and F 
who obſerving that à conſiderable number o 

theſe kingdoms. were, by a variety of misfortunes, ren- 


e ee of ſubſiſting in ſuch a way as to be 
8 M 


uſeful 


F people in 
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uſeful to themſelves and the community, formed the 
deſign of ſettling that part of America which conſtituted 
the Engliſh frontier toward the Spaniards and French; 
and though . within the bounds of the province of South 
Carolina, was in reality no part of it, as not being at all 
ſettled, and therefore rather a burden than an advantage 
to the province to which it belonged. They therefore 
applied to the crown for ſufficient power to ſet this un- 
dertaking on foot, and meeting with all the encourage- 
ment they could wiſh, eaſily obtained a very extenſive 
Charter. Their next care was to raiſe a fund ſufficient 
to ſend over a conſiderable number of people, and pro- 
vide them with all kinds of neceflaries, toward which 
they ſubſcribed liberally themſelves, obtained conſiderable 
ſums by way of collection, and had a grant from par- 
liament of ten thouſand pounds. ; 

In forming the plan of this frontier ſettlement, it was 
reſolved to conſider each ſettler in the double capacity of 
a planter and a ſoldier, and not only to provide him 
tools for the cultivation of the land, but arms for de- 
fence, and to haye him taught the uſe of both. It was 
alſo reſolved, that upon the firſt ſettling of the colony, 
towns ſhould be laid out, and lands allotted to each man 
for the ſupport of himſelf and his family, as near thoſe 
towns as poſſible. Every lot of land was to conſiſt of 
fifty acres. The uſe of negroes was prohibited as abſo- 
Jutely inconſiſtent with the deſign of forming a frontier 
colony, and in many reſpects both inconvenient and 
dangerous. | 

Having made theſe diſpoſitions, it was reſolved to 
ſend over a hundred and fourteen perſons, men, wo- 
men, and children, out of ſuch as were in low circum- 
ſtances, and on that account unable to follow any buſi- 
neſs in England, and who, if in debt, had leave from 
theic creditors to go; and of ſuch as were recommended 
by the miniſter, church-wardens, and overſeers of their 
reſpeQive pariſhes ; and James Oglethorpe, eſq. one of 
the truſtees, generouſly offered to go and form the ſettle- 

ment at his own expence. The truſtees prepared a 
form of government, and eſtabliſhed under their ſeal a 
court of judicature for trying cauſes, as well criminal as 
civil, in the town of Savannah, the name given to the 
firſt town to be raiſed: they alſo appointed a bailiff, 


a recorder, two conſtables, and two tythingmen, out of 


ſuch of the ſettlers as 
dent. | 
Mr. Oglethorpe arrived at Carolina on the fifteenth of 
January 1733. That gentleman choſe a pleaſant, con- 
venient, and healthful ſpot ten miles up the Savannah 
river, where the town was formed. The chiefs of the 
Lower Creek Indians came to treat of an alliance with 
the new colony, whom Mr. Oęletborpe received in one 
of the new houſes, and in the moſt amicable and 
friendly manner concluded a treaty of alliance and trade 
with | | 
This treaty being concluded, Mr. Oglethorpe returned 
to England, taking with him ſeveral of the Indian chiefs 
and principal warriors., | 
Things being thus ſettled, two embarkations were 
made the ſame year, chiefly of Saltaburgbers, who, with 
others that went before, built and ſettled a town called 
Ebenezer, upon the river Savannah. The next year the 


appeared moſt diſcreet and pru- 


colony of South Carolina, ſending over a memorial re- | 
lating their danger from the French and Spaniards, the 


parliament Jones the truſtees an extraordinary ſupply 
of twenty- 

Ina; on which account great numbers of people were 
ſent, chiefly e of perſecuted German proteſtants, 
and others from the N. of Scotland. | #4: 


? " 


Some Highlanders arrived here in 1735, A LEI 


on the river Alatamahar, about ſixteen miles from the 


iſland of St. Simon, which is ſeated at the mouth of that 
river, and there built a town called Darien, which nameq 


$5377" 
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they afterward changed to that of New e | ; 
artived font 


which is about way miles in extent, has 2 rich and 
fruitful ſoil, and is full of ' oak and hickery-trees, in- 


termixed with meadows. The Cet Indian upon this 
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thouſand pounds, and very conſiderable 
benefactions were made both in Great Britain and Caro- 


UNITED STATEs, 


occaſion came down, and claiming a right to the land, 
were treated with and prevailed upon to agree, that the 
Engliſh ſhould poſſeſs it, and all the adjacent iſlands; 
which ſtep being taken, the Engliſb built there the town 
of Frederica, fo called from prince Frederic, his preſent 
majeſty's father. And this being then the ſouthern bar. 
rier, a regular fortreſs was built there, ſtrengthened with 
four baſtions, and a ſtrong battery; other fortifications 
were alſo raiſed in different places. The colony now 
became ſo conſiderable as to excite the jealouſy of the 
Spaniards, However, the governor of St. Auguſbine en- 
tered into an amicable convention with Mr. Oglethorpe 
and the Engliſh colony, which treaty the Spanih mini. 
ſtry diſapproved, and prepared to attack (Georgia; on 
which a regiment of ſix hundred men was ſent over for 
the defence and protection of the place, and as an en- 
couragement to theſe ſoldiers, the truſtees allowed each 
man The acres of land, and after being ſeven years in 
the ſervice, he ſhould be entitled to his diſcharge, and 


a grant of twenty acres, 


In the beginning of the year 1737, the parliament 
granted the truſtees twenty thouſand pounds more for 
the farther ſettling and ſecuring the colony, on which 
the truſtees made another embarkation of perſecuted 
German proteſtants, and all the towns which had been 
laid out in Georgia received great ſupplies. 

At length a ſpirit of diſcontent almoſt generally pre- 
vailed; they quarrelled with one another and with their 
magiſtrates; they complained ; they remonſtrated ; but 
obtained no ſatisfaction ; many of them left Georgia, 
and diſperſed themſelves among the other colonies; ſo 
that of above two thouſand people, who had been car- 
ried thither at a great expence from Europe, it is ſaid, 
that not above ſeven or eight hundred were to be found 
in this province in a ſhort time after: upon which the 
truſtees, in 1752, ſurrendered their charter to the 
crown, and the government took the country under 
its own care; annulled all the particular regulations 
that had been made; allowed the people the unlimited 
uſe of negroes, with the importation of rum, and left 
Georgia exactly on the ſame footing . with Carolina; 
ſince which time it has been gradually, but flowly, in- 
creaſing in the number of its inhabitants.  * 

Toward the cloſe of the year 1775, Georgia accede 
to the American confederacy, and ſent five deputies to 
aſſiſt at the general congreſs ; whereupon the name of 
5 the thirteen united colonies” was aſſumed. It is now _ 
an independent ftate, and ſends three, repreſentatives 
and two ſenators to the congreſs of the united ſtates. 
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The Miss 1ss1 pi, Mi1sAauis, and Onio Rivers. 
HE vaſt river Mrss151PP3 is ſuppoſed to. take its 
riſe from three or four ſprings, which unite at 


about 46%. N. latitude, and 98%. W. longitude, it has 
been aſcended as high as 45% N. about 150 miles above 


| the, Falls of St. Anthony. Its courſe extends about three 


thouſand miles, compriſing its continual flex ions. It 
proceeds in a S. E. direction, till it arrives at about 
89. N. latitude, and then proceeds almoſt due S. till 
* it again runs to the 
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grand receptacle of waters, which diſcharges itſelf into 
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about ſix miſes wide, 
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The navigation of the Miſſiſippi is very tedious even 
in deſcending, as it is not deemed ſafe to ſail down it 
during the night; the river being conſtantly encum- 
bered with floating trees, which the winds tear from its 
banks, and precipitate into the water. The aſcent is 
ſtill more difficult and tedious. Proceeding northward 
from its mouth, the adjacent country is one continued 
level ſpot, covered with vaſt foreſts of trees, which ſo 
entirely intercept the winds, as to cauſe a dead calm 
conſtantly to prevail, ſo that in this part it commonly 
takes a month to fail only twenty leagues. When 
theſe foreſts ceaſe, the remainder of the navigation is 
obſtructed by ſtrong currents, ſo that boats ſeldom 
advance farther than five or ſix leagues in a whole 
day. : 
T he Onto, or Fair River, which Mr. Jefferſon 
calls ““the moſt beautiful river upon earth,” riſes in ſe- 
veral branches, ſome of which ſpring near lake Erie, 
and others within a few miles of Lake Ontario. It is 
called the Alegbaney until it is joined by the Monongabela, 
which riſes from the W. fide of the Alleghaney mountains 
in a great number of ſmall ſtreams, that unite, and to- 
* with the Alleghaney form this river, about 40. 35. 
. latitude, when it takes the name of Ohio. Its general 
courſe afterward inclines to the S. W. and takes a re- 
markably winding ſerpentine form. At Fort Pit, where 
the junction is made, it is a mile wide, but grows much 
wider before it joins the Miſſiſſippi, receiving ſeveral 
ſtreams in its courſe thither, | 
The country between the lakes and the junction of 
the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi for ſeveral hundred miles, and 
all the country between Fort St. Jeſeph and the Green- 
bay, and between Detroit and the Illinois, and even 
much farther N. than Detroit, is level, and has an ex- 
cellent ſoil; the climate is healthy and agreeable, and 
the winters ſhort and moderate: its natural productions 
are numerous and valuable: it is well ſtocked, but not 
encumbered with timber trees, which are tall, beautiful, 
and fit for all kinds of building; and no country in the 
world is capable of nobler improvements. 11. 
Great part of this country is now ſettled, and new 
ſtates are forming ; one called Kentuckey, ſends repreſen- 
tatives and ſenators to congreſs. | 
Below the river Ohio on the E. fide of the Miſſiſſippi, 
down to its mouth, the country is poſſeſſed for near two 
hundred miles to the eaſtward by the Chickaſaws, a nu- 
merous and powerful nation. This country is indeed 
ſandy, and inferior +to that juſt deſcribed ; but it pro- 
duces rice and indigo in great perfection. 
The Cherokees dwell at the S. W. end of the Apala- 
chian mountains, from the head of the river Tane/ee, 
which flows into the Ohio about a hundred miles be- 
fore its confluence with the Miſſiſippi. Their country 
extends in length about four hundred miles from the N. 
E. to the S. W. and is about two hundred miles wide. 
It is very mountainous and difficult of acceſs every 
way. The Cherotess live in as good order as any Indian, 
on the continent, building their houſes with wood, and 
covering them with clay mixed with ſtraw, in ſuch man- 
ner as to render them cloſe, warm, and comfortable. 


They have many ſmall towns, diſperſed among the 


mountains, on the branches of the rivers Taneſee and Sa- 
vannah., They have great plenty of horſes, ſome black 
cattle, 
corn, and fenct in their fields, which is practiſed. by, 
no other [ndians.. They have alſo oichard9 of peach- 
trees, and keep poultry. They N 
and are likewiſe very famous for hunting, their coun- 
try abounding with deer, elks, and beats; and they 
have plenty of turkies in the vallies between the moun- 
% ²˙ Umm , g 
/ The banks of the river TAuESsEE are entirely unin- 
habited below the mountains, as far as its confluence 
with the Ohio; yet the country is claimed by the 
Chickaſaws, | a brave warlike people, who have only 
201 town, which is ſeated on the 8. of the Tangſee. 
heir town is; picqueted in, and defended by a fort. 
Their houſes are built in much the ſame form as thoſe 
of, the Chickaſaws. ; Tbeſe people raiſe! a great deal of 
cor, hard fone. black: cattle and ſwines anden Sans 
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ſiderable number of horſes; but can only raiſe five 
hundred aghting men. | . 
To the 8. W. of the Cherokees live the Creek Indians, 
who are ſeated partly between them, the Chickaſaws, 
and Georgia, in a level country. They can raiſe about 
two thouſand fighting men, and live in the ſame man- 
ner, and have the ſame commodities, as the Cherokees 
and Chickaſaws. All the country of the Creeks is in* 
feſted with alligators and ſnakes of a very large ſize; and, 
at certain ſeaſons of the year, they are much plagued 
with muſketoes. 9 1174 
The iſle of New OrLeans is a very beautiful and 
fertile ſpot, and the town of that name is very populous. 
The inhabitants in the whole province are ſaid to 
amount to an hundred thouſand perſons. The negroes 
are alſo very numerous ; the ſoil toward the S. is pro- 
per for producing rice, tobacco, and indigo; and toward 
the N. for raiſing wheat. TEL 1 
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SECT. IV. 


The Poſſeſſions lately acquired by the SpaN LARDS on the 


a. 
tinent of North America. | 


FLoriDaA, Vaſt and Eft. 


T HIS country was firſt viſited by the French, in the 

year 1562; who were excited to this enterprize 
by that great ſtateſman, admiral Coligny, under whoſe 
influence a colony was formed, which was ſoon extir- 


pated by a force ſent out from Spain by Philip II. who 


laid claim to the country. This cruelty was retaliated 
by-Dominic de Gourgues, a native of Gaſcony, but little 
ttling the country, bx 
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It is bounded on the 


limit; and it forms that part of the gulf of Mexico 
which lies eaſtward of that tiver. On the E. it has the 
Atlantic Ocean; but to the S. E. the Bahama iſlands are 
ſeparated from it by a channel of about ſeventy miles in 
breadth. This country was ceded to Great Britain by the 
twentieth article of the treaty of 1763, in confequence' 
of Cuba being reſtored to Spain. It was divided into 
Eaſt and Weſt; on the former a ſettlement was made 
at Penſacola, (lat. 30. 18“. longitude 87% 300. W.) and 

on the latter the town of St. Auguſtine, (latitude 29% 
340. N. longitude 8 15. 35/. W.) was peopled with ad- 
ditional / numbers. The kindly nature of the climate 


and the ſoil induced the Britt legiſlature to cheriſli 


this infant colony with liberal ſupport, but the change 
of affairs on the American continent cauſed this coun- 
try to be ceded to Spin by the fifth artiele of the treaty 
in 1783. Ne Florida is a narrow flip of land, extend- 
a conſiderable part of the northern boundary 
of the gulf of Merico; Eaft Florida, - which is of m 

conſiderable. extent, eonſiſts of a broad peninſula, 


ſtretching nearly from N. to S. and terminating at 23. 
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By a ſpecial aQ, ratified at Fontainbleau in the year 
1765, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ceded to the Catholic 
Kin his heirs and ſucceſſors for ever, the whole coun- 
nown by the name of Lowrfiana, together with 

ew Orleans, and the iſland on which that city is 
ſituated. 

The country, at preſent named Louiſſana, extends from 


-- to 45˙. N. latitude, and from about 89. to 103“ | 


longitude from London. The foil is very indifferent 
near the mouth of the Miſſiſiopi; but the country con- 
tains a great deal of excellent land, well ſtocked with a 
variety of trees, planted by the hand of nature; the 
ſoil on the S. is adapted to the cultivation of indigo, 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, and the N. to that of 
wheat. | 
The IsLz of ORLEANs, at the mouth of the Adfj- 
Pippi, in 29. 58. latitude, and 89%. 59. W. longitude 
from Greenwich, is a very beautiful and fertile ſpot of 
ground, on which the French had a conſiderable city, 
named New Orleans, which is the capital, and indeed 
the only city of Z:uiffang, It is fortified in a regular 
manner, and, according to ſome French authors, has 
about fix hundred handſome houſes, and five pariſh 
churches; with ſtraight and handſome ftreets, that 
croſs each other at right angles: but the buildings 


* 
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| are chiefly of wood, and not remarkable for their beauty. 
This town owed its riſe to the deluſions which were 
| practiſed by the celebrated projector Law upon the 
| French nation. The immenſe wealth which was ſu 
poſed to be contained in the mines of St. Barbe, in 
Louiſiana, cauſed a company to be formed in France, 
and a national phrenzy long prevailing, vaſt numbers 
embarked for the purpoſe of ſettling on the banks of the 
Miſſiſſibpi. They were landed at Biloxi, in Wet Florida, 
where the far greater number periſhed by want and diſ- 
appointment. Five years after, the ſurvivors were re- 
moved to the iſland on which the town of New Orleans 
was built, and ſo named after the regent of France, 
The Abbe Raynal aſſerts that upward of a million 
ſterling was ſunk in this diſaſtrous ſcheme, Hi. Po- 
litigue, liv. XVI. . 

he Spaniards have many other territories very rich 
and extenſive, on the northern diviſion of the continent 
of America, of which they were the farſt diſcoverers, and 
afterward the conquerors; but. of theſe we ſhall not 
treat at preſent, deſigning to make the continental poi- 
ſeſſions of Spain, both to the N. and S. the ſubject of 
one connected hiſtory, under a diſtin head; and ſhall 
2 now proceed to deſcribe the Iſlands of the A 
Indies. 7 


CHA 


P. III. 


The ISLANDS in the WEST INDIES. 


IxTRODUCT1ON,. [Of the firſt Diſcovery of the Weſt 
4 Indies. 1 
ANEIND owe the diſcovery of the weſtern 
world to the gold, the [filver, the precious ſtones, 
the ſpices, filks, and coſtly manufactures, of the Eaſt ; 
and even theſe incentives were, for a conſiderable time, 


ipſufficient to prompt to the undertaking, although the 
moſt ſkilful navigator of the age proffered to riſk his life 


in the attempt. 5 | 
That wonderful communicated to the needle 
| by the loadſtone, which conſtitutes its. polarity, had 
been diſcovered about an hundred and ſeventy years be- 
fore any navigator was found hardy enough to croſs 
the equinoctial line, and the Portugueſe were the firſt 
to achieve it... The property of the /oadfione,, or magnet, 
to attract iron, was well known to the ancients, and 
. to have excited their aſtoniſhment. Cicero 
ſpeaks of it as ſuch an incredible fact, as could not be 
believed if it was not demonſtrably proved, (de Divina- 
tiane, lib. I. ſet. 39.) Lucreatus likewiſe ſpeaks of this 
wonderful magnetic quality, and Pliny, the naturaliſt, 
- employs. a whole chapter on this ſtone, called by the 
ancients magnes, which chapter he introduces by ſay- 
ing. what can be more wonderful ! or in what part 
of Nature is there any thing more improbable !”” FHP. 
Nat. lib. XXXVI. cap. 16. But to what an height would 
the wonder of the ancients. have been raiſed, could the 
have had the forek nowledge, that, in future times, anoth® 
property ſhould be found in this operative ſubſtance, by 
which an inſtrument would be obtained capable of di- 
recting daring morals, through eceans of an inconcelv- 
able extent, and of giving them acceſs to every part of 
able writer, may be ſaid to have opened to man the 
dominion of the ſea, and to have put him in full poſſeſ- 
fion of the earth, by enabling him to viſit every part of 
it. Flavio Gioia,” à eit izen of Amalfi, 'a town of con- 
ſiderable trade in the ki v of Naples, was the au- 
thor of this great diſcovery, about the year 1302. It 
hath often been the fate of chats illuſtrious bene factors 
of mankind, who have enriched ſues and improved 


to adopt the words of an 


the arts by their inventions, to derive more reputation 


than benefit from the happy effarts of their genius : but 
the lot of Gioia has been ſtill more cruel: through the 
inattention or ignorance of contemporary hiftorians, 
he has been defrauded even of the fame to which he 
had ſuch a juſt title, We receive from them no inform- 
ation with reſpect to his profeſſion, his character, the 
preciſe time when he made this important diſcovery, 
and the accidents and enquiries which led to it: the 
knowledge of this event, though productive of greater 
effects than any recorded in the annals of the human 
race, is tranſmitted to us without any of thoſe circum- 
ſtances which can gratify the curioſity which it na- 
1 Robertſon's Hiſtery of America, I. 
36. - Collenas & Trombellus de Acus nantice' Inventore, Iu- 
it. Acad. Bonon, tom. II. pars III. p. 372. 
"Chriſtopher Columbus, who was deſtined to the high 
honour of revealing a new hemiſphere to Europeans, 
was by birth a Genoeſe, who had been'early trained to 
a ſeafaring life, and, having 'acquired every branch of 
knowledge connected with that profeſſion, was no 
his intrepid and perſevering ſpirit. This man, when 
about forty years of age, had formed the great idea of 
reaching the EI Indies by failing weſt ward; but, as his 
fortune was very ſmall, and the attempt required very 
eſſectual patronage, deſirous that his native country 
ould profit by his ſucceſs, he laid his plan before 
the ſenate r Gewa, but the ſcheme appearing chime- 
ical, n eſected. He then repaired to the court 
Lof 5 end 3 and although the Portagueſe were at that 
time diltinguiſhed - for, their commercial fpirit, and 
John Ii. who then reigned; was a ditcerning and en- 
terpriſing prince, yet the prepoſſeſſions of the gieat · men 
in his court, to whom the matter was referred; cauſed 
Columbus finally to fail in his attempt there alſo. He 
next applied to Ferdinand and Iſabella, king and queen 
of Arragon and Caſliiß, and at the ſame time ſent his 
brother Bartholomew (ho followed the fame profefiion, 
and who was well qualified to fill the immediate place 
under ſuch a leader) to Engh,ꝙ. te Hy the propofal 
beſore Henry II. which likewiſe, very fortunately for 
lebe futare well being ob the/counttyy met with no ſue- 
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leſs diſtinguiſbed by his ſkill and abilities, than for 
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ceſs. Many were the years which Chriſtopher Colum- 
bus ſpent in ineffeQual attendance at the Ca/tillian court; 
the impoveriſhed ſtate into which the finances of the 
united kingdoms were reduced, by the war with Granada, 
repreſſing every diſpoſition to attempt great defigns ; 
but the war being at length terminated, the powerful 
mind of Jſabella broke through all obſtacles ; ſhe de- 
clared herſelf the patroneſs of Columbus, whilſt her huſ- 
band Ferdinand, declining to partake as an, adventurer in 
the voyage, only gave it the ſanction of his name. Thus 
did the . genius of a woman effect the diſcovery 
of one half of the globe 

The ſhips ſent on this important ſearch were only 
three in number, two of them very ſmall]: they had 
ninety men on board. Although the expenſe of the 
expedition had long remained the ſole obſtacle to its 
being undertaken,. yet, when every thing was provided, 
the coſt did not amount to more than 4000 J. and there 
were twelve months proviſions put on board. 

Columbus ſet ſail from port Pals, in the province of 
Andaluſia, on the. 3d of Auguſt 1492 : he proceeded to 
the Canary iſlands, and from thence directed his courſe 
due W. in the latitude of about 28. N. In this courſe 
he continued for two months, without falling in with 
any land; which cauſed ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent and 
mutiny to riſe as the ſuperior addreſs and management 
of the commander became unequal to repreſs, . 
for theſe qualities he was eminently Jiſtibgut ed. He 
was at length reduced to the neceſſity of entering into a 
ſolemn engagement to abandon the enterpriſe, and re- 
turn home, if land did not appear in three days. Pro- 
bably he would not have been able to reſtrain his people 
ſo long from acts of violence and outrage, in purſuing 
ſo untried and dreary a courſe, had they not been ſen- 
ble that their ſafety in returning home, depended very 
much on his ſkill as a. navigator, in conducting the 
veſſels. . 

At length the appearance of land changed their de- 
ſpondency to the moſt exulting rapture. It was an 
illand, abounding with inhabitants, both ſexes of which 
were quite naked; their manners kind, gentle, and un- 
ſuſpecting. Columbus named it San Salvador; it is one of 
the cluſter which bears the general name of Bahama ; it 
was only 30. 30“. latitude to the S. of the iſland of Gomora, 
one of the Canaries from whence he took his departure. 
This navigator was ſtill ſo confirmed in the opinion 
which he had formed before he undertook the voyage, 
that he believed himſelf to be then upon an iſland which 
was ſituated adjacent to the Indies. Proceeding to the 
S. he ſaw three other iſlands, which he named St. Mary 
| of the Conception, Fernandina, and Iſabella, At length he 
arrived at a very large iſland, and as he had taken ſeven of 
the natives of San Salvador on board, he learned from 
them that it was called Cuba, but he gave it the name 
of Fuanna. He next proceeded to an iſland which he 
called E/þagnola, in honour of the kingdom by which 
he was employed, and it ſtill bears the name of Hiſpa- 
niola. Here he built a fort and formed a ſmall ſettle- 
ment. He then returned home, having on board ſome 
of the natives, whom he had taken from the different 
iſlands; fteering a more fouthern courſe, he fell in with 
ſome of the Caribbee iſlands ; and arrived at the port of 
Pales on the 15th of March 1493, having been ſeven 
months and eleyen days on this moſt important voyage. 
On his arrival, letters patent were iſſued by the kin 
and queen confirming to Columbus and to his heirs a 
the privileges contained in a capitulation which had been 
executed Peace his departure, and his family was en- 
nobled, | 
Not only the Spaniards, but the other nations of Eu- 
rope, ſeem to have adopted the opinion of Columbus, in 
conſidering the countries which he had diſcovered as a 
part of India. W hence Ferdinand and Iſabella gave them 

name of . Indies, in the ratification of their former 
agreement with Columbus. Even after the error was de- 
tected, the name was retained, and the appellation of 
« W:/t Indies” is now given by all Europe to this coun- 
try, and that of Indians to the inhabitants. That the 
Ea Indies might be reached by a weſtern courſe was 
prope not long after by Magellan, the only error chere 
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ore imputable to Columbus, is his ſuppoling them ſo 
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| force, he attacked them by night, whil 
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near to Europe, in that direction. which implies that the 
had no accurate idea of the circumference of the ploy 


INDIES. 


as ſuch an opinion was founded entirely on its ſp 


the moſt intelligent and enlightened of 'mankind, in 
ages, reſpecting the globe, have been found to be eff 
neous when experiment has ſubſtituted fact for opinion. 


A {ſtriking inſtance is in the ſuppoſed exiſtence of'a 


terra auſtralis incognita, which, when inveſtigated Sy 
Capt, Cook, vaniſhed like the baſeleſs fabric of : viſion, 
The opinion of a northern paſſage to the Z, Indi 
whether by an eaſtern, or a weſtern courſe, was no leſs 
believed, and is now, no leſs confuted ; for although it 
ſeems highly probable that no land lies in the hipt 
northern latitudes, yet a barrier, equally impenetrable, 
is formed by the immenſe expanſe of ice which ever 
occupies the polar regions : but to return. of 
Nothing could poflibly tend more effectually to 
roufe every active principle in human nature, than thi 
diſcoveries which Columbus had made ; 'no time K 


therefore loſt, nor expence ſpared, in preparing a LS 


of ſhips, with which this great man ſhould reviſit 
countries he had made known. Seventeen ſhips were 
got ready in ſix months, and fifteen hundred perſons 
embarked on board them, among whom were many of 
noble families, and who had Flled honourable 2 
tions. Theſe engaged in the enterpriſe from the ex- 


pectation that the new diſcovered country was either the 


Cipango of Marco Pauls, or the Ophir, from which 
lomon obtained his gold and precious merchandizaze. 
Ferdinand, now deſirous of ſecuring what before he 
had been unwilling to venture for the obtaining, ap- 
plied to the pope to be inveſted with a right-in theſe 
new-diſcovered countries, as well as to all future diſco- 
veries in that direction; but as it was neceſlary that there 
ſhould be ſome ſavour of religion in the buſineſs, he 
founded his plea on a, deſire of converting the ſavage 
natives to the Romiſh faith. ander V1. who then 
filled the papal chair, it ought to be premiſed, was the 
moſt profligate and abandoned of men: being a natiye 
of Arragon, and deſirous of conciliating the fayour of 
Ferdinand, for the purpoſe of aggrandizing his famijh 
he readily granted a requeſt which, at no expenſe or ri 
tended to extend the conſequence and authority of the pa- 
pacy : he therefore beſtowed on Ferdinand and 1/abzlla, 
all the countries inhabited by infidels, which they had 
diſcovered, or ſhould diſcover ;” but as it was neceſſary 
to prevent this grant from interfering with one not lon 
before made to the crown of Portugal, he appointed th 
a line, ſuppoſed to be drawn from pole to pole, 
hundred leagues to the weſtward of the Azores, hold 
ſerve as a limit between them ; and in the plenitude of 
his power, conferred all to the E. of this imaginary line 
upon = Portugueſe, and all to the W, of it upon the 
aniards. | 
Columbus ſet fail on his ſecond voyage from the port 
of Cadiz, on the 25th of September 1493; when he 
arrived at Eſpagniola, he had the affliction to find that 
all the Spamards whom he had left there, amounting 
to thirty-ſix in number, had been put to death by the 
natiyes, in revenge for the inſults and outrages which 
they had committed. After having traced out the plan 
of a town, in a large plain, near a ſpacious bay, and 
given it the name of //abella, in honour of his patro- 
neſs. the queen of Caſile, and appointed his brother, Don. 
Diego, to preſide as deputy governor in his abſence, Co- 
ltumbus, on the 24th of April 1494, failed, with one ſhip 
and two ſmall barks, to make farther diſcoveries in thoſe 
ſeas. - In this voyage he was employed five months, 
and fell in with many ſmall iſlands on the coaft of Cuba," 
but with nothing of any importance except the iſland of 
Soon after his return to Hiſþanio/a, he reſolved to 
make war upon the indians, who, according to the 
Spaniſh hiſtorians, amounted to 100,000 men; theſe 
having experienced me? lawleſs act of violence from 
their invaders, were rendered extremely inveterate, and 


thirſted for revenge; a diſpoſition which appears to have 


been foreign to their natures. IEEE collected his full 
* they were afſem- 


eri 
form, It is indeed remarkable, how. many of the cane? 
jectures which have been made, and opinions formed, 1 


bled 


5 


N 


led in a wide plain, and obtained a moſt deciſive vic- 
tory, without the loſs of one man on his part. fide 
__ the effect of canon and fire arms, the noiſe of which 
Was appaling, and their effect, againſt a numerous body 
of wo oſely drawn together, in the higheſt degree 

deſtructive, Columbus had brought over with him a ſmal] 
body of cavalry. The Indians, who had never before ſeen 
ſuch a creature, imagined the Spaniſh horſes to be ra- 
tional | beings, and that each with its rider formed but 
ome animal; they were aſtoniſhed at their ſpeed, and 
conſidered their impetuoſity and ſtrength as irreſiſtible. 


In this onſet they had beſide another formidable enemy to 
terrify and deſtroy them: a great number of the largeſt | 


and fierceſt ſpecies of dogs which were then bred in 
Ewrope,. had been brought hither, which, ſet on by their 
maſters, ruſhed upon the Indians with the fierceneſs of 
ſavage. beaſts, and wherever they came, the miſerable 
natives threw down their weapons, without attemptin 

reſiſtance, and fled with all the ſpeed which terror coul 

Excite. Numbers were ſlain, and more made priſoners, 
who were indiſcriminately conſigned to flavery. Dr. 
Kobertſen ſays, upon the authority of a M. S. in his 
Poffemon, that five hundred of theſe captives were 
ſent (or rather brought by Columbus) to 
ein Seville as ſlaves. Hiſtory of 
note XX. p. 440. | 1 
The character of ws ſtands very high in the 
eſtimation of mankind ;/ he is venerated not only as 


+2 man poſſeſſing ſuperior fortitude, and ſuch a ſteady 
perſeverance, as no impediments, dangers, or ſufferings, [ 


eguld ſhake, but as equally diſtinguiſhed for piety and 
virtue. His ſecond ſon Ferdinand, who wrote the life 
of his father, apologizes for this ſeverity toward the 
natives, og account of the diſtreſſed ſtate into which 
ths colony was brought: the change of climate, and 
the indiſpenſable labours which were required of men 


unaccuſtomed to any exertions, had ſwept away great 
numbers of the new. ſettlers, and the ſurvivors were de- 
clining daily, whilſt ſuch was the irreconcilable enmity 


of the natives, that the moſt kind and circumſpect con- 
duct on the part of the Spaniards, would not have been 
effectual to regain their good will. This apology ſeems 
to have been rally admitted, for all modern writers 


have beſtowed upon the diſcoverer of the new world 
It | called ©* Bocca del Drago, the dragon's mouth. He 


the warmeſt commendation unmixed with cenſure. It 
is an unpleaſant taſk to derogate from exalted merit, 
and to impute a deliberate plan of cruelty and extirpa- 
tion to a man revered for moral worth; but although a 
pert affeQation of novel opinions can only originate in 
geak minds, and can be countenanced only by ſuch, yet 
free and unreſerved ſcrutiny into facit, can alone ſe- 


| rate truth from error, and apportion the juſt and in- 


trinſic degree of merit- belonging to any character. 
That Columbus had formed a deſign of waging offenſive 
war againſt the Indians, and reducing them to ſlavery, 
before he entered upon his . ſecond voyage, and, conſe- 
quently, before he was apprized of the deſtruction of 
** which he had left upon the iſland of Hiſpa- 
mola, may be inferred from his providing. himſelf with 
ſuch a number of fierce and powerful dogs. Having 
found the natives peaceable and well diſpoſed, he had 
no reaſon to apprehend that they would commence un- 


provoked hoſtilities ; the cavalry which he took over, | 


whilſt it tended to impreſs thoſe people with the deepeſt 
awe and veneration, was fully ſufficient for the ſecu- 
rity of the new colony, if the friendſhip of the natives 
"had been ſincerely meant to be cultivated by a kind and 
equitable tment ; but to treat them as a free people 
was incon 


diſtant voyages was the hope of acquiring gold, ſo, as 
Columbus ſeen ſome worn as ornaments by the na- 
tives, and had been informed that the mountainous 
parts of the country yielded that precious metal, he had 
excited expectations in his employers, and in the na- 


Spain, and ſold 
2 vol. I. 


nt with the views which led to planting a 
colony, for as the grand incentive to undertake theſe 
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bour. To reſcue himſelf therefore from diſzrace, and to 


| 


ö 


| 


| 


Coruuzus. 


ſecure future ſupport, he ſeems deliberately to have devoted 
a harmleſs race of men to ſlaughter or ſlavery. Such as ſur. 
vived the maſſacre of that dreadful day, and preſerved 
their freedom, fled into the mountainous and inaccefj;. 
ble parts of the iſland, which not yielding them ſug. 
cient means of ſubſiſtence, they were compelled to ob- 
tain a portion of food from their cruel purſuers, by pro- 
curing. gold duſt, in order to ſupport life; a tribute 
being impoſed upon them which was rigouroufly exaQ. 
ed. Theſe wretched remeins of a free people, thus 
driven from fruitfulneſs and amenity; compelled to 
labour for the ſupport of life; a prey to deſpondency, 
which the recollection of their former happineſs ſharpen. 
ed, and which their hopeleſs ſituation rendered in- 
ſupportable, died in great numbers, the innocent, but 
unrevenged victims of European avarice. Such are the 
facts which have ever been admitted, yet, ſtrange con- 
tradition | Columbus is celebrated for his humanity and 
goodneſs ! but ſhould he not rather be conſidered as 
a. moſt conſummate diſſembler ; profeſſing moderation 
whilſt he meditated ſubverſion ? and, like moſt of the 
heroes and conquerors whom hiſtory records, rencunc- 
ing every principle of juſtice and humanity when they 
ſtopped the career of his ambition? Ferdinand Columbus, 
his ſon and biographer, has with great addreſs covered 
the ſhame of his father, whilſt the admiring world has 
been little diſpoſed to cenſure a man, the ſplendor of 
whoſe actions ſo powerfully faſcinates and dizzles. 
When Columbus returned to Spain from his ſecond 
voyage, he found that his enemies had been very active 
and ſucceſsful in exciting in Ferdinand and 1/abella un- 
favourable ſentiments of his conduct; but he fo far re- 
covered his credit that a ſquadron of fix ſhips was fitted 
out, with which he proceeded on a third voyage, on 
the zoth of May 1498. Taking a more ſouthern courſe, 
he diſcovered the ifland of Trinidad, on the coaſt of 
Guiana, near the mouth of the great river Oronots. 
The ſwell occaſioned by this vaſt river pouring its 
waters into the ocean was fo preat, as to expoſe the 
ſhips to extreme danger, but after long combating the cur- 
rents and tremendous waves with doubtful fucceſs he 
conducted his ſquadron ſafe through a narrow ftrait, 
which ſeparates that iſland from the continent; this he 


juſtly concluded, that ſuch a · vaſt body of water mutt 
flow through a country of immenſe extent, and that he 
was now arrived at that continent which it had long 
been the object of his wiſhes to diſcover. Full of that 
idea he ſtood to the W. along the coaſt of thoſe pro- 
vinces now known by the names of Paria and Comana. 
He landed in. ſeveral places, and had ſome intercourſe 
with the natives, who reſembled thoſe of Hiſpanila in 
their appearance and manner of life.“ Thus” ſays 
Dr. Robertſon, ** Columbus had not only the glory of 
diſcovering to mankind the exiſtence of a new world, 
but made conſiderable progreſs toward a perfect know- 
ledge of it, and was the firſt man who conducted the 
Spaniards to that vaſt continent which has been the 
chief ſeat of their empire, and the fource of their trea- 
ſures in that quarter of the globe.” MHiftory of America, I. 


k = 


p. 140. ETHER | 
He afterward directed his courſe to Hiſpaniola, and 


on quitting the continental coaſt fell in with the ſmall 
iſland of Cubagua, and the latger one called Margarita, 
not far diſtant : theſe 'afterwTrd became remarkable for 
their pearl fiſherx. | 5 
The enemies of Columbus having at length deſtroyed 
all his credit with Ferdinand and Jſabella, Na de Bo- 
vadilla, a knight of Calatrauia, was appointed to repair 
to Hiſpaniola, with full powers to enquire into his con- 
duct. This commiſſion Bovadilla exerciſed in the moſt 
arbitrary and ſevere manner ; for, without having re- 
courſe even to the form of a judicial enquiry, he diveſted 
Columbus of all authority, and, putting him in chains, 


tion at large, which both his intereſt and ambition com- | ſent him a priſoner to Spain: but the authority thus 
pelled bim as far as poſſible to realize: the Spaniards | exerciſed was not long held; he was ſuperſeded, and 
could not obtain gold without the aſſiſtance of the natives, | the goyernment given to Ouando, who however proved, 
and thoſe were ſo conſtitutionally indolent that no'allure- | ir ſequel, to be but little leſs inimicel to Columbus. 
ments of preſents or gratificationꝭ could excitethem to la- 4 1 
N T ee "| King 
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Although this violent conduct was not appr 
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king and queen, who endeavoured, by outward marks 
of attention and reſpect, to wipe off the ignominy 
which had been caſt upon the the diſcoverer of America, 
yet it is probable he would never have prevailed upon 
them, to aſſiſt him in the undertaking a fourth voy- 
age, had it not been for the diſcovery made by the-Por- 
rugueſe, of ſailing to the Eaft Indies by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope ; but as it had ever been his firm be- 
lief, that the country which he had diſcovered was not 
far from the Ea Indies, and that there was a more 
direct way thither, by the route which he had ſtruck 
out, he prevailed upon his noble patrons to aſſiſt him 
in aſcertaining this important point: he had however 
only four ſmall barks aſſigned him; the largeſt not more 
than ſeventy tons burden, In this expedition he was 
accompanied by his brother Don Bartholomew, and his 
egg ſon Don Ferdinand, who after ward wrote his 
ife. . 

He ſailed from Cadiz on the gth of May 1502, but 
without being inveſted with any authority in the coun- 
try which he had diſcovered. When he arrived at · Hi/- 
paniola, he found Ovando little inclined to afford him 
aſſiſtance ;z he therefore ſoon quitted that iſland, and 
ſteering toward the continent, explored all the coaſt 
from Cape Gracias a Dios ſouthward, until he arrived at 
a harbour, which, on account of its beauty and ſe- 
curity, he called Porto Bello. Whilſt thus coaſting he 
went aſhore at ſeveral places, and ſometimes proceeded up 
- the country, but did not penetrate ſo far as to croſs the 
iſthmus which ſeparates the Atlantic from the Pacific 
Ocean. It was his deſign to have ſettled a colony to the 
W. of Porto Bello, but this ſcheme was ſo much diſreliſhed 
by his people that he could not effect it, and he was there- 
fore deprived of the glory of planting the firſt colony on 
the continent of America. He afterward ſuffered many 
hardſhips, chiefly from the neglect of Ovands, and ſoon 
after his return to Spain, his great patroneſs IJſabella, 
queen of Caſtile, died; but this moſt able navigator did 
not long ſurvive her, he dying at Valladolid, on the 
20th of May 1506, in the 5gth year of his age, 


BERMUD AS. 


SECT. I. 


1sLANDs belonging to Great Britain. 


The BERMVU DAs, er Somers ISLANDS, commonly called 
; the SUMMER ISLANDS. 


HE Bermudas, or Somers I , Which are diſtant 
1 about 300 leagues W. of the Azores, and equally 
diſtant from the continent of America, received their 
firſt name from being diſcovered by John Bermudas, a 
Spaniard, in the year 1527, after which they were fre- 
quently touched at by his countrymen in their paſſage to 
the Weſt Indies. They received their ſecond name from 
Sir George Somers, an Engliſhman, who was ſhipwrecked 
upon them, with Sir Thomas Gates, in 1609, in their 
paſſage to Virginia. The perpetual mildneſs of the cli- 
mate has cauſed this name to be changed, by an apt 
alluſion, to Summer Iſland:. Theſe iſlands lie very cloſe. 
to each other, and are very numerous, yet their whole 
circumference is not more than ſeven leagues, but 
moſt of them ſo ſmall and barren, as not to be ha- 
bitable, They lie about 32% 35/. N. latitude, and 
about 63*. 28'. W. longitude, from Greenwich. Their 
reateſt extent, which is from the N. E. to the 8. W. 
is computed at about twenty miles, and their greateſt 
breadth about five: ſcarce an eighth part of this ſmall 
ſpot is inhabited. They are ſo environed with rugged 
and dreadful rocks, that they ſeem to threaten all the 
. hips that venture near the coaſt with inevitable deſtruc- 
tion'; -and ſo many have been wrecked upon them, that 
the Spaniards gave them the name of Los Diabolos, or 
the Devil. | 
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St. George's iſland, and the other fertile ones, is pet- 
fectly delightful : whence people have been accuſtomed 
to remove thither from the other colonies, in order, to. 
repair their broken conſtitutions, The heat in ſummer 
is very ſupportable, aud cold in winter is here un- 


ſon, and that a perpetual ſpring, .in which the trees 
never loſe their verdure; for though the leaves at 
one time of the year fall off, others have firſt budded 
out: but, to abate the enjoyments to be derived fro 
the excellence of the climate, theſe iſlands are ſubje&t 
to tremendous ſtorms of thunder and lightning. It is 
ſaid, that there is not a ſingle ſpring of freſh and good 
water on any one of the iſlands, 

Maize is the only corn raiſed here. The cedars of theſe 
iſlands, are ſaid to exceed all thoſe of the other parts 
of America, particularly in their fragrancy, durableneſs, 
beauty, and the hardneſs of the wood; they grow here in 
ſuch abundance, that this wood anſwers in every reſpect 


;/- | the purpoſe of oak timber; for the inhabitants not only 


build their beſt loops, brigantines, and other veſſels with 
cedar, but ſome of their houſes, churches, and other 
public buildings, 
wild palm, is no leſs uſeful and common. Its fruit, 
which in colour, ſhape, and ſize, reſembles our dam- 
ſon, is very delicious; the wood is very ſerviceable not 
only for building but for fuel, and the leaves, which 
are generally between eight and ten feet long, ſerve to 
make a very good covering for their houſes, The date, or 
palm-tree, likewiſe yields a fine fruit; and their foreſts 
abound with a variety of odoriferous and medicinal 
woods, ſome black, others yellow, and ſome red. The 


ſloe, and are much uſed by the Engliſb to cure the flux, 
which frequently enſues from eating the luſcious palm- 
berries, and other rich fruits. All European and Ame- 
rican trees are ſaid to grow here in great perfection, 
eſpecially the mulberry, olive, laurel, Barbary pear, and 
orange-trees, which are peculiarly excellent; the fruit, 
in point of ſize, ſcent, and flavour, far exceed thoſe 
either in the Zaft or Vet Indies. They have alſo a 
very ſingular plant called the Summer Iſland red-wood, 
the berry of which is as red as the prickly-pear, and 
gives the ſame kind of tincture; it nouriſhes worms, 
which turn into flies that are ſomewhat larger than the 
cochineal fly, and have a medicinal virtue much ex- 
ceeding it. They have alſo a plant called the poiſonous 
weed, that grows much in the ſame manner as ivy; 
but this is the only noxious vegetable in any of theſe 
iſlands. | | 


theſe he found by ſending out two or three of his own 
to feed, which rambling home, a huge wild boar. fol- 
lowed them, and being killed, was found excellent 


whence it is concluded that the. Spaniards left them 
there to breed, they being of the fame kind with thoſe 
they carried to the continent of America. They have 
alſo all the other ſpecies of European cattle, but they 
are not very numerous. — 5 | 
Theſe iſlands abound. with a prodigious variety of 
kind of water-fowl . peculiar to thoſe iſlands, called 
cowkees ; they breed in the holes of the rocks, and in 
burrows like rabbits. T 
mew, and is of ſo gentle a nature as to be eaſily, caught; 


are likewiſe found the rumpted-bird and the pemlico, the 
laſt of which is ſeldom ſeen in the day-time. .. 


Among the. inſects in theſe iſlands the ſpider 
only one deſerving particular, mention, being. ſaid to be 


its colours are remarkably beautiful. Th 
The number of theſe iſlands has not been aſcertained : 

the principal of them are. St. George, St. David, Ire 

land, Somerſet, Long-i/land, 


bs The air of theſe iſlands has always been eſteemed ex- 
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Nonſuch. The firſt of theſe is the moſt conſiderable. 


known : ſome even affirm, that there is but one ſea- 


Their palmeto, which is a kind of 


bercies of theſe laſt trees have the ſtyptic quality of a 


This bird is of the ſize of a ſea- 


Bird. iſſand, Cooper, and 


tremely healthful; and the appearance of every thing in 


£ 
— 


There were no quadrupeds in the Bermudas but hogs, | 
| when Sir George Somers was ſhip-wrecked here; and 


meat. The hogs they afterward killed were all black, 


wild fowl, The Engliſh at their firſt coming found a 
and being very good food, ſuch numbers have been 
taken of them that they are now become ſcarce. Here 


is the 


larger here than in any other country in the world; and 


696 


b 

fiſting of about ſixty perſons. The ſalubrity of the 
climate ſoon attracted many others; among whom was 
the firſt harmonizer of Enghþb verſe, Waller ; who hav- 
ing been detected in forming a confederacy to oppoſe 
the violent meaſures of the republican parliameat, ſaved 
his life by betraying his friends, and paying 10,000 /. 
when eſcaped, to fecure himſelf from future imputa- 
tion, he took a voyage to theſe iſlands; which be 
deſcribes in the higheſt ſtyle of panegyric. The follow- 
ing paſſage is the moſt cloſely deſcriptive of any part 
of the three cantos of which the poem conſiſts, 


The naked rocks are not unfruitful there, 
But, at ſome conſtant ſeaſons, ev'ry year 
Their barren tops with luſcious food abound, 
And with the eggs of various fowls are crown'd. 
Tobacco is the worſt of things, which they 
To Engliſh landlords, as their tribute, pay ; 
Such is the mould, that the bleſt tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. 
With candy'd plantains and the juicy pine, 
On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes fat their wanton ſwine, 
Nature theſe cates with ſuch a laviſh hand 
Pours out among them, that our coarſer land 
Taftes of that bounty, and does cloth return, 
Which not for warmth, but ornament, is worn. 
For the kind Spring which but ſalutes us here, 
Inhabits there, and eourts them all the year, 
Ripe fruits and bloſſoms on the ſame trees live; 
At once they promiſe what at once they give. 
So ſweet the air, ſo moderate the clime, 
None fickly lives, or dies before his time, 
Heav'n ſure has kept this ſpot uncurſt, 
To ſhew how all things were created firft. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd 
Reſerve their fruit for the next age's taſte ; 
There a ſmall grain in fome few months will be 
A firm, a lofty, and a ſpacious tree. 
The „i, and the 9 
Now but a ſeed (preventing Nature's law) _ 
In half the circle of the year 
Project a ſhade, and lovely fruits do wear. 
ir trees, in our dull region ſet, 
So, in this northern tract, our hoarſer throats 
Viter | 


While the ſupporter of the poets' ſtyle, 
Pherbus, on them eternally does ſmile. 


— 


The number of people in all the iſlands is computed 
at about five thouſand. The only manufacture car- 
ried on here is that of ſail cloth. They ſeem to content 
themſelves with the plenty and pleaſure of their coun- 
try, and with enjoying a ſafe and quiet retreat from 
the troubles and cares of the reſt of the world. Indeed 
the inhabitants have conftantly maintained an excellent 
reputation, and the Bermudas have been equally remark- 
able for the fineneſs of the country, and the integrity, 
ſimplicity, and honeſty of the people. Their beauty 
and healthfulneſs, together with the amiable cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, induced the learned dean 
Berkeley, afterward biſhop of Cleyne, to erect an academy 
at the Bermudas for promoting uſeful learning and true 
religion in the Vg Indies ; and the Society for the 
- Propagation of the Goſpel aſſiſted him in procuring a 

nt from George I. for building a college here. 
That gentleman and three fellows of Trinty-college 
Dublin, with ſeveral of the doctor's relations, embark- 


ed on this undertaking ; but were driven by a ſtorm to 


Long-Iſland, in the province of New York, from whence 
the doctor, with his companions, went to ſeveral other 
towns in New England, where they preached : he ſettled 
for ſome time on Rhode and; but the deſign of erect- 


ing a college being laid aſide, they returned home, and 


ſoon after doctor Berkeley was promoted to the ſee of 
Clone in Ireland. | 53 : 
The cuſtom-houſe receipts at the port of St. George, 
in the year 1784, amounted to 273. ſterling, and the 
ex in falaries were 120. Fifteenth Report of the 
;ſfioners of the Public Accounts. 
The governor and council are appointed by the 
grown, and the repreſentatives of the people compoſe 
the aſſembly. The commerce of theſe "lands chiefly 
conſiſts in timber and proviſions, in building ſhips, and 
fending a ſmall quantity 9 to England, 
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The Bermudas were never inhabited by any race of 
Indians; the firſt ſettlement which was made there was 
the Engliſþ in the year 1612; the new colony con- 


BAHAMA IST ES. 


The BAHAMA, or Luc Av AN undi. 


HE BAHAMA iſlands are ſeated at the E. and 8. E. 

of Florjaa, and to the N. of Cuba, ſtretching from 

the N. W. to the S. E. between 21%. and 27%. N. lati- 
tude, and between 70%. and 80d. W. longitude. Theſe 
iſlands are very numerous; but there are only twelve 
worthy of notice. Between them and the continent of 
Florida, is the gulf of Bahama or Florida, through 
which the Spaniſh galleons fail in their paſſage to Europe. 
| Great ma, from which the reſt of theſe iſlands 
take their name, is ſeated in 26% 400. N. latitude, at 
the diſtance of fifteen or twenty leagues from Florida, 
and eight or ten to the W. of the iſland of Zuzaya, 
from which it is divided by a channel, which, notwith- 
ftanding its great breadth, is very dangerous from its 
rocks and ſands. Bahama is about fifty miles in length; 
and ſcarce any where ſixteen miles in breadth, and in 
many places not half ſo broad. It is however very 
pleaſant and fruitful, the air ſerene and temperate, 
and the ſoil remarkably rich, the iſland being wa- 
tered by a multitude of ſprings and brooks of freſh 
water. It formerly produced lacey of guatacum, ſaſſa- 
fras, on ings and red cad; but theſe were all 
deſtroy by the Spaniards; ſo that its chief produce at 
preſent is Indian Wheat: here are alſo ſeveral kinds of 
fowl, and a particular fort of rabbit: the reſt of theic 
proviſions and other neceſſaries the inhabitants obtain 
from Carolina and Florida. The people, both here and 
in the iſland of Providence, are capable of aſſiſting the 
ſhips that are driven upon their coaſt by the boiſterous 
winds and impetuous currents, which are very prevalent. 
PROVIDENCE iſland is ſituated in the centre of ſome 
hundreds of theſe iſlands, ſome of them many miles in 
length, and others only ſmall rocks riſing above the 


water; ſo that it is extremely dangerous for ſhips to be 


driven in among them by a tempeſt, This iſland lies in 
24. 300. N. latitude, and is about twenty-eight miles 
long and eleven broad, where it is wideſt. The ifland 
is beautiful, and abounds with trees, plants, fowl, and 
Ai. The moſt conſiderable profit formerly made by the 
planters aroſe from the misfortunes of ſuch as were 
ſhipwrecked, and whom they relieved ; or from thoſe 
who in a winter-voyage to the continent of America 
were driven to the Bahama iſlands, and put into Provi- 
dence for proviſions, where the traders who purchaſed 
them from Carolina kept ſtore-houſes for the purpoſe. 
The principal produce of the iſtand is ſalt and brefeleits- 
toad; they alſo ſow peaſe and Indian wheat. 

The other iſlands, although they do not merit any 
particular notice, amount to between four and five 
hund The moſt conſiderable of them, are Elu- 
thera, Harbour-1fland, Lucaya, Androſs, Cigates, which 
may be termed of the ſecond magnitude. Thoſe of the 
third are Cat-iſland, the firft land d:ſcovered by Columbus 
in America, and called by him St. Sebaſtian ; the natives 
then called it Guanabani, Yumeta, Samana, Mayaguana, 
Yuma or Exuma, Ynagua, Caicos, and Trjangula, The 
reſt, they are rather barren rocks than iſlands. 

The native Indians, a ſimple, harmleſs, inoffenſive 
people, received the firſt diſcoverers with the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment, flocked in crowds. to the European vellels, 
and admired every thing they ſaw ; but though they be- 
baved in a moſt inoffentve manner, the Spaniards, after 
Columbus's time, not thinking thoſe iſlands worth making 
a ſettlement upon, to the diſgrace of humanity, extirpated 
all the natives they found, though they were very numer- 
ous; and thus wantonly murdered many thouſands of 
innocent perſons, without any advantage to themſelves. 

"Theſe iſlands lying out of the courſe of ſhips bound 
to the continent of America, it was long before they 
were known to the Engliſb but in 1667 Captain William 
Sayle, in a voyage to Carolina, was forced among them 
in a ſtorm, and had an opportunity of examining them 
carefully, particularly a iſland to which he at firſt 


arge 
gave his own name; but N a ſecond time driven 
| upon it, he gave it the name of Providence. | 
On his return to England, he imparted to the pro- 
of the ſituation and 
Charles II. made # 


prietors of Carolina, a knowled 


circumſtances of theſe iſlands, 
grant of the Baba ilands to Gege- duke of 


Albe- 
mardi 
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marle, Anthony lord Aſhley, John lord Berkeley, William 
lord Craven, fir George Garteret, and fir Peter Colleton. 
The firſt governor ſent by the proprietors to Provi- 
dence- iſiand was Mr. Chillingworth, who ſailed thither 
about the year i672, when ſeveral people from England, 
and the other colonies, went to ſettle there ; but living 
a licentious life, and Mr. Chillingworth endeavouring to 
bring them to reaſon, they aſſembled in a tumultuous 
manner, and having ſeized him, ſhipped him off for 7a- 
maica, and then lived without control. | 

The proprietors, ſome years after, ſent another go- 
vernor to preſide over theſe turbulent ſettlers, but the 
Spaniards ſeized upon the iſland and diſpoſſeſſed the Eng- 
lifþ. It then remained uninhabited for ſeveral years ; until, 
about the time of. the Revolution, ſeveral Engliſb from 
Europe and America removed thither, and the proprie- 
tors again exerciſed their right of appointing a gover- 
nor. | 

About ten years after, Providence and the adjacent 
Hands contained near a thouſand inhabitants ;. ſome 
tobacco was planted, a ſugar-mill was ſet up, and other 
improvements were made; but in 1708, the Spaniards 
and French landed, ſurpriſed the fort, took the gover- 
ner priſoner, plundered and ſtripped the Engliſb, burnt 
the town of Naſſau, together with the church, ruined 
the fort, and ſpiked the guns: a'ter which they car- 
ried off the governor, and the blacks. ; 

The Bahama 1/lands at length becoming a receptacle 
for pirates, Captain Moodes Rogers, was appointed gover- 
nor, who ſailed for Providence in 1718, with a naval force 
deſtined to ſubdue the pirates; which having effected, 
he began to regulate the government, and nominated 
ſix of the adventurers who came with him to be of the 
council, to which he added ſix out of ſuch of the inha- 
bitants as had never been pirates. A few years after, 
the number of inhabitants was computed at fifteen 
Hundred, out of whom were formed three companies 
of militia, The face of affairs being thus changed, 
the town of Naſſau was rebuilt, and plantations laid 
out. Soon after the neighbouring iſland of Eleuthera 
was likewiſe ſettled : about fixty families fixing them- 
felves there, erected a ſmall fort for their defence. The 
like was done in Harbour-iſſand, where the plantations 
Joon grew more conſiderable, and a larger fort was 
built for the protection of the inhabitants. Cat Iſiand 
was alſo ſettled. Captain Rogers likewiſe defeated the 
Spaniards, who, after three ſeveral preparations, at- 


tacked him with two thouſand men; which force he 


repulſed, and burnt two of their ſhips of war in their 
retreat. At length Mr. Rogers returned to England, 
and was ſucceeded in his government by captain. Fitz- 
Hilliams; and ever ſince this laſt ſettlement of theſe 
iflands, they have been continually improving, though. 
they advance but ſlowly, | | 
| 10 the year 1776, the. iſland of Providence was in- 
vaded and deſpoiled, by a ſquadron of American ſhips 
conſiſting of five frigates. In the year. 1782, the 
Spaniards took the iſland, which in the. next year was 
retaken by Col. Devereaux; and by the 7th article of 
the peace which followed, his Catholic majeſty reſtored 
to Great Britain all the Bahamas. . _ © 
The expences of the cuſtoms in the Bahama iſlands, 
in the year 1784, according to the fifteenth report of 
the commiſſioners appointed to examine, the public ac- 
counts, was 201 J. ſterling, and the receipts on duties 


only 82 | 
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Antilles, which, as diſtinguiſhed from - the Carribbee 
„contain only 4 75 Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and 
orto Rico, with ſome imall iſlands that are, geographi- 
. cally, appendant to them. TY Sel 1 
N the largeſt of all the Britiſb fands in Ame- 
rica, was named by Columbus St. Fe which it retained 
While in the poſſeſſion of the paniards ; but after be- 
ing taken by the Engliſb, it obtained its ancient name. 
It extends from 
Vor. II. 


HIS is 8 of the iſlands called the Graater! 
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London, and from 179. 500. to 18%. 42ʃ. N. latitude ; 
and is about a hundred and fixty miles in its greateſt 
length from Point Negril on ibe W. to Point Morant on 
the E. and ſeventy in its greateſt breadth from the Point 
of Portland on the S. to Gallina Point, on the N. but 
* leſs toward each end. It is twenty-four leagues 
of Cuba, and thirty W. of Hiſpaniolaagg. 
Being within the tropie, it has the trade wind con- 
tinually on the S. fide of the iſland, which is: called 
the ſea- breeze. It begins to blow about eight o'clock 
in the morning, increaſes till twelve at noon, decreaſes 
as the ſun deſcends, and entirely ſubſides by four 
o'clock in the afternoon. The land breeze begins 
about eight in the evening, blowing four leagues 
into the ſea; it continues increaſing till twelve at night, 
and decreaſes again till four. Thus, as the land-wind 
blows at night, and the ſea-breeze during the day, no 
{hips can come into port except in the day-time, nor go 
out but at break of day, or ſoon after. aa z 21 
The whole iſland is interſected by one continued ridge 
of hills, which runs from E. to W. through the middle 
of it, and are called the Blue Mountains, on each- fide 
of which are chains of leſſer mountains, which gradually 
ſink as they approach the ſhore. The mountainous part 
is very ſteep, and the higheſt hills on their N. and S. ſides 
are furrounded by very deep channels made by the vio- 
lent rains, which almoſt every day fall on the mountains, 
and firſt wearing a ſmall channel for their paſſage, and 
afterward carrying every thing before them, form 
channels extremely deep. Moſt of the ſavannas, or 
plains, cleared of wood and fit for paſture, lie near the 
S. fide of the iſland ; they reſemble our meadow land, 
and a perſon may rice ſeveral miles without meeting 
with the leaſt aſcent: ſome of the plains within land are 
environed with hills. After rain they appear green and 
fertile; but after a long drought look yellow and parched. 
The principal harbours in the ifland are Port Royal 
and King ſton, which are fine and capacious ; Old Har- 
bour, Carliſle. and Montego Bays, Bluefields ; Pert Mo- 
rant, at the E. end of the iſland ; and Port Negril, at 
the W. end: beſide which there are others on the 8. 
and N. ſides; but it is dangerous approaching the coaſt 
without a pilot, on account of the coral rocks, with 
which it is every where encompaſſemn. 
None of the rivers of Jamaica are navigable; for, 
riſing in the mountains, in the centre of the. iſland, 
they precipitate themſelves down the rocks to the N. 
and S. falling into the fea before they have run many 
miles, frequently carrying down with them large trees 
and huge pieces of rock; ſeveral of them have cataracts 
fifty or ſixty feet high. In dry years, water is very 
ſcarce in the ſavannas at a diſtance from the rivers, ſo 
that many cattle die with driving to water. lt. is re- 
markable, that ſome of the rivers in the mountains in 
ſeveral places riſe above and fink under ground, and in 


„* 


| particular the Rio d'Oro falls and riſes two or thiee 


times. Another peculiarity is, that ſome of the ſprings 
and rivers petrify their channels by encruſting them 
with a cement which unites the gravel and ſand in their 
bottoms. There are alſo ſeveral hot ſprings,. and many 
others that are ſalt and form lakes, particularly Rzotto, 
a lake that receives much water, and has no viſible 
diſcharge. In theſe lakes, and in ponds formed by ſea- 
water, large quantities of ſalt is produced by the heat ex- 
haling the moiſture. e ging 

The mountains, and indeed the greateſt part of the 


| iſland, are covered with fine woods that never loſe their 
| verdure, but look for ever green, and are gay in every 


ſeaſon. Nor are the beauties of the better cultivated- 
vallies inferior to theſe ; they too wear the verdant 
robe of nature, and pleaſe no leſs when they are laid 
out with the niceſt art and care, and produce the richeſt 
plants, as the ſugar-cane, ginger, pimento, and others. 
Here are likewiſe the fineſt orange and lemon-trees in 
great abundance. Fruit is ſo common that few regard 
it; on the way-lides the. citron, the flar- apple, the 
 guava, and the mamee, grow wild. But theſe advan- 
ages are counterbalanced by many diſagreeable eircum- 
ſtances : the rivers are infeſted by the dreadful alligator, 
the fens and marſhes nouriſh the guano and gallwaſp, 


75% 20', to 78. W. longitude from 


with numberleſs ſnakes and noxious animals, and the 
80 ee a on ſcorching 
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R—_ heat of a vertical ſun renders the ifland 
kly. 

The longeſt day in ſummer is about thirteen hours, 
and the ſhorteſt in winter about eleven. At nine in the 
forenoon the air grows intolerably hot, and could ſcarce 
be endured, were it not for the ſea-breeze already men- 
tioned. Indeed the hot and moiſt temperament of the 
air would ſoon bring on peſtilential diſeaſes, that would in 
a ſhort time convert the country to a deſert, had not the 
wiſe Contriver of all things prepared thoſe friendly gales, 
the ſea and land breezes, to temper the air and render 
it refreſhing. | 

The nights are ſometimes cool, and the dews are ſo 
copious within land, that in a morning the water drops 
from the leaves of the trees as if ſprinkled with rain. 
Theſe chilly and piercing dews, which fall every night 
after the pores have been opened by the extraordinary 
heat of the day, are found to. be extremely unwhole- 
ſome ; and ſtrangers who expoſe themſelves to their in- 
Auence, ſeldom eſcape without a ſevere ſickneſs. 

Inſtead of dividing the year into ſpring, ſummer, au- 
tumn, and winter, its only diviſions are the dry and wet 
ſeaſons : nor are theſe regular, but vary in many parts 
of the iſland. Thus about the Blue Mountain valley, 
and ſeveral hilly places, ye have more or leſs rain 
every day in the year, and plant the ſugar-cane at the 
ſame time they are cutting others for uſe, On the N. 
ſide the ſeaſons are pretty regular; they begin to plant 
in Auguſt, and continue till Chriſtmas, all which time 
they are ſure of rain ; after that, till the end of March, | 
they have none; but then it begins again, and continues 
during the months of April May. Several parts of 
the iſland, which were once the choiceſt and richeſt 
ſpots, and had fine ſugar-works, which uſed annually | 
to produce many ted hogſheads of that valuable 
commodity, are now only fit for grazing cattle, 
being dry ſor almoſt nine months in the year. This is 
afcribed to the cutting down the woods; for the 
trees red and retained great quantities of vapours, 
which were diffuſed in rain. e months of July, 
Auguſt, and September, are called the hurricane months, 
becauſe they then happen moſt ftequently. 

It lightens almoſt every night, but attended with little 
thunder, which, whenever it happens, is very terrible; 
the claps being aſtoniſhingly loud, and the lightning in 
theſe violent ftorms frequently does great execution. 
In February or March they expe& earthquakes, which 
have ſometimes been as dreadful as any recorded in bil- 
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a thin fkin or bark, and within is of a white ſpongy 
ſubſtance full of juice, which the flaves and others 
ſuck; nothing being pleaſanter and more nouriſhing 
when it is ripe, and taken with moderation. Upon this 
occaſion they cut the rind, and put the ſpongy part 
into the mouth, when the juice wil! come more freely 
than honey out of the comb. This ſweetneſs is ex- 
tremely agreeable, and far from being ſurfeiting. Of 
this juice are made ſugar, rum, and molaſſes. 
he ſeaſon for planting ſugar-canes is from Auguſt 
to the beginning of December, and they do not arrive to 
maturity till they bave been a year and a half in the 
round. Their manner of growing is in ſprouts, three, 
our, or five, from one root. The cane: tops make very 
good food for horſes and black cattle; but the ſolid canes 
are carried to the mill. | 5 a 
They are planted by digging long trenches in the earth, 
about ſix inches deep, and as many broad, laying a 
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| double row of canes along in the trench, one by an- 
| other, then the earth is thrown in, and another trench 


dug at about two feet diſtance, till all the land is 
planted by laying the canes along. I bus they produce 


| the greateſt number of ſprouts ; for this way a branch 


ſhoots out of every joint of the cane. The firſt plan- 
ters uſed to thruſt a piece of cane perpendicularly into a 
hole, at certain diſtances, which yielded no ſhoot but 
from the top, and having three ot four ſprouts whoſe 
whole weight depended on one root, when they grew 
tall and heavy, the ftorms looſened the roots ; but by 
this modern way of planting the root is ſecured, and the 
produce increaſed. They come up ſoon after they are 
planted, and in about twelve weeks they grow two feet 


high. | 

hovered eff. planter is to weed the canes, and 
to dung them; but this laſt is done either when they are 
planted or when they are grown two feet high, and this 
is the greateſt trouble and expence the planter beſtows ; 
for, but for this dunging, a third part of the negroes 
would execute every part of the buſineſs. 

When tbe canes are zipe they are cut down, ſtripped 
of their leaves and tops, bundled up in faggats, and 
carried to the mill by mules, or in carts drawn by 
horſes. The mills are turned by oxen or horſes ; and 
ſome ſubſtantial planters have erected wind-mills : there 
the juice is preſſed out by wooden rollers caſed with iron, 
and at the bottom of the mill is a hollow place which 
receives the juice, from whence it is conveyed by leaden 
pipes into à ciſtern near the boiling-houſe, where it 


tory; ſome of theſe we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to 
mention. Indeed, the inhabitants obſerve ſeveral days 
in the year in a ſolemn manner, on account of ſtorms 
and earthquakes. 

According to the beſt obſervations, there is not one 
third of the country inhabited; there are indeed plan- 
tations round the iſland, but none at any great diſtance 
from the ſea; and even theſe are ſo far from being cul- 
tivated, that the greateſt part of the ground is not 
cleared, but is overgrown with wood; yet the ſoil is in 
ſome places ſo exceedingly fertile, that one acre has been 
known to yield ſeveral hogſheads of ſugar. | 


The Vegetables of Jamaica, with a particular Deſcription 
of the — 2 its Culture 8 mal - 
ing Sugar : the Pimento-Tree, the Cocoa, or Choco- 

| late-Tree, the wild Cinnamon Coffte-Tree, and Ginger; 
— conciſe Account of the Beaſts, Birds, Inſects, and 


N O ſorts of European grain grow here; they have 


of various kinds, but none of them reſembling ours, 
with variety of roots. Fruits, as hath been already ob- 

The ſugar-plant grows in a long ftalk, or cane, di- 
vided by joints, two, three, four, or five inches aſun- 
der, and about fix feet high; the ſprouts and leaves at 
the top, riſing ſo as to make it near eight feet in all. 
The body of the eane ſeldom exceeds an inch in dia- 
meter; the colour of its tops is a pure graſs- green, but 


2 


only maize, or Indian corn, Guinea corn, peaſe 


muſt not remain above one day, leſt it ſhould grow 
ſour. | From thence it is conveyed through a gutter, 
faxed to the walls of the boiling-houſe, tothe clarifying 


| copper, or boiler, and there boiled till all' the groſs mat- 


ter riſing to the top is ſkimmed off, It is then carried 
into a ſecond, and fo into a third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, 
and ſeventh boiler ; and is.cqntinually kept ſtirring and 
boiling till it comes to a conſiſtency; and yet all this 
| boiling would only reduce it to a thick clammy ſub- 
ſtance; but to turn it to grain they pour in ſome lime- 
water, on which the ſugar begins to riſe up with à tur- 
bulent and ungovernable fury, occaſioned by the fer- 
mentation of the liquor from the lime - water and the ve- 
hement heat of the fire; when, to prevent its running 
over, they throw in a ſmall piece of tallow no larger 
than a nut, which ſoon cauſes it to fall. The liquor is at 
length emptied into a cooler, where it remains till it is 
fit to be potted. The pots are wide at the top, tapering 
downward, and a hole is left for the molaſſes to drain. 
[n refining the o_ the firſt degree of pureneſs is per- 
mitting the molaſſes to drain away with the top of the 
pot open, by which means the air hardens the ſugar 
before it has time to reſine by ſeparation. The ſecond 
degree is procured by covering the pots at the top with 
elay; the firſt requires but one month to xehae, and the 
other four months. | | 
We ſhall now deſcribe: the principal trees, and ſhall 
begin with the pimento, which produces Jamaica pep- 
per, or allſpice. It is as thick as a man's thigh, it 
riſes ſtraight above thirty feet, and is covered with a very 
ſmooth ſkin of a grey colour: it is branched out on ever 
hand, having the end of its twigs ſet with leaves of ſeveral 


the eane itſelf when ripe, is yellowiſh, It is covered with | 


ſizes, the largeſt being four or five inches long, and two 
—_— 
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or three broad in the middle, whence it decreaſes in both 
extremes —_- a point. The ends of the twigs are 
branched into bunches of flowers, each ſtalk ſuſtaining 
a flower bending back, within which bend are many 
ſtamina of a pale green colour : theſe flowers have a 
branch of crowned berries, the crown being made up of 
four ſmall leaves, at firſt greeniſh ; but when ripe 
black, ſmooth, and ſhining, containing, in a moi 
green aromatic pulp, two large ſeeds, ſeparated by a 
membrane. This tree grows in all the hilly parts of 
the iſland ; but chiefly on the N. fide. It flowers in 
une, July, and Auguſt, and the fruit ſoon ripens. 
here is no difficulty in curing the Pimento, or Jamaica 
pepper : they climb the trees, and pull the green unripe 
fruit, which they expoſe to the ſun till it becomes of a 
brown colour, and is fit for the market. According to 
Sir Hans Sloane, this is the beſt, the moſt temperate, 
mild, and innocent of all ſpices. | 4 
The body of the cacao, or chocolate- nut - tree, is com- 
monly about four inches in diameter, and about twelve 
feet from the ground to the top of the tree ; the choco- 
Jate-nuts grow in pods, or long ſhells, each having 
three, four, or five kernels of about the ſize of cheſnuts; 
ſeparated from each other by a pleaſant refreſhing white 
ſubſtance, nearly of the conſiſtence of the pulp of a 
Toaſted apple, moderately ſharp and ſweet. A bearing 
tree generally yields from two to eight pounds of nuts a 
year. The manner of curing them is to cut them down 
when ripe, and lay them in a heap to ſweat three or 
four days in the pods: after this the pods are cut, the 
nuts taken out, put in a trough, and covered with plan- 
tain-leaves, where they ſweat again about ſixteen or 
twenty days. After this they are put to dry three or 
four weeks in the ſun, and then they become of a red- 
iſh dark colour. The pods grow only out of the body, 
or great limbs and boughs, and there are bloſſoms, with 
young and ripe fruit on the ſame tree at the ſame 
time, | ' 
The wild cinnamon is about twenty or thirty feet high, 
having many branches and twigs hanging downward, 
which form a very handſome top. The bark conſiſts of 
two parts, one outward and another inward ; the out- 
ward is thin, of a whitiſh grey colour, and of an aroma- 
tic taſte : the inward bark is much thicker than the true 
cinnamon, paler, and of a much more biting and aro- 
matic taſte, ſomething like that of cloves. The leaves 
ſhoot out near the ends of twigs without any order, 
ſtanding on foot-ſtalks, each of them two inches in 
length, and one in breadth. They are of a yellowiſh 
green colour, and are-ſmooth and ſhining, without any 
inciſures about their edges. The ends of the twigs 
are branched into bunches of ſcarlet or purple flow- 
ers, which falling off, are ſucceeded by cluſters of 
roughiſh green berries of the ſize of a large pea, that 
contain a pale green thin pulp, and four black ſhining 
ſeeds of an irregular figure. All the parts of this tree, 
when freſh, are very hot and aromatic; but the inward 
bark of the tree is what is Via uſe, both in the 
Engliſh plantations in the Vaſi Indies and in Europe, and 
it is eaſily cured by only cutting off the bark, and letting 
it dry in the ſhade. The ordinary ſort of people in the 
Ni Indies uſe it inſtead of all other ſpices, it being 
thought very good to conſume the immoderate humi- 
dity of the ſtomach, to help digeſtion, and expel wind. 
Rum loſes its diſagreeable ſmell if mixed with thi 
In the courſe of the laſt war Lord Rodney captured 
French Eaft India ſhip, on board of which were ſevera 
of the ſpice plants in a very healthy ſtate. Theſe th 
admiral preſented to the governor of Jamaica; they wer 
Planted on the moſt favourable ſpots which could be 
choſen on the iſland, and have ſo far ,ſucceeded, tha 
they promiſe, when arrived at a tate of maturity, tc 
fructify, and yield a ſupply of thoſe valuable articles o 
'merchandize. See a paper in the tranſactions of the 
Society for encouraging Arts, ManufaQures and Com- 
merce, for the year 1780, page 229. 5 SI 
Coffie is now much cultivated here: it is a large 
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ſhrub, with leaves of a dark green; the berries grow in 
_ great ae any buſh will produce ſeveral pounds. 


INDIES. 


| alſo ſalt cod from New 
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The berry is incloſed in a fine ſcaflet pulp, which is 
too Juſcious to be palatable ;' however many eat it. 
| When it is ripe it turns black, and then the fruit is 
gathered, the berries ſeparated from the huſk, and expoſed 
'to the fun till they are well cured and fit for the 
market, 2 2 | 70 5 « * : | '7 
| Here are alſo the cabbage- tree, the cedar, and the 
maſtic-trees, which grow to à great height; the mabo- 
gany-tree, the totton=trez, the manchineel, and a great 
number of others. The iſland likewiſe abounds with 
dyers woods, as fuftic, red - wood, lagtoodd, e. 
„Among the drugs and medicinal herbs are guaiacum, 
| china-root, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, vaniloes, ginger, &c. Ginger 
ſhoots forth blades from its root not unlike thoſe: of 
wheat, The fta}k ſeldom exceeds eighteen inches in 
height; from its fide grow ſharp- pointed leaves ahout 
five inches long, the extremity of the ſtalk ending in- a 
ſoft pointed ſpire. When the plant is dug up, the roots 
are races of ginger, which are ſcraped clean, and dried 
in the ſun. The uſual time of planting this root is in 
May and June, and of digging it up in February and 
March. | t it 
Among the animals are the land and ſea-turtle, and 
the alligator. Here are all forts of fowl, wild and tame, 
and in particular more parrots than in any of the other 
iflands ; beſides parokeets, pelicani, ſnipes, teal, Guinea 
hens, geeſe, ducks, and turkies; the humming-bird, and 
a great variety of others. The rivers and bays abound 
with fin. e * 
With reſpect to the reptiles and inſets ; among the 
mountains numberleſs adders and other noxious animals 
are bred, as are in the fens and marſhes the guana and 
galliwaſp ; but theſe laſt are not venomous. Among the 
inſects are the tron, or chegoe, which eats into the ner- 
vous and membranous parts of the fleſh of the negroes, 
and the white people are ſometimes plagued with them. 
They get into the toes and eat the fleſh to the very bone. 
Theſe inſets enter any part of the body, but chiefly 
the legs and feet, where they breed in great numbers, 
and ſhut themſelves up in a bag. As ſoon as a perſon 
feels them, which is not perhaps till a week after they 
have entered the body, they pick them out with a 
needle or the point of a penknife, taking care to deſtroy 
the bag entirely, that none of the eggs, which are like 
nits, may be left behind. Muſkettoes are a terrible 


The Food, Dreſs, Buildings, Coin, Diſtempers, Mamers 
and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants of JAMAICA. 
THE common bread here is plantain, yams, and 
caſſava ; the firſt is of an oblong form, grows in 
cluſters on the tree, and when pulled green and roafted 
eats very deliciouſly. The hams are à kind of potatoe, 
but of a much larger ſite, ſome of them weighing ſeve- 
ral pounds. Cafſave the root of a ſhrub taken and 
ſqueezed, the juice being a mortal poiſon; yet this root, 
when properly prepared, is very wholeſome and agree- 
able food ; when dry it is grated and put in water, where 
it ſtands a conſiderable Ane: the water being poured 
off, and the flour dried, it is made into cakes, and baked 
on a griddle' over the fire. "Theſe cakes are white and 
criſp, and are preferred by the Creoles to any other bread 
whatever.” Theſe ſeveral kinds of food are not peculiar 
to this jſland, but are eaten in moſt of the other iſlands, 
and on the continent of North America. ES THIS 
There are ſuch plenty of hogs, that many plantations 
have ſeveral hundreds of them; and their fleſh is exceed - 
ing ſweet and delicate. Their beef is tough and lean ; 
the mutton and lamb tolerable: the cattle bred on the 
iſland are very few. The wool of the ſheep here re- 
ſembles the hair of a goat; theſe ſheep are larger than 
thoſe in England. Here is à variety of wild-fowl, as 
well as common poultry; and the tortoiſe, or turtle, 
caught on the coaſt,” is much admired.” They have 
| ewfoundland, with ſalt beef from 
the ſlaves are ſeldom allowed freſh pro- 


— 


Ireland, for 
viſions. : 1 | 
The common drink for perſans in affluent circum- 

| | ſtances 


z 
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quently taken to exceſs, has obtained the name of *©* kill- 
devil:“ thouſands loſe their lives by it, eſpecially thoſe 
- who are juſt come to the iſland, for they cannot drink 
it to exceſs without 2 themſelves to imminent 
danger; as, by heating the b 
which in a few hours ſend them to the grave. They 
have alſo ale and claret, but theſe are extravagantly 
dear. 5 A F I OY 
With reſpe& to dreſs, the heat renders many cloaths 
inſupportable, and therefore. the men generally wear only 
- thread-ſtockings, linen-drawers, a veſt, a handkerchief 
tied round the head, and a hat upon it. Wigs are never 
uſed but on Sundays, or in court-time, and then gen- 
- tlemen appear very gay in coats of filk, and veſts trim- 
meds with filver. he ſervants wear a coarſe linen- 
- frock, which buttons at the-neck and hands, long trow- 
ſers of the ſame, a checked ſhirt, and no ſtockings, 
'The negroes generally go naked, except thoſe that at- 
tend gentlemen, who take care to have them dreſſed in 
their own livery. NN | | 
The ladies wake as gay an appearance here as in any 
part of Eurepe; they dreſs as rich, and appear with as good 
+a grace. Their morning habit is a looſe night-gown, 
careleſsly wrapped about them; before dinner they put 
off their diſhabille, and ſhew themſelves in all the ad- 


vantage of a rich, neat, and becoming dreſs. The ſer- | 


vant-maids have generally a cotton or ſtriped Holland 
gown, and plain head-cloaths. Many of the negro 
women in the country go almoſt naked; for they do 
not know what ſhame is, and are ſurpriſed at an Eu- 
ropean's baſhfulneſs 3 but in town they are obliged to 
2 a kind of petticoat, and ſome of them are neatly 
dreſſed. 8 7; | 


The gentlemen's houſes are generally built low, of | 


one ſtory, and conſiſt of five or {ix handſome apartments 
beautifully lined, and floored with mabogany ; they have 
generally a piazza, to which is an aſcent by ſeveral 
— and this ſerves as a ſcreen. againſt the heat. In 
the towns are ſeveral houſes two ſtories high; but this 


-is. diſapproved of, becauſe they are ſeldom known to | 
ſtand the ſhock of an earthquake, or the fury of a ſtorm. | 
well in poor miſerable huts built with 


reeds. n 5 1 | 

There are few gardens that deſerve notice; the chief 
curioficies they produce are Engliſh peas, cabbages, ſome 
kinds of European fruits, and others peculiar to the cli- 
mate. The apple-tree ſeldom comes to any perfection, 
and continues to bear but a very few years; the ſame may 


alſo be ſaid of other fruits that thrive with us : indeed the 
plants and fruits which flouriſh here would alone be | 


ſufficient to render the gardens more delightful than can 
be imagined; but they deſpiſe the orange, the lemon, 
the cacao, and the pomegranate ; and prefer to the fine 
. ſhade and fragrance of theſe a number of ſhrubs that are 
of no manner of uſe. , 


The current coin is entirely Spaniſh, and. Engliſh mo- | + 
. ney is ſeldom ſeen, except in the cabinets of the curious. | 


There is no place perhaps where ſilver is ſo plentiful : 
they uſe no copper, and the loweſt piece is a ryal, which 
here paſſes for ſeven-pence halfpenny ; but a balf- 
penny in Britain will go farther. A perſon cannot dine 
for leſs than a piece of cight, and the common rate of 
- boarding is three pounds a week. | 
The common diſtempers here are high fevers and the 
belly-ach. The fevers are generally extremely violent, 
and a few hours gh par carry off the perſon afflicted 
with this diſorder. Few eſcape them on their firſt arrival, 
and many die by the firſt attack. The belly-ach, or 
dry-gripes, is the ſevereſt pain that can be eadured : it 
frequently takes away the uſe of the limbs, which is 
never recovered. The common remedies for this diſ- 
eaſe are gentle doſes of phyſic and clyſters. After they 
are ſomewhat recovered, the cold bath proves of great 
_. uſe in reſtoring the patient to his former vigour. The 

phyſicians bare grnery/ly make Jarge fortunes, and there 

have been ſeve 

ſpicuous and eminent in the learned world. 


at Jamaica, who have been very con- 
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ſtances is Madeira wine mixed with water; while thoſe 
of inferior rank drink rum-punch, which being fre- 


00d, | it brings on fevers, | 
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The Diviſions and principal Towns of JAMAICA : its Ge- 
vernment and Trade; with a particular Account of the 
Logwood Cutters in the Bay of HonpuRas, and the 
Trade carried on with the SPANIARDS in AMERICA. 


HE whole iſland is divided into three counties, 

namely, Middleſex, Surry, and Cornwall. The 
county of Middleſex contains about 1, 305, 235 acres ; 
it has eight pariſhes, fifteen towns or villages, and ſends 
ſeventeen repreſentatives to the houſe of y, The 
county of Surry contains 672,616 acres ; it has ſeven 
pariſhes, twelve towns and villages, and ſends fixteen 
members, The county of Girnwall contains 1, 522, 149 
acres; has five. pariſhes, ten towns or villages, and ſends 
ten members. - 
1 20 following table gives a general view of the whole 
iſland, 


* 
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PoRT ROYAL was formerly the capital of the iſland ; 
it ſtood upon the very point of a long narrow neck of 
land, which, toward the ſea, formed part of the border 
of a very noble harbour of its own name. In this har- 
bour above a thouſand fail of the largeſt ſhips could 
anchor with the greateſt convenience and ſafety ; and the 
water was ſo deep at the quay of Port Royal, that veſſels 
of the greateſt burden could lay their broad - ſides to the 
wharfs, and load and unload at very little expence or 
trouble. This convenience weighed ſo much with the 
inhabitants, that they choſe this ſpot for their capital, 
though the place was a hot dry ſand, that did not pro- 
duce any of the neceſſaries of life, and not even freſh 


water. However, its advantageous ſituation rendered it 


a conſiderable place, and it contained two thouſand 
houſes very handſomely built, 775 which let at as 


high a rate as thoſe of Londn. It grew to all this in 
: ar abort The co al Bee <0 GOaue 
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JAMAICA. . . 
about thirty years, and there were few places in 
the world which for the ſize could be compared to this 
town for trade, wealth, and an entire corruption of 
manners. 

On the ninth of June, 1692, an earthquake, which 
ſhook the whole iſland to its foundations, over- 
whelmed the city, and buried nine-tenths of it eight 
fathoms under the water. This earthquake not only 
demoliſhed the city, but made a terrible devaſtation all 
over the iſland, and was followed by a contagious diſ- 
eaſe which was near giving the finiſhing hand to its de- 
ſtruction, | 

The city was rebuilt after the earthquake, but ten 
years after it was deſtroyed by a dreadful fire. Yet the 
extraordinary convenience of the harbour induced the 
inhabitants once more to rebuild it, But in 1722, one 
of the moſt dreadful hurricanes on record reduced it a 
third time to a heap of rubbiſh. Warned by theſe ex- 
traordinary. calamities, - the cuſtom-houſe and public 
offices were removed from thence, and the principal in- 
habitants ſettled on the oppoſite ſide of the bay at the 
town of King on. Port Royal has, however, three or 
four handſome ſtreets, ſeveral croſs lanes, a fine church, 
an hoſpital for fick and diſabled ſoldiers, and a yard 
for the king's naval ſtores, with conveniences for the 
workmen employed about the king's ſhips. The har- 
bour is guarded by one of the ſtrongeſt forts in the I 
Indies, which has a line of near a hundred pieces of 
cannon, and a conſtant garriſon of ſoldiers. 

KINGSTON is well ſupplied with freſh water, and 
all manner of accommodations. The ſtreets are broad, 
erfectly ſtraight, and cut each other at right angles. 
t is about a mile long and contains above a thouſand 
houſes, many of them handſomely built, though low, 
with porticos, and every convenience for a comfortable 
habitation in ſuch a climate. Here the inferior courts 
fit, and the receiver general, ſecretary, and ſurveyor, 
are obliged to keep offices. It has one or two churches, 
the Jews have two ſynagogues, and the Quakers a meet- 
ing-houſe. The fortifications of the harbour were 
reatly improved by Vice Admiral (afterward Sir Charles) 

; owe who was governor from the year 1752 to 1757. 
Not far from Xing /ton the river Cobre, a conſiderable 
but not navigable ſtream, falls into the ſea : and upon its 
banks ſtands ST, JaGo DE LA VEGA, or SPANISH 
Towx, the ſeat of the government, and the place where 
the courts of juſtice are held, and conſequently the me- 
tropolis of Jamaica, though it is inferior in ſize to King- 
fron. However, though it has leſs buſineſs, it has more 
gaiety. Here reſide many perſons of large fortunes, who 
make a very ſplendid figure. | 
The king of Great Britain appoints the governor and 
council of Jamaica; the repreſentatives of the people, 
which compoſe the houſe of 1 he" are choſen by the 
freeholders. The council conſiſts of a preſident and ten 
members; the houſe of aſſembly, of forty-three members, 
one of whom is choſen ſpeaker. The governor is cap- 
tain-general, admiral, and chancellor of the iſland ; has 
ower to iſſue out all ſorts of commiſſions ; to ſummon 
and diflolve aſſemblies; to make counſellors; to pardon 
all crimes, except treaſon or murder, and even for thoſe 
to grant a reprieve; to place and diſplace all officers who 
are not by patent: in a'word, to act with ſovereign au- 
thority under his majeſty 3 and has a negative voice in 
all acts of the aſſembly. As he is chancellor, he is 
impowered to grant adminiſtrations of the eſtates of per- 
ſons dying inteſtate, and executorſhips; and this laſt 
brings in a conſiderable profit. His ſtated ſalary is two 
thouſand five hundred pounds a year; the aſſembly vote 
the governor as much more, and this, with the other 
goon: profits of his office, make it in the whole little in- 


' ferior to ten thouſand poundsa year. 9 
The militia is under the direction of officers appointed 


by the governor, and all from ſixteen to ſixty are en- 
The revenue of the iſland is reckoned to amount to 
ſeventy thouſand pounds, out of which are paid a great 
number of public officers, who have very large ſalaries. 


The trade. of Jamaica principally conſiſts in the fol- 


lowing articles: firſt, ſugar, the ſecond is rum, of 
8 55 they export about four thouſand puncheons. 
Vol. II. | | 
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The third is molaſſes, in which they make a great part 
of their returns tor New England, where there are great 
diſtilleries. Theſe are all the produce of their grand 
ſtaple the ſugar- cane. The fourth is cotton, of which 
they ſend out two thouſand bags. The fifth are various 
miſcellaneous articles, as cacao, coffee, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of pimento, ginger, ſweet-meats, drugs for dyers and 
apothecaries, mahogany, and manchaneel-plank. Some 
of the moſt conſiderable articles of their trade are with the 
continent of New Spain and Terra Firma; for in the for- 
mer they cut great quantities of logwood, and both in 
the former and latter carry on an extremely profitable 
trade in negroes, and all the kinds of European goods 
carried thither from Spain by the flota. 

Both the logwood and contraband trade have been the 
ſubject of much contention, and even the cauſe of a war 
between England and Spain. The cutting of logwood 
in the bay of Honduras on the ſouthern ſide of the penin- 
ſula of Facatan, has been long fas as a right by Eng- 
land; and this privilege was confirmed to his Britannic 
majeſty's ſubjects in the moſt expreſs terms by the treaty 
of peace in 1763. | 

The logwood-cutters are chiefly compoſed of vaga- 
bonds and fugitives from all parts of North America, and 
their way of life is ſuitable. They live in a kind of 
lawleſs manner, though they elect one among them 
whom they call their kink, and to him pay as much 
obedience as they think fit. The country is low and 
extremely marſhy, the air moleſted by muſketoes, and 
the water infeſted with alligators; and yet a life of li- - 
centiouineſs, a plenty of rum, large gains, and a want 
of thought, have reconciled them both to the hardſhips 


| of their employment, the unwholeſomeneſs of the cli- 


mate, and the other dangers to which their lives are ex- 
poſed. They go always well armed, and are ſaid to 
amount to about one thouſand five hundred men. This 
trade employs much ſhipping, finds employment for a 
number of ſeamen, conſumes a confiderable quantity 
of Britiſh manufactures, and the value of returns 
are ſaid to be about ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling 
a year. ; : # 

There is ſtill a more profitable trade carried on be- 
tween this iſland and the Spaniſh continent, which has 
alſo been the cauſe of much diſpute between the courts 
of England and Spain. A ſhip from Jamaica, having taken 
in negroes, and a proper aſſortment of goods there, pro- 
ceeds, in time of peace, to a harbour called the Grout, 
about four miles from Porto Bello. A perſon who un- 
derſtands Spaniſh is directly ſent aſhore, to give the mer- 
chants of the town notice of the arrival of the veſſel; 
the ſame news is likewiſz carried with great ſpeed to 
Panama, from whence the merchants ſet out diſguiſed 
like peaſants, carrying jars almoſt filled with ſilver; 
but the top covered with meal, to deceive the officers of 
the revenue, Here the ſhip frequently remains trading 
five or ſix weeks together. The Spaniards uſually come 
on board, leave their money, and take their negroes, 
and their goods packed up in parcels making a load for 
a man, after they have been firſt handſomely entertained 


on board, and received proviſions ſufficient for their 


journey home. If the whole cargo is not diſpoſed of here 
the captain bears off eaſtward to the Brew, a harbour 
about five miles from Carthagena, where he ſoon finds 
a market for the reſt. There is no trade more profit- 
able than this; for they are paid in ready money, and 
the goods ſell higher than at any. other market.. It is not 
on this coaſt alone, but every where upon the Spaniſh 
main that this trade is carried on; nor is it by the Eng- 
liſh only, but the French from Hiſpaniola, the Dutch, 
from Caraſſea, and even the Danes have ſome ſhare in 
It. 
one of theſe veſſels, they make no ſcruple of confiſcat- 
ing the cargo, and of treating the crew little better than 


if they were pirates. by. | 
By an order of the king in council, dated 24th of 


| March 1786, for regulating the trade and commerce 


with the United States of America, as far as it reſpects 
the Yet India iſlands, all articles of merchandize 
brought from any of the American ſtates to any of the 
Britiſh India iſlands are required to be conveyed b 


P 
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However, when the Spanfh zuarda coſtas ſeize upon. 
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built ſhips, belonging to the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
and navigated according to law. Phe articles permittec 
to be imported into the Ve India iſlands under ſuch 
reſtrictions and regulations are ſpecified to be pitch, tar, 
turpentine, hemp and flax, maſts, yards and bowfprits, 
ſaves, heading boards, timber, ſhingles, and all other 
ſpecies of Jumber ; horſes, neat cattle, ſheep, hogs, 
poultry, and all other ſpecies of grain, being the growth 
or production of any of the United States of America ; 
alſo tobacco, in the fait and lawful way of barter and 
traffic. The articles i to be exported from the 
mis India iſlands to the ſtates of America are ſpecined to 
be, rum, ſugar, molaſſes, coffee, cocoa-nuts, ginger, 
and pimento. Theſe are required to be conveyed thither 
by Britiſh ſubjects, in Britiſh ſhips, navigated according 
to law ; that is, two thirds of the crew being na- 
tural born ſubjects of Great Britain; and the fame du- 
ties are to be paid upon the exportation of ſuch mer- 
chandize, as are paid for the ſame articles when ex- 
ported to any Britiſh colony or plantation in America. 

The ſtate of the cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports of the 
iſland of Famaica, in the year 1784, appears, by the 
15th report of the commiſſioners appointed to examine 
the public accounts, to be as follows: 


PAYMENTS. 
Salaries. |Incidents.] Groſs | Net | Deficiences 
. 4. Duties. Duties. on Balance. 

Kingſton - 920 10 1,960 983 5 
Savannah le Mar 30e 47 Z - 39 
St. Lucea - 300 35 . g — — 
Montego Ba — 355 77 n 2 | 
Port 3 — 300 65 3 = 392 

1,437 


Hiſtory of Jan AICA. 


HE iſland of Famaica was diſcovered by Columbus 
in his ſecond voyage, in the year 1594; bis ſon Don 


Diego was the firft European. governor of the iſland, and 
built the city of St. Jago de la Vega, now Spaniſh Town, 
On the firſt arrival of the Spaniards the Indians appeared 
in arms, and bravely reſolved to maintain their liberties 
againſt theſe bold intruders ; and had certainly been ſuc. 
ceſsful, at leaſt for a while, had not the Spaniards at 
length taken advantage of their ſimple natures, and 
deluded them by ſpecious ſhews of peace and deeply diſ- 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 


. Jamaica, 
troops was ſent over to the aſſiſtance of the planters. 
At length governor Trelawney, who preceded Sir Charles 
Knowles, entered into a treaty with them, by which it 
was agreed that they ſhould remain an independent ſtate, 
and be governed by their own magiſtrates, on condition 
that they — no more fugitives. They are ſaid 
now to live in a very friendly manner with the Engliſh 
and, in caſe of an invaſion, ſome imagine they would 
contribute greatly to the defence of the iſland; while 
others ſuppoſe hat theſe negroes are not yet to be 
truſted, and for this reaſon ſome of the beſt lands 
in the iſland which lie in their neighbourhood are not 
cultivated. 

After the Reſtoration the Spaniards ceded Jamaica to 
the king of England by treaty. Some of the troops em- 
ployed in its reduction had ſettled there; many of the 
royaliſts, who had been uneaſy at home, had ſought an 
aſylum in this iſland, and not a few planters from Bar- 
badoes were invited thither by the extraordinary fertility 
of the ſoil, and the other advantages which it afforded. 
The latter taught the former ſettlers the manner of 
raiſing the ſugar-cane, and making ſugar ; for at firſt 
they had wholly applied themſelves to the raiſing of ca- 
CaO, as the Spaniards had done before them. It was 
very happy for them that they fell into this new prac- 
tice, for the groves of the cacao- trees planted by the 
1 began to fail, and the new plantations did not 
thrive. 

W hat gave freſh life to this ſettlement, and at once 
raifed it to a ſurpriſing pitch of opulence, which it has 
ſince ſcarcely equalled, was the reſort thither of the pi- 
rates called the Buccaneers, Men who fought with the 
moſt deſperate bravery, and ſpent their plunder with the 
moſt laviſh extravagance, were welcome gueſts in 
Jamaica. They often brought very large ſums in 
pieces of eight, which, were immediately ſquandered 
in exceſſive gaming, wine, and women. Thus veſt 
fortunes were made, and the returnz of treaſure 
to England were prodigious. By this means the 
inhabitants had raifed ſuch funds, that when this 
ſource of wealth failed by the ſuppreſſion of the pirates, 
they were enabled to turn their induſtry into better 
channels; and they increaſed ſo faſt, that it was com- 
puted there were ſixty thouſand whites, and a hundred 
and twenty thouland negroes on the iſland.. 

But while the inhabitants were filled with the gayeſt 
hopes and rendered arrogant and luxuriant by wealth, 


ſembled proteſtations: but they in a ſhort time felt the 
diſmal effects of giving faith to the Spanzards, who were 
no ſooner in a condition to put their bloody deſigns 
in practice, than they began a horrid maſſacre, murder- 
ed, butchered, and deſtroyed, in a few years, to the 
amount of ſixty thouſand of the natives, and fcarce left 
one alive. Some took refuge in the woods, and retired 
to the caves and faſtneſſes, whither they were purſued 
and hunted by thoſe ſavage tyrants, and cut to pieces, 
Before this deſolation Jamaica was one of the beſt peo- 
pled iſlands of the Antilles; but ſuch was the deſtructive 
laughter which the Spamards made, that the very 
name of an Indian was in a few years rooted out, and 
none left to preſerve the memory of that once flouriſhing 


people. 


one of the moſt violent earthquakes that perhaps was 
ever felt plunged them, in an inſtant, into an abyſs: of 
miſery. Of this we have taken notice in treating of the 
deſtruction of Port Royal, in which city two thouſand 
whites and blacks periſhed. At the ſame time the 
houſes all over the iſland were thrown down, and the 
ſurviving inhabitants forced to dwell in huts, Two 
great mountains falling, ſtopped the courſe of a river, 
and cauſed it to become dry from that place for a whole 
day, by which means vaſt quantities of fiſh were ob- 
tained to the great relief of the diſtreſſed. An high 
mountain was ſplit, and part of it falling upon a level 
plain, overwheſmed ſeveral ſettlements ; and almoſt all 
the ſhips and floops in the harbour were loſt, A ge- 
; : neral fickneſs ſucceeded, which carried off a great 
This iſland was poſſeſſed by the Spaniards till Oliver | number of thoſe inhabitants which the earthquake had 
Cromwell, ſenſible of the advantages they obtained | ſpared. | | 

from their provinces in America, ſent a conſiderable] The enemies of Great Britain were not idle ſpectators 
ſquadron of men of war, commanded by the generals | of ſuch a dreadful event; the French propoſed to make 
Penn and Venables, in 1654, to take the fine iſland of | an eaſy conqueſt of a ruined iſland, where. poverty, 
Hiſpaniola. This they attempted, but being repulſed ſickneſs, and ever hardſhip prevailed; ſo much was 
with loſs, the principal commanders fearing to return to] Jamaica chan df They invaded the iſland with 
England without ſucceſs, wiſely reſolved to try what | firm hopes of ſucceſs : but though the inhabitants had 
could be done ſo many difficulties to ſtruggle with, they till retained 


againſt the iſland of Jamaica, before the 
inhabitants of that iſland ſhould be ſpirited up by their priſtine ſpirit and native courage ; the inyaders 
were repulſed, and only eighteen of them left to carry 


the news of the repulſe at Hiſpaniola. Having made 

good their landing, they attacked and took a fort, and | the news of their defeat. Their loſſes, however, ſeem 

ſoon obliged the Spaniards to capitulate ; who obtained | not yet to have been fully repaired. It is ſaid that at 

terms, and were ſecured in their perſons and effects. preſent the white inhabitants ſcarcely exceed twenty- 

| Notwithſtanding which many of the Spaniſp negroes re- five thouſand ſouls, and yet the blacks are computed 

tiring to the mountains maintained their ground there, [to amount to near ninety thouſand; an amazing diſ- 

and being afterward joined by ſeveral other fugitives proportion! | N 1 

from the Engliſb plantations, became very formidable; | | 
nor could they be ſubdued, though. a body of regular 
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The CARIBBEE ISLANDS, 


3. 


ANGUILLA and BARBUDA. 


W E now proceed to ſuch of the Caribbee Iſlands 
| as are ſubject to Great Britain. This name ſeems 

to have been given to ſome of thoſe iſlands. before they 
became ſubject to the Spaniards ; and at the time when 
Columbus diſcovered this part of the world, theſe iſlands 
were poſſeſſed by a fierce and ſavage race of men, who 


ST. CHRISTOPHER, 


THE iſland of ST. CHRISTO HER, commonly called 


ST. KiTT's, lies 177. 15, N. latitude; and 629. 


430. W. longitude, from Greenwich, it being about ten 
miles to the W. of Nevis, and fourteen leagues from 
Antigua, It extends twenty-five miles and a half in 
length; but its greateſt breadth is no more than ſeven. 
At the top of the Conprrhee-hills is a plain, not three 
hundred yards wide, ending at the edge of a cavity of a 
prodigious depth, and about a mile in circumference, 
containing ſulphur, from which riſe continual clouds 
of ſtea. A furlong to the 8. E. is a large rocky hill, 


were the terror of the iſlanders more to the weſt- | called Aount-Miſery, from a raſh man, who, attempting 


ward. Ten of theſe iſlands at preſent belong to .the 
Engliſh; theſe are Anguilla, Barbuda, St. Chriſtopher's, 
Nevis, Antega, or Antique, Montſerrat, Dominica, St. 


to aicend the precipice, fell backward, and was killed. 
This is the higheſt point of land on St. Chri/topher's, 
and it is ſaid to rife about a mile and a half perpendi- 


Vincent, Barbadoes, Granada, with the Granadines, or | cular from the ſea. In the ſulphureous Cavity above- 


Granadilios. The firſt fix with Guadaloupe, &c. are alſo 
termed Leeward lands ; and the laſt four with Martinico 
and Tobago are named Windward Iſlands. 

ANGUILLA, or SNAKE ISLAND, is a Jong and nar- 
row tract, winding ſomewhat in the manner of a ſnake, 
whence it received its name. This, which is the moſt 
northerly of the Caribbee Iſlands poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, 
- Is ſituated in 18 15/N. latitude, and 629. 35/. W. longi- 
tude: it is ten leagues in length and three in breadth. 

This iſland is woody, but perfectly level. Its climate 
is nearly the ſame with that of Jamaica. It abounds with 
tame cattle, with which it has been ſtocked by the Euro- 
peans; and alſo with the opoſſum, muſt-rat, alligator, 


mentioned are two or three round holes in the earth, 
vulgarly called the Devil's Coppers: they are two yards 
aſunder, and each about three feet in diameter. Mr. 


Smith ſays, that when he ſaw them, they boiled fiercer 
than ever he ſaw a ſugar- copper. On this hill there is a 


great quantity of pure brimſtone, and on its top is a 
powder-magazine. 

St. Chriſtopher's is repreſented by ſome writers as one 
of the moſt delightful iſlands in the world. Its moun- 
tains, notwithſtanding there are dreadful rocks and 
thick woods between them, riſe one above another, and 
are adorned by rows of trees that wear a perpetual ver- 
dure, intermixed with handſome houfes covered with 


and other animals common ia the ſame climate. The | ſhining late. The foil is light and ſandy. It is well 


Engliſh ſettled here in 1650. At preſent they chiefly 
ſubſiſt by huſbandry, and make a little ſugax: They 
are far from being remarkable for their induſtry, or 


ſupplied with ſprings, and at the foot of the mountains on 
the S. E. part of the iſland there are ſome hot ones pro- 
per for baths ; yet in ſome places water is ſcarce. The 


their numbers; and have been frequently pillaged by | iſland alſo affords much ſalt, which is produced in a 


the French, who in 1745 made a deſcent upon the 


ſalt Jake, ſuppoſed to contain about eighty acres ; where 


iſland, to the number of a thouſand men, when fix | the ſun, exhaling the water during the dry ſeaſon, leaves 
hundred of them, marching up to attack a breaſt-work, | a cruſt of ſalt at the bottom that exactly reſembles 


were ſo well received by the continual fire of a hundred | rock-cryſta], 


men poſted there to defend it, that they were obliged to 
retire with the loſs of a hundred and fifty men, beſides 
ſome of their colours and fire-arms. 
BaRBUDA is ſcated in 17%. 50'. N. latitude, and in 
61. 50˙. W. longitude, thirty-five miles to the N. of 
Antigua, fifty-three N. E. of St. Chriſtopher's, and ninety 
S. E. of Anguilla. It extends twenty miles in length, 


and twelve in breadth. The land is low and fertile; | tongue. 


on the W. fide it has a good road well ſheltered, and | 


The animals are much the fame as thoſe in the 


other Caribbee Iſlands; but the moſt remarkable of its 
beaſts is the rocket, a kind of lizard, whoſe ſkin re- 
ſembles a withered leaf, with yellow or blue ſpots. 
It has ſparkling eyes, always holds up its head, and is 
in perpetual motian. Its tail turns up toward its back 
in a Circle and a half, and when purſued it puts out its 


he moſt remarkable of the birds, are the orinoca 


clear of rocks; but from the N. W. and S. W. points | eagle, and the craw-fow!. The feathers of the former 


two ſhoals of ſand run above two leagues into the ſez. 

This iſland produces citrons, oranges, pomegranates, 
Indian figs, grapes, pine-apples, the F Klang, cocoas, 
cotton, pepper, ginger, cinnamon, caſſia, Braſil-wood, and 
ebony; with tobacco, indigo, maize, potatoes, yams, and 
other roots and drugs. | Cn 

Here are plenty of cows, ſheep, goats, and fow]; the 
breeding of all which is the chief employment of the in- 
habitants, who make a conſiderable profit by ſelling them 
to the other iſlands ; the Engliſb here living much after 
the ſame manner as our farmers, and have no immediate 
trade with England. Here are likewiſe ſerpents of vari- 
ous kinds, ſome very large and not poiſonous, which are 
of ſervice in deſtroying rats, toads, and frogs ; but the 
bite of others is incurable if a remedy be not immedi- 
ately adminiftered. | 

This colony was planted as early as any of the Zee- 
ward Iſlands, except St. Chriſtopher's ; but was ſo often 
diſturbed by the Caribbs, that the people were fre- 
quently forced to abandon their plantations; but theſe 
diminiſhing daily in number, and the Europeans in the 


are a light grey, curiouſly diverſified with black ſpots, - 


and the ends of the wings and tail are yellow, Ir attacks 
only ſuch birds as have crooked beaks and ſharp talons 
like itſelf, and always ſeizes them flying. 

The craw-fowl, which is as big as a large duck, is 


aſh-colouted, has a great head, ſmall eyes, and a ſhort 


neck, under which 1s a craw that will hold two gallons 
of water. It lives upon fiſh, which it watches from trees 
on the ſhore, and ſometimes dives in for them above a 
fathom under water, It is fo intent on its prey that it 
is eaſily ſhot; but is not fit for food. 

Though no bees are hived, either here or in the iſland 


of Nevis, yet there is a great deal of honey produced by 


the wild bees; but it will not make mead, on account 
of the warmth' of the climate. 1 
The inhabitants are computed to amount to about 


eight thouſand whites and eighteen thouſand negroes. 
When it was inhabited by the French, they dwelt nearer 


together than the Engliſb, who live ſcattered up and 
down the country, for the convenience of planting ; 


| but have as fine houſes as any in America, they being of 


other iſlands increaſing, the Engliſh again poſſeſſed þcegar, adorned with walks and groves of orange and 


themſelves of Barbuda: in a few years the inhabitants 
amounted to five hundred, and they are now” increaſed 
to about thirteen or fourteen hundred. The iſland is 
ſubject to a gentleman of the name of Codrington, who 


' Chooſes the governor, and enjoys the ſame prerogatives as | 


the other lords proprietors in America were wont to do. 


lemon- trees. | 

The fortifications of the iſland arg, a fort erected on 
Brimſtone- hill, ſaid to be impregnabl® and planted with 
forty-nine pieces of cannon. Charles-fort, which is fur- 
niſhed with forty pieces of ordnance, and a ſufficient 
quantity of ſtores; and Londonderry-fort, on the eaft- 
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ſide 
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ſide of Baſſe-Terre. There are alſo ſix batteries raiſed 
at ſo many landing-places, mounted with forty-three 
Cannon in all. ; 

The iſland is divided into the pariſhes of St. John, 
ChriR-church, and St. Mary, on the N. St. Atm, St. 
Themas, and Trinity, on the S. fide. 

BAssk-TERRER, the capital of the iſland, is a fine 
town built by the. French, under the cannon of their fort. 
The houſes are of good brick, free-ſtone, and timber; 
and among other buildings, are a town-houſe, an hoſ- 
pital, ard a large church. They erected their caſtle on 
the E. fide of a high mountain, ſhaded with lofty ever- 
green trees, about a mile and a half from the ſea. Be- 
tween the caſtle and the mountains is a large and beauti- 
ful garden, that produces the moſt delightful flowers 
and plants of Europe and America, and is adorned with 
a fountain, 

The iſland has a militia, conſiſting of one regiment of 
foot, a troop of horſe, and another of dragoons, amount- 
ing in the whole to about one thouſand three hundred 
and forty men, | | | 

The ſtate of the commerce which was carried on at 
the port of Baſſe-Zerre, in the year 1784, may be in- 
ferred from the itate of the cuſtoms ; the groſs produce 
of duties was that year 3531. ſterling : the ſalaries paid 
amounted to 347 J. and the incidental charges to 152 J. 
There is likewiſe another port on the iſland called 
Sardy-point, where duties on merchandize is received; 
their amount that year was 34 J. whilſt the ſalaries were 
270 l. and the incidental charges 167], This iſland 
pays a duty of four and a half per cent. impoſed in the 
reign of Charles II. on the dead commodities of its pro- 
duce exported. It was taken by the French, in the year 
1782, but reſtored to Great Britain by the 10th article 
of the peace, made in the following year. 


NEVIS 


BIS iſland is three or four miles ſouth-eaſt of 
St. Chriſtopher's; from hence may be. diſtinctly 
perceived, in a clear day, the iſlands of Euftachia, 
Saba, St. Bartholomew, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Montſerrat, 
and Barbuda. It is only fix leagues in circumference, 
and has a high mountain in the centre, ſaid to be ex- 
actly a mile and a half perpendicular; the iſland is 
covered with plantations and trees. 

The climate is ſaid by ſome to be even hotter than that 
of Barbados, though the latter is much nearer to the 
line. Fevers are very rife here, eſpecially in October, 
when the trade winds veer from the E. to the W. 

. The land is very fertile; Engliſh beans bloſſom in the 
mountain plantations, but never pod; yet the ſamphire, 
cucumbers, common Hetuces, kidney-beans, celery, and naſ- 
turtiums, &c. are excellent. Among the trees is one 
called tne. didaledoo, reſembling a codling-tree, but with 
narrow thin leaves. 
fineſt yellow and ſcarlet colours. | 

Though the vallies are fruitful, the riſing ground is 
ſtony, and the plantations grow worle in proportion as 
they riſe toward the ſummit of the mountain. The 
produce of this is much the ſame as in the other Caribbee 
fands: they have oranges, limes, and lemons; but 
ſugar, which is the ftaple commodity, anſwers all the 
purpoſes of money, and all the trade of the iſland is ma- 
naged by it. Their ſugar is for the moſt part muſcovado; 
tobacco, cotton, and ginger were formerly much culti- 
vated; but all theſe have been neglected to make way 
for the ſugar- cane, which produces ſuch plenty of ſugar, 
that fifty or ſixty ſhips have been laden with it in this 
ſmall iſland, within a year, for Europe. | 


Here are ſeveral ſorts of lizards, ſome of which are fo 


large as to be five feet from the head to the tail, which 


is of the ſame length. | 
The land- pile is fo called from its reſembling the fiſh 


of that name; but inſtead of fins it has four feet, which 


are ſo weak that it crawls ſlowly along, and winds its 
bo ly like a pike freſh taken out of the water. It is about 
ſixteen inches in length; its ſkin is of a ſilver grey, 
covered with little ſhining ſcales. In the night they 
make a noiſe under the rocks more 


croaking of frogs and toads, 
"hs * 
- 
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It bears a beautiful bloſſom of the 


Jamaica, 


One of the moſt extraordinary animals is.a kind of 
ſnail, called “ the ſoldier,” becauſe, having no ſhell of 
its own, it creeps into the ſhells that are driven on ſhore, 
in which it accomodates itſelf like a ſoldier, who takes 
up his quarters in other people's houſes, As it grows big- 
ger it gets into larger ſhells, which it finds empty, and 
appears of ſeveral forms and figures, according to the di- 
verſity of the ſhells of which it takes poſſeſſion. For its 
defence it has ſomething reſembling the claw of a large 
crab-fiſh, with which it cloſes the entrance of the ſhell, 
and thus ſecures its whole body, all of which, except the 
head and claw, is very tender. This claw is jagged 
within, and takes ſuch firm hold of whatever it fattens 
on, that it takes away the piece. This creature moves 
faſter than the common ſnail, and does not mark its 
track with any ſlime. When put near the fire it forſakes 
its quarters; and if its ſhell be preſented to it to enter it 
again it goes in backward. Mr. Rochefort ſays, that 
when there are many of theſe met together in order to 
change their quarters, if they find but one ſhell they 
contend for it with great eagerneſs, and an obſtinate 
engagement enſues, in which they grapple with one 
another, till the weaker being forced to ſubmit, the 
victor takes poſſeſſion of the ſhell in diſpute, and peace- 
ably enjoys it in right of conqueſt, - * 

Here is a pretty little flying inſect, with four legs, and 
of various beautiful colours, called a fly-carcher, from 
its entering rooms, and preſently clearing them of all flies 
and other vermin. It alſo hes down on planks, waiting 
for the flies, and puts its head into different poſtures on 
its ſeeing them ſhift their places. It frequently ſtands 
with its mouth half open, and when it ſees an advantage 
leaps directly on its prey, which it ſeldom miſſes; and 
is ſo tame, that it will come on the table when people 
are eating, and catch the flies that ſettle on their hands 
or clothes. | 

There are here /and-crabs much ſmaller than our ſea- 
crabs; theſe make little burrows like rabbits in the woods 
high up the mountains; but come down every year to 
the ſea to waſh and ſhed their ſhells, and then are eaſily 
caught at night by torch-light. Their claws are long 
and ſlender, which enables them to move faſt. Theſe 
crabs make their way with ſurpriſing expedition through 


timber planks, and have ſuch an eagerneſs to devour 


dead bodies, that they have been frequently known to 


penetrate a coffin, within twenty-four hours after a 


corps has been depoſited in the earth, and they preſently 
reduce it to a mere ſkeleton. The only venomous crea- 
tures here are centipedes and ſcorpions. 

- Here are different ſorts of ſhell-fiſh, and in the ponds 
near the ſea are crabs of a beautiful ſky- blue, with a 
bfowniſh yellow ſhade round the edges. They are 
much leſs than thoſe of Europe, but finer ſhaped both 
in the body and claws; the fine colour of their ſhells 
vaniſhes with the life of the creature. 

Thoſe of the inhabitants that are deſcended from 
Europeans are computed at about three thouſand, and 
the negroes at three times that number, of whom at 
leaſt four thouſand are employed in the ſugar-trade. 
The militia is computed at about three hundred men; 
but there is only one fort in the iſland, which is mounted 
with nineteen guns. 1 7 

Though much ſhipping comes to the iſland, it has not 
one good harbour, nor any tolerable anchoring except 
on the 8. W. fide, where are ſeveral rocks and ſhoals, 
between which ſhips ride in ſafety; but in caſe of an 
hurricane they put out to ſea, and if poſſible run into 
Antigua. © MR | 

he only town in the iſland is Charles Town, which 
has large houſes, and ſhops well ſtored, and is defended 
by the idee ert. Sindh pt 

The government of Nevis is veſted in a governor, 


council, and aſſembly, who can make any law that will 


laſt twelve months; but not longer, unleſs it be con- 
firmed by the king. n 5 
The receipts from the cuſtoms were, fix years 
ago 8 1790), 337. ſterling; the ſalaries to officers 
3941. and incidenta} charges 65 J. Fifteenth report of 


hideous than the 


Commiſſioners, &c. This iſland was taken bythe French 
in the late war, but reſtored by the peace. WE, 
MY N ee ANTIGUA, 


ANTIGUA, &c. WEST 


ANTIGUA, er ANTEGO. 


T* iſland of Antigua is ſeated in 17. 4. N. latitude, 
and in 60%. 9/. W. longitude, to the E. of Nevis 
and St. Chriftopher's, and is ſomewhat of a circular form, 
about ſix leagues from E. to W. the ſame diſtance from 
N. to S. and about ſixty miles in circumference, It 
abounds more with good harbours than all the other 
Engliſh iſlands in theſe ſeas; yet is ſo encompaſſed with 
rocks, that it is in many parts of dangerous acceſs. 
The principal harbours are Willoughby- bay, near two 
leagues to the 8. E. of Green Iſland; Nanſuc harbour, 
a 3 bay at the E. end of the iſland ; Five [and 
harbour, on the W. ſide of the iſland, fo called from 
five little iſlands that lie to the W. of it; St. John's 
harbour, due W. from the former, and about two miles 
from it by land, is a kind of double harbour, which is 
the beſt in the iſland, but a ſandy bar runs acroſs the 
mouth of it, the deepeſt part of which is at the S. W. 
end. This harbour is defended not only by a fort at 
the mouth of St. John's river, mounted with fourteen 
guns, but by ſeven other batteries raiſed for the defence 
of ſo many landing-places. Falmouth harbour is de- 
fended by Fort Charles and Monkfhill fort. Here are alſo 
Engliſb harbour and Carliſſe harbour. 

The climate is here hotter-than that of Barbadzes, and 
the iſland is very ſubject to hurricanes. The ſoil is ſandy, 
and much of it overgrown with wood: the iſland has 
alſo but few ſprings, and not fo much as a ſingle brook, 
ſo that its chief dependence for water is upon what falls 
from the clouds, and therefore the inhabitants are ſome- 
times diſtreſſed for want of it: yet, notwithſtanding all 
theſe inconveniences, it is a thriving and a very conſi- 
derable place. It produces much the ſame commodities 
as the other Caribbee Tflands, particularly ſugar and to- 
bacco, Their ſugar was, however, at firſt ſo black and 
coarſe, that being u by our ſugar-bakers, it was 
generally ſhipped off for Holland and Hamburgh, where 
it fetched only. ſixteen ſhillings per hundred, at a time 
when other muſcovado ſugar fetched eighteen-or nine- 
teen ſhillings: but the — have ſince ſo far im- 
proved their art, that as good muſcovado ſugar is made 
here as in any of the ſugar iſlands, and they have alſo 
acquired the art of claying it. — 014 

his iſland contains about ſeventy thouſand acres, 
and produces, one year with another, ſixteen thouſand 
hogſheads of ſugar. L : 1 

he iſland has more veniſon than any other of the 
Caribbees, and has a conſiderable number of black cattle 
and fowl, with moſt of the animals common to the other 
iſlands. | | Wd LAT > 
Antigua is divided into five pariſhes, and has the 
following ſmall towns; namely, on the N. W. part 
is St. John's town, the capital, which is one of the moſt 
regular towns in the Vgſi Indies, and has the moſt com- 
modious harbour of any of the Leeward Iſands, but con- 
| fiſts of only two or three hundred houſes. On the S. 
© fide are Falmouth, Parham, and Bridge-town : and in 
the centre of the iſland is St. Peter's. The people here 
are computed at about ſeven thouſand whites, and thirty 
thouſand blacks. | e 

It is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by the En- 
gi in the time of Sir Thomas Warner, already men- 
tioned, and that ſome Eugliſb families ſettled upon it in 
1636 ; but the firſt grant of this iſland from the crown 
appears. to have been made by Charles II. about the 
year 1663, to William lord Willoughby of Parham, who 
Planted a colony there about the year 1666; he was made 

overnor of the Caribbee* Iſlands, and loſt his life the 
| ſame year in an hurricane near Martinico, But it does 

not appear that Antigua made any (conſiderable figure 
among the Leeward Iſlands till the year 1680, and it ſeems 
that its improvement ſince has been chiefly owing to the 
care of colonel Chriſſopher Codrington, the vi rich; wal 
vernor of Barbadees, who removed hither ; and, after 
planting a good part of it, made this iſland the ſeat of his 
government, when he was captain-general of all the Zee- 
ward. Handb. This rendered Antigua populous, rich, 
' #4 Vor. II. bk 


2 
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In 1681 the inhabitants ſuffered greatly by a terrible 
hurricane, and alſo by another in 1689, when moſt of 
oh houſes, ſugar-works, and wind-mills, were thrown 
down, | 
| There are two of the ports at which a cuſtom-houſe 
is eſtabliſhed ; namely St. Fohn's, and Parham, in Wil- 
loughby bay. In the year 1784, the net receipts at the 
former were 145 l. ſterling, at the latter nothing: whilſt 
the ſalaries at St, Fohn's amounted to 505 J. at Parham 
to 2001. the incidental charges at both ports to upward 
of fifty pounds. On this iſland a duty of four and a half 
per cent. is levied on the produce, when exported. 


MonTsEtRRAT. 


HIS iſland was diſcovered by Columbus in 1493, 

who gave it this name from its reſembling a moun- 
tain ſo called near Barcelona. It lies twenty-five miles 
almoſt S. S. E. of Nevis, forty N. W. of Guadaloupe, twenty 
W. S. W. of Antigua, and two hundred and forty from 
Barbados. It is ſomewhat of an oval form, about nine 
miles in length, the ſame in breadth, and about eighteen 
miles in compaſs. Latitude 16. 47. N. longitude 62%. 
17. W. from Greenwich, 5 | | 
Its mountains are covered with cedars, cypreſs-trees, 
acomas, and the muſę- Herb, which grows like thebramble, 
but without thorns, and bears yellow flowers that after- 
yy turn to pods full of ſeeds that have the ſmell of 
muſk. 

On the mountains grows the tree termed iron-wood, 
which does not exceed thirty feet in height, and the 
trunk is, in proportion, ſomewhat-flender. It is covered 
with a whitiſh bark, but that upon the upper branches is 
of a reddiſh grey. The leaves, which are ſmooth, and 
of a yellowiſh green, are two inches and a half long, and 
above an inch broad. The flowers are many and white; 


| theſe riſe in groupes upon one common pedicle, and are 


ſucceeded by ſmall berries half an inch long, whoſe out- 
ward fene as well as the inward pulp, is of the 
fineſt red, interſperſed with ſmall ſeeds. This tree has 
the name of iron-wood from its hardneſs, its great 
weight, and the cloſeneſs of Its grain. It is ſo heavy 
that it will ſink in water; it is proof againſt all weathers, 
and in ſeveral ages ſcarce ſuffers any decay. 
The valleys of this ifland are well watered, and fruit- 
ful. Its chief produce is indigo, great quantities of 
which uſed to be exported to Great Britain. The in- 
habitants likewiſe make ſome ſugar, which is ſaid not 
to be ſo fine as that of Jamaica or Barbadbes. WO 
This iſland is ſurrounded with rocks, and has no 
place that can be properly called a hayen; ſo that on 
the approach of a hurricane ſuch ſhips as happen to 
be on the coaſt are obliged to put to ſea; and with all 
poſſible expedition to ſail to St, Chri/topher's or Antigua. 
No ſettlement was made upon it till the year 1632, 
when Sir Thomas Warner, the firſt governor of St. Chriſ- 
topher's,' ſettled a ſmall colony. here. It at firſt flou- 
riſhed more than Antigua, but the latter iſland has ſince 
got the ſtart of it. It is computed that it has at preſent 
about four thouſand whites; and one thouſand two hun- 
dred negroes. They have two pariſh-churches, liried 
with cedar, whoſe pulpit and pews are alſo of that and 
other ſweet-ſcented kinds of wood. | 
In the year 1784 the net amount of duties on mer- 
chandize, received on this iſland, and brought to the 
public revenue of the kingdom, was 821. ſterling, 
whilſt the expences of ſalaries were 287 l. and the inci- 
dental charges 1520. ns ; 


| 


Do MIN ICA. 
\OMINICA, or Dominique, which owes its name 
to its being diſcoyered by Columbus on a Sunday, is 
the moſt'northerly of the Vindward lands. It is ſeated 
in 15. 18”, N. latitude, and in 61*. 28”, W. longitude; 
about half way between Guadaloupe and Martinico, and 
fifteen' leagues from each. This ifland extends about 
thirteen leagues in length, from the N. W. to the S. E. 


and near as much over in its broadeſt part, It is ſome- 
8 Q | what, 


_- 
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what larger than St. Fincent; in the centre are inacceſ- 
fible mountains, from whence flow ſprings of excellent 
water. 

Moſt of the Caribbepns retiring hither on their being 
driven out of the other iſlands by the Europeans, they 
are now very numerous. The French having frequented 
the iſland more than the Engliſh, are ſaid to be beſt re- 
garded by the natives. 

Near one thouſand Caribs inhabited this iſland in 1732, 
whiltt three hundred and fifty French, and about as many 
ſlaves, poſſeſſed a part of it. It was taken by the Engu/h 
in 1761, by a fleet commanded by Sir James Douglas, 
having a body of land fotces under Lord Rollo, and was 
ceded to Great Britain at the peace of Paris in 1763; at 
which time the white people on the iſland had increaſed 
to ſix hundred, and the ſlaves amounted to two thouſand. 
The Abbe Kaynal ſuppoſes this ſettlement capable of 
yielding, in proceſs of time, with great labour, three or 
four thouſand hogſheads of ſugar yearly. Its ſituation in 
the mid-way, between Martinico and Gaudaloupe, made 
it a very delirable poſſeſſion to the Engliſb, both in time 
of peace and war; as at the one ſeaſon a very lucrative 
contraband trade can be carried on, and at the other, its 
ſafe and commodious harbours, enabled the Engifh 
privateers and ſhips of war to annoy the French com- 
merce, and particularly to diſturb the communication 
between her two principal iſlands. | 
Notwithſtanding much attention was paid to the 

means of ſtrengthening and ſecuring this iſland againſt 
any hoſtile attack, by furniſhing it with cannon and 
ammunition to a large amount, and in vaſt quantities, 
yet no troops were ſent over for its defence, it was there- 
fore rendered an eaſy conqueſt when the French made a 
deſcent on the iſland in the year 1778; but it was 
reſtored to Great Britian by the treaty of peace in 1783. 

The ftate of the commercial expenditure and revenue 
at the port of Reſeau, on the. iſland of Dominica, in the 
year 1784, was—lſalaries 7801, incidents 2404. defici- 
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ency of revenue after defraying all charges 50. Report n 
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Þ8 ſituated from 13? 1 10 13 13 N. latitude, and in 
61. W. longitude ; fifty- ive miles W. of Barbadbes, 
and about four jeagues to the S. S. E. of St. Lucia. It is 
about twenty-four miles in length, eighteen in breadth, 
and fixty in compaſs. | | 
This iſland has a deep fat 
every thing proper for the climate, and has abundance 
of rivulets and ſprings of excellent water. It has ſeveral 
mountains with plains at the bottom, which, if culti- 
vated, would be exceeding fruitful. There are here 
large ſtreight trees of all the kinds produced in America: 
tobacco has been cultivated here, and is eſteemed excel- 
lent; together with mandicea, Turkey-wheat? potatoes, ig 
zamas, gourds, and the fineſt and largeſt melons; indigo 
alſo thrives here remarkably well. 
This iſland, as well as that of Dominica and St. Lucia, 
was, in 1669, inhabited by a race of men ſuppoſed to 
be deſcended from the aborigines of this A: chiepelago, to 
whom the contending kingdoms of England and France 
agreed to yield the poſſeſſion of the country. Some 
Africans who were on board a ſhip ſtranded on the coaſt, 
obtained a ſettlement on the iſland, and having a num- 
ber of women in their company, they ſoon increaſed 
A mixed race ſprang from theſe people and the 


vails, which has occaſioned theſe ſavages to be diſ- 
_ tinguiſhed by the different appellations of the black and 

red Caribs. „ „ 

By the treaty of peace in 17063 the right to this iſland 
was, by the contracting parties, veſted in the Engliſb. 
The Caribs were then ſuppoſed to amount to one thou- 
ſand fighting men. T heſe poſſeſſed the windward fide 
of che iſland; ſeveral French planters bad ſettled to the 
lecward. I he Albi Raynal informs us, that eight hun- 
died white men and three thouſand blacks were employ- 
ed in cultivating theſe plantations; and the annual 
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reatly. 
— inhabitants; ſo that a difference of colour pre- 
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S. Vincent, 


ling. After the. peace commiſſioners were appointed 
for the ſale of the profitable lands in thoſe iſlands; but 
the French ſettlers were permitted to hold their poſſeſſions 
upon leaſes for years, and under certain ſtipulations. A 
hone nutaber of the French, not chooſing to live under 

ngliſh government, abandoned their eſtates, which, to- 
gether with the new lands, were generally purchaſed 
by adventurers from Great Britain; by which the Eng- 
liſb ſettlers on the iſland ſoon became conſiderable both 
from numbers and property. Early directions had been 
given by the miniſtry, that the Caribs ſhould not be dif.. 
turbed in the poſſeſſion of their lands; but ſome rapaci- 
ous planters, beholding with a jealous eye the poſſeſſions 
of theſe natives, repreſented to government at home 
the danger to which the colony would be expoſed, if ſo 
numerous, warlike, and enterprizing a ſet of men, who 
were ſtrongly attached to the French intereſt, ſhould be 
permitted to continue on the iſland. At length an order 
was iſſued for tranſporting theſe Caribs to the coaſt of 
Africa, with directions for a ſettlement being procured 
for them there, and that they ſhould be provided with 
every thing neceſſary and convenient for the eſtabliſnh- 
ment of a colony.  'I his arbitrary proceeding was 
ſtrongly oppoſed by theſe Indians, the ſcheme of tranſ- 
portation was laid aſide, a body of troops was landed on 
the iſland, and a war was waged to drive theſe people 
into a more narrow and leſs fruitful diſtrict. "The Caribs 
at length propoſed terms of accommodation; they ceded 
a very large tract of valuable land to the crown, in re- 
turn for which, the diſtricts which they continued to 
hold, were ſecured to them and their poſterity in per- 
petuity, and made unahenable to any white perſon. 
The loſs on our fide, in this expedition, amounted to one 
hundred and fifty men, killed and wounded; among which 
was a lieutenant-colonel, and ſome other officers; one 
hundred and ten were carried off by ſickneſs, and up- 
ward of four hundred remained ſick at the concluding 
the treaty. | 1 det r 
Ever ſince the Engliſb became poſſeſſed of this iſland, 


they have directed all their attention to the cultivation 


of ſugar, but in the year 1779, the count 4 Eftaing made 
a. deſcent, and obliged the governor to capitulate. It 
was reſtored to Great Britain by the treaty of peace in 
the year g. E 

he cuſtom houſe duties collected on the iſland of 
St. Vincent, in the year 1784, proved an expence to the 
public of 861. ſterling, after 235/. had been paid in 


ſalaries, and 2404. in incidental expences. 


1 BAR BAPDOES. 

T HI iſland, the moſt conſiderable and moſt windward 
| of the Caribbee iſlands, extends from 13® J' to 13* 
35, N. latitude, and from 58* 35' to 589 47' W. longi- 
tude from Greemwich: ſtretching in its greateſt length 
from Gaulding . green, in St. Luchs pariſh, to 4namas- 
point, in Chriſichurch pariſh, thirty miles; and its 
greateſt breadth from Kirtridge spoint in St. Phillip's 
pariſh, to a point in St. Jamess pariſn, about twenty 
miles; and the circumference of the whole ifland from 
ſome of the ſurrounding principal points, is almoſt 
fifty- four ſtatute miles. Ay extenſive reef of rocks runs 
from the S8. point of the ifland eaſtwardly to the N. 
W. in which direction it is inacceſſible to ſhips of fifty 
tons burden; the other part of the coaſt has been forti - 
fied at a very great expence, the repairing and main- 
taining of which occaſions a great annual charge. 
Its firſt appearance to the fea eaſtward is ſomewhat 
hilly, but to the S. W. and the N. W. is more level. 
The ſurface in general appears covered with an agree- 
able verdute, variegated with lofty trees and large 
buildings, u many beautiful proſpects. The 
higheſt part of the iſland is a rocky cliff, whoſe perpen- 
dicular altitude is nine hundred and fifteen feet above 
high-water mark. + + Wenns 
be atmoſphere is in general ſerene, clear, and ſel- 
dom cloudy; the air is in general very healthy, which 
1s chiefly owing to the regularity of the trade winds, and 
to its having neither bogs nar-marſhes, in which the ſtag- 
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amount of the productions exported, was 5, 625 /. ſter- 
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nated waters being exhaled to vapours, might prove 
a | | | | peraicious ; 


e 


pernicious; nor large foreſts, which not only obſtruct 
the paſſage of the winds, but generate a moiſt air. The 
thermometer ſeldom riſes above 88, or ſinks lower than 

2. In an account given of this iſland in the year 1768, 
the author ſays, ** the natives enjoy good health, and 
frequently live to a very old age. There were living 
on this iſland, a few years ago, within ſix miles of each 
other, five men, whoſe ages together exceeded four 
hundred years, and there lately died a gentlewoman at 
the very advanced age of one hundred and ten years, 
who had always reſided upon the iſland.” Short Hiſtory 
of Barbadbes, p. 128. 

The ſoil of Barbadzes is in general fruitful, but very 
different in different parts of the iſland : in the low deep 
lands it is chiefly black, in ſhallower parts ſomewhat red- 
diſh, on the hills frequently of a whitiſh, chalky, and 
marly nature, and near the ſea itis generally ſandy. Where 
the ſoil is black, as it imbibes the rays of the ſun and 
reflets few or none, the circumambient air is not near 
ſo hot as where the ſoil is ſandy or gravelly. As the 
fertility of this, as well as others of the Vęſt India iſlands, 
depends upon ſeaſonable rains, a long chain of hills, in- 
terſperſed with deep vallies, are providentially fituated 
to the eaſtward of ſome parts of the iſland, to intercept 
the clouds and vapours. Hence that part of the iſland 
called The Thickets, in St. Phillip's pariſh, being low land, 
and having no hills or high cliffs to the eaſtward, to 
ſtop. the progreſs of theſe clouds, is often ſcorched 
with drought, when the middle and more hilly parts of 
the iſland are repleniſhed with rain. ; 

It ſometimes happens that Jarge pieces of ground 
planted with canes, and even land with plantain and 
banana-trees growing upon it, have ſlid down to the 
vallies from the ſides of the hills. This happens in very 
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rainy ſeaſons; for as the ſoil upon theſe hills is com- 


monly not above eight or nine inches deep, and-of an 
oozy and ſopy nature underneath, it eaſily ſeparates, from 
the next immediate ſubſtratum, which is of a ſlippery, 
chalk, flat ſtones, or looſe gravel. See an account of 
ſimilar appearances in Calabria, page 406, and in Sokway : 
Moſ in England, page 25 5 of this volume. | 
*he beautiful proſpe 
below is quite enchanting particularly Hackleten's- cliff, 
where nature at one view diſplays a great variety of ſur- 


priſing landſcapes. Here the high impending rocks 


yield a dreary rueful appearance: the ſeveral deep chaſms 
PIE over which they project, are imbrowned with 
the thick foliage of lofty trees. The adjacent ſteep de- 


clivity conſiſts of irregular precipices and broken rocks, 


the whole view terminating on the ſea, over whoſe 
craggy ſhores the foaming waves inceſſantly break. The 
view appears ſolemnly awful, except when the eye is re- 
lieved by a glimpſe, or ſometimes a full view of the 
neighbouring plantations. To complete this uncommon 
contraſt, a deep rapid river runs through the vallies at 
the bottom of theſe precipices; which, though in the 
dry ſeaſon it is almoſt without water, yet in the rainy 
months of June, July, and Auguſt, it often overflows 
its higheſt banks. The public roads on this iſland are 
_ remarkably bad. = „ 5 | 
The iſland abounds with caves, the moſt remarkable 
of which, called Colt s- cave, is ſituated almoſt in the 
bottom of a melancholy hideous gully, or a deep chaſm 
made between hills by repeated torrents of rain. This 
gully is about a hundred and ſixty-five feet deep, from 
 Whence you can ſee nothing above you but the tops of 
high rocks and impending cliffs, through the branches 
of lofty trees. The deſcent toward the entrance of 
this cave is by a-ſteep craggy precipice of great height, 
Where your ſecurity from falling depends much upon 
the good hold you take of the roots of trees and branches 
of underwood. Having rather flid than walked down 
in this manner a conſiderable way, you are ſuddenly 
within an incloſure of very high perpendicular rocks, 
where the light of the ſky is admitted by two holes in the 
roof. On the W. ſide of this gloomy apartment lies 
the mouth of the cave, which is of conſiderable ſize. 


Upon your firſt entrance into it the light of the day be- 


: 


* 
* 
. 


ins to grow weak, and proves but an uncertain guide, 


. 
- 


s from ſeveral hills over the vales 
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than the glimmering of a ſtar in a dull hazy night, and 
a few ſteps more envelops you in total darkneſs. It 
extends about a quarter of a mile from its entrance; is 
in no part very lofty, but is divided into different apart- 
ments: through it runs a ſpring of clear water. 

The iſland has ſeveral ſprings, and a few rivulets, 
particularly two ſtreams, one in the E. and the other 
in the S. W. The inbabitants of Sr. Andrew's, and 
ſome part of St. Foſeph's pariſh, are plentifully ſup- 
plied with freſh water, by digging holes in the ſand, 
from ten inches to three feet deep; and theſe are almoit 
inſtantly ſupplied with freſh water, percolated through 
the ſand ; but in other parts the inhabitants are obliged 
to preſerve rain water in reſervoirs, which are generally 
Cu near a deſcent. 

n the centre of the iſland are ſeveral bituminous 
ſprings; ſome of which furniſh the green tar, which is 
applied to medica] purpoſes, and frequently ſupplies the 
want of pitch and lamp oil. ; | 

There is another ſpecies of bitumen of a ſolid ſub- 
ſtance, called here munjac, which is dug out of the earth, 
at different depths on the ſides of hills in St. John's and 
St. Andrew's pariſhes, and nearly reſembles that bitumen 
found in the Dead Sea. If by accident any of theſe 
veins take fire, they continue to burn a long time, 
though in a dull ſow manner; for the veins being ſur- 
rounded. with eaitth, it crumbles, and falling into the 
flame, ſtifles it. 1 | 855 

In St. George's pariſh are often dug up lumps of a 


tranſparent reſinous ſubſtance reſembling reſin, from 


which it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the fragrance: of its 
ſmell; and upon comparing it with the gum of the birch 
gum-tree, it appears to be of the ſame ſpecies. | 


22. Vegetables and Animals of BARBADOES. | 


TH E trees of Barbadoes are vaſtly numerous; that 

called the palm-oil-tree grows about fifty feet high; 
its branches ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the cabbage- 
tree, but are much leſs uniform, ſhorter, and leſs ver- 
dant: the middle rib of each leaf is thickly ſtudded with 


is incloſed in a pod, which opening expoſes to view 
many ſmall nuts covered wirh a huſky tegument. of a 
yellowiſh colour, containing in its many interſtices, 
when ripe, a conſiderable quantity of fine ſweet oil, 
which the ſlaves, after the whole fruit is firſt roaſted in 
the embers, greediiy ſuck. - | e 

The burgamot-tree reſembles that of the orange, but 
the fruit is ſomewhat larger: it has, however, very little 
Juice, and what it yields is exceeding ſour: its oil is 
moſt valued : this is extracted by ſlicing the outward 


ſkin, and ſqueezing the fruit into a glaſs, when the oil 


immediately ſeparates from the juice, and ſwims upon 
the ſurface, This being carefully drained. off and 
preſerved, is what alone ought to be called the genuine 
burgamot-oil. The Partugueſe make ſnuff- boxes of the 


rind, which retain for a long time the grateful fragrance 


of the oil. 415. ; 
What is here called the forbidden-fruit-tree has the 

trunk, leaves, and flowers, like thoſe of the orange. The 

fruit, when ripe, is ſomething larger and longer tnan the 


fineſt orange, which it alſo exceeds in its delicious taſte 


and flavour. 7 6 EN "AE 

Here are alſo the ſour orange, the Guinea orange, the 
golden orange, ſo called from its being of a deep yellow 
within; the Haddoc, the citron, the St. Helena lemon, 


the Spamſh lemon- tree, and the lime; the pomegranate and 


the guava- tre. l ee, n 

Beſide the trees already mentioned, there are the 
pine- apple, and a great variety of other fruits, with many 
trees admired for the beauty and ſolidity of the wood, 
particularly lignum vitæ, red wood, iron wood, and many 
others; we ſhall only add the following, which is one 


of the moſt remarkable of the American trees, and is 


found in moſt of the Curibbee lands, as well as at 
, . ont ries Lonigt 
The manchaneel-tree is remarkable for the beauty of the 


N 


Twenty yards farther it appears no fironger nor brighter 


timber, and its juice being one of the ſtrongeſt poiſons | 
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ſhapp- pointed prickles, each two inches long. The fruit 


— A SYSTEM OF 
yet diſcovered, Hiſtorians have, however, exaggerated 
the accounts they have given of the poiſonous nature of 
this tree; for it has been ſaid, that the heads of 
the perſons who ſleep under its ſhade ſwell, and they 
become blind; that if the leaves touch but the naked 
ſkin, they raiſe puſtules, which cauſe deadly pains, un- 
Jeſs helped with water and ſalt, or faſting ſpittle, This, 
however, is not truez nor 1s any ill conſequence to be 
feared from the leaves touching the naked body, unleſs 
they are bruiſed, and the white milky juice they contain 
is ſuffered to pervade the pores; when it does, it raiſes 
bliſters like thoſe of the confluent kind of the ſmall-pox, 
cauſing acute pains; but ſimple drops of rain water fall- 
ing from thoſe leaves upon the ſkin will not have any 
bad effect, which Mr. Hughes fays he has experienced 
upon repeated trials. 
This tree is of a very quick growth, and is ſeldom or 
never found growing to any perfection but in a looſe 
and ſandy ſoil, near the ſea or other water. The 
trunk, when full grown, is generally from two feet and 
a half to three feet in diameter, branching, moſt com- 
monly, from three to fifteen feet high from the ground. 
The grain is ſmooth, and the wood durable, It bears 
a fruit of the ſame make as the round ſort of crab- apple, 
and is of a beautiful colour and fragrant ſmell. The 
pulp of theſe manchaneel apples does not exceed one- 
ſeventh of an inch in depth, the infide being a hard ſtony 
kernel, in which are includgd the ſeeds. Formerly no 
one dared to cut down theſe trees, without firſt having 
made a large fire round them, in order to burn the bark 
and dry up the juices that proceed from them in cutting: 
but now naked negroes venture to cut them down, only 
uſing the precaution of rubbing their whole bodies with 
lime-juice, which prevents the ſap from corroding or 
ulcerating their ſkins. Bruiſing and maſhing the tender 
leaves and boughs, and then throwing them into fiſn- 
ponds, has often been practiſed by villains to deſtroy the 
fiſh, which ſoon after grow ſtupid, float with their bellies 
upward on the top of the water, and frequently die. 
Some ſorts of fiſh will eat theſe apples; theſe are often 
found dead in the water, and if taken while alive and 
eaten, often prove poiſonous z even the large white crab 
that burrows in the ſand; is not, if near theſe trees, to 
be uſed for food. It is extremely remarkable that where- | 
ever a manchaneel-tree grows, there is found either a 
white wood, or a fig-tree near it, the juice of eĩther of 
which is an infallible antidote againſt the poiſon ; ſalt 
water is no leſs eſfficacious; and as theſe trees grow by 
the ſea- ſide, this remedy is alſo near at hand. 1 
Among the vegetables of a lower growth, are Guinea 
and Indian corn, and a vaſt variety of plants, the moſt 
valuable of which is the ſugar-cane, and many medicinal 
herbs. ve IYER. | 
With reſpect to the animals, the ſheep bred here are, 
as in the other Caribbee Iſlands,” hairy like goats. This 
want of wool is abundantly ſupplied by the cotton-tree, 
of theſe there are here ſeveral ſorts, which annually ſup- 
ply the inhabitants with the fineſt wool in the world, 
They have aſſes, which are of extraordinary. uſe, 
becauſe they can carry burdens where horſes cannot 
1 5 2 
re There are here but three 
be properly called venomous, 
lig, and the Surinam ſcorpion. 


A full grown ſcorpion of the common ſort is about 
ten inches long, the ſkin ſoft but ſcaly, and of a dull 
copper colour. Mr. Hughes obſerves, that the very 
young ones are ſurpriſingly preſerved from danger; for 
 whien this threatens, the parent ſcorpion opens her 
mouth and ſwallows them, and afterward voids them 
when the danger is o et. 1 Lo 

The Surinam ſcorpion is, however, only three inches 
in length from the head to the extremity of the tail. 
From the fore- part of the neck riſe two claws, about three 
quarters of an inch long, divided into three joints, each 
claw near its extremity ending in a _ whitiſh 
forceps. It has two eyes, which are black, ſmall, and 
ſhining, with four pair of legs, the hindermoſt being the 
longeſt : each joint of the legs, as well as the back, is 
marked with ſeveral faint whitiſh ftripes, the intermediate 
ſpace being of a ruſſet colour mixed with blackiſh ſpots. 
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ſpecies oof reptiles that can 
the black-ſpider, the forty- 
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| The tail is divided into ſix joints, and at the extremity 
of the laſt appear two ſmall horny crooked ſtings, in the 
form of a wide extended forceps, the upper being double 
the length of the lowermoſt: the longeſt coming Sei the 
upper ſide of the laſt joint of the tail, the other from the 
lowermoſt part, the intermediate ſpace being fleſhy, 
When this ſcorpion walks or runs, it generally curls up 
its tail in a ring, and when provoked, extends it to its 
full length, and with a quick motion darts it into its ad- 
verſary. Thoſe who have the misfortune to be ſtung by 
them endure very acute pain for ſeveral hours, and the 
fleſh near the wound generally turns livid ; but the 
wound is not mortal. Theſe ſcorpions are chiefly to be 
found among old boards, old buoks, or other looſe pa- 
pers. They bear young only once in their life: the 
female carries her young upon her back, and as theſe 
grow in ſtrength the parent decays and dies. 

Monkies are not very numerous in this iſland; they 
chiefly reſide in inacceſſible gullies, eſpecially where 
there are many fruit- trees. They do great miſchief to 
the neighbouring planters, by digging out of the earth 
yams and potatoes, and ſometimes breaking and carrying 
off the ripe ſugar-canes. But, as a premium is given for 
deſtroying both theſe and the racoons, they rather de- 
creaſe than multiply. | 

The moſt deſtructive quadrupeds, with reſpect to the 
ſugar-canes, are the rats, which are ſo numerous, that 
the annual loſs to the inhabitants of the pariſhes of St. 
Jojeph and St. Andrew alone, has been computed at no 
leſs than two or three thouſand pounds, 

The birds of this iſland are not very numerous; there 
are none of them remarkable for their notes, nor fof the 
| beauty of their feathers, excepting the humming- bird. 
The tame fowls are much the ſame as thoſe in England; 
beſide which they have the Guinea fowl, Muſcovy ducks, 
and rumpleſs fowls. | | | 

The ſhores afford a great variety of ſhell-fiſh, ſome 
of which are exceedingly beautiful, and a variety of ma- 
rine productions. | 1 

Among the more extraordinary kinds of fiſh are the 
fying-fiſh, the toad-fiſh, the ink-fiſb, which is ſo called 
from its diſcolouring the water with a black liquid when 
in danger of being caught, by which means it becomes 
inviſible to the enemy; the cat of nine-tarls, and the 
feattle-fiſh, the two latter, as well as the ink · ſiſh, eject a 
black liquid ; the o/d-man, the 0/d-wife, the dolphin, the 
nud-fiſb, the far. b, and the ert. This lat fich we 
have already deſcribed in the courſe of this work; but 


we cannot forbear mentioning a very unequal and ha- 


zardous combat with that voracious animal by a com- 
mon ſailor, which is perhaps as heroic an 1 OR of 
diſintereſted friendſhip and perſonal bravery as any re- 
corded in hiſtory. The account we find in Mr. Hughes's 
| Natural Hiſtory of Barbadzes, and ſhall give it in his 
own words. | 7: 1 

About the latter. end of queen Aune's wars, Captain 
John Beanis, commander of the York Merchant, arrived 
at Barbadoes from England. Having diſembarked the laſt 
part of his lading, which was coals, the ſailors, who 
had been employed in that dirty work, ventured. into 
the ſea to waſh themſelves; there they had not been 
long, before one on board eſpied a large ſhark mak- 
ing toward them, and give them notice of their 
danger; upon which they ſwam back, and all reached 
the boat, except one; him the monſter overtook almoſt 
within reach of the oars, and griping him by the ſmall 
of his back, ſoon cut him aſunder, and as foon ſwal- 
lowed the lower part of his body; the remaining part 
was taken up and carried on board, where a com- 
rade of his was; whoſe friendſhip with the deceaſed 


had been long diſtinguiſhed by a reciprocal diſcharge 


of all ſuch endearing offices, as implied an union 
and ſympathy of ſouls. When he ſaw the ſevered trunk 
of his friend, it was with an horror and emotion too 
great for words to paint. During this affecting ſcene 
the inſatiate ſhark was ſeen traverſing the bloody ſur- 
face in ſearch of the remainder of his prey ; the reſt 
of the crew thought themſelves happy in being on board, 
he alone unhappy, that he was not within reach of the 
deſtroyer,” Fired at the ſight, and vow ing that he would 


make the devoufer diſgorge, or be ſwallowed himſelf "7 
; 4 | 25 bf 5 a by tl 
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the ſame grave, he pluriges into the deep, armed with a 
ſharp-pointed knife. The ſhark no ſooner ſaw. him, 
but he made furiouſly toward him; both equally eager, 
the one of his prey, the other of revenge. The mo- 
ment the ſhark opened his rapacious jaws, his adverſary 
dexterouſly diving, and graſping him with his left hand 
ſomewhat below the upper fins, ſucceſsfully employed 
his knife in his right hand, giving him repeated ſtabs in 
the belly; the enraged ſhark, after many unavailing 
efforts, finding himſelf overmatched in his own element, 
endeavoured to diſengage himſelf, ſometimes plunging to 
the bottom, then mad with pain, rearing his uncouth 
form, now ſtained with his own ſtreaming blood, above 
the foaming waves. The crews of the ſurrounding 
veſſels ſaw the unequal combat, uncertain from which 
of the combatants the ſtreams of blood iſſued; till at 
length the ſhark, much weakened 10 the loſs of blood, 
made toward the ſhore, and with him his conqueror; 
who, fluſhed with an aſſurance of victory, puſhed his 
foe with redoubled ardour, and, by the help of an ebbing 
tide, dragged him on ſhore, ripped up his bowels, and 
united and buried the ſevered carcaſs of his friend.“ 


i 


TRE five precincts of this iſland, with their eleven 
pariſhes, are as follow. | 

In the S. part of the iſland are St. Michael's, or Bridge 
precinct, containing the - pariſhes of St. Michael, St. 
George, and St. ohn. In St. James's, or the Hole pre- 
einct, are the pariſhes of St. Thomas and St. James; and 
in St. Peter's, or Speight precinct, is the pariſh of St. 
Peter, with Al! Saints chapel, | 

In the E. part is Oftine's precinct, which contains the 
pariſhes of Chri/t Church and St. Philip's, | 
In the N. is St. Andrew's Overhill, or Scotland pre- 
cint, which contains the pariſhes of St. Andrew and 
St. Foſeph. 
A judge and four aſſiſtants preſide in each precinct. 
In the W. is only the pariſh of St. Lucy. 

BRI ůDGE Town, the capital, is reckoned the fineſt and 
the largeſt town in all the Caribbee J/lands. It is ſeated in 
the S. W. part, in 13*. 5. N. latitude, and in 58. 35 
W. longitude from Greenwich; and was at firſt called St. 
Michael's, from the name of its church; but received 
its preſent denomination from a bridge erected over the 
waters, that, after rains, flow from the neighbourin 
marſhes, It is ſituated in the innermoſt part of Carliſie 
bay, which is large enough to contain five hundred ſhips. 
The houſes, which were of brick and tone, were lofty, the 
ſtreets broad, and one'of'them, named Cheapfide, had the 
rents as dear as thoſe of the houſes of Cheapfide in London. 
The wharfs and quays are very neat and convenient, de- 
fended by ſeveral forts, The firſt to the W. is James 


fort, which is mounted with eighteen guns: the next 


is H/illoubby's, built on a ſmall neck of land that runs 
out into the ſea, and is mounted with twenty guns: 
there are three batteries between this and Nezdbam's 


fort, which is alſo mounted with twenty guns. Above 


 Needham's, and more within land, is the Royal citadel, 
called St. Annes. Charles fort is build on Needbam's 
point, and lies out in the ſea to the windward of the 
bay and town. From this a platform runs to Ormond's 
fort. On the E. fide of the town is a ſmall fort of eight 
guns, and a magazine built of tone, where the powder 
and ftores of the iſland are kept under a ſtrong guard. 
In the year 1766 two deſtructive fires cauſed great de- 
_ vaſtation in this town, which, ar that time, conſiſted of 
about fifteen hundred dwelling-houſes and ſtores. Tt 
has been ſince rebuilt in an elegant and uniform 
REF. > 7 | eb: nd oP revs 
The church, which is as large as any of our cathe- 
drals, has a noble organ, a good ring of bells, and a 


curious clock. In the town are alſo large taverns and 


eating -houſes, with a poſt-houſe, packet boats being 
eſtabliſhed by the government to carry letters monthly to 
and from this place. This is the ſeat of the governor, 
council, and aſſembly, and alſo of the court of Chancery, 
The number of mili 
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precinct is no leſs than twelve hundred men, who are 
called the Royal regiment of foot guards. There is here 
a college founded and well endowed by the liberality of 
that great man Colonel Cbriſſaopher a who was 
a native of this iſland, and was diſtinguiſhed by a great 
number of amiable and uſeful qualities: The town has 
alſo a convenient free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe for 
twenty poor widows. „ 
There are three other towns of ſmaller note, called 
Oftin's, St. Fames's, and Sperght's : indeed every part of 
the iſland is ſtrewed with gentlemen's houſes, encom- 
paſſed by fields of ſugar-canes, and the bloom and fra- 
grance of orange, lemon, lime, and eitron- trees, guavas, 
papas, aloes, and a vaſt multitude of other elegant and 
uſeful plants. Even the negro huts, though mean, 


contribute to the beauty of the country, being ſhaded 


with plantane- trees, which give thoſe villages the appear- 
ance of ſo many beautiful groves _ 5 

In St. John's pariſh, a few miles from Bridgetown, is 
a college for the education of youth, and a very large 
eſtate, capable of yielding 3000 f. ſterling per annum, 
was . e by Mr. Codrington, to ſupport this charit- 
able inſtitution. ak v3 oder us Log? 

The government of Barbadzes confiſts of a governor, - 
who is appointed by the king; a council, compoſed of 
twelve members, alſo ſo appointed ; and an afſembly of 
Wen ro freeholders, choſen by the freeholders in the 
ſeveral pariſhes, each pariſh returning two; theſe laſt 
are elected annually; they chooſe their ſpeaker, who 
with eleven members form a houſe. "The governor is 
the repreſentative of the crown; he is commander in 
chief, chancellor, ordinary, and vice-admiral of the 
iſland. The members of the council, as privy-counſel- 
lors, adviſe and affiſt the governor : they, as part of the 
legiſlative body, form the | upper-houſe, and in paſſing 
all laws act as the houſe of peers in Great Britain. | 

The governor and the members of council conſtitute 
the court of Chancery. The. governor, as chancellor, 
grants adminiſtrations of inteſtates effects, and probates 


| of wills: he has the power of appointing and removing. 


all military officers; of adjourning or diſſolving the 
houſe of aſſembly, and of putting à negative upon all 
bills; but he cannot appoint judges of the courts, juſ- 
tices of the peace, or remove a judge, or member of the 
council, except with the concurrence of the council, 
given by a majority of voices. FE: ner wo 

The members of the council, whilſt reſident on the 


S | iſland, are ſtyled. < honourable,” and precede baronets ;- 


cuſtom, has alſo given the title of excellence? to the 
goyernor, who has a ſalary of 2000 J. ſterling per an- 
num, l out of the four and half per cent. duty; 
he is likewiſe entitled to a third of all ſeizures, but is 
reſtricted from receiving any preſent from the aſſembly, 
unleſs as a ſettlement made by the firſt aſſembly he 
meets after his arrival: of late years ſuch ſettlement has 
been 3000 l. per annum currency. The governor no- 
minates the rector of each pariſh on the iſland, the in- 
come of which, as eſtabliſhed by law, is 1501. per an- 
num, excluſive of preſents and parochial fees. 92 
Here is in general a greater appearance of order and 
decency than in any other colony in the Ve Indies; and 
there is no place comparable to Barbadoes, in the number 
of the people, the cultivation of the ſoil, and thoſe ele- 
gancies and conveniences which reſult from both. The 
white inhabitants on this iſland were, in the year 1768, 
computed at 22,000, and the ſlaves at 72,000... Account 
ET , aim ane rt nant 
The iſland can raiſe five thouſand men of its own mi- 
litia, and has generally a regiment. of regular troops, 
though it is ſeldom complete. It is fortified all along 
the windward ſhore, by racks and ſhoalsz. ſo that 
near two-thirds of that coaſt is utterly inacceflible; On 
the leeward fide it has good harbours; but the whole 
coaſt is protected by a line drawn ſeveral miles in 
length, and by caſtles, forts, and twenty-ſix batteries. 
All freemen here are obliged to enter themſelves in 
the regiment of theit own, diſtrict, and there, is a 
law obliging all perſons, who deſign to leave the iſland 


ia for this town and St. Michael's 


to give notice of it, at the ſecretary's office, three weeks 


before their departure. 
i 8 R | f | | | 
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The annual internal expence of Barbadbrt is ſtated to 
be LEST currency; and the ſame writer ſuppoſes 
that four hundred ſhips, of one hundred and thirty tons 
and upward each, are — 1 in the trade of the 
iſland; and that the exports from Great Britain alone, 
brought into this iſland, in certificate goods, Britiſh pro- 
duce and manufactures, is about 80,0007. annum. 
The exports from Ireland are likewiſe conſiderable. 
Sugar is the chief article of exportation from Barba- 


dies, The cultivation and making of it was brought 
to a tolerable degree of perfection in this iſland, ſo early 


as the year 1650; the inhabitants having been taught 
the art of making it by the Dutch. Phe ſugar-cane 


hi 
was firſt brought iether from Fernambucca, in Brafil. | 


ns iſland before the ſugar-cane. 


obaccy was planted in this before the jugar- 
s; gmger and cotton are exported 


eſide rum and mamſſe n 
from this iſland in coriſiderable quantities. 

There are four ports on this iſland at i du 
merchandize are received, viz. Bridgetown, Orftins, Hole- 
town, and Speights ;' from all theſe no revenue is drawn 
adequate to tlie charges.” The ſalaries paid at Bridge 
tron,” in the year 1784, amounted to 1,355 L. ſterling, 
and the incidental expences to 221 /. ſterling, and 2281. 
edfreiiey;” whilſt che receipts' were only 5537. The 
expences of the cuſtoms at the other ports, in ſalaries and 
indidents, amôunted to 4$97. ſterſing, and 91 I. cur- 


rency, whilſt no receipts were brought to account. = 
ane Report of the Cummiſſioners, &c. Appendix, No. 
ee re er. 


* Hiftory of BARNADoks. 


TI" is not certainly known when this iſfand was firſt 
diſcovered and ſettled, but it is probable that it was 
between the year 1615 and 1624. The difficulty of 
preciſely fixing the time is cauſed by the loſs of many 
records, in 'a' very deſtructiye fire hick broke out at 
Bridgetoum, in the year 1668, but ſine. papers were 
ſaved, which 2 after d 22 A A it 
n dt an W Hip, kae (Pes, homew 
Wang Hole Guiana n with this iſland , and landed 
ſbme men, who ſet up acroſs, near to where 87. James's 
town Was afterward created, ad left inſcribed on a tree, 


« Fam King of England, and this iſland.” | Afterward, 


abdur the year 1624, it appears from many authentic 
accounts, Tx a ſhip belonging to Sir N 2 Cour teen, 
then one of the moſt conſiderable merchants of London, 
tduched gt this iNand7 about thirty of the crew landed, 
and formed a fettlement; on the weſtern fide; but hey 
found the country uninhabited, ind overgrown with 
thick woods; The aceount which this ſhip brought, 
induced "Sir William Cburteen, and ſome others, to fit 
out two ſhips with all kinds of neceffaries for planting 
andi ſortifying the iſland; but the deſign was no ſooner 
Endwn than Hay, earl of Carliſe, whom the author of 
the account of the European ſettlement in Amer ice 
files; de en ure and deen fabgurite,” 
folicited and obtained 4 grant from the crown, of all the 
Caribbee I ſundi. The earl being appoititet to 4 foreign 
embaſſy, Cvur teen, through the interpoſitiofl of the ear] 
of Panbrote, obtained from Charles I. a'grant of the 
inland of Bdrbadses ; büt on lord Cart/t?'s return to Eng- 
lang, he procured the grant to lord Pembroke to be an- 
filled in the year 16209. p | 


The fiſt planters had pot only the deſolatenbſft of the 
place” and; e extreme want W proviſions ho ay: 


with, but the trees were generally fo large, of a Foy | 
ſo hard” and ſtubborn; with wide 2 tops, that 
e 
28 with a' difficulty; that muſt have ſubdutd any 
rdinary patience ; , Jenn MY 7 "=. 
cleared à fmall ſpot; the firſt produce it yielded for 
ſublifterice, probably” for walt of ſowing the ſeed in a 
per 161, was fo ſinall and ordinaty, at the ſame time 
their ſupplies from Engl were fo flo 


+ 
: 


it che f 
re ſo flow 4nd precarious, 
chat"tothifig but an jnyincible courage, and a firmneſs 
that Earifivt be ſufficiently” commended, could haye 
carried them'through the diſcouragements they met with 
in the noble work of cuſtivating and peopling a'deſerted 
part of the earth. By degrees things wore a more 
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which duties dir 


and even when they, had tolerably | drea 


their | miſchief on this iſland. 


BanrBADGEs, 


the dyers; cotton and indigo were found to agree well 
with the ſoil; tobateò then becoming faſhionable in 
England, anſwered tolerably; and the country gradually 
began to ſubmit” to cultufe, and to lay aſide its ſavage 
appearance. P | 
This colony, notwithſtanding the difficulties it had to 
ſtruggle with, "increaſed ſo falt,' that it'was computed 
there were 20,006 white men upon this ifland in the 
— 1650, and that 10, oco foot and 1000 horſe could 
be muſtered for its defence. The goverrior then ap- 


pointed a council to conſiſt of ten members, and an 


aſſembly, to repreſent the people. He alſo divided the 
iſland into four circuits, and eleven pariſhes. 

During the time of the Commonwealth, Sir George 
| Afeue attacked this iſland, having on board his fleet 
2000 land forces, and obtained the ſurrender of the 
illand to the parliament of England, granting the plan- 
* and inhabitants in general, every thing they 
aſked: | 
Tune conqueſt of Jamaica tended very much to leſſen 
the conſequence of Barbadoes. It is ſaid by a well in- 
formed writer, that the Barbadians furniſhed 3500 
ſoldiers in the expedition under Penn and Venables, in 
which that conqueſt was effected. Short Hi/tory of Bar- 
badoes, p. 18. 

Soon after the reſtoration, Charles II. compounded 
with the heirs of the earl of Carliſie for the ſurrender of 
the patent of the Caribbee Hands. Being thus become 
immediately ſubject to the crown, a duty of four and a 
half per cent. on the dead commodities of the produce 
of the iſland which are ſhipped from it was laid, and 
the ſame was extended to all the other Caribbean Ian 
which had been poſſeſſed by the earl of Carliſſe; they 
were Antigua, St. Chriftepher's, Nevis, Montſerrat, and 
Tortola. In the year 1664, De Ruyter, the Dutch admi- 
ral, made an attempt upon Barbados, but he was com- 
pelled to retire. . Ten years after the inhabitants were 
reckoned to amount to $0,000 white men, and 70,000 
blacks, or ſlaves; a number apparently incapable of 
being ſupported on ſo ſmall an iſland: but this proſper- 

us ſtate was not long to continue, for on the thirty- 

rft of Angus, 1675, the iſland was afflicted with a moſt 
dreadfu] hurricane, which, it is ſaid, was not inferior in 
its deplorable conſequences to the earthquake that hap- 
| pened at Jamaica; for it left not a houſe or tree ftanding 


| 


except the few..that were ſheltered by ſome neighbour- 
ing Hit or cliff, . ZHD 51 oC SOON OO HER 2 55 
This dreadful calamity happened in the meridian of 


this ſettlement, when four hundred ſail of ſhips, one 
with another, of a hundred and fiſty tons, were employed 
in their trade. Their annual produce, conſiſting of 
ſugar, indigo, ginger, exported cotton, &c. amounted to 
upward of three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
and their circulating caſh at home was two hundred 
thouſand. Perhaps no country in the world was ever 
peopled in the ſame proportion; nor has land of the 
lars dimenſions which produces any thing like the ſame 
profits. But fince that time the iſland has been upon 
the decline, The growth of the French ſugar iſlands, 
and 7 ſettlements of Antigua, St. Chriftepher's, Nevis, 
and Montſerrat, as well as the greater eſtabliſhment in 
Famaica, have drawn away * number of the people. 
terrible contagion attacked the iſland in the year 
16923 it raged like a peſtilence; twenty perſons fre- 
quently died in a day in their principal town, and all 
parts of the iſland ſuffered in proportion. This fickneſs 
contiqued, with ſome abatements, for ſeveral years, and 
is oi, to have rendered the climate leſs healthful than it 
f 


| 
| 


| 


if 


fore. Bank P ; 
the roth of October, in t 


ul hurricane, from the N. 


Was t | | 
O * 1780, 4 moſt 
/, did prodigious 

GrANADX, and the GRANADILEAS, or GRANADINESs. 

HE chief of theſe iſlands, named GRAN ADA, or 
= GRENADA, is ſituated from 119, 55˙¼ to 12%. 23% 

laſt of the J/indward Curibless, and lies thirty leagues 

N. of Cumana, on the continent of South America; and 


Avourable aſpect; ſome of the trees yielded fuſtit for 


about thirty leagues N. W. of Tobago. It is ſaid ” be 
| about 
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about thirty miles in length, in ſome places fifteen in 
breadth, and about ſixty- ſix in circumference. F 
Granada and the Granadines produce very fine timber 
the latine-tree, which grows here, has a tall body, and 
its leaves, when tied together, ſerve as a thatch for 
houſes: the ſoil of this iſland is ſuited to produce 
ſugar, tobacco, and indigo; and ſince it has been in poſſeſ- 
_ \ the Engliſb its cultivation has improved very 
rapidly. 5 WV «i 
i fake on the top of a high hill, in the middle of the 


Hisp ANIOL A. 


iſland, ſupplies it with ſtreams of freſh water, which 


render the ſoil extremely fertile, and it abounds. with 
wild game; among the fowl are wood-pigeons, thruſhes, 
and parrots ; and among the fiſh are eels, mullets, and 
cray-fiſh. | 

deveral bays and harbours lie round the iſland, ſome 
of which might be fortified to great advantage: ſo that 
it'is very convenient for ſhipping, and has the happineſs 
of not being viſited by hurricanes. The chief port, 
called Lewis, is on the W. fide; it is very ſpacious, and 
lies in the middle of a large bay. 

The French became maiters of this iſland by diſpoſſeſ- 
ſing the original inhabitants, whom they treated with 
the moſt inhuman ſeverity and cruelty,” and at length 
effected their extirpation, but not without great loſs on 
their ſide, for the conteſt was' bravely maintained by the 

Caribs. The French held poſſeſſion of the ifland for 
about a century, but without deriving any conſiderable 
advantages from its kindly foil and propitious climate. 


* 
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length the whole iſland was called Sr. Domingo, by 
bares name it is as well known as by that of Hi 
paniola. n BOT RAD: 0 
This iſland, part of which belongs to the Spaniards, 
is next to Cuba, the largeſt of all the Antilles, being 
about four hundred and twenty-fix miles from E. to 
W. and almoſt. one hundred and twenty- four where 
broadeſt, from N. to S. It lies to the E. of Calu and 
Jamaica, and to the W. of Porto Rico, from which it is 


| {epatated by a narrow channel. 1 lab 
The climate is extremly hot, although refreſhed by 
the ſea breezes, yet the air is not reckoned unwhole- 
ſome ;/ for ſome of the inhabitants are ſaid to live to 
above a hundred years of age. Its ſalubrity is ſaid to 
be owing in a great meaſure to its beautiful variety of 
hills and vallies, woods and rivers. | 
This iſland is conſidered as the moſt fruitful and moſt 
pleaſant of any in the Mſi Indies; its foreſts contain 
cabbage-trees; palms, elms, oaks, pines, and other trees; 
with more beautiful and better taſted fruit than any in 
moſt of the other iſlands, particularly pine-apples, bananas, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, limes, grapes, dates, and apricots. 
Here are alſo all the birds common to the Vſt Indies. 
In the ſavannas, or meadows, are innumerable herds of 
black cattle, that run wild in the country; horſes 
enough in the French part of it to ſupply all the neigh- 
bouring colonies, beſide wild horſes and wild hogs of 
the breed brought over by the Spamards. There is 
ſcarce a country in the world better watered, either by 


- 
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In the year 1762 this iſland was reduced by the En- 
gliſb; the French inhabitants, who wete not very numer- 
ous, were ſo amazed at the reduction of Guadaloupe and 
Martinic, that they loſt all ſpirit, and ſurrendered with- 
out making the leaſt oppoſition. 
property of this iſland, and of the Grenadines, which bear 
nearly the ſame products as Grenada, were confirmed to 
the crown of Great Britain by the definitive treaty of 1763; 
they were then ſettled 3 ſubjects of Great Britain; 
but in the year 1779, the iſland was conquered by the 
French under the 2 4 — > — the 
Engli/h governor, diſliking the terms of capitulation pro- 
— ö the iſland; but the poſt 
which he occupied being taken by aſſault, all the valuable 

effects which had been there collected, fell into the hands 
of the victors, who had thereby the abſolute diſpoſal of 
the perſons and properties of the Engliſh on the iſland; 
It was reſtored to Great Britain by the peace of 1783. 
Ihe ſtate of the cuſtoms, at the two ports of St. George 
and Grenville harbour, on the iſland of the Granades, 
in the year 1784, appears to have been; ſalaries at St. 
George's 3751. ſterling, incidental expences 1010. ſterling, 
and 360 J. currency 3 deficiency upon the balance of re- 
ecipts and payments 1561: ſalaries at Grenville harbour, 
375l. incidents 1254. deficiency on balance 32 . 


|  ToRTOLA, ' | 
ONE of the Virgin funds, is a ſmall pot which was 
included in the grant made by Charles I. to the earl 
of Carliſſe, and when all the iſtands comprehended in that 
grant were purchaſed by the crown in the next reign, a 
duty of four and an half per cent. on its productions, 
when exported, was impoſed on this iſland; as well as 
upon che other five. A cuſtom-houfe'is eſtabliſhed here, 
which appears to have ſubjected the public revefue to 
an expence of 125 J. ſterling, in ſalaries, and 176 . in 
incidental charges, in the year 1784, without producing 
any receipts. | . 


. 
The Iflands poſſeſſed by Free in the Ve Indies, 


* 


HISTANIOI A, of ST. Doux 


*PHIS iſland was diſcovered by Columbus in his firſt 
voyage in 492, and by him called Z/pagniofa, of 
Hiſpaniola: but afterward building a city; which he 
called St. Domingo, in horiour of his father Dominic, 


Afterward the full] 


eonduct that, in a more 
che higheſt honours 
Þ © Theſe pirates, whom we improperly called Buccaneers, 


| brooks or navigable rivers, which are all full of fiſh, 
and the coaſt abounds with turtle. In the ſands of 
theſe rivers gold-duſt is found, and it had, when firſt 
diſcovered, mines of gold, ſiver, and copper. | 
The chief commodities of the iſland are Hides, ſugar, 
indigo, cotton, cacao, coffee, ginger; tobacco, ſalt, wax, 
honey, ambergriſe, and various kinds of drugs and wood 
for dying; bur it produces little corn. The French here 
are ſaid to equal, if not to out- number, the Spaniards; 
and both together fall very ſhort of what the extent and 
fertility of the iſland is capable of ſupporting. 
We have already mentioned the ards attempting 
to ruin Sr. Chri opher's, when divided between the Eng- 
liſh and Frrurbh; but by this utjuſt act they brought 
upon themſelves a very ſevere revenge: for ſeveral of the 
French inhabitants, who were expelled from St. Chrifto- 
pber's, being reduced to great indigence, began to think 
of deſperate courſes. They berook themſelves to piracy, 
and uniting with ſome Engliſh, Dutch, and other reſo- 
lute fellows, they reſolved to begin a piratical war with 
the Spaniardt. At firſt they ſatisfied themſelves with 
taking their ſhips, and deſtroying their trade. This 
they did effectualſy; but ſoon encouraged, and ſtrength- 
ened by this ſucceſs, they landed upon the continent of 
Nero Spain and Terra Firma, burning and plundering 
the open country. Their number and boldneſs increafing 
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24 


I with their ſucceſs, they aſſembled and took ſome of their 
| Krongeſt fortreſſes and opulent cities, particularly Porto 


Bello, Campeachy, and Maracaibe; they even took the 
city of Panama by ſtorin, and burnt it, after defeating 
an army which came to its relief. In all theſe places, 
and in the others they had taken, they gained an incre- 
dible booty, and committed the moſt unheard of cruelties. 
Another party of theſe pirates paſſing the ſtraits of Ha. 
gellan, and entering the South Sea, rendered the whole 
coaſt of Peru, Chili; and Mexico, one ſcene of deſolation, 
while" they were every where attended with fucceſs, 
becauſe they every where acted with:'the bravery and 


- & 


the French denominated Flibuſtiert, from the Dutch fl 
boats, in which they made their firſt expeditions. T 


Buccanters are perſons who hunt wild cattle in America 
for their hides and tallow: fome of whom joined the 


 Flibuftiers in their firſt expeditions, and from them the 
Engliſh gave the name of Burcanters to the whole body. 
Theſe people frequently brought their prizes and plun- 
der to Jamaica, as already obſerved, by which they 
greatly enriched that iſland. Others finding that the 


the name was firſt" extended to that quarter, and at 


' Spaniards were ſo weak in Hiſpanioia that they had in a 


manner 


712 


manner deſerted a conſiderable part of the iſland, made 
it a place of rendezvous. They who hunted the wild 
cattle, found the deſerts, which the Spaniſh tyranny had 
produced, abounding with animals. To theſe two 
deſcriptions of people were added a third, who were 
Bras, of the Leſſer Antilles; who, finding how much 
might be gained by ſupplying men who were laviſh. in 
their expences, and not very exact in their bargains, and 
perceiving that no part of America afforded a better ſoil, 
paſſed over to this iſland, and exercifed the employment 
of planters and merchants. Theſe three ſorts of people, 
who were mutually of uſe to each other, lived upon very 
ow terms; and although they were frequently diſ- 
odged by the Spaniards ; yet they ſtill returned with 
freſh ſtrength ; ſo that it was with difficulty that the Spa- 
niards were able to retain one part of the iſland. _ 
The French court connived at the progreſs of theſe 
people, although whenever complaints were made, it diſa- 
vowed their proceedings: but when at length the French in 
Hiſpaniola became numerous, powerful and wealthy, it 
owned them as ſubjects, ſent them a governor, and regular 
forces to defend them in what they had done: the for- 
mer practice of piracy was ſtill connived at, while the 
trade of ſkins ranks, and the plantations were extended. 
At length the French obtained a legal right by the ceſ- 
fion which the Spaniards made them of the N. W. part 
of the iſland, the beſt and moſt fertile part, by the treaty 
of Ryfwic, in 1697; and this is one of the principal ſet- 
tlements of the French in the Weſt Indies. 
It begins at a large plain called Bahaia, on the N. fide 


of the iſland, about thirty miles E. of Cape Frongors, ex- 


tending all along the coaſt; from thence to the W 
reaching on the S. fide as far as Cope Mergen; it being 
two hundred leagues in circuit, and, including the wind- 
I about a hundred moreee. 5.181 
This colony, if a ſettlement derived from ſuch an 
origin deſerves the. name, bas ſince met with great en- 
couragement from France, and in 1726 it had no leſs 
than thirty thouſand whites, and a- hundred thouſand 
negroes ; they made ſixty thouſand hogſheads of ſugar 
of five hundred weight each; the md:go was half as 
much in value as the ſugar; they likewiſe exported large 
quantities of cotton, and alſo ſent a conſiderable quantity 


of cacao and ginger to France. Since that time they 
have raiſed coffee here to a very great amount, and all 


the other branches of their commercial products have, 
fince that period, increaſed to an aftoniſhing degree. A 
| Spaniſh writer of great judgment, who was well in- 
formed, reckons the produce of the plantations near 
Cape Francois, the capital of French Hiſpaniola, and which 
were ſhipped from that fingle town, at thirty thouſand 
tons in ſugar, tobacco, indigo, and coffee, which, at the 
loweft calculation, cannot amount to leſs than fix bun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling. If to this be added the 
exports of 'the two conſiderable ports of Petit Guaves 
and Leogane, and the other inferior ones, which are 
ſuppoſed to ſend out all together at leaſt as much 
as: the capital, the exported produce of the iſland muſt 
be annually worth one million two hundred thouſand 
pounds. There is another branch of trade of ex- 
traordinary advantage to the mether- country, which 
is carried on with the Spamards wholly 
factures of France, and for which they 
returns in filver ; and this article alone is ſaid to bring 
annually to France no leſs than two millions of dollars. 
The principal places in the iſland are Cart FRA 
cos, which is ſituated on the northern part, and is by 
the French often called the Cape, by way of eminence. 
It lies in 19. 40”. N. latitude, and in 729. 18. W. 
longitude, and contains about eight thouſand whites and 


blacks. In the middle of it is a ſpacious ſquare, about 


three hundred paces in length and breadth, at which 
ſeven or eight fireets terminate: but this town was de- 
-ftroyed in the begining of the reign. af king illiam by 
the Engliſh and Spariards. in conjunction. The town 
is now neither walled nor paled in, and is ſaid to have 
only two batteries, one at the entrance of the harbour, 
7 the other before the town.  - e 
- |, LzoGANE, on the W. fide, though inferior in point 


el ſize, is 2 good port, a place of conſiderable trade, and | of fre 


„ 


in the manu- 
receive their 
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of -Vache, and is 


1 


from Hiſpani 


particularly on the weſtern and 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW; 


the ſeat of the French government, which is in the hands 
of the governor and an intendant, who are mutually a 
check upon each other, There are beſide two other 
towns eonſiderable for their trade, Petit Guaves at the 
W. end of the ifland, and Port Louis on the S. W 
part. 
The capital city belonging to the Spaniardi is Sr. 
Domino, fituated in 18%. 17”. N. latitude, and 60˙. 
27. W. longitude. It is a large well built city, with 
a good port, and has ſeveral magnificent ſtructures, par- 
ticularly the houſes of the king of Spain's collectors; 
with a fine cathedral, ſeven large monaſteries, and RO 
nunneries; beſides a mint, and a college, which has a re- 
venue of four hundred ducats; an univerſity, and an 
hoſpital endowed with twenty thouſand ducats a year, 
This city is the ſeat of an archbiſhop, and the reſidence 
of the governor-general of the Spaniſh Indies and of the 
judges of the royal courts. The principal part of the little 
trade the Spaniards have in this iſtand is carried on from 
this port, which has fifteen fathoms water at the bar, is 
large and ſecure, being defended by ſeveral batteries and 
a caſtle, with other fortifications. i The town is built 
of ſtone after the Span manner, and has a large ſquare 
market-place in the centre, about which are the cathe- 
dral and other public buildings; and from this ſquare the 
wigs) 9 ſtreets run in a direct line, they being croſſed 
y others at right angles. The town is almoſt of a 
quadrangular form, and its fituation very delightful, 
between a large navigable river on-the W.. the ocean on 
ge 8. — a fine __ —_— on the N. and E. 
n the part of Hiſpaniola poſſeſſed by the French 
the two following 1 : 4 E if . 1 es 
Sr. Louis, about ſix . to the N. E. of the 7/e 
ſcarce” half a mile long, and not a 
quarter of a mile over; but the French have hexe a fort. 
This iſland is overflown at high water. It is ſeparated 


ola by a ſtrait not three quarters of a mile in 
breadth, where ſmall veſſels ride in deep water cloſe to 
the ſnore. There is not a drop of freſh water to be 
procured upon it, and the rain ſoaks through it im- 
mediately as if it were a ſieve; ſo that thoſe. who 
live upon it fetch their water every day from a little 
river in Hiſpaniola, at the diſtance of a mile and a 
half. In 1737, an hurricane in this litile iſland levelled 
a town with the n except the chureh and two 
houſes: ſl dwellings about the fort were alſo blown 
down; the ſhips that were at anchor under it were caſt 
upon the conſt, or driven out to ſea; but ſome veſſels and 
magazines were burnt by lightning, ſeveral perſons were 
drowned, and all the ſugar-canes and cotton- trees were 
deſtroy d. 1575 ; 
VAchx, or Cows-IsLAND, is about three leagues 
from. Hijpanila, and five or fix miles in length. The 
ſoil is very good, 'and it has two or three tolerable ports, 
one of which is able to receive ſhips of three hundred 
tons burden. The iſland is conveniently ſeated for a 
trade with the Spaniſp colonies on the continent of Ane- 
rica, and for maintaining an intercourſe with the iſland 
of Cayenne, the only French ſettlement on the coaſt of 
South America. It received its name from being uſed 
for the grazing of black cattle and hogs, and here the 
Buccaneers uſed; formerly. to rendezvous to ſhare the 
ſpoils they took from the Spaniards. 885 
There are many other ſmall iſlands round Hiſpaniola, 
northern coaſts, moſt of 


which are uninhabited, -- 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW, 


HIS iſland is ſituated in 149. 40”. N. latitude, and in 
629. 43. W. longitude, twenty-five miles N. of St. 
i/lopher's ; it is reckoned only fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference, but produces tobacco and 2 and is 
covered with trees that give it a delightful appearance, 
as the ſope-tree,. the calabaſh-tree, the canapia- tree, which 
yields a very pleaſant and ſalutary .gum, lignum-vite, 


T 


and iron-toad. On the ſhore are found the fiſh called 


the /ca-ftar and the /ea-apple. It has not a ſingle ſpring 


water, fo that the rain water is carefully col- 


. \ 
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lected in ciſterns, It is encompaſſed by ſo many rocks, 
that it is dangerous for ſhips of burden to approich it. 
The harbour is, however, a very one, and from 
thence in time of war the French greatly antioy our 
trade. Its chief productions for exportation are drugs 
and lignum-vitæ, with lime-flone, which the inhabitants 
ſend to the neighbouring iſlands, 83 


MARIA CGCALANTE 

15 feated in 15 52/ N. latitude, and 61 11/ W. lon- 
gitude from Greenwich, about thirty miles N. of Do- 
minica, and forty E. of Guadaloupe ; it was diſcovered by 
Columbus in 1493, who gave it the name ofthis own ſhip. 
This iſland, which is about ſixteen miles from N. to S. 
and four from E. to W. is full of hills; along the eaſtern 
ſhore run high rocks, ſo perpendicular, that they ſeem to 
be formed by art, and give ſhelter to a_prodigious number 
of tropic birds, they being as full of holes as a pigeon- 
houſe. On the S. E. fide of the iſland are black rocks; 
but the weſtern ſhore is plain. The iſland has feveral 
large grottoes, with many little - ſtreams, and ponds of 
freſh-water : it is covered with trees; and particularly 

abounds with tobacco, and the wild cinnamon- tres. 


DzstzADa, or DEesIRAaDA, 


HAT is, The Defirable hand, received its name from 
- ® Columbus, it being the firſt of the Caribbee Iſlands he 
diſcovered in his ſecond voyage 14 93 It is fituated in 
16 20' N: latitude, and in 61 20” W. longitude; about 
twenty miles to the N. E. of Guadaloupe. It extends 


ſixteen miles in length, and two in breadth. Some part 


of it is very fertile, the ſoil being proper for the cultiva- 
tion of ſugar and cotton, of which laſt it produces the beſt 
in all the French iſlands, the new acquired ifland of To- 
bags excepted. "> | 


GYUADALOUPE, 


T HE ifland of GuAxDALoUrz, or GuapaLovee, 
was thus called by Columbus, from the reſemblance 
which its mountains bore to thoſe of that name in Spain. 
It is ſituated in 15* 59/ N. latitude, and in longitude 
G10 * W. from Greenwich, about thirty leagues to the 
N. W. of Martinico, and is the largeſt, as well as the 
fineſt of the French Leeward Iſlands, being about forty- 
five miles in length, and thirty-eight in breadth; and is 
divided into two parts by a ſmall arm of the ſea, or ra- 
ther a narrow channel, through which no ſhip can ven- 
ture; but the inhabitants als it in a ferry- boat. The 
country on the E. fide, which is called Grand Terre, is 
deſtitute of freſh water, which abounds in the other di- 
viſion; ' it is defended by Fort Louis, and a redoubt 
which commands the road. The ' weſtern part is called 
"Baſſe Terre, and here the principal town ſtands, which is 
defended by a citadel and other fortifications, 

In this iſland is a hill, called La Soufriere, or the 
Mountain of Sulphur, which riſes to a great height; the 
top of it is bare, nothing growing upon it but fern, and 
ſome ſorry ſhrubs laden. with moſs; but it affords a 
fine view of Dominica, Mariagalante, Martinico, Mont- 
ferrat, Nevis, and the other neighbouring iſlands. Upon 
the higheſt part is a rugged platform covered with burnt 
ſtones of all ſizes, and from ſeveral clifts and chinks 
iſſue fmoke. On the E. fide are two mouths which 
open into a pit of ſulphur, one of which is an oval 
hole of about an hundred feet in its greateſt diameter, 
out of which alſo frequently ariſe thick clouds of black 
ſmoke, accompanied with ſparks of fire. The negroes : 
who ſell brimſtone fetch it from this mountain. About 
two hundred paces below the loweſt of theſe mouths 
are three pools of very hot water, four or five paces 
from one another :. the water of the largeſt is very 
dark coloured, and ſmells like that in a fmith's forge: the 
ſecond is whitiſh, and has the taſte of allum: the third. 
is blue, and has a vitriolic taſte. Here are alſo ſeveral 


ſmall ſprings, which, uniting their ſtreams, form ſeye 
ral torrents. The middle and bottom of this burning 
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mountain are extremely different from the top of it; 
being covered with"tall trees and herbage, watered by a 
number of rivulets, and cultivated with the utmoſt care 
and induſtry. © n n | 

The ait is clear and ſalubrious, and among the Yege- 
tables are the 0 famous for its ſanative balſam 
or oil: the mill. ſprub, from whoſe fibres are preſt a 
liquor that reſembles milk; and the corbaty-tree, which 
bears fruit covered with a ſhell, within which is a downy 


pulp of a ſaffron colour, that yields a gum, which beiriz 


hardened in the ſun, becomes very clear and ſolid, fo that 
the native Caribbeans formerly uſed it for bracelets and 
other ornaments, nen, c 

| The moſt remarkable bird is ohe ſaid to be peculiar to 
this iſland and Dominica, though it is a bird of paſſage. 
It is called the devil- bird, from the blackneſs of its plum- 
age, and is of the ſize of a young pullet. Its wings 
are long, its legs ſhort, and its feet, which are like thoſe 
of a duck, have ſtrong claws: its beak is crooked, ſharp, 
hard, and in length about an inch and a half: its eyes 
are large, and ſerve to diſtinguiſh fiſhy which it catches 
at night in the ſea; but it is unable to bear the light of 
day when flying; ſo that theſe birds often ruſh upon in- 
terpoſing objects and fall down. After having fiſhed in 
the night, they repair to the Devil's Mountain, where 
they lodge by pairs in holes like rabbits. They continue 
there during the months of October and November, 


WY though they are ſeen ſingly in other months; but all of 


them diſappear in May, and are never ſeen again till Sep- 
tember. The negroes of the iſland have a peculiar Way 
of hunting theſe birds with dogs and hawks, Their fleſh, 
when cured of its fiſhy taſte, is good arid nouriſhing 
food; and, during their ſeaſon, the negroes and people of 
the iſland ſubſiſt upon them. bh 
The gulfs on the coaſt of —— contain turtle:, 
ſharks, land crabs, and many kinds of fin. 
The bees of Guadaloupe are entirely different from 
thoſe of Europe, being black, ſmaller, and without ſtings. 


[They never hive but in hollow trees, and their wax, 


which is of a dark purple, approaching to black, is too 
ſoft for candles, and cannot be bleached. "Theſe bees, 
inſtead of making combs, depoſit their honey in blad- 
ders of wax, about the form and ſize of aipigeon's egg: 
but this honey is ſaid never to harden, nor become of 
any other confiſtence than that of olive oil, 
This iſland is infeſted with an inſet called a ravet, 
ſhaped like a May-bug, of an offenſive ſmell, and prey- 
ing upon paper, books, or furniture; and whatever they 
do not gnaw, is diſcoloured by their ordure. Theſe 
offenſive inſets, which are very numerous, and appear 
chiefly by night, would be intolerable, were it not for a 
large ſpider which entangles them in its web, and takes 
all opportunities of ſurpriſing them; on which account 
the inhabitants are very careful not to offer the leaſt in- 
Jury to theſe ſpiders. | £ 
Under the government of Guadaloupe ate compre- 
hended Deſeada, juſt deſcribed, and the iſlands of Xaintes, 
or All Saints. Theſe are three in number, and their 
ſoil is pretty much the ſame with that of Gaudaloupe. 
The weſternmoſt iſland; which is the beſt, is about nine 
miles in compaſs; but none of them ſeem ever to have 
been ſtatedly inhabited, on account of their being deſti- 
neceſſaries of life. 8 
We have no account of the hiſtory of this iſland, from 
the time of Columbus to the inſtitution of the French 
general company of the American Iſlands in 1635, who 
being unable of themſelves to plant or cultivate their 
iſlands, empowered M. St. Olive, their lieutenant- gene 
ral of St. Chriſtopber's, and M. du Pleſſs, to contract 


liberty of conſcience, were ſtimulated by views of intere 


the new ſettlement was under the direction of car- 
dinal Richlieu, who ſent wich them four Dominitan fri- 


| ars, provided with full powers from pope Urban VIII. 
- This fiſt ſetdement proved very unſucceſsful,” The 
ö | Ok natives, 


tute of freſh water, though they produce all the other 


with ſome merchants of Dieppe for ſettling Guadalupe. 
The religious differences in Frantt# ſoon produced ad- 
venturers, who, deſides the inducement” of enjoying | 


Thoſe merchants contracted with four hundred men, 
| who were obliged to ſerve them four years; but many of 
the Proteſtant adventurets were ſar from imagining that 
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natives; who had received the French with great kind- 
neſs; ſupplied them with the productions of the iſlan 
and inſtructed them in the beſt methods of Nude tur- 
tle and other fiſh, receiving in return for theſe eſſential. 
ſervices only inſults and oppreflions, withdrew. their 
aſſiſtance and relief from a people ſo unworthy, and the 
French ſettlers ſoon felt all the miſeries of famine. D 
Plaſſi died in a ſhort. time, and St. Olive, who then 
became governor, inereaſed the miſeries of this wretched! 
colony by his extreme miſconduQ, 1 4: 
. The ſettlement after this ſuffered greatly by other bad 
governors, by hurricanes, and by ſwarms of caterpillars.. 
It was afterward: under the new Maſ India company; 
but in 1674, was taken into the king's; hands, whoſe 
miniſters adopted a commercial ſyſtem, and it ſoon be- 
came the moſt flouriſhing colony ſubject to France, next 
to Martinico; where all its produce was firſt ſent, and 
from thence ſhipped for 


to the former E 
of 1763. bs EMA 

Since this e rmĩtted the 
planters to tranſmit the produce of their lands directly 
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ſleep aſcents tobacco grow, which.is of a betterquality than 


d, that in the valleys; other hills are overgrown with trees, 


that afford ſhelter to wild beaſts and to abundance of 
ſnakes. , The other produce of the illand is much the ſame 
with that of Barbadees, namely, ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, 
aloes, pimento, Indian figs, bananas, pine-apples, melons, 
caſſia, mendiaca, potatoes, and other roots. The coaſt 
abounds with commodious bays and harbours, in which 


are plenty of trees. OE 
Martinico is not only eſteemed the chief of the 
French Garibbee Hands, but is the reſidence of the 
vernor-general and an intendant. It is likewiſe the ſeat 
of a. ſovereign. council, which ſuperintends all theic 
other iſlands, and even their ſettlements in $2. Domingo. 
This council conſiſts of the governor-general, the in- 
tendant, the governor, of the iſland, an attorney-gene- 
ral, the lieutenant-governor. for the crown, and twelve 


|counſcllors. Their power is very  extenfive, for this 


council judges in the laſt reſort upon all matters brought 
by way of appeal. The governor-general, if upon the 
ian, is preſident of the council, ot, during his abſence, 
the intendant. If both are abſent, the eldeſt counſellor 
then preſent: collects th votes, and pronounces the ſen. 
tence of the court. [I he other officers, of the iſland are 
two lieutenant-governors, one for Cape Terre, and the 
other for Baſſe Terre, with a ſecretary of the marine, 
who has a very extenſive commiſſion. - - 
The principal places in Martinico are St. Peter's and 
Port Koyal. 1525; ee STRAT 2 UTI 
,or Sr. Pigs s, the capital of Mertinic, 


ST. PIERRE, or Sr. ; 
was built in 1665, in order to overawe the.mutineers of 
the iſland, who rebelled againſt its propriztors, the ſecond 
E. India co who were at the ſame time the 


Ama. 
proprietors of all Ho French Antilles. It is ſituated on the 


weltern ſide of the iſland. A extends along the 
ſhore, and, a attery, that commands the road, is erected 
on the | waſhed by the fi ex; Royolan, 


a V. ſide, Which is 
or St. Peter. The town is divided into Es, wards; 
the middle, which is properly St. Peter's, begins at the 
fort, and runs weſt ward to rhe buſt y of St. Nicholas, 
Under the walls of the ſecond ward Hips at anchor ride 

more ſecurely 17 ay the font on Which account 
this ward is called the Anchorage. The third ward, called 
| from Fort St, Peter 


the Gallery, extends alongthe ſea-fde from For 
F ' River, and, is the moſt, populous. part of 
the city. . The; houſes of - St. Peet's ward are neat, 
commodigus, and elegant, ticular thoſe of the go- 


vernor of the. iſland, the. 


The, pariſh-church of, 


intenJantyand the other officers. 
Pater is a magnificent {tone 


the captain paying three hundred livres, (134. 25. Gd.) and pariſh- of. Of, | | ent ſton 
ſuffering a —ͤ—ͤ—ͤ— (11/9 _—_ A U i building which, belonged to the Feſuits, with a noble front 
-evierhas 420 prns edt ents WES INS ol K order. The church. of, the Anchorage, 
| po : garter? 412901 ir aoby > 1424 hic belongs to the facabine friars, is likewiſe of 
ELVES FRY OY een dete an Mager Wr. gl 


THE moſt northern of the Windward lands, is not 
only the chief, but the largeſt of the French Ca- 
ribbee Iſlands, and is ſituated between 14 18/ and 14 59 
N. latitude, and between 60 31/ and 610 210 W. Iongi- 
tude, about ſeventeen leagues N. W. of Bar 5. It 
is near ſixty miles in length from the N. W. to the 
S. E. but is of a very unequal breadth, and about one 
hundred and thirty miles in compass. 4 
The air is hotter here than at Guadaloupe, but hutri- 
canes have neither been ſo frequent nor ſo violent as in 
that and ſome other of the Caribbee Iſandi. Though 
Aartinico is generally ſaid to be healthful to the people 
ſettled- upon it, yet ĩt is certain, that the great quantity 
of water that runs through it, Creates, an humidity 
very noxious to the inhabitants in generall. 
The country is hi 
reſembles three diſtin 
are three rocks, ſo ſituatrd, that when viewed from the 
ſea, they giue it the appearance of three ſeparate iſlands, 
It is ſaid to haye no, leſs than forty, rivers, ſome of 
which ate navigable a great way up the country. How- 
ever beſide the which in the rainy ſeaſon over- 
flow the dales and ſavannahs, there are ten rivers that are 


— 
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ForT RovaL, the next place of conſequence in Mar- 
1 by land, and twenty- 

0 


tintco, is twenty-one mii 


ſeven by.water from, 


but the road is ſo very incommadious, that travellers ge- 
nerally chooſe to go by: water. This fort is, built on an 


eminence fifteen gn ke above the. ſurface of the ſea, 
by which, it is almoſt ſurrounded, there being only a 
5 land about fifteen an >, ſo that it may 
be ſaid to be built on an iſthmus. Though the town 
contains. regular ſtreets, and à large church belong- 
ing to the Capuchins, it is ſaid. to be much inferior to St. 
Peter's. Its latitude. is 14 36/ N. and its longitude 
is 61 W. from 3 0 | 


ly within the land, and at a diſtance |: 


* . ſeated in a large bay almoſt 
two leagues deep, with two ſmall iſlands at its entrance, 
which, by breaking the force of the waves, render it 
a. fine, ſafe, natural harbour, on the N. E. de of the 


Cuil DE SAC RoBERT. is 


Gee: 71, ß LOS IOGLI tits; 
| — — lies at the bottom of; Trmzty-bay, 
and is formed by Point de Caravel on the W. fide, and 
pe dhe E, by an iſthmus, about two hundred. feet broad. 
be lieutenant - goyernor of Caps Terre has his reſidence 
in, Trinity Town, in which a conſidetable number of 
merchants reſide;; and its convenient ſituation for the 


never dry, which run from the mountains into the ſea, | 
and fometinies overflowing their banka, carry away trees 
and houſes, Some of the hills are cultivated, and on their 


Zacao, and other commodities. 


European trade, and the ſafety. of its port, have cauſed it 
to, become one of 425 molt thriving places in the iſland 
it having very conſiderable manufactures of cotton, ſugor, 


Fhbis 
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This iſland was firſt ſettled by the French from St. 
Chriflopher's, in the year 1637 ; who for many years 
maintained a continued warfare with the natives; but 
having acquired a knowledge of the art of cultivating 
the ſugar cane, they increaſed in numbers and ſtrength. 
Some time after it was put under the ſuperintendence of 
a Weſt India company, which had been formed in France; 
in conſequehce of which, duties were impoſed, which 
created much diſcontent, and produced at one time an 
open reyolt. | | 

In the year 1650, the old V India company ſold 
Martinico, St. Lucia, Grenada, and the Grenadines, to 
Pargquet, for fifty thouſand livres, (21871. 105.) In 

1664, Lewis XIV. obtained the poſſeſſion of this iſland, 
and granted it to a new Mei India company: ten 
years after he ſuppreſſed that company, and all the above 
Mlands became part of his domain. After this, Martinico 
was attacked by De Ruyter, the Dutch admiral; and the 
Engliſh made many unſucceſsful attempts againſt it. 

2 * 1700, Martinico was computed to contain 6, 597 
white men. The ſavages, mulattoes, and free negroes, 
men, women, and children, amounted to no more 
than 507; the number of flaves was but 14,566: 
all theſe. together made a population of 21,640 perſons. 
The iſland produced a great quantity of cacao, tobacco, and 
cotton; had nine indico- houſes, and 183 ſmall ſugar-plan- 
tations. | are 


In 1727, a dreadful earthquake happened, which, 


with ſhort intervals, laſted eleven hours, and overthrew }- 


St. Peter's fort. Many people loſt their lives, and 


above two bundred ſugar-works were ruined. E 
mountain was leyelled, another cleft aſunder, and copi- 
ous ftreams of water iſſued from the chaſm. '' However, 
a few years recovered: the iſland, the inhabitants having 
the Guadaloupe ſugars ſhipped from hence, with many 
other advantages. Nie Gl. N 

Immediately, upon the peace of Utrecht, © Martinico 
emerged from that feeble ſtate, which her inteſtine com- 

motions, and the falſe policy of France had kept ber, 
and ſoou roſe to a great degree of proſperity. She be- 
came the mart for all the French windward ſettlements. 
It was in her ports that the neighbouring' iſlands fold 
their produce, and bought the commodities of the mother 


—_— 


The French navigators loaded and unloaded} 


country. 
| their” ſhips no where elſe. | Martinico' was famous all 
over. Europe; the was at once a planter and an agent, 
whilſt ſhe was a trader with Spaniſh and North America. 
So many proſperous engagements brought immenſe ſums 
into Martinico. This is, perhaps, the only country 
„ in the world,” ſays the Abb Raynal, © where ſpe- 
« cie has been ſo conſiderable, as to make it a matter 
t of indifference to them, whether they dralt in gold, 
ce jn ſilver, or in commodities, Her extenſive trade an- 
tc nually brought into her ports two hundred ſhips from 
France; ſixty from Canada; ten or twelve from the 
* jſlands of Margaretta and Trinidad; beſides the Engliſb 
« and Dutch ſhips that came to carry on a ſmuggling 
< trade.” The private navigation from the iſland to the 
northern colonies, to the d paniſh continent, and to the more 
wind ward iſlands, employed one hundred and thirty veſſels 
from twenty to ſeventy tons burden, manned with ſix 
hundted European ſailors of all nations, and one thouſand 
five hundred flaves, long inured to ſea-ſervice. The 
war between Great-Britam and France, which broke _ 
in the year 1744, was very deſtructive to the intereſt o 
Murtinico; and when the peace of Ai 1a Chapelle, a 
length reſtored the freedom of trade, and with it the hope 
of recovering the proſperity of the iſtand, the event did 

not anfwer the expectation. The colony goft che con- 
traband trade with the American Spaniards; the admin 
ſtration of France laid ſuch. reſtrictions on the trade 
Canada, as arpounted almoſt to a total prohibition, and 
in a ſhort time a freſh war gave riſe to a new train of ca 
e e opened eee Pr neo 

The Engib in vain attempted to take Martinico in th 
year 1759, but in 1761, a reſolution was formed, offend 
ing an armament againſt that iſland, ſuperior to any = 
had ever been ſeen in thoſe ſeas. The command of th. 
land forces was given to General Aoncitun, and of the 
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fleet to rear admiral Redney. This force arrived at St. 
Ann's bay, near Fort Royaly on the 7ih of Jah, 1762, 
and on the 3d of February the iſland: ſurrendered upon 
honourable and advantageous term. 
The people of Martinico remained” with great tran- 
quillity under the military government of the Engl 
during the ſhort time they held it, and even ſeemed well 
pleaſed at their change of maſters. It was reſtored to 
the French by the definitive kresty of 1763. Since which 
time 1 great additions have been made to the ſtrength 
of the place, on which upward of 300,000. ſterling has 
been expended. | tea fo 
The Abbé Raynal informs us, that in 1769, France 
imported from Martinico, in two hundred and two trad- 
ing veſſels, 177,116 quintals of fine ſugar, and 12,579 
quintals of raw ſugar ; 68,518 quintals of coffee 11,731 
quintals of cacao; 6,045 quintals of cotton; 2,5718 
quintals of caſſica; 783 Lalks of rum 3.307 hogſheads 


| of molaſſes; 150 pounds of indigo; 2147 pounds of 
preſerved fruits; 47 pounds of chocolate; 282 pounds 


of raſped tobacco; 494 pounds of rope yarn; 34 cheſts 
of liquieurs; 451 quintals of wood for dying; and 
12, 108 hides in the hair. He ſtates the fitſt coſt of theſe 


commodities in the "iſland" to be 536, 621 J. ein 


The exports from the mother country to Martiaico, dur- 
ing the ſame year, in various articles of metchandize, 


| he ſtates at 588, 412. ſterling, part of which was ſent 


to the Spaniſh coaſts, and part to the Engiiſb fettlements. 
The iſland, in the year 1763, began to be infeſted 


8 


with vaſt ſwarms of ants; A Tpecy $ of infects be 7-24 
beſides churches, convents, and other public * & 3 "1 


unknown in the V Tries.” In many parts of t 


jilland, all the uſeful vegetables were deſtroyed by- them; 


they even inſeſted the largeſt trees ih ſuch a manner, 
that birds of the coatfeſt kind would net ligut upon 
them. The inhabitants; particularly the children, were 
almoſt-devoured by theſe vermin. Tuts plague of ants 
ſubſided, as it had ariſeh, Withbut any apparent cauſr 
being aſſignable; but xhe lands, which Had been ober- 
run by/ theſe invaders} ebuld not be brought to yield 
the ſugate cane wh 
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T* iſland received its tame from beifig diſcovered | 
on 


on the day dedicated tothe à legendary virgin martyr 
named St. Lian, It is ſituated in 135. 24. N, latitude, 
and in 60. 5“. W. longitude, ng about ſi& leagues 
S. of Martinico, and N. from St. Vincent, and is twenty⸗ 
one leagues to the W. N. W. of Barbadees, which, it is 
ſaid, may be ſeen from thence in à clear day. St. Lu- 
cia is twenty-three miles in length, and twelve wher; 
broadeſt ; it is long and narrow, its whole circu ke 
is forty-five leagues. Its ſoil is dry and ſtony, and has 
been generally conſidered as 'an ufwholeſome and un- 
kindly ſpot by the e Indian planters: It has fome 
high and craggy mountains, which bear evident marks 
of volcanos; in one deep valley there are ſeveral ponds, 
the water of which boils up in à very powerful manner. 


The ſtreams that iſſue from it retain their heat at the 


diſtance of three miles from their ſourc e. 

The Carecnage harbour lays to 
ſoundings, with an excellent bottom. Here are three 
careening places for ſhips, and chirty ſhips of the line 
may ride here in fafety. The Wind is always favour- 
e 5510 CITI DAB BRAT, 21001 
On one ſide of this harbour is in eminence called 


1978 


and two others croſs it im the direction of E. and W. 


Whüſt theſe e cultiva- 
ſchon of the and was greatly feturded, but the advan- 
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tages derived from an eaſy communication with the 
ſeveral parts of the ſettlements; will ſoon be found ex- 
© The Engli/b fiſt ſettled on the. idland of Sr. Lucia, in 
the year 1639, 27 were. driven out by the Carabbs the 
year following, No. ſettlement was afterward made, until 
i650, when A. de Parguet,. governor of Martinica took 
polleſhon of the iſland. for the French king. Whilſt 
he lived a friendly intercourſe was maintained with the 
Carribbs, but he dying, his ſueceſſor, M. la Riviere, was 
RA cut off by the natives, with many of the 
. 5 * ic d 24 
In the year 1663 the Exgliſb purchaſed the ifland from 
the natives, and made a ſettlement conſiſting of fourteen 
or fifteen hundred perſons; but a great mortality pre · 
vailing, the colony was brought very low, and thoſe who 
furvived abandoned the iſland three years afterward. 
Although the Englifo conſidered the right in the iſland 
as theirs, yet the French again took poſſeſſion of it in the 
year 1719, but on proper repreſentation: being made it 
was evacuated. The Duke of Mentague ſoon after ob- 
tained a grant of this iſland, and that of St. Vincent, 
from George I. and ſettled a colony, which was not proſ- 
perous, and it was 4 between the Britiſh and 
French governments, that the iſland ſhould be aban- 


916 


doned, and, together with ſeveral others, be. conſidered | gua 


as neutral. dof Often. ox 5; 22 395357421 

By. the ninth article of the peace of Paris, in the 
525 1763. it Was ſtipulated chat the neutral iſlands 
| 0 pate into the poſſeſſion of one or other of the two 
crowns,, and St. Lucia was aſſigned to France. 
In Januaty 17 22, the number of white people on this 
iſland appeared = two thauſand and eighteen ſouls, | 
men, women, and children; that of the black fix hun- 
dred and ſixty- three freemen, and twelve thouſand ſeven; 
hundred = ninety- five ſlaves. Its exports then 
ounted, according to the Abb+ Raynal, to 175, 000 J. 


19 


ſterling... The ſame writer ſuppoſes its trade likely for! 
ſome tim > to. increaſe, at the rate of one eighth every 
year; that hfty thouſand flaves may be employed here, 


and that the higheſt extent of trade, which it is capable | large 
| | ſoon diſpoſſeſſed by the natives, whom the: Spaniard: 


of reaching, is 437,000 J. ſterling yearly. 
In the year 17 79, the. iſland Was reduced by the 
nglifþ ; ſoon, after an attempt was made, by the count 
D'Efai „to recover it, but ſuch was the firmnefs with 
which the attack was received, that the aſſailants were 
compelled to retreat to their ſhips. By the ſeventh 
article of the peace of Verſailles, St. Lucia was reſtored to 
Han. recen Heber Hue yo ,7 
- ren ys nk Ick. i 11 22 if} SHE © 
"PHE moſt ſouthward of all the Caribbee fands, and 


© the moſt eaſtward of any, except Barbadees, is 
ſeated in 11 10; N. latitude;.and-in 59* W. longi- 


tude, about fort leagues to the E. of St. Vincent, thirty 
leagues E. of — pp leagues N. E. of Trinidad, 


d_thirty-ſfeven S. of Barbadees. It is thirty-two miles 
in length from the 8, W. to the N. E. and about 
nine broad, . the. whole being above ſeventy miles in 
compaſs. . At a ſmall diſtance from the N. E. extremity, 
is à ſmall i0and called Liuile Tobago, which is two miles 
in length, aud a mile in breadth. 
ITbe climate of Tobago, is not ſo hot as might be ex- 
pected from its ſituation ſo near the equator; nor is 
this iſland viſited by ſuch dreadful hurricanes, as fre- 
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Dutch, by whom it was once ſettled, affirm, that both 
the true.nutmeg and the cinnamon-tree, with that which 
produces the real gum-copal, grow upon this iſland. 
This iſland is alſo ſaid to produce five different kinds of 
pepper, the long, the cod, the bell, the round, and 
Jamaica pepper, all which are ſaid to grow upon the 
iſland without culture. 

The ſoil naturally produces Indian and Guinea corn; 
but no Exgliſb grain, except peaſe and beans, can be 
riſed there, The fig-trees produce as good fruit as thoſe 
of Spain and Portugal. The pomegranate, the pine-apple, 
the banana, the prictle- apple, cranges of two forts ; lemong 
and limes of both kinds, ſour and ſweet, are found in 
plenty upon this iſland ; and the marmalade made of its 
guavas is inferior to none. "The cocca-nut, of which we 
have given a deſcription in treating of Aſia, grows here 
to ſuch perfection, that the Indians call it God's-tree, as 
producing both meat, drink, and clothing. But of all 
others the cotten- tree has of late been cultivated to moſt 
advantage, for no iſland in the Veſt Indies now exports 
cotton of a better quality, or in ſo great a quantity. 

Horſes, cows, aſſes, ſheep, deer, goats, and rabbits, were 
probably introduced by the Courlanders and Dutch, and 
their breed are ſtill to be found on the iſland. Here are 
alfo the pictery, which reſembles a hog, armadillos, and 


noes. 


Ton Ado. 


Its ſhores abound with excellent fiſh, partica'arly 
with turtle of every kind, and mullets of a moſt delicious 
taſte, with other ſorts unknown in England; no iſland 
perhaps in the world can boaſt of ſuch variety of fowl. 
The firſt attempt to ſettle it was made by the Eng- 
liſh. Witham, earl of Pembroke, obtained à grant 
of it from Charles I, at the ſame time that he was in- 
veſted with that of  Barbadoes, as we have already re- 
lated ; to ſolicit which he was induced by the repre- 
ſentations of Sir M illiam Courteen; but the earl of Car- 
lifle ſoon after procuring that grant to be ſet aſide, no 
effectual attempts were made by that nation to eſtabliſh 
a colony. The Dutch then took poſſeſſion of the iſland, 
and gave it the name of New Malcheron, from one of 
largeſt iſlands in the province of Zealand; but they were 


had ftirred up. Some time after, the Duke of Courland 
conveyed a colony of his ſubjects hither, and ſucceeded 
ſo well in gaining an eftabliſhment, that the Dutab, un- 
willing to loſe. the poſſeſſion of this valuable iſland, re- 
vived their claim, made a ſettlement, and at length 
ſubdued the Cowrlanders. The court of France then 


{aſſuming a right in the iſland, the Dutch, who were 
{| ſettled upon it, agreeing to acknowledge ſubjection to 


the | French king, were permitted to retain their lands 


and effects; but ſome: Engizh privateers, in the reign 


of Charles II. deſtroyed the Durch forts, and diſperſed 
the colony: theſe held it but a ſhort time. It was 
frequently attacked and-paſſed from one power to ano- 
ther, until by the peace of Nimeguen, in the year 1674, it 
was. affigned to the Dutch; but three years after the 
count D' Etrees, vice-admiral of France, attacked the 
iſland, and, after. a very ſevere conflict, reduced it. 

By the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, Tobago was declared 
a neutral iſland; but it was too valuable a ſpot to be long 
retained by the native inhabitants. The French made 


attempts to ſettle upon it, but they were oppoſed by the 


Engliſh, particularly by the honourable Henry Grenville, 
then governor of Barbadaes, who cauſed the deſign to 
be abandoned. By the gth articles of the treaty of 


Paris, in 1763, it was ceded to the Engliſh, who 


cultivated it very ſucceſsfully, whilſt they held it, and 
raiſed; it to a very conſiderable ſettlement ; but it was 
taken by the French in the year 1781; and by the Ih 
article of the peace of Verſailles in 1783, was ceded 
and guaranteed to that crown. \ 
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All the coaſt is very low, but within land there are 
fine hills, very proper for ſettlements ; the French have, 
however, not yet extended them ſo far as they might; 
but they may raiſe the ſame commodities as thoſe they 
have from the Caribbee Iſlands, and in no inconſiderable 
quantities. | 

The IsLE of CAYENE is ſeated at the mouth of a 
river of the ſame name, in 4. 56'. N. latitude, and 52%. 
15”. W. longitude, from Greenwich. It is about forty- 
five miles in circumference. The French have a fort 

oppoſite the road, on a little riſing ground at the 

point of the iſland ; but though it is conveniently ſitu- 
ated, it wants freſh water, of which they can have none 
but the rain they ſave.in ciſterns. There are in the iſland 
ſeyeral meadows which produce very good graſs. The 
principal commodities of the iſland are ſugar and roucou, 
for they have neglected the cultivation of indigo. 
However, ſince the year 1722, they began to plant cffee- 
ſhrubs, and the Lees befties are brought to be nearly 
as good as thoſe of Arabia. The French who ſettled 
here about the year 1635, built the fort which they 
called St. Lewis, and near it is a ſmall town conſiſting 
of two or three hundred houſes, inhabited by the ſoldiers 
of the garriſon, and by all ſorts of tradeſmen. 


— 
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5 III. 
The iſlands held by SPAIN in the WEST IN DIES. 
nnn 

WV fhall now treat of the inſular dominions which 
| the Spaniards poſleſs in this part of the world, de- 
ferring the account's their continental territories until 
we hays completed our general deſcription of the Weſt 
Indies; in doing which the iſland of Cuba, from its 
magnitude and importance, as well as on account of 
its relative ſituation to the other iſlands, according to 


fall. Tuc faireſt ſeaſon is when the ſun is molt diſtant; 


country produces tobacco and 
the Wet Indies, though in no great quantity, for want 
of hands to cultivate the canes, but their 


| when old. Here are likewiſe large 


i 


and then the morning is much the hotteſt part of the day; 
for toward noon the ſea-breeZe- begins to blow ſome- 
what briſkly, and thus continues till the evening. The 
trade winds in theſe ſeas blow from the N. E. At the 
full and change of the moon, from October to April, 
they have briſk N. or N. W. winds, which in December 
and January frequently become ſtorms, though this is. 
uſually called the fair ſeaſon: 1 NE 

This iſland has a moſt prolific ſoil, and produces all 
the commodities raiſed in the V Indies, particularly 
ginger, long pepper, and other ſpices, caſſia fi/tula, maſtic, 
and ales. Here are large cedars, and other odoriferous 
trees, paks, pines, palm-trees, vines, and cotton-trees. 
There are two forts of fruit here, called camitor and 
guanavana; the firſt reſembles 4 China orange, and grows 
on a tree which has a leaf green on one ſide, and a leaf 
of a cinnamon colour on the other. The other is in 
the form of a heart, green without, and with ſome thorny 
priekles within: it has alſo ſome ſtones, and a tart juice, 
Their other fruits are plantanes, bananas, guavas, lmons, 
&c. here are alſo many large walks of cocoat. The 
ar, ſaid to be the beſt in 


ſugar-works 
have both water-mills and horſe-mills. 

The animals formerly brought hither by the Spajiards; 
have multiplied to ſuch an extraordinary degree, that 
numbers have run wild in the woods, The ſhores 
abound with' ſea fowl, particulatly with a ſpecies of 
crane, white when young, but which is party coloured 
| turtle, and the ſeas - 
and rivers abound with alligators. The fiſh'are chiefly 
barbel and HU,. 7 

This iſland, though capable” of producing in the 
greateſt abundance and perfection every thing which the 
earth, by the labour and ſkill of 'man,'can be brought to 
fender, is ſo entirely neglected, in reſpe& to its culti- 
vation, by the Spaniards, that very inconſiderable ex- 


the method we have hitherto purſued, claims the firſt | ports are made from thence. / Tt has been deſcribed as 


and mòſt particular notice. 

Tue ifland of Cuba is ſeated between 19 48“ N. 
latitudè and the tropic of Cancer, and between 74" 19 
and 84 42 W. longitude; it extends ſix hundred and 
ſixty miles in length from Cape St. Antonio, on the We to 
Cape Maine on the E. but is very narrow in proportion, 
its broadeſt part being thirty-ſix leagues, and its 
eneral breadth Hot more than eighteen. It is twenty- 
775 leagues to the N. of Jamaica, twenty leagues to 
the W. of Hiſpdniola, and thirty-three to the S. of Cap? 
Florida, commanding the entrance of the gulfs of Mexzco 
and Florilla, and of the windward paſſage. The Abbe 
Raynal very juſtly ſpeaks of it as equal in value to a 
kingdom. Hi. Politique, Liv. XII. 

T he natives had given it the name of Cuba before it 
was diſcovered by Columbus, who at firſt called it Fuanna,. 
from Don John, and afterward Ferdinandino, from lun 
Ferdinand V. who was king of Spain when this iflanc 
was diſcovered; but it ſoon after recovered its American 
SE SFORI Which TCRAT retain” © 7 HHS En: 

A ridge of mountains runs almoſt through the iſland 
from E. to W. in which are mines of copper, that fur- 
niſh the Shaniſb plantations with the metal for all their 
braſs guns; and gold duſt being found in the ſands of 
the rivers, it is conjectured that there are veins of gold, | 
if not of ſilver, in the mountains. Theſe] mountains | 
are ſhaded with trees, but the land near the ſhore is 
generally a plain champaign country. Abundance of | 
rivulets run from the N. and S. ſides of theſe emi- 
nencès; but none of them are large, for they fall into the 
ſea after a very ſhort courſe. 
has better harbours, the chief of which are the Havannah 


. 


on the N. W. which is one of the fineſt and moſt com- | 
| the harbour. The buildings, which are of ſtone, are very 


modious havens in America; and that of St. Jago, 
which is at the bottom of a large bay, at the. S. E. end 
of the iſland. c 
The rainy ſeaſon is in the months of July and Auguſt, | 
when the ſun is vertical, and conſequently the weather 
would be extremely hot was not the ſun generally clouded, 


having more churches than plantations, more prieſts 
than planters, and more lazy bigots than labourers,” 
Here are many conſiderable” towns; though Sf. Jags 
ſtill retains the name of the capital, it is greatly 151051 
| — — Havannah, which is by far the fineſt City on the 
iſland. n GOYA VE TOO LION. Hog ee 
The HavanNnarn is ſeated on the N. W. coaſt of the 
iſland, in e lat. and in 825 18“ W. long. from 
Greenwich, It was built by Diego de Velaſquez, who landed 
here in the beginning of the ſixteenth century with three 
bundred Spaniards, and, with the affiſtance of Bartbo- 
lomew de las Caſas, conquered Cuba. The latter, after 
becoming a Dominican friar, was made biſhop of Chiapa, 
in New Spain, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his 
Zeal in the cauſe of humanity; and from him we have 
the hiſtory of the D both here and in 
other parts of the Vet Indies, Its port is ſaid to be 
the beſt and moſt frequented of any in the iſlands, and 
one of the fineſt in the world; it being ſo large that a 
thouſand ſail of ſhips may commodioully and ſafely ride 
in it without either anchor or cable; being expoſed to no 
wind. It is fo deep; that the largeſt veſſels anchor at a 


; 
1 


ſmall diſtance from the ſhore. ; The entrance, which has 
no bar to obſtruct it, is by a channel about three quar— 


ters of a mile in length, but ſo natrow, that only one 
ſhip can go in at a timè The harbour into which it leads 


at the N. W. corner, is a long ſquare lying N. and S. the 
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other three corners forming thee creeks or bays.* 
The city ſtands in the moſt fertile part of the iſland; 
on the W. ſide of the harbour, in a delightful plain that 


o place in the world [extends along the ſhore, and to the'S. it is waſhed by 


two branches of the river Lagida. It is of an oval form, 
and begins about a quarter of a mile from the mouth of 


handſome, but not lofty, and the ftreets are narrow, but 
clean. Here are eleven churches and "monaſteries, two 
handſome hoſpitals, and a fine ſquare in the middle of 
the town, encompaſſed with uniform buildings. The 
churches, which are magnificent, are richly adorned, the 
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and the air refeſhed by the torrents of rain Which then | 


Vox. II. 
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ng; TEL and ornaments for the altars, being 
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of gold and filver. Some ſilver lamps of moſt curi-| 
ous workmanſhip, are fo large as to weigh two hundied 


marks, cach mark being half a pound. The church of 
the RecolleRs has twelve beautiful chapels, and in their 
monaſtery are cells for fifty fathers. St. Clare's church 
has ſeven altars, all adorned with plate: here is a large 
nunnery. Tbe church of the Auguſlines has thirteen 
altars, and that of Sz. de Dieu nine altars, with an 


hoſpital for ſoldiers, that has a revenue of 12,000 pieces 


of ei 

e city, on the land fide, is encompaſſed with a wall 
defended by baſtions, and a caſtle on the fide toward the 
harbour; at the harbour's mouth are alſo two ſtrong 
caſtles to defend its entrance : the ſtrongeſt of theſe has 
lines, which extend to the caſtle firſt mentioned, and is 
called the 1 it is built on a rock at the foot of 
two hills, in which is cut a deep ditch, into which the 
ſea flows. At the point between this caſtle and the ſea 
is a tower, from which ſignals are thrown out on the 
approach of any ſhip. The other caſtle at the harbour's 
mouth is called the Puntal, and ftands oppoſite to the 
More. It is a regular fortification, with four good baſ- 
tions well planted with cannon. There is a third fort 
called El Fuerte, or, The Fort, by way of eminence: it is 
2 ſmall but ſtrong work toward the end of the narrow 
channel, with four regular baſtions, and another plat- 
form mounted with about ſixty large braſs cannon. 
fide theſe three forts there are two others, each of twelve 
which ſtand on the ſhore four or five miles from 
> oy rt. That to the E. is called Coxemar, and that to 
the W. Bariavans. Theſe forts have in the whole one 

hundred and twenty guns. 92 | 
This city is of more importance to the Spaniards than 
any other in America, it being the place of rendezvous 
for all their fleets in returning from the American conti- 
nent to Spain; and from its lying at the mouth of the 
of Florida, through which they are all obliged to paſs; 
r by the Spaniards, the key of the Jg. 
Indies. Here the Spaniſh navy aſſemble, and here the 
merchants ſhips. or galleons, from the ſeveral Spaniſb 
ports, both of the continent and iſlands, repair, in the 
month of September, to take in proviſions and water, in 
order to return to Spazz in one collected fleet. Within 


the city is a continual fair till their departure, which is | Ag.. 8 a 
The poſſeſſion of a country enjoying ſuch uncommon 


generally before the end of the month, when proclama- 
tion is made, forbidding any perſon belonging to the 
2 to ſtay in the town on eee upon 
aring a warning gun, every one goes on board. 

br Jaco is l 5 209. Eo 2 — in 
76. W. longitude, at the bottom of a ſpacious bay, on 
Ne S. E. fide of the iſland, about fix miles from the ſea. 
The entrance to the bay is narrow, and within it are 
ſmall iſlands, which ſhelter it from ſtorms, and form a 


commodiqus harbour. It is a biſhop's ſee, and has a| 
| | > alſo a good trade, which is now| _ 
removed to the Hauannah, and although this city has 


cathedral; it had once 


Though this iſland was diſcovered in 1492, it was 
not completely conquered till the year 1511. 
natives were treated with all the cruelty that the uni 
afions of ſavage bi , ſuperſtition, and avarice, could 
invent; and it is ſaid that ſome millions of them were 
cut off, and that at laſt orders were ſent from the court 
of Spain, to exterminate the few remains of its original 
inhabitants, which was accordingly executed with bar- 
barous ity; ſo. that the biſtory of Cuba is no 
other a relation. of the moſt horrible maſſacres, 
which were induſtriouſly 
for theſe monſters finding gold upon the iſland, conclud- 
ed that it muſt come from concealed mines, and there- 
fore tortured vaſt numbers of the natives to make them 
diſcover where theſe mines lay ; and it is ſaid, that in 
the ſingle year when the governor Velaſquex arrived on 
the iſland, no fewer than ſix hundred thouſand of the 
natives were put to death. | | 
Tue houſes of the Hauamab, when that city was firſt 
built, were of no better, materials than wood, and it 
was ſo inconſiderable a place in the year 1536, that it 
was taken by the crew of a- French pirate ſbip, who 
obliged the inhabitants to pay ſeven hundred ducats to 
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concealed: by the Spaniards ; | teen 
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ſave their town from being burnt. The very da afte 

the pirates departed, three Spaniſh ſhips 185 "uw 
arrived at the Havannahb, and, having unladen their 
cargoes, failed in purſuit of the pirate ſhip; but ſuch 
was the cowardice of the Spaniſb officers, that the pirate 
took all their three ſhips, and returning to the Havan- 
nab, obliged the inhabitants to pay down ſeven hundred 
ducats more. Many other predatory invaſions were 
made, both by the French and Engiih, during the century 
which elapſed after its diſcovery, 

The importance of the Havannah to the Spaniards was 
never thoroughly underſtood till after the ſucceſſion of 
the houſe of Bourbon to the throne of Spain; after which 
it gradually became a place of ſtrength, and every en- 
deavour was uſed to render it impregnable. 

In July 1741, admiral Vernon ny general Wentworth 
landed on the S. E. part of the ifland, with a ſquadron 
of ſhips, made an encampment, and erected a fort on 
the ſhore, to which they gave the name of Cumberland 
harbour and fort. They continued there till almoſt the 
end of November following, when the ficknefs of the 
men obliged them to abandon the iſland. Admiral 
Knowles made a like attempt in 1747, which proved 
equally ineffectual. 

When the court of Spain, in the year 1961, was 
deluded into an alliance with France, then at war with 
Great Britain, and became a party in the quarrel, 
the Britiſh cabinet determined on attempting the reduc- 
tion of this important poſſeſſion; for which purpoſe a 
very formidable armament was collected: the naval 
force, which conſiſted of nineteen ſhips of the line, 
eighteen frigates or floops, and one hundred and fifty 
tranſports, was commanded by Sir George Pocacke : the 
land forces, which was compoſed of regulars and pro- 
vincials, amounting to fourteen thouſand men, was en- 
truſted to the earl of Albemarle, The landing was 
effected on the 6th of June, 1762, but the reduction of 
the Maro fort, which was the key to the town, proved 
to be a ſervice of the greateſt difficulty, and was at 
length effected by dint of bravery, but with very conſi- 
derable loſs, occaſioned rather by the hardſhips endured 
than by the annoyance of the enemy. The ſurrender 
of the town of the Hauannab followed on the 13th of 


PorTo Rico, 


advantages of ſoil and climate, and furniſhing; by its 
extent, the moſt ample ſcope for the ſucceſsful exerciſe 
of induſtry and talents, was conſidered by thoſe, who, 
at that time, influenced the meaſures of the Britiſb cabi- 
net, as politically improper and dangerous; therefore, by 
the peace which took place in the next year, this iſland 
was, by the 19th article of the treaty, reſtored to Spain. 


3 Pok ro Rico. 
next iſland belonging to Fain is that of Hiſ- 
4+ e part of it belongs 
to the French, we have placed it among the American 


he iſlands ſubje& to France. We now, therefore, come to 


the laſt of the great Antilles. _ 

Por To Rico was diſcovered by Columbus, and received 
from him the name of St. John; but the chief town be- 
ing afterward built upon a harbour called Rico or Rich, 
as is ne from its excellence, the whole iſland has 
ſince obtained the name of Porto Rico. It is ſituated 
between 182. and 187. 40“. N. latitude, and between 
65%. 360, and 67. 45. W. longitude, lying about eigh- 
leagues from the N. E. point of Hiſpanivla ; ex- 
tending forty leagues from E. to W. and about twenty 

ues where broadeſt. | | 

The ground is beautifully diverſified with woods, val- 
lies, and plains, and is extremely fertile. It abounds with 
fine meadows, and a ridge of mountains runs through 
the iſland from E. to W. The N. part, which is more 
barren than the S. has been-repreſented by travellers as 
having mines of guichſilver, tin, and lad, with ſome of 
gold and falver ; but there are none of the latter worked 
at preſent. It is well watered with ſprings and rivers, 


and there are reckoned no leſs than twenty-three that 
fall into the ſea on the N. or S. ſides. . 
_ 0 


TRINIDAD, &c. WEST 


The Manchanee tree, which is the moſt deadly of all 
the venomous ſpecies of trees, flouriſnes in the ſoil of 
Port Rico more than on any other ſpot where it is found. 
Its trunk, which is never more than two feet in cir- 
cumference, is covered with a ſmooth tender bark. Its 
flowers are of a reddiſh caſt; its fruit is of the colour of 
a peach, and has a ſtone in the middle. The leaves of 
it are like thoſe of the laurel, and contain a milky fluid. 
In the heat of the day it is dangerous to handle them, 
on account of the moiſture which exudes from their 
pores, and ſtill more dangerous to repoſe under them, 
from the prodigious quantity of duſt that falls from the 
innumerable flowers borne by theſe trees. Inciſions be- 
ing made in the trunk of them, ſhells are placed under 
to receive the ſap; which, when it becomes ſomewhat | 
thick, the natives ſteep the points of their arrows in it, 
which acquire from thence ſuch a poiſonous quality, 
that the ſlighteſt wound which they infli proves mor- 
tal ; but the fleſh of animals killed by theſe poiſoned 
weapons may be eaten without any ill effect. Salt ap- 

ied immediately to the wound is an effeQual antidote | 
to the effects of this poiſon; a weapon thus impregnated 
has been found to retain its venomous quality above a 
hundred years. 

The Abb Raynal makes the number of inhabitants on 
Porto Rico to amount to no more than 1500 Spaniards, 
Maſtees, and Mulattoes, with about 3000 negroes. The 
Aborigines of the country, who are ſaid to have amounted 
to 4 or Foo, ooo, were cruelly extirpated\by the Spani- 
ards ; but ſuch barbarous proceedings by no means pro- 
moted the intereſts of Spain. An land of conſiderable 
extent, enriched by a great number of rivers, fruitful 
though unequal, furniſhed with an excellent port, and 
coaſts of eaſy acceſs; this iſland, which if held by an 
active nation, would riſe to great conſequence, is 
| ſgarcely known in the world! | | 

The city of ST. Jon is ſeated on the N. fide of the 
iſland, in a peninſula which joins to the main Jand * 
cCauſeway in 18. 200. N. latitude, and 65%. 35/. W. 
Jongitude, from London. It is both the ſeat of the 
governor and the ſee of a biſhop. The cathedral has a 
monaſtery belonging to it ; but the heat of the climate 
renders it inconvenient to make uſe of glaſs-windows, 
and their canvaſs and wooden lattices disfigure their 
buildings, The City is defended by a citadel and a 
_ Caſtle, . 

In 1595, Sir Francis Drake burnt the ſhips in the har- 
bour of St. John, and three years after the town was 
reduced by the earl of Cumberland, who fitted out a fleet 
at his own expence, in which were two regiments of 
queen Elizabeth's troops. He conquered the town with 

reat difficulty, and had thoughts of keeping it; but 
oling four hundred of his men, who died of the bloody 
flux in the courſe of a month, he abandoned it, after de- 
moliſhing the forts : he carried off eighty pieces of braſs 
cannon and a great quantity of plate. In 1615 it was 
taken and Nes by the Dutch; but they were not 
able to reduce the caſtle. c 


/ 


* 
TRINIDAD and MARGARETTA. 


DP HERE are ſeveral other ſmaller iſlands belonging to 
1 Ppain in this ſea, particularly Trinidad, or Trinidada, 
which is ſeated from ge. 22/. to 109. 200. N. latitude, 
and from 600. 30”. to 619. 300. W. longitude, formin 
one fide of the Argits of Paria, or Bocca del Drago, and | 
New Andaluſia in Terra Firma. It is about ſixty-two 
miles in length, and forty-five in breadth. The ſoil is 
fruitful, producing ſugar, fine tobacco, Indian corn, vas | 
riety of fruit, and ſome cotton-trees. It was taken by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in 1595, and by the French, in 1676, 
who plundered the iſland, and inhabitants. 
About 5. W, of Trinidad is MARGARETTA, which 
is ſeated near the northern coaſt of New Andaluſia, from 
which is ſeparated by a ſtrait twenty-four miles broad. 
It is fifteen leagues in length, ſix in breadth, and as it is 
always verdant, affords a very agreeable proſpect. | 
iſland is very fertile; abounding with paſtures, maize, 


the water as clear as 


and fruit, and has many groves. A great number of 


IN DIES. up 


boats were formerly employed here in fiſhing for pearls ; 
but this fiſhery is muchdectimed,! if not;Uifcontinued, 
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TH1s is the principal iſland on the coaſt of the ſouth- 
ern part of Braſil. It is no where above [fix miles 
in breadth, though about twenty-ſeven in length, ex- 
tending from 27% 35'. S. latitude to 28˙. and lying in 
49% 17. W. longitude from Gramui c. 

Though it is of a conſiderable height, ĩt ĩs ſcarce per- 
ceivable at ten leagues diſtance, it being then obſcui 
by the continent of Braſil, the other mountains there 
riſing exceeding high; but on a nearer approach it is 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and may be known by à number uf 
ſmall iſlands lying at each end, and ſcattered along the 
E. fide of it. e harbour is deferided by ſevetal forts. 
The foil is truly luxuriant, ſpontaneouſly producing 
fruits of many kinds, and the ground is covered wit 
one continued foreſt of trees of a perpetual verdure, 
which from the exuberance of the mould, are ſo en- 
tangled with briars, thorns, and underwood;; as to form 
a thicket abſolutely impenetrable, except by ſome nar - 
row paths which the inhabitants have made fat their 
own accommodation. Theſe, with ſome ſpots cleared 
for plantations along the ſhore facing the continent, 
ſeem. the only uncovered parts of the ifland. The 
woods are extremely fragrant, from the many aromatic 
trees and ſhrubs with which they abound ; and) th 
fruits and vegetables of all climates thrive here, Ame 
without culture, and are to be procured in great abun- 
dance. in . v6 e ihr 10.24 933 int 

The fleſh proviſions are, however, m l q 
the vegetable; there are indeed to be puit haſe A 
wild cattle, ſomewhat like buffaloes 3 but theſe are very 
indifferent food, their fleſh n looſe contexture, 
and generally of a diſagreeable flavour, owing, pe ou 
to the wild calabaſh on which they Led. Thee 22 
alſo great plenty of pheaſants, but they are far inferior: ii 
taſte to thoſe in England. Fiſh, of various fortsg abound 
in the harbour, are extremely good, and eaſij caught. 
The water both on the iſland and of the oppoſite con- 
tinent is excellent, and keeps at ſea as well as the was 
ter of the Thames ; for after it has been in che caſł a few 
days it purges itſelf, ſtinks - intolerably, and is ſoon 
covered with a green ſcum, which ſoon ſubſiding, leaves 
| cryſtal, and perfectly wet. 
Theſe are the advantages of the iſland; but it bas ſe- 
veral inconveniencies, particularly with reſpect to the 
climate; for the woods and hills which ſurround the 
harbour, prevent a free circulation of air; and the vigo- 
rous vegetation which conſtantly takes place there, firs 


niſhes ſuch a prodigious quantity of vapour, thai r 
night, and a great part of the morning, a thick fog 
covers the whole country, and continues till either the 
ſun becomes ſufficiently powerful to diſſipate it, or a 
briſk ſea- breeze diſperſes it. This renders the placecloſe 
and humid. Strangers are here alſo much peſtered 
with a multitude of muſkettoes, which are all day ex- 
tremely troubleſome, and at ſun- ſet, when they retire, 
an infinite number of ſand- flies ſucgeed, which, though 
ſcarce perceivable to the naked eye, make a buzzing 
noiſe, and wherever they bite, raiſe a ſmall bump in the 
fleſh, and excite a painful itching, like that ariſing from 
the bite of an Engliſß harveſt bug,» ow har, 

This iſland was ſubject to a governor. appointed by 
the king of ee K, with à garriſon of ſoldiers for its 
defence; but on the firſt day of February, 1779, a large 
Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting in the whole of 116 ſail, com- 
manded by the Marquis of Caſa Tilly, and ooo land 
forces, under Don Pedru de Cevallas, attacked the place. 
The Portugueſe governor, Don Antanio de Mendoza, had 
4000 European troops befides Indian auxiliaries, and the 
iſland was ſtrong both by art and nature. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, a very feeble defence was made, the 
Spaniards ſoon poſſeſſed themſelves of every faſtneſs, and 


The | the Portugueſe ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war; 


whereby the crown of Spain acquired a very valuable 
poſſeſſi eo. 5 
0 


= 
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We ſhall conelude this: ſection, and our account. of | 


the Spani/h Welt-India iſlands, with ſome obſervations 
on the conduct of the Spaniards in the ſettlement of 
them. 

The Spaniards, by a ſeries of the moſt inhuman and 
impolitic barbarities, having exterminated the original 
inhabitants of Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and Porta Rico, have left 


them comparatively ſo many deſerts, and deprived tbem- 


ſelves of a thouſand advantages they might have enjoyed 
by an equitable trade with the natives. The commerce 
between the iſlands and the Spaniſh continent is carried 
on by the Barlevento fleet, conſiſting of fix ſhips of good 
force and burden, who annually make the tour of Cuba, 
Hiſpaniola, Porto Rico, and the coaſt of Terra Firma, 
not only to carry on the commerce between them, but 
to clear the ſea of pirates and. illicit traders; and now 
and then a regiſter ſhip from Spain is bound to one or 
other of them. The Spaniards have hitherto ſeemed to 
keep poſſeſſion of them, rather to prevent any other na- 
tion growing powerful in thoſe ſeas, than from the pro- 
fit they expected to derive from them; for it is certain, 
that ſhould any other nation obtain the poſſeſſion of all 
theſe iſlands, the trade of the American continent, and 
perhaps the continent itſelf, would be entirely at their 
mercy. The Spaniards have, however, lately taken 
ſome ſteps toward the better ſettlement of Porto Rico; 
and are beginning to open the American trade to ſome 
other towns in Spain, beſide Cadiz. 
Hitherto,“ ſays an ingenious author, © the tide of 
wealth that conſtantly Aowed from America into Spain, 
bas ran through that kingdom like a haſty torrent, which, 
far from enriching the country, hurried away with it 
all the wealth it found in its paſſage. No country in 
Europe has received ſuch vaſt treaſures as Spain: in 
ho country in Zurepe is ſeen ſo little money; for from 
the time that the Indies fell into the hands of Spain, the 
affairs of that monarchy have been conſtantly going 
backward. In America their ſettlements were carried on 
eonformably to that genius, and to thoſe. maxims which 
prevailed in their government in Europe. No means of 
retaining their conqueſts but by extirpoting the people; 

no ſchemes for the advancement of trade; attempts 
at the reformation of abuſes which became venerable in 
proportion to the miſchiefs they had ſuffered by them; 
in government tyranny; in religion, bigotry; in trade, 
monopoly. _ _ 

© When the Spaniards found, that to their ambition, 
which was boundleſs, they had joined a treaſure which 
was inexhauſtible, they imagined there was nothing tos 
vaſt for them to compaſs. 'They embraced a thouſand 
projects at once; many of them noble in theory, but 
to be executed with different inſtruments in different 
parts of the world, and all at a vaſt expence of blood 
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and treaſure. The wars, which were the reſult of theſe 
ſchemes, and the Indies, which were to ſupport them, 
were a continual drain, which carried off their people, 
and deftroyed all induſtry in thoſe who remained. The 
treaſure which flowed in every year from the New 
World, found them in debt to every part of the Old; for 
to the reſt of their revenues they had forgot to add, that 
which is a great revenue itſelf, and the great ſupport of 
all the others, economy. On the contrary, an ill 
order in their finances at home, and a devouring uſury 
abroad, ſwallowed up all their treaſure, whilſt they mul- 
- tiplied the occaſions for it. With the beſt ſcheming 
heads in Europe, they were every where out-rivalled; 
with brave and well-diſciplined troops, they were almoſt 
always defeated ; with the greateſt treaſures, they were 
in want; and their armies were ill provided, and il! 
paid. Their friends exhauſted them by trade; their 
enemies by plunder. They ſaw new ſtates ariſe out of 
the fragments of their dominions; and new maritime 
powers ſtart up from the wrecks of their navy. In ſhort, 
they provoked, . troubled, and enriched all Europe; and 
at laſt deſiſted through mere want of ſtrength. They 
were inactive, but not quiet; and they were enervated 
as much by their lazineſs, during this repoſe, as they 
had been weakened before by their ill-judged activity. 
At preſent the polities of Spain, with regard to America, 
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Sr. EusTATIUS, &c, 


ſeem to be to preſerve South America, and particularly 
the navigation of the South Seas, as much as poſſible 
to themſelves; to deſtroy effectually the contraband 
trade, and to encourage the export of their own many- 
factures. Account of the European Settlements in Ame- 
rica, I. 296. | 


r. W. 


The Iſlands of the WzsT IN DIES poſſeſſed by the 
DuTcH and DAN Es. 


ST. EUSTATIA, or ST. EUsTATIUs, SABA, and 
ST. MARTIN's. 


81. EusTATIA is ſituated three leagues N. W. of 
St. Chriſtopher's, in latitude 17% 29. N. longitude 
63% 100. W. of Greenwich, It conſiſts of a mountain 
riſing out of the ſea like a pyramid, but almoſt round. 
The air is wholeſome, but the iſland is ſubject to terri- 
ble ſtorms of thunder, hurricanes, and earthquakes. Its 
chief produce is tobacco, and the Dutch are ſaid to have 
here five . thouſand white people, and fifteen thouſand 
negroes. Its ſituation renders it the ſtrongeſt of all the 
Caribbee Iſlands, there being but one good landing-place, 
which may be eaſily defended by a few men, and the 
haven is commanded by a fort mounted with guns. It 
is only the very top of the mountain that is covered with 
wood ; for though this iſland is ſo ſmall, and inconve- 
niently laid out. by nature, the induſtry of the Dutch 
has made it turn out to. very good account; for it is 
fully peopled; and the ſides of the mountain are divided 
and laid out into neat plantations, in which they raiſe 
ſugar and tobacco. On the ſummit is a pretty large 
plain, which harbours. wild beafts. In this, as well as 
in ſeveral of the adjacent iſlands, there is neither river 
nor ſpring of freſh water, but the inhabitants are ſo 
careful, that they never want proper ſupplies of water 
from their ponds and ciſterns which receive the rain. 
There are ſeveral ſtore-houſes well ſupplied with all ne- 
ceſlaries, and particularly with European commodities, 
which they fell' to their neighbours at a very advanced 
price, whenever ſupplies from Europe fail; they alſo 
* on a contraband trade with the Spaniards. 
he Dutch took poſſeſſion of this iſland in 1635, and 
the States granted it to certain merchants of Huſbing, 
who ſoon ſettled a colony upon it of about-ſix hundred 
families. In 1665 it was conquered by the Engliſb, but 
was ſoon after retaken by the united forces of the French 
and Dutch, after which it had a French garriſon: but it 
was reſtored to the Dutch by the treaty of Breda. In 
1689 it was conquered by the French, from whom it 
was taken the very next year by the Engliſb, under Sir 
Tinothy Thornhill, who allowed the French only their 
lives and their baggage. The iſland was again reſtored 
to the Dutch by the treaty of Nſiuic. | 
When the war between Great Britain and her Ameri- 
can Colmies had given riſe to a rupture with France, St. 
Euflatius, by being a neutral port, was the mart for a 
prodigious trade, and the depoſitary of immenſe quan- 
tities of merchandize as well as ſpecie. The inconve- 
niences felt by the Engliſb from the ready ſupply which 
their enemies received of warlike and naval ftores, and 
the opportunity which it afforded of conveying the pro- 
duce of their iſlands to Europe in neutral veſſels, cauſed 
the iſland to be attacked by the Engliſh, as ſoon as they 
commenced hoſtilities with the republic of Holland. It 
was taken by admiral (now lord) Rodney, and general 
Vaughan, in February 1781, the governor ſurrendering 
the place on the firſt fummons. Upward of one hun- 
dred and fifty veſſels, many of them richly laden, were 
taken in the bay, together with a Dutch frigate, and 
five ſhips or veſſels of war: many very valuable captures 
were alſo made afterward. The ſmall and adjacent 
iſlands of Saba and Sr. Martin were likewiſe reduced. 
The next year, the French, commanded by MH. de Bouille, 


governor of Martinice, made a conqueſt of St. E . 
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of it. The three iſlands have ſince been reſtored to the 
Dutch. 


* 10 T - 


GABA is a ſmall but pleaſant iſland, thirteen miles N. 
W. of Euſlatia, and thirty S. W. of St. Bartholomew. 
Longitude 632. 17". W. from Greenwich, latitude 17%. 

N. It is four or five leagues in compaſs, and is 
ſaid to have formerly belonged to the Danes. At firſt 
ſight it ſeems only a rock; but a Dutch colony ſent from 
St. Euſlatia to manure it, found in it a valley ſufficient 
to employ and ſubſiſt many families; but it has the in- 
convenience of having no port. The fiſhing about it, 
eſpecially for the boneto, is very plentiful, and it is in 
no want of neceflary refreſhments. The ſea on its 
coaſts is ſo ſhallow, that ſtones may be ſcen at the bot- 
tom, and nothing but ſloops can approach. There is a 
road cut from the top of the rock to the bottom; but it 
is ſo ſteep, that it reſembles an impregnable fortification 
formed by the hand of nature. The inhabitants, for their 
greater ſecurity, have, in many places, by the fide of the 
rock, piled up heaps of ſtones on ſcaffolds, ſo diſpoſed, 
that by only pulling a rope the ſcaffolds fall, and in- 
ſtantly diſcharge ſuch a ſhower of ſtones, as is ſufficient 
to overwhelm a whole army. The French Buccanneers 
| ſurpriſed, and had well nigh maſtered, this iſland in the 
year 1088, but finally miſcarried. Labat ſays, when he 
was here in 1701, the iſland was divided into two parts, 
containing no more than about fifty families, who lived 
in genteel, convenient, and well furniſhed houſes, but 
traded for the moſt part in ſhoes; by making which, 
and raiſing indigo and cotton, they purchaſed ſlaves, 
good furniture, and lived in eaſy circumſtances. 


81. MaRTiN's is ſeated in 189, 4/. N. latitude, and 
I 63%. 2. W. longitude from Greenwich; between 
Anguilla, on the N. and St. Bartholomew on the S. E. 
about fifteen miles from each, and is twenty-one miles 
in length, twelve in breadth, and forty-two in circum- 
ference, It has commodious bays and roads on the 
N. W. fide, with ſome good falt-pits, and lakes of ſalt 
water, which run a great way within the land, and 
abound with good fiſh and turtle; but the iſland has no 
freſh water, except what comes from the clouds, and is 
ſaved in ciſterns. | 8 

In this iſland are ſeveral trees, from whence diſtil 
various gums; with plenty of the candle-wood-tree, the 
ſmall ticks of which, when dry, are lighted up inſtead 
of candles, and yield a very fragrant ſmell, ariſing from 
the gum contained in the wood. The tobacco of St. 
Martin, which is eſteemed the beft in the Caribbees, is 
the chief object of culture to the inhabitants. 

Formerly the Spaniards kept a garriſon here, to pre- 
vent other nations ſettling on the iſland ; but about the 
year 1650, they blew up their fort, deſtroyed their ciſ- 
terns, burnt their houſes, and abandoned the place. 
Then came the French and Dutch, and ſharing the iſland 
between them, lived very friendly together, and had their 
particular churches in their reſpective quarters. The 
French had that part next Anguilla, which was in every 
reſpect the molt elegible; and the other fide of the iſland, 
in which the Spaniſh fort had ſtood, remained in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Dutch, by virtue of the partition-treaty 
made between the two nations: but in 1744 ſome Eng- 
hſh, under the deputy-governor of Anguilla, aſſiſted by 
two privateers from St. Chriſtopher's, drove the French 
out of their part of the iſland, and took poſſeſſion of it 
themſelves, ſince which time it has belonged to the 


Engliſh and Dutch. e 


Vor. II. 


with as much eaſe as the Eng//þ had poſſeſſed themſelves | 


Cox Asso, or CURACao, Bow AIRE, and ARUBA. 


HE iſland of Cur Assou, or CURAcao, is the only 

place of importance poſſeſſed by the Dutch.in the 
Weſt Indies. The northernmoſt point is in 12% 45. N. 
latitude, and 69% W. longitude, about twenty-five 
leagues from the continent, and the iſland is about thirty 
miles long, and ten broad. It is the moſt weltern of 
that range of iſlands called the LITTLE ANTILLES. At 
the E. end is a good harbour, called Santa Barbara; but 
the chief harbour is about three leagues from the 8. E. 
end, where the Dutch have a very good town, and a 
ſtrong fort. Ships bound thither are obliged to keep 
cloſe to the harbour's mouth, and are hauled in by 


means of a rope, which is thrown from the ſhip to the 


ſhore ; for there is no anchoring at the entrance of the 
harbour, and the current always ſets to the weſtward ; 
but being thus brought in the port 1s very ſecure. 


Though the ſoil here is naturally barren, it produces 


a conſiderable quantity both of ſugar and tobacco ; and 
here are alſo very great /alt-works: but the iſland is 
chiefly valuable on account of the contraband trade 
which 1s carried on with the Spaniards. | 
| The Dutch ſhips from Europe touch at this iſland for 
intelligence, or proper pilots, and then proceed to the 
Spaniſh coaſts for trade, which they force with a ſtrong 
hand, it being very difficult for the Spaniſh guarda coſtas 
to take theſe veſſels; for they are not only ſtout ſhips, 
with a number of guns, but are manried with large crews 
of choſen ſeamen, deeply intereſted in the ſafety of the 
veſſels and ſucceſs of the voyage. 

Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes, always full of the 
commodities of Europe and the Ea/t-Indies. Here are 
all ſorts of woollen and linen cloths, laces, filks, ribbons, 
iron utenſils, naval and military ſtores, brandy, the ſpices 
of the Moluccas, and the white and painted callicoes of 
India. Hither the Dutch H2/t-India, which is alſo their 
African company, annually bring three or four cargoes 
of ſlaves; and to this mart the Spaniards themſelves 
come in ſmall veſſels, and carry off not only the beſt of 
the negroes, for whom they give a very high price, but 
great quantities of all the above ſorts of goods, The 
Spaniards pay in gold and ſil ver, coined or in bars, cacao, 
vanilla, Jeſuit's bark, cochineal, and other valuable 
commodities. 

The trade of Curaſſiu, even in time of peace, is ſaid 
to be annually worth to the Dutch no leſs than five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling; but in time of war the 
profit is much greater, for it is then in a manner the com- 
mon emporium of the J/:/?-1ndies: it affords a retreat 
to ſhips of all nations, and at the ſame time refuſes none 
of them arms and ammunition, | 

This is far from being owing to any natural advan- 
tage whatſoever ; for it ſeems as if it were the fate of the 
Dutch to be every where obliged, both in Europe and 
America, to exert their ingenuity and patience in ſubdu- 
ing an unfriendly ſoil; for the iſland is not only barren, 
and dependent on the rains for its water, but the har- 
bour is naturally one of the worſt in America. The 
Hollanders have indeed entirely remedied that defect: 
they have upon this harbour one of the largeſt, and by 
far the moſt elegant and cleanly, towns in the Me Indian 
iſlands ; the public buildings are numerous and hand- 
ſome, the private houſes commodious, and the magazines 
large, convenient, and well ſupplied. Almoſt all kinds 
of labour are here performed by engines, ſome of them ſo 
admirably contrived, that ſhips are at once lifted inta 


dock, where they are completely careened, and then - 


furniſhed with naval ſtores, proviſions, cannon, and 
every thing proper either for war or trade, 

BoNAlRE is ſeated in 689. 100. W. longitude, and 
the middle of the iſland is laid down in 129. 10”. N. 
latitude. It is about twenty leagues from the continent, 


and is fixteen or ſeventeen leagues round. The road is 


on the S. W. ſide near the middle of the iſland, where 
a pretty deep bay runs in, The inhabitants are chiefly 
employed in raiſing maize and Guinea corn, yams, and 


| [potatoes ; and allo in grazing, 
8U „ 


ARUBA, 
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ARUBA, which alſo belongs to the Dutch, is ſeven 

or eight leagues to the weſtward of Curaſſu. The two 
laſt iſlands have no conſiderable trade, but are chiefly 
employed in raiſing freſh proviſions for the principal 
iſland, and for the refreſhment of ſuch ſhips as reſort 
to thoſe ſeas. 
The trade of all the Dutch American ſettlements was 
originally carried on by the JY/i-India company alone; 
at preſent ſuch ſhips as go upon that trade pay two and 
a half per cent. for their licences ; the company, how- 
ever, reſerve to themſelves the whole of the trade carried 
on between Africa and the American iſlands. 

The Dutch, alſo, poſſeſs extenſive territories on the 
continent of South America, to which we ſhall pay proper 
attention when we are treating of that diviſion of the 
globe. 


St. Thon As and St. CRolx. 


r. Trou, the principal iſland ſubject to the 
Danes, is ſitùated in 18%. 22. N. longitude, and 
in 64% 51'. W. latitude. It has a ſafe and commodious 
harbour, in which are two mounds, that ſeem as if 
formed by nature for having batteries raiſed upon them. 
Though the iſland is only fifteen miles in circumfe- 
rence, it is ſubje& both to the Danes and Brandenburgh- 
ers, but the latter are under the protection of the for- 
mer. Almoſt in the centre of the harbour is a ſmall 
fort, without ditch or outworks; and about fifty or ſixty 
paces to the W. of it begins the town, which chiefly 
conſiſts of one long ſtreet ; at the end of which is the 
Daniſh factory, a large building, with convenient ware- 
houſes both for the ſtowage of their commodities and 
for the reception of the negroes, in which they trade 
with the Spaniards. On the right ſide of this factory 
is the Brandenburgh quarter, which conſiſts of two little 
ſtreets, full of French refugees from Europe and the 
iſlands. Moſt of the houſes are of brick, built and tiled 
after the Dutch manner, but only one ſtory high, on ac- 
count of the badneſs of the foundation ; for at the depth 
of three feet, water and quickſand are generally found. 
The iſland produces oranges, citrons, lemons, guauas, 
bananas, mandiaca, millet, potatoes, and moſt ſorts of fruit 
and herbage, particularly ſugar and tobacco; but it is 
much infeſted with muſketoes. Theſe iſlands, ſo long 
as they remained in the hands of the Daniſh W:/t- India 
company, were ill managed, and no advantage was 
made of them in any degree equal to what they were 
capable of ; but that wiſe and benevolent prince, Fre- 
deric V the late king of Denmark, bought up the com- 
pany's ſtock, and laid the trade open: fince that time 
the iſland of St. Thomas has been ſo greatly improved, 


#7 


| 


ST. THOMAS, &c. 


that it is ſaid to produce upward of three thouſand 
6 gg of ſugar at a thouſand pounds weight each, 
beſide other Ye/t-India commodities. In time of war 
privateers bring in their prizes here for ſale, and a great 
many veſſels trade from hence along the coaſt of Terra 
Firma, and return with filver in ſpecie or bars, and va- 
luable merchandize. | 

ST. CRoix is about five leagues E. of St. Thomas's, 
eight from Porto Rico, and about thirty W. of S,. 
Chriſtopher's. It is ſeated in 189, N. latitude, and in 
65. W. longitude, It is about ten or twelve leagues 


is broadeſt. The air is extremely unhealthy, but this 
will probably continue no longer than till the woods, 
with which great part of the iſland is at preſent covered, 
are farther cleared, and a proper circulation of the air 
produced. The ſoil is black, eaſy to be cultivated, 
very fertile, and produces ſeveral kinds of fine trees pro- 
per for the joiner and cabinet- maker, with /ugar-canes, 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, citrons, a ſort of papay called 
mamez, which is ſaid to bear once a month excellent 
fruit, ſhaped like a woman's breaſt, from whence it 
takes its name. | | 

A large bay on the N. fide contains a baſin and a ſmall 
iſland; and in another, on the S. fide oppoſite to it, the 
country is indented by the ſea with ſo many inlets, that 
it ſeems one continued marſh,intermixed with a number 
of ſmall iſlands, whence it has been called © the drown- 
ed country.” | 

T he Spantards, when they firſt became acquainted with 
this iſland, deſtroyed the natives, and, as in other places, 
ſoon after deſerted it, when it lay for a long time de- 
ſolate; but it had afterward ſeveral maſters in a ſhort 
compaſs of time: the Engliſb and Dutch, after diſputing 
the ſole poſſeſſion of it, ſhared it between them; but, 
in 1649, the Engliſb being moſt numerous, ejected their 
neighbours, and were ſoon after expelled themſelves 
by the Spamards from Porto Rico, who burnt the houſes, 
put all the men they found in arms to the ſword, and 
tranſported the reſt, with their wives and baggage, to 
the iſland of Barbuda. The Dutch afterward drove out 
the Spaniards, and M. de Poincy, the French governor 
of Martinico, in the year 1657, purchaſed this iſland, 
together with thoſe of St. Bartholomew and St. Mar- 
tin, of the Dutch, for the knights of Malta, of which 
order he was grand maſter, It was afterward pur- 
chaſed of thoſe knights by the French NM eſli- India com- 
pany; but the French abandoning it in 1696, the Danes 
obtained the poſſeſſion of it, and it belonged to their 
We/t-India company till it was purchaſed by Frederic V. 
king of Denmark. Its chief conſequence ariſes from 


its being declared a free port. 
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in length, and about three on the E. fide where it 
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Of the SPANISH Dominions on the Continent of AMERICA; and firſt of 
NEW MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, and MEXICO, or NEW SPAIN, in 


NORTH AMERICA, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Of the SPANISH Dominions on the AMERICAN Continent 
in general. 


HA already deſcribed the new acquiſitions made 

by Spain on the continent of North America, namely, 
the two Floridas, ceded by Great Britain in the treaty of 
1783, and Louiſiana, obtained from the French, we ſhall 
now conduct our readers to the Spaniſh conqueſts both 
on the northern and ſouthern diviſions of that vaſt con- 
tinent, which extend from 36%. N. to 53% S. lati- 
tude, from the moſt northern part of California to the 
Straits of Magellan, a ſpace of between fix and ſeven 
thouſand miles, the whole coaſt of which is on one ſide 
entirely Spaniſb; but on the other is Bra/il, and a com- 
paratively inconſiderable French and Dutch ſettlement. 
A great part indeed of this country is poſſeſſed by the 
natives, and ſome places lie deſolate z but Spain claims 
the dominion of the whole: however, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that only a very ſmall part of it is really culti- 
vated by the Spaniards. 

The climate in ſo great an extent of country muſt dif- 
fer according to the latitude, and other circumſtances ; 
and thus the general opinion, that the Spaniſh American 
dominions are unhealthy, is, like many other general 
propoſitions, at the ſame time both true and falſe. Thoſe 
colonies within or near the tropics are exceedingly hot, 
while others are remarkably cool: ſome places in the 
hot climate are both healthy and pleaſant, while others 
have an almoſt peſtilential air. Several of the provinces 
in New Spain and Peru are bleſſed with almoſt every 
advantage, and no country affords more delightful ſpots 
than are to be found in New Mexico in the N. Buenos 
Ayres in the S. and ſeveral other countries on both ſides 
the Line in the temperate zones. Where the lands 
have never been cleared, where the ſoil is marſhy and 
ſwampiſh, where periodical deluges of rain pour down 
from the heavens, the climate muſt neceſſarily be un- 
healthy, and all theſe afflict ſome of the Spaniſb do- 
minions in America. | 

The ſoil differs no leſs than the climate: ſome coun- 
tries conſiſt of the moſt beautiful lawns, paſtures, fields, 
and meadows, watered with fine ſtreams, ſhaded with 
groves, and variegated with hills and valleys ; while 
others only preſent to the eye dreary deſerts, dreadful 
rocks, and mountains of a ſtupendous height, vaſt fo- 
reſts, and the moſt tremendous ſcenes of wild, rude, 
and uncultivated nature. Several of the Spaniſh plan- 
tations are wonderfully rich and fruitful, abounding in 
corn, the moſt beautiful paſtures, trees that afford fruit, 
ſhade, and ornament, odoriferous ſhrubs, medicinal 
plants, woods, and roots, with flowers delightful to 
the ſenſes; in ſhort, almoſt every thing that nature or 
art produces, in any quarter of the globe, may here be 
found growing ſpontaneouſly, or raiſed by Jabour, in 
its greateſt perfection. In the boſom of the earth 
have been found immenſe treaſures of gold and fil- 
ver: this extenſive territory alſo produces emeralds, 
pearls, rich drugs, dying woods, tobacco, ginger, coffee, cot- 
ten, and ſweetmeats; and for the convenience of navi- 
gation, it is furniſhed with the nobleſt rivers in the 
world, 1 | 

If we take a view of the country with reſpect to its in- 
habitants, we ſhall find the true cauſe why theſe colonies 
have proved of little ſervice to Spain. The impolitic ex- 
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pulſion of the Moors proved an irreparable blow to that 


monarchy ; and the. colonization of America increaſed 
the evil. Yet though Spain was almoſt depopulated by 
the conſtant migration of her people to the continent of 
America and the Maſt India iſlands, ftill the number was 
very inadequate to the purpoſe of rendering the planta- 
tion populous and flouriſhing, eſpecially as the cruelty 
of the firſt conquerors had almoſt extirpated the natural 
inhabitants. When America was firſt reduced, it was 
thought neceſſary to eſtabliſh great numbers of eccleſi- 
aſtics in the canes! 4 for the inſtruction of the natives 
in the Chriſtian religion; and theſe have fince multi- 
plied to ſuch a degree, as to have the moſt pernicious 
effect upon population. Every province is filled with 
monaſteries, nunneries, and perſons condemned by ſu- 
perſtition to celibacy, and doomed by the tyranny of the 
church to be denied the gratification of the moſt natural 
paſſion. The ſpirit of avarice and oppreſſion which 
reigns among all the officers of the crown, who are ge- 
nerally choſen out of families of diſtinction, but of 
broken fortunes, ſenſibly affects the ſtate by prejudic- 
ing the revenues, diſcouraging induſtry, and extinguiſh- 
ing public ſpirit. What may be conſidered of ſtill 
greater importance, is, that the fondneſs the Spaniards 
have ſhewn for gold and ſilver, has been equally pre- 
judicial to the colonies, and to the mother country; 
ſince it has not only prevented thoſe commodities and 
manufactures, which in themſelves would prove more 
valuable than the richeſt mines of gold and ſilver, but 
has diffuſed ſuch narrow and ſordid principles through 
the minds of the people, as are viſibly productive of the 
moſt fatal effects. | | 

Baron Monteſpuieu, after obſerving that from the 
time in which the Spaniards diſcovered the gold and fil- 
ver of America, Spain has been inceſſantly declining, adds, 

„Gold and ſilver are either a fictitious, or a repre- 
ſentative wealth. The repreſentative ſigns of wealth 
are extremely durable, and in their own nature but lit- 
tle ſubject to decay. But the more they are mutiplied, 
the more they loſe their value, becauſe the fewer are 
the things they repreſent. | 

«© The Spaniards, after the conqueſt of Mexico and 
Peru, abandoned their naturgl riches in purſuit of a re- 
preſentative wealth, which daily degraded itſelf. Gold 
and filver were extremely ſcarce in Europe, and Spain 
becoming ſuddenly miſtreſs of a prodigious quantity of 
thoſe metals, conceived hopes to which ſhe never be- 
fore aſpited. The wealth found in the conquered coun- 
tries, great as it was, did not, however, equal that of 
their mines. The Indians concealed a part; and be- 
ſides, theſe people, who made no other uſe of gold and 


ſilver than to give magnificence to the temples of their 
gods, and to the palaces of their kings, ſought not for 


it with an avarice like ours. In ſhort, they had not 


the ſecret of drawing the metals from every mine, but 


only from thoſe in which the ſeparation might be made 
by fire. | 
74 However, it was not long before the ſpecie of Eu- 


rope was doubled; this appeared from the price of com- 


modities, which was every where doubled. 

& The Spaniards raked into the mines, ſcooped out 
mountains, invented machines to draw out water, to 
break the ore, and ſeparate it; and as they ſported with 
the lives of the Indians, they forced them to labour 
without mercy. As the ſpecie of Europe ſoon doubled, 
the profit of Spain diminiſhed in the ſame proportion 

ö and 
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and they had every year the ſame quantity of metal, 
which was become by one half leſs precious. 

In double the time the ſpecie ſtill doubled, and the 
profit diminiſhed another half, 

It diminiſhed even more than one half: let us ſee 
in what manner. | EE 

« To extract the gold from the mines, to give it the 
requiſite preparations, and to import it into Europe, 
muſt be attended with-ſome certain expence; I will ſup- 
poſe this to be as one to fixty-four, When the ſpecie 
was once doubled, and conſ-quently became one half 
leſs precious, the expence was as two to ſixty- four. 
Thus the galleons, which brought to Spain the fame 
quantity of gold, brought a thing which was really of 
leſs value by one half, though the expences attending it 
had been one half higher. 

<« [f we proceed doubling and doubling, we ſhall find 
in this progreſſion the cauſe of the impatency of the 
wealth of Spain,” —L' Eſprit des Loix, liv. xxi. Cap. 18. 


New Mexico. 


THE province of New Mexico will not admit of a very 
detailed account, its boundaries being by no means 
aſcertained, and the far greateſt part of it being till in 
the hands of the natives, who have the happineſs yet to 
enjoy that invaluable bleſſing, liberty. It is however ſup- 
poſed to extend between 28%. and 385. N. latitude, On 
the N. it is bounded by very high mountains, and a coun- 
try utterly unknown, having never been pervaded by 
Europeans. On the E. it has the country of Louiſiana; 
on the W. the gulf of California, and the river Colorado 
while on the S. it is bounded by the province of Mexico 
Proper. | 

As it lies in the midſt of the temperate zone, it enjoys 
a very agreeable climate. The ſummers, indeed, are 
very warm, and the winters ſomewhat ſharp; but then 
the former are neither ſtifling nor unhealthy, nor the 
latter intenſely cold, or deluged with floods of heavy 
rain, but the air is clear and ſalubrious. Thus in each 
ſeaſon the climate is very deſirable, and extremely well 
ſuited to an European conſtitution. | 

The country is well- watered with rivers and rivulets, 
though few of theſe are large or navigable. The Rio 
S-lado and the Rio del Norte alone deſerve notice; the 
laſt lowing the whole length of the country, and then 
making a ſweep eaſtward, runs through the province of 
New Leon, and diſcharges itſelf into the gulf of Mexico. 

There are alſo ſeveral ſmaller rivers that fall into the 
Mexican ſea, and ſome bays, ports, and creeks, on that 
coaſt, which might eaſily be converted into excellent 
harbours, had the Spaniards any ſhare of that diligence 
and commercial ſpirit which animates. the other mari- 
time powers of Europe. 

The land is beautifully interſperſed with riſing grounds 
and fertile plains, covered with trees, ſome of which 
are fit for timber, and others produce various kinds of 
fruit. | | 

Here are ſaid to be found gold and ſilver, turquoiſes, 
emeralds, and other precious ſtones, Here are all kinds 
of wild and tame cattle, eſpecially cows, with a prodigi- 
. ous variety of fowl; and the rivers are abundantly ſtored 
with the moſt delicious %. In ſhort, it is affirmed 
to be one of the pleaſanteſt, richeſt, and moſt plenti- 
ful countries in America, or in any other part of the 
world. | | 

New Mexico is divided by ſome geographers into fif- 
teen provinces, and by many of the Spaniſh writers into 
eighteen, of which they give us the names. 

SANTA FE, the capital, is a handſome well-built 
town, ſeated near the ſource of the Rio del Norte, in 
755 40'. N. latitude, and in 1077. W. longitude from 


ndon. It is regularly built, and is the ſee of a biſhop, ' 


ſuffragan to that of Mexico, and the ſeat of the governor 
of the country, who enjoys his poſt five years. 

The natives are diſintereſted, - generous, and pacific, 
yet extremely formidable on account of the dexterity with 
which they handle their bows and arrows. They are 
better provided for their defence than any other inhabi- 
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tants of the new world. When the Spaniards firſt en- 
tered the country, they found the natives well cloathed, 
their lands cultivated, their villages neat, and their towns 
built of ſtone, in conſtructing which they diſcovered ſome 
{kill in architecture, not indeed derived from the rules of 


| art, but the convenience dictated by nature. Their flocks 


of cattle were numerous, and they appeared to live in a 
very comfortable manner. We are told, that they were 
ſo ſkilful in ſhooting, that at a conſiderable diſtance 
they would diſcharge an arrow ſo true, as to ſhake the 
grain out of a ripe ear of Indian corn without breakin 

it. They were great lovers of mule's fleſh, and upon 
that account frequently ſeized the mules of the Spanifb 
travellers, leaving their cheſts of filver upon the road, 
becauſe they ſet no value upon that metal. They wor- 
ſhipped the ſun and moon, but diſcovered a greater rea- 
dineſs to embrace the doCtrines of Chriſtianity than any 
other of the American nations; expreſſing no other diſ- 
like to it, but a fear that it would oblige them to part 
with their freedom,” to which they were extremely at- 
tached. Their princes were little more than the leaders 
of their armies, elected at the pleaſure of the people, on 


account of their wiſdom ot valour. 


The Spaniſh writers ſay, that New Mexico is inhabited 
by a great variety of different nations, entirely uncon- 
nected with each other; but the principal are the 
Apaches, the ſeveral tribes of whom are diſtinguiſhed by 
their towns and ſettlements. They are a brave, war- 
like, reſolute people, fond of liberty, and the inveterate 
enemies of tyranny and oppreſſion ; of which the Spa- 
niards had fatal experience toward the cloſe of the laſt 
century, when theſe Indians took arms and ravaged the 
country planted by the Spaniards. At length they were 
rather appeaſed than ſubdued, and ever fince have re- 
mained the allies, but not the ſubjects of Spain. 


CALIFORNIA, 


THE moſt northern part of the Spaniſb dominions on 

the continent of America, toward the Pacific ocean, 
received the name of Veto Albion from Sir Francis Drate, 
who took poſſeſſion of it in the name of queen Elixabeth. 
It is alſo called by ſome writers Is Carabiras. This 
province was for a long time conſidered as an iſland, 
but is now found to be a peninſula in the Pacific ocean, 
_—_ from the N. coaſt of America, and extending from 
329. N. latitude, to the S. E. where it is terminated by 
Cape St. Lucar, in 236. N. latitude, the whole penin- 
ſula being near eight hundred miles in length. 

It is divided from Mexico by 2 gulf, in which are ma- 
ny iſlands. The peninſula is very unequal in breadth; 
toward the N. it is near two hundred miles wide, but 
at the ſouthern extremity it tapers away, and is ſcarcely 
fifty miles over. 

Though it lies for the moſt part in the temperate 
zone, the coaſt is very hot in ſummer, but the inland 
part is more temperate. In winter it is very cold, but 
healthy. | 

However, in ſo extenſive a country there muſt be 
great variations, both of ſoil and climate; and California 
| has not only ſome of the moſt beautiful lawns, but has 
many of the moſt inhoſpitable deſerts in the univerſe. 
The lands to the weſtward of the river Colorado are 
level and fruitful, interſperſed with delightful woods, 
cool refreſhing ſprings. and rivulets, and the moſt en- 
chanting paſtures and meadows. Upon the whole, 
though this country, on a general view, appears rather 
rough, craggy, and unpromiſing, yet we are aſſured 
that, with due culture, it furniſhes every neceſſary of life. 

It produces great quantities of timber fit for ſhip- 
building; and among the ſhrubs is one called pitabaya, 
which is ſaid to be peculiar to California: its branches 
are finely fluted, and riſe vertically from the ſtem, ſo 2s 
to form a very beautiful top. The ſhrub bears no 
leaves, the fruit growing on the boughs without ſhade 
or cover. It reſembles a horſe cheſnut, but contains a 
pulp, which has ſome reſemblance to that of a fig. In 
ſome ſhrubs this pulp is white, in others yellow, and 
ſometimes red, but always exquilitely delicious, having . 

| ; ric 
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nich ſweetneſs tempered with a grateful acid. This penin- 
ſula bas alſo moſt of the fruits to be found in other parts 
of America; and what is extraordinary, there is here a 
ſpecies of anna, ſuppoſed to fall with the dew, and to 
become inſpiſſated on the leaves of the trees. Father Pinolo 
ſays, that without the whiteneſs of refined ſugar, it has 
all the ſweetneſs. Botaniſts are now agreed, that this 
manna is a juice exſudating from the tree, though the 
natives firmly believe that it drops down from heaven. 
Caliſornia has likewiſe all ſorts of domeſtic animals 
that are commonly uſed in Spain and Mexico, Among 
the native an mals is one called taye, which is of the 
ſize of a young heifer, and greatly reſembles it in its 
ſhape ; but the head is like that of a deer, and the horns, 
which are thick and curved, reſemble thoſe of a ram. 
The hoof of this animal is large, round, and cloven; 
the ſkin ſpotted, but the hair thinner, and the tail ſharper 
than that of a deer. The fleſh is greatly eſteemed. 
With reſpect to the feathered race, beſide the birds 
produced in other parts of America, there are ſaid to be 
many peculiar to this country; but we have no deſerip- 
tion of any of theſe, the natural hiſtory of California 
not having been hitherto treated of by any naturaliſt. 
Turtle are caught in the utmoſt-plenty on the coaſt, 
and the multitude and yariety of fiſh with which the 
gulf of California and the Pacific ocean are ſupplied, is 
almoſt incredible. On the coaſt of the Pacrfic ocean is 
a ſmall ſhell-fiſh, which is perhaps the moſt beautiful 
in the world; its luſtre ſurpaſſing that of the fineſt 
pearl, and darting its rays through a tranſparent var- 
niſh of an elegant vivid blue, : 
California is inhabited by ſeveral Indian nations, who 
are in general handſome, active, and robuſt; of a health- 
ful countenance, but very ſwarthy: the paint with which 
they daub themſelves, and the holes which they perfo- 
rate in their ears and noſtrils, repreſent them to great 
diſad vantage in the eyes of an European, though theſe are 
deemed a great beauty in their own. The natives have 
a tradition, that their anceſtors came from the north, 
which might be reaſonably inferred from their ſituation, 
California being ſurrounded by the ſea, except on the N. 
where it joins the continent. 
Their houſes conſiſt of wretched huts, built near the 
few ftreams, wells, or ponds, found in the country. As 
they are under the neceffity of frequent migrations in 
fearch of food, they eaſily remove their reſidence, it re- 
quiring only the labour of a few hours to build a little 
habitation fitted for all their purpoſes ; and it is uſual 
With them, in the ſeverity of winter, to live in ſubter- 
raneous caverns. 9 | 
Their dreſs conſiſts of a girdle, with a cloth round 
their waiſts, and a few ornaments about their hair, as, 
ftrings of pearls, which abound on the coaſt, and in- 
terweaving their Jocks with beautiful feathers. Some 
wear fillets of neat net-work. Their arms are likewife 
frequently adorned with ner-work, or ſtrings of pearls, 
in the form of bracelets. The Indians of the N. wear 
their hair ſhort, and, inftead of ftrings of pearl, decorate 
the head with a ſplendid kind of tiara, made of mo- 
ther of pearl, detached from the ſhell by a flint, and 
finely poliſhed on both fides. Though many of the 
women go as naked as the men, yet they ſhew great re. 
gard to that decency, ſo neceſſary to the ſecurity of vir- 
tue. They generally, indeed, wear a kind of petticoat, 
made of palm leaves; and all carefully conceal thoſe 
parts which decency teaches them to hide. A love of 
ornament prevails among the women more than the 
men. 5 | 
Their greateſt ingenuity appears in their fiſhing-nets, 
which are made with admirable ſkill, of various colours, 
and ſuch diverſity of texture and workmanſhip as can- 
hot be deſcribed. Father Toraval ſays he can affirm, 
that of all the nets he ever ſaw in Europe and Mexico, 
none are comparable to theſe, either in the mixture of 
the colour, or the ſtrength and workmanſhip, in which 
they yr, ng; a great variety of figures. The nets are 
woven by the men, but the women ſpin and prepare the 
materials from plants, and a coarſe ſort of thread made 
from the palm. Some of them adorn their heads and 
necks with theſe nets; they are likewiſe uſed for hold- 
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ing fruit, and the vegetable productions of the earth, as 
well as for catching fiſh. 8 
The Feſuits, who have given a deſcription of this 
country, have introduced ſo many abſurd and ridiculous 
circumſtances; that it is, perhaps, impoſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh truth from fiction, in the account they give of the 
religion and cuſtoms of theſe people. a 
This extenſive country can ſcarcely be ſaid to be ſub- 
je to Spain. The Feſuit miſſionaries have indeed endea- 
voured to. propagate the Romiſb religion, and a number 
of them have ſettled in the country ; but at preſent a 
little Spaniſh town, near the Cape of St. Lucar, is the 
only place that can be ſtrictly called ſubje& to Spain; 
and that is made no other uſe of than as a place of re- 
freſhment for the Manilla ſhip, and its being the prin- 
cipal reſidence of the miſſionaries. | | 
rs 
Kalt, 


In digging into a hill in California, not many 
ago, ſeveral gigantic ſkeletons were fourid. Bones, 
and entire ſkeletons of a prodigious ſize, have likewiſe 
been dug up, at different times, in many parts of New 
Spain; from whence many authors have, with great ap- 
pearance of reaſon, inferred, that the country was, at 
ſome remote but unaſſignable period; peopled by a race 
of giants, and the traditional belief of the natives ſerves 
to — this opinion. At the ſame time it is re- 
markable, that no ſkeleton, bone, or part of any large 
animal, ſuch as an elephant or an hippopotamus, has 
ever been found ; ſo that there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe 


that ſuch creatures never had exiſtence in the new world. 
Hernandez. and D' Acofta. 


. 
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T* country, the firſt valuable acquiſition of the 
1 Spaniard on the continent of America, extends 
from 7 20” to 32% N. latitude, and from 59® 40' to 84 
50 W. longitude from Greenwich ; it is bounded on the 
S. E. by the iſthmus of Darren, and on the N. W. by New 
Mexico; being waſhed by the gulf of Mexico on the E. 
and on the J and W. by the Pacific ocean, or South 
ſea, This country ſtretches along the Pacific ocean 
above two thouſand miles, and the coaſt toward the 
Atlantic ocean cannot extend leſs than fixteen hundred; 
but the breadth is very unequal, for to the N. W. it is 
ſuppoſed to be between ſix and ſeven hundred miles 
over, while toward the S. E. the breadth cannot much 
exceed ſixty miles. A part of this country, called © the 
Vale of Mexico, was anciently named Anabuac, which 
was afterward uſed to denominate almoſt all that tra& 
of land, which is known at preſent by the name of New 


Spain. Clavigerd's Hi/tory of Mexico, tranſlated by Cullen, 


1. 

As the greateſt part of Mexico lies within the Torrid 
Zone, the air is exceſſively hot, but the heat is quali- 
fied with refreſhing ſhowers in the hotteſt months, and 
with land and ſea-breezes, which blow alternately; in 
ſome parts the vapours riſing from a great number of 
lakes and rivers cool the air, and render it mild, ſoft, 
and pleaſant. . The greateſt heats are during the months 
of February, March, and April, when the ſun is ſeldom 
obſcured by clouds, and the waters are ſo dried up, that 
in many places it is difficult to procure that element, 
The rainy ſeaſon begins toward the cloſe of April, and 
continues till the month of September, and is always 
preceded by tempeſts of thunder and lightning; which 
increaſe till the month of June, at which time the rains 
fall as if a ſecond deluge was pouring down. 

On the eaſtern coaſt, where the land is low, marſhy, 
and conſtantly flooded in. the rainy ſeaſon, it is ex- 
tremely unhealthy ; the coaft is far from being pleaſant, 
it being for the moſt part encumbered with almoſt im- 
penetrable woods of mango trees, of a bare and diſagree- 
able aſpeR, and which extend a conſiderable way into 
the water. The inland country, indeed, aſſumes a more 
#greeable aſpect, and the air is more temperate : here 
the tropical fruits grow in great abundance; the land is 
agreeably variegated, and the ſoil extremely fertile. On 
the weſtern fide the land is not ſo low as on the eaſtern, 


is much better in quality, and abounds with plantations. 
e l The 
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The $ ds probably choſe to leave the eaftern 
coaſt in its preſent ſtate of rudeneſs and deſolation, 


judging that L unwholeſome frontier is a 
better . againſt an European army, than fortifica- 


tions and armies that are maintained at a vaſt expence; 
or than the ſtrength of the inhabitants, whom the climate 
renders effeminate and puſillanimous, and whoſe ſpirits 
are ſubdued by oppreſſion. It may be ſaid in general, 


that few. countries under the ſame aſpect of the heavens 


enjoy more of the benefits of nature, and the neceſſaries 
of life; but, like all the tropical countries, it is more 
abundant in fruit than in corn. is bn 

The mountains of this country abound with ores of 
every kind of metal, and a vaſt variety of other foſſils. 
Since the conqueſt, ſo many filver mines have been diſ- 


covered, eſpecially in the provinces N. W. of the city 


of Mexico, as to be innumerable. The Mexicant ga- 
ther gold chiefly in grains, among the ſands of the 
rivers. f copper there are two ſorts; one hard, which 


the natives were accuſtomed to uſe inſtead of iron, to 


form into axes, hatchets, mattocks, and other imple- 
ments of war and agriculture; the other ſort of copper 
is flexible, and with this they make baſons, pots, and 
other veſſels. The country was not deſtitute of iron 
mines; but the natives either had not found them, or 
knew. not how to convert them to uſe. There were 
mines of tin, lead, guichſiluer, ſulphur, allum, vitriol, and 
2a white earth, reſembling white lead. Clavigero, I. 15. 

. Mexico has alſo; quarries of jaſper, porphyry, and beau- 
tiful marble; and here are alſo found pearls, emeralds, 
and turguciſes ®. | | 

However rich and abundantly various the mineral 
kingdom of Mexico is, yet the vegetable is ſtill more 
diverſified. . Dr. Hernandez (the Pliny of New Spain) 

eſcrihes, in his Natural Hiſtory, about twelve hun- 
red plants, natives of that country. Of grain, that 
moſt cultivated, and generally conſumed, is maize, 


which the dexrcans call Tilt: of this there are ſeveral. | 


kinds, differing in ſize, colour, weight, and taſte. 
The woods on the tops and declivities of mountains 
conſiſt either of fine foreſts, or delightful groves of large 
trees of various kinds, unencumbered with bruſh wood; 
ſo that a traveller may paſs through them on horſeback 
without any inconvenience... Among the moſt curious 
ſpecies,of woods in this country are the cedar, bloodwood, 
maho, of which the natives make ropes and cables, light- 
wood, and, other trees; of the fruit-trees and ſhrubs are 
the cabbage, caceo, or chocolate-nut, the venilla, plantains, 
capadillo, avogate-pear, mammee, mammee-ſapota, the prickly 
pear, bibby, tamarind, and locuſt-tree ; the calabaſh,  gourds 
of a prodigious ſize, grapes, and many others. To theſe 
may be added the grenadillo or Cina creeping plant, and 


the maybey, which furniſhes the natives with thread for | 
has ſome reſemblance to a hog. 


linen and cordage, and alſo with a balſam and liquor, 
which, when fermented, is as pleaſant and ſtrong as wine. 

Trees are all the year in leaf, bloſſom, or fruit; and 
every month preſents the mingled appearance of ſpring, 
ſummer, and autumn, They grow to an incredible 
bulk and height in this country. Acofia makes men- 
tion of a cedar, the circumference of whoſe trunk was 
ſixteen fathom.. The Abbé Clavigero ſays he has ſeen in 
a houſe there, a beam, one hundred and twenty Ca/til- 
lian feet long. In Mexico and other cities there are very 
large tables of cedar to be ſeen, conſiſting of one ſingle 
board. In the valley of Atlixe there is ftill growing a 
very aged fir tree, of ſuch vaſt dimenſions, that four- 
teen men on horſeback have at the ſame time been aſ- 
ſembled in a cavity of its trunk which lightning pro- 
duced, and this wonderful fact is confirmed by the re- 
ſpectable teſtimony of D. F. Lorenzana, formerly arch- 
biſhop of Mexico, now. of Toledo, who, in his annota- 
tions on the letters of Cortez to Charles V. which were 
printed in Mexico, in the year 1770, aſſerts, that he 
himſelf, accompanied by the, archbiſhop of Guatemala, 
and the biſhop of Angaloſi, went to view this celebrated 
tree, and that he made an hundred boys enter its trunk. 

Beſide maize, or Indian corn, the native grain of dex- 
lo, the Spaniards have cultivated wheat, barley, peas, 


cer logs there 


” 


are entire mountains of Wadflenc, 1 16. 5 
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beans, and other corn, which, with roots and vegeta. 
bles, are now found growing in every province. Nice 
grows abundantly, and is cultivated with great advan- 
tage, from the long rainy ſeaſons which prevail. _ 

Among the valuable commodities of New Spain are 
the following drugs; copal, anime, tacahacha, caranna, 
liquid amber, oil of amber, balſam of Peru, which is found 
in Mexico, as well as in that country from which it takes 
its name, guaiacum, the root mechoacan, China root, and 
ſarſaparilla; all which are known in the ſhops of our 
apothecaries, and are of great uſe in a variety of diſ- 
tempers. The other commodities of 'New Spain are cot- 
ton, ſugar, cochineal, chocolate, feathers, honey, bal- 
ſams, dying woods, ſalt, tallow, hides, tobacco, ginger, 
amber, pearls, precious ſtones, gold and ſilver. 

A conſiderable quantity of ſugar is raiſed in this 


country, ſo that there are more ſugar-mills than in any 


part of Spaniſh America; but all the ſugar is uſed in the 
country, and particularly in the monaſteries, in choco- 
late, ſweetmeats, preſerves, and confectionary wares. 
There is alſo a great home- trade in goods manufactured 
of cotton. They have the beſt indigo in the world, 
and the trade in that and cochineal is managed entirely 
by the merchants of Mexico and Carthagena, who export 
them to Europe. In the province of Guaxaca and Gua- 


timala, they procure the greateſt quantity of ſilk, and of 


the beſt quality of any country in New Spain; but it is 
we prepared for the needle. Cotton here is very good, 
and in great plenty; it is manufactured largely, for as 
it is light wear, ſuitable to the climate, and all other 
clothing extravagantly dear, it is generally worn by the 
common people; the woollens and linens of Eurepe being 
rather luxuries worn only by perſons of fortune. 9 
The quadrupeds which were common to Mexico and 
the American continent, as well as to the old world, are, 
lions, tygers, wild cats, bears, wolves, foxes, the common 


flag, and white flags, bucks, wild goats, badgers, polecats, 


weazels, martens, ſquirrels, rabbits, hares, otters, and rats. 
Buffon denies the lion, tyger, or rabbit, to be native of 
America; but this opinion is not generally admitted by 
naturaliſts, |, | a 
The number of their horned cattle is very great; many 
of them run wild, and a very conſiderable trade is carried 
on in their hides and tallow. Sheep are numerous in 
Mexico, but it does not appear that wool is an article of 
any conſideration in their trade; and it is not probable 
that it is of a good kind, as it is ſcarcely ever found uſe- 
ful between the tropics, where it is coarſe, ſhort, and 
hairy, except only in Peru, which enjoys a climate dif- 
ferent from that of all other countries. Swine are equally 
numerous, and their lard is much in requeſt all over the 
country, where it is uſed inſtead of butter. 
The pecaree is a little black ſhort-legged animal, that 
Theſe herd together 
in great numbers; and, what 1s moſt remarkable, the 


| navel is ſaid to grow upon its back; and if it be not 
cut off as ſoon as the pecaree is killed, it inſtantly cor- 
| rupts the whole carcaſe, which is otherwiſe very good 


food. | 

The foth is about the ſize of a large ſpaniel, has a 
round head, ſmall eyes, and very ſharp teeth and claws: 
he feeds on the Jeaves of trees, and frequently kills them, 
not leaving a ſingle leaf on the tree he viſits; but he 
is ſo many days in deſcending one tree, and climbing 


another, that though he be fat when he comes down, 


he grows lean before he can get to the top of the next 
tree. He receives his name from the ſlowneſs of his 
motions, for he is ſaid to be ſeveral minutes in moving 
one of his legs three inches, nor will blows make him 
mend his pace, for he ſeems inſenſible of ſtripes, and 
can neither be frightened nor provoked. | 
The monkies of Campeachy are very ugly; they are 
much larger than a hare, and have tails two feet and a 
half long; the body and upper part of the tail are co- 
vered with a coarſe, long, black hair. They keep to- 
gether in herds of twenty or thirty, traverſing the 
woods, Ieaping from tree to tree, and if they meet with 
a ſingle perſon unarmed, he is in danger of being torn 
to pieces by them ; at leaſt they chatter and make a 5 | 
their 


rible noiſe; ſome pelt him, while others ſcatter 


water 
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water and r him: they ſuſpend themſelves by 
the tail on the boughs, and ſeem to menace him all the 
way he paſſes; but when two or three perſons are to- 
ther, the monkies generally ſcamper away. 
With reſpect to the feathered race, in Mexico are found 
tame poultry, turkies, pigeons, parrots, parakeets, macaws, 
guams, curaſoes, cockritoes, bill-birdi, humming birds, black 
birds, eagles, vultures, pelicans, cormorants, bats, and a 
multitude of others *. Here is a ſpecies of bird larger 
than the raven, called the Zopilote, with a hooked bill 
and crooked claws, and on the head, inſtead of fea- 
thers, is a wrinkled membrane with ſome curling hairs. 
They fly fo high that, notwithſtanding their ſize, they 
are loſt to the ſight: before a ſtorm they may be ſeen 
wheeling, in vaſt numbers, under the thickeſt and high- 
eſt clouds, until they entirely diſappear. Theſe birds 
prey upon Carrion, which they diſcover from the greateſt 
Height by the acuteneſs of their ſight and ſmell, and de- 
ſcend with a majeſtic flight, in a ſweeping ſpiral courſe: 
they are almoſt mute. 
' The birds diftinguiſhed for their beautiful plumage 
conſiſt of a vaſt variety of ſpecies: the Abbe Clavigero 
has diſtinguiſhed thirty-five, all of which, he ſays, are 
uncommonly beautiful. ; CS 
Here are a great number of poiſonous and trouble- 
ſome reptiles and inſects, as ſnakes, ſcorpions, centipedes, 
ſpiders, toads, ants, and muſtettoes. | | 
The Mexican crocodile reſembles that of Africa in ſize, 
form, voracity, habits of life, and every other charac- 
teriſtic. This deſtruCtive animal abounds in many of 
the lakes and rivers. | Here are alſo many lizards of dif- 
ferent ſpecies ; a cameleon with large round open ears. 
Among the other lizards of the harmleſs kind the moſt 
remarkable is the Tapayaxin, which is perfectly round, 
cartilaginous, and feels very cold to the touch: the 
diameter of its body is ſix inches. Its head is very 
hard, and ſpotted with various colours. It is fo flug- 
giſh that it does not move even when ſhaken, - It is an 
inoffenſive animal, and ſeems to take pleaſure in being 
Handled ; probably its natural coldneſs cauſes it to de- 
rive an agreeable ſenſation from the heat of a hand. 
Among the various kinds of ſerpents is a yellow ſnake, 
as large as the ſmall of a man's leg, and fix or ſeven feet 
long. This is a lazy animal, that takes little pains to 
hunt for its prey, but lies: concealed, and ſurpriſes the 
lizards, guanoes, and other ſmall animals, as they paſs 
by. There is alſo a green ſnake, about the thickneſs of 
a ſmall cane, and four or tive feet in length: theſe lie 
among bulhes and trees, concealed under leaves, and 
prey che on ſmall birds. Here is alſo a dun-coloured 
Hale about two feet Jong, that frequents houſes, and kills 
mice and other vermin, and is ſo harmleſs that no one 
endeavours to kill it. "There are many other ſnakes, and 


& 


g 


particularly the rattle- ſnake, of which we have already 


given a very particular account, page 680 of this volume. 


pa 
- The locuſt 
and darken the brighteſt day. They are much like the 
graſshopper, but larger, and have wings. While Mr. 
Gage (the maternal great e e to the author of his 
— was in Mexico, a eloud of theſe inſects viſited that 
part of the country where he reſided, lighting upon the 
trees and ſtanding corn, and in one night devoured both 
the fruit and leaves of the trees, and conſumed the corn 
in every field where they fell. The highways were co- 
vered with them, and neither the plantations of ſugar or 
indigo eſcaped. Upon the approach of this winged ar- 
my, all people were commanded out into the fields, with 
trumpets, braſs-pans, kettles, and every thing that 
would make a noiſe, to frighten them away. The 
Abbe Clavigero was alſo witneſs to a like viſitation upon 
the coaſts of X:cayan; but he ſays no part of this con- 
tinent has experienced this dreadful cal 
_ quently as California, I. 10. 
Of the worms common here, ſome are uſeful and 
others pernicious ; ſome were uſed by the ancient Meri 
caus for food, and others medicinally. The Tleocuilin, 
According to Abd Clavigero there are more than ſeventy 
birds whigh afford wholeſome and palatable food. I. 350. 
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is an inſect that brings deſtruction where- 
ever it comes, and is moſt found in hot countries, where 
they ſometimes appear in ſuch clouds as to hide the ſun, 


_— 


x „ | | 
or burning worm, has the ſame quality as the canthari- 
des: its head is red, the breaſt gfern, and the'reſt of the 
body of a tawney colour. The Temabuani is a worm 
covered with yellow venomous prickles. The Temicbli 
reſembles the ſilk- worm, both in its metamorphoſes and 
in its operations: The l- worm was brought from 
Europe, and was propagated with ſucceſs.” Much ſilk 
was made of a good quality, eſpecially” at Mizteta,' 
where it became a conſiderable article of trade, and ſome 
places there ſtill preſerve the name which they formerly 
received upon account of that trade, as, 6714 St. Francis, 
Sill Tepexe; but the Miztecans being afterward, from 
political cauſes, forced to abandon it, the rearing of the 
worms was likewiſe neglected, and at this time very few 
perſons are employed in that buſineſs. Clavigero ſpeaks of 
another kind of ſilk, very white, ſoft, ſtrong, and of an 
excellent quality, which is often to be found upon trees, 
in many of the woods upon the ſea coaſts, particular] 
in thoſe years when there has been little rain; but this 
ſilk is not converted to any uſe, unleſs by ſome poor 
people, from the impediments which are thrown in the 
way of converting it into an article of trade. I. 71.— 
It appears from Cortex Letters to Charles V. that filk 
uſed to be ſold in the markets of Mexico; and ſome pic- 
tures by the ancient Mexicans are ſtill preſerved, ' which 
are done upon a paper made of ſilk, © © + i 
The moſt common ants of this country are of three 
ſpecies: - the ſmall black ant like thoſe of Europe ; the 
large red ant, called by the Spaniards brava, or fierce, 
theſe give very painful wounds with their ſtings; the 
third kind is the. large brown ant, called by the Spaniards 
harriera, or carrier, from this creature” being continu- 
ally employed in carrying grain, on which account this 
is the moſt hurtful ſpecies to the country. There is an- 
other very ſingular ſpecies of ant; found in Michnacun, 
which is karger than the common ant, with a greyiſh- 
coloured body and black bead. Upon its hinder parts 
it carries à little bag, which contains a very ſweet li- 
quor. MA. de Barrere, in. his Natural Hiſtory of Egui- 
noftial France, takes notice of ſuch ants being found in 
Cayenne, but thoſe are winged ants, and they of Merica 
are without wings. KOT LL emen einen 
The cochineal of Mexico, ſo well known and ſo highly 
eſteemed all over the world for the beauty of the colour 
which it produces, is an inſect peculiar to this country. 
Particular attention was always paid to the Tearing it in 
the time of the Mexican kings, but the couritry where it 
thrives beſt is that of Mixteca, where it is the principal 
branch of commerce. The cochineal, at its utmoſt 
growth, in ſize and figure reſembles a bug. The 
female is ill-proportioned and ſluggiſn. I he eyes, 
mouth, antenna and feet, are ſo concealed among the 
wrinkles of its ſkin, that they cannot be diſcovered 
without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope, from whence” an 
opinion has prevailed that the cochineal is a kind of feed 
and not an inſect, but that great naturaliſt, Hernandez, 
has fully deſcribed it. The males are much leſs nu- 
merous than the females, one of the ſormer ſerving 
three hundred of the latter for every purpoſe of propa- 
gating the ſpecies. The male is ſmaller and thinner 
than the female, but more lively and active. Upon the 
head of this inſect are two articulated antennæ, in each 
articulation of which are four ſmall briſtles regularly 
diſpoſed. It has ſix feet, each conſiſting of three parts. 
From the hinder part of the body two hairs grow out, 
which are twice or thrice as long as the body of the in- 
ſect. The male has two large wings, with which the 
female is not provided: theſe wings are ſtrengthened by 
two muſcles, one external, extending along the cir- 
cumference of the wing, the other internal, which runs 
parallel to the former. The internal colour of this in- 
ſect is a deep red, but darker in the female than in the 


| 


male; the external colour is a pale red. In the wild 


inſect the internal colour is ſtill darker, and the exter- 


nal whitiſn or aſh- coloured. As the mulberry tree is 


the proper food for the ſilk worm, ſoa ſpecies of Nofal, 
or Indian fig, nouriſhes the cochineal. This tree grows 
to the height of about eight feet, and bears à fruit 
which is not eatable. The inſect feeds upon the leaves of 
this tree, ſucking the juice by means of a trunk placgd in 
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thrown upon its back, for by thruſting this horn into a 


to imitate the exquiſite colouring and deſign which the 
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the thorax, between the two fore feet. Upon theſe 
leaves x gallon thvangs ol} 'the Rage of its growth, and 
at length produces a numerous offspring. 

On the coaſts and on the banks of rivers are caught 
ſeveral ſorts of turtle, alſo ayſlers and muſſels of a pro- 


digious fize, /ob/ters, crabs, and forimps. Among the | 


other fiſh are the paracoad, which is about three feet and 
a half in length, and, it is ſaid, will attack a man in the 
water. It is a firm well-taſted fiſh, but ſome of them 
have been found to be unwholeſome food. In both ſeas 
are whales and dolphins. - 

The gar-f5þ reſetnbles the former, but is leſs, and has 
a long mar 
the ſword-fiſh's bone is flat, and indented like a ſaw, 
while that of the gar-fiſh reſembles a ſpear, it being round, 
ſmooth, ſharp at the end, and about a foot long. Theſe 


fiſh ſwim very ſwiftly, frequently leaping out of the wa- 
ter, and ſkimming, as it were, juſt above the ſurface, for 
twenty or thirty yards; then wetting their fins, ſpring 
forward again, darting themſelves with ſuch force, that 
they will ſtrike their long ſpear through the ſides of a 
canoe, or the body of a man. This fiſh is eſteemed well- 
taſted and wholeſome food. 

. Adullets and ſneoks are very plentiful ; as are alſs Spa- 
Tb mackarel, which reſemble thoſe of Europe, but are 
above a yard in length, and nine or ten inches round. 
Here are alſo the 75 the caually, the turpom, and 
ſeveral other kinds of fiſh. In the lakes and rivers are 
280. and carp, with plenty of others that are excellent 
Among the ines of Mexico, of which there are an 
innumerable multitude, the cucmie, or /bining beetle, is 
moſt deſerving notice. It is more than an inch in 
length, andy” tive other flying beetles, is ſurniſhed with 
double wings. Upon the head is a ſmall moveable 


p bone in its ſnout, like a ſword-fiſh ; only | 
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dience of Mexico; and on the W. it is waſhed by the 
| South Sea and the Gulf of California; containing aA ſpace 
of eight hundred miles in length, and above five hundred 
in breadth, It is divided into ſeven provinces, and be- 
ing the moſt temperate diviſion of the empire, is gene- 
rally pleaſant and healthy. Theſe provinces are Guada- 
 lajara Proper, Zacatecas, New Biſcay, Cinaloa, Culiacan, 
Chametlan, and Auliſco. | 
I be capital, called Guadalajara, is the ſeat of the royal 
' courts of judicature ; it is a biſhop's ſee, and is pleaſantly 
ſeated on the N. banks of the river Bareinja. It has ſe- 
veral churches, beſide the cathedral, with ſome monaſ.. 
teries and nunneries. This audience is celebrated for 
the richneſs of its ſilver mines ang for its fertility, In 
each of the provinces are ſeveral towns; and that of Ci- 
naloa is rendered extremely pictureſque by a number of 
beautiful caſcades falling in ſtreams down the mountains, 
In this audience is the lake of Chapala, which is ſaid to 
be forty leagues in compaſs. | 

The audience of Mexico is beyond compariſon the 
moſt valuable of the Spaniſb dominions N. of the equa- 
tor. On the E. it is bounded by the Gulf of Mexico, on 
the S. E. by the audience of Guatimala, on the S. W. 
by the South Sea, and on the N. W. by the audience of 
| ara, It extends about ſix hundred miles in 
length, and in ſome places near as much in breadth ; yet 
it is only about ſixty leagues in breadth. from ſea to ſea, 
acroſs the province of Graxaca, : 
The great lakes, rivers, and ſea-ports, with which this 
audience abounds, not only furniſh the inhabitants with 
plenty of excellent fiſh, but give them great advantages 


in trade, both foreign and domeſtic, It is divided into 


nine provinces, namely, Adexico Proper, Mechoacan, Pa- 
nuco, Tlaſcula, Guaxaca, Tabaſco, Fucatan, Chiapa, and So- 


comuſco. 


horn, of great uſe to the creature when accidentally | he province of Mzx1co PROPER, which greatly cx- 


membrane ſomewhat like a bag, on the belly, it is en- 
abled to recover its natural ion. Near the eyes are 
alſo two ſmall membranes, and upon the belly another 
ſomewhat larger, of à thin, tranſparent ſubſtance, all 
which are full of luminous matter, affording a light 
ſrong-enough to read by, and to point out the to 
ſuch as travel by night. It ſhews moſt light when it 
flies, but none while it 7 being then covered with 
the upper opaque wings. I he luminous parts are com- 


ſed of a white, mealy, viſcid ſubſtance, which pre- 


| its luminous quality after it has been taken from 
the body of the cucujo, and ſhining characters may be 
drawn with it upon a hat. Theſe flying phoſphori are 
found in great numbers — the ede 
upon the neighbouring hills, at night, a very beautifu 
and brilliant ſpectacle. Some — have ys 
this wonderful inſect with the glow-worm, although 2 
latter is much ſmaller, and much leſs lumineus; but this 
likewiſe is extremely common in Mexico.  Clavigere, I. 
e are at leaſt ſix different kinds of bees, four 
woſps, and a black hornet with a red tail, whoſe ſting 
is ſo large and ftrong, as not only to pierce through a 
ar cane, but even into the trunk of a tree, 
he butterflies of Mexico are much more numerous, 
and of greater variety than in Europe. Hernandez has 
made drawings of ſome, but the fineſt pencil is unable 


Author of nature has diſplayed in the embelliſhment of 
their wings. | | . 
The three Audiences of Mexico. The Cities of Guaras 
_ LAJARA, Mexico, ACAPULCo, Los:AnGELos, LA 
VIIA Cruz, and GUATIMALA. 3 


account of its being ſubject to earthquakes ; 


ö 


ceeds the reſt, contains the capital of the ſame name, and 
is ſeated in the lake of Tu/cuco or Mexico, on the E. fide 
of a valley, at the foot of a range of hills, in 19 26N. 
latitude, and 101° 12” W. longitude from Greenwich, 
about a hundred and ſeventy miles W. of the Gulf of 
Adexico, and a hundred and ninety N. of Aenpulco. Cla- 


vigero calls it * the moſt renowned of all the cities of 


the new world,” and ſays it is, like Fence, built on 
feveral iſlands. ; a „ 5 ; 
The lake Tuſcaro, he ſays, extended fifteen or ſeven- 
teen miles from E. to W. and ſomething more from N. 
to 8. but its preſent extent is much leſs, the Spaniards 
having diverted into new channels many of the rivers 
which formerly ran into it. The ſame writer ſays, that 


and form, I all the water which aſſembles there is at firſt ſweet, and 


becomes afterward ſalt from the nitrous quality of the 
bed of the lake. Hi. of Mexico, I, 4 | 
Mxxico is the capital of the kingdom, the reſidence 
of the viceroy, the ſeat of the firft audience or chamber 
of juſtice, and the ſee of an archbiſhap. This is thought 
to be the moſt regular built city N world. It is a 
perfect ſquare, each ſide extending half a league, and 
conſequently the whole is about two leagues, or fix 
miles in circumference. ' There is a great ſquare in the 
centre, from whence the ſtreets run in direct lines, 
either N. and 8. or E. and W. e each other at 
right angles; ſo that the length and breadth of the city 
may be diſcerned at the corner of every ſtreet. It has 
neither gates, walls, nor artillery. The houſes are built 
very 4 of briek and ſtone, but not A on 

great 
part of the town ſtanding upon a morafs, this has oc- 
caſioned the foundations of ſome of them to fink ; but 
what is ſtill worſe, it is ſubject to inundations from 
the ftreams which flow down from the mountains into 


| tbe lake, fo that it is in frequent danger of being over- 


1x order to give 2 more diſtinct idea of this extenſive | flowed ; and indeed many of the houſes and inhabi- 
„ it will be neceſſary to deſcribe it under its f tanta have been actually ſwept away by loads, though 


three grand diviſions, called audiences, Guadalajara, 


Mexico Proper, and Guatimala, all which are under the 


. of the ſame viceroy, and are ſubdivided into 


they have been at a vaſt expence in making canals, 
'dykes, and ſſuices ta carry off the water; fo that it 
-has often been debated, whether the city ſhould not 
be abandoned, and another built upon 2 more favour- 
able ſpot. All the buildings are convenient, and the 


GUADALAJAR fo called GAaLicia, is bounded 
; on the E. and 8. by the au · 


en the N. by 
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ublic edifices magnißcent- Here are twenty- nine 
* Pt cathedrals 
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cathedrals and churches, and twenty-two monaſteries 
and nunneries. The cathedral is a magnificent pile, 
built in the form of a croſs, which, with the cloiſters 
and dwellings of the clergy adjoining to it, take up a 
large ſpace of ground in this city, and was ſixty years 
in building, at the expence of about two millions of 
pieces of eight. The paintings, gilding, and carving, 
are extremely fine, and it contains abundance of beau- 
tiful altars and chapels on each fide; the high altar, 
which ſtands in the middle of the choir, coſt fifty thou- 
ſand pieces of eight. The image of the Virgin Mary is 
of maſly filver, adorned with rubies and pearls to the 
value of thirty thouſand pieces of eight, and is once a 
year carried in proceſſion, when a certain number of 
virgins draw lots for a diſtribution of three hundred 
pieces of eight for marriage portions to ſuch as prove 
ſucceſsful. The chalice for the ordinary ſervice is worth 
eleven thouſand, being of gold, chaſed, and ſet with 
rubies. The hoſt is here carried to the ſick perſons not 
on foot, as in other countries, but in a coach drawn by 
four of the fineſt mules that can be procured from 
Europe. 

The great ſquare, or market, in the middle of the 
city, is extremely magnificent, and has piazzas on one 
fide, under which are ſome of the richeſt ſhops in the 
world; and un another fide ſtands the magnificent palace 
of the viceroy, the principal front of which faces the 
ſquare, and is not inferior to the palace at Naples. 

The palace of the marquis de Valle, as it is called, is 
one of the nobleſt pieces of architecture any where to be 
met with. It is built on the very ſpot where formerly 
ſtood the palace of Montezuma, and takes up nearly the 
ſame ſpace. 

The ſeveral trades have their reſpective ſtreets: a very 
ſpacious one, that runs from the ſquare, belongs to the 

goldſmiths, and has the ſhops furniſhed with ſuch a va- 
riety of utenſils and ornaments of gold, filver, and jew- 
S, as is not to be paralleled in any city in the world. 
be ſtreet of St. Auſtin, where the mercers expoſe their 
rich filks' to ſale, has a very grand and beautiful ap- 
pearance. The ſtreet called Tacuba, where the tradeſ- 
men who deal in braſs, ſteel, and iron, reſide, is very 
Jong and ſpacious: but Eaglesſtræet, which is inhabited 
by the nobility, gentry, and great lawyers, is ſaid to 
excel all the reſt in magnificence. | 
The city is ſupplied with freſh water from a hill at 
three miles diftance, to which an aqueduct ſupported o 
arches extends from the city. 41] 
.. There is a pleaſant park well planted and adorned 
with fountains, and other water-work, whither the 
quality of both ſexes and the gay part of the town reſort. 
every evening, ſome in coaches and others on horſe- 
back; and here the young cavaliers endeavour to re- 
commend themſelves to the ladies, by feats of activity 
and horſemanſhip. Several hundred of coaches are 
frequently ſeen here, with numerous retinues of black 
The city of Mexico, though not a fea-port, and hav- 
ing no communication with the ſea by any navigable 
river, yet has a prodigious commerce, and 1s itſelf the 
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having been abundance of black ſlaves. brought hither, 
who have obtained their freedom and married with 
the natives, and their deſcendants are very numerous. 
There is alſo a ſtrange mixture of $ anih and Indian 
blood. The pure Spaniards, and thoſe deſcended from 
Spaniſh anceſtors on both ſides, are a very ſmall number, 
both here and in the other towns of Mexico. 

The Abbe Clavigero ſays that he has been upon a 
mountain not more than twenty-five miles diſtant from 
the Capital, on the ſummit of which he has ſeen white 
froſt and ice even in the dog days. 

There are five mountains in the kingdom of Mexico, 
which have at different times diſcharged volcanic mat- 
ter: one, called by the Spaniards Volcan d'Orizaba, and 
by Clavigero Pojaubtecatl, began to ſend forth ſmoke in 
the year 1545, and continued its emiſſions for twenty 
years, when it ceaſed, and has not fince renewed them. 
This mountain riſes the higheſt of any in Mexico z Tho- 
mas Gage ſays it is as high as the higheſt Abs. It is 
ninety miles E. of the city of Mexico, its top is always 
covered with ſnow, and its ſides adorned with large 
cedar, pine, and other trees of valuable wood, which 
render its appearance very beautiful. 8 

The Popocatepec and Ixtaccibuati, called by the Spa- 
niards Sierra Nevada, which are not far diſtant from 
each other, and within thirty-three miles of Mexico, to 
the 8. E. are very high mountains, The former, dur- 
ing the time of the Mexican kings emitted flames. It 
is ſaid by Clavigero to have a crater more than half a 
mile wide. In the laſt century, great quantities of 
aſhes were diſcharged from it, which overſpread the 
neighbouring country, ſuce which its irruptions have 
entirely ceaſed. [ztaccibuati likewiſe has at times been 
volcanic. Both theſe mountains have their tops co- 
vered with perpetual ſnow, in ſuch quantities as to ſup- 
ply the city of Mexico and the adjacent country, for 
forty miles round with that article in great abundance 
for the tables of the wealthy. The impoſt or duty 
upon ice conſumed in the city of Mexico is ſaid to 
amount to 20,000 Mexican crowns a year, if not now 
advanced to more than that ſum, 15 od 

The port neareſt to this city is AcApulco, which 
is alſo in the province of Mexico Proper, and is ſituated 
on the weſtern coaſt, toward the South Sea, in 17% 
N. latitude, and 102%. W. longitude, upward of 200 
miles diſtant from the capital. It has one of the deep- 


| eſt, ſecureſt, and moſt commodious harbours in the 


South Sea, and indeed almoſt the only good one upon 
the weſtern coaſt of New Spain. Its entrance is de- 
fended by a caſtle of tolerable ſtrength ; but the town 
itſelf is ill built, and makes but a miſerable figure ex- 
cept at the time of the fair, when it entirely changes 
its appearance, and becomes one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable marts in the world. About the month of 
December the great galeon, which makes the whole 
communication between America and the Philippines, 
after a voyage of five months, arrives here, freighted 
with all the rich commodities of the eaſt ; nutmegs, 
mace, cloves, pepper, cinnamon, china, Japan wares, 
callicoes plain and painted, chintz, ſilks, muſlins of all 


centre of all the trade carried on between America and 
Spain on the one hand, and between America and the 
Eaſt Indies on the other, for here the principal mer- 
chants reſide; here the greateſt part of their buſineſs is 
negociated, and the goods that paſs from Acapulco to La 
Vera Cruz, or from La Vera Cruz to Acapulco, for the 
Philippines, and in a great meaſure” for the uſe of Peru 
and Lima, all have a paſſage, and employ an incre- 
dible number of horſes and mules in conveying. Hi- 
ther all the gold and ſilver comes to be coined; here 
the king's fifth is depoſited; and here is wrought all 
that immenſe quantity of utenſils and ornaments in 
plate, which is every year conveyed to Europe. | 
One of the principal diverſions of the citizens is fiſh- 
ing in boats upon the lake, whither they carry wine 
and cold proviſions with which to regale themſelves 
upon the water. NE, 125: JM | 

The population of this city is very conſiderable, and 
has been computed at ſeventy or eighty thouſand. The 
bulk of the 5 
Von. II. 
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ſorts, precious ſtones, and rich drugs. At the fame time 
the annual ſhip from Lima arrives, and is computed to 
bring not leſs than two millions of pieces of eight in 
ſilver, beſide quickſilver, cacao, drugs, and other yalu- 
able commodities, to be laid out in the purchaſe of E/ 
India goods. Several other ſhips from different parts of 
Chili and Peru meet for the ſame purpole, at the ſame 
time; and, beſide the traffic for the commodities of the 
Philippines, they cauſe very large dealings for every thing 
thoſe countries have to exchange with one another, as 
well as for the purchaſe of all forts of European goods. 
The fair ſometimes continues for thirty days, The 


goods are no ſooner diſpoſed of, than the galleon pre- 


AL | 


er returns, chiefly in ſilver, but with ſome European 
goods and American commodities. So re tbe 
When this fair is over the town is comparatively de- 
ſerted; however, it remains during the whole year the 
moſt conſiderable port in Mexico, from whence what 


"roi to ſet out on her voyage to the Philippines, with 


people are blacks and mulattoes, there 


r their en ine a ſent by lind-caitiage 
| N | o 
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gulf of Mexico; on the S. E. by the province of Darien 
or Terra Firma; and on the S. W. by the Pacific Ocean; 
thus enjoying every advantage of ſituation with reſpect 
to commerce. It is about a thouſand miles in length 
from the N. W. to the S. E. but ſcarce half fo broad 


to La Vra Crux, to paſs over the Terra Firma to the 
iflands, and a ſmall quantity is ſent to Spain. 

In the province of Tlaſcala is the city of La VERA 
Cruz, which is ſeated in the Gulf of Mexico, in 199. 10. 
N. latitude, about two hundred miles S. E. of Mexico. 
It is fituated in a barren ſandy plain, but is conſider- 
able on account of its excellent harbour, which is na- 
turally defended by rocks: but on one fide of the town 
is expoſed to clouds of dry ſand, and on the other to 
the putrid exhalations of bogs and marſhes, which im- 
pregnate the air with the moſt pernicious vapours. The 
town extends from E. to W. but is not more than half 
a league in circumference. The walls are of little uſe, 
the ſands being in many places level with their tops: 
but the caſtle and forts are ſo ſituated, as to be a de- 
fence to the ſhips in the harbour. The town 1s very 
poor, moſt of the houſes being no better than thatched 
cottages, inhabited by fiſhermen; but the Spaniſb gar- 
riſon conſiſts of a troop of ſixty horſe, and two com- 
panies of foot. From this port the wealth of Mexico is 
poured out upon the Old World, and here are received 
the numberleſs luxuries and neceſſaries that the Ol 
World yields in return. The annual fleet from Cadix, 
called the flota, arrives about the latter end of Novem- 
ber, and then vaſt multitudes reſort to La Vera Cruz 
from all parts, living in little huts or tents while the 
fleet remains in the harbour, their valuable merchan- 
dize being depoſited in warehouſes built for that pur- 
poſe. The fleet ſtays there ducing the winter, and 
upon its departure all the people of ſubſtance retire to 
a more ſalubrious ſpot. 

This fleet, which fails only from Cadiz, conſiſts of 
about fourteen or fifteen large merchant ſhips from four 
hundred to a thouſand tons burden, under the convoy 
of three or four men of war. They are laden with al- 
moſt every ſort of goods which Europe produces for ex- 

rtation ; all ſorts of linens, woollens, ſilks, velvets, 
aces, cutlery, glaſs, watches, clocks, quickſilver, 
wrought iron, horſe-furniture, ſhoes, ſtockings, books, 
pictures, military ſtores, wine, and fruit; ſo that all the 
trading parts of Europe are highly intereſted in the car- 
go of the fleet. Spain ſends out little more than the 
wine and fiuit, and this, with the freight and commiſ- 
fions to, the merchants, and the duty, to the king, are 
almoſt all the advantages that kingdom derives from her 
commerce with the Indies. The warehouſes of La Vera 
Cruz are conſtantly full of European goods and commo- 
dities, and its trade may be reputed nearly equal to all 
the commerce of Spaniſh America, though it is chiefly 
confined to the time the flota ſtays there. 

The province of TABASco, which is waſhed on the 
N. by the Bay of Campeachy, is the place where logwood 
principally grows; the land near the coaſt is generally 
ſo flat and low, that it rains nine months every year; 
and, according to Dampier, remains under water fix or 
ſeven months, during which the logwood-cutters uſually 
work up to the knees in mud and water whilſt felling the | 
trees, and can ſcarce find a dry ſpot to build their huts 
on. On the coaſt are almoſt impenetrable thickets of 
mangroves and bamboos; but farther up the country 
are 7 ſavannahs and gentle riſing hills, adorned with 
variety of fruit trees; and the banks of the river Tabaſco 
are ſhaded with large trees, particularly cabbage trees 
a hundred feet high. | 5 

The province of JUCATAN, or YUCATAN, is a pe- 
ninſula ſeated in the Gulf of Mexico, between the bays 
of Campeachy and Honduras, and is generally flat low 
land, with ſcarce any hills, unleſs on the weſtern part. 
It is thinly inhabited, for the air is exceſſively hot, and 
the lands near the coaſt frequently under water. Its 
chief produce is logwood, cotton, and ſalt. The only 
Spaniſh town in this extenſive coaſt is Campcachy, ſeated 
on the W. ſide of the peninſula facing the ſea, and has 
a fine appearance, it being built of ſtone, and encom- 

with a good wall; alſo a ſtrong citadel mounted 
with ſeveral pieces of heavy cannon, placed at one end 
for its defence. | 
The audience of GuAr MALA forms a very fine 


1 capable of great improvements. It is bounded 


in any part, and in ſome not a hundred miles 


Mtxics6;. 


in breadth: 


it is ſubdivided into the fix following provinces: Gua- 
timala Proper, Vera Paz, Honduras, Nicaragua, Coſta 


Rica, and Veragua; the two laſt provinces are, however, 
placed by Antonio de Ulloa within Terra Firma, | 
ST. JAqo DE GUATIMALA, formerly the capital of 


the audience, and one of the fineſt cities in 


New Spain, 


was deſtroyed in the year 1751 by a dreadful earthquake, 
attended by an irruption from a neighbeuring volcano, 


An hundred and twenty thouſand Spariards 
are ſuppoſed to have periſhed. 


and natives 


New GUATIMALA, the preſent capital of the audi- 
ence and province, the reſidence of the preſident and 
royal courts, the ſee of a biſhop, the ſeat of an univer- 
ſity, and the centre, of the trade of theſe parts, is ſeated 
in a delightful plain at a diſtance from the fatal volcano; 
yet this city is alſo expoſed to the dreadful earthquakes 


which ate fo frequent in this country. 


Of the different Ranks a People among the preſent Me x14 
CANS; with the Manners, Cuſtoms, and Government, 


of the SPANIARDS and CREOLES, 


negroes; the deſcendants of theſe are alſo 
d1 


E XICO is inhabited by « ixed pepple, conſiſt- 


ing of the native Indians, the Spaniards, and the 


divided and 


;Hinguiſhed by various names; as, the unmixed de- 


ſcendants of the Spaniards, who are called Creoli, or 
Creoles; the Maſtiues, or iſſue of the Spaniards by the 
native Indians; the Maſticbes, or the iſſue of ſuch iſſue; 


the Tenceroon des Indies, or the children of the laſt mar- 


ried to the Spanrards; and the Quarteroons des Indies, 
who are their deſcendants, and are allowed the ſame 
privileges as true Spaniards. The iſſue of an European 
and negro is called a mulatto; beſide which there is 2 
mixed breed of negroes and Indians, which is generally 


deemed the loweſt rank of the people. 
The whites are either born in Spain, or 


of Europe: the ſame gravity of behaviour, t 


o 


Creates : the 


native Spanzards are moſtly in offices and in trade, and 
have the ſame characters and manners with the Spaniards 


he ſame na- 


tural a nap 4 but a ſtill greater ſhare of pride and 


ſtatelineſs ; 


return, looked upon by the Creoles with no 


1s; for they here conſider their being natives of 
Old Spain as a very honourable diſtinction, and are, in 


ſmall ſhare 


of hatred and envy. The latter have little of that firm- 
neſs and patience which diſtinguiſhes the native Spari- 
ard. They are deſtitute of courage, weak, and effe- 
minate. Living in an enervating heat, ſurfeited with 


inactive pleaſures, they have nothing bold 


wealth, and ſpending their whole time in loitering and 


and manly, 


to fit them for making a figure in active life, and very 
few have any taſte for the ſatisfactions of learned lei- 
ſure. They are luxurious without either variety or 
elegance; fond of ſhow and parade; temperate at their 
tables and in their cups, and, merely from conſtitution 
and idleneſs, make their whole buſineſs amour and in- 


doing and ſaying extravagant things, b 
worſe poetry, and exceſſive expences. Th 


trigue, which they carry on in the old Spaniſb taſte, by 


bad muſic, 


e ladies are 


little celebrated for their chaſtity or domeſtic virtues, 
but exert all their genius and abilities in combating the 


reſtraints which are laid upon them...  - 


It is allowed by the moſt judicious authors, that the 
prieſts, monks, and nuns of all orders compoſe more 
than, one fifth of all the white people; but the clergy 
being here generally too ignorant to inſtruct by przach- 
ing, and too debauched in their manners to reform by 


of them are ſaid to be adventurers from 


„W. by that of Mexico; an the N. E. by the | 
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by abuſing the ignorance and extreme cred 


their example, the people are little bettered either by 
their numbers, their wealth, or their influence. Many 


Old Spain, 


who, without the leaſt regard to their character or their 
vows, direct all their ſtudies to raiſe a ſudden fortune, 


ulity of the 
people. 


NORTH 


people. Much attention is paid to a mere mechanical 
routine of devotion; Moral duties are ſeldom enforced. 
An extreme veneration for ſaints is ſtrongly inculcated, 
and forms the genera] ſubject of their ſermons, which are 
rather deſigned to raiſe a ſtupid admiration of pretended 
miracles, than to excite an imitation of their ſuppoſed 
ſanctity of life. However, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that there are ſome of the clergy who practiſe the duties 
of their ſtation, and are diſtinguiſhed by their learning 
and the purity of their manners; but theſe are very few. 
As to thelaity, it is ſaid there is not a more biggotted, 
or a lewder people upon earth: a preſent to the church 
wipes off the odium and the puniſhment of the greateſt 
crimes. The prevailing mode of inſtruction in religion, 
is by theatrical entertainments in their churches. There 
is ſcarce any part of the Goſpel but is the ſubject of a 
play, which the people are here trained to act: one per- 
fonates our Saviour, another Pilate, a third Herod, and 
ſo on. As their churches are exquiſitely fine, ſo-is their 
muſic, both vocal and inftrumental. The clergy col- 
Ie the moſt harmonious voices, and have them taught 
to ſing not only anthems, but merry ſongs; and in their 
cloiſters are maſques, dances, and all the entertainments 
in which the laity indulge themſelves ; and yet the peo- 
ple have their ſeaſons for penance and mortification, 
particularly in Lent, when they not only keep a rigor- 
ous faſt, but in their proceſſions laſh themſelves unmer- 
cifully. This is the exerciſe in the holy week before 
Eaſter; and in caſe of an earthquake, famine, or other 
general calamity, they endeavour by theſe auſterities to 
. appeaſe the wrath of heaven. 

The civil government, which is adminiſtered by tri- 
bunals called audiences, conſiſts of a certain number of 
judges divided into different chambers. The viceroy 
Hitnſelf preſides at the head of the chief of theſe cham- 
bers, when he ſees fit. His appointment is one of the 
greateſt the king of Spain has in his gift, being perhaps 
the richeſt government entruſted to any ſubject in the 
world, All employments here are held by native 
| Spaniards only, and by them only for a limited time, 
which muſt not exceed three years. Jealouſy and avarice 
in this, as well as in every thing elſe that has a relation 
to the Indies, influence all public regulations; and eve 
officer, from the higheſt to the loweſt, has the avidity 
which a new, a lucrative, and a temporary poſt inſpires; 
ravenous, becaufe his time is ſhort, he oppreſſes the peo- 
ple, and defrauds his ſovereign; another ſucceeds him with 
the ſame diſpoſitions; and no man takes care to eftabliſh 
any thing uſeful in his office, knowing that his ſucceſſor 
will trample upon every regulation that is not ſubſervi- 
ent to his own intereſt. 25 

There are ſome troops kept in Mexico, and a good re- 
venue appropriated for their maintenance, and for the 
ſupport of the fortifications; but the ſoldiers are few 
IIl-cloathed, ill-paid, and worſe diſciplined. | | 
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Of the Per, 
Feſtiuals of the Mexicans ; particularly 7 
are detached from the SPANIARDS, and ſti 

t Liberty. 85 N 


TH original Mexicans, like the other Americans, 
1 are in general tall, clean-limbed, well - proportioned, 
and handſome; active, nimble, and remarkably ſwift of 
foot. They are of a deep olive complexion; their eyes 
large, lively, and ſparkling; the face round, and the fea- 
tures uſually agreeable. They wear their hair, either 
flowing looſe, cut ſhort, or twiſted and plaited on the 
head. Some nations within the limits of this vaſt coun- 
try differ widely from the general appearance and man- 
ners of the reſt ; a few deem flat noſes the greateſt orna- 
ment, and early flatten thoſe of their infants, to produce 

dn eg on their faces; while others mould their thin 
tender ſkulls into a conical or pyramidical form, by means 
of compreſſion. Many of the Mexicans digfigure them- 
ſelves with paint, or rather daubing, and repreſent on 
the body the figures of various birds and beaſts; or, in 
time of-war, paint their faces red, to give them a war- 


Aike and bloody appearance; they alſo anoint their bodies 


ans, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, Houſes, Food, and 
thoſe who 
enjoy their 


with oil or fat, to prevent their being bit by muſkettoes, 
to preſerve the ſkin againſt the intenſe heat of the ſun 
and to render their joints ſupple and pliant. 

The people are however in general clothed, though 
in a very different manner from the Spantards. 

In general the Indians are fond of pendants, bracelets, 
and necklaces. The men wear a thin plate of gold or 
filver hanging over their upper lip, of an oval figure, in 
the form of a creſcent, the points of which gently pinch 
the bcidle of the noſe, and ſerve to faſten it on; the mid- 
dle is*about the thickneſs of a guinea, and it grows gra- 
dually thinner toward the edges. The women, inſtead of 
a plate, wear a ring, which goes through the bridge of the 
noſe, and by its weight ſometimes draws it down to the 
mouth, Theſe ſtrange kinds of ornaments they have of 
various ſizes; the larger ſort they lay aſide at their enter- 
tainments, and the ſmaller do not hinder their eating. 
Their great men likewiſe wear two gold plates in the 
ſhape of a heart, a ſpan long at each ear, faſtened to it 
by a gold-ring, which ſtretches the ear to an immoderate 
ſize. They alſo wear a kind of coronet or bandage of 
gold or filver about the head, eight or ten inches broad, 
and indented on the upper fide; others have only a ban- 
dage of cane painted red, ſtuck round with beautiful fea- 
thers, ſtanding upright ; and moſt of the Indians of both 
ſexes wear ſtrings of beads, teeth, ſhells, and other toys, 
hanging from the neck down to the breaſt, | 

hoſe Indians who live in the Spaniſh towns wear a 
ſhort waiſtcoat and wide breeches, with a ſhort cloak of 
various colours, reſembling the Spaniſb dreſs; but their 
legs are bare, and only a few cover their feet with ſan- 
dals, The women wear a ſhort jacket of cotton, or linen, 
over which flows a looſe robe, or a ſtraight petticoat, and 
ſometimes both. There are, however, ſuch varieties in 
dreſs, depending upon cuſtom and fancy, that it would 
be endleſs to enter upon particulars. | rods 

With reſpe& to the genius, temper, and manners of 
the Mexicans, they ſeem to have greatly degenerated ſince 
they were conquered by the: Spaniards. © They were 
once ingenious, hoſpitable, .civilized, and generons, ex- 
cept in the articles of human ſacrifices; but now thoſe 
who live among the Spaniards are ſaid to be cowardly, 
treacherous, and ſtupid. The buildings, images, paint- 
ings, carvings, cotton-cloths, - manufactured feathers 
formed into beautiful pictures, and many other pieces 
of art, evince the genius of the ancient Mexicans; and 
the loſs of theſe is a demonſtration of the decline of 
that genius. Indeed, the cauſe is not difficult to be 
aſſigned; their temples and images, on which they had 
laviſhed all the powers of art, being deſtroyed, themſelves 
reduced to a {tate of ſervitude, and conſtrained to labour in 
the mines, to gratify the avarice of their new maſters, it is 
not ſurpriſing that they no longer cultivate and improve 
their mental powers, which would only turn to their de- 
ſtruction, and gain them ſtripes inſtead of rewards. Be- 
ſide, the introduction of European arts, manufaQures, 
and the implements of mechanics, made the Iadians de- 
ſpiſe the inferiority of their own, all knowledge of which 
they ſoon forgot, without being able to acquire any de- 
gree of ſkill in the other, to the drudgery and lower 
branches of which they were confined. 0 N e 

The ancient Mexicans, when firſt viſited by the 
Spaniards, appeared to poſſeſs, among other polite arts, a 
conſiderable ſkill in painting. Many ſpecimens of their 
talents in this art were ſaved from the general deſtruc- 
tion which overwhelmed that devoted people. A col- 
lection of Mexican paintings, conſiſting of ſixty<three 
pieces, was made by D. Antonio Mendoza, the. firſt 
biſhop of Mexico, with a deſign to preſent them to the 
emperor Charles V. but the veſſel which conveyed them 
being captured by a French corſair, they were cartied into 
France. The paintings fell into the hands of Thevrnot, 
geographer to the French king; of his heirs they were 
purchaſed, at a high price, by Hactluit, then chaplain to 
the Engliſb ambaſſador at the court of France. They 
then paſſed: into England, where the Spaniſh interpreta- 
tions were tranſlated into the Engliſb language by the 
procurement of Sir Walter Raleigh, at the 'req 
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ueſt of 
Sir Henry Spelman, and publiſhed by Purchas, in the 3d 


volume of his collection. In the year 7892 they were 
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printed at Paris, with a French interpretation, by Theve- 
not, in the ſecond volume of his work, entitled Relation 
de divers Veiages Curieux. Acofla mentioned ſome paint- 
ed Mexican annals which were in the Vatican library 
in his time, Whether theſe paintings ate yet preſerved 
is not known, but eight other paintings are ſaid to be 
ſtill ſhewn in the library of the palace at Vienna. They 
were preſented by Emanuel king of Portugal to pope 
Clement VII. and after having paſſed through the hands 
of ſeveral illuſtrious proprietors, came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the cardinal of Saxe Eiſenach, who preſented 
them to the emperor Leopold. 

Thoſe Indians who have preſerved their freedom in the 
mountains and ſome other parts of the country, are ſtil! 
a brave, generous, and humane people, entirely untainted 
with the ſordid vices and corrupt manners of the inhabi- 
tants of the Spaniſb cities and towns. They ſpend their 
time in hunting, fiſhing, and field exerciſes ; cultivate 
but little ſoil, ſow and plant what is juſt ſufficient to 
provide for the calls of nature, and allow nothing for the 
gratification of appetites created by luxury. 

The buſineſs of planting is performed by the women, 
after the men have cleared the ground. The females 
likewiſe execute all the domeſtic offices, ſpin, weave, and 
dreſs cotton and linen- cloth for their own or their huſ- 
bands appatel. | 

The free Indians live in thatched cottages, and obſerve 
little regularity in their towns; their houſes neither 
Handing contiguous, nor in any order, but are diſ- 
perſed at random; only they have one common guard- 
houſe, or fort, which is ſeated on an eminence, to which 
they reſort on the approach of an enemy, or when they 
aſſemble in council. They never lay any deep founda- 

tions, but ſet up ſmall poſts ſeven or eight feet high, two 


or three feet aſunder, and, cloſing up the intervals, cover 


them with clay. They conſtruct the roof like that of 
an ardinary barn, and uſually cover it with palmetto- 
leaves. Theſe buildings are about twenty-four feet 
long, and twelve — 7 the hearth is in the middle, 
and. they have a hole over it, to let out the ſmoke: they 
have only a floor, and make no partitions, ſo 
that the whole houſe forms but one room. Inſtead of 
beds they uſe hammocks, which are hung from the prin- 
cipal beam, and blocks of wood are their only ſeats and 
tables Their furniture conſiſts of earthen veſſels, with 
calabaſhes of an uncommon ſize to hold their liquor; 
and theit bows, arrows, lances, darts, and quivers, 
with their tools, are hung as ornaments. round the 


cottage. '  / | $ 25t717199; 7 x 
We hall cloſe this ſubject with the character given of 
the Mexicans, by the abbe Clavigero. Their ſenſes,” 
ſays that writer, are very acute, eſpecially that of 


„ 


t, which they enjoy unimpaired to the greateſt age. 
ä 979 ſound, and their health robuſt. 


They become grey- headed and bald ſooner than the 
Spaniards," and although moſt of them die of acute diſ- 
eaſes, it is not very uncommon for them to attain to 
the age of an hundred. They are very moderate in 
eating, but their paſſion for ſtrong liquors is carried to 
the greateſt exceſs. Their minds are in every reſpect 
like thoſe of the other children of aum, and endowed 
with tlie fame powers. The ſtate of civilization among 
the Mexicans, when they were firſt known to the Spa- 
aiards, was much ſuperior to that of the Spaniards them- 
ſelven, When they were firſt known to the Phæncians, 
that of the Gault when firſt known to the Greeks, or that 
of the Germans or Britons when firſt known to the Ro- 
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not to an equal degree. The Mexicans ſeldom exhibit 
thoſe tranſports of anger, or thoſe frenzies of love which 
are ſo common in otner countries. They are flow in 
their motions, and ſhew a wonderful tenacity and ſtra- 
dineſs in thoſe works which require time, and long con- 
tinued attention. They are moſt patient of injury and 
hardſhip; and where they ſuſpect no evil intention, are 
moſt grateful ſor any kindneſs ſhewn. They are by 
nature taciturn, ſerious, and auſtere, and ſhew more 
anxiety to puniſh crimes than to reward, virtues. Gene- 
rolity and perfect diſintereſtedneſs are the principal fea- 
tures of their character. Gold, with the 4Zcxicans, has 
not that value which it enjoys. elſewhere; they give 
without reluctance what has coſt them the utmaſt 1a. 
bour to acquire. The neglect of ſelſiſh intereſts, to- 
gether with the diſlike which they bear to their rulers, 
and conſequently their averſion to the taſks impoſed by 
them, ſeem to have been the only grounds of that much 
exaggerated indglence with which the Americans have been 
charged; and, after all, there is no ſet of people in that 
country who labour more, or whoſe, labours are more 
eflentially uſeful, Courage and cowardice. ſcem alter. 
nately ſo to affect their minds, that it is often difficult 
to determine whether the one or the other predominates. 
They meet dangers with intrepidity when they, proceed 
from natural cauſes, but they are eaſily terrified by the 
tera look of a Spenierd., e o n unge 4 di 
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Of TERRA FIRMA, er NR CasTiaaa. III: 
THE province of Terra Firma, os-New Calli 38-2 
very extenſive country, it being bounded. oy the 
N. and E. by the Atlantic Ocean; on the Sch part of 
Guiana and the country of the: Amazgnss yd. on the 
W. by the South Sea, where the 1/{hmus NDerien allo 
divides it from Maric, Its greateſt length. from the 
South Sea, to the mouth of the river, Qrooneke, jis/ypward 
of thirteen hundred miles, and its greateſt «breadth is 
about ſeven hundred and fifty; but in other plages-it is 
much pent in by the river Orgonoks, ſo that aita is ot 
above half that breadth, and toward the mouth, gf, that 
river not above a hundred and eightyrmiles, It extends 
almoſt from the equator to 29. 18, N. latitude, and 
from 60. 20". to 80. W » longitude. 4; TLIEW 39570 
TERRA FIRMA is divided into the following. diſ- 
tris, or governments: the // — 222 
Firma Proper, Carthagena, Santa Marths, Rin de la He- 
cha, Venezuela, New Granada, New-Audalufee, and the 

province of Popayan. Nin a 4 r Arn m bali: 
The moſt northern of theſe is the country lying be- 
tween: the Gulf of Darien and Mexico, along the coaſt 
of the Atlantic and Pacific. Ocaans, particularly diſſ in- 
guiſhed by the name of the //*hmus Darien, and by 
ſome writers called the /hmus of. Panama. It divides 
North and South America, extending between 89. and 105. 
N. latitude, and between 78. and 87%. 0% W. lon- 
gitude, in the form of a creſcent, round the Bay of Pa- 
nama, for about three hundred miles in length, and 
ſixty in breadth, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
It is bounded on the E. by the river and Galf.of Darien, 
which ſeparates it from Carthagenaz on the S. by Po- 
payen and the Paciſie Ocean; and on the W. by the ſame 

ocean and Veragua. * 2 — * 117 <7 
The land has almoſt every where an equal ſurface, 
and is diſtinguiſhed by hills and vallies of great variety 


mant. Their underſtandings are fitted for every kind of 


ſeience, as experience has actually ſhewn.. Of the Meri · 
tuns who have had an opportunity to engage in the pur- 
ſuits of learning, which amount to but a ſmall number, 
as the greateſt. part of the people are always employed 
in the public or private works, we have known ſome 
good. mathematicians, excellent architects and learned 
dioines. Many perſons allow the Meriauns to poſſeſs a 

talent of imitation, but deny them the praiſe of in- 
vention: a vulgarerror, which is confuted by the ancient 
niſtory of: that people. Their minds are ed by the 


| for heigbt, depth, and extent. The vallies are gene- 


rally watered with rivers, brooks, and perennial ſprings, 
ſome of which fall into the North Sea, and others into 
the South Sea: molt of them riſe from a chain of the 
higheſt hills that extend the length; of the iſthmus, in 
a manner parallel to the ſhore, and neareſt to the North 
Sen, from which it is, ſeldom above ten or fiſteen miles 
diftantz On the N. ſide of this main ridge, which is a 
continuation of tha Anda, the land is either level or 
tiſes in gentle decliuities . This ſide of the country is 


= | ” ; ” 4 * " 
ſame variety of paſſions with thoſe of other nations, but 
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tinued foreſt: nor is the main ridge itſelf carried on 
every Whete with a continued top; but is rather a 
range of diſtinct hills, frequently ſeparated by large 
valſies ae the ſeveral eminences that compoſe its 
letgth: and ſoche of them ate fo deep, as to admit a 

{lage for rivers, | 

Joe df the fivers which water the country are prett 
lafge, though few of them are navigable. Ga the N. 
cbalt they are generally ſmall ; for as they riſe from the 
main ride, Which, lies near that ſhore, they have but 
4 ſtivft ooufſe. _ Chagre is a conſiderable river; 
for though it fiſes from the ſame ridge, it has a long 
Worry courſe from the S. and E. part of the Abmus. 
The tiber Cuception is alſo conſiderable; theſe fall into 
— —_ _ Aito the South Sea fall the Santa Marin, 
the Congo, an E Cheapo. © 

Tt the river Ehazre are bred a great number of alliga- 
fofs; und All the foreſts and woods near it abound with 
wild bexfts, eſpecial] differetit kinds of monkies, of 
various Colours, as black, brown, and reddiſh; there is 
dlfo the fittic Jiyerlity in their ſize, ſome being a yard 
long, others half à yard, and others ſcarce a foot. The 
fleſh of all theſe different kinds is highly eſteemed by 
te * eſpecially that of the red; „ but, however 

delicate the theat niay be,” ſays Don Loa, the ſight 
of them is enough to excite a loathing ; ſor when dead 
rhey are ftalded, in order to take off the hair, whence 
che fir is contracted by the heat; and when thoroughly 
deaned lobks perfectly white, and greatly 0 a 
child of abeut two of three years of age: yet the ſcat- 
a 6f food in many parts of America renders their fleſh 
viltiable ; atid not only the negroes, but the Creoles, and 
the Eur # thetafelves, make no ſcruple of eating it.“ 
2 pribcipal towhs in this province are Porto Bello 

Panama. is 

Tue town of Sr. Pati pe PorTo BELL o is ſitu- 
#et in 9 33 N. latitude, and in 79 50 W. longitude, 
from Grenmorch, and ſtands on the = ivity of a moun- 
tuin that ſurtounds the whole harbour. Moſt of the 


Bbitſes art built of wood; but in ſome the firſt ſtory is 


of ſtone, and the reſt of timber. The town. conſiſts of 
one principal ſtreet, extending along the ſtrand, with 
ſwallet ſtreets interſecting it and running from the 
deelieity of the mountain to the ſhore. There are alſo 
ſome lanes in the ſame direction with the principal 
ſkibet, whete the ground admits of it. Here are two 
— ſquareb, one oppoſite to the cuſtom-houſe, which 
is f 


ſtone, adjoitiing to the quay; the other faces the 


gteat church, which is alſo of ſtone, large, and decently 
ottjathented.” Here afe alſo two other churches, one 


called Neufted Signora de la Merced, with a convent of the | 


fate order; but both the church and convent are 
mean and tujndus; the other is St. Juan de Dios, 
which is 4 ſmall building, in no better condition 
than the forifier. | 3 58 
At the E. end of the town is a quarter called Guinea, 
hefe thi rieffoes of both ſexes, whether ſlaves or free, 
have their habſtatiohs. This quarter is much crowded 
whHeh che Sallegns ife Here. The mulattoes and other 
pobr famiſſes alto femdve either to Guinea, or to cottages 
ſanding hear it) or Erefted for the occaſion. Great num- 
bers of aFtifiters from Panama, which flock to Porto Bello 
to work at their teſpective buſineſſes, likewiſe lodge in 
_ ris qusktet, as here accommodations may be procured 
on the loweſt terms. Toward the fea is a large tract of 
land Between the töwn and Gloria: caſile, where barracks 
ate efected, which ate principally filled with the crews 
of hips, who Keep ſtalls of ſweetmeats and other eat- 
ables which are imported from Spain; but at the conclu- 
$68 of the fait the ſhips put to ſea, and all theſe build- 
iogs are taken down; when the town, from being a 
ſ&tie of Buſtle arid buſineſs, exhibits nothing but inert 
„„ F ara: yu 
Es flame l it by Columbus, to ſignify Fine Port or 
Hurbuu, and though its entrance is very. wide, it is well 
deſtnced by Fort F. Philip. "On the S. {ide of the 
hatBdtir, 6ppoſite to; the anchoring-place, is a large caſ- 
els, eaten $7: J de la Gloria, tothe E. of which, at the 
diflagee of two hlindred yards, begins the town, having 
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which ſtood a ſmall fort, called St. Jerom. All theſe 


were demoliſhed by admiral Vernon, in 17.394 with only 


ſix ſhips under his command; Amorig the mountains 
which ſurround the whole harbour, is one at its utmoſt” 


extremity, remarkable for ſuperior height. Its top is. 


always covered with clouds, of a denſity and darkneſs 
ſeldom ſeen in thoſe of this atmoſphere : when theſe 
thicken and increaſe in blackneſs, and ſink below their 
uſual ſtation, it is a ſure ſign of a tempeſt ; while, on 
the other hand, their clearneſs and aſcent as certainly 
indicate the approach of fair weather, Theſe changes, 
however, are very frequent and ſudden. i 31 | 

The town is under the juriſdiction of a governor, 
who has the title of lieutenant-general; he is always a 
military officer, and ſuperintends the commandants of the 
forts which ſecure the harbour. To theſe his juriſdic-. 
tion is limited, the neighbouring country conſiſting of 
mountains overſpread wh impenetrable foreſts. 

The climate of Porto Bello is extremely inclement : 
the heat is exceſſive, being increaſed by the ſituation of 
the town ſurrounded by high mountains, without any 
interſtices to.admit refreſhing winds. Theſe mountains 
are ſo thickly overſpread with trees that the vapours are 
ſtrongly attracted, and the rains which fall are copious 
and Jong continued : they are frequently accompanied 
with dreadful tempeſts of thunder and lightning; thepeals 
of the former are reverberated by the echoes from the ca- 
verns of the mountains, and followed by the howlings and 
{hricks of the many kinds of monkies which dwell in 


theſe foreſts : but what is yet a greater evil, the air is 


rendered. ſo unhealthy, that the galleons, or other Et 

repean ſhips, which remain here any length of time, fel- 
dom quit the place without burying half, of at leaſt one 
third of their men: hence it has been termed the grave 
of the Spaniards.” It is univerſally. aſſerted in that town; 
that the animals from other climates, on their being 
brought to Porto Bello, ceaſe to propagate their ſpecies ; 
thus hens brought from Panama or Carthagena no longer 


ptoduce eggs. The horned. cattle ſent from Panamm 


after continuing here a ſhort time, loſe their fleſh, and 
his: wan unfit for food, although there is no want of 
| ure, | ei IE C-yO 
2 The number of inhabitants, from the inclemency of 
the climate, is very inconſidetable, and the greateſt part 
of theſe are negroes and mulattoes, there being ſcarce 
thirty white families; for none remain at Porto' Ballo 
but thoſe whoſe employments compel them, ſuch as the 
governor, the commanders: of the forts, the civil officers 


of the crown, with the officers and ſoldiers of the garri- 


ſons. 1 Af | 6.44 11. 
Proviſions are ſcarce, and conſequently dear, partieu- 
larly during the ſtay of the galleons and the fair, when 
there is a neceſſity of a ſupply from Carthagena and Pa- 
nama. The only plentiful thing here is fiſhy of which 
there is a great variety, and very good. The adjacent 


ſugar, molaſtes, and rum. | 
Snakes are here extremely numerous, and faadt innu- 
merable, ſwarming not only in damp and marſhy places, 
as in other countries, but even in the ſtreets, coutts of 
houſes, and in all open places. Thus, when it has rained” 
in the night, the ſtreets and ſquares in the morning 
ſeem. paved with them; ſo that a paſſenger can fearce' 
ſtep. without treading upon them, which is ſometimes 
productive of. troubleſome bites ;- for, beſide the poiſ6n' 


wound. Theſe toads are generally about fix inches in 
length, and nothing can be imagined more diſmal than 


town, as well as in the woods and caverns: on the 
mountains. | 4 


As the foreſts almoſt border on the houſes, the Herr 
often enter the ſtreets during the night, carrying off 


fawls, dogs, and other domeſtie animals; and ſometimer 
even children have fallen a prey to them. Beſide the 


who fell wood in the foreſts of the mountains are very 
dexterous in encountering them, and ſome even feelt 
them in their retreats. It is cuſtomary on a tyger being 


befott it a polnt of Tand projecting into the harbour, on 


— 


killed, for the viRor to ſtrip off the ſkin, cut off the 


1 


country alſo abounds in ſugar-canes, and they make 


emitted, they are ſo large that their teeth inflict a painful 


their croakings during the night, in all parts of the 


ſnares uſually laid for them, the negroes and mulsttoes 
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head, with the fore and hind feet, and paſs through the 
town with theſe trophies of his victory. 

To return to Porte Belle, which, though ſo thinly in- 
habited, -on account of its noxious air becomes on the 
arrival of the galleons one of the moſt populous places in 
all South America; for its ſituation on the /hmus, be- 
tween the two great oceans, the goodneſs of its har- 
bour, and its ſmall diſtance from Panama, have given it 
the preference for the rendezvous of the joint commerce 
of Spain and Peru. 

- The inhabitants of Carthagena no ſooner receive ad- 
vice that the Peru fleet has unloaded at Panama, than the 
galleons ſet ſail for Porto Bells, where the concourſe of 
people is immediately ſo great, as to raife the rent of a 
middling chamber with a cloſet, during the fair, to a 
hundred crowns; and ſome large houſes are let for 
that ſeaſon at four, five, or ſix thouſand crowns. 

As ſoon as the ſhips are moored in the harbour a 
tent is erected in the ſquare, with the ſails of the ſhips, 
for receiving their cargo, and thither the bales are drawn 
on fledges by the crew of every ſhip. While the ſeamen 
and European traders are thus employed, the land is co- 
vered with droves of mules from Panama, each drove 
conſiſting of above a hundred, loaded with cheſts of 

J and ſilver, on account of the merchants of Peru. 

me unload them at the Exchange, and others in the 
middle of the ſquare; yet, amidſt the hurry and confu- 
fion of ſuch crowds, theft, loſs, or diſturbance, is un- 
After the ſhips are unloaded, and both the merchants 
of "Peru'and the preſident of Panama are arrived, the 
deputies of the ſeveral parties rapair on board the com- 
modore of the galleons, Where, in the preſence of the 
commodore and the- preſident of Panama, the former as 
patron of the Zaropeans, and the latter of the Peruviant, 
the price of the ſeveral kinds of merchandize is ſettled, 
and all preliminaries' being adjuſted in three or. four 
meetings, the contracts are ſigned and made publie, 
that one may conform to them in the ſale of his 
effects. Thus all fraud is precluded. The purchaſes 
and fales, with the exchange of money, are tranſacted 
by brokers, both from Spain and Peru. After this every 
due begins to diſpoſe of his goods; the Spaniſh brokers 
embarking. their cheſts of money, and © thoſe of Peru 


ſending away the goods they have purchaſed in veſſels | 


called:chatas, and bongos, up the river Chagre, and thus 
the fair of Porto Bell ends. = 1 
Few places have received more hoſtile viſits than this 
town; in the year 15095 it was taken by Sir Francis Drate, 
and ranſomed: in 1001 it was ſurpriſed by captain Parker: 
and in 1669 taken by captain: Morgan: i 1678 by cap- 
tain Croxon - and in 1739 by admiral Vernon. 
PANAMA, firſt founded in the year 1518, the moſt 
important place in the province, is built on the coaſt of 
the South Sea, in 8* 48' N. latitude, and 80 21 W. 
itude, from Greenwich. The houſes in general are 
of ſtone, but are only one ſtory high: the ſymmetry of 
the windows gives them a handſome appearance. 
Without the walls is an open ſuburb, larger than the 
City itſelf, and contains houſes of the ſame materials and 
conſtruction. The decorations of the private houſes 
are elegant, but not coſtly ; for though no perſons reſide 
here. who are poſſeſſed of ſuch immenſe fortunes as in- 
dividuals in ſome other cities in America, yet it is not 
deſtitute of wealthy inhabitants, and a competency is 
very generally enjoyed.  ' | 2 755 
bis city, in the _ 1670, was ſacked-and burned 
by Fob eee an Engliſb buccaneer, who had before 
taken Porta Bello and Maracaybo., '. + © © 
Commodore 4»ſon's expedition into the South Sea, in 
the year 1740, was undertaken principally for t' e pur- 
poſe of attacking Panama, whilit admiral Vernon, with 
4 more confiderable naval force, was to attack the Spa: 
niſb ſettlements on the oppoſite fide of the mus; but 
a plan ſo comprehenſive, and, if ſucceſsfully carried into 
execution, ſo big with ruin to the intereſt of Spain, was 
early known to the court, ſo that a fleet was 
fitted out to oppoſe the Engliſb in the South Sea, and 
theit governors in America were appriſed of the hoſtile 
attacks which were intended, Still, however, the deſign 
was not fruſtrated by the plans of the Brit/h eabinet 
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Chagre. 


PANAMA. 


being betrayed, but from many other cauſes, ſuch as, 
the time which was ſpent in doubling Cape born, the 
ravages made on board the commodore's ſhips, by the 
ſea-ſcurvy, and the failure of admiral Vernon before 
Carthagena. . eee 

In this city is a tribunal, or royal audience, in which 
the governor of Panama preſides z and to this employ. 
ment is annexed the poſt of captain-general of Terra 
Firma. The city has alſo a court of inquiſition, a ca- 
thedral, and a chapter, conſiſting of a biſhop, and a 
number of prebendaries. The cathedral and convents 
are of ſtone; the latter are thoſe of the Deminicans, 
Franciſcans, Auguſtines, and fathers of Mercy; a college 
of Fejuits, now aboliſhed, a nunnery of the order of &. 
Clara, and an hoſpital of Sr. Juan de Dias. SY 

The harbour is formed ,in the road by the ſhelter of 
ſeveral iſlands, where ſhips lie in ſafety. From the bot- 
tom of the fea pearls are procured in great abundance, 
and the oyſters in which they are found are remarkably 
delicious. This kind of fiſhery is of great advantage to 
the inhabitants of the iſlands ; it will be ſpoken of when 
treating of the trade of Panama. 0 | 
The inhabitants are deſcribed as parſimoniou deſign- 
ing, inſidious, and greedy of gain; for the Senior 
which they ſcruple'no kind of means. The fame _dif- 
pofitions prevail equally among the women; theſe, when 
they go abroad, imitate the dreſs of thoſe of Peru, which 
conſiſts only of a gown and petticoat, nearly reſembling 
thoſe worn in Spain; but at home, on viſits, and upon 
ſome particular ceremonies, their ſhift is the on] y cloath- 
ing from the waift upward. The ſleeyes ate very long, 
broad, and quite open at the wriſt; and theſe, like the 
boſoms, are adorned with very fine lace, in which con- 
ſiſts the chief pride of the ladies of Panama. They 
wear girdles, and five or ſix chaplets of beads about 
therr necks ; ſome ſet in gold, fome of coral, mixed with 
ſmall pieces of gold, and others leſs coſtly, but all of 
different ſizes; beſide theſe, they have one, two, or 
more gold chains, from which Hang ſome relicks. Round 
their arms they wear bracelets of gold and, tombac;. alſo, 
ſtrings of 'pearls, corals, and bugles, Their petticcat, 
reaches only from their waiſt to the calf of their legs, 
and from thence a broad lace hangs down, neatly as low. 
as the ancles. © eo gr ated tc ee If 885 

The land in the neighbouring country receives no 
cultivation, nor does the leaft veſtige remain of its hay- 
ing been formerly rendered 'prolific ; ſo that the inha- 
bitants are ſupplied with every neceſſary, either from 
the coaſt of Peru, or from diſtant places in the juriſ- 
diftion ; whence Panama is pleiitifully furniſhed with the 
beſt wheat, maize, cattle, and poultry, and the inhabi- 
tants, from living on a more falubrious ſpot, are not ſo 
meagre and pale as thoſe of Carthagena and Porto Bell... 
From what has been ſaid of the commerce of Porto 
Bello in the time of the galleons, an idea may be formed 


of that of Panama on the ſame occaſion; this city being 


2 


the firſt where the treaſure from Peru is landed, and 


likewiſe the ſtaple for the goods brought up the river 
. This commerce is of the greateſt advantage to 
the inhabitants, as it procures them tenants. for their 
houſes, freight for their veſſels, and employment for 
their mules and negroes. "The city, during the abſence 
of the flota,' has always a great number of ſtrangers, it. 
being the thoroughfare for al who go to the ports of Peru 
in the South Sea, as alſo for ſuch as come from thence to 
Spain; to which muſt be added the continual trade carried 
on by the Peruvian ſhips, which bring variety of goods; 
as meal of different ſorts, wine, brandy, ſugar, olives, oil, 
tallow, leather, and the like. The ſhips from Guaquil - 
bring cacao, and quinquina, or Feſuit's bark. Ihe 
coaſting 'barks, which make 'frequent trips from the 
adjacent ports, ſupply the city with hogs, poultry, hung- 
beef, hog's-lard, plantains, rogts, and other f | 
The dearneſs of proviſions'in the city and its diſtrict, 
cauſed by the great diffance 'whence they are brougbt, 
is amply compenfated by the multitude and value of the 
pearls obtained 3 gulf, patticularly thoſe near the 
iſlands of Del Rey, Tabaga, and others, amounting in 
che' whole" ie forty-thiree in "number, "which, form... 


| 
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Pearls are found in ſuch abundance, that there are 
few perſons of ſubſtance near Panama who do not em- 
ploy ſome of their ſlaves in this fiſhery, which is per- 
formed in the following manner: 5 | | 

'The owners of negroes employ ſuch as are both ex- 
pert ſwimmers, and are capable of holding their breath a 
long time: theſe they ſend to the iſlands, where they. have 
huts built for their Jodgings, and boats that hold eight, 
ten, or twenty negroes, under the command of an officer, 
In theſe boats they go to ſuch parts as are known to pro- 
duce pearls, where the depth of the water does not ex- 
ceed twelve or fifteen fathoms. Here they come to an 
anchor, and the negroes having a rope faſtened round 
their bodies, and the other end to the ſide of the boat, 

with them a ſmall weight to accelerate their ſink- 
ing. On reaching the bottom, they take up an oyſter, 
which they put under their left arm, a ſecond they hold 
in their left hand, and a third in their right ; with theſe 
three rs, and frequently another in their mouth, 
He to take breath. When they have put their 
in a bag, and recovered their breath, they per- 
form a ſecond diving; and thus continue till they have 
completed their taſk, or their ſtrength fails. Each of theſe 
divers is obliged to deliver daily to his maſter a certain 
number of pearls; ſo that when they have procured the 
proper number of oyſters, they begin to open them, and 
deliver the pearls to the officer, till they have completed | 
the number required: if the pearl be but formed, it is 
ſufficient, no regard being paid to its ſize ; the remain- 
der, however large or beautiful, are the negro's pro- 
petty, the maſter not laying claim to them, ſo that the 
ſlaves are allowed to ſel] them to whom they pleaſe, 
thigh they are generally purchaſed at a very ſmall 
ptice by the maſter. The negroes cannot however 
every day make up their number, and 'thetefore are 
obliged to ſupply the deficiency when they prove 
bc / CT, 
Beſide the fatigue of this fiſhefy, from the ſtrong adhe- 
rence of the oyſters to the rocks, and the riſk of drown- 


ing, theſe divers are in no ſmall danger from ſeveral c 


kinds of fiſh who reſort here. The tihtoreras and ta- 
huranes, fiſh of an enormous ſize, feed on the bodies 
of theſe unfortunate fiſhermen; and the mantas or quilts 
preſs them to death; wrapitig its fins round a man or 
any other animal that comes within its reach, im- 
mediarely deprives it of life by the preſſure. This fiſh, 
though of a prodigious ſize, in ſhape reſembles a thorn- 


Each nepro is provided with a ſharp knife to defend 
himſelf againft theſe enemies, who retire when oppoſed 
by ſoch a weapon. The officers in the boats likewiſe 
keep a watchful eye on theſe voracious animals, and on 
| diſcovering them, ſhake the rope faſtened to the negro's 
body, to put him on his guard; and many, upon ſeeing 
the divers in danger, have thrown themſelves into the 
water, and- deſcended to attack the monſter :- but too 
often all attention, dexterity, and courage, are ineffec- 
tual to ſave the diver from being devoured, or loſing 
à limb: ſeveral methods have been taken to prevent 
theſe melancholy accidents, but none have been found 
The peatls of theſe fiſheries are generally of a good 
water, and ſome remarkable for their ſhape and ſize. A 
few-of them are ſent to Europe, but the greateſt part are 
carried to Lima, where the demand for them is very 
great,” they being not only univerſally worn there by 
| perſons of rank, but likewiſe ſent into the inland parts 
At the head of the gulf of Panama the iſthmus of 
Darien is contracted to its narroweſt extent, there being 
no more than'a few leagues of country to disjoin the 
Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. Should ſome violent 
convulſive' ſhock of nature at any time overwhelm this 
. . narrow boundary, and, by precipitating it into the abyſs, 
divide the two American continents, and unite the two 
vaſt 'oceans, the commercial intercourſe between the 
diſtant parts of the globe would be facilitated much be- 
yond hat the diſcovery of a northern paſſage to the E/ 


Inis eduld poffibly have effected. Indeed it ſeems highly] | 
bable that the labour of man could accompliſh ſuch. ay 


before this aſpiring company had eſtabliſhed ſel 7 45 


charter, certainly diſcovered a great deficiency of know- 


our Ani Og” 


tempted, ſo long as the tertitory is held by, that nariop. 
nited States 


views of £ org, the 
in the year 1695. The deſign was to eſtabliſh a ſettle- 


ward, with near 2000 more adventurers, \ However, 
| OWever,. 


mitted. 


interference it would have with their commercial in: 

tereſts in the t India andi. It appears, indeed, 
that had this ſettlement been formed, it would babe 
become ſuch an emporium as had never 'befoge been 
known, and would have” ruined all the effabliſhes 
commercial bodies in Europe as effectually as the dif- 
covery of a paſſage to the eaſt by the Cupe of Good Hope 
had formerly tuined the Venetians; the moſt active and 
effectual meaſures were therefore taken by the govern- 
ment in England to ſuppreſs it: the American colohies, 
and the iſland of Jamaica, were ſtrictly prohibited from 

furniſhing the new ſettlement. with proviſions, 'or any 
kinds of neceſſaries; and ſevere penalties were laid on 

every one who carried on any correſpondence with it. 
The channels whence ſubſiſtence had been procured be- 

ing thus entirely obſtructed, the towering ambition which 

had ſwelled the breaſts of theſe adyentuters was repreſſed, 

by the ſolicitude to provide for the exigencies bf exiſtence, 
and the colony was preſently abandoned. The miniſters 
of king William, who adviſed their maſter to grant ſuch a' 


ledge, but it does not, appear that any attempt was 
made to revoke the grant, although every method" was 
taken'to render it of no effect; and as tl e prelumption | 
of the adventurers was at leaſt equal to the indiſcretion 
of the government, nothing elſe could be expected than 


that the colony ſhould be left to draw ſubſiftence' from. 


its own reſources... After the union, the Brityh houſe 

of Commons voted Mr. Paterſon ſomething more than 

eighteen thouſand pounds, n eee 
32 . * 1 N { 


1 P. pole, by forming an artificial channel, of ſufficient i 
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PHE goverritient'of | Cartbigens Was "the river of 
T Sou Mike on the E. which" parts N the 
provide of chat name; it bas Popay Ne tho §. "the 
river and Gul if Bui on the W. and the Atlantic 
Ocean on the N. W. and CG. 
© The country con fille öf hills and vallis, covered with 
thick foreſts and gtoves. It is impoſſible to view with- 
out admiration the rich and perpetual verdure of the 
woods and A 
theſe advantages the natives make little uſe, their innate 
flath and indolence not allowing them to improve 
gifts of nature, which are here dealt out to them with 
laviſh hand, 
' Though the ſoil of Carthagena is not favourable to 
the growth of European vegetables, yet it ptoducey 
others which the inhabitants eat with pleaſure: and 
ough Europeans at firſt have a diſtaſte to the ordinary 
Wod of the country, they ſoon become well reconciled 
to it. Thus, though the conſtant moiſture and heat 
of this climate will not admit of the cultivation 
of wheat, barley, and other European grain, it pro- 
ducts excellent maize. and rice, each in ſuch abun- 
dance, that a buſhel of maize uſually products an hun- 
d. From this grain they make the bollo, or brezd uſed 
in this country z and alſo uſe it in feeding hogs and 
flttenitig poultry. The method of making it is to ſoak 
the ow, Tug and afterward bruiſe it between two 
fonts; it is then put into large bins filled with water, 
where; by rubbing and Sag | from one veſſel to an- 
6ther, they clear it from its huſk, and afterward grind it 
ints paſte, and wrapping 
in water, and uſe it 4 800 but in the [pace of I 
Pur hours it becomes tough, and has a diſagreeable 
cate. In families of ditin@on the bollo is ded 
"Pl ilk, which . greatly improves it. They 11 
4 the flour'of maize ſeveral kinds of paſtry, and 
19 foods equally N and wholelome. 
"They have likewiſe callaya- read, - which, is the com- 
. What bread iq nat uncommon at the city of Cartha- 
az but'as the flour comes from Spain, it is too dear 
tot 1 Pore yrgS ar „ and I onl wed. by the 4 1 2 
fu ſettled at Carthagena and à few Creoles, an 
theſe only with their chocolate and conſerves. At all 
V ea!s they ate habituated to preſer bollo to wheat- 
la this country the interwoven branches of the trees 
torm a thelter impenetrable both to heat and light. The 
trees ate not only large and lofty, but of an admirable 
variety, and entirely A ent from thoſe of Europe. The 
principal of theſe for dimenſions, are the acajau, the 
cedar, the maria, and the balſam-tree. Of the firft are 
made the vt ſſels uſed for fiſhing, and for the coaſt and 
rivet-trade within the juriſdiction of this government; the 
wood of which is compact, fragrant, and beautiful, The 
cedar is of two kinds, white and reddiſh; but the laſt is 


moſt eſteemed. The maria and the balſam-tree, beſide | 


the, uſefulneſs of their timber, diſtil thoſe admirable bal- 
ſams called maria-ail, and balſam of Tal, ſo called from 
2 village, in the neighbourhood of which it is found in 
the greateſt plenty, and of a peculiar excellence. 
Wege theſe any here 1 185 the 2322 . 
„ the ſapote, the papah, the , the palm, and t 
e e palm: trees, RM wil dei tufted 
ads above the branches of the others, form a grand 
erſpectiye on the mountains: theſe ate of ſeveral kinds, 
and palm-wine js extracted from them all, by boring a 
Hole in the trunk, in which is placed a tap, with a vellel 
under it to receive the liquor. Guazacum and bum; trees 
a v3 iron. 1 f "py | K — 
Here are alſo many cotton- trees, ſome planted and 
ceultivated, others ſpontaneouſly produced. The cotipn 
of both ia ſpun and made into ſeveral forts of Ruffs, 


are equally common, and their hardneſs nearly approaches | 
CENT Rare 


The camo-tree alſo grows in great plenty on the banks 
of the river Magdalena, and in other ſituations, which 
the tree delights in; but thoſe in the juriſdi@ion ry Car- 
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plants which grow ſpontaneouſly : but of 
the | the 


it up in plantain-leaves boil it 


which ate worn by the negroes and the country Indians. about the ſiae of 
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excel thoſe which are found in other 
parts both in the ſize and quality of the fruit. | 
"There are here a vaſt number of delicious fruits, fuch 
as the pre- apple; which from its beauty, ſmell, and fla- 
vour, has obtained the denomination of “ queen of 
fruits ;* Rere ire alſo p antations of ſugar-canes, _ 
The quadrupeds and reptiles frequent the dry and de- 
ſert places, and are diſtinguiſhed by the prodigious va- 
riety of ſpots upon their Eins; while the vivid plumage 
of the feathered race glows with ex iſite beauty, and the 
brilliant ſcales of one claſs of reptiles conceal the moſt 
active poiſons. The only tame animals are horned cattle 
and hogs, of which there are great numbers. Though 
e beef is not abſolutely bad, it cannot be faid to be 
alatable ; for the conftant heat of the climate renders it 
<a and deprives it of fucculency ; but the pork is de- 
licate, and exceeds any in Europe. There art here wil 
boars, deer, rabbits, and tigers; the laſt make great ha- 
vock not only among the cattle, but among the human 
ſpecies : their ſkin is very beautiful, and ſome are as 
large as ſmall horſes, | een, ©... 
Here are alſo lopards, foxes, armadilles, ſquirrels, and 
innumerable ſpecies of monkies, ſome remarkable for 
their ſize, others for theit colour. The fox's artifice in 
apa. itſelf againſt or other animals, by whom 
it is purſued, by voiding its urine on its own tail, and 
ſprinkling it on them, here effectually anſwers its inten- 
tion, the ſmell being ſo foetid, that the dogs ire greatly 
diſordered by it, by which means the fox eſcapes. In- 
deed the ſtench is ſo great, that it may be ſmelt a quarter 
of a league fr the place, and ve: often for half an 
hour. after, hat is here called ihe fox is an animal 
little bigger than a large cat, but deſicately ſhaped, and 
with a very fine ſkin of 2 cinnamon colour; the tail is not 
very bulhy, hut che hair ls ſpongy, and forms a bunch 
proper for this method of defence, © 5 | 
The birds ſeen in this hot climate are fo very numer- 
ous, that it is impoſſible to give a full idea of the beauty 
and brillianey of their various plumage z but the cries 
and croakings. of ſome diſturb the pleaſure that would 
ariſe from the ours of others. Here we fee an in- 
ſtance of the equity obſerved by nature in diftributi 
her favours, the plumage of thoſe birds being the wok 
beautiful whoſe noiſe is the moſt offenfive z hileʒ on the 
other hand, thoſe whoſe appearance has 7 7 rematk- 
able, excel in the ſweetneſs of their notes. 1 bs is par- 
ticnlarly evident in the guacamayo, the beauty and luſtre 
of whoſe colours are abſolutely inimitable- by painting, 
and yet nothing can produce a more ſhrill and difagree- 
ane ound... Ec 9 Phg 
The moſt extraordinary of all the birds ſeems to be 
the tulcan, or preacher. It is about the ſiae of a common 
pigeon, but its legs much larger; its tail is ſhort, and its 
plumage of a dark colour, but ſpotted with yellow, pur- 
ple, blue, and other colours. Its head is greatly diſ- 
proportioned to its body; but it would not otherwiſe 
be able to ſupport its bill, which is at leaſt fax or eight 
inches from the root to the point: the lower mandible 
cloſes with the upper through the whole length, and both 
diminiſh inſenfibly to the end, when it ſuddenly bends, 
nd terminates in a ſtrong ſharp point. The tongue is 
ormed like a feather, and, as well as the inſide of its mouth, 
is of a deep red. The bill is variegated with all-the brig 
colours that adorn the plumage of other birds: at the baſe, 
and alſo at the convexity, it is generally of a light yeliowe 
forming a kind of ribbon, half an inch in breadth. The 
reſt is of a fine deep purple, except two ſtreaks near the 
root, which are of 2 rich fearlet, This bird has obtained 
the name of the preacher from its cuſtom of perching on 
the, top of a tree above his companions while they are 
{lcep, and making a noiſe. like ill-articulated 22 
in order to keep ol 


r e to the right and 
the bir sof p from ſeizing on the others. They are 
eaſily rendered o tame as to run abaut the houſe, and come 
when called. Their uſual food js fruit; but the tame vat 
other things, and in general whatever is given them- _ 
Another extraordinary bird is the galinames, which is 
pea-hen, but the head and neck 
ſomewhat larger. From the crop to the baſe of the billy 
inſtead of feathers, it has a wrinkled glandulous rough 
ſkin, covered with imall warts and tubereles. Its 9 4 
| 6A 


CARTHAGENA; SOUTHU 
chers are black; which is alſo the tolour of the ſkin : 
its bill is well proportioned, ſtrong; and a little crooked. 
Nee birds are ſo numerous and tame in the city of Car- 
 thagena, that it is not uncommon to ſee the ridges of 
the hguſes covered with them. They ate alſo of great 
rvice on account of theit cleaning the city from all kinds 
of filth, as they greedily devour any dead animal, or any 
other offenſive ſubſtance. They have ſo quick a ſcent, 
that they will ſmell a dead body at a prodigious diſ- 
tance, and never quit it till they have entirely reduced 
it to a ſkeleton, The multiplicity of theſe birds in 
ſuch hot climates is of the utmoſt conſequence, as other- 
wiſe the putrefaction cauſed by the exceſſive heat would 
tender the air inſupportable to human beings. At their 
Kilt riſing they fly heavily, but ſoon after dart out of ſight. 
Though their legs are ſtrong and well proportioned, 
they hop along on the ground in a very awkward man- 
ner. They have the toes forward turning inward, and 
one in the inſide turned a little backward; ſo that the 
feet interfering, occaſions their hopping and walking in 
the above manner. Each toe has long and thick claws, 
© "Betts are very common all over this government; but 
" Carthagena is infeſted with ſuch an infinite number of 


them, that after ſun-ſet, when they begin to fly, they 
Way, without exaggeration, be ſaid to cover the ſtreets 
Tis <louds, They are the moſt dexterous bleeders both 
men and cattle ; for the inhabitants being obliged, by 

e exceſſive heats, to, leave the windows of theit cham- 
open, the batts enter, and if they find a perſon 
> with the foot. bare, they inſinuate their tooth into 


79 5 th the To | 
* with all the art of. a moſt expert ſurgeon, ſucking 


* 


* 9 


loo till they are ſatiated, after which it flows out 

by Sorißce to the great danger of the perſon's life, The 

+ ſon why the puncture is not felt, is attributed to the 

e refreſhing agitation of the air by the batt's 

, wigs, throwing the perſon. into a deeper fleep, and thus 

reygnting. js ele the ſlight puncture. This alſo 
ene to horles, mi 


es, müles, and aſſes; but beaſts of a 


thick {kj t ſa much expoſed to it. This account, 
eee 
Yeu , Who © e there are ſome batts of a 
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ob 

1 ez - .that they have entirely deſtroyed at 
gepand o . Place, all the black cattle which miſ- 

e ee e ne . oe en 
great number of reptiles and inſects is not only 
inconyenience.to e but very dangerous. 
5 : {| common of the ſnakes, . and at the ſame time 
the moſt poiſonous, are the coral-ſnakes, the rattle-ſnakes, 
-T be Scalependra. or Centipedes, not only ſwarm in this 
ebuntry, Hut e monſtrous ſize, and are the more 
dangerous —— t na 3 — the houſes: they 72 
yard in length, bur ſome are a yard and a 
hg dth about five inches. The back and 
G are, covered... with hard: ſcales of a muſk-colour,. 
tip ed. with red; but ſo articulated as not in the leaſt 
| 1 [ Pede thei -motion, and yet fo ſtrong as to defend 

biene EN: MOUAN |: 

$19, againſt any,.blow-.,, They are very nimble, and 
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bite, without timely application, proves mortal. 

af 1 ** =—% re not leſs bk (per of different kinds, 
25 _ d, muſk-coloured,.and ſome yellow. -  _ 

. There are here an infinite number of butterflies, which, 

18900 Jen Pies in their figure, colours, and decora- 

. Hans, it. is. ificult-to determine which are the moſt 


beautiful. The numberleſs muſkertoes are here ex- 
„The climate of Carthagena is exceſſively hot. From 
onth of May to the end of November is the ſea- 


7 


ey call winter, there being a continuel ſucceſſion 


: with ſuch. impetuoſity, that the Rreets of the capital 


bay the appearance. of .xivers,! ande the gountry of an 
. The bd tants take this opporgunity to ffll 
98 


this; betngythe,anly est water they can 
-BREVLE- ee egember:to tha end 
Seb the Ning ceaſe, and, the; weather becomepaghhe> 


5 and tempeſts, the clouds precipitating the 
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and refreſhing gales begin to blow, and continue about 
a month. 3 3 

The almoſt invariable continuance of the great heats, 
without any ſenſible difference between night and day, 
occaſions ſuch profuſe perſpiration, that the wan and 
livid complexion of the inhabitants would make a ſtran- 
ger apprehend that they were, juſt recovered from ſome 
terrible diſtemper, In all their motions there is ſomething 
relaxed and ſluggiſh; it even affects their ſpeech; which 
is ſoft and flow, and their words generally broken: yet; 
notwithſtanding theſe, appearances of ſickneſs and debi-- 
lity, they enjoy a good ſtate of health. Strangers from 
Europe generally retain their ſtrength and.ruddy com- 
plexion about three or four months; but, afterward they 
are no longer to be diſtinguiſhed by their countenances 
from the ſtated inhabitants. i. JO. 

The fingularity of the climate is probably the cauſe 
of the ſingularity of ſeveral diſeaſes, which here afflict 
mankind * ſome of theſe attack only the Europeans newly 
landed, and others are common to the inhabitants. The 


| firſt kind carries off a multitude of people, and extremely 


thins the crews of European ſhips, but ſeldom laſts above 
three or four days. This is cauſed in ſame perſons bj 
cold, and in others by indigeſtion, the latter! of hich 
ſoon brings on the black vomit, from which 'very few 
recover. Some, when the vomit attacks them, are ſeized 
with ſuch a delirium, that, were they not tied down, 
they would tear themſelves, to. pieces, and empire im the 
midſt of the moſt terrible phrenſ vid, mo b-, 
The inhabitants throughout the whole extent bf the 
government of Cathagent' are very ſubject to the le- 
proſy; and in order to prevent the ſpread uf this *di(- 
temper, there is, without the capitalz an hoſpitab vallad 
San Lazaro, in which all perſons of hothidexcylaboating 
under this diſtemper are confined, Mithoat any diſtine- 
tion of age or rank; and if any refuſe ee go ghey are 
forcibly carried thither: But the ſpread of the. difiemper 
is not, however, effectually ſtopped ; ſor the alidwaride 
being Wo ſmall for their Abele thoſe a bd have tip 
other ſupport are permitted to; beg in tha city andFrom 
their intercourſe Eick weg in Bae 87 Ember vf 
lepers never decreaſes. The hoſpital reſetnbles a Httie 
town. | Every perſon at his entering utglwheizthe 4s to 
continue during life, builds a in wbibticfielives 
in the ſame manner as; before.inchis.omnihoate Mone 
going out unleſs to aſk alßms. The ground) on which 
the hoſpital ſtands is encompaſſed byca wall his wf 
one gate, which is always carefully guardedi-: F 
live a long time under this diſtemper,) andvas/it prea 
increaſes the natural deſire of the ſexegp to prevent the 
outrages which would enſue from prohibiting the gra- 
tification of this paſſion they are allowed:tomarty. 
The city of CARTHAGENA is ſituated in 100 277 N. 
latitude, 75% 27 W. longitude, three hundred and 
twenty miles S. of Port Royal, in Famaica,” on a fandy 
plain, which forms a narrow paſſage on the SW. to 
a, part called Tierra Bomba, as far as Bocca Cbicd. The 
fortifications both of the city and ſuburbs ate conſtructed 
in the modern manner, and lined with free-ftone. 
The garriſon, in time of peace, conſiſts of ten compa- 
nies. of regulars, each compoſed of about 700 regulars * 
and the militia. The city and ſuburbs ard eller ac, 
the ſtreets being Rraight, broad, uniform, and well paved. 
The houſes are built of ſtone, except aifew of brick, 
but chiefly conſiſt of only one ſtory above the ground- 
floor; however, the apartments are well contrived. 
All the houſes have balconies and lattices of wood, it be- 
ing more durable in this climate than iron, which is ſoon. 
corroded and deſtroyed by the moifture and acrimont-" 
ous: quality of the nitrous air; whence, and the ſmoky 
coloux of: the walls, the outſide af the buildings make 
but an indifferent appearance. There are höre i cathe- 
draly à church dedicated to the Trinity and a chapel 
of+eaſe.:4;The orders that havt convents,: are thoſe of 
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St. Fruntiſs jo tbe r de 
Merced, that of the Jacabines, and the Ratolledts, a col 


| i ing ſomething abated; by lh N., N. Nge of Fe/titsp ma 4upprefied, and un hoſpital of San 
ds. his ſeaſgp,they call, ſymmens. beſide! which FuondeDirs. .'Fheountries'are:thote of St, Clara and 
re.18 another edithe little ſummer of SN Nahm, as, S Trreſa. Tbeſchurdhes and convents are capacious, 
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Cartbagena her with its ſuburbs, is equal to a; 
city of the third rank in Earope. It is well peopled, but 


moſt of the inhabitants are deſcended from the 7 lang. 


| The governor reſides im the eity Z it has alſo a biſhop, 
whoſe ſpiritual jurifdiQtion is of the fame extent as that 
of the military and civil government: there is alfo a 
court of inquiſition. Beſide thefe, tribunals, there is a 


fecular | ogy: conſiſting of regidotes, from op 
every 2 are choſen two Bea who are gen rally 
perſons of great diſtinction. There is likewiſe a trea- 
ſuty, in which all the taxes and money belonging to 
the king are received, | 1 
The barbour is one of the beſt not only on the coaſt, 
but in all the known parts of the country. It extends 
two s and a half from N. to S. has a ſufficient 
depth of water, with good anchorage, and is ſo ſmooth 
that / the ſhips are no more agitated than on a river. 
However, the many ſhallows at its entrance make the 
affitance of à good pilot neceſſary. The tides in this 
bay are very irregular, which is the caſe with almoſt the 
whole coaſt: it being often ſeen to flow a whole day, and 
afterward ebb away in four or five hours; yet the great- 
_ eſt alteration obſerved in its depth is two feet, or two feet 
and a half. The ſea here abounds with a great variety 
of ſiſh, and a multitude of large turtle: but it is greatly 
infeſted with ſharks. | 
In this harbour the galleons from Spain wait for the 


ival of the Peru fleet at Panama, and on receiving 
ice ſail: away to Porto Bello. It is the firſt place in 

ien at which the galleons are allowed to touch, and 

thus it enj . of commerce by the public 
fales-niade there. The ſales, though not attended with 
the ſame formalities as thoſe of Porto Bello, are very con- 
ſiderable; fot the traders of the inland provinces of Quito 
P. and Santa Fe, lay out great ſums for ſeveral 
forts. S und thoſe. ſpecies of proviſions that are moſt 
wanted In their reſpeRtive countries. The traders bring 
| gold! and flver in ſpecie, ingots, and duſt; as alſo 
emeralds ; for beſide the filver mines worked at Santa Fe, 
Which ate vety numerous, there are others, which yield 
the fineſt emeralds. The fair of Carthagena occaſions a 


e e of ſhops to be opened, and filled with all | 


of merchangize- This is a time of univerſal profit; 
to ory ; Jetting lodgings and ſhops; to others by 
the: 1 of their 2 trades; and to others 
by be labour of their negro flaves, whoſe pay during 
this huſy tima is: proportionably increaſed ; and it is not 
for ſlaves,” out of their ſavings, after paying 
their maſters, and providing themſelves with neceſſaries, 
th parcbaſe their freedom. The galleons are no ſooner 
gone than ſilence and tranquillity reſume their former 


inge wong, 1 

"The veſſels which ſueceſſively come to Carthagena to 
fupply- New. Grenada with proviſions and merchandiſe, 
do not 'annually! carry away above 219,000/, ſterling, 
althdugh there is more than double that ſum coined in 
the mint of Santa Fe, which furniſhes the only ſpecie in 
eirculation fince the mint of Popayan was ſuppreſſed. 
The mines likewiſe produce great quantities of gold, 
which is not coined.” The comparative ſmallneſs of theſe 
returns is owing to the large amount of gold which is 
elandeſtineſy exported; ſmuggling being carried on from 
ſeyeral places on the coaſt, wa 3 

Tbe inbabitants of this city may be divided into dif- 
ferent tribes, who derive their origin from a mixture of 
Whites, negroes, and Indians. The Europeans are not 
numerons. The latter, and the Creoles ſettled: at Car- 
thagenay 
other inhabitants are indigent, and compelled to have 
recourſe to hard labour for their ſubſiſtence. The dreſs 
of the-whites,. both men and women, differs but little 
from that worn in Spern ; for perſons in high poſts have 
Habits of the ſame form as in Europe, but with this dif- 
that they are all very light, the waiſtcoats and 


breeches being of fine linen, and the coat of ſome other 


thin fu. Neckcloths are very encommon, the neck 


which generally hang looſe. On their heads they com- 
ben * A cap of fine linen, and others go entirely 
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on the whole trade of the place, while the | 
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hade of a kind of palm, in the form of a creſcent, wit 
aber een be middle. 5 

The Spaniſh women wear a kind of petticoat made of 
thin ſilk without any lining, and on their body a very 
thin white walſteoat; but even this is only worn in what 
they call winter, it being fonrortable in ſummer. 
They, however, always conceal their breaſts, When 
they go abroad they wear a mantelet, and on the days of 
precept go to the maſs at three in the morning, and 
return before the yiolent heat of the day, which begins 
nde dawn. BF) 
| Thoſe women who are not perfectly of the white claſs, 
wear over the above petticoat one of taffety, of any co- 
lout they pleaſe, except black; this is pinked all over, 
to ſhew the petticoat worn under it. On the head is a 
cap of fine white linen covered with lace, in the ſhape of 
a mitre, well ſtarched, and terminating forward in a 
point. They neyer appear abroad” . OY this and a 
mantelet on their ſhoulders. The ladies and other native 
whites uſe this as their undreſs: inſtead of ſhoes, the 
wear, both within and without doors, a. ſmall kind of 
flippers. In the' houſe their whole exerciſe conſiſts in 
fitting in their hammocks, and ſwinging themſelves for 
air. In theſe they paſs the greateſt part of the day, 
and men as well as women often ſleep in them, without 


regarding the inconvenience of being unable to lie at full 


e | 3 | 

h ſexes poſſeſs a great deal of wit and penetration, 
with a genie ſuited to excel in all kinds of mechanic 
arts. This is particularly conſpicuous in thoſe who + 
apply themſelves to literature, who at a tender age ſhew | 
a judgment, which. in other climates is attained only by 
a long ſeries of years. This happy diſpoſition continues 
till they are between twenty and thirty yeats old, after 
which they generally decline as faſt as they roſe ; and 
frequently before. they arrive at that age, When the 

thould begin to reap the advantage of their ſtudies, in- 
dolence checks their progreſs, and they forſake the 
CCiences, without produeing any thing worthy a lupetior 
capacity. This ſupineneſs is cauſed by the Want of 
proper objects for exercifing their talents; eminent at- 
tainments in the ſciences heing no introduction to the 
lucrative dignities of the ſtate, However, there ate 
often ſeen here perſons of extenſive talents, both in the 
ſpeculative and practical ſciences, who retain them in 
all their vigour to a very advanced age. _ 
- Charity is a virtue, in Which the inhabitants of Car- 
thagena remarkably excel; and did they not exert it in 

the moſt generous manner toward the Eurapeaus who 

come thither to ſeek their fortune, ſuch ſtrangers would 

often periſh by ſickneſs and poverty. 7 

The tables of perſons of wealth and diſtinRion are 
ſerved with numerous delicacies ; moſt of the diſhes are 
dreſſed in the manner of the country, yet they are no 
leſs agreeable to foreigners than to the natives. One of 
their favourite diſhes is the agiaco. This is compoſed of 
pork fried, birds of ſeveral kinds, plantains, maize, paſte, 
and ſeveral other things highly ſeaſoned with pimento. 

The inhabitants of any figure generally make two 
meals a day, beſide a ſlight repaſt. Their breakfaſt is 
uſually compoſed of ſome fried diſh, paſtry of maize- 
flour, followed by chocolate. Their dinner conſiſts of 
a much greater variety; but at night they have only a 
light regale of ſome ſweetmeats and chocolate, Some 
families indeed affect the European cuſtom of having re- 

ular ſuppers, though they are generally conſidered at 
. as detrimental to health. 

The uſe of brandy is ſo common, that the moſt ſober 
people never omit drinking a glaſs of it about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, alleging that it ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach, weakened by. inceſſant perſpiration, and 
creates an appetite. Chocolate is ſo common, that there 
is not a negro ſlave but conſtantly allows himſelf a re- 
gale of it after breakfaſt, and the negro women ſell an 
inferior kind ready made about the ſtreets, at the rate of a 
quarter of a real, or about five farthings a diſh. Cho- 
'colate is alſo conſtantly drank an hour after dinner. 
They aſo make great uſe of ſweetmeats and honey, 
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never drinking a glaſs of water without previouſly eating 
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Tune paſſion for ſmoking is no leſs uniyerſa z the ladies 
and other white women ſmoke only in their houſes; but 
women of other caſts, and the men in general, regard 
neither time nor place. This euſtom the ladies learn 
from their childhood, probably from their nurſes, who 
are negro ſlaves; and it is ſo common among perſons: 
of rank, that thoſe who come from Europe learn it, if 
they purpoſe to make any conſiderable ſtay in the 
country. ; | 8 
The natives are fond of balls, which in houſes of diſ- 
tinction are conducted in a very regular manner. They 
open with Spaniſh dances, and are ſucceeded by thoſe of 
the country, which are not without ſpirit and graceful- 
neſs. "Theſe are accompanied with ſinging, and the 
parties ſeldom break up before daylight ; but the balls of 
the populace are intermixed with indecent geſtures, and 
a continual round of drinking, which frequently pro- 
duces quarrels; 5 | 
"Their burials and mournings are alſo ſomething ſin- 
lar, and in theſe they endeavour to diſplay their gran- 
Eur. If the deceaſed be a perſon of rank, his body is 
placed on a pompous catafalco, erected in the principal 
apartment of the . houſe, amidſt the blaze of tapers. 
The corpſe lies there twenty-four hours, or longer, dur- 
ing which it is viſited by the acquaintance of the fami- 
Iy, and the lower claſs of women, who come to lament 
over the deceaſed. Theſe women, who are generally 
dreſſed in black, come in the evening, or during the 
night, into the apartment where the corpſe lies, and 
throwing themſelves on their knees, riſe and extend 
their arms to embrace it; then in a doleful tone, mixed 
with hortid cries, they begin their lamentations, which 
always conclude with the name of the deceaſed. After- 
War 
Hiſtory, rehearſing all his good and bad qualities, not 
Even omitting his amours, till at length, quite ſpent, they 
withdraw to a corner of the apartment, where plenty of 
wine and brandy is provided, on which they copiouſly 
regale themſelves. No ſooner are theſe departed from 
the body, than others ſucceed, till all the women have 
taken their turn. The ſame is afterward repeated by 
the ſervants, ſlaves, and acquaintances of the family, 
ſo that it continues without intermiſſion during the re- 
mainder of the night. The funeral is alſo accompa- 
nied with the like noiſy lamentations ; and, even after 
the-corpſe is depoſited in the grave, the mourning 18 
continued in the houſe for nine days; during which 
time the mourners never ftir from the apartment, where 
| abey receive the compliments of condolence, and in 
the night are attended by their relations and inti- 
mate friends. © 5 7 * 
This city has been frequently attacked, taken and 
plundered. The firſt invaſion was made in 1 544, ſoon 
after its eſtabliſhment, by certain French invaders, con- 
ducted by a Corſican pilot. In 1585 it was taken and 
almoſt deſtroyed by Sir Francis Drake, the ſcourge of 
the new Spaniſh ſettlements. M. de Pointis came before 
it in 1597 with a ſquadron of privateers, -under the pro- 
tection of the French king; and, after obliging the fort 
of Bocca Chica to ſurrender, whereby the entrance of 
the harbour was laid open, he landed his men, and 
deſieged Fort Laxaro, the taking of which was followed 
by the ſurrender of the city; but the capitulation was 
no ſecurity againſt the rage of avarice, which had con- 
ſigned it to pillage. This conqueſt has been attributed 
' to a private correſpondence between the governor and 
Pointis, in 1741 it ſuſtained a long ſiege from the En- 
gliſh under admiral Vernon; but they were obliged to retire, 
after they had made themſelves maſters of moſt of the 
forts on the harbour. This retreat was principally 
owing, beſides the ſtrength of the place, to the great 
mortality among the troops, and the diſagreements 
which aroſe between the admiral and general Mentiuorth, 
who commanded the land for eee. 
Tue fortifications which defended the entrance by, 
Bocca Chica being then deſtroyed, the Spaniards mut up 
that paſſage, and opened a communication between 
Carthagena, and the ſea, by means of an ancient canal, 
Which they diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, A. 
be eaſy for an enemy's ſquadron to force it. This 
is the way by which all veſſels' now enter into the 
harbour, | | . 1 285 . 
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[LE government of Santa Martha is bounded on the 
E. by Rio de la Hacha, on the S. by New Granada; 
on the W. by Carthagena, and on the N. by the North 
ſea; extending about à hundred and forty miles from E. 
to W. and about two hundred from N. to S. | 
The country is extremely mountainous, and ſome of 
theſe mountains, eſpecially that called Santa Martha, is 
laid to be higher than the pike of Tenerife.” From hence 
reſult conſiderable advantages to the inhabitants, the ait 
being cooler and more wholeſome than in ſome other 
parts of America-near the equator. The air, however, 
is extremely ſultry by the ſea- coaſt; yet the mountains 
in the interior country are covered with ſnow; and the 
cold fo intenſe, that while the people in one place ate 
(corched with the ſun-beams, others, at only ſixty miles 
diſtance, are ſhivering with the rigours of the ſeaſon. It 
rains very much in the months of September and Octo- 
ber, in that part of the country which lies toward the 
ſea- coaſt; but there is little rain in the other months, 
becauſe the E. and N. winds which blow there diſperſe 
and drive away the clouds. The vallies of this country 
are exceedingly fruitful, and produce many kinds of v 
rich fruits. The country abounds in rich gold mines; 
and in the mountains are found ſapphires, emeralds, jaſ- 
per, and marble moſt beautifully Veined. At a league 
and a half's diſtance from the city of Santa Martha are 
ſalt- ponds, where very 1 procuree. 
The city of Sad rA MARTHA, which gives name to 
the province, is ſituated on a branch of the Nis Grune, 
near the mountains of Santa Martha, in 1 1 30 Nolatis 
tude, and 74 W. longitude, from Greentbich. For 
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merly-the a was flouriſhing and populous, but it is 
much decayed ſinee the Spun fleets no longer touch 


there. The inhabitants amount to about three thous 
ſand ſouls, including all degrees: it is hondured with 
the reſidence of the governor of the province, and is 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the metropolitan of 
Neu Granada. The houſes are built with canes; and 
covered with palmeto leaves; and ſome with pantiles. 
This town has frequently ſuffered by hoſtile fleets; for 
in 1525 it was entirely ruined by Sir Francis Dru, 
and the next year was plundered by Sir Authom Shirley; 
in 1630 it was taken by the Dutch, and-was afterward: 
frequently pillaged by the Buccaneers 00D 
On the E. fide of the Rio Grande, about twenty miles 
from the capital, is ſeated the town of Branca del Ma- 
lambo, a place of conſequence on account of the briſk 
trade carried on by the inhabitants. The merchandize 
of New Granada is brought down hither in boats, and 
conveyed to the bay about forty miles below the town, 
8 elſe directly to Santa Martha, by à branch of the Ris 

ande. 1 N 
On the northern frontier of Santa Martha is ſeated the 
little province of Rio DE LA HAchA, in the form of a 
peninſula, between the gulf of Venexuela on the E. and 
a bay of the North ſea on the W. In the middle of 


the province are ſome mines of jaſper and thalcedony, 


and on the coaſt a very rich pearl-ffhery, in which the 
Indians are principally employed, and, notwithſtanding 
the vigilance of the Sparards, reap the chief profits. 
The inhabitants of the open country ſtill retain their 
liberty, and form a numerous, reſolute, and brave na- 
tion. enn ; Went DIST eon 

Bio DE La Hacna, the capital, which gives name to 
the province, and takes its name from the river; at the 
mouth of which it is ſituated was formetly called Neu- 
Ara Genera de los Remedios 3 it ſtands about à hundred 
and twenty miles from the city of Santa Martha, and 

contains only about a hundred houſes-. The town was 
formerly rich, but it was ſo often taken by the Bucca- 

neers;} that in 1682 the Spaninrdt abandoned it; they 
after ward returned and defended it by building ſtrong 
fortifteations. e e 0 9 Rf e 
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 VenEZUESA, the next province; is bounded on the E. 


Is 


New Andaluſia, on the S. by New Granada, on the 
. by Rio dr la Hacha, and on the N. by the On 
55 . 
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ſea, and includes the diſtri of Caraccas extending, 
according to ſome authors, four hundred miles along the 


coaſt of the North ſea, and near three hundred miles into 
the interior country. The climate is moderately tempe- 
rate, and the foil ſo rich and fertile as to two 
harveſts every year, and to feed great herds of black cat- 
tle and flocks of ſheep. The famous lake of Maracaibo, 
which is eighty leagues in compaſs, adds equally to the 
beauty and convenience of the province: but though the 
water of the lake and rivulets which flow from it are 
drank, yet they are brackiſh and unwholeſome, and the 
natives are in great want of freſh water. "The inhabi- 
tants of this province are faid to exceed a hundred thou- 
ſand, including Spaniards, mulattoes, and negroes. 
VPIxNEZUERLA, or CoRa, the capital of the province, 
is ſeated on the N. E. part of the peninſula, on the banks 
of the North ſea. Its fituation in the midſt of the wa- 
ters has cauſed it to be called Venezuela, or Little Venice. 
The town of Mar acaso, though inferior in dignity 
to the former, is more elegant, pleaſant, and wealthy. 
It fronts the lake of the ſame name, and has a great num- 
ber of ſplendid edifices. The inhabitants are reckoned 
to exceed four thouſand, eight hundred of whom are ſaid 
to be capable of bearing arms. Maracaibo is a celebrated 
port for ſhip-building, for which it is very conveniently 
fituated. | 5 5 
The county of CAxAccas extends as far as Cape 
Blanco; but the coaſt is rocky and mountainous. A 
very extenſive illicit trade is carried on from this coaſt 
with the Engliſh and Dutch, notwithſtanding all the 
vigilance of the Spaniards, who have ſeouts perpetually 
employed, and breaſt- works raiſed in all the vallies. 
New ANDALUSIA is conſidered as an extenſive pro- 
vince, although the boundaries are not exactly known. 
However it has a part of Guiana and New Granada on 
the S. alſo part of New Granada and Venezuela on the 


W. the North ſea on the N. and the river Oroonoto on-4 without any other. nutriment, and loſe their 


the E. including the diſtricts of Camania and Paria. The 
produce of the __ chiefly conſiſts in ſugar, tobacco, 
medicinal roots, gums, dying drugs, brafil wood, and ſome 
valuable timber. To theſe may be added pearls, for which 
the Spaniards fiſh along the coaſt. 
CumAana, or Conan, is the capital of New Anda- 
- It was built by the Spaniards in the year 1520, 
and is-defended by a ftrong caftle, capable of making a 
vigorous defence, as appeared in the year 1670, when 
it was aſſaulted by the Buccancers, who were repulſed 
with great flaughter. _ , 1 
New GranaDa, ſometimes called Santa Fe, and 
Caflella del Oro, is bounded on the N. by Santa Martha, 
Rio de Ia Hacha, and Venezuela: on the E. alſo by Vene- 
zxela ; on the S. by Peru; and on the W. by Popavan. 
The whole country is ſuppoſed to include a ſpace of 
three hundred and Fay miles in length, and near 
as much in breadth. 2 | 
Though it lies between 1* and ꝙe of N. latitude, the 
climate is remarkably temperate ; ſo that ſeveral writers 
affirm, that their equality of day and night is undiſ- 
turbed by any variety of ſeaſons; but this does not 
appear to be ſtrĩctly true, there being in reality two ſum- 


mers and two winters. The country is beautifully va- 
riegated with hills and vallies covered with verdure. 


The mountains contain gold, , and emeralds ; and 
the vallies are enriched with all the neceſſaries of life: 
they produce likewiſe great quantities of guiacum, gums, 
balms, drugs of various kinds, and other valuable articles 
of commerce. | . 
The capital of the kingdom, as it is called, is the city 
of Sax TA FE DE BoGATA, ſeated on the bank of the 
lake Gatavita. It is the reſidence of the royal audience, 
and of an archbiſhop, who has for his ſuffra the 
Fr | 
e city is large, populous, opulent, well built, and 

- adorned r bie palaces and Ane — 1 


| Tube Government of PoPAYAN. 55 
WE now come to the government of PoPAYAN, 
which is bounded on the N. by the government 
of ena; on the E. by the kingdom of New Gra- 


nada; on the S. by Peru; and on the W. its ancient 
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| of thunder and lightning, as well 


w' 3 
 Porayan,. 


| boundary was the Pacific ocean: but it has ſince been 
contracted by the new government of Choco; fo that 
only a part of it extends to that ſea. It is ſuppoſed to 
be from E. to W. about eighty leagues, and little leſs 
from N. to 8. This government is divided into two 
juriſdictions, of which that on the N. and E. belong 
to Santa Fe, or New Granada, while all thoſe parts which 
lie toward the S8. and W. are reckoned in the province 
of Quito. | 

I de climate varies according to the ſituation of places, 
ſome being, more cold than hot, others the reverſe, and 
ſome throughout the whole year enjoy a continual ſpring; 
particularly Popayan the capital. The ſame may be ſaid 
of the ſoil, which produces in great abundance the corn 
and fruit proper to its ſituation, and the farmers breed 
great numbers of horned cattle and ſheep, The diſtrict 
of Peopayan is, however, ſubject to dreadful tempeſts 

as to deſtructive 

earthquakes. | | 


Among the plants of the country of Popayan grows the 
cuca, an herb ſo eſteemed by the Lions in — — 
of Pera, that they would part with any kind of proviſions, 
the moſt valuable metals, gems, or any thing elſe, rather 
than be deſtitute of it. It grows on a weak ſtem, 
which for ſupport twiſts itſelf round another ſtronger 
vegetable: its leaf is about an inch and a half, or two 
inches in length, and extremely ſmooth. The Indian: 
make uſe of it for chewing, mixing it with a kind of 
chalk or whitiſh earth, called mambi. They put 
into their mouth a few leaves of cuca, and a proper 
quantity of mambi, and chewing them together, at firſt 
ſpit out the ſaliva, but afterward ſwallow it; movi 
it from one fide of the mouth to the other, till-its ſub- 
ſtance is quite drained, when it is diſcharged and imme- 
diately replaced by freſh leaves. This herb is fo nutri- 
tive and invigorating, that the Indians labour whole days 
h 
when not ſupplied with it. It alſo preſerves the teeth 
ſound, and fortifies the ſtomach. Great quantities of this 
herb are cultivated by the Iadiant in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of Peru, and it makes no ſmall article of trade; a 
vaſt deal of it is in particular carried to the mine towns, 
that the owners of the mines may furniſh the [zdians 
with it, who otherwiſe could not be brought to work, 
or would not have ftrength to go through it. This 
plant is the ſame with the bete of the Zafi-[ndies, and it 
is uſed there in the ſame manner; as has been particu- 
larly mentioned. | 15 

In the moſt ſouthern diſtricts of Popayan are certain 
one which yield a reſin called mopa-mope, of which is 

ade a varniſh, that is not only exquiſitely beautiful, 
but will bear boiling water, and even acids. It has all 
the Juſtre of the Chineſe lac; but with this ſuperior qua- 
ty, that it never wears off nor becomes moiſt, The 
cabinets, tables, and other furniture made by the In- 
dians of this country, are carried to Quito, where they 


are highly valued. F 8 
In the vallies of Neyba, and others within this juriſ- 


diction, is an inſeR extremely remarkable for the venom 


it contains. Its common name is coya or coyba. It is 
ſhaped like a ſpider ; but ig much leſs than a bug. Its 
colour is of a fiery red, and, like the ſpider, is generally 
found in the corners of walls and among the herbage. 
Its venom. is ſo extremely malignant, that on ſqueezing 
the inſect, if any of its moiſture happens to fall on the ſkin, 
either of man or beaſt, it immediately penetrates into the 
fleſh, and cauſes large tumours that are ſoon ſucceeded b 
death. The only remedy hitherto known is, on the fir 
appearance of a ſwelling, to ſinge the ſufferer all over the 
body with a flame of ſtraw, or with the long graſs which 
rows in thoſe plains. In order to this the Indians of 
that country lay bold of the patient, ſome by the fect and 
others by the hands, and with great dexterity perform 
the operation. However, though this inſect is fo my 


-| noxious, yet ſqueezing it between the palms of the han 
lis atten 
| thoſe parts preventing the venom reaching the blood: 


with no conſequence, the callouſneſs of 


accordingly the Indian muleteers ſqueeze them between 
the palms of their hands to gratify the curioſity of the 
paſſengers; but ſhould a perſon of a delicate hand make 
that trial, the effect would doubtleſs be the ſame there 
as on any other part of the body. | | The 

| e 


| 


Perv, &c. 
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The people who travel along thoſe vallies, where they 
are ſo much in danger from the coyas, are warned by the 
Indians who attend them, that if they feel any thing 
ſticking or crawling on their neck or face, to be careful 
not to ſcratch the part, nor even ſo much as lift up their 
hand to it, the coya being of ſo delicate a texture, that 
it burſts upon the ſlighteſt touch : and as there is no 
danger while they do not eject the humour which they 
contain, the perſon acquaints ſome of the company with 
what he feels, and points to the place, where if it be a coya 
the other blows it away. The beaſts who are incapable 
of ſuch warning, are by inſtinct moon a precaution 
againſt the danger; for before they offer to touch the 
herbage with their lips, they blow on it with all their 
force, in order to diſperſe theſe pernicious vermin; and 
when their ſmell acquaints them that they are near a 
neſt of coyas, they immediately-ſpring backward, and re- 
move elſewhere. Thus they ſecure themſelves from 
the venom of theſe inſets, though ſometimes a mule, 
after all his blowing, has been known to take in ſome 
with his paſture, the conſequence of which is, that, 


after ſwelling to a frightful degree, the animal expires | 


on the ſpot. 

Every part of the juriſdiction of Popayan abounds in 
mines of gold, great numbers of which are ſtill worked, 
and new mines are ſtill diſcovered. In the gold mines 

of theſe parts the gold is not incorporated with ſtone or 
other heterogeneous bodies; but is found diſperſed and 
mixed with the earth and gravel, as ſands are found 
mingled with earths of different ſpecies. Thus the 
whole difficulty conſiſts in ſeparating the grains of gold 
from the earth, which is eaſily done by running ſtreams 
of water. « 

The city of PopAvAx, one of the moſt ancient in 
theſe parts, ſtands in a large plain. It is ſituated in 2? 
28” N. latitude, on the E. fide of a mountain of a mid- 
dling height called M, from its reſembling that letter, and 
being covered with a variety of trees affords an agree- 
able proſpet. The city is of a middling ſize, with 
broad, ſtraight, and level ſtreets, | 

A little more than a league to the N. of Popayan 

runs the river Cauca, which is very large and deep, its 
current rapid, and ſubject to dangerous ſwellings in 
the months of June, July, and Auguſt, 


: eri. 
Pzzvu; including Quito, Lima, and Los Charcos. 


HE great empire of Peru is bounded on the N. by 
Popayan laſt deſcribed, on the E. by Amazonia, 
on the S. by Chili, and on the W. by the Pacfic ocean; 
extending from 1* 40 N. to 26® 10 S. latitude, and be- 
tween 50 and 81 W. longitude from Greenwich; being 
about eighteen hundred miles in length, but its greateſt 
breadth does not much exceed three hundred and 
ninety. ; 3 
This country is divided into three grand diviſions. 
Quito, Lima, or Los Reyes, and Los Charcos. As to its 
climate, mines, ſoil, and produce, they differ greatly in 
different parts of the country. 1 85 
The extenſive province of Qui ro is bounded on the 
N. by Popayan, and includes a part of that government, 
alſo by Santa Fe de Bogota; on the S. by the govern- 
ments of Piura and Chachapoyas; on the E. it extends 
over the whole government of Maynas and the river of 
the Amazons to the meridian, which divides the Spaniſb 
from the Portugueſe dominions; and on the W. it is 
bounded by the South ſea; extending, according to 
Antonio de Uilloa, ſix hundred leagues in length, and 
about two hundred in its greateſt breadth ; but this 
greatly exceeds the computation of all other geographers. 
He however obſerves, that it muſt be owned a great 
part of thoſe vaſt dominions are either inhabited by na- 
tions of Indians, or have not hitherto been ſufficiently peo- 
pled by the Spaniardi, if indeed they have been thoroughly 
known; and that all the parts that can properly be 
aid to be peopled, and actually ſubjef to the Spaniſb 
government, are thoſe intercepted by the two Cordil- 
<Jeras of the Andes, which, in compariſon to the extent 
of the country, may be termed a ftreet or lane, fit- 


/ 
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teen leagues, or ſometimes more, from E. to W.; 
to this muſt be added ſeveral detached governments, 
ſeparated by the very extenſive tracks inhabited by free 
Indians, {40 
The climate of, Quo differs from all: others in the 
ſame parallel, ſince even in the centre of the torrid zone, 
or although under the equinoctial, the heat is not only 
very tolerable, but even in ſome places the cold is pain- 
ful; while others enjoy all the advantages of a perpe- 
tual ſpring, the fields being conſtantly covered - with 
verdure, and enamelled with flowers of the mot lively 
colours. The mildneſs of the climate, free from the 
extremes of heat and cold, and the conſtant equality of 
the day and night, render this country, which from its 
ſituation might be thought to be parched by the conſtant 
heat of the ſun, and ſcarcely inhabitable, both pleaſant 
and fertile; for nature has here diſpenſed her bleſſings 
with ſo liberal a hand, that this country in ſeveral reſpects 
ſurpaſles thoſe of the temperate zones, where the viciſſi- 
tudes of winter and ſummer, and the change from heat 
to cold, cauſe the extremes of both to be more ſenſibl 
felt. However, in different parts of the country, the air 
is o_y different; in one part are mountains of a ſtupen- 
dous height and magnitude, with their ſummits covered 
with ſnow. The plains are temperate, the vallies hot, 
and, according to the high or low ſituation of the 
country, are found all the variety of gradations in tem- 
perature poſſible to be conceived between the extremes 
of heat and cold. | 4 
Qyrro, the capital, in oe 13 S. latitude, and 77 50 
W. longitude, from Greenwich, is ſo happily ſituated, 
that neither heat nor cold are troubleſome, though both 
may be felt in its neighbourhood ; and what renders this 
equality more delightful is, that it is conſtant through- 
out the whole year, the difference between the ſeaſons 
being ſcarce perceptible. - Indeed the mornings are cool, 
the remainder of the day warm, and the nights of an 
agreeable temperature. 91 en BE A 48 
The winds, which are pure and ſalubrious, blow for 
the moſt part from N. to 8. but never with any vio- 
lence, though they ſometimes ſhift their quarters, but 
without any regard to the ſeaſon of the year. Such 
ſignal advantages reſulting -from the climate, ſoil, and 
aide of this country, would be ſufficient to render it 
the moſt enviable ſpot upon earth, as it is ſuppoſed: to 
be the moſt elevated, if, whilſt enjoying theſe delights, 
the inhabitants were not haraſſed by terror, and ex- 
poſed to continual danger; for here tremendous tem- 
peſts of thunder and lightning prevail, which are ſuffi- 
cient to appal the ſtouteſt heart; whilſt earthquakes 
frequently ſpread univerſal” apprehenſions, and ſome- 
times bury cities in ruins. A i e 24:08 
The diltinQion of winter and ſummer conſiſts in a very 
minute difference; the interval between the month of 
September and thoſe of April, May, or June, is here 
called the winter ſeaſon, and the other months compoſe 


| the ſummer. In the former ſeaſon the rain chiefly pre- 


vails, and in the latter the inhabitants frequently enjoy 
whole days of fine weather; but whenever the rains are 
diſcontinued for above a fortnight, the inhabitants are in 
the utmoſt conſternation, and public prayers are offered 
up for their return. On the other hand, when they con- 
tinue a ſhort time without intermiſſion, the like fears pre- 
vail, and the churches are again crowded with ſuppli- 
cants to obtain 'fine weather; for a long drought pro- 
duces dangerous diſeaſes, and a continual rain, without 
intervals of ſunſhine, deſtroys the fruits of the earth, 
The city of Quito, however, enjoys one peculiar advan- 
tage in being free from muſketoes/and other troubleſome 
inſets, ſuch as fleas and venomous reptiles, except the 
nigua, or pique, which is a very ſmall inſe& ſhaped like 
a flea, but hardly viſible to the ſight. They live among 
the duſt, and inſinuate themſelves into the legs, the ſoles 
of the feet, or toes, and pierce the ſkin with ſuch/ſubtlety | 
as cannot be guarded againſt, till they have made their 
way through, and taken up their lodging between that 
and the membrane of the fleſh, where, ſucking the blood, 
they form a nidus covered with a white and fine tegument, 
reſembling. a flat pearl. Here the inſect depoſits its 
eggs, and as the number of theſe increaſes, the nidus 
9 There is an abſolute neceſſity for extracting 
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it, as otherwiſe it would burſt, and thus ſcatter an infinite 
number of ſmall nits, which becoming niguas, would 
in a manner undermine the whole foot. heſe cauſe 
extreme pain, eſpecially during the operation of ex- 
tracting them; for ſometimes they penetrate even to 
the bone. | 

The fertility of the ſoil here is incredible, for the fruits 
and beauties of the ſeveral ſeaſons are viſible at the ſame 
time; and the curious European obſerves with a pleaſing 
admiration, that while ſome herbs of the field are fading, 
others of the ſame kind are ſpringing up; while ſome 
flowers loſe their beauty, others blow to continue the 
enamelled proſpect: thus, when the fruits of the trees 
have attained their maturity, and the leaves begin to 
change their colour, freſh leaves bloſſom, and fruits are 
ſeen in their proper gradations in ſize and ripeneſs on the 
ſame tree. The ſame inceſſant fertility is conſpicuous in 
the corn, both reaping and ſowing being carried on at 
the ſame time: ſo that the declivities of the neighbour- 
ing hills exhibit all the beauties of the four ſeaſons in 
one aſſemblage. Though all this is generally ſeen, yet 
there is a ſettled time for the grand harveſt : yet ſome- 
times the moſt favourable ſeaſon for ſowing in one place 
is a month or two after that of another, though their 
diſtance does not exceed three or four leagues. Thus 
in different ſpots, and ſometimes in one and the ſame, 
ſowing and reaping are performed throughout the 
whole year, the forwardneſs or retardment naturally 
ariſing from the different ſituations, ſuch as, mountains, 
rifing grounds, plains, and vallies; and the tempera- 
ture being different in each, the beſt times for per- 
forming the ſeveral operations of huſbandry muſt alſo 
differ. 

The chirimoya is conſidered as one of the moſt delici- 
ous fruits in the world. Its dimenſions are various, be- 
ing from one to five inches in diameter. Its figure is im- 
perſectly round, flatted toward the ftalk, where it forms 
a kind of navel; but all the other parts are nearly cir- 
cular. It is covered with a thin ſoft ſhell, which adheres 
ſo cloſely tothe pulp as not to be ſeparated from it with- 
out a knife. The outward coat is green, variegated 
with prominent veins, forming all over it a kind of net- 
work. The pulp is white, and contains a large quan- 
tity of juice reſembling honey, of a ſweet taſte, mixed 
with a gentle acid of a exquiſite flavour. The 
ſeeds are formed in ſeveral parts of the pulp, and are 
ſomewhat flat. The tree is high and tufted, the ſtem 
Jarge and round, but with ſome inequalities full of ellip- 
tic leaves, terminating in a point. The bloſſom differs 
little from the colour of the leaves, which is a darkiſh 
green; and though far from being beautiful, is remark- 
able for its incomparable fragrance. 

The granadilla in its ſhape reſembles an hen's egg, but 
is larger. The outlide of the ſhell is ſmooth, gloſſy, and 
of a faint carnation colour, and the infide white and ſoft. 
The ſhell contains a viſcous liquid ſubſtance full of very 
ſmall and delicate grains, leſs hard than thoſe of the 
pomegranate, This medullary ſubſtance is ſeparated 

from the ſhell by a fine and tranſparent membrane. 

Its fruit has a delightful ſweetneſs blended with aci- 
dity, very cordial and refreſhing, and ſo wholeſome, 
that there is no danger of eating to exceſs. - | 

The frutilla, or Peruvian firawhberry, is very different 
from that of Europe in ſize; for though they are here 

nerally not aboye an jnch in length, they are much 
larger in other parts of Peru; but their taſte, though 
Juichs and not unpalatable, is not equal to thoſe in 


1 | 
The principal courts held at Quito are that of the 
royal audience, which conſiſts of the preſident, who is go- 
vernor of the province with regard to law affairs; four 
auditors, who are at the ſame time civil and criminal 
judges ; a royal fiſcal, who, beſides the cauſes brought 
fore the audience, takes cognizance of every thing re- 
lating to the revenue: and an officer ſtyled the protector 
of the Indians, who ſolicits for them, and when they are 
_ injured pleads in their defence. 
'The next is the treaſury, the chief officers of which 
are an accomptant, a treaſurer, and a royal fiſcal. _ 
Tue tribunal of the Croiſade, which has a commiſſary, 
who is generally ſome dignitary of the church, and a 
treaſurer. c T5” 
| 4 
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Here is alſo a treaſury for the effects of perſons de- 
ceaſed: an inſtitution eſtabliſhed all over the Indies, for 
receiving the goods of thoſe whoſe lawful heirs are in 
Spain, in order to ſecure them from thoſe accidents to 
which they might be liable in private hands, 

Here is likewiſe a commiſſary of the inquiſition, with 
an alguazil-major and familiars, appointed by the 
8 at Lima. 

he corporation conſiſts of a corregidor, two ordinary 
alcaldes, chaſen annually, and regidores, The latter 
ſuperintend the election of the alcaldes, which is at- 
tended with no ſmall diſturbance, the people being di- 
vided into two parties, the Creoles and Europeans, 

This city is very populous, and has among its inhabi- 
tants ſome families of high rank and diſtinction, deſcend- 
ed either from the original conquerors, or perſons who 
at different times came from Spain inveſted with ſome 
lucrative poſt. The number of great families is how- 
ever but ſmall. 

The commonalty may be divided into four claſſes, the 
Spaniards, Meſtizos, 756 Cong and Negroes, with their pro- 
geny : but the laſt are not ſo numerous in proportion to 
the reſt, as in other parts. | 

The Creoles are well made, of a proper ſtature, and of 
a lively and agreeable countenance, The Meſtixos are 
alſo in general well made, often taller than the ordinary 
ſize, very robuſt, and have an agreeable air. The In- 
dians, both men and women, are commonly low of ſtature, 
though ſtrong and well proportioned : but more natural 
defects are to be found among them than in any of the 
reſt. Some are remarkably ſhort, ſome idiots, dumb, or 
blind, Their hair is generally thick and long, which 
they wear looſe on their ſhoulders; but the Indian women 
plait theirs behind with a ribbon, and cut that before 2 
little above the eye-brows, from one ear to the other. 
The greateſt diſgrace that can be offered to an Indian of 
either ſex is to cut off their hair; for whatever corporal 
puniſhment their maſters think proper to inflict on them, 
they bear with patience; but this affront they never for- 
give; and accordingly the government has interpoſed, and 
limited this puniſhment to the moſt enormous crimes. 
The colour of the hair is generally a deep black: it is 
lank, barſh, and as coarſe as that of a horſe. On 
the contrary, the male MAeſlixos, in order to diſtinguiſu 
themſelves from the Indians, cut off their hair; but che 
females do not adopt that cuſtom. 

The country is obſerved to abound more in women 
than in men, which is the more remarkable, as thoſe 
cauſes which induce men to leave their country, as tra- 
velling, commerce, and war, naturally. bring over more 
men from Europe than women. But there are many 
families in which there are a number of daughters, 
without one ſon among them. The women enjoy a 
better ſtate of health than the men, which may be owing 
in ſome meaſure to the climate, and more particularly 
ing early intemperance and voluptuouſneſs of the other 
ex. 

The whites may be conſidered as one ſixth part of the 
inhabitants, and the Maſtiaos, who are the deſcendants 
of the Spaniards and Indians, may be reckoned a third. 
The next claſs is the Indians, who form about another 


Perv, &c. 


third, and the others who are deſcended from theſe are 


about one ſixth. 'T heſe, according tothe moſt authentic 
accounts, amount to between fifty and fixty thouſand 
perſons of all ages, fexes, and ranks. The Spaniards, 
as may be ſuppoſed, are the moſt eminent for riches, 
rank, and power; but at the ſame time many of them 
are among the moſt poor, miſerable, and diſtreſſed ; for 
whatever be. their wants, they diſdain to apply them- 
ſelves to any mechanic bufineſs, confidering it as a 
diſgrace to that quality they ſo highly value themſelves 
upon, which is ſhewn in their not being black, brown, ot 
of a copper colour. The Me/izos readily apply them- 
ſelves to arts and trades ; but chooſe the moſt reputable, 
as painting, ſculpture, and the like, in which they 
particularly excel. Some of them have acquired great 
reputation; and the works of one of theſe 12/1255 


have been carried to Rome, where they were much 


eſteemed. by the virtuoſi: what renders their execution 
more meritorious, is their being deſtitute of the tools 
which are conſidered as neceſſary to produce them; they 


are however, indolent and extremely unwilling to We 
e 


PERU, &c. 


The Indians, who are generally ſhoemakers, bricklayers, 

weavers, and the like, are not more induſtrious. Of 

theſe the moſt active and tractable are the barbers and 

_ who equal the moſt expert profeſſors in 
urope. 

The Spaniards, who wear a black cloak, have under 

it a Jong coat with a cloſe ſleeve open at the fide; and 
along the ſeams of the body, as well as thoſe of the 
ſleeves, are button-holes, and two rows of buttons for 
ornament, In every other particular, people of fortune 
affect great magnificence, wearing the fineſt clothes or 
filk ſtuffs, and very often gold and filver tiſſues. 

The ladies of the firſt rank wear on the upper parts 
of their body a ſhift, on which is a looſe jacket laced ; 
and over all a piece of baize. Every part of their dreſs 
appears to be. covered with lace; and on days of cere- 
mony, they wear the richeſt ſtuffs, with a profuſion of 
ornantents. Their hair is generally made up in treſſes, 
which they form into a kind of croſs on the nape of 
the neck, tying a rich ribbon twice round their heads, 
and forming the ends into a roſe at their temples. 
Thoſe roſes are intermixed with diamonds and flowers, 
and have a very pleaſing effect. When they go to church 
they ſometimes wear a full petticoat; but the moſt uſual 
dreſs on theſe occaſions is the veil. 

The Maſtixos in general wear a blue cloth, manufac- 
tured in this country; but though they are the loweſt 
claſs of Spamards, they are very ambitious of diſtin- 
guiſhing themſelves from them, either by the colour or 

faſhion of the clothes they wear, 

The Maſtias women affet to dreſs in the ſame man- 
ner as the Spaniſh, though they cannot equal the ladies 
in the richneſs of their ſtuffs. The meaner fort wear no 
ſhoes; but, like the men of the ſame rank, go barefooted. 

The dreſs of the Indians conſiſts of white cotton draw- 
ers, which hang down to the calf of the leg, where they 
are looſe, and edged with a lace ſuitable to the ſtuff. The 
uſe of a ſhirt is lies by a black cotton frock, made in 
the form of a ſack, with three openings at the bottom, 
one in the middle for the head, and ethers at the corners 
for the arms; thus covering their naked bodies down to 
the knees. Over this is a ſerge cloak, with a hole in the 
middle for putting the head through, and a hat made by 

the natives. This is their general dreſs, which they never 
lay afide, even while they ſleep; and they have no addi- 


tional clothing for their legs or feet. The Indiant, who 


have acquired ſome fortune, particularly the barbers and 
phlebotomiſts, diſtinguiſh themſelves from their country- 
. men by the fineneſs of their drawers, and by wearing a 
ſhirt, which, though without ſleeves, has a lace four or 


five fingers in breadth, faſtened round like a kind of ruff 


or band. They are fond of ſilver or gold buckles to their 
ſhots, though they wear no ſtockings; and inſtead of a 
mean ſerge cloak, wear one of fine cloth, which is often 
adorned with gold or ſilver lace. : 

There are two kinds of dreſſes worn by the Indian wo- 
men, made in the ſame plain manner with thoſe worn by 
the men in general, the whole conſiſting of a ſhort petti- 
coat and a veil of American baize, But the dreſs of the 
loweſt claſs of Indian women is only a bag of the ſame 
make and ſtuff as that of the men, which they faſten on 
their ſhoulders with two large pins: it reaches down to 
the calf of the leg, and is faſtened round the waiſt with 
a kind of girdle. Inſtead of a veil, they wear about the 
neck a' piece of the ſame coarſe ſtuff, dyed black; but 
their arms and legs are naked, _ 

The people have diſhes unknown in Europe; but are 
particularly fond of cheeſe ; and have excellent butter 
in the neighbourhood of Quito. Sweetmeats are very 
much admired. | 


Rum is commonly drank here by perſons of all ranks, | 


but their favourite liquor is brandy, The diſorders ariſing 
from the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors are chiefly ſeen 
among the Maſtixos; and the lower claſs of women, both 
among the Creoles and Maſtiaos, are alſo extremely ad- 
dicted to the ſame ſpecies of debauchery. - ** OL 
Another liquor much uſed in this country is mate, 
which is made of an herb, known in all theſe parts of 
America by the name of Paraguay, as being the produce 
of that country. Some of it is put into a calabaſh tipped 
with filver, called here mate, with ſugar and ſome cold 
water. After it has continued there ſome time, the cala- 
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baſh is filled with boiling water, and they drink the liquor 


through a pipe fixed in the calabaſn. It is alſo uſual to 
ſqueeze into the liquor a ſmall quantity of the juice of 
lemons or Seville oranges, mixed with ſome perfumes 
from odoriferous lowers. This is their uſual drink in 
the morning faſting, and many uſe it alſo at their even- 
ng regale. The manner of drinking it appears very 
indelicate, the whole company taking it ſucceflively 
through the ſame pipe, it being carried ſeveral times 
round the company till all are ſatisfied. This among 
the Creoles is the higheſt enjoyment : ſo that when they 
travel, they never fail to carry with them a ſufficient 


mate they never eat. 


height, to the-ruin of many families, ſome loſing their 
ſtocks in trade, others the very clothes from their backs, 
and afterward thoſe belonging to their wives, which 
they hazard, ſtimulated by the hope of recovering their 
own. 

The common people, the Indians, and even the do- 
meſtics, are greatly addicted to ſtealing. The Me/tizos, 
though arrant cowards, do not want audacity in this 
way; for though they will not venture to attack any one 
in the ſtreet, it is a common practice to ſnatch off a per- 
ſon's hat, and immediately ſeek their ſafety in flight. 
This acquiſition is ſometimes of conſiderable value; the 
hats worn by perſons of rank, and even by the wealthy 
citizens when dreſſed, being of white beaver, worth fif- 


faſtened with a gold buckle, ſet with diamonds or eme- 
ralds. Robberies on the high-way are ſeldom heard of. 
In Quito, and all the towns and villages of its pro- 
vince, different dialects are ſpoken, Spaniſh being no 
leſs common than the Inga, the language of the country. 
The Creoles uſe the latter as much as the former, but 


and expreſſions. The firſt language generally ſpoken 
by children is the Inga; for the Berl being Indians, 
many of them do not underſtand a word of Spaniſh, and 
thus they afterward learn a jargon compoſed of both 
languages. WEEN 

The ſumptuous manner of performing the laſt offices 
for the dead, demonſtrates how far the power of habit is 
capable of prevailing over reaſon and prudence, for their 
oſtentation is ſo great in this particular, that many fa- 
milies of credit are ruined by prepoſterouſly endeavour- 
ing to excel others; and the people here may be ſaid to 
toil and ſcheme to lay up wealth, to enable their ſuc- 
ceſſors to laviſh honours upon a body inſenſible of all 
pageantry. | F 5 | 

The commerce of the province of Quito is chiefly 
carried on by Europeans ſettled here, and others who 
occalionally arrive. The manufactures of this pro- 
vince are only cottons, ſome white and ſtriped baize, and 
cloths, which meet with a good market at Lima, for 
ſupplying the inward provinces of Peru. The returns 
are made partly in filver, and partly in fringes made of 
gold and filver thread, and wine, brandy, oil, copper, 
tin, lead, and quickſilver. On the arrival of the gal- 


chaſe European goods, which, at their return, they con- 
ſign to their correſpondents all over the province. The 
coaſts of New Spain ſupply this province with indigo, of 
which there is a very Jarge conſumption at the manu- 
factures, blue being univerſally the colour which this 
people adopt for their apparel. They alſo import, by 
way of Guayaquila,' iron and ſteel both from Europe and 
the coalt of Ss. 4 


"PHE province of Quito is divided into nine juriſdic- 
tions, which, beginning at the N. are San Miguel 


de Ibarra, Otabalb, the eity of Quito, Latacunga, Rio 
Bamba, Chimbo, or Guaranda, Guayaquil, Cuenca, and 


Leja. The principal town in theſe parts is San Miguel 
de Ibarra. A ee e | 5 


quantity of it, and till they have taken their doſe of 


The vice of gaming is here carried to an extravagant | 


teen dollars, beſide the hatband of gold or filyer lace 


both are conſiderably adulterated by borrowed words 


leons at Carthagena, theſe traders - reſort thither to pur- 


Within the diſtrict of the village of Mira, in the firſt 
juriſdiction, are a great number of wild aſſes, which in- . 
creaſe very faſt, and are not eaſily caught. The owners 
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of the grounds where they breed permit all perſons, on 
paying a ſmall acknowledgment, to take as many as they 
can, in proportion to the number of days they employ in 
the ſport. The manner in which they are caught 1s as 
follows: ſeveral perſons go on horſeback, attended by In- 
dians on foot, and 6n their arrival at a proper place form 
a circle in order to drive them into ſome valley, where, 
riding at full ſpeed, they throw a halter, the end of which 
is formed into a nooſe, over their heads; for theſe crea- 
tures, on finding themſelves encloſed, make furious efforts 
to eſcape; and if only one forces his way through, they 
all follow with irreſiſtible impetuoſity : but the hunters 


| having caught them in the nooſe, throw them down, 


ſecure their legs, and leave them till the hunting is over, 
when, in order to bring them away, they pair them with 
tame beaſts ; but this is not eaſily performed, they being 
ſo fierce as often to wound the perſons who undertake to 
manage them. They have all the ſwiftneſs of horſes, 
and neither ſteep aſcents nor declivities retard them in 
their career; when aitacked, they defend themſelves with 
their mouth and heels with ſuch activity, that without 
flackening their pace they often maim their purſuers : 
yet after carrying their firſt load their celerity leaves them, 
their dangerous ferocity is loſt, and they ſoon contract 
the ſtupid look and dulneſs peculiar to the trained part 
of their ſpecies. It is alſo obſervable, that they will not 
permit any horſe to live among them; and if any one 
happens to ftray into the places where they feed, they 
all fall upon him, and, without ſuffering him to eſcape, 


bite and kick him to death. I hey are very troubleſome | 


neighbours, for whenever. one or two of them begin to 


bray, they are anſwered in the ſame vociferous manner by 


all within the reach of the ſound, which is greatly in- 
creaſed and prolonged by the repercuſſions of the vallies 
and cliffs of the mountains, | 

In the juriſdiction of Leja is produced that famous ſpe- 
cific for intermitting fevers, known by the name of guzn- 
guina, or Jeſuits bark. The tree which produces it is 
about ſeven yards high, and the body and branches of a 
proportionable thickneſs. The Inaians, in order to take 
off the cortex, cut down the trec, bark it, and dry the 
quinquina. Though there are here large foreſts of theſe 
trees, there is a ſenſible diminution of them, occaſioned 
by the Indians not ſowing the ſeed, thoſe which ſhoot up 
ſpontaneouſly being by no means equal in number to 
thoſe which are cut down. | | 
The juriſdiction of Leja has alſo a very great advan- 
tage from breeding the cochineal inſet, which is reckon- 
ed of <qual goodneſs with that of Oaxaca in New Spain. 
but the 1 —— are ſo far from applying themſelves 
to this buſineſs ſo effectual y as to ſupply the demands 
of trade, that they breed no more than they imagine 
will be ſufficient — the dyers in that and the neighbour- 
ing juriſdiction of Cuenca. Lo this elegant and laſting 


colour it is probably owing, that the carpets of Leja and 


the baize of Cuenca are preferred to all others. 
The cochincal inſect we deſcribed page 731: it is 


bred on a plant called the nopal or Indian fig tree, in Latin | 
opuntia maxima. I he method of planting it is by making | 


| GYAYAQUIL, the laſt government of Quito, be- 


rows of holes about half a yard deep, and about two yards 
diſtant from each other. In each of theſe holes is placed 
one or two leaves of the nopal in a flat poſition, and then 
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killed and put into bags. The Indians have three me- 
thods of killing them, one by fire, another by the rays 
of the ſun, and a third by hot water; and to theſe are 
owing the ſeveral gradations of the colour, The me. 
thod of killing them by fire is to put them on ſhovels 
into an oven moderately heated, the fine quality of the 
cochineal depending on its not being over dried at the 
time of killing the inſets. However, the beſt method 
of deſtroying this valuable creature ſeems to be by the 
rays of the ſun. It is remarkable that this inſe& does 
not, in any viſible manner, injure the plant, but ex. 
tracts its nouriſhment from the moſt ſucculent Juice, 
which it ſucks by means of its proboſcis through the fine 
teguments of the leaves. 


— — 


BESIDE the juriſdictions we have mentioned, there 

are hve governments in the province of Quito; one 

of which is included in part of the province of Popayan, 
already deſcribed. 

The two former are ſeated on the E. fide of the cor- 

dillera of the Andes. Quixos, which lies on the N. 


Joins to the juriſdiction of Popayan, to the E. it extends 


to a river named Aguarico, and on the W. it reaches to 
a part of the Cordilleras of the Andes. 

The government of MAcas is bounded on the E. by 
the government of Maynas, on the S. by that of Braca- 
moros, and on the W. by the eaſt Cordillera of the Andes. 

The country is very fruitful in corn; but one of the 
chief employments of the country people is the culture of 
tobacco, which, being'of an excellent kind, is exported 
in rolls all over Peru. Sugar-canes and cotton alſo thrive 
well; but the dread of the free Indians, who have often 
ravaged the country, diſcourages them from planting more 
than is juſt ſufficient for their own uſe, the ſame unhappy 
ſituation as the people of Quixvs are placed in. 

Among the infinite variety of trees in this country, 
one of the moſt remarkable is the forax, the gum of 
which is of a moſt exquiſite fragrance, but ſcarce, 
the trees growing in places at ſome diſtance from the 
villages, and it is dangerous going to them, on account 
of the hatred which the free Indians bear to the Spaniards. 
The ſame may be ſaid with teſpect to ſome mines of «tra 
marine, from which very little is brought, on account cf 
the danger, though the colour is remarkably fine. This 
territory alſo produces cinnamon trees, which ſome na- 
turaliſts ſuppoſe to be of a ſuperior, quality to thoſe of 
the iſle of Cn. Great quantities of copal are brought 
from Macas, and alſo wild wax; but the latter is of 


little value. | 


The government, which on the S. limits the juriſ- 
dition of the audience of Quito, and follows next to 
Macas, is that of AEN DE BRACAMoRos, whoſe inhabi- 
tants amgpat to about three or four thouſand, who are for 
the molt part Me/izzos, with ſome Indians, and but very 
few Spaniards, 
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gins at Cape Paſſado, in 21* S. latitude, about 


covered with earth. This leaf ſoon ſhoots up into a | thirty miles to the N. of the bay of Manta. From this 
ſingle ſtem, which, during its growth, divides into ſeve- Cape it extends along the coaſt, including the ifle of 
ral branches, and theie ſucceſſively produce freſh leaves, | Puna, to the town of Machala, on the cat of Tumbeæ, 
the largeſt being near the ſtem, which is full of knots, | where it is terminated by the juriſdiction of Piura; from 
as are alſo the branches, and from theſe the leaves have | whence it runs eaſtward, and is bounded by that of 
their origin. 1 he plant ſeldom exceeds three yards in | Cuenca; then turning northward, along the weltern 
height, its bloſſom is ſmall, of a bright red, and in the | ſkirts of the Andes, it terminates on the juriſdiction of 
ſhaye of a bud, from the centre of which proceeds the | Bamba and Chimbe; extending about ſixty leagues from 
fruit. When the fig is ripe the outward ſkin becomes | N. to S. and forty or -e from E. to W. The 
white; but the pulp is ſo fully. impregnated with a deep | whole country is one continued plain, and in winter is 
red, that it tinges the urine of thoſe who eat it; yet few | entirely overflowed. It is divided into ſeven lieutenan- 
fruits are more pleaſant or wholeſome. The cochineal ] cies; for each of which the corregidor appoints a lieu- 
was formerly imagined.to. be a fruit or ſeed of ſome par- tenant, who muſt be confirmed by the audience 

ticular plant; but it is now. known to' be. inſects which | Quito. e {Frog aj Ee 

breed and are nouriſhed; on thoſe trees, where they place] The canes which grow here are remarkable both for 
their eggs among the leaves. ,, The juice of the plant; | their: length, their thickneſe, and the water contained 
which is their ſole nouriſhment, is converted into their in their tubes. Their uſual length is from twelve to ſix- 
ſubſtance, which is thus rendered of a beautiful crimſon | teen yards, and the largeſt do not exceed ſix inches 
colour, When the inſets are at their full growth they | in diameter. The wood or ſide of the tube is about fix 


: ire gathered, and put into earthen pots; where they are | lines in 11 ſo that when the cane is — 
| . ; g | | prea 
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ſpread, forms a board near a foot and a half in breadth, | 
and of theſe houſes are built, From the time of their 
firſt appearance, till they attain their full perfection, 
many of the tubes contain a quantity of water, and what 
is very remarkable, at full moon they are either quite or 
very nearly full, and with the decreaſe of the moon the 
water ebbs. During the decreaſe it appears turbid, and 
at the full is as clear as cryſtal. The water is not found 
in all the joints, ſome having it, and others not, alter- 
pately. This water is conſidered as an excellent re- 
medy for bruiſes. - 
The canes being cut, are left to dry, whence they ac- 
quire ſuch a degree of ſtrength, as to ſerve either for 
rafters, beams, flooring, or even maſts for the veſlels called 
balzas. Ships which load with cacao are allo ceiled with 
them, to preſerve the timbers from the great heat of that 
fruit. They alſo ſerve as poles for litters, and for a 
vaſt number of other uſes. 

The vijabua is a leaf generally five feet in length, and 
two and a half in breadth; growing wild, without any 
ſtem. The principal rib in the middle is near half an 
inch broad; but all the other parts are perfectly ſoft and 
ſmooth. The under-fide,is green, and the upper white, 
covered with a fine white viſcid down. It is commonly 
uſed for covering houſes; and for packing up ſalt, fiſh, 
and other goods, which are ſent to the mountains, as it 
ſecures them from rain. | 

The bejucos are a kind of woody cordage, of which 
there are two ſorts; one wing from the earth, 
and twining round the trees; the other ftriking its root 
into trees, and from thence deriving. its nouriſhment. 


Both kinds, after growing to a great height, incline 


again to the earth, on which they creep, till they meet 
with another tree, to the top of which they climb as be- 
fore, and then again renew their inclination toward the. 
earth, and thus form a labyrinth of ligatures. Some are 
even ſeen extended, like a cord, from the top of one tree 
to another. They are ſo extremely flexible, that no 
bending or twiſting can break them. The flendereft of 
them are between a quarter and half an inch in diameter; 
but the moſt common ſize is a little above half an inch: 
indeed, there are others much thicker ; but thoſe are of 
little or no uſe, on account of the hardneſs contracted 
in their long growth. They are chiefly uſed for laſhing, 
tying, or faſtening different things together; and by twiſt- 
ing ſeveral of them in the mannex of ropes, they make 
cables and hawſers for balzas and ſmall veſſels; and are 
found to be very durable in the water. - | 
Here are thick foreſts of various kinds of large trees, 
differing in foliage, the diſpoſition of their branches, and 
the ſize of their trunks. a hb level part of this woody 
extent are a great number of quadrupeds and birds, and 
among the Jatter are wild peacocks, buſtards, pheaſants, 
and ſome others. Theſe foreſts are alſo terribly infeſted 
with ſnakes. Among the monkies is one ſpecies ſo very 
rge, that when ſtanding on its hind legs it is little 
leſs than fix feet high. They are black, and in every re- 
ſpeR very ugly, but are eaſily tamed. 
The river Guayaquil abounds with fiſh of various Kinds; 
but their increaſe is yu hindered by the prodigious 
number of alligators, amphibious animals that live both 
in the rivers and adjacent plains, though they are ſeldom 
known to go far from the banks of the river. When tired 
with fiſhing, they leave the water to baſk themſelves in 
the ſun, and then appear rather like rotten wood thrown 
aſhore by the current than living creatures; but, upon, 
perceiving any thing approach them, they immediately 
plunge into the water. They are the largeſt animals 
of the lizard kind; ſome of them here are of ſo monſtrous 
a ſize, as to exceed fifteen feet in length. The head is 
long, turning up at the noſe like the ſnout of a bog, and 
furniſhed with two rows of ſtrong-pointed teeth. During 
the time they lie baſking on the ſhore, they keep their 
huge mouths wide open till filled with muſkettoes, flies, 
_—_ other inſets, when, ſuddenly ſhutting their jaws, 
they ſwallow their prey. They generally avoid a man. 
The whole body of the alligator 1s covered with ſcales, 
impenetrable to a muſket-ball, unleſs it happens to hit 
him in the belly, which is the only vulnerable part. This 
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The female makes a large hole in the ſand near the 
brink of a river, and in it depoſits her eggs, which are 
almoſt as large as thoſe of an oſtrich, and as white as 
thoſe of a hen, but much more ſolid. She general] 
lays about a hundred, continuing in the ſame place till 
they are all depoſited, which is about one or two days: 
She not only covers them with ſand, but, the better to 
conceal them, rolls herſelf over them, and then returns 
to the water, till natural inſtinct informs her that it is 
time to deliver her young from their confinement, 
When ſhe comes to the ſpot, ſhe is followed by the 
male; the then tears up the ſand, and begins breaking 
the eggs, with ſuch care, that ſcarce a ſingle one is 
injured, and a whole ſwarm of little alligators are ſeen 
crawling about. She then takes them on her neck and 
back, to remove them into the water ; but the watchful 
gallinazos ſeize this opportunity to deprive her of ſome; 
and even the male alligator, which indeed comes for no 
other AN devours what he can, till the female has 
reached the water with the few remaining; and then all 
that fall from her back, and do not ſwim, ſhe herſelf 
eats, whence of this formidable brood, happily, no more 
than four or five commonly eſcape. I 

The Nm a ſpecies of the vulture, which we 
have deſcribed in treating of Carthagena, contribute 
greatly to prevent the increaſe of the alligators, th 
being extremely fond of their eggs, in finding hich 
they diſcover extraordinary addreſs. Theſe birds often 
make it their ſole employment to watch the females dur- 
ing the dry ſeaſon, when they lay their eggs, the ſides of 
the river not being then covered with water, conceal- 
ing itſelf among the branches of a tree, where it filently 
obſerves the female alligator till ſhe has laid her eg 
and retires ; but ſhe is no ſooner under the water, than 
the gallinazo darts down on the repoſitory, and with its 
beak, claws, and wings, tears up the ſand, and deyours 
the eggs, leaving only the ſhells, Theſe eggs, when 
freſh, are alſo eaten by the mulattoes. | 

The alligators are not wanting in addreſs in catching 
fiſh, which is their principal food: eight or ten, as it 
were by agreement, draw up at the mouth of a river or 
creek, while others goa conſiderable diſtance up the river, 
and chaſe the fiſh downward, by which means none of 
any ſize eſcape them. The alligators not being able to 
eat under water, on ſeizing a fiſh, raiſe their heads above 
the ſurface, and then devour them. After ſatisfying their 
appetite, they retire to reſt on the banks. hen they 
cannot find fiſh, they betake themſelves to the meadows 
on the banks of the river, and devour colts and calves. 
This is done in the night, that they may ſurpriſe them 
in their ſleep; and it is obſerved, that thoſe alligators that 
have once taſted fleſh, become ſo fond of it, as never to 
feed upon fiſh but when compelled by neceſſity. There are 
indeed many melancholy inſtances of their 5 the 
human ſpecies, eſpecially children who are out of doors 
in the dark; and theſe voracious animals having once 
ſeized them in their mouths, make ſure of their prey, 
againſt that affiſtance which the cries of the victim con- 
ſtantly bring, by haſtening into the water, where they im- 
mediately drown it, and then riſing to the ſurface devour 
it at leiſure. Boatmen, by inconſiderately fleeping 
with one of their arms or legs over the ſide of a boat, 
have been ſeized by theſe animals, and the whole body 
drawn into the water. Thoſe alligators who have once 
feaſted upon human fleſh are known to be the moſt dan- 

erous, and entertain an inſatiable deſire of repeating the 

ame delicious repaſt. | 7 

'The inhabitants of the places where they abound are 
very aſſiduous to deftroy them. Their uſual method 
is by a piece of hard wood, ſharpened at both ends, and 
baited with the lungs of ſome animal; this they faſten to 
a thong, the end of which is ſecured on the ſhore. The 
alligator, on ſeeing the lungs floating on the water, ſnaps 
at the bait, and both points of the wood entering his jaws, 
he is dragged on ſhore with his mouth wide open: he then 
endeavours violently to reſcue himſelf, while the Indians 
bait him, knowing that the greateſt damage he could do 
them would be to throw down ſuch as, for want of care 
or agility, do not keep out of his reach. 5 


is an 1 "ata animal. 
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of the river of the ſame name, in 2* 11 S. latitude, 


and $1* x1/ W. longitude from Greenwich. The old 
Ci 
—— of ſeveral hundred yards; and, for preſerv- 
a communication between them, a brid of timber 
has been conſtructed of about ſix hundred yards in length. 
The city is of conſiderable extent, ſtretching along the 


bank of the river from the lower part of the old town to 


the upper part of the new, near a mile and a half; but 


it is not of a proportionable breadth. . The houſes of 


both towns are built of wood, and many of them covered 
with tiles, though the greateſt part of thoſe in the old 
town are only thatched with leaves. They are, how- 
ever, large and handſome, and have one ſtory above the 
round-floor, In the front are ſhops of all kinds, and 
before them are generally ſpacious-porticos, which, dur- 
ing the rainy ſeaſon, ate the only places where paſſen- 
rs can walk, the ſtreets being utterly impaſſable. Per- 
ons of rank and fortune live in the upper apartments, 
and the ground floors are let to ſtrangers who come to 
trade, or paſs through the city with their goods. _ 
Guayaquil contains as many inhabitants, in proportion 
to its extent, as any Spaniſh city in America; the conti- 
nual reſort of ſtrangers greatly increaſes the number, which 
is computed at twenty thouſand. The inbabitants ca- 
pable of bearing arms are divided into companies of mi- 


litia, according to their rank and complexion, and are 
by themſelves, the corre 


commanded by officers choſen 
gidor being commander in chie 

Though the heat is here equal to that of Panama or 
Carthagena, all the natives, except thoſe born from a 


mixture of blood, ate freſh-coloured, and are eſteemed 


the handſomeſt people not only in the province of Quito, 
but in all Peru. It is remarkable that the natives, not- 
withſtanding the heat of the climate, are not tawny, and 
that though the Spaniards have not naturally ſo fair a 
complexion as the northern nations, their children born 
here of Spaniſh women are very fair; a phznomenon 
which bas yet never been fully accounted for. To theſe 
advantages it muſt be added, that the inhabitants are 
greatly diſtinguiſhed by their elegance and politeneſs. 

The commerce of Guayaquil may be divided into two 
parts, one conſiſting of the products and manufactures 
of its juriſdiction, and the other tranſitory ; its port being 
the place where the goods from the provinces of Peru 
and Terra Firma conſigned to the mountains are landed; 
and, on the other hand, thoſe from the mountains de- 
figned for theſe provinces are brought hither, and ſhipped 
for their reſpective ports. 7 

Chocolate, one of its principal products, is chiefly ex- 
ported to Panama, New Spain, and Peru. Timber, 
which is eſteemed the ſecond article, is chiefly ſent to 
Callao. Theſe branches of trade are of great advantage 
to Grayagquil, from the prodigious quantities exported; 
and the trade of ſalt is not inferior to either, though the 
principal markets to which it is ſent are only the inland 
towns in the province of Quiio. | 
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| The InDians of Qu1To. 


HE diſpoſition of the indians in the province of 
1 Quito is extremely remarkable, and they appear 
to have no reſemblance to the people found there by thoſe 
who firſt diſcovered the country. They at preſent poſſeſs a 
tranquillity not to be diſturbed either by fortunate or un- 
fortunate-events. In their mean apparel they are as con- 
tented as a prince clothed in the moſt ſplendid robes. 
They ſhew the ſame diſregard to riches, and even the 


is built on the fide of a mountain, and the new at 
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days, and 
. | ſupreme enjoyment, 


Qut ro. 
their minds, it being common for them to decline a little 
act of ſervice, though offered a very conſiderable reward. 
Fear cannot ſtimulate, reſpect induce, nor puniſhment 
compel them. They are indeed proof againſt every 
attempt to rouſe them from their natural indolence, in 
which they ſeem to look down with contempt on the 
wiſeſt of mortals. | | 
Their floth is ſo great, that ſcarcely any thing can 
induce them to work. Whatever therefore is neceſſar 
to be done is left to the Indian women, who are ch 
more active; they ſpin and make the half ſhirts and 
drawers which form the only apparel of their huſbands 3 
they cook the proviſions, grind barley, and brew the 
beer called chicha; while the huſband ſits ſquatting on 
his hams, the uſual poſture of the Indians, looking at 
his buſy wife. The only domeſtic ſervice they do, is 
to plow their little ſpot of land, which is ſowed by the 
wife. When they are once ſeated on their hams, no 
reward can induce them to ſtir; ſo that if a traveller 
has loſt his way, and happens to come to one of their 
cottages, they charge their wives to ſay that they are not 
at home. Should the paſſenger alight and enter the cot- 
tage, the Indian would ſtill be ſafe; for having no 
light but what comes through a hole in the door, he 
could not be diſcovered; and ſhould the ſtranger even 
ſee the Indian, neither entreaties nor rewards would pre- 
vail on him to ſtir a ſtep with him. | 
They are lively only in parties of pleaſure, rejoicings, 
entertainments, and eſpecially dancing ; but in all theſe 
the liquor muſt. circulate briſkly, and they continue 
drinking till they are entirely. deprived both of' ſenſe 
and motion. 6, 5 | 
It is remarkable that the Indian women, whether 
maids or married, and Indian young men before they 
are of an age to contract matrimony, are never guilty of 
this vice: it being a maxim among them; that drunken- 
neſs is the privilege of none but: maſters of families, who, 
when they are unable to take care of themſelves, have 
others to take care of them. 144 bu | 
The women preſent the chicha to their huſbands in 
calabaſhes, till their ſpirits are raiſed ;: then one plays 
on a pipe and tabor,. while others dance. Some of the 
beſt voices among the Indian women ſing ſongs in their 
wn Sufus: and thoſe who do not dance, ſquat down 
in the uſual poſture till it comes to their turn. When 
tired with intemperance, they all lie down together, 
without regarding whether they be near the wife of 
another, or their own ſiſter or daughter. Theſe feſti- 
vities ſometimes continue three or four days, till the 
prieſt coming among them, throws away all the chichz, 
and diſperſes the Indians, leſt they ſhould procure more. 
Their funerals are likewiſe ſolemnized with exceſſive 
drinking. The houſe is filled with jugs of chicha, for 
the ſolace of the mourners and other viſitors; the latter 
even go out into the ſtreets, and invite all of. their nation 
who happen to paſs by to come in and drink to the ho- 
nour of the deceaſed. This ceremony laſts four or hve 
ſometimes more, ſtrong: liquor being their 


* 


The Indians in the audience of Quito are ſaid to act 
contrary to all other nations in their marriages; for the 

never make choice of a woman who has not been el 
enjoyed by others, which they conſider as a certain indi- 
cation of her perſonal attractions. After a young man 
has made choice of a woman, he aſks her of her father, 
and having obtained his conſent, they begin to cohabit 
grader as man and wife, and aſſiſt the father-in-law in 
cultivating the land. At the end of three-or four months, 
and frequently of a year, the huſband leaves his bride or 
wife without any ceremony; and perhaps expoſtulates 
with his father-in-law for endeavouring to deceive him, 
by impoſing upon him his daughter, whom no body elſe 


authority and grandeur within their reach is ſo little the 
object of their ambition, that to all appearances it ſeems 
to be the ſame to an Indian, whether he be created an 
alcalde, or obliged to perform the office of a common 
executioner. Among them a reciprocal eſteem is neither 
increafed nor dimini 


had thought worthy of making a bedfellow. But if no 
diſguſt ariſes in the man on this account, or any other, 
after paſſing three or four months in this. commerce, 
which they call amanarſe, or to habituate oneſelf, we 
then marry. This cuſtom is ſtill very common, though 
the whole body of the clergy have uſed all their endea- 
vours to put a ſtop to it. Accordingly they always ab- 
ſolve them of that ſin before they give them the nuptial 
benediction. | | 5 

| 2 


by ſuch circumſtances; the ſame 


moderation appears in their food, and they enjoy their 
. diet with the ſame complacency as others do their 
well-furniſhed tables. Nothing can move them or alter 
2 5 
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The CorDiLLERAs of the Anbes, | 


WE now come to the moſt remarkable mountains 
and deſerts in the Cordilleras of the Andes, near 
the countries laſt deſcribed, It has been obſerved, that 
the dependencies of the juriſdictions of Quito are ſeated 
between the two Cordilleras of the Andes, and that the 
air is more or leſs cold, and the ground more or leſs ſte- 
ril, according to the height of the mountains. Theſe 
barren tracts are called deſerts; for, though all the Cor- 
dilleras are dry, ſome are much more ſo than others; 
and the continual ſnow and froſts render ſome parts of 
them incapable of producing a ſingle plant, and conſe- 
quently they are uninhabitable by man or beaſt, 

Some of theſe mountains, which appear to have their 
baſes reſting on other mountains, riſe to a moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing height, and, reaching far above the clouds, are here, 
although in the midſt of the torrid zone, covered with per- 
petual ſnow. From experiments made with a barometer, 
on the mountain of Cotopaxi, it appeared that its ſummit 
was elevated fix thouſand two hundred and fifty-two 
yards above the ſurface of the ſea, ſomething above 
three geographical miles, which greatly exceeds the 
height of any other mountain-in the known world. 

Cotopaxi became a volcano about the time when the 
' Spamards firſt arrived in this country, A new eruption 
happened in 1743, which had been for ſome days pre- 
ceded by a continual interior rumbling noiſe; after 
which an aperture was made in its ſummit, as alſo three 
others near the middle of its declivity ; theſe parts, 
when the eruption commenced, were buried under pro- 
digious maſſes of ſnow. The ignited ſubſtances which 


were ejected being mingled with a conſiderable quantity | 


of ſnow and ice, melting amidſt the flames, were car- 
ried down with ſuch amazing rapidity, that the plain 
from Callo to Latacunga was overflowed, and all the 
houſes, with their wretched inhabitants, were ſwept 
away in one general and inſtantaneous deſtruction. 
The river of Latacunga was the receptacle of this dread- 
ful flood, till becoming ſwollen above its banks, the tor- 
rent rolled over the adjacent country, continuing to 
ſwecp away houſes and cattle, and rendered the land 
near the town of the ſame name as the river one vaſt 
Jake. Here, however, the inhabitants had ſufficient 
warning to fave their lives by flight, and retreated to a 
more elevated ſpot, at ſome diſtance. During three 
days the volcano ejected cinders, while torrents of lava 
with melted ice and ſnow poured down the ſides of the 
mountain. The eruption continued for ſeveral days 
longer, accompanied with terrible roarings of the wind, 


ruſhing through the craters which had been opened. At 
length all was quiet, and neither ſmoke nor fire were to 
be ſeen; until, in May 1744, the flames forced a| 


paſſage through ſeveral other parts on the fides of the 
mountain; ſo that in clear nights the flames, being re- 
flected by the tranſparent ice, exhibited a very grand 
and beautiful illumination. On the thirteenth of No- 


vember following, it ejected ſuch prodigious quantities | 


of fire and lava, that an inundation equal to the former 
| ſoon enſued, and the inhabitants of the town of Lata- 
cunga, for ſome time, gave themſelves over for loſt. 
The moſt ſouthern mountain of the Cordilleras is that 
of Mecas, or Sangay, which is of a prodigious height, 
and the far greateſt part of it covered with ſnow; yet 
from its ſummit iſſues a continual fire, attended with 
_ exploſions which are plainly heard at forty leagues diſ- 
| tance. The country adjacent to this volcano is entirely 
barren, being covered with cinders ejected from its 
mouth. In this mountain riſes the river Sagay, which, 
being joined by the Upano, forms the Payra, a large river 
which diſcharges itſelf into the Aaranom. 
In order to convey an idea of the climate on the top 
of theſe mountains, we ſhall give ſome account of that 
which prevailed on Pichincha, when Don George Juan 
and Don Antonio de Ulloa were ſtationed there, in order, 
by accurate obſervations, to determine the true figure of 
the earth. From this a judgment may be formed of the 
reſt; the inclemency of the weather being in proportion 
to the height of the mountains. 


Pichincha, though famous for its great height, is twelve 
hundred and ſeventy-eight yards lower than the perpen- 
dicular height of Cotopaxi, and was formerly a vulcano, 
but the mouth, or crater, on one of its ſides is now 
covered with ſand and calcined matter; ſo that at pre- 
ſent neither ſmoke nor fire iſſue from it. Our learned 
authors found the cold on the top of this mountain ex- 
tremely intenſe, the wind violent, and they were fre- 
quently involved in fo thick a fog, or, in other words, 
A cloud, that an object at ſix or eight paces diſtance 
was ſcarcely diſcernible. The air grew clear, by the 
clouds moving nearer to the earth, and on all ſides ſur- 
rounding the mountain to a vaſt diſtance, repreſenting 
the ſea with the mountain ſtanding like an iſland in the 
centre. When this happened, they heard the dreadful 
noiſe of the tempeſts that diſcharged themſelves on Quito, 
and the neighbouting country. They ſaw the lightning 
iſſue from the clouds, and heard the thunder roll far 
beneath them. While the lower parts were involved in 
tempeſts of thunder and rain, they enjoyed a delightful 
ſerenity; the wind was abated, the ſky clear, and the 
enlivening rays of the fun moderated the ſeverity of the 
cold. But, when the clouds roſe, their thickneſs ren- 
dered reſpiration difficult : ſnow and hail fell continu- 
ally, and the wind returned with all its violence; ſo 
that it was impoſſible entirely to overcome the fear of 


| being, together with their hut, blown down the preci- 


pice on whoſe edge it was built, or of being buried in 
it by the conſtant accumulations of ice and ſnow.” Their 
fears were likewiſe increaſed by the fall of enormous 
fragments of rocks. Though the ſmalleſt crevice viſible 
in their hut was ſtopped, the wind was ſo piercing that 
it penetrated through; and though the hut was ſmall, 
crowded with inhabitants, and had ſeveral lamps con- 
ſtantly burning, the cold was ſo great, that each indivi- 
dual was obliged to have a chafing-diſn of coals, and 
ſeveral men were conſtantly employed every morning to 
remove the ſnow which fell in the night. 'B the ſeveri- 
ties of ſuch a climate their feet were ſwelled; and ſo 
tender that walking was attended with extreme pain, 
their hands covered with chilblains, and their lips ſo 
er and chopt that every motion in ſpeaking drew 
blood. | 1447 44966 dos! x 

« There is in all this range. of mountains; as far as I 
have travelled,” ſays AH. Bouguer, who was engaged in 
the ſame expedition with the gentlemen laſt mentioned, 
« certain boundary, beyond which the ſnow never 
melts; this boundary, in the midſt of the torrid zone, 
I found to be two thouſand four hundred and thirty- 
four fathoms above the level of the Soutb-ſea. The 
ſnow indeed falls much lower, but then it is liable to be 
melted the very ſame day; whereas above that it never 


melts, but ſerves to increaſe 

The gather'd winter of a thouſand years.” 
Before we quit this ſubject, it will be proper to men- 
tion a moſt extraordinary phenomenon, which, accord- 
ing to the author juſt mentioned, was viſible, almoſt 
every day, on the tops of theſe mountains; and though 
it is doubtleſs as ancient as the world, it was perhaps 
never before a ſubject of human obſervation. The firſt 
time our author obſerved it was when the company was 
on the top of Pambamorea,' a mountain leſs high than 
Pichincha. A cloud, in which they were involved at 
break of day, diſſipating, they ſaw the riſing ſun ex- 
tremely ſplendid, and the cloud paſſed on the other 
ſide oppoſite to the ſun, where it appeared very thin, 
and was about twenty yards diſtant: from the place 
where they were ſtanding, when they ſaw in it, as 
in a looking- glaſs, the image of each of them; and what 
appeared ſtill more extraordinary, the head was adorned 
with a glory like what is ſeen round the heads of ſaints 
in pictures, each head being as it were the centre of three 
concentric iriſes, of very lively colours, and each with 
the ſame varieties as a rainbow, the red being outward; 
the laſt or moſt external colours of one touched the firſt of 
the following; and at ſome diſtance from them all was 
a fourth arch, entirely white. Theſe were perpendicular 
to the horizon; and as the perſon moved, the phænome- 
non moved alſo. But what was moſt remarkable, though 
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there where ſix or ſeven perſons, each could ſee none but 
his own ſhadow, becauſe the cloud had an uneven ſur- 
| face 
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face. The diameter of the arches gradually altered with 
the aſcent of the ſun above the borizon, and the phæno- 
menon itſelf, after continuing a long time, inſenſibly 
vaniſhed. Don Antonio de Ullea gives a particular deſerip- 
tion of this phænomenon, and M. Bouguar, after de- 
ſcribing it, ſays, ** This was a kind of apotheoſis to each 
ſpectatur; and I cannot forbear mentioning that each 
2 a ſecret pleaſure at ſeeing himſelf adorned with 
all theſe crowns, without perceiving thoſe of his aſſoci- 
ates. I muſt obſerve, however, that this phznomenon 
doth not appear unleſs the aqueous particles of the clouds 
are frozen. | 

In thoſe parts of the mountains which are not ſo high 
as to be pos Fer to an eternal froſt, there grows a kind 
of ruſh, ſeveral other plants, with a few trees of one 
or two ſpecies. | | 8 

Though the ſeverity of the air on theſe deſerts is ſo 
great, that all animals cannot live upon them, yet they 
afford many deer, which feed on the ſtraw or ruſhes pe- 
culiar to thoſe parts; and ſome of them are to be met 
with on the bigheſt mountains, where the cold is intole- 
rable to the human ſpecies. Among the ruſhes are alſo 
bred a great number of rabbits, and ſome foxes. 

The only birds known in thoſe inclement regions are 
partridges, which are ſomething different from thoſe of 
Europe, and nearly reſemble the quail ; alſo condors and 
bummers | 


— 


The conder, a bird larger and ſtronger than the eagle, 
reſembles in its colours and appearance the gallinazo 
already deſcribed, and ſometimes ſoars from the higheſt 
mountains ſo as to be almoſt out of ſight. From its be- 
ing ſeldom ſeen in low places, a ſubtile air ſeems 
bel ſuited for it ; though ſome, that have been tamed 
when young, live in the villages and plantations, They 
are extremely carnivorous, and are frequently known 
to ſeize and fly away with lambs that feed on the heaths 
upon the fides of the mountains. Our author confirms 
this by his on obſervation ; for ſeeing on a hill, ad- 
Joining to one on which he ftood, a flock of ſheep in 

eat confuſion, he perceived a condor flying upward 

it with a lamb in its claws. When at ſome height 
he dropped it; but following it took it up, and let it 
fall a ſecond time; and then winged its way out of fight, 
to avoid the indians, who, at the cry of the boys and 
barking: of the dogs, were running toward the place. 

From moſt. of theſe mountains flow rivers, which 
when too deep to be forded, bridges are made at the moſt 
frequented places. Of theſe there are two kinds, beſide 
thoſe of lone, which are very few. The moſt common 
are of wood, and the reſt of bejycos, the plant we have 


deſcribed as uſed for all the purpoſes of ropes. With re- 


gard to the firſt, they chooſe a place where the river is 
very narrow, and = on each fide high rocks. Theſe 
only conſiſt of four long beams laid over the precipice,- 
forming 2 path about a yard and a half in breadth, juſt 
ſufficient for a man to paſs over on horſeback: and bm 
has rendered theſe ſo familiar, that the people paſs them 
without any apprebenſions. - ; 2140 | 
The bridges of bejucos are only uſed where the breadth | 
of the river will not admit of beams being laid acroſs. 
In their conſtruction ſeveral bejucos are twiſted together, 
in order to form a large cable of the length required. 
Six of theſe are drawn from one fide of the river to the 
other, two of which are conſiderably higher than the 
other four, and ſerve. for rails. Acroſs the latter are 
wattled croſs ſticks of bej and the whole reſembles 
2 fiſhing · net, or Indian hammock, ſtretched from one fide 
of the tiver to the other. As the meſhes of this net are 
mw large, and the foot would be in danger of flippin 
roug 
ſerve for a floor The reader will eaſily conceive,” 
ſays our author, © that the mere weight"of this kind of 
baſket-machine, and much more the weight of a man 
paſſing over, muſt cauſe it to make a prodigious: bend; | 
and if it be conſidered that the paſſenger, When he is in 
the midſt of bis courſe, eſpecially if there is much wind, 
is expoſed to wide ſwingings from fide to fide, to paſs 
fuch a bridge, which is ſometimes more than ninety feet 
long, requires great intrepidity of mind; yet the Inai 
paſa over it running, loaded with the baggage 


and packſaddles af the mules, and laugh to ſee the Eu- 
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ropeans heſitate in venturing.” Moſt of theſe bridges are 
only for men and women, the mules ſwimming over the 
rivers z for their loading being taken off, they are driven 
into the water near half a league above the bridge, that 
they may reach the oppoſite ſhore near it, they being 
carried b far by the rapidity of the ſtream. 

Some rivers, inſtead of a bejuco bridge, are paſſed by 
means of a tarabita, a fingle rope made of bejucos, or 
from thongs cut from the hide of an ox, and conſiſti 
of ſeveral thongs, about ſix or eight inches in thickneſs, 
This rope is extended from one fide of the river to the 
other, and faſtened on each bank to ſtrong poſts, On 
one fide it is faſtened to a wheel, that it may be ſtraight- 
ened or flackened to the degree required. From the 
tarabita hangs a kind of leathern hammock, capable of 
holding a man, ſuſpended by a clue at each end. A 
rope is alſo faſtene& and extended to the ſides of the 
river, for drawing the hammock to the fide intended, 
which a puſh, at its firſt ſetting off, ſends quickly 
to the other ſide. This not only ſerves to carry over 
perſons and loads, but alſo the beaſts themſelves, where 
the rapidity of the ſtream, and the prodigious ſtones 
continually carried along by it, render it impracticable 
for them to {ſwim over, | | 

For carrying over the mules two tarabitas are neceſ- 
ſary, one for each fide of the river, and the ropes are 
much thicker and flacker. On this rope is only one 
clue, which is of wood, and by this the beaſt is ſuſpend- 
'ed, he being ſecured with girts round the belly and neck. 
When this is performed the creature is ſhoved off, and 
preſently landed on the oppoſite fide. Thoſe that 
are accuſtomed to be conveyed over in .this manner 
never make the leaſt motion, but even come of them- 
ſelves to have the girts faſtened round them; yet it is 
with great difficulty they are at firſt brought to ſuffer 
this to be done, and when they find themſelves ſuſpend- 
ed, they kick and fling during their ſhort paſſage. 

The roads over ſome of theſe mountains are not the 
leaſt of thoſe extraordinary particulars relating to them. 
in many places the road is ſo narrow that the mules 
have ſcarce room to ſet their feet, and in others it is a 
continued ſeries of precipices. Beſide, theſe roads are 
full of holes near three quarters of a yard deep, in which 
the mules put their fore and hind feet, ſo that ſome- 
times they draw their bellies and the rider's legs along 
the ground. Indeed theſe holes ſerve as ſteps, without 
which the precipices would be impaſlable ; but ſhould 
the beaſt happen to put his foot between two of theſe 
holes, or not place it right, the rider falls, and, if on the 
ſide of the precipice, inevitably periſhes. 

The manner of deſcending ſeems ftill more dan- 
gerons. On one fide are frequently ſteep eminences, 
and on the ather frightful abyſles ; and as they generally 


e 
follow the direction of the mountain, the 0s. inſtead 


of being on a level, forms ſteep eminences and decli- 
vities. The mules are ſenſible of the caution requiſite 
in theſe deſcents, for, coming ta the top of an eminence, 
they ſtop, and having placed their fore- feet cloſe toge- 
ther, place the hinder feet a little forward, as if going 
to lie down. Having in this attitude taken a ſu of 
the road, they ſlide down with the ſwiftneſs of a meteor. 
The rider has nothing to do but to keep himſelf faſt in 
the ſaddle, for the leaſt motion is ſufficient to diſorder the 
equilibrium of the mule, in which caſe they both un- 
avoidably periſh. The addreſs of the beaſt is extremely 
wonderful; for in this rapid motion, when he ſeems to have 
loſt all government of himſelf, he follows exactly the dif- 
ferent windings of the road, as if he had accurately ſet- 
tled in his mind the courſe he was to follow, and taken 


h, they ftrew- reeds at the bottom, which | every precaution for his ſafety. But the longeſt practice 


of travelling theſe roads cannot entirely free the mules 
from an apparent dread on their arriving on the top of a 
ſteep . declivityz for they not only attentively view the 
road, but tremble and ſnort at the danger. If the rider 
inadvertently endeavours to ſpur them on, they con- 
tinue immovable ; and it is really wonderful to conſider 
how, after having overcome the firſt emotions. of their 
fear, they firetch out their fore-legs, that by preſerving 
a proper equilibrium they may not fall, yet make with 
their body that gentle inclination. neceſſary to follow the 
ſeveral windings of the road; aud afterward their addreis 

| | i 
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in ſtopping themſelves at the end of their impetuous' 
career. 


The Audience of LIMA. 


TH next diviſion of Peru is the audience of Lima, 
which is bounded on the N. by Quito, on the E. 
by the Cordilleras of the Andes, on the S. by the audience 
of Los Charcas, and on the W. by the Pacific Ocean, it 
being about ſeven hundred and ſeventy miles in length 
from N. to S. but of an unequal breadth. | 

The climate and ſoil of this country is uncommonly 
various ; in ſome places it is exceedingly hot, in others in- 
ſupportably cold, and in the city of Lima, where rain 
never falls, it is always temperate. The ſeaſons vary 
within the compaſs of a few miles, and in certain parts of 
the audience all the viciſſitudes of weather are experienced 
in twenty-four hours. It is extremely remarkable that 
no rains fall or rivers flow on the ſea- coaſts, though the 
countty is refreſned by thick fogs, and the heat abated 
by denſe clouds that never condenſe into ſhowers. This 
phznomenan has drawn the attention of many natu- 
_ without their being able ſatisfactorily to account 

It. * 

Spring begins toward the cloſe of the year, that is 
about the end of November or the beginning of De- 
cember, when the vapours which fill the atmoſphere 
during the winter ſubſide, and the ſun, to the great joy 
of the inhabitants, again appears, and the country then 

ins to revive, which, during the abſence of his rays, 
had continued in a ſtate of languor. This is ſucceeded 
by ſummer, which, though hot, from the perpendicular 
direction of the ſun's rays, is far from being inſupport- 
able; the heat, which indeed would otherwiſe be ex- 


- ceflive, being moderated by the ſouth winds, which al- 


ways blow at this ſeaſon, though with no great force. 


Winter begins at the latter end of June or the begin- 


Ning of July, and continues till November or December, 
when the fouth winds begin to blow ſtronger, and to 
produce a certain degree of cold, not indeed equal to 
that in countries where ice and ſnow are known, 
but ſo keen that the light dreſſes are laid by, and 
cloth or other warm ſtuffs worn. During the winter 
the earth is covered with ſo thick a fog, as totally to 
Intercept the rays of the ſun; and the winds, by blow- 
ing under the ſhelter of this fog, retain the particles'they 
contratted in the frozen zone. In this ſeaſon only the 
vapours diſſolve into a very ſmall dew, which every where 
equally moiſtens the earth, by which means all the hills, 
which during the other parts of the year offer nothing to 


tho ſight but rocks and waſtes, are clothed with verdure 


and enamelled with flowers of the moſt beautiful colours. 
Theſe dews never fall in ſueh quantities as to impair the 
roads, or incommode the traveller; a very thin ſtuff will 
not ſoon be wet through; but the continuance of the 
miſts during the whole winter, without being exhaled 
by the ſun, fertilizes every part of the country. * 
Lima is as free from tempeſts as from rain; ſo that 
thoſe of the inhabitants who have neither viſited the 
mountains, nor. travelled into other parts, are abſolute 
ſtrangers to thunder and lightning, and are therefore 
extremely terrified when they firſt hear the ſormer or ſee 
the latter. But it is very remarkable, that what is here 
entirely unknown ſhould be ſo common thirty leagues 
to the E. of Lima; it being no farther to the mountains, 
where violent rains and tempeſts of thunder and light- 
ning are as frequent as at Quito. 8 
| But though the capital is freed from the terror of theſe 
tempeſts, it is ſubject to what is much more dreadful.. 
Earthquakes happen here ſo frequently, that the inha- 
bitants are under continual apprehenſions of being, 
from their ſuddenneſs and violence, buried in the ruins 
of their on houſes: yet theſe earthquakes, though ſo 
ſudden, have their preſages, one of the prineipal of 
which is a-rumbling noiſe in the bowels of the earth, 
about a minute before the ſhocks are felt, that ſeems to 
rvade all the adjacent ſubterraneous part; this is fol- 
Enel by diſmal howlings of the dogs, who ſeem to 
preſage the approaching Sanger, The beafts'of burden 
paſſing the ſtreets ſtop, and by a natural inſtin ſpread 
open ye legs, the better to ſecure themſelves from | 
| OL, . Wt 
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falling. On theſe portents the terrified inhabitants fly 
from their houſes into the ſtreets with ſuch precipita- 
tion, that if it happens in the night they appear quite 
naked]; the urgency of the danget at once baniſhing all 
ſenſe of delicacy or ſhame. Thus the ſtreets exhibit ſuch 
odd and ſingular figures as might afford matter of diver- 
ſion, were it poſſibſe to be diverted in ſo terrible a mo- 
ment. 'This ſudden concourſe is accompanied with the 
cries of children waked out of their ſleep, blended with 
the lamentations of the women, whoſe agonizing prayers 
to the ſaints increaſe the common fear and eonfuſion. 
The men are alſo too much affected to refrain from 
giving vent to their terror; ſo that the whole city ex- 
hibits a dreadful ſcene of conſternation and horror. 
The earthquakes that have happened at the capital 
are very numerous. The firſt fince the eſtabliſhment 
of the Spaniards was in 1582; but the damage was 
much Jeſs conſiderable than in ſome of the ſucceeding. 
Six years after Lima was again viſited by another 
earthquake, fo dreadful, that it is ſtill ſolemnly comme- 
morated every year. In 1609 another happened which 
overturned many houſes. On the twenty-ſeventh of 
November, 1630, ſuch prodigious damage was done in 
the city by an earthquake, that, in acknowledgment of 
its not having been entirely demoliſhed, a feſtival on 
that day is annually celebrated. Twenty-four years 
after, on the third of November, the moſt ſtately edifices 
in the city, and a great numberof houſes, were deftroyed 
by an earthquake; but the inhabitants retiring, few of 
them periſhed. Another dreadful one happened in 
ww 3 but one of the moſt terrible was on the 28th of 
October, 1687. It began at four in the morning, and 
deſtroyed many of the fineſt public buildings and 
houſes, in which a great number of the inhabitants 
periſhed; but this was little more than a prelude to 
what followed; for two hours after the ſhock return 
with ſuch impetuous concuffions, that all was laid in 
ruins, and the inhabitants felt themſelves happy in be- 
ing only ſpectators of the general devaſtation by having 
ſaved their lives, though with the loſs of all their pro- 
perty. During this ſecond ſhock, the fea retiring con- 
ſiderably, and then returning in mountainous waves, 
entirely overwhelmed Callas, which is at five miles 
diſtance from Zima, and all the adjacent country, toge- 
ther with the miſerable inhabitants. From that time fix 
earthquakes have happened at Zima previous to that of 
1746. This laſt was on the twenty-eighth of October, 
at half an hour after ten at night, when the concuſfions 
began with ſuch violence, that in little. more than three 
minutes the greateſt part, if not all the buildings in the 
city, were deſtroyed, burying under their ruins thoſe in- 
habitants who had not made ſufficient haſte into the 
ſtreets and ſquares, the only places of ſafety. - At Tength 
the horrible effects of the firſt ſhock ceaſed 3 but the 
tranquillity was of ſhort duration, the concuſſions 
ſwiftly ſucceeding each other. The fort of Callas alfa 


| ſunk into ruins ; but what it ſuffered from the earthquake 


in its building was inconſiderable, when compared to 
the dreadful cataſtrophe which followed; for the ſea, as 
is uſual on ſuch occaſions, receding to a conſiderable 
diſtance, returned in mountainous waves, foaming with 
the violence of the agitation, and ſuddenly buried Callao 
and the neighbouring country in its Hood. This, 


however, was not entirely effected by the firſt ſwell of 


the waves; for the ſea retiring farther, returned ſtill 
with greater impetuoſity, and covered both the walls 
and other buildings of the place; ſo that what even had 
eſcaped the firſt inundation was totally overwhelmed by 
thoſe ſucceeding mountainous' waves. "Twenty-three 
ſhips and veſſels, great and ſmall, were then in the har- 
bour, nineteen of which were ſunk, and the other 
four, among which was a frigate named St. Fermin, were 
carried by the force of the waves to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance up the country. The terrible inundation and 
earthquake extended to other parts on the coaſt, and 
ſeveral towns underwent the ſame fate as the city of 


within two days after it began, amounted, according to 
the bodies found, to thirteen hundred, b. fide the maimed 


and wounded, many of which lived only a ſhort time jn 
great torture. e 33 8 : 
g'D The 


Lima; where the number of perſons who 'perifhed, | 
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The country 


ducing all kinds of grain and a prodigious variety of 
fruit; here induſtry and art ſupply that moiſture which 
the clouds withhold. The ancient yncas of Peru 
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The negroes, mulattoes, and their deſcendants, form 


po principal part of the inhabitants, and of theſe are 
moſt of the mechanics; though here the Europeans alſo 


follow ſuch employments; for gain being the univerſat 


cauſed ſmall canals to be formed, in order to conduct] paſſion, the inhabitants purſue it by means of any trade, 


the waters of the rivers to every part of the country. 
The Spaniards finding theſe uſeful works executed to 
their hands, had only to keep them in order, and by 
theſe are watered ſpacious fields of barley, large mea- 
dows, plantations, vineyards and gardens, all yielding 
uncommon plenty. Lima differs from Quito, where the 
fruits of the earth have no determined ſeaſon ; for here 


the harveſt is 
in the proper 


Beſide the orchards, fields, and gardens, with which 
the country is delightfully variegated, there are other 
where nature ſpontaneouſly furniſhes beautiful 
proſpects for the inhabitants, and plenty of excellent 
food for their cattle, particularly the hills of St. Chri/to- 
pber and Amancaes, whoſe perpetual verdure, diverſified 


in ſpring with 


neighbouring inhabitants to a nearer enjoyment of the 
beauties it preſents at a diſtance to their view. The 
parts in the neighbourhood of the city, to the extent of 
fix or eight leagues, offer the like entertainment, and ac- 


cordingly many 
and — 


rogatives of 


whether military, civil, criminal, or relating to the re- 
venue. Under him are officers and tribunals for exe- 
cuting the ſeveral departments of government, and he 
fills. up all vacant poſts. He has a body guard of a 
hundred and fixty horſe, under the command of a cap- 
tain and lieutenant, all in a blue uniform richly laced 
with ſilver: a body of fifty halberdiers who do duty in 
the rooms leading to the royal audience-chamber, who 
have waiſtcoats of crimſon velvet, with a broad gold 
lace: befide theſe there is another guard within the pa- 
lace, conſiſting of a detachment from the garriſon of 
Callao. All theſe are occaſionally employed in executing 
the viceroy's orders, and enforcing the decrees of the 


tribunals, after 
viceroy, beſides 


councils relating to the finances and war, gives daily au- 
dience to all ranks of people. 44 7214 

This officer has an annual ſalary of ſeven thouſand 
one hundred and fixty-ſeven pounds ſterling, beſide his 
lawful perquiſites, which amount to three times that 
ſum. Here is a court of inquiſition. ; | 

The inhabitants of Lima are compoſed. of Spaniards, 
negroes, Indians,  Meſtizos, and other caſts. proceeding 
from the mixture of all three. The Spaniſb families are 
very numerous; Lima, according to the loweſt com- 
putation, containing ſixteen or eighteen thouſand whites. 
Among theſe are reckoned a third or a fourth. part of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed nobility of Peru, in which num- 
ber are inciuded no leſs than forty-five counts and: mar- 
quiſſes. The number of knights belonging to the ſe- | 
veral military orders is alſo very conſiderable. | Beſide 
theſe there are ſome gentlemen of large eſtates, but with- 
out titles; one of whom traces his deſcent. from the 
ancient yncas of Peru, and to this family. the. kings 


of Spain have 
and privileges. 


Commerce is 


at Lima, that the greateſt fortunes have been raiſed 

x; — it; and thoſe who have not a ſufficient eſtate are here 
deſpiſed, if through indolence or neglect they do not 
engage in commercial concerns, in order to mend their 
circumſtances, for here a royal proclamation has temoved 
all the prejudices of the Spaniards againſt trade, by wiſely 


declaring, that 


clude from nobility or the military orders. 


amuſements. 

Although the ſummer here is hot, yet venomous crea- 
tures are unknown; and the ſame may be ſaid of the ter- 
ritory called Valles, though here are ſome ports, as Tumb:z 
and Pura, where the heat is almoſt as great as that of Gu- 
| This fingularity can therefore proceed from no 

other cauſe than the natural drought of the climate. 

The viceroy of Lima uſually reſides in that city; his 
government is triennial ; he enjoys all the pomp and 


as no one is deſpiſed here, as at Quito, for working at a 


trade which is followed by mulattoes. 


The third and laſt claſs of the inhabitants are the Ju- 


dians and Mefiizos, who are few in proportion to the 
largeneſs of the city, and the multitude of the ſecond 
claſs. They are chiefly employed in agriculture, in 
making l ware, and bringing all kinds of provi- 


thered in, and the trees drop their leaves | ſions to market; the domeſtic ſervices being chiefly per- 


ſon. 


elegant flowers, ſeems to invite the 


families reſort thither for change of air 


royalty, and is abſolute in all affairs, 


they have received his aſſent. The 
afliſting at the courts of juſtice, and the 


* 


granted ſeveral diſtinguiſhed honours 
ſo far from being conſidered as a diſ- 


formed by negroes and mulattoes. 
Lima is the general emporium of trade of every kind, 


the centre of the products and manufactures of other 


provinces, together with thoſe of Europe imported by 
the galleons, and the ſtaple of the whole kingdom. All 
the wealth of the ſouthern provinces pours into this ca- 
pital, and is diſcharged into the fleet which fails with 
the galleons from Callas to Panama. At the head of 
this commerce is the tribunal del Conſulado, which ap- 
points commiſſaries to reſide in the other cities of its 
dependence all over Peru. When commodities arrive 
at Zima, the meichants remit to their correſpondents 
ſuch goods as have been beſpoke, reſerving the reſt in 
warehouſes to diſpoſe of, on their own account, to the 
traders who then reſort to Lima, The produce of the 
ſales in the interior country is ſent to Lima in bars of 
filyer, and a kind of amalgama of mercury and filver- 
duſt, which is coined in the mint of the city. The re- 
mittances ſent to Lima during the interval between the 
flotillas, are expended in the manufaQures of the coun- 
iy, great quantities of which come from the province 
of Quito, and the conſumption is very large; they bein 

worn by all the lower claſs of people who cannot afford 
to purchaſe European ſtuffs. Lima has alſo its particular 
trade with the kingdoms both of North and South Ame- 
rica. The moſt confiderable commodity imported from 
the former is ſnuff, brought from the Havannab to 
Mexico, - thence tranſported to Lima, and conveyed 
by the merchants of that city all over the province of 

ru. Thoſe who deal in this merchandize never en- 

gage in any other branch of commerce, except in the 
ale of perfumes, 22 ambergris, and - muſk, 
From New Spain, Lima receives tar, neptha, indigo, 
and iron; from Terra Firma is imported leaf tobacco, 
which is greatly uſed, by putting a ſmall roll in the 
mouth called a limpian, both by the gentlemen and la- 
dies, as well as by the vulgar; from Terra Firma are 
alſp imported pearls, and a few other articles. The 
timber uſed in building houſes, ſhips, and boats, is 


brought from Guayaquil, together with chocolate. The 


coaſts of Naſca and Piſco ſend to Lima raiſins, olives, 
wine, brandy, and oil; and the kingdom of Chili flour, 
wheat, dried fruits, wine, lard, leather, cordage, and 


| ſome gold. Copper and tin are brought from Coguimbe ; 


and from the mountains of Caxamarca and Chacapoyas 
are brought a ſort of canvas made of cotton for fails, &c. 
From the ſouthern provinces are ſent Vicuna wool for 
making hats, and ſome ſtuffs of a peculiar fineneſs ; and 
laſtly, from Paraguay is ſent the herb called by that name, 
of which there is an amazing conſumption. | 
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| CALLAO is the port of ; Lima, from which it is 


diſtant five miles, and extends along the ſea-coaſt 
on a low flat point of land. The Spamards have no 
harbour equal to this in the South Sea, for beauty, ſe- 
curity, and convenience; for the. largeſt veſſels may 
lie with perfect ſafety in the road, the water being ex- 
tremely deep, and the port ſheltered from the winds 
by the iſland of St. Laurence, which alſo: breaks the 
ſurges rolling from the S. W. The town from the 
ſea makes a tolerable figure, it having ſeveral public 
ediſices; and, beſide the churches, there are five 
monaſteries; though, according to ſome authors, the 


commerce in the Indies ſhould not ex- 


inhabitants do not exceed four or five hundred. 


The 


Los CHAR CAS, &c. 


The government has expended large ſums of money in 
iving this important harbour all the advantages of 
Wenge which art could beſtow. Hence Callao is con- 
ſidered in Spain as almoſt impregnable, though in fact 
both the garriſon and fortifications are very inconſider- 
able. The latter conſiſted of an incloſure on the land 
fide, flanked by ten baſtions, and ſeveral redans and plain 
| baſtions on the edge of the ſea, with tour ſtrong batteries 
to command the port and road ; but theſe being in a man- 
ner demoliſhed in the laſt great earthquake, they have 
never ſince been thoroughly repaired, the money appro- 
priated by the government having been expended for 
other purpoſes, more agreeable to the viceroy of Peru. 


A judgment may be formed of the importance of this | 


harbour, trom what has been ſaid of the commerce of 
Lima, which is chiefly carried on by this channel. Two 
flotas annually ſail from hence; the former about the 
cloſe of February, which having received the filver ſent 
from Potoſi, returns in March. In the beginning of 
May the other flota ſails for Panama with all the trea- 
ſures of Potoſi, the wealth of Chili brought by the Yalpa- 


raiſo fleet, and the royal revenues and merchandize 


brought from the moſt diſtant parts of Peru and Los 
Charcas. Beſide theſe fleets, there annually ſail from this 
port two ſhips from Acapulco, freighted with gold and 
filver, and the commodities they bring back are lodged 
in the magazines here, and dealt out to all the ſouthern 
provinces of America. 

This town and the city of Lima are the principal 
places in the archbiſhopric of that name. The audi- 
ence of Lima is alſo divided into four biſhoprics, Truxillo, 
Guamanga, Cuſco, and Arequipa. : 

The dioceſe of Truxillo lies to the N. of the archiepiſ- 
copal dioceſe of Lima, and, like all the others, is di- 
vided into ſeveral juriſdictions. The city of Trxux- 
ILLO is ſeated in 8* 6” S, latitude, in a pleaſant ſituation, 
though in a fandy foil. ' 

In the dioceſe of Guamanga is a rich quickſilver mine, 
from which the inhabitants of a neighbouring town 

rocure their whole ſubſiſtence; the coldneſs of the air 
in that place checking the growth of all kinds of grain 
and fruit, ſo that they are obliged to purchaſe them 
from their neighbours,” The quikſilver mines wrought 
here ſupply all the ſilver mines in Peru with that neceſ- 
ſary mineral, and, notwithſtanding the prodigious quan- 
tities already extracted, no diminution 1s perceived. 
© 'Cvsco is the moſt ancient city in Peru, it being of the 
fams date with the empire of the yncas, and was founded 
by them as the capital of the empire,” On the mountain 
contiguous to the N. part of the city are the ruins of a 
famous fort built by the yncas, whence it appears 
that their deſign was to incloſe the whole mountain with 
a prodigious wall, of ſuch. conſtruction, as to render its 
aſcent abſolutely impracticable to an enemy, in order to 
prevent all approach to the city, This wall was entirely 
of free-ſtone, and ſtrongly built, ſome of the ſtones be- 
ing of a prodigious — cnt The city of Caſco is 
nearly equal to that of Lima. 1 552 45 
In this biſhopric are ſeveral mines 
that are extremely rich. 
The fourth dioceſe of the audience of Lima is Arequi- 
pa, which contains the city of the fame name, one of the 
fave in all Peru. It is delightfully ſeated in a plain; 
the houſes are well built of ſtone, and are generally lofty, 
commodious, finely decorated on the outſide, and neatly 
furniſhed within. The temperature of the air is extreme- 
ly agreeable, the cold being never exceſſive, nor the heat 
troubleſome ; ſo that the fields are always clothed with 
verdure, and enamelled with flowers, as in a perpetual 
ſpring. But theſe advantages are allayed by its bein 
frequently expoſed to dreadful earthquakes z for by theſe 
convulſions of nature it has been four times Jaid in 
ruins. The city is, however, very populous, and among 
its inhabitants are many noble families. 1 Has 
In this biſhopric are ſeveral gold and ſilver mines, and 
in ſome parts are large vineyards, from which conſider- 
able quantities of wine and brandy are made. Among 
the other productions is Guinea pepper, in which the ju- 
riſdiction of Africa in this dioceſe carries on a very advan- 
tageous trade, the annual produce of theſe plantations 
bringing in no leſs than ſixty thouſand dollars per an- 


* 


of gold and ſilver, 


SOUTH 


author aſſerts, from very good authority, that before 
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num. The pods of this pepper are about a quarter of a 

yard in length, and, when gathered, are dried in the ſun 
and packed up in bags of ruſhes, each bag containing an 
aroba, or a quarter of a hundred weight, and thus they 
are exported to all parts. Other places of this juriſdic- 
tion are famous for vaſt quantities of large and excellent 
olives, far 2 the fineſt produced in Europe, they 
being nearly the ſize of a hen's egg. th | 


The Audience of Los Cyarcas, or La PLATA ; the 
mountain of PoTosI, and the city of PL ATA. 


HE audience of Cyarcas, the laſt divifion of Peru, 
is equal in extent to that of Lima; but many of. 
its parts are not ſo well inhabited, ſome being full of 
vaſt deſerts and impenetrable foreſts, while others have 
extenſive plains intercepted by the ſtupendous height of 
the Cordilleras: the country is inhabited only in ſuch parts 
as are free from thoſe inconveniences. It is bound- 
ed on the N, by the dioceſe of Cuſco, and reaches ſouth- 
ward to Buenos Ayres; on the E. it extends to Brafil ; 
and on the W. reaches to the Pacific ocean, particularly 
at Atacama. The remainder of the province borders on 
the kingdom of Chili. | if 82 

This audience is divided into the archbiſhopric of 
Plata, and five biſhoprics. We ſhall begin with the 
former. | | P94 ar! 

The famous mountain of Potaſi is known all over the 
commercial world for the immenſe quantity of ſilver it 
has produced. The diſcovery of this amazing treaſure 
happened at the commencement of the year 1545, by a 
fortuitous accident. An Indian, by ſome called Hu- 
alpa, and by others Gualca, purſuing ſome wild goats up 
this mountain, and coming to a very ſteep part, laid 
hold of a ſhrub in order to aſcend with greater celerity; 


but the ſhrub being unable to ſupport his weight, came 


up by the roots; diſcovering at the ſame time a maſs 
of fine ſilver, and ſome lumps of the ſame metal, among 
the clods that adhered to the roots. This Indian, who 
lived at Porco, haſtened home with theſe firſt- fruits of 
his diſcovery, waſhed the ſilver, and made uſe of it, re- 
pairing when his ſtock was nearly exhauſted to his abun- 
dant reſource. At length a friend of his; named Guanca, 
obſerving the happy change in his circumſtances, be- 
came curious to know the cauſe, and was ſo impor- 
tunate in his requeſts that Hualpa at length revealed the 
ſecret to him. For ſome time they repaired in concert 
to the mountain and obtained abundant ſupplies, till 
Hualpa refuſing to impart his method of purifying the 
metal, Guanca revealed the important ſecret to his maſ- 
ter Villaroel, a Spaniard, who alſo lived at Porco. On 


this information he went, in April 1545, to' view this 
rich aperture in the- mountain, and the mine immedi- 


ately began to be worked with immenſe advantage. .. 
1 he firſt mine was called the Diſcoverer, from its diſ- | 
covering other ſources of riches, farther removed from 


the ſurface: in a few days another was found equally 


rich, and called the Tin Mine: ſince that another has 
been diſcovered, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Rica, or rich, it ſurpaſſing all the reſt. It was after- 
ward ſucceeded by one named the Aſendiama. Theſe 


are the principal mines of Potoſi; but there are ſeveral 


ſmaller veins croſſing the mountain on all ſides. | 
On a report of theſe important diſcoveries, people from 
all parts repaired to Potaſi, particularly from the city of 
Plata, which is ſituated about ſeventy-five miles from the 
mountain; ſo that at preſent the town of Poroft is near ſix 
miles in circuit, and inhabited by many noble families, 
particularly thoſe concerned in the-mines. Though the 
air of the mountain is ſo extremely cold as to render the 
adjacent country remarkably barren, it arp ace neither 
corn, fruit, nor herbs; yet the town is ſo plentifully. 
ſupplied as to enjoy' an abundance of eyery kind, and 
the trade for proviſions is greater here than in any other 
place, except Lima. Some provinces ſend the beſt of 
their corn and fruit, others their cattle, others their ma- 
nufactures, and thoſe who trade in European goods reſort 
to Potaſi as to a market where there is a great demand, 
and no want of filver to give in exchange. A Spaniſh 
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the year 1638 it appeared, by 


the produce of the ſilver amounted to three hundred 


ninety-five millions ſix hundred and. gineteen thouſand 
dollars; which in ninety-three years, the time it had 


then been diſcovered, amounted to farty-one millions two 
'the lama. 


hundred fifty- five thouſand and forty-three dollars per 
annum. Hence an idea may be formed of the vaſt trade 
which has for many years been carried on in this town, 
and is till likely to continue for a long time, its whole 
trade conſiſting in the ſilver extracted from this moun- 
tain; and though ſome diminution has been perceived in 
its produce, it is till very conſiderable. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Potoſi are the hot medicinal 
baths, called Don Diego, whither ſome reſort for health, 
and others for diverſion. | 

In the province of CAR AN OAS, which is remarkably 
cold, is a great number of ſilver mines, conſtantly work- 
ed; among which, one called Turco, is very remarkable 
for a fort of ore termed by miners machacado, the fibres 
of the filver forming an admirable intertexture with the 
ſtones in which they are contained. Mines of this kind 
are generally the richeſt. Beſide theſe there are others 
in this — ; for in the barren ſandy deſerts ex- 
tending toward the coaſt of the Pacific ocean are found, by 
digging in the ſand, detached lumps of ſilver unmixed 
with any ore or ſtone but what adheres to ſome parts of 
the metal. The lumps are called papas, from their being 
taken out of the ground in the ſame manner as that root. 
Theſe lumps of ſilver are of a different compoſition from 
thoſe in the mines, having all the appearance of 
melted filver, In them the filver forms a maſs, and the 
ſurface is covered over with black terrene particles, that 
hape all the marks of calcination ; but few or none of 
them are mixed with the ſilver. The fize and figure of 
theſe lumps are very different, ſome weighing about two 
marks, or ſixteen ounces, and ſome above a hundred 
marks. Theſe lumps of filver are found in different parts 
of the ſame ground, though not often near one another. 
The city of PLArA, which received its name from 
the filver mines in its neighbourhood, ſtands in a ſmall 
plain environed by eminences that defend it from the 
winds; Api th ee tf 1 943 ba*igy 
To from Plata runs the river Cachimayo, 
which has on its banks ſeveral pleaſant ſeats of the inha- 
bitants; and about ſix leagues in the road leading to 
Pata is the river Pilcomayo, which is paſſed over by a 
large ſtone- bridge. During ſome months in the year 
this river furniſhes the city of Plata with great plenty of 
delicious fiſh: among theſe is one called the dorads, 
which generally weighs between twenty and twenty-five 
pounds. The other proviſions, as bread, fleſh, and 
fruits, are brought from the neighbouring provinces. 


The dioceſes in the audience of Plata are, La Pax, 


Santa Crux, de la Sierra, Tucuman, Paraguay, and Buenos 
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\ K FE ſhall begin with that of La Paz, which is 
| divided into fix juriſdictions. In the mountain- 
ous parts of this dioceſe are large woods of valuable zamber, 
but infeſted with tygers, /eopards, and bears; they have 
alſo a few deer, and a great number of cattle of the Eu- 
ropean kinds, which feed on the heaths; as do alſo 
lamas, guanaces, and vicunas. i. nit 
The lama in ſeveral particulars reſembles the camel, as 
in the ſhape of its head, neck, and ſome other parts; but 
has no bunch on its back, and is much ſmaller, cloven- 
footed, and of a different colour; for though moſt of 
them are brown, ſome are black, others white, and others 
of different colours. Its pace reſembles that of a camel, 
and its height is equal to that of an aſs between one and 
two years old. The Indians and Spaniards uſe them as 
beafts of burden, and they anſwer very well for any load 
under a hundred weight. Anciently the Indians uſed to 
eat the fleſh of this animal, as they ſtill do the fleſh of 
ſuch as are paſt their labour, and ſay there is no differ- 
ence between it and mutton, except its being ſomething 
ſweeter. It is a very docile animal, eaſily kept; its 
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A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
tho public accounts, that | whole power of defence conſiſts in ejecting from its 


I uiction is of large extent, not many Sganiar 
in it; and its few towns are in general miſſions compre- 


LaPaz, &c, 


noſtrils a viſcous matter, which is ſaid to give the itch 
to any one on whom it falls; ſo that the Indians, who 
firmly believe this, are very cautious in provoking it. 

'The guanaco and the vicuna are but little different from 

The guanaco is largers and its wool long and 
barſh ; the wicuna, which is ſmaller than the lama, hag 
ſhorter and finer wool, and is brown. all over the body, 
except the belly, which is whitiſh. The laſt are of great 
ſervice in the mines, carrying metals in ſuch rugged 
roads as would be impaſſable to any other beaſts. 

In the Cordiljeras, near the city, is a mountain of re- 
markable height, called mani, which doubtleſs con- 
tains immenſe riches ; for a crag of 'it. being ſome years 
ago ſevered by a flaſh of lightning, — falling on 
à neighbouring mountain, ſuch a quantity of gold 
was found in the fragments, that for ſome time that 
metal was ſold at Paz for eight pieces of eight per ounce; 
but its ſummit being perpetually covered with ice and 


ſnow, no mine has been opened in the mountain. 


In this dioceſe is the lake of T:ticaca, which is ſome- 
what of an oval figure, and about eighty miles in circum. 
ference, and the water in ſome parts ſeventy or eighty 
fathoms deep. Ten or twelve large rivers, belide a great 
number of ſmaller ſtreams, empty themſelves into it. 


The water, though neither bitter nor brackiſh, is turbid, 


and its taſte ſo nauſeous that it cannot be drank. This 
lake contains ſeveral iſlands, among which is one of a 
conſiderable ſize, on which the yncas erected a magnifi- 
cent temple to the ſun, the walls of which were covered 
with plates of gold and ſilver; but this immenſe maſs 
of riches the Indians, on ſeeing the rapaciouſneſs of the 
Spaniards on their conquering the country, are ſuppoſed 
to have thrown into the lake, to prevent its falling into 
ſuch hands. 5 

The city of La Pax is of a middling ſize, and from its 
fituation among the breaches of the Cordilleras, the ground 
on which it ſtands is unequal, and it is alſo ſur- 
rounded by mountains. When this river is increaſed, 
either by the rains, or the of the ſnow on 


| meltin 
the mountains, its current forces = large maſſes of 


rocks with ſome grains of gold, which are found after 


the flood has ſublided, Hence ſome idea may be formed 
of the riches incloſed in the bowels of theſe mountains; 


a remarkable proof of which in the year 1730, 


when an Indian, waſhing his feet in the river, diſcovered 


ſo large a lump of gold, that the marquis de, Caftle Fuerte 
gave twelve thouſand pieces of eight for it, and ſent it 
as a preſent to the king of Sn. 
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HE biſhopric of Santa Cruz de la Sierra is a govern 
ment and captain-generalſhip, and though its jure” 
are foun 
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hended under the name of miſſions of Paraguay. 

The city of Sax rA Cxuz, the capital of this govern- 
ment, ſtands eighty or ninety leagues E. of Plata, but 
is neither large nor well built, nor has any thing anſwer- 
able to the name of a city. The hauſes are of ſtone 
covered with palm- leaves. eee a 

The miſſions belonging to the Jeſuits in the parts de- 
pendant on this biſhopric are called Indios Cbhiguitos, or 
Little Indians, a name they received from the Spaniards 
from the extreme ſmallneſs of the doors of their houſes. 
Their country lies between Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and 
the lake of Xarayes, whence tbe river Paraguay has its 
riſe; and being increaſed by the conflux of others, 
farms the famous river of Plata. About the cloſe of the 
laſt century the Jeſuits began to preach to theſe Indians; 
and had ſuch ſucceſs, that in 17.32 they had formed ſeven 
towns, each conſiſting of above ſix hundred families, and 
were then building others for aſſembling under their laws 
the great number of Indians they brought, over to the 

The Indios Chiguitaos are active and well made, and 
their courage has been ſrequently experienced by the Por- 
tugueſe, who uſed to make incurkons into their country, 
. 5 1 = in 


PARAGUAY: 


in order to carry off the inhabitants for ſlaves: but the 
valour of theſe Indians has compelled their enemies to keep 
within their own limits. The arms of the Indians are 
poiſoned arrows, muſkets, and ſabtes. Though their 
language is different from that of the other nations of 
Paraguay, they have nearly the ſame cuſtoms. Bordering 
on theſe is another nation of Indians, who have always 
ftrenuouſly refuſed to liſten to the miſſionaries. 

The biſhopric or government of Tucuman lies in the 
centre of this part of America, beginning S. of the river 
Plata, beyond the towns of Chicas, which furniſh Indians 
for the mines of Potoſi; on the E. it borders on Paraguay 
and Buenos Ayres, reaching weſtward to the kingdom of 
Chili, and ſouthward to the plains of Magellan. The 
territories of this government are of ſuch extent, that 
they reach above two hundred leagues from N. to 8. 
and in ſome parts little leſs than an hundred from E. to 
W. ; but all the towns are ſmall, and built without 
either order or ſymmetry, The principal part of the 
country is not habitable, either from the want of water, 
or the impenetrable foreſts with which it is covered; and 
the Spaniards are prevented from extending their ſettle- 
ments by the —__ of the free Indians, who take all 
opportunities to deſtroy them. 


| PARAGUAY. 
1 fourth biſhopric of the audience of Charcas is 
Paraguay, which lies to the E. of Tucuman, and is 
bounded on the N. by Santa Crux de la Sierra; on the 
S. by the Rio d- la Plata and Buenos Ayres; and on the 
E. by the Portugueſe ſettlements along the coaſt. 

In 1 580 the Jeſuits were firſt admitted into theſe fer- 
tile regions, where they afterward founded, in the reign 
of Philip III. at the commencement of the 17th century, 
the famous miſſions which in Europe go by the name of 
Paraguay, and in America, with more propriety, by that 
of Uraguay, from the river of that name, on which they 
are ſituated. They were always divided into colonies, 
which at firſt were weak and few, but by gradual. progreſs 
have been increaſed to the number of thirty-ſeven, vix. 
twenty-nine to the weſtward of the Uraguay, and eight 
on the eaſtward ; each of which was governed by two 
Fefuits, who wore the habit of the order, one of whom 
was rector, and the other his curate. Two motives,” 


| 


ſays M. de Bougainville, which ee are allowed 


to combine, if they do not claſh, namely religion and 
intereſt, made the 1 monarch defirous of the- con- 
verſion of the Indians b making them catholics, they 
became civilized, and the Spaniſo monarchy became 
poſſeſſed of an extenſive country, enjoying every advan- 
of climate and of ſoil. This was opening a new 
fource of wealth to the mother-country, and making 
proſelytes to the church.” The Feſuits undertook to 
effect theſe purpoſes, but they repreſented, that in order 
to accompliſh fo difficult an enterpriſe, they ought to be 
made independent of the governors of the province, and 
that eyen no Spaniards ſhould be allowed to come into 
the country. They pleaded, that the vices of Europeans 
would contaminate their proſelytes, and either obſtruct 
or render ineffectual their converſion to Chriſtianity : 
they Jikewiſe urged, that the Spaniſb haugh tinefs would 
diſguſt cheſe ſimple children of nature. The force of 
this reaſoning was admitted by the court of Spain, and 
the miſſionaries were inveſted with an authority ſubject 
only to the control of the king of Spain and his council: 
they were alſo affifted with 60,000 piaſtres yearly from 
the royal treaſury, to enable them to make ſettlements, 
on condition, that as the colonies ſhould be formed, and 
| the lands be cultivated, the Indians ſhould annually pay 
a piaſtre per head to the vow from the age of eighteen 
to ſixty. It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that the miſſion- 
aries mould teach the Indians the Spaniſb language; but 
this /injuntion, it ſeems, has not been complied with. 
Thus powerfully ſupported,” the holy fathers entered 
on their work with equal zeal and fagacity, The full 
exertion of their talents was neceſſary, to gain an aſcen- 
geney over the minds of a ſavage and inconſtant race of 
men; attached to indolence and independence, and to 
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were many and great; they increaſed at every ſtep. The 
miſſionaries learned the language of the country, and In 
ſome meaſure conformed to its manners; their kindneſſes 
and attentions at laſt brought theſe wild diſorderly in- 
habitants of the woods to yield a voluntary obedience. 
The Feſuits made uſe of that reverence with which they 
had inſpired the Indians, in eſtabliſhing the moſt ſolid 
and real authority, a dominion over the mind. They 
then collected them into fixed habitations, gave them 
laws, introduced uſeful and polite arts among them; and 
of a barbarous nation, without civilized manners, and 
without religious principles, they made a placid and well 
governed people, who ſtrictly obſerved the Chriſtian ce- 
remonies. Theſe Indians, charmed with the perſuaſive 
eloquence of their apoſtles, willingly obeyed a ſet of men; 
whom they were convinced would ſacrifice themſelves 
for their happineſs ; accordingly, when they aimed at 
forming an idea of the king of Spain, they repreſented 
him, to their imagination in the habit of the order of St. 
Ignatius. . 

The enlightened parts of Eurape were agreed in pro- 
nouncing an eccleſiaſtical form of government the moſt 
inſupportable of tyrannies, when the conduct of theſe 
miſſionaries in forming their eſtabliſhment ſhewed the 
poſſibility of that principle being fallacious. Than this 


| magical government, founded by ſpiritual arms alone, 


and maintained by the charms of perſuaſion, what inſti- 
tution could appear more honourable to human nature ! 
The laws eſtabliſhed by the miſſions were conſidered as 
inſtitutions calculated to diſtribute happineſs and wiſuom 
among men. Here was formed a ſociety inhabiting a 
fertile land, in a happy climate, of which all the members 
were induftrious, without being actuated by the princi- 
ples of ſelf-intereſt : the produce of all labour being faith- 
fully conveyed into public ſtorehouſes, whence every in- 
dividual was ſupplied with every neceſſary for his nou- 
riſhment, dreſs, and houſekeeping. The man in full vi- 
gour feeds by his labour the new-born infant; and when 
time has conſumed his ſtrength, his fellow-citizens make 
him a like return of ſervices. The private houſes conve- 
nient, the public buildings magnificent; the worſhip uni- 
form, and ſcrupulouſly attended; this happy people, 
knowing neither the dictinction of rank nor of nobility, 
ſeemed to be equally ſheltered againſt the miſchiefs ariſing 
from ſuperabundance on the one hand, and want on the 
other. | 5-26 

The great diſtance, and the?illuſion of perſpective, 
made the miſſions bear this aſpect in the eyes of all 
Europe. But the theory has ſince been found to be 


1 widely different from the execution of this plan of go- 


vernment. The poor Indians, whoſe minds were 
moulded to the purpoſes of their inſtructors, ſunk into a 
torpid ſtate of inſenſibility. If they actually endured 
no miſery, they were equally deprived of all enjoyment. 
Theſe poor wretches were clothed with a callico-ſhirt, 

and received an allowance of meat, maize, and caamini z- 
but they were in return obliged to drudge for the fathers, 
in planting the Paraguay tea, cotton, tobacco, and ſugar. - 
Every ounce of cotton and caamini raiſed by theſe 1elf- - 
devoted ſlaves, was required to be delivered into the 
fociety's ſtorehouſes, whence they were tranſported 
and fold for the benefit of the miſſionaries : thoſe who 
concealed any of the above articles, got twelve laſhes, 
in honour of the twelve apoſtles, and were confined to 
faſting three days in the public workhouſe. Benedict 
XIV. who was advanced to the papacy in 1740, and 
whoſe humanity and extenſive learning is well known, 
publiſhed two bulls againſt the Jeſuits, wherein he ex- 
communicated them, for the practice of enſlaving their 
poor proſelytes, and treating them no better than ani 
mals whom men deprive of their liberty and domeſ- 
ticate, with a- view of making them uſeful in the moſt 
laborious employments ; and for uſing religion as a 
cloak to oppreſſion, deſpotiſm, and tyranny ; in oider 
to deprive free- born beings and their fellow - creatures of 
liberty, the firſt and moſt precious of all enjoyments and 
privileges in this preſent life.“ Theſe bulls are the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of the ſpecious tyranny exerciſed by the 
Feſuits ; but as it is the natural tendency of human 
eſtabliſhments to degenerate from their firſt principles, 


reconcile ſuch to obedience and labour. The obſtacles: 


A very probable, that in the revolution of more than 
9 E e | a century, 


Pan, in his admirable work, entitled, Recherches ſur les 


| habits, whereas à ſhirt of cotton ſtuff was the only 


- 
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a century, theſe eccleſiaſtics had loſt much of that pub- long been accuſtomed, in order to defend themſelves 
lic ſpirit and philanthropy which might have actuated | from the incurſions of the Pauls ; a band of robbers 
the firſt founders, and an oppreſſive and rapacious diſ-| deſcended. from Braſilians, and who had formed them. 
poſition may be ſuppoſed to have ſucceeded. | ſelves into a republic toward the end of the-16th century, 
MA. de Bougainville, who touched at Rio de la Plata in| Don Joſeph Andanaighi, governor-general of the province 
1767, when on his voyage round the world, had every of La Plata, marched. againſt theſe inſurgents, and de- 
opportunity that could be wiſhed of gaining information] feated them in a battle, wherein upward of 2000 Indians 
concerning this celebrated community; in farther de-] were ſlain, The entire reduQion of the country follow. 
ſcribing which, we ſhall therefore follow that very in- ed this victory, but the intended exchange between the 
genious Frenchman, as we have already availed ourſelves of} two. crowns did not take place, ſo that matters ſoon 
the information given by his countryman the marquis de] after reverted to their former channel. IHE 
The commotions which happened in Portugal in 1766 
Americains. T he extent of country in which the miſ- and the expulſion of raj ke from the different 3 
ſions are ſituated is about two hundred leagues N. and [catholic kingdoms of urope, occaſioned the eſtabliſh. 
S. and about one hundred and fifty E. and W. the num- | ment at Paraguay to be ſubverted by order of the Spaniſh 
ber of inhabitants is eſtimated at three hundred thouſand, | court. Don Franciſco Buccarelli was appointed governor 
The immenſe foreſts afford wood of all ſorts ; and the | of Buenos Ayres in 1767, and to him this important buſi- 
vaſt paſtures contain at leaſt two millions of cattle; fine | neſs of diſpoſſeſſing the Jeſuits of their authority was en- 
rivers enliven the interior parts of this country, and pro- ¶truſted. As it was doubtful whether the Indians would 
mote circulation and commerce throughout it. The ſuffer the Jeſuits to be arreſted in the midſt of the colonies, 
whole expence for the maintenance of the colonies was and at all events ſuch a meaſure muſt be ſupported by a 
but ſmall, the Indians, as already obſerved, being fed, [numerous body of troops, the governor reſolved to tem- 
dteſſed, and lodged by the labour of their own hands; |poriſe, and wrote to the miffions, that a corregidor and 
the heavieſt expences incurted were by keeping the ſa cacique from each colony ſhould be ſent to him imme- 
churches in repair, all of which were built and adorned |diately, in order to communicate the king's letter to them. 
magnificently. The products of the ground and all the | Theſe arrived on the I 3th day of September 1767; and 
cattle belonged to the Feſuits, who, on their part, ſent [ſuch was the ſecrecy with which the meaſure was con. 
for the inſtruments of various trades, for glaſs, knives, ducted, that no ſuſpicion was entertained in Paraguay 
needles, images, chaplets of beads, .gunpgwder, and [of the deſigns formed by the court of Spain; the only in- 
muſkets. Their annual revenues conſiſted in cotton, | ſtruction which the rectors gave their dear proſelytes at 
tallow, leather, honey, and above all in mate, a plant bet- |parting, was, to believe nothing of what the governor- 
ter known by the name of Paraguay tea, or South Sea tea, general ſhould tell them: Prepare, my children,“ did 
of which the fathers had the excluſive commerce, and [every one tell them, “ to hear many untruths.“ By ſend- 
of which likewiſe the conſumption is immenſe in the [ing for theſe principal Indians, two ends were to be an- 
Spaniſh American dominions, where it is uſed inſtead of |{wered.; the one, that of getting hoſtages for the fidelity 
"tea: 8 of the colonies, when the Jeſuits ſhould be removed from 
The Indians ſhewed ſo ſervile a ſubmiſſion to their rec- [thence ; the other, that of gaining the affection of the 
tors, that not only both men and women ſuffered the |moſt conſiderable natives, by the good treatment in- 
puniſhment of flagellation, after the manner of the col- tended for them at Buenos Ayres, and of inſtructing them 
lege, for public offences; but they likewiſe came of them- in the new ſituation upon which they would enter: for, 
ſelves to ſolicit this chaſtiſement for mental faults. Inas ſoon as the mode of government ſhould be chang- 
every pariſh the fathers annually elected, from among the |ed, they were to enjoy the {ame privileges, and have the 
natives, corregidors, and their. affiſtants, to take care of ſame ral for property as the other uhjects of the king 
the minutiæ of the government. The ceremony of their of Spain. On their arrival at Byenas et they proceed - 
election was performed on new year's day, with great ed to the governor's palac And entering the court on 
pomp, in the court before the church, and was announced | horſeback, to the number of one hundred and — 
by ringing of bells, and the playing of a band of muſic. formed a creſcent in two lin D aver 
The — elected perſons came to the feet of the father {ſtood the language of the Sarda, 28 as an inter- 
rector, to receive the marks of their dignity, which, how - preter. The governor, appeared in a balcony ; he told 
ever, did not exempt them from being whipped like the them they were welcome ; 55 they ſhould go to reſt 
others. Their greateſt diſtinction was that of Cage 8 and that he would Ee: of the 
| dreſs day which he ſhould fix upon for acquainting them with 
of the other Indians of both ſexes. The feafts of the the King's intentions, He added, in general, that he was 
pariſh, and that of the rector, were likewiſe celebrated | come to releaſe them from ſlayeiy, and put them in poſ- 
by public rejoicings, and even by comedies, which pro- ſeſſion of their property, which DEN Pad nos e ene | 
bably reſembled thoſe ancient pieces of ours called myſ- | joyed. They anſwered by a general crys lifting up their 


teries. To theſe Indians, deprived of ail property, and right bands to heaven, and. wiſhing all, proſperity to the 


doomed to lead a liſe of labour, without its being en- [king and governor. They, did not ſeem diſcontented, 
livened and ſweetened. with the proſpect of a reward, but it was eaſy to dlſcover more ſurpriſe than joy in 
the invariable uniformity of labour and repoſe yield · their countenances. On 0 the governor a palace, 
ed no gratification, which well accounts for the tran- | they. were brought to one of the houſes. of the. Fe/uits, 
quillity with which they quitted liſe. When they | where. they were lodged, (fed, ar . he Klag' 
fell gal. i ſeldom happened that they recovered; and be- ex ce. er SF In: 224 58 be on 21112 
ing then aſked if they were ſorry to be obliged to die, gon after the news of the expu on of 
they conſtantly anſwered, no. The Zeſwts repreſented | from every quarter, whether, in Europe or America, had 
the Indians, upon the whole, as men incapable. of attain- | reached Paraguay, the. provinciaþ wrote à letter ta the 
ing to a higher degree of knowledge than that of chil- marquis de Buccarelli, in which b 
dren; but the life they led prevented rheſe grown chil- n, but of that of all. the colonies, to the 
dren from having the agli, of little ones, In 

In the year 1757, the king of Spain, in order to put 
a ſtop to the ſmuggling trade which was carried on be- 
25 and the Portugueſe. op the Ria de la 


tween his ſuhje 


Plata,exchauged the colonies on the ęgſtern ſhore of the 2 
Uraguay for the Por o 9 . Sacrament ry 
Every lit 
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Theſe miſſions upon the Uraguay were not the only 
ones which the Jeſuits found in South America, Some 
what more northward, they had brought the Mojos, Chi. 
guitos, and Avipones to ſubmit to the ſame regulations. 
They likewiſe were making progreſs in the S. of Chili, 


toward the % of Chile; and a few years before their | 


ſuppreſſion, they opened a road from that province to 
Peru, paſſing through the country of the Chiguitos. In 
all the countries into which they penetrated, they erected 
poſts, on which they placed their motto; and on their 
map, the colonies which they had ſettled were deſcribed 
as Oppida Chriſtianorum. Whatever may have been the 
diſpoſition and views of this order of ecclefiaſtics in Eu- 
rope, it does not appear that in South America it was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a turbulent and ſeditious ſpirit. The con- 
trary ſeems evident, both from the regularity and diſci- 
pline which were introduced wherever their influence ex- 
tended, and from their peaceable acquieſcence in thoſe 
orders of the king of Spain, which ſtripped them at once 
of their power and their wealth, FER 


IT Butnos AYRES. 
BUENOS AYRES, which is included by Ulha within 

the juriſdiction of Los Charcas, and termed the fifth 
biſhopric of that audience, received its name from the 
extraordinary ſalabrity of the air, and is extended to all 
that country from the eaſtern and ſouthern coaſt of that 
part of America as far as Tucuman, on the W.; on the 
N. to Paraguay, and on the S. to Terra Magellanica. 
This country is watered by the great river La Plata. 
The diſtinction between ſummer and winter is here 
very viſible. In ſummer the exceſſive heats are miti- 
gated by gentle breezes, which conſtantly begin at eight 


or nine in the morning; and in winter violent tempeſts | 


of wind and rain are very frequent, accompanied with 
ſuch dreadful thunder and lightning as fill the inhabi- 
tants, though habituated to them, with terror and con- 
ſernation.,' ' © e dete , MS, 

There is no place, either in America or Europe; where 
meat is better or cheaper; it is always very fat and pa- 
latable, and in ſuch plenty, that it is ſaid the hides of the 
beaſt,” being the moſt valuable article, are all that is 
properly bought, and the carcaſe is in a manner given in 
the barzain. The country to the W. N. and S. of the 
city. of Butnos Ayres lately abounded ſo greatly in horſes 
and other cattle, that the whole coſt conſiſted in taking 
of them; and even then a horſe was ſold for a dallafy and 
the uſual: price for a beaft, choſen out of a herd of two 


or three hundred, was only four rials. At preſent there 
is no ſearcity; but they keep at a greater diſtance, and 


are more difficult to be caught, from the prodigious 


havock made of them by the Spaniards and Portugueſe, Spa 
principal 


merely fut the ſake of their hides, which is the 
branch of the commerce of Buenos Ayre. 
Tue eapital of this government is called NUsTRA 
SEN] ”NA DR EA Burnos AR ES. It was founded in 
15355 on the S. ſide of the river Plata, clgſe by a ſmall 
river, in 340 35 8. latitude, and in 5831 W. longi- 
tute from Greembich. This city, which is built on a 


4 


large plain, getitly rifing from the little river, has at leaſt | 
three thouſand houſes inhabited by Spaniards and diffe- 
rent caſts. Eike moſt towns ſeated on rivers, it is much 
longer than it is broad; but the ſtreets are ſtraight, and 
of a proper breadth. The principal ſquare is very large, 


and built near the little river; the front anſwering to 


it being a caſtle, in which the governor conſtantly reſides, 
and, with the other forts, has a garriſon, conſiſting of a | 
_ thouſand regular troops. The houſes, which were for- 


merly of mud thatched with ſtraw, and very low, are 
now much improved, fome being of chalk, and others 
of brick, with one ſtory above the ground- floor, and 
moſt of them tiled. The cathedral is a ſpacious elegant 
ſtructure; and is the pariſh · church for the greateſt part of 
te inhabitants; the other at the farther end of the city 
e VC 
Within the goyeram ent of Buenos Ayres are three 
other cities," named Santa Fe, Las Corientes, and Monte 
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HE kingdom of Chili js very extenſive, but its limits 
are not exactly aſcertained; ſome confine it within 
the Spaniſh juriſdictlon, others extend it from 26® to 47® 
S. latitude. It is bounded by Peru on the N. by the 
province of La Plata on the E. by Patagonia on the S.; 
and by the South Sea, of, as it is generally ſtyled, the Pa- 
cific Ocean, on the W.; tontaining a ſpace of between 
twelve and thirteen hundred miles in length, and about 
half as much in breadth, if we include the vaſt plains of 
Chicuito, lying on the oppoſite fide of the lofty ridge of 
the Andes, which are here of a ftiipendous height; but 
the country, ſtrictly called Chili, lies between this chain 
of mountains and the Pacific Ocean, including à ſpace 
of only about ninety miles in breadth, | 

Beſide the rich variety of productions upon the ſurface 
of the earth, the country abounds with mines of gold and 
copper, tin, and iron; and with quarries of lapis- 


* 


opportunity of recovering their Nr driving the 


Tue Indians in ſeveral parts of Chili are not governed 
by caciques like thoſe of 'Peru, the only ſubordination 


ived in-exchange for his goods. "The" Spaniards ac 
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knowledge that the Indiaii are remarkable for the fair-j 
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CHILI is divided into four governments; namely, 
the major-generallhi of he K prom of Chili, al. 
aiſo, Valdivia, and Chilze, It is likewiſe ſubdivided: 
into eleven juriſdictions ; the limits of which, are not 
exactly aſcertained by any of the Spaniſh authors. 

The city of ST. JaGo, or SANT Vado, the capital of 
Chili, was founded by captain Pedrade Vahlivia in 1541, in 
the valley of Mapocho, in 37 50'S. latitude, and in 70˙ W. 
longitude, from Greenwich, about twenty ſeagues from 
the harbour of Valparaiſo, the neareſt port on the Pacific 

#. Its ſituation is one of the moſt convenient and 
delightful that can be imagined, ſtanding in a beauti- 
ful plain, fixty miles in extent, the river flow- 
ing in meanders through the middle of it. The city is 
two thouſand yards in length from E. to W. and 
twelve hundred in breadth from N. to 8. On the op- 
polite fide of the river, which waſhes the N. part bf it, 
is a large ſuburb named Chimba, and on the E. is a 
mountain of a midfling height called Santa Lucia. All 

Handſome breadth, ſtraigbt, and 
My E. and W. while they are 
ly N. 


encompaſſed by piazzas, with a very beautiful fountain 
in the centre. | 
The houſes in general are built of unburnt brick, 
and very low, on account of the terrible devaſtation oc- 
caſioned by the earthquakes, with which this city has 
been often viſited, particularly on the eighth of July, 
1730, when the 1 part was deſtroyed; and this 
catyſtrophs was ſucceeded by an epidemical diſtemper, 
which ſwept away EVER greater numbers than had before 


The city of ConcePTion is ſeated in 36* 43'S. la- 
titude. It is built on the S. E. ſhore of a beautiful 
bay, on an uneven ſandy ground, and on a ſmall de- 
clivity, having a little river running through it. The 
deftruQion-it ſuffered in the terrible earthquake of 1730, 
occaſioned all the houſes to be built low. This dread- 
ful event bappencd on the eighth of July : the firſt mo- 
tions were felt at one in the morning, and the concuſ- 
fions increaſing, the ſea, as uſual, retreated to a conſi- 
detable diſtance ; but ſoon returned ſo impetuouſly, and 
with ſuch a ſwell, that it oyerflowed the whole city and 


the inhabitants found an aſylum on the adjacent 
eminences. This inundation was ſoon ſucceeded. by 
three or four ſhocks, and at about four in the morning, 
a little before break of day, the concuffions returned 
with the molt tremendous violence, demoliſhing the few 
buildings that remained. - +, 
people here are excellent horſemen, and the wo- 
men are particularly famous for their great {kill in horſe- 


ethod hundred and fifty miles in length, and ſeventeen in 
þ breadth. The coaſt is very ſubject to ſtarms, eſpecially 
in March, when winter ſets in, The iſland has a 
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lis that along the coaſt; but this is very diſagreeable in 
- | winter, it being ſo expoſed to the N. winds, that the 


particularly, on private quarrels, M Tue iſland of CHILox, the laſt of the governments, 


VAILITARAISsO is ſituated in 337 3 S: latitude, and is 
at preſent both large and populous, it having the moſt 
conſiderable haven in thoſe ſeas, conſtantly filled with 
ſhips from Callas and Panama; it would be till larger 
were it not for its incunvenient ſituation, at the foot of 
a mountain, and à gieat part of the houſes being built 
on its acclivity : the broadeſt and moſt convenient part 


waves beat againſt the walls of the: houſes, ſome of which 
are built with unburnt bricks; and ſome are of chalk 
Here is a military governor. nominated. by the king, 
who having the command of the garriſons in the ſe- 
veral ports, and of the militia of the town aid its de- 
pendencies, is to take care that they axe properly diſ- 
ciplined, mY E N. 

The proximity of Vuparaiſo to St. Fago has drawn 
hither all the commerce formerly carried on at that city, 
and to this it owes its foundation, increaſe, and proſpe- 
rity. The wy brought hither by the Callao ſhips 
are indeed but ſmall, but they take from hence wheat, 
dried fruits, Cordovan leather, tallowg and cordage. A 
ſhip has been known to make three voyages in one 
ſummer, that is, between November and June; during 
which the droves of mules and carriages from all the 
farms in the juriſdiction of St. Jago bring freſh ſupplies 
to the warehouſes. Thus the ſummer ſeaſon may be 
termed the fair of Falperao; but on the approach of 
winter it becomes as remaſſkably deſolate, the crowd of 
traders repairing to St. Jago, and none ſtaying that ate 
able to remove, Ine n 46d. 

The fruits that grow in the neighbourhood of this 
town are admirable for, their ſize and beauty, particu- 
larly a fort of apple called gui/lata; which greatly ex- 
ceeds the largeſt in Spain; and, beſide its exquiſite fla- 
7 is ug jui oy e 

veral kinds of game, there are here ſuch fli 
of partridges in their ſeaſon, which Wi Mach, 
and laſts ſeveral of the following, months, that the mu- 
leteers knack them down wich their ſticks, without go- 
ing aut of the road, and bring great numbers of them 
to Valparaiſo : but few of theſe, ot any ther birds, are 
ſeen. very near the town. It is the ſame with regard to 
ſiſh, very little being to be caught either in che harbour 
* the coaſt. v | con 16 08990}; - - 

LDIVIA, or V ALDIVIA,g'S celebrated port, i 
ſeated at the bottom of a ſine in 30% 6 8. Lai | 
and in 75* W. longitude, from Granuich It takes its 
name from Yaldivia, the G paniſb general, ho conquered 
the country. A conſiderable ſum is annually granted 
to keep the fortifications in repair, hich conſiſt of four 
ſtrong caſtles, mounting above a hundred pieces of fine 
braſs cannon; for which, however, it i ſaid,” there is 
never a ſufficient number of and carriages, nor 
ever a proper ſupply of ammunition : and the garriſon 
is chiefly compoſed of malefactors tranſported from Spain. 
The governor is indeed always a perſon of quality; but 
as he is promgted metely t repait his fortune, it is ex- 
pected be ſhowld improye. tha oppurtunity. The inha- 
bitants amount to about to thouſand ho are chiefly 
| Shanzards,. Creates, and Maſfindt. Its trade is leſs con- 
ſiderable than formerly, becauſe: the gold mines in its 
neighbourhood are ſhut up; yet ten large ſhips are 
employed in the trade between this port and Lina. 


extends from 42. to 4 10” S. latitude and is about a 


military governor, who reſides at Chucns; the principal 
harbour of the iſland, which is well ſortiſied, and ca- 
pable af making a good defence 
CCC 10-10 
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Bu 481. $0 Y;THi AMERICA? 7 > + 767 
| |zacent to the city of Rip Jauaim. The occaſion of its 

iſcovery is variouſly related; but the common account 
s, that the Indian on the back of the Partugueſe ſettle- 
ents. Were: obſerved: by the. ſoldiers, employed in an 

xpedition againſt themy to make uſe of this metal for 
their fiſking-hooks ; and their manner of procuring it 
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vert AMAZON and LA'PLATA. W 
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T* Portugueſe, by whom this country was firſt dis- 
covered, gave it the name of the Holy Croſs ; but 
it afterward obtained the name of Braſil, or Brazil, 
from the great quantity of Braſil wood which grows 
there, which was known in Europe, and called Brafil, 
before the diſcovery of the extenſive country that bears 
its name. e . 

BRASIL is ſeated between the mouth of the great 
river of the Amazons, near the equator, and the river 
Plata, in 35* 8. latitude, and between 30% and 50%15 
W. longitude from Greenwich; and is bounded on 
the N. by the mouth of the river of the Amazons and 
the Atlantic ocean; on the E. by the ſame ocean; on 
the 8. by the river Plata, and on the W. by a chain 
of mountains which divide it from Spaniſb America and 
the country of the Amazons; it being two thouſand five 
hundred miles in length along the coaſt from N. to 8. 
and about nine hundred miles in breadth, The ſettle- 
ments of the Portugueſe, however, extend but a ſmall 
diſtance within land. | 


The river of the Amazms, which is the northern 


boundary of Brafil, as it has its ſource among the Andes, 
which are the higheſt mountains on this globe, ſo it is 
the 5 river in the world. Its riſe is not far from 
the Pacific Ocean, and it runs in an eaftern courſe, ac- 
cording to Ulla and Cimdamine, more than twelye 
e leagues, in which progreſs it received above 

xty conſiderable rivers. In ſome parts it divides into 
'a multitude of iſlands, 


\  *| being enquired into, it anpes ted that great quantities of 


it were annually waſhed from the hills, and left among 
the ſand and gravel, that remained in the vallies after the 
running; off, or evaporation of the waters. It is now 
little more than eighty years ſince any quantities of gold, 


.| worthy: notice, have been imported from Braſi to Eu- 


rope; but from that time the annual. imports from thence 
have been continually augmented. by the diſcovery of 
places in other provinces, where it is to be met with as 
plentifully as at firſt about Ria Janeiro. And it is now 
aid that a ſmall ſlender vein of it ſpreads through all 
the country at about twenty-four feet from the ſurface 3 
but that this vein is too thin and poor to anſwer the ex- 
pence of working the mine. However, where the rivers 
or rains have had any courſe for a conſiderable: time, 
there gold may always be collected, the water having ſe- 
parated the metal from the earth, and depoſited it in the 
ſands; whence to divert a ſtteam fronn its channel, and 
to ranſack its bed, is held to be an infallible means of 
Reer Indeed there are properly no gold mines 
in Braſil, all-the gold being collected either; from rivers, 
or the beds of torrents after floods. |; 1+ + {2 | 
The ſlaves, ; who are principally. negroes, are kept in 
great numbers to examine the bottoms of rivers, and the 
gullies of torrents, and: to waſh the gold faund in 
them from the ſand and dirt. The regulation of the 
duty of, theſe ſlaves is very fingular, for they are each of 
them obliged to furniſh: theit maſter with; the. eighth 
part of an ounce of gold every day ; an if they are 
either ſo fortunate or induſtridus as ig collect a greater 
quantity, the ſurplus is generally conſidered as their own 


ſeveral branches Ne | 
and at length diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic. Ocean, 
directly under the equinoctial line, by a channel 150 
. WileV Pro... 8 
The Ri de la Plata, or river of Plate, likewiſe riſes 

mong the mountains on the weſtern fide of South 
Anerica; its courſo is ſaſd to be more than eight hundred 
leagues; in which jt. receives above fifty rivers; it dif. 
charges itſelf into the Atlantic Ocean by a very; extenſive! 
mouth, its northern coaft being in 35® and its ſouthern 

in 36* 20 S. latitude. W Ne 


e 2 I'S! 24) roach f 
*"Fhe land 'near the coaſt is, in general, rather low 


than; bigh ; but extremely pleaſant,” being interſperſed | 
dee ab woods, the trees of which pie fo the 
moſt part evergreens ; but on the W. far within land, 


Property, and they have the liberty of diſpoſing of it as 
they think fit: ſo that it is ſaid. ſome negroes, who have 
accidentally. fallen upon; rich waſhing- places, have 
themſelves purchaſed ſlaves, and haye afterward lived in 
Fee original maſter having no other 
emand on them than the daily, ſupply of the above 
eighth part, which, as the Portugueſe ounce. is ſomewhat 
lighter than our troy ounce, may amount to about nine 
ſhillings ſterling... re 5 ; 
The quantity of gold thus collected in the Bra/ils, and 
annually returned to Liſbon, may in ſome degree be 
eſtimated from the amount of the king's fifth: this has 
been computed one year with another at one hundred 
+ far within land, and fifty arroves of thirty- ta pounds Portugueſe weight, 
are mountains in which are innumerable ſprings and] which, at four pounds the troy. ounce, makes very near 
lakes, whence abundance of rivers iſſue, which either | three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; and conſe- 
fall into one or other of the three great rivers, or run | quently the capital, of which this. is the fifth, is about 
- acroſs the country from W. to E. and fall into the A- a million and a half fterling, The annual return of 
Antic ocean; theſe independent ſtreams are very numer- gold to, Liſbon cannot be leſs than this, though it be 
aus, and of great uſe to the Portugueſe in turning their | difficult to determine how much it exceeds it. Ie bas 
ſugar mills, and: meliorating thoſe lands which they an-| bcen ſuppoſed that the gold exchanged for ſilver. wit 
n e e — d AAthe Spaniardt at Buenos: Ayres, and what is privately 
The ſoil of Braſil is generally good, producing very brought to Europe, amounts to near half a million more, 
large trees of various ſorts, fit for any uſe. Their ſa- which will make the whole annual produce of the Bra- 
vannas, or meadows, are covered with graſs and herbs, lian gold near two millions ſterling; a prodigious ſum 
and, where cultivated, produce every thing proper for | to be found in à country which, at the cloſe of the laſt 
the climate, as ſugar- canes, tobacco; cotton, indigo, maize, century, was not known to furniſh a ſingle grain. 
und Fruit. ii LI SIRE L0e | As to dinmonds, the diſcovery of theſe valuable ſtones 
ſort of corn thrives in Braſil like maize, for wheat is ſtil] more recent, it being ſcarce forty years ſince the 
und rye grow too rank, and run up into ſtraw. Their firſt were brought to 3 are found in the 
ſeed- time is at the beginning of the rainy ſeaſon, and ſame manner as the gold, in the gullies of torrents and 
their barveſt a little after it is over. The trees and beds of rivets, but only in particular places; and not ſo 
ſhrubs proper to the country bear leaves, bloſſoms, and | univerſally ſpread. through the . ©, They, were 
- Fruit, all the year round; and the ſame is obſerved of for 


' frequently found in waſhing: the gold e they were 
their. oranges, limes, and ſome other fruits that haye known to be diamonds, and were conſequently throyn 


N away with the ſand and grauel ſeparated from it. It is 
have ripe grapes all the Fan only prune. their vines at well remembered: that numbers of. very Jarge ſtones, that 
different times to effect ir, and they; produce a fie would have entiched the;poſſefiors, have paſſed unre- 
luſcious grape as ſweet as honey; and yet they can make} garded through the hands of thoſe who afterward bore 
RE: \ DRE 41g, n with impatience the mortifying reflection. However, 
+. Ms We minerals they haue gola, and ſome Kun reer een agoy 3: perſon, eee with the p- 
Ind here aje found plenty of rich diamonds, ſoy am pearanre of-rough diamoodv; imagined tha. theſe peb- 
4 edles, as they were: them eſteemed; were. of the ame kind: 
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no wine here that will keep. 


ralds, and other precious. ſtones.,, \,, _:/: -* 1-1 pes, as the 
Sold was fiſt. found in the mountains Which lie ad- but it is ſaid there was a conſiderable interval between 
in ß CT Shes Ag ot drab, ed eee p 
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the firſt Karting of this opinion, and its beh Tag 


trials, it being difficult to the i 
WEA What f trad: been dong actùſtomed 
ſpiſe, could be of ſuch 


ac this diſcovere 175 
And it is fad that in Reval u ee 

of one of their places procured k greut number 

ſtones, which he pretetided to uſe of in! playi 

cards inftead of counters. ' But it was at taft aint 

by ſkilful jewellers in Burope, Who' were confulred on 

this: — thut theſe ſtones were real diamonds, and 
of them not inferior,” either in tuftre or any other 

qualification, to thoſe of the Buſt Tndies. 

diſcovery the P in the neighdourhobd of rhe 

places where they had been found, n to ſearch for 

them wieh greit deep; and they had even hopes of 

difeovering conſiderable maſſes of them, as they per- 


. 


ceived lurge rocks of cryſtal in many of the mountains Thi 


from whertce the ſtreams dame that waſhed down the | 
diamonds. 
It Was however dom repreſented to the kin of Par- 


=* © * 
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that if ſuch abundance'of diamonds ſhouſd be ob- 


tamed as were now expected, their value would be ſo 
debaſed that, beſide ruining all the Exropeans who had 
any quantity of''/raian dtamonds in their poſſeſſion, it 
would render the diſcovery itſelf of no importance, and 
prevent his majeſty from r fink any advantages from 
it. Orrtheſtevalideratiors th Wadi Jroper to 
reſtrain the general ſearch for Eros hors. and for that 
purgoſe efected « diamond company with an excluſive 
charter, - This company, in confideration of a fam paid 


to the king, is veſted with the property of all diamonds 
found in ? but, to prevent their collecting too 
large quantities,” and thereby et their value, they 
are prohibited from employing abov t Huridr6d faves 


in ſeatching for them. And to Ty any of his othet 
ſabjeQs from acting the fame part, and to ſecure the 
company in their excluſive privilege; the king depopu- 
| lated a large town, with a conſiderable diſtri round it, 
which abounded with-theſe pebbles, and obliged the in- 
habitants, ho were ſaid to amount to fix thouſand, to 
remove to another part of the country ; it being thought 
ſuch a number of people who were tre 


forme reſemblance tothat animal, 


bar theſe are neither ſo la nor ſo 
ca; the ant-bear, the por pine, the 
| the armodill, the ze the 


eb 25 tall 25 a middle-ſized 


—— his — reſemble thoſe of a bear, but his fore - nobility on aceount of t 
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Upon this | 


on this coaſt 


| ee ox. 


, der hures, and rabbits, ſome 39 


BRAIN. 


The armadillo has his head, body, and tail, covered 
Iich 250 ol a bi Nr Kerle moſt beautiful 


deep 


8 Bh thick, but 
it terminates in a 


| Te deanbchel race in this bid is ven numerous 
nd various. 
In ſome parts of Brafil the heat of the climate is ſu ppoſed 
to favour the generatipn of a great variety of poiſonous 
inſets and reptiles; and it is certain, that no country 
produces a greater variety of ſerpents, ſume of which are 
fail to be of an incredible length. The rattle-ſnake and 
other reptiles of the ſame ſpecies grow | to an enormous 
ſize; and the ſerpent called ibibaboca, is affirmed to be 
feven y ards long, half a yard in circumference;-and poſ- 
= of poiſon inſtantaneouſly fatal to mankind. In- 
: A e 5 1 have given of the monſtrous 
ze of thele reptiles ere are ſo ve cobable, that 
9 credit F555 to be gi iven to th h. we 
ere ate al ſo 1 5 194 7 ipedes, ſpiders, and other 
inſects that ate venomous, and of an extraordinary, fize. 
Their ants are atmoſt as trou bl me. here as in 7ica, 
marching in great bodies, and devouring. og thing in 
their way. Here is alſo the fresh, which Ne 
differ but little from the ly OL 1 ja ao 
wings: OR, 2 number of theſe By 
fmall ft "Ui nee boughs <fo 


cher nigbt ap 8557 }; 
man re A 1 5 be re everal | 
any fat bees; ſome of dich have W 8 ale low 
trees in the , and others in holes of pr rocks, 3 and 


4 


. | yield great quantities of honey and wax. 


Their ſeas, lakes, and rivers, are ull of excellent bf; 
the 1. 2 of the whales, of which there, are plenty 
is eaten "the ſlaves, poor. people of 
del filh e FI hn is thi a bk which 
„ v 225 
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edSIL B ulualy divided jab i deen eee o 


R 
B cuptainſhips, of which eight 


"yh 91 annexed 


the crown, the reſt bein ng | Ren made o to ſolve of the 
ei 


$i © .32 {ty 


ir Storing fervice es, who 
legs are mort flender: his fore-feet-are at, and divided|| do little more than acknowledg 5500 0 oty of the 


into four toes, armed with long cla 
have (five toes. His head is 
ſmall round black eyes, and 
tongue is ſaid to be upward of two feet in length; but 
vt ry ſlender: he is obliged to bend part of his back 
when be keeps it within his mouth, the {jaws being 
otherwiſe too ſhort to contain it. He lives upon aiits, | D 
and when he has found any of their neſts, he opens the 
upper part of them with his claws, that he may have 
room to in his ſnout and nis t J this 18 be- 
ſmeated with a ſlimy liquor, and is ſdon ebyered with 
— when he draws it into bis mouth; and ſwallows 

Thisbe u long as they wu run into che 
—_ rare. Phe rail of-this'a in ſome theafilte 


reſembles that of a fox; it is e e ly two pe pry 
fifteen toꝰt enty 


Almoſt Bat, and covered 

inches long; it is harſh, very ſtrong; and be crm more 
it juſt as he pleaſes; when ho wrab it upon his buck 4 
— cover it, and defends him rum ine n pe 
d ee e ae d et irt u rein 


4 + # 
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* claws; but thöſe behind] king of Portugal: However, 
g. wich a ſharp ſnbut, of prince to the preſumptive heir to the crown of Por- 
very black ears: ''the n 


WET 


e w 


Theſe "captainſhips are Para, Maragnan, Siara, 


| Poligi, or 22. 1 Para a, Tamara Fernam- 
Buco, Cer Babin de Toll Santos, © Ihheos, Ports, 
875 Spirrh "Sando, Rio Faneirs, Fe. Vintent,, „ and 


he ee! city is ST. SALVADOR, as cities the 
city of BAHIA, which is in the province pf the fame 
game, and was thus called from the comm louſneſs of 
its harbour. It ig Rated n a pill, in 12% 11'S, lati- 
tude.” It is populdus, 'maghificent, and beyond com- 
pariſon che mbſt gay and opulent eit) in all Brafil. 


The trade 7 on here is prodigious ; the gentry, are 
polite; but the tülgarz Who haye ae quired wealth, are 
intolerably inſolent and bru e 11 900 City are 'ng jou | 
than twelve or foaftvet oufahd Wer 4 With t 
timtes thar' numgzer of negroes. The harbour 4k: capa ible 
of receiving ſhips of the gt IG burden, MT ats 75 
trance is güntded by A rot tt called ve. . Wo 
3 | ere 
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There are other ſmafl fotts that command the harbour, 
one of which is built upon a rock about half a mile from 
the ſnore. Cloſe by this fort all ſhips muſt paſs chat An- 
chor here, and muſt alſo ride within half a milelof it, 
between: this and another fort that ſtands on a point at 
the inner part of the harbour. Beſide theſe, there is an- 
other fort on the hill upon which the town ſtands. 
"Phe chief mechanic trades in this city are hatters, 
ſmiths,- - ſhye-makeys, *' ſatpyers,- carpenters, coopers, and 
tayhors. All ' theſe buy negroes, whom they train u 
to their ſeveral eriployments. Theſe ſlaves are alſo 
very uſeful as porters, for as there is here à great trade 
by ſea, and the landing- place is, at the foot of the hill, 
tos ſteep for the paſſiige of carts, there is a great need of 


flaves to carry the goods up into the town: but the 


merchants have the convenience of 'cranes with ropes, 
one end of which goes up, while the other is let down. 
The houſe in which the crane is, ſtands on the brow of 
the hill toward the ſea, and there are planks ſet ſhelving 
all the way up, againſt which the goods ſlide as they 
are hoiſted up or let down. 


ES | 

_—_ E preſent inhabitants of Braſil are Portugueſe, 

© Creoles, Meſtixes, ' Negrozs, and Braſilians. Ihe 
Portugueſe of Europe, who enjoy the places of truſt and 
profit, we the feweſt in number; the Creoles, or thoſe 
born of 'Portugueſe parents in Braſil, are more nume- 
rous; and; the Meſtixes, or mixed breed, are ſtill more 
numerous than either g for few of the Portugueſe have 
been without black or tawny miſtreſſes, and the iſſue of 


theſe having intermarried, they-are multiplied extremely. | 
The negroes are alſo very numerous, and thoſe ſlaves 


are much more valued than the Braſiliaus, they being 
of a mott robuſt conſtitution and fitter for labour; for 
a5 they come from 'the coaſt of Aria, oppoſite to Braſil, 
Which is much hotter, they endure fatigue in the hot 
##f6f" better than the natives; nor are the latter very 
numerous, the Portugucſe in their invaſion of the country, 
Nxe the Spumarut in" their conqueſts, deſtroying thoſe 
untottunate eople by all the crack methods they could 

The portrait given vs of the manners and cuſtoms of 
the Portugueſe in America, by the moſt judicious travel- 
lers, is very far from being favourable. They are de- 
ſcribed as a people, who, while ſunk in the moſt effemi- 
nite\fexiry, practiſe rhe moſt deſperate crimes: of a 
temper hypoctitical 'anddiffembling; of little ſincerity 
in converſation; br honeſty in-dealing ; lazy, proud, and 
cruel, In their diet penurious; for, like the inhabitants 
of moſt ſouthern climates, they are much more fond of 
ſhew, ſtate, and attendance, than of the pleaſures of the 
table and free ſociety, yet their feaſts, when made, 
which is ſeldom, are extravagantly ſumptuous. 

Tue pride, indolenee, luxury, and cruelty of the maſ- 
ters, has, among other cauſes, been attributed to their 
being bred up among flaves, who perform all the buſi- 
ne; and to their being permitted to keep a prodigious 
number of negtoes, not merely to work in the field, nor 
for domeſtic employments, but ſolely for ſtate, to attend 
their perſons, and form their train. Theſe become as 
cortupt as their maſters, who make them the inſtruments 
of their crimes; and, giving the man unbounded and ſcan- 
dalous licence, employ them as bullies or aſſaſſins when- 
ever they are diſpoſed to terrify, or to ſeek revenge. In- 
deed, nothing can be conceived more adapted to create 
the worſt diſorders, than the unnatural junction of 
| Navery, idleneſs, and a licentious life. Slaves here are 


* 1 


frequently ſuffered to go armed, and there are vaſt num- 
bers who have bought their freedom; yet in this country 
tlie negroes are ſald to be ten times the number of the 
Portugueſe and Creble r. 
However, this picture is perhaps too highly coloured; 
it zt beſt does not reſemble thoſe in the northern eap- 
tainſhips, nor thoſe in the moſt ſouthern, by the Ri 
antiro, Who eee ſo effeminate and cor- 
rupted as thoſe of St, Salpador. . e 
The Portigugſe and ny writers called the Brafilians, 
who Inbabit the N. part of the country, Tapuyers, and 
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bles the | 
as the convenience of the ſeveral places, and the judg- 


759 
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ringe: 21196 $71, 0518 e are Med ht 
hoſe, ho deen in the, S Tapinamberz but divide theſe 
into ſeveral petty. ations, differing in language, though 
tete in their; manners and cuftomw . 
The 8 | | 


Tapnyers are of a good ſbature, and of a dack cop- 


1 


per Eolotir zithbeir hair black and ha nging over their ſnoulæ 


ders; but they have none on their bodies or faces, and 
80 almoſt naked, the women only wearing at their waiſt 
a flight covering! of leaves. Their ornaments are glit- 
tering ſtones hung upon their lips or noſtrils;: bracelets 
of feathers about the arms, and a circlet of feathers upon 
their heads. Some paint their-bodies of all manner of 
colours,” while others ecubbing them with-- gums: tick 
beautiful: feathers upon them, which makes them at a 
diſtance look more like fowls than human creatures. 

The Tupinambes, who inhabit the S. of Brad, are of 
a moderate ſtature, and of a leſs dark complexion than 
their northern neighbours, who lie neater the line; but 
neither of them are ſo black as the Africans in the ſame 
latitude, for there were no negroes in America before 
they were tranſported thither by the Spaniards and Por- 
tugucſe. Theſe people have however flat noſes, which 
are not natural, but ſo formed in their infancy; a flat noſe 


— 


| there being eſteemed a beauty: they: have alſo black 


curled hair on their heads, and paint themſelves like ths 
northern Braſilians. Mn US ARR Big e 

The native Braſilians are at preſent a tractable and 
ingenious people, ready to learn any art or ſeience the 
Portugueſe are diſpoſed to teach them; and take nothing 
ſo kindly of the prieſts as their inſtructing their children, 
which has given them an opportunity of making many 
converts; thoſe who live under the Portugueſe generally 


conform to their cuſtoms in eating, drinking, and cloth - 
ing, and few of theſe go naked,” . 


. | Government of BRASIL: © 
T HE government of Braſil is committed to à Viee- 

roy, who reſides at St. Salvador. + He has two 
euneile, one for criminal, the other for civil affairs; in 
both which he preſides: but, to the e injury of 
the ſettlement, all the delay, chicanery, and multiplied 
expences incident to the worſt part of the law, and 


practiſed by the moſt eorrupt lawyers, flouriſh here; av 


the ſame time that juſtice is ſo relaxed, that the greateſt 
crimes are often ſuffered to paſs with impunity. 
The Portugueſe in Brafil are ſufficient to maintain the 
dominion'of that country againſt any other power ; they 
have a good number-of Zxropean- regular troops; the mi- 
htia too is regulated, among whom there are ſome bodies 
of Indians and free -negroes, On the other hand, the 
| Portugueſe, Greoles, Meſtizes, Negroes, and Brafilians, are 
now in a manner one people, their religion the ſame, 
and their blood intermixed by martiages ; and therefore, 
however they may diſagree among themſelves while they 
have no enemy to contend with, they would infallibly + 
unite againſt all the reſt of the wordde. 
The trade of Portugal is carried on upon the ſame ex- 
cluſive plan as is adhered to by the other European na- 
tions toward their South American colonies, and reſem- 
Spaniſb method in not ſending out ſingle ſhips, 


ment of the European merchants, may direct; but by 


annual fleets, which fail at ſtated times from Portugal, 


and compoſe three flotes, bound to as many parts in 
Braſil, namely, to Fernambuco in the northern part, to 
Ris Janeiro at the ſouthern extremity, and to Bobia di 
Todos Santos, or the bay of All Saints in the middle, 
where is the capital, and there all the fleets rendezvous 
on their return to Portugal. of i ee ee 
The trade of Bra is very great, and ineteaſes every 
year; which is the leſs ſurpriſing as: the Portugueſe have 
opportunities of ſupplying themſelves wick flaves far 
their ſeveral works ata much cheaper rate than any other 
European. power that has ſertlements in America; the 
ſituation of Brafl--eing very convenient, as it is nearer 
to Ai ica than any other part of America. Hence it is 
prineipally that Bra is the richeſt, moſt flouriſhing, 
and improving ęſtabliſhmentꝭ in all Br America. The 
ſugar exported thence is very great, and ĩs iner tlran that 
grown on either the French or Spaniſh ſugar plantations. 
| e N Their 
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"Their tobatco.is alſo remarkably good, though not. raiſed 
ia ſuch large quantities as in Virginia. The north- 

ern and ſouthern parts of Brafil abound with horn- 
ed cattle; theſe are hunted for their hides, of which 
hv. leſs than twenty thouſand, are annually ſeat into 
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- A,confiderable part of. the gold brought from Brolin * 


| previeuſly y coined. there: thus, that-coined-at-Ris Janairo 

R, and, that which is ſtruck at It. Saluador, or 
the Bay, is marked with a B. Of the diamonds, there 
are ſuppoſed to be teturned to Curepe the value of one 
bundred and thirty thouſand pounds. This, with the 
ſugar, which is, principally — cargo of the Fernambucs 
fleet, the tobacco, the hides, the valuable drugs for me- 
dicines and manufactures, may give ſome idea of the 
importance of this trade, not only to Portugal, but to all 


the trading powers of Eur 
the commadities which the 


Not the fiſteenth pry 
ſhips carry thither are the produce or manu- 


facture of P 


of all kinds of Exg/and, France, and FI the linen 
and laces of Hallaud, France, and Germany ; the ſilk of 
France and Itah; ſilk and thread ſtockings, > hats, lead, 


„and all forts of utenſils 


tin, pewter iron, cop 
'theſe metals, which have been till lately 


wrought in theſe me 


ſent from England; as well as rar? ſalt fiſh, beef, and 


in wine, with fone 
en loom PINES 


Beton, we take leave of Braſil, we ſhall deſcribe St. 


Catharine's, the principal ifland on the coaſt of the 
ſouthern part of this country. It is no where above fix 


cheeſe. .. They have. oil from 
a nearly all they ar upp 

Sidi} 45.3 * }! 2 
2 1 ban in n 6344 7 
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miles in breadth, though about twenty-ſeven in length. [gay 


It lies in 27 35 8. latitude, and in 405 17 W. gz. 
tude from Greenwich. 

Though it is of a confiderable height, it is ſcarce per- 
ceivable at ten leagues diſtance, being then obſcured by 
— * of. Brafi,. the other mountains there, riſing 

N „high; but on a nearer approach it is eaſil 
difingy eds, and may be known by a number of ſmall 
lands 1 1 at —— —2 and ſcattered along the L. 


of i 1 gur is deſended by ſeveral 
he Ps 4S:£x 9 


ly Juxuriant, ſpontaneouſſy pr 
fruits of many kinds, and the ground is covered with one 
continued foreſt of trees of a perpetual verdure, which, 
from the exuberance of the mould, are ſo entangled. with 
briars, thorns, and underwood, a8 of mp a thicket ab- 
ſolutely impenetrable, except by narrow paths 
which e inhabitants have made for their own conveni- 
ence. Ale, with. ſome; ſpots cleared for plantations 
along, the ſhore facing the continent, ſeem the only open 

is of the illand. The woods are extremely fragrant 
the many, aromatic trees and, ſhrubs. with which 
they abound; and the fruits and vegetables of all climates 
thrive. here, almoſt, without culture, and are to be mo- 
2 in I abundance....: 
The viſions are however mach. inferior to. the 
vegetables; ;; there are indeed to be purchaſed ſmall wild 
cattle, ſome what like buffaloes; but theſe are yery in- 


D i990 Das Lone a. looſe, qu oy 
and generally. ot A vour, OW1 sto 
the 5 calabaſh on which they ſeed. : FT harm. map 
great. ee of, 


We 1 Np: far. infec; 
are far. inferior, in 


taſte te ** other provi- 
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== are the advantages of. ul 


veral inconveniences — — bat 1 15 
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they conſiſt of the woollen goods 
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round the harbour, prevent a free circulation of air; and 
the vigorous vegetation, which gonſtantly takes place 
there, furniſhes ſuch a prodigious: quantity of vapour, 
all the night, and à great part af the morning, a 
thick fog; covers: the whole country, and continues till 
either the ſun gathers ſttength to diffipate it or it is E 
perſed by a/\briſk ſea — This renders; the 
cloſe and humid. Strangers are here alſo much p ed 
with à multitude of muſkettas, which are all r ex- 
tremely troubleſome, and at ſun ſet, when they retire, 
they are ſucceeded by an infinite number of ſand-flies, 
which, though ſcarce perceivable to che naked eye, make 
a great buzzing, and wherever they bite raiſe. a ſmall 
bump i in the fleſh, which is ſoon attended with a painful 
itching, like that ariſing from the bite of an Englliß har- 
veſt bug. This iſland is ſubject to a governor appointed 
by the king of Portugal, and. 5. a 9 of ſoldiers 
for its probe rf" us 


. 
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[T Hs p part of South America is ſaid to have been 
5 4 Florentine, 


firſt diſcovered by Americus Heſputin 
who had the good fortune to be honoured with giving 
his name to the immenſe continent fome time before 
found out by Columbus. This was in the oy 1498; 
but he then failed no farther; tham to 5 —.— 
oy od 


1] Afterward, being employed by Emanuelking: 
Ihe failed again to Braſil, and extended his 


52 8. latitude; and the ſame the king of 


| ſued. the ſet 


e 40 #0 "1% U i e r jo VAR? 


I ſending a fleet to the Eg udien unden the Admiral: Peer 


Alvarez Cabral, he ſtanding. out to ſea to avoid the 
calms, upon the coaſt of Afrits, fell. in with the conti- 
nent of South America, and landing in 1% S. latitude, 
gave the country the name of Santa: Crazy which, as we 
have already ſaid, it ſoon after doſt, and obtained the 
name of Braſl. The admiral ſent one of his ſhipes back 
to.. Portugal with an account of this diſcavery, the 
richneſs: of the country, and its ſituation; 


and with the reſt. continued his voyage to h,i The 
king pleaſed with the account, reſolved to ſand à colony 
thither, and the firſt ſettlement; was. ingly: made z 


but in a very improper manner, for it das only by 
baniſhing thither a number of ariminals of Ad 
This introduced depraved manner, and rendered the 
ſettlement of the country extremely diſteult, from the 
diſorders which were introduced and the animoſity 
which was excited, in the natives This ſertlement 
likewiſe, met with ſome intertuption from the Court of 
Spain} who conſidered the country asi a part uf its.domi- 
nions. However, the affair. mas at accommo- 
dated 72 treaty, in which it was agreed that the Por- 
tugueſe ſhould poſſeſs all the country lying between the 
river of the Amazons and the tiver of late. NN 
Their right being thus confirmed, the Partugueſe pur- 
ent With great vigour a gonſiderable grants 
were made to thoſe who ere inelined to hecome adven- 
turers; and many of the, nobility of. Pantugal procured 
an intereſt in a country. that. AT re ſuch; great advan- 
tages. The natiyes were in ſubdued, and the 
improyement of the colony iron, apace, In a little 
time the crown became attentive- to fo. valuable an ac- 
quiſition; the government was ne modelled, many ex- 


Iſo | orbitant grants recalled, and every thing ſettled on ſo ad - 


vantageous: a fogting, that all the. ſea-coaſts for upward 
of two thouſand. miles were in ton Th 8 to 


again! oſt 
Wy Tide 5a 
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Portugal being very ſoon after abſorbed in the Spaniſh 


dominions. 


Soon after the ſame yoke which galled the necks of 


the Portugueſe, becoming inſupportable to the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands, ſeven — ſhook it off; and 
not ſatisfied with forming themſelves into an independent 
ſtate, and ſupporting their independency by a ſucceſsful 
defenſive war, with amazing ardour purſued the Spa- 
mards into the remoteſt receſſes of their extenſive terri- 
tories, and grew rich, powerful, and terrible by the ſpoils 
of their former maſters ; they particularly attacked the 
poſſeſſions of the Portugueſe, took almoſt all their for- 
treſſes in the Ea Indies, and then turned their arms 
upon Braſil, which being unprotected by the Spaniards, 
and betrayed by the cowardice of the governor of the 
principal city, they weuld have conquered the whole 
country, had not Don Afichael de Texeira the archibiſhop, 
who was deſcended from one of the nobleſt families in 
Portugal, taken arms, and at the head of the monks, and 
a few ſcattered troops, put a ſtop to the conqueſts of the 
Dutch, making a gallant ſtand till ſuccours arrived; and 
then he reſigned the commiſſion; with which the public 
neceſſity and his own courage had armed him, into the 
hands of a perſon appointed by authority. By this ſtand 
he ſaved ſeven of the captainſhips out of fourteen into 
which Braſil had been divided, the reſt falling into the 
hands of the Dutch, who conquered and kept them with 
the utmoſt bravery and conduct. b 

To the brave count Maurice of Naſſau the Dutch owed 
ſeveral of thoſe conqueſts, the eſtabliſhment of their co- 
Jones in Braſil, and the advantageous peace by which they 
were fecured to them. But as it is natural for a mercan- 
tile people to be deſirous of ſudden profit, and as this 
colony was not under the immediate government of the 
Kates, but ſubject to the Datch gi India company, 
they, from principles narrowed by avarice and mean 
ſentiments, could not bear that the preſent profits of the 
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12 O the W. of Brafil is a country of great extent, 
but very little known, which You?! e-nithb of 
AMAzoONTA. It may be faid to extend from 4*N. to 17 
S. and from 50 to 70˙ W. longitude, from Greenwich, 
Many fabulous ſtories have been related of this country 
being inhabited by a race of warlike women, who were 
po by a queen, fimilar to the ancient ſtories of 
uch a nation inhabiting a diſtrict of country on the 
borders of the Black-ſea. It has been aſſerted that this 
female communi 
ſociety, and that ſucceſſive generations are obtained by 
occaſional commerce with neighbouring nations, and 
that the female children procured 5 embraces are 
bred up by the mothers, but that the males are ſent to 
their fathers. The Spaniards when they firſt invaded 
the country, received thefe romantic fictions from ſome 
Indians, who repreſented theſe heroines as extremely 
expert, brave, and formidable in war, and having them- 
ſelves met with ſome women on the confines of Ama- 
zonia, who were remarkably intrepid and daring, as 
well as ſkilful in the uſe of weapons of war, the relation 
was tranſmitted until it became received as a fact; how- 
ever, its falſehood is now apparent, for M. de Condamine, 
who travelled into theſe parts, made the fulleſt re- 
ſearches into this relation, and obtained the moſt ſatiſ- 

factory proofs that it had no foundation in truth, 


SECT. V. 


The DuTc<t 
Settlements there. £: 


colony ſhould be-ſacrificed to its future ſecurity. The THE country ſtyled Guiana, which includes Surinam, 
— kept up more troops and erected more fortreſſes F extends from 55 to 63 W. longitude from Green- 
t 


they were willing to allow bim, and therefore 
treated him in ſuch a manner as obliged him to reſign. 
The ſchemes of the company now took place; ſeyeral 
perſons were ſent over who were to have the manage- 
ment of the colony, and who by their parſimony were to 
reimburſe the company the ſums the colony had coſt. 
The thief of the illuſtrious perſons who were the ſueceſ- 
ſors of 'the count Maurice of Nuſſau, one of the 
ableſt, btaveſt, and moſt worthy men of that family, ſo 
famous for producing heroes, were Mr. Hamel, a mer- 
Chant of Am/tcrdam ; Mr. 4. Baſſis, a goldſmith of Har- 
lem; and Mr. Bulleſtraet, a carpenter of Middleburgh ; 
all men of good ſenſe and great fidelity to the company: 
but unfortunately for the republic, as well as their maſ- 
ters, they — trade better than the art of govern- 
ment. They ſent over to Holland the produce of thoſe 
lands which count Maurice had 
the fortifications, which in the mean time ran to ruin. 
hey gave licences upon very eaſy terms-to the ſoldiers 


The charge of a court was retrenched, the debts of the 
company exacted with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity, 
their gains now increaſed cent, per cent. and in their 
opinion every thing was in a moſt flouriſhing ſtate. But 
in a ſhort time all theſe fine appearances ended in the 
total loſs of the country, and the entire ruin of the: /2/? 
India company. The hearts of the ſubjects were Joſt 
by their penurious way of dealing, the ſeverity of their 
pioceedings, and their rigorous exactions; thoſe of the 
Portugueſe who had been long ſettled in the country, and 
had ſubmitted ro the Dutch government, were now 
treated with very little ceremony: they therefore pur- 
chaſed fire-arms and ammunition of the' government, 
and as they paid a very high price, they obtained; what- 
ever they wanted; they then joined the Portugueſe who 
came from Europe to their aſſiſtance; by degrees they 
recovefed- all the towns the Hollanders were in poſſeſſion 
of, and in 1664 drove them entirely out of the country; 
ſince which time-it has continued 


aſſigned for maintaining 


in the poſſeſſion of the 


wich, and from 10 15 to 80 200 N. latitude. The great 
river Oronooko, which ſeparates this country from Paria, 
in Terra Firma, is its boundary on the N. W. From 
the mouth of this river the coaſt bends to the 8. E. for 
more than four hundred miles, being waſtied by the A- 
lantic ocean; to the E. it is bounded by Cayenne, or Equi- 
noctial France, already deſcribed; to the 8. by Amazonia ; 
on the W. its boundary is uncertain, | 

Some parts of Guiana are poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, 
and ſome by the- French, but the greateſt extent of 
country, and the only part which is cultivated to any 
advantage, is in the hands of the Dutch, whoſe firſt ſet- 
tlement bears the name of Surinam. It was originally 
ſettled by the French, in the year 1646, but ſoon aban- 
doned; the Engliſh then took poſſeſſion of it, but they 
were driven out by the Dutch, in the year 1667, to 
whom it was afterward confirmed by treaty. The river 
Suramaca runs a courſe. of about an hundred and fifty 


miles from S. to N. On its banks the firſt ſettlements 
to return home, which leſſened the expence of the army. 


were made, which are now increaſed to numerous plan- 
tations, the neatneſs, and beautiful ſimplicity of which 
are ſaid to ſurpaſs the moſt flouriſhing colonies of an 
other European nation. The Abb Rayna ( Hi/ldrie Poli- 
tique, liv. xil.) makes the number of black inhabitants, 
in the year 1762, to have been 84, 500 the white peo- 
le conſiſt of emigrants from various parts of Europe, or 
the deſcendants of ſuch, whoſe religions are as various 
as their origin. Great numbers of Fews. reſide. here, 
who are all admitted to every privilege of citizenſhip. 
PARAMABERo, the principal town of Surinam, lies on 
the 'coaft, eaſt ward of the mouth of the Suramaca; it 
has a large and ſecure harbour. Raynal flates, that the 
colony of Szrinamn, in the year 1768, produced one hun- 
'dred thouſand weight of cotton, two hundred thouſand of 
cocoa, fourteen millions of coffee, and twenty-eight mil- 
lions ſix hundred thouſand of raw agar, and that in 
che courſe of the ſame year mm ips failed from. 
its port for Europe, freighted with the production: 


of the + EOF | | 
hiftory of Surinam has been given in a 


crown of Portugal. 
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; al bo wa tis anetideria: 233 02 noignol | gnived zud els ns goildinelsr lemins u #99) 269 245 
fiom nature, by the incumparable pencil of Adam river Nlata is ſulb of wood, and: Rored with immenſe 


Afrian; theſe were purchaſed by Sir-Hans Sloane, and quantities of large timber- trees, yet S. of the river no 
are now depoſited in the Britiſb Muſeum e a full, authen - trees of any kind ate to be met withʒ except a few peach - 
tic, and intereſting. account of this country; written by:| trets, which were firſt; planted by the Spaniards in the 
an Englifb gentleman, who reſided thete ſeveral years, and neighbourhood of Buenas Ayres; ſo that on the whole 
who has illuſtrated his ſubject with a greatvariety of draw eaſtern coaſt of Patagonia, extending an hundred and 
ings, will, in a ſhort time, be laid beſore the public. ſeventy leagues in length, and reaching as fat back as 
, The river Berbice is to the weſtward of the Suramaca 2 three degrees of longitude on the voaſt in the Straitti, 
it likewiſe runs from 8. to N. On its banks plantations no other wood has been found than à ſew inconſider- 
have been making ſor fifty years and mote recently | able ſhrubs. iden ao 0% Bog HAU I 
qpber ſettlements have been made to the weſtward, on The continent of South America is terminated by a 
e Demeraty and be; which two latter ſettlements | point of land, the extremity of which is called Cape Fro- 
were taken by the Exgliſß in the year 1781, but Deme- | ward, and lies in 53. 40 S. latitude, 1 
rary the year after fell into the hands of the French, and W. from Greenwich. For thirty leagues to the eaſtward 
both reverted to the Dutch at the general peace. of Cape Froward, the country begins to be woody, and 
The produce obtaiped from theſe ſettlements is cotton, | ſo continues to an equal diſtance weſtward of . 
coffee, cocoa, ſugar, and indice.. At the time of their cap- | Trees grow here, of which the beſt maſts imaginable 
ture, they were repreſented as annually producing tey | might be made. Commodore Byron deſcribes them as 
thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, five millions pounds weight | of great height, and more than eight feet in diameter, 
of coffee, eight hundred thouſand. pounds weight of | ſo that four men joining hand in hand could not com- 
cotton, with a great quantity of cocoa and indico. paſs them. Eaſtward of the extreme point of the con- 
E We have already ſpoken of two of the vaſt rivers of | tinent of South America is a cape, which riſes: upward of 
7 5 South America; the Oronaolo, which forms one boundary | one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the ſea, and 
for Guiana, remains to be deſcribed. It is ſaid to be conſiſts entirely of horizontal ſtrata of petrified! ſhells. 
755 leagues in length, from its ſource, in Popayen, near M. de Bougainville ſays, he went in a boat to take the 
the. Pacrfic ocean; to its diſcharge into the Atlantic, in | ſoundings at the foot of this monument which marks 
9 N. latuude; where its impetuoſity is ſo great, that it|the great changes our globe has undergone; and was 
ſtems the moſt. powerful tides, and-preſerves the freſh- | unable to reach the bottom with a line of a hundred: fa- 
neſs. of its waters to the diſtance of twelve leagues out thom. The ſoil in this part of Patagonia appears to be 
at ſea, The Orenooto, in the month of April, begins to] very good; the country is watered: with no leſs than three 
ſwell, and continues to riſe during five months; the | rivers, beſide brooks... The hills are of an. {immenſe 
fixth, it remains at its greateſt height; in October it height. The maſter of the: Stualletu, captain Curteret's 
2 to ſubſide, and falls gradually until the month of | ſhip, in 1767, climbed one of the higheſt mountains 
arch ; during which month it remains at a fixed ſtate near Gallant, which lies to the weſtward of Gaps 
of its utmoſt. diminution. This regular riſe and fall of | Froward, hoping from its ſummit toi ohtain à fight. of 
its waters is unqueſtionably produced by the rainy and | Sau Sea; but he found his view intercepted: by moun- 
the dry ſeaſons which alternately prevail in this part of | tains ftill bigher, on the ſouthern ſnore. Here hecrected 
the world. The ſtupendous rivers of South America have | a. pyramid, within which he depoſited a bottle containing 
not eſcaped.the poet's eye, and are finely deſcribed by a | a ſhilling, and a paper, on which was written the ſhip's 
"ris. a6 e731 . ... _ | name, and the date of the year. A memorial which may 
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2 
Britiſh bad. en Nn 


RR 8 | poſſibly remain there as long as the world endures. Here 
824 " Nor les thy world Columbus, drinks, refreſh'd, bn 0 —_ Walks cauſed ſome thouſand young trees to be 
— — Paſt eee up by the roots, with a proper quantity of earth, 
N 101 wown deluge;-and de native drives «and packing them, ſeat them to Halliumu s in 
Tuo dwell elaſt on life fufficing trees, hopes thereby of ſupplying that ſpot with timber ho- 


food, and arms. = 5 {the attempt has ſucceeded; we have not been able to 
r e learn. Near Cape Froward were ſeen u great number of 
The mighty Qreliang®. - Scarce the muſe +... Jeurrant-buſhes full of fruit, but none of it ripe,)about the 


5 . N.. | middle of January. A great variety of beautiful ſhrubs 
{3 3; Fbo ſea hike Plata; to-whoſe dread enpanſ, + + | were ſeen at the fame time in full bloſſom, beſide great 5 
5 . I plenty of winter's bark. Notwithſtanding this appeat- 
b 1 Gage — they fweep | 54924964 l (of BOS of nature, M. de Bougainville informs us, hat Nau- 
And jrayerſe realms unknown, and blooming wild, mus thermometer only roſe one day ten degrees above 
neren ee IIthe freezing point whilſt he was on the coaſt of Para- 
e We d, „ esa, although it was the middle of ſummer, and the ſun 
Oe people plains they fair-diffufive flow, - | was eighteen hours above the horizon; it was frequentiy 


ee las low as ſeven degtees. About three miles up a tiver, 
i I near Cape Gallant, Þ a remarkable cataract, dich guſhes 
Bi chi imer and Eyrope's cruel ns. from between two mountains of à ſtupendous height. 
Pare . erben. II bis water- fall is precipitated from an elevation of above 
© ++ Yields to thes liquid weight of baifihe gabe: four hundred yards; half the way it rolls over a very 
A een trembles for his geen domain. I |Reep' declivity, and the. other half is a ndicular 

e ee Tnon ton? fall. The ſound of this ban 
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\ aas og n Mis * 1268: t H; Hrutuard, the Spaniards built a town in 1581 which 
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„ 404 ti, 10 it * 2193; vignncy! SN Onli 9121 they called Philip peuilli and here t p aced a colony, 
Js t f  PATAGONI As „% - 44. 10,10. conbiiing::of four NY —— 
ae Tr? S113 BEFD - 135 enn 2 Engliſh navigator, Cauenaiſb, arrived: here in 1587, and | 
1 1 TI country is bounded on the N. hy Chili and the ſound only one of theſe ſettlers alive upon the beach; 
government of Buenos: Ayress an the En W. by twenty three uf: them had ſet out for the river of Plate, 
| the 1 Pauific-aceans,'\and n dhe S. bythe fand weie-nevercheard of afterward; all the eſt had mi- 
E | Straits of Magellani the continent gradually leſſening 1ill4ſerably; periſhed y (famine. The ſurviving Spaniard was 
| it comes: to thoſe ſtraits. It ends ene England by Gavendrþ. ;:F rom this cataſtrophe 
57 408, latitude, and from 674m 78% W-olongiaq he place received the name af Poti Humns. 
tude, from Gree bh. £41029 to 9», af Te wild beaſtsſ were trackedin the 
Though the $poniards claim. the whole;country.asifar ſandy eee eee eee rants 
6 ui 
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2s the Straits of Magellan, yet the ſouther part abt ae Indian. Theſe wigwams are 
7 1 remarkable for a peculi · young trees, which are ſharpened at one end; and thruſt 


is unpoſſeſſed by them | r 
1 | atity, not to be paralleled in any other part of the into the ground in a circular form; the other ends are 
0 i known wor'd ; for though the whole territory N. of the then brought to meet, and faſtened together at the oP. 
| 5 | | | ere 


FavlIk LAND ISL AN ps. SOUTH 
A109 ; AAA 
Here was ſeen an animal reſembling an aſs, but having 
a clonen foot, as was diſcovered by tracking it. It was 
as ſwift as a deer. The French killed a fox, Which re- 
ſembled thoſe of Europe. In the woods are innumerable 
parrots, and other birds of beautiful plumage, notwith- 
ſtanding the coldneſs of the climate. The ſea and rivers 
abound with fiſh. ee 1G) 31602, ils 


The eaſtern coaſt of Patagonia, on the entrance of the 


763 


AMERICA. 
longin to the inhabitants of Ris de la Plata. They 


appeared. tobe nimble and well broken; the bridle was 
a leathern thong; wich à ſmall piece of wood, that ſerved 
for a bit, and the faddles reſembled the pads that are in 
uſe among the country people in England. They had 
with them little naſty dogs, wich which they are ſup- 
poſed: to chaſe wild animals: theſe; like their Horſes, 


drank ſea-water, it a very ſcarce thing to get freſh- 


Mugellanic Straits, ſeems to be moſt inhabited, © This water-on- this cbaſt. The chief food of theſe people 


race oſ men have been. variouſly repreſented by different 
veyagers with reſpect to their ſtature. Such as made 
early viſits to this country are not agreed in this parti- 
cular, and among recent voyagers there is the ſame con- 
trarjety of ſentiment. Commodore Byron, who viſited 
this coaſt in December 1764, ſays, one of theſe people, 
Who appeared to be a chief, came toward him; he was 
of à gigantic ſtature, and ſeemed to realize the tales of 
2 a human ſhape: he had the ſkin of ſome 


| 


wild beaſt thrawn over his ſhoulders, as a Scotch High- 
Iander wears his plaid, and was painted, ſo as to make 
thermoſt hideous appearance ever beheld: round one eye 
was n large circle of white, a circle of black ſurrounded 
the other, and the reſt of his face was ſtreaked with paint 
of different colours. He adds, I did not meaſure him, 
but if I may judge of bis height by the proportion of 
his ſtature to my own, it could not be much leſs than 
ſeven feet. There were among them many women 
who! ſecmed to be proportionably large; and few of 
thei men were leſs than the chief who had come for- 
ward to meet me. In confirmation of this account, 
Capt. Curterer, in a letter to Dr. Maty, which is publiſh- 
ed in Vol. LX. of the Philaſaphical Tranſactians, ſays, 
chat he meaſured many of them, and found them in ge- 
+ zeal ſrom ſix ſeet, to ſix feet five inches in height. 
other hand; M. de: Bougainville, who touched here in 


we ſaw, none was below five feet ten inches, and none 


very: delicate. They aſled him by ſigns for tobacco, 
a end. fond of any thing red. Captain Wallis, 


wha: touched here in 1767, ſaw about four hundred u | | 92 
Gin eamped in eee between two completed his-firſt voyage 
ey yea Noam 


Ny 


jo and again in 17067, ſays, Among thoſe whom | 


ſeemed to be the fleſh of the guanacoes, and ſome other 
animals. Many of the natives were ſeen to have quar- 
ters of this fleſh faſtened on their horſes, pieces of whick 
they ate quite raw: are Bos arts 5 


- 


between the king 
of Spain, ſigned at the 


By the 6th article of the convention 
of Great Britain and the kin 
Eſcurial, on the 28th of October 1790, it is agreed, that 
No ſettlement ſhall be formed on the eaſtern or weſt» 
ern coaſt of South America, in ſuch parts of thoſe coaſts 
as are ſouthward, and of thoſe already occupied by Spain;” 
but the ſubjects of each power have the liberty of land- 
ing on the coaſts and iſlands, for the purpoſe of carrying 
on nſheries, and may erect huts, and ſuch temporary 
buildings.—Had the preciſe degree of latitude been laid 
down, beyond which, to the ſouthward, no ſettlement 
ſhould in future be made, the ſtipulation might have 
been more explicit, but it appears expreſsly to inhibit 
any ſettlement, by either power, being mide in any part 
of the coaſt of Patagonis. 
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The FALKLAND ISLANDS, the un, if TERRA DEL 
FutGo, and Srarzw LAND: h Hguldtioms' ga- 


ſituate! to the N. E. of 
the Straits of Magellan, in 51 22' S. latitude, and 

from 63* 15 to 65 45 W. longitude, from Greenwich 

extending about 40 miles in breadth from N. to S8. 2 


Richard Hawkins in 1594, who called them Maidenland, 
in honour of queen Elixabetb; and captain Jahn Strong 


17% the Spaniards wre 


Aippery; T beir 
5 Fed d ſaddled in the ſa 
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ſaw, ſays that judicious voyager, © the P 


too little for them to wrap 
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THE iſlands that lie to the S. of the Straits of Mage!- 
lan, are commonly known by the name of T 8RRA: 
ber Fuxco, and are thus called from the fires and 
ſmoke perceived by the firſt diſcoverers of them, occa- 
fioned by a volcano in 22 the flame of 
which, though not ſeen in the day- time, is viſible at a 
vaſt diſtance in the night, and imes throws up 
t quantities of ſtones and aſhes. Theſe iſlands, the 
E of which is that properly called Terra del 
Fuego, extend along the Magellanic coaſt from E. to 
W. about four hu miles, and were thought conti- 
uous to the continent, till Mellon diſcovered and 
iled through the ſtraits that part them from it. 
This country is in general very mountainous and 
rough, with the tops of the mountains covered with 
ſnow. lt is ſuppoſed to be interſected by branches of the 
ſea which open a communication between the Straus of 
Magellan and the near Cape Hern. About the 
middle of theſe ftraits II. de Bougainville is of opiſiion 
that there is ſuch a channel, which he founds on 
having crofſed a great inlet, the entrance of which is 
about two | wide, but no termination of it could 
be ſeen ; à great number of whales where ſporting there, 
and the ſea had a ſwell. 
M. de Bougainville gives the name of Pecbherait to the 
2 who inhabit Terra del Fuego, becauſe that was 
the firſt word which they pronounced on approaching 
his ſhips, and afterward repeated inceſſantly, as the Pa- 
mans did their Shawa, Of all the fa Lever 
are 
thoſe who are moſt deprived of every convenience; they 
are exactly, in what may be called, a ſtate of nature; 
and indeed, if any pity is due to the fate of a man who 
is his own maſter, has no duties or buſineſs to attend, 


is content with what he has, becauſe he knows no bet- 


„ I ſhould pity theſe men, who, beſide being deprived! 
what renders life convenient, muſt ſuffer the extreme 
roughneſs of the moſt dreadful climate in the world. 
The Pecherais likewiſe are the leaſt numerous ſociety of 
men I have met with in any part of the world,” 

Theſe ſavages are ſhort, ugly, meagre, and carry an 
inſupportable ſtench about with them. They are almoſt: 
naked, having no other dreſs than wretched ſeal-ſkins, 
themſelves in: theſe ſkins 
ſerve them equally as roofs to their buts, and as fails to 
their periaguas, They have likewiſe ſome guanaco-ſkins, 
but they are in ſmall number. Their women are hide- 
ous, and ſeemed little regarded by the men, They are 
obliged to fteer, their periaguas, and to keep them in 

r; often ſwimming to them, notwithſtanding the 
cold, through the ſea- weeda, which ſerve as a harbour to 
theſe boats. On ſhore they gather wood and ſhells, 
without the men 5mm in their labours; nor are 
thoſe women wha have children at thzir breaſts ex- 
2 fram ſuch employments. They carry their 
children 


| on their backs, folded in the ſkins which ſerve 
them as dreſſes. : 


Their boats, or peri are made of bark, il} 
connected with ruſhes, and caulked with moſs in the 
ſeams. In the middle of each is a little hearth of ſand, 
where they always keep up ſame fire. Their arms are 
bows and arrows made of the wood of a holly-leaved 

-buſh, which is common in the ſtraits; the bow- 
ftring is made of a gut, and the arrows are armed with 
points of ſtone, cut with tolerable ſkill ; but theſe wea- 
pons are made uſe of, rather 2 game than againſt 
enemies; 28 ſays the French writer above quot- 
ed, as weak as the arms which are deſtined to 


them. Some bones of fiſh were ſeen among them, which 
were about a foot long, 


ſharp. at the end, and toothed 
along one fide. This was conjectured to be in-fiſh- 
71 they fix it on a long pole, and uſe it as an harpoon. 

en, women, and children, live promiſcuouſly in their 
huts, in the middle of which they light a fire. They 


 Tubſilt principally on ſhell-fiſh. Theſe Indians have dogs 
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as well as the Patagonians, and have nooſes or ſpringes 
made of whalebone. All who were ſeen had bad teeth, 


occaſioned, as was ſuppoſed, by their cuſtom of eating 


the ſhell-fiſh boiling hot, although half raw. 

A child about twelve years of age, who had received 
ſeveral bits of glaſs from ſome of the ſailors on board M. 
de Bougainville's ſhip the Etoile, was ſuddenly ſeized with 
ug of blood and violent convulſions. He had taken 

ome of the glaſs into his mouth, had ground it to pieces 
with his teeth, and in part ſwallowed it; in conſequence 
of which his 141 and palate, were cut in ſeveral 
places, and he bled continually. This accident excited 
ſuſpicions in the Pecherais againſt their new acquaintance, 
which they had not before entertained. One of their 
jugglers undertook the recovery of the boy, but pre- 
vious to the performance of thoſe incantations, which are 
ſuppoſed to operate for the reſtoration of the fick, he 
{tripped his patient of a linen jacket which had been 
given him, which he returned to the French ; whence it 
was conjectured, that the doctor apprehended a baneful 
effect had been produced by that cloathing. He then 
laid his patient in one of the huts upon his back, and 
kneeling down between his legs, bent himſelf upon him, 
and with his hands and head preſſed the child's belly 
with great force; crying out continually, without utter- 
ing any articulate ſounds. From time to time he got 
up, and ſeeming to hold the diſeaſe in his joined hands, 
he opened them all at once into the air, blowing as if he 
wanted to drive away ſome evil ſpirit. During this ce- 
remony an old woman' in tears howled in the ears of 
the ſick child loud enough to deafen him; ſo that the 
poor wretch ſeemed to ſuffer equally from the means 
uſed for his recovery, as from the hurt which he had re- 
ceived. Theſe means proving ineffectual, the juggler 
went to fetch his habit of ceremony ; when having his 
hair powdered, and his head adorned with two white 
wings, like thoſe on Mercury's cap, he began his rites 
again, which were however attended with no better ſuc- | 
ceſs; for the child appeared, to grow warſe, and the chap- 
lain, ſolicitous about the ſtate of his ſoul, adminiftered 
baptiſm to him by fealth. The ſurgeon of the ſhip then 
brought ſome milk and gruel to him. The grief of the 
rents, their tears, the part which the whole troop took 
in this accident, and which broke out in the moſt ex- 
preflive ſigns, exhibited a truly affecting ſcene. The (a- 
n how much the ſtrangers partook of their 
diſtreſs, evidently grew leſs ſuſpicious of them: they 
allowed the ſurgeon to examine the boy's bloody mouth, 
which the father and other Pecherais ſucked alternately. 
Ie was difficult to prevail on them to uſe milk, and the 
company were obliged to taſte it before them ſeveral 
times: afterward the patient drank ſome gruel. The 
jugglers were jealous of the ſurgeon, whom however 
they at length began to ack ro wioghs as an able juggler. 
The French returned on board the ſhip at night, and 
about two o'clock in the morning they heard repeated 
howlz uttered by the favages on ſhore ; and at break of 
day, though the weather was very dreadful, the ſavages 
went off. Doubtleſs flying from a place defiled by 
death, and by unlucky ſttangers, who they thought 
were come-merely to deſtroy them. 
We are told by M. de Bougainville, that the Spaniards 
at Burns Ayres, in return for the kindneſſes which the 
inhabitants of Terra del Fuego ſhewed to the crew of the 
ſhip I Conception, which was wrecked on their coaſt 
in 1765, have ſent miſſionaries among theſe ſavage In- 
dians. The firſt inſtance of a miſſion to an inhoſpi- 
table climate, and where a beneficial commerce could 
not be carried on! „ 5812 
It appears from the accounts which modern voyagers 
have given of theſe parts, that the Straits of Magellan are 
above a hundred leagues in length, from the cape of the 
Virgins at the eaſtern entrance, to Cape Deſire at the 
entern end. The breadth is very various, it being in 
ſome narrows but a league wide, and in more o xn paits 


| five and ſeven leagues over; there are many ſafe. narbours 


running into the continent, with narrow entrances and 
bays that extend quite out of fight, encompaſſed with 
high mountains which fhelter them on all fides; ſo 
that ſhips may ſafely ride in them at ſingle anchor in 
any weather, | | 

3 l On 
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On the 8. E. ſide of the iſlands, which form this 
ſtrait is STA TEN LAND, in about 555 8, ute e, and 
between it and Terra del Fuego rums Strait le Maire, 
which is about ſeven or eight leagues in length. &T can- 
not but remark,” ſays the author of Lor Anſon's Voyage, 
chat though Terra del Fuego had an aſpect extremely 
barren, yet this iſland of Staten Land far ſurpaſſes it in 
the wildneſs and horror of its appearance; it ſeeming to 
be entirely compoſed of inacceffible rocks, without the. 
eaſt mixture of earth or mould hetween them. Theſe. 
rocks terminate in a vaſt number of ragged points, 
which ſpire up to a prodigious. height, and are all o 
them covered with everlaſting ſnow ; the points them- 
ſelyves are on every fide ſurrounded with frjghtful preci- 
pices, and often over: hang in a moſt aſtoniſhing man- 
ner; and the hills on which they reſt are generally ſepa- 
rated from each other by narrow.clifts, which appear, as 
if tho country had been frequently rent by earthquakes ; 
for theſe chaſms are nearly perpendicular, and extend 
through the ſubſtance of the main rocks, almoſt to their 


very bottoms: ſo that nothing can be imagined more | 


favage and gloomy than the whole aſpect of this 


3, , 
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The paſſage into the. South Sea, or Pacific ocean, is now 


5 


generally performed by running through Strait le Maire, 


dy theſe" inhoſpitable iſlands,» and then doubling; Cape 


Horn, the moſt ſouthern promontory of Terra del Fuego; 
notwithſtanding, many navigators have choſen to paſs, 
the Magellanic Straits; among theſe are commodore 
Byron, captains Wallis and Cartaret, likewiſe the cele- 
| brated French navigator, Monſ.:de Bougainuille; captain 
of preferred doubling Cape Harn. 

A moi e ſtriking ne cannot be given of the in- 
clemency even of the ſummers in theſe regions, than by 
relating the imminent danger to which Mr. (now Sir 
Fofeph) Banks, Dr. Solander, and their company, were 
- expaſed' on the coaſt of Terra del Fuego, near Strait le 
Maire, in January 1768. It was then the: height!)of 
the ſummer- ſeaſon, anſwering to the middle of our July. 
Mr. Bands and Dr: Solander were deſirous of availing 
-themſelves of a fine day, which, in that climate, is very 
rare, even at that time of the year, to explore a country 
which had never been viſited by any botaniſt. For this 
.. purpoſe, ' they went on ſhore early in the morning, 
being twelve in company. They preſently found great 
and unexpected impediments in their progreſs, by deep 
ſwamps and thick underwood, fo that, they Tena 
three oclock in the afternoon employed in aſcending a 
mountain; when ſuddenly the air, which had been till 
then ſerene and mild, became cold and piercing, and 


ſnow: began to fall; notwithſtanding which, they pro- 


ceeded; in expeCtation of reaching the rocky part of the 
hill, which lay before them at a ſmall diſtance. This 
perſeverance was rewarded by finding a great variety of 
plants entirely unknown to botaniſts ; the day, how- 
ever; was now ſo far ſpent, that it was impoſſible to 
return to the ſhip that night; and the cold had by this 


time become very intenſe, and large quantities of ſnow had 


fallen, ſo that the moſt dreary proſpect preſented itſelf, 
Whilſt they were proceeding in ſearch of the neareſt 


valley, Dr. Slander, who was well acquainted with the |. 


effects of intenſe cold, having paſſed over the mountains 
that divide Sweden and Norway, repreſented to the com- 
pany, the neceſſity they were under of continuing in 
motion, however they might feel themſelves attacked by 
a laſſitude and ſluggiſhneſs; he aſſured them, that who- 


wake no more. 


ever ſat down would ſleep, and whoever ſlept would. 


threw. himſelf on the ground 1 it was covered 
anks, named Rich- 


£ 1%. „ 


means to keep him awake. The poor negro was fo oVEr- 
come with fatigue, , that being told he muſt Keep in mo- 


5 


| 


. lie down ahd die. At e the endea- 
vours of the company, hegame ipeſfectual; their whole 
ſtrength us not fene pen two. exhauſted 
companions, ſo that they were: ſuffered. to ſit down, and 
in a ſhort time they fell into a ſound ſlęep. In a, few 
minutes after, nes was hrovght that a fire was kindled, 
at the diſtance of ahout a quartet of afmile,; Dr. Solon- 
der was then waked with great diſſiculty, but during 
his ſhozt l:eptzs muſcles (were become fo cohtracted 
that bis ſhoes, fell off, his, feet, ann he had, almoſt 


loſt the uſe of his limbs; but all attempts to wake 


che ſervant were ineffectual: to men, who. ſeemed 
to have ſuffered the leaſt; by the; cold, were left to look 
after him, and in a ſhort time two others were ſent to 
their: relief; : one of the ſormer ; rejoined; the eompany, 
but the otber was. quite iaſenſible; their corpanions 
therefore made them a bed of boughs, and ſpread the 
ſame covering over them to a conſiderable height, and 
in that ſituation left them. en 

be company paſſed the remainder of the night in a 


a great diſtance from the ſhip, theit way ayipg through 
a trackleſs wood, and being unprovided with refreſh- 
ments, their only proviſions being a vulture, which-they 
had ſhot in their journey. Nor di we dawn of day;re- 
move their apprehenſions; for at the approach of liche 
nothing preſented. itſelf to their view but a dreaty ex- 
panſe of ſnow. It was not till ſix-o'clock; in thꝭ morn- 
ing that they could diſcover the place-obthe ſun through 
the clouds which then began; 16 ewhay to 8 


Witb foreboding apprehenſions they went inn ſearch 


of poor Richmond and the other man, whom: they found 
quite dead; a dog, which belonged to one: of them, was 
found alive, ſtanding cloſe hy his maſter's corpſe; which 
.be-unwilliogly left to follow the company. "The hardy 
nature of this animal enabled him to brave the. ſeverity 
2 5 and he Ma ſome years ag ali in 
gland. | r 5 
About eight o'clock the ſnow began to melt, and the 
ger by this time was become outrageous; having thegę- 
fore ſkinned their vulture, they divided it into ten pas, 
every man drefling his own ſhare for himſelf. This 
ſcanty meal, which only furniſhed each perſon with a 
few mouthfuls, being OE ve quitted their fire- fide 
about ten o'clgck, ang, no leſs unexpectedly than joy- 
Ally fache bee where the ſhip «Moos bt 
three hours; for upon tracing their advances toward the 
hill the day before, they found, that, inſtead of aſcend- 
ing in a direct line, they had almoſt gone" round it, 
How much is the world indebted to men of ſcience, who 
will brave all the dangers of the moſt inhoſpitable climes 
to enlarge the ſtores of human knowledge! 
There are ſeveral other iſlands about thoſe juſt men- 
tioned; but they are of little conſequence, none of them 
being planted by any European nation. | 125 
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' The Southern WHALE FISHERY. 


Having now completed our ſurvey of the Globe, we 


cannot conclude ſo important a work in a more in- 
tereſting manner than by laying before our readers an 


fiſhery; a branch of commerce which exhibits, in a very 
ſtrong and advantageous. point of view, the enterpriſing 
ſpirit, the ample WAA: and the judicious plans of 
i merchants. This we are enabled to do by the 
Obliging communications of a very reſpectable mer- 
chant. to whom the nation is chiefly indebted for this 
honourable and bighly beneficial branch of commerce, 


Which has ever excited the jealouſy of the Spamards, \- 
and hath at length no leſs mortiſied their pride by the 


* % ; 


conceſſions which they have been compelled to make 


in the late convention. 


N : e 


[Yon or he would. be fronen to death, replied, that he de- 


dreadful ſituation round the fire, ſuppoſing themiehies at 


company determined upon ſetting forward. Their hun- 


account of the riſe and progreſs of the ſouthern whale 
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In the year 1775 the firſt ſhips were fitted out for 
this fiſhery ; they were ten in number, pee 44 ; 5 
tons, Of theſe ſhips Mr. Enderby owned three, Mr. 
Hayley two, Champion and Co. two, and Meſſts. De 
Berdt and Co. Harriſon and Co. and Harford and Co. 
ſent out one each. Theſe ſhips brought home 221 tons 
of Spermaceti-oil, and 127 tons of whale-oil. 

1776. Ships. Tons. Sper maceti. Whale- oil. 

14 2613 2238 58168. 
The largeſt ſhip employed was of 415 tons burden. 
1777. Ships. Tons. Spermaceti-oil. Whale-oil. 
r 3865. 
A ſhip likewiſe went from Liverpool this year. 
Five premiums now began to be 
ment, namely gool. for the ſhip which obtained the 
greateſt quantity of oil; 4ool. for the next; 3ool. 200l. 
and 1001. for the proportional largeſt quantities of oil in 
three other ſhips. | | 
as 17 ſhips; their burden 2777 tons. | 
en of theſe ſhips were taken this year, two of which 
were retaken, The oil brought home was 197 tons of 


whale. 
Ships. Tons. Spermaceti. Whale. 
1779 85 740 109. 
17 A. 244+ 
1781 No ſhips went out. 
1782 3 559 175. 
1793 4 739 257: 
1784 13 10. 
'One ſhip was Tolt: | 
1785. 21 4471 327 37 | 
Some ſhips then r 
three of the above ſtayed; 18 returned. 
1786. 35 7742 481 1389. 
Beſide the three remaining the former 2 | 
Theſe ſhips likewiſe brought home whale-bone 922 lb. 


given by govern-[ 


GEOGRAPHY. 


likewiſe three ſhips fitted out at Liverpool, one at Briſtol, 
and one at Hull; their tonnage 85 9ù 99 

29 ſhips returned. "8 \ | 

14 remained two ſeafons. | 

The total value of the cargoes brought home in the 
year 1787, including the five out port ſhips, amounted 
to 57,3501 | £ 18 J 

his year 8 extended the premiums as 

follows. For ſhips that ſhall ſail after the firſt of May, 
and before the firſt of September, and ſhall return by 


the firſt of July the year following, with the greateſt 


quantities 3 premiums of 500. 
| 3 - 400l. 
3 — 300l. 
3 - 2001. 
3 : me 1001, 
Alſo five premiums for ſhips which ſhould fail between 


the ſame times, and ſhould return within twenty- eight 
months, and not under eighteen, with the largeſt quan- 
tities of oil. 1 premium of 3 | 

<2 _ 4 1. a 5 


1 1 
| 1 ® 400l. 
I enn 


Since this encouragement has been given, the fiſhery 
has increaſed to a very great extent. Some ſhips have 
even doubled Cape Horn, and procured whales in the 
South Sea, near the weſtern coaſt of South America, 
Each ſhip is provided with iron pans, generally two in 
a ſhip, containing about 100 gallons each, in which 
the fiſh are boiled, and the oil obtained, contrary to the 
practice of the Greenland fiſhery, where the fiſh are 
brought home, and the oil afterward obtained by boil- 
ing in coppers appropriated for that purpoſe. "I 
oyages on the Southern Whale fiſhery have been 
completed in ten months, but their uſual time is from 
twelve to fifteen months. The ſhips employed in this 


weight. Seal-ſkins $000. 
T hey all failed from the port of Ladis; there were 
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fiſkery are in general copper bottomed, 
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N 7. . * 83 


Pakuvet, I. II. _ 
Palais, t. II. 


1 Palamboam, I. £4 : 
Palicate, or P alice, * l. 210. 
Palermo, c. II. 410. 411. b 
Palma 1. I. 470. 


Palmas, c. Grand Cairo i. I. 470. 
Palmas, la Villa de, Gomoro i. I. 7. 
Palmira, I. 261, 

Palus Mzotis, II. 4. 

Pampeluna, c. II. 430. 

Pamphylia, I. 297. 

Panama, iſthmus, II. 732. t. 734 
Panay, i. Philippine is. 1. 99. 
Paphlagonia, I. 335 
Paphos, anc. now affa, t. I. 301. 
Paraguay, II. 753. 

Paratounka, t. Kamtſchatka, I. 78. 


Pardubice, t. II. 160. 
arma and Placentia, ds. II. 347. 
Parret, r. II. 524. 
Parſley, t. II. 2 
Parthenius, r. I. 297. 
Parthia, anc. I. 227. 
Paromuſir, i. Kyrile is. I. 72. 
Paros, anc. Platea, II. 22. 


s Mountain, II. 594. 
P ge, . II. 76. * 
Paſſaic falls, It. 


Paſſau, bp. and t. 216. 
Paſſer, r. II. 57. 
Patana, Malacca, I. 170. 172. 
Patagonia, I. 522. II. 762. 
Pate, i. and k. I. 341. 
Patino, anc. Patmos, II. 22. 
Patna, I. 210. 


Patuxent, r. II. 675. 


Pavia, c. 1 . 

Paulon, r. 1 

| Peak, wonders of the, IL 577. 
Pedro, St. i. I. 566. - 


Peeblesſhire, II. . 

Peeffers, t. II. 317. 

Peene, r. II. 184. 

2 r. * , 225. 
egu, K. and Col. 1 I 

. N pies 


Pekin, c. China, 
Pelew i is. I. 
Pemba, i. an 


k. I. 
Pembroke, II. 5 


597. 


| Pembrokeſhire, II. 596. 
Penderachi, or Heraclea, Ponti, I. 197. 


Pendis, m. II. 

Pennau crai 

Pennaw, r. II. 195. 

Pennſylvania, ſtate, II. 67 3s PRA 

Penrith, of Perith, II. 1 85 | 

Pea n, t. II. 541. ; f i 
urſt, II. 


20 *. 6- 
- 611, | 


Penzance, t. II. 541. 


» ſuburb, II. % 
522. 


Peper Vi 
Pepys, i. 


Pera, Mal 1 N05 o, 1713. 
ire” ſadurb oi FEA Fe, u. 


. 4h 
— 2 Perugia, |. and t. anc. Thracimene, IL 


0 
W4 
"2 


—j— g. Ruſſia, II. 46. 


] Perpignan, e. 


—_— 


{| Philip 


_ 


— 


| Phrygia Minor, 


8 


„„ 
Ii. 741. 54 


Pernaw, r. II. 


384. 
Perugino, ter. II. 384. | 
Perſepolis, anc. Pa. I. 243. 
Perſia, k. I. 227 7. a a N 
Perſunte, r. II. z 1.6 i 
a [Ee nate II 

erthſhire, 
Peſaro, t. II. 1 
Peſcara, r. II. ] 
Peſſaro, cape, I, 410. 
| Peſt, t. II. 1 1. 
petcheli, or Pekin, p. bins, I. Py 
Peter St, le Port, harbour, II. $27- 
Peterborough, e. II. 366. 
Peterhead, t. II. 611. | 5 
Peterhoff, pa. II. 53. 
Peter and Paul, St. t. Kamchatka 5a 


10 8 


þ harbour, 613. 


e St. 77 1 5 II. 386. 
Peterſburgh, g. II. 46. c. 53. 
Peterſham, cas 5 ? "tt 


| Peterwaradin, t. II. 135: | 
J. 210. 


Pettypolly, Golconda 


_ | Pevenſey level, II. 518. 


Pharillon caſtle, I. 314. 
Pharos, i. I. 314. | 
Pheaſants, i. Pirenees, II. 431. 


{| Phcenicia, anc. I. 288. 


Philadelphia, or Alachſheyer, I. 
Philadelphia, N. Ame, II. 674- _ 
Philz, 1. I, 326. | 
Philippi, 1 — 15. 
Philippine is. I. 0 
poli, c. . 
Philip urg, t. II. _ 


AF. 2 
*.. & 


| Philipſtown, or Raton Ireland, 


II. 637. FE 

Phocis, k. II. 12. x So | 

Pholey, k. Africa, I. 442. 

Pr 
ICar » * . 

| Pichincha, m. II. K . 

Pico, i. Azores is. II. 447. 


| Piedmont, pty, II. 336. 

| Pierre, St. r. II. Fin ö 

| Pierre, St. t. Martinico, II. 14. 
| Pietola, the birth · place of ing, 1 


47+ 
| pisde, ! 1. II. 3 1. 2 
| Pileomaio, r. II. 752. . 


Pilmerga, r. II. 430. 432. 


- I Pilten, diviſion of, II. 69. 


Pina, r. II. 67. 


I Pindus, m. now Mezzovo, = 14. 


Pine's, i. So. S. J. $68, 

Pinſk, t. II. 67. | 
Piombino, ftate of, II. 5 4. 
Pirlipe, t. Macedonia, 15. 
Pirnaza, r. anc, Paniſus, II. 10. 
Piſa, II. 3717. 

Piſano, or ter. of Piſa, II. 371. 
Piſcadores, is. I. 533. | 

| Pifidia, I. 297. 

Pitcarn 3 15 or La Encarnation z $0, 8. 
Pins? t. r II. 96. 

Piuri, t. II. 325, 
Placentia, c. II. 348. | 
Plata, c. and audience, II. 1 


. Plate, r. or Rio de la Plata 


757 — 
Platomone, r. anc. Alcyaemon, 1 
donia, II. 1 14. 


I piaunderf, t. II. 160. 


| Plazencia, c. II. 43 
Pleſk, g. II. 46. of 
Plieſſe, r. II. 171. 


N ola, 3 i. ge-, „ I PPlocako, c. II. 6 Sas 
Perche, g. II br # 99. | 4 Ploen, t. II. 10 1505 . 
Perecop, or Precap, Il; * I Plue, ], or Rain, 1. II. 657. 
Pergamus, I. 300. IPiymouth, t. II. 1511. 

Peru ux, I, ak 17 | Plynlimmon hill, IL 395. | 
Perl 8 12 Porn. 5 zue B 3537 


'” Podol, 


- 


Podol, t. fr. b ., 
Podolia, 11. Fo 66, 
Pohem, f. Siberia, I. 91. 
Poig, r. II. 154. | 
Pojaubtecultl, m. Mexico, II. 729. 
Poitou, p. II. 478. 
Polachia, pal. II. 65. 
Poland in general, II. 56. 5 
. Great, II. 63. Little 64. Li. 
thuania 66. Samogitia, 67. 
Poleſia, p. II. 67. | 
Poliſh, or Royal Pruſſia, II. 70; 
Pollonia, anc, Laous, II. 25. 
Polok, pal. and t. II. 67. 
Polotſk, g. II. 46. 
Pomaro, mar. II. 340. 
Pomerania, d. II. 184. | 
, Farther, II. 188. 
-, Swedith, II. 186. 
Pomerellia, p. II. 71. 
Pondicherry, I. 212. 
Pons, t. II. 476. N 
Ponteamas, Cambodia, I. 1 $5 | 
Ponti di Caligula, ruins of, II. 403. 
Pontus, I. 297. 
Pontus Cappadocius, I. 297. 
Polemoniac, I. 297. 
Poole, t. II. 533. 
Pooloroon; i. I. 113. 
Pooloway, i. I. 113. 
ya ras i. II. 620. 

opayan, g. II. 732. 740. c. 741. 
Popo, or Paps, 2 I. 408. 
Popocate pee, m. Mexico, II. 729. 
Popoces, Turkiſh Dalmatia, II. 28. 
Porcet, or Borcet, II. 260. 7 
Portalegre, II. 442. 
Port Famine, II. 762. 
Portici, pa. II. 403. 
Portland is. I. 5 39. | 
Portland, England, II. 533. 
Port Mahon, II. 437: 
Porto, or Oporto, II. 446. 
Porto Bello, t. II. 733. 
Porto Ferino, Tunis, I. 504. 
Porto Rico, i. H. 718. | 
Porto Santo, Madeira, I. 480. 
Port Patrick, II. 606. 
Port Royal, t. Jamaica, II. 700. 
Portſmouth, II. 524, 525. | 
Portugal, k. anc. Luſitania, II. 437. 


Porus, i. anc. Calabria, II. 21. 
Poſeran, or Poſen, II. 63. 
Poſnania, pal. II. 63. 
Potefi, m. II. 751. | 
Potomack, r. II. 646, 675, 677. 
Potſdam, II. 182. | 
Prabat, Siam k. I. 166. 
Prague, c. II. 159, 160. 
Praya, Port, St. Jago 1, I. 450. 
Pregel, r. II. 76. . 
Prenzlo, t. II. 183. 9 
Preſburg, co. II. 130. c. 131. 
Preſidii, ſtate of, II. 374. (on 
Preflaw, anc. Marcianapolis, II, 20. 
Preſteign, t. II. 596. 
Preſter John's Country, I. 328. 
Preſton, t. II. 589. | 
Prince's i. Aſia, I. 120. 140. 
Princetown, N. America, II. 673. 
Prince of Wales's i. I, 528. 
William Henry's i. I. 529. 
William's Sound, I. 598. 
Principato Citra, or Nether principa- 
lity, II. 404. 


ty, II. 405. \ | 
Prignitz, Asita, II. 184. 
Procita, 1. II. 404. N 
Procupia, t. Servia, II. 9. 
Provence, II. 4533. 

N. America, 705. 15 
Pruſa, or Burſa, I. 3009. 
Pruflia, Ducal, II. 76. 7999. 
EMH... 
Puerto de Santa Maria, II. 434 

E Vor, I. . 3 


” 711 


| 


| 


& 


tra, or Farther princi pali- 


ct Þ 


. 


| 


Pp 


Ratibor, pty. II. 168. t. 169. 


Ratzoburg, t. II. 200. 


Red Sea, I. 260. . 5 
| Rednitz, r. II. 221. : 


7 


Remini, c. II. 32. J 


Providence, i. Bahama is. II. 696. t. r 
Providence, i. Bahama is. II. 696 | Remy, 8. Abbey, IT. 466, 


| Renfrewſhire, or 


1113 OR 40. 4 


Pui de Dome, m. II. 475. | 

. 8 Dutch factory, Sumatra i. 
> TY ©: 

Pulo Tad: Malacca, 1. 172: 

Pulo Condore, I. 155, 

Pulo Piſang, Malacca, I. 172. 

Pulo Timoen, i. I. 526. 

Pulo Timour, I. 172. 

Pulodinging, i. I. 173. 

Pulſnitz, r. II. 210. 

Purbeck, i. II. 533. 

Putala, m. Tibet, I. 144. 

Pyramids of Memphis and Soccotra, 
II. 318. | 

Sao. apy ms. II. 420 “. 

Pyrmont, co. II. 257. 


UANGTONG, See Canton, 
Quanſi, p. China, I. 26, 
Quantong,; p. China, I. 26. 
Quaqua, Tooth coaſt, Guinea, I. 429. 
Quarner, b. II. 359 *. | 
Quarnero, gf. II. 137. 
Quebec, c. II. 656, 3 
Queda, or Keda, Malacca, I. 170. 173. 
Quedlinburg, t. and Abbey, II. 188. 
Queen Charlotte's is. I. 529. Others ſo 
named by Capt. Cartaret, I. 537. 
Queen Charlotte's Sound, New Zea- 
land, I. 55. 563. 508. 779: 
Queen's County, Ireland, II. 631. 
Queich, r. II. 458. 
Querfurt, pty. II. 190. 
Quiloa, i. Africa, I. 342. 
Quirimba, i. I. 341. 
Quiſſac, t. II. 472. | 
Quito, p. II. 741. juriſdictions of, 743. 
go. 74. 1 


AAB, e. II. 132. 
Raah, r. II. 65. 

Raaſay, i. II. 618. 
Rad nor, t. N. America, II. 674. 
Radnor, New, t. II. 596. 
Radnorſhire, II. 595. 
Ragenſtein, or Reinſtein, co. II. 209, 
Ragnit, t. II. 81. 
Raguſa, II. 137. 
Raha, anc. Jericho, I. 295- 
Rammelſberg, m. II. 206. 
Ranelagh Gardens, II. 557. 
Rann, r. II. 633. 3 
Rappahanock, r. N. Am“, II. 677. 
Rappenſchwyl, II. 17. 
Rariton, r. II. 673. 
Raſtadt, c. II. 267. 
Raſtenburg, II. 80. 
Rathfryland, II. 634. 


Ratiſbon, c. II. 214, 215. 


Ravenna, c. II. 380. 
Ravenſburg, co. II. 255. c. 269. 
Re, i. II. 480. 5 
Reading, t. II. 529. | 
Rebat, r. I. 494. Df 3 
Ned, . 687.” -:-;-- - | 
Red Ruſſia, II. 66. 


r ee. | 
Reekenitz, r. II. 184: | 
Rega, r. II. 184. „ 
Reggio, c. II. 349. t. 405 · 
Reia de Plata, i. I. 612. 
Reichenau, i. II. 262. 
Reichenbach, II. 166. 
Reichenhall, t. II. 214. 
o 
Reinſburg caſtle,” IT. 1983. 


Remoulins, II. 472. 


urg, t. II. 1979797. 
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Ren 


8 * en 
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Rennes, c. II. 1 
44 N 


1 
4 


Kochfay, t. IT, 6 . 
I Rothwell, t. II. 269. 9 EN 
„ Rotte , 1La89- +: 


- 


Renſe, t. II. 235: 1 

Rephidim, plain, Sinai deſert, I. 261. 

Reſan, g. Ruſſia, II. 46. 

Reſtonica, r. Corſica, its waters of 4 

mineral quality, II. 363. 

Retford, II. 577. 

Retzat, r. II. 222. 

Revel, g. and c. II. 50. 

Reus, r. II. 319. 

Reutlingen, c. II. 268. 

Rheims, c. II. 465. 

Rhein; t. II. 316. 

Rheinfelden, toreſt, t. II. 271. 

Rheinthal, bailiwick, II. 316. 

Rheniſh circle, II. 228. 

Rhenea, i. ane. Great Deli, IT. 21. 

Rhin, r. II. 468. . 

Rhine, r. II. 128. 227. 232. 241: 
254. 271. 288. 322. 327. 334. Old 


dations 458. 
Rhine, pal. of the, II. 235. 
Rhine circle of the, II. 238. 
Rhiwabon, t. II. 593. 
Rhode i. N. Am“. II. 671. 
Rhodes, i. and c. I. 302. 
Rhodope, m. II- 16. 


Rhone, or Rhodan, r. II. 326. 329. 


334+ 448. 453, 454, 456% 457. 
468, 469. : 
Rhydel, r. II. 595. 
Ribar, II. 131, 
Ribble, r. II. 587: 
Richmond, II. 521. 
Riga, g. and c. II. 50. 
In, * 256. 1 
Rio de la Hache, g. II. 5432. 729. 
Rio de la Plata, It. 57 - FAS 
Rio del Norte, II. 7224. 
Rio Grand, II. 739. 8 
—- Silado, New Mexico, II. 724. 


_ | Rione, or Phaſis, r. I. 278 *. 


Ripen, g. and c. II. 123. 

Riviera, bailiwick, II. 316. 

Robins, i. Cape of Good Hope, I. 379. 

Rochemelon, m; II. 326. 

Rocheſter, c. II. 514. | 

Rochlitz, t. II. 196. THF 

Rockbridge, a natural curioſity in Vir- 
ginia, II. 677. 8 

Roderego, c. II. 432. 

Rodoſto, Romania, II. 16. 


| Roer, r. Il. 254. 


Roida, i. I. 316. 

Romagna, II. 386. 

Romania, II. 4. 15. 

Rome, c. II. 387. | ES 
Ronciglione, earldom, IT. 385, 386. 
Roombong, Java, i. I. 119. 


- -| Rorſhach, t. II. 321. 


Roſas, or Roſes, II. 422. 
Roſechild, t. II. 96, 
Roſcommon, co. II. 632. 
Roſetto, I. 315. 
Roſlaw, r. II. 220. 


Roſs, t. II. 545. 
Roſsſhire, if 616. | 


Roſtadt, t. II. 103. 

Roſtrevor, t. II. 633. 

Rotach, r. II. 218. 
Rotenburg, t. II. 271. 
Rothenburg, t. II. 228. 
Rother, r. fi. 518. | 


<> + — 


Rotterdam, c. II. 291. ; | 


Rouen, c. II. 493. 


Rovigo, peninſula, II.-3 7. 
Roukilln, z, II. 72. . IR 
Roxburgh LE 2: I 
Roxen, I. II. go. __ 


Rudolphſworth, t. II. 153. FSA 
Rudolſtadt, t. II. 191. «Ne 


Reno, r. II. . 
Rev, ir , , 


Ruel, t. II. 487. 9 | 1 


and New, 293. Its riſe 300. Its inun- 


Roſſano, t. Il. 49. ; * 
IKRoſſes, de, I. II. 300. | 


Rogen, i. II. 188. 
Ruhme, r. II. 205. 
Ruhte, II. 209. 


Rummel, r. Africa, I. 398. 
Rumney, r. II. Fer 398. 


Rumſey, t. II. 


Runnymead, II. 3 


Rupel, r. II. 272. 


Ruremond, co. II. 288. 
Rufa, or Ruſs, r. II. 300. 309. 318. 
Ruſſian empire, II. 33. 


Ruthen, t. II. 593. 


Rutland ſhire, II. 573. 


Rydal, r. II. 596. 
Rye, t. II. 5 19. 


AALE, r. II. 171. 187. 
Saalfeid, t. II. 190. 


Saar, r. II. 460. 
Saba, 1. II. 721. 
Sabato, r. II. 399. 


Sabi, c. Whidah k. I. 409. 


Sabina, p. II. 385. 


Sableuſtan, I. 227. 
Sabu, k. Guinea coaſt, I. 424. 
Saccaria, or Romania Minor, Morea 


II. 11. 


Sadras, Dutch ſettlement, I. 212. 
Sagan, pty. II. 168. 

Saghalion, E. Tartary, I. 70. 
Saghalion-ula, c. E. Tartary, I. 71. 


Saima, I. II. 56. 
Saintes, c. II. 476. 


e g- II. 476. 


Sala, 214 . 


Sala, or Salberg, m 


Salamanca, c. 
Salambria, r. anc. 


Salines, II. 458. 


Salis, i. Cape Verde i is. t 41.” | 
Saliſbury, C. II. 530 
Sallee, t. Morocco, 


"it. 14 e. ene, 15. 


3 II. 1 
alonica, gf 


Salſet, i. I. 220. 


Salſo, r. Sicily, II. . 


Salt lakes, Tunis, I. 


Saltzbach, pty. aff t. 7 TY 
Saltzburg, abp. II. 216. 
5 t. II. 184. 
Salvador, St. c. II. 758. 
Salvadore, St. c. Congo. I. 390. 
Salvages is. I. 478. 
Salvatore, St. t. II. 340. 
Saluzzz, mar. IL. 2 340. 
Salwarp, r. II. 569. 


Salza, r. II. 216. 


Sama, t. Guinea coal, J. 47 
Samadang, Prince's i. 
Samander, r. or Scamaridra, I. 296. 
Samar, i. Philippine is. I. 99. 
Samarang, lava i. I. 119. 
Sambre, r. II. 281. 


Samogitia, II. 67. 


Samoieda, or $ambjeda, I. a 


Samoiedes, II. 47 * 


Samondrachi, j . H. . 


Samos, 1. I. 305. 


Sandomir, pal. and t. Il. 85 ys 
Sandre, rs. larger aud leſs, II. 477. 
Sandwich 1. of Carteret, I. 53 8, 539 

i. New Hebrides 1 1 i 567. 


592. 505, 622. 


land, I. 


— — iſlands, 


Sandy Hook, N. Ami * 
Santa Cruz, harbour, Tenerif © 1. 18 


— Palma i 1. 1 4 


465 


N * 124 E 1 X. 

oe Santa Maria, r. So, Arete by 735: 

TY 9 

| Santa Martha, g · It: 73: 738. 

Santarem, t. II. 5. 

Santellana, t. II. 4 $3-< . 

Santzuma, Japan, I. Toto 

Saone, r. II. 399. 458. | 460. 
Sapienze, le, is. anc: Sphagis, It. 26. 

Saragoſſa, c. II. 422. 9 | 

- [Saratof, g. Ruſſia, II. 46. 

ww Saratoga, f. II. 673. 

IJardic ſangiacſhip, II. 20. 

| Sardinia, i. II. 340, 341. 

Sardis, I. 298. 

Sare-Louis, t. II. 461. 

Sargans, co. II. 316. 

Sark, i. II. 526, 37 

Sarno, r. II. 399. 

Sarſkoe-Sela, pa. It. 55s 

Sarte, r. II. 480. 

Saſſafras, r. N. Ama, II. 675. 

Savannah, t. Georgia, II. 


—_— 
3 


oreſt, II. 532. 
1 p. and t. II. 56. go. 


pot g. .and c. II. 480. 
Saunders i. diſcovered by Lee J. 


8285 C Coburg, pty. II. 189. 
Saxe Gotha, pty. II. 188. 
Saxe Laurenburg, d. II- 200. 
Saxe Weimar, pty. II. 188. 
Saxony in general, II. 170. 
—-, Upper, II. 170. 
— Lower, II. 192. 

Sayn, co. II. 260. 

an, i. Ladrone is. I. 94. 


ine, t. II. 95. 


eneus, II. 14. 
Salamis, now Tamaguſta, I. 301. 
Salerno, t. II. 404. 


8 LIL. 394. Vat . 


Scamander, r. . oo. 
Scanderborg, 
Scarborough, 
Scardi, ms. Macedonia, II. 14. | 
Scardona, 2 Dalmatia, II. 28. 
Scarpe, r. II. 463, 46+ | 
Scetburg, refetture of, II. 2 
Schaffhauſen, canton, II. 
Schamis, or Schennis, t. 
Scharzfels caſtle, II. 205. 
Schauenburg, co. II. 256. 
Scheld, r. II. 372. 277. 
Ischemnita, t. II. 131. 
Scherbro, r. and i. Africa, I. 435. 
Ischluſſelburg, f. II. 55. 
4Schleuſingen, t. IT. 297; 
Schleuſz, r. II. 227. 

Schmiedbe 
Schnee, or 
Schoolkill, or Sculkill, 
schonen, p. II. 92. | 
Schouwen, i. IT. 292, 293. . 
Schumtſchu, i. Kurile is. I. 72. 
Schutt, i. II. 132. 4 
Schwabach, t. II. 222. 225. 
Schwartzbach, r. II. 1. 700 
Schwartzburg, 
Schwartzburg- 
Schwartze, r. II. 1 
Schwartze-Elſter, II. 210. 
Schwartzenberg, t. II. 227. 
ISchwatz, t. II. 156. | 
ISchweidoitz, pty. aud c. II. a 
IsSchweitz, canton, II. 310. | 
Schwerin, t. H. 195. 

Schwinge, r. II. 200. 

Seilly rocks, II. 
(Scilly i — So. 8. 


pa. II. 123. 
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lain, 37. 
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, mine, t. II. 167. 
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bea IT. 1: 
II. 9575 11 
tland, II. 598. 


t Cruz de In Sferta, e. II. 
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Uk, r. II. 


597. X 
_ Uſting Weliki, or Great Uſting, t. II. 


— * 
Utfuri, r. Eaſtern Tartary, [. 70, 
Utrecht, p. II. 293. 
VUtznach, diſ. II. 317. 


WW AL, r. JI. 287. 

Wakefield, t. II. 581, _ 

Walachia, II. 4. anc. Dacia, p. II. 29. 

Walburg, t. II. 312 “. 

Walcheron, i. II. 292. 

Waldeck, co. II. 243. 

Waldftadten, 1. II. File 

ales, II. 591. reh, 592. 

alkenreid, abbey, II. 188. 

Wallingford, t. H. 529. 

Wallis“ i. 80. 8. J. 538. 

Walton upon Thames, II. 521. 

Tow u, China, I. 61. 

andle, r. II. 519. 

Wangen, t. II. 270. 

Wins, dif. II. 102. 

Waradin, Great, or Wardin, II. 1 30. 
Little 135. 

Ware, t. II. 563. 

Wareham, t. 15 533. 

Warkworth, t. II. 584. 

Farmeland, p. IT. 93. 95- 


arnits, t. 5 
- | 011g I. 589. 


- Warſaw, c. Maſoria, Poland, II. 64. 
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Wafta, r. II. 63. 
Warwick, II. 567. 
Warwickſhire, - $67: 
Waſdale, I. II. 585 
Walſh, ms. A face, II. 458. 
i, i. I. The | 5 

Wateeoo, i. Lt. | - 
Waterford, co. Td t. II. 629. 
Waterland, 4.7 II. 107. 
Waveney, r 1. 575. 
Wedenbot b, 5 S Coaſt, L 426. 
Ween, i. II. 
Weever, r. I "obs - 
Weik, t. II. 608. 
Weil, or Weilerſtadt, t. II. 270. 
Weimar, or Weymar, t. IL. 188. 
Weifſemburg, t. II. 134- 
Weiſſentels, t. II. 172. 
Welau, II. 80. 

i 36. 


ma r. II. 566. 


Mellin borough, t. J 
Walls, U. 53 i 

Wels 8 
Wendbn, e eir. ol 


Wenner, or Vena, i 


I. Ul. 82, 91. | 
Were, woo ba - | bs 
aq 


| Vet. II. 
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| 1 Witham, r. 
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Wernigerode, co. and t. II. 1 
Wetwies, r. II. 226. 225 
Werra, r. II. 18 e 

Werre, r. II. 1 I 
Wertheim, co, II. 226. 

Weſel, t. II. 25 3. | 

Weſer, r. II. 138. 200. 203. 15. 287. 
Weſt Bothnia, II. gg. 96. 

Weſterahs, t. II. 95. 

Weſterburg, lordſhip, II. 47. 
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_ | Weſt Fiorden, b. II. x 


Weſt Indies, II. on 

Weſtmanland, p. II. 93, 95. 

Weſtminſter, c. II. 554. 

Weſtmoreland, II. 586. 

Weftphalia, cir. II. 247. d. 266. 

Weſt Water Loch, II. 805. 

Wetoy, 1. I. 227. 

Wetter, J. Eaſt Gothland, II. go. 

Wetzlar, c. II. 245. 

Wexford, co. II. 632. 

Wexio, dio; II. go, 91. 

Wey, r. II. 5 19. 536. 

Weymouth, t. II. 533. 

Wharſe, r. II. 579. 

Wheeler, r. II. 592. 

Whelock, r. II. 589. 

Whidah, k. Africa, II. 409. 

Whitby, t. II. 581. 

White, i. remarkably produced, II. * 

White Cart, r. II. 607. 

White Elſter, r. II. 3 

Whitehaven, t. II. 

White mountains, N57 Am“, II. 670. 

White Ruſſia, IL 67, 1 | 

| Whitſunday i. New Hebrides, I. 567, 

Wiborg, g. and t. II. 122. 

Wiburgh, g. II. 46. c. 56. 

Wicklow, co. II. 631. | 

Wicome, r. N. Ama, II. 2 

Widin, anc. Vininacium I. 20. 

Wied, co. II. 260. 

Wigan, t. II. 533. 

Wight, i. II. 525, 526, 

Wigton, t. II. 606. : 

| Wildungen, t. II. 243. 

Wilhelmſhof, t. II. 187. 

Wiliſka, or Wieluſka, t. II. 65. 

Williamſburg, t. Virginia, II. 682. 

Willis's i. So. S. I. 569. 

Willy, II. 530. 

Wilmanſtrand, t. II. 56. 

Wilna, pal. and c. II. 67. 

Wiltshire, II. 530. 

Wimpſen, t. II. 270. 

Winander Mere, II. 495. 

Winchelſea, i. I. 538. t. 586. Fog'and, 
II. 

| Winchefer, e, Il. 523. 

Windau, r. II. 68. 

Windruſb, r. II. 545. 

Windſor, Il. 528. Park, 529. 

| Winifred's, St. Wells, II. 592. 

Winnepeek, I. Il. 657. 

| Wipper, r. II. 184, 185. 187. 191. 

Wirkſworth, t. II. 5 

Wirtemburg, d. II. — 4 

Wiſbaden, t. II. 246. 

Wiſk, r. II. 581. 

I. 573. 

witch wood foreſt, II. 745. 

Witgenſtein, co. II. 246. 

| Wittenberg, t. II. 172. 

Wittleſea ere, II. 495. 

| Woburn, t. II. 61 

Wolverhampton, II. 8 

| Woodbridge, t. II. 

Woodſtock, II. 547. 

| Wokey, or N Lite | grows, 1. 534: 
Wolau, t. II. 1 

Wolconſki 2 II. 34 
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| Tocotra, or A i. 


I Xarama, r. I. 


| 


q . t. II. 75. 


| Wolfenbuttle, d. II, 206. 
| Wol ray r. 


Woolwich, II. 


| Wrexham, t. I. 


| Yucatan, P+ II. 730. 


| Zante, i. II. 26. | 
| Zara, c. Dalmatia, II. I 36. 5 : 


See Volga. 
Wollin, i. II. 185. 
Wologeda, c. II. 48% 


. 
Worceſter, II. 125 
Worceſterſhire, I oY 
Workington, t. II. 586. | 
Worms, c. II. 144-238, 239. bp. 238. 
Woroneſh and Atow, ge. 48. 
Worley, II. 587. 
Wreke, r. II. 573. 
Wrekin, hill, II. 
Wrenywaur hill, 


115 596. 


93. | 
Wurtzbur * C. 219. 220. 
Wurzen, F. * 176. oj x | 


Wye, r. II. 542. 544. 595, . 
Wi 11 5 544+ 595 596, $97 


Wynn-Stay, or Watftay, II. 593. 


ALON, or Salo, r. I. 422. 
Xanil, r. I. 424. f 

Kan thus, or Sirbis, r. I. 296. 

425. 

Xolo, or Jolo, i. Philippine is. I. 99. 

Xucar, r. I. 423, 425. 


r. H. 

„ Yaik Coſſacs. See Uralian, 
Yare, r. II. 561. 575. 
Y armouth, t. II. 575 
Yaroſlaf, 4 ah fr. 46 
Vauſa, r. It. 46 : 
Y baicabal, r. = ches II. 721. 
Yellow r. China, I. 27. 
Vore, r. II. 
Vonne, r. 15 7 467. 
York i. Nigritia, I. 435. 
7 13 e. II. 580. 1 
Vork r. N. Am“, . . 
Yorkie, II. 579. IO, 
Youghall, t. II. 628. 
Y pres, r. II. 279. 28r. 
Yiſel, t. Il. 287, 288. 29g» 
Teenie 1, II. 328. 


Yun-nan, p. China, I. 26. 


AAN, r. H. 26. 
Zaara, or the deſert, I. 454. - 


| Zagrab, or Agran, c. II. 135. 


Zaine, r. I. b 

Zaira, r. I. 788. 

Zambre, or Zaire, I. I. 307. 
Zamora, c. II. 432. 
Zanderhoud, r. Perfia k. I. 234: 


Zanguebar and Sofala, I. 341. 
Zealand, New. See N. 
Zealand p. II. 292. i. 109. 116, 
Zeila, c. Anian, I. 1 We 
Zeitz, t. II. 177. 
Zell, c. II. 202. 
Terbſt, t. H. 8 --_-- 
Zevee, lordſhip, II. 188. 
E f. 1285 c. I. 14. 
Till, r. II. * R : , 
188. | 5 3 
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Zitau, r. 1 
Zittaw, t. IL 211. N e ee 
Zoblitz, t. II. 177. ten 
Lag. 
II. 162. 


a, p. or deſert, I. 484. 
310. Can, t. 2 


Zowl, t. II. 296. 

Zuain, or Znogma, 
| Zuenzipa 
Zug, l. 


| Zuri, i. II. 136. 


Zurich, can, and l. II. Os 
Zatphen, co, II. - anos 
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: Adimnaim; a domettic aint of Zaara, . 454. 
Adtiatic, Th level aſſerted to have tiſen, II. 359. 8 
Agates, I. 8. | 
Agon, a tree at Sierra Leone, I. 436. 
Afbacores u ith in the Todiau Sea, I. 182. 
Albatroſs, a bird, I. 604. 
Albinos. See White Nieder | 
Alcaline Earth, found near Modena, effectual againſt poi- 

fons,-11. 

Aligatrs, 6 berg. 122. in So. Ams, II. 733. on 
the rirer Guays 745. 

Amber, ſouud on Da of Courland, II. 68. in Poliſh 
Pruſſia, deſcribed, 76. at Ancona, 382. 

Ambergris, found in the inteſtines of a Whale, on the 
coaſt of Japan T. 8. Tr 

Amethy ſte, in Moravis, II. 187. Sites, 162. 

Animals of China, I. 30, 1. 68 of Kamtſchatka, 78. on 
the iſland of Borges; 12 of S umatra, 126. of Ceylon 
137. India, 181; Perſia, 228. Syria, 280. Nubia, 478. 
Abyſlinia,” yr” RIO? 410. on the Gold Coaſt, 
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Baths near Potoſi, called Don Diego, i _ SeeSprinigy, . 
Minerals. 

Bats, very large, at Borneo, I. 122. of India, 183. "New - 
Zealand, 621. of Carthagena, II. 737. 

Bears of Kamtſchatka, I. 79. manner of Mobi, the 

there, ib. driven to avg; on large a dating 
ice, II. 639. of N. Am“, 679. be aha a! . 

Beavers, II. 648. Anas . . IP SAVED 

Beccafigo, a bird of Provence; 77. 453 5 ; rl 

Bee's Wax of Egypt, I. 326. | 

Bees of Ceylon, I. 137. Abyflinia; 329% rage 0 
of Guadaloupe, II. 713. Canar Fg 47 8 170 © 

Beetle, a ſingular one at Frag- le ©2901 857 

Benjamin, or Benzoin, i 126. 
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Benjoin produced at Laos, I. 1517 256 es 
Bejucos, the, of Quito, II. 745. BY e made 0 00 


table cordage, 749. a 85 
Betel plant, its Zelcripuon and 95 1. 15 ;4 des 1 705 
Bird; of Paradiſe; I. 111. a ae bird c nent 1 
commodore Byron, ſuppoſed tq beta non - deſe ty 55 


the Canar 3 * Lepa Def Norway, II. 103. 3 L.A black one ſuperſtitiouſly revered at Benin, in, 4 oo A 


badoesg youl *,Canthagena, 736. 


Antarctic Petere 
AntBear 0 e 58. 5 6 "mw 


A Tadia, 1. N. 8 261. Eg t, 310. 
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Ants ef Ceylon, 1 137. 9 oaths coadof abies, 
particularly ' eſe d, 419. "of New Zealand, 621. 
Orr ind vf 'Martinico, 71. of Mexico, 727. of 

razil, 7 785 

Apes on 2 Gold e at Sierra Leone, 436 

Appenine ms. II. 395: 

Arcka nut of Tonga, l. 146. 

Armour Fiſh, I. 31. 

Aſafœdita Peri, I. 228. 

Aſbeſtos, or Amianthos; II. 102. 

Aſſauo, a plant of Abyſſi nia, faid to opify Serpents, I. 320. 

A 2 4 8 * of: the Canary i is. 460. 462. Wild, | 
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| 2 i-4 490. 4 483. 492 Polt 
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Avalanches, Sagas Snow-balls, II. 334. 
Aurora Auſtralis, I. 563. 
Aurora Borealis, 5 
Aurora Borealis, the, in Sie fd Lapland, II. 97. In the 
* of Scotland 615. s 1 
- bereft” >, | 
ABOOKN; the, of the Cap of G Hope, I. 
Bald pate fiſh of India, I. 182. 2 ASL 


an ap wy fimilar in ſome rhe to | | 


Birds, the flight of certain, the 175 
ſome of the deſerts of Africa, 145 uo Fer 1 61180 


Birds of Japan, I. 10. China, i "Te [nts big 1155 
Sumatra, 126. Syria, 282. Ab 727, Gira fi 
tot countries, 300. of Mexico, II Car rh Aena, 785: 

Black-cap, the, a Bird of Norway, e I 20k os 141 


Bole-armoniac, I. 227. Es 

[Bonito fiſh, I. $825 a ves „bas Ti 4e *x 6M 
Bononian Stone, found in the Kp zene” an. 37 * det 
Boy yetin, A ſpecies of Wild Goar;' II. 2 1 F e4050A. 
Braſſe m, fiſh, at the Cape of Good Hope 363 or 
| Bread-fruit tree deſcribed, 15 LEN 622 2. 55 18 0 esst 
Bream, fiſh, I. {4M 5 i en BETTE) 
Briſtol Stones, I a te bag a ß chien 
Buffaloes, their K den, 4 dh rendered tra ok? 


deren, I. 156, of India, i181. A Ainfia,'34 Cape 
of Good 0] E lord ; a, e 
5500 N. 2, 668. A tags Sy 
| Burgamot tree © Barbadoes, I. 70779. 510 85 
Burning Mountains. See Volcano s. 2 
Baiterlſics of China, I. 31. a ernte, ede 
482. of Mexico, II. 728. * 3 75 rake 
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YACAO tree, II. 736. AJ 
Calin, a ſpecies of tin in Inis, I. 170; ae tr 
Ams off the Canary is. I. 462. 10 41 981 3% 


[Camel of China, I. 27. 30. 45. India, a 135 bia, 280. 
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Syria, 281, its fleſheaten' in Morocco, 48 
|Cameleon, the, deſcribed, I. 3 199 99 15 
W a, 1. I; 3 ; 
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Balſam tree of e ff. 736. * 1 Camelopardalis, or Giraffe Q 3 Sins 
Bamboo reed of China 18 1 5 I Cape of Good Hogs: particularly e 39) 15 2 
Bavg, = plant reſembli vg Wer. I. 126; mock ofa o Camphire tree, I. g. a e : 
Surat, 217. | Canary Birds, I. 463. 5 bd 6 vv e290 33 
4 14. | 23 12 — 


Barley, produced e. 10. ee du £1114, 240 
Baſaltine columns iu bg Venetian State; Il 349. on the 
i: of Staffa, 623. Ireland, called the Giant's'Cauſe- 


way, N | 
Bad pahage0 II. 131,” at Bod 1971, "Baden; vf f. 

* Glatz, 10 Aix la Chapelle 
k, 327. Abaab, 357 A 


Tovences 45 


| Canes of Guayaquil, II. 74 7655 21 iv 


259: 7 Peeffers, 3 17-| 


Capſa 546567 the, of Bar cbary, 1 By: |. 94. 633 borg 50% 2 
Capua tree, e ga to 
Caſſia Sk. I. 28. 
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Cat, the black-eared, of Barbary, I. 487. $I0S0m e 5 84 
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Cattle of Poland, II. 57. of Germany, 138. 
Cavern, remarkable, in Huongarg, II. 129. nediylake Cilk. 
nitz, 153. near Adleſburg, 154. another Hamed St. 

Magdalen's Cave, ib. Cole's Cave on the iſland of 
Barbadoes, 207. 

Cedar tree, (Ext on the M «1 is. . mT of ot + II. 
68 ge 1 8 ima, 749. b 
Centi 4 K 1455 255 yy Scolopen 
Ceraltes, or horned viper; faſcinated by the natives of 
Abyſlinia, I. 329. effects of its poiſon, 330. account 

of a man eating one alive, ib. 

Chalon, or Chelaſon, «ſpecies of L mx, . me * 
Chamois goat, II. mo | j / 1 0 4 
Cherries, wild, of Virginia, II. 678. 

Chicken, artificially hatched at Cairo, I, 317. 

Children at Loango, born white, but become black, I. 398. 
Chirimoya, a fruit of Quito, II. 742. 

Chryital pit, in the canton of Bern, II. 3og. 

Cinnamon tree, on the iſland of Ceylon, I. 134. wild in 

_ Jampaca,. ll, egg. in Tobago, 716. 

Clay, white, of which porcelain is made in Japan, I. 813. 
W Mes of Japan, I. 2. Kamtſchaika, 77. Batavia, 114. 
' Sumatra, 124. at the ſettlement of Bencoolen, 

"Jan he 125 iſland of Ceylon, 132. Tibet, 143. Top- 

Aude 15. Siam, 187. of the peninſula of India, in- 
—— y a Chain of mountains, 180. of Bombay, 

218. Perſia, 227. Gombroon, 253, Calmuc Tartary, 

254. Altrachan Tartary, 257. Arabia Fœlix, 259. 

Aradia Pettæa, 260, Armenia major, 278. Georgia, 

- 877 *. Syria, 280. Paleſtine, 290, 291. Natolia, 

$myr0241,299- Cyprus, i. 301, Rhodes, 302. 
Sate > 305. Atrita,, 307. Egypt, 308. Abyſſivia, 
28. Aden, 338. - Zanguebar and Sotala, 330. Mom- 
azo i. 341. Cape of Goad Hope, 353. Monamo- 

tapa, 382. Congo, 385. Benin, 402. Guinea, 408. 

Whidzb, 40g, Ardrah, 416, which is ſaid to be un- 

favourable to propagation, 417. St. Helena, 433. Sierra 

Leone, 436. Cape de Verde 1s. 450- Lancerota and 

won Fae: 18, 489, 40. Canaria, 463. Palma, 
7M 2. 479. Barbary, 480. Werne 483. 
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cpr J vope-in a jent and modern. times, „3. 
0 maola 1 58 paejen 1. 24. Walachia, 29. Mol- 


LY 


. Ia, 5 Poland, 56. Sweden, 82. 


[a » 97 Ab os 101. N 
ary») 125129. Dalmatia, 13 ermany, 
os 13 * 1 1 1 2 161. Stieha, 162. The 
_ 205. LM 261. Flanders, 277. Friefland, 
294- Swiſſerland, 299. The Valais, 326. Padua, 
357. The middle park: of. 9 4 Urbino, 381. 
Ancona, © 3811. erugia, 6 394 „ 395. Sicily, 
407. Syracuſe; 41947 V 51 125 © Murcia, 424- 
dreadful o Borges 430. Biſcay, 431. Eftramadura, 
433- Portugal, 437. France, 448. Province of Lor. 


rain, N England, 495. Hebrides is. 617. Ireland,| 


6 Kilkenny, 632. Iceland, 637. Greenland, 
50 F, W 645; Hudſon's Bay, 648. ee 


Cape Breton, 652. Nova Scotia, 
653. R. 340 i. 1 75 New York, 671. Pennſylvania, 
674. Virginia, 676, 677. N. and 8. Carolina, 684. 
Jamaica, 698. Antigua, 705 Barbadoes, 706, 707. 
Guadaloupe,. 713. Martinico, 714. Tobago, 716. 
Spaniſh America, 723. New Mexico, 724. Caliſor- 
nia, 724. Mexico, or Neu Spain, 785 The iſthmus 
of Panams, 733. Porto Bello, 733. Cart 


at the top of the Cordilleras, 747» of Terra del 7 Fuego, 
can defcribed, I 111. | 
2 of Mexico deſcribed, II. 72 
e, 1.113. at Bombay, 219“ 
Co ney on 4.5 banks of Newfoundland, II. 65 1,652. 
Coffee ſhrub of Arabia, I. 259. of Jamaica, II. 555. . 
Conder, a bird on the Cordilleras, II. IS... „ 
Conger eels, II. 542. 
8 produced ja Japan, * 8. mines of Siberia, 92. 
of Congo, 38 18 
Copper = 16G of Cornwall, II. 59. at Bae, Hill, 571 
Parry's ee 59+ : 2 WW fo 155 ld 56 11 
0 at lerringrun 231 — 10 a 9413.00 sis 
8 n 11 the coaſt of Zuri, II. EX 10m 18 5 
Leer of the ndes, phenomenon ob leryed theres, Ji 


loſe, 744+. 


ess yiov 23) ibs- 


Cort of Perſia, A 11870 ede e och el Normays Hs :139:40 of t 
3 


Cotton, ſhrub of China, 
4 e. Abyſſinia, 328. grawn an the Ivory coaſt of 


Guinea, 430. 


_—_— 


hagena, 736; 1 
737. Popayan, 740. Quito, 7 41. Guayaquil, 746. 7 


Y! 


rie ſhells, I 
s, in Japa id 2 mill . 185 of Barbary, 481) 
Id, ib. cows Of Norway, 
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ape of Good Hope, 361. 
Cretans. See ideots. 
Crocodile, the; of Egypt, I. 311. of Mexico, 1. 27. 
Crocodiles on the ifland of Bouro, I; 112. 2 3 


erbt. 58d. Neef. Lace, l. 


Cuckoo, of New Zealand, I. 580. 
Cuco, plant, of Popayan, It. 740. 


| E inſect, or ſhining beetle, II. 728, 


uracan, a grain cultivated at addr J. 137. 

Currants of Patras, II. 11. 

Current between the iſland of Madagaſcar and the coaſt of 
Africa, I. 348. in the ſea between Alla and America, 
614. a remarkable one called Moſkoeſtrom, IL, 108. 


Cypreſs tree in Japan, I. 9. one of vaſt fize on the and. 
of Stanchio, or Coos, 306. 9 he IL? 


tentots, I. 368, ” 


Dates of Perſia, I. 228. of CY erid, if eaten ar ex- 
ceſs produce the ſcurvy, 458, 01960094 $7. .-- n 
Day, longeſt and ſhorteſt in the > <a i». 619: 
Devil- bird, on the iſlands of n and . 
II. 713. 37 bsdtr alben 
Diamond. mines of Golconda, 1. 2104; Rt: bavgot . firgiodn 2, 
Diamond purchaſed by the Empreſs of Rufaz 14; 5 gan- 
other in the cabinet af: the Dein of; 18lvany at (Blow: /\ 
rence, 369, 370 
Diamonds procured at the Hand of Borneo, Li Soha 
at Siam, 157: of the Braſiſs II. 75741 131 bal de 
Dipſas, a venomous ſnake, def Lender inet nge dg 
| the ancients J. 482. oY a! „10 int „r: 
Direr, the great northern, bird 5 Nerewy. It T0830 15d 
Dogs of Kamtſchatka, I. 80. of dhe . 


600. experiments made upon them of the dec effet 
pour, II. 402. dogs of N. eng N 8 TK 40 8 n 


Dorado, or Dolphin. of the. Indiaw ſea, [ 1120 en Th. you A 
Doritos, an animal of Barbary, I. 483. b vil 11184 
Dragon's blood, the beſt ſort procured; 4 Derne, . 423. | 
Dromedary, the, I. 73- of Nubia, 327. Bao Lissi 


Dubbah, the, a wild beaſt of Barbary, FE 4821 2m 2050999, 
Docks, wild, how caught in China, I.. 42. by decay: in- 
England, II. 561. 5 I „ i mA 
IS enn J. to s!11banla) 4 

AGLE, the rock and the fiſhy IT, foes: — Cumber- 
land, 585. in tbe craigs of Nasen- 611. the 
white-railed of N. America, 69 181 .1 ,cibnl ic 2h. 


Balgaria, II. 2c. in Scotland, 3997 Treland, e 
various in N. America, 660. nom 16 bn 
Earth-hog, in the Hottentot coontry,h- 3800i!s1f1 A 5101 -. 
Earthqua pi. on the iſland of Tenerife, which deſtroyed the 
baven of Garachica, I. 465. on the iſland” of Palma, 
ſuppoſed to have removed a mountain, 7. ahother 
| there, 471. one ſuppoſed to have deſtxoyed the port of 
Sherſhel in Algiers, 494- which deſtroyed Aquila, II. 
407. at Liſbon, 443. at Port Royal, Jamaich, 56 
which deſtroyed St. Jago Guatimala; i in ths IEF f 1 
Mexico, 730. * 
Earthquakes, very frequent in e 1 7. in Raid: 1 
| ſchaika, 78. at Bathary, 504. - producing iſlands*in the 
Archipelago, II. 24, 25. at Lauſanne, / 308. at: Cas 
labria, 405, 406. in Iceland, . At e Lind 


Edible birds neſts, I. 99. 123. 153. iq /yotwefl 

Edolip, a bird at the Cape of Good Hope, L e, A oniyslsg 

Fer ede river Stor, II. 32 ns 10 8 
Se plant, I. 114. Nl 
Blephante, numerous at Sgmatra, I 126. ef Ceylon): J' 


I e at T. uin 146. re ect aid them 
Wh WMP of | a 181. 4 to Ls there, 
N ihe Cape 11 20908 Hope. 357. cen. 3505 


9 Somaira, 126. e gf of the Cape of Good Rope, I. 358. of k. Americs, 


II. 679. 


8 the, or Stoat of Kameſchatks, I. 79. | 
8 2 . 


hath: ar Coyba, a venomous inſet 167 l I. 74. KF 


Dems A, an intoxicating plant efeemed dy the fla. 1 
a 


nte, the, an animal of Cdngo, I. 366. T7 7 lon 150 A ; 
Date, the, a fiſh found near Toulon, II. . Ane T nfs 


et sgi lo erm 


Drugs, valuable, ot Mexico, II. 726. 50 5 5109 Sol 10 120 RH 


Eagles, at the Cape of Good Hope, I. 361. large, in 
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 Gnat-ſn: 
Goats, ye 


fi: 0 iD: E N. 


Euphorbia, a poiſonous plant at the An Good'Hope, [ Hares of Syria, I. 281. of Norway, their change of co- 


I. 356. on the Canary is. 463; L 


AADH, an animal of prey i in Barbary, i. 462. 
Fel, an high mountain in Japan, com 
Teneriffe, I. 7. 

Fig tree of Japan, I. 9. of India, 180. of Abyſlinia, 328. 
2 Cape of Good Hope, 3 56. the ſame kind ſeen at 
Orgheite, 547. 

Filameuts of a ſhell-fiſh nnen Calabria, 
II. 305. 

Piel. II. 104. 642. 

Fire- fly of N. 3 686. 

Fiſh of China, I. 31. The ponds and pools in China by 
what means ocked with them, 41. the manner of 
catching them, ib. Fiſh at Kamtſchatka, 81. the Pe- 
lew is. 100. ſingular manner of their production in 
the ponds near Bombay, in the rainy ſeaſon, — 
Fiſh of Perſia, 229. of the Canary is. 460. 
unknown ies of, caught on the coaſt of New 


C.ledonia, of a poiſonons quality, 568. on the coaſt of | 


Norway, Il. 104. on the coaſts of Spain, 416. 
Fiſh ponds, fingular, in Holſtein, II. 196. 
Fiſheries of the Dutch, II. 282. 
Flamingo bird of the Cape of Good op”, . 361. 5 
Flax of Egypt, II. 326, 327. : 
Flax plant of New Zealand, I. 580. 619. 


Flints, not found in Norway, II. 102. nor in Flintſhire, | 


—— the growth of Japan, their exquiſite beauty, I. g. 
flower trees in China, 28, 2 flowers in China, zo. 

in the iſland of Java, 114. in Perſia, 227. the ifland 

of Mauritius, 351. of Vir 2 II. . 2 

rn oe — . — r a 

Flyi - 132. | 

+ a bird of ang L. 50. 


— the, 
| orbidden f fruit tree on Barbadoes, II. 707. 


ar tree 424 — II. 
Foſſil bon es 10 — 2 K. a gh 


F of Swiſſerland, 
Fowl, fe 2 — mg — = 2 


Fox, abt, r che dle, 572. | of 
orway, I II. 103. 

Fea of Oh the, a bird of Norway, II. 104. 
ruits of China, I. 27. 2 2 iſlaad E 114. of 


* = 


n 11 
Pale a ſea fowl 220% 31 


G « ſpecies of vulture, at n 
b vito, 745. 
arfiſh, on the 125 


Mexico, II. 728. _ 
Gare tree, on the 1 in of Hiero, whoſe leaves diſtil water, 


Gee Cauſeway, U. 635. See 1 
Ginſeng root, I. 30. deſeribed, 695 
Goats in Lower Egypt, J. 327. in dect Lapland, U. 


7. 
— 54 bird a at the Cape of Good Hope, I. 362. 
ow, 2 the country of the Mongols, I. 73. a 
fine in the neighbogrbood of Ancyra, 298. va- 
lions, at the Cape of Good Hope, 360. of . II. 
103. Chamois of Switzerland, 300. 3 36% 

Goitrons ſwellings in the Valois, II. 3326. 327. 

Gold produced wn] apes, I. 8. at Moſambique, 343. So- 
ſala, 343 dagaſcar, 3 
merly rocured in Dalmatia, II. 28. in Norway, 102. 
Rhenilb, of Braſil, 757. 

9 China, I. 31. de Cape of Good Hope, 

3 


Grampus, or ſmaller whale, at he Cape of Good 8 I, 


362. 
| Granadills, ; a fruit of Quito, It. 2 


Grapes of Perſia, I. 228. 
Goaiacum, II. 699. 


Gvanaco, the, an animal of Pera, 15 1 


Guinea pepper, II. 751. l 5 99172. | 


Gum Arabie, or Sene gal, J. 
Gum copal, on the illaag of 


ob 
Garger, the, 4 6. in 218 


He we, a beadti 


. * Fr e 


„ . * 1 +: oy 6 
85 * + 297 8.1 4 #14 "WY... | 
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of Africa, 418. for- 


2 \, £33 1 4 F 
* 


jour in winter, II. 103. among the Alps, 300. white in 
Piedmont, 436. of the ſouthern Parts of So. America 
their fleſt White, 52 2: 

Hawks of N. America, II. 680. 

Hawthorn, or Holythorn of Glaſtonbury, II. 536. 

Hazel tree at Frankfort, II. 245. 

Heath Cock, brown and ſpotted, of N. Ama, II. 659. 

Hemlock ttee, of N. Am“, II. 679. 

Henna, I. 266. 

Herrings at Kamtſchatka, J. 81. 

Hippopotamus, I. 311: 328. 

Hogs, black, of China, I. zo. of India, their fleſh Excel- 
lent food, 181. of N. Am“. II. 67g. . 

Honey of Egypt, [i 326. Abyſſinia, ſome perfumed, and 
of various colours, 329. 

Horſes of Japan, I. 10. China, 30. wild, in the country. 

of the Mongols, 73 *. Tartarian, their 4otrepierty-in 

encountering typers, ib. breed of, on the iſland of 

Java, 114. of the Siameſe, 120. of Ar-bia, 260. Sy- 

ria, 281. of Nubia and Abyflinia, 328. on the Gold 

Coaſt of Africa, 418. of Zuenziga, 454. Tamboto, 

457. Biledulgerid, 438. the Canary is. 460, Of 
ucal Pruſſia, II. 76. of 7 uy. Hungary, 120. 

Hanover, 203. Corſica, 363. - Wal, e? 395. Spanim, 

46. of Leiceſterſhire, 572. Scotland, 
599. in the Orknies, called Steltries, 1 5 Iceland, 
639. New England, 667. Virginia, 679. 

Houboara, the, a fowl of Barba 'T. 482. 

Humming bird of N. Am“, II. 0. method of procurin 
them without injuring their. beautiful plumage, ib, 
bird reſembling it in fize and plumage found in India, 
_ by Capt. . at New Zealand, n 1 note, 

2 181. 5 


Jay in Ladis, I. 181. on ue Gold Coal, 419. in 


Barbary, 482- 
mbee canes, procured at Borneo, I. 123. 
James town weed, or plant, 2 properties of de, 


I. II. 679. 


Japan ink, how procured, T. 9. 


Ibis, a bird of Egypt, I; 310. þ teeth "AP 
Icebergs, I. 572 


Ice iſlands, I . crackling 1 profuced by their 
ſeparating, - | 
Ideots in the Vaſoie, II. 326, 327». | | Ws 


Jeſuits bark, II. 744-- 
Indian fig of Carolina, II. 68 


Indico ſhrub: of India; def cried, 1. 1 * Kees 


| 487, of Carolina, II. 687. 

Ink h, or ſea guat, II. 104. 

* of Japan, l. 10, 11. * ou 31. of Jamie, 
Iron produced i in Japan, I. cf 2 

Iron tree, I. 9. a 

Iron wood of China, I. 28. © 


Ms Jompre, an-animal ee ee a ball and g mare, 
k | 


431. „ waſfiuy or ti. Ge 


IL 5 2 1 


1 te Molbirry We 
Kangouroo, an animal found on New $6. we, J. 
621. 
Thang a favourite root with the Hotrendote, L 368. 
| Kelp, IL O17: - ] * 
Kermes, Poliſh berries, II. . wm . 
Kitawiah, = = a bird of Barbary, I. 82. 42 
Wings the, with a white head, in Indi + þ 
181. | 


Knag, the, a bird in the e I. 616. 
Knor, cock and hen, of the Cape of Good Hope, 1. 361. 
Kouchu tree of China, a ſpe of 6g,which yields a milky | 


quid, I. 28. 


4 


. I. 481. 


- AKE on the mountain of Efelle, i in Portagol, its wa- 
ter tepid and tremulous, II. 445. 


es 6 II. 385. 2 


ma, „ an 82 of Pes RY 2. 


— — 2 Okins, — * . | 
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1750 an animal 890 by an als; and a eo, in Bar- | 


NATURAL UISTORY.. 


1 apan, excellent fo their ſong, 

17 

Lavie, a northern fen fowl, I1. 823 

Lay well, its ſingular manner of ebbin 

Lead, produced in Japan, I. 8. 

Lead mines in Somerſetſhire, II. 534. — atitney 
Derbyſhire, 577. Cumberland; 585; in Virginia, 
of Copiapo, 756. 

Leeches, in the iſlandof Ceylon, I. 137; 

Leffah, a ſnake in Barbary, ſuppoſed to be the 
the ancients called Dipſas, I. 482, 

Lemming, or Lemus, the, of Norway, II. 103. 
wonderful progreſs in vaſt numbers, r= 6 5 

Lemon; che impregnated, of the Canary is. I. 467. 

Leopards, tame, uſed for hunting in India, I. 1 

Lerveez a ſpecies of Goat, in Barbary, I. 4382, 

Lienbos, an aquatic flower in CRE II. 30. 

Lim pets, fiſh; I. 460. | 

Liods,in India, the hunting them a royal paſtime) l. 181. 

þ e Cape of Good Hope, curious . concern- 
in them, 358. of Barbary, 482. 

Litchi, a fruit of China, I. 2 

Lisard, a remarkable ſpecies of, at "ny "A 11, ſwift 
aud flow, of N. America, II. 659. 

Lifardz 6f Egypt, II. 3io. of the Canary is. 463. 
rraty, II. 

Loadſtone, found at Siam, I. 157. mountain of, in Mexi- 
co, II. 726. of Chili, 757. 

Lecuſt of N. America, II. 659. of Mexico, 727, 

Lo at Tonquin, eſteemed good food, I. 147. of Perſia, 

of Al rachan Tartary, 257. of Abyſſinia, 328. 

a the Cape of Good Hope, 362. at the Canary: is. 463. 

Logan, or rocking ſtone, II. 540. | 

Lo gyen, or Dragon's-eye of China, I. 27. 

Loki, bird, of the Cape of Good Hope, I. 361. 

Luco, a green cultivated at Congo, I. 385. 

Lyox, of of Nl. 1025 103. 


ACOWDA, the, a bird on the idand of Ceylon, I 


NM. a grain dultivated at Congo, I 366. 
Mu or Indian corn, II. 667. 670. Se | 
„„ 


I. rev ye Bones 


1 7 . 


8 and flowing, II. $39; 


971. 
oft 


"IS; 


me which 


their 


in 


. 2 c 


ee, fiſh, on the coaſt of Brazil, 
: Manas tree, II. 707, 708. 719. 

Mandioca, or Maniac root, I. yoo: | 
AGES, I. 348. 


2 


f Malacce, I. 170. of Gba; 223. „nn 
Nass , a froit of Malacca: L370.” 
2 formerly gathered on the iſland*of Palma, l. 471. 
defert of Zaara, 454-—of Poland, II. 57. Ducal 


i 76. Calabria, 395. 405. 


Marble procured from the mountain of Cariſto in Eubos, 
: 3 21. quarries in Moravia, 161. elaſtic marble tables 
at Rome, 3 marble of Languedoc, 469. of De- 

A 37. ä | 

wt. , 300. of N. Ams, 680: 
| 2 or honey - bird of Abyflinia, I. 328. 
2 4 an. animal, of Norway, 1 TE. 103. 
Maſti on the ifland of Scio, deſcribed, 1. 303. 
Medic Th th of + 4 228. Nubia, 5% 
. of of Chi ina, I N 1 
Ie caught on t e coalt of the CHEE? is. 1. 460. 
Meſſenger · bird, or Ter- chaos of Egypt, I. 10, 
Mezoge, an extraordinary one ſeen, I. 527. 
Mezelaorie, a ſpecies of rice cultivate 13 Egypt, I. 427 
Mice poiſonous in Norway; II. 103. Alpine, 3% 
Michery tree of the Biſſago is. * „ 
Millet e pi Fo 7 
- Mimoſa tree of Caura 
Mineral Du of the des of Sind, J. 21 5. -of | 
Perſia, 227,—0f. Pruſſia, II. 76. Sweden, 82. Hun- 


126. in the county of Altſole, 131. of Tranſyl- 
. ar 1 1 Carniola, 


a \ 


777 
I 


| 


* 0 *\ » 


Mopa-mopa, a reſin obtained d Popayat), It; 
Morſe, amphibious animal, II. 6 2 f oy 


Morus Papyrifera, I. 580. TT Yo Var ea bbc op 4 

Moſu ma tree, I. 386. eee eee ee 

Mountain, bammer, of Nene It. ler. 

Mountains. Feſi, in Jag; an, very high + enki of ren 
the pehinfula bf ia, 180. of ai 
Grand Canaria, 462. Pike of Teneriffe, 575 5 ks 

| ifan@ of Palma, 476.” Atlas, in Barbary, 480. of Beni- 

zets, 483. of Beni Ableſs, 496. of Aureſs, 497» Zw. 


„ 


an; 503. Olympus, Offa, and Nephels, II. 14, Hz- 
mus, 16. Rhodope, Pangzers, Orbelas, ib. Ida, 24; 
Monte Negro, or the Black Mountains, 27. Caucaſus; | 
46. Carpathian, 56. - of Jwediſh Lapland, 97. Nor- 
Way, 102. Hun 27125 Gebe y, 1 8. fader, 
203. Swiſferlakd” 2 Italy, 1332 lacieres. and 
Montagres Maudites,” 334 Cennis, 345. of Spain, 415. 
England and Wales, 495: Mourne, nf. and, 633 Senta 
Martha, So. Am, 739. Potoſi, 1545 752. 1 . 
Mount Miſery, Terra del F „ AS, ©» bathing” <q 
Mourning tree of Malacta, I. 170. 
Muffoli, an animal on the iſland of Cordes, II. 363. 
Mulberry tree of Japan, I. 8. of the 80. Sea is. 582. hs 
Radſi, or Paper tree, a ſpecies of it, ib. —on the W 
II. 16; Carolina, 688. 2 2 
Mollet, on the coaſt of Mexico, II. 28. e © 
Muſketoes on the iſland of Borneo; T. 122. in tdi, 194, 
Muſk-roe Buck, I. 30. of Tibet deferibed, 1 ; 
Myrtle tree, producing wan from Its ber Ty in Virgipis; 


II. 678. en _— 


040: Aera t 

APHTHA, or Nepeha, a kind, of m reddiſh-colour F 
found at Japan, I. 8. in Perſia, 279. 
Narval, or Sea Unicorn, II. 64: — —— 
Naſſo Wodd, on the Madeira is. I. 479. D I rms: Þ 
Nettle of Kamtſchatka, i its extraordinary — I; — — * 
Nightingales of Japan much prized, I. 100. 
Nile, r. annual riſe of its waters, I. Wld e — 5 
Nitrum of the ancients, ſuppoſed to be found If thetop of + 
the pic of Teneriffe, I. 468. 3 io att eZ 


* .'£ 
in! ! 


T wo 
* >» [4 
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Nutmeg tree, I. 112, H. 716. LES. 
7 ei FI es — 
AK at Japan, 7A of Roſlin; I. 33. N 
Oats * Cn „II. 599. 4 4: ji ok * 
Oil, — 47 from plants in : Egypt, I . 346. of g 
H- iger d : 
Olives of Perſia, I. 228. on the Canary is. . 463; er Fr ane 
449. 
Opium, much cultivated ii in this province of 


[Oſiers of China, I. 


Opoſſum, the, I. 578. of N. Ame, II. 5 1 72 

Oranges of China, I. 28. *. 

Orchilla Weed, on the Canary ts. ſappoſed't to have plodubet 4 
the Getulian purple of the ancients, I. 450. 467.” 

Ores in the ny of Altſole II. 135 L. of Mexico, IT A0 FR 


Oſpreys in Ireland, 11 6 as movin; e ee arg L 
Oſtrich of Egypt, I. 310. of Abs. 338. of the Hot- 
tentot countries, 360. of Zaara, ridden upon by t the 


4 


(3 


natives 456, 457, 458. of Morocco, large, 57 
Otters at tc, I. 80. in the river 225 dr To- . 
vey, II. 596. of N. Am®, 659 hap 


Ow], the'great horned, of N. Row, I. 619. "the Whitez 


of N. Ama, 680. 


Oxen of India, I. 180. of Madagaſcar; aeg large, 
348. fl Ry called alſo ce herb amon g the Rotten: 
tots, 368 : 1 * + $* FTI Is 4 »$, 1 


ALM tree, a valuable f 


ies of ay deſcribed Y; I 
* the Gold Coaſt of 115 i 


1 
ica, 418.47 · in e 
feen. ne 
| =4 


& ff 


Palette tree of Carola, II. 6585. 


Meng 133. Germany, 138. Stiria, 151. Pandanus tree, of the Eaſt Indies, I. 9, 0 1 . 
ile ſia, 162. in the duchy of Wirzemburg, 264. þPanther of N. Ame, II. 679. Tent e 
of Gtaloia 40. ar England, 497 of New Mexi- Paper tree, of apan, I. Iz. Gb. A 51000444 (3 
8 + Papua tree, of Carolina, II. 5 nf; 46x ee 
Minds! of . II. | Weſtmanland, 95: at Falun| Paraguay, the herb of, II. - e eee e 
in Norway, 192. . Konglberg, 1075 in | Parrots of China, I 31. the og an, II 5 n 
the county of Hont, 131, . Moravia, 1 in the Upper| Partridge," the ite, of 3 Am, 1 . w Rags ere, 8 
Harte, 205. of Corſica, 363. Copper, in Parey's ow -] Parcrid es on the II. 175 i | 
tain, 594. of Potoſi, 7% %/%% kee, the, a ſpecies of eopard, I. FM 
Miſago, a bird of the Hawk. bier F a 88 55 a Furious Rind 18 the Royal C _ of Magd, nt x 
olio wok nina, War "i 
Monte la I of dd. of £ 'e Ls in me rien of ESB T 71 5, 1. 51. on the © 
N a Ini of. Am', 733 · ; Jon - coaſt of Ceylon, t37.—in, Scotland, U. . 557 in Ireland, 
Monfsons, L 121.1 at Siam, 157. ses Winds, | 4; 624- at Panama, , 1 
Mooſe of N. Ae, 1.6 66. 1 — — I. 71. | 
Vor. II. "I 90 Pearls 


PRC 


ann 
Pearls ſound in the gulf of Q I. 8. in the rivers of 
Lapland, II. 98. in the river 1llz, 216. 
Peaſe produced from a tree in China, I. 28. 
Pecaree, an animal of California, II. 226. of Brazil, 758. 
Pelican, the, of ys J. 229. 2 N. Am' „I. 659. 
RE I. Fr Slag | 
Pepper tree of ina, I. ait 
* great Quantities on the ills 
matra, its growth and pac nant: 7 
Petrified 6ſh, found between Verona i 
Pecrolenw, floating or. the water 1 ' 
ar $ z a tree growing in ypt, 3 
Phznomevo 2. in che heavens 6 
the 1 hemiſphere, I. 
Philadel rub, of New 2 e., 1, 880. 
icudo * Ses pike, I. 665.25 --*5 
s, of RIS 1. 282. wild; e e Tuwis, 
$05. one ſhot on the i. of Tanna with a wild deg 
in its raw, $67.—wild, ia N. Am“, II. 7% 6 
Pilot fiſh, the, I. 183. 
Pimento pepper, of Guinea, I. 431. 


/ 


e Eaſt, 114. 3 
Lp) wb 121. of Su- 
of Guinea, 431. 
cenza, II. 358%. 
a, II. 348. 
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D 


red by Copy 1 80 in 


ABLE, the, hunted in Eaſtern Partary, I. 21. its fcin 
| hly eſteemed there, ib. of Kamtſchatka, 79. 
Saffron x 


Perſia, I. 228, | 
Sago, or Libby tree, deſcribed, I. 110. 


| Sane — 8 —_— a red colour LN from Eyre, 1 


8b. 11. 544. 545 fſheris: in Scotland, 617. in Ire- 
land, 624: 
Salt; how made at Japan, 1. 13. at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 363. 
Salt=lakes at Tunis, I, 504. , 
Salr-petre, manufactured in che rovince of vide? U 210. 
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. 34p. 5-06:Johannha,\one, of The e ioof, Ma- 
dagaſcar, u. of Con Wen 5399. > 
ady{atdry veneration pai to him, 400. of \Benih, 3 
-$6necal rites; paid to him, 404. of Whidah, \abje&t = # 
lation puld to; him, 413. Kiegs on the Gold Coaſt, 
| their condition, 4210 their funera obſequies, 422. 
| Called Taba- ſeibon the Grain Cbaſt of Guinea, 432. de- 
ſcription of him, 432. of Quoja, daes homage to the 
King of Folia, 437. of Jagra, bis cundutt tochis wife, 
448. of. Biſſao, all his women and ſlaves: ſacriſiced at his 
death. 453. of 8 bis great abundance of gold 
plate, 457. ef Morocco, his titles, 487. erremou ys of 
touching the king's foot on the i, of Tongatabao,, 586, 
. paid to ki at Otaheite and the Friendly i is. 


King of Poland, how ſtyled, II. So. his auchority, 5b. 
Sweden, 87. of Denmark, his titles, 114. becomes 
poſſeſſed of the duchy of Holſtein, 196. of Bohemia, 
159. of Sardinia, 335. Spain, 4207. ee, 439. 
440, 441. Great Britain, 503. 506. by ny ; 
Kitcharee, an Indian diſh, I. 187. 
Kaighthood, orders of, in Pruſſia, II. 28. Sweden, 87. 
Denmark, 114. in Holſtein, order of St. And, 197. 
order of St. George, in Bavaria, 212. of Sincerity, at 
Brandenburg Bareith, 221. Teutonic order, 228. or- 
der of St. Hubert, by the eleQor palatine of the Rhine, 


236, order of Military Merit in Heſſe Caſſel, 241. of 
Fidelity, by the prince of Baden, 267. + in. Sardinia, 
335+ Tuſcany, called St. Stephen, 368. 37 1. of Mal- 
ta, 413. in: Portugal, 4414 F nes. 36. in Great 
Britain, 505. 

Koran, the principal book of lane in Pirka, 17 261. 6 
count of the Koran, 274, 275. how received by : 
Bedouins, 296. Superſtitions. ARE. . packs 
it, 448. 501. II. 5. | 

Koreans, their perſons and be 1.65 gens gel 

Koreki, the, both wanderieg and 5 tibedþ I. 87, 
88. S sib A 5113 gaoms gens; ys 

Kuriles, the, deſcribed 1. 86. Singular manden of pu- 
niſhing adultery among them, I. 86, ⁶ O 56 aide lv 

Kutuchta, the great Kigh.priek/of thei Mopgalsj E-74s 15.1 
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on che 1, of Crete, II. a 11501 noob m ods 

Lamas of the Mongol country, clad in yellow, I. 75. in- 
tance of their conduct, ib, of) Tibet, Sd-,20 619 mods 1) 

Lamb's ſkins, variegated, at Aſtrachap; J. SR WITTY 

Langians, the natives of Laos, deſcribed, 6 N 41101 

Language of the. Japaneſe,d,cv2e1/0bibek — 1967. 1 
Manchews, extremely copiaqus o rde tent 

that of the Ohineſe, 71. langsage af the Par- 


logy between that ſpoken by the: black: Indians on the 
Phꝛ²lippige is, and that of AE ustives of: Malabap; gp. 
of, the Moluceas, 110. of the natives of /the;Nicobar 
is. 132. Of Tibet, 14, ſpoken in Cochin- Chins, 153. 
of the Siameſe, 161. the Shanſcrit, or ſacred latguzge 
of the Brabmins of India, ſpecimen; of it, 194. dn 
Fus, of the Perſiags, 330. Torkiſh, ib. ico 5 Ara- 
ians, 263. of the Georgians; 288 ?. of Aleppo, 

on the Comoro is. 346. .of;;the; negroes: on gthe Grain 
Coaſt of Guinea, 431. 435 the Quojan, 488. of the 
negroes between the rivers er Gere 446. 
the Arabeſk, at Morocco, 488. in King 88 2 
Sound, 595. of the natiyes io Copk'ꝰ; river, Ge of 
Otaheite, 618. of New Zealand; G, TDi 107 
Language, i in European Turkey, II. 5; . the: 3 
ib. of Bulgaria, 20. of the Ruflia „36% of the 
Poles, 58. the Danes, N ap gariadeines. 
Stirianz, 151- of Carniola, 15a, Eaſt Friellands 257. 
in Holland, 283. the Upper Valais, 322.4 Neu- 
cChafeſ, 328. Italian, 332. the Pied modteſe, 337 · the 
Italiag, how ſpoken; ar Eloronces1968,) of Spains(i417 
| 17 43 rance, 451. . the Baſque-dialeRsi1475- 
— 9p Britzanys:494« in England, 497 

ſpoken i in Monmouthſhire, 542. 


625. the Tcelanders; 640. the Gen- 
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393. of Loango, 401. Benlo, 306. dat Guinea, 
0 e ee 4448, the Algeriges, . ery 
Laws of Ruſſia, III. 46.52. © Denmarky.raG.: Aäungary, 
129. Sileſia, 164% of the provinces of. Holland, +289. 
of the can ton of Bern; 308, France, 456. Normandy, 
493. Bogland, sog. Lreland, 626. hon tig. 
Lazarettos, fri eſtabliſhed at Venice, 1.355. sds belles 
League ofs 8Smalcald, IL 144 ig 26 nog! 
Learning of the Turks, I. 271. Rate of, at Morocco, 492. 
f the European Turks, II. 5. the Ruſſians, 39. the 
Hungarians, zy. the Bohemians, 159. Saxons, 171. 
in Great Britain, 30. in the United Pry: of Ame- 
rica, 667. 4 f 4s JV 
27 red, mingfaRured: in Egypt, I. 3) —Raffas, H. 


Lelbos, iſland of, vidted. by. Epicurus. and Ariſtotle, I. 
302. 

Leverian Waben II. . 

Libraries of the Chineſe, 1. 42. 

Library, belonging to che el academy at Peterſburgh, u. 


39. 
Linen manufactures of the Chineſe, I. 41. 
Litchfield man - of ry loſt on the coaſt of deen. I. 
e | | bs 
TT HE" coins current thete, U. 42. : 
Luke; St. why a Ir to have been a painter, II. 578. 
88, 1 AL 21 f 
1 Martio, IT. 191. 
Lutheraniſm, II. 57. 71.75. 79. 111. 123. i 115. 189. 
192} 193. 196. 200, 201, 202, 203. 205, 206. 209. 216. 
221, 222. 18 IS 243: 254» 55. 2570 oF = 283. 
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ACROBIS, 8 red, the inhabit of Mace- 


M donia, ſo called, II. 14. | 
agarabas, a peo le of Barbary, J. 493. 
Magic drums of the Laplanders, II. 100. 


Magicians, among the Ruſſians, x 9 or ſorcerers of th 
be” land, 100. WF 2 0 . | 
See Oedidete Tama! 
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Mahine. 


Mahomet, his ſepolchre tene . 265. opinion of bis f 


being 


redicted in the Apocalypſe, 275. 
Making N 


niſm; its riſe, progres, a and eſtabliſhment, 10 273. 


W e Moors, their manners on e i. of Borneo, 17 


I Viol 97 ni 813 
Mahometans, ſettled id bios I. 59. in (Great Tibet, 
145. in India, 183; 187: 19). Mabometans of 3 81 
| mire, 2144) | at Sind, 15. of Perſia, 246. Tartary, 
257, pilgrimage to Mecca, by che Mahometans, 264. 
n the Mahometaus of Turkey, 268. Maho- 
mataus viſi Jeruſalem, 293. eſteem the ſtork, 310. 
heir veneratiom for ideots, whe their Jealouly, of re- 
- »Jearches'into' antiquities in 315. Mahometans 
io Nobia, 3256. in aby nie, 3 150 . ": of the i, of Quiloa, | 
2. on the coaſt of Africh, between the rivers Senegal 
und Gambia 446, 447. -of Morocco, 491.4 —in 'Ruſha, , 
8. 281 10 1 101g, If | 
| 9 ens their wars with the Bn lich at Bomboy, I. 219. 
take the l. of- Salſet from the. . 220. make 
2 peace with/ the Engliſh, ib. 7 
Malabars, their cuſtoms and manners, I. 214. 


Malaydangua e, I. I i. f 
Maloyan Moor 5 been ende, ſertled in che Philippine ie. 
1.97 ) QUILL 

Via e os, their p 7 murder, I. 171. 
Maldirians deſcribed; I. 3 bi 
Mato e. n 3 We 5 15 8 | 
Mamalukes;;I.. 31 en 
Mandarines, 4 og. 106 e their. ceremonies when | 


two meet, bo their privileges, 53. and duties to 
nel pablie, Ky wi the year 5 their conduct. 
Id. -behaviourof an English ſailor to a mandarine, 35 
Manila, 3. {Grit Liſcovered-by the Portugueſe, I. 104 . ec- 
1 clefaltical government, 10g4.-its ſuppoſed population, | 
b het trade carried on there, iw. / taken bythe” Exylifh, 


102255 „ 140 6rſhippba'in Tibes o eblied] l. 140 
e at Tonquin? 1. Telos "pf; Hindeſtam 202. 
of Perſſa 2320 2 Damaſcus, 290. 1500 Kik, en the! 
J. of Stio;: 30. of Egy 326, ER Hin Abyſſinia, 
331. of che eproes*on thei Lvorycoa it-of Guinea, 450. 
at 317 Nicho!as)/6n6 of the -Cape'V ed ly 1. 20 Pee 
5 457. of the Catary! is. 9580 01 oy odor | 
| -Geot gen Sbund, 596 „at Gtaßeit bs 099 213215 1 
. "EAR of. e Turks, I] gi" Peterſ- || 
| "93. ö i Swede, - 84. at! _ . . at 
Ve. of Denmark, 1414 S Sileſia, 
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163. Saxony, 171; ef. 1% Brandenburgh, 158. 
of porcelain, 188. at Magdeburg 9g Mecklenburg. 
194. Bremen and ene e, at Lanenburg- Ze Zell, | 
202. ＋ te il. bf Walfenbutile, 200. ( in 
0 Kaden as , D 210z24\it:hof Culembach, 
| l in; Nr at Caffe, - 
242. of Wa dec, 243. at Aix la, Chapelle, 259. in 
the duchy of Mirtemburgo 264% ; of Bruſſels, 294: in 
Holland, 284. of Jayden, 2900 Switzerland: 302. 
Zufich, 305% Geneva, 3301 "Fra taly, 333. Parma and 
Placentia, 3473 2487} Venice, 359. at: Padua} 35 f 
51 Genoa, 360 * 7» go Lucca, 366. Bologna, 379. Naples, 
398. France, 45 1. Marſeilles, 455209] Lyons, 468. 
at Caudebec, 493. of Great Britain, 501. .4of writing 
paper, 314. at»Briſtsl, 536. of Monmouthſhire, 542. 
of London, 549 Coventry, 368. Birmiagbam, ib. 
Patteries 1 in taffordſhite, 372. Norwich; 19676." 
tingham, 576. Silk mills at Derby, 578; Cotton mills 
at ram ford, 479 in the biſtopric of Durham, 882. 
in Sunderland, ib. ManufaQures at Manchęſterg 587. 
Potteries in Fhntſhize, 592, Iron foundry at Carron, 
6 at Perth, 610. ot linen id Ireland; 636. Manu-' 
factures in Pennſylvania; 74+ at St. Salvacore in the 
Braſils, 259 81 $03 Oc 
Marabuts, kind of monks among the Mahometans, L For. 
-1 prieſts of the grand e at Mien 44. of Africa, 
448. Nena es neben 
Mariner's compaſo, the j ;avention claimed by the-Chineſe, 
I. 49 —ſaid 10 have been invented by Flavia Gioia, II. 
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692. EOS. - 
Marineu, an "officer for the puniſhment of. aue, on the 1. 
of Java, J. 1 17. 6 4112 1 oA 


Marriage, form of, Aeg A che JapangfosT, 1110 the Chi- 
neſe, 35. the Koreaus; 661 the Kanitſchadales, BE. 
of the Tſchutſci, 88. :amobg che Pelewyians, for! ar 


|. -Celebes, 108. at Java, 116. at Sama, 1% among 


the Cinglaſſes on the, i. of Ceylon, 138. onze Lanpi- 


N 0h! 152. the Perſians, 244. the Armenians, 227 *' 


among the negroes on the Gold Couſt, 2 * nn the 
ancient inhabitants of the 4; © tiere, Ay, umeng the 
Moors of Algiers, 497 498. the Otabef 


tans,” 618. 
of the Siameſe, 159. public and Iplendid 10 Indin;2/Þ1, 
of the Turks, 272. the Mingrelians, abel dat Alep 
285, 286. of the. Hotremtots; 19th 
of the Bramas of Loangs, 398. of the: es of Aﬀtica 

between the rivers Senegal and Gambia; 4456 

Marriages of the Ruſſians, II. 38. of k the Sameiedee, 

47 *. Laplanders, 99. among che Dana EEO. « Cefe-! 

mony of, at Neuremberg, aaf. #miodg” ths Venevians, 

351» of Proteſtants in ery 3 7 K of 
the Indians at We 2. FJS ans 
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Mate, a liquor uſed at Quite; II. bas 7851206 es 
| Mathematice, among: the Chineſe, I. 1. | Hoe 2190MP 1 
b. 249 
e 5 he 
ob e 
of eels 170. \ indonany, 202. Dol A 733 
Portugal, 439. | | Du? 3] 11 4 2 
Mechanics, how employed i China)! wg qt; mechanic 
trades at Siam, en . i 
Medicine, ſtate of, in China, I. in Corbin -China, 
153. at Siam, 161. in Indis, f 5 Pertha, 2 2 e 


. country of the Hottentots, 376. on ' the Gold Oran, 46. 
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422. at Algiers, 505. 7 5 
Memnon, coloſſal ſtatuès of, I. 325. gh my 21; io 2mpl 
Mennoviees, in Profis, 11. 76. in Embden 259. in Hol- 
and, 283 111 11397. 
Merlin, the ancient Britiſh prophet his | birth-place, II. 
597. f 18 
Meſtizos of 80. Ane! 15 944. rod pert: Fo. £29264 


Metempſychoſis, or tranſmi ration of b fools, I. 168. th 
octrine prevalent in the Eaſt, 93 its influence i ine &l 
citing compaſſion ta animals, 1 fy 
Middleton! 8 'Hogh, ſome mac vr iba; II. 357 596 | 
Midwives;>#mony' the Hotteticots, 1.37 „ 
Military force; of 'th& Chineſe, 1. 51. f" Syria, 282. 
Abyſſinia, 3330 of the King g of Congo, 92. of the kiog | 
Sef Beninz*4c6,; of Commepde, Seed f Africa, 
45 26 du che 8 d 1 Emperor of Mo- 


76 5 8 fithe de: S. 
Mitics "forte, af Ruff a Rik 9:64:64. ' Profs, 
ary, 129. 
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name at Heliopolie, I. 322. 
Mole, at Ancona, II. 
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wins af, TT. 
Poland; 66. 3 5 f LY. 


Mongols, Serial x 73» — . 45 bo, 7s 5 
to the Dala I 
Monte 0 te Baſil; among the Mingrelia . 2, I. 280 
Monomotapas, their cuſtoms and religion, I. 383. 
Mon jeu; his remark on the eſta iſhment / Chriftia- 
nity in China, I. 60. the teridency of poſer” = to 


promote the late revolution in France, II. 45+ his re- 
marke on af ate spasiarde in 0. America, 
723. 8 


Moors, at _ I. * ib wheace their name is de- 
_ rived; 497. Algiers, 11 
Moravizns, di a” el 


Morlachians, [1 — 9 4 
. Morocds; thbdbf Ti E -=_ 3 
Moſaic work at Rome, 1. 4 
r of ſultan Selim r at” 2 200 Fan n. is 648. ö 
a, ar'Coliftancinople, 18, 19. 1 
Moſques, in lade, I. 102. 'ﬆ Amedabad, 2157 Iipatan, 
235. 4 "Aleppo; 282. of Dathaſcus, for- 
1 2 80 2 . at A 
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Mountains; on 


Mask, the 


Nis 3 of Guides, (tilled 3 the bear. 
2 5 Jive, 1 113. on the I. of Suniatra, 
of rativing a mock at Java; +. rid. 


Mufti, the, I. = among dhe Algeriaes, So in Euro- | 


pes Terkey ey, H. * 
Mumbo Jumbo, a bv Av, > wo wee. . N 
Mummies, of the Bgyptians, I. 

Mondipgves, on the coaft of A =P 1. 11 
N t Nuremberg, II. 224. Kerbe, 90 wit. 


Mete, 12 of that ſciente in Cbies, I: 42. of the 


meſe, 161. interdicted to their Talapoins, or prie 
168. of the Turks, z68. the Hotrentots; 377. marrial, 
_ of Angola,” 384: of: the -Whid#ns, * 411; "at Bi 
1820 at Zaara, 450.—ſtate of, in Italy, H. 399. 
. of various kinds, - in Ja 1 

wane the hours of the night, I. L rg. Er 

by the Congoeſe, 387. 

, boats uſed on the coaſt of Coromande), 1 202. 
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Turkey, 267. 288. 2 V4 

"| Optics; the ſcience, how far s by the via 42. 

Oracle, ancient, * Beſa in Egypt, I. 322. ww „ 
Pe en the the land bf Bones, 1. 
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Ordeal trials, among the r l. 17 at 1 


94- thou oe” re 
O ris, ſtatues of, I. 325. tr os k SY * = Ia PII a 


Oſtiacke, deſcribed, I. 90. TS Leier 
Otabejre, or King George ihe uy." manners of 
the natives, 9842. their e ede 
Nenn the, An Icerin ene Ma * 3 1 ban 3 ; 
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gueſe, 166. deferi ie n of thoſe of Siam; ib. 
at Pondicke ILY ane 

of Jedo in apin, 2. "of the emperor of Chin: 
at Pekin, 4. © the k g of Candy ney, 8 L eng; the 
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Pruſfu, 18x, 182. 8e. e 9 
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S Proſhs. at Berlin, 
183. of Oranienbaum, 187. Schas 
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New Zealanders, their ferorlty, I. 355. their Wander 294. of Marienburg, 1% of the duke of Savoy, at 
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20 de, 478. Chambord, 2. Tos, 
Paris, 493. Tailleries—Lux | 
Madrid, near Paris, 487. Coriflans; 
illes, 487, 488. Marly, 488, 489. Fontaindleau, 489. 
| „ $45. Moos Park, 5 20. Claremont, 521. 
Richmond, 521. Kew, ib. Ham- houſe, Lam- 
— 522. Windſor, 528. Stow, 548. K. James's, 


„ 556. Hampton-court, 656. Chiſwick, 

-ro0d-houſe, 602. of the Marguis de Valle, at 
Mexico, 728. 

Palaces, and ſeats, in PATON the capital of Tonquin, I. 
149. in the province of Agra, 203.—of the king of 
Denmark, II. 119. 121. 123. in Nea 85. — 

houſe, 559. Strawberry-bill, Woburn Abbey, 5 


Laton, 55 Burleigh, Houghton, 5 
. . % 7. 8 *. Chatſ. 
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